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WO little girls 
thought it 
would be nice 
to knit a pair of slippers for the President, which 
was an entirely normal impulse. At some time in her 
life every female thinks it will be nice to knit a pair 
of slippers for somebody, and usually proceeds to 
knit them with no closer guide to the needful dimen- 
sions of them than that impulse. These little girls— 
perhaps 
because 
they are 
little and 
with their 
femininity 
not fully de- 
veloped, orper- 
haps because 
the slippers 
were not to be for the minister or the uncle 
or the father, and were to be for the Presi- 
dent—made inquiry as to the size of the 
shoes required to house the presidential feet. 
The reply came back that the President 
wears shoes of the size 10144 D. 

This reply pleased the little girls and set 
them about their task, but that was not all. 
It explained some things to a numerous 

- body of patriots who came into Washington 
early in March, not with the desire to knit 
the President some slippers but keen with 
the ambition to slip him some knitters. The 
plan wasto catch him when he was new and 
susceptible, rush him off his feet, and perch 
these patriots on the pay roll before the 
efforts of others along similar lines had a 
chance to become effective and before the 
President himself was housebroken and 
casehardened in the job. 

Now, as a physical proposition, it is 
reasonably difficult to rush a man off his 
feet when those feet happen to scale 1014 D. 
The size 10144 D predicates somewhat solid 
and substantial feet. Moreover, when the 
foundations of a presidential structure are 
of these proportions, and the other presi- 
dential attributes are conformable to the 
same general specifications, with a tempera- 
ment that is also 1014 D, any enterprise that 
entails the rushing of this particular Presi- 
dent may be said to have its difficulties. 
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The Man 


The Water Hazard 


; ™O ILLUSTRATE: The President is a 
~ golfer. That is, the President is included 
-nder the broad, general classification into 
~ which the American peoplemay be divided— 
those who play golf and those who do not; 
which latter grouping also includes most of 
those who do play. When the President was 
merely a senator from Ohio he was an or- 
dinary—very—golfer. When he became a 
candidate for the presidency he became, 
by the mutations of journalism, a fair 
golfer—in print. When he became Presi- 
dent his game bettered by a stroke or two 
a hole—also in print. That is what office 
does foraman. We used to read—and write 
too—about Mr. Roosevelt’s being a fast 
tennis player, and he weighed two hundred 
pounds; and about the gay galloping of Mr. 
i Taft on horseback, and he weighed three 
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hundred pounds; and thus Mr. Harding’s 
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golf came nearer to par 
as he progressed in 
prominence. 

There is a hole on the Chevy Chase links, where 
the President plays sometimes, and where he was 
playing one day soon after he was inaugurated, that 
has a water hazard—a body of water between the tee 
and the green. It is a good shot across. The venture- 
some and the confident golfers try to make it with 
the drive 
from the 
tee. The 
cautious 
and uncer- 
tain golfers 
play it short 
and go over the 
water with the 
second shot. 
Notwithstanding the marked improvement 
in the President’s game—for publication— 
after he became President he played the 
tee shot short with the evident intention 
of making the green with a safe second. 

The ball fell in a fairway between the tee 
and the water. He walked up to it, selected 
his iron for the second shot, took his stance, 
made his waggles, lifted the presidential 
head and removed the presidential eye from 
the ball at the moment of the stroke, just 
as legions of his fellow countrymen do in 
similar circumstances; which, by the way, 
might be used to illustrate the innate 
democracy of the man. That is typical 
common-people stuff. 
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Marvelous Self-Control 


OLF balls are democratic also. They act 
in the same manner for the high, the 
middle andthe low. It meant nothing in the 
life of this particular golf ball that the Chief 
Executive of the greatest republic on which 
the sun ever shone was making the stroke. 
The Chief Executive of the greatest republic 
on which the sun ever shone took his eye off 
the ball, and it didn’t go over the water and 
up to the green. It went into the water and 
sank. 

The President looked contemplatively at 
the ripples in the water. He said nothing 
but took another ball, dropped it on the 
turf, and set himself for another try. He 
tried. The ball went into the water and 
sank. There was another period of contem- 
plation. With that unstudied calm that has 
been commented on, another ball was 
dropped and another stroke made. That 
ball followed its fellows. It dropped into 
the water and sank. The presidential eye 
regarded the water with a fixity that was 
entirely absent as to the golf balls, and the 
presidential hand dropped another ball. 
This ball, not to be outdone by the others, 
foozled nauseatingly into the water also. 
That made four that were nestling in the 
mud. 

Nothing had been said. In such cases 
there are but two courses open to the golfer. 
The first is to say nothing. The second is to 
say everything. The latter is the usual 
course of procedure. Not with the Presi- 
dent. He calmly dropped another ball. 
This time he hit it, but he hit it too hard. 
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The ball sailed over the green and 
landed nearly at the next tee. Some 
men playing ahead of the presidential 
party were standing on this tee, 
watching with commiseration and deep 
sympathy the tribulations of the Chief 
Executive. He came slowly and non- 
emotionally to the spot where his ball 
was waiting—his fifth ball. 

“Well,”’ he said to the watchers on 
the tee, “‘that deserves some consola- 
tion.” 

He laid down hisiron, took a tobacco 
pouch from his pocket, and a pipe, 
slowly and carefully filled the pipe, 
lighted it, puffed at it until the tobacco 
was well alight, and then made his 
next shot. The ball dropped fairly on 
the green. 

“That’s better,’’ he said, and pro- 
ceeded methodically to his putt. 

Golf is variously a disease, a diver- 
sion, a disaster, a delight, a damnation, 
but always it is a delineator. As a 
man golfsso heis. Fancy any person, 
any set of persons, any patriots, pub- 
licists or protagonists, trying to rush 
off his feet a man who puts four golf 
balls, one after another, into a water hazard, makes a 
bad fifth shot and doesn’t bat an eye; doesn’t even 
shout a ““Dammit!’”’ It can’t be done; and that fact 
is becoming increasingly apparent as the days go on. 
He may be coaxed, or expediencized, or party-gooded, 
or argued into a position; but rushing and shoving 
stuff won’t work very well. The one thing about the 
President that most people have not yet learned is that 
though he is genial and smiling and affable and glad- 
handed, there are times when he puts down those 
1014-D feet and keeps them down. 


Stop, Look and Listen! 


CERTAIN eminent Ohioan who golfs himself, and 
who was recently in a position where the personal 
attributes of Mr. Harding meant a lot in his life and 
prospects, discussed the President in golfing terms. 
“You watch him operate,” said this Ohioan, “and 
you will see how his general theory of golf works out 
in his White House functionings. He is normally the 
sort of a golfer who prefers to play up to a bunker 
and hop over it with another shot rather than slam 
away at the ball in the hope of carrying the bunker. 
That’s his general theory, and it applies to his poli- 
tics as well as to his golf. If we should need a new 
motto for the present Government the best possible 
one would be: Stop, look and listen!” 


There was a congressional trip somewhere a time 
back, and two members of the party were the then 
Senator Harding and the now Speaker Gillett, of the 


President and Mrs. Harding Escorting Their Indian Callers 


About the White House Grounds. Above — President 
Harding Paying the Admission Fee of Twenty-Five Cents 


House of Representatives, two antithetical types of 
men—Harding, calm, good-natured, affable; and 
Gillett, fidgety and fussy. They played bridge whist to 
pass away the time, and at one table Harding and Gil- 
lett were paired as partners. Harding played a card in 
a way that dis- 
pleased Gillett, 
and Gillett was 
somewhat cen- 
sorious about it 
after the hand was 
completed. He 
fussed and criti- 
cized; reprobated 
his partner for the 
loss of the trick 
and held him re- 
sponsible for the 
triumph of their 
adversaries. 
Harding lis- 
tened patiently 
and calmly. He 
regarded his fussy 
partner with a 
tranquil toler- 
ance, and said 
nothing. He 
made no excuses 
nor attempted any 
justification. He 
sat there and 
looked placidly at 
him. Not long 
afterwards practi- 
cally the same 
situation arose in 
ahand. Harding 
dispassionately 


to the Public Golf Links of Washington 


played his card exactly as he had played it before, and 
during the remainder of that trip he maneuvered himself 
into partnership with Gillett and every time he had an 
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opportunity he made that same play. 
And he never said a word—not a word. 
He was imperturbable as a Buddha, 
serene as a summer sea, but he played 
the card his own way. 

Man displays his temperament and 
details his disposition of mind more 
directly in his diversions than else- 
where. He is off watch when he is 
playing, and more nearly himself. In 
his senatorial days in Washington Mr. 

- Harding occasionally played poker 
with some of his colleagues. It was a 
friendly game and a relaxation from 
the hard work of the Senate. In this 
poker game there were one or two 
players of the sort known as hard- 
boiled—technicians, fellows who look 
after the ante and always know when 
the pot isright and whose bet it is, and 
so on, pests in a friendly game and no 
exception because they are senators. 

Frequently in these games the hard- 
boiled would tangle up the play with 
disputes as to what had happened, 
what might happen or what couldn’t 
happen. Invariably Harding would 
say, “Well, let’s settle it by dealing a 

hand of stud,” and he’d deal it, and by the time the 
hand of stud was played the dispute was forgotten. 
You watch the great political, governmental and na- 
tional poker game thatis played at Washington during 
these four years. The President of the United States 
will compose many a situation by dealing a tranquil- 
izing hand of stud. 


Ohio’s Different Meanings 


ifs IS a lamentable corollary of our system of gov- 
ernment that the President must not only be a 
politician but a party politician. To’ be sure, when 
the politician is made the candidate he is immediately 
blazoned forth as a statesman, but that dazzle painting 
fools nobody who knows enough about the game to 
know that all statesmen are politicians, all statecraft 
is politics, and that the greater statesmen are the 
greater politicians. Moreover, politics in the White 
House is no whit different from politics in the ward; 
bigger, broader, more general in application and with 
greater goals, but essentially the same. The ideal 
candidate for President would be nonpartisan, but 
there are no idealists in control of the nominating ma- 
chines, and as nomination is an imperative prerequisite 
for election and service in the White House a Presi- 
dent always is political; and usually a politician of. 
whatever sorts may be. 

Thus, the important question concerning any newly 
elected President is: What sort of politician is he? 
Answering that on the basis of three months’ observa- 
tion of President Harding the reply is that he is a 
pretty fair politician of the well-known Ohio brand, and 


that he runs true to type in most of his manifestations. 
“Q-hi-o”” means “Good day” in Japan, but ‘‘Ohio”’ 
means “Good night” in Washington to many a political 


plan conjured by 
political persons 
who have the mis- 
fortune to reside 
without the bor- 
ders of that incu- 
bator of Chief 
Executives. 
History repeats 
itself, as the say- 
ing was until Max 
Beerbohm tacked 
the completing 
“and historians 
repeateach other” 
on it, and history 
is repeating now. 
Sois Ohio. Every 
so often Ohio 
swarms the goy- 
ernmental works 
for one of two rea- 
sons: Hither the 
Ohioans, who pe- 
riodically get the 
plum-passing 
privileges, love 
their fellow toilers 
in the vineyards 
back home so ten- 
derly they pass 
the plums to them 
(Continued on 
Page 65) 
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“Well, Dearie,’’ Said Aunt Mabel, Laying Aside Her Sewing and Most of Her Southern Accent —‘‘He’s Gone?" 


HEN young Jason Gray became 

entirely too much of a man about 

town—and the less desirable por- 
tion of the town, at that—his father 
made him a present of some land that he owned in Mon- 
tana and bade him go west and raise mules. Since there 
was no alternative, Jason went; but before going he spent 
his last five hundred dollars on a farewell banquet to his 
Broadway friends. It was held in a large private room at 
the Café de Rabelais, just east of Sixth Avenue, and there 
were present a bookmaker, a professional dancer, a state 
senator, a prize-fight promoter, a low comedian, a leading 
juvenile with a permanent wave, a very tired young busi- 
ness man, three girls from the Frisk of 1920, three from 
You’d be Surprised, and Vivienne Vincent. 

Vivienne, unwittingly no doubt, was the direct cause of 
Jason’s departure from New York, for Vivienne was alto- 
gether too conspicuously prominent a person for any son 
of old Caleb Gray to be seen with; and Jason had been 
seen so often in her company that the humiliating news 
had reached even the cloistered, ascetic ears of Caleb. 
Hence the proposed hegira to Montana. 

“You’ve been flaunting a disreputable woman of the 

_ stage in the face of all decent society!’ old Caleb had 
thundered from his library armchair. 

“Never east of Fifth Avenue, sir,’ corrected Jason. 
“Besides, Vivienne’s not disreputable. She’s a very well 
known and very successful—er—singer.”’ 

“Singer !”’ snorted Caleb in the deepest disgust. ‘Singer! 
What does she sing?”’ 

“Well,” replied Jason confidently and cheerfully, “she 
created the Wedding Bell Blues on the Roof—absolutely 
made the song—personality, you know. She’s an artist to 
her finger tips. Ask anyone—ask any manager if you 
don’t believe me.” 

“Ugh!” said Caleb Gray, as if he had just swallowed 
some unpalatable medicine. 

Jason regarded his father with some astonishment. It 
occurred to his twenty-three-year-old brain that possibly 
his father had not heard the song. Such a supposition 
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seemed absurd, of course, but he realized that his father 
had led a very sheltered life; so sheltered, indeed, that he 
himself scarcely ever saw him. He endeavored to think of 
something more classic that Vivienne had created. 

“Last year,”’ he said tentatively, “she put over a knock- 
out. She was the girl that sang He Left Me When Twilight 
Was Streaming. You know, the big song hit in Squads 
Right! That was a great show,” he added reminiscently— 
“the first show I saw after I got back from France. Don’t 
you remember the chorus to that song of Vivienne’s? It 
goes like this.”’ 

And Jason, in a very acceptable tenor, and supplying his 
own drum and horn accompaniment, insisted on rendering 
the chorus for his father’s enlightenment: 


“‘He left me when twilight was stream-ming, 
He left me to go to the war; 
(Rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat-tat-tat ) 
He left me alone to my dream-ming; 
I never so loved him before! 
(Turuloo-o0-00 Turuloo-o0-00 ) 
And now though I’m sad and I’m sigh-ying, 
I still have to laugh and to dance; 
(Rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat-tat-tat ) 
My sweetheart’s a nave-yator fly-ying— 
My sweetheart—is flying—for France!” 


Jason finished on a high note that left him pink in the 
face, but—to his chagrin—there followed no applause. 

Instead his father merely said, “That’s over, I hope.” 
There was an awkward silence. Then, “You leave for 
Montana next Monday,” said Caleb. ‘‘Have Sampson 


- pack your things. You won’t need much.”’ 


Jason stared at him incredulously. Montana! Mon- 
tana? Why Montana? 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered. ‘What did you 
say? I didn’t quite get it.” 


Caleb repeated the edict grimly. 


“T’m giving you the land out there,” 
he added, “‘in return for cutting you out of 
mywill. Aslongas you choose to live there 
you will receive eight thousand dollars 
a year from me. Otherwise you receive nothing. But you 
will have the land, and if you possess an atom of ambition 
or energy you will be able to make it pay in time. At 
present there is nothing on it but a few mules and a house 
where my agent and his assistants live. You will have to 
live with them, of course. I shall continue to pay their 
salaries, but they now become your employes. That’s 
all, I think. You’d better start your packing—that is, if 
you own anything that will be suitable for the sort of 
existence you are about to enter upon.” 

“Are you in earnest?”’ asked Jason soberly. 

“T am not given to joking. You did not inherit your 
levity from me.” 

“No, I suppose not. What if I refuse to go?” 

Caleb Gray threw out a hand in a gesture of complete 
indifference. 

“Do exactly as you please,” he said. 
don’t think you can afford not to go.” 

“Why not? I can get work here in New York.”’ 

“Very well, why haven’t you then?” 

“T did—for a while.” 

Caleb nodded slowly. 

“Yes, I remember. You lasted a week. You resigned 
before you got fired. I remember, too, that it was a ten- 
dollar-a-week job. You earned, or rather you were paid, 
exactly ten dollars. Let me see—that would enable you to 
eat about one good meal at your favorite restaurant.” 

“And you won’t give me a cent—you won’t help me 
at all?” 

“You heard my proposition,” answered Caleb sharply. 
“Not a cent unless you go to Montana and stay there. 
Not a cent in my will in any case. Moreover, after Monday 
next this house is no longer your home. I hope I have 
made myself clear. I hope so, I say, because I have no 
intention of making any further explanations. Dinner is 
ready. Are you dining here? No? I didn’t suppose so. 


FAY 


“But—well, I 
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Good night, then, and when you return kindly try to nego- 
tiate the stairs more successfully than last night. I don’t 
relish being awakened at four o’clock in the morning.” 

Jason, left to himself, was reduced for the first time 
since his return from France to taking sober thought for 
the morrow. He knew his father 
well enough to be convinced that he 
meant absolutely and exactly what 
he said; but he did not know his 
father well enough to understand 
the motives that had prompted him 
to say it. To Jason’s insouciant 
mind there appeared nothing blame- 
worthy or even abnormal in the ex- 
istence he had been leading. The 
son of a millionaire sowing a few 
oats! What, in truth, more natural? 
And it wasn’t as if Vivienne were a 
mere fluffy chorus girl of no intelli- 
gence or—well, or breeding. She 
had read a great deal of Kipling and 
O. Henry, and even, in a literal 
translation, certain volumes of Bal- 
zac and of Maupassant. Classics, 
all of them—names mentioned in 
literature courses at college. As to 
her breeding—why, Vivienne had 
herself told him that her grandfather 
had been a Confederate general and 
her mother a clergyman’s daughter 
and the belle of Tennessee. Intelli- 
gence, breeding, undoubted 
beauty—then what more could even 
old Caleb Gray demand in a 
woman? Jason was sincerely per- 
plexed, for he was of an age when a 
young man judges a woman accord- 
ing to the manner in which she is 
judged by his friends and compan- 
ions; and Jason’s friends and companions at 
that time were, as I have intimated, inhab- 
itants of Broadway. To them Vivienne was 
a paragon, and Jason, whom she permitted 
to monopolize her spare hours, earnestly to be 
envied. 

However, it was obvious that old Caleb 
dissented from the general verdict. Unfor- 
tunate—most unfortunate, for old Caleb held 
the purse, and without the purse Jason was lost. He at 
least had sense enough to know that. Well, there was Mon- 
tana and a mere eight thousand a year staring him in the 
face for the rest of his life. No one, he reflected, could live 
elsewhere than in Montana on eight thousand a year. It 
simply couldn’t be done. Doubtless that was why Mon- 
tana existed—that people who had only eight thousand a 
year might still exist. And mules! What did he know about 
raising mules? And, moreover, who wanted a mule, once it 
wasraised? He recalled unpleasant experiences he had had 
with army mules—most unpleasant. 

He sighed deeply. Then he drew out his check book 
from his pocket and computed his balance at the bank. 
It amounted to something more than five hundred dollars. 
Then he called up the head waiter of the Rabelais on the 
telephone and ordered a large private room, a magnificent 
supper and a jazz band for Saturday evening. He was 
determined, you see, that his exit from Broadway should 
be a cheerful one. 

Ir 

IS exit was a cheerful one. The head waiter at the 

Rabelais spared no pains to make the supper party 
successful and expensive, and Jason brought with him a 
case of champagne and the remainder of his stock of gin, 
vermuth and whisky. He had no intention of leaving 
anything so precious behind him in his father’s wine cellar 
while he parched in the wilds of Montana. 

Shortly after half past eleven his guests arrived at the 
Rabelais. When they perceived the array of bottles that 
stood on the service table in the private room their faces 
visibly brightened—the men becoming very cordial and 
the women almost human. The prize-fight promoter 
slapped Jason on the back and called him Old Man, and 
the leading juvenile with the permanent wave put his arm 
on his shoulder and said, “‘ Hello, Jason, you old sinner!” 
As for the girls from the Frisk and You’d be Surprised, 
they forgot their off-stage dignity to such an extent that 
Jason’s dinner coat was covered with talcum. 

“Good fellows, all of ’em,’”’ thought Jason in the enthu- 
siasm of his youth, and commenced shaking cocktails. 

Vivienne Vincent, being a leading lady, was the last to 
arrive, and her entrance was as effective as any that had 
been stage-managed for her. When she appeared in the 
doorway the orchestra, with the tactfulness of orchestras, 
immediately struck up her song hit of the season, The 
Wedding Bell Blues. She threw back her cloak with a 
graceful gesture of herearm, thus revealiny not only the 
very desirable pearls at her neck but also the very desir- 
able emeralds and diamonds on her hand. And. moreover, 
Nature had been as generous to her as hac te 


She was slim and dark and'a Gentile. Her lips were thin 
and her nose was straight and she did not make up her 
eyes. Indeed, off the stage she scarcely made up at all, for 
she was still young and healthy. Strangely enough, 
there was something fine about her—in her face, I mean, 
and in her narrow white 
hands and her graceful ankles 
and feet. Had she been able 
to live up to these she would 
have been a gentlewoman 
and worthy of her fictitious 
ancestors, the Confederate 
general and the clergyman’s 
daughter. As it was, how- 
ever, such was her ability to 
play her part that she could 
deceive women for half an 
hour and men for half a 
year. 

“Old dear,” she said to 
Jason as she sipped her cock- 

tail—‘‘old dear, why 
the celebration?” 

“Tt’s a surprise,” 
said Jason. “I’m go- 
ing to make a little 
speech at dinner—a 
speech that will ex- 
plain it all.” 


“‘Singer!’’ Snorted Caleb. 


“‘What Does She Sing?”’ 
“‘Well,’? Replied Jason Confidently, ‘‘She Created the Wedding Bell Blues’? 


Vivienne eyed him closely, perplexed and a little worried 
by Jason’s tone. For once she detected a trace of serious- 
ness—almost, in fact, of despondency—in his manner. 
The suspicion flashed unpleasantly across her that Jason 
was possibly about to announce his engagement to some 
eminently suitable and respectable wise young virgin. 
That, she figured, was cause for despondency. She had 
known the most dependable young men—men whom she 
would have been glad to marry herself—do that very 
thing, and it had always hurt her feelings severely. She 
wanted to marry. Not, of course, any second-rate actor; 
not even some prosperous manager; not some successful 
plunger on the races or the market. No, she aspired to 
greater than these. She wanted to marry what she would 
have called a society man, and Jason seemed to answer the 
description. She put her slim white arm through his. 

“Tell me about it before you do the others,”’ she said, 
and drew him aside to the deserted corner of the room 
farthest from the liquor supply. ‘ 

“T’m leaving New York,’’ Jason answered her bluntly. 

“For a long time?”’ 

He shrugged. He tried to be flippant, but failed, as he 
said, ‘Forever, amen!” 

She was silent for a space, keeping her eyes on him. 
She was not sure yet whether she had lost him or not, and 
naturally enough, with the doubt came an increase in her 
desire not to lose him. For perhaps the first time in her 
life she experienced an honest, human emotion—an emo- 
tion which less sophisticated women than she would have 
called love. 

“Why,” she asked at length—‘“‘why are you going?”’ 

“Orders,” he replied. 

“Whose orders?”’ 

“My father’s. He’s shipping me to Montana to raise 
mules. Probably he thinks it’s better for me than raising 
hell in New York.” 

“Oh,” she said slowly, “I see!” 

And she was both relieved and disturbed—relieved be- 
cause he was not leaving her to marry someone of his own 
class, and disturbed because she suspected that she herself 
was responsible for old Caleb Gray’s ultimatum. 
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“T wish,” she said, ‘that you would come to see me ~ 
before you leave. I want to say good-by to you properly— 
not before all these—well, all these rather useless people. 
We’ve been friends, Jason, haven’t we?”’ 

She looked up at him from large dim eyes. He thought 
he saw her childish lips tremble. And he answered a little 
huskily as he squeezed her hand: ‘Yes, Vivienne—yes, 
we’ve been good friends. I—I hope it needn’t end at that. 
I mean, I had hoped. Of course, now, I don’t know. I 
haven’t a cent—and no prospects. I don’t know. If you’d 
wait, perhaps <4 

“Come to-morrow afternoon,” she said quickly. “Don’t 
let’s talk about it now. Besides, supper’s ready, and 
they’ve drunk up all your cocktails. You’ll come, won’t 
you, Jason, to-morrow?”’ 

He vehemently said he would. 


qr 


ND he did. Awakened late.the next morning by the 
clamor of church bells, he opened a pair of rather 
bloodshot eyes, and sitting up in bed rubbed an aching 
head. His farewell party, he reflected, had been perhaps 
too successful. And then a great wave of melancholy swept 
over him, and he felt very sorry for himself —andverylonely. 
That was it—lonely and unloved. His father was turning 
him out of the house; his friends cared for him only be- 
cause of his parties; indeed, they had been just as happy 
and cheerful at his farewell party as at any of the others. 
They didn’t care whether they ever saw him again—whether 
he died of thirst in Montana. Nobody 
cared. Oh, yes, Vivienne Vincent! It was 
possible that she cared—a little perhaps. 
She at least had said she cared. He won- 
dered. Dear old Vivienne, the only person 
in the world who really sympathized with 
him, who really understood! And what a 
truly wonderful thing a woman was! He 
blessed women—understanding women, 
of course—and even went so far as to 
request God to bless them too. 

Then he dressed himself with great care 
in a morning coat and top hat, remember- 
ing bitterly that he should never again 
have occasion to wear them. And he rang 
for his father’s valet and bade him get 
him a gardenia for his buttonhole. 

By this time it was noon; so when he 

reached Fifth Avenue on his way down to 
Delmonico’s for lunch he found the side- 
walks crowded with well-dressed people 
coming home from church—fathers, moth- 
a. o ers and little children, all radiant with 
ba that smug satisfaction that comes from 
duty accomplished; all exuding a rather 
unpleasant Christian spirit. Jason de- 
cided, not for the first time, that he dis- 
liked Sunday, and that he especially 
disliked the people who pretended they liked it. Vivienne, 
for example, never allowed Sunday to disturb her routine. 
Yes, assuredly, he would go to see Vivienne immediately 
after lunch. 

He rang the bell at her apartment in the West Forties, 
and Anna, the colored maid and an old friend of his, 
greeted him with a cordial display of white teeth. 

“Yaas, Mistah Jason, Miss Vivienne’s waitin’ fo’ you 
in the parlah along with her Aunt Mabel.” 

Aunt Mabel was, as many suspected but none daredaver, 
an elderly woman whom Vivienne hired by the year to be 
her aunt. Shewas not related to Vivienne, but coming from 
the South she was able to affect when necessary an accent 
suited to the part of a kinswoman of that mythical Confed- 
erate general, Vivienne’s grandfather. Soshe was accepted 
as Vivienne’s great-aunt, and was treated with friendly 
deference and called Aunt Mabel by everyone from the 
elevator boy to Jason. } 

“Hello, Aunt Mabel!” cried Jason from the hallway. 
“Hello, Vivienne!” 

“Come in, Jason,” urged Aunt Mabel in her best 
Southern lady’s voice. ‘“ Vivienne’s just been tellin’ me 
the news.” 

“Come in, Jason,’”’ said Vivienne in a tone that she 
carefully made neither too depressed nor too cheerful. 
“Come in, dear boy.” 

“T come,” said Jason, and he entered with a long sigh 
of relief. Here, at least, he felt at home; here, at least, 
he was welcome. 

“Tt was sweet of you to come,” said Vivienne, giving 
him both her hands and both her eyes. “I appreciate it 
very, very much—and on your last day.” 

“Tt’s not much of a compliment, Viv, my coming. I 
wasn’t wanted anywhere else.” 

Then he went to kiss Aunt Mabel’s hand. Everyone 
kissed Aunt Mabel’s hand when greeting her and when 
leaving her—an old Southern custom, doubtless. At any 
rate, Vivienne imagined it was, and encouraged it, and 
encouraged Aunt Mabel to encourage it. 

“Poor Jason!’? murmured Aunt Mabel sympathetically. 
“Tt suah is hard on you! We-all are goin’ to miss you very, 
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very much.” She laid her hand on his shoulder, and one 
felt that she should have been standing on a white colo- 
nial porch shaded by wistaria. One thought of darkies 
and banjos and fields of cotton and Robert E. Lee and what 
not. Oh,she was fine, was Aunt Mabel! She exuded local 
color. 

“Thank you,” said Jason. “It’s rather a jolt for me, I 
must admit. Dad seems to have gone crazy very suddenly. 
I guess he doesn’t approve of me—never has.” 

“He doesn’t understand you,’’ interposed Vivienne 
softly. 

She made a faint motion with her head to indicate the 
door to Aunt Mabel, and the latter, always acquiescent 
and accustomed to dismissal, retired to her bedroom, 
remarking that she had sewing to do. Vivienne stood up 
and moved to the open window. The clamor of the street 
came harshly into the room—the roar of the elevated 
trains, the grinding and clanging of surface cars, the 
croaking of automobile horns. 

“No noise like that in Montana,” said Jason sadly. 
“Tt’s a great noise too. I like it. It means a lot.” 

Vivienne remained silent at the window for an interval, 
and then, her slim back still turned to him, she said, 
“Jason, are you never going to come back to—to us?” 

“T’m afraid not,’’ said he—‘“‘at least not unless I can 
make some money out there, and I don’t imagine that’ll 
be very easy. Mules! Who ever made money in mules? 
I don’t even know how they grow mules—father’s a 
donkey and mother’s a mare, I suppose. Something like 
that anyhow. Well, say I do breed an unheard-of quan- 
tity of the things—where do I get off? Who wants ’em 
anyway?”’ 

“You'll be lonely out there, won’t you, Jason?’”’ she 
inquired irrelevantly. 

He paused to glance at her. Then he drew a long 
breath and crossed the floor to stand beside her. 

“Yes,” he said seriously, “‘I’ll be mighty lonely. I 
suppose it’s an awful place. Nobody there but the agent 
and a cowboy or two, so dad tells me. But—well, I’m 
going to look it over and size it up, and if I think there’s a 
ghost of a chance of making a decent living out of it I’ll 
buckle down and work. That is, I will if I havean object to 
work for. I mean ——”’ 

He hesitated, floundered round for words, but failed to 
find them. He was far from being a master of rhetoric. 
Fortunately Vivienne was willing to help him. 


“Who Wants the Wind to Whistle Through Your Lungs?’ She Retorted. 


“An object?” she repeated. ‘‘What object do you 


mean?” 
“T mean you,” he said suddenly. ‘‘I mean I want to 
marry you. I mean—I mean I’d like to know you’d be 


willing to marry me if I could raise enough money to 
support us decently. Then I’d work and somehow I’d 
raise the money—not much, I suppose—we couldn’t 
throw it round the way we do now—not many champagne 
parties and all that—but say in two years. Will you wait 
for me two years, Vivienne? Will you give me a chance to 
see what I can do?”’ 

She turned slowly around to face him. She was sur- 
prised—not at his wanting to marry her, but at his willing- 
ness to work for two years before doing so. Somehow she 
had never before put much faith in the seriousness of this 
Montana affair. She had not been able to believe that old 
Caleb Gray actually intended to cut his son out of his will. 
But behold, Jason appeared to believe it implicitly—so 
implicitly that he contemplated going to work! That was 
a novel idea—Jason Gray working with his hands, earning 
his living by the sweat of his brow. Of a sudden he ap- 
peared to her in a different light. He touched a romantic 
chord in her very material make-up. Why, this was romance 
itself that was laid before her! 

Romance! She had had little of that in her life—had 
had no time for it—had been too occupied making money 
and making progress in her career. Moreover, the men 
whom she had encountered and who had admired her had 
not been romanticists. Far from it. They had been 
passionate, perhaps, and lustful certainly; but none had 
ever hesitated to believe that the most alluring thing he 
had to offer her was money. She did not, in her new burst 
of scorn, stop to admit that they had all been quite right in 
so believing. No, rather she looked back on them with 
contempt, and reflected how cruelly they had misjudged 
her. What she wanted—what she had always ardently 
wanted in life was not money or fame, but—I translate her 
thoughts into words—‘‘A wedding ring, a little home and 
children, and the love of a poor but honest man.” That 
was it! Poor but honest! The phrase had a familiar, 
comfortable sound. She had read of such men in poor 
but honest books. And there he stood before her, Jason 
Gray, poor but honest, offering his heart and the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

She turned to him, and suddenly the correct phraseology 
for her answer came to her lips. 


“Jason,” said she—head thrown back, eyes steady on 
his, voice earnest but quavering a little—“‘ Jason, you have 
asked me to wait for you two years. Jason Gray, if needs 
must, I will wait for you a lifetime!”’ 

He caught her in his arms; he kissed her; they kissed 
many times. By rights there should have been soft music 
off stage—Hearts and Flowers, or Oh, Promise Me, for 
instance—and the curtain should have descended very, 
very slowly. But granting that she was silly and theatri- 
cal, I think that from that moment Vivienne Vincent was 
really in love. 

Iv 
FTER Jason had left her, taking with him the most 
that could be desired in vows of love and—that rare 
quality—patience, Vivienne sought her Aunt Mabel. 

“Well, dearie,’’ said Aunt Mabel, laying aside her sew- 
ing and most of her Southern accent—‘“‘well, dearie, he’s 
gone?”’ 

“Yes,” said Vivienne gravely, “he’s gone.” 

Aunt Mabel regarded her uneasily. Her niece’s manner 
seemed not quite normal. 

“He’ll be back soon enough, I guess,’’ she remarked 
tentatively. “They all come back. Nothing serious, is 
there?”’ 

Vivienne did not answer. She had stretched herself out 
on a pink chaise longue and—her eyes half closed—seemed 
to be indulging in thought. Small wonder Aunt Mabel was 
unsettled! 

“What’s the matter, dearie? Won’t you tell your old 
aunt?” 

“Nothing’s the matter,’’ replied Vivienne at length. 
“Everything is wonderful—too, too wonderful!”’ 

Aunt Mabel pondered this for a while. Hitherto any- 
thing in Vivienne’s life worthy to be described as too, too 
wonderful had been a new contract at an increased salary 
or an unusually expensive gift from some admirer. Ro- 
mance had never before fluttered its shining wings within 
the little pink-and-white apartment, and accordingly Aunt 
Mabel was taken far aback by Vivienne’s ecstatic ex- 
planation. 

“Life is glorious!’’ Vivienne sighed. And again, “Life 
is too, too glorious! And I’ve been missing it all until 
now—been missing all the glory of it, I mean.’’ She con- 
tinued in a musing mood, “I never knew what life could 
hold! I never knew what love was! I’ve taken gilt for 
gold!” (Continued on Page 77) 


“It’s Much Better to Have a Thought Whistle Through Your Brain”’ 
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PAY Tee” 
cried Miss 
Emmy 


aghast. ‘‘Not to 
three men at once! 


Oh, Leila!’ 
““Shucks, that’s 
nothing! It’s 


easy — ouch, that 
hurt, Em— easy 
enough when you 
know how.” 

“And I’venever 
been engaged even 
once!” 

“Oh, well,’’ said 
her friend care- 
lessly, “‘that’s dif- 
ferent.” 

And right there 
she started some- 
thing. Mere tri- 
fles change the 
trend of our lives 
oftener than delib- 
erate calculation. 
Human nature is 
loath to break 
away from the set 
path, but what 
reasoned intent 
fails to ef-ect, a 
casual word, an ac- 
cidental meeting, 
or something we 
have heard may 
precipitate. 

Leila continued 
in her soft drawl, 
““Didn’t you ever 
have a lover, 
Em?” 

Whatwouldyou 
have answered un- 
der the same circumstances—two other girls present, and 
Emmy being thirty-three years old? 

She gave a frightened look round, paled, gulped ‘‘Yes.”’ 

And thus began the romance of Emmy Rosser and 
January Jones. Had the man-slaying Leila not out- 
raged her pride, Emmy might still be watering the 
geraniums in her mother’s home; but that simple yes 
committed her to a world of trouble, for it provoked 
amazement that was insulting. Leila, who was lying down 
while Emmy combed her hair, sat up with a jerk, and a 
chorus of incredulous exclamations broke out: 

“No, never! Sure enough, Emmy? Cross your heart? 
What on earth was he like? Who was he?”’ 

Note carefully the past tense. A flush of resentment 
crept into Miss Emmy’s pallid cheeks. 

“Was he!’’ she echoed. ‘‘He is! I’ve got him still.” 
And she stared them all defiantly in the eye, so that they 
were almost persuaded. 

“You mean to sit there and tell us you’ve had a beau all 
the time and never said a word?” cried Willie May Spivy. 
“Where’ve you kept him hidden out?” 

““He—he doesn’t live here.” 

“Oh, Emmy,” expostulated Annielee Bissell, “I always 
thought better of you than that!’’ And Leila added, 
“Coarse work, Em, and that’s a fact.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Emmy, taking refuge in dignity. 
“T don’t care if you don’t believe me.”’ 

Fearful that they might lose the tidbit, ‘‘Of course we 
believe you, dear. But do tell us his name.” 

“TI can’t just yet. It’s a promise.” 

A secret. love affair! Better and better! The girls had 
an ecstatic vision of clandestine meetings, passionate vows 
and weepy farewells. . 

“Oh,” breathed Willie May, her eyes grown big, “I bet 
I know! He’s married! He’s got a wife already! Is that 
it, Em?” 

“Willie May Spivy, how can you?” 

“Well, I was only wondering.”’ 

Then Annielee lost patience. ‘Goodness to gracious, 
Em, what on earth is all the mystery about? If you’ve 
got a beau why don’t you trot him out? Are you ashamed 
of him?” 

Considering that her lover did not exist, the loyalty Miss 
Emmy summoned to his defense was highly creditable. 

“No, I am not,” she answered hotly. 

“Then who is he?” , 

“T’ve told you once that I promised not to tell. We—— 
It’s a secret. Some day you'll know all about it.” 


GEO 
QI Se 


“Gee, This is Great!’’ She Gurgled, and Began to 
Read in a Voice That Made the Heartstrings Throb 


They pounced eagerly on this assurance. In wheedling 
tones, “‘When’ll that be, Em dear? How soon will you let 
us know?” 

A comparative novice at lying, she could not think fast 
enough to fend their curiosity, and in a weak moment 
blurted out, “In a month—about.” 

That settled it; she was bound hard and fast now. But 
instead of regrets Emmy experienced a curious reaction of 
wild, surging elation. At last she was one of them! She 
could discern it in their altered demeanor, in the appraising 
looks they turned upon her, and she thrilled to the tribute. 
It was a form of intoxication, making her reckless of 
consequences. 

All her life she had been a passive spectator of other 
girls’ exploits, the sympathetic repository of secrets none 
of them would have cared to reveal to a less discreet con- 
fidante. Always she had been outside, a mere looker-on; 
now, at one leap, she was within the inner circle, the envied 
of all because clothed in mystery. And mystery spells 
power. She tasted it and found it good. Her face glowed 
and her breath came fast. In that moment Miss Emmy 
was positively pretty. 

“Honest Injun, Em, you promise? You’ll show him to 
us?”? Annielee bounced around in her chair. 

A last glimmer of caution prompted her to qualify it: 

“Well, I’ll tell you everything, at least.” 

Upon that they opened a furious bombardment of ques- 
tions, pressing so close that Miss Emmy feared they would 
tear the truth from her by force. 

“What’s his name? Aw, please now, Em, just give his 
initials anyway. If you aren’t the limit, Emmy Rosser! 
We wouldn’t do you that way. Of all the stingy 
Surely you aim to tell us where he lives? Then give us a 
guess, honey—only three guesses, and you needn’t say 
aword. Just nod your head when we hit it. Aw, don’t be 
aclam! Howoldishe? Tallorshort? Fatorthin? Here 
I’ve told you everything time and again, and now you—— 
Please, Emmy dear, I promise not even to whisper, cross 
my heart. Then go to blazes! You’re the meanest, selfish- 
est thing I ever knew!” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,’ she protested. ‘‘I promised.” 

“But don’t you ever see him?’’ demanded Leila con- 
temptuously. “What’s the good of having a beau you 
can’t get your hands on?” 

“Of course I hear from him. I get letters—regularly.” 

Squeals of delight. 
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“Oh, show us 
some of his letters, 
Em! Do! Come 
on! Bea sport!” 

“T haven’t got 
any with me,” she 
answered lamely. 

“We'll run over 
to your house to 
fetch ’em. It 
won't takeajiffy.” 

Here Miss 
Emmy sparred for 
time, affirming 
that it would not 
be right. 

“Not right?”’ 
shrieked Leila. 
‘*Fiddlesticks! 
Why, I’ve read 
you every rotten 
one I ever got, and 
youknowit! Just 
to proveit— Willie 
May, hand me 
that letter out of 
the dresser 
drawer. It’s 
fierce—Jimmy al- 
ways was a nut— 
but you-all can 
read it, too, if Em 
will show one of 
hers.” 

Retreat being 
thus cut off, Miss 
Emmy gazed help- 
lessly at them and 
said, ‘‘All right. 
T’ll show you one, 
but not to-day. 
Mother’s home, 
and she—well, wait 
till to-morrow.” 

“We'll all be at the picnic to-morrow.” 

“*And there’s the Chaminade on Wednesday.” 

“Then the day after. You-all come to my house on 
Thursday and I’ll let you see one. But only one, re- 
member !”’ 

“You’re on!’’ they chorused gleefully, with never a 
doubt that they could pry the others out of Emmy too. 

ae one asked, “‘when are you fixing to get married, 
Em?” 

“That’s the trouble. 
never.” 

“You dear old thing!”’ cooed Leila, impulsively kissing 
her on the cheek. 

The matter being arranged on this basis, Miss Emmy 
effected her escape. She walked blindly out of the house 
and along Crockett Street, her poor head buzzing with the 
girls’ congratulations, their reiterated demands that she 
keep her promise. A month to find a lover, and she 
hadn’t even a prospect—never had had one—probably 
never would have! 

“T’ve just got to get me a man,” she repeated desper- 
ately, over and over. On Thursday they would swoop 
down upon her for that letter. What was she to do? 
Not once in all the drab years had an admirer sent her a 
line even remotely suggestive of tender interest. ‘I 
reckon I’ll have to go to bed and pretend like I’m sick,” 
she concluded miserably. ‘“‘Maybe I could work it if I 
ate a Welsh rabbit.” 

Evidently she thought better of this idea, for she was up 
and doing when Thursday rolled round and appeared to 
her three friends as cool as a cucumber. 

She never flicked an eyelash when they breasted close 
up in greeting, yearning over her with tender solicitude. 
On the contrary she seemed anxious to meet them half- 
way and conducted them upstairs to her room that they 
might be undisturbed. 

“Now,” whispered Leila exultingly, squatting cross- 
legged on the bed, “‘let’s have it. No, not you, Em. Give 
it to Annielee to read. She took elocution and she won’t 
cut out the good parts.” 

No further time was wasted on preliminaries. Miss 
Emmy fished a letter from under the tissue paper in a 
hatbox and silently surrendered it. 

“The address has been smudged out,” complained 
Annielee. 

“T did that because I mustn’t tell you where he lives. 
The name’s smeared out too. But that’s all. The rest of 
it’s there.” 


We don’t know. Perhaps— 
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Recognizing her right to these precautions, they did not 
demur, and Annielee ran her eye over the missive in order 
to get the pitch. 

“Gee, this is great!’’ she gurgled, and began to read in a 
voice that made the heartstrings throb: 

““My beloved: It seems a dream too good to be true. 
That you should care for a man like me—sometimes I have 
to pinch myself to believe it. All day long I think of you. 
You are my last thought at night, the first sweet thought 
on waking. Do you know what it means to be all in all to 


aman? Sometimes my love for you makes me almost 
afraid.’”’ 
“Help !’’—it was the unregenerate Leila. “‘Throw mea 


rope, somebody !”’ 

“Hush up!’’ blazed Willie May in a white heat, and the 
reading was resumed: 

““Who are Leila and Willie May and this Annielee 
you keep telling me about? Are they really so very beau- 
tiful?’”’ 

“He is perfectly wonderful!’’ whispered Willie May ina 
religious tone. 

“The best ever! Oh, boy!”’ Leila agreed, and Annielee 
went on with deepened sympathy: 

“*Keep telling me about’ Where was I? Oh, 
yes! ‘Are they so very beautiful? Ah, that is only your 
sweet modesty. For you are the sweetest and the best, 
the cleverest and the most beautiful thing in the world. 
God bless you, my Emmy.’”’ 

The veriest clods would have required some soul com- 
munion at this juncture. Annielee laid down the letter and 
the three visitors indulged briefly in wordless ecstasy. 
Leila was first to come up for air. ‘‘Law, but he’s got it 
bad! What have you done to him, A 
Em? The poor boob’s in a trance.”’ 

Miss Emmy’s reply was a nervous 
giggle. She waved to the reader to 
proceed. 

“When will this cruel separation 
be over? When will I be able to 
clasp you in my arms again and 
claim you before all the world?’”’ 

It was hot stuff. Willie May grew 
moist-eyed. She was in the seventh 
heaven. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’’ she 
crooned, and Leila said, ‘“‘This is 
something like. Now we're getting 
to the mushy part. Hurry up, 
Annielee.”’ 

They bogged down in it at the 
very next sentence. The poor wretch 
began to rave. He raved through 
three long pages, lashing himself 
into a frenzy of adoration and self- 
pity, while the audience hung 
breathlessly on every word, their 
eyes as big as saucers. When it came 
to fervor Miss Emmy’s beau was a 
knock-out. The reading over to the 
last gasp and flop, there fell a si- 
lence, while they stared at Emmy 
as though they had never seen her 
before. 

“Tf I ever met a man who could 
feel like that,’ Leila announced 
tragically, “‘I’d just fall down flat 
and let him use me as a door mat.” 

“To think,” said Annielee, “that 
this has been going on all the time 
and we never even suspected! Oh, 
Em, how could you? Why, it’s—it 
isn’t honest the way you’ve treated 
us!’’ 

Whether this artless praise was 
incense to Miss Emmy we can only 

conjecture. She appeared to be 
rather flustered, which may have 
been indicative of triumph, or may 
not. The reading did one thing, 
however—it established her se- 
curely. Not even the peerless Leila 
had any such scalp hanging from 
her belt. 

Her triumph did not end there. 
The following Saturday a box of 
American Beauties was delivered by 
express. 

“Law, put ’em out on the front 
gate!”’ Leila implored her. ‘You 
ought to, Em, just to show these 
bigmutts. Every one of them thinks 
he’s going some if he takes you toa 
movie on pay night.” 

Followed other letters, each re- 
vealing a passion which seldom 
seemed to smolder but was in con- 
stant eruption. Emmy showed 
them all to her friends. Next came 


a five-pound box of chocolates from Chicago—a book— 
more flowers. The pace grew too fast for Lone Oak. Our 
foremost lady killer fairly gnashed his teeth and dropped a 
lot of mean insinuations, the way lady killers always do 
when their records are beaten. 

Occasionally the letters would descend from soaring 
rhetorical flights to a tender anxiety concerning Miss 
Emmy’s health. It is true that her health was excellent, 
but nevertheless this solicitude proved a master touch. 
Anybody can be mushy, but only unselfishness can be 
considerate. As Leila pointed out, he did not merely 
indulge in hot air. But Miss Emmy’s gentle old mother 
was disturbed and puzzled. 

“Honey, what does it all mean?”’ she inquired. 

Her daughter pretended not to understand. 

“Where do all these presents and flowers come from?”’ 
persisted Mrs. Rosser. 

“That’s a secret.” 

“You oughtn’t to have any secrets from your mother, 
dear.” 

“T’m not a child,” replied Emmy with quite unneces- 
sary sharpness. “Besides, I’ll tell you about it some 
day.” 

The assurance failed to satisfy. Mrs. Rosser first flicked 
some dust from a table top, then continued: ‘‘But you 
don’t know anybody who would do these things for you.” 

“Oh, don’t 1? I suppose it’s extraordinary a man should 
send me flowers and candy!”’ 

“Nobody ever did before. Where did you meet him? 
And when?” 

Driven into a corner, her daughter said stiffly, ‘“We 
won’t discuss it any more, please,’’ and left the room. 


“‘Jan!’’ Shrieked Kelly. ‘‘Come On Out! Jump, Man! Leave’em and Jump?’’ 


“Well, I hope and pray you won’t be sorry for this and 
make yourself ridiculous,’’ was Mrs. Rosser’s parting shot, 
which did not improve matters. 

After that she took to watching Emmy every minute of 
the day, and sat at a window each morning and afternoon 
about the hour the postman was wont to come in order to 
meet him at the gate. The reward of this vigilance was 
revealed one day when she produced a pile of bills from her 
workbasket. 

“These,”’ she told her daughter, “‘have all come for you 
this week. I felt it my duty to open them. Three hundred 
and seventy dollars is the total. What’ve you been 
doing?”’ 

It was a jolt, but Emmy took it calmly. 

“Has it occurred to you,’’ she inquired coolly, “that 
this is my own affair, mamma? It’s my own money I’m 
spending, you know. And I see they are marked ‘Per- 
sonal.’ You missed that, I reckon?”’ 

“Flowers—jewelry—books—and here’s one from a busi- 
ness college in Fort Worth for copying. Have you started 
writing stories again, Emmy?” 

“You haven’t overlooked anything, I see,’’ remarked 
her daughter sweetly, and that was all the satisfaction 
Mrs. Rosser got. 

But if Emmy appeared undisturbed, it was due to grit, 
for the interview filled her with forebodings. Her mother 
would probably refrain from telling anybody of the bills 
she had seen, but that she should fail to link up their con- 
nection with the fictitious admirer’s attentions was beyond 
the possibilities. Moreover, it hurts most when your 
nearest and dearest learn of a false step. And keeping up 
the sorry pretense was getting on her nerves. Leila and 
Willie May and Annielee every day 
grew more insistent on thrills. The 
more surprises she fed them the 
greater their demands. Emmy had 
long since smashed all local records 
in warmth of love letters and prod- 
igality of gifts, so that she became 
the wonder and envy of her friends; 
but she also became the object of 
thinly disguised suspicion. The orig- 
inal confidantes of her affair re- 
mained unshaken in their faith, but 
some of those who had heard only 
the rumors flying about soon grew 
skeptical and began to drop insinu- 
ations. To meet them, and to keep 
her three friends satisfied, Miss 
Emmy had continually to invent 
new forms of adoring attention. 

Having done so, she discovered 
that, beyond the momentary tri- 
umphal effect, they resulted only 
in fresh difficulties. Deceit is a web 
of quick growth, and she was soon 
hopelessly enmeshed. Each day 
seemed to bring unforeseeable com- 
plications necessitating further sub- 
terfuges, so that she lost track of 
her shifts and made a number of 
false moves. These worried her ter- 
ribly. She began to show the strain, 
became jumpy and irritable. The 
situation was rapidly heading to a 
show-down, when she must either 
produce her lover or face public con- 
viction that the whole thing was an 
imposture. 

“Child,” said her mother, who 
could never get it through her head 
that Emmy was thirty-three, ‘what 
ails you? What’re you worrying 
about? I declare you look ill, and 
I know you don’t sleep like you 
used to.”’ 

“Tt’s nothing—just my nerves, I 
reckon,’ returned her daughter, and 
then dismayed Mrs. Rosser by 
bursting into tears. 

“Now,” said the latter firmly, ‘I 
want to know what all this means. 
You’ve just got to tell me. Some- 
thing’s the matter.” 

But Emmy hurriedly dried her 
eyes and said, “‘There’s nothing to 
tell you, mamma. Not yet, any- 
how. I haven’t done anything to 
worry over. But I need a change. 
I think I'll go and visit Aunt Nancy 
in California. She’s been after me 
so often to go out there, and I be- 
lieve it’lldo me good. I’m—I’m all 
run down.”’ 

“Emily Rosser,’’. answ her 
mother solemnly, ‘‘you are cing 
to run off and meet a man 

(Continued on Page 
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of advertising that has made the violet 

what it is to-day. What had the ordi- 
nary wild violet to start with—a small, insig- 
nificant, odorless flower, difficult 
to find at all? Some advertising 
agencies, given this violet to ex- 
ploit, would have endeavored to 
convince the ultimate consumer 
that the insignificant blue flower 
was as glowing as the rose, as 
fragrant as the narcissus, as 
prodigal as goldenrod. Not so 
the poet who first saw the pos- 
sibilities of the violet! 

He belonged to no agency, but 
he had the makings of astar copy 
writer. He went straight to the 
one quality of the violet which 
other products of the same class 
do not possess. He wrote of the 
modest violet, the shrinking vio- 
let, the violet by a mossy stone. 
The fact that the violet is often 
difficult to find was changed at 
once from a liability to an asset. 
Its scarcity was no longer an ap- 
parent error in the department 
of distribution; it was the proof 
of modesty, the cachet of ex- 
clusiveness. 

The ultimate consumer has re- 
sponded quite as was to be ex- 
pected. Countless people, who 
but for this clever advertising 
would not have walked around a 
sturdy oak to find a whole bunch 
of violets, now trek their way 
over damp spring lowlands, 
climb steep hillsides, bend back- 
breakingly to pry among dead 
leaves, ignore marshes golden 
with cowslips and highlands 
white with wind-flowers. They 
hold an afternoon spent this way 
to have been a joyous triumph if 
they come home with a dozen of 
the shy blue flowers dangling 
limp and withered from a but- 
tonhole. Verily, it pays to be 
advertised. 

This brings us around to a cer- 
tain young man to whom adver- 
tising was business and pleasure, 
study and recreation, vocation 
and avocation, a pay check and 
a hobby; and to a certain girl 
who, like the violet in some ways, 
was unlike it in having no poet 
to exploit her charms. 

It was because Brian Dunn 
found in advertising both the 
beefsteak and the French pastry 
of his life that he was teaching 
the all-satisfying subject to a 
university-extension class every 
Monday evening from seven to nine. The salary that the 
university paid was almost too small to count, even though 
Brian was going to open an agency of his own one of 
these days and every dollar helped. But there was the 
fascination of finding once in a while a grain of true 
wheat among the chaff that for some baffling reason 
known only to itself elected to study advertising in the 
university-extension course. 

The chaff, when asked to suggest for study purposes 
some clever new illustration to be used in advertising an 
imaginary breakfast food, would ponder and at last tri- 
umphantly bring forth as original the idea of a child in a 
highchair gleefully finishing a bowl of cereal. The chaff 
considered using a picture of Father Time and a New 
Year’s baby in January, painted eggs and bunnies at 
Easter, and firecrackers and flags in July to be snappy, 
timely advertising. 

But among the chaff of Brian’s first class had been three 
grains of wheat—three clever, original young men. Brian 
had delightedly taught them as much as he could of his 
hobby, had sharpened his wits against their young origi- 
nality, and eventually found them each a good job. It had 
been pleasant and profitable all around. 

Brian had approached his second class with interest and 
enthusiasm. He was mildly disappointed to find that there 
were a dozen girls sprinkled among the young men in this 
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new class. He shrewdly suspected that it was the class of 
ambitious, intelligent young men which had attracted the 
girls quite as much as the art and science of advertising. 
It was a thankless task, anyway, to teach anything of a 
business nature to girls. If they proved to be any good 
they usually married and dropped their work before they 
had had time to attain any real distinction. 

The first three lessons had been merely lectures, but on 
the fourth Monday night Brian prepared to separate the 
grain from the chaff. He asked each student to write a 
sample advertisement. 

“An advertisement of anything,’’ he ordered. ‘Make 
your whole paragraph as interesting, as convincing, as 
readable as you can. But concentrate on your heading. 
The first function of a good advertisement is to attract 
attention—you’ve got to do that with your caption. But 
it must link right up with what follows—remember that. 
It must be part of the paragraph, but the most gripping 
part. Make it brief, make it snappy, make it arresting.” 

The methodical among the listening class carefully 
jotted down in their notebooks ‘‘ Brief—snappy—arrest- 
ing.”’” And the next Monday evening the entire class, 
methodical and otherwise, left sample advertisements, 


PRESTON 


neatly written or typewritten, on the teacher’s 
desk as they filed out at nine o’clock. 

At ten, beside his own reading lamp, Brian 
was going through the sample captions. A 
year’s experience with chaff had 
taught him what toexpect. There 
they all were—More for Your 
Money, What We Can Teil You 
About Tires, From Factory to 
Consumer, Let Us Solve Your 
Heating Problem, Let Us Solve 
Your Flashlight Problem, Let Us 
Solve Your Clock Problem, Let 
Us Solve Your Gum Problem. 

“Gum Problem!” repeated 
Brian. “Hell!” 

And so on. Occasionally he 
laid aside a paper as having pos- 
sibilities. The Kind Your Boss 
Wears. It’s a Disgrace to be 
Fat. You Can Buy Beauty in 
Bottles! Then on again through 
the factory-to-consumer, let-us- 
solve-your-problem chaff. The 
last half of the papers started 
with low mediocrity and grew 
slowly, steadily worse. Why 
people with minds like these 
should elect to spend two hours 
a week in the study of advertis- 
ing! Brian reached the next to 
the last paper with a sigh of 
relief. 

It was typewritten and he 
glanced at the row of capitals 
across, the top with the weary 
eye of one stubbornly hoping for 
the best while confidently ex- 
pecting the worst. He read the 
line, blinked, and reread it. It 
was the caption he had ordered— 
brief, snappy, arresting. 


I AM IN LOVE WITH YOU 


Interested, curious to see how 
this startling sentence could be 
made to link up with a commer- 
cial paragraph, Brian read on: 


Well, not exactly ‘‘in love” per- 
haps—though it makes such a nice 
startling caption. But I easily could 
be in love with you, given just the 
least encouragement. I like every- 
thing about you, the nice serious 
way you answer the stupid ques- 
tions that the most stupid people in 
the class ask you, the interested way 
you narrow your eyes when one of 
the men makes a really good sugges- 
tion. I like your hair with the one 
stiff little wisp that stands straight 
out in the back; I like your voice 

' and your smile, and the way you 
used to play halfback on the Minne- 
sota team, eight years ago. 

I like every single thing that I 
already know about you, and I’m 
sure I’d like all the rest, too, if I 
just knew them. 


a 


That was all. Bewildered, Brian read the paragraph 
through again. Then slowly his bewilderment gave way 
to indignation. Somebody was kidding him. He won- 
dered if one of the boys in the class He read the 
page again and decided against that. No boy, however 
facetious, would have written in exactly that way. There 
was an unmistakable flavor of femininity about it. 

With a fine gesture of amused indifference he tossed the 
sheet into the wastebasket and went on to the next and 
last advertisement. It was sadly dull, something begin- 
ning “Think of the way your grandmother had to do.” 
This sheet, too, was typewritten, and Brian wondered if it 
and the last one had been pounded out on the same 
machine. His dignity compromised with his curiosity 
sufficiently to allow him to count the advertisements sub- 
mitted. There were forty-two; one for every student in 
the class. Whoever had written the one in the waste- 
basket, then, had written another too. Brian wondered 
which one. 

Curiously he separated the dozen girls’ papers from the 
rest of the pile. Seven of them were typewritten and he 
looked carefully at these. Then he drew the sheet out 
of the wastebasket. Typewriting had evidently appealed 
to the writer as a safe medium for anonymity. She had 
reckoned without the fact that every young man secretly 
fancies himself a detective. 
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The paper from the wastebasket was written in blue. 
That eliminated at once two papers which bore black typ- 
ing. The typing on the rescued paper was legible but 
slightly faint. 

“Ribbon worn a little thin,’’ Brian deduced of course. 

This eliminated two more of the advertisements. Three 
were left, three blue-ribbon, slightly faint copies, which 
might all have been made on the same machine. Mary J. 
Heidwig, Betty Smith, Dorothea Camden, these three were 
signed. 

Mary Heidwig’s was the dull paper beginning “Think 
of the way your grandmother had to do.’’ Brian discarded 
that possibility too. Some way, one could not picture a 
dull girl’s having written “I am in love with you.” 
Betty’s was the one beginning ‘‘It’s a disgrace to be fat’’; 
Dorothea’s was a rather clever appeal for a certain kind of 
tea cart. 

“Fresh little thing, whichever she is!’’ Brian decided. 

But he determined to find out which of his dozen girl 
pupils were Betty Smith and Dorothea Camden. He had 
an idea that Miss Camden was the pretty girl in blue who 
had sat in front that evening. 

She was. He watched closely for answers when he called 
the roll the next Monday evening. Betty Smith was a 
homely little thing with a wide, humorous mouth and 
clever eyes. One could easily picture her perpetrating a 
joke like the mysterious advertisement. Some way, it did 
not seem quite to fit Miss Camden’s type, but Brian, being 
masculine, decided that a joke of such piquancy would be 
infinitely more piquant if written by the pretty Dorothea 
rather than by the clever Betty. 

However, Brian at once began the week’s lesson, and in 
competition with his fascinating subject neither Betty nor 
Dorothea held up in interest. They lost out in the first 
five minutes to the girl who had advertised a tonic with 
“You can buy beauty in bottles!’’ and the young man who 
had undertaken to sell belts to men who had always worn 
suspenders. : 

In giving instructions for the next sample advertise- 
ments to be submitted Brian explained, “The old style 
which tries to reduce advertising to a formula and says 
that every advertisement must cover five definite points, 
is lacking in imagination. There are certain things, 
though, which every advertisement must do in order to get 
results. After it has attracted attention it must interest 
the reader. Anything startling will attract attention. 
Now, assuming that you’ve got your reader started, let’s 
see how you intend to hold his interest.” 

Brian had practically forgotten the blue, slightly faint 
typed page of the week before when he was going through 
the new batch of papers. And there, between a piston-ring 


advertisement and an argument in favor of eating more 
pickles, he came upon this: 


I DANCED WITH YOU EIGHT YEARS AGO 


You were a senior and the best halfback Minnesota had had 
in years. You may remember the party—in the armory the 
night after the Chicago game. There were hundreds there and 
I was the littlest, greenest, most excited of them all, just a high- 
school youngster so thrilled at having a close look at the great 
Brian Dunn that my arms were all gooseflesh. 

The miracle happened in an old-fashioned circle two-step. 

When the grand-right-and-left began I was half across the 
huge circle from you. And I prayed—it didn’t seem at all 
sacrilegious—that the whistle wouldn’t blow until after I’d 
passed you. To have you touch my hand as we swung past! 
I was ten girls away from you when the leader raised his whistle. 
If ever there was a demonstration of the power of mind over 
matter, it was the way that whistle poised, halfway to the 
leader’s lips. 

Ten girls, nine girls, eight—four, three, two, one—and then, 
just as I had turned toward you, before I had touched your 
hand, the whistle blew. A perfect nausea of disappointment 
swept over me. 

You turned to the girl whose hand you were still holding, she 
paused a second between you and the man behind her, who still 
held her other hand. Then you dropped hers and turned to me. 

The music began, a gay, jiggly two-step, you smiled and held 
out your arm to me. I know exactly how a person must feel to 
die and come to in a blinding heaven after having felt pretty 
sure he was headed the other way. 

It was the shortest dance—or maybe it just seemed so short. 
When the music stopped you clapped and looked down at me 
and smiled—smiled at me, the littlest, greenest, least important 
girl in that huge armory; smiled just as though you would as 
soon be dancing with me as with anybody else. 

“That was a good one—wasn’t it?’’ you said. 

I hadn’t seen you from that night till the beginning of this 
course, though for a while I used to hear things about you. 
I had no idea that the B. W. Dunn who was to teach adver- 
tising way down East here was the great Brian Dunn. 

I wonder if you really can be as nice as I used to think you 
were, as nice as you still look and sound. It hardly seems fit 
in the scheme of things to give as much niceness as that would 
be to any one man. Still, you see some people who aren’t nice 
at all—maybe it takes somebody like you every once in a while 
to keep up the human average. 

You told us that this week’s papers must hold the reader’s 
interest. I’m sure this will hold yours because it’s all about the 
one thing that’s most interesting to any man, woman or child— 
yourself. And, as you warned us that the days of fake adver- 
tising are numbered, every word of it’s true! 


The unknown writer had interested the reader, there was 
no doubt of that. He read the two pages through again 
and again. Then the normal man’s natural taste for detec- 
tive work sharpened by a lively curiosity, he drew out the 
two advertisements submitted by Betty and Dorothea 
and compared their typing minutely with the writing of the 
unknown. 

Most typewriters, like most people, have their own little 
peculiarities—a clogged letter, a bit of faulty alignment, 


some trick of irregularity. Keenly Brian went through 
the three papers looking for these. 

He found very few; the three typewriters apparently 
were all nearly new. One or two little mechanical pe- 
culiarities of the writers, however, rewarded his search. 
Dorothea was likely to transpose letters, writing “thought,” 
for instance, “thuoght.’’ So was the unknown. But on 
the other hand, both Betty and the unknown crowded 
their letters at the end of the line in a jumble which would 
suggest a machine with no margin release. It was baffling. 

In class Brian regarded the two girls with a carefully 
veiled but very acute curiosity. The dance in the armory 
furnished no clew at all; he had attended dozens held 
there, and the special one when he was a senior, the one 
after the Chicago game, Brian could not recall at all. He 
had had a vague impression that that particular game had 
been celebrated with a box party and a frat smoker. 

“Miss Smith’’—he consulted her paper on the desk 
before him professionally—‘“‘suppose now that you wished 
to widen out your appeal for your correspondence gym- 
nastic course, have you considered how you would go 
about it?” 

“Yes, indeed. I should y 

And in her crisp explanation Betty Smith killed forever 
Brian’s suspicion that she might be the unknown. She 
was so clever, so at her ease, so convincing, so cocksure of 
herself. One could not imagine her longing to touch some- 
body’s hand in a circle two-step, weaving a silly dream 
about somebody and cherishing it through long years. 
One could not fancy her wistful, tremulous, young a brief 
eight years ago. Eight years ago—Brian could see Betty 
Smith breezy, pert and surer of herself, if possible, than 
she was to-night. 

At the close of the class Brian was delayed. He had 
asked the girl who had chosen the beautifying tonic and 
the young man of the belt-versus-suspenders campaign 
to wait a moment. Four others waited, too—two young 
men with vital problems to discuss, an aggressive woman 
in the early thirties who wished to continue an argument 
ruled out in class, a middle-aged man of the chronic- 
questioner type. 

It was an hour before the last one had gone and Brian, 
putting out the classroom lights, started down the dim 
corridor. The regular night lights burned in the deserted 
university building, his steps echoed loudly in the silence. 
Just before he reached the outer door it was pushed open 
by Dorothea Camden. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I caught you!” she gasped. “I saw 
the light go out when I was clear down at the corner, and 
I simply ran. I’ve left my hand bag on the arm of my 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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store windows of Front Street 

until shades were drawn like 
eyes which no longer could stand the blinding light. Even 
Morpet’s Up-to-Date Hardware Establishment had 
dropped its awning as if to keep the hammers and drills, 
the plumbing fixtures and the brass curtain rods from 
melting down into a shapeless mass of metal. 

The stranger in town passed from this window to the 
next. Above it was a new black-and-gold sign, Millinery, 
and the dainty colorings and curlicues and drooping rib- 
bons and tinted straw gave forth a freshness and pleasant 
garden appearance. The window was like a pretty lady 
wedged in between many grim men of business. 

The young man was tall and straight, with regular fea- 
tures and a slight pallor of skin. About his excellent nose 
and firm mouth, about his gray eyes and his square chin, 
there was an attractive mingling of calm and humor, of 
good breeding and love of life which would make a per- 
son say ‘‘There goes a lovable rascal.’’ No doubt the 
average healthy young woman would wonder sympathetic- 
ally why this well-attired young stranger walked with a 
limp, holding one leg quite straight and his body erect, as 
if to hide his infirmity as much as possible. 

“That’s funny,” he said, looking at the seven 
beautiful summer hats. “‘Too bad to let them 
get sun-struck. That black bow, for instance, 
ought to be tied in all its coquetry under some 
pink and velvety chin.” 

Saying this, he opened the narrow door. A 
bell attached to its top, so arranged as to call 
someone from behind the wide green curtain at 
the back of the exhibition room, gave forth an 
alarming ‘Cling!”’ 

Having paused, and hearing nothing, he 
walked slowly toward the green curtain. Push- 
ing this drapery aside without hesitation he 
found himself looking straight into the startled 
eyes of a girl who apparently, 
aroused from sprawling slumber 
upon a covered couch, had sud- 
denly sat up in terror. ‘‘Go 
away !’’ she said vehemently. 

He was not astonished to find 
that the little person had blue 
eyes the color of shadows on 
the sunlit snow and golden hair 
with the lightness and sheen of 
thistledown. He was sure that 
the hats in the window had told 
him of her already. 

“Go away?” he 
‘Are you the boss?” 

“Yes,”’ she said firmly, “I am 
him.” : 

She had a handkerchief rolled up into 
a pellet of fine linen the size of a dove’s 
egg and clenched in her hand. Now, mak- 
ing a gesture of command, she dropped it. 
The man stooped more quickly than she. 

“Give it back to me,” she said. 

“Tt is wet,”’ he said accusingly. 

She glowered at him. ’ 

“Tam Miss Florida Tennyson,” she said. <a 
“T own this shop. I was—asleep.” 

“T think you have also been crying,” he replied with a 
low bow, returning her handkerchief. “I feel that partic- 
ular dampness characteristic of a beautiful lady’s tears.” 

“Do not speak of it!” , 

“T go,” he said with a mock shiver of terror. 

As he started away, however, she saw, as one with 
sentient insight might see, something she might be sorry 
to have go out of her life forever. 

“Tamsorry I wasrude,’’shesaid. “It was because 

Turning, he came back, sat down in the white chair 
before one of the two long mirrors and stared at the floor. 

“Partly my fault, Miss Tennyson,” he said at last. 
“T am a stranger in Volabia. I am only one Holbrook 
Gray—a wanderer. I came to Volabia because I was told 
to go somewhere where there was nothing to do. I find 
there is so much progress and push and bustle about this 
booming little town that I have filled the prescription. 
A stranger would be exactly like a ghost were it not that 
he is less than a ghost. I try to haunt Volabia and I can’t 
even make anyone see that I am haunting. You will for- 
give me if I haunt you?” 

She smiled. 

“T think you better go.”’ 

“T will,” he said. “But why were you crying? Tell me 
that and I will go content to the end of my days.” ; 

She said, ‘‘They—they dare to say ——” 

“Stop!’’ he commanded. “I know the rest.” 
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“But Why Were You Crying? Tell Me That and 
I Will Go Content to the End of My Days”’ 


“But I have told you absolutely nothing. Indeed, I 
could not!” 

“May I repeat that I know all?” he said. 

“Tmpossible!’’ 

“Then let me disclose to you. You are the daughter of 
a family which has met with misfortune. Perhaps a death 
has dislodged you from your surroundings. Though used 
to nice people and nice surroundings, you have had to face 
earning a living. Finally you come to a place which is 
growing, where the hope of new business is good. You 
open this store—recently. You attend a church on Sun- 
days. You are asked into one or two social affairs. You 
are welcomed with a crash of Christian duty. Then the 
young men begin to admire you; their fathers also, but 
with less courage. Whereupon the women of the town call 
meetings of their union. In executive sessions and hardly 
with a spoken word they tip you the black spot. You are 
barred. The frost is on. The silent rival-and-competitor 
extinguisher begins to work. Then someone—some daring 
young man or some equally crazy and indiscreet person 
asks why. There must be an answer. What is it? Always 
the same. Sweet libel. Gentle slander. In strictest confi- 
dence Mrs. So-and-So says that so and so. The town buzzes 
with it. You hear of it. You—you weep. Cling! There is 
your bell, and behold, it is I!’’ 
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“Who are you?” 

“Just Holbrook Gray,” he said, 
smiling. 

“How did you know—everything?”’ 

“Gasp not,” he answered. “I was once in military intel- 
ligence. I got this leg and a touch of shock some time ago 
trying to be a mind machine about the location of an 
enemy battery. I would not disclose my methods to many. 
To you I would disclose anything except the extent to 
which my emotions are stirred in your presence. That 
remains my sweet secret. I saw that your sign was new, 
that you had put up a mail box in a town where there are 
no deliveries. I saw you, heard your voice. The rest is 
easy.” 

“How can you say so?” 

“It is not only easy—it is practically inevitable. No 
young woman who is—well—er—like you could go to a 
town of this size and kind and escape the experience in any 
but one way.” 

“And how?” 

“Join the woman’s union. Rule One: No newcomer 
shall take notice of any male whatsoever until all former 
members are properly provided for. Rule Two: No mem- 
ber who works for a living shall compete with a member 

who does not. Rule Three: No new member shall 
receive love from any him except on express order 
from said him’s mother.” 

“‘T will see them all in 

“Guinea first !’’ he finished. 

“Good for you!” 
: Gray rose, yawned, 
stretched, and then said: “I 
take it that the men—well, 
aren’t seen with you now. 
No. What a powerful lot of 
cutthroats the woman’s union 
is! What cowards men are! 
Bless my soul, Volabia surely 
needs a spiritual reawaken- 
ing! I’ll come in again to- 
morrow if you'll let me. I 
think we can plan a restora- 
tion of Christian humility in 
Volabia.”” Hestrolled toward 
the door. ‘‘Good-by, beau- 
tiful Miss Florida Tenny- 
son,” said he. “Surely you 
think no ill of me.” 

“To be frank with you, as 
they say in this town—to be 
frank with you, I think you 
are the nicest thing I have 
seen for a long time.” 

He bowed. 
ode “T believe that you and I 

can water the drooping spirit 
of Volabia with the flower 
m pot of evangelism. What do 
you know of Volabia?”’ 
“This town?” 

“No, Volabia—the country—the nation—one of those 
dozens of. little countries—Albania, Bessarabia, Monte- 
negro, Thrace, Transylvania, Volabia—those who poured 
their woes at the clay feet of the peace conference.” 

“T fear that I ——” 

He laughed. 

“T am astranger, too, but even I knew what most of the 
people do not—that this town was named for the ancient 
little dynasty, the seat of the Slovenian sovereigns. Look 
at the atlas, Miss Florida Tennyson. Americans are still 
sadly behind on their geography. Look at the atlas and 
dry your tears, for I will return anonymously.” 

The truth is that few Americans, in spite of the fact of 
the upheaval of boundaries and alliances, have ever cor- 
rectly placed Volabia. Most of them, indeed, have never 
heard of it at all. Like those who are unable to name the 
capital of the province of Grekovina, they need feel no 
particular shame. Even in Volabia, this progressive little 
city, with its chamber of commerce, its famous Eggleston 
Park, its residential development on Bowman’s Hill and 
its dye and chemical and textile plants, there is no par- 
ticular reason why the citizens should be charged with 
memory of the origin of their municipality’s name. Safe to 
say that Mr. Charles Been, the head of the dye works, 
Edward Roscoe, the capitalist and banker, Boardman 
Cox, the state senator, and all the lesser lights had lived 
without a thought of the other once-famed and now ancient 
Volabia, far away, a bleeding little ethnological and polit- 
ical unit, still being ground into misery between the in- 
trigues and the armaments of great exploiting powers. No 
one who is unfamiliar with the position of Volabia on maps 
of the last century may now rise to say that the citizens of 
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the city of Volabia in the United States were to blame for 
their unenlightenment. 

Holbrook Gray, when he visited Miss Florida Tennyson 
for his second sentimental sitting, brought with him litera- 
ture on Volabia. 

“T once thought I would see the mountains of that 
unfortunate country,” he told her. ‘The fact is that I 
might have crossed the great pass and descended into the 
war-torn valley of the little Slovenian civilization had not 
the better half of a shell bounced upon my tender shin.”’ 

She blushed. She said, ‘You have seen so much! My 


ignorance makes me feel like a one-piece bathing suit.’” 


He pointed to the magazines and pamphlets he had 
brought in. 

“There’s the cure for your trouble,” he told her. “But 
I do not hold your ignorance against you, Florida. Your 
eyes acquit you, your almost-natural complexion makes 
forgiveness a pleasure, your flexible lips are better than a 
college degree.” ; 

“T could have had a college degree,” she told him, “if 
J had had the money for tuition.” 

“Never mind,” he said. “‘Be benighted for all of me! 
Your smile gives you the freedom of the city.” 

“Thank you, Holbrook,” she said mockingly. “You are 
no Caliban or Cyrano yourself. What are these?”’ 

They were a stack of copies of the Volabia’s Freedom, 
Volume I, Number 7. There were photographs of Vola- 
bian hillsides with the shepherds of that stock-raising little 
principality in their characteristic native peasant dress. 
There was a stirring appeal for the independence of Vola- 
bia written by the famous Gen. Constant Amerain, who 
led the Volabians when they were brigaded among the 
French at Verdun. One of the assistants to an American 
commissioner at Paris told in a long article the true story 
of how the claims of Volabia were shelved by the peace 
negotiators. There were letters of appeal from ruined 
merchants who had been obliged to flee when Mackensen 
had devastated their country. 

“America will not fail those whose aspirations for 
democracy and freedom are like her own,” said the cable 
sent by the high commissioner, Demanscheki. 

Already one and a half million for the relief of the starv- 
ing peasants huddled in Anchanda had been subscribed by 
Americans who understood the need. 

“The magazine is a nice magazine,” said Florida, allow- 
ing her fingers to touch Gray’s lightly and almost caress- 
ingly as she handed it back to him. “It is on coated 
paper—a nicely dressed magazine.” 

“That is recognized by the enemies of Volabia,’”’ he said 
gravely. ‘“‘The oppressors of that little country have 
already started a counter propaganda all over the United 
States.” 

Florida sighed. 

“In America everybody’s ax is being ground, isn’t it— 
except America’s?” 

“Nevertheless, I have asked the Chicago office of the 
Volabia Autonomy League to send a copy to any selected 
list of citizens here. Also 
a copy of this pamphlet 
by Anisigo Warcas, the 
poet of Anchanda. It is 
called Justice and Cur- 
rency Inflation in Vola- 
bia.” 
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“And you propose —— 

“____ to awake the conscience, or whatever you call it, 
of this unregenerate town.” 

Florida bit her lower lip in meditation. Finally she said: 
“You won’t have much trouble, dear stranger. It is one of 
the most ostentatiously benevolent places I ever lit in.” 

“For those few words I could kiss you!”’ he said. 

“Nay,” she replied. 

He arose sadly and strolled forth. When he was at the 
door she looked up and added, ‘In any case—not yet.” 

“My goodness!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Haven’t we got each 
other psychoanalyzed!” 

The literature from the Volabia press bureau made a 
profound impression upon those who were put upon Hol- 
brook Gray’s selected list. 

“T trust you will understand that enemies of Volabia 
would stop at nothing to prevent any interference from 
America in Volabia’s behalf,”’ he told those good people, 
men and women, of the little city upon whom he called in 
person and to whom he gave his confidential printed mat- 
ter. ‘‘Until the local committee is formed, please let this 
matter be between us.”’ 

“My husband rather wondered what you were doing 
here in our town,’ Mrs. Boardman Cox said to him. At 
fifty she still tries to make her eyes look starry and curls 
her legs and feet under her girlishly whenever she sits on a 
divan. . 

“Now, of course, I understand perfectly. You began 
your love for this—this ——”’ 

“Volabia,”’ said Gray. 

“Yes, during the war of course. You were wounded— 
yes? Near—where did you say?—Anchanda. An—yes, 
Anchanda of course. How interesting! How very, very 
interesting !’’ 

“Yes, quite,” he said, repeating the English accent. 
“Prince Donysius gave me a decoration, as a matter of 
fact. I never wear it. It seems rather improper in a 
democracy. You know—the badge of kings, a bauble of 
royalty, and so on.” 

“T certainly wouldn’t hesitate myself,’’ replied Mrs. 
Cox. ‘You know, I did work myself during that time. 
I was chairman of our drives for the war chest. But then I 
suppose that kind of effort is not recognized.” 

“Tt should be,” said Holbrook, reaching for his hat. 

“You spoke of a committee?” she asked with a high- 
rising inflection. 

He appeared quite embarrassed. 

“Yes, the head of the committee for the Volabian 
fund—well, we had thought of asking Mrs. Roscoe, the 
wife of the banker. You 
know her?” 

“Yes’?—with a frost. 
Mrs. Cox and Mrs. Roscoe 
were old rivals for the 
social leader- 
ship of the 
town. 


“Of course, if we had dreamed that you would take 
it EL, 

“T would.” 

“Sign here,” said Gray, quick as a whip. 

“And may I ask who else ff 

He showed her the list. 

Mrs. Cox’s brightly polished nail stopped at the name of 
Miss Florida Tennyson. She said, “I was just wonder- 
ing bate tT 

“ Yes? ” 

“‘T wonder whether I may speak to you in frankness and 
in confidence. I am wondering about this name.” 

“Ts the person disqualified by lack of interest in justice 
to the smaller nations?” he asked. 

“Well, no. But of course, after all, don’t you think, 
Mr. Gray, that there is a certain social tone as 

He smiled encouragingly and said, “Even in charity? 
Well, yes.” 

“She is not of our set,’’ Mrs. Cox asserted, resting her 
hand upon a pile of English reviews, “if you know what 
I mean.” 

“T know—exactly.”” He took a pencil and ran a heavy 
black line through Florida Tennyson. 

Mrs. Cox smiled. She said, “I don’t know how it may 
be elsewhere, but somehow here in Volabia all the worth- 
while movements seem to fall into the proper people’s 
hands, as it were.”’ 

“Quite,”’ said he, and pressed a good-by around her 
scented fingers. 

Mrs. Roscoe’s house was not far different from that of 
Mrs. Cox. One leaned a little to the French chateau, the 
other a little toward the Spanish mission. Each had 
twenty-odd childless rooms, each had plate-glass exhibi- 
tion windows for the dining room and drawing-room, not 
only for a view of the river by those inside, but for a view 
of those inside, and their possessions, by the casual and 
envious looker-in from the outside. But Mrs. Roscoe her- 
self was different from the girlish Mrs. Cox. The former 
was of the type which Holbrook Gray called the Queen 
Damager. White and curly of hair, florid of face, heavy of 
weight, and her overfed fingers clicked and twinkled with 
rings. She would have puffed out additionally if she had 
heard someone call her wne grande dame. She was a tufted 
surplusage. 

She was quite put out to find who was to be chairman 
of the committee. 

“Ah, but we have planned another place for you, Mrs. 
Roscoe,” said Gray. ‘‘When we hold our great mass 
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Reewit: since October, 1917, has presented 


few ifany attractions for Russians of birth, 

breeding, education, wealth or unusual 
talent—unless the constant danger of robbery, 
torture and sudden death ean be classed as at- 
tractions. It has been more or less fashionable 
in certain circles to declare that many of the 
Russians who have fled from the gentle 
attentions of the Bolsheviks in the past 
three and a half years would have done 
much better to have stayed at home. 
This may be true. More than 
3,000,000 of them have come 
tearing out since the Bolsheviks 
broke loose; and it is more 
than likely that several of 
them would be more con- 
veniently situated if, after 
the Bolsheviks had appro- 
priated their houses and 
their lands and their jewels, 
and stood a few of their 
relatives in front of open 
graves and turned machine 
guns loose on them, they 
had continued to linger 
around the old homestead 
and trust to luck. It is not 
natural, however, so to linger; 
and after one has observed the 
working of the Bolshevik mind 
one is inclined to trust less in luck 
than in a set of false whiskers and the 
rapid motion of one’s own legs. One be- 
comes thoroughly convinced that the only 
place to be is some place where the Bolshe- 
viks aren’t, and that any risk is worth taking 
in order to get there. Several superior persons have 
spoken to me about Russian refugees in a disparaging 
manner. 

“The great trouble with most of them,” say the dis- 
paragers patronizingly, ‘“‘is their tendency to become 
panic-stricken and run away before they need to.” 

I can only say that I have talked with great numbers 
of Russian refugees in every part of Europe, and it 
is my sincere belief that if those who disparage them 
had been subjected to the same threats and the same 
indignities and the same horrors and the same shadow 
ef death lurking in the background, they, too, would 
have gone into the profession of refugeeing with such 
unparalleled enthusiasm that in their progress from one 
country to another they would have touched only the 
high spots. That, I am sure, would have been my 
simple but comprehensive program if I had been in their 
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One of the Many Crowded Cargo Boats That Slipped 
Out of Sebastopol Harbor During the Crimean Exodus 


position; and I am also reasonably sure that it would 
have been the program of anyone who possessed his 
health and who was not a hopeless idiot. 

Those who disparage the refugees have an odd habit 
of forgetting the enormous numbers of Russians who 
have been killed by extraordinary commissions and 
other Bolshevik agencies. These extraordinary com- 
missions are known to the Russians as—I spell the 
words phonetically—Chesvi Chaika. Every city and 
town under Bolshevik control has its Chesvi Chaika. 
Any person suspected of working against the soviets is 


haled summarily before the Chesvi Chaika and 
given a drumhead trial. If he is found guilty 
he is led from the judges’ chamber to a closed 
door. The door is opened. He walks across the 
threshold—and is shot or clubbed to death. 
The Chesvi Chaika wastes no time on empty 
formalities or useless delays. This, by the way, 
is not anti-Bolshevik propaganda, but plain 
fact. No approximately reliable estimate 
has ever been made of the total num- 
ber of bourgeoisie whom the Bolshe- 
viks have murdered in Russia and 
Siberia; but to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, from in- 
formation which I have col- 
lected in Siberia, the Balkans 
and the western fringe of 
Soviet Russia, and from re- 
liable observers in Bolshe- 
vik territory, the number 
cannot be less than 400,- 
000. It is probably very 
much larger; but it-is cer- 
tainly not less. Atany rate, 
a great number of people of 
the same type as the refugees 
have been killed by the Bol- 
sheviks, and the person who 
would find fault with a refugee 
for being a refugee might also 
be expected to look askance at a 
man for getting out of the path of 
a rapidly moving automobile. 
Since the Bolsheviks took charge of 
Russian affairs back in the autumn of 


Russian Refugees Received by Turks at Prinkipo Island, Near Constantinople. A Hodja is Pleading for the Homeless 
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1917 more than 3,000,000 Russians have poured out of 
the country. For the most part they have consisted of 
the so-called intelligentzia of the nation—people of noble 
birth, people of wealth, people of education, people who 


held high positions under the old imperial government. 
They have poured out on foot, in carriages, in rowboats, 
in trainloads, in shiploads, on camel back even. 
have poured out of the north into Finland. They have 


poured east through Siberia and into Japan and Man- 
churia. They have poured west into Poland and Germany 


and the other countries of Western Europe; and they have 
poured south across the Black and Caspian Seas, into the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean countries. Sometimes 


they were able to carry jewels with them; sometimes they 
were able to.take a few extra clothes; but usually they 
emerged from Russia with the garments in which they stood 
and nothing else. And there they are, 3,000,000 of them 
and more, penniless and friendless and helpless in commu- 


nities which—as a result of after-war disorganization and 


depression—are unable to provide work for even their 


own people. There they are—admirals working as jani- 
tors, colonels chopping wood; princesses waiting on table; 
generals presiding over restaurant coat rooms or selling 
paper flowers on street corners; countesses sewing on 
piecework in attic bedrooms. 

Those are the fortunate ones, for they have work. Then 
there are the other thousands—the other millions—who 
have no work and who can get no work; the erstwhile 
generals and admirals and barons and princes and counts; 
the one-time governors of provinces and mayors of great 
cities and university professors and merchant princes who 
sit all day and twiddle their thumbs and subsist on the 
bounty of others. Hundreds of thousands of the refugees 
have suffered such a moral breakdown that they refuse 
work when work is offered to them. They ask nothing but 
a little food and a little tobacco and a warm place where 
they can doze and talk and argue. But most of them want 
work, something to do, anything to do that will give them 
a few pennies and freedom from the horrible and unbear- 
able monotony of doing nothing. 

The streams of refugees which have poured out of 
Russia’s human reservoirs have never entirely dried up at 


A Group of Upper:Class Refugees Just Landed 
at Gallipoli Village 


any time, because of the perpetual activities of 
the so-called extraordinary commissions for com- 
bating counter-revolutions. These commissions 
might more appropriately be called extraordinary 
commissions for the extermination of decent 
Russians. Soviet representatives in various Eu- 
ropean countries smile deprecatingly and pity- 
ingly at the mere suggestion that members of 
the old nobility or the old imperial army who 
have fled from Russia would be treated cruelly if 
they came within the jurisdiction of the soviets. 


The Fate of the Nobility 


ET the heads of the extraordinary commis- 
sions have an unquenchable hatred for the 
Russians who had held positions of power and 
authority in the old empire. When persons 
who had held such positions were called before 
some of these extraordinary commissions they 
were practically certain to be sentenced to death 
after trials which were the merest travesties on 
justice. 
The extraordinary commissions are absolute 
in their judgments and in their powers. A soviet 


They 


Refugees Drying Out in the Sunshine on the Beach of Proti Island 


representative in Constantinople might sweetly declare 
that Prince Galitzin was at perfect liberty to return from 
Constantinople to Moscow without danger of interference. 
Yet the first extraordinary commission that discovered 
Prince Galitzin’s whereabouts, in ease he did return, would 
be quite free to run him into a dark room and drop a crow- 
bar on his head—and the chances are excellent that it 
would do so. Many members of the so-called bourgeoisie 
have remained hidden or living quietly in Russia until the 
extraordinary commissions discovered their whereabouts 
and summoned them to appear. 

When this happened they fled as rapidly as they could 
to the outside world, just as you or I would flee. 

This aceounts for the 
perpetual flowing of the 
refugee streams. Dur- 
ing acounter-revolution 
or after a counter- 
revolution, or after any 
unusual anti-Bolshevik 
demonstrations, the 
refugee streams in- 
crease to roaring tor- 
rents, and adjacent 
countries are flooded 
with princesses and 
former governors of 
provinces and ex-army 
officers and erstwhile 
owners of large estates. 
If one’s imagination is 
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insured against strain one can get a faint idea of the 
present Russian refugee situation by imagining the Gov- 
ernment of the United States taken over by a class of 
people who loathed with a deadly loathing the persons who 
formerly occupied all positions of trust and authority. 


If Russia Were America 


eee all our army and navy officers fleeing to 
Canada or Mexico or to Europe to escape death at the 
hands of these people; imagine our ex-Presidents and our 
legislators and our supreme-court justices, our governors 
of states and mayors of cities and present and past cabinet 
ministers, our college professors and railroad presidents 
and big manufacturers, our bankers and merchants and 
hotel proprietors and newspaper owners and gentleman 
farmers—imagine all these people and everybody tainted 
by association with them or relationship to them, With 
their wives and their children, pouring out of New York 
and Chicago and Cleveland and St. Louis and every other 
American city in panic-stricken streams, traveling in 
freight cars, traveling on foot and hiding in ditches at 
night, traveling on horseback and in motor boats and in 
rowboats, traveling for weeks and months and even for 
years through sections of the country where all transporta- 
tion had broken down, and finally escaping to another 
country with nothing of their own except the clothes on 
their backs. Imagine all this successfully, and you will 
have a hazy notion of what happened when the Bolsheviks 
got after the bourgeoisie. 

(Continued on Page 49) 


A Refugee Camp at Proti Island Near Constantinople. There is Canvas Covering for the Women and Children Only 


WO months after the arrest 

‘le of Corcoran, Annie and 

| Policeman X had their first 

quarrel; over thearrest, infact, or 

rather over the singular part that 

Policeman X had played. Whether, during the preliminary 

examination, some chance remark of his had excited her 

ever sensitive suspicion, or whether it was mere instinct 

on her part, she had not rested until she had drawn the 

story out of him. Having obtained it, her scorn knew no 
bounds. 

“And you saw him come out of the house; and you 
trailed him, saw where he buried the stuff, and met him 
and took him to the inspector.and didn’t say ‘Here’s the 
man you want, and I'll tell you why.’ God help you, 
Michael! No; you said x 

“But, Annie,’’ Policeman X interrupted, “I liked that 
lad, and I wanted to give him the chance to come clean— 
see?—instead ‘of telling on him. It would be so much 
better for him, the one decent thought he’d have to take 
up the river. I believed he would; and he did—in spite of 
that girl of his, that yeller cat!” . 

Annie flung out her arms. 

“What do I care what happens to him? It’s you! Why 
can you never take advantage of your good luck?” 

“And another man’s bad luck?” 

“Everyone does. It’s the only way people get on.’’ She 
was breathing as if on the point of tears. “ You’re always 
thinking what’s going to happen to other people, and never 
what’s going to become of you—and me.. Always getting 
mixed up in someone’s fool scrape that would bring you in 
for a call-down at headquarters; yes, or worse. What 
d’yer suppose would happen to you in this case if they 
knew you’d suppressed evidence? You’d be broke!’’ 

“Well,” Policeman X suggested, ““‘why don’t you step 
down an’ tell ’em?”’ 

It was the first time he had treated her to sarcasm. She 
froze. Her rejoinder was that if he thought so much of 
thieves and murderers he couldn’t be interested in decent 
people. 

Policeman X was very angry—sore, he put it to himself. 
He had unburdened his conscience in the hope of sympathy 
and this was the result, this explosion of criticism! 

As he plodded home across the park he reflected bitterly 
on the unreasonableness of women. You couldn’t conceal 
anything from them. They would find out; and then, 
when they had, they were always saying, “How did you 
come to do that?” 

This question had been a poser for Policeman X more 
than once in his career. He didn’t always know. Certain 
occasions had seemed to require at the moment certain 
behavior, perhaps not strictly practical. A man had his 
feelings about these things. She was right, of course, in 
saying he had been on the unofficial side of one or two inci- 
dents—safe enough, as it happened; still, you never knew. 
And a man expecting to marry—that was, of course, if 
Annie would ever speak to him again He squared 
his shoulders. He’d show her. He’d be official, if that was 
what she wanted. He could stick to the letter of the law 
as well as anybody! The thing that really rankled, that he 
couldn’t shake off, nor walk off, was that parting shot of 
hers about thieves and murderers. She must know he 
thought more of her than of anyone else in the world. Of 
course she knew it! 

Nevertheless the desire to explain it to her was growing 
very strong, and it had become a positive obsession by the 
time he emerged into the wide thoroughfare of Broadway. 
He went into a cigar store on the corner and surveyed the 


telephone booths. 
Allthree were filled, 
and the tradition 
that men are brief 
over the telephone 
was not well substantiated. They were there, it appeared, 
permanently. One, with a corner of his mouth at the 
transmitter, talked steadily, inaudibly, leisurely, exactly as 
though he had settled down for a discussion in the office. 
The dark, blue-shaven young fellow in the next cubicle was 
carrying on a conversation, loud, ardent, and so exceed- 
ingly intimate that even the clerk behind the counter— 
weary and disillusioned as he was—paid attention. The 
third occupant gave out at moments his tireless plaint— 
“Operator? Operator? Operator?”’ 

Policeman X left this place, crossing a pavement 
through whose gratings rose a draft as if from infernal 
regions, threaded the traffic and arrived on the opposite 
corner before a building whose windows displayed white 
letters two feet high on a blue background. Entering he 
was enveloped in a wave of warm air. Odors of vanilla, 
antiseptics, perfumes, the smell of fur against flesh as- 
saulted his nostrils. The emanations of the crowd mingled 
with the emanations of the bottles and boxes on the 
shelves. He pushed himself between the lounging youths 
and chattering, sipping girls, and glanced doubtfully at 
the row of glass doors that entirely crossed the back of 
the shop. 

All closed. All women! All talking! “Lord!” He 
uttered a faintly audible groan; consulted his watch. Of 
course. It was ten after five. He resigned himself, leaning 
against the corner of a counter, watching the row of figures 
behind glass, like portraits in a lit gallery, done by the 
most unsparing of all modernists. A boy was waiting 
outside one of these cubicles, thejdoor of which was slightly 
ajar; the voice of the girl within was audible. 

“Jeannette wants me to go to a concert with her. You 
don’t mind, do you, mother? . What? Oh, 
we'll have a bite at some little place around here. . . . 
Oh yes, some dairy place. --» What? . . Perfectly 
respectable! . . Yes; I’ll be home by ten. Sure.” 

“Concert! Dairy place!” the listener reflected cyni- 
cally. “A musical comedy for theirs!” 

The girl came out with a triumphant smile, joining the 
boy; and Policeman X established himself in the booth. 
It was resonant of the voices on either side. 

“Listen, dearie. You go to the butcher’s and get a nice 
porterhouse steak, the kind papa likes, and put two bottles 
of beer on ice; and when he comes home tell:him that 
mamma’s been detained downtown, unavoidably de- 
tained, but not to wait; I’ll be home as soon as I can. 
I’ve got my key, so he needn’t sit up.” 

Waiting impatiently for his number, Policeman X 
grinned in spite of himself. So they were all telling little 
lies and slipping off somewhere. Well, it was Saturday 
night, and he didn’t know as he blamed them. 

A voice on the other side struck in here, and he listened 
with a vague interest, because this voice was of a quality 
that is seldom heard in public stations. It said merely, 
“Call me at the Lafayette at nine and I’ll tell you then 
what I’m going to do. No, I can’t. I’ll tell you 
then.”’ There was a sharp click as the instrument was hung 
up. He had a glimpse of a tall blond woman, slender, 
wrapped in gray fur, first her profile, then her back, as she 
emerged and passed through the crowd. The shop door 
was opened for her by a man in chauffeur’s livery. 

“Funny,” the man at the telephone philosophized. 
“She’s the real thing, as they say; you’d think she could 
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sit in her house and 
telephone to any- 
one she wanted to, 
but here she is at it 
like all the rest. 


MEADE PRINCE 
Hullo, hullo? Is that—is Annie there? . . . Miss 
O’Farrell? Out?” His voice fell at least half an 
octave. ‘‘Do you know when she’s coming in? . .. I 
see. . « No, it’s of no importance.” 

He put the receiver back with a slam—the more vicious 
because a new voice in the right-hand booth had begun to 
whine with a thin West Side accent, “Don’t you love me 
any more, dearie?”’ 

This was at five-fifteen. Telephone time is longest on 
Saturday night. Other evenings it extends from five to 
six-thirty; but on this last one of the week nine is the hour 
when the final voices of ardor, argument, explanation and 
reproach are heard. At nine the chorus must dwindle, for 
then couples and groups are crystallized, dinners are draw- 
ing near an end, and dancing is on. 

At half past eight the windows of a restaurant in a side 
street shone golden through their curtains; an old brick 
building painted white, solidly planted on a corner of this 
short backwater of traffic, the only vehicles that moved 
being the motors that drove up or away or were parked, 
waiting. A flight of stone steps mounted to its doors. 
From here one passed into a narrow hall flagged with 
white and green, on the left a maze of little offices, on the 
right the dining rooms, high ceiled, mirrored and crowded. 
It was a gayer crowd, queerer, more distinguished and 
more sharply contrasted than the vast tepid horde that 
surged in and out of the caverns on the upper avenues. 
The young man who occupied one of the small tables 
beside the wall seemed to find it interesting. He looked at 
it as though across a distance, across footlights, perhaps; 
and regularly as his gaze returned to his companion’s face 
this interest quickened to a more vivid emotion. 

If the crowd was the play, then his companion was the 
leading lady, the flower, the quintessence of the show. 
Nothing could have been more engaging than this face. 
Beneath the brim of a small, darkly purple hat appeared 
a dark orderly mass of hair, cut square like a child’s and 
curly. Dark eyes danced under curly brows. Her mouth 
curled down, and then up unexpectedly at the corners. 
Her thick throat rose.white from the neck of a collarless, 
plain velvet dress. She was small, but there was nothing 
of the doll about her; too much vigor, too much expression 
in the vivid, alert head, too little self-consciousness in the 
attitudes of her body. She had the aplomb of an animal, 
the frank, fearless curiosity of a boy, and something warm 
and sturdy in her vitality as if it were veritably of the soil, 
a primitive growth. Only an acute student of human 
beings might have detected in her face the glint of humor- 
ous observations never to be found in the true primitive. 

She, too, looked over the room, not as her companion 
did, vaguely speculative, but familiarly, with a relish of 
observation, recognizing this or the other situation, seeing 
more in the turn of a glass than he in the flourish of a 
pistol. Occasionally she recognized individuals. Someone 
coming in stopped, leaned over her chair; exclamations 
and elliptical sentences flashed between them. Someone 
had just come back from the ends of the earth or was just 
going or had just experienced something awful or won- 
derful. 

“You know a lot of people here, don’t you?”’ he inquired 
a little jealously. 

“Not many. I used to know almost everyone in the 
room.” 
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“Did they come from this neighborhood?” 

“From all over. It’s an old place, and the food is good. 
Everyone knows it.” 

“Everyone?” 

“Well, everyone who’s lived here any length of time.” 

“T see; that’sit.’””’ Then as she looked at him inquiringly 
he continued: ‘That’s why they’re different from the up- 
town crowd. There’s something—I can’t make it out. 
What do they mean?”’ 

She laughed. ‘New York.” 

“But what’s that?”’ 

Still smiling she looked away from him over the room. 
A bell hop was wandering among the crowd, intoning a 
mysterious chant. Her glance followed his progress, 
paused, rested a moment at a certain table and reverted 
again to her companion. 

“Why is it,’’ she demanded, “that people who are paged 
in restaurants never answer their calls?”’ 

He made a sound of mingled amusement and exaspera- 
tion. “You do say the most extraordinary things.” 

“But do they?”’ she insisted. 

“What do I care? I ask you what is New York’s 
characteristic, and you reply with a thing like that.” 

“But I haven’t the least idea. Oh, well, I suppose it’s 
pep and go; and being awfully onto everything.” 

“Yes, and into,’”’ the young man supplemented. ‘“I’ll 
say! You're all of you like your favorite words, ‘awful’ 
and ‘wonderful’; and you’re more awful and wonderful 
than any of them.” 

“You don’t like it?”’ 

“T like you, Clem; I don’t need to tell you how much.” 

She gave him one of her warm, direct glances. 

The color came up under his fair skin. “All the same, 
you know you’re a terrible proposition.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t say ‘problem.’ 
terrible?” 

“You’re impenetrable.” 

“Why, I’ve told you everything about myself.” 

“Oh, yes, card-catalogue stuff: ‘Field, Clemente; 
widow; profession, house decoration; address, so-and-so; 
height, five feet one, mole at corner of left eye.’’’ 

She smiled. “What more can you want?” 

“What you feel!” 

It was evident what the young man felt. His face was 
pale with emotion. She observed it for a moment atten- 
tively—the square, bold, clean outline, the supersensitive 
eyes, the stubborn chin. 


How am I 


“And what was it that you told me a little while ago? 
That you were going home?” 

“T’m not going because I want to,’’ he returned a little 
sullenly. 

“You're going because you hate it here.” 

“T don’t hateit. You wouldn’t say you hated a mountain 
because you couldn’t get a foothold on it.” 

She was serious now. ‘“‘Can’t you get a foothold?”’ 

“T might if I could hang on a little longer, but I can’t.” 

“‘Can’t you get a job?” 

He gave his head a sharp negative movement. 

Her beautiful speculative eyes held his for a moment. 
Then she suggested tentatively, “Perhaps I might know 
someone.” 

He rejected the offer almost fiercely. “No, I can’t take 
that sort of thing from you.” 

“But if you could take it from anyone,” she began 
eagerly, “I should think he 

“Then say I can’t take it from any woman. Least of all 
from you! Why, I ought to be giving you things.” 

“You have. You’ve been giving me far too many— 
flowers and books and parties.” 

“Oh, those! They’re nothing.”’ 

“And then taking me to an expensive place like this to 
eat!’? She looked at him indignantly. “If I’d had any 
idea ——” 

“Don’t worry,” he retorted grimly. ‘I’ve got the price 
of the bill—and my ticket home.” 

“And how much besides?”’ 

His glare provoked her to laughter. Still coaxing, lean- 
ing across the table toward him, she murmured, “Please 
tell me.” 

He attempted in vain to retain his fierce expression. His 
face relaxed into a grin. 

“T shall tell you nothing. However little it is, I’m going 
to blow it to-night on our last celebration.” 

“Not on mine.” 

“Oh, yes, on ours! You surely won’t refuse to have a 
party this last night?’’ 

“T won’t refuse, no; but I want you not to spend all 
that money.” 

“All that money !’’ he echoed derisively. 

“T’ve a very particular reason,” she insisted. “It’s not 
what you think. I’m not advising you. You’ve a perfect 
right to blow every cent of it, if you want, and go home in 
a box car. Only, I’m asking 4 

“What is it?” 


“Tell me first how much.” 

The very evident anxiety in her look won. 

“T’ve seventy-two dollars and eighty-five cents,” he 
declared. ‘“‘Now, then, what’s the reason?” 

“Tt’s a favor,’”’ she murmured, looking down into her 
empty coffee cup. 

“Well?”’ Then, as she still did not speak, he burst out: 
“Clem, that’s not fair! You get anything you like out of 
me, and then you won’t ue 

“T’m embarrassed.” 

“You? You couldn’t be. Why should you? You can 
ask me anything in the world.”’ 

“Can I?”’ She looked up. 

“Certainly. Out with it.” 

“T want to borrow fifty dollars.’ 

His hesitation was pure surprise. The figure that she 
made—in velvet, against a background of fur, and with 
those sparkling points of green fire pendent from her ears— 
suggested money. Money spent, perhaps! He flushed. 

“ Are you sure that’ll be enough?”’ 

“Quite. It’s for a certain thing, a debt that’s got to be 
paid this week. I thought it could wait until next month, 
when I will have plenty, but a 

“Put your hand under the table.” 

She did so, and felt three bills between her fingers. She 
sighed “Thank you,” folded them, still beneath the table, 
and put them in her purse. She looked relieved, though 
there was a touch of constraint in her manner. Her com- 
panion, on the contrary, seemed to have cast diffidence 
aside. Leaning forward, his folded arms resting upon the 
cloth, he regarded her anxiously. 

“Tell me, Clemente, how do you live?” 

“On credit, like everyone else.’ 

“Yes, but your business—is that all right?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. It’s up and down. Now I’m 
affluent, and now I’m stuck; and suddenly I’m all right 
again. Like all business, I suppose.” 

“T wish I’d landed that job with Crawford. You’d be 
all right then,”” he murmured. “Somehow I don’t feel as 
though it was safe to leave you here alone. I ought to stay 
and look after you.” : 

“You ought,” she assented gravely. 

“Clem, are you laughing at me?”’ 

“Yes.”’ But she said it so sweetly that it meant No; 
and for a little she continued to envelop him in that warm 
gaze of hers that seemed to conceal tenderness in its 
depths. 
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He hardened his voice. “What I’ve 
got to do really,” he continued, “‘is to 
go home to Hanneton and take a swell 
job with the Red Sod Company for 
the rest of the winter. Then I could 
come back here in May.” 

She looked away from him. “I 
have a feeling that if you go to Han- 
neton, instead of coming back here in 
May you'll go still farther west, say 
to the Pacific Coast; and then per- 
haps to China; and then to Siberia.” 

“That’s a nice thing to tell me!” 

“Why not? There are the oppor- 
tunities for ambitious men.” 

“You don’t say it as if you were 
sorry.” 

“Well”—she moved her chair a 
little so that she could more easily 
survey the room—‘‘I don’t seem to 
feel sorry about anything to-night. I 
feelamused. And I’d like to feel more 
so. I wish something extraordinary 
would happen. Can’t you make it? 
There’s that boy again,’ she added. 

The harsh, sonorous voice of the 
buttons preceded him, sounding before 
his figure appeared in the doorway. 

“Call for Mrs. Call for 
Mrs. ” The name was indistin- 
guishable. He wandered down the aisles of tables 
while heads and eyes looked inquiring. 

““That’s the same name he was paging a little 
while ago,” the young man remarked. 

“Yes; and there’s the person,’’ Clemente said. 

“Which?” 

“That woman over there in the gray coat.” 

“Clem, you can’t tell that. You just imagine it.’ 

“Do I? I noticed her the first time he went 
through. She hesitated then and said something to her 
escort. And now look at her! She’s the only person in 
the room who’s paying no ‘attention whatever. Pre- 
tending that she’s not there.” 

The young man turned as if to attract the attention 
of a waiter, and his glance traveled over the woman 
Clemente had indicated. Her fur wrap partly covered 
her shoulders, and an edge of golden-brown hair showed 
under the silvery velvet of her turban. She was lean- 
ing forward, talking steadily to her companion, and both 
of them appeared to ignore the room with a perfection of 
indifference. 

“She’s not curious; I’ll say that for her.’’ 

““Doesn’t want to be disturbed; probably knows who it 
is. I wish I did,’’ Clemente added with a touch of wist- 
fulness. 

“Why?” he demanded, surprised. 

“A woman like that ought to have interesting mes- 
sages. Do you know, Ken’’—she shifted her attitude 
until he again had her full attention—“‘I’ve always wanted 
to answer one of those unanswered calls.” 

Kennet Holden stared at her a little uneasily and re- 
peated his question, ‘““Why?”’ 

“T don’t know. It’s the most terrible temptation.” 

She threw back her head, listening. The voice of the 
buttons could be heard, hollow and hoarse, retreating up 
the farther dining room. 

“Clem!” he said sharply. 

She came back with a smile. “It’s not curiosity ex- 
actly; only it would be such fun to cut in for a moment on 
other people’s lives.’ 

“You'd find it very dull. The baby has the mumps; 
or Cousin George is coming to dinner to-morrow.” 

Clemente threw a side glance in the direction of the 
oblivious blonde. 

“T think not,’’ she remarked. “I think it would be 
something that would amuse me very much.”’ 

““You care more about being amused than anything else 
in the world,’’ he began impatiently. 

“Perhaps I do—to-night.”’ She rose quickly. “Wait a 
moment.” 

It may have been her expression that made him half 
rise with her; but she stopped him. ‘‘No, wait here. I’ll 
be back.” 

She walked rapidly down the dining room. As she came 
out facing the offices the boy was crossing the hall, his tray 
still in his hand. She went up to him. 

“That message is for me.’”’ 

He paused. ‘‘Mrs. Walker?” he inquired. 

“Yes.’’? Clemente’s eyes were confident. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Telephone Number Two,” he answered, relinquishing 
his responsibility with indifference. 

She entered the booth indicated, and taking the receiver 
spoke. 

“Yes? You want Mrs. Walker?” 

She listened. A man’s voice with a pleasing intonation 
said, “Is this Mrs. Walker?” 

“Mrs. Walker isn’t here,’”’ Clemente answered. “‘Won’t 
I do?” 
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There was a pause. When the voice replied it 
contained an unmistakable note of amusement: 
“Perfectly. Are you perhaps a friend of Mrs. 
Walker’s?”’ 

“No,” Clemente replied frankly; “I don’t know 
Mrs. Walker. I haven’t the least idea who she is. 
I was merely sitting here in the restaurant when 
the boy was paging her—twice, you know, within 
fifteen minutes. It seemed to mea pity that these 
calls shouldn’t be answered.” 

“That’s very charming of you 
to think of my feeling in the 
matter,” the voice replied. ‘“‘It 
would have been a pity. I was 
to have made an appointment, 
and perhaps you—but surely 
you’re not alone?” 

“Ts that essential?” 

“Oh, absolutely!”’ This 
time there was unmistak- 
able evidence of laughter 
in the tone. 

“T could be,” she sug- 
gested. 

“Could you then come 
to an address I give you?”’ 

“Yes?’’? Clemente said 
inquiringly. 

Taking a pencil from 
her bag she noted the 
street and number he gave 
on an envelope. 

“Tt is not a hotel?” she 
asked. 

““A private house. I’m 
taking it for granted, you 
see, that we’re all grown 
up, and have perfect con- 
fidence in ourselves.” 

She smiled into the trans- 
mitter. ‘I think we are. 
We have. And for whom 
shall I ask?” 

“Mr. Wall. 
are ——”’ 

“Mrs. Field?” she sug- 
gested. “Very well. I 
shall be there in half an 
hour.” 

Sue She hung up the re- 
ceiver and emerged, still 
smiling. She confronted 
Kennet Holden, waiting in 
_ the doorway. 

He advanced hastily. ‘‘Clemente, who are you tele- 
phoning to?”’ 

‘A friend.’’ Her face was alight with mischief. 

He studied her suspiciously. ‘‘You weren’t answering 
that call?” 

“Why not?” 

“Are you quite mad?” 

“T hope so. Aren’t you?” 

‘For heaven’s sake, be serious for a minute.” 

“Oh, let’s not be serious, Ken. We haven’t been serious 
before, not from the beginning.” 

“ec No? ” 

“No. We’ve simply amused ourselves; we’ve had a 
delightful time, and if you won’t spoil it we can have a 
delightful time for one more evening.”’ 

“What are we going to do?”’ he demanded suspiciously. 

“Tn the first place you’re going to call a taxi for me.” 

“Only for you?” 

She appeared to have her first hesitation. ‘‘Well, yes.’ 

“‘T thought we were to play together.”’ 

She took him persuasively by the sleeve. ‘‘Then you are 
to meet me in the Ritz lounge, at eleven.” 

“And in the meantime you are going to meet this man— 
a stranger, someone you know nothing about!” 

“He has a charming voice.” 

“Charming voice!”’ Holden echoed derisively. ‘“‘Good 
Lord! I can’t understand you. A woman who appears to 
have some sense and knows something about the world, to 
be taken in by such bunk!”’ 

“But how else are you to judge, when you first meet 
people, if not by their voices, what they say, how they 
look? What made me think you were all right?” 

“That’s different. We were introduced.” 

“By someone who had met you the day before and knew 
nothing about you. It was your appearance I judged you 
by. I risked knowing you on the strength of that.” 

“Thanks so much for comparing us! But it’s not at all 
the same thing. You’ve not seen this fellow.” 

“Well, if I don’t like his looks I needn’t stop. Have you 
my gloves?” 

“T’ve everything, and I’ve paid the check,”’ he returned. 

“Don’t you trust me?” she asked. 

“Oh, I trust you, yes; I trust your intentions, but you’re 
a child. You’ve no idea what you may be getting into!” 


Say you 
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“Of course I’m not sure,’ Clemente answered, “but 
T should say, at a guess, it might be dancing.” 

“Dancing!” 

“Yes, why not?’’ She appealed in mild exasperation. 
‘“‘What is more probable than that it should be something 
innocuous, entirely respectable? You don’t suppose,’ she 
continued, “that that woman ‘keeps her appointments in 
very low dives, do you?”’ 

“How should I know where any woman keeps her 
appointments?’’ Holden retorted bitterly. ‘‘I notice, 
though, she didn’t keep it.” 

“Then you may be sure she thought it was going to be 
dull. I do hope,” she added with an anxious look, “that 
it is dancing. If it should be literature!’ 

They had reached the bottom of the steps. A taxi 
glided forward and stopped in front of them; the driver 
eyed them inquiringly, but they were still looking at each 
other. 

“T hope he won’t read poetry at me!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Then why do you go?” 

“Oh, I must. I’ve accepted the challenge. 
aren’t you the least bit curious?”’ 

He opened the cab door and stood holding it. “I’m 
curious to know why you want to leave me for two hours 
so that you can meet a man you’ve never seen.” 

The frivolity of her mood seemed to suffer a partial 
eclipse. She looked at him hard. 

“Well, if you want to put it that way,” she said, and 
stepped past him into the cab. Her voice was audible 
from the far corner. “‘You’re going to leave me for six 
months.” 

He glared in upon her, speechless at this injustice. 

She spoke again, gently and a little caressingly. “‘Sup- 
pose I meet you at ten o’clock?”’ 

“T shan’t be there,”’ he returned succinctly. 

“Oh!” It was a soft note with a falling inflection. “I 
shall,’ she added. ‘I shall look for you.” There was 
another pause. Then she said, ‘‘ Will you tell the man?”’ 

She gave a street and number. Holden repeated it to 
the driver and closed the door. Stepping back, he raised 
his hat. 

The car glided away from the curb, made a half circle to 
the left, and shot along a dark, short block. Clemente 
looked through the little round aperture in the back of the 
cab. The restaurant had already been lost sight of. She 
leaned forward impulsively as if to signal the driver, 
hesitated irresolute. The cab turned a second time and 
began to move rapidly up a long gray expanse of asphalt 
between a double row of street lamps. She sank back into 
her corner again, with a nervous motion pulling up her 
coat collar. Her lips were pressed together and her whole 
face was slightly contracted. She fixed her eyes resolutely 
before her. 

In the center of the perspective a round, golden eye was 
wide open. It winked, became green, winked again and 
turned red. The taxi came to a halt, trembling as if on 
the brink of something alarming. Then as the golden eye 
stared it started forward like a spurred horse and emerged 
from the high facade of buildings into an open space. On 
the right appeared bare tree branches and winding paths 
covered with a thin glaze of snow. Above them tier over 
tier of windows glittered like tinsel; higher than all an 
illuminated torch burned against the dim gray sky. 
Clemente looked up at it, and involuntarily her lips 
relaxed in a smile. The vision disappeared; but she con- 
tinued to smile, carried on out of herself by the increasing 
pulse of motion, dazzled by the thickening lights that 
appeared out of the distance and circled and floated and 
darted down upon her; lifted up on the crescendo of sound 
that terminated in a rending discord where all noise 
seemed to crash together. 

The golden eye opened. She was borne rapidly north- 
ward, to the diminishing accompaniment of that fierce 
orchestration. Even after the brown mist of the park 
trees appeared on the left the rhythm was still audible. 
On the right the street lamps flashed past, golden and 
cold, signposts of adventure. Sixty-nine—Seventy— 
Seventy-one. Clemente sat up, took out her pocket 
mirror and looked at herself earnestly. The taxi was mov- 
ing more slowly, and at the end of the next block it came 
to a halt with a grinding sound, as though the engine had 
given up in despair. 

The driver descended and lifted the hood. 

She waited a moment, and then opening the door she 
inquired: ‘‘What is the matter?” 

“Dunno yet.” He was investigating with a flashlight. 

“Because if it is something serious I shall have to get 
another taxi. I’m five minutes late now.” : 

““Won’t be a minute, lady,” the driver muttered, stoop- 
ing above the silent engine. 

She hung forward, one foot on the step, and watched him 
anxiously. 

A leisurely tread approached and paused. 

Clemente looked up and found herself surveyed by six 
feet two of blond impassiveness. He was in uniform, but 
his official exterior and impersonal air could not disguise 
the engaging candor of his expression. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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T WAS a busy forenoon in the bank which occu- 
| pies the principal business corner of the big town 

in the Pacific Northwest. I had to squeeze past 
a long line of depositors which trailed away from 
the receiving teller’s window almost to the front 
door, those in the rear shoving up, as if with the 
idea that shoving might speed up the teller’s work. 
A shorter line was at the paying teller’s window, 


pushing in checks and drafts and receiving currency. mes || 


Half a dozen people stood writing at the customers’ 
desks. Ima little office at the rear I couldseea young 
man in conference with the bank’s president. 

The young man sat on the edge of his chair, talk- 
ing in animated fashion. He had a sheaf of papers 
on his lap, and every once in a while he would point ear- 
nestly to some figures typewritten on them; each time 
he did this he would peer into the bank president’s face to 
see what kind of impression he was making. 

He did not appear to be having much success. The 
banker would not relax; he sat upright in his chair, 

courteous and attentive, but leaning a little away from his 
visitor. It was distinctly the attitude of a man who had 
made up his mind not to be convinced. 

As I looked the conference broke up. The banker shook 
his head two or three times; the young man got up to go, 
at the same time crumpling up his papers and shoving them 
into his side pocket. The banker was courteous to the last, 
shaking hands with his visitor and holding open the little 
gate of the office to facilitate his exit. As the young man 
disappeared through the street door the banker stood 
looking after him thoughtfully. 

Later, as I sat in conversation with the bank president 
he told me something about the young man’s visit and 
explained why it was necessary to turn him down. 

“The trouble with that young man,” he said, “is that 
he wants to be a big business man before he is ready for it. 
I may have lost a customer by refusing to do what he 
asked of me. He has been a depositor with us for several 
years, but he is pretty well put out with me now, and it is 
almost certain he has gone to some other bank to make his 
request. If he gets the loan he wants he will undoubtedly 
take his business away from us. He has a clothing store 
down the street here a couple.of blocks,” the banker con- 
tinued, ‘“‘and is doing very nicely. He started with 
practically nothing five years ago and now has his stock 
all paid for. Occasionally he will come in here and make a 
temporary loan so asto discount the bill, but outside of that 
he is on a cash basis.” 


Al Common Ailment Among Merchants 


“DUT now he has got ambitious; he wants to buy an- 
other clothing store which is for sale over on the other 
business street. He came in to me with figures to show how 
much business the place has been doing and how much 
money it is capable of earning. He wanted me to lend 
him the money to make the first payment; the owner is 
willing to take a fourth down and the balance on install- 
ments. I suppose the young clothing merchant was 
shocked when I told him I couldn’t let him have the 
money; this was the first time I had ever turned him down 
for aloan. I frankly told him his credit was good for the 
amount if he wanted to use it in his regular business, but 
I was not willing to finance a new enterprise. That was 
when he became indignant. He said he couldn’t see where 
the difference lay; that if his credit was good in one place 
it ought to be good anywhere.” 
The banker became confidential in explaining the rea- 
_ sons for his decision which might lose his institution the 
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business of a live-wire clothing 
merchant. 

“In the first place,’ he said, 
“St wasn’t good business for him 
to buy the place wholly on credit, no 
matter how easy the terms were. His 
argument was that the store is in a 
good location and it would be dead 
easy to pay the eighteen thousand 
dollars asked for it with the payments 
strung out over a period of three years. 
Six thousand dollars a year does seem 
easy when you say it fast; but when 
simmered down it means that you 
have got to take twenty dollars out of the cash drawer 
every business day, good or bad. It hasto bea mighty 
prosperous business to stand a strain like that. 

“But that wasn’t all,’’ the banker continued. “‘ The 
thing that made me decide definitely to refuse the loan 
was the attitude of the young clothing merchant himself. So 
near as I could judge, he wanted to own two stores instead 
of one so he could admire himself as a big business man. 
He didn’t have any special plans for pushing sales, but he 
did talk a lot about fitting up an executive office for him- 
self where he could carry on his work without being dis- 
turbed by traveling men or old customers who frequently 
come in and insist on his waiting on them personally. He 
said he had got to the point where he ought to be doing 
more important things than entertaining salesmen or tell- 
ing people that they look just right in a Number Seven hat. 

“For his own sake I hope he won’t get the loan,” the 
banker concluded. “‘He doesn’t need two stores; it isn’t 
going to hurt him any to plug along with the one he has 
until he acquires more capital and experience. A whole 
lot of failures come from men trying to play at big business 
before they are ready for it.” 

The thought occurred to me that a man who wanted to 
get away from the burden of advising fussy customers 
in the matter of choosing their hats ought to be com- 
mended instead of blamed. But the subject seemed to 
have possibilities. I asked the banker if the disease of 
wanting to be big business men without proper foundation 
was a common one, and if so whether it was curable. The 
banker’s reply was prompt. 

“Tt is quite a common disease,’’ he said, “particularly 
with the young. Almost every young man who goes into 
business for himself gets the idea at some time or another 
that he is too good for what he is doing. Sometimes they 
get over it and sometimes they don’t.” 


They Did Not Carry a Stock 
of Any of the Merchandise 
They Sold, But Merely 
Called on the Smail-Town 
Merchants and Took Orders 


The banker paused to write 
aname and address on a piece 
of paper, which he handed 
to me. 

“Tf you want tomeetsome- 
one who had a terrible case 
of it but who recovered, go 
and see this man,” he said. 
“‘T’m sure he will be glad to 
talk with you about it.” 

The slip of paper bore the 
name of a man who is at the 
head of one of the town’s 
largest wholesale concerns, located 
with others in a long row beside 
the railroad tracks a quarter of a 
mile from the main business sec- 
tion. To an Easterner it might 
seem unusual that a community of 
forty thousand population should 
have a regular wholesale district. 
But towns are big for their size in the West. In the 
East a place of forty thousand usually has to play 
second fiddle to some near-by big city; out there 
it can be a good deal of a metropolis. 

The town of which I am writing has a trade territory 
three hundred miles in diameter wherein there is no larger 
city to dispute its supremacy. In all that section people 
look to it as their center of fashion and amusement. Its 
two leading hotels are always comfortably filled with 
visitors who stay days at a time to buy their good clothes 
and see some regular shows at the big opera house. The 
town pulls off a flower carnival in the spring and a fair and 
race meet in the fall. The chamber of commerce keeps a 
man at the Union Station all the time to hand out liter- 
ature and explain to passing tourists why they should 
locate there. It may not be such a large city, but it cer- 
tainly goes through all the motions of being one. 


aes 


The President’s Story 


HE concern on which I was to call occupies one of the 

larger buildings in the wholesale district, though dis- 
tinctly not the most elaborate. It is an ordinary ironclad 
structure with a freight platform at the back against the 
railroad siding. The office is a simple affair, formed by 
fencing off a section at the front of the building with a 
glass partition. I learned afterward, however, that the 
concern is one of the most prosperous in town, doing a 
business in hardware specialties of more than two million 
dollars a year. 

Sitting in his plainly furnished office, the president of 
the concern told me the history of the business. It was a 
narrative full of humanness which showed the futility of 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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To Our Subscribers 


N SPITE of tremendous increases in 

the cost of paper, wages and every 
other item that enters into the manu- 
facture of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT, the price of the weekly was held 
at five cents the copy all through the war. 
The subscription price was, however, in- 
creased to $2.50 the year, thus eliminat- 
ing the usual differential between the 
price of single copies and yearly sub- 


scriptions. 

Wages are still at the peak of war- 
time heights, but there has been some de- 
crease in the price of paper, though this 


is stil! far above prewar levels. Believ- 
ing, however, that every move that tends 
to put business back on a normal basis 
is of the greatest possible value at this 
time, we shall, beginning with July first, 
make the subscription price of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST $2.00 the 
year instead of $2.50 the year. 


A Long Step Forward 


HE passage by House and Senate during the last days 

of May of the Good-McCormick measure providing 
for a national budgetary system and an independent audit 
of the public accounts marked the turning point in a long 
and obstinate struggle to substitute an orderly and busi- 
nesslike apportionment of government expenditures for 
the old helter-skelter scramble of each department and 
bureau for itself and the devil take the hindmost. 

Its avowed purpose as defined by Mr. Taft, long a loyal 
supporter of budgetary legislation, “is to impose upon 
somebody in the executive department the responsibility 
of recommending a unit plan for running the Government 
which shall create a proper relation between income and 
outgo.’”’ The Good-McCormick measure is not a perfect one, 
and it is not coextensive with the evils it seeks to remedy; 
and yet it embodies so many sound and constructive 
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features that it may be fairly hailed as the Administration’s 
first positive forward step toward putting the National 

Government upon a firm business footing. Though no 
man can say how much such an enactment might have saved 
the taxpayers of the country had it been in force during 
the entire period of the war, there is ample ground for be- 
lieving that the sum would be measured not in millions but 
in billions; and it is equally certain that Chairman Good 
of the House Committee on Appropriations and Senator 
McCormick are both entitled to high praise for the parts 
they have taken in ushering in a new epoch of our financial 
history. - 

Important and far-reaching as the measure is, it would 
be a mistake to regard either this or any other budgetary 
system as an unfailing panacea warranted to cure any and 
every fiscal ailment and weakness to which government 
is subject. As much depends upon the doctor as upon his 
medicine, for if he does not administer it with skill, dis- 
cretion and good faith his patient is not likely to thrive 
under his care. 

Assuming due discretion and the best of intentions upon 
the part of Mr. Harding, his efforts toward economy should 
be further reénforced by finding means to stop those sub- 
terranean drains upon our national balance that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury does not and cannot display in the 
pages of his voluminous reports. 

Mr. Russell C. Leffingwell, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Wilson, in a recent address before the 
Academy of Political Sciences, called attention in the most 
striking fashion to some of the more glaring laxities of our 
national bookkeeping. Apparently the very maze of law 
and technicality that surrounds the disbursement of gov- 
ernment funds facilitates evasion, unchecked extravagance 
and concealment of waste. In the desire to spend money 
with a free hand and at the same time to make a specious 
record for economy, Congress resorts to a time-honored 
device to evade the provisions of the Constitution that 
forbid money to be drawn from the Treasury except in 
consequence of appropriations made by law and further 
require that expenditures of all public money shall from 
time to time be published. 

All that Congress has to do is to authorize departments 
and agencies to withhold from the Treasury the proceeds 
of the sale and use of government property and to spend 
them again. Let Mr. Leffingwell tell in his own words how 
he has seen this system work out: 

“The Treasury does not correctly state the receipts or 
expenditures of the Government of the United States, for 
the reason that it has no means of obtaining correct cur- 
rent information concerning the amount of receipts from 
the sale and use of government property or the disposition 
of such receipts. I do not think any government officer 
knows what is the aggregate amount of the receipts from 
the sale and use of government property during and since 
the war, nor to what extent the treasury statements of 
receipts and expenditures have been unavoidably falsified 
in consequence of the action of Congress in authorizing the 
withholding from the Treasury of these moneys and their 
use without an appropriation. 

“‘T should be very much surprised if the aggregate amount 
received by the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment from the sale of war munitions and supplies, et cetera, 
and by the Shipping Board from the sale and chartering 
of ships and property, and diverted to other purposes 
without passing through the Treasury, did not run well 
into ten figures.” 

The tremendous outlays of the Shipping Board afford 
lamentable proof that the old Weber and Fields defini- 
tion of a deficit, current twenty years ago, still holds 
good: What’s a deficit? Why, it’s the same thing as 
money, only there is more of it. 

. Mr. Leffingwell continues: ‘‘The government expendi- 
ture of some billions on ships and shipyards has resulted 
in no return whatever to the Treasury. The proceeds of 
the sale and operation—including operations during the 
period when there was a shortage of ships and freights 
were inordinately high—have been devoted to new con- 
struction or to meeting operating deficits. So the official 
figures for the post-armistice period, which show expen- 


ditures by the Shipping Board of only $530,000,000 in the 


fiscal year 1920, $100,000,000 in 1921, and $125,000,000 
in 1922, or a total of $755,000,000, grossly underestimate 
them.” 

When the.underground rivers of leakage, such as these, 
have been dammed the country will regard with still 
livelier satisfaction every effort that is made to save the 
drip and seepage that appear above the surface. 


Newer Notions of Patriotism 


ECENT national experiences in war and peace have 
done much to clarify and enrich our old ideas of 
patriotism. The very word but lately had a signification 
so narrow that our thoughts were bound to outgrow it or 
enlarge its meaning. 

Love of native land meant to most of us pride in and 
acceptance of the principles of freedom laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence and exemplified in the Con- 
stitution; an abiding conviction that the United States 
is the best country the sun ever shone on, and willingness 
to rush to the national defense in time of war. Such were 
the bare bones of our patriotism, swathed, to be sure, in 
tingling recollections of Independence-Day eloquence, 
stirring legends of gallant sea fights, visions of old battle- 
fields, of Yorktown and Valley Forge, memories of the 
unhealed scars of Northern France and echoes of well- 
remembered martial strains. 

This, in the rough, was our old masculine patriotism 
that is to our new body of standards what Uncle Sam is 
to Miss Columbia. Indeed, these reigning deities of our 
national mythology fairly typify the partnership of old and 
new that has gradually, almost imperceptibly, sprung up. 
In the new patriotism we have a taskmaster who is far 
more exacting than the old. Uncle Sam, except in wartime, 
was a tolerably easy boss, but Miss Columbia invents 
fresh tasks for every week in the year. She makes the 
faithful report for duty on the occasion of primaries and 
on election day just as regularly as Uncle Sam requires 
demonstrations of loyalty on July Fourth. She is irk- 
somely practical. Sometimes she is almost sordid. She 
is forever talking of brass tacks. Ignoring our firm alle- 
giance to the principles of political freedom, she asks 
embarrassing questions about our local school system. 


Always she makes us work uphill. Instead of encouraging © 


a militant citizenry to begin at the top and reform the 
country on the way down, starting with Congress and 
ending with the village school committee, she inverts the 
old spectacular order and sends love of country into 
action in our own block, perhaps at our very hearthstone. 
She even hints in pretty plain terms that patriotism, like 
charity, begins at home. 

Women with their clubs and local activities, not for- 
getting their inbred bent of mind, have been mightily 
instrumental in giving this new direction to practical pa- 
triotism. While men are trying to catch up with Einstein 
or are debating such recondite matters as the influence 
of foreign exchange upon tariff requirements, women are 
finding out who is to blame for not cleaning a dirty street 


or what the board of health is going to do about the milk- | 


man who runs a filthy dairy. Nor is this difference of 


faculty unnatural, for woman’s age-old training has been | 
to do the task that lies nearest at hand. She it was who ; 
nursed the squalling infant cave man, drew water and | 


mended fires while her lord hunted distant quarry or 
swung a flint battle-ax of her chipping. The heritage of 
the Stone Age is still with her. 

Men have the grasp that can frame great generaliza- 
tions and see distant things in the round. Women have 
the mother wit that is quick to perceive the close connection 
between clean streets, spotless dairies and national great- 
ness. Theirs is the imagination that prevents any task 
from seeming too humble for them. Masculine patriotism 
craves glamour and can scarcely function without an 
applauding gallery. Feminine patriotism, in the large, 
hardly knows what glamour is. It rarely yearns for a 
gallery and still more rarely has one. 

No one who sums up and reflects upon our newer 
notions of what constitutes true love of country and com- 
pares them with those of other generations can lament the 
change or deplore the influence that brought it about. 
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XVI 


SEARCH- 
A Beem 
ination 


which took at 
most ten seconds 
satisfied the sheriff 
that Stephan was 
no longer to be 
reckoned with as 
a power of evil on 
the mortal plane. 
This fact estab- 
lished, he followed 
Chris’ example, 
flung off his coat 
and started up the 
side of the cliff. 
Though less 
nimble than the 
younger man, the 
sheriff was as good 
a mountaineer as 
one could find in 
the Rockies, which 
is saying enough. 
He had been a 
hunter of sheep 
and goats and 
puma, the latter a 
practically useless 
endeavor without 
the aid of hounds, 
which canine ac- 
cessories had been 
banned from the 
pursuit of all game 
by the wiseacres 
at Washington, 
and which finding 
in the case of de- 
structive vermin 
the sheriff as an 
officer of the law 
had felt himself 
bound to observe. 

Being strong 
and active despite 
his forty and odd 
years, and with 
an equilibrium oblivious of height vertigo, the sheriff 
went up the side with a steady deliberation which got 
him to the top just in time to see Chris crumple down 
on the rock under the impact of Patricia’s scientific blow. 
At the same moment her eyes discovered him, and for the 
first time she became aware of the identity of the second 
of her pursuers. 

For a-moment Patricia did not stir. Then she moved 
past Chris and walked slowly with her clinging step to 
meet this new aggressor, and as the sheriff watched her he 
was more than ever reminded of his captive puma. But 
he acknowledged this difference—that the puma, though 
a ferocious slayer, does not possess real courage and when 
cornered will die tamely rather than put up a fight. 

The lust of combat was now pouring from Patricia’s 
light baleful eyes in a yellow flood. She realized at that 
moment that she had disposed of one pursuer, and that if 
able to achieve the destruction of them both there would 
be a fighting chance for her escape. 

Her swift intelligence seized instantly upon a plan 
which, if carried out successfully, might baffle justice and 
defy conviction of any part in the destruction of these two 
men who had brought her to bay. Chris was not apt to 
regain consciousness for several minutes she thought, and 
if now she could render the sheriff hors de combat the rest 
would be easy provided nobody passed over the road 
within the next half hour. 

This was her stratagem—to deal with the sheriff as she 
had with Chris, then drag the bodies of the two men to the 
brink of the ledge and tumble them over. Then wheeling 
the airplane to the spot where they had fallen she might 
be able so to wreck it that it would seem to have fouled 
the wall of the gorge. The fan might be smashed with a 
piece of rock, a wing likewise damaged and the whole 
machine capsized, when it would appear as if, forced to 
descend, the pilot had been unable to make a landing on 
the road, but striking the side had dashed the pair to their 
death. 

_ Patricia did not believe Stephan had been killed. Know- 
ing the craven streak in the man she thought it more prob- 
able that he had surrendered at the first shots, and was 
probably ironed to the car. But the key to the handcuffs 
would be in the sheriff’s pocket, and on being released it 


““She May be a Holy Terror in a Scrap, But You Really 
Oughtn’t to Chain Her by the Neck Like a Wild Beast’’ 


would not take the pair of them long to give the tragedy a 
semblance of accident. That once effected, they might 
proceed on their way unmolested. 

As all this flashed through Patricia’s mind with such an 
instantaneous cerebration as might have occurred in that 
of a wild animal that finds itself brought to bay by a swift 
forerunner of the pack, she could feel within her a welling 
up of terrific physical impulse such as she had never ex- 
perienced in any critical moment of her fatal past. It was 
almost with an eagerness, an avidity, that she moved to 
meet the one enemy who stood between her and the hope 
of escape. In that moment the puma was less her proto- 
type than the tigress. The sheriff realized this, and as he 
caught the yellow stream of hatred and feroeity pouring 
from her eyes he came closer to a thrill of dread than had 
ever happened in a life far from devoid of mortal strife. 

Yet his emotion was scarcely a physical fear. It related 
rather to that deeper dread of the supernatural latent in 
the cosmos of most of us, though often never in a liftime 
being stirred to the surface through lack of aught to in- 
spire it. It was akin to the prickling horror of the stout- 
hearted Canadian habitant for whom a panther might 
possess no terror but whose spine creeps at the screech of 
what he deems to be a louwp-garou. 

There was no conscious superstition in the sheriff’s 
composition, but now in that brief instant when his eyes 
met those of Patricia he felt instinctively as though he had 
to deal with some creature neither human nor bestial nor 
yet of supernatural character; hypernatural might better 
describe the plane to which she seemed to belong, a sort of 
’*twixt-world entity, a being neither of heaven nor earth 
nor even hell, but some intermediary substance, mortal 
of body but soulless and of extravagant outrageous facul- 
ties from which to draw strength and resource of malig- 
nant sort. 

And then as he stood there watching her with a sort of 
guarded fascination another emotion rose to sweep aside 
this first. It was of a kind that might have fired the soul 
of Ulysses whilst gazing on Circe, fully aware of the power 
in her spells, for it is doubtful if Patricia had ever been 
more beautiful in her elfin way than at this moment. 
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CHARLES D. 


MITCHELL 


Her silk shirt 
had been torn 
away from one 
shoulder and 
bosom in her 
climb, and the 
dazzling skin, 
scored by abra- 
sions from which 
the bright blood 
trickled, glowed 
with a sort of in- 
candescence as 
though from some 
light within. Her 
cheeks were 
slightly flushed; 
her wide lips, thin 
but everted, were 
a carmine streak 
across her face; 
and the fineness 
of her disordered 
hair refracted the 
brilliant sun rays, 
to give her head a 
nimbus such as 
one associates not 
with witches or 
devils but holy 
beings. 

Patricia pre- 
sented at that 
moment such a 
volume of baffling 
contradictions as 
bad fairies are 
said to possess, be- 
wildering beauty 
spread in dazzling 
abundance over a 
shell of evil, as a 
lovely statue of 
base metal might 
be plated with 
gold. The sheriff, 
himself a sort of 
inland Ulysses, 
caught his breath 
at the sheer wonder of her and, simple-natured as he 
was, found it incredible that a creature of such transcend- 
ent enchantment could be actually and innately vile; so 
his first thrill almost of horror was dissolved in a daze of 
admiration, and Patricia, sensing this, may have felt 
the advantage to be gained in profiting by his mazement 
in her lure. She drew closer to him, and her wide mouth 
flickered up with that singular smile already welded in his 
dreams. 

She moved closer, not seeming to walk but rather to 
glide, and she raised her hands just as she had done to 
Chris. But whereas to Chris her voice and manner and 
expression had been charged with a mockery that was 
almost a sneer, she now presented to the sheriff an air of 
prideful dignity that was not without a trace of appeal. 

“You may arrest me if you like,”’ said she. ‘‘ You are 
the only person in the world to whom I would surrender. 
I could not stand it from this fool.’’ She gave a backward 
gesture of her head toward the form of the unconscious 
Chris. ‘“‘But I am not guilty of any wrong. Neither is 
Léontine. Those two men made us their dupes. But if 
you want to arrest me’’—she glided closer still, and her 
eyes seemed to pour their melted amber into the fascinated 
ones of the sheriff—‘‘then you may do so.”’ 

It is doubtful if Patricia felt at that moment the least 
uncertainty as to what must happen next. She knew, of 
course, that the sheriff was a powerful man; none could 
help but realize this from his breadth of shoulder, depth of 
chest and heavy muscles, which seemed flung, as it were, 
upon his big-boned frame. But Patricia, past mistress of 
the Japanese and Danish schools of offensive-defensive 
unarmed combat, backed by a profound knowledge of the 
weak spots to be found in the strongest human anatomy, 
knew that the more heavy and powerful the man the 
slower is apt to be his muscular innervation. 

Though her own actual strength was unusual it was no 
more superhuman than that of the average woman gym- 
nast in a circus. It was science and swiftness on which she 
counted far more than weight and strength. As an extreme 
illustration of the advantage to be found therein, let one 
imagine how much chance an athlete whose movements 
are projected by the ultrarapid camera would have 
against one depicted at normal speed. 
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Even the sight of the unconscious Chris might not have 
warned the sheriff in his englamoured state, nor the fact 
that he had seen her throw his bull upon its back, and 
been subjected to similar humiliation himself. It was her 
plea of innocence that roused him from his lethargy and 
put his muscles into a state of tension. If Patricia had 
known of what the Chinaman had told her host her tac- 
tics would have been far different. Perhaps she saw the 
change in his eyes and read a fatal error in her insidious 
attack. 

At any rate she struck. It was the same blow that had 
given Chris his quietus, but it failed. It failed for the 
simple reason that the discharge of impulse from the 
sheriff was synchronous with hers. He was not a man to 
be caught twice napping, and at precisely the same fatal 
fraction of a second that Patricia had launched her offen- 
sive he had done the same, determined to clip her about 
her lithe body and put her in effectual restraint. 

So as Patricia struck, his head was thrust downward and 
forward and his powerful arms encircled her. The impact 
of her fist glanced from his jaw harmlessly as a flying 
éclat might glance from a soldier’s helmet which it struck 
at an angle. Patricia finding herself foiled writhed about 
in his grip. Her hands flew to his face for the terrible 
Japanese eye gouge. The sheriff baffled this by plunging 
his head beneath her elbow. Patricia throwing back her 
arm caught her own wrist from behind, and as his neck 
came under her upper arm she attempted the strangle 
hold, which she applied with all the power of its tremen- 
dous leverage. Despite his strength the sheriff could not 
break it, nor could he long withstand its 
pressure. But there was one thing he could 
break, and that was the girl’s back. 

He tightened his grip, hooked his great 
fist over his elbow, which was beneath her 
shoulder blade, and began to apply the pres- 
sure of his fearful vise. With his eyes bulg- 
ing and his tongue thrust out he took up, 
as one might say, another notch. Patricia, 
fully appreciating her danger, suddenly re- 
laxed completely in the jiujitsu fashion, and 
before he could take up the slack of this 
yielding she had writhed about so that her 
hip was jammed against him. But to do 
this she was forced to abandon her neck 
hold, when, bending quickly, she seized the 
sheriff by one knee and, using the great 
leverage of her position, threw him, heavy as 
he was, clean over her hip. 

The sheriff came down on the bare rock, 
saving his head by loosing his hold of Patricia. 
And then he found himself upon his back. 
Patricia flung herself full length upon 
him and seizing the thick hair, which 
clustered over his ears, in either hand, 
jerked his head upward to smash it 
back against the stone. 

But it did not go back. The neck of 
the sheriff was thewed like that of a 
mustang. Instead his hands clasped 
quickly behind her head and drew it 
down until their cheeks were crushed to- 
gether with painful force. He might 
easily have throttled herif he had wished, 
but he didnot wish. Instead he writhed 
about until they were side by side, 
when at the cost of a frightful laceration 
to his elbow he forced his way slowly 
and inexorably uppermost. And then, 
vanquished, overcome by the sheer su- 
periority of muscular force against her 
fulcrums and levers masterly applied, 
Patricia relaxed utterly and lay quite 
still, her swimming amber eyes looking 
up into his burning and, bloodshot ones. 

For a moment the sheriff stared down 
at her. Then with a short laugh and 
watching her warily he drew from his 
pocket a piece of polished chain, still 
scored and brightened from the fangs of 
his puma, a padlock and a single pair 
of handcuffs. “There, my beauty,” 
said he, “I’ve got you now.” 

He slipped the chain about her unre- 
sisting neck, drew it fairly snug and se- 
cured it with the padlock. Through the 
last link of the other end he passed the 
shackle of the handcuff, then snapped 
its mate shut on his own broad wrist. 
This done, he rose to his feet and 
stood for a moment staring down with 
an inscrutable expression at the limp 
figure of his captive. 


XVII 


4 ieee blow with which Patricia had put 
Chris hors de combat though sharp 
was not heavy, so that the resulting 
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- concussion was of short duration. He regained his senses 


suddenly and in their full possession, as is apt to be the 
case where there is no crushing force applied. It was in 
fact precisely the method by which the plainsman of two 
generations ago might capture a wild stallion that defied 
his lasso were he a sufficiently good shot. It was known 
as creasing, and was effected by glancing a rifle bullet from 
the horse’s head, which it must strike fully enough to stun 
by its concussion. Many splendid horses have been killed 
by the bullet’s striking the fraction of an inch too low. 

Chris awoke in no degree the worse for his brief nap. 
He sat up suddenly, to look with amazement at the struggle 
between Patricia and thesheriff. Chris might even have lent 
a hand in the subjugation of the girl, but it never occurred 
to him to do so. For one thing it would have struck him 
as absurdly foolish first to have been knocked out himself 
and then to go to the assistance of so powerful a man in 
his struggle with a mere lissom girl; and for another he felt 
that the sheriff would have resented such interference, in 
which sentiment he was entirely correct. 

Chris had revived at that stage of the bizarre encounter 
where the two were lying on the naked rock side by side, 
face to face, with the sheriff slowly extricating himself from 
Patricia’s serpentine embrace. 

He now watched the sheriff’s subsequent tactics with 
mingled emotions of satisfaction and disapproval. 
It seemed to him that a man of his uncommon 


Then Moistening Her Lips She 
Said: ‘“‘Are You Trying to Trap 
Me Into Saying Something?’ 
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strength should have been enabled to subdue the most 
fractious of young women without any such outrageously 
rough treatment. He would have thought that all the 
situation required might have been achieved by the sher- 
iff’s merely seizing her wrists. Then he remembered what 
had happened to himself, and smiled a little sheepishly. 
He knew the sheriff for a man of kindly nature despitf, a 
certain grimness of purpose. 

But as Chris watched the sheriff pass the end of the 
glittering steel chain round the girl’s neck, secure it with 
a padlock, then attach the other end of the seven-foot 
length by a pair of handcuffs to his own wrist, he felt 
moved to protest. Criminal the girl might be, thief and 
accessory before and after the fact to a murder, but after 
all she was a woman, and there seemed something terrible 
and degrading in this last act of his friend. He scrambled 
to his feet. 

“Oh, come, Bob,” said he. ‘‘She may be a bad lot and 
a holy terror in a scrap, but you really oughtn’t to chain 
her by the neck like a wild beast.” 

The sheriff turned to him a pair of bloodshot eyes set 
in a face that was still turgid from congestion of Patricia’s 
strangle hold. 

“She is a wild beast, boy,” said he; “‘but I’ve tamed 
others and I calculate to tame her too.” 

Patricia lay motionless. But her pale, tawny eyes were 
fixed on her captor with an unfathomable expression. 

“T’m taking no chances with her,’”’ muttered the sheriff. 
“That chain won’t gall her pretty neck as much as a noose 
of hemp a little later on.” 

His words produced a startling effect upon Patricia. 
She sprang to her feet and stood for a moment, a wild and 
distraught figure. Her abundant hair was tumbling about 
her bare shoulders, the silk riding shirt had been ripped 
and rent in tatters so that she was practically nude to the 
waist, the gleaming skin scratched and abraded, and her 
round knees in their snug-fitting gaiters were trembling. 

“What!” she cried in a strangling voice. “Did 
Townley kill her?” 

The color returning slowly to Chris’ face 
faded, to leave it a ghastly pallor. 

“Townley!” he cried. “‘Was that man 
Howard Townley?” 

Patricia bowed her head; then folded her 
arms across her bosom, her fingers clutch- 
piney ing at her bare shoulders. 

Chris walked to where she stood and 
‘seized her by the arm. 

“So it was Townley,” said he, and turned 
to the sheriff. “It was the man who had 
sworn revenge on Nita Heming because she 
led him to betray himself as the most fiendish, 
coldest-blooded murderer of this day and 
age. He slipped through the jaws of the 
trap and must have got over here to join 
this gang’’—he gave Patricia another little 
shake, not roughly but with a sort of sup- 
pressed and concentrated fury of despair— 
‘and this woman helped him manageit. And 
for what? For greed. Here’s her wage. Here’s 
the price of Nita’s life.” 

Gripping Patricia by her bare arm he 
thrust his other hand into the- bulging 
pocket of her riding breeches and drew out 
a fistful of glittering jewels, which he handed 
to the sheriff. The other pocket disgorged 
the rope of pearls. 

“T’ve been a fool. I thought only 
of the robbery, and that he had tried 


to choke Nita into silence. But it 

cee was cold-blooded murder. I’m sorry 
ns haa now I killed the foul beast.” 

mst Fe Patricia raised her head. ‘You 


killed him?” she asked in a choking 
voice. 

“Killed him!” Chris snarled be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘If he’d had nine 
lives they’d have been let out of him 
before I’d finished with his filthy car- 
cass. It’s your turn now, my girl.” 

Patricia seemed to shrink within 
herself. She did not fall, but there 
was a curious indrawing of her entire 
vigorous physique. One would have said that she 

had been subjected to a sudden desiccation or a sort 
of deflation which had abstracted a volume of not 
only physical but spiritual essence. She seemed to 
deliquesce, to melt away before the astonished eyes 
of the two men, to suffer loss of stature and dimen- 
sions, so that whereas a few moments before she had 
been a creature of force and size and vigor she became 
at once as if through some enchantment or exorcism a 
shrinking, trembling and terrified girl. And as though 
in dread of the devastating wrath now pouring from 
Chris in withering blasts she shrank against the sheriff, 
her captor, in the cowering way of a frightened dog 
against the knees of its master. é 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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We're up to the minute, it’s true, 
And fighting for liberty too— 

For pleasure and freedom to housewives who need ‘em, 
So now let us bring them to you. 


“3-minute” men 


About three minutes’ preparation, and the 
biggest part of your meal is ready to eat—the best 
part too. Quickly prepared, delightful, wholesome, 
this splendid food is a favorite in the modern 


household. 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


A puree of luscious red-ripe tomatoes fresh 
from the vines, daintily prepared in Campbell’s 
famous kitchens, with choice creamery butter, 
granulated sugar and other savory ingredients. 
There are many tempting ways to serve it. Order 


a good supply and keep it handy. 


12 cents a can 
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For Cream of Tomato heat 
in a saucepan the contents 
of one can of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup after adding 
a pinch of baking soda. 
Then heat separately to the 
boiling point an equal 
quantity of milk or cream. 
When ready to serve stir 
the hot soup into the hot 
milk or cream. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

To Chris there was nothing strange in 
this. He saw in her merely a terrified evil- 
doer taken red-handed and cowering under 
the promise of retribution while still seek- 
ing protection of the law. But the sheriff 
saw it differently. To him she was the 
puma again, a creature dangerous, murder- 
ous, ferocious, but without tenacity of 
courage. In the revulsion of his sentiment 
he pitied her, and as if feeling this emotion 
Patricia cast up at him a wild beseeching 
look, then lowered her tawny eyes again. 
The sheriff dropped his big hand on her 
disheveled head, then looked at Chris. 

“Come,” said he shortly, “‘let’s go.” 

They made their way along-the shelf and 
came presently to a deep eroded fissure, a 
sort of gully, through which they clambered 
down to the level of the road. The sheriff 
led the way, behind him Patricia followed 
at the length of her chain like a savage 
animal subdued. Chris came last, stead- 
ily enough but in an abstracted way, like a 
somnambulist. 

Striking the highway they walked back 
to where they had left the car. The sheriff 
beckoned with his head to the foot of the 
cliffs, then as if seized with a sudden 
thought he drew a key from his pocket, un- 
locked the shackle on his wrist and at- 
tached it to an awning brace of the car. 

“Get in!” said he sternly to Patricia. 
“Put on your coat.” 

Patricia obeyed in silence. 

“Come with me, son,” said the sheriff to 
Chris, and led the way to where the body of 
Stephan lay sprawled across the flat rock. 
Chris standing aloof and buried in his 
thoughts watched the sheriff drag the in- 
animate clay to the edge of a deep crevice a 
few paces away. 

‘“What’s this?” growled the sheriff, and 
lowered himself until out of sight. 

An instant later his head and shoulders 
reappeared, and he flung a valise out upon 
the broken rocks. Chris rousing himself 
leaned down and opened it, then gave an 
inarticulate sound that might have been a 
laugh or snarl. 

“The final link,” said he. 
dress.” 

“Put it in the car,” said the sheriff. 

Chris obeyed in silence. The sheriff tum- 
bled the body of Stephan into the crevice 
and began to cover it with broken stones. 
He was so long in doing this that Chris 
returned to the spot. 

‘“What’s the game, Bob?” 

The sheriff straightened up and stared 
at him. 

““T’m going to-ask for something, Chris. 
It may come hard but I want you to do it 
for me.” 

“Shoot.” 

“T want you to get in your plane and fly 
back home. Then if Miss Heming pulls 
through I want you not to breathe a word 
of what’s happened.” 

Chris reflected somberly on this request. 

‘* And if she doesn’t?”’ 

“Then the law can have this girl.” 

Chris shot him a quick curious look. 

‘What do you want of her, Bob?” 

The sheriff’s eyes met his squarely. ‘I 
want her, that’s all.” 

i Whats! 

“That’s it. Listen, boy, there’s no 
living human being but what’s got a soul 
somewhere. Maybe I can find hers for her, 
and maybe I can’t. I want to try.” 

“You'll never find it, Bob. There’s none 
to find.” 

“Then so much the worse for her and 
me,” said the sheriff doggedly. ‘‘She’ll 
have to help, of course. If she won’t—why, 
then the law can have her.” 

Chris shrugged. “All right,’’ he an- 
swered shortly. 

“You'll keep it to yourself—all this 
morning’s work?” 

“Sure. But if Nita’s dead when I get 
back ” His face contracted with a 
spasm that might have been grief or rage. 

“T’ve got a hunch she won’t be, Chris. 
I’ve seen lynched men brought round, and 
she’s a strong girl. Come on, let’s get out 
of this before somebody comes along.” 

Chris glanced up at the sides of the 
gorge. “I can’t jump off here, Bob. 
You’ll have to tow me down to where it’s 
open.” < 

“All right,” said the sheriff; ‘‘let’s get 
going.” 

They went-back and stepped into the 
car. Unmindful of Patricia cowering in 
her corner the sheriff started the motor, 
drove down to the plane, then turned. 
Chris attached it close behind the car,then 
stepped into it. Driving slowly they soon 
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reached the mouth of the gorge and came 
out into more open country, where the road 
led down in a straight and gradual descent. 

“All right!’ said Chris. ‘‘I can get 
away here.” 

The sheriff stopped, got out, and a few 
moments later the airplane soared away. 
For a moment or two the sheriff stood 
watching its departure, then he stepped to 
the back of the car. Patricia raised her 
head and stared at him questioningly. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
she muttered. 

“That’s up to you, my girl.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Listen here. They’re not going to hang 
you, like Chris said; but the least you can 
expect is a long term.” 

A shudder rippled through Patricia. 
“‘T’d rather be hanged.” 

The sheriff studied her for a moment in 
silence. ‘‘Was Léontine in this?” he asked. 

“No. She knew nothing about it.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because it’s true. Léontine would not 
have trusted Townley near that girl. She 
knew that he would kill her.” 

“Did you know that?” His blue eyes 
fastened on hers with a compelling force. 

Patricia nodded, and at the motion the 
chain clinked. She began to tremble. The 
sheriff studied her for a moment in silence. 

“Why do you want to save Léontine?” 
he asked. 

“Why shouldn’t I? Léontine is not 
guilty—and she is my friend.” 

There came the faintest suggestion of 
softening in the grim face of the sheriff. 
“Have you ever been in jail?” he asked. 

Patricia shook her head and the chain 
jingled. She shuddered again and dropped 
her face in her hands. Then she raised it 
suddenly and looked at the sheriff with a 
curious glow in her pale eyes. 

“T’m—I’m like your puma,” she whis- 
pered. 

““Yes,”’ said the sheriff softly, “‘you’re 
like my puma, only you’re a human, and 
the puma could never be anything but a 
brute beast. How would you like to keep 
on being my puma?”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

The sheriff rested his elbows on the side 
of the car. ‘“‘I mean just that,” said he. 
“T told you a minute ago that it was up to 
you. Would you rather be my puma down 
there on the ranch or be locked up in a cage 
in the state penitentiary?” 

Patricia did not answer. 

“T can offer you a better choice than 
that,’”’ said the sheriff slowly. ‘“‘As I just 
told Chris, I believe every human being has 
a soul.” Patricia nodded. 

“T meant it,” said the sheriff. ‘“‘That’s 
my bet, and I’m willing to play it to the 
limit! I want to help you find yours. I 
don’t mean for you to be my puma—a pet 
or slave or anything kept on a chain. Listen 
to me, girl. You know what you said about 
the ranch that day we were on the top of 
the butte? You thought it was terrible. 
How would it look to you now? Because 
if you agree to what I’m going to offer, it’s 
got to be the ranch for yours. Maybe for 
years to come. It’s there you’ll have to 
find your soul.” 

“How?” murmured Patricia. 

“As my wife,” said the sheriff. 

Patricia’s eyes flashed him a wild look. 
“Your wife? You would want me for your 
wife?” 

The sheriff nodded. ‘I told youl’d play 
my bet to the limit—my dutiful and obedi- 
ent wife.” 

“But why?” 

“Because I want to give you every 
chance.” 

Is that-all?” 

“No. I’ve wanted you from the moment 
I first laid eyes on you. But I don’t aim to 
drag you any deeper.” 

He turned abruptly and got up behind 
the wheel, then started the motor. The 
car moved forward and began to roll down 
the declivity. They had gone perhaps three 
miles before the sheriff turned in his seat 
and looked back at Patricia. 

“You can have until we get to Denver 
to make up your mind,” said he. 

Mile after mile fled past. The sheriff 
drove fast, the road was good and they 
were now descending instead of mounting. 

Then at length there came in sight far in 
the distance the broken outlines of the 
Mile High City. The sheriff did not stir. 
He heard the clinking of the chain, and 
something brushed against the crisp curling 
hair above his ear. 

““T—I surrender. 
faintest of whispers. 


I agree.”’ It was the 
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The sheriff slowed and stopped the car. 
He turned in his seat. Patricia had shrunk 
back in the corner. 

‘Lean forward,” said the sheriff. 

Patricia obeyed. The sheriff unfastened 
the padlock, released the chain, took the 
handcuff from his wrist, then looked for a 
moment at Patricia with a grim smile; 
but there were deep fires in his dark blue 
eyes. 

“Do up your hair,” said he. “Put on a 
veil if you’ve got one. You’re no longer a 
puma.” 

“But Chris?” 

“You’ve nothing to fear from Chris if 
you play the game. Otherwise God help 

ou.” 

“Tll—I’ll play the game!’’ whispered 
Patricia. 

xVur 

S THE plane mounted rapidly the rush 
of air roused Chris from the lethargy 
that for several moments had come close 
to foverpowering him. If the sheriff had 
paused to reflect he would scarcely have 
permitted the younger man to attempt his 
homeward flight. There are limits to all 
human endurance, as the sheriff well knew 
from personal experience, and the briefest 
consideration must have shown him that 
the divers strains of mind and body to 
which his friend had been subjected in the 
last twelve hours were enough to have 
overpowered the strongest of men. Chris 
had danced the best part of the night, 
fought for the life of the woman he loved 
and feared had been murdered, guided his 
airplane for hours, effected a precarious 
landing, after which had come a foot race, 
the killing of a criminal and the scaling of a 
cliff, followed by his being knocked sense- 
less from a blow upon the jaw. The wildest 
of melodrama could scarcely have plunged 
a man into a more violent stress both men- 
tal and physical, and the sheriff, had he 
stopped to think, might reasonably have 
feared a fatal collapse with the plane rush- 

ing through the high thin air. 

But what most supported Chris in the 
final lap was the tone of conviction in the 
sheriff’s voice when he had stated his belief 
that Nita would recover. There is no such 
stimulant as hope, and it was now this hope 
which rallied Chris and made the speed of 
his swift plane seem like the heavy flight of 
a pelican as he raced home. 

The distance, too, was accomplished in 
something less than an hour, and as he took 
the ground and came to a stop he felt him- 
self to be wellin hand. Disengaging himself 
he struck across for the Hemings’ bungalow, 
in front of which the two cars were still 
standing. 

Chris rushed up the steps, and as he 
entered the house he came upon the two 
doctors who had been in attendance when 
he left. These looked at his haggard face 
with quick professional concern. 

“How is she?” burst from Chris. 

“Out of all danger. She came to just 
after you left and has had a little nap. 
She’s been asking for you. Her brother’s 
all right too.” 

“Can I see her?” 

“Oh, yes—for a minute or two. Wait a 
second. I guess you need a little looking 
after yourself.” 

But Chris was oblivious of this advice. 
He ran up the stairs, and as he entered 
Nita’s room a white-clad nurse rose from 
where she was sitting at the head of the bed 
and gave him a startled look. 

Nita was resting quietly with her face to 
the wall and one bare arm thrown over her 
bright hair. Hearing Chris she turned, and 
as her eyes met his she smiled. 

Chris flung himself upon his knees at the 
side of the bed. 

“Nita!’’ he cried in a strangled voice, 
and began to sob. 

Nita’s arms went round his neck. She 
drew his face against hers. ‘‘Chris— 
darling ” she began to soothe and 
comfort him. 

The nurse went softly out. She was an 
experienced woman and knew that this 
particular sort of emotion was in certain 
cases more curative than dangerous. Buta 
few moments later Nita summoned her. 

“Nurse!”’ 

“Yes, Miss Heming.”’ The nurse glanced 
down at Chris with an expression of dis- 
may. ‘‘He’s fainted?” 

Nita smiled. “‘No,’’ she answered, ‘‘he’s 
only fallen asleep.” 


«IX 


[AONE was putting the finishing 
touches to her simple but effective 
toilet when her room telephone rang and 
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she was informed that Mr. Hartwell was 
waiting below. : 

Glancing at her wrist watch Léontine 
saw that he was precisely on the minute for 
their luncheon engagement. It had not 
been a surprise to her when the sheriff had 
asked the night befcre for an interview. 
Léontine was as skilled in reading the symp- 
toms of a violent infatuation as any doctor 
of the Mile High City in reading those of 
the disease for which it is a Mecca. She 
had not missed the surveillance of their 
late host during the course of the ball, 
though she had been deluded in its motive. 
A man of his age and force and wealth who 
had lived the best years of his life woman- 
less in the desert places would not prove a 
person to be lightly shaken off, Léontine 
reasoned, and she wondered what she could 
possibly say to convince him that his pas- 
sion was a hopeless one. 

The first glance at his face convinced 
Léontine that his case was even more seri- 
ous than she had supposed. It showed 
lines and furrows that had not been notice- 
able at the ranch, while his eyes were 
slightly bloodshot as if from lack of sleep. 
Also his expression was more grim, the 
squareness of his jaw more noticeable, and 
his manner held a suggestion of constraint 
which Léontine ascribed to a not unnat- 
ural nervous embarrassment. But on the 
whole he was not only most presentable 
but with a certain air of distinction; well 
groomed, immaculate, dressed in a becom- 
ing suit of dark-blue serge that was evi- 
dently the handiwork of the city’s leading 
tailor, and he carried himself with the 
military bearing of a soldier in mufti. 

It was the luncheon hour, and the sheriff 
suggested that they go in immediately to 
the table he had reserved. This proved to 
be in a sheltered corner, protected by a 
column from the enfilading fire of curious 
eyes. They were served at once and the 
sheriff opened the conversation casually by 
asking after Patricia’s health. 

“She must be quite well,”’ said Léontine, 
“because she and Stephan left early this 
morning. She did not come in to wish me 
au revoir. I am to follow to-night by train 
with our luggage, as Stephan wished the 
ear as light as possible for climbing over 
the pass.” » 

She wondered a little at the intentness of 
the sheriff’s eyes at being thus told some- 
thing that he already knew, but ascribed 
it to his emotion at learning that Patricia 
had left. 

“Ts Sir Harold still in Salt Lake City?” 
the sheriff asked. 

“T suppose so. We were to meet him 
there.” 

“He was not there at three o’clock this 
morning,” said the sheriff quietly. 

Her statement told him what he most de- 
sired to know. Despite the comparative 
isolation of his life, the sheriff was a skilled 
reader of facial expression, a partly nat- 
ural gift. If now Léontine had shown in her 
mobile face the symptoms of fear alone the 
sheriff’s doubts of her might never have 
been removed. But thus taken unawares 
it indicated first intense surprise, which 
look was instantly followed by one of 
dread. She leaned forward, her mat com- 
plexion even a shade paler than was 
habitual. 

““Yes,”’ answered the sheriff. 
him. As close as I am to you.” 

““Where?” Léontine’s voice was scarcely 
more than a whisper. 

““At Miss Heming’s bungalow.” 

Léontine drew in her breath with a sud- 
den dilatation of her delicately chiseled 
nostrils. ‘ 

“What was he doing there?” 

“He was not doing anything. He was 
dead.” 

Léontine seemed slowly to freeze. Her 
eyes stared at the sheriff with a sick, a 
stricken look. But the sheriff watching her 
keenly could detect no sign of terror, no 
slightest flicker of apprehension. 

Then moistening her lips she said: ‘Are 
you trying to trap me into saying some- 


thing?” 

“No,” the sheriff answered. ‘I have 
already found out most of what I wanted 
to know. You might as well ask the ques- 
tion.” 

“Very well,’ said Léontine quietly; 
“and Miss Heming?”’ 

“She is out of danger,’’ said the sheriff; 
“but her jewels are gone.” 

Once more this simple yet crafty man 
whose guile was that of the mountains and 
plains and lessons learned from their, say- 
age habitants of men and beasts received 

(Continued on Page 26) oI 
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It might be said that there are two groups 
of Cadillac owners. 


One of them is made up of men and women 
who are driving their first Cadillac. 


To these, the wonderful dependability of 
their car is still a discovery and a delight 
as welcome today as it was yesterday. 


It is something which they had never 
encountered before. It is as unique and 
unusual in their motor car experience as 
it is among motor cars. 


The other group includes those who have 
enjoyed this splendid Cadillac reliability 
over a period of years. 


Long ago they learned to place high value 
upon it. They count upon it with all the 
confidence born of past performance. 
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The ease with which they come and go, 
without trouble or annoyance, without 
delay or inconvenience, has literally be- 
come a necessity in their daily activities. 


Eventually the two groups merge and the 
distinction between them passes. The 
process never stops. 


The new owners, also, learn that the most 
satisfying thing of all about the Cadillac 
is that its dependability goes on and on; 
that it never changes and never grows 
less; and that it lasts as long as the car lasts. 


For this quality, which gives the superi- 
ority that marks the Cadillac a truly great 
car, is built into inanimate iron and steel 
with all the skill, and care, and precision 
which come only with years of fine 
manufacturing. 
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Doctors and Druggists say 


“You Can 
Depend on 
Merck’s” 


rm PEROXIDE wena Ask Your 
LUTION OF HYDROGEN DIOxIe? 


ieee Druggist for — 


—— Creolin-Pearson 
The household disinfect- 
ant. 


Zine Stearate Merck 
Cooling, soothing toilet 
powder, 

Milk Sugar Merck 
For preparing modified 
milk. 

Barley Flour Merck 


For infants and invalids. 


Acid Boric Merck 


At Your Druggist’s 


HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE 
MERCK 


Unusually pure. Of full 
strength. Contains no 
acids. Gives an abun- 
dance of purifying oxygen. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
the information he desired, for the beauti- 


| ful Slavic features opposite him proclaimed 


the shocked astonishment of the brain 
behind them, then instantly assumed a 


| look of anger. There was no mistaking the 
| genuineness of this. 
_ exhibit the facial traits of anger at will, but 
| to control the vasomotor centers is a dif- 


Any person might 


ferent matter, and the crimson signals of a 
passionate wrath were now flying in Léon- 
tine’s clear skin. The pupils of her eyes 
also dilated. 
“Whom do you suspect?” she asked. 
“Not you,” said the sheriff. ‘It’s plain 
enough even to a stupid fellow like me that 
this is a surprise to you. 
Léontine bowed her head. “It 1S 
she. 
“What did you know about thescheme?”’ 
asked the sheriff. 


said 


“Nothing.” 
“Think again. I know all about you, 
Léontine. More than that, I know that 


you voted down Patricia’s plan to shoot 
me up on the road from the ranch here and 
get the diamonds. I know all about the 
late Howard Townley, alias Sir Harold 
Trimble.” 

Léontine raised her small, slender hands 
to her temples. ¢ 

“Think again,” repeated the sheriff. 
“What did you know about this plan?” 

Léontine let fall her hands and, leaning 
forward, looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“T only know,” said she, “‘that the steal- 
ing of Miss Heming’ s jewels was suggested. 
I vetoed it absolutely, because I did not 
dare trust Townley within reach of her.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because I knew his hatred of her and 
his thirst for vengeance. I knew the char- 


| acter of the man.” 


The sheriff nodded. ‘I believe you,” he 
answered. ‘‘Patricia told me the same 
thing.” 

‘And Stephan?” 

“Stephan is dead. Chris Carmichael shot 
him through the head this morning on the 
side of the road.” 

Léontine drew in her breath shudder- 
ingly, then: “‘ Where is Patricia?” 

“Patricia is resting in a hotel not far 
from here.” 

“In a hotel?” 

“Yes. A hotel, not a jail.” 

“But is she not under arrest?” 

“ce No.”’ 

Léontine looked bewildered. 
understand,” said she faintly. 
you intend to do with her?” 

‘Marry her.” 

Years of criminal experience in the capi- 
tals and resorts of Europe, years spent in 
eluding the most astute detectives of the 
world, years passed in intimate relations 
with the master criminals of her day seemed 
for the moment inadequate training for 
Léontine’s composure at this information. 
She stared at the sheriff dazedly, then 
began to tremble. Though inexperienced 
in the nervous organization of women 
it was evident to the sheriff that some 
hysteric outburst was not far removed, and 
must be instantly controlled. 

“Listen!”’ said he sharply. ‘‘Now that 
I’m convinced that you’re innocent I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

Léontine with a tremendous effort got 
herself in hand, when the sheriff in his 
straightforward way described to her all 
that had occurred. And as Léontine lis- 
tened her emotion gave way to wonder and 
a sort of awe. Her nature, responsive to 
extremities of passion, could appreciate far 
better than the sheriff’s the psychological 
reactions which he described merely by 
the empirical results. At least she under- 
stood those of the sheriff. Of Patricia’s she 
could not yet be sure. This strange organi- 


“T do not 
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zation had always baffled any solution even . 


by so subtle a brain as hers. 

“So that is how we stand,” the sheriff 
concluded. ‘‘Outside of Chris and you and 
myself nobody knows about this robbery. 
Chris will keep his mouth shut for my sake, 
and you will do the same for Patricia and 
yourself. All that is known’ amounts to 
this—that a man pretending to be a doc- 
tor, and a nurse who might really have 
been a nurse, went to Miss Heming’s bunga- 
low, where the man tried to kill her but was 
killed himself by Chris. Miss Heming and 
her brother need never know about the 
robbery. The jewels are supposed to have 
been found by Chris and given to me to 
put in safe deposit. I have put them in safe 
deposit. As the case stands it is up to 
Patricia. If she sticks to her bargain, all 
right and good. If she does not, then she 
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goes to jail—and so may some of the rest of 
us,” he added dryly. ° 

Léontine drew a deep breath. She stared 
at the sheriff in a mixture of fear and ad- 
miration. 

“‘T thought we Slavs were a wild race,” 
said she, ‘‘but it seems there are others. 
May I see Patricia?” 

The sheriff shook his head. ‘Not yet,” 
he answered. ‘‘When a man starts in to 
train a wild animal he’s got to keep every- 
body else away from the cage. I’ll let you 
know when you can see her. It may be 
sooner or later. It all depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On Patricia. If she’s got a soul I’ll drag 
it out of her. If it’s a crooked one’’—his 
eyes blazed at her across the table—“‘by 
heaven, I’ll bend it straight!’ 

‘And if she has none?” 

“Then,” said the sheriff slowly, ‘“‘I’ll 
weld into her a piece of mine.” 

He called the waiter and paid the bill. 
They left the dining room, a focus for 
many curious eyes. But to these there 
was no hint of the terrific interview that 
had been so quietly conducted in that pub- 
lic place. The clients of the hotel saw 
merely a very beautiful woman of foreign 
type and a strong and handsome man 
whom many recognized with a friendly 
look as Sheriff Bob. 

Outside the dining room the sheriff 
paused. ‘‘I’ll send round for Patricia’s bag- 
gage. I’ve got the license and we are going 
to be married to-morrow and start straight 
back for the ranch. Your car is in the 
garage. You’d better sell it. Now what 
do you think of doing yourself?” 

Léontine sighed. 
world has flown to pieces over my head,” 
said she. “I shall never go back to it again. 
What I do is of no importance to anybody, 
scarcely to myself. Do you know, dear 
friend—for you have proved to be such, 
despite yourself—I could find it in my 
heart to envy Patricia?” 

—_ehink of that terrible Beanery, coun- 
tess!” 

Léontine shook her head. ‘‘No,’’ she 
answered. ‘I can think only of the man.” 


xx 


NDIAN summer was resting on the Mile 

High City, “frosty but kindly,” the pe- 
riod of pause in an aged year, which after 
the turmoil of its life seemed now desirous 
to make its peace with the world before 
departure. 

The sunlight was almost mellow, less 
glittering than golden, and not the faintest 
draft of air swept ac. ss the plateau. The 
nights left frozen ruts and crisp patches of 
white brittle ice in the damp spots, but to 
one walking about in the dry air it seemed 
impossible that this could actually be ice, 
for there was no corresponding chill. 

Chris in the hangar was going about 
*some final duties with a song on his lips. 
His work there was practically over and 
there were momentous things not very far 
ahead. His engagement to Nita had been 
announced, and Mrs. de Forest was giving 
them an elaborate dinner very shortly. 
Heming, none the worse for his misadven- 
ture, was steadily improving and he had 
given Chris a straight talk in regard to 
Nita. 

“Nita needs marrying a whole lot,” said 
Heming in his brusque way. ‘“‘She’s as 
crazy about you as you are about her and 
there’s no reason under heaven why you 
shouldn’t get married right off. The doc- 
tors here give you a clean bill of health. 
You saved her life and you’ve removed the 
danger that’s been hanging over her, and 
the mere fact of your being poor has about 
as much importance as if you couldn’t tell 
red from green. Nita needs a lot of looking 
after, and I’m not quite the man for the 
job—no brother ever is. Besides, I might 
want to get married myself if I keep on 
gaining as I have been for the last six 
months.” 

He looked at Chris and gave a prodigious 
wink. Chris laughed. 

“T get you, Jerry,” said he. “That big 
beautiful nurse is going to get a be posi- 
tion, what?” 

“She’s going to be offered one,” said 
Heming dryly. ‘‘My sporting days are 
over. I propose to settle in this country. 
I’ve had my fill of Europe.” 

Wherefore one may understand the 
blithe snatches of ‘song which burst from 
the lips of Chris as he pottered about the 
hangar getting a plane in readiness for a 
flight in case some autumnal tourist should 
desire to view the Mile High City from 
about a mile higher. He loved an airplane 


“The last of my wicked — 
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as some men love horses or boats or cars. 
They seemed to be the vehicles for the con- 
duct of which Nature had fashioned him. 
The born airman is such by some peculiar 
heritage, as though he had grown wings 
which the high gods have denied mankind 
and for the lack of which many of us seem 
strangely incomplete. 

Thus occupied he heard presently a car 
approaching and, glancing out, saw with no 
particular interest a taxi which had drawn 
up in the mellow blaze outside the hangar. 
A machinist came in wearing a grin. 

“Say, Chris,” said he with the friendly 
familiarity of the region, “‘there’s a queen 
out here in a gas buggy wants to take a 
spin for the afternoon.” 

“All right,” said Chris, “‘can do!” 

He went out bareheaded and in his over- 
alls. A woman in a hired limousine leaned 
forward and raised her veil, and Chris saw 
to his astonishment that it was Léontine. 

For the moment it flashed across his mind 
that she was in some difficulty, seeking 
perhaps an avenue of escape, and his face 
hardened. He had kept his pact with the 
sheriff and breathed no word of the robbery 
or the pursuit of Stephan and Patricia. As 
for the sheriff’s course, this had seemed to 
Chris like the one act of insanity sometimes 
committed in the life of an otherwise well- 
balanced man. He could not understand 
an infatuation directed toward Patricia, be- 
cause he belonged to the class whom this 
strange personality repelled rather than 
attracted. Chris could see in Patricia only 
the monster cloaked in beauty, but this of 


ra sort which struck him with a horror. 


So now, finding himself face to face with 
Léontine, who he thought had left the city, 
he froze, just as he might have done two 
years earlier when, sent to Switzerland for 
his lungs, he had icily congealed at finding 
himself in the proximity of some distin- 
guished enemy to the world’s peace. 

Léontine leaned forward and raised her 
veil. “‘You need not look at me like that, 
monsieur,”’ said she. ‘‘I had nothing what- 
ever to do with this terrible affair.”’ 

“Tf I thought for a moment that you 
had, madam,” Chris answered, “I should 
not look at you at all. How can I serve 
you?” 

“T want to say good-by to Patricia,” 
Léontine answered. “‘I want you to take 
ae there in your airplane. It is not very 
ar. 

“Can that do either of you any good?” 
Chris asked. 

“Tt is not a question of that,’’ Léontine 
answered—‘‘or at least not for my part. 
But even the worst of us have our affec- 
tions, monsieur, and I cannot leave this 
place without saying a few words to her. 
Besides, I desire intensely to know if there 
is any hope for her future happiness or rec- 
lamation. Mr. Hartwell told me that I 
was not to write or try to see her for at least 
a fortnight, and that period of time elapses 
at noon to-day. I do not wish to strain his 
kindness or the sense of hospitality, which 
seems to be a first law of this Western coun- 
try. If I were to go there in a car it might 
be trying for us all. But if you will take me 
in your airplane we need only remain for a 
few minutes before returning here; and to- 
night I shall leave for the Pacific Coast.” 

Chris reflected for an instant. There was 
no person in the world whom he less desired 
to see than Patricia, and he was not at all 
sure how the sheriff would feel about his 
taking Léontine to the ranch, if only for a 
quarter of an hour’s visit. Then he glanced 
at Léontine’s pale face and saw it differ- 
ently. There was no question but that she 
had suffered, and after all she had done her 
best to keep her fatal coterie from any 
criminal act. As for the sheriff, it occurred 
to Chris that if he had not desired Patricia 
to see Léontine again he would have said.so — 
and would have forbidden absolutely Léon- 
tine’s going to the ranch at all. ; 

Chris had not heard one word from the 
sheriff since they had parted in the gorge; 
in fact he had put him and Patricia from 
his mind, or tried to do so. But now in his 
moment of brief reflection it struck him 
that this in itself was scarcely worthy of a 
staunch friend. He could not see that it 
would do any great harm to comply with 
Léontine’s request. If the outrageous pro- 
cedure of the sheriff had resulted ill—and 
Chris did not see how it could possibly 
prove otherwise—it would be a friendly act 
to offer his sympathy, if only in the grip of 
a hand and the assurance of good will. But 
if on the contrary the man’s bizarre convic- 
tion that he might yet achieve the redemp- 
tion of the girl, his wife, had borne the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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HE record of the Packard Truck 
‘4 everywhere is a record of long life, 
dependability, and earning power. 


This is true alike of those older Pack- 
ards that after years of service are still 
turning up their ton miles with unfailing 
regularity, and of those thousands of 
newer Packards that are just at the begin- 
ning of their usefulness. 


There is the first Westinghouse Packard, 
for example, bought 12 years ago. Its first 
year, it worked in the mica mines of 
South Dakota. For the last eleven years, 
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it has hauled in East Pittsburgh, for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and is hard at it still. 


To this demonstrated ruggedness, the 
Packard Truck today adds the advantage 
of being accurately rated to its job by 
Packard transportation engineers. 


Every Packard Truck owner can 
rely, too, on the nationwide service facil- 
ities provided to maintain the Packard 
Truck at the highest possible level of 
earning efficiency throughout its term 
of life. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY: DETROIT 


Ash the man who owns one 
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ntroducing | 
the COMPLETE 


NEVER-FAIL 
TIMER 
for Fords 


Both sides give you service 


The inside 
of the new 
Never-fail— 
built to wear 
longer 


Contacts of phosphor bronze, 
that outwear steel; selected, 
perfectly fitted fibre that won’t 
crack or warp; for a roller, 
the famous Never-fail Timer 
Unit that prevents pitting and 
the resulting ‘‘miss,”” gives a 
fat, hot spark all the time, and 
gets double wear from the shell. 


| The outside 

of the new 
Never- fail— 
built for your 
convenience 


A bronze casting, shaped to 
prevent wear on fan belt; each 
terminal plainly marked with 
proper wire color, for easy in- 
stallation; oil cup designed 
for one hand oiling. 


The Never- fail Timer, complete, 
sells for $2. It’s guaranteed to give 
satisfaction, or your money 
refunded. 


The Never-fail Timer Unit can be 
purchased separately for 50cents— 
use it to get double service from 
your present shell. 


NEVER FAIL 


is another big invest- 
ment in Ford comfort 
and economy. It brings _ 
more power—easy start- 
ing—smooth running— 
smooth and quick accel- \Q 
eration—freedom from 
carburetor troubles— 
real gas economy, for 
only ten dollars. And 
it’s absolutely guaran- 
teed. 


Never-fail Products Corporation 
200 Jackson Ave., 
Long Island City, New York 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
them we'll send 
them postpaid 
on receipt of 
price. Please 
mention deal- 
er’s name. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
slightest fruit, such encouragement as 
Chris: might be able to offer could prove of 
moral benefit. 

“Very well,” said Chris. “‘How soon do 
you wish to go?” : 

“At once,’ said Léontine, ‘‘if. that is 
possible. We can go and return in three 
hours’ time, can we not?” 

“Call it four,” said Chris. 
is all ready.” 

He glanced at her long fur coat. “I can 
give you some gauntlets and a hood.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Léon- 
tine. 

Chris opened the door and helped her 
down, then told the machinist to wheel out 
the plane. He went back into the hangar 
and got into his flying clothes, bringing out 
for Léontine such accessories as were neces- 
sary to protect her from the rush of air, 
then saw that she was comfortably placed, 
and took his seat. The machinist turned 
the fan and they were off. 

A mile high and his course laid in a bee 
line, with the railroad far beneath to serve 
as a guide, they drifted eastward and in 
what seemed an astonishingly short lapse 
of time picked up the buildings of the ranch 
far ahead and below. Planing downward, 
with their shadow racing them beneath and 
a little to the north, Chris made a gentle 
landing not far from the house. But before 
he had done so his experienced eye had 
discovered two tiny moving objects; like 
insects they were, approaching as if to 
intercept them. 

He helped Léontine to alight, relieved 
her of hood and goggles and gauntlets, then 
turned, to see two equestrians riding to- 
ward them across the big field of a thousand 
acres. 

“Here they come,” said Chris. 

Aside from the two riders the place had 
an air of absolute abandonment. Not even 
the Chinaman was there, for the sheriff 
had rewarded his vigilance and paid his 
passage back to Indo-China, whence he had 
come. There seemed to be nothing but the 
buildings and the prairie and a little herd 
of cattle drowsing against an oblong pyra- 
mid of forage, and the two lonely riders 
who had materialized from the enormous 
dimensions of the place. 

Chris as he watched their approach was 
for the first time conscious of a consuming 
curiosity. There was nothing in all his past 
experience to compare with such an amaz- 
ing situation. He felt almost confused, 
though not embarrassed any more than it 
might have embarrassed him to be con- 
fronted suddenly with some situation that 
had no bearing upon his life and world. His 
eyes rested on the two riders a good deal as 
the traveler in some outlandish place might 
examine a pair of its denizens, beings aloof 
from his own scheme of things and to be 
encountered with that formal courtesy 
which a person of dignity extends politely 
to any stranger. 

He noticed then that. the sheriff was rid- 
ing a powerful pinto horse, which loped 
rapidly and with sweeping gait to keep 
abreast or a little ahead of a pacing sorrel 
ridden by Patricia. 

As they swept up to where the airplane 
had stopped, Chris observed also that 
Patricia was wearing the same riding cos- 
tume in which he had seen her last; while 
the sheriff struck him as rather smarter in 
appearance, clad more as a sportsman than 
a rancher, spurred and booted, yet with 
that air of informality from which a West- 
erner dislikes to depart. 

They reined shortly and dismounted, 
leaving the horses to find their way to the 
corral. The face of the sheriff as he ap- 
proached showed no expression of surprise, 
though lighting with that look .of pleasure 
impossible to disassociate with the cour- 
tesy of host. Glancing from him to Patri- 
cia, Chris could see no change in her. The 
wide smile whipped up with the curious 
lifting of her left eyebrow as she gave him 
a glance before greeting Léontine. 

“Hello, 


“The plane 


Chris walked to meet his friend. 
Bob,” said he as their hands clasped. 
“The countess wanted to say good-by to 
Mrs. Hartwell, so I flew her over.” 

“Thanks, Chris,” said the sheriff simply, 
and turned to greet Léontine precisely as 
he might have done upon her first visit. 
“Let’s go into the house.” 

Léontine and Patricia preceded them. 
Chris lingered for a moment to secure his 
airplane. ‘“‘We’ve got to be getting right 
back, Bob,” said he. ‘‘The countess is 
leaving for the Coast to-night.”” He looked 
anxiously at his friend. ‘‘Hope you don’t 
mind my bringing her.” 
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The sheriff smiled and laid his hand on 
Chris’ shoulder. 

“‘T’d have been awful sore if you’d re- 
fused, boy,” said he. ‘‘They tell me you’re 
open to congratulations.” 

“Why, yes, Bob,” said Chris a little 
awkwardly. 

The sheriff gripped him by the hand, and 
Chris was struck by the peculiar radiance 
of his face. 

““You’re a wonder, Bob,” said he. 

“No.” The sheriff shook his head and 
stood for a moment as if in thought. ‘‘I 
just played my bet; and let me tell you, 
son, it’s going to be a safe one.” 

“But all of this,”’ said Chris. ‘‘The place, 
the life. I don’t seem to be able to get it 
through my head. Are you sure, Bob?” 

The sheriff nodded. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ he answered; 
“but then, I was sure from the very start.” 

The mystification deepened on Chris’ 
face. “‘But why, Bob? How could you be 
sure? What did you have to go on?” 

“Well, now, son, it’s sort of hard to tell 
you. But I would explain it something like 
this: You see there are good people and 
there are bad people and there are all the 
others in between. But I couldn’t believe 
that there was any living human who was 
pure bad straight through. Now if such a 
person did happen, I reasoned that there 
must be some flaw in the mental machine.” 

“Tnsanity?”’ 

“Yes, in that one respect. A paralysis of 
moral sense which must leave that person 
irresponsible. Or if it wasn’t that, then it 
had to be the possession of a devil. You 
can choose between the two.” 

Chris nodded. “I think I see what you 
mean,”’ he muttered. 

The sheriff’s blue eyes kindled. ‘‘That’s 
how I sized up Patricia,” said he. ‘‘She 
was too bad for a normal human being, but 
lfer badness was only of one sort; or call it 
two sorts—theft and no consideration for 
human life. Of course that’s quite enough, 
but otherwise I doubted there was any 
wrong in her. It was plain she was without 
the weakness of her sex. For all the bad 
company of thieves and murderers she’d 
lived in, Patricia had kept herself as clean 
as a snow peak. She’d never loved a man 
or listened to a man; and that, too, showed 
she wasn’t normal, that there was some- 


_ thing lacking or undeveloped or crowded 


out.” 


Chris nodded. ‘I get you, Bob. This 
devil in her was a jealous brute.” 

“You said it, Chris. She was bedeviled. 
I’ve seen it in red Indians, and a priest I 
once -knew told me he’d seen it often up 
in Tibet. He was an honest man and a 
good man, and he told me that he’d exor- 
cised these devils, cast them out like it tells 
Christ did, in the Bible.” 

The sheriff paused and his eyes went 
hungrily toward Patricia, standing by the 
door with Léontine. 

“T got it in my head, Chris, that here was 
Patricia’s trouble, and the more I thought 
of it the more I grew convinced that I was 
right. Then she showed some hopeful 
signs. She had courage, and played the 
game to the limit, and when we’d trapped 
her and I had her on the chain she stood by 
Léontine. And there was something else.” 

He stopped abruptly, and a swarthy 
color swept over his face. 

“What was that, Bob?” Chris asked 


gently. 

“Well, I’d felt for some time that this 
devil in her might be exorcised if only I 
knew the spell. I’m not a holy man but 
I’ve tried to be a good one, and I knew my 
will was strong. I felt that for one thing 
she’d have to get some tremendous sort of 
jolt, something that might nigh kill her, if 
it didn’t kill her outright; and that morn- 
ing in the gorge when I nearly broke her 
back and then held her down on the rocks 
and almost crushed the life out of her, there 
was something in her eyes as she lay there 
looking up at me, which told me that I was 
master then, and not the devil in her. I 
knew that second that I’d driven him out.” 

Chris stared at him, astonished. ‘And 
then you chained her by the neck?” he 
gasped. . 

The sheriff nodded. ‘ Yes, I chained her 
like my puma—with the same chain. It 
came hard, but something warned me that 
I’d better do it—to keep that devil out. 
There was more in the chain than mere 
security, my son. It was a sort of symbol. 
It said that I was master and she the 
captive. She’s worn one ever since—a gold 
one, with a cross on it.” 

Chris stared at him with a sort of awe. 
Hs ieee to smile. ‘‘You’re some tamer, 

fo} site 
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Again the wave of crimson color swept 
across the man’s strong face. 

“She did her part. She played the game. 
She stuck to her bargain. And now I know 
that she is safe.” 

XXI 
HERE were tears in Léontine’s eyes as 
she stood in the doorway making her 
last farewell with Patricia. 

“‘T don’t understand, my dear,” said she; 
“but then, there are a great many things 
I shall never be able to understand. What 
has happened to you?” 

“T don’t know,” Patricia answered. 
“Something has gone away—and some- 
thing very wonderful has come to take its 
place.” : 

“But this ranch—these terrible soli- 
tudes?” 

“T’ve lived in worse ones all these years,” 
said Patricia, “‘but they were different. 
They were solitudes of soul.” 

“Soul, Patricia?” , yee aa ees 

Patricia nodded. hrs imi Aes 

“But the emptiness, the monotony? 
Doesn’t it appall you to think of the years 
stretching out ahead—like these never- 
ending telegraph poles beside the railroad 
track—marching on and on and on?” 

Patricia’s smile whipped up for an in- 
as” “They get somewhere finally,” she 
said. 

“But you say that he has told you that 
you are never to leave this place,’’ Léon- 
tine protested, and looked over to where 
Chris and the sheriff were standing. “‘It is 
really prison, my dear, and you know we 
all agreed that death was better than 
prison.” 

“There are all sorts of prisons,” Patricia 
answered, ‘‘and sometimes I am not quite 
sure but that I have been released from 
mine. I can’t quite tell you what I mean, 
Léontine, but perhaps I might have been 
my own jailer.” 

Léontine appeared to reflect. “‘It is very 
plain,” said she, “that you have fallen in 
love with your husband.” 

A sudden flame spread over Patricia’s 
face. ‘‘No, I don’t think it’s that. I never 
could have fallen in love with any man. I 
had to be enslaved. When he put that 
chain round my neck something inside me 
seemed to break. I ceased to be Patricia. 
And when he brought me here and I stood 
that evening in the door and I looked out 
across the prairies and realized that he had 
doomed me to this exile, something swelled 
and swelled until it burst and seemed to 
set me free. I knew then I was no longer 
my own woman. And do you know, Léon-’ 
tine, it gave me a sense of infinite relief. I 
was no longer to think for myself, nor act 
for myself, but just to please the master 
and do his will.” ; 

“Your spirit: was broken?” said Léon- 
tine. 

Patricia shook her head. ‘‘No—set free. 
‘From hope and fear set free.’ You know 
Swinburne. Well, the lines: — 


That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


I was terribly weary, Léontine, without 
knowing it. Here in these boundless prai- 
ries I seem to have found my sea and my 
pilot. Some day, I think, he will take me 
into a safe port.” Her smile flickered again. 
“Men don’t always keep their promises of 
punishment.” 

Léontine sighed. Her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘If we could only tell the difference 
between our rewards and punishments, my 
dear, what a tremendous amount of trouble 
we should be sayed.”’ 

Chris turned and gave them a wave of 
his hand. ‘‘ All ready, countess,” he called. 

The two women walked slowly out across 
the open space. The fifteen-minute visit 
had drawn itself into an hour, and the 
weather promised a change. A slight breeze 
had sprung up from the north, and to the 
southward was a lee set of sullen cloud 
bank. The sheriff cast his eyes about the 
wide horizon. 

“Norther coming,” said he. “But you 
can beat it back and some to spare, Chris. 
Treckon the summer has kissed us good-by.” 

“Well,” said Chris gayly, for his heart 
had lightened in the last hour and he had 
learned a deal of men and women and the 
soul of things, “‘it was some kiss, Bob.” 

“Yes.” The sheriff glanced at Patricia 
and his eyes burned as they had the first 
day they looked at her. ‘‘It was some kiss.” 

Patricia seemed to drift from Léontine’s 
side and to weld herself against the square 
bulk of her husband. Léontine was sud- 
denly reminded of what this strong-hearted 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HESE letters are not 

quoted to emphasize in- 
dividual instances. It is 
because you will recognize 
in them the same things 
your friends and other 
Essex owners tell you. 


Ask Your Friends 


You have neighbors or 
acquaintances whose Essex 
cars have turned upward of 
20,000 miles. They are 
familiar to every commu- 
nity. Ask them about it. 
How slittie. “onl sity needs: 
How much mileage on tires 
and gasoline they get. How 
continuously it remains in 
duty, day after day, with- 
out even minor repairs or 
adjustments. How quiet and 
smooth and free from repair 
needs it stays. 
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Don’t You Want*Such Saiisfaction 
in the Car You Drive ? 


“This is the fourth car I have 
owned, and I can unhesitatingly 
say that its performance sur- 
passes that of any of the other 
cars which I have driven. 

The gasoline mileage is around 
20 miles per gallon and most of 
my driving is over rough county 
roads. 

The oil consumption and up- 
keep expense are practically 
nothing.” 

E. A. CORBETT, 
Oil Well Contractor, 
Shreveport, La. 


“17,000 miles in my Essex 
without even taking up the con- 
necting rod bearings, in my esti- 
mation is some record. 

Twelve thousand miles on 
tires, and the all-weather tread 
is not worn off.”’ 


J. M. DONAHUE, 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


“This is my third car in the 
last four years, having disposed 
of a very popular machine to 
take over the Essex. I have 
never regretted the action, not- 
withstanding I have called on 
the Essex to perform in a way I 
never expected of my former 
cars. High mileage appeals to 
me, as well as being able to make 
a quick getaway without choking 
the engine. On road work the 
last test showed 27 miles per 
gallon of gas.” 


WILLIAM I. EVANS, 
Member Automobile Board, 
District of Columbia. 


“Had 5 cars since 1913 of 
other makes, four of them far 
more expensive, none of them 
equal to the wonderful per- 
formance, comfort and depend- 
ability of my Essex.” 


LOTHAIR RICH, 
915 Boardwalk, Atlantic City. 
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Engineering design ac- 
counts for much that makes 
the Essex so delightful and 
satisfying a car to own. 
But materials and work- 
manship also must be 
worthy of that design. It 
must extend loyally even 
to small details that you 
will never see but on which 
so much of your satisfac- 
tion depends. 


Built Like Costly Cars 


Only in that way could 
Essex satisfy our ideal as 
the finest car possible to 
build within its dimension. 
Only in that way could it 
carry the good will and 
enthusiasm of so many 
owners, on up through thou- 
sands and tens of thousands 
of miles. 
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‘wide 
for 
comfort” 


SIX YEARS AGO we 
patented and intro- 
duced the first wide- 
web garter. Now 
others are imitating 
them, but the genu- 
ine E. Z. is unique. 
Always look for the 
name E.Z. and be 
sure to get the garter 
that cannot become 
unfastened, that will 
not bind veins or 
muscles, and has no 
metal contrivances 
on the webbing. 


In single-grip and 
the “E. Z. 2-Grip”, 
35¢ to $1, at 10,- 
000 stores. Made 
solely by The 
Thos. P. Taylor 
Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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(Continued fram Page 28) 
man had said to her at their last meeting. 
“Tf she’s got no soul of her own I’ll weld 
mine into her.’”’” And then as Chris disposed 
of her comfortably in her seat Léontine be- 
came suddenly conscious of the fact that 
she was absolutely alone. 

For there was no Patricia, no sheriff, no 
Chris for Léontine. The first of the two 
were a part, complete, arriving at some 
place that Léontine had not yet found. 
Chris, her pilot, had his mind on the ma- 
chine, and his heart in a bungalowof Denver. 
Léontine, only, was the negligible quantity. 
She, the best of the criminal band, was 
now the most utterly alone. 

And when presently the fan thrummed 
and the plane took the high airs, and the 
shoulders of Chris bulked before ‘her eyes 
like the controlling genii of her immediate 
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destiny Léontine looked back and saw two 
tiny figures standing against the saffron 
glare of the ranch house. She caught the 
flash of Patricia’s arm as she waved, and 
Léontine could not see any more because the 
gush of tears distorted all her vision, and 


it occurred to her how silly all wrong-doing” 


was and how amazingly fortunate were those 
who found it out in time and lived-accord- 
ing to the law; and she wondered what was 
going to become of herself and almost wished 
that that cold blue steely light would herald 
in a blast to spin the airplane and relieve 
her problems as those of Patricia had been 
relieved. 

But this was not destined in the case of 
Léontine. Her punishment was perhaps of 
all her coterie the most severe. The lone- 
liness of the prairie which she had dreaded 
for Patricia seemed an Elysian field as she 
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stood haggling with Chris and trying vainly 
to pay her aérial chauffeur his fee. 

“Don’t let’s spoil it by talking money, 
countess,” said Chris. ‘“‘Let’s imagine that 
I’ve taken you in my car for a spin to 
Mars.” 

Léontine ceased her arguments and al- 
lowed him to put her in a jaunty little 
vehicle, and heard him directing the ma- 
chinist to take her back to her hotel. 

“‘Good-by,”’ said Chris, and the loneli- 
ness of interplanetary space descended on 
Léontine, the least guilty of all. 

And this loneliness increased a moment 
later, for she saw a girl with ruddy hair 
walking across the field, and she saw Chris 
meet her and take her hand and walk back 
with her toward the bungalow. 


(THE END) 


TELEPHONE TIME 


She addressed him promptly: “‘ Officer, 
can you tell me the exact time?” 

He produced from some recess of his 
tunie a large silver watch. ‘‘Ten-eight, 
Western Union,” he pronounced. 

“Then I’m slow. Oh, dear! Can you 
find out from the man how long it’ll take 
him to fix his car?’’ she continued. 

The taxi driver must have sensed the 
import of her question, if not the exact 
words, and replied | irritably, “It’ll take 
about two minutes.” 

“They always say that, don’t they?” 
Clemente appealed to the policeman. 

“Don’t want to lose a fare,” the uniform 
murmured, impartial and disinterested. 

“Well, he’s had a good deal—most of it. 
I’m so nearj I could walk and get there 
sooner, I believe.” 

“Where is it?” 

Lt ” she pera and stopped. 
She stared anxiously at the questioner, 
then turned and inquired of the driver, 
“What was the number I gave you?” 

He returned a harassed glance. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know it?” 

“Why I—I did. I wrote it down— 
but ” She took out one after another 
the articles from her hand bag—felt in her 
coat pockets. Dismay was on her face. 
“T’ve lost it. It was something like one- 
twenty-one, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Blamed if I can remen: - er. This engine 
put everything clean out «’ my mind. 
think it’s one-something, though. % 

‘‘What street?’’ the officer inquired. 

“‘Seventy-ninth.” 

“*Seventy-fifth.” 

Clemente and the driver spoke in con- 
cert. 

The officer put his hands behind his back 
and looked at them patiently. 

“T’m sure it was Seventy-fifth Street!’’ 
Clemente continued, appealing to him. 
“Vou see, I’ve never been to this house 
before; I don’t even know the telephone 
number. It’s ridiculous, but I—really ke 

She looked helplessly up into the blue 
Irish eyes that were beginning to display 
a quite human amusement. 

“Perhaps if you’d tell me the name,” he 
suggested; “this is my precinct, and I 
know the names of most of the one-hundreds 
around here.” 

“The name is Wall.” 

The spark of humor in the officer’s eyes 
had disappeared. He continued to stand, 
balanced on his large heels, surveying her 
calmly. His expression was like a shield. 

“Are you a newspaper woman?” 

“1?” Her surprise was too genuine for 
any doubt. ‘‘Why, what makes you 
Oh, I see; you think I’m going to report 
the party?” Shesmiled. ‘No, I’m one of 
the guests, a friend of Mr. Wall’s. My 
name is Mrs. Field.” 

Still he hesitated. 

She watched him with increasing curi- 
osity. 

“Of course, if you have orders not to 
admit unidentified people ” she began. 

“Why should I have orders?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied innocently. 
“‘It seems to me the least you can do is to 
give me the address. If I could only com- 
municate with him in some way—but his 
name’s not in the telephone book.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be.”’ The official seowled 
and muttered to himself something about a 
crazy place. 

“Do you mean Mr. Wall’s?”’ 

“T mean this town. Everyone in it’s 
crazy! Whya woman like you should want 
to go there 


> not? 
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He paused and she prompted, ‘‘Why 
She waited a moment and then 
added, “‘Is there anything wrong with it?” 

“Wrong? What should be wrong?”’ 

“Y’m asking you. It’s in no danger of 
being raided, is it?” 

His solemnity vanished in a broad grin, 
which became a convulsion of silent mirth. 

“Raided? It? Notachance! Why, what 
Caer think?”’ He surveyed her indulgently. 
““We’ve nothing to do with it. He’s a 
gentleman, and it’s his house. He enter- 
tains high. Oh, yes; only the best people 
go there!” 

“And I, not being one of the best 
she hinted. 

He flushed, awkward as a big boy. .“‘ You 
know what I mean,” he began, suddenly 
confidential; ‘‘it’s all right for them. Let 
*em amuse ’emselves that way if they want 
to. They’ve nothing to do and everything 
to do it with. But you’’—he pulled him- 
self up, gave his shoulders a huge disclaim- 
ing shrug—‘ ‘well, it’s no business of mine 
if you want to.’”’ He touched her on the 
arm, and indicated with the slightest pos- 
sible motion of the head. 
way down this block on the other side, a 
house a little farther back than the rest, 
two trees in green boxes out in front? 
Well 4 

She stared. ‘‘That place?” 

He gave her a look only, an assent. 

“Right there, all this tim2?” 


He grinned. ‘It’s never moved as far as 
I know.” 
“But,” she faltered, “that’s not the 


street I thought.” 

“‘T guess perhaps you forgot.” 

“Oh!” she breathed; then turning impul- 
sively tohim: “Thank yousomuch. You’ve 
been most awfully kind. I wonder, will you 
do one more thing for me? Pay the man? 
I won’t wait for the change.” 

She had put quickly some bills into his 
hand, and was already a step away from 
him when he stopped her. 

““You’ve given me too much. The fare 
won’t be more than two dollars.” He held 
out the larger of the bills. 

She hesitated, encountered his glance, 
and received the money from him. “I 
made a mistake.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You’re more than kind. Tell me, 
officer, you say this is your beat? You pass 
here at intervals through the night?” 

“Say on the half hours, up to one 
o’clock.” 

“Tf I should get into a box in there” — 
and she indicated, as he had done with a 
motion of the head, the house—‘“‘would 
you rescue me?” 

He looked down with an unmoved grav- 
ity into the sparkling mischief of her face. 

“Tf you should get into a box in there it 
would be the sort of box you’d made your- 
self, that no one could get you out of, 
except’’—he hung fire for a moment while 
he considered her, and added deliber- 
ately—‘‘ perhaps, yourself.” 

Her eyes shone upon him with a greater 
interest than they had yet displayed. 

“Well, I may even do that!’ 

“Are you going?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. Thank you again, and 
good night.” 

She crossed the street, her feet making a 
trail of little prints in the fresh snow, and, 
walking rapidly, turned in at the house of 
the box trees and without pause ran up the 
steps. 

Perhaps it was because of her haste that 
she breathed quickly and that two bright 


“See, about half-" 


spots of color stood in her cheeks. Her 
manner as the door opened was certainly 
calm enough. She mentioned the name, 
that defensive name that sounded like a 
barricade, and that seemed in this case to 
destroy barriers. She was admitted, and - 
the door closed. She found herself con- 
fronted by a slight youth, vague and im- - 
passive, who wore not a uniform, nor quite 
the evening clothes of a gentleman, and 
who inquired ‘‘What name?” 

She mentioned it, scarcely noting his de- 
parture. Her eyes were busy with her sur- 
roundings—a high neutral tone, with here 
and there a deeper accent, nothing in 
contrast, and all seen in a subdued light 
that shone from nowhere. It did not shine. 
It was diffused; it filtered. She glanced 
up. The ceiling was of glass, or possibly a 
substance more precious, neither gray nor 
quite green; cloudy, translucent, luminous, 
mysterious. 

A voice said with an inflection of amuse- 
ment, “‘I was afraid you weren’t coming.” 

She started and looked down. The door 
on the right stood open, giving a glimpse 
beyond of clearer radiance and warmer 
color, out of which the tall figure of a man 
advanced. He moved quietly, and yet 
gave the impression of being alert, nervous 
and ready. For what? The reply, “Any- 
thing,” might have occurred to Clemente’s 
mind. 

She answered, 
lighting system.” . 

“The moon? You like it? It’s rather 
nice. My mother—she’s from New Eng- 
land—would eall it chaste. But why did 
that ass leave you standing here? He had 
his orders to bring you in as soon as you 
came.’ 

He was holding the door open for her, 
and she passed through, looking about her 
with unconcealed curiosity. They were 
moving together across a large room whose 
walls were of a tone so deep, so dull and 
soft that the eye must have observed it 
twice before making sure that it was gold. 
Overhead the similitude of a trellis glowed 
with the deep rich colors of fruits—red, 
purple and yellow. One felt the sun shining 
through their green leaves. She paused, 
studying the effect frankly. 

““You’ve had this ceiling lowered?” 

“Yes. That gingerbread brings it down 
six inches or more. Is it too far?” 

“Decidedly not. It makes the propor- 
tion better. And I like your peaches and 
apples, at least for this place, They’d be 
too gorgeous in a mere house.” 

“But this is a mere. house.” 

She shook her head at him. ‘‘This room 
a drawing-room? Can you imagine Sue 
getting married here? Or Jimmy bringing 
his college friends? Or mother receiving— 
here? You can’t make me believe it! You 
didn’t tell me the truth! It’s not a house. 
It’s not even a club. No atmosphere of 
geniality. It’s ”—her eyes dwelt on the 


“T was admiring your 


. large simple forms of the furniture, beau- 


tiful, scant, and with the look of being 
little used —“‘it? s a temple.” 

His amusement seemed merely height- 
ened by his surprise. ‘‘Really?’’ Then 
pice moment’s pause: “‘And to what 

“Ah, I haven’t gone far enough to 
know—yet. But one thing is sure, your 


god is worshiped for the treasures of the 


world. And I can tell you another,” she 
added—‘“‘your god is vain. There!’ 

And she pointed to the inner wall of the. 
room, which she faced now for the first 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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He Knows Tires 


“Take this set of tires,’’ a great man- 
ufacturer said one day to Barney 
-Oldfield. ‘‘Drive ’em to destruc- 
tion. Then tell me what’s the 
‘matter with ’em.”’ 


The Master Driver used the tires in 
but one day’s racing. That evening 
he sent the manufacturer a telegram 
which solved a problem that had 
puzzled a whole engineering staff. 


His Day’s Work 


Such an experience was, to Barney 
Oldfield, only an incident in a day’s 
work. 


For tires were his specialty — the 
study of their strength and weak- 
ness a frequent assignment from 
those who knew and trusted him. 


Even then he had begun to combine 
his whole experience into a tire that 
would some day bear his own name 
—a super-tire so designed and pro- 


portioned that it would wear out 
before it would blow out. 


Thousands of motorists know today 
that Barney Oldfield’s dream has 
Some tric. 


Trouble Freedom! 


They are riding on Oldfield Tires. 
And they are riding with such com- 
fort, confidence and trouble-freedom 
as only Oldfield Tires can give. 


Barney Oldfield races no more. With 
men and money behind him he is 
building Oldfield Tires. They are 
tires you can trust—the best tires 
the world’s greatest tire user knows. 


Trust Barney Oldfield! 


Trust Barney Oldfield as the Tire 
Industry has trusted him for many 
years! 


And put your confidence in Oldfield 
Tires! 
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SAFETY RAZOR 


“Just like 
wiping your face 
with a towel” 


Wr Gners 


ENDERS SALES COMPANY 
105 West 40th Street 
New York 
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ENDERS SELLS 
FOR $1.00 with six 
blades of the best 
quality Swedish- 
: base steel. Packed 
in black Keratol 
box, velvet lined. 
Extra blades, pack- 
age of 5—35 cents. 


IN CANADA— 
Razor, $1.50; 
blades, 50c. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
time. Unlike the others its surface was 
made of what appeared to be a single sheet 
of glass, across which was scrawled in large 
design a fine scrollwork of gilded acanthus 
leaves, separating it into a multitude of 
small irregular mirrors. 

“Look!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ We're stand- 
ing in a dozen places at once.” She ran 
forward and, pausing in front of it, peered. 
“‘T’m there and there, and there!” 

““You’re equal to a dozen,’’ he said from 
behind her shoulder. 

“There are just as many of you.” 

“There’s only one. I am a very simple 
person, anxious to please.” 

She turned round upon him. There was 
nothing in his appearance to deny his 
words. If his manner was not quite anx- 
ious, at least it was interested. His gray 
clear eyes seemed to see with remarkable 
concentration exactly what was before him. 

“You think this garish, don’t you?” he 
asked. ‘“‘It offends your taste?” 

“On the contrary, it’s wonderful! So 
gay and festive, and yet so still!” She 
listened. “It’s as though we were a thou- 
sand miles from a living soul.” 

“And yet I assure you there are other 
people in this place.” 

“Are you reassuring me? 
don’t need ic 

She ceased. She had caught a glimpse of 
another figure. It was standing in the far 
doorway; its large bulk, gray and solid, 
seemed to have been arrested there by the 
sight of them. The glance it gave her 
across the room was hard and penetrating 
as a gleam of steel. It was there, and it was 
not. For a moment Clemente continued to 
gaze at the empty threshold with a sort of 
fascination. Then, turning to the mirrors, 
she looked at herself; and again at her 
companion. 

“Ts there anything queer about me?” 

“Nothing that isn’t charming. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Because that man ” She broke 
off. ‘Do you know,” she continued 
naively, ‘‘he reminds me of someone.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes. Someone who has been pointed 
out tome: J. P. Walden.” 

The famous name on her lips made him 
smile. ‘‘Women are always finding resem- 
blances.”’ He laid his hand on the mirror. 
“Do you want to see more of my house?” 

“By all means.” 

“Alice, will you walk through the 
looking-glass?”’ 

She fixed him with her dark eves, which 
in their power of telling nothing were 
almost equal to his. “Will everything be 
reversed?” 

“Everything will be exactly as you 
please.’’ Apparently he merely touched 
the mirror. A section flew in. 

Her lips made a sound of astonishment. 
She peered into the small room beyond, 
charming in its austerity of neutral tints 
and low lights shaded with grayish rose. 
The top of a desk covered with orderly 
papers held her attention. 

“But this is your office?” 

“Won’t you come in?” 

“‘T should be an intruder.” 

“Not if I ask you.” Then as she still 
hesitated the panel flew back into place. 
He glanced behind him toward the door at 
the other end of the room. 

“Tf you are protecting me —— 
began. 

He bent his head toward her with a kind 
smile. “I'll be frank with you; you’ve 
been so admirably frank with me. I’m not 
protecting you. It’s not necessary. I’m 
protecting my guests. But we’ll discuss 
that later. Now i 

He gave a curt nod toward the glass, and 
at the touch of his fingers the panel again 
flew open. As if his nod had been a push 
that physically propelled her, she passed 
through, and he closed the opening behind 
them. 

“There!” he exclaimed. 

He was standing with his back to the 
panel and looked both relieved and trium- 
phant. In fact there was a sense of security 
in the place. 

It seemed normal, furnished, like all 
places of work, with the fewest possible 
objects, no ornaments—if one excepted 
the paper weight in the form of a crouched 
animal—no pictures on the walls, only the 
paneling. from floor to ceiling of light 


Because I 


” 


she 


.| grayish wood, the same wood of which the 


desk was made; its tone was repeated in 
the stuff of the chairs, a gray leather. 
The only definite note of color in the room 
was a grate glowing with coals. 
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“‘Make yourself comfortable,” he said. 
“Sit there beside the fire. That’s nice.” 

She sank back into the chair he pushed 
forward for her and watched him silently 
while he moved across the room and 
pressed a bell beside a quite visible door; 
while he spoke to someone outside, closed 
it and, returning, seated himself beside her. 

“Now,” he remarked, “‘we have a secret 
between us. That entrance through the 
glass is not supposed to be there. Besides 
you and me and the architect, only one 
person knows of its existence.” 

“Tt’s very nice of you to trust me.” 

“T trusted you on sight, and I seldom 
make a mistake. Besides, there was no 
help for it. I couldn’t take you around the 
other way. There are people in the hall.” 

““Am I so very alarming?” 

“Very—to me. Then think how much 
more so to them, who don’t know how you 
came here. A temple, you see, is a very 
conservative place, and the worshipers are 
disturbed if they find sight-seers chatting 
on the steps with—well, for the sake of the 
figure of speech—say, with the priest.” 

““Why can’t I be a worshiper?” 

His expression became indulgent. “You 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell me?” 

A light knock made him rise again and 
go to the door, from which he returned 
presently with a bottle and two glasses. 
She waited until they were filled before she 
repeated her question. 

““Won’t you tell me the name of your 
god?” 

“Was it to find out, that you came?” he 
countered sharply. 

“‘T came,” she said slowly, “‘because I 
liked the sound of your voice, and be- 
cause—I wanted to forget something.” 

“oc Ah 7? 


“Tt wasn’t,’”’ she continued, “until I had 
seen this place, and you, that I thought— 
but then the look of it, what you said, what 
happened, everything was so—so unusual. 
It’s been gradually working upon me un- 
til now my curiosity is at the point of 
bursting.” 

Her intensity, half real, half assumed and 
humorous, appeared to delight him. 

‘And have you forgotten?” 

“T feel,” she began, ‘“‘as though I was 
just at the point of it, and that I could 
forget everything forever if I only knew.”’ 

He laughed outright. “‘You are an en- 
chanting woman!”’ 

She received this tribute with a dubious 
air. “Of course it’s wonderful to have 
things like that said to one; and I do like 
it awfully; but if I were really enchant- 


ing 

Still laughing he conceded: “‘ You want a 
proof? Very well, then, if you must; here 
is a riddle. My deity is of the feminine 
gender. She’s the black goddess. Her 
name is Fortune, and her symbol is a 
wheel.” 

Clemente sat up. She had grown very 
pale. Her lips opened, but only a quick 
breath came through them. 

“Red and black,”’ he explained. ‘‘ Why 
is it so very dreadful? I didn’t mean to 
frighten you.” 

““T’m not frightened,” she stammered. 
“T’m—I’m’”’—she leaned forward, grasping 
the arms of the chair, and fixed him with 
eyes that seemed momentarily to grow 
larger—‘‘I’m terribly excited. It’s won- 
derful!’’ The word appeared to lift her to 
her feet, and she stood, trembling a little. 
“‘Tt’s such a chance!” 

“Sit down,” he said quietly. 

“But it’s such luck!” 

“Don’t use that word to me.” 

“Why not? It is!” she declared exult- 
ingly; adding with a tentative fall to her 
voice, ‘‘Isn’t it?” j 

He had become for the first time since 
they had met entirely grave. ‘If you 
mean, do I run a straight game, yes. It 
wouldn’t pay me to do otherwise. But if 
you had heard these words ‘chance’ and 
‘luck’ as often as I, and then seen what 
followed, you’d understand why I don’t 
enjoy them—not from you at least. 
They’re not for you.” 

“Why not?” she insisted. “Is it be- 
cause ” She reflected anxiously. ‘“Tell 
me, how much does it cost to come in?”’ 

“That depends. .Fifty dollars if you 
buy a deck. If you want to play the 
eos of the goddess herself—why, that’s 
ess.” 

Her face cleared. “‘Ah, then, I can.’ 

He shook his head at her. ‘‘It’s not what 
it costs to come in—it’s what it costs to 
stay—and to go broke—and come back 
again.” 
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“But I don’t want to come back. It’s 
just this once!” 

He rose, put his hands on her shoulders 
and forced her back into her chair. In the 
same manner, with easy kindness, he might 
have put back a nervous, overeager boy. 

“Drink a little champagne, and then tell 
me about it.” 

Mechanically she wet her lips with the 
wine and set down the glass. 

He had moved his chair until he directly 
faced her. “‘You’re in need of money?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. ‘Rather badly.” 

“Allright. Ill lend it to you.” 

She seemed actually touched. ‘‘You’re 
awfully kind, but it’s impossible.”’ 

“That would depend on how much you 
want.” 

““As much as I can get.” 

“In that case nothing could be easier.” 
He leaned back as if the matter was al- 
ready settled and thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets. He looked as though he were 
ready, at a word, to hand out the universe 
to her. - 

Her regard of him was almost tender. 
“But I must get it of the black goddess.” 

“You fool child, you speak as though all 
you had to do was to put your ten on black 
or red and rake in ten thousand. Have 
you any idea of the odds?” 

“T don’t know. But whatever they are, 
I'll take them. Other women do, don’t 
they?” 

“That’s different. Certain women are 
members here. They’ve plenty of money 
and nothing to do but lose it. But you— 
do I have to tell you that what we are is in 
our faces? I know you earn your living. 
Oh, very cleverly—no doubt very pictur- 
esquely, charmingly; still, it’s work; there’s 
not much left after the taxes are paid. 
You, I take it, have just this little money 
extra; and for some urgent reason you 
want to make more. Is that it?” 

She assented. 

“Take it and throw it into the river!” 

She stared thoughtfully. “‘Are those the 
odds?” 

“About that. Better let me help you.” 

‘OT canes. 

“Ts it because you see that I’m inter- 
ested in you? I am, very much. Other- 
wise we shouldn’t be talking in here. I 
won’t deny that I want to make love to 
you. I’ll make love to you as much as 
you'll let me. I’d like also to prevent you 
from getting into this mess, just as I’d 
prevent you, if I could, from falling down- 
stairs. But, don’t you see, that help is - 
quite detached from my feeling for you? 
It would put you under no obligations.” 

Hi i not. But that’s beside the 
point. Even if you were perfectly disin- 
terested, a philanthropist; even if you were 
my great-uncle, still I couldn’t borrow 
money of you—for this!” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt can’t be done with borrowed money.” 

““Why not?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘T’ll tell you afterward.” 

“‘ After you lose?” 

“Yes. And this is the truth: if I do lose 
I won’t be destitute. I won’t be disgraced 
and have to commit suicide or anything 
horrid like that. I’ll simply lose!” She 
leaned coaxingly toward him. “But if you 
knew how absolutely this thing has been a 
stroke of fate! From the beginning, from 
the moment I had the fancy to answer that 
call, I was playing with the black goddess. 
I’m playing with her now. I want to play 
once more, that’s all. I can lose; but I 
can’t fail to hazard!” 

He seemed to be reflecting intently. He 
drew one hand from his pocket, bringing 
with it a small coin and looking at her 
challengingly. 

“Which is it—heads or tails?” 

“Heads.” 

The coin rang. 
leaned over it. 

“Heads it is!” He gave her a look, grim 
in spite of his amusement. ‘Wait a 
minute.” 

He crossed the room again and let him- 
sélf out into the hall, closing the door 
quickly after him. 

* Outside a figure was standing, lounging 
against the newel post of thesidestairway— 
Apollo in evening clothes, his face pale and 
a little haggard; still handsome enough to 
be an ornament to.any drawing-room. 

“Hello,” he remarked. ‘‘Where’s the 
alg REE 

“What girl?” 

“The one you were talking to a little 
while ago. J. P. was all fussed up about it. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Bigger bins — bigger coal bills. 


A better way 
to keep warm 
next winter 


Not larger bins and more coal— 

Not heavier clothing to bundle 
your shivering body in— 

Not more heat necessarily— 

But—less wasted heat. 


And this means Insulation—the modern 
preventive of waste that is saving thousands 
of tons of fuel in industrial plants the country 
over. But strange to say, although Industry, 
through its engineers and plant managers, has 
long recognized the necessity of scientific Insu- 
lation, the householder and in many cases the 
house builder have failed to recognize that the 
sameadvantagescan beobtained by theproper 
Insulation of the domestic heating system. 


Is your home one of these? 


All over this land there are dwellings that 
have hundreds of feet of heat-conducting 
pipes and flues devoid of any protection 
against the loss of the precious heat that 
passes through them—and a square foot of 
bare surface, under average conditions, wastes 
one hundred pounds of coal in a year. / 

And even where there has been some at- 
tempt at Insulation, the application has been 
so poor and the choice of covering so unsci- 
entific that the heat waste is almost as great. 


Johns- Manville 
Insulations 


Asbesto-Sponge Felted, 
85% Magnesia, Asbesto- 
cel, Air-cell, Anti-Sweat, 
ZeroInsulation, Ammonia 
Insulation, Underground 
Conduit- Insulation and 
Insulating Cements. 


Through — 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 

that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 

that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 

that save power waste 
LININGS 

that make brakes safe 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Better insulation — smaller bills — more heat. 


But with the rising price of fuel, Insulation 
is being taken more seriously. Householders, 
builders and architects arelearning moreof the 
subject and the Johns-Manville organization 
has been one of the first to feel this tendency. 

Working in close touch with the big indus- 
tries of the country, Johns-Manville has 
learned through long experience what can be 
saved and how to save it under practically 
every condition. 

And because Johns-Manville methods are 
recognized as standards of insulating practice, 
the bigindustrial coal consumers of the Nation 
are coming to us constantly for advice and 
recommendation on heat and power saving. 


How to solve your problem 


For you too, if you own a house or have a 
heating problem, this Johns-Manville Service 
is available. Go into your cellar, look under- 
standingly at your pipes and flues, whether 
steam, hot water or hot air. 

Are they covered? Are they covered in 
the best way by the proper material? For in- 
stance, are they covered with Johns-Manville 
Asbestocel, a covering that has been proved 
superior to anything else for domestic use? 

Consult the best heating contractor in your 
town, or write us, describing the conditions. 

There is every probability that at small cost 
you can find through better Insulation the 
answer to more heat for less coal next winter. 

And this summer is the time to act. 


JOHNS=-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


AANVILLE 


in Conservation 
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The Lock with the 
Expanding Latch 


You can lean safely against 
the car door that has a 
-Sears-Cross Latch 


T is interesting to watch how different people sit in 


their cars. 


Here is a family group leaning back at ease, relaxing 
and enjoying the comfort of the car. 


Then a car-full comes along—everybody bolt upright. 


All a matter of door locks. 


Find any one of the 45 makes of 
cars with the Sears-Cross Lock 
(the lock with the expanding latch )— 
and you will never again hear the 
warning, “‘Don’t lean against the 
door.” 


The Sears-Cross Lock—a posi- 
tive lock which you can trust— 
closes with a one finger push— 
latch expands behind the striker 
with an outward pressure—locks 
surely every time, taking up any 


looseness the door may develop. 


The National Seal Company 
makes a complete line of good, sub- 
stantial automobile door locks, of 
which the Sears-Cross Lock with 
the expanding latch is the best. 


Look over the specifications of 
your new car. Wherever you find 
the Sears-Cross Lock you are justi- 
fied in assuming care for your in- 
terests in every detail, large or 
small—good, thoughtful car build- 
ing throughout. 


NATIONAL SEAL COMPANY, /nc., 


Executive Offices - 14th Avenue and 36th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Works ~ BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


- ~ 


PORTLAND. ME. 


Manufacturers of 


Expanding Latch and Solid Bolt Type Locks 
or Automobile Doors 


. Blue Prints and Specifications Gladly Furnished to Manufacturers 
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Chatting with a strange woman down- 
stairs—irregular, and all that—you know.” 

“‘T’ll talk to women wherever I please in 
my own place. If Walden doesn’t like it let 
him stay out. What did he want here any- 
way?” 

“Little game with you on the quiet. So 
he was wild.” 

““Where is he now?” 

“Gone. Who is she?” 

“‘T haven’t the least idea.” 

Apollo rolled a blue, bloodshot, incredu- 


| lous eye on him. ‘‘ Really? What is she?” 


“Modern woman.” 

“Hello! Ain’t they all modern, everyone 
that comes here?” 

“Not by a long shot. They have no 
principles, and are afraid to death of every- 
thing. She’s just the reverse.”’ 

“Has principles, has she? Then what’s 
she doing here?” 

“What are you doing here? What’s 
Walden? WhatamI? We’ve all principles, 
high principles of our own kind. The poor 
little wretch wants to play, and she hasn’t 
any money.” 

“Well, if she hasn’t any ——” 

“‘T mean she’s enough to come in—only 
that.” 

“Oh, that’d be rotten!” 

““Wouldn’t it? To let her come in and 
then be cleaned out the first turn. Still, I 
don’t know. She’s some idea in her head, 
and she won’t get it out until she’s put 
her money on it.” 

“And you want her to get it out?” 
Apollo inquired keenly. 

“Yes, rather.’’ He seemed to be think- 
ing. It was as if his mind ran a course not 
identical but parallel with his words. ‘‘She 
might as well get it off her chest; get stung 
and be through. It’s the only medicine.” 

“Suppose she makes a scene?” 

“Not she. She’s a sport.” 

““Where have you got her?”’ 

The other looked at him without speak- 


ing. 

“Oh, my eye! What’ll Lucile say?” 

“Lucile’s not coming.” 

“T thought ia 

“Yes; I rang her up to-night at the 
Lafayette. But she didn’t answer. The 
usual thing. Clear out, like a good fellow. 
And, Ed—ask one of the women, whichever 
you think will be the decentest, to come 
down. 
“May Ballard’s a thoroughbred.” 

“‘What, the perfect lady, the only child? 
Is she here?” 

“Yep. Lucile brought her in the other 
night, registered under the name of Jones.” 

Wall whistled. ‘‘That’s too dangerous! 
We’d get pulled if her old man found out.” 
He reflected. ‘‘ Yes, she’d be the very one. 
Ask her if as a special favor to me’’—he 
smiled ironically—‘“‘she’ll come for a min- 


te. 

Apollo nodded and disappeared up the 
stair. The other returned to where Cle- 
mente was standing before the fire. Her 
coat was on her arm, and she had every 
appearance of a person awaiting the sum- 
mons to a journey. She turned quickly. 
Evidently his expression told her that the 
moment had come. 

“You understand,” he began, “that once 
you go up into that room all personal re- 
lation between us ceases. I may be there; 
that won’t make any difference. You'll be 
on your own and up against it.”’ 

She nodded, eager and intrepid. 

““What do you want to play?” 

“The symbol of the goddess.” 

“The wheel? Have you any idea how?” 

“‘T can watch the others.” 

“That is the very thing you must not do. 
Watch the wheel. Pay no attention to 
what you hear about systems. There’s no 
such thing. See here! I am going to advise 
you as I would if you were playing my 
money instead of your own.’”’ He opened 
the table drawer, took out a small box, and 
spilled from it into his hand a number of 
white disks lettered in black. ‘‘I had these 
made long ago, when I was experimenting. 
They are the numbers. Before the croupier 
puts the ball into play take out one of 
these, and, whatever it is, stake on the cor- 
responding number. Shake them up be- 
tween times. Never choose—just go it 
blind. It’s pure chance. You understand?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

Her small, glittering bag swung. care- 
lessly from her finger as if what it con- 
tained was nothing to her. She followed 
him out of the room and into the hall 
where a few moments earlier Apollo had 
lounged. Instead of him, near the foot of 
the staircase, close to the bronze newel 
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post, waited a young woman, tall and fine; 
fair rather than blond, not pretty. She had 
the air of being above prettiness, aboye a 
great many things, in fact. She looked 
down with the vaguest polite inquiry upon 
Wall standing two steps below her. 

He indicated the two women to each 
other by a glance. 

“Miss Ballard, this is Mrs. Field. She’s 
a visitor and wants to try one turn for luck. 
Would you beso kind as to do the honors?” 

The fair girl inclined her head and mur- 
mured a sentence that sounded like an 
invitation. Clemente advanced cordially 
toward her. 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you,” she said. 
“Thank you so much,” she added over 
the banister to her host. 

“Not at all.””. But he was already walk- 
ing away from her, and barely glanced in 
her direction. ‘ 

She followed the girl, whose slight figure 
in its narrow dark clothes moved on before 
like a shadow. Their footsteps were swal- 
lowed up in the thick carpet. They turned 
the corkscrew of the stair and emerged into 
another hall, lower and larger than the 
first, filled with the same dim luminous 
radiance, the twilight of Hades. There was 
no furniture whatever, only the dull gold 
of the walls, and directly in front of them 
two doors. Thesilence was unbroken. Nota 
rustle of any human presence, not a breath. 
It was as though the whole house was 
empty. The girl glanced over her shoulder 
at Clemente, beckoned and laid a hand on 
the door at the right. It opened and closed 
noiselessly after them. . 

They stood in darkness and looked into a 
flood of light. Light poured down from a 
dully glowing green hood upon a field of 
violent emerald. Around it was a border of 
faces. One was long and the color of pearl, 
with a double row of pearls wrapping the 
base of the throat. Its eyes, like all the 
eyes, were fastened upon something in 
the center of the green. This was the only 
thing in the room that moved. It spun like 
a large top, revolving more and more 
slowly, while within it something rattled 
and dropped with a sharp click. | 

A mechanical voice addressed the uni- 
verse. ‘‘Seven—red.’”’ A hand came for- 
ward and, with an implement like a toy, 
raked in certain green and gold heaps, 
casually, as though it gathered leaves. 

There was movement around the board. 
Some of the faces stirred and murmured. 
One said, “‘No use. It’s a hoodoo for 
me. I’ve been playing it since ten.” 

Her companion touched Clemente on the 
arm and they went forward. As they did 
so a man rose from his place and looked at 
them. 

“Take my chair, won’t you? I’m going 
presently.” 

The fair girl smiled. “‘Thank you, Ed. 
Take it,’’ she whispered to Clemente. 

Clemente sat down. A green cloth ex- 
tended beneath her eyes. Midway the 
wheel revolved slowly. Beyond it were 
gleams of gold, stacks of green-and-white 
paper, numbers, hands, faces. These, no 
doubt, were on either side of her as well, 
but she did not turn her head. She watched 
the wheel. It was small and seemed a 
thing to amuse children. The black and 
red sections glowed; the numbers, the let- 
ters were clear to read; clearest of all, the 
pockets, now empty and innocent looking. 
Her trembling fingers were in her little 
bag. She looked down into her lap, and 
again at the table in front of her. The 
wheel turned faster. She stretched out her 
hand, a slight movement. The thing was 
simple. All those hands darting here and 
there made it look more than ever a child’s 
game. And then the voice, mechanical, 
addressing the universe. The sections of 
the wheel blurred and became circles of 
red and black, circled by a white ball that 
sang with a sharp note like no other sound 
on earth, rattled, rolled, hovered, rolled and 
dropped. ‘‘Seventeen—black.”’ 

She was very still. The girl behind her 
chair said dryly, ‘‘ You’re lucky!” 

“T’m lucky to-night, yes.” 

She received from the casual hands some 
papers, green and white and stiff. She held 
them a moment while she glanced down; 
then placed them carefully on one of the 
symbols on the board in front of her. The 
ball spun. The wheel, the table, the faces 
all turned together. They revolved in bril- 
liant green against black. They stopped. 
The mechanism spoke. The word was 
“black.’”’ The hands, white and indifferent, 
pushed toward her a little stack of papers. 
She took them, ignoring the figures upon 
them. (Continued on Page 36) 
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They pay heavily for it in later life 


Thousands of men and women 
are cheated of full vigor for 
lack of one factor in food 


ANY men and women are failing to get and keep the 

health and vigor that is their right because they do 
not understand that a lack of the still mysterious food factor 
—vitamine—causes us to fall off in health. 


This falling off in health may not be noticed at once. For 


-instance, animals lacking the vitamine from their diet appear 


to be in fairly good condition for weeks or months, but their 
lives are ended at a quarter, a third, or half the span they 
might reach if they were well nourished. Faulty diet has low- 
ered their vitality so that they become an easy prey to infec- 
tions which prove fatal. 


In these respects, says science, human beings have exactly 
the same experience. If our diet lacks the necessary vitamine, 


we become more susceptible to disease. We age at a distinctly 


greater rate than would otherwise be the case. 


Why many die of old-age diseases 
before forty 


Each year 410,000 people in this country die from old-age 
diseases. Of these 60,000 are under forty and 105,000 between 
forty and sixty. There is no longer any doubt that our igno- 
rance of the need for plenty of vitamine in our food is one of the 
important causes of this arresting condition. 


It has been found that yeast is the richest source of the 
water-soluble vitamine. Here in the familiar little cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is an easily obtainable abundant source 
of the vitamine essential to health. 


Today, thousands of men and women are eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to build up their body tissues and protect their 
health. Yes. Just plain Fleischmann’ s Yeast—fresh 1 in the 

. cake, just as you buy it at the grocer’s. 


Increased appetite, improved digestion and the regular and 
normal elimination of waste matter from the body are the results 
from supplementing regular diets with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is assimilated in the body just like any 
other food. It is highly digestible—is in fact an aid to diges- 
tion. And it increases appetite. It may be eaten at any time 
before or between meals. One precaution: If yeast causes gas 
it should be dissolved in a half cup of boiling water before 
‘taking. This does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 


No one need lack this vitamine so essential to health when 
Fleischmann’s Yeast—its richest available source—is so easily 
obtainable. Eat one to three cakes a day, spread on bread, 
in milk or water, or just plain. 


Place a standing order with your grocer for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. So perfect is the great dis- 
tributing system of The Fleischmann Company that 
their yeast reaches the grocer unimpaired in strength 
and freshness. Thus it is possible for you to get a 


Send 4c in stamps for the interesting booklet, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” So many 
inquiries are coming in daily for this booklet that it 
is necessary to make this nominal charge to cover 
cost of handling and mailing. Use coupon at the 
right, addressing The Fleischmann Company, at 


Dept. CC-29, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. salad 


Spread with jam in a 
sandwich Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is delicious with 


a 
i 


be 


Without this mysterious food factor we fal off in health 


Scientific tests of the value of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Laxatives 
gradually re- 
placed by this 

simple food 


Skin disorders 
cleared up — 
digestion 
improved 


An incréasing number of people we know habitually 
use laxatives, yet it is recognized that ordinary prep- 
arations can bring only temporary relief—they can- 
not remove the cause of the trouble. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a conditioner that tends to 
restore the normal action of the intestines. And it 
cannot form a habit. Its value has been demon- 
strated by investigations recently conducted in the 
Jefferson Medical College and other leading insti- 
tutions. 


To get the full benefit of the laxative properties of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, eat one to three cakes a day 
over a period of time. You will notice the difference. 


Skin impurities are, as a rule, the result of lowered 
vitality. In leading hospitals Fleischmann’s Yeast 
has been found successful in treating these common 
ailments. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a wholesome food which aids 
all the processes of digestion. It stimulates the appe- 
tite and helps the digestion of the increased food 
which the stimulated appetite demands. 


By the addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to their diet, 
thousands are regaining zest in their work which they 
have not known for years. Fleischmann’s Yeast helps 
all the body processes, promotes vigorous health and 
makes us resistant to disease. 


Make Fleischmann’s Yeast a part of your regular 
diet—eat one to three cakes a day. You will like the 
clean, wholesome taste it leaves in your mouth. 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


THE FLEISCHMANN CoMPANY, 


Please send me “ 


Dept. CC-29, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
The New Importance of Yeast in 


Diet.” 
(Please write plainly) 
Name 
Street 
City State 
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UILT on what war taught— 
the entire plant of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, in Cleveland, is 
planned for quick expansion at 
sudden call. 


The Company laid out grounds— 
located buildings—designed special 
tools and trained its personnel with 
one objective—rapid production 
of quality aircraft. 


Every eight days, a finished Martin 
Bomber is turned out. 


If war comes the Company can 
shortly reach a production of ten 
a day. 


1000 Martin Bombers can be built 
for the cost of a modern battle- 
ship with its accessories. 


What chance would one ship have 
against 1000 bombers ? 


What chance would a man armed 
with a rifle have, attacked by 1000 
hornets each carrying a fatal sting ? 


Think it over! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN Co. 


CLEVELAND 


TRADE MARE 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

A man’s voice was audible behind her: 
“That’s a dangerous system.” 

She looked up. It was the man who had 
given her his chair. ‘I’m not playing 
a system,” she answered. 

“You’ve played black twice, and doubled 
on it. Are you going to do it ‘again? it 

“T don’t know. I can’t tell.’’ She looked 
puzzled, like a person startled out of sleep. 

“Let her alone. You’ll only confuse her,” 
the girl murmured. “‘Wait a minute!” 

The whole room seemed to wait. The 
faces were hung there like a row of masks. 
Then the face with the pearls raised a pair 
of black, burnt-out eyes from a little book 
it had been studying, swept up the scat- 
tered gold from the table before it, and 
built it into a tower, placing it with ex- 
actitude. The wheel revolved. 

Clemente seemed to fall back into her 
dream. Her expression was not dreamlike 
but alert. She leaned forward, observant 
and calm, watching the ivory ball; and 
in the following pause her hands as they 
took what was pushed toward them across 
the green cloth were steady. She let the 
bills lie before her, like waste paper. 

The woman with the pearl-like face rose. 
The double string of pearls hung below her 
waist and there were pearls in her ears; but 
on the table before her there was nothing 
but the slip of paper. She brushed it to the 
floor and moved away. The door closed. 
A whisper passed above Clemente’s head: 

“Cleaned out.” 

“Against her all the week.” 

“Queer how it can last.” 

Suddenly the girl’s voice spoke, almost in 
Clemente’s ear, “‘Will you play that for 
me?” She had stooped down and was whis- 
pering rapidly. “‘I lost my whole quarterly 
allowance the other night, nothing left but 
this. You have luck. Put it on for me.” 

Clemente stared vaguely from the gold 
to the girl’s face. The eyes, close to her 
own, looked glassy. 

“But suppose I should lose it?” 

“You won’t,” the whisper ran on; “‘and 
if you should, what does it matter? Id 
lose it anyway. But you won ‘ lose it. You 
have the luck.” 

“Yes, she’s right. And you’ re the only 
one that has any!’’ It was the man’s voice. 

Another man, flushed and with drops of 
perspiration beneath his eyes, rose from his 
place opposite and hurried around the 
table. An argument appeared to be taking 
place between him and the man behind her. 

“She can ’t. She’s doing this for May. 
But 

“No!” the fair girl cried out suddenly. 

“*Sh-h-h !”’ 

The warning was breathed from either 
side, but the girl, with her handkerchief to 
her lips, continued to babble: 

“She changed. She’ll lose as I did—on 
red. I lost everything that way. It’s ——”’ 
She became abruptly silent. 

The door had opened, and there passed 
around the table the tall figure of a man, 
whose torso, hands in pockets, appeared in 
vivid green light, whose head was veiled in 
shadow. He paused opposite Clemente. 
There were five persons’ now gathered 
about her. She looked at none of them. 
She took what the rake pushed toward her 
and handed it back to the girl, who ac- 
cepted it, at first with a sort of nerveless 
incredulity; then suddenly, leaning for- 
ward, kissed her on the cheek. Clemente 
swerved a little from the contact, not as 
though it were distasteful but merely dis- 
turbing, an interruption of her intense 
abstraction. She might have been the 
seeress upon her tripod, beset by ques- 
tioners and gazing into the sources of her 
inspiration. This apparently was an ivory 
ball that rested opposite a number seven- 
teen. 

A man, seated, looked up at the figure 
with its hands in its pockets. 

“Beats hell, doesn’t it?”’ he remarked, 
including in his glance the ball, the number 
and Clemente’s face. 

The standing one smiled. 


“Beginner.” 


He let fall the word as if it explained the 


end as well as the beginning. 
“H’m, looks it,’’ the other commented. 


“Horribly excited. Doesn’t know where 


she is.’ 

“Won much?” 

“T suppose so. Chucks on everything 
she has every time.” 

The shadowed face reserved comment. 
It lingered while the ball spun in the flying 
wheel; watched it drop, and then turned 
away. The brilliantly lighted figure strolled 
deliberately, completing the circuit of the 
table. It did not pause, but as it passed the 
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group around Clemente’s chair it brushed 
the shoulder of one of these, and then mur- 
mured something that might have been an 
apology. The door closed. 

“Thirty-six !”” 

The word, flung out by the mechanical 
voice above the wheel, was echoed by voices 
here and there about the room. The man 
who was called Ed manifested himself be- 
side, instead of behind, Clemente’s chair, 
and insisted on her attention. 

“You can’t do better than that, you 
know,” he declared, handing her her win- 
nings. ‘‘And really you should rest for a 
few minutes. You’ve been at an awful 
stretch. Don’t you want to eat?’’: 

“Eat?” She stared as though he had 
asked her if she wanted to fly. 

“Yes; there’s food, in hare ” He in- 
dicated the left wall of the room, which in 
fact was a high pair of folding doors. 

“Why should I eat?”’ she demanded in 
a sort of amused wonder. ‘‘You know 
what I ought to do?” She brought her 
hands lightly, emphatically, palms down, 
on the green cloth. ‘I ought to lose! 
Oughtn’t I?” she demanded, leaning for- 
ward, her wide bright glance taking the 
whole table into her confidence. 

An undertone, not quite of amusement 
nor of derision nor exactly pity, murmured 
at her in response. The head belonging to 
the mechanical voice was stretched a mo- 
ment into view beyond the presence which 
had obscured it, and vouchsafed her a dry 
vanishing smile. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” her ad- 
viser assured her warmly. “You can do 
that fast enough any time. Now you’d 
better come with me and get some coffee 
and things—and take that,’’ he added 
oe aL indicating the bills in front of 

er 

Clemente swept them together, thrust 
them into her bag and rose, reluctant. She 
preceded him into the hall, turning natu- 
rally to the right, where a partly open door 
let through the sound of talk and the oc- 
casional clink of dishes. Her companion put 
a detaining hand on her arm. 

“‘He wants to see you downstairs.” 

She gave him a quick look. ‘‘Was that 
why you —— 

foe nodded, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Then, as he continued to hold her, she 
smiled. 

“T won’t run away.” 

“Tm afraid you'll run back and break 
the bank. Really you’ve given us all a 
thrill. May’ll do anything for you! Leap 
to death for your sake. There,” he added 
as he released her, “‘he’s waiting for you; 
same place.” 

She descended the corkscrew stair. It 
was a magic house. The door of the office 
opened before she touched it, and she was 
inside, panting a little. She sank down in 
the nearest chair. Her face in the circle of 
her black curls was white and her eyes 
blazed. 

“Well?” she ercluinien 

“Well!” the man called Wall retorted. 
He had never seemed less amused than at 
that moment. 

“Why did you interrupt me?” she de- 
manded. ‘‘I’d just begun.” 

“Begun! I should think you had! Three 
times every cent, and the third the limit! 
How long do you think such luck is going 
to last?” 
< “You might have given me a chance to 
ose.” 

“Never! If the black goddess has kissed 
you—and I don’t blame her—then you 
must keep it.” He looked significantly at 
the little bag. “‘I hope you won’t think me 
rude if I ask how much?” 

She was blank. ‘‘I don’t know.” 

“Good Lord, haven’t you counted?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then count it now.” 

“Somehow, I don’t believe I can.”’ She 
held out the little glittering bag, plethoric, 
distended. ‘‘You count it.” 

Standing before her he dropped the bills 
slowly one after another into her lap. 
“Three thousand one hundred and fifty,” 
he ended. ‘‘How much did you have in the 
first place?” 

She thought back into the immense past. 
“Seventy-four dollars.” 

“Then you’ve made three thousand and 
seventy-six.’”’ He smiled slightly. “I think 
the bank can stand it.”’ He took up the 
money again, made it into a neat roll, re- 
turned it to the bag, drew up the string and 
handed it back to her. He looked at her 
interrogatively. “I hope it’s enough?” 

“Enough?” 

“For what you want.” 


The significance of his words seemed 
to penetrate slowly and her expression 
changed. She was startled finally out of 
her dream, alert and anxious. 

‘What time is it?” 

“Early; only twelve-thirty.”’ 

She sprang up. ‘“I—I ought ”” She 
glanced around her, as if for help. “‘I must 
telephone.” 

“Here,” he said, indicating the desk. 
“Do you know the number?”’ 

Aiea? Ritz.’’ She looked at him help- 
es 

He flitted the leaves of the book and 
gave her the call. 

Her mouth was already at the mouth of 
the instrument; she repeated. There was 


a pause. 
“Operator. Operator. . 

They must answer. It’s a public tele- 

phone. . . . Yes; ahotel. Hello! 


Will you page Mr. Kennet Holden? He 
should be in the lounge.”’ 

She waited, staring at the glassy top of 
the desk, while Wall, leaning on the man- 
tel, watched her with his faint smile. 

“Operator, am I still connected?” An- 
other pause, extending into minutes, while 
her hand on the receiver shook. 

“Hello? . Yes.” She listened. 
“How long ago did he leave? . . . I 
see. . he should come back 
What?” The instrument replied briefly. 
She let the receiver fall back into the 
bracket. 

““He’s gone!” she said, addressing no 
one in particular. 

Wall, with astrange renaissance of humor 
in his voice, suggested “Try his house.” 

Again she applied herself. It appeared 
that she knew the number. 

““Hotel Bonnard?” 

Five minutes of question, answer and 
waiting. Again she let the receiver drop 
and turned a frightened look upon her com- 
panion. 

“He doesn’t answer.” 

“They never do, you know.” 

She missed the allusion, the irony of it; 
was oblivious of everything but the fact. 

“He was to have waited until eleven. He 
said he wouldn’t, but I knew he would. He 
waited until twelve.’’ Her throat contracted 
with asobbing noise. “It’s my fault. I’ve 
got to get hold of him somehow!” 

““Telephone early in the morning.” 

It was impossible to determine whether 
the strangling sounds in her throat were 
sobs or laughter. 

“St. Louis—eight o’clock. I don’t dare.” 

He seized her and put her into an arm- 
chair. “Here!’’ He stood over her while 
she drank the glass of water, choking a 
little, catching her breath. “There’s noth- 
ing to be alarmed about.” He spoke 
tolerantly, but with just a shade of impa- 
tience. Crossing to the door he touched the 
push button. ‘‘In that case,’ he continued, 
“oo to his hotel to-night. Wait for him. 
He’ll see you fast enough. If he doesn’t I 
assure you he’s not worth his money.” 

There was a light knock on the door and 
a figure appeared in the opening. 

“Call a taxi, will you?” Wall suggested. 

“Yes, Mr. Wall.” But unaccountably 
the figure continued to stand there. 

““Well?’ 

“Ts the lady going, sir?”’ 

Wall looked at him; and he began has- 
tily, as if constructing a necessary defense: 
“Because, sir, there’s been a crazy man 
hanging around here off and on for the last 
hour; says he wants someone who’s in here. 
I got rid of him again just now, and I 
think if the lady would wait a minute it 
would be safer.” 

Wall shut the door abruptly upon the 
sentence and faced around on Clemente, 
who had risen apprehensively. 

“Did you give your friend Mr. Kennet 
Holden the number of this house?” 

Evidently she had expected anything 
but this. ‘No, I didn’t,’’ she protested. we 
wouldn’t tell him where I was going. I—— 
She stopped, petrified by her discovery. 
“He gave the number to the chauffeur for 


me!”’ A flush covered her pale face. She 
was a woman transformed. “Ts he here?” 
““He’s not, but —— 


Clemente did not wait for the answer. 
She had flung open the door and was half- 
way down the hall. She seized the arm of 
the departing youth. 

“Was someone here asking for me?” 

“T don’t think that he was for you, 
madam —— 

She interrupted him: “When?” > 

“A few minutes ago. He —— 

“What did he look like?” _ 


i 
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THE GREAT THINGS OF LIFE—ANTICIPATION 
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The sixth of a series illustrating ‘‘ The Great Things of Life.’ Painted by P. A. Carter. OZ. LW of GI B.Coy 


To help you appear in the very best light 


OUR own little lamp in your own little room — 
what an intimate personal friend it is! 


It shared the delight of your first party dress, it 
twinkled with pleasure the first evening he called, 
and shed its blessing that wonderful night when you 
put on your gown and your veil as a bride. 


Be sure that the lamp in that honored place is an 
Edison MAZDA Lamp. It will help you appear in the 
very best light, for the very best light is the kind that 
it gives. 


T REQUIRES a very little effort to say : “I want 

half a dozen new Edison Mazpa Lamps” instead 
of saying merely: “I want half a dozen new lamps” 
or “new bulbs.” And the effort is wonderfully 
rewarded. 


For the mark Mazpa on a lamp is your assur- 
ance that it is the most perfect that Science has thus 
far developed. And when Mazpa Service, centered 
in the Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company, develops a more perfect light, that, too, 
will be an Edison Mazpa Lamp. 
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Business Efficiency 
and Good Digestion 


Many a man is a failure 
because of his petulant, fault- 
finding manner. To his asso- 
ciates his faults are attributable 
to a bad disposition. In reality 
his trouble may be wholly due 
to bad digestion. 


If such a man will pay strict 
attention to his diet and chew 
Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum for ten minutes after each 
meal, he will find it will help. 
him maintain good digestion. 


American Chicle Company 
New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Sort of thickset, and light, and dressed 
like a gentleman.. fe 

Clemente darted to the door and after 
a brief struggle with the fastenings was out 
and down the steps, putting on her coat as 
she went. A block in front of her a square- 
set figure was visible, moving rapidly west. 
Her flight over the snow was swift as a 
blackbird’s. ‘‘Ken!”’ she panted. “‘Wait!”’ 

He turned around, stood a moment as if 
in stupefaction, and then ran toward her. 
They met in the middle of the block. She 
clasped his arm. She clung to him and 
began to laugh. 

“Why didn’t you wait for me?” 

“Wait! I’ve done nothing but wait for 
you all night! Where were you?” 

“In there.’”’ She pointed down the block. 

“T’ve been there. I couldn’t get in. 
What was the matter? What happened? 
Did they detain you?” The savage threat 
in his voice made her caressingly, sooth- 
ingly reassuring. 

h, no, they wouldn’ t think of such a 
thing. It was all my fault, you see, because 
I had no watch. And it was so wonderful! 
Oh, Ken, I have done something wonder- 
ful—for you!” 

“For me?” 

She swung off from him a little, still 
holding him by the hand. 

“Yes, I’ve won a stake.” 

His expression was ominous, but she en- 
counteredit gayly. “Yes, a grubstake, you 
know, the way they stake prospectors. 
Well, you’re staked—and it was with your 
money—and now you can go prospecting 
in New York; and we can 

Her courage seemed to fail and she 
looked at him pleadingly. - 

“Would you mind explaining what you’re 
talking about? Where did you win this 
stake, as you call it. In a pool room?” 

Sarcasm might have been detected in 
his words, but her answer struck him dumb. 

“Roulette.’’ She considered with satis- 
faction the effect of this single word; and 
added triumphantly, * ‘Three thousand and 
seventy-six dollars.” 

“You’re mad!” 

“T’ll show you.” 

“T won’t touch it,” he said abruptly. 
SIDI: you mean you went into a gambling 
den —— 

“That’s not really a good description. 
It’s very beautiful; and only the best peo- 
ple go there. I saw J. P. Walden, and Mrs. 
Kingsland, and a maiden, high ‘above the 
world, called Ballard. What more can you 
ask? Ken, I really didn’t know where I 
was going when I started; but after I was 
there and knew, it was so exciting.” 

She hushed her voice at the sound of 
steps. They had fallen so softly in the snow 
that the tall man was upon them almost at 
the moment they heard him. He stopped 
and lifted his hat slightly to Clemente. 

“T beg your pardon, but you left this.” 

He held out, dangling from the finger of 
his gloved hand, the little glittering bag. 

She clutched ‘her arm, the left. ‘Oh!’ 
she exclaimed. 

“It must have fallen from your lap as 
you got up,’ the man continued, prof- 
fering it. 

She took it nervelessly. 
missed it. 

Opening it with a sudden air of resolu- 
tion, she took out the roll wrapped with the 
rubber band, added a fifty to it, and offer- 
ing it to Holden, “That’s yours,” she said. 

Holden was white. The appearance of 
this other man seemed to have whipped his 
mood to a sort of fury. He waved the 
money away. 

“Take it or leave it. Keep it if you like. 
Did you have this thing all cooked up be- 
tween you?” 

She made a despairing gesture. “‘I never 
saw him until to-night; I took the fifty 
from you so that you shouldn’t spend it! I 
didn’t want it for myself! And then this 
happened. It was chance! It’s yours!” 
She turned imperiously on the tall man. 
“Tt is his, isn’t-it?”’ 

“Tt was made in fair play,’’ the other 
replied coldly. 

“You see, Ken, what he says; it’s true! 

She tried to force the’bills into his hand, 
and in the attempt dropped them. The tall 
man rescued them and proffered them to 
her with formal courtesy, but Clemente 
shook her head. 

“You make him take it,’’ she murmured. 
“Say something. It’s because I’m a 
woman—I suppose, I don’t say the right 
thing. Please 

“Are you coming with me?” Holden 
inquired, addressing her in a voice unlike 


“T hadn’t even 


” 
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his own—harsh and abrupt. ‘She gave an 
imploring glance at the tall man and fol- 
lowed Holden, who had already turned 
away 

The other, with his long stride, came 
easily abreast of them. 

“One moment, Mr. Holden!” he said. 
“This money was won in fair play by a most 
remarkable run of luck; I know you be- 
lieve this, because you believe Mrs. Field, 
and she has told you. What do you ob- 
ject to then? To gambling?” 

“Not for myself.” 

“Oh, but for a woman!” 

“Not if it’s for herself.” 

“But for you?”’ The tall man whistled. 
“T wish I knew a woman who liked me well 
enough to win money for me.’ 

The younger man muttered in a furious 
undertone, ‘‘Take your damn money and 
get out of here!” 

“Tt’s not mine. If you don’t want to 
keep it, give it to charity.” The tall man 
extended the roll of bills toward the other, 
and added in a clear voice, ‘‘ Give it to the 
Society for the Prevention of Stray Curs.” 

" ca sprang forward with a cry. 

Bat the blow had been struck already. 
A hard hat bounded to the sidewalk. A 
soft hat landed in a snowdrift. The com- 
batants were beyond her, on the edge of the 
curb. There was a sound of rapid fists, a 
muttering, a scuffing. Interlocked, they 
swayed and tottered. She crouched to- 
gether,’as if with the impulse to fling herself 
upon, them, and hesitated at the sound of a 
running step approaching down the block. 

A large man had arrived as if magically 
and had done what she had meditated. He 
had done more. He had wrenched them 
apart and, holding them fast each by an 
arm, stared from one to the other. This 
man wore a uniform, a night stick swung 
from his wrist, and his bearing was invested 
with a severe authority. 

“Now then!” he exclaimed, and added 
quickly ‘‘None o’ that!” for the tall man 
had, with a wrench of his shoulder, nearly 
succeeded in freeing himself. Now he 
became perfectly still; but the other con- 
tinued to struggle savagely with the police- 
man. ‘‘None o’ that, now!” the uniform 
repeated warningly. ‘“‘It’ll only make it 
worse for you at the station.” 

The tall man, wiping the blood from his 
face, said inalow voice to Clemente, “‘Run.” 

“Don’t you move!” the uniformed one 
ordered, fixing a threatening gaze upon her. 

Clemente seized his sleeve. Far from 
running away, she clung to him. ‘‘Officer, 
please! Let him go. Let them both go. It’s 
nothing but a quarrel, a personal quarrel!” 
She was not crying, but she was trem- 
bling. Her fingers on the policeman’s sleeve 
shook. Her lips shook as she tried to speak 
clearly. ‘‘He insulted my husband!” 

The policeman looked down upon her 
for a moment, and then at the two men. 
“Which is your husband?” 

Clemente pointed unhesitatingly at the 
shorter. “It was a personal quarrel,” she 
repeated, “‘and he said something that my 


husband could not possibly—no man 


could—accept. He —— 

“What were they quarreling about?” 
Then, on she hesitated: ou? 

“Oh, 0!” She looked reproachfully at 
him, as if that idea was too outrageous. 
“Tt was about—that!”’ She pointed down- 
ward. 

The policeman looking in the direction 
indicated perceived upon the sidewalk a 
small roll of tightly enfolded leaflets that 
fluttered in the December breeze. ‘““Whose 
money is that?”’ he demanded. 

“‘His,”’ the tall man said, indicating with 
a tip of his head the short man who had 
fought the officer. 

“Tt’s not,’’ the other retorted grimly 
through his teeth; ‘“‘it’s his.” 

The officer stared. ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with it?”’ he inquired of Clemente. 

“Nothing,” she answered. ‘It’s per- 
fectly good money; only—it’s not mine.” 


The officer looked severely, suspiciously » 


at the three ‘faces. 

“Tt appears,” the tall man remarked 
coolly, “‘not to. belong to anyone.” 

“Tt must be a queer sort of money. I 
don’t know anything about counterfeit, 
but to be on the safe side I'll have to take 
you all in.’ 

The short man made a convulsive mo- 
tion as if he were preparing to overturn a 
mountain, and then with an equally violent 
effort controlled the impulse. 

“Look here, officer,’ he began. ‘‘ My— 
wife knows nothing about this. She’s not 
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HAIIS porch rug is a wonder, Peggy! Here we've been trailing salt 


water over it for weeks—yet it looks just as pretty as new.” 


HE popular porch. What hard 

usage it gets in a season! Water 
from wet bathing suits—sandy feet 
scuff over it—summer showers drive 
in on it—the hot sun glares down 
upon it. 

But rain and shine, wear and tear, 
have little effect upon the rich color- 
ings and firm surface of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rugs. They are per- 
fect outdoor rugs. 


They are no trouble at all to take 
care of. Just mop them up—it’s 
done so easily—the rug is clean as a 
westerly breeze. 


Easy to lay, too. They hug the 


Gold Seal 


floor so tightly that not even a good 
stiff wind can ruffle their edges. And 
no fastenings are required. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Inside the house the easily cleaned 


surface and cool, refreshing patterns 
of Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
make any room more pleasant. 


Note the low prices. 


14%x3 feet $ .80 3x 41% feet $ 2.40 
3) x Sifect 1.60 3x 6 feet 3.20 


. The pattern illustrated is made only in the sizes below: 


6 x9 feet $ 9.75 9x 101% feet $16.60 
74x 9*feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than those 
quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. All 
prices subject to change without notice. 


you buy. 


Look for this Gold Seal 


When we placed this liberal pledge, ‘‘Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Your Money Back,” 
on every one of these charming, durable rugs, 
we meant exactly what we said. If you are 
not satisfied we will give you back your 
money through your dealer. 


There is only one grade of Congoleum and 
that is Gold-Seal Congoleum, identified by 
this Gold Seal. Be sure to look for it when 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” 
an interesting illustrated booklet, show- 
ing the many beautiful patterns in full 
color, will be sent free upon request. 


Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Floor-Covering 


For those who prefer to cover the 
entire floor, no other printed floor-covering 
offers any better value than Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum in roll form. Comes in widths 
of two yards and three yards—85c per 
square yard. Pattern Folder free upon 
request. 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Gold-Seal 
Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 
378S—A sum- 
mery pattern 
of old blue and 
rose. In the 
9 x 12 foot size 
the price is 
only $79.00. 
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For All Motér Car 
Replacements 


Ask the/agent for almost any 
motor car/what kind of glass is used 
for equipping his car, and his 
answer will be, “Plate glass, of 

3.’ The makers use it because 
common glass doesn’t parallel the 
quality of the other materials used. 


/ So, for replacements, when mis- 
Aap causes breakage, plate glass is 
/ the only glass good enough. It is 
‘ crystal-clear. It is free from queer 
defects like defined lines and swirly 
curved traceries. It gives a full, 
free view of the road ahead. 


Look at the windows of a pilot- 
house on a steamboat. They are 
plate glass. They couldn’t be any: 
thing else and rightly serve their 
purpose. The driver of a car is a 
pilot in every sense. He needs a 
truthful, unobstructed view of his 
course. 


= 


~ Nothing Else 
is Like it 
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| in this at all. Why not get her a taxi and 


, 


let her go home, and I[’l] —— 

The policeman interrupted him. ‘‘What’s 
your name? Your real name, mind!” 

The short man, after a hesitation, an- 
swered, ‘‘ Holden.” 

The policeman gave him the benefit of a 
strong stare. “It is! Let me tell you—I 
met your wife a couple of hours ago. She 
was in a taxi then, and she called herself 
Mrs. Field.” 

“Well, of course,’’ Clemente broke in 
eagerly, ‘““I ——” 

The tall man made a sign, warning si- 
lence. He leaned, and began to speak ear- 
nestly in the officer’s ear. 

The uniformed one shook his head. “I 
don’t care how much influence you’ve 
got—if you can’t tell your name here you 
can tell it in court. And this funny business 
about the money too—none of you seem 
to want to explain.” 

“T can explain it perfectly,’’ Clemente 
interrupted. She ignored the forbidding 
stares of the men, addressing herself ea- 
gerly to the officer. “They don’t want to 
tell you because they don’t want to get me 
into it; but I am in it. In faet it’s all my 
fault. You see, my husband has had some 
business reverses, and we were broke tem- 
porarily; and I had an opportunity through 
another woman to go to that place—you 
know, the one you told me about when I 
first met you, and you advised me I 
had fifty dollars, all we had left. My hus- 
band didn’t know what I wanted it for, but 
I persuaded him to let me take it. And I 
won that.” She pointed to the bills, which 
appeared strangely small, dirty and insig- 
nificant against the freshly fallen snow. 
“T thought he’d be delighted. Wouldn’t 
you?” she appealed suddenly, looking up 
into his face. 

The officer returned the look gravely and 
dubiously. ‘‘Why, no, I wouldn’t,’’ he 
said after a moment’s hesitation. 

She continued to regard him with a slight 
frown. ‘‘Why not?” 

“Why not?” he repeated. ‘‘Why, be- 
cause I wouldn’t want my wife—if I had 
one—or my sister, or—anyone else that I 
thought a lot of to be in a place like that.” 

““What’s the matter with it?”’ she asked 
gently. ‘‘You told me yourself only the 
best people went there; and that it was in 
no danger of being raided; that it couldn’t 
be touched.” 

He returned her gaze with a certain 
grim and dogged expression, the look of a 
man who realizes that he is somehow being 
put in the wrong. 

“Whatever it is,’’ he retorted, ‘‘I say I 
shouldn’t like to have any woman I knew 
make money for me there, in that way; it 
ain’t decent!”’ 

“Well,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘doesn’t that 
explain this money?” And again she indi- 
cated with a motion of the hand what lay 
at her feet. ‘‘My husband feels as you do.” 

He flushed at the suddenness and neat- 
ness with which he had been caught. He 
looked at her sharply, but her face was 
innocent. ° 

“He felt,” she pursued, “‘that I ought 
not to have gone to such a place; he 
wouldn’t accept my winnings. Then this 
man, Mr. Wall’’—she tossed off the name 
lightly as if it were acknowledged among 
them—“‘tried to force it on him, and, not 
knowing he was my husband, said some- 
thing insulting, and so—you see—they 
quarreled.”’ 

The officer kept his back carefully to the 
tallman whose name had been declared. 
He looked at Holden. 

Holden nodded. 

“Yes, technically, I suppose that money 
does belong to me, but I can’t take it.”’ 

“And there it is!” Clemente looked 
down at it with a smile. 

The officer watched her curiously. “‘ Why 
don’t you take it?”’ 

She threw her head back, a motion 
haughty and resentful. ‘‘How can I if he 
feels like that? You surely must under- 


stand that it’s for my sake he does it.” 
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“Yes, I understand, all right,”’ the officer 
replied thoughtfully. “‘But just remem- 
ber”’—he turned to Holden—“‘ while you're 
doing things for your wife’s sake, that 
assault and battery is an offense against the 
law; and it’s still more serious, the charge 
of attacking an officer. You gave me a 
good one there. See?’”’ He exhibited a 
swollen cheek to Holden’s concern. 

“I’m so sorry,’’ Clemente whispered. 

He became bright red, suffused with 
self-consciousness. ‘‘There’s a taxi,’ he 
remarked. He raised his hand. The cab 
circled and approached the curb. 

The tall man, still with his tone of in- 
destructible amusement, protested. ‘Are 
you really going to leave it lying there?” 
He indicated with his cane the roll of leaf- 
ets. 

“Why not? Someone will pick them up.” 

She laughed and disappeared into the 
waiting vehicle, but almost immediately 
her voice was audible from the other win- 
dow. ‘‘Officer!” 

He appeared before her, still a little 
reserved and stiff and on his guard. 

“Tf you had only given me the straight 
goods in the beginning ” he began. 

’ “T haven’t given you the straight goods 
yet, not quite; but that is Mr. Wall.”’ Her 
hands were at her breast, and when she 
took them away a pearl brooch was in 
them. ‘‘Give that to your wife—or your 
sweetheart—with my love,” she murmured. 
“You see you’ve been best man at my 
wedding, and under the circumstances it’s 
customary to give presents.” 

The door on the other side of the taxi 
slammed as Holden entered. The voice of 
the tall man at the other window said 
“Good night,” and the cab darted forward. 
The head was withdrawn, and the officer, 
looking a little bewildered, slid his closed 
right hand into his pocket. 

The tall man, holding a handkerchief to 
his cheek, faced him from the edge of the 
curb. He regarded the policeman satiri- 
cally. 

“If you were going to take money from 
that lady, X, why didn’t you take what 
she threw away? You see,” he added, “I 
know your name.” 

‘“‘T didn’t take money from her,’ re- 
joined the uniform. ‘‘And what she threw 
away she didn’t give me. You’ve aright to 
it yourself, maybe?”’ 

“No, Ive a fancy to leave it there for 
luck. Hello! Where is it?” 

He stooped and peered. Where the roll 
of greenbacks had been there was nothing 
visible but the hard-trampled surface of the 
snow. He straightened again and looked 
at Policeman X hard. 

The face of that person had never ex- 
celled in dissimulation. It wore an exceed- 
ingly conscious expression. 

“So you did take it!”” Wall exclaimed. 

Policeman X grinned. He raised his 
arms above his head. ‘‘ You can search me 
if you want to. Yes, I took it. An’ I put it 
in her bag while she was talkin’ to me out 
of the window.” 

““You what?’ Wall demanded, and sud- 
denly shook with laughter. ‘Talk about 
the unknown quantity!” 

“Sure, I gave it to her,’’ Policeman X 
protested. ‘“‘It was easy! Why, I could 
have robbed her twice over, an’ she wouldn’t 
have known it, she was so excited. I 
couldn’t,”” he continued earnestly, ‘‘have 
left that good money lying there for some 
millionaire or plain-clothes man to pick 
up—not in these days—now, could I?” 

Wallignored theself-justification.“ D’you 
think she’ll keep it?” he inquired. 

“Sure—for him. An’ when the right 
time comes she’ll make him take it,” 
Policeman X asserted comfortably. “You 
leave that to her. Why, that girl can get a 
man to do anything she likes before he 
knows what she’s after. Here comes my 


patrol,” he added apologetically. ‘‘Guess 
I'll have to be moving. Good night, Mr. 
Wall.” 
“Good night.” . 
_ They turned, walking in opposite direc- 
tions. 
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A New Declaration 
_ of Independence 


CASE of Pet Milk in the pantry isa signed, 
sealed and delivered Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. No longer are you concerned with 
when the milkman comes or what he leaves. 


Pet Milk is ‘‘milk at its best’’—just pure, rich, 
wholesome milk—nothing added, nothing re- 
moved except part of the natural water. 


In this convenient form it is absolutely sterile 
and will keep indefinitely without refrigera- 
tion. Open’the container anywhere, at any 
time, and you will find Pet Milk as sweet and 
fresh as spring flowers. 


For cream, use Pet as it is—or add an equal 
quantity of water and you have the finest natu- 
ral sweet milk. 


Try Pet today in your favorite recipe. Know 
what it means to have ‘‘milk at its best’’ always 
at hand. Your grocer can supply you. Two 
sizes—tall and small. Write for a Pet Recipe 


Book. 
| The Helvetia Company 


(Originators of the evaporated milk industry) 


General Offices —St. Louis 


This advertisement was ordered to appear in colors. Owing 
to strike in Press Room of The Curtis Publishing Company 
it was necessary to run it in only one color. When condi- 
tions are again normal, Pet advertising will appear in colors. 
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Even our good values of the last two 
generations are exceeded in the present 
Macey line. Never has modern equip- 
ment of sound integrity been more fairly 
priced. Typical of this are Macey office 
and stenographers’ desks in all styles 


Designed for growing batteries, Macey 
steel and wood files now include vertical, 
horizontal and counter height sectional 
units in stock patterns, with interchange- 
able assortments of drawers, for eco- 
nomical standardization and uniformity 


Noteworthy, too, are the better values 
in Macey sectional bookcases for office 
and home, in styles and finishes from 
plain oak to beautiful period designs. 
Each section has the famous patented 
Macey door that is never known to stick 


Catalogs, with address of an Authorized Macey 
Representative—a good store to patronize—on 
request. Or look for this window identification 


THE LINE 


Steel Files, Wood Files, Filing Supplies, Office 
Desks, Steel Safes, Sectional Bookcases 


THE MACEY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, «Mich. 
Made in Canada at Woodstock, Ont. European Office at London 
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MUCH BUSINESS 
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(Continued from Page 19) # 


trying to do a big-league business on bush- 
league capital. The president is a man still 
under forty and with a sense of humor. He 
laughed frankly over some of the incidents 
that did not reflect much credit on his 
judgment. His name is something like 
Wallace; anyhow I heard an acquaintance 
who came in while we were talking greet 
him familiarly as Wally. : 

Fifteen years before, when he was 
twenty-two, Wallace had finished his 
course at a local business college and got a 
job in the wholesale hardware game. The 
firm that employed him was not of exactly 
big-league: caliber. It consisted of two 
traveling men who had some Eastern fac- 
tory lines, which they sold on commission 
to retailers in the trade territory. They did 
not carry a stock of any of the merchandise 
they sold,-but merely called on the small- 
town merchants and took orders, the mer- 
chandise being shipped from the factories. 

The two traveling men did, however, 
maintain an office in the home town so as 
to have a place where they could receive 
mail and make their headquarters when off 
the road. This office consisted of desk room 
in the back part of a furniture store, the 
proprietor of which was a friend of the two 
salesmen and let them have the space free. 
Wallace secured the position as office man- 
ager of this enterprise, handling a corre- 
spondence that averaged two or three 
letters a day; his salary was forty dollars a 
month. 

Eventually the two traveling men de- 
cided to put in a stock of goods of their own 
so they could ship directly to their cus- 
tomers instead of relaying the orders ‘to 
their factories. Their commissions as ordi- 
nary salesmen were only 10 per cent, 
whereas if they bought the same goods out- 
right and resold ‘them to the merchants 
they could average more than 20 per cent 
profit. 

This, of course, necessitated capital. 
The traveling men had been making good 
money but, like a great many others of 
their profession, had not saved much of it; 
the best they could do was to raise two 
thousand dollars apiece. They invited 
Wallace to put in a like amount and be- 
come a partner. By this time he was earn- 
ing seventy dollars a month and had a 
bank account. He borrowed enough from 
a relative and became one-third owner of 
the reorganized firm. 


An Unexpected Catastrophe 


Six thousand dollars seems hardly ade- 
quate capital on which to start a regular 
wholesale business, but everything ap- 
peared to be in favor of the three partners. 
Their expenses were at bed rock. For a 
warehouse and office they rented at 
twenty-five dollars a month an unimposing 
but serviceable sheet-iron building along- 
side the railroad tracks. The two traveling- 
men partners were out in the territory all 
the time hustling to sell goods. Wallace 
was in charge of the sheet-iron warehouse, 
where he acted as bookkeeper, correspond- 
ent, shipping clerk and porter. In addition 
to this economy of operation the new firm 
had very good financial arrangements. 
The factcries from which they bought 
their merchandise extended them credit of 
thirty days on all purchases; they in turn 
resold to the country merchants on thirty 
days’ time. So long as their customers paid 
up promptly they could always meet their 
bills from the manufacturers. 

« Things ran along pretty smoothly for a 
year and Wallace had begun to feel like a 
regular business man. He joined the 
chamber of commerce, got married and 
bought a home of his own, which he was 
paying for on installments of forty dollars 
a month. Then one day he had an awful 
jolt. The two traveling-men partners 
walked into the little warehouse and an- 
nounced that they were going to quit 
business. One of them had been left a 
little money and decided that he would buy 
a farm and settle down. The other one 
wanted to get married, and the girl of his 
choice had issued an ultimatum that she 
would not marry any man who was away 
from home three-quarters of his time; thus 
cornered, he agreed to get himself into some 
business where he did not have to travel. 

This decision on the part of his asso- 
ciates knocked all the props from under the 
business structure which Wallace thought 
was built so firmly. If the business should 


be discontinued it would mean that their 
capital would be wiped out. The stock on 
hand in the warehouse would not bring 


more than sixty cents on the dollar if | 


thrown on the market at forced sale, and 
there would be barely enough money to 
pay their debts to the manufacturers. For 
himself, the salary he had drawn from the 


partnership had not been enough to lay © 


anything aside; he had a wife and a baby; 
the forty-dollar-a-month installment on his 
home had to be paid. regularly if he was to 
keep a roof over their heads; and he had 
no idea where he could get a position that 
would bring in a living. In a moment he 
had dropped from the secure footing of a 
prosperous business man to that of a young 
ie who had to go out and look for a 
jon. : 

He desperately urged his partners to 
change their minds. He pointed out that 
the business had possibilities and that in a 
few years it would be large enough to war- 
rant their quitting the road; he showed 
them, too, that the money they already 
had in it would be lost if the business was 
closed out. He was only twenty-four; he 
could hardly keep from crying as he argued 
with them. But his arguments had no 
effect. The two partners had made up 
their minds to quit traveling, and that was 
all there was to it. The best they would do 
was finally to agree that they would sell out 
their interests to Wallace and let him con- 
tinue the business. This seemed rather an 
empty offer to him, because he had no 
money with which to buy and nobody to 
whom he could go to borrow. : 


Building Up the Business 


Wallace did some quick thinking; any- 
thing was better than to be thrown out on 
the world with nothing under his feet. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,’”’ he said. “I 
will continue the business alone if you will 
leave your money in it until I am able to 
pay you off. I believe I can make a suc- 
cess. Anyhow, you won’t be any worse off 
than if you sacrifice it all now by closing 
out at once.” 

The two partners saw the force of the 
argument; they agreed to incorporate the 
business, leaving their money in it in ex- 
change for a proportionate amount of stock 
in the company. Wallace thus became 
president and general manager of a regular 
corporation, with handsome stock certifi- 
cates, a board of directors consisting of 
himself and the two ex-traveling men and a 
large book in which to set down the minutes 
of meetings. He felt a thrill of pride every 
time he looked in the safe and saw these 
evidences of his new importance. 

He did not, however, change his sensible 
business methods. He put out a couple of 
new traveling men, giving them a libera 
commission on their sales and a drawing 
account to take care of their expenses. 
The executive end of the business he ran 
the same as before, occupying the twenty- 
five-dollar-a-month sheet-iron building be- 
side the railroad tracks, where he did his” 
own bookkeeping and letter writing, going 
to the bank with his deposit during the 
noon hour. As orders came in from his 
traveling men he put the required articles 
on a hand truck and wheeled them out on 
the platferm to load on the freight cars. 

Things went along very nicely. His 
business expanded until he had four travel- 
ing men out, covering practically the entire 
state. At the end of two years more he had 
paid off his ex-partners; a careful inventory 
of the business showed that it was clearly 
worth twenty thousand dollars above its 
liabilities. He was owing a good deal of 


money, to be sure, but his customers — 


usually paid their bills promptly on thirty 
days’ time; so he had no trouble in settling 
his own accounts with the manufacturers. 


About this time a young man came to 
town and established handsome quarters © 


in one of the big office buildings, announc- 


ing himself as a business counselor. For a 
certain fee he would engage to diagnose any ; 
| 


business, point out its weak spots an 


make suggestions that would put it on the 
He was enthusiastic, a- 
good talker and believed in himself thor-_ 
oughly. He had never been engaged in | 


road to success. 


any business himself or even held a Job of 
any kind in the business world, but since 
his graduation from college a few years 


before he had made an exhaustive study of | 


(Continued on Page 45) 


(Continued from Page 42) 
commercial theories in order to fit himself 
for his life work as a business counselor. 

In spite of his qualifications things were 
not brisk with the young counselor at first. 
For several weeks he sat day after day in 
his handsome office, vainly waiting for 
clients to come and lay their business prob- 
lems before him. Then, wisely coming to 
the conclusion that when business is dull 
it is time to get out and hustle, he had some 
eards printed, stuck a bunch of them in his 
pockets and went out to drum up trade. 

Among the first places at which the 
young counselor called to solicit business 
was the sheet-iron building beside the rail- 
road tracks where Wallace carried on his 
wholesale hardware activities. Wallace 
himself had just finished loading half a 
dozen ice-cream freezers on a freight car 
and was going to his desk to make out an 
invoice for them. The counselor ap- 
proached and shook hands heartily; then 
he handed out his business card and asked 
Wallace if he might presume on taking up a 
few minutes’ time. Wallace was rather 
glad of the chance to sit down and talk; 
it got lonesome sometimes working in the 
warehouse by himself, and the counselor 
was a pleasant-appearing young man. ~* 

They sat down, and the counselor ex- 
plained the nature of his profession, saying 
that every commercial concern should have 
a regular business adviser, just the same as 
a regular attorney. 

“Tt is impossible for a business man to 
view his affairs objectively,” he said im- 
pressively. “‘What is needed is the con- 
structive advice of an outside person who is 
thoroughly grounded on the great under- 
lying rules of commerce; one who can plan 
intelligently, unhampered by the small de- 
tails which beset the business man himself. 
I am prepared to give you this service and 
help you to build up your enterprise to 
proportions of which you, perhaps, have 
never dreamed.” 


Comfortable Words 


It sounded pleasant to Wallace to have 
a visitor tell him that he could build his 
business to great proportions. He admired 
the young counselor’s confident air and 
assured manner of speech. All his life 
Wallace had been troubled with a little 


‘ bashfulness that hampered him; he felt so 


young and immature that he never could 
bring himself to express his opinions boldly 
and freely to other men. Yet here was this 
visitor, hardly older than himself, announc- 
ing authoritatively that he could increase 
the wholesale hardware business to un- 
dreamed heights. Wallace surrendered to 
his admiration; almost before he knew it 
he was telling his visitor all about his busi- 
ness problems and had got out his books to 
show what he had already accomplished. 
The counselor looked carefully through 
the data thus produced and made some 


notes on a piece of paper. When he had 


finished he spoke to Wallace very seriously. 

“You have a very nice little business 
here,” he said; ‘‘very nice, indeed. But 
you are moving in small circles. You need 
to attack your problems with a wider 
Sweep.” 

He pointed to the hand truck, which 
Wallace had rolled into a corner of the 
warehouse after finishing the loading of the 
six ice-cream freezers. 

“Didn’t I see you handling some freight 
with your own hands as I came in here?” 
he asked. : 

Wallace admitted the truth of the accu- 
sation. “‘Why, yes, I send out the ship- 
ments myself,’”’ he replied. “All the stuff I 
sell comes from the factories ready crated 
for reshipment, so it is no work to speak of. 
It’s only good exercise for me.” 

The counselor pointed his finger at Wal- 
lace accusingly. His voice was as scornful 


-as good breeding would permit. 


“Don’t you know,” he .demanded, 
“that you can hire a man to do such work 
for three dollars a day? Don’t you know 
that the very first principle of efficiency is 
that an executive shall do absolutely noth- 
ing which can be done just as well by a sub- 
ordinate?” 

The counselor stood up tolook about him. 
He pointed to the tall desk against the wall 


and the typewriter on a small table near by. 


“Where is your billing clerk?” he asked 
insinuatingly. “And your stenographer? 
Away on their vacations, maybe?” 

Wallace felt very small as he confessed 


_ that he was his own billing clerk and ste- 


nographer. He defended himself on the 
ground that his capital was limited and he 
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felt that every dollar he could save meant 
just so much gained. When his business 
grew larger, he said, he intended to hire 


someone to do all those things. His visi-’ 


tor interrupted him. 

“When your business gets: larger!’’ he 
almost snorted. “‘The time to do things ina 
big way is right now! Expand your ideas! 
Think big thoughts! Organize your 
affairs for great results, and as sure as you 
sit there great results will come!” 

Wallace listened intently while the coun- 
selor sketched briefly just how a business 
ought to be organized for greatest effi- 
ciency. It cannot be denied that he was 
attracted by the picture of himself sitting 
in an executive’s chair and pulling the 
strings of a smooth-running organization. 
He finally asked his visitor how much it 
would cost to organize for efficiency. 

“Such work as mine is necessarily high 
priced,’ replied the counselor, “but your 
problem is so interesting that I am inclined 
to make you a special rate. I will act as 
your business adviser and get you going 
right for a fee of fifty dollars a month 
during the first year. Any time you think 
you are not getting your money’s worth 
you can just quit paying me. That’s fair 
enough, isn’t it?” 

Wallace thought it was entirely fair, and 
promised to give an answer the next day. 

It was arranged that the organization of 
the business on scientific lines would start 
at once. Asa starter the counselor insisted 
that the sheet-iron building should be 
abandoned for office. purposes and more 
suitable quarters rented in a regular office 
building downtown. The sheet-iron struc- 
ture would serve for a while as a warehouse, 
he said, but efficient executive work could 
ae done only in more elegant surround- 
ings. 

Thus urged, Wallace consented to break 
away from the sordid atmosphere of the 
sheet-iron warehouse and rented quarters 
in a downtown office building. The coun- 


selor insisted that one room would not be | 


enough; a suite of three rooms was the 
proper thing, he said. The rent of such a 
suite was two hundred dollars a month, 
which seemed a little strong, but by this 
time Wallace had caught some of the coun- 
selor’s optimism and decided it was the 
proper thing to do. 

He really did feel like a bigger man when 
he had got moved into the new quarters. 
There was a telephone desk at the front, 
where visitors had to state their errands 
to the young lady in charge before they 
could be admitted. One of the offices was 
labeled “‘Accounting Department,” an- 
other ‘Bookkeeping Department,’’ while 
the third one was Wallace’s private office. 
The counselor insisted that Wallace must 
not make out invoices or type his own 
letters any more, stating that such trivial 
work on the part of an executive was 
against every rule of efficiency. A man 
was put in charge of the warehouse to at- 
tend to the shipping of goods and furnished 
with a small automobile so that he could 
run down to the suite of offices twice a 
day to get a list of the orders that had to be 
shipped. Altogether the change in meth- 
ods involved an expense of nearly a thou- 


sand dollars a month, but the counselor | 
said it was well worth it, and Wallace | 


almost believed him. 


The Counselor Enjoys It 


Almost, but not quite. In the daytime, | 
when Wallace sat in his private office occa- | 
sionally pressing a button to summon the | 


bookkeeper for a conference or to call the 
stenographer to take dictation, he felt 
strong and confident as a big business man 
should. But sometimes at night, after he 
had gone to bed, he lay awake to think about 
the two-hundred-dollar-a-month office rent 
or the bill for the ecarload of washing ma- 
chines that was about to fall due. At such 
times he had a vague longing for the secu- 
rity of the old sheet-iron warehouse where 
he had been a piker with a thousand dollars 
a month les3 expense on his shoulders. 
The counselor was “having a splendid 
time. He did not have much luck in secur- 
ing other clients, and so could devote nearly 
his whole energies to the development of 
Wallace’s business. His own office was in 
the same building, and it was handy for him 
to run in on Wallace whenever he thought 
of some clever idea. He was, in fact, the 
only person privileged to walk right past 
the young lady at the telephone desk and 
into Wallace’s private office without for- 
mality. Once or twice Wallace, realizing 
how much time the counselor was snending 
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Used in Sailors and 
Soldiers Memorial Hos- 
pital, Utica, N.Y. H.P. 
Knowles, Archt. John 
Hughes ConstructionCo. 


As a base for your plastering use Berloy 
Ribplex—an expanded metal lath with 
ribs, made of steel or Toncan Metal— 
prevents cracks and stops fire. Holds 
plaster and stucco firmly and perma- 
nently. Simplifies construction, reduces 
weight, saves materials, economizes in 
time and labor. Used in homes, schools, 
apartments, hotels, theaters, hospitals, 
factories, skyscrapers, etc. 


An additional aid to better and more 
permanent fire-protective building is 


Berloy Metal Lumber. Strong, rigid, 
light in weight and fire-proof. Used in 
combination with Ribplex (as in Belle- 
ville, Illinois Bank & Trust Co. Bldg.) 
it gives the utmost in fire protection and 
safety. Write for interesting booklet. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


BRANCHES: Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Dallas 
Roanoke, Va. (Dominion Metal Products Corporation) 
Jacksonville, Fla. (The Florida Metal Products Co.) 
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BERLOY PRODUCTS 

—the pride of veterans in 

the craft—exemplify the 

character, experience and 

service of lives devoted 

to constructive progress 
and excellence 


Spouting, etc... . 
Reinforcing Plates . 
Floor Cores... . 
Metal Shingles. . . 
Bins and Shelving . 
Foundry Flasks. . 
Filing Cabinets . . 
Clothes Lockers. . 
Metal Lumber. . . 
Metal Lath .. . 


Metal Ceilings. . . 


Check the Berloy Metal 
Products in which you are 
interested and mail the cou- 
pon teday. Dealers: perhaps 
your territory is open—write us! Culverts 


x” §=Name City State 
THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 
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Paints 


Protecting Large Metal Surfaces 


HE combination of zero weather and bril- 

liant sunlight is agrueling test of the abil- 
ity of Lucas Metal Coaters to protec large 
metal surfaces. The metal exposed to the warm 
sunlight expands; that in the shade contra¢ts; 
the whole surface undergoes a constant shrink- 
ing and stretching. Lucas Metal Coaters meet 
this condition with unusual flexibility. They 
become a part of the metal, expanding and 
contracting uniformly with it, penetrating 
every crevice, leaving no loophole for rust. 


Lucas Metal Coaters are noted for their durabil- 
ity. Lucas Red Lead Preservative for priming 
coat possesses greater elasticity, tenacity, and 
covering capacity than straight red lead; Lucas 
Metalife, for subsequent coats, is obtainable 
in six attractive and serviceable colors. 


Send for our Paint Standardization Plan for large industrial concerns 


Sonn 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


CHICAGO 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
DENVER, COLO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
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on his affairs, said he felt guilty at accept- 
ing so much service for a mere fifty dollars 
a month, but the counselor waved such 
misgivings aside with an expansive gesture. 

“Forget it,’’ he said cheerfully. ‘I am 
not thinking about the money part of it at 
all; there is too much of the artist about 
me for that. Besides, think of the reputa- 
tion I am making for myself in building up 
your business. When other business men 
see what scientific methods can do, I shall 
simply be besieged by clients seeking my 
services.” 

One day the counselor went into Wal- 
lace’s office and said it was important that 
the concern should hold a sales meeting, 
calling the traveling men in from the road 
for that purpose. At this time Wallace 
had four men out in the territory. He told 
the counselor that he could not see where 
a sales meeting would do much good because 
the traveling men got in town every couple 
of weeks anyhow and at such times he 
always talked things over with them indi- 
vidually. But the counselor was not to be 
balked; he had thought of something inter- 
esting to do and proposed to carry it out. 

“T am afraid you have not yet learned to 
think in wide circles,” he said reproach- 
fully. ‘‘What you need to do is to build for 
the future. Just sending some men out on 
the road to sell goods does not mean any- 
thing. You should seek to create an 
atmosphere in your organization, and the 
best way to doit is to havea sales meeting.” 


The Sales Conference 


Wally reflected that it would cost quite a 
lot of money to bring all four salesmen in 
from the territory, but the counselor was so 
earnest about the matter that he did not 
like to refuse. All four travelers were 
wired to come to town for a two days’ 
conference at the expense of the firm. 

The counselor was resolved that the job 
should be done right. He and Wallace met 
each incoming salesman at the station and 
took him to the hotel in a service car. It 
was such little attentions as that, he told 
Wally, which bound men firmly to an 
organization and created an atmosphere of 
loyalty. The salesmen all had homes in 
town and grumbled a little at having to 
stop at a hotel instead of going to their 
families, but the counselor cheered them up 
by saying it was to be a regular get-together 
meeting and the spirit of fellowship could 
best be served by close personal contact. 
He even made Wallace take a room at the 
hotel for the two days of the conference, 
saying that it would endear him to the boys 
for them to feel that their chief Wanted to 
be constantly in their company. 

It seems that the counselor had once 
visited a college friend whose father was 
president of a great manufacturing con- 
cern; during his visit the annual sales 
meeting of the firm had taken place, with its 
branch managers and salesmen present 
from every part of the country. The affair 
had impressed the counselor tremendously, 
and he resolved to make Wallace’s sales 
meeting as near like it as possible, even 
though he had only four delegates to 
work on. 

Although it was really Wallace’s party, 
the counselor did the planning and acted as 
stage manager. It was proper, he said, to 
mix pleasure and business together in such 
affairs in order to create an atmosphere of 
comradeship. He supplied Wallace and 
each of the four traveling men with badges 
to be worn prominently on the lapels of 
their coats; the badges were of blue silk 
printed in gold with the words Efficiency, 
Loyalty, Service. 

Although the traveling men all lived in 
the town when at home, the counselor ar- 
ranged an automobile ride for them to show 
them the sights, painstakingly showing 
them the city park, the new courthouse, the 
East End High School and the municipal 
auditorium. On the evening of the first 
day’s activities there was a theater party at 
the leading vaudeville house. They all sat 
in a box together, wearing their blue-and- 
gold badges, and thé comedian in one of the 
acts directed good-natured jokes at them. 
Resting easily in his plush chair in an 
atmosphere of bright lights, gayety and 
music, Wallace felt that he was indeed 
putting over big-time stuff. 

The culminating feature of the sales con- 
vention was the banquet, held at the head- 
quarters hotel on the evening of the second 
day. Their table was decorated in blue and 
gold to match the badges, and the hotel 
management set up a large screen to pro- 
tect them from the gaze of other diners. 
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Thus the sales convention came to a 
close. The four traveling men hurried away 
to spend a few hours with their families 
before going on the road to resume their 
interrupted trips. Wallace went home feel- 
ing quite sentimental and expansive; it 
was not until the next day that he figured — 
up the cost of the convention and was ~ 
troubled to learn that it was nearly four 
hundred dollars. The counselor, however, 
had had the time of his life and did not need 
to worry about the expenses. 

It was not long after this that Wallace 
began to be a little crowded for money. 
Some of his customers were slow in pay- 
ing their accounts, so that he did not always 
have the cash to send his manufacturers 
when his own bills fell due. One or two 
manufacturers had written him sharp 
letters aboutit. He laid the problem before 
the counselor. 

“That’s nothing to worry about,” the 
counselor replied easily. ‘“‘All you have to — 
do is to increase your capital.” : 

Wallace answered that he knew this 
without being told. He did not have any 
extra capital of his own, and he did not 
know anyone else who would be willing to 
invest in his enterprise. Then the coun- 
selor said the thing to do was to take in 
some bright young man who had money 
and give him an executive position in the 
concern, thus getting the benefit of both 
capital and services. 

Wallace thought the suggestion a good 
one, and after considerable inquiry found a 
young man whose father was so anxious to 
tie him up with regular work that he was 
willing to invest five thousand dollars in 
Wallace’s business in order to give his son a 
start. The only drawback was that the 
man insisted that his son should draw a 
salary of at least four thousand a year. 
Wallace, needing the money pretty badly, 
accepted the proposition. Later he found 
he had got his extra capital at too high a 
price. The new employe did not like to 
work. If he had been willing to try he 
might have earned fifteen dollars a week. 

It was about this time that the counselor 
announced that he was going to leave the © 
city. Wallace was the only business man ~ 
who had availed himself of the counselor’s — 
services, and of course fifty dollars a month — 
was hardly enough to maintain himself in | 
good style. The counselor was a little bitter — 
in his remarks about the business men of * 
the city who had not had the sagacity to 
employ him, and said they would see their 
mistake sometime. He had secured a posi- 
tion as instructor in a college, where he was 
to deliver a course of lectures on practical — 
business ‘science. ' 


The Credit Man Call . 


Wallace’s financial problems became in- 
creasingly acute. His sales were increasing — 
all the time, and his balance sheets showed _ 
that ehis business was profitable, but the © 
profits were hard to catch. It appeared f 
that the more business he did the harder — 
up he became. Because of his slow pay- 
ments one of his manufacturers abruptly © 
canceled its contract with him and insisted 
that he pay his account at once. His rating 
in the credit agencies was reduced to second 
class. Every mail brought sharp letters 
from creditors who were beginning to get — 
uneasy about their money. ; 

One day Wallace, sitting in his private © 
office, heard his telephone click; the young 
lady at the telephone desk said the man- — 
ager of the credit agency was there and © 
wanted to see him. There was no onein the © 
world whom Wallace wanted to see less. 
His first thought was to send word that he 
was busy and could not be disturbed, but 
he changed his mind and said he would see 
the gentleman. 

The visitor came into the private office 
and shook hands pleasantly. He was a 
practical-appearing man of thirty-five who 
had come to his present position after a 
varied business experience, which included 
clerking in a clothing store, selling goods on 
the road and acting as financial man in a 
wholesale house. 

“‘T hope you will pardon me for intrud- © 
ing,” the credit-agency executive said 
politely, “‘but we have had a number of 
inquiries about you lately, and I have come 
to ask you for a statement of your affairs so 
I can make an intelligent report.” 

Even this diplomatic approach was not 
altogether pleasing to Wallace. He did not 
care to tell his troubles to a stranger, es- 
pecially when that stranger represented an 
agency that had reduced his rating to 
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second-class credit. The visitor probably 
sensed what was going on in his mind, for 
he spoke again, more courteous than ever. 

“Of course I could get my information 


from outside sources,” he said, “but IL 


thought best to come direct to you. Per- 
haps I can even make some suggestions 
that may improve your rating. You 
know,” he added, smiling, ‘‘we credit peo- 
ple wish we could rate everyone first class. 
Things would be so much pleasanter.” 

Thus urged, Wallace decided to open up 
his affairs for the inspection of the agency 
man. After all, he was doing a good busi- 
ness and there was nothing to be ashamed 
of. He got out some papers and spread 
them on the desk. 

“There are the figures showing how 
much merchandise we have sold during the 
last year,’”’ he said; ‘‘you will see that they 
total up to nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

The credit man was visibly impressed. 

“That certainly is a nice business,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘You ought to be making some 
money unless there is a screw loose some- 
where.” 

He scanned the papers further; when he 
came to a certain item he stopped and 
looked thoughtfully out the window a few 
moments. 

“This item here,” he finally said, speak- 
ing slowly; “‘it appears that you are capi- 
talized for twenty thousand dollars. That’s 
correct, is it?” 

Wallace stated that it was correct; that 
the inventory of the business showed that 
the assets were twenty thousand dollars 
more than the debts. 


The Credit Man’s Diagnosis 


“That being the case,” replied the credit 
man, looking at Wallace steadily, “‘I guess 
we have come to the real trouble. You are 
doing too much business for your capital.” 

The idea came as a distinct shock to 
Wallace. His volume of sales had been his 
greatest pride. Whenever he had felt a 
twinge of discouragement he had always 
been able to bolster up his courage by 
reflecting on the quantity of merchandise 
his traveling men were selling month after 
month. He was rather short in his reply to 
the credit man’s comment. 

“How can you say I am doing too much 
business?’’ Wallace demanded. “‘Iammak- 
ing a profit on everything I sell. The more 
sales the more profits. That’s what I am 
in business for.”’ 
~ “Just the same, you are doing too much 
business,’’ repeated the credit man. “‘ Your 
sales average about twenty thousand dol- 
larsamonth. You areselling your goods on 
thirty days’ credit. Your whole capital, 
therefore, of twenty thousand dollars, is on 
your books all the time.” 

Wallace tried to break in with words of 
explanation, but the credit man would not 
wait to hear them. 


“T know what you want to say,” the 


credit man continued. ‘‘ You want to tell 
me that you buy goods on thirty days’ 
time and sell them again on thirty days’ 
time. You figure, therefore, that you will 
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automatically get in enough money every 
month to pay your debts. The theory is all 
right, but it doesn’t work. There is no 
margin of safety. Even though your cus- 
tomers have the best intentions in the 
world, things are always happening to pre- 
vent them from quite coming up to their 
contracts. I haven’t seen your books, but 
I am willing to bet that your collections 
average nearer sixty days than thirty. 
You ought to do just about half the busi- 
ness you are doing.” 

This line of argument was altogether at 
variance with the business principles Wal- 
lace had learned from the counselor. ‘‘It 
seems a mighty poor plan to try to go back- 
ward instead of forward,’ he said stoutly. 
“Tnstead of cutting down my business, 
probably I ought to increase my capital.” 

The credit man eyed him coldly. 

“That might be a good idea,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘Does anyone like you well 
enough to lend you twenty thousand dol- 
lars or so?”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be a question of like or dis- 
like,” said Wallace heatedly. “I would 
sell stock in my company on a regular busi- 
ness basis, just as the big corporations do. 
People would be glad to invest with me if 
they knew how good my prospects are.” 

The credit. man did not react to Wal- 
lace’s optimism. ‘‘I guess you’ve never 
been a stock salesman,’’ he said, “if you 
think that way. People don’t invest their 
money in little-one-man corporations, no 
matter how good the prospects appear.” 
He leaned forward and laid his hand on 
Wallace’s arm in a friendly manner. 
“You’ve got to prove your ability before 
you can expect people to risk their money 
with you,” he concluded. ‘‘ My advice is to 
cut your business down to the point where 
you can handle it with the capital you 
have.’’. 

Wallace thought. of the two hundred dol- 
lars a month which he had to pay for his 
handsome suite of offices, the salary lists of 
his auditing and bookkeeping departments 
and the young lady at the telephone desk 
out in front. 

“T can’t afford to.reduce my sales,’’ he 
said. ‘I have got to do a big business to 
pay my overhead expenses. My organiza- 
tion is quite an expensive one, you know.” 

Wallace liked to speak of his organiza- 
tion; it made him feel like a big business 
man and bolstered up his spirits in times of 
discouragement. The credit man, however, 
did not seem at all impressed. He an- 
swered Wallace in a most matter-of-fact 
manner. - 

“Tf I had an organization that kept me 
from doing what I wanted to do,”’ he re- 
marked, “‘I would junk it.” 

This idea came as considerable of a 
shock to Wallace. For the first time he 
began uneasily to wonder if he had, per- 
haps, got into the habit of liking the réle of 
big business man too much for his own 
good. The credit man went on speaking. 

“You are trying to do more than two 
hundred thousand dollars’. worth of busi- 
ness a year,”’ he said, ‘‘on twenty thousand 
dollars’ capital. That can’t be done safely; 
the first thing you know you may not have 
any business at all. You are, I understand, 


-facturers? 
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handling lines from a dozen different fac- 
tories. You ought to cut the number down 
to half that. Then you’ll be able to pay 
your bills promptly enough to keep out of 
trouble.” 

“Tt seems to me,’”? answered Wallace de- 
jectedly, “‘that I wouldn’t be able to pay 
anything if my business should be cut in 
half. The expensés in these executive 
offices alone amount to nearly two thou- 
sand dollars a month.” 

“That’s fine,” said the credit man cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I had no idea you could chop off 
such a big item as that. You can move 
your office back to your sheet-iron ware- 
house and save at least fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a month. Just think how good your 
creditors will feel when you distribute that 
much extra money to them every month.” 


On the Right Track Again 


Wallace made one more struggle to save 
his standing as a big business man. 

‘“Wouldn’t a move like that,” he asked, 
“hurt me in the opinion of my manu- 
When their representatives 
would come here and find I had taken such 
a step backward they might lose confidence 
in me.” 

The credit man’s reply was brief but 
impressive. 

““When you owe money to a man,” he 
said, ‘‘you aren’t going to lose his confi- 
dence by showing him you know how to 
economize.” 

Then he went on in a more expansive 
tone. 

“You may not know it,” he said, “but 
when a number of firms begin asking a 
credit agency for reports on some business 
man, it means they are beginning to worry 
a little about him. I have had half a dozen 
inquiries about you during the past two 
weeks. I want to send a good report. It 
will be greatly to your advantage if I can 
state that you are preparing to reduce your 
overhead expenses fifteen hundred dollars 
a month, every cent of which will be used to 
cut down your debts. Give up these big of- 
fices; help your office force here to find other 
jobs; and then move back to the old sheet- 
iron building. One good bookkeeper and a 
stenographer will be all the office help you 
need. Do that, and I will be glad to report 
toallinquirers that I consider your business 
to be on a sound footing.” 

Such advice was hard to accept. For 
two years Wallace had been hugging the 
idea that he was a captain of industry; he 
would have to drop all that if he did as the 
credit man suggested. But he was sensible 
enough to know that it would be better to 
have a smaller business than no business at 
all. He laid aside his last shred of vanity. 

“All right,” he said; “‘I guess you know 
best. I’ll move back to the old sheet-iron 
warehouse and work like thunder to 
catch up.” 

That is about all there is to Wallace’s 
story. He trimmed his business down to 


the point where it was in proportion to his | § 
capital. From then it began to grow again, | 


but never faster than it ought. It was last 
year that his sales passed the two-million 
mark. 


WAIFS OF AN EMPIRE 


Name any man of wealth or distinction 
or power in America, or as many such 
persons as you may care toname, within rea- 
son—editors, politicians, authors, million- 
aires, clergymen, surgeons or whatever you 
wish—and I will name for you an equal 
number of Russians of corresponding posi- 
tion who have either been killed by the 
Bolsheviks or have fied from Russia with 
their families and are living penniless, job- 
less and half starved in huts or tents or 
dugouts or freight cars or the corners of 
single rooms. There are only some 23,000 
names in the last Who’s Who in America 
out of a total population of 105,000,000. 
Take a look at the size of that book, and 
then consider that the Bolsheviks have 
run out of Russia practically every person 
whose past performances entitled him to a 
place in a Russian Who’s Who and a couple 
of million or so in addition. 

The first big Russian refugee movement 
started in the autumn of 1917, when the 
Kerensky government was overthrown by 
the Bolsheviks. The bloody reign of terror 
which was immediately instituted drove 
masses of high-class Russians north into 
Finland, west into Germany and Poland, 
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and east along the line of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to Vladivostok. It also drove 
great numbers of wealthy and highly edu- 
cated persons from the cities of Northern 
and Western Russia down into Southern 
and Eastern Russia, where they lingered and 
wandered for one, two and even three years 
before they were finally reduced to such 
extremes of poverty and fright that any 
place looked better than Russia to them. 
Then there was the first Odessa evacua- 
tion in the spring of 1919. The city was 
held by French troops’ under General 
d’Esperey. The Bolsheviks, working in the 
neighborhood of Odessa, had succeeded in 
impregnating some of the French troops 
with Bolshevik doctrines. The French 
evacuated their troops, and many Russians 
left at the same time. This evacuation was 
soon followed by the second Odessa evacua- 
tion. Schilling, a Russian general who was 
working in conjunction with the anti- 
Bolshevik leader, General Denikin, had 
occupied Odessa; but when the Bolsheviks 
attacked his clutch slipped. He evacuated 
his army and a large number of refugees, 
but landed his army in the Crimea to join 
Denikin, who was backed by the British. 


Some of the refugees also landed in the | 
Crimea, while some continued on down | 


the Black Sea to Constantinople. 
Early in 1920 the Denikin army cracked 


wide open before the Bolsheviks and re- | 
treated to Novorossiysk on the northern | 
shore of the Black Sea. From Novorossiysk | 
the entire Denikin army and many civilian 


refugees were evacuated by the British to 
Constantinople. A great number of the 
civilian refugees evacuated at that time 
had started from Petrograd and Moscow 
late in 1917 or early in 1918, and the wan- 
derings of many of them make those of the 
late Mr. Ulysses seem by comparison like a 
honeymoon trip to Niagara Falls. 

At about the same time the attempt of 
General Yudenitch to capture Petrograd 
from the Bolsheviks broke down with a 
crash, and another torrent of refugees 
poured north into Finland. The Yudenitch 
disaster was closely followed by the col- 
lapse of the government and the army 
headed by Admiral Kolchak,which resulted 
in the flight of thousands of Russians to 
the east across Siberia and to the south 
toward the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea. 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Limousine Ease 


in your Ford 


© You will be absolutely 
astonished at the 
soft, arm-chair com- 
fort and ‘‘floating on | 
air’’ riding qualities 
that Apco Shock Ab- 
sorbers give your 
Ford over hummocky 
roads and cobble- 
stone streets. 


is the only shock absorber 
having direct suspension. 
This ensures the full force 
of every shock being 100% 
absorbed. Springs and 
axles are thus relieved of 
all strain. Apcos also pre- 
vent side sway. Easily and 
quickly put on. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Ten 
| days’ free trial. 


Buy a set of Apcos from 
your Ford dealer. 


If he does not have them, we 
will ship prepaid on receipt of 
price. Write for catalog. 


APCO MFG. COMPANY 


Irving St., Providence, R. I. 


Makers of APCO Equipment for Fords 


For all 
Fords 


Set of four 


‘29 


Including 
Installa- 
tion and 

Service 
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The Habit of Success 


Success is definitely reached when public acknowledgment of an 
organization becomes an established preference for its products— 


If the period of achievement has afforded equal opportunity for 
failure, and there has been no failure, then that organization can be 
said to have acquired a HABIT OF SUCCESS. 


For 40 years Dodge pulleys, bearings, hangers, clutches, etc., have 
contributed to the individual successes of those great American 
industrial plants which have depended for their factory operation 
and output upon mechanical equipment. 


The habit of success implies a continuous and consistent winning; 
when low first cost, minimum upkeep expense and dependable pro- 
duction are the deciding factors of a purchase for single products 
or entire installations, a Dodge dealer will invariably get the order. 


And so, it is not unusual for the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, who in 1918 equipped their entire plant at Argo, Illinois, 
with Dodge products, to order a similar installation in 1921 for a 
new plant at Kansas City— 


The enormous DuPont organization is just the sort of a success- 
ful institution that would be expected to designate Dodge pulleys 
and clutches as their shop standard — 


The Buick Motor Car Company of Flint, Michigan, is equipped 
throughout with Dodge Standard iron split pulleys, and the 
American Can Company has 256 Dodge self-oiling bearings in 
their Cincinnati plant alone — 


The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company turned to Dodge 
for the hundred-ton ring-oiling bearing equipment for hot and 
cold mills; the new 1250 H. P. rolling mill job for the Detroit 
Seamless Steel Tubing Company, as well as a similar equipment 
for the Kansas City Bolt and Nut Company, are Dodge built. 


Nor has the offer of substitute methods of applying power to ma- 
chine tools, looms, grinders, presses, pumps, etc., succeeded in 
offsetting a certain preference which continues to express itself in 
the form of orders and re-orders for Dodge products. 


If you are the man upon whom the success of your plant depends 
through rapid and continuous production, make yourself a part of 
this Dodge Habit of Success—for it means Success and it és a Habit. 


DODGE SALES & ENGINEERING CO., MISHAWAKA, IND. 


Power Transmission Machinery 
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Would you 
with a 


write 
(Me ‘ 


When we stop 
to think—how nations 
were lost—and nations were 
made—how boundaries changed 
—and wars were declared—by 
simply a stroke—of the old quill 
pen—we’re sure to admire —the 
part it has played—on history’s 
page. 


And tho you might keep—for 
sentiment’s sake—an old-fash- 
ioned quill—that somebody used 
—a long time ago—you never 
would think — of using one now — 
for signing a check—any more 
than you’d wear—your great- 
grandfather’s links —in your 
modern soft cuffs. 


And tho we admit—the old-fash- 
ioned quill—and old-fashioned 
link—were good in the past—we 
write with a pen—that’s modern 
today—and wear in our cuffs— 
the new Kum-a-part—the but- 
ton that’s built—for modern soft 
cuffs. ee 
Ht clicks open and snaps shut 
without removing fom the hut- 
ton hole. Gach pattern with 
the unmistakable beauty of 


fine jewelry craftsmanship 


from $259 10825 pr. from 50¢ to$6 pr. 
At Jewelers At Mens Stores 
Tie Name Kum-a-part is stamped 


on the hack of each button for 
your protection. Insist on seeing it? 


Write for Style Book'D' with Correct Dress Chart 
The Baer 8 Wilde Company 


IN THE CITY OF 


ATTLEGORO MASSACHUSETTS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


-a Snap to button 
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A little later the expedition of General 
Miller, which was attempting to work 
down to Petrograd from Archangel with 
British, French and American assistance, 
blew up and released another stream of 
refugees, part of whom made their way 
into Finland on foot and part of whom got 
to Norway by boat. 

At the time of the evacuation of the 
Denikin troops from Novorossiysk the most 
able of Denikin’s officers was General 
Wrangel. Wrangel came down to Constan- 
tinople with the Denikin army, and then 
turned around and went back to the Crimea, 
which was held by General Slaschoff with 
2000 cavalry and 3000 infantry. Wrangel 
took command of this small army, reorgan- 
ized it, added to it and started a promising 
campaign against the Bolsheviks. He was 
backed by the French; and because of his 
military ability and patriotism the anti- 
Bolsheviks all over Europe were convinced 
that he was going to|sueceed where all 
the others had failed. He never had a 
chance to show what he could do, however, 
for an unprecedented cold snap froze the 
marshes of the Crimea early in November, 
1920, and made it possible for the Bolshe- 
viks to bring their guns across them and 
attack him on his flank. To save his army 
Wrangel was forced to retreat at top speed. 
The Crimea was full of refugees; and they, 
hearing that the Bolshevik troops were 
coming down on the heels of Wrangel’s 
army, were unable to work up any enthu- 
siasm over remaining to act as a reception 
committee for them. So when Wrangel 
moved his troops aboard the ships which 
lay in the harbors of the Crimea most of 
the population of the Crimea moved aboard 
also. There were 111 ships, and more than 
140,000 soldiers and refugees crowded 
aboard them. A few days later all the 
ships lay at anchor under the walls of Con- 
stantinople, and the French, British and 
Americans in that city were racking their 
brains over the problem of where to put the 
140,000, and how to feed them and clothe 
them. 

Early in 1921 the Kronstadt garrison 
went anti-Bolshevik and started an attack 
on Petrograd. The movement was squelched 
almost immediately; but as a result of it 
the refugee stream again rose to a high 
level, and the ice of the Finnish Gulf was 
thickly spotted with those who were fleeing 
to Finland from Petrograd and the neigh- 
boring territory because they preferred a 
penniless existence in a strange land to the 
ruthless vengeance of the extraordinary 
commissions of Soviet Russia. 


The Chesvi Chaikas 


Late in 1920, according to reliable in- 
formation received by the intelligence de- 
partment of two European countries, 
Lenine attempted to stop the vicious ac- 
tivities of the Chesvi Chaikas by putting 
them out of business and transferring their 
legitimate work to the department of jus- 
tice and to the revolutionary tribunals, 
which are controllable organizations. The 
Chesvi Chaikas promptly raised a fierce 
and penetrating outcry against such inter- 
ference, for the members of these extraordi- 
nary commissions not only have tremendous 
power because of their absolute control 
over life and death, but they also have 
amassed great wealth from their victims 
and their near victims. Consequently 
they haven’t the slightest desire to be abol- 
ished. They defeated Lenine’s attempt to 
abolish them by inventing a phony plot 
against his life and by arresting hundreds 
of alleged counter-revolutionaries who, ac- 
cording to them, were parties to the plot. 
Lenine was so impressed with the efficiency 
end importance of the Chesvi Chaikas, 
after this striking demonstration, or movie 
scenario, that he ceased his attempt on 
their existence. 

As a result of all these outbreaks and of 
the violent activities of the extraordinary 
commissions for combating counter-revolu- 
tion, Europe is swamped with Russians. 
In every city in Europe the traveler sees 
Russian uniforms and the old army caps 
with the oval plaques at their peaks. I 
have met Russian refugees in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, Marseilles, Monte 
Carlo, Rome, Athens, Saloniki, Nagasaki, 
Kobe, Adrianople, Belgrade, Vienna, Buda- 
pest and every other European and Asiatic 
city in which I have been in the past three 
years; and if by any chance my travels 
had taken me to the north or south pole I 
should have expected to find that a few 
Russian refugees had preceded me, 
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Figures gathered by the American Red 
Cross and allied organizations which are 
doing relief work among the Russian refu- 
gees show that in Europe alone there are 
2,100,000 of them. These figures covered 
the period to November, 1920. The refugee 
streams have been pouring out steadily 
since that time, however, and the numbers 
have increased. There are no figures avail- 
able on the numbers of refugees that have 
come out of Russia through Siberia and are 
living in Japan, China, Manchuria and in 
box cars along the lines of the Trans-Siberian 
and the Chinese Eastern Railway, but scat- 
tered reports indicate that they are in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000. The Red Cross figures 
for Europe show that there are 1,000,000 
in Poland, 560,000 in Germany, 175,000 in 
France, 50,000 in Austria, 50,000 in Con- 
stantinople, 30,000 in Serbia, 25,000 in 
Finland, 20,000 in Italy, 17,500 in Estho- 
nia, 15,000 in England, 12,000 in Latvia, 
while the remaining 140,000 are divided 
among Switzerland, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Egypt, Tunis, Greece, Sweden, Norway, 
Czecho-Slovakia and the various refugee 
camps which were established in the vicin- 
ity of Constantinople after the Wrangel 
disaster. 


Penniless Gentlefolk 


In many ways these Russian refugees 
are the most unfortunate people that it has 
ever been my lot to see. The Russia which 
they knew has vanished from the face of 
the earth, so they have no government 
to which they can turn for assistance. For 
the most part they are people who have had 
no training whatever in any form of use- 
ful endeavor; so the only positions that 
can be offered to most of them,are those of 
porters or watchmen or janitors or dish- 
washers or waiters or similar unskilled pur- 
suits—and such positions are few and far 
between. For the most part, too, they are 
people who had lived their lives in comfort 
if not in luxury until the Russian Empire 
went on the rocks with a terrifying crash; 
and to-day there are few of them who have 
anything which they can call their own. 
Their clothes, in hundreds of thousands of 
cases, have been given to them by chari- 
table organizations; their food comes to 
them in the same way, and in such a way 
that they never know whether or not there 
will be food for them on the morrow. For 
months, and in many cases for years, they 
have been buffeted from pillar to post, and 
have undergone such bodily and mental 
anguish that their morale can only be dis- 
covered with a divining rod. 

Here, for example, is the not unusual 
case of the Countess Olga Kapnist, whose 
husband was chief of the Imperial General 
Naval Staff during the war. Before and 
during the war she and her family had 
everything that wealth and social position 
can bring. I met her in Rome through the 
Princess Yousoupoff, who is at the head of 
the Russian Red Cross there. 

Princess Yousoupoft is living with friends 
and is not entirely wrecked. Countess 
Kapnist, however, embroiders linen and 
makes underwear so that she may support 
herself and her five children. I took her off 
in a corner and she told me her story in a 
flat, monotonous voice which would have 
been more appropriate to a discussion of 
the proper method of cooking beans than to 
the story which she told me. 

When the Bolsheviks seized the reins of 
government in Petrograd the Kapnists ‘de- 
cided that it would be well for them to hunt 
a more retired spot. So they went all the 
way down across Russia, past the Sea of 
Azov and the country of the Kuban Cos- 
sacks to the foothills of the Caucasus 
Mountains, where they had a summer 
home in the watering place of Essentuki. 
Essentuki and two near-by watering places, 
Pyatigorsk and Kislovodsk, occur re- 
peatedly in the conversation of a large per- 
centage of the wealthy Russian refugees 
who fled from the north to the south of 
Russia and were evacuated from the south; 
for the three towns were to Russian society 
what Newport and Bar Harbor are to 
American society. People who fled from 
the north of Russia turned instinctively 
toward Essentuki, Kislovodsk and Pyati- 
gorsk as being so far removed from the 
center of Russia that nothing could ever 
happen there. 

Early in 1918, however, Bolshevik gov- 
ernments were set up even in these remote 
towns. At the beginning the new authori- 


ties were quite amiable and the people 


who had come down from the north for 
safety decided to stay where they were. 


July 2, 1921 


In the summer the Russian cavalry com- 
mander, Schkouro, working as a part of 
Denikin’s army, began a series of cavalry 
raids for the purpose of freeing the Cau- 
casus from Bolshevik rule. As a result of 
these raids the Bolsheviks began to take 
hostages, to requisition personal belongings 
and to kill the hated bourgeoisie. All the 
men in Essentuki who had been at all prom- 
inent in the old imperial government were 
seized and thrown into jail, among them 
being Countess Kapnist’s husband. After 
that, she explained, she couldn’t leave. 

In October the Chesvi Chaika had a 
grand clean-up of hostages, as the Bol- 
sheviks found them too hard to guard and 
feed. In one night fifty-nine of them were 
slaughtered. The husband of the Countess 
Kapnist was decapitated with an ordinary 
ax. Among the others who were murdered 
at the same time were the ex-Minister of 
Justice of the Russian Empire, the ex- 
Minister of Communications of the Rus- 
sian Empire, General Radkoumitzeff and 
Prince Ourousoff and his brother. 

This killing was followed by a series of 
requisitions on the part of the Bolsheviks 
which relieved the countess of all her 
jewels, money, silverware and other valu- 
ables, so that she and her five children were 
entirely without means. With some other 
equally unfortunate women she started a 
codperative store, where provisions could 
be purchased a little more cheaply than in 
the ordinary provision shops; but the 
Bolsheviks, finding that the venture was 
profitable, closed it up. Two months and a 
half after her husband had been killed the 
Bolsheviks arrested her on the ground that 
her husband had been anti-Bolshevik. Her 
five children were left to shift for them- 
selves. At this time a part of Denikin’s 
volunteer army under Wrangel was march- 
ing on the Caucasus, so she and many 
other women of good family were kept as 
hostages. When Wrangel’s men got too 
close to Essentuki for comfort the Bol- 
sheviks fled, taking their hostages with 
them. They took them all the way to the 
Caspian Sea, where they released them. 

Determined to get back to her children, 
the Countess Kapnist rode in freight cars, 
on the roofs and running boards of coaches, 
and even on the fronts of engines. On the 
way she met Wrangel, who told her that 
he believed her children had been sent on 
to Odessa. She kept on, however. When 
she reached Essentuki she found that her 
children had disappeared. The next day 
she came down with typhus and was on the 
verge of death for seven weeks. Her 
friends located her children in Novoros- 
siysk and had them sent back to her.’ She 
stayed in Essentuki, living on the bounty 
of her almost equally unfortunate friends 
until early in 1920. Then the Bolsheviks 
came again; so she and her children fled 
to Novorossiysk—a trip which ordinarily 
takes twelve hours, but which took her 
eleven days and nights. 


Two Exiled Princesses 


In Novorossiysk she lived in a freight car 
for a time, and finally, when the British 
evacuated Denikin’s army from Novoros- 
siysk to Constantinople, secured a place in 
the hold of a British ship. The weather was 
very cold, and she and her children had to 
stand in water for three days; but they 
were leaving the Bolsheviks behind them, 
so nothing mattered. In Constantinople 
her son caught scarlet fever. The British 
sent her and her children to the econcentra- 
tion camp on Prinkipo Island, near Con- 
stantinople, where they lived for four 
months. Then her friends in Italy sent her 
enough money to get to Rome. When I 
talked to her she was supporting herself by 
needlework, but she hoped to be able to 
open a pension for tourists if she could ever 
find a suitable house—and somebody to 
back her. 

The case of the Countess Kapnist is by 
no means an unusual one. 

There are two Princesses Galitzin in 
Rome. One is an old lady whose husband 
was the head of the Czar’s estates at Gat- 
shina, and very wealthy. She was brought 
out of Russia by her son and daughter after 
the Denikin smash. They were both penni- 
less, but the son rushed back to the Crimea 
to fight with Wrangel. The daughter sup- 
ports her mother and herself by teaching, 
for she speaks several languages, as do 
most of the wealthy Russians. The mother, 
weakened by exposure and the horrors 
through which she had passed, had only a 
few weeks to live when I reached Rome. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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to you this convenient new size. of 
Klenzo Dental Creme and to acquaint you 
with the new Klenzo Toilet Soap. 


The new, large size Klenzo tube contains 
enough Klenzo to brush your teeth twice a 
day for nearly four months. There is no larger 
tube of any dental’ cream on. the market. 


And it contains that refreshing Klenzo 
Creme which leaves that Cool, Clean, Klenzo 
Feeling in the mouth and makes the teeth so 
white. It does all a dentifrice can do, and is 
all any dentifrice should be. If Klenzo does not 
do your teeth good and satisfy you in every 
way, you can have your money refunded. 


The new Klenzo Toilet Soap is pure, cleans- 
ing and soothing to the skin and has the deep- 
woods scent of the pines. 


These are days of economy. We are all 
forced to save. The new Secretary of the 
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This Cake of Klen30 Toilet Soap with Each Purchase of 
the New Large Family 50¢ Size Klenzo Dental Creme 


This Saturday and all week until 
day—July 2nd to July 9th—you can buy 
Klenzo Dental Creme in the new, large family 
size for 50c and receive one cake of the new 


Klenzo Toilet Soap, full size, FREE. 
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United States Treasury says we must a// save. 
Why not save on constant household neces- 
sities, viz., tooth paste and toilet soap? 

This is your opportunity—a giant tube of 
cool, clean Klenzo Dental Creme for 50c and 
a full size cake of the new Klenzo Toilet Soap 
FREE. (This same offer in Canada, 60c.) 

Why not lay in an economy supply? You 
must buy them sometime. Why not now—all 
at once—and save the cost of as many cakes 
of soap as you buy tubes of Dental Creme? 

Go to your Rexall Drug Store today and 
take advantage of this offer. Their stock of 
Klenzo may not last. You can obtain this 
Klenzo Economy Bargain only at 


The Rexall Stores 


an organization of 10,000 progressive retail 
drug stores throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain united for world- 
wide service. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

The other Princess Galitzin was also 
very wealthy. She plays the piano at 
dancing classes, and is glad to earn six lire 
an hour, or about twenty-five cents. Her 
husband is very anxious to get a position 
as chauffeur. 

The Russian Embassy in Paris is the 
headquarters for the Russian refugees in 
France who have no money, no jewelry to 
sell, no clothes, no jobs and no hope. The 
Russian embassies in Europe are sad re- 
minders of Russia’s departed grandeur. 
The grounds are seedy and unkempt. Dust 
has settled heavily on the portraits and the 
mirrors and the gilded chairs. The build- 
ings are dingy and fusty and down at heel. 
In place of the scores of liveried servants 
who sprang from behind every portiére and 
from the shadow of every piece of furniture 
to take the visitor’s wraps and to escort 
him from room to room in the old days, 
there are now only occasional hungry- 
looking attendants in threadbare civilian 
dress, Sometimes one even finds an ex- 
admiral or a former general acting as door 
attendant or embassy messenger, but more 
often the work is done by soldier refugees 
in their ancient uniform blouses. 

The sister of the Russian ambassador in 
Paris, Mademoiselle Maklakoff, devotes 
her entire time to assisting refugees. The 
first time that I walked into the embassy a 
long line of them was waiting to see her. A 
young woman had just collapsed from hun- 
ger. Every woman who was waiting wore 
mourning, and not one of them had enough 
money to buy food for herself or her chil- 
dren on the following day. 5 


Trade Schools 


Badly off as are the refugees in Paris, 
Berlin, London and Rome, they are in- 
finitely better off than those in the camps or 
the smaller centers, for those who are young 
and able and willing can usually find some- 
thing to do which will partially support 
them. The hundreds of men and women and 
young girls who were reared in luxury and 
idleness in Russia are helped in the large 
cities to learn trades which will make it 
possible for them to support themselves. 
Thus in Paris a committee headed by 
Mademoiselle Maklakoff sends men refu- 
gees to a school where they learn how to be 
electricians and mechanicians. In the 
same school women refugees learn den- 
tistry, photographic retouching and weav- 
ing. Another school teaches shorthand. 

In Paris I met a young woman whose 
family was a’ very fine one and whose 
name is one of the best known in Russia. 
The authenticity of her story was vouched 
for by the Russian embassy; but the girl 
herself begged me not to use her name for 
fear that the position which she had made 
for herself in Paris might be affected. 

This young woman has the knack of de- 
signing costumes, though her only efforts 
in that direction prior to the revolution had 
been directed toward designing her own 
hats and dresses. After the revolution, 
when the Bolsheviks decreed that all per- 
sons should work, she had taken to design- 
ing costumes for the Petrograd ballet. Her 
mother was dead; her father was killed by 
the Bolsheviks; her brother went mad; 
her nurse disappeared. She lived alone in 
one room of her family’s Petrograd apart- 
ment. There was no light and no water 
to be had, and at night she hunted through 
the city for fuel. She lived in this way for 
a year and a half, during which time she 
was unmolested by the Bolsheviks. But 
the life, she said, was unbearable, what 
with the cold and hunger and the lack of 
her former friends. So she put on the 
clothes of a peasant and tramped out to the 
Finnish border. At night she slipped across 
the line and tramped onward until she 
reached a small town on the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Her entire resources consisted of the 
peasant clothes in which she stood, a pair of 
old earrings and a brooch which had be- 
longed to her mother, and a single Russian 
sable skin which would, she knew, provide 
a dash of richness for a suit if she could 
ever earn enough money to buy one. 

The first thing about this Finnish town 
that struck her, she said, was the fright- 
fulness of the hats which the women wore. 
She said that they were the lowest form of 
hat life. So she picked out the best-looking 
Finnish woman that she could find and 
offered to make her a hat for the price of 
the materials and two days’ food. She said 
that she disliked to go up to a perfect 
stranger on the street and make an offer 
of that nature, because such an approach 


could scarcely be construed as highly com- 
plimentary. The Finnish woman, fortu- 
nately, wasn’t sensitive, and she accepted 
the offer. The Russian girl purchased hat 
material for ten marks, which is as little 
as it sounds, and evolved a hat which al- 
most made the Finnish woman weep with 
gratification. It was such a wonderful hat 
that it even caused the woman’s husband 
to unstrap the family sock and make the 
girl a present of another ten marks—which 
. es unusual token of appreciation in Fin- 
and. 

The sight of the new hat, when the 
Finnish woman wore it for the first time, 
almost caused her to be mobbed by ac- 
quaintances who wished to know where she 
got it. The young Russian woman at this 
point interjected a remark which will bear 
out the suspicions of men who are obliged 
He ae: the monthly bills of their women- 
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“Women of all classes and all positions,” 
she said, ‘‘are always interested in hats and 
are always ready to buy hats.” 

At any rate, the Finnish woman revealed 
the source of her new hat, and the young 
Russian woman was immediately flooded 
with orders. She made hats for practically 
every woman in town, incidentally using 
up all the available hat trimming; so 
expeditions were formed by heckled hus- 
bands to shoot Finnish sea gulls in order 
that more hat trimming might be provided. 
Out of that one town she cleaned up 6000 
marks. With this sum she headed for Paris, 
where the carefree tourist willingly sub- 
mits to highway robbery in order to acquire 
the indefinable something which is popu- 
larly supposed to go—and frequently does 
go—with a Paris hat. She worked over to 
Stockholm, down to Copenhagen, over to 
Berlin and across to Paris, stopping long 
enough in each place to make enough 
money in hat establishments to pay her 
way to the next stop. 

When she reached Paris she was broke, 


_and knew no one. She went to the Russian 


embassy, where Mademoiselle Maklakoff, 
after hearing her story, loaned her enough 
money to rest for a few days, and got her 
a little attic room in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the city. She started out to hunt 
a job with a few sketches of ideas which she 
had for dresses. She tried one of the very 
best dressmakers in Paris and was hired 
instantly. Probably almost every Amer- 
ican woman who looked into the fashion- 
able dressmaking establishments of Paris 
in 1921 has seen this young woman’s cos- 
tume sketches. 


Busy and Happy 


For working from nine in the morning 
until seven at night and evolving five cos- 
tumes a day she received 275 frances a 
month—or less than five dollars a week— 
and her lunch and dinner. She had a few 
words to say concerning the exploitation 
of labor in France that were strong enough 
to fry eggs. She declared that she had 
worked in a good many places since the 
revolution, but that she had never worked 
in a place where girls were forced to work 
for such pitiful wages as in Paris. Her 
sketches became so well known that she 
left the dressmaking establishment, did her 
work in her own room and sold the sketches 
to the highest bidder. Then a woman who 
had saved enough money to start an es- 
tablishment of her own made her an offer 
to go into partnership with her. The young 
woman is well on her way to an independ- 
ent fortune to-day. She is still living in 
the one room that Mademoiselle Maklakoff 
got for her, and as fast as the money comes 
in it is salted away in the bank. 

I asked this young woman whether her 
experiences in Soviet Russia and in escap- 
ing from Soviet Russia had affected her in 
any way. 

“Not in the least,” she replied. “I’ve 
been too busy working, and when I’m 
working I’m always happy. I’m glad that 
I had to start working, and I know that 
I shall never stop. Even when I go back 
to Russia I shall keep on.” 

It is a pleasure to chronicle this girl’s 
experience. The experiences of most of the 
refugees are very different. Many of them 
are too old to be intrusted with work or to 
undertake it if it exists. Many of them, 
having been trained to no sort of work 
whatever, are unable to locate the only 
sorts of unskilled labor of which they are 
capable. Many of them, unfortunately, are 
unwilling to work at tasks which they con- 


sider below their dignity.. And very many 
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of them, for various reasons, are unwilling 
to work at all. 

This latter class, oddly enough, is not 
usually recruited from among the ranks 
of the old Russian aristocracy. The best 
and the most willing workers among the 
refugees are the aristocrats who had never 
done a genuine stroke of work in their lives 
until the Bolsheviks became socially promi- 
nent. The officers of the best regiments of 
the old Russian Army will accept any sort 
of position which will enable them to live— 
as a general rule. The officers of the Rus- 
sian armies subsequent to the revolution 
are very different propositions. I was dis- 
cussing the matter with the Russian am- 
bassador in Athens—Prince Demidoff. 

“Our greatest problem in providing en- 
terprises in which the Russian refugees can 
work,” said he, “‘is to make the men work. 
Many of them won’t work at all. We can’t 
get them to work. They want to sit around 
and be fed. The only way to handle them 
is to put a strong man over them and drive 
them to work by sheer force.” 

Nearly all of the Athens refugees are 
officers and men of the armies that fought 
the Bolsheviks in South Russia. 

“The officers of the new army are a 
sorry lot,” said Demidoff. “They’re lazy 
and impossible.” > 

The same statement was made to me by 
people who worked with the Russian ref- 
ugees in London, Paris, Rome, Finland 
and Warsaw. Enormous numbers of them 
not only have the regular Russian tempera- 
ment, which is the stolid, dull Slav tem- 
perament exaggerated by centuries of stern 
taskmasters who did all their thinking for 
them, but this temperament has been 
further exaggerated by years of army life, 
by the wanderings of the past few years 
and by the charity on which they have 
existed since they left Russia. 


The Czar’s Regiment of Coachmen 


-In Paris alone there are enough Russian 
refugees of all classes to populate an entire 
Russian city. There are professors of every 
ranch of learning, doctors, authors, law- 
‘yers, judges, merchants, financiers, legis- 
lators, engineers and skilled workmen of 
allsorts. There are also enough barons and 
counts and princes to supply a dozen Rus- 
sian cities with many more titles than they 
need. The business of titles, like the busi- 
ness of Czar’s coachman, was carried to ex- 
cess in Russia. Wherever my wanderings 
have carried me in Europe I have always 
been shown a Czar’s coachman. There isa 
Czar’s coachman in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome and every other European capital. 
It is my belief that if the Czar’s coachmen 
who are now refugees in Europe were to 
march in review they would take more than 
_ forty-five minutes to pass a given point. 
Evidently the Czar had a fresh coachman 
after every meal, and the business of hiring 
and firing Czar’s coachmen must have 
grown to huge proportions. It may be that 
the Czar had to have a coachman whose 
complexion matched each one of his uni- 
forms, or something of that nature. 

The matter of titles was even worse ap- 
parently. At the Russian embassy in 
‘Constantinople a colonel of an old Imperial 
Guard regiment was giving me some refu- 
gee addresses, and he named a certain lady 
whom we will call Princess Kokine. I 
stopped him. 

“How is it,’’ I asked him, “that there’s 
a Princess Kokine here when there is also a 
Princess Kokine in Paris and another in 
Berlin and another in Warsaw and another 
in Rome?” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s a large family,” he replied. ‘‘There 
are enough Princess Kokines to stretch all 
the way across the Black Sea if you place 
them end to end.” 

He explained further that if a Prince 
Kokine had seven sons each of them would 
be a prince, and that each son of each of 
the seven would also be a prince, so that at 
the end of a few generations there might 
easily be enough Prince Kokines to form 
an eight-team basehall league. In certain 
parts of Russia, notably the south, the 
title of prince appears to have been very 
similar to the title of colonel in Kentucky 
and other Southern states, where it is fre- 
quently awarded by tacit agreement to 
gentlemen who have killed more than one 
rattlesnake or otherwise served the public 
in a noteworthy manner. 

A Petrograd prince spoke to me very 
disparagingly of princes from the Caucasus 
and declared stoutly that anyone in the 
Caucasus who had more than one house 
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Was a prince by common consent. This 
statement, I am sure, is slightly exagger- 
ated; but it is certain that among Russian 
refugees princes and princesses are almost 
as common as are home-brewers in America. 

When one first comes in contact with 
Russian refugees one becomes quite thrilled 
at news of a princess working in a restau- 
rant; but after a time information concern- 
ing a toiling princess is of no more moment 
than information concerning a_ loafing 
Czar’s coachman. 

At the beginning of 1921 the refugees in 
Paris were divided into three classes. The 
first class was made up of the persons who 
had large estates and great wealth in Rus- 
sia before the revolution. Most of these 
people escaped from Russia with a few 
beautiful furs and jewels, which they could 
sell in order to tide them over for a time. 
Some could live for only a few months on 
the proceeds of these sales, while some 
could live for two or three years. The 
second class consisted of persons who earned 
comfortable salaries in Russia, but depended 
entirely on their work—such people, for 
example, as professors, lawyers, teachers, 
newspaper men, doctors, artists, engineers, 
bank clerks and government employes. The 
third class comprised the skilled labor- 
ers—stenographers, milliners, mechanics, 
and so on. 


Relief for the Stranded 


There are several banks in Paris which 
are managed by wealthy Russians. A cer- 
tain refugee named Porlotsoff, who had 
factories in the Urals and was assistant to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs before the 
first revolution, evolved a scheme whereby 
the refugees who could prove that they had 
property in Russia, stocks and bonds in 
Russian banks and other valuable holdings 
which were not accessible because of the 
activities of the Bolsheviks could nego- 
tiateloansfrom French banks. The Russian- 
managed banks backed these loans, and it 
was arranged that every person who could 
prove large Russian holdings could borrow 
1000 franes a month for himself and 500 
francs a month for each person dependent 
on him. These loans were to be granted 
until March 1, 1921, the understanding 
being that the Bolshevik government was 
to collapse by that date, so that the bor- 
rowers could get at their possessions and 
repay their debts. By Christmas of 1920 
the Paris banks had loaned 10,000,000 
franes on this arrangement. On March 1, 
1921, the arrangement stopped. 

How the first class of Russian refugees 
in Paris is living to-day nobody seems to 
know. Nobody seems to know in any city 
how the Russians manage to exist, as they 
so frequently do, without any work and 
without any apparent means of getting 
money and without any possessions which 
can be pawned or sold. 


The second class of refugees in Paris—. 


those who were comfortably situated in 
Russia but did not have independent for- 
tunes—were, up to the first of March, the 
most miserable. They were unable to find 
work in Paris which corresponded to the 
work which they had done in Russia. Most 
of them knew only the Russian language; 
thus they could not be employed by French 
or English firms. The engineers alone of 
this class were able to get along, because 
their knowledge of machinery made it pos- 
sible for factory owners to employ them 
as manual laborers. 

The Russian embassy in Paris maintains 
a school for the children of this second 
class of refugees, though in time it may be 
enlarged to take in more. It is a poverty- 
stricken little school, and a good part of 
the money which makes it possible is given 
by Americans or French. The teachers are 
all Russian refugees, and they are paid 
from 250 to 500 francs a month apiece. 
That’s between twenty and thirty dollars 
a month, but they say they can get along 
on it because the bulk of the school’s 
money needs to be spent for books. 

This school teaches the children enough 
French to make it possible for them to get 
into the French high schools. The children 
are given lunch at the school. Those whose 
parents have secured positions pay 100 
francs a month, while those whose parents 
cannot find work are taught for nothing. 
The cook in the school kitchen, by the way, 
is a Russian lady from Tamboff. In Russia 
she was extremely wealthy. When she 
and her three children arrived in Paris she 
was penniless. The two littlest children 
are taught and fed in the school for noth- 
ing. The oldest daughter, who is sixteen, 
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helps with the cooking and thus pays for 
her lessons. 

The question of the education of the 
Russian refugee children is of course a 
very serious one, as almost any family 
would discover if, after wandering penniless 
around the world for many months, it were 
dumped down in a strange country without 
money, without friends, without textbooks 
and without any knowledge of the language 
of the country into which it had been 
dumped. ; 

The third class of Paris refugees—the 
skilled workers—had all the work that they 
wanted until the big strikes occurred. So 
many French people were thrown out of 
work by them that now the French natu- 
rally give their available positions to their 
own people, and there is less and less work 
for the Russians every day. Consequently 
all three classes of Russians in Paris were 
in about the same fix by the spring of 1921, 
and the fix was not one which could by 
any stretch of the imagination be classed 
as enviable. 


Refugees in Poland 


In my notebook I find the following 
Parisian cases, fortunate ones for the most 
part, of persons who were well known in 
old Russia: 

Count Hendrickoff is about sixty years 
old. He was a wealthy man in Russia, and 
for forty years he was attached to the 
Foreign Office. He came out after the first 
revolution. Rheumatism in his hands 
makes it impossible for him to work. The 
Russian embassy allows him the equivalent 
of two dollars a week for a place in which 
to live, but its resources are so limited that 
it cannot allow him more. Since it cannot, 
it does not ask how the count manages to 
get food. There’s no use in harrowing one’s 
mind with a situation that can’t be rem- 
edied. 

Princess Shakoffskoi, with her two daugh- 
ters, lives in a single room at Versailles. 
Her husband was killed by the Bolsheviks. 
She lives by embroidering linen, but not 
too well. 

Madame Vesiloffskaia lived in Petro- 
grad, where her husband was in the Finance 
Ministry, and very wealthy. She has sold 
almost everything she owns in order to live. 
She is unable to get work. She has two 
daughters. One of them works in a bank 
at a very small salary. The other is ill. 

Princess Ourousoff is happy and reason- 
ably successful making hats and embroid- 
eries for Worth, the costumer. Princess 
Obolensky has developed a marked knack 
for making stylish dresses, and has been so 
successful at it that she has never had to 
be helped. Princess Gargarin is one of the 
social lights of Paris. She goes, as the 
phrase has it, everywhere; and one sees 
her name constantly in the society columns 
of the Paris papers. Yet her only means of 
support is a position in a Paris office which 
pays her 600 francs a month, or the equiva- 
lent of about five hundred dollars a year. 

Though I should rather dislike to say so 
in the hearing of any of the Russian 
refugees in Paris, the Paris refugees are 
more fortunately situated than those in any 
other part of Europe, with the possible 
exceptions of London and Berlin. This is 
because Paris is a large city, in which the 
possibility of work is always present. The 
same holds true of Berlin and London. 
There is always a possibility that a starv- 
ing refugee may find something to do in 
these places before he slips over the divide. 
This is a thin possibility to dangle before a 
starving man or woman, but the fact re- 
mains that it is a possibility. 

When one moves into Poland, however, 
one finds himself in a country where the 
bulk of the population has very little de- 
cent food to buy and an insufficient amount 
of money withwhich to buy it. Earlyin 1921, 
when I reached Warsaw, one received 960 
Polish marks in return for an American dol- 
lar, instead of the normal rate of five marks 
foradollar. One good pair of women’s shoes 
cost from 8000 to 10,000 marks, and the 
wage of a waitress in a restaurant was in 
the neighborhood of 600 marks a month. 

It is scarcely necessary to go deeper into 
the economicsituation toshow that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russian refugees in 
Poland, lacking money and jobs, are in a 
nerve-racking position. It should always be 
bornein mind that these people are the only 


world-wanderers who have no government . 


to which they can turn. An American, 
stranded, jobless and moneylessin astrange 
land, can go to his consul; and if he de- 
serves help the consul will get him back to 
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America somehow. The Russians have no 
consuls to whom they can go, and no coun- 
try to which they can return. They’ve got 
to find work, and if they can’t find work 
they’ve got to beg or die. 

Poland can’t even feed herself. The 
American Relief Administration, more fa- 
miliarly known as the Hoover crowd, is 
daily feeding 1,100,000 children under fif- 
teen years of age with its usual energy, 
efficiency and lack of waste motion. Older 
persons must shift for themselves. Even 
the Poles find the shifting very difficult; 
while the Russians, strangers in a strange 
land, find it more perplexing than any 
Einstein theory. So pitiful has been the 
state of the Russians in Warsaw that the 
American Relief Administration conducted 
a so-called intelligentzia kitchen in that 
city and fed 1500 adult refugees there each 
day—aristocrats, army officers, professors, 
doctors, lawyers, actors. Adults have to be 
pretty badly off when the American Relief 
Administration provides food for them, for 
it is essentially a child-feeding organiza- 
tion. Yet 1500 people is a very small frac- 
tion of the whole. 

To get in touch with the Russians in 
Warsaw one goes to a hotel near the palace 
which before the war was occupied by the 
governor-general of Russian Poland. On 
the top floor of the hotel, in a rather 
shabbily furnished room which looks down 
on the copious snow-covered chimney pots 
of the palace, lives Mme. Ludmila Lubim- 
off, head of the Russian Red Cross in 
Poland. Before the war Madame Lubimoff 
lived in the palace which she sees to-day 
from the windows of her room, for she was 
the governor-general’s wife. Her husband 
was a miniature czar, holding practically 
unlimited power over the people under him. 
To-day he acts as secretary for the Russian 
Red Cross, and is paid 400 marks a month, 
or in the neighborhood of forty-five Amer- 
ican cents. 

Every little while he goes to the police 
and receives permission to remain in 
Poland; and at police headquarters he is 
always received with respectful considera- 
tion, because he was a very just and kindly 
and well-liked governor-general. 

Before he became the governor of Poland 
he was the governor of Vilna, and what 
was known as a palace master, or Hof- 
meister, of the imperial court. 


Mr. Lubimoff’s Escape 


As for his wife, she was a very beautiful 
woman whose influence was great and far- 
reaching. Even to-day she is an unusually 
handsome woman, with great masses of 
molasses-candy-colored hair and the whitest 
of teeth, and eyes which squizzle pleasantly 
at the corners when she welcomes the old 
friends who drop in on her for sympathy— 
and help; such people, for example, as the 
former governors of Russia’s greatest prov- 
inces and former Imperial Guard officers 
and counts and barons and princes whose 
names were known the length and breadth 
of the empire. Madame Lubimoff herself, 
by the way, was born a princess, and was 
what the English-speaking Russians usually 
speak of as “‘reech, reech and reech’— 
which seems to be their invariable manner 
of emphasizing richness. When she and 
her husband fled from Petrograd she saved 
a larger amount of jewels than most fleeing 
Russians were able to save. This was due 
to the assistance of the Persian consul in 
Petrograd. This gentleman, who was a 
Pole, although he represented Persia, sent 
her jewels to Finland by courier. Conse- 
quently she and her husband ean exist for 
another five or six years by selling now a 
jewel and again a jewel. They must live 
frugally in one room, and they can eat only 
the simplest fare if the jewels are to last 
that long. When they are gone there will 
be nothing. 

Madame Lubimoff was somewhat de- 
layed in her get-away from Soviet Russia 
by the fact that her husband was languish- 
ing in a Bolshevik jail awaiting execution. 
One day she was called to the telephone. 
When she answered a man’s voice asked 
whether she were Ludmila Lubimoff. She 
replied that she was, whereupon a female 
voice took up the conversation. It proved 
to be the voice of a lady with whom Ma- 
dame Lubimoff had gone to school many 
years before—one Angelik Balabanoff, who 
is one of the most notorious Bolsheviks in 
all Soviet Russia. Some time since she’‘had 
made asensational trip to France and back 
to Russia again without passport or visas— 


a fact which caused the French Govern- 


ment much anguish. Balabanoff had just 
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learned of Madame Lubimoff’s presence in 
Petrograd. 

“You will be surprised,’”’ she said to 
Madame Lubimoff, after the two had hys- 
terically voiced .their delight at hearing 
each other’s voices after so many years— 
“you will be surprised when you hear the 
name of the man who asked for you over 
the telephone just now.”” Madame Lubim- 
off at once stated that she was consumed 
by curiosity. 

“Tt was Trotzky,’’ declared Balabanoff. 
“He is here at my apartment and he tele- 
phoned to oblige me.” 

“Tf he is so willing, then, to oblige you,” 
replied Madame Lubimoff, ‘‘ask him to 
oblige you further by having my husband 
released from jail.’ 

And on the following day Madame Lu- 
bimoff received an order, signed by Trotzky, 
releasing her husband. She at once sold 
enough jewels to purchase a false passport 
stating that her husband had permission 
to go to the Ukraine to buy leather, and so 
they came out into Poland together. 


Madame Lubimoff’s Charities 


Madame Lubimoff, as I said before, is 
head of the Russian Red Cross in Poland, 
and it is a very fortunate thing for the 
Russian refugees that this should be so. 
Early last winter the central office of the 
Russian Red Cross in Paris ordered her to 
discontinue the activities of the Russian 
Red Cross in Poland because of lack of 
funds. Instead of discontinuing she en- 
larged her field of activities. 

“T could not stop,’’ she told me. “‘ These 
are my people and they were dying.” 

So she hustles around all day, this woman 
who was “‘reech, reech and reech”’ a few 
years ago and the first lady of that section 
of the land in which she is now doing her 
hustling. She looks after the workshops 
which she has started and the feeding 
stations which are keeping her people from 
starvation and the dispensaries which look 
after the sick; and in her spare moments 
she tears around to the Americans or the 
Poles or anyone at all and begs for more. 
She has become a very accomplished beg-+ 
gar and is not discouraged by rebuffs. If 
she cannot get a case of condensed milk for 
a kitchen she will gladly take two cans; 
and if she cannot get an automobile load 
of cloth for a workshop she wouldn’t think 
of scorning half a dozen pairs of pajamas, 
which her workshops can make into shirts, 
plucking out each thread and cunningly re- 
cutting them. It was pleasant to hear the 
relief workers putting her on the griddle, as 
one might say. 

“Darn her,”’ they’d say, “she’s an awful 
nuisance! Asking for a sack of flour, and 
if you haven’t got it asking for half a sack 
or a quarter of a sack! You want to look 
out for that woman! Don’t go near her or 
she’ll ask you for money sure as shooting. 
Yes, sir, come right out and ask you for 
it! Can’t hold onto a cent} while she’s 
around, darn her!’’ Thee 

Very ferocious and contemptuous, these 
young men were; and the next’ morning 
they’d scratch their heads meditatively 
and privately figure out some way whereby 
they could send her a little more flour or a 
little more milk or maybe even a few Polish 
marks. They’re a.terrible lot of cynics and 
hard-boiled eggs, these relief workers of 
ours. 

The main idea behind all of Madame 
Lubimoff’s efforts is the foundation of 
workshops for Russian refugees which shall 
pay for themselves and clear enough profit 
to feed the people who can’t work. She has 
a working colony of 300 skilled workmen 
out at Sulejuwek, near Warsaw. All of 
these workmen are specialists in such things 
as fine leather work, fine brass work, the 
making of Russian enamel, and so on. They 
make only beautiful things, and the market 
for all that they make is a large and eager 
one. Then there are two big sewing shops 
employing 300 women and equipped with 
twenty American’sewing machines that were 
the gift of Americans. 

When I was in Warsaw this shop was 
working on the remaking of hospital shirts 
which had. been given to the Russians by 
the American Red Cross on the condition 
that they be remade. Every stitch on the 
hospital shirts was picked out, and the 
pieces were recut and resewed so that they 
made very natty shirts for street wear. In 
one month this shop had shown a profit of 
100,000 marks, because the shirts produced 
by it were eagerly snapped up. The boss 
of the shirt factory is Princess Meschersky. 

(Continued on Page 61) 


(Continued from Page 58) 
Meschersky is a great name in Russia, and 
when the Bolsheviks ran the princess out of 
Russia they lost a good forewoman. Prince 
Meschersky used to be Russian consul gen- 
eral in Shanghai, but in Warsaw he couldn’t 
get a job. Finally the Russian Red Cross 
let him peel potatoes in return for his food; 
so he peels diligently every day, and eats 
heartily, and seems remarkably contented 
with his lot. Probably he bears in mind 
how much more unpleasant it would have 
been if he couldn’t have anything to eat. 

The women who work in the sewing 
shops are paid 150 Polish marks a day, and 
are given three meals a day for which they 
are charged thirty marks. The Polish 
mark, at the time of which I wrote, stood at 
960 marks for the dollar. The lunch at 
these workshops costs the Russian Red 
Cross twenty-two marks a person, and is 
sold for ten marks. A modest dinner for 
four people at either of the two good War- 
saw hotels, at the same period, cost be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 marks. 


Plucky Aristocrats 


“Tt is my fear,’’ said Madame Lubimoff 
to me, “that the American Red Cross may 
make an end of giving to the Russians, and 
I spend all my days hunting and hoping 
for machines and tools so that more and 
more of our people can have work. It is all 
they ask—work. The Poles cannot give to 
us, for they are only existing like little 
children who are learning to stand on their 
feet. If you will ask your people for ma- 
chines or for tools for these Russian people— 
even one machine or one hoe is better than 
none at all—I_ beg that you will ask your 
people for such things. We are all very 
great beggars now. I am sorry that it is so. 
It was not always so. Just machines for 
sewing or for working in the ground.” 

Let us look at some of the Russians in 
Warsaw. Here, for one, is Prince Outom- 
sky, who was widely known in Russia as a 
patron of the arts. He was one of the 
wealthiest men in that very wealthy city, 
and to his salon came the greatest artists 
- and authors and actors in the empire. The 
Russian Red Cross, learning that he was 
in unfortunate circumstances, hunted him 
up. They found him and Princess Outom- 
sky occupying one-half of a tiny room, and 
their half was set off from the other half by 
a curtain of torn and ancient cloth. The 
two of them were making cigarettes as 
rapidly as they could, for if they worked 
very rapidly all the day they were able to 
earn as much as twenty marks a day. The 
investigator who hunted them up had be- 
longed to a great family in Petrograd and 
had known the prince in the days of his 
wealth. 

“When I came to the room,” she told 
me, “‘this man began to cry quite like a 
child.” 

They had been reduced to such extremes 
of poverty and hunger that he had begged 
on street corners. They were taken to the 
Red Cross kitchens and put to work. The 
princess started as a waitress, and was then 
elevated to the position of cashier; and 
between them they now earn 4000 marks a 
month, or the equivalent of four dollars. 

“They are now quite happy,” said my 
informant, “for they feel that they do 
something for their people.” 

Prince Outomsky has large estates in 
Poland, but they have been requisitioned 
by the Polish Government, as have the 
Polish estates of many other Russian refu- 
gees. Sometime when things are running 
smoothly, says the Polish Government, the 
- Russians may be paid for the things that 
have been taken from them. 

Madame Kaswoffsky owns very large 
estates in Poland, but she is doing office 
work for the Russian Red Cross for 2800 
marks a month and her dinner each day, 
because her estates have been seized and 
she has nothing else. The seizing of the 
estates of Russians has had some queer 
results. The Bolsheviks robbed Prince 
Mirsky of his estate near Minsk. He there- 
fore organized a band of guerrilla fighters 
and robbed his own home of his own be- 
longings. 

Three miles out from Warsaw in a two- 
room hut at the edge of a forest lives a 
Russian gentleman named Oblonsky, who 
was the architect of the imperial palaces 
in Petrograd. He has now secured a posi- 
tion as forester and regulates the cutting 
down of trees and the disposition of fag- 
ots. His wife was killed by the Bolsheviks. 
He has six children. The eldest is sixteen 
years old and has alame leg. Nevertheless, 
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this boy walks into Warsaw each morning 
and spends the day making tin cups out of 
condensed-milk cans. When he has finished 
making cups he goes to a Russian school, 
which keeps him fairly busy until eight 
o’clock at night. Then he can relax and 
enjoy life; so he gets Red Cross food for 
his five brothers and sisters and plugs out 
along the frozen roads with his lame leg to 
the little hut in the forest. 

The shirt factory of the Russian Red 
Cross has an expert needlewoman in the 
person of Madame Herschelmann, wifeofthe 
General Herschelmann who was governor- 
general of Moscow and later commander of 
the army in the Vilna district. Three days 
before I reached Warsaw last winter Ma- 
dame Herschelmann arrived there in rags 
with her nineteen-year-old daughter. They 
had started from Oranienbaum, which is 
near Petrograd, for Finland; and to the 
person who had undertaken to get them 
into Finland they had paid 30,000 Finnish 
marks. The Finns caught them, however, 
and as the border was closed to Russians 
at that time and as they had no permission 
to enter, they were put back across the 
border. The Russian border guard imme- 
diately arrested them. Madame Herschel- 
mann had a few diamonds hidden in her 
clothes. With most of these she bought 
her freedom.’ She immediately tried the 
same means of escape once more, selling 
the remainder of her diamonds and her 
only good clothes in order to get the 
30,000 Finnish marks. On the second at- 
tempt she and her daughter were success- 
ful, and from Finland they begged and 
tramped and fought their way to Warsaw. 
The daughter has a clerical position in a 
warehouse, where she earns 1500 marks a 
month. Madame Herschelmann is paid 
eighty marks a day—or about eight Amer- 
ican cents—for her shirt making. 

In the kitchen which cooks American 
Relief Administration food for Russian 
refugee children there is a cook named 
Madame Koudraftseff. This lady was the 
wife of the vice mayor of Petrograd. He 
was arrested and put in prison after the 
revolution, and on one very cold winter 
night an order was issued that he should 
be moved to another prison about three 
miles distant from the one he was in. The 
guards started with him, but the cold was 
so intense that they chose an easier way— 
they shot him and threw him in the Neva. 
His wife, who has four small children, was 
mentally unbalanced by the shock, and re- 
mained so for five months. She then fled 
from Petrograd and ultimately came to 
Warsaw, where she and her four children 
have been fortunate enough to find the 
half of a room in which to live. 


From Wealth to Poverty 


As I said before, few of them die from 
the horrors and hardships through which 
they pass, but many of them are mentally 
affected. In Warsaw, for example, is Gen- 
eral Prigorofisky, who commanded an army 
corps in the Great War. He had more 
decorations for bravery and service, say 
the Russians, than almost any other officer; 
and he was very wealthy. His son was 
killed by the Bolsheviks under particularly 
unpleasant circumstances, and the general 
was unable to locate the body. He conse- 
quently has what is known as the idée fize, 
and insists on asking all people whom he 
meets whether they know where he can 
locate his son. He goes up and down the 
streets of Warsaw asking this question. For 
that reason it is impossible to get work for 
him.* He cannot get his mind off his son. 

Then there are Senator Ragowich and his 
wife and daughter. Senator Ragowich was 
governor of the district of Kovno at one 
time, and he was also Minister of Religion; 
and he, too, was “‘reech, reech and reech.”’ 
The senator’s wife was born a princess. He 
now works as a laborer in a warehouse, 
while his wife cooks and does laundry work. 
The daughter was one of the attendants of 
the Czarina. Her brother was killed by the 
Bolsheviks, and now—to quote my inter- 
preter—‘‘All the day she is quite mad, 
doing a dress during the daytime and 
undoing the stitches during the nighttime.” 
She is a very pretty girl, this mad daughter 
of the Ragowich’s, and is only nineteen 
years old. 

One finds strange mixtures among these 
refugees, and as much democracy among 
aristocrats as even the Bolsheviks, with 
their Comrade This and Comrade That, 
can show. The Russian Red Cross has a 
dining room at its headquarters, and among 
the waitresses are Princess Rukoff, whose 
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“The Tip That 
Won’t Come Off” 


PROTECTION— 
Ask for Beaded Tip. 
Be sure the label reads BEADED TIP 

before removing it. 


eadled 
at 


Shoe Lace 


Packing for the vacation trip—don’t 
forget to take along Beaded Tip 
laces—the kind that stand hardest 
wear and match the QUALITY of 
finest foot wear and hosiery. Youcan 
get Beaded Tip laces at most stores 
andshinestandsifyouaskforthem. 


"CBaus con Colne — 1 


At home, in the office, or when 
traveling, it is a comfort to know 
that you have on hand extra laces 
of the lengths and colors you may 
need. The best laces—with the 
Beaded Tip label—cost so little 
that there is no argument for cheap- 
ness or substitution. 
Made Only by 


UNITED LACE & BRAID MFG. CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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On those scorching, withering days 


HEN you are limp as a rag—Old Sol has turned 

the brick walls and pavements into sizzling, 

steaming radiators. You can’t eat! You can’t work! 

You can’t sleep! Then Polar Cub comes to your 
rescue. You switch on the breeze and—Oh Joy! 

Polar Cub has made an Electric Fan an everyday 

convenience for anybody, anywhere. He costs just 


$5.00. Think of it—$5.00 for as busy a little Electric’ 


Fan as ever stirred up a breeze. Why, anybody can 
afford a Polar Cub. J 

But more than that, Polar Cub leaves hardly a foot- 
print on your electric meter. His wonderful little 
motor spins along at an average cost for current, tak- 
ing the country over, of a penny—one cent—the 
hundredth part of a dollar—for six long hours. 

Why spend a sleepless night from heat? Why eat in 
a hot dining room? Why work in a stuffy office? Why 
pass an uncomfortable, sticky day or night anywhere 
when a Polar Cub Fan will give you six nice, cool 
hours of Paradise for a penny? 

Polar Cub is the original $5.00 Fan. And today he 
is still leading the procession. 

What a blessing Polar Cub is! Why, not only heat 
goes when he gets into action, but mosquitoes and 
flies just take one somersault in Polar Cub’s breeze, 
then they migrate quickly. 

Banish hot weather discomforts. Hand a $5.00 bill 
to your dealer today for a Polar Cub Electric Fan 
(in Canada $7.50). Get this biggest of all fan values. 

There are three other fans in the Polar Cub family: 
Model “E”’ 8 inch, $8.50—Model ““D”’ the convenient 
two speed Polar Cubs, 6 inch size $8.50 and 9 inch size 
$12.00. If your electrical or hardware dealer hasn’t 
them write us; we will refer you to a dealer who has. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
320 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 
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husband, Admiral Rukoff, was executed by 
the Bolsheviks, and two young women 
whose father, named Juzaffisky, was butler 
to the Czar and went with him to Tobolsk 
when the Bolsheviks took him there. Like- 
wise, in the shirt-making shop, working 
with Princess Meschersky, is the wife of 
Denisoff, who was one of the many coach- 
men of the Czar. i 

Anarmy of 9000 men, knownas Wrangel’s 
Third Army, was formed from Russians 
in Poland by General Permikin, the idea 
being that it should advance through Kieff 
to Odessa and go to Wrangel’s assistance. 
It never got to him, however, and it is now 
interned in campsjin the cities of Ostroff, 
Thorn and Lukoff. These men are in very 
bad shape, and have little food and prac- 
tically no clothes. A great many of the 
officers cannot leave their beds in the day- 
time because their clothes are entirely worn 
out, and they can get no others. 

There is a Russian political committee in 
Poland which is working for the relief of 
these men, and at the head of it is a man 
named Boris Savinkoff. Savinkoff, under 
the old régime, was regarded as a wild 
revolutionary; but the Bolsheviks consider 
him a dangerous reactionary. It was Sav- 
inkoff who organized the men who assas- 
sinated the Grand Duke Serge and Plehve, 
Minister of the Interior. He was very 
much wanted under the old régime, and 
one of the men who was pounding along on 
his trail at all hours of the day and night 
was Governor Lubimoff. Lubimoff used to 
ransack every corner of Petrograd for him. 
Savinkoff’ was a dear friend of Marshal 
Pilsudski, Chief of State of Poland to-day, 
for Pilsudski was an ardent hater of the old 
Russian régime and a constant worker to 
free Poland from Russian rule. Savinkoff 
and Pilsudski, in fact, were what might be 
called old prison chums, for both of them 
had frequently been jugged, so to speak, 
together and had a wide and intimate 
knowledge of the interiors of the leading 
Russian jails. So it was only reasonable 
that Pilsudski, as Chief of State of Poland, 
should put Savinkoff at the head of the 
committee to look after an interned Rus- 
sian army. Politicians must stick together. 

But in this position Savinkoff is obliged 
to work almost daily with Madame Lu- 
bimoff, head. of the Russian Red Cross; 
and when they so work the secretary who 
takes down the minutes of the proceedings 
is M. Lubimoff, whose sleuth hounds used 
to bay ferociously at Savinkoff’s heels. It 
is a rare situation. ; 

“T must help this army,” declared Ma- 
dame Lubimoff, squizzling her eyes at me, 
“but Iam quite shocked that I must speak 
with this man.”’ 


A Masterpiece in Beads 


I went up to Madame Lubimoff’s room 
one afternoon for some information regard- 
ing refugees. The woman who opened the 
door to me and who brings tea for callers 
and takes their wraps, and by so doing 
earns just enough marks each day to keep 
her from starvation, is the wife of the former 
assistant manager of the Warsaw post 
office when Warsaw was under the Rus- 
sians. I was followed by a meek-looking 
gentleman in a rusty black suit, and soon 
learned that it was Mr. Gilchin, the goy- 
ernor of Bessarabia, who now acts as mes- 
senger boy for a Polish firm, and is very 
glad of a monthly food packet from the 
American Relief Administration. Directly 
behind Mr. Gilchin came another meek- 
looking gentleman, who proved to be Col- 
onel Kessalaeff, a former Imperial Guards 
officer, now acting as errand boy for the 
Russian Red Cross. On being introduced 
to a bevy of such people one cannot help 
but feel that he is in a madhouse, and is 
frequently inclined to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion by declaring loudly that he 
is Oliver Cromwell or Alexander the Great. 

A young woman came to the door while 
I was talking to Madame Lubimoff and 


asked a question. Madame Lubimoff went’ 


to a drawer and took out a package. 

“A Russian lady,’ she said to me, ‘‘fled 
from Petrograd with nothing but a pocket- 
ful of beads. With these, on the way, she 
knitted a beautiful bead bag, and now she 
wishes to sell it so that she may have some- 
thing to eat. But she asks such a great 
price for it that I fear she cannot sell it’’; 
and she thereupon handed the package to 
hey ONDe woman with expressions of re- 
gret. 

I asked to see it. It was one of the most 
beautiful bead bags that I have seen in all 
my travels through the bead-bag centers of 
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Central Europe, and the stupendous and 
overwhelming price that the maker was 
asking for it was 8000 Polish marks— 
which at that day’s rate of exchange 
amounted to little more than eight dollars 
to an American. I told Madame Lubimoff 
that I could surely get one of the Americans 
at the Hotel Bristol to buy it if the girl 
cared to leave it with me, and with that she 
opened another drawer in her desk and 
drew out a silver plate a foot in diameter, 
incrusted on the face with designs in Mos- 
cow enamel. Engraved on the back was an 
inscription stating that the plate was the, 
gift of the Grand Duchess Anastasia to the 
mother superior of a Moscow convent on a 
certain important anniversary in 1913. 

The plate was almost as heavy as a fry- 
ing pan. It was the most treasured posses- 
sion of that mother superior, and the only 
thing that she had been able to carry with 
her when she fled from Moscow. She had 
reached Warsaw in a pitiful state of pov- 
erty about two weeks previous, and had 
turned the plate over to Madame Lubi- 
moff to be sold. Madame Lubimoff didn’t 
seem to know the price which she should 
ask for it, so the servant—the wife of the 
assistant manager of the Warsaw post 
office—was sent out to a jewelry store to 
have it valued. She came back and said 
that the jeweler had offered 12,000 marks 
for it—twelve dollars for a plate worth 
more than two hundred!’ I suggested that 
Madame Lubimoff have it properly valued 
so that I might be able to help sell it, but I 
heard no more of it. 


Refugee Jewels 


This illustrates, however, the cutthroat 
prices for which destitute Russians who 
have managed to escape with small treas- 
ures of jewels or plate or furs are obliged to 
sell their belongings when the pinch of hun- 
ger or cold or sickness becomes too great to 
be borne. One hears remarkable tales in 
Europe of diamond tiaras bought from 
Russians for $500 or $600; of sable coats 
sold for the equivalent of fifty dollars; of 
gorgeous emeralds purchased from helpless 
refugees for the price of a decent meal for 
four people. I have never happened to en- 
counter people who had made these re- 
markable purchases, and I should think 
that those who made them would be as re- 
luctant to tell of them as they would be to 
boast of stealing pennies from a dead man’s 
eyes. All of my information concerning 
them has been third or fourth or fifth hand 
and consequently worth very little. 

I have no doubt that many of the stories 
are true, and it is a fact that in almost any 
European city one can buy jewels sold origi- 
nally by Russian refugees which have 
passed through four and five hands and 
yielded a handsome profit to each purchaser, 
and which can still be purchased at a far 
lower price than they could be purchased 
in America. It is also a fact that there are 
a lot of cheap traders from Galicia and the 
Levant in every part of Europe who pre- 
tend to have Russian-refugee jewels at one- 
tenth of their value, and who are feathering 
their nests handsomely by palming off 
flawed diamonds and paste pearls and 
phony sables and platinum with the accent 
on the “tin”? on gullible Englishmen and 
Americans and other kindly but avari- 
cious boobs from the outlands. 

One of the most distinguished lawyers 
from Kieff, Mr. Riekshensky, plodded into 
Warsaw not long ago in a ragged suit and 
with no shoes or stockings or underclothing. 
Just before he left Kieff the Bolsheviks 
killed his sister. He is working in an Amer- 


ican Red Cross warehouse. He has twenty . 


Imperial Guard officers working under him. 
The former governor of Novogorod holds 
the keys of the pantry of the Russian Red 
Cross kitchen and doles out the meager sup- 
plies. Colonel Ivanoff chops wood for a 
relief dining room. M. Javorsky, one of 
Petrograd’s leading comedians, hands out 
checks in the same dining room. 

And soit goes in England, in Switzerland, 
in Turkey, in Finland, in Hungary, in 
Egypt, in Germany, in Tunis, in Italy—all 
over the civilized world. Like dead leaves, 
these people have drifted to the four-quar- 
ters of the earth; and there they lie, some 
in heaps and windrows, and some still drift- 
ing helplessly before the wind. The scum of 
Europe pours to America by every ship 
with comparative ease; but the Russians 
must move heaven and earth and the State 
Department before they can go. Of all the 
sad spectacles which I have seen among 


the wreckage left by the war, the spectacle. 


of the Russian refugees is the saddest. 
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in pleasant and! profitable testimony of 
that deep and abiding affection, or they 
fear those fellow toilers so much they dare 
not do anything else. 

The result is equally marked whichever 
way it is. Normalcy is the state of being 
normal, and no Ohio politician is normal 
unless he has a job. Wherefore,. as of the 
ten individuals elected and reélected Presi- 
dents since the Civil War seven were born 

‘in Ohio and five were Ohio men when 
elected, the normalcy of the Ohio politi- 
cians has been marked; but not more so 
than at present—not more so. 

If an Ohio man became President, as 
many Ohio men do, and aught else was 
observed the omen would be ill, for it would 
denote both neglect of formula and lack of 
realization of precedent and responsibility. 
Wherefore, although many have been cen- 
sorious of an early and alleged: undue 
installation of numerous Ohioans in places 
of public trust and pay, the situation does 
not call for criticism but rather for ap- 
plause. Here is an Ohioan operating in a 
strict Ohio manner. Inasmuch as Fate has 
decreed that at least half of our Presidents 
shall be Ohio men and we know the Ohio 

- method and have stood up under it so many 
years, why carp? Furthermore, there is 
no known method of changing it; there is 
no very bad result from it; and it partially 
answers the question: What sort of poli- 
tician is Harding? 

Mr. Harding is two sorts of politician. 
He knows how to get what he wants for 
himself, and he knows what he wants to get 
from others. Nothing has been experter or 
more efficacious in White House history 
for many years than his prompt installation 
of those of his fellow Ohioans he desired in 

the service of the country in that service. 
He knew his Congress, having served 
therein. He knew that a Congress that is 
hopeful is helpful; a Congress that is ex- 
pectant is exemplary. He knew that the 
time would come, with him as with every 
other President, when, congressional de- 
sires having been met in the way of 
patronage and perquisite, he would have 


that Congress on his hands instead of at his » 


feet. So he got his, first. 

It is quite true that Congress, in many of 
its powerful individual units, raged over 
some of the appointments Mr. Harding 
made. They did not meet either the plans 
or the expectations of those powerful indi- 
vidual units; but was there lack of con- 
firmation and support? Not that was 
noticeable. Not in important particulars. 
An incoming President must be obeyed; an 
outgoing President may be flouted. The 
one is a prospect for patronage, the other a 
worked-out vein. And the gentlemen up 
on the Hill in Washington are expert 
miners, each and every one. 


A Politician by Pervasion 


There was that matter of the Golombian 


Treaty. It had hung heavy over the heads 


of the Senate for years. It was the pet 
aversion and derision of Colonel Roosevelt. 
It was scorned and rebuked by the Senate. 
It so happened that the ratification of that 
treaty was a part of the integral policy of 
the new President, a section of the plan of 
accomplishment he had made, and for 
reasons that have to do with a required and 
desired solidarity of American hemispher- 
ical interests for purposes of international 
maneuver. Anyhow, President Harding 
wanted the Colombian Treaty ratified. 
He did not wait. He sent it to the 
Senate immediately, before he was warm in 
his chair. There was Senate protest. 
“What’s the hurry?” asked Harding men. 
“What’s the use?’’ asked the Democrats. 
“Over our dead bodies,”’ said the former 
-Rooseveltians. The treaty was ratified. 
Observe: A day or so after the treaty 
was sent to the Senate, and after the pre- 
liminary explosions had subsided and the 
line-up was sufficiently established to en- 
able the President to find where he stood on 
the matter, two distinguished senators, 
colleagues and from a state that had done 
well by Harding, anxious to get a start on 
their patronage matters, made an appoint- 
ment with the President.. They were none 
too keen about the Colombian Treaty— 
lukewarm, not violent or exclamatory, just 
passive. They had been in frequent con- 
ference since election day over the Federal 
offices in their state, and had a slate pre- 
pared. They felt that, as senators, all that 


was necessary was to submit this slate, with 
their united recommendation, to the Presi- 
dent, and thereupon action would be taken 
and in short order patriots of their own 
choosing would get on the pay roll, displac- 
ing Democrats who were waxing fat on the 
perquisites thereof, and had so waxed fat 
for eight years. It was high time to turn 
them out. 

Before leaving for the White House 
these senators met the correspondent of the 
principal newspaper of their state. ‘‘We 
are going to the White House to talk about 
the patronage in our state,” they an- 
nounced. ‘‘Look us up when we come out 
and we'll tell you what we hear.’ 

They went to the White House, they saw 
the President. After they came out the 
newspaper correspondent met them as ar- 
ranged. “‘Well,’”’ he said, “what did you 
hear about the jobs?” 

“Nothing,” answered one of the senators. 

“But,” said the other, ‘‘we heard a 
whole lot about the Colombian Treaty.” 

We cannot escape Presidents who are 
politicians .any more than we can es- 
cape politicians who are Presidents; but as 
politicians they are as divergent in their 
methods as they are dissimilar as indi- 
viduals. There was Roosevelt, who was a 
politician of the high hand; and Wilson, 
who was a politician of the high brow. 
There was Taft, who was a politician by 
brevet; and McKinley, who was a poli- 
tician by birth, Now comes Harding, who 
is a politician by pervasion. 


Suavity and Efficiency 


It would be no more than fair to the 
visiting legions who tramp into the White 
House, intent with getting something for 
themselves, to put a sign over the door 
reading “‘ Beware the smile.””. Every morn- 
ing during the hours for callers one may 
hear in the executive offices the pleasant 
rattle of the presidential ladle as he dips up 
for his guests brimming beakers of the 
milk of human kindness from his inex- 
haustible cans, to speak in paraphrase of 
Philip Guedella; every morning there 
smacks the soft impact of glad hand with 
gladder, and the whole place is illumined, 
even saturated by the smile. It is an 
agreeable thing to an agreeable man to be 
President, and glorious for those who come 
ardently in—back home again after eight 
years’ wandering in the bleak expanse 
where never a Federal pay roll sprouts 
nor a perquisite plant rears its profitable 
plumes. 

Pervasion is the word. The politics of 
Harding starts with that smile and that 
clinging handclasp, and spreads and seeps, 
germinates and grows, penetrates and per- 
vades. Nothing is forced; no cold frames 
ar hothouses are used. It is a matter of 
preparing the ground, planting the seed, 
watering expertly, watching the sprouts, 
tending the young shoot carefully, allowing 
it to bud, bloom and bear its fruit; and the 
interesting thing about the process is that 
often the seed that is planted does not 
bring forth a tree that bears the fruit that 
was expected by those who were thinking 
to be the beneficiaries thereof. Along the 
line, from planting to picking, by the adept 
operations of his political Burbanking the 
President often works the magic that 
changes the product from what may have 
been expected by those who were concerned 
in the sowing to what he himself desires 
shall be the harvest. ; 

The recipients are often astonished at the 
outcome, but they are seldom aggrieved, 
because the mutations are so gradual, and 
the atmosphere so genial, and the work 
done in so kindly a spirit and with such an 
air of benefaction and benediction that 
protest is ungracious; the more so because 
the harvest, though it may not be the ex- 
pected harvest, is never outside the limits 
of party regularity. However, it is begin- 
ning to dawn on those who stand around 
at the beginnings that the ends attained 
are mostly the exact ends desired by Mr. 
Harding, no matter how individual and 
insistent to others a certain result may 
have seemed. 

The Knox peace resolution gives a typi- 
cal illustration of the processes. Soon 
after the election, in the days when the 
‘best minds” were going to Marion, Ohio, 
to inform and instruct and guide the 
President-to-be, at his own invitation, 


based on his humble statement that he, ; 
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poor chap, looking forward at his task with 
humility and concern, needed their counsel 
and advice, the Knox plan for ending the 
war by resolution was big on the program. 
We were out of the league, we would not 
take the treaty, we stood by ourselves, and 
so on. And they planted the seed of the 
Knox resolution, and the outlook was that 
soon after the Government changed hands 
it would grow to maturity and blossom and 
bear its desirable fruit. 

They planted the seed, but as the thing 
sprouted strange leaves appeared, and it 
turned out to be not a tree but a shrub, and 
the branches thereof were trimmed and 
pruned, and the Harding ideas were grafted 
thereon, very politely and with the utmost 
consideration for all concerned, and the 
watering was from the White House water- 
ing can, and the cultivating was done by 
the hands of the chief cultivator, and after 
it had budded in the Senate it was quietly 
transplanted to the House of Representa- 
tives, cut back to the stalk, covered with 
burlap and put in a dark place. All the 
processes were kindly, calm, but persistent. 
It was a measured and moderate operation, 
but there it is, in a dark corner, instead of 
out in the middle of the field of our inter- 
national relations; and the amazing thing 
about it all is that everybody is satisfied. 
Especially the President. Pervasion is the 
word. 

The processes are disarming. They are 
not to be combated. The thing is done with 
skill and finesse. The President, appar- 
ently nonresistant, resists; apparently 
humble to humility, prevails; apparently 
seeking counsel everywhere, gives counsel 
to those who need it; apparently the serv- 
ant, is the master. We all remember the 
statement by the emphatic Penrose, before 
the President was installed: ‘It doesn’t 
make any difference who is Secretary of 
State. The Senate will handle and ae 
the foreign relations of this country,” 
words to that effect. 

There was no protest from the President- 
elect—not a word. He heard the senators. 
He listened to them with a smile. He took 
their suggestions and their demands with 
an equanimity that seemed to indicate a 
complete responsiveness. He made no 
sign. Then he quietly and in the most 
affable manner appointed Charles Evans 
Hughes Secretary of State, which showed 
that to him, at least, it did make a differ- 
ence who was Secretary of State; and al- 
though from the view of a certain section 
of the Senate the difference in the case 
of Hughes was most marked, the Senate 
confirmed Hughes without a whisper of 
protest; and it isn’t the Senate that is 
handling or dictating the foreign policy of 
the United States. 


Fuming But Fettered 


It was the same with Hoover. From the 
moment that Hoover’s name was men- 
tioned as a cabinet possibility there was 
excited and emphatic protest by a certain 
section of the Senate. Hoover was and 
is anathema to the Old Guard. Harding 
listened. The Old Guard are his friends. 
He speaks their language, or did; but his 
vocabulary has changed some. Harding 
listened with appreciation, but not with 
announcement of assent. Then he ap- 
pointed Hoover, and the Old Guard con- 
firmed him. They couldn’t do anything 
else. Harding had pervaded. 

The Senate oligarchy fumes, but it is 
fettered. Four years stretch ahead of 
them, and this calm, smiling man up at the 
White House, having been of and one of 
them, knows how to handle them. He has 
his policies, but he is in no hurry. He 
crosses no bridge until he comes to it, but 
he doesn’t make the mistake of allowing the 
Senate to build the bridge for him. He is 
the bridge builder. Nor does he let go his 
hold on his greatest asset—patronage. He 
might easily have indicated his gratitude 
by hurrying to meet the demands of the 
senators for their shares of the pork, but he 
knows that patronage is an asset to the 
bestower of it only so long as it is not be- 
stowed. Once givenitisa liability. Acting 
on the cardinal Ohio principle that unless 
he gets his first he will not get his at all, he 
has the Senate at his heel instead of at his 
throat. How long he can keep the Senate 
at his heel is to be proved by events, for the 
Senate fancies itself mightily, and a war 
may develop that will be interporcine 
rather than internecine. However, at this 
writing the Senate is at heel, and though 
that position may not be relished it is 
regular. Trust Harding for that! 
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The Old Guard in the Senate had the 

firm conviction that with Harding as Presi- 
dent the Old Guard would run the Govern- 
ment. Why not? He was one of them, and 
he was Homiiated by them—they said and 
claimed. They started out the day after 
election to impress their plans and desires 
on Harding. Now, at the end of May, three 
months after Harding went into the White 
House, they find that they are not running 
the Government, and that Harding is run- 
ning it—genially, affably, but running it 
just the same. It was and always has been 
the idea of the Old Guard that the pres- 
idency is an appanage of theirs, their 
perquisite, and that the chief end and aim 
of all Republican Presidents should be to 
operate the Government for the aid, com- 
fort and support of the Republican Party. 
They think of everything in terms of the 
G.O.P. They were so obsessed of this that 
even before’ inauguration they organized 
the kitchen cabinet that was to be the real 
power in the Administration, that was to 
help ana handle Harding. It had five mem- 
bers, this kitchen cabinet, but now, after 
three months of meetings and discussions, 
the members of it are oppressed with the 
haunting and horrid fear that instead of 
being a kitchen cabinet theirs is only a 
kitchenette cabinet; and it may be so—it 
may be so. 

Every President must attend to partisan ~ 
matters, and all do. Still, there are other 
phases of the United States than Republi- 
canism. You can’t make the Old Guard 
believe it, but it is the fact. Wherefore, it 
came as a shock, just before his inaugura- 
tion, when the fairest of vistas was soon 
to open before them, to learn that the 
President-elect said to one of the oldest and 
the guardiest of the Old Guard: ‘“‘Ike”’— 
his name wasn’t Ike, but that will suffice— 
“Tke, the difficulty with a lot of this stuff 
is that my job is to,be President of the 
United States and not merely the boss of 
the Republican Party.” 


Resilient, Adaptable Politics 


We have had all sorts of Republican 
politics in Washington since Republicanism 
began, as such; from the temper of the 
Conkling days, the tempest of the Roose- 
velt days, to the tolerance of the McKinley 
days; but never before the pervasive and 
pervading politics of the Harding days. It 
is politics that starts affably, continues 
affably and ends affably; that begins with 
a smile that looks sympathetic and ends 
with a smile that is obligatory. Between 
these smiles it spreads, ramifies, goes 
around corners, composes here, disposes 
there, conciliates, commands and com- 
bines. And the main thing about it is 
that though seeming to be nonresistant 
it resists, though seeming to surrender it 
subjugates, though seeming to accept it 
directs. 

This politics is slow moving, resilient, 
adaptable. It surveys before it proceeds. 
It takes its time. There is nothing sensa- 
tional or subversive about it. It ambles 
along amiably, and presently the thing is 
done, and mostly the thing that is done is 
done the Harding way. Commitments 
have strings tied to them. Caution is the 
groundwork. Though it has no new aspects 
as politics, it has new applications as 
presidential politics, and so far it is working 
well for two reasons: The first is that it 
keeps the Congress expectant and, hence, 
amenable; the second is that it maintains 
its own status, without making presidential 
encroachment on Congress on the one hand 
or allowing congressional invasion of the 
White House on the other. 

Washington always is hypercritical of 
Presidents, and especially of new Presi- 
dents, political Washington being hard to 
please; and, when it comes to that, not 
worth pleasing. However, there is a reflex 
of the amiability and affability of the 
Harding operations all through the place, 
or was when this was written. Washing- 
ton knows better than elsewhere the per- 
plexities and size and importance of the 
problems pressing in on Harding, and 
Washington says that he has done very 
well so far. Washington, of course, always 
maintains the attitude that the worst is yet 
to come; but so far Washington concedes 
excellent results, and has adopted the atti- 
tude of “Don’t shoot the piano player; he 
is doing the best he can.’”’ Now, judging 
from purely exterior evidences, that is 
probably the attitude that Harding desires 
Washington to maintain, and the country 
at large, because if the people will hold to 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
that view Harding will have a chance to 
show whether that best is any good or not, 
and whatever the result it is safe to say 
that it will be a Harding best that is done— 
a pleasant, smooth as possible, genial and 
calmly considered best, but a Harding best, 
Congress agreeing or disagreeing, as the 
case may be. Three months is a short 
space in four years, and the Senate is crafty 
and clandestine, but the Senate has no 
monopoly on craft, and as it stands, Mr. 
Harding sits in the dealer’s chair. 

When anew administration comes in all is 
peace and happiness at the start. The new 
cabinet member greets his new brother of 
the cabinet and is glad to be associated 
with him in the great work that is to be 
done. The new Congress stands in solid 
and receptive phalanx, wishes well and is 
buoyed by hope and agreeable withal. 
Everything is elate with expectancy and 


_ permeated with optimism. All are broth- 


ers and all with their shoulders to the same 
wheel, which is the wheel of progress for 
the beloved republic. 

Presently, as things settle down, and the 
routine begins, and the disappointments 
hover, and the jealousies develop, and the 
vanities intrude, the atmosphere changes. 
The new cabinet member looks apprais- 
ingly rather than approvingly at his col- 
league, and prepares to fend off encroach- 
ments of his own domain by his ambitious 
fellows as well as to put into operation a 
few little ambitions of his own along 
similar lines on adjoining preserves. The 
new Congress becomes critical. The office- 
seekers are sick with hope deferred. 
Then the real troubles of a’ President begin. 
’ It seems probable that this new Presi- 
dent, because of his facility for conciliation 
and compromise and his measured methods 
of pervasion, will fend off trouble as long as 
any, and longer, but it is conceivable that 
there may come a“time when he will find 
himself between the Old Guard and the 
New Thought. It is conceivable that he 
will find himself with Hughes and Hoover 
and a few others on one side, and Penrose 
and Lodge and Daugherty and Fall and 
associates on the opposite side. It is con- 
ceivable. Then we shall see just how good 
the policy of pervasion is. Or perhaps we 
shall see a shift from pervasion to subver- 
sion, from conciliation to command. It all 
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depends. This Administration will not be 
without its interesting phases. 

Meantime one gets indisputable proof of 
the longevity of the species through a visit 
to the White House, for flocking into the 
outer rooms of the executive end, and into 
the offices of Secretary Christian, and beat- 
ing at the doors of the President’s office, 
are men who were climbing the stairs that 
led to McKinley’s offices in the old days, 
and who clamored at the doors of Roose- 
velt and of Taft. The same men—after the 
same jobs or something just as good. And 
added to these are scores of newer ones 
from all over the country, who seek the 
pleasant surcease of the pay roll. The Pres- 
ident sees them patiently, talks to them 
pleasantly, and is inclined to prolong his 
talks rather than shorten them. He poses 
for pictures with them, and writes letters to 
them, and shakes their receptive hands. 
He sends them away in a happy haze. 

The reflex of it is outwardly apparent all 
over the Capitol.’ To be sure, up in the 
Senate, various of the oldsters glower and 
grumble, and the place is not without its 
prophets of disaster. But observe the 
Honorable Charles Evans Hughes, for 
example; that cold and austere and 
whiskered man of former days. It is a 
mellowed Hughes who now is evident, a 
genial and an almost garrulous Hughes, 
who radiates good cheer, speaks to the 
newspaper correspondents in terms of af- 
fection, meets the diplomatists with a 
hearty humor, and exudes the spirit of 
brotherly love, but not too brotherly—just 
brotherly enough. 

“He’s a great man, Hughes,” said an 
enthusiastic cabinet colleague. ‘‘Why, 
when we are discussing a matter in the 
cabinet he listens while we all make our 
statements or express our opinions, and 
then, concisely, with a clarity that is 
amazing, he sets forth a syllabus of what 
we have all said, summarizes our opinions 
and thought, makes a clear, judicial, com- 
prehensive interpretation and construction 
of his own of all our views into one com- 
pact precise condensation.” 

“Then what?” asked the listener. 

“Then we do what he says.”’ 

Speaking about best minds—but we 
were not; not at the moment, anyhow. 

It is so all along the line. The era of 
geniality is at hand. We are all men and 
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brothers. If you-want your picture taken 
with the President drop in and ask for it. 
There are batteries of cameras waiting— 
batteries. If you want to confer with Charles 
Evans Hughes at the State Department, call 
around. If you desire to advise with Will 
Hays the door of his office is open, and 
Hays sits within with his finger’ on the 
great throbbing pulse of the Post Office 
Department, putting heart into the serv- 
ice—heart. 

They have all taken their cues from 


’ the chief. There never was so cordial or so 


approachable a collection of cabinet minis- 
ters. There is Denby, who was in the ranks 
as a marine in the last war, and was a 
sailor in the Spanish War, and he is impart- 
ing the human note to the fussy old 
admirals who have sat in shell-backed 
exclusiveness in the Navy Department, 
even though Josephus knew something 
about the common-people stuff himself. 
And Jim Davis. First time I saw him was 
away back yonder when: he was the boy 
leader of an iron-workers’ strike in Wheel- 
ing, and he still carries his union card— 
mark that—he still carries it; and he’ll 
make a record in the Department of 
Labor too. 

To be sure, Hoover and Mellon and 
Weeks, it may be, haven’t their ears so 
closely attuned to the throbs of the throb- 
bers, but they are attuning them, and 
listening—listening. And Daugherty and 
Fall—two good journeyman listeners and 
hearers and operators, also. All friendly, 
all affable, all of the atmosphere. It is the 
era of good feeling—good pulse feeling, and 
of saying it with a smile. 

Even the Democrats have not deserted 
the place. They are there, still there, in 
great numbers. They are determined to do 
their bits, although the fortunes of politics 
have cast them into private life. Almost a 
hundred of the former Democratic office- 
holders have settled down in Washington, 
and they are busying themselves with three 
lines of occupation, to wit: 

Practicing law; 

Writing books; 

Doing both. 

The whole place burbles, save in the 
Senate. The Republicans are glad to be 
back. The Washingtonians are glad to 
pee them back. Everybody is glad— 
so far. 


CUPID TAKES UP ADVERTISING 


seat—at least I hope I have. There are 
some addresses in it that I wouldn’t lose for 
anything. Oh, I’m so glad you hadn’t 
gotten away.” 

They went back to the classroom. A 
gray-and-silver-beaded bag lay on one of 
the front seats. Dorothea picked it up 
with a gasp of relief. Brian put out the 
classroom lights again and the two walked 
down the dim corridor together. 

“Tt’s a little late,” said the man. “If 
you don’t mind I’d like to see that you get 
home safely.” 

The girl looked up from under the flat- 
tering mushroom brim of her dark hat. 

“T’m not a bit afraid,’ she said, ‘but 
if you mean that you’d really like to ——” 
She smiled provocatively. 

They walked over to take a bus, Brian 
in the clutches of an unusual interest and 
excitement. Here was his chance, fate- 
given, to satisfy his curiosity. A‘few adroit 
questions— Dorothea was very pretty, her 
blue eyes brightened by the winter wind, 
her hair soft and light against the black 
rim of her hat. 

But once seated in the bus, bowling 
quietly along, with every chance open to 
him, Brian was caught by some inhibition 
of delicacy. It seemed strangely indecent 
to pry, strangely unfair. He did not know 
exactly why it should be unfair. If this 
girl had not written the mysterious papers, 
surely there could be no harm. And if 
she had, the initiative had been hers. It 
was a piquant situation. He showed up 
the inhibition as overscrupulous, silly; but 
nevertheless it held him. All reason work- 
ing to the contrary, he could not bring 
himself to ask a leading question. The 
sense of the unfairness of it was too strong. 

Suddenly he realized that the prying 
‘seemed unfair, not to this pretty young 
woman sitting beside him but to the wistful 
wraith of a youngster who had woven silly 

ms about an overgrown cub of a college 
poy and had not thought it irreligious to 
pray a whistle out of blowing. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


So without a guiding touch he let 
Dorothea chatter on. She had a high, 
sweet voice. 

“Dad thinks it’s silly of me to take this 
course,” she confided. ‘‘He thinks that 
running the house—my mother died when 
I was six—is all I ought to do. But, 
mercy, running our house is nothing! 
We’ve had the same housekeeper for five 
years, and she runs the rest of them, any- 
way.” 

Brian inferred that “the rest of them” 
referred to a corps of servants. Dorothea 
looked expensive. The soft silver of her 
long squirrel coat, the cut of her trim street 
boots, the fit and newness of her gloves— 
every detail contributed to an air of grace- 
ful, easy luxury. 

She chattered on in her sweet flutelike 
voice about how much more fun it was to 
be doing something really interesting like 
taking this course, for instance, than play- 
ing bridge and dancing every night. To- 
ward the end of their homeward journey 
Brian’s delicacy was rewarded by an un- 
sought crumb of information. Not much 
of a crumb, though. 

“But that was while we were still out 
West.”’ 

“You used to live in the West?” 

“Oh, yes; we’ve only lived here for five 
years now.”’ . 

She did not specify which state had been 
her old home and Brian would not ask her. 
“Out West” to a New Yorker, he knew, 
might be anywhere from Buffalo to the 
Pacific Coast. It might easily be Minne- 
sota. Or it might more easily not be. 

And that was all the information of that 
kind that Brian had received when he left 
her at her home, a tall, narrow, rather im- 
pressive looking brownstone house. 

“Tf you aren’t busy with advertising 
every single night,” she suggested, smiling 
up at him, “I’d love to have you come up 
and see me some time.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Brian, 
be glad to.” 


“Tl surely 


‘Not waiting till he reached home Brian 
unrolled the evening’s class advertisements 
on the street car, looking through them for 
one faintly typed in blue. There, although 
he had scarcely expected to find it, it was. 

“You may sometime have to advertise a 
whole class of products instead of your own 
particular brand,” he had told the class. 
“For instance, if you are advertising John 
Doe’s canned beans to a public that has 
always baked its own, you will have to ad- 
vertise the general idea of buying baked 
beans in cans before you can establish a 
market for John Doe’s particular- cans. 
Assume for this week that the public is not 
already sold on your general proposition 
and try a few paragraphs that will arouse 
interest, not in your own particular product 
but in the big class it belongs in.” 

“Think of the help that a girl—any old 
girl—could be to an advertising man,’’ the 
faint blue type began. Grinning appre- 
ciatively Brian read on: 


Think of the advantage he would have over 
his competitors if he really understood the 
working of the feminine mind. And a girl—any 
old girl at all—could tell him all about it. She 
could tell him the correct answers to long 
mooted questions such as: 

Do women dress to interest other women or 
men? 

Why do most women dislike to be surprised? 

How “an you tell whether a woman is being 
nice to another woman because she likes her or 
because she dislikes her? 

These are the merest samples. You could 
ask her any question under the sun about her 
sex; she could tell you honestly how she, her- 
self, felt about it; and in her answer you would 
have the feelings of some million-odd other 
women—we all honestly feel so much alike 
about so many things. She could take off the 
cover and let you watch the wheels go round 
until you realized that neither she nor any 
other woman was a mystery at all. She could 
make the eternal feminine perfectly compre- 
hensible to you, as easy to read as a road map. 

She could—but would she? 


“You little devil!”’ said Brian. 
cute little devil!” 
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(An Antiseptic Passed by the 
Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association) 


HE public should know 
*L.more about the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 
the great co-operative or- 
ganization of over 85,000 
medical practitioners. 


By a vigorous educational cam- 
paign against the nostrum and 
quackery evil, the Association 
has saved the American public 
millions of dollars and prevented 
untold suffering. 


The Association has done more 
to raise the efficiency of the pro- 
fession than any other factor in 
the history of medicine—this 
through its Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, the Council on 
HealthandPublicInstructionand 
the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals. 


All this far-reaching, con- 
structive effort has been sup- 
ported entirely by members of 
the Association. There has never 
been any solicitation of funds 
from the public. 


A medicinal preparation ac- 
cepted by the American Medical 
Association must not only be 
genuinely valuable, but the ad- 
vertising and selling methods of 
the company must also be rigidly 
honest and in accord with the 
highest ethical standards. 


To illustrate: The makers of 
Hyclorite submitted it to the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 


istry of the A. M. A. 


The preparation was subjected 
to rigid examination regarding its 
chemical and clinical qualities. 
When investigation proved it was 
a reliable and worthy antiseptic, 
it was officially accepted by the 
Council. 


Every label and advertisement 
pertaining to Hyclorite has been 
passed upon by the Association. 
Claims made for Hyclorite must 
be unquestionably truthful. The 
42 personal and household uses 
suggested for Hyclorite have been 
proved safe and efficient. 


In buying a 
product accept- 
ed by the Amer- 
ican Medical As- 
sociation, youare 
safeguarded by 
the rigid stand- 
ards of a great, 
impartial organ- 
ization, 
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Light~but lively 


VORY GARTERS are so light that you don’t 
realize you're wearing garters—except for 
the fact that your socks stay up perfectly. 


It’s the scientific construction of Ivory Garters 
that makes them so unusually comfortable, serv- 
iceable and economical. They are long life 
elastic all the way ’round—no pads—no metal to 
corrode or eat the fabric—no dead cloth to rob 
the elastic strength. Because there is no fixed 
angle, Ivories fit any leg and hold up any length 
sock. They can be worn loose and will not slip, 
nor bind the muscles or cause leg fatigue. You 
can wash Ivory Garters in cold water and always 
have a fresh, clean pair on hand. The clasps, 
being smooth and excellently made, slip into 
place quickly and easily. There are no rights or 
lefts to be confusing. 


There is one way to be certain you’re getting 
every cent of your money’s worth —ask for, de- 
mand Ivory Garters. Your dealer has them. 
Ask for Ivory Garters and learn how to really 
enjoy genuine leg comfort. 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


Single G rips 


35e 


Double Grips 
50c 
and up. 
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And he did not know whether he was 
apostrophizing the blue-eyed Dorothea or 
not. 

He telephoned her the next day, but the 
first evening she could give him was Fri- 
day. It was a most exciting call—Mr. 
Camden, a genial old gentleman with a 
white goatee, considerately taking himself 
off soon after having met the stranger, thus 
giving his daughter’s acquaintance the 
sanction of paternal approval. 

Dorothea, delicious and more expensive 
looking than before, in orchid chiffon and a 
string of pearls so tiny that they were prob- 
ably real, chattered lightly and delightfully 
of this and that. She played for him on 
an expensive-looking grand piano and sang 
some little French songs with an expensive- 
sounding accent. 

And Brian sat, apparently a polite and 
interested caller, inwardly a seething unrest 
of curiosity. 

Was it mere chance or designing mischief 
that made her say, in talking of a motor 
trip she and her father had taken, “‘And 
he was so disgusted because I could never 
look up anything for him on the road map. 
I never can get the things straight—I can’t 
even tell which way we’re supposed to be 

oing.’’s 

That faint blue phrase ‘‘as easy to read 
as a road map’’—was this purely coinci- 
dence or was it twinkling, deliberate 
roguishness? He left at eleven as tantaliz- 
ingly far from certainty as when he had 
arrived. It was arranged that he was to 
take Dorothea out to dance some evening 
the first of the next week. 

She chose Wednesday, and Brian, after a 
half hour’s deliberation over whether or not 
to wear his evening clothes, was profoundly 
thankful that he had when she came down 
to meet him in demurely audacious black 
lace. That meant a taxicab, of course, and 
the smartest place he knew to dance. 

It made it a rather expensive evening, 
and until near its end Brian had a bit the 
feeling of being cheated. He had deter- 
mined to drop the tantalizing element of 
the unknown out of his mind and attempt 
to get acquainted with Dorothea in a 
natural sort of way. This proved surpris- 
ingly difficult. 

She urged, as socially wise girls always 
do, ‘‘ Now tell me all about yourself.” 

But faced with so all-embracing an in- 
vitation, Brian realized suddenly that there 
was nothing much to tell. It did not 
matter, however, as the music began just 
then and by the time they returned to their 
table she had apparently forgotten her 
request. 

Dorothea danced like a white anemone 
in the breeze, but at the little table 
between dances boredom flitted above, 
threatening every now and then to settle 
bleakly down upon the two. They had so 
little to talk about. Dorothea told him 
some very mildly interesting personalities 
about persons he had never seen; he felt 
a bit heavy and found it difficult, occa- 
sionally impossible, to think of anything 
at all to say. Then Dorothea began flirt- 
ing with him a little, in a dainty wind- 
flower sort of way. This, too, was rather 
out of Brian’s line, but naturally he found 
it more exhilarating than the personalities 
had been. 

Then the orchestra began a medley of 
tunes that dated several years back. The 
two were foxtrotting to We Were Sailing 
Along on Moonlight Bay when Dorothea 
smiled up at him. 

“Remember how they always used to 
dance the circle two-step to that?” she 
asked. 

Brian’s lagging interest came to atten- 
tion, double-quick time. He looked down 
at her sharply. She dropped her lashes 
with a teasing smile. This was one of the 
tricks of her windflower coquetry; she had 
done it a dozen times before, that evening. 
Was this time any more: meaningful than 
the others had been? Did all girls who 
came from the West call the Easterners’ 
Paul Jones a circle two-step? 

Then Brian had an inspiration. Every 
instruction he had given in the Monday- 
evening class the unknown had followed in- 
geniously. He would catch her this time. 
If Dorothea was the unknown he would set 
her a problem. 

So, “I want to be sure that each of 
you has the imaginary product he is sup- 


posed to be advertising very clear in his own” 


mind,” he told his pupils at the next week’s 
meeting. “Write me a description of the 
one you’ve chosen. Never mind anything 
about the buyer, don’t tell of the general 
class to which your product belongs, 
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Describe the product itself; the little ways 
in which it differs from others of its class.”” 

He suppressed a grin as he completed _ 
his instructions. He felt sure that the un- 
known would respond to the challenge. 
Would the description fit Dorothea? Was 
there more than mere coquetry in the 
teasing, fluttering glance that even now. 
she was giving him from her seat in the 
front row? 

He fumbled eagerly through the stack 
of papers that came in after a rather long 
wait to the next Monday night. At first 
he thought the only one he wanted was not 
there; but at last he found it, stuck to the 
paper above it. The unknown had ace 
cepted the challenge. 


I suppose I, myself, must be the product 
Iam advertising. I can’t very well describe 
myself, though. I might have a bumpy fore-— 
head, for instance, and big feet, and yet be so 
nice that nobody would ever notice them at 
all. But in an advertising description what 
ultimate consumer would ever read a word 
beyond the bumps and the big feet? My 
sterling qualities of soul and mind’ wouldn’t 
have a sporting chance. 

Besides, I can’t describe myself, tell exactly 
what color my hair is, and just how many 
cubits long and how many cubits wide I am, 
without having you able to look right down | 
among your twelve lady pupils and say to 
yourself, ‘‘Why, there she is, the little snip, 
third from the end!”’ . 

But I will not be baffled—I will give a de- 
scription of myself, but one by which nobody 
could ever possibly recognize me. It is the 
description that a lover once wrote of me. 
Any mysterious Madame X could walk right 
into Sherlock Holmes’ flat on Baker Street, and 
if he had nothing to go by but the way she had 
once looked to a lover he couldn’t possibly tell 
whether she was the same lady or not. 

The lover who wrote my description has 
been married for some five years and has a 
pair of twins, one of whom, I hear, at present 
has the quinsy. I no longer cherish any tender 
feelings toward him, but I have always kept 
this one letter. It is a great consolation if you 
ever get blue or lonesome or to thinking that 
you don’t amount to much, to be able to take 
out a letter like this and read it through and 
think, ‘‘ Well, anyway, there was a time when 
I looked like this to somebody.” 

No mere man can possibly appreciate how 
it bucks you up. So here, copied verbatim, 
slang and all, is the description of my product: 

“T’m-enot naturally jealous, but I keep think- 


_ ing that every man who sees you wants to take 


you away from me. I don’t blame them any—a 
man would be a fool if he didn’t want you. 
You’re such a peach, so pretty and sweet and 
clever and good. You'll laugh at the ‘good,’ 
but you are—good and brave and unselfish 
and honest and sweet. You're so full of fun 
even when everything’s gone wrong. But do 
you know what I love best of everything about 
you, more even than your smile that I’m 
always raving about, is the way you always 
understand. You're just a darling, that’s all. 
I’m not much of a writer, honey-girl, but when 
it comes to girls you’ve got them all stopped.” 

There was a time when I couldn’t read this 
through without tears coming to my eyes, it 
was so achingly sweet to have somebody feel 
that way about me. It made me wish I could | 
really be like the girl he thought I was. Even 
yet, in spite of the-twins and the quinsy and 
not especially liking the man any more, I can’t 
seem to see that letter as just a joke. I guess 
that’s why I’m showing it to you. Even if you 
don’t know who I am, I like to put my best foot 
forward. | 

I suppose every girl inthe class has looked 
that way sometime to somebody, but it doesn’t 
seem to change our looks to the rest of the 
world. So here is the description, and I defy 
you. Look the twelve of us over and see which 
one it fits! 


But Brian did not whit to look over the 
twelve. The very next night he was at 
Dorothea’s. Two other young men were 
calling, too, and Dorothea, sparkling from | 
one to another, was radiant. One of the 
other callers was an experienced conver- 
sationalist, so Brian had long, silent oppor-— 
tunities to sit back in the shadow of his big 
wing chair and study Dorothea. 

The light from a dull copper wall bracket 
splashed over her, turning her hair to spun | 
sunshine. The square cut of her black 
velvet dress showed a neck as soft and 
white and kissable as a baby’s... “Pretty 
and sweet and clever and good” —yes, the . 
lover’s description might fit Dorothea. 
“Brave and unselfish and honest and 
sweet’’—Brian wondered. “Full of far 
even when eyerything’s gone wrong . . 
the way you always understand.” Did the | 
description really fit Dorothea like her . 
black velvet frock, that had been planned 
and cut and tailored for -herself? Or was" 
its fit more like that of a ready-made suit — 
that must be altered, raised a little here,. 
taken in or let out a little there?’ 

Dorothea, her laugh as clear and sweet 
and ready as the tinkle of wind chimes in 


(Continued on Page 73) 


(Continued from Page 70) 
an open doorway, turned gayly from one 
caller to another. And through the evening 
Brian sat quietly in the shadow and won- 
dered. It was nearly time to go when sud- 
denly he knew Dorothea had been listening 
sweetly while the best conversationalist 
told an incident of a girl they both knew. 

“T think it was awfully ungrateful of 
her, though, to turn down Lois’ invitation 
like that, without any excuse at all,’’ she 
protested as he paused. 

“Well, I suppose she feels kind of sensi- 
tive,’’ the caller defended the absent one. 
“Losing everything suddenly like that, 
she knows she can’t keep the pace with 
Lois’ crowd any more and ——”’ 

“But Lois wouldn’t have expected her 
to return it in any way,’’ Dorothea inter- 
rupted, “‘and I’m sure I don’t see why she 
should be sensitive with any of us.” 

“Well, of course, it would be quite a 

-shock to anybody,” the caller insisted, ‘‘to 

realize suddenly that you couldn’t do any- 
thing as you’d always done it, to realize 
out of a clear sky that you were going to 
be poor.” 

“Oh, of course,’’ Dorothea agreed po- 
litely, “‘it would be. But doesn’t it seem as 
though a girl with all the advantages she’s 
had would have a little more savoir-faire 
even at such a time? Why, the way she 
refused Lois was so blunt it was almost 
rude. She ——” 

And in her sweet, flutelike voice Doro- 
thea answered Brian’s question. From the 
shadow of his wing chair he looked at her 
and knew. He wondered why he had not 
known all along. The sweet prettiness of 
her, sitting in that splash of golden light, 
was the sweetness and prettiness of youth 
alone; of youth sheltered and petted, of 
youth untried, unthinking, intolerant. She 

‘had never had to be “‘so full of fun when 
everything’s gone wrong.’’ Not even her 
lover would have written “the way you al- 
ways understand.” 

Brian did not go to see Dorothea again. 

_He had never been interested in the real 
Dorothea, only in the girl he had thought 
she might be; a girl whose personality 
wrinkled and sagged on the expensive, 
tinkling reality of Dorothea like some glow- 
ing gown on a simpering wax model too 
small to wear it. 

Could it be that the unknown was really 
Betty Smith, after all? Brian winced from 
this possibility, and suddenly another oc- 

_curred to him. Perhaps this teasing ghost 
of a forgotten circle two-step had been too 
clever to write her own advertisements 
-and her delicious jestings on the same type- 
writer. She might, then, be one of the 
seven whose weekly exercises were hand- 
written. With both Betty Smith and 
Dorothea eliminated, she might be any one 
of the ten others. 

Small wonder that Brian spent precious 
business hours in trying to think of assign- 
ments that would be fair to the rest of the 
class and yet would set traps for a clever, 
parodying pen. He earned an office reputa- 
tion for absent-mindedness that week, and 
thought of.several tricky traps. He might 
as well, however, have saved his time. 

For in Monday’s set of papers was the 
faint blue typing. And it read: 


T could go on like this forever, but I’m not 
going to. It would be fun to keep on twisting 
your businesslike assignments around to where 
I could follow them and yet make my adver- 
tisements all about you and me. It would be 
so easy to find the ‘‘main talking point” of my 
product, for instance, as you were discussing in 
class last night; or to make up a cute little 
trade-mark. But I’m not going to—I’m scared. 
I was in your department store yesterday— 
oh, yes, I know you're advertising manager 
for French & Goodson—and while I was buying 
a book you got out of the elevator. It was the 
first time I had ever seen you out of class, and 
it turned me almost as faint as it did that only 
time I ever saw you off the football field. Also, 
it woke me up. I realized suddenly that you 
were a real person, not just a thrilling ideal who 
appears only Monday evenings, like a cuckoo 
out of an eight-day clock. And I thought, 
really for the first time, how I should feel if you 
ever should find out who I am. That settled 
this nonsense for good and all. No matter how 
mysterious I might think I was being, sooner or 
later my foot would slip. 

It was a lot of fun while it lasted, though. For 
me to be writing something about us and to 
know you were reading it. I know you do read 
these ‘‘advertisements,”’ because whenever you 
start to brush down your little tuft of hair that 
sticks straight out you stop and look as fussed 
as a funny little kid whose teacher had caught 
him peeking in examinations. 

I really intended to write only the first one, 
but then it got to be fun, a stunt, to see how 
many of your orders I could follow. Besides, I 
didn’t have much else to do. It’s hard to get 
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acquainted in this city, isn’t it? Honestly, for 
a while I was so lonesome that I was tickled to 
death when a filling came out of my tooth. 
Going to the dentist gave me one regular en- 
gagement when someone would be expecting 
me, would recognize me and call me by my 
name instead of ‘‘ Yes, madam,’’or ““Hey—you!”’ 

But I’m getting to know people a little now 
and I’m going to forget you’re anything but 
the cleverest advertising man in the world, 
and learn all I can from you. Then after a 
while I shall get an advertising job of my own 
and make so much money that I can have 
an apartment with a kitchenette and a piano 
and a gate-leg table with a blue jar of yellow 
daffodils on it. 

And open bookshelves! I’d no more put 
books behind a glass door than I would a 
hearth fire or a friend. Think of being able to 
buy a book whenever you like, without having 
to think how heavy those you already have 
make your trunk every time you move. Fl 
buy all the new books that are said to be 
really good, so as to keep my mind from getting 
heavy around the waistline, and then I’ll have 
Pride and Prejudice and Vanity Fair and all 
of Dickens—maudlin or not, I like him!—The 
Way of All Flesh and Sentimental Tommy and 
Fanny Burney’s Diary, to read over and over 
again whenever I get anew book that I don’tlike. 

And whatever you want—a splendid business 
of your own or a big name or some special 
girl or—well, whatever you want most, I’m 
going to keep right on hoping that you'll 
get. You have a right to every one of them, 
because, Brian Dunn, I honestly believe that 
you are just as impossibly nice as I used to 
imagine you must be. 


That was the end. There was no mis- 
taking the finality of it; the very good 
wishes smacked of farewell. Brian re- 
volted against this finality with a healthy, 
masculine young rebellion. The girl was 
one of ten whom he saw every Monday 
evening—he would find out which one. It 
sounded simple enough, but like so many 
simple-sounding problems there was a 
catch in it. He did not know how to find 
out. 

He could not face his class and say, 
“Will all the young ladies who have ever 
lived in Minnesota kindly rise?”’ 

All other clews he had were of such a 
personal nature that there was no hope of 
finding any one of them writ large on a 
pupil’s brow. 

Besides, facing forty-two pairs of eyes 
the next Monday evening, Brian was over- 
taken with an amazing fit of shyness. 
Absent-mindedly he raised his hand to 
stroke down the recalcitrant lock in the 
back, and caught himself just in time. To 
his helpless disgust he felt himself redden- 
ing clear down to his collar. With an em- 
barrassment that was almost panicky he 
plunged into the week’s lesson, and during 
the entire two hours was unable to meet 
the eyes of any one of his pupils, including 
even the men. ; 

Walking home through the winter night 
Brian realized that it must have been the 
same kind of panic which had swept over 
the girl when she had seen him in French & 
Geodson’s, and which had made her sud- 
denly abandon her parodying, Suppose 
he could find out which girl she was, it 
would be fearfully embarrassing for both 
of them. In reality, too, neither of them 
might like the other. After all, it was a 
rather silly thing to do, this trying to ferret 
out her secret. It would be a monstrous 
unkindness to her too; might make her 
feel that he had not understood her mis- 
chievous little game, had taken it in the 
light of an advance. 

By the time he reached his apartment he 
had decided to drop the whole matter, to 
lay it away in lavender as a pleasant little 
episode, closed and done with. It was a 
sensible, kindly, adult decision. But he 
had made it without reckoning on the 
queer, homesick wave of disappointment 
that swept over him when, hurrying through 
the week’s grist of class papers, he found 
that there was no faint blue mystery among 
them. She might have changed her mind, 
you know. ‘ 

So he got out all her old ‘“advertise- 
ments’”’—he had at last fished even: the 
first one out of the wastebasket and kept 
it—and read them through. Long before 
he had reached the God-bless-you with 
which she had written finis to the little ad- 
venture, he had forgotten his sensible, 
kindly, adult decision. Embarrassing, dis- 
appointing, even unkind though it might 
be to do so, he had got to find that girl! 

But how? That was the problem, and 
it remained the problem for a week, two 
weeks, three. He thought of plan after 
plan, only to reject each one. Mere 
curiosity would have languished and died 
on such lack of encouragement, but Brian’s 
desire to solve the problem grew keener 
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VERY wired home needs more 
“Convenience Outlets’— conven- 
iently placed electrical receptacles to 
which electric appliances, portable 
lamps, etc. may be easily connected. 


These outlets do away with the dis- 
comfort and inconvenience of connect- 
ing appliances to lighting sockets. But 
to do the wiring necessary to install 
them is frequently difficult and expen- 
sive. Often, the better way is to have 
them installed with National Metal 
Molding, which makes it unnecessary 
to cut into walls or floors, and conse- 
quently saves time, trouble and expense. 


By using National Metal Molding, the 
wires can be run on the walls, or along 
the base board, and neatly enclosed and 
thoroughly protected. Metal Molding is 
neat, inconspicuous and absolutely safe. 
If desired, it can be painted to match 
the walls or woodwork of any room. 


Ask your Electrical Contractor or your 
Lighting Company about it. 
Write for our Metal Molding booklet 


—it tells how to use electric service 
to the greatest advantage. 
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One of the largest selling 
shoes in the world—in high 
and low models, all grades 
and sizes for men, women 
and children. Smooth or 
corrugated rubber soles. A 
standard summer shoe. « 


Now the largest selling 
summer shoe in the world 


Why it’s among the best liked 
in this whole line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes for summer 


ORE pairs of this shoe are sold 
than perhaps any other shoe in 
America. It is so practical and so com- 
fortable that the demand for it is almost 
universal among men, women and 
children. Scarcely a shoe dealer in the 
United States who does not have it in 
stock. 

It is only one of the many different 
types and styles of Keds. Keds for out- 
door games, Keds for camping, Keds for 
everyday wear—in the home, on the 
street—there’s a style for every possible 
need of men, women and children. 

With their easy, springy fit, Keds put 
new life in your step. Light, cool, smart, 
comfortable—that’s the whole Keds 
story. It explains why so many mil- 
lions of pairs were sold last year. 

All Keds are made by the United 
States Rubber Company, the oldest 
rubber organization in the world. 


You can find Keds at. every good store 
where shoes are sold. Try on the various 
models—notice how light and cool they all are. 
If your dealer does not have the type 
for your particular need, he can get it 
for you in a day or so. “Be sure to look 
for the name Keds on the shoe—the 
guarantee of quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


A practical man’s work shoe— 
heavy brown or white canvas 
upper, corrugated rubber sole, 
box toe, exclusive steel and 
fibre arch support. Will with- 
stand the roughest wear. 


Not all canvas Rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 


and more demanding with each day of un- 
fulfillment. It grew almost panicky as the 
winter Mondays grew gentler with hints of 
spring, and the advertising course drew 
near its close. 

And then, as it so often happens, the 
best opportunity of all came from a source 
quite outside himself. Months ago he had 
urged upon Mr. Goodson the necessity of 
adding another member to the advertising 
staff of French & Goodson. He had also 
said, “It strikes me that we ought to do 
something special for the book department. 
I’d thought of running a little paragraph 
every day advertising reading in general, 
not any special books. I’ve an idea that 
the reason our book department runs so 
low is because there are too many 
people like the woman who said ‘I don’t 
care much for books. I s’pose it’s because 
I never learned to read.’”’ %i 

Mr. Goodson had laughed but had not 
offered to increase the advertising staff, 
and the force, already overworked, had 
found no time to carry out Brian’s book- 
department idea. But now, after months, 
the seed, apparently languishing on barren 
soil, suddenly bore fruit. 

“Tf you can get some adaptable woman 
who can write the semibooky, semipopular 
thing you want for the book department, 
and then get some snappy ideas for some 


other departments, too, we might take 


her on.” 

Like a flash of giddy, excited light Brian 
thought of the circle-two-step girl. She 
wanted an advertising job; she liked books 
in a human, popular sort of way; she was 
clever, original, and she could write. It 
would surely be quite fair to French & 
Goodson. 

The next Monday evening he sketched 
in the position vaguely to the class. Then 
he added with studied carelessness, “‘Sev- 
eral weeks ago, in one of the papers, the 


| phrase ‘reading all the new books to keep 


your mind from getting heavy around the 
waistline’ appeared. I confess I don’t re- 


_ call whose paper this was in, but the writer 
| is the person we want to try out in this 
| position. If he or she will speak to me after 


class I ean go into the details then.’”’ He 
paused and cleared his throat casually. 
“The position ought to develop into some- 
thing rather good,’ he added. 

It was very well done, very subtle, and 
the little apple of temptation which he 
dangled at the end pleased him especially. 


| His pleasant glow of self-satisfaction was 


lost in the blaze of excitement and suspense, 
but it glowed on nevertheless through the 
remainder of the class. It was, however, a 
short-lived one. Nobody stopped to speak 
to him after class. 

So sure had he been of his bait, so con- 
fident of his own diplomacy that at first his 
one feeling was of surprise. It occurred 
to him that the mysterious unknown might 
have been absent that evening. Eagerly 
he sought his roll book. For the first tre 
in weeks the attendance had been perfect. 
Every one of the forty-two had been there. 

And then the finality of it swept over 
Brian. The glow of pride in his own sub- 
tlety was puffed out in a breath. The girl 
had seen through it, straight to his real 
purpose, and this was her answer. 

So this was the end. He could not in 
common decency make any further at- 
tempt to learn her secret. She had pre- 
ferred to keep it, even in the face of such 
a temptation. Brian could imaginé just 
how great the temptation must have been. 

“Poor little kid!’’ he thought. 

Someway he felt sure she was little. Poor 
little kid, who had always been so full of 
fun when everything went wrong, who had 
been so lonesome she had been glad to go to 
the dentist’s! She had known all that this 
position would have brought her—the gate- 
leg table with the blue bowl of daffodils, 
the kitchenette and the piano, the open 
bookshelves. He had dangled all this be- 
fore her, and because she must keep her 
secret it had dangled just out of reach. 

“Poor little kid!’”’ he repeated, half 
aloud. 

At that moment he wished more than 
anything else in the world that there were 
only some way he could give her every- 
thing she wanted and step out of her secret, 
altogether, himself. 

Spring twilight blew softly in through 
the open classroom window the next Mon- 
day night. 

During the question period the aggres- 
sive woman in the early thirties asked, 
“Has the position you spoke of last week 
been filled, Mr. Dunn? Did the person 
you wanted take it?” 
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Brian waited a moment. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘she didn’t want it.” 

He knew, of course, that the aggressive 
woman would stop after class and apply 
for the position herself. She was not fitted 
to hold it; her sample advertisements had 
proved that. He decided to speak first 
to the quiet little girl who had advertised 
the imaginary tonic. Her ‘You can buy 
beauty in bottles’’ campaign had been both 
shrewd and charming. 

But the quiet little girl spoke to him first. 
She paused at his desk while the aggressive 
woman was still holding a discussion with 
somebody in the back seat at the close of 
the class. 

“Tf the woman you were speaking about > 
doesn’t want the French & Goodson posi- | 
tion,”’ she asked, ‘‘won’t you please let me 
try it? I like books, too, and I’d—I’d try 
awfully hard.” 

Brian rose, looking down at the inconspic- | 
uous figure in her plain sailor hat and suit 
with its crisp white collar and cuffs. She 
was nice, he thought suddenly, this soft- 
voiced, eager little girl. For the first time 
he looked, really looked, at her face. It 
was a nice face too. Not conspicuously, — 
expensively pretty like Dorothea’s, per-— 
haps, but undeniably nice. It had a sweet, 
tender mouth and merry eyes. | 

To Brian there was something suddenly - 
startling about the quiet little girl’s eyes. 
They did not match the wistfulness of her 
face, the gentleness of her voice, the de-- 
mure simplicity of her dark suit and sailor. 
They did not, in fact, match a quiet little 
girl. They were twinkling, gay, audacious 
eyes. When she raised her lashes it was as 
though suddenly upon a stage set like a 
prim New England sitting room stepped | 
some dashing, slim swordsman of old, 
be-caped, be-plumed, a-swagger; youth, 
adventure, romance. 

Perhaps it was because Brian had been 
thinking so intently of the unknown girl 
that her lover’s description flashed into his 
mind—“‘brave, unselfish and honest and 
sweet—so full of fun even when every-- 
thing’s gone wrong—the way you always 
understand.” 

His question suddenly in his eyes, Brian 
looked at the girl beside him. She met his 
look gallantly for a moment. Then slowly 
she reddened. The flush, hot as fire, blazed 
up to the soft hair under her sailor, down 
her neck to the crisp organdie collar. 
Brian knew hotly that he was crimsoning 
too. The girl dropped her eyes almost at 
once, but not before he had seen them 
swimming in sudden tears of shame. 

“Oh, I thought I could—I wanted the 
position so much!”’ she faltered. | 
““Please—please!’’ Brian’s voice was 
husky too. ‘Please don’t mind. If you 
only knew how I’ve wanted to find you!” 
“T thought I could—could —— ” she 

repeated chokingly. 

“Get away with it,” he supplied. ‘‘You 
could have if I hadn’t been trying so hard 
not to let you.’ He touched her little 
gloved hand awkwardly, timidly. ‘Please 
don’t mind,” he begged, And as he saw her 
bite her lip to keep it from: trembling, 
“‘Please!’’ he repeated miserably. 

She looked up at last, just the most 
fleeting, shamed ghost of a glance, but long 
enough to show her the honest misery in 
his face. 

“Why, there’s—there’s nothing for you 
to feel that way about,’”’ she said. : 

Then Brian was inspired. 

“T can’t help it,’”’ he said. “I’ve got to 
keep on feeling this way just as long as 
you do.” 

She met his eyes for a gallant moment. 

“T’ll try to stop then. If you could just 
forget ——”’ 

“T will,” he promised eagerly. ‘‘You 
take the position and we’ll forget all about— 
anything else. But I do want you to have 
the place!”’ | 

Then they hastily, determinedly talked 
of the position, while the aggressive woman 
and a half dozen other pupils waited im-— 
patiently to speak to Brian. They deceived 
the seven waiters, these two; perhaps they 
deceived themselves and each other. Per- 
haps they both believed that they were 
keeping the tremble out of their voices, the 
fearful, ecstatic questioning out of their 
eyes; perhaps they really thought they 
were starting afresh on a businesslike basis 
and could hide all the Forest of Arden be- 
hind one lone billboard of commerce. 

If they really thought so, how he must 
have chuckled, the mischievous God of 
Love, who is a pretty clever advertiser 
himself, and was at the very moment 
blowing April in at the open window. 
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JASON AND THE FLEECE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“What’s that, dearie?’”’ inquired Aunt 

Mabel sharply, fearful, perhaps, that her 
niece had taken counterfeit money. 
““What’ve you done?” 
_ “T’ve opened my eyes at last,” said 
Vivienne. ‘‘This world I’ve been living in 
is nothing but a sham—everything’s false. 
But now, thank God, I’ve won the love 
of an honest man—the honest love of an 
honest man!”’ 

“Oh,” said Aunt Mabel, greatly relieved, 
“now it comes out! That’s fine, dearie— 
that’s fine! Not but that it’s what I ex- 
pected of you, with your ladylike looks and 
your figure and your legs and all. But it’s 
just fine, all the same! And that young 
Jason’s a nice boy. I could see he was a 
marrying man just to look at him.” 

She went over to Vivienne and kissed her 
enthusiastically on the cheek. She was so 
sincerely pleased that it was several min- 
utes before she thought of her own interests. 
Then she said, “And married to all that 
money, dearie! My little millionairess isn’t 
going to forget her poor old Aunt Mabel 
when she’s married to all that money, I’ll 
be bound!” 

Vivic ie sat up before she administered 
* what she knew would be a blow. 

“Jason hasn’t got a cent in the world!” 
she said. ‘‘That’s just what makes it so 
wonderful!”’ 

Aunt Mabel gasped, but on second 
thought recovered herself, frankly incredu- 
lous. She shook a reproving finger at her 
niece, 

“Don’t you go making fun of your old 
aunt,’’ said she, “you little joker!” 

“I’m not making fun. It’s the truth. 
Jason’s been disinherited. He’s going to 
work on a farm in Montana, and I’m going 
out to marry him.” 

Aunt Mabel paled, tottered a little and 
sat suddenly on the bed. 

“Why, Maggie Dooley,” she said, “you 
little fool!’ 

“Shut up!’? Vivienne admonished her 
sharply. ‘‘And don’t go yelling my name 
all over the house!”’ 

Her aunt put her face in her hands and 
commenced to sob. 

“Tt’s the end of everything! It’s the 
end of the world!: What’s come over you, 
dearie? You’ve gone mad, that’s what you 
have—stark, staring mad! O God, have 
mercy on us all!” 

Vivienne stood up, regarding her with 
contempt. And then, when she realized 
that poor Aunt Mabel knew nothing of 
romance, her contempt turned to pity. 
After all, she herself, until a brief hour 
ago, would have been as astounded as Aunt 
Mabel—until a brief hour ago, when the 
veil had been lifted from before her eyes 
and she had been able to distinguish the 
real from the sham. That, at least, was 
how she phrased her thought. 

“Poor Aunt Mabel,’? she murmured 
gently, “‘you don’t understand.” 

Her aunt looked up sharply, and it was 
apparent that she did not understand in 
the least. It was equally apparent that 
she was resentful. 

“So you’re going to fling everything 
overboard—your career, your comforts, 
this apartment, jewelry, everything—to 
marry a pauper! If I didn’t think it im- 
possible, I’d say you was in love.” 

“T am,”’ answered Vivienne. 

Aunt Mabel nodded her head slowly and 
ominously. . 

“That’s a pretty thing for you to con- 
fess to, I must say!’”’ she observed. And 
then, with a flash of anger kindled by the 
sudden realization that her own fortunes 
fell with Vivienne’s, she added: “‘ You’re 
selfish—that’s all you are! You're selfish! 
You don’t give so much as a thought to me. 
I suppose I’ll have to look round for a new 
place—and at my age, too, just when I was 
so comfortable and fixed!”’ 

“T’m sorry,”’ began Vivienne. 

“Yes, you’re sorry! You're awfully 
sorry! But you’re afraid you won’t be 
able to afford to hire an aunt any longer. 
That’s about the size of it. Hire an aunt! 
Why, you won’t be able to hire a maid!” 

“Tl do the housework myself for my 
husband,” said Vivienne bravely. “It will 
be my pleasure to work for him.” 

“Bla!” said Aunt Mabel. “I give you 
a week!” 

“T’ll wait for him for two years—and 
longer if it’s necessary.’ 

Her aunt emitted a long sigh, half con- 
tempt, half resignation. 


“Well,” she said, ‘“‘when you wake up, 
dearie, call me and I’ll draw you a cold 
bath.” y 


he ae later Jason Gray stepped off 
the train at Bellwood, the nearest rail- 
road station to the ranch at Gray Forks. 
The agent was waiting for him with a 
flivver to drive him the eight miles to his 
property. 

“You Mr. Jason Gray?” asked the 
agent. 

“T am,” said Jason. 

“My name’s Tripler—Robert Tripler. 
I was expecting you. Got your father’s 
telegram all right.”’ 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Tripler? Father 
told me you’d be here to meet me. I’ve 
got a trunk on board somewhere, and these 
two bags. Think we can take all on the 
Lizzie?”’ 

Tripler laughed. 

“She’s held more than that in her day,” 
he said. 

“TY don’t suppose you bring the mules 
into town in her, do you?’’ said Jason. 

“Well, scarcely. We don’t often have 
more mules than we can sell round the 
neighborhood. Your father hasn’t pushed 
this ranch much, Mr. Gray. But I won’t 
start on that now. Plenty of time for all 
that later.” 

He was a pleasant little man, was Mr. 
Tripler—a pleasant little man with thin 
sandy hair on his head and thick sandy 
hair on the back of his hands. Bushy eye- 
brows hung over his small blue eyes, and a 
bushy mustache hung over his wide mouth. 
He wore stained khaki trousers, a gray 
flannel shirt and a colorless félt hat. Jason 
liked him immediately. 

“T’m an absolute greenhorn,”’ Jason ex- 
plained when, with the trunk and the two 
bags piled in the tonneau, they had started 
along in the car. ‘‘Don’t know the first 
thing about ranching, and nothing about 
mules. But—well, 1 suppose my father 
told you the whys and wherefores of my 
being here.” 

Tripler grinned a little beneath his 
mustache. 

“Well,” he answered, “‘he told me some, 
and some I guessed. He thought the 
change would do you good?”’ 

“Exactly! He thought I was enjoying 
myself in New York—not doing any work— 
spending his money. And I was! You 
may as well know the truth, Mr. Trip- 
ler, so we'll start square. I wasn’t sent 
here on account of my ability, but on ac- 
count of my inability. That’s what it 
amounts to.” 

“T see,” responded the agent cheerfully. 
And then he added: ‘Well, perhaps you’ll 
fool him yet. Of course there’s not much 
money in mules, now the war’s over, even 
if you raise a lot of ’em; but there’s no rea- 
son why you should stick entirely to mules. 
You might try hogs, say.’”’ He chuckled 
quietly. ‘Yes, hogs ain’t half bad. 
Mary’s got a few pet pigs she’s raised all 
on her own.” 

“Mary?” inquired Jason. 

“Uh-huh. Oh, I forgot! Mary’s my 
daughter. Perhaps your father didn’t say 
I had a daughter. Keeps house for me— 
for us now, I mean. She’s a great help 
too. Keeps the boys cheerful.” 

“The boys?”’ 

“Uh-huh—the men on the ranch—five 
of ’em. They take their meals with us and 
sleep in the annex. We’re very democratic, 
Mr. Gray.” 

“You can’t hurt my feelings,” Jason re- 
plied with a grin. “I’m as easy-going as 
the Prince of Wales. Besides, I’m de- 
scended from a man of the people—my 
great-grandfather was a convict.” 

“You don’t mean it!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Tripler, apparently greatly amused. ‘I 
knew there was something about you I 
liked. What was his offense?” 

“He was a bigamist,”’ said Jason. 

Mr. Tripler laughed outright. 

“Nowadays,” .he said as he cleverly 
nursed the flivver up a hill on high— 
“nowadays he’d be accused of trying to 
corral the woman’s vote. You’d better 
not tell my Mary about him.” 

“Why not?” ventured Jason. 

“Why not? Oh, well, Mary’s one of 
those modern girls with ideas. Suffragette, 
ree Don’t look like one, though, thank 

fey 127 

“How old is—is your daughter, Mr. 
Tripler?” 
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Some 40 Races 


Now employ a new dentifrice 


A great dental authority lives in New 
Zealand. His books are now recognized 
all the world over. 


The new era in teeth cleaning is largely 
the result of his research. 


And Pepsodent, based largely on his 
theories, is fast being adopted by careful 
people of every race and clime. 


Brings five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five dis- 
tinct effects. All of them are deemed 
essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow. That 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest starch deposits 
which cling. They may otherwise form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer of acids which 
cause decay. 


The fight on film 


It combats the film on teeth in two 
effective ways. 

Film is the cause of most tooth trou- 
bles—that viscous film you feel. It clings 
to teeth—gets between the teeth and 
stays. It coats the teeth and night and 
day may threaten serious damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it, and 
many troubles, local and internal, are 
now traced to them. 


Ways to combat it 
Dental science has now found two ways 
to fight that film. Able authorities have 
amply proved them. Two of them, em- 
bodied in Pepsodent, form the reason for 
its chief effect. 


Leading dentists everywhere advise this 


Pepsaden 


REG.U.S. & 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


daily film combatant. Millions of people 
have come to employ it. Every day, 
probably, you see glistening teeth due to 
its action on film. 


This test will delight you 


A 10-Day Tube is being sent to every 
home that asks. This offer is now made 
half the world over. 


This test is most convincing. The 
results will surprise and delight you. The 
book we send explains the reasons for 
them. 


This is to urge that you make that 
test—and now. Learn how much this 
method means to you and yours. See 
the whiter, cleaner, safer teeth it brings. 
You will always want your teeth, we 
think, brushed in this modern way. 


Quick changes come 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch the other good effects. 


Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 
This test is important. 


10-Day Tube Free 4 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 860, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Not Only Legal 
But Better for Driving 


Many anti-glare devices provide light which is 
strictly legal but too dim for driving comfort. 


The Patterson-Lenz, however (legal everywhere), 
not only does not dim the driver’s view of the road 
but ‘actually improves it amazingly; throwing a 
broad, low, clear, evenly distributed beam of light 
far ahead. | 


It sends no glare into the eyes of approaching 
drivers, but it gives you a much greater area of use- 
ful illumination than you can get even without 
special lenses. 


There are no streaks in this beam of light, no dark 
spots, no blaze in the center of the road to make the 
curb dangerously dim by contrast. The whole road 
is evenly lighted for more than 500 feet ahead, so 
you drive freely, safely, with no need for dimming 
your lamps (illegal in many states to do so) and at 
any speed you want to use. 


Experts attest these facts 


So strikingly superior do these facts make the 
Patterson-Lenz that experts everywhere are com- 
menting on them. Fifty-five leading manufacturers 
of cars and trucks equip» their product with the 
Patterson-Lenz. 


“T consider that this lamp equipment (Standard on 
Packard Single Six) is practically ideal as it gives 
sufficient illumination for safe driving at any reason- 
able speed on country roads without in any way 
interfering with the drivers 
of passing vehicles’’—says 
J.G. Vincent, Vice President 
of Engineering, Packard 
Motor Car Company. 


Get our free focusing device 


Many motorists are using only a 
small part of the power of their 
lamps because they are not prop- 
erly adjusted. 


Proper focusing is very difficult 
without special equipment. We 
have prepared this equipment in 
handy, simple form and will send 
it free to any motorist who ap- 
plies. Just send postcard asking 
for “free focusing device.” 

Patterson-Lenzesat dealers’ everywhere, 


in all sizes, $3.00 to $4.00. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
915 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Angle view of Patterson-Lenz 
(legal everywhere), showing 
prismatic construction. 


“LENZ 


COLL. 


Patterson-Lenz Light 
at 100 Feet 


This unretouched photograph shows ex- 
actly the effect of the Patterson-Lenz. 
The black mark across the screen is 42 
inches from the ground—waist high. Note 
how practically all the light is concentrated 
and evenly distributed below the line—so 
that even a pedestrian standing in the 
middle of the road would not be blinded by 
the beam—yet all the road is clearly shown, 
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“Mary? How old? I don’t know. 
Twenty-something, maybe. Not much 
more at any rate. She’s voting next No- 
vember. She says she’s a Democrat, but 
that’s only because I’m a Republican. 
She’s like that—looks meek as Moses, but 
sometimes I think she’s as contrary as— 
well, as the chief product of your ranch.” 

“Tl be glad to meet her,” said Jason 
warmly. ‘She may be able to give me some 
pointers. I often think I’d be better off 
myself if I had a little more stubbornness 
in my make-up. My father has plenty of 
it, but he calls it strength of character, 
indomitable will power, grim determina- 
tion—makes a virtue out of it, you know. 
But when you boil it down it’s just plain 
mulishness.”’ 

“Well,” answered Mr. Tripler with an 
astuteness that rather surprised Jason— 
“well, when you boil down almost any 
virtue it’s generally just a plain old- 
fashioned vice. A generous man’s only a 
spendthrift, and a thrifty man’s only a 
miser. A tactful man’s a liar, and a truth- 
ful man’s a damn fool.” 

“Gosh,” said Jason, ‘“‘you’re a—a phi- 
losopher or something, Mr. Tripler!” 

“No, sir,” answered Tripler firmly, “I 
gave that up when I took to ranching. No 
money in it. No money in ranching either, 
but it’s more healthy.” 

The car rattled over the loose planking of 
a bridge that spanned a small but noisy 
stream, and under Tripler’s guidance made 
a sharp turn to the left through an open 
gateway in a roughly laid stone wall. 

“The beginning of your property,”’ said 
Mr. Tripler with a wave of his hand. 
“There’s the house ahead of us—on the 
right. The annex is across the road on the 
left. Stables back of the house. That’s 
Mary out on the front steps.” 

They drew up jauntily in a cloud of dust. 
Mr. Tripler honked loudly on the horn and 
yelled for someone called Ben. 

“Lend a hand here, Ben, will you? 
Mary, this is Mr. Gray. Take him along in 
while Ben and I unload his things.” 

“How d’ya do, Miss Tripler?” said Jason 
with great cordiality, for she was not un- 
comely. “I’m awfully glad to meet you— 
er—awfully.” 

They shook hands slowly, sizing each 
other up. 

“I’m glad you’re glad, Mr. Gray,’ said 
she. “I was afraid perhaps I’d be an un- 
pleasant surprise for you; afraid perhaps 
you wouldn’t expect to find a mere woman 
on your property, and wouldn’t like it if 
you did.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” he said, smiling, 
“T hadn’t the slightest idea what I would 
find on my property. I’d understood it 
wasn’t much of a property, but’’—and he 
reddened under his attempt at gallantry— 
“but my first glimpse of it is very satis- 
factory—very satisfactory.” 

She regarded him in grave wonder. 
Then. ignoring what he immediately felt 
had been a crude sophomoric speech, she 
nodded her head and led him into the 
house, 

vr 

URING the next month Jason man- 
aged to be much in Mary’s company. 
He was exaltedly in love with Vivienne, of 
course, and he assured himself it was for 
that very reason that he sought a woman’s 
society. Men could not understand. Not 
that for a moment he would have thought 
of confiding in them even if he had deemed 
them capable of comprehension. Nor did he 
confide in Mary—not, that is, in so many 
words. Possibly, as the French would say, 

he gave her to think. 

Mary was a kind of woman it had never 
before been his privilege to encounter. 
She was not beautiful and she was not 
pretty. Both these attributes he denied 
her almost at once; but in the very act of 
denial he said 
looking girl.”” What he meant, I suppose, 
was that she was healthy. She was of 
medium height, and buxom—the plump, 
dairymaid figure of the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish school—and she had the dairymaid’s 
skin and coloring. She suggested orchards 
and new-mown hay and butter and eggs 
and cream. Her rounded arms were meant 
to work a churn or to carry a milk stool and 
a pail. At least Jason thought that they 
were. Later he learned that her rounded 
arms—and, indeed, all her rounded physi- 
cal attributes—were no true manifestation 
of the mentality that directed them. For 
Mary was a student, and by no means a 
superficial one. 

She said to him once when he had come 
to know her well, “I look like a fat country 


o himself, ‘‘She’s a nice- 
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girl dressed up to attend the county fair, all 
agog to see the side shows and to drink 
lemonade. I look like that and I can’t 
help it. I wish I’d get consumption or 
something.” 

Jason had laughed, and had not, natu- 
rally enough, realized that she was more 
than half in earnest. 

“Not much chance of consumption in 
this air, I’m afraid,” he said. 

“No,” she agreed, ‘‘just my luck. The 
climate’s good for father, but it’s too good 
for me. He was sick to begin with, and 
now he’s getting healthy. I was healthy to 
begin with, and now I’m getting healthier. 
I—I’m like sleek cattle.” 

That, however, was one of her few 
outbursts of rebellion. Asa rule she main- 
tained an outward calm, content appar- 
ently with things as they were, cheerful, 
hard-working, not above exchanging frank 
repartee with the men about the place— 
in short, the perfect housemaiden. 

Almost at once she proved to Jason that 
she knew far more about raising mules 
than he; and, indeed, in some ways more 
than her father. She was full of theories, 
figures, statistics and new ideas in trans- 
portation and marketing. She had author- 
ities—unknown to Jason—at the tip of her 
tongue. And she was very eager that he 
should make a definite success of his ranch; 


that he should grow rich beyond the - 


average. She was ambitious, not only for 
herself but for everyone in whom she was 
interested. 

“Why,” Jason asked her one evening 
after supper—‘‘why do you want me to 
make money? What could I do with 
money?” He knew quite well, of course, 
what he could do with money—he could 
marry Vivienne; but he put the question 
with an appearance of sincerity. 

“What could you do with money?” she 
echoed scornfully. “‘Why, at least you 
could go away from here and give up rais- 
ing mules! Ugh, what a place! What a 
trade!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jason easily. 


“What’s wrong with the place or the 


trade?” 

“Everything! Everything, especially 
for a young man with a sound mind and a 
body sound enough to hang together!” 

Mr. Tripler raised amused eyes from his 
book—it happened to be one of William 
James’—and said mildly: “She’s off now, 
Mr. Gray. You’ve started the avalanche. 
She’ll tell you I’m a graduate of Edinburgh 
and that if my health had stood by me I’d 
swayed the world—upset the emperors 
before the Allies had to do the job. Power 
of the pen, you know, and all that. She’d 
have me a Voltaire and a Marx and a 
Burke and a Jefferson and a God-knows- 
what if she had her way. Wouldn’t you, 
Mary, eh? Shake the world—that’s her 
idea—shake the world! Well, don’t listen 
to her. When you get to be my age you’ll 
be glad if you can lend a hand to steadying 
the damn thing a little. It needs it.” 

“Tf I were a man ” Mary began 
impressively. 

“Huh!” interrupted Mr. Tripler, and 
returned to his book after an open wink at 
Jason. 

“Tf I were a man,” she continued, “I’d 
go where men were thickest—New York, 
say, or Chicago—and I’d mix with them 
and I’d study them and I’d try to help 
them. I don’t mean philanthropy. I 
mean I’d try to find out what’s wrong 
with them—why all forms of government 
are more or less failures; why the majority 
are fools and the intelligent minority either 
unscrupulous or uninterested.” 

“God made’em that way,” observed Mr. 
Tripler conclusively. ‘‘And if you happen 
to be one of the intelligent minority you’d 
better be careful to remain uninterested. 
Stick to raising cattle, Mr. Gray.” 

“Well,” said Jason, who in all his frivo- 
lous youth had given no thought to sociol- 
ogy—‘‘well, I don’t know much about 


‘mules, but I guess I’m safer experimenting 


on them than on human beings. Just the 
same, I agree with Miss Tripler’’—he still 
called her that—‘“‘about going to live in a 
big city. It seems to me New York’s the 
only place to’’—he was about to say the 
only place in which to enjoy life; but feeling 
that this was possibly too flippant a 
sentiment he finished rather lamely—‘“‘the 
only place to learn about—er—about 
life in.” 

He meant it too. And he thought of 
Vivienne—as he often did—and a sharp 
pang of homesickness shot through him, 
the pang bred of remembering wonderful, 

(Continued on Page 81) 


(Continued from Page 78) 
eventful days that to him had seemed the 
happiest in his life. He recalled Vivienne’s 
slim gracefulness, her beautiful hands, the 
smooth whiteness of her skin; he recalled 
the delicacy of her features, the straight, 
fine nose, the small mouth with its rather 
thin red lips; he recalled even the perfec- 
tion of the clothes that she wore and the 
exhilarating scent that hung about them. 

Poor Mary—unfortunate child! The 
studious, energetic, plump dairymaid suf- 
fered pitifully by the comparison. With a 
glow of not very laudable self-satisfaction 
he reflected how extremely loyal he was to 
Vivienne; how no one could compete with 
her in his heart. Of course he did not 
realize it, but this rather acute spasm of 
loyalty had been brought about chiefly 
by the fact that throughout the evening 
Mary’s conversation had been over his 
head. * She had talked of things to which he 
had never given a thought—abstract things 
which did not interest him. And worse, she 
had implied that he was not much of a man 
if they didn’t interest him. Highbrow 
stuff, that! Vivienne, on the contrary, 
looked up to him, and yet did not demand 
that he climb up on a pedestal. And she 
was always interesting to talk to, for her 
conversation was mainly about herself. 
So, turning his eyes from Minerva, he be- 
stowed the apple on Venus. 
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CCASIONALLY Jason and Mary, aris- 

ing early, would ride together into 
Bellwood to meet the train bearing the 
morning mail. Jason looked forward to 
these excursions with pleasure, for he was 
young enough to take delight in the stimu- 
lation of dawn and old enough to appre- 
ciate its beauty. He even went so far as to 
regret the hours he had misspent in New 
York, lying in bed until the sun was high. 
It is true that in the city he had seen the 
sun rise several times, but only by waiting 
for it. He had never risen to meet it. 

During these rides with Mary he always 
* learned a good deal about his ranch and the 
way it was being run, and he sometimes 
learned a good deal about Mary. So he 
felt that, far from wasting his time, he was 
putting it to the best possible use. Not, of 
course, as he told himself, that he was par- 
ticularly interested in Mary; but by get- 
ting to know her well he acquired side 
lights on her father and his methods. And 
surely an owner should study the character 
of his agent—yea, even of his agent’s 
daughter! 

On the morning following Mary’s vehe- 
ment discourse on the duty of a young man 
to be up and doing she and Jason started 
out for Bellwood just as the early sun was 
slipping up over the low hills in the east. 
There was a cold tang in the air, for it was 
not yet May, and the horses pretended to 
be skittish in an endeavor to keep warm. 
They nipped playfully at each other and 
blew smoking breaths from their nostrils; 
and they insisted on progressing sideways 
like a crab. 

Mary rode a horse very well, but insisted 
on riding sidesaddle. She knew herself too 
plump for breeches. 

“Let’s let ’°em run,” said Mary. “It'll 
do all of us good.” 

Having run them for about a mile, they 
drew up at the crest of an incline and sur- 
veyed the world. 

“What a bully morning!” observed 
Jason, with that reticence in the use of 
adjectives that young men display when 
commenting on the beauties of Nature. 
And then he added, “‘ Montana’s not such 
a bad place after all.” 

She regarded him scornfully, kicked her 
horse gently in the ribs and answered 
nothing. They moved on. 

“Well,” argued Jason, “you don’t get 
this in New York—this open feeling. And 
you can’t do much hard riding in Central 
Park. The wind doesn’t whistle through 
your lungs the way it does out here.” 

“Who wants the wind to whistle through 
your lungs?”’ she retorted. “It’s much 
better, I should say, to have a thought 
whistle through your brain. And nothing 
like that happens to you here.” 

“T never had many thoughts whistling 
through me in New York, for that matter,” 
countered Jason with truth. 

“Just what did you do in New York, 
then, Mr. Gray?” 

The question demanded cogitation. After 
all, just what had he done? And just why 
had he hated to leave? There was Viv- 
ienne, of course, but he couldn’t very well 
confess that he had done nothing but play 
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round with the most glorious musical 
comedienne in all the world. Aside from 
Vivienne, there remained the parties at the 
Rabelais and elsewhere, the theaters, the 
races, the prize fights—none of them con- 
stituting exactly a suitable career for a 
young man. 

“T didn’t do anything very worth while 
in New York,’ he admitted at length. 
“But somehow I got to like it. I don’t 
know. Fifth Avenue with all the pretty 
squabs trotting up and down showing 
their ankles and everything; and motors 
rushing along four or five abreast, smooth 
and shiny and rich—you know. And big 
top-heavy green busses racking along be- 
tween ’em; and the smell of gasoline; and 
cops at every crossing holding up their 
arms while little bare-legged kids beat it 
across. And the things in the windows— 
pearls and rubies and diamonds and things; 
and pictures and tapestries and rare old 
junk; and wax models with all sorts of 
clothes on—clothes and underclothes—oh, 
wonderful underclothes! Even the wax 
models look proud to be seen in ’em.”’ 

“Ts that all there is to New York?”’ she 
interrupted him. 

“That ain’t the half of it,’’ he assured 
her gayly, dropping into the familiar ver- 
nacular. ‘“‘There’s Broadway—with hotels, 
restaurants, a bunch of lights, movies, 
theaters, another bunch of lights—every- 
thing advertised in electricity from chewing 
gum to Shakspere’s plays. Did you ever 
see it about eight o’clock at night? Or 
eleven o’clock at night? Take a wet 
drizzly night when the umbrellas are up 
and the taxis are skidding into one another 
and the trolleys are clanging away for dear 
life and everyone’s rushing round like mad 
trying to get in a door or out of a door or 
round a corner or across astreet or into a 
trolley or out of a taxi; and the rain 
coming down in buckets,and somebody’s 
umbrella all the time in somebody else’s 
eye. But everybody happy. Oh, yes, 
that’s New York! That’s a big part of it 
at least!” 

She nodded reluctantly. 

“Yes,’’ she said, “I suppose that’s part 
of it; but it’s not the part I’d choose—not 
the part that attracts me.” 

“T know,” said he. 

They rode into the village, dismounting 
at the little wooden post office. The mail 
had not arrived, so they waited along with 
several others bent on the same errand; 
and while they waited the postmaster, old 
Jim Verney, spying them, emerged from 
behind his bars and addressed them. 

‘Seen anything of the two strangers out 
your way?”’ he inquired. 

“Strangers?’’ repeated Mary. “No, we 
haven’t noticed any strangers.” 

“Tryin’ to buy the Summers’ ranch next 
door to you folks. Anyhow they’re tryin’ 
to buy a ranch. New Yorkers, I guess, 
like Mr. Gray here.”’ 

“Tell ’em to come and see me,”’ laughed 
Jason. ‘“‘I’ll sell ’em my ranch—at a 

rice.” 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Gray? Sick of 
Gray Forks already?” . 

“Oh, there’s nothing wrong with Gray 
Forks, Jim! Something’s wrong with me, 
I guess. But I’m not leaving unless I can 
sell out for more than the ranch is worth.” 

Jim Verney gave a cracked laugh and 
shifted his tobacco. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘no insult intended, 
but I guess in that case you'll be with us 
for some time.” 

“T guess so,” replied Jason cheerfully, 
and the postmaster returned to his cage to 
sort the newly arrived mail. 

There was a letter for Jason—a letter 
addressed in Vivienne’s tall, angular hand. 
It was by no means the first one he had re- 
ceived from her, but every one of them 
gave him a pleasurable thrill that evidenced 
itself very plainly in his face. He tried, 
nevertheless, to appear calm and unhurried 
when Mary handed it to him. He went so 
far as to thrust it unread into his breast 
pocket; but Mary had other plans. 

“Go ahead and read it,’’ she ordered. 
“T’ve got a few myself that need reading.” 

They sat down some distance apart. 
Mary watched him intently while he read. 
Vivienne wrote, with all the capital letters 
possible, and a minimum of punctuation: 


“My Wonder Man: Your letter has just 
come telling me all about the ranch and 
about you and all the wonderful things you 
are doing and I am the Happiest Girl in the 
World when I think that you are doing all 
those wonderful things for my sake. I 
have been working hard too trying to do 
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my little to be worthy of you and saving 
all I can out of my salary so that I can 
come to you when you are ready for me not 
quite penniless. Only God knows it’s hard 
now to get any decent salaries out of the 
managers. They don’t seem to appreciate 
me or what I’ve done on the stage or the 
position I’ve made for myself in the public 
affections by sheer hard work. My last 
part doesn’t suit me a bit and I didn’t want 
to take it at all only Aunt Mabel said I 
might fare farther and go worse. Every- 
body in the Profession is complaining 
about the Hard Times and I hear that 
Janus herself is out of a job and has to go to 
London to sing in vaudeville. 

“My entrance in the First Act is the only 
good thing in the play and it ought to get 
across wonderfully. But they have cut 
two of my songs and that after I’d been 
rehearsing for ten days too. I almost quit 
on the spot when they did that only I re- 
membered what Aunt Mabel said and I 
thought of you and how both of us must 
work to earn a home however unpleasant 
it may be. So here I am still at the grind- 
stone. 

“Oh, I must tell you what Jake Eckert, 
the stage manager, said to me the other day 
at rehearsal. Hesaid Miss Vincent if I was 
as much of a lady as you I'd give up musical 
shows and go into drama. I suppose I am 
better born than most that he’s accustomed 
to. But I will be so glad when I can put 
all this life behind me and come to join 
you in our Little Gray Home in the West. 
That is a good pun, Wonder Boy, isn’t it? 
I must close now to hurry off to rehearsal. 
With dearest love, etc. VIVIENNE.” 


Now, it must be admitted that only a 
hypercritical lover could find anything at 
which to cavil in this affectionate outburst; 
but there was one sentence that filled Jason 
with deep anxiety. What in the world did 
she mean by coming out “to join you in 
our Little Gray Home in the West’’? Did 
she for one instant suppose that he had any 
intention of spending his married life on 
the ranch? Did she imagine that it was 
for that purpose he was trying to earn 
money? If that were his object, could she 
not see that there was no reason why he 
shouldn’t marry her at once and live with 
her at Gray Forks as long as life did last? 
He already had enough money to provide 
for that sort of an existence. Weren’t 
women funny? i 

He’d say they were! 

“Bad news?” asked Mary, with simu- 
lated sympathy but real curiosity. 

He started, looked quickly at her and as 
quickly away, flushed, shook his head and 
stammered, ‘‘No, a surprise—that’s all.” 

But he was unwontedly silent during the 
ride home—a fact that did not escape 
Mary. 

She was not, however, allowed to brood 
long over the meaning of it, for when they 
reached the ranch house they found two 
strangers, doubtless those to whom old Jim 
Verney had referred, engaged in earnest 
conversation with Tripler. And spread on 
the table in front of them was a survey of 
the property of which Jason Gray was the 
unassuming owner. 

“Here,” said Tripler as Jason and Mary 
entered the living room—“‘here is the man 
with whom you can talk business.”’ 

The two strangers rose and were intro- 
duced. Mr. Powell, a large, stout, dark 
gentleman, smooth-shaven and smooth- 
mannered, with a great deal of gold in his 
teeth; and Mr. Upsher, smaller, slighter, 
apparently more insignificant. Mr. Up- 
sher wore gold-mounted spectacles; so 
there was gold attached to both of them. 

“Mr. Gray,’ began Powell, ‘‘we are 
really not here to talk business—at least 
not yet. My friend, Mr. Upsher, and I are 
merely looking round. Mr. Upsher is in 
delicate health, and the doctors have 
prescribed for him an out-of-door existence. 
As for me, I have always wanted to try my 
hand at ranching—at least’’—he smiled 
understandingly—‘“‘at least ever since I 
have had enough money to indulge in a 
luxury such as, I fear, owning a ranch is. 
So we’re out here—Mr. Upsher and I—just 
looking round, as I said. Naturally we are 
greenhorns. That’s one of the reasons we 
want to purchase a going proposition—one 
that has already proved itself.” 

“Well, gentlemen,’ said Jason pleas- 
antly, “‘you have nothing on me. I’m 
greenest of the green. But Mr. Tripler 
can explain everything in the world to you. 
However, it’s only fair for me to warn you 
that I’ve no intention of selling my prop- 
erty for anything like its value.” 
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What is Smell 
Worth to You? 


Take two materials: say they are equal 
in all respects except—PRICE AND 
SMELL. 


Would you choose the one with the 
smell and the heavy price? Providing, 
mind you, all other qualities were equal? 


Now there are two (1-2) kinds of leath- 
er: animal leather and—GENUINE 
KERATOL. Animal leather has a charac- 
teristic smell and is costly. KERATOL is 
practically odorless when worked up, 
costs much less and wears longer. Re- 


member that name—KERATOL. 


For lasting beauty, dura- 
bility and economy 
KERATOL is_ unsur- 
passed. It looks like 
thefinestanimal leath- 
er—made inany grain 
from Walrus to Seal 
and Morocco—wears 

, longer than most 
animal leather and is soft and pliable, 
but is waterproof, stainproof, may be 
washed with soap and water and will 
not crack or scuff. 


For 25 years KERATOL has been the 
Standard Material of the leading manu- 
facturers of 
trunks, travel- 
ing bags, books, 
loose-leaf bind- 
ers, furniture 
and everything 
forwhicha rich, 
durable, 
wear-resist- 
ing material 

is required. 
And remem- 
ber this—the 
manufacturerwhouses KERATOL makes 
high class goods. Heis interested primarily 
in Quality and Service rather than in 
high prices and a characteristic smell. 


The next time you buy leather goods, 
specify GENUINE KERATOL. Save 
money —without giving up a single 
desirable 
quality. 


KERATOL is the stamp and seal of 
QUALITY. 

To Manufacturers: Write for prices and 
samples of GENUINE KERATOL. 


Comes in all grains, weights and colors. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
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ou can the pain 
of tallen arches 


O you know the torturing pain of fallen 
arches—the dull, deep-in hurt that’s with 
you all day long? 


—and continues even at night when you relax, as the 
strained muscles try to pull the bones back to normal? 


End it. The pain is caused by the pressure of fallen or 
misplaced bones. Relieve the pressure and the pain will 
leave you for all time. 


There is one device that gently restores the bones to their 
normal position, and comfortably keeps them there— 


a & 
J 
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Made entirely of soft pliable leather (no metal is used), Wizard Light- 
foot Arch Builders provide a firm yet cushion-like support that 
allows a normal flexing of the ligaments and muscles. 


Soft inserts of the proper thickness, placed in pockets on the under- 
side of the appliance, gently restore the bones to their proper position. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders are but one of the Wizard products 
made to relieve sufferers from foot troubles. They are sold by leading 
shoe dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is an 
expert who has made a study of fitting them. If there is no such 
dealer near you, write us. Ask for ‘‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’”—a 
simple treatise on foot troubles. No charges. 


Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Co. 
1757 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. : 


Room 1302, No. 461 8th Ave., New York City 
175 Piccadilly, London 


Wizard Exclusive Features 


All arches are different, all feet are different. Any de- 
vice to effectively correct foot troubles must be ad- 
justable to the conditions affecting the individual foot. 


Wizard devices are made with a series of scientifically 
arranged overlapping pockets. These are so located 
that soft inserts of any desired thickness placed in 
them will build a comfortable support to the exact 
height required and in the exact location needed to 
testore the bones to normal. 


No other devices can employ the Wizard Adjustable 
overlapping pockets principle, which is patented. 


You can get Wizard devices with any series of pockets 
desired to relieve callouses, fallen arches or run-over 
heels. These may be had separately or in combination. 


“T beg your pardon?” said Mr. Powell, 
obviously bewjldered by this statement. 
“You mean you will sacrifice your prop- 
erty?”’ 

“Not at all. I mean I'll sacrifice the 
purchaser. Whatever valuation Mr. Trip- 
ler sets on the property—well, I’ll take 
just twice that price. That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it?” 

Mr. Powell laughed heartily and slapped 
his knee; and then, observing that Mr. 
Upsher was not in the least amused, leaned 
over and slapped Mr. Upsher’s knee. Mr. 
Upsher winced, but said “‘Ha-ha”’ rather 
painfully. 

“Well, well,” said Powell, “that’s frank 
of you anyhow. I guess, at that, we’d get 
as good a bargain as we’d get dealing with 
some of these Westerners. You’re from 
New York, aren’t you, Mr. Gray?” 

“Yes,’’ said Jason. 

“Well, so are we—so are we. 
small world.” 

“New York’s a big city, you mean,” ob- 
served Mr. Upsher. ‘“‘Would you mind, 
now,” he continued—‘‘would you mind 
allowing Mr. Tripler here to show us round 
a little, just to give us an idea of the place 
and what’s on it? We have our automobile 
outside, and where the automobile can’t 
go I guess our legs will take us. You have 
about six thousand acres, I believe?” 

“A little more,” said Mr. Tripler. 

“Of course,” interposed Mary, who had 
been listening in silence—‘‘of course it’s 
in the stock that the real value of the 
property lies.” 

“Of course, of course,’”’ assented Powell 
readily; but he shot her a sharp glance 
from his usually dulleyes. ‘‘It is very pos- 
sible, though, that we shouldn’t care to 
purchase the stock. Mules, isn’t it?” 

“Not purchase the stock!” Mary 
echoed. ‘‘But I understood you to say 
you wanted a going concern.” 

Mr. Powell reddened and grew confused, 
and Mr. Upsher said quickly: ‘‘We 
thought we might raise sheep instead. 
I’ve always liked sheep. And considering 
the price one pays for wool—dear me, the 
suit I have on cost me over a hundred 
dollars. But, of course, we’d buy your 
mules, even if we decided to resell them 
immediately.” 

“T see,” said Mary. 

“Tf you will permit, then, Mr. Gray ——”’ 

Powell, his composure returned, arose, 
and with a wave of his arm indicated 
Jason’s six thousand acres. 

“Certainly,” said Jason. ‘Mr. Tripler, 
will you do the honors? Show these gentle- 
men everything they want—and don’t 
even conceal those three mangy mules.” 

Tripler laughed. 

“To be quite truthful,” he said, “‘they’re 
five of ’em have it.” } 

‘Good enough,”’ exclaimed Powell heart- 
ily, and slapped his knee again. Then they 
went out. 

“Well,” said Mary after a pause, “‘who 
are they and what do they want?” 

Jason glanced at her in some surprise. 
It had not occurred to him to doubt for a 
moment the men’s sincerity. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘I suppose they’re who 
they say they are and they want what they 
say they want.” 

Mary put her chin in her hands and her 
elbows on the table, and she regarded him 
for several seconds in silence. Her large 
eyes, beautiful but bovine, held a trace of 
impatience and more than a trace of pity. 
There was an indulgent smile widening her 
full Cupid’s bow lips. 

So might she have regarded a refractory 
but beloved child. 

“Mr. Gray,” said she, “I’m afraid you’re 
very young to be a property owner.” 

“Miss Tripler,’ said he, “I’m a mere 
babe, but I’m older than you. Just the 
same, I’ll grant that you’re a wise baby. 
So, go ahead—tell me who they are and 
what they want.” 
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“They’re oil men,” she said, and waited 
for him to register astonishment. 

He nodded casually. 

“Just what is an oil man?” he inquired. 
“A man that makes oil?”’ 

“Don’t overdo the innocence,” she re- 
torted impatiently. “‘They’re here looking 
for oil, of course. Oil has already been 
found in the county—not twenty miles 
from here, in fact. And they’re out here 
to buy up oil land. Engineers, geologists, 
promoters, crooks—I don’t know what 
they are, but they’re looking for oil, and 
they think there’s some on your property.” 

“Do you think there is?”’ he asked sud- 


denly. 

“Do I? How should I know? I don’t 
know anything about oil. I only know 
about mules; and,’ she added a little bit- 
terly, ‘“‘that knowledge won’t do me much 
good if you sell out now.” 

He got up and paced the floor, his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Yes,” he said half to himself—‘“‘yes, 
I hadn’t thought of that, of course. If I 
sell out, they—well, it would sort of leave 
you and your father out in the cold, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“‘T wasn’t thinking of that,’’ she said 
hotly. ‘I assure you, Mr. Gray, I had no 
such thought.” 

““Why don’t you call me Jason?” he 
asked. 

She made a gesture of impatience. 

““Won’t you be serious?’’ she begged. 

“Yes; you call me Jason, and then we 
can be very serious. It’s a serious affair, 
after all, isn’t it? I may be rich to- 
morrow. How furious father would be! 
Only, of course, I’m not going to sell out.” 

“You’re not!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Not at 
any price?” 

“Oh, no! I’ve made up my mind. Not 
at any price they’ll offer. You see if there’s 
oil on the property it’ll keep.” 

‘And if there isn’t?” 

“Well, if there isn’t they probably won’t 
want to buy. It’s their business to spot 
that, isn’t it?” 
ve “Yes, but they can’t always tell.” 

“All right. If they can’t I certainly 
can’t. And besides, my business and your 
father’s business and your business is rais- 
ing mules. That’s what we’re here for— 
not to go gunning for oil. Don’t forget 
that. As for me, I’d rather make a go of 
this mule job than strike a gusher, or what- 
ever they call ’em. Oil’s just luck, while 
raising mules is an art, and I’m an artist. 
Is that clear, Mary?” 

She sat nervously twisting her fingers, 
and she kept her eyes away from him. 

“Tt’s clear,’ she said, “that you’re 
throwing away a great opportunity, just— 
just because you don’t want to deprive 
father of his job. It’s very generous of 
you, but it’s not good business. It’s 
quixotic. And—and father and I can’t let 
you do it.” 

““Ha-ha!”’ he cried. “‘ You can’t prevent 
my doing it. I guess I’m the owner of this 
property, and I guess I’ve a right to sell it 
or keep it as I see fit. Besides, I’m not 
thinking of your father and you at all. Mr. 
Tripler is my superintendent, but it’s my 
father that pays his salary. You didn’t 
know that, did you? Well, it’s true. If I 
want to sell out your father would still 
remain in my father’s employ—on another 
job somewhere. So, you see, I’m not con- 
sidering him in the least. Now do you'still 
want me to sell out to a couple of oily 
crooks?”’ 

He stopped short opposite her, and he 
leaned across the table toward her. 

“Mary,” he said earnestly, ‘“‘let’s make 
a go of this ranch. Shall we?” 

“Jason,” she said, “there’s nothing I’d 
like better.” : 

He drew a long breath. 

“Atta girl!’ he said gently. 
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meeting on Friday we had hoped that it 
would be you who would preside.” 

She beamed a full blast of sunlight upon 
him. 

“Anything,” she said, simpering. “‘ Any- 
thing—anything for me. I am not one of 
those who seek prominence. I am far too 
affected by the woes of the world. I never 
go to sleep nights without thinking of little 
children wasting away in some afflicted 
land—hungry and cold. We all seem so 
helpless. There is so little spirituality left 
in the hearts of men and women.” 

She sighed and relaxed into the gold bro- 
cade of a vast chair. 

“IT suppose you will take a box at the 
Imperial Theater for Friday—for our mass 
meeting?’’ he inquired. 

‘““My name would not be mentioned?’’ 

“Not if you desire that it shall not.” 

“You know how I am. I prefer—I have 
preferred ever since I was a little child— 
a certain retirement. There are others in 
the city who do not, I assure you. Where 
are the box holders’ names to be printed?”’ 

“On the program.” 

“Well, that’s neither here nor there then. 
Twillnot stand out on sucha small matter.” 

“‘T was sure of it,’ he said. “Thank you 
so much. God will reward you as you de- 
serve, Mrs. Roscoe. And we shall keep this 
quite exclusive.” 

By the time Holbrook Gray saw Florida 
Tennyson again he had signed up thirty- 
eight members of the committee. It was 
night. He could see a faint light burning in 
the back of her shop. Looking up and down 
deserted Front Street, he tapped upon the 
glass of the shop door. He sniffed. He could 
smell coffee—her percolator. 

““Heaven bless a girl who can be such a 
fool as to drink coffee before going to bed!”’ 
said he fervently. 

_ A white figure appeared behind the thin 
linen curtains of the glass. 

“Go away, you naughty man!”’ Florida 
commanded, peeping out. “I’ve gone 
to bed.” 

“No, you haven’t. Look at yourself. 
You’re vertical. Open the door.” 

“Just a crack,” she whispered, peeping 
through it. 

“T want to come in. You look quite 
proper. It’s a tea gown, or whatever you 
call ’em.”’ 

“Tt’s a boudoir wrap,” she told him. 

“How modest compared with a lady’s 
street attire.” 

“Go away! 
name.” 

“Let her breathe! I intend to woo and 
win you. If Scandal opens her mouth we 
will fill it with marital bonds.” 

“You are so precipitate, Holbrook!”’ said 
Florida. ‘‘Come in for a minute—one little 
minute. I shan’t marry you or anything of 
the kind. I have to be urged and urged and 
urged. When are the posters coming?”’ 

“Posters for the meeting?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“T'o-morrow—in every store window in 
town.” 

“And the speakers?” 

“Bayard Bankleburn, the ex-evangelist, 
arrives on the 10:15 to-morrow. A truly 
great man. Give him’ a brass band—and 
I’ve engaged the Volabia Guards Band— 
and Bankleburn will rouse a crowd of ma- 
’ laria victims and misers to a point where 
they will give the links out of their cuffs.” 

“And the general?”’ 

“Gen. Goldir Magyaric? Alas! He lies 
to-day upon a bed of pain. He will not be 
able to come, and it’s too late to take his 
name off the posters.” 

Miss Florida Tennyson yawned prettily. 
Her pink lips parted like curling rose petals 
and her white teeth appeared for an en- 
trancing second. 

“Holbrook, beloved one, you are deli- 
cious,” she said. ‘‘I hope some day you 
will renew your declaration of love and 
once again ask for my fair hand in mar- 
riage.” 

He went away quite happy. The moon- 
light was upon the river, glistening and 
radiant white where the mists swayed 
along the shore. A single star shone 
brighter than all the rest above the outline 
of the hideous sculptured figures on top of 
Soldiers Monument. 

“Friday,” he said. ‘‘Oh, if all remains 
set until Friday!”’ 

All did remain set until Friday. The 
posters announced a mass meeting for self- 
determination for free peoples. On Friday 
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afternoon the Argus-Gazette carried three 
columns of news. The usual half-tone cuts 
of Mrs. Cox and Mrs. Roscoe were printed 
in a box under the caption, ‘Society News 
of the Week. The Hearts of Volabia’s Men 
and Women Respond to the Cry of Op- 
pression and Famine.”’ In another column 
was a list of the boxholders at the Imperial 
Theater, and of the prominent men—the 
merchants, bankers, manufacturers and 
others of Volabia—who, goaded by their 
wives, had sprung to the aid of the bleed- 
ing country, the seat of the dynasty of the 
ancient Slovenian kings, now the land of 
shepherds and oil wells. 

Above the lighted foyer of the Imperial 
that evening a huge sign bore the legend, 
“Democracy for the Enslaved.’’ Under the 
blaze from the electric sign George Ubeck, 
the undertaker, with his wife in a wrap 
trimmed with ermine, stepped out of his 
sedan car, which was one in a procession of 
chariots containing the city’s best people. 
There was Medill Smith, the president of 
the water company; Georgette Corse, the 
lean heir of Lawyer Corse, who had owned 
the river-front property; and the Dor- 
chans, who started the country club; and 
Doctor and Mrs. Petworth, with their 
house guest, Miss Stella Phibbs, of Mon- 
tello. There were the two old-maid sisters, 
the Mandells, in ancient rustling black 
watered silk; and the dentist, Doctor 
Bondo, whose lips were thick and whose 
hands were always perspiring. Holbrook 
Gray had brought most of the pillars of 
Volabia to this great occasion. They had 
stage seats, orchestra seats and boxes. 
Only the galleries were open for the ordi- 
nary run of persons—the unknown, the 
humble and the lowly. 

At eight the theater was full of the hot 
and throbbing mass. From the boxes and 
the rows in front bare necks, white gloves 
and jewels gleamed. 

“Just like one of those big New York 
patriotic or charitable meetings,’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Pursell to Mrs. Snaith, the wife 
of the chiropractor. 

“Exactly,”’ affirmed Mrs. Snaith, who 
had never been east of Akron. “It really 
has almost an English or a French flavor.”’ 

Banners bearing mottoes were stretched 
over the front of the baleony—‘“‘ Equality.” 
“America Was Once Little Herself.” Peo- 
ple read them while the band played the 
national anthem of Volabia, an air rarely 
heard in this country, but one of strange 
mingling of Occidental civilization and Ori- 
ental savagery. At 8:15 the half dozen 
empty chairs in the middle of the stage wel- 
comed Dr. Bayard Bankleburn and Hol- 
brook Gray, Mrs. Roscoe, the presiding 
officer, the state senator, the Hon. Board- 
man Cox, who is all trunk and impressive 
dome walking on legs whose spindling is 
always emphasized by a spread-tail morn- 
ing coat. The audience applauded wildly. 
Doctor Bankleburn bowed and bowed and 
at last sat down, leaning confidentially 
toward Mrs. Roscoe’s ear, while his eyes, 
as if detached in interest, wandered about 
the house where the steaming assemblage 
fluttered its programs. 

The band ceased playing a jazz at a sig- 
nal from Holbrook Gray, and the pastor 
of the Cosden Memorial Church offered 
prayer. He spoke of the benighted state of 
human hearts. There were few, he said, 
mixing his figures of speech, who had ever 
given ear to the woe of distant peoples. 
Freedom and self-government were some 
of the favors conferred by heaven upon us 
at home. A voice from the gallery inter- 
rupted. 

““We got both them favors by sweatin’ 
and fightin’ for ’em ourselves!” it com- 
plained. 

“Put him out!’ 

“He’s a Bolshevik!” 

Everyone stood up and then sat down 
again. The Reverend Doctor Bowles went 
on placidly to confess that even he had 
never fully understood the situation in 
the capital of Volabia, Anchanda, and 
begged that the generosity of the people of 
this little and more prosperous city might 
be filled by a paternal—nay, a maternal 
emotion. 

He spoke of the ignorance in which the 
people of far-away Volabia were steeped, 
and, though he said it could not be held 
to be their own fault, nevertheless several 
murmurs came from the front rows as if the 
good man had made a political slip in his 
address to heaven. 
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EN who seek real individuality and 
refinement in their footwear will 
find them in Ralston shoes. 


One of the most popular styles this season 
is the Duke Brogue Oxford, illustrated 
below. It is a very genteel looking shoe, 
without the heavy, almost uncouth ap- 
pearance of many shoes of the brogue type. 


Let us send you the name of the dealer in 


your neighborhood who sells Ralston shoes. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello) Mass. 
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Three generations of boys and girls, and 
their fathers and mothers, have liked Cracker 
Jack because of those crisp kernels of 
popcom and big meaty peanuts all coy- 
ered with delicious golden molasses candy. 

It’s good for them, a food as well as a 


confection. 
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real Holiday —Eat Cracker 


There’s only one Cracker Jack. Remember 
that! “The More You Eat, the More You Want.” 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Chicago and Brooklyn 
Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 
mallows, and other “RELIABLE” 


Confections 
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THE HAMPTON 


A Florsheim smart style for 
warm days—cool because 
skeleton lined and perfect 
fitting. The square toe trim 
gives it that high grade 
appearance characteristic of 
Florsheim designing. Worn 
by men who want distinctive 
style in good taste. 


The Florsheim Shoe — #10 and #12 


BOOKLET OF STYLES ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE Co. 


Manufacturers 


Florsheim dealers are 
showing The Hampton 


Chicago 


The Hampton—Style M-71 


height. 
\ 


Dealers 


who did not get our 
proposition are re- 
quested to write for 
particulars. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for literature or 
order direct from factory. Use 
coupon below. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Southern Electro Steel Co., Inc. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Please find enclosed check for 


$ , for which 
ship 
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Clippette Lawn 
Mower 

Name 
Street 
City 
State 


w====m, Tose bushes. 
“ A well made, durable machine with few moving 
parts, protected from dirt. 
Extremely light running. 
Adjustable handle. 


CLIPPETTE LAWN MOWER 


The Marvel of Simplicity 


Cuts grass, plantain, dandelion and other weeds of any height. Trims 
right up to walls and fences, under hedges, around flower beds and 


No gears or pinions. 
Adjustable cutting 
Free Wheel reverse. 


One Piece Ft: Knives 


Replaceable knife blade, keen as a razor, 
. tough as a saw. Cheaper to replace 


than to sharpen. Standard parts and 
fittings the world over. 


Do not cut your grass too often. 
It never grows too tall for 
Clippette. 


Patented in U.S.A. and foreign countries 


$12.00 Net 


F.O.B. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Price 
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The band struck up a shimmy the mo- 
ment he had finished, and after a few bars 
Mrs. Roscoe arose and introduced the 
world-famed Dr. Bayard Bankleburn. 

With the eloquence of this extraordinary 
man no one could fail to be impressed. 
Bankleburn had a bulldog jaw. He was a 
square man—square of figure, square of 
shoulder, square of hands, head, and even 
his eyes appeared to be square instead of 
round. His mouth opened into a square 
showing large square teeth. He was a 
cubist’s delight. His activity was as ex- 
traordinary as his squareness. As he spoke 
of his humbleness in approaching the sub- 
ject which deserved the voice of a great 
prophet he expressed this humility by leap- 
ing sidewise, lunging forward upon one 
stamping foot, clutching at imaginary clus- 
ters of grapes hanging above his head and 
tearing to pieces in front of his prominent 
chest the very suggestion that the people 
who heard him could forget their obliga- 
tions. 

He told of the aspirations of the de- 
scendants of the Slovenians. He said that 
he recognized that their claims, asserted 
upon American soil by spoken or printed 
word, would be met by vicious opposition. 

“And we welcome such conflicts to our 
midst!’’ he roared. ‘‘If need be, we will 
adjust the rights of the world in our own 
ballot boxes!’’ 

Wild and thoughtless applause made 
him pause and hold both his hands out, 
palms inverted, to plead in the usual ora- 
torical hypocrisy for silence. He went on to 
say that the little former kingdom of Vola- 
bia, with its racial and national distinction, 
had been in a state of turmoil since the 
Crimean War. 

““Who shall say that a people so prepared 
for self-government shall longer be de- 
prived of their rights?”’ he bellowed, and 
mopped his forehead, while the audience 
clapped wildly. 

“Here—to-night—we live where justice 
reigns. Here we have law and order. Here 
no man suffers wrong. Here each one has 
his due. Here everyone enjoys health and 
happiness. Do you suppose the people of 
Volabia would take this proud boast from 
us? On the contrary! They worship at the 
shrine of our attainment!”’ 

Loud cheers. 

Said he solemnly, ‘‘ What will you give 
for freedom, for justice, for merey? You?” 
He jumped forward, pointing at Roscoe, 
the banker, 

“Five hundred dollars!’’ came the clear 
ringing voice, as per arrangement. 

A flutter. Applause somewhat restrained. 

“Mr. Roscoe signs the pledge card for 
five hundred and no one-hundredths dol- 
lars,” bellowed Bankleburn. “Oh, my 
friends, if Gen. Goldir Magyaric were here 
he, the veteran of many wars and as many 
more revolutions, would shed tears long 
held in} check. Five hundred dollars! 
How much am I offered? Pardon me, I 
mean ——”’ 

The young ladies appointed by the com- 
mittee began to move through the audi- 
ence with the pledge cards held out in their 
little pink hands. 

“Sign!”’ clamored Bankleburn. 

The upturned faces appeared to express 
hesitant emotions. 

“The names of all signers, with the 
amounts subscribed, will be announced 
from this rostrum!” he declared. 

They reached for pencils. Husbands and 
wives consulted hurriedly in whispers. 

One man, tall, thin, grave and white of 
hair, an anxious, timid, scholarly man, 
arose in the middle of the audience as if he 
meant to speak. He sat down again as if 
the time had not arrived. 

Bankleburn did not cease his eloquent 
urging. He began to read the names from 
the harvest of pledge cards. He announced 
the sum total subscribed, with his eyes roll- 
ing upward as if to thank the Venus painted 
upon the dome of the Imperial Theater. 

At last, saturated with perspiration, 
breathless, mopping his square brow with 
a square handkerchief, he announced that 
more than four hundred persons had come 
to the rescue of Volabia. Then he fell back 
into his chair. At this point Senator Board- 
man Cox arose without introduction and 
went to the front of the platform. 

“This is a great and eternal testimonial 
to our community,” he said. “It is, how- 
ever, the part of wisdom to consider that 
our money should not go to a stricken 
country separated from our political influ- 
ence. The Volabians, if I am not wrong, 
would be the first to recognize that grati- 
tude would compel them to listen to our 
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advice and counsel. Therefore I suggest 
that we see to it that this and other com- 
munities of this great republic should on 


their own account or through our national . 


Government send American representa- 
tives to Volabia to check existent follies, to 
stem waste and to report perhaps upon the 
mineral and other resources of Volabia and 
as to the best means of development of the 
rich resources of that unfortunate country.” 

Amid the cheers the Reverend Doctor 
Bowles arose again, and with a smiling and 
benevolent face waited to say: “‘To that 
suggestion I give my hearty approval. And 
it would not be amiss for me to mention 
that one of our duties should be to improve 
the morals of a people whose standards are 
notyetourown. Accompanying the worldly 
assistance we extend to our brethren and 
the political counsel mentioned by Senator 
Cox, we will do well to hold out the helping 
hand of moral assistance. I have read with 
great interest of the carnival days when 
these people, coming in from their hillside 
chalets, dance upon the green and drink 
native wines. Surely we should not care to 
have the money given from our goodness of 
heart wasted in mere revelry. It is our 
great opportunity to correct, by our exam- 
ple and precept and influence, the evils and 
follies of a frivolous people.” 

Half the audience applauded. Again the 
man who had arisen before in the middle of 
the house got up, cleared his throat, ran his 
finger around his collar and in a high nasal 
voice said his say. 

“No need to discuss it! Fraud!” 

“Put him out!”’ said another voice. 

“Bolshevik!”’ exclaimed a lady in blue. 

“T say it is a fraud!” he said. ‘‘ Most of 
you know me. I am your superintendent 
of schools. I do not know who this Mr. 
Holbrook Gray is, but I demand that he 
answer me. I say there is no such place as 
Volabia!”’ 

Gray was on his feet instantly. He came 
Hea limping slightly, and held up his 

and. 


“Mr. Bascom, the scholarly gentleman ° 


who has just spoken, is quite right,’’ he 
said. ‘‘There is no such place as Volabia.” 

A hush fell upon the audience. Realiza- 
tion began to set in with its deadly chill. 

“T demand that he be arrested,’ Judge 
Pond shouted with clenched fists. 

“No, no, my good and mistaken friends,” 
said Gray. ‘I do not think you will arrest 
me. Truth to tell, I do not believe that 
Volabia ‘will even allow its local paper, the 
esteemed Argus-Gazette, to print the news 
of this meeting. Furthermore, I beg you to 
seat your excited selves, because the enter- 
tainment has just begun.” 

He paused, looking about into their 
startled faces. 

“‘T came to Volabia because I am recoy- 
ering from a wound. I am the Holbrook 
Gray who was a correspondent for—well, 
that is no consequence. I came here to 
Volabia to rest. It is quite true that the 
magazine Volabia Freedom was printed at 
my own expense. There is no such place as 
Volabia. Dr. Bayard Bankleburn is an ex- 
cellent friend of mine. He is an auction- 
eer from Chicago. You will not arrest me, 
and since no one has collected any money, 
I do not see how you can arrest him. And 
would you want to? Hardly! Think of the 
signed pledge cards he has!”’ 

Miss Florida Tennyson almost rose out 
of her seat on the stage behind Gray. He 
appeared quite magnificent as he waited— 
a tall, straight, handsome young man, 
smiling and cool. 

“First of all, before we put on the rest of 
the performance, I want to speak of the 
finest thing in the world,” he said to the 
select of Volabia. ‘“‘I refer to the sincere 
emotions of kindness, generosity, sympathy 
and pity which make human beings desire 
to share good fortune and happiness with 
those less fortunate and less happy than 
themselves. And if there are many here to- 
night who have felt these sincere emotions 
I call attention to the fact that they have 
risen to heights without cost and with great 
gain to us all.” 

He paused again. ; 

“Unfortunately there are others,’ he 
went on. “I refer to those who consider 
themselves social leaders—the little climb- 
ing frogs in this tiny self-satisfied puddle of 
humanity. They capitalized the nonexist- 
ent woes of a nonexistent people for a social 
advantage. I do not believe I am unfair 
when I say that nine-tenths of those who 
gave their names as patrons and patron- 


esses of this occasion did so to gain a soci- . 


ety advantage and see themselves in print. 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
I was the one who obtained their consent, 
and it was for me a terrible insight into 
that snobbery which would even make 
charity, love of man and kindness the op- 
portunity for exclusiveness.”’ 

The front rows and the boxes uttered a 
frightened murmur. 

“Next I speak of the utter, dense and 
sincere ignorance of this so-called enlight- 
enced community. It talks glibly of world 
affairs, but its real knowledge of distant 
peoples is a yawning hole of pretentious 
emptiness. It patronizes a world of which 
it knows nothing and pretends to be ready 
to solve problems of which it knows less.” 

Mr. Roscoe, capitalist and banker, started 
to get up. His face was red with wrath. 

“Sit down, Roscoe,’? commanded the 
terrible young Holbrook Gray. ‘Better 
for you to pretend that you did not tell me 
that you knew all about Volabia when you 
were with the relief workers in Paris. And 
then there is another thing: Why do you 
all want your goodness to go out with a 
string on it? Why must you demand, as 
the eminent and honorable Senator Cox 
did, that our kindness shall only be bought 
at the cost of political dependence of for- 
eign peoples upon our will and at the cost 
of our eternal meddling with the affairs of 
other people? Can it be possible that we 
love only those people who will lick our 
boots? Must we always try to get a hold on 
somebody in order to make them over, 
spiritually and morally, and cut them to 
our prescribed pattern, as the Reverend 
Doctor Bowles has suggested? Can’t you 
see, good people of Volabia, that if we go on 
with this notion we shall become the most 
loathsome people in the world?”’ 

The audience rustled uneasily. 

“Don’t be restless,’ said Gray. ‘“‘ You are 
caught. You have been bamboozled. In the 
mass you whisper scandal about innocent 
souls and live your petty hypocrisies. This 
is the best evening Volabia ever had. It 
will do you infinite good. It will show you 
that your boasted pride in progress at home 
is a mockery and a sham, and that your 
charity for distant peoples to whom you 
hope to dictate goes always to people not 
much more ignorant, lazy, selfish and im- 
perfect than you are. It is easy to give 
money you will never miss to save souls 
far away. What about the thought, energy 
and resource you ought to be spending to 
save yourselves and your neighbors?’”’ 

Mrs. Roscoe, the Reverend Doctor 
Bowles and the Hon. Mr. Boardman Cox 
fixed the stare of their white faces upon 
this terrible young man who would not 
stop, but who stood carelessly over the foot- 
lights of the stage talking good-naturedly 
as if he were addressing a drawing-room of 
old friends. 

“Something has been suggested about 
the rights of the people of Volabia to self- 
govern,” he said. ‘Something has been 
said about the perfection of your own fair 
and honest government. But of course you 
know that it was by the corruption of your 
own government that the railroad obtained 
all its valuable property on the river and 
made landing places for competing steamer 
traffic impossible and set Volabia back a 
half century. Something has been said 
about the heart of Volabia. But looking 
down over the edge of this stage now, I 
can see men who own the real estate where 
the poor of Volabia are living to-night in 
property which returns big rents and big 
death rates.’ 

He turned toward Miss Florida Tenny- 
son. “Exhibit A,” he said. 

She led four children—thin, unwashed, 
pale, aged children—on the stage. One 
little girl blinked at the lights and tried to 
pull up the ragged stockings which fell 
down from her bony emaciated little legs. 

“These are your fellow townsmen,”’ said 
Holbrook Gray—‘“‘four of them. There 
are hundreds of others. It so happens that 
these, with others, are not in school this 
year. Why not? Shortage of teachers. 
Why? Because you won’t tax yourselves 
enough to get teachers. One of them has 
tuberculosis. Why? Because your law 
isn’t enforced and this little boy, not yet 
fourteen, worked too long hours over a rag 
grinder in your textile mill. Here are two 
who haven’t had enough to eat in all their 
lives. They live in your own pretty progres- 
sive little town—in the famine district.’ 
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The silence was prolonged and painful. 

“Come,” said Florida Tennyson, leading 
them out. 

She returned with two men and two 
women. The women were stocky of fig- 
ure, sodden of face; one wore a greasy 
shawl. They appeared lacking in any self- 
consciousness, but the two men, with long 
drooping arms and bowed loose-jawed 
heads, looked about suspiciously and with 
doggedness and fear from under low brows. 

“A Lithuanian, two Serbians, a Pole,” 
announced Gray. “Emigrants to America. 
This evening, I assume, marks your first 
interest in them. They are your fellow 
townsmen. They came to America and 
have been in your town more than two 
years. They cannot speak more than a few 
words of English. How have you welcomed 
them? What have you done to teach them 
of America? What have you given in at- 
tention to them to make them good Amer- 
icans? In Lithuania, in Serbia, in Poland 
they would have appealed to you. Right 
here at your back doors you forget their 
existence. You leave them to huddle to- 
gether and understand America as best 
they may.” 

Miss Tennyson led them away, and re- 
turning brought with her a little woman on 
crutches. 

“T would never have asked this lady to 
come to-night,” said Gray. ‘‘She is going 
out to your poor farm, and she volunteered 
tocome. Three years agoshe was one of your 
factory girls. Three years ago she broke a 
bone in her hip. With a hospital in town 
she would have had immediate treatment. 
Instead she had to be sent to Chicago. The 
delay brought about bone necrosis. She is 
an orphan. Three years agoshe wasa young 
girl looking forward. Now she is an old 
woman looking backward.” 

He examined carefully his strong but 
slender hands. 

“T wonder,” he said thoughtfully in a 
low voice which, through the hush, carried 
into the uppermost gallery—‘‘I wonder 
whether it wouldn’t pay Volabia to chuck 
a little of its snobbery, a little of its desire 
to meddle in the affairs of other people and 
dictate their morals and their conduct and 
their politics. I wonder whether it wouldn’t 
pay Volabia to learn before it tries to teach. 
I wonder whether it may be true that the 
best service Volabia can render the world 
is by being a better Volabia right here on 
the home grounds.” 

There was a stir in the audience, but no 
answer. He stood waiting, looking into 
tense faces. 

“Well?” said he inquiringly. ‘“‘Here you 
are! What are you going to do about it?” 

Mr. Roscoe arose in the front row of the 
orchestra. He was trembling and white, 
but some inspiration shone from his eyes. 

“Those pledge cards,” he asked in a loud 
voice—*‘they pledge relief to Volabia?”’ 

“c Yes.’ 

“Well, I gave as much as anyone, and 
my contribution stands,’ he announced. 
““The money raised here to-night ought to 
be used for a better Volabia—this Volabia. 
Let’s all stand by our pledges. I guess 
there is some truth in what he says, fellow 
citizens. Let’s make a better Volabia right 
here—on the home grounds!’’ 

The audience broke into wild cheers. 
This was certainly relief to Volabia! Sen- 
ator Cox tried to put a motion to make 
something unanimous. The clamor drowned 
his voice. 

Doctor Bondo climbed on the stage as the 
audience began to file out. He demanded 
to shake hands with Holbrook Gray. But 
Holbrook Gray had already gone. Taking 
Florida Tennyson on his arm, he had 
climbed down the iron stairs leading from 
the stage door to the dark alley. 

“And now?”’ he said to her. 

“To you want to kiss me?”’ 
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“Marry me and take me far away?” 

“cc Wes. 


Her voice as she went on was a little 


trembly, but she said, “‘I’d be quite glad of 
either or y 


“Or what?” 

“Both, Holbrook.” 

Inside the hall Mrs. Roscoe had leaned 
over the edge of the stage and had screamed 
to the band to play. 

It was playing now; it was playing 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 
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“Of course not, mamma!” Emmy 
smiled wanly at the compliment. 

“‘Give me your word?”’ 

“Honor bright!” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Rosser, “‘I think it’s 
a very good suggestion. How long will it 
take you to get ready?” 

A week later Miss Emmy boarded a 
train for the land of sunshine, leaving her 
friends in Lone Oak in a fever of specula- 
tion. But she did not care now what they 
thought or said. A lot of things might 
happen during a six months’ absence—it 
could be used to explain away almost any- 
thing. And in the meanwhile she would 
have rest. 

Going through the sand hills of the 
border country toward Arizona a driving 
rod broke on the engine, whirled around a 
couple of times, tearing out some ties and 
sending dust clouds high in air, and then 
dropped off. The suddenness of the stop 
they made hurled the passengers into the 
aisles; but nobody was hurt, and every- 
body piled out to see the accident and tell 
one another how miraculous had been 
their escape. Emmy alighted with the 
rest, fairly reveling in the excitement. To 
the others it was a close shave calling for 
thankfulness; to her starved spirit it was 
a thrill. 

There would be a two-hour wait until 
another engine could arrive, and after 
watching the crew clear away the broken 
parts she started to walk up and down 
beside the train. Suddenly she stopped. 
A face was peering at her from over the 
wheels of the dining car. It drew back 
swiftlyand Emmy wenton. Shedidnottell 
what she had seen, although she guessed 
that it was a tramp stealing a ride. But 
afew minutes later she heard the conductor 
berating someone in a loud voice, and on 
going to ascertain what the trouble was, she 
saw a couple of tramps standing beside the 
dining-car steps. They had just been 
ordered out from their niche on the sleepers 
over the wheels, and as Emmy peered 
under the car to see where they had hidden 
she sickened at the thought of their peril. 

One was a confirmed hobo; had probably 
never been anything else and never would 
be—brazen, dirty, unshaven and vindic- 
tive. 

He kept inquiring in an undertone of 
those near him, ‘‘Who turned us in?” 

The other was a different type, a gay 
cat, as the professionals dub a newcomer to 
the ranks. He did not look like a man who 
would mouch at back doors for his food. 
The contrast between him and the veteran 
buzzard at his elbow, who hadn’t contrib- 
uted anything in ten years to the mulligan 
he enjoyed in the fraternity’s jungles, was 
so striking that Miss Emmy could not take 
her eyes off him. 

He was a big, powerful, upstanding man, 
dressed in overalls and a decent brown 
coat. There was stubble on his chin and 
his face bore grease smears from his long 
ride on the sleepers, but there was nothing 
furtive or shiftless about him. He ap- 
peared to be heartily ashamed of himself 
and was red with embarrassment, but the 
grin he turned on the spectators was 
honest and infectious. One of them spoke 
to him civilly, as one man to another, and 
he straightway borrowed a cigarette. Next 
moment he caught Emmy’s intent gaze, 
and stared back. She had to look the other 
way, and he laughed. 

“What’re you going to do with us?” 
demanded the older hobo of the conductor. 

“We'll take you on to the next stop. 
We won’t leave you way out here,” replied 
the official guardedly. 

“‘And hand us over to the bulls, hey? 
Well, I’ll go along, but I’ll pay fare,” and 
he roundly cursed the person who had 
turned them in. 

After a while the engine arrived and 
they got under way, with the two derelicts 
aboard. The professional tramp had made 
good his fare and felt no uneasiness, but his 
companion would have to take what was 
coming to him at the next stop. 

Miss Emmy, trying to snatch a nap in 
the car next to the observation, could not 
get him out. of her mind. She visualized 
him in a cell, and the picture smote her. 
He was plainly of different mold from the 
usual run of vagrants. He might be a fine 
man down on his luck, she decided. Pres- 
ently she rose and went forward. The man 
she sought was sitting alone, staring 
| through the window, his elbow propped on 


the sill. Miss Emmy hesitated a moment, 
then sat down opposite him. He barely 
glanced in her direction and continued his 
survey of the bleak stretches. 

After an interval, ‘‘ Are they going to put 
you in jail?”’ she asked timidly. 

He turned to look at her, frowning. 
Then came recognition, and he smiled 
broadly. 

“T reckon so. Looks that way. I ain’t 
got the price of a ticket.” 

““What made you steal a ride?’’ was her 
next question. 

He flushed, but instead of answering re- 
sentfully, fixed on her an appraising gaze. 

“Because I wanted to get somewheres.”’ 

“But didn’t you have any money?” 

Her persistence irritated him. 

“No, ma’am, I did not,’’ he said sharply. 
“Tf [had had, I’d of been ridin’ comfortable 
like a white man. But a month ago I went 
broke. There just wasn’t a thing doing in 
my line, and I figured it might be better 
out in California. They’re always building 
roads or something out there.” 

“T see. And what will you do now?” 

He did not answer—merely humped his 
shoulders. 

“Won’t they put you in jail?” 

“T reckon they will.” ; 

“Have you ever been in jail before?” 

He was angry clear through now. 

“What business is it of yours ——? 
Yes, if you want the truth. I spent a night 
in the cells once for fightin’. But they 
turned me loose when I’d sobered up.” 

He did not appear to be ashamed of the 
incident, only resentful of her prying, and 
half turned his back. 

““Won’t you let me pay your fare so you 
can go on and get that job?’? Emmy in- 
quired. 

Slowly he turned full face to her. 

“What makes you offer that?” 

“Well, I don’t like to see an honest man 
go to jail.” 

“And no honest woman ought to mix up 
with any bum she happens to run across,” 
he retorted. 

The cruelty of it staggered Miss Emmy. 
She got up to go back to her car. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I didn’t 
mean it that way. But you touched me on 
the raw. I ain’t got so low that I’ll let a 
woman pay me out.”’ 

Miss Emmy sat down again. 

“Then why not let me lend it to you?” 

“‘Shucks, you don’t know me from a load 
of hay! But I’d pay you back—honest, 
I would, ma’am.”’ 

She started to open her purse in order to 
give him the money, and at that moment a 
wild idea struck her. Miss Emmy paused, 
laughed at the absurdity of it, then grew 
pink. Looking him straight in the eye she 
said, “Would you like to earn two hundred 
dollars?” 

“‘How?”’ he demanded uneasily. 

“By marrying me.”’ 

It was now his turn to laugh. He did so 
without restraint, slapping his leg. Then 
he dried his eyes and considered her 
quizzically. Plainly the old gal was nutty. 
The survey made Miss Emmy clench her 
teeth. She could have slain him for that 
laugh, but a realization of how queer her 
proposal must sound checked her impulse 
to leave. : 

“What the Sam Hill do you want to 
marry me for?’’ queried the vagrant. “A 
nice lady like you could get plenty others.” 

It was a crafty stroke, and Miss Emmy 
was somewhat mollified. 

“This is a matter of business and not 
of sentiment,” she said curtly. “I didn’t 
ask you to marry me because I want a 
husband or because I like your looks or 
anything like that. But I’ve got to get me 
a man right soon for—for business reasons, 
and it doesn’t much matter what man I 
get.” 

His eyes grew hard, his manner cautious. 

“Huh-huh—I see. What you want is to 
marry me and then we won’t ever see each 
other again. A will, maybe, or a legacy?” 

“That’s my affair. All you’ve got to do 
is to go through the ceremony. Then we 
part, and we'll never see each other again, 
I hope.”’ She added, seeing him hesitate, 
“And you'll get two hundred dollars cash 
as soon as it’s over.” 

He stared through the window a while. 

“Do you know what you’re doing?” he 
asked, his brows wrinkling. 

“Perfectly.” 
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“Supposing I’m married already. Then 
it wouldn’t be legal. You’re takin’ an 
awful chance, ma’am.” 

“T am supposing that you are not. Are 
you?” 

“No, ma’am. I came dog-gone near to 
it once, but I had a piece of luck. She done 
run off with a baker.” 

A silence followed this remark. It was 
broken by Miss Emmy asking, ‘‘ Well, is it 
a bargain?”’ 

He took a deep breath. 

“T’ll go you!” he said. ‘It ain’t like 
selling out, because we’ll never see each 
other again. And we can get a divorce, 
can’t we?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Then let’s fix up all the details, sister, 
right now. But first ring for the conductor 
and square him for the fare.” 

Such was the courtship of Miss Emmy 
and January Jones. They both got off at 
the next stop, and she gave Mr. Jones five 
dollars for expenses. She would have given 
him more, but entertained a fear that if 
she did the bridegroom might not appear 
next day. 

He turned up at the specified hour next 
morning, however, and they were married 
before a justice of the peace in the after- 
noon. Then, with her marriage certificate 
safely pinned in her stocking and a ring of 
her own buying on her finger, Mrs. Jones 
caught the night train for California. 

Of course she repented of the impulse be- 
foretwenty-four hours had elapsed. Looking 
back on it, the act seemed madness. She 
could not imagine what had driven her 
to the step—it must have been a brain 
storm. But it was too late to undo her 
folly, and she tried to banish her fears. 
She had one comfort—Jones did not know 
where she lived. Both had signed their full 
names to the register, but both had given 
fictitious addresses. Emmy had been in no 
mind to place herself at his mercy, lest he 
turn out a rascal and try to blackmail her. 

Shortly before her return home she in- 
formed her mother of the marriage, giving 
nothing but the bald facts. She did not 
state how she had met her husband, who 
he was, or what he did. She did not even 
mention that he was not with her, but this 
much Mrs. Rosser gathered from the con- 
text. Upon receipt of the news her mother 
went to bed with a sick headache, nor did 
she tell anybody in Lone Oak. 

Emmy was furious when she got back 
and learned that her friends were in igno- 
rance of the marriage. 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell people?” 
she demanded. 

“Because I just couldn’t—that’s why. 
I hoped and prayed it wasn’t true; that 
I'd wake up and find it was all a nightmare. 
Who is this man, Emmy?” Mrs. Rosser 
wiped her tear-streaked face with a hand- 
kerchief. “““How long have you known 
him? What does all this mystery mean?” 

Her daughter tried to fence. 

“To hear you talk, you’d think it was a 
crime to get married, mamma.”’ 

“So it is, like you did,” cried Mrs. 
Rosser. ‘‘Everybody in town will be talk- 
ing about you. We’re disgraced!” 

Then something happened to Miss Em- 
my’s composure. She began to shake, her 
eyes blazed, the words came in a torrent. 

“Ts it so dreadful for me to get married 
without asking everybody’s permission? 
It’s my own affair, isn’t it?” 

“But how ——” 

“T won’t tell you after what you’ve said 
tome. I never will. I did intend to, but 
I won’t now. I’m of age, and I’m quite 
capable of managing my own business.” 

“Emmy!’’ Mrs. Rosser stared at her 
daughter with much the same feelings a 
law-abiding hen might experience on the 
discovery that she had hatched a hawk. 

“That’s the truth!” shrilled Miss Emmy, 
her air wild. ‘Nobody ever even seemed 
to know I was alive. Why, I couldn’t even 
be nice to a man, or show I liked him, for 
fear—well, a girl like me doesn’t get a 
chance. So I made up my mind to make 
my own marriage. There was no other way. 
I had to rustle a man for myself, and I got 
me one.” 

She broke off, panting. 

“And I’m a married woman,” she re- 
sumed more calmly. ‘“‘I’ve got that much 
anyway. He promised never to come near 
me or bother me in any way. So where’s 
the harm?” 

“Harm?” snorted Mrs. Rosser, to whom 
this intelligence was a revelation. ‘Child, 
what have you done? Just you wait and 
see! Do you reckon he won’t want to 
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share it when he finds out you’ve got an 
income? Oh, no, not at all!’ 

“He promised to leave me alone,” said 
Emmy weakly. 

“You poor booby! What do you know 
about the fellow? Why, I bet you never 
saw him a dozen times! Where did you 
pick him up anyhow?” 

But in that direction she ran into a stone 
wall. Not another morsel of information 
could she extract from her daughter. She 
persevered to the point of a rupture, but 
Emmy met her importunities with evasions 
or obstinate silence. 

She found it harder to dodge the curios- 
ity of her friends. The ring on her finger 
broke the news to Annielee and Leila, but 
they displayed such stupefaction and reluc- 
tance to believe it possible that Emmy also 
produced the marriage certificate to clinch 
the matter. Then, of course, they almost 
tore her to pieces in their efforts to extract 
more. She put them off as well as she 
could, but the ordeal tried her ingenuity 
and control sorely. 

A dozen times she regretted ever having 
seen January Jones. _ 

And very soon doubts began to be cast 
on the genuineness of the marriage. From 
hints and sly smiles, gossip rapidly pro- 
gressed to denial that the wedding had ever 
taken place or that Emmy’s J. Jones 
existed in the flesh. Weren’t there a million 
J. Joneses in the world? And wouldn’t it 
be easy to think up his name? Well? 

Not a few Lone Oak skeptics took to 
tapping their foreheads when Emmy’s 
name came up in conversation. These 
whisperings reached her in time, occasion- 
ing acute distress. Would there never be 
any let-up to her troubles? The more she 
struggled to break the mesh the worse she 
became entangled. If she could only get 
rid of January Jones and bury the whole 
episode for all time! 

And so thinking, she had another inspira- 
tion. Why not bury him? After a decent 
interval, why not announce that her hus- 
band was dead and let the grave cover her 
deceptions? 

“But they wouldn’t believe me,’ she 
decided ruefully. ‘“‘They’d say I only made 
it up. No, that’s too raw.” 

That she should even have contemplated 
such a ruse shows the havoe made on 
Emmy’s mind by the strain of maintaining 
an imposture, and as time went on and her 
friends grew openly incredulous she deter- 
mined to try it. An item in a St. Louis 
newspaper furnished her the means. Itran 
as follows: 


The body of an unknown chainman is being 
held at the undertaking rooms of Lower & 
Close awaiting identification and instructions. 
It was found on the right of way of the X Y Z 
railroad a few miles from the city Tuesday 
morning. The deceased had evidently been run 
over, and it is supposed that he worked with 
one of the track gangs. 


, 


“T’m going away,” Emmy told her 
mother, and her expression was a marvel of 
tragic bearing-up under affliction. ‘“‘My 
husband is dead and I am going to bring 
his body here for burial.” 

Mrs. Rosser was long past the stage of 
surprises. If Emmy had announced that 
she aimed to go and fetch the baby home 
the good lady would have accepted the 
news calmly as merely another eccen- 
tricity. Reluctantly she had come to the 
conclusion that her daughter was hipped in 
a certain direction and that her only course 
was to make the best of it. 

“How did you hear?” she inquired. 

“T got word this morning. He was 
killed in an accident.” 

“Well, that’s one blessing,”’ said Mrs. 
Rosser piously, and Emmy did not re- 
sent it. 

Her mother wept despairingly after she 
had gone, quakingly wondering what would 
happen next; but reflection brought a 
gleam of comfort. Perhaps this would end 
the whole pitiful farce. Perhaps Emmy 
was doing it for that purpose. From the 
first Mrs. Rosser had found it difficult to 
believe in the romance, and now concluded 
that her original surmise was correct and 
Emmy had never had a beau at all. She 
prayed fervently that the poor child would 
do nothing to provoke a scandal. 

The St. Louis undertaker appeared 
frankly astonished when Emmy applied 
for the corpse. He asked a number of 
questions. She answered as well as she was 
able. 

“T don’t believe this is your husband, 
ma’am,” he said slowly. 

“What makes you think it isn’t?” 

“Have you looked at the body?”’ 
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“No,” said Emmy, shivering. “‘I couldn’t 
do that.” 

The undertaker pondered a moment. 

“You’re willing to take the responsi- 
bility that this is your husband, and pay all 
expenses?”’ 

“That’s what I came here for.”’ 

“All right; it’s your funeral, ma’am”’; 
and he went briskly to: work preparing for 
shipment. 

Apprised by wire when to expect her, the 
Lone Oak undertaker met the train and 
took charge of all arrangements. Later in 
the day he called at the Rosser home. 

“T reckon you want the casket sealed, 
don’t you, Miss Emmy?” he asked. He 
had known her since she was a baby and 
would never call her by any other name. 

“Yes, I think it best—on account of the 
accident, you know.” 

He looked at her strangely, but made no 
further remark. 

It was as fine a funeral as Lone Oak had 
ever witnessed. The Rossers had a numer- 
ous connection, and such was the respect 
in which the family was held throughout 
the county that people came from miles 
round, and hundreds who hardly knew 
them attended out of curiosity. 

Early in the morning a lady called at 
their house, and when Emmy entered the 
room she silently embraced her and 
wept. Emmy was touched by her sym- 
pathy and, conjecturing that she was an 
old friend of her mother’s, permitted her 
free access. She promptly took entire 
direction of everything, receiving callers 
who came as a mark of sympathy, arrang- 
ing the floral tributes and giving orders to 
the undertaker. Mrs. Rosser supposed her 
to be an unknown friend of Emmy’s and 
was grateful for her efficient aid. So she 
remained to lunch, sat with the family dur- 
ing the service at the house, walked out 
directly behind Emmy and her mother and 
occupied the same carriage on the way to 
the cemetery. 

The friends of the family asked one 
another who she could be. Rumor had it 
that the lady was the deceased husband’s 
sister, but next day it came out that she 
was from the country, an entire stranger to 
the Rossers, and officiating at funerals was 
a hobby with her. However, she had done 
a fine job. 

Emmy left all apprehension there in the 
cemetery. As she came away it seemed to 
her that the recent months of worry and 
dread vanished and she was her old self 
again, free to take up her life where she had 
forsaken it for romantic adventure. Out of 
respect for the dead, nobody would bother 
her now with questions about her hus- 
band, and she had no fears that Mr. Jones 
would learn her whereabouts or that his 
existence could ever prove an embarrass- 
ment. As to the nameless unfortunate 
who slept in Prairie View, her conscience 
was easy. He was filling another man’s 
place, but at least he had received proper 
interment instead of going to a pauper’s 
grave. So she donned widow’s weeds and 
comported herself with a sweet and gentle 
melancholy. 

Had Emmy stuck to the routine of her 
girlhood life all might have been well. But 
the curse of unrest was now upon her. She 
must be up and doing. The blight of 
romanticism had her in its fell grip. She 
took to writing for the moving pictures. 
And of course she was just the type for the 
work. Her first effort was too saccharine 
for even a studio mind; but in the second 
Emmy contrived to invent such weird, 
fantastic and unnatural situations that the 
entire scenario department which sat on it 
pronounced the thing a masterpiece, a 
vital, throbbing picture of real life, the 
gripping story of man’s perfidy and a true 
woman’s wrongs, which every wife and 
mother should not fail to see. They sent 
her a check, and not long afterwards Emmy 
won to fame by getting her picture pub- 
lished in a film magazine. Also, she spent 
most of the check joining various leagues 
and film writers’ unions. 

Ye gods and little fishes, little did she 
foresee the consequences of her vanity! 
For here came a letter from January Jones. 
He had seen the piece in the magazine and 
was sure glad to know of her success. How 
was she anyhow? He was well and doing 
fine; he hoped she was well and doing 
fine. He had left California and was now 
building roads in Arkansas, but he often 
thought of her and all that had happened. 
Say, couldn’t she smoke up sometime and 
let out a roar? He would sure enough like 
to hear from her. And he remained yrs 
truly, Jan. 


July 2,192! 


A peculiar:inward tremor took hold of 
Emmy on receipt of this missive. She re- 
turned no reply, but she knew now that 
this would not be the last of him. She felt 
in her bones that never again would she 
have peace of mind. — 

Three months passed without incident, 
and she was lulled to a false sense of secu- 
rity. Then one day on her way to the post 
office she glimpsed a stranger through the 
window of Kelly’s Eating House, and 
hurried on with her heart in her throat. 
It was Jones—not the soiled and shame- 
faced derelict of the train journey, it is 
true, but she could never mistake his eyes. 
For the fraction of a second they had met 
hers, and their laughing, quizzical expres- 
sion shook her more than hostility would 
have done. 

Jones nodded after the retreating figure 
and asked carelessly of Kelly, “‘Who is that 
lady?’”’ ‘ 

“Who? Her? Oh, that’s Miss Emmy 
Rosser, or leastways that was her name. 
But she’s a widow lady now,” replied the 
eating-house man as he drew a cup of © 
coffee. 

“Ts that so?’’ Jones was smiling. ‘‘And 
who might her husband have been?”’ 

“‘T disremember the guy’s name now,” 
said Kelly. “But from all I hear he was a 
no-account.” 

Mr. Jones’ manner was very quiet now, 
but also very purposeful. 

‘“When did he die?”’ 

“TLet’s see—I think they done buried 
him about six months ago. It was right 
queer too. Nobody knowed for a long 
while she was married, and wouldn’t be- 
lieve ait ontil she brung the body home. 


‘Well, nothing much—only that lady is 
my wife.” 

Kelly paused in his work of spreading fly 
paper and said in a grating voice, ‘“‘Say, let 
me tell you something! Miss Emmy’s one 
of the finest women in this town, and you 
cut out that bunk right now. Under- 
stand?” 

“But it’s a fact!” 

The loyal Kelly would not listen to him, 
but nevertheless the news became common 
property before the morning waned, and if 
a bomb had been dropped into Lone Oak it 
could not have caused more intense con- 
sternation. 

Mrs. Rosser heard it from the rector’s 
wife and went moaning homeward. 

“Emmy Rosser,” she cried, “‘what does 
this mean? There’s a man in town says 
he’s your husband. What next?” 

Her daughter had had time to steel her- 
self for this trial, and consequently met it 
with composure. 

“It’s true. I saw him on the way to the 
post office. I must have made a mistake. 
The man I buried was somebody else. 
He’d been killed in a train accident, and I 
couldn’t be sure.” 

Mrs. Rosser stared at her a moment, 
then burst into tears, rocking her body 
from side to side. 

“Child, have you lost your mind?” she 
wailed. ‘‘Oh, what’ does it all mean any- 
how? Where will it end? I never know 
whether to believe you or not any more.” 

“Y’m sorry, mamma, but I can’t help 
Ne And this needn’t make any difference 

0 us.” 

“Oh, won’t it?” cried her mother, stung 
to anger. “‘We’re disgraced,'that’s all. But 
I suppose that doesn’t make any difference 
to you! Oh, oh—I always knew something 
like this would happen! Your Aunt Alice 
was a little off too.” 

“Thank you,” returned Emmy, and left 
the room. 

She rang up the undertaker and re- 
quested him to call. Ed obeyed in acute 
distress. 

“Sure, I know!” he said before she had 
half finished her explanation. “I knew all 
along you’d made a bad mistake, Miss 
Emmy; but I didn’t say anything for fear 
of stirring up talk. And I made Jim, my 
nigger, keep his mouth shut too.” 

“But how did you know it was a mis- 
take?’’ demanded Emmy, wiping her eyes. 

“Well, you see, ma’am, the guy we 
buried was a Chinaman.” 


“Chinaman? The paper said chainman _ 


employed on the railroad!”’ 

The undertaker nodded. He was puzzled, 
but reflected that women were often queer 
about these things. 

“‘Printer’s mistake, I reckon. They got 
the letters twisted.” 

He promised by everything he held 
sacred to keep silence on this feature of the 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
affair and gave Emmy some excellent ad- 
vice as to how she should go about her 
explanation of the mistake. 

“Tt’ll all come right, ma’am,”’ he assured 
her. ‘‘So don’t you cry.” 

Emmy carried out his instructions to the 
letter. She simply announced to two or 
three girl friends that she had made an 
error of identity owing to the accident, 
circumstances, place and occupation hav- 
ing combined to delude her. Yes, the man 
in town was her husband. Beyond that she 
would say nothing and, although burning 
up with curiosity, Lone Oak had to be 
content with this meager explanation. 

Mr. Jones would contribute nothing to 
satisfy them either, and he was not the sort 
of individual one questions freely. When 
somebody ventured a direct query he 
caught him up so short that everyone else 
desisted. And in a few days the sensation 
flattened out, as sensations always do. 
Work must be done and dinners must be 
cooked; so after any disturbance life soon 
slips back into its channel. The better ele- 
ment of Lone Oak rapidly came to the 
viewpoint that the affair might be nothing 
juicier than a mistake, after all, and left 
Jones and Miss Emmy to work out their 
salvation undisturbed. 

He secured the contract for paving the 
town square, and when it was learned that 
he represented one of the largest paving 
companies of the Southwest the citizens 
corrected their first impression that Jones 
was a bum, a worthless adventurer come to 
prey on a woman. Where she met him, how 
the marriage came about and what had 
led her to think he was dead worried the 
gossips sorely, but nothing was flung to 
whet their appetites. 

On a night he came to see her. He was 
all dressed up in a gray striped suit and 
his neck was beautifully shaved. At first 
Emmy sent word by the colored maid that 
she was not at home, but when Mr. Jones 
displayed no intention of leaving, but sat 
himself down to a quiet evening of reading 
in the parlor, she descended. 

“Well?” 


Her poise rather flustered January. 

“T just dropped in to see you, ma’am, 
to find out what you aimed to do about 
this business,” he began. 

“Nothing. What is there to do? You 
agreed never to bother me, so please go 
away. You can go your own way and Ill 
go mine.” 

He wagged his head in dissent. 

“Tt ain’t so easy as all that,’’ he re- 
marked. 

There was a short silence, which Emmy 
broke by demanding in tones she could not 
keep steady, ‘‘ Why did you tell them I was 
your wife? You didn’t have to do that. It 
was cruel. Nobody would ever have found 
out.” 

“Yes, and what did you tell them you 
were a widow lady for?’”’ he demanded re- 
sentfully. “‘Hey? What did you go and 
say I was dead for, and grab a stiff some- 
wheres and bury it for me? Do you call 
that fair and square? Huh?” 

“T don’t see how it could make any 
difference to you.” 

“You don’t, don’t you? Now you listen 
to me, woman!” he said. ‘‘ You got off on 
the wrong foot somewheres, and you ain’t 
runnin’ straight yet. I done told Kelly you 
were my wife because they were bound to 
find it out some day—yes, they would too. 
You can’t livea lie, ma’am. And we’ve got 
to pay through the nose for every crooked 
thing we do. Believe me, I know! So I 
figured it would be best for us both if I told 
7em instead of letting ’em find out for 
themselves. Besides, if I’d waited and 
we'd both told them they’d have figured 
we ribbed it up. Ain’t that so?”’ 

“But what good did it do?” 

**Just this—we’re both in the clear now. 
No deception or nothing. They don’t know 
how it happened, of course, but that’s our 
own business. And from now on you 
needn’t worry.” 


THE SATURDAY 


She pondered this a while. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘‘And will you 
go away?”’ 

“When I get good and ready—when I 
finish my job, and not before.’’ He toyed 
with his hat as though uncertain what to 
say next. ‘“‘Ma’am, there’s just one thing 
I’d like to know: What’d you want to 
marry for at all? You must’ve had a 
mighty good reason to go and do a thing 
like that.” 

“Well, I won’t tell you.’’: 

“Allright. But I think I know anyhow. 
The other girls, wasn’t it? And then you 
got in deeper and deeper, and couldn’t pull 
out.” 

“Good night. I haven’t time to talk to 
you any more.” 

She strode haughtily out of the room, 
but January Jones did not go. Indeed he 
delayed his departure so long that she re- 
turned in order to find out what detained 


im. 

“You still here?” 

I am,” he replied cheerfully. ‘‘Say, I 
been thinking this over, and don’t you 
reckon we could fix it up—sort of get 
together?” 

“Ridiculous!”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied J. Jones. 
“T’m not so sure about that. I’m a rough- 
neck and you’re the daughter of Judge 
Rosser, but the difference ain’t so much 
outside of this burg, and you could learn 
me things. I pick up things awful fast. 
And I’d be mighty good to you, ma’am. I 
ain’t mean. I’d make a real good hus- 
band.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t—if you were the last 
man on earth—do you remember what you 
did ee I asked you if you’d marry me?” 

“é =i. ” 


“You laughed.” 

“Oh, well, you sprung it so sudden,’”’ he 
retorted. ‘And that ain’t half as bad as 
what you did. You offered me two hundred 
dollars to marry you!”’ 

She saw that he was angry and it de- 
lighted her. 

**And,”’ she reminded him, ‘“‘you took it.” 

“God help me,” said January Jones, 
looking her straight in the face, “I did!” 
And getting up, he awkwardly bade her 
good night. 

When she went upstairs Emmy told her 
mother, ‘Well, if it’s any satisfaction to 
you to know it, we’ve talked over and 
settled everything. He’ll go away soon and 
never bother me again.” » 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Ros- 
ser fervently. 

Curiously enough, her daughter did not 
seem to feel the satisfaction the prospect 
might have been expected to produce. 
And she was downright snappy with Leila 
Pierce when the latter called next morning 
to draw her out about what had happened, 
for of course the whole town knew of 
Jones’ visit to the Rosser home. 

“Well, I don’t know anything about Mr. 
Jones except what I hear, but I will say he 
is handsome,” purred Leila with an odd 
little smile. 

“There’s something so—I don’t know 
what—sort of reckless, and his eyes’re al- 
ways asking questions. He may be a rough- 
neck, but he is handsome. Nobody can 
deny that.” 

Emmy cast on her a glance of pene- 
tration. 

“Ts that so?’”’ she said. ‘‘ Well, he’s my 
husband and not yours, Leila Pierce, and 
you leave him alone.” 

At the precise moment she was issuing 
this warning Kelly of the Eating House was 
giving Jones another. 

“Say, Jan,” he remarked, ‘“‘you’re about 
due for trouble.” 

“Fine! That’s music to me. Where, 
Fatty?” 

“And you cut out callin’ me Fatty, too. 
I don’t like it.” 

“All right, ol’-timer. 
news?” . 

Easily mollified—‘‘ Well, I done heard 
that them Mexicans of yourn got in a 
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A Series of Pencil Portraits. No. 7—THE DRAFTSMAN 


“Bill” Smithers, the draftsman, had been 
hearing about Dixon’s Eldorado pencils for 
so long that he finally decided to try one. 


For the first time in months he was seen to 
smile at his work. I asked the reason. 


“T guess it’s this Eldorado pencil,” said 
Bill. “It suits me better than any other 
pencil I have ever used. Why, it speeds 
along so smoothly and evenly that I hardly 
know I have a pencil in my hand.” 
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A July 4th Suggestion 
A New HICKOK Belt 


— with initial or monogram buckle 


Whether you plan to spend the Fourth in town or country, or at the 
seashore, don't overlook the prominence of your belt. It 
will make or mar your suit. 

A new HICKOK Belt—with initial or monogram buckle—will con- 
tribute its share towards your well-groomed impression. HICKOK 
Belts and Buckles represent the highest attainable quality of belt and 
buckle making. They are comfortable to wear and show their high 
quality to the end. The new HICKOK Slide Buckle “stays put”’ at 
It is GUARANTEED not to slip. 
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Summer Uses 
for Electric Heat 


Y SUPPLYING heat for ©— 
many processes, C-H Elec- 
tric Space Heaters im- 
prove working conditions, reduce 
fire hazard and eliminate excessive 
heat, poisonous fumes or irritat- 
ing odors. | 
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On envelope machines—for drying 
gum and folding; on printing 
presses—for drying paper and tak- 
ing out static electricity; in japan- 
ning ovens; under asphalt kettles; 
for keeping food warm in cafeterias; 
for drying films, negatives and blue 
prints—in fact, wherever heat is 

required, C-H Space Heaters pro- 

vide safe, economical heat. Hun- | i 
dreds of thousands in use. | 


“*Two Feet of 
Electrical Heat’’ 
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Each heater is 24 inches long, 3/16-inch 
thick, 500 watts’ capacity. Installed 
singly or in groups on electric light or 
motor circuits. No assembly required. 
In your plant you will find many uses 
for C*H Electric Space Heaters. 


For sale by Electrical Supply 
Dealers. Price, $3.00 each. ’ 
THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. | 
Industrial Heating Dept. \ 
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shipment of mescal somehow and they aim 
to hold a jamboree.” 

“Shucks. I can handle them birds with 
one hand! Just let me catch ’em—that’s 
all!” 

“Well, don’t say I didn’t give you fair 
warning,” returned the eating-house man. 

His words recurred to January in a flash 
next night when somebody woke him by 
pounding on the front door of his lodging 
house and bawling, “Fire! Fire! Come 
alive, Jones!”’ 

Next he heard the wild progress of the 
engine down the street towards the station 
and running feet as the citizens poured pell- 
mell from their homes. Only half clad, he 
followed them. 

A converted cattle car on a siding next to 
the cotton mill was ablaze. It was one 
of the cars brought to Lone Oak as bunk 
houses for the paving gang and some of 
them were in it. 

“The hydrant’s broke!’ yelled a fire- 
man. “The hydrant’s broke and we can’t 
get any water!” 

“Axes!”’ bellowed the chief. 
the door!”’ 

They made the attempt, but the first to 
try were driven back. Then suddenly a 
man sprang up on the beam below the end 
feed door and started to crawl through the 
narrow opening. The crowd set up a frantic 
shout and surged forward, and next mo- 
ment a body shot through the aperture as 


“*Smash in 


‘though fired from a gun. 


“He’s flingin’ ’em out!’’ bawled Kelly. 
“He’s a-flingin’ ’em out! It’s Jones! 
Stand by to eatch ’em, men!” 

Cries of terror from the interior of the 
car, then sounds of a struggle, and rising 
above it the great voice of January Jones: 

“Keep back, you yellowbellies! I’ll kill 
the first man who tries torush me! One at 
atime! Out you go!” And another drink- 
dazed, helpless Mexican catapulted into the 
arms of the spectators. The heat was so 
terrific the firemen could scarcely face it to 
receive him. 

“‘Jan!’’ shrieked Kelly. ‘‘Come on out! 
Jump, man! Leave ’em and jump!” 

The answer came ‘In a minute! 
three more! You next!” 

The last one out was screaming, his 
clothes on fire. They smothered the flames 
and hurried him away. Then all turned 
with one accord to see the foreman emerge. 
But he did not come. They shouted, but 
there was no response. Then Kelly showed 
the stuff that was in him. -Puffing and 
blowing, he climbed up on the beam below 
the feed door and reached inside the open- 
ing. The smoke billowed about his head, 
but he did not falter. 

“Got him! Help me, somebody!” 


Just 
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The fire chief vaulted up to his side and 
together they dragged Jones from the car. 
He didn’t look human. 

“All out,” he mouthed at them, and 
fainted. 


Utterly exhausted, Doctor Spivy emerged 
from the Sanders’ Memorial Hospital 
about eight o’clock next morning. At the 
gate he encountered Leila Pierce, all 
a-flutter. 

“Oh, doctor, will he live?” 

“Don’t know,” said Spivy irritably. 
“Friend of yours?” 

“It would be so dreadful if he didn’t. 
He has such a noble character, doctor.” 

Spivy appeared to be rather surprised. 

“He has wonderful thoughts,” Leila 
continued, “‘and he expresses them so 
beautifully. You’d never think it of him, 
doctor, would you?” 

“T would not,” he admitted emphati- 
cally. ‘So he expresses them beautifully, 
hey? I wonder who did this then?” 

With that he thrust into her hands a 
soiled sheet of ruled paper. It was ad- 
dressed to the paving company, and ap- 
peared to be a report. 


dear sir; The work is going 0 k but why in 
hell dont you send some more sement. We 
need more sement bad and the sand ain’t what 
it should be. The gang has tried to throw off on 
me some but I bust one of them wide open and 
they sure went back to work quick. i will not 
stand for no monkey business. 

wether is clear and fine and every thing going 
nice. Nothing much has happened, 

yrs truly *° J. JoNEs. 


The doctor chuckled at the consternation 
in Leila’s face, pocketed the paper and 
drove off. The next person to hail him was 
Emmy. 

‘How is he, doctor?”’ 

“Well,” said Spivy, assuming his profes- 
sional air, ‘‘he has first-degree burns of the 
scalp, the face and the neck ——”’ 

Emmy blanched. 

““And second degree of the back and 
hips, with first and second degree of the 
arms and hands; and the region between 
the sternum and pelvis ——”’ 

“Oh, doctor, is it that bad?” she ex- 
claimed. “‘What does it all mean in 
English, doctor? Is there any hope? Will 
he get well?” 

A glance at her white face, and the medi- 
cine man came down to earth. 

“Yes, there is.. He’s got a chance. If he 
can get some skin. he may pull through. 
Jones is a tough nut.” 

“Skin would save him?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then,” said Emmy, starting to climb 
intohiscar, ‘‘youcanskinme. Let’shurry!”’ 
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F BY h it g Z S 7 4 TD I FP 
in Pea bermriae ould not be raining By K JE YO GA Il 155 JE I looked over the western headlands toward 


Falmouth, where the Odette had learned her 
; sure to be sleepy} Wait for a schooner is oy prus TRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH _ fitst bitter lesson, What a pother she had 
‘morning of a South Dp 8° On the soft, moist kicked up when she had ceased to be a rich 
over the dancing wavg °Von Summer I sat on a bench on the Hoe and lazily looked out man’s plaything and been forced to earn her living! That had happened weeks before 
against the sharp-cu hlets. No white spot gleaming over the green water orshimmering I knew her, but I knew her story. Laden with pottery clay, she had sailed for Boston 
why my partner had horizon looked like the sail of the Odette. I asked myself again from South Devon straight into rough seas, had choked her pumps with the clay—and 
lady of the seas. wished me to run down here from London and await this little | with indignation, I liked to fancy—and had been forced into Queenstown, where our 
That trifling matte’ destroyers were then forgathering. Cargo unloaded, pumps cleared, cargo reloaded, 
voyage from Sables of the jettisoning of the deck load of pit props on the previous _ she had gone out into a southwesterly gale which had driven her up.the Bristol Channel, 
telegrams with Cap ’Olonne could easily have been adjusted by an exchange of with pumps again useless and seven feet of water inher. At Barry Docks the Queenstown 
excuse for a little 2! Saltier. Did LeCroix really. want to present me with an performance had been repeated, and she had cleared when the President’s cabled 
red-haired Gascon, acation? So he had said, but my partner was a great, jolly, proclamation prohibited the war zone to all American sailing craft. The Jennie Lee, as 
reticence or conc prodigal of words, of gestures, of money, of everything; and she was then called, was doomed to rot and rust away in a lost corner of docks crowded 
Falment or innocent deceit rested on his shoulders as would a pink with grimy, hustling coal transports. How I had saved her—but my idle thoughts 
neck of a hippopotamus. I had left London with an amused, vague rambled from the Odette to Odette. 

hat LeCroix for some reason wanted me away, and I was glad that he did, Odette was a French girl of many contradictions; too naive to be haughty, too 
for a week’s loafing was a welcome novelty. handsome to be winsome; the perfect one—chic, demure, charged to the end of her long, 


She Twisted About, and in a Second Projected a Foot Inside the Golden-Heeled Stipper 


3 
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fine hair with youth, elasticity, electricity 
and all kinds of esprit; too good to be 
vain, too beautiful to be good, too good 
This was my summary of 
what LeCroix and his charming, powdered 
wife had said of Odette at different times. 
It was rather confused and vague, but 
it was the best I could do until I saw her. 
In the meantime she was a mascot to 
whom I owed much, and LeCroix more. 

I chuckled as I thought of Odette. I 
had had lots of fun about her over there in 
St.-Nazaire, and I had craved fun at that 
time, too, and snatched every chance to 
How surprised she would be if 
she could know how intimately and in- 
cessantly she had been described and re- 
described by people who had not seen her 
since she was five years old. LeCroix, her 


to be true. 


make it. 


guardian, and 
madame, his 
good wife, had 
promised each 
other and me 
that she should 
visit London if it 
could be man- 
aged. I had al- 
ways the vague 
hope that I 
should some day 
look into the 
radiant eyes of 
this daughter of 
Provence. 

My lazy 
thought drifted 
to the past. I 
closed my eyes 
and pretended 
that I heard the 
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That was Jim Shaw, a Ne 
York shipping man, alert 
any compass needle ar 
more dependable, for he hi 
neither variation nor devi 
tion, and always point 
true north. 

So I left my message ; 
that and pondered over th 
lustrous pear! of pulchrituc 
and why she was hidden fro; 
me. Such perfidy on the pa 
of Isidore LeCroix and m 
dame, his amiable, roug 
wife, must be punishec 
such cunning must be ci 
cumvented; such duplicit 
must be overmatched. ] 
was outraged dignity, ne 
the impossible perfections ¢ 
Odette, which dragged m 
back to London. This exv 
erant prodigal Gascon, t 
hom somebody in St 
aire had aptly applie 
idy’s description 
tof Navarre—‘“‘a ric 
brape, ripe to burst 
must not beallowedt 
bd in hiding this para 
French girlhood fror 
eply injured partne1 

I had first hear 
& of Odette the sum 
‘ mer before as I ha 
* sat on ashaded sea 
* on the Boulevar 
de l’Ocean at St. 
azaire. I ha 
on in a mood t 

: art 
“a 


bet 
love 


beat of Drake’s 
drum and the 
click of his biased 
bowl as it hit the 
jack. I dreamed 
of his climbing a 
tree in Darien 
and gazingsouth, 
the first English- 
man to see the 
Pacific Ocean; of 
his planting a 
cross on the coast 
of what was to 
be California; of the associa- 
tion thus established by Ply- 
mouth with ocean shores 
which in the future were to 
send tribute of furs to an Astor and so found a family which 
should represent it in Parliament. I dreamed of the May- 
flower, heading west, burying a blunt nose in Atlantic roll- 
ers, a solid craft, befitting her passengers, without flare to 
her bows, rake to her masts or grace in her lines; solemn- 
minded and dutifully answering her helm with a stolid 
deliberation; dependable, broad-beamed matron, con- 
trasting sharply with the Odette, a saucy aristocrat of 
the seas reduced by war to work, carrying cargo with 
blithe buoyancy. 

And then I suppose I went off sound, for I afterward had 
a jumbled recollection of boarding the Mayflower, hove to 
off the Lizard, fighting Drake hand to hand with a cutlass 
and leaping over high bulwarks into the Odette with 
unconscious Odette doubled over my shoulder. I was 
about to lay the inanimate form of the innocent girl on 
what would have been the quarter-deck if the schooner had 
possessed one, but she recovered with a jump and shrieked 
so wildly that I woke. A page boy just old enough to 
possess a cracking voice was screeching falsetto into my 
ear and tapping me on the shoulder. He had three close- 
set rows of buttons down his front, and I remember won- 
dering where he had got so many, for the button aftermath 
of war was notoriously a short crop. He handed me a 
telegram. ‘‘Just arrived at the hotel, sir. Thought as 
you'd like it prompt.” 

I read the message and fiercely demanded the next train 
for London. The boy cocked his eye at the clouds, studied 
the waters, scanned the horizon. 

“T’m not going by sea,”’ I said sharply. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,’”’ he said politely, “but I was 
raised to the fishing, and I can’t think of nothing if I ain’t 
looking round. You could catch the ten-thirty if you was 
quick.” 

“Run!” I ordered. ‘Tell them to make out my bill and 

‘ you pack my suitcase!” 

The boy glanced at the heavens. 

“You won’t have to tack,” I said sharply. ‘The wind’s 
dead astern of you.” 


he 
Odette Had Evidently Dragged it Off Her 
Shoulders, Stepped Out of it, and Kicked 


Off Her Slippers Anyhow 


He grinned and was off. When I reached the hotel my 
suitease was in a taxi and Buttons stood by, bill in hand. 

“Pay me in the taxi,” he said, and waved mein. Hesat 
by my side while I counted out money and complimented 
him on his efficiency. ‘‘The head porter’s took bad,” he 
explained, ‘‘so we gets things done.’’ At the station he 
glanced inside. ‘‘ We’ve saved the tide,” he said. 

In the train I reread my telegram: 


Odette incomunicada chez LeCroix. BEARWAL 


Odette hidden away in LeCroix’s house—why? Myself 
beguiled to the other end of England—why? Bearwal in 
London—why? How had Jim Shaw—Bearwal was Jim’s 
New York cable address—come to know LeCroix? How 
had Jim ever heard of Odette? How did he know of my 
interest in Odette? Why should he telegraph to me about 
her? I scribbled on a blank sheet, addressing it on chance 
to Jim’s London club: : 

Take monsieur and madame auto Seven Oaks dinner to-night. 
Meet me Paddington four-forty-five. 

I wrapped this telegram round a half crown, flung it out 
as we ran through a small station and saw it picked up by a 
porter. It was incredible that it should arrive in time; 
improbable that Jim would be in his club; uncertain that 
he knew the LeCroix’s well enough to get them out of the 
way for the evening; and most unlikely that all would be 
free of engagements. On the other hand Jim’s cable ad- 
dress described the man. Bearwal—the bear and walrus— 
came from a Californian device signifying unconquerable 
energy. The bear floated on a lonely ocean, sitting on top 
of a dead walrus. 

“Tf he sits still he starves,” Jim would:say contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘If he eats the walrus he drowns. Failures read it 
that way.” He would snort here. ‘‘He nibbles carefully,” 
he would add, “‘and in the end he floats ashore in a skin 
canoe, thirsty but safe.” wi hn eases 


other woman— 
young, old, ugly— 
for outside in the 
mouth of the Loire 
I could see the 
smokestack of the 
Swedish steamship 
Lowisa, laden with - 
the steel rails for 
which I had been 
impatiently wait- 
ing and the St.- 
Mihiel sector clamoring. 
A vehement, red-haired 
man on the next seat to 
mine had talked in words 
of flame to his companion 
of Odette. His Gascon 
imagination, warm as tropical sunset, had been un- 
hampered by fact; for I gathered that he had not seen 
this girl since her ‘childhood. He was her guardian, his 
companion her mother’s notary and lawyer, and this 
accidental meeting could only last an hour. So these 
two elderly men had let their tongues run loose, careless 
that I must hear. When the notary and the guardian had 
parted at last with a sounding smack on the cheek of the 
former from the lips of the latter I had liked the exuber- 
ant kisser none the less, and I had adored Odette. 

“Who is this man?” I had asked of a passing ac- 
quaintance. 

“Monsieur LeCroix, a coal dealer without coal, a ship- 
owner without ships, but a rich man with money.” 

Thad gone laughing to La Nouvelle Entrée. The Lowisa’s 
funnel was now in line with les phares and she would soon 
dock. I should board her in the entrance lock. 

I had arrived there just as her nose had pushed through 
the opened lock gate, and I had seen with surprise that her 
name was Louisa and her flag American; but I had not 
thought of a mistake at Brest until I had climbed to the 
bridge and shaken hands with the lieutenant commander 
in charge of her. It had dawned on us at the same moment 
that the Lowisa had been missent south with unwanted 
rails; that the Louisa had come here with unneeded coal. 
My language—but the flow had been checked by sight of a 
man tripping over a rope on the dock side and falling head- 
long between hull and wall. I had flung over a fat fender 
and—well, it had partly saved him. The bundle I had gone 
in after and tumbled into a boat was still breathing. 

That afternoon when I was bathing off the Rochers du 
Lion there had swum toward me a small but active, vio- 
lently red-headed whale, whom I had impulsively addressed. 

“Monsieur,” I said, ‘‘the steamer which came to-day 
has coal which may be sold. If you approach monsieur le 
colonel Americain, the embarkation officer, perhaps he 
would sell to you, if you can get a permit from authorities.” 

LeCroix had rolled over and was floating, his two large 


Ser 
Pf bn tho 


pipe 


feet projecting upward like a toy schooner with sails spread 


)) (a J 
tyat-winged, and he had looked at me sidewise with 
‘traditional Gascon suspicion in his oblique glance. 

“T should indeed hug the coal to my heart,” he haf said: 
but why does monsieur extend this great favor t@, me 4 
tranger?”’ ‘ 

“T wish,” I had politely responded, ‘‘that Maden! oiselle 
idette should be warm.” 

LeCroix had swept one great hand upward beneath the 
arface, and so was treading water. Towering MiRhove me 


ith a high dignity, he had demanded an ex, 
ae thunderous bellow of an Alaska seal. 
istant drowning and had quickly apologs 
lained. He had said, standing very straigh 
aat mademoiselle was the daughter of a b 
‘is boyhood, now dead, and of Madame § 
naracter and lofty mien, living in the 
imself for having so freely mentioned th 

idy in so public a place, and tac 
stening. He had ended, as we 
lage, by asking me to dinner. TY 
ining and had tried to embra 
vhole cargo. That night I was p 
‘ife, whose dinner was delicious. 

ad prepared for me a tarte aux fi 

1e as a worker of miracles, a 
‘ratched me as though they expé 
‘onderful conjuring trick. Coal! 
oal! Ships? The government had ¢ 
oasting fleet of steamers! If only II 
rought a fleet to his dock she would 

“Impossible!’’ I had interrupted, 
rould you get veal, mushrooms, swé 

“From the same place you would 
nswered, laughing. 

And then I had told her hus} 
sxarned from the commandg 
ee, an American schoone 
‘wo weeks later LeCroix 
nd pointed to a schoone 

“The Odette,’’ he had 
_ I was able to tell him 
nd these also he had h 
is house now, and 
on. I was the LeCr 
alked of her every 
heir united fancies 


planation in 

I had feared 
rized and ex- 
t in the water, 
loved friend of 
eravin, of noble 
idi. He blamed 
e€ name of a young 
fully rebuked me for 
walked together up the 
e next day he had come 
ce me. He had got the 
resented to his charming 
With her own hands she 
amboises. She looked on 
d her still bright eyes 
cted each moment some 
I had got her husband 
aken over all his little 
waved my wand and 

do me a tourte grasse. 
‘‘Where in wartime 
etbreads, madame?” 

Pet the ships,’’ she had 


and what I had incidentally 
br of the Louisa. The Jenny 
, lay useless in Barry Dock. 
ad dragged me to the dock side 
flying the French flag. 
/ cried—‘‘once the Jenny Lee.”’ 
of two more bottled-up schooners, 
ought. I dined nearly every day at 
ad been adopted by madame as a 
ix mascot; Odette was mine. We had 
day, and the LeCroix’s had strained 
to endow her with every perfection. 


: 1 


“Alas’’— Madame Seravin Tapped Her Forehead With Her Forefinger —‘‘We Can Only Have Pity for Her. She is Ill. 
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Odette and the tourte grasse were promised to me after 
the war. Well, I had had the luscious pie in London. And 
now Odette was there, and I was denied. I was still think- 
ing it over when I saw Jim Shaw on the Paddington 
platform, the same old wire-haired, lean-faced bunch of 
electric wires as ever. 

“He talks like a merry megaphone and laughs like a 
happy lobo wolf,” said Jim as we got into his hired car. 
“Where did you find him?” 

““A war capture,” I answered—‘“‘at St.-Nazaire. I did 
him some good turns. After I was demobilized I bought 
five schooners in a bunch at Boston and offered him a 
charter by cablegram. He answered, offering partnership. 
We’re making money.” Jim grinned. 

“‘T should say you ought,’’ he answered. “I had to bait 
the Seven Oaks hook with a twenty-one-hundred-ton 
steamer before he bit. I hope Odette is worth it.” 

“T hope she is, Jim.” 

“ce Hope? ” 

*‘T’ve never seen her.’”’ I told him the tale of Odette. 
““Why am I barred?”’ I asked. 

“You are young and handsome,” Jim said, laughing. 
‘She is all heart. She is marked down for another. You 
and she must never, never meet.” 

“Guess again.” 

“‘She’s cross-eyed. She can’t make good.” 

“That’s more likely. How did you get onto her?”’ 

“T looked you up at your office and met LeCroix. He 
said he had heard of me—welcomed me as your friend and 
took me home with him. I saw a skirt streaking it upstairs 
and heard him say in what he thought was a whisper, ‘A 
friend of Roke—he must not see Odette.’”’ 

“‘And you telegraphed on that?” I asked, laughing. 

“Sure! I was right or you wouldn’t be here. How long 
do you want?” 

“Keep ’em till ten o’clock.” 

“The hour’s. noted,” said Jim. 
the office for me now.” 

“T had better not go too near. Somebody might see me 
and tell him.” 

Jim pulled up. 


“LeCroix’s waiting at 


“Good luck,” he said, and was off. 


qr 


Y PLAN became more ambitious as I dressed for 
dinner. If I could lure Odette into LeCroix’s auto- 
mobile I should add such éclat to my triumph as to imperil 


She is Delirious. 


a partnership. I should make LeCroix ridiculous; he 
would forgive me much, but not that. If I could find the 
chauffeur the automobile was mine. To get past Jacques 
was another matter. Jacques was an incorruptible old 
family servant of LeCroix’s, who had the heart of a kindly 
pessimist and the wrinkled face of a humorist nipped by 
adversity. When emotion hit his soul his eyes appeared to 
jump out at you and retreat, and then you were uncertain 
that it had happened, just as you are when a lizard puts 
his tongue in his cheek after capturing a fly; the tongue 
has been projected, but Jacques produced an optical illu- 
sion by an unconscious facial contraction most interesting 
to watch. Jacques would probably know that I was not to 
meet mademoiselle, but he was easily flustered, very 
deferential to his master’s partner, and he liked me; so I 
hoped to get by him without doing personal violence to the 
good old man. 

An hour later I turned into the mews which had once 
been stables and now held the garage of LeCroix. To my 
secret joy I found Henri, inhaling as usual from a dreadful 
black French cigarette. 

“Henri,” I said in French, “Monsieur LeCroix desires 
that you come to the house at half past eight and take 
Mademoiselle Seravin and myself to Madame Barthier.’”’ 

Henri was a Paris Apache who had been partly redeemed 
from crime by life in the trenches. He fixed his gimlet eyes 
on me, exhaled streams of smoke from pinched nostrils and 
said in his atrocious accent, ‘‘But Monsieur Jacques said 
quarter past eight.” 

I hid my surprise and shot in the dark. 

“That,” I answered, “will suit Mademoiselle Seravin 
and myself quite as well. Monsieur LeCroix said half 
past.” 

Henri’s lashless lid fluttered in a hint at a wink and he 
showed yellow teeth between bloodless lips in what he 
meant for a grin. 

“T understand, monsieur,” he said. ‘‘I’ll be dark as 
Montmartre in wartime.” 

“Not so dark as that, Henri,’ I said with dignity. 
“There is no reason why you should not mention it to 
monsieur.”’ 

“As monsieur pleases,’’ Henri said with that wicked 
shrug of his kind, ‘‘but it is not the will of mademoiselle.” 

“Oh,’”’ I answered with pretended indifference, ‘‘if 
mademoiselle prefers.” 

(Continued on Page 66) 


Her Strange Actions are Thus Explained**® 


Where is the Old 
Depot Anyhow? 
This Doesn't 
Look Like It, 

It Was a Little 
Building, Narrow, 
Red Painted, 
With Sand Shot 
Into the Paint 


R. HAROLD D. 
M HAWKSHAW, 

middle-aged 
city man, so much like 
the average city man that he might have been called thinly 
disguised as yourself, stepped from Number 4 in the twi- 
light of an autumn day. The train was late at Prairie City. 
It had not changed its habits in thirty years. 

“Thank God,” reflected Mr. Hawkshaw, “in the city 
trains always depart and arrive at convenient hours.” 
You always could start out for anywhere in the world after 
a day’s work, and get your dinner on the train as you rolled 
out from the city; and from anywhere in the world you 
always could take a train which would land you in the city 
just after breakfast on the diner, in time for a day’s work. 
But now this disgusting habit of Number 4 being late be- 
tween cities had landed Mr. Hawkshaw—that is to say, 
yourself—at precisely such hour as left it surely too early 
to dine on the diner and perhaps too late to dine anywhere 
else. It was no wonder that Mr. Hawkshaw carried a heavy 
frown, as well as two heavy hand bags, as he stumbled over 
the switch rods at the place where the sleepers stop in 
Prairie City. 


Not the Same Town at Alli 


Veu naturally looked for the old village omnibus, first 

cousin to the Deadwood stage, when you stopped at 
Prairie City, did you not? You ought to know. You were 
born there, raised there, educated there. Before you made 
the platform where the old bus used to pull up you natu- 
rally looked around a bit in the dusk after descending from 
Number 4. Now, let’s see—where was the old Hope Ceme- 
tery? It used to be out in the hazel brush just beyond the 
depot: Yes, maybe just over that way. It has been fifteen 
years since you last were here, thirty years since you left 
Prairie City for a field more suited to your powers. Now 
you have been asked to come out to your native town and 
lecture on office efficiency at the monthly meeting of the 
Rotary Club. You wish the entertainment committee 
would come and help you with your hand bags and your 
frown. 

Somehow this does not look like the old depot. That 
was just west of the Big Fill, where the road ran under the 
tracks on its way out into’the country. Remember, when 
you were a little shaver, the first train that came in over 
the railroad to Prairie City? Before that the merchants 
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used to freight everything by wagon west of 
the Mississippi River. 

Wonder where the public square is—which 
way? Ought to be able to see the courthouse 
from the depot. One thing’s sure, the eleva- 
tors of the Prairie City Grain and Lumber 
Company used to be right on the edge of the 
depot. The sign was white, all the way across 
the red elevator—‘“ Prairie City Grain and 
Lumber Company.” Why isn’t it there 
now? Guess you ought to know the place, 
oughtn’t you? What they mean, moving 
signs around, changing things? Where is the 
Big Fill? Where is the hazel brush? Where 
is the top of the courthouse? Where 
are all the signs? 

Where is the old depot anyhow? 
This doesn’t look like it. It was a little 
building, narrow, red painted, with 
sand shot into the paint. You ought 
to know. If they move everything 
around, how can they expect us to 
know anything about the place any 
more? If you’d known about this, prob- 
ably you wouldn’t have come out here 
to give any lecture to the 
Rotary Club. 

Now which way is the cem- 
etery? Wonder if anybody 
ever does anything about 
things in cemeteries here— 
keeps the grass cut, or any- 
thing. In the city everything 
is shipshape about the ceme- 
teries. Guess we know how 
to run such things in the city, 
don’twe? Ha-hum! Why does 
a fellow think of such things? 
And if they have moved the 
cemetery around, how can 
they expect a fellow to know 
where it is? 

You reach the vitrified- 
brick pavement as you emerge 
from the dark wilderness of 
the yards and the switch rods. 
All at once it seems to stretch 
out a hundred yards or so in 
front of you. There is a double row of white street lights 
disclosing a wide thoroughfare which does not in the least 
look like the little road of black mud you used to know. 
This street also is paved with vitrified brick. Before you 
stands a large vitrified-brick structure, handsomely illumi- 
nated, which must be the Prairie City railway station. 
Two or three hundred people are getting on or off Number 
4. Wheels are rumbling, there are shouting and confusion 
going on here under the blaze of light. 

You do not see the old bus now waiting at the edge of the 
depot platform. There is a long row of taxicabs, and 
across the street are many private cars, of which a goodly 
number are the real thing. Why, this isn’t the old depot at 
all! The porter has put you off at the wrong town! But 
no, there is the name on the opulent station building— 
Prairie City.. This is where you were born, all right, and 
raised. This is where you came from, preposition and all, 
thirty years ago; and this is where you are to lecture to 
the Rotary Club on efficiency and success—that sort of 
thing. 


You are the Lonesomest, 
Grayest, Saddest Man in 
All Prairie City. They 
Have Changed Your Town 


A red-faced, smili 
asks if you are Mr. ] 
bags he tells you that F 
of the Rotary Club, vy 


approaches you an 
3 shesinas >, rs reaches for you 
: age Mr. G. Harry Byllesby, aan 
rote to you asking you to 
out to speak at the o pits town. First he a AS 
that Prairie City is th€®&, pest town between ue J 
Chicago, then he leads yout ot to the old bus and no 
taxicab but to his own car; which you readily ate 
know cost eight thousand dol ars at least. He : 
you to the other members of thie reception committe : 
“But where is the old depot? > you demand. “I mA . 
know how things looked arou d here. Now, = : 
Prairie City Grain and Lumber ompany used to be} 
across the yards—that way.” 
The committee of the Rotary Clul 


> laugh as oné man. 


t Past 

ident. “I guess < 
ae Mr. Hawksh 
bout three-quar' 
ings are down tt 
he business all « 
anged all arout 


Echoes From a Dista 


“(HL NO, it wasn’t,” says the pres 
haven’t been here for quite a w 
Why, the old depot is back that way ¢ 
of a mile! Some of the old elevator buil 
yet, but the new station has brought t 
here, of course. Eight or ten years—ck 
“But the Big Fill ——” you begin. 
“What?” 
“Why, you know, where the road ra 
Out toward the old Hope Cemetery.” 
The president of the Rotary Club sha 
you don’t know, really and exactly wherd 
mother lie buried. They came out here in 188 
your father and mother. All wild prairie here ¥ 
tree. But now the streets are heavil¥ 
and under the long vista of flashing stre 
there are checkered shadows on the 
brick pavement. As the car whirls out 
tinue raving that the hazel brush used 
right up to the depot yards. You insist 
committee that there used to be little 
houses near here 
poor people lived 
erwomen and o 
men. They laug 
naturedly. That 
before their time. 
It takes longer 
to get uptown from ¥ 
new depot, even in a car 
and not on the old bus, 
but at length the lights 
es of Longacre flare up 
oN ahead. When you com- 
i plain that it takes 
—— longer to get up to the 
public square than it 
used to, G. Harry explains succinctly, “There is more 
town than there used to be.” You see buildings which you 
do not recognize. The paved streets are flanked by houses 
which you never saw here before. You are all turned 
around. You turn the Rotary Club all around, too, talking 
of a town that nobody ever saw, unless it was yourself. 
Certainly you never saw this hotel before, because it is 
not on the public square, and because it is brick, with ele- 
vators, hot and cold water, bath in almost every room. 
The Saturday-night plumbing of the old washtub lugged 
into the hot kitchen seems to have left Prairie City some- 
how, along with the old depot and the short and muddy 
road which led up from the depot to the public square. In 
the old days the hotel was a frame house. You can remem- 
ber when the first telephone came to Prairie City, how 


} under the, tr 


kes his head. 
our father 
B60), you k 
neng . 


fuiy it i ma mange cotahd 3 the depot, a little voice 
I ; ewhere—made you sort of shi in 
side to listen toit. Of course th etsit Bones 

e . ere were few electric lights 
anywhere in the world then. The hotel had lamps, little 


ones, and the flame always ran up in a peak along one'side  ~ 


of ~ chimney and kept it smoked black. 
: “ ce lands you in the lobby and you sbAake 
ve 8 a lot of well-dressed people. A bell hopf/takes 
= gs and shows you up to your room and 
window and asks you if you want ice water a 
quarter, just as natural. You go downstairs an 
a maa clerk — to have a familiar look 
r ike yourself. i y 
fis bend, sling He looks at you curious 
So you’ve come back home, Hzl,” sa 

to you. : 4 

Then he tells you why his face se 
Emmet Watson, who used to drive 
the store. You went fishing for 
dreds of times in the slough back 9 
now the owner of the hotel. He 
so that he might shake hands wij 
companion. 

The committee takes you i 
the hotel, where they have 
you—long tables, a great m 
real thing. You sheke ha 
the names seem familiar 
ley, Williamson, Brown, 
sey, Ford. It seems as t 
names before. 
be sons of the old citize 


and hclds out 
s the hotel clerk 


Pms familiar. He is 
he delivery wagon for 
finnows together hun- 
the schoolhouse. He is 
stuck around late to-day 
h his old boyhood fishing 


mto the great dining room of 
arranged a little banquet for 
ny business men who look the 
hds with more men. Somehow 
Blackman, Sellers, Jones, Sud- 
{anford, Anderson, Myers, Ram- 
hough you must have heard those 
e men are not yet old. Can they 
s? Are you the oldest man at the 


; The waitresses wear 
it is clean. There are 
butter; so by the trav 
Probably G. Harry 
old times the farmer 
sold his wheat or fla 
on the counter with, 


ceps. There is a printed menu, and 
eal chops, real coffee, real bread and 
bler’s test everything else also is good. 
‘yllesby signed a stiff ticket. In the 
who got a meal at the hotel—if he had 
«eed well—put down thirty-five cents 
Mrs. Vines; and Mrs. Vines did all the 
waiting on the table. Guess you ought 
old dining room looked. Red-damask 
hmask napkins folded in the glasses; tall 
middle, alongside a glass bowl filled with 
kers—oyster crackers they used to call 
fo-m or not, you crumbled them in your 
rch sociables. 


ne in the Pocket Metropolis 


oung men at the Rotary Club entertain no 
han a polite interest in these historical details. 
you what the feeling is in the city regarding dis- 
hent and the farm-organization movement and the 
on in rails. There are copies of your favorite city 
Alin the room. Your hosts exhibit a wholly sophisti- 
‘Wai attitude toward life in general and toward yourself. 
No one comes up and says, ‘You ought to know who I 
am.” G. Harry tactfully reminds you that his father was 
G. W. Byllesby, of Watson’s Grove—where you used to 
shoot wild pigeons when you were a boy. G. Harry is a 
graduate of Princeton. He is getting a son ready to enter 
Yale. They all believe in branching out—that’s the Prairie 
City way, you know. 

The town has twenty-seven thousand inhabitants. 
When you left it had thirty-five hundred. It has the same 
number of churches, but each now has a fine new building. 
Even the smallest church cost seventy thousand dollars. 
As to the Presbyterian and the U. P. and the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Methodist and the Baptist church build- 
ings—the committee forgets just what each of those did 


“7 Bought the First Fencing for My Far 
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cost. They were put 
up before the war, 
when building w<s 
cheaper. 

They are going to 
toke you over towa in 
t':e morning, for you 
don’t speak until 2:30 
in the afternoon—in 

Ne new high-school 

building. They lct 
you off to-night-with 
just a little speech, 
and you voice a con- 
ventional thankful- 
ness for the kindness 
of your reception. 
They say that they 
will let you sleep be- 
cause you are tired. 
“See you again to- 
morrow.” “Hope you 
will feel at home in the 
old town.” “Good 
night then to you.” 
You shake hands 
with fifty men whose 
faces somehow seem 
strangely familiar. 

But when they have gone away in their cars to their own 
homes, and you are left alone in the hotel lobby, except for 
the traveling men, whom you do not know, you begin to 
feel that in some way someone has put something over on 
you. You put on your overcoat and walk along the side 
street to the public square all by yourself. Guess you 
know where everything is on the public square, don’t you? 
The post office was over there—or was it the other corner? 

The public square is paved and brilliantly lighted. In 
the center there is a great graystone building which you 
never saw before. The old red-brick courthouse is gone. 
The sunburned grass plot is gone. There are cannon at the 
corners of the grounds, and statues. Why, this is not the 
publi¢ square at all—it is a civic center! You are lost— 
lost in your own town, where you were born 
and raised. , 

On a side street there is a large build:ng 
with globe lights in front, anda total stranger 
tells you that there is the new post office, 
looking over his shoulder guardedly in case 
you might pull a gun. You find four motion- 
picture theaters, good ones, offering wares 
wholly metropolitan. There are numerous 
drug stores, well appointed, well filled. There 
never was a saloon in Prairie City. Sort of 
ran to churches, she did. 

But without consulting you they have 
changed things all around. Injured, you be- 
gin to explore the town all by yourself, at 
night. You turn down a side street, finding 
it paved and curbed and lighted. Streets 
used to be just black dirt—sometimes a 
few boards for a sidewalk here or there. 
People wore boots or overshoes. In the 
spring, time the frost was going out, the 
black mud would cake the wagon wheels 
from hub to rim. Every once in a while 
a wagon would get stuck fast in the street. 

What fine church buildings! And just 
look at the splendid trees—even the elms 
are big these days. As tothe maples, they 
are giants now. You can remember when 


Maw Puts Things Down the 
Well to Keep Them Cool 
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they were just little trees, time you were a boy here. 
Every tree here was planted by an early citizen. 

Even in the moonlight, alone on this side street, you get 
a strange new feeling which is disconcerting to you, a sort 
of atmosphere—what are you going to enll it? It is an 
atmosphere of home. These houses around you are homes. 
Back in the city you live in a flat. Of course a flat is much 
better. Everything so convenient. But here the ligh 
which shows at the edges of the drawn shodes seems som: 
how-different. And here are houses with tall pillars, man: 
with colonial entrances. There are many modern bunge 
lows, fussy-as the next. What has happened here withou* 
the asking of your consent to have it happen? This isn’t 
the old town, nor yet is it the city. And yet there is an 
atmosphere of home. You feel it, all by yourself, in the 
moonlight, a wanderer and a stranger in the town where 
you were raised. When you go back to your hotel you are 
the lonesomest, graycst, saddest man in all Prairie City. 
They have changed your town. 


Old Landmarks Swept Away 


Bee of course you know what will happen to-morrow. 
You have a friend who lectures on the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit. He tells you that in every town out in the provinces 
the reception committee takes him out and shows him the 
new high iron bridge. You suppose the committee will take 
you out on some similar errand, although you know there 
is no new high iron bridge possible near Prairie City. The 
Big Fill was about the only declivity of consequence. You 
think you will dodge the committee and go out by yourself. 
You want to think over your speech a little bit more. 


* Somehow this is not going to be just thesort of audience you 


thought it ought to be. 

The next day you inquire for the new high-school build- 
ing and walk out that way. To your surprise you find a 
structure larger than any building at the state university 
when you were in college ‘there. Remember how your 
father and mother sent you to college? Frontier money 
was hard-made money, but the pioneers moved West to 
educate their children, to give them a start. ‘And across the 
street is the junior high school, itself half a block in size and 
strictly modern. The new high-school building stands right 
over the spot where once wes the first high- 
school building ‘of Prairie City. Why, it’s 
gone now! And that was the finest school 
building in the central part of the state 
wasn’t it? Made of cream-colored presse¢ 
brick imported from Chiczgo, wasn’t it’ 
Wasn’t your own father one of the schoo. 
trustees? Don’t you remember how the 
county issued bonds for that school building 
of cream-colored brick? “The county didn’t 
have cash money enough in those days when 
Prairie City was a town of 
only two thousand or so, 
times when you were a boy. 
Didn’t- your father, who 
w2s a deacon and wore red 
whiskers under his chin, 
speak for the bond 
issue in the court- 
house meeting? 
Didn’t hesay: ‘‘ We 
pledged our past to 
build our new 
homes here and 
educate our chil- 
‘dren. Why not 
pledge a part of our 

(Continued on 

Page 86) 


m From Your Father Long Before Bobbed Wire Was Come’’ 
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and then back at her son. After a 
penal pause he said: “T am consicehine 
the future, dear mother, and I find : a co 
entertainment for the afternoon. t is é 
little selfish of me to ask you to 

e it.” 
ee mother’s steady blue eyes 
n his face. os 
ripe: much to be thankful for,” 
she said; “I have you.” 
The archduchess was a woman of 
great force of character; she had 
ruled palaces admirably, and men 
vithout disaster, but she did not 
‘le her son. She studied him and 
mitted to the results of her study. 
I was about to suggest,” Franz 
» said, looking down at his 
lished boots, ‘‘a new object 
itude; a very new one, dear 
You remember our little 
-iulein Schneider, to whom, 
other, you were so good as 
last week? Should you 
frankly, at our present 
er her as an alternative 
I assure you I should 
) the sight of the bead 
make to sell to for- 


he could not get over it. Nature had 
given him six-foot-two of admirable 

shape and stature, and race had improved 
upon these advantages. Greek gods 
could have taught him nothing as to 
feature; but he might have enlight- 
ened them upon the mingled charm 
and insolence of a single eyeglass. 
His tailors had always been English, 
his horses Hungarian, and his wines 
French. 

Nobody had ever had to teach 
him how to dance, ride or flirt. For- ’ ro ; See : ‘ 
tunately his clothes were wearing : A ‘ : r 
excellently, his horses he had sold aN sul 
to profiteers, and his wines to a dry : oe ae ‘ 
American speeding through Europe; : : Anto 
but his habits remained in a world slim, } 
where there was no longer any scope for graf 
forthem. Everything had beenswal- | mother. 
lowed up in the war, even his king friend, F' 
and his uniforms. with her 

Fate, which had always been his to give tea 
obedient servant—he had been able not, quite 
to control everything: except the pass, consid 
weather—was now hisexacting mas- to disaster? 
ter. Hewas face to face with the fact prefer her td 
that two and two make four, and necklaces yo 
that if you have not got two and two elgners.”’ 
you cannot have four. Franz Anton “T do not sé 
pacing up and down a vast set of ject to a usefu 
empty gilded rooms in an old mother gravel 
Viennese palace, sunless and fireless, socks when yo 
was astonished at the strictness of What you sugge 


| E WAS an immaculate young man, and 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOM 
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e why you should ob- 
_ occupation,” said his 
. “L knitted all your 

were a little boy. 
st may be as neces- 
»t task, but do not 
ourselves that it 


arithmetic. 
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It would have been easier for 
Franz Anton if he had had neither 
courage nor humor. His humor 
stuck in his throat whenever he was 
presented with the unscrupulous 
bargains by which some of his less 
sensitive friends profited in the hour 
of misfortune, and his courage pre- 
vented him from taking that swift 
straight course into the Danube 
which some of his other—more sen- 
sitive—friends found the simplest 
remedy for their disasters. 

The Danube still played its part 
in the life of the Viennese—it was 
no longer the blue Danube of their 
laughing dreams, to which they had 
so often and so exquisitely waltzed, 
when their world moved to music 
and to pleasure, but a heavy, dirty, 
freezing flood, which nevertheless 
rested upon some of them more 
lightly than their troubles. 

Franz Anton thought of this Dan- 
ube, but there was his mother to 
be considered, and people who have 
mothers are under an obligation to 
life. Besides, Franz Anton coukdn’t 
quite contemplate ultimate defeat. 


He belonged to that small band of 
good losers who bide their time, 
keep their nerve and come up again at the turn of the tide. 

He wouldn’t take the Danube, blue or yellow, but he 
might have to take Anna Schneider. Anna Schneider was 
the equivalent of fifty million kronen. Her father was an 
energetic blackguard, with a massive chin and an honest 
sense for highway robbery, who had made a fortune out of 
smuggling butter. Before the war Anna might have been a 
restaurant waitress—never in Vienna, for she had not the 
wit or the chic for so lively a city—but at some country 
inn where she would have been called “Liebling”’ by all 
Franz Anton’s friends, chucked under the chin and, in the 
case of less discriminate admirers, have been granted even 
wider favors. But, alas! not by Franz Anton. The chin 
would have been his extreme limit. It was his fate to be 
fastidious about women, to dislike fat red arms attached 
to hands solely created to put large portions into ample 
mouths. 

He resented the human voice raised above a certain 
pitch, continuous giggling had a depressing effect upon his 
spirits, and anything flatfooted in the way of a woman’s 
favor robbed him of a pastime. 

Franz Anton was not a vain man, but he had a pride as 
hot as fire, and the thought of Anna Schneider as his wife 
brought the blood into his clear olive cheeks as if it had 
been forced there by a blow. 


“Oh, the Whole Situation is So Cruel!” the Girt Mur 
mured. “It is Like —for You, I Mean—Getting Out 
of a Hedge of Thorns’”’ 


He walked slowly to the end of the three great rooms, 
where by the lingering light of a winter sunset he could see 
the last of his treasures. The archduke’s tapestry stretched 
across twenty feet of wall; the green of the sea was in it, 
and the blue of clear spring skies. The figures that moved 
across its flawless surface were all beautiful and young. 
They were, as Franz Anton had been all his easy youth, 
responsible for nothing except their graceful pleasures. 
Maria Theresa had ordered this tapestry from Bruges for 
the marriage of one of-her daughters, and it had come 
down to Franz Anton by direct succession. - 

‘ He stood before the tapestry with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and something not unlike tears sprang to his dark- 
brown eyes. A slight sound at the farther end of the room 
made him turn with exaggerated buoyancy to face the 
intruder. It was his mother. She came slowly forward, 
and he noticed with a fresh pang that her hands were blue 
with cold. An hour ago they had had their midday meal. It 
had consisted of thin soup, black bread and cooked tur- 
nips. In the long run this type of meal is not sustaining. 

Franz Anton drew forward a faded gilded chair. His 

mother sat down without speaking. . She looked at the 


sary as my prese 
let us disguise froy 
will be very much 
that.’’ 

“T rather like 
Anton with a wry s 
me the other day thd 
by dirty tricks, and 
difference between 
others was that he alw 
his tricks off. It seemed 
that I should imitate his é 

His mother put her han 
her eyes. 

“These questions have no 
before,” she said unsteadil 
our family. I am afraid I am™fo 
modern. Anton, you remember how 
they sat on their chairs? Frau 
Schneider and her daughter? They 
were not even timid. I prefer peo- 
ple of low extraction timid. They 
behaved as if they had a right to be 
here.” 

““My dear mother,”’ laughed 
Franz Anton, “‘they had the best of 
rights. They could buy the roof over 
our heads, including its contents; 
there is no greater feeling of secu- 
rity.” 

“Before the war,” said his mother, 
“T should not have engaged that 
girl as a servant—not at any rate as a house servant. 
I might have thought her suitable to milk cows or herd 
geese,.”’ ; 

“And now you must think of her,” said Anton gently, 
“as one who can provide us with milk and even bring 
geese to cover our bare board.”’ 

“It is for me you are making ‘this sacrifice,” said the 
archduchess bitterly. ‘“‘Do you suppose I don’t know you 
would rather die than marry her, if I had had the good 
fortune to follow your father, who never saw any of these 
atrocious things, into the grave?”’ 

““We must take the world as we find it,’”’ said Anton. 
“For me it has this one good thing in it—that you are still 
alive. Perhaps even in the other world they are incom- 
moded by the new-rich.”’ 

“Do not be blasphemous, Anton,’’ said his mother 
softly. “Let us keep our religion and our manners. They 
are all that is left to us.” 

“Tt is true I have not seen any desire on Fraulein Anna’s 
part to acquire them,” murmured Franz Anton. “You 
agree, then, that I must marry her?” 

His mother said nothing. Their eyes met across the 
tapestry, questioning each other. 

“T had thought,” Anton said at last, hesitatingly, “that 
there might be an opportunity. I know some English people 
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ore terrible than 


er father,” said 
mile. ‘‘He told 
t all men lived 
that the only 
himself and 
ays brought 
to me time 
y ample,”’ 


here, th i ave 
ey are always rich. But you would prefer perhaps - had made herself, by selling one of her few remaining jewels 


that we should not try to part with it?”’ 


) The archduchess grasped the arm of her chair. She was 
afraid to express herself. She and her son knew each other 
so well that their meanings refused to cloak themselves in 
speech or to withhold themselves in silence. She spoke at 


‘ast with great firmness. 


* “T should be glad, indeed, if you succeeded in selling i 
even to the English. Can we not ask your acquaintan sa 
co tea—let us say, on Sunday—when we will not be at 


.ome to anyone else?”’ 
Anton bent very low and kissed her hand. 


“You are the best of mothers,” he said. “I must con fess 
« would rather fall to my enemy than to my inferior g» 


The last rays of the sun had gone. The dancing fi 
of-the tapestry withdrew into the dusk. But the 
~nd son remained there together, silent and absorbed 
the young and graceful figures of the past were dancing 
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re enemies came on Sunday. They were not b 
types of English people. Mrs. Boltby Butler was 
angular and well dressed. She had a wide, kind mout 
eyes that had never had to look at anything too 
Perhaps it would have been better if she had be 

anxious to overlook the disability of her hosts in n yr 


looked like a preternaturally acute old baby, 
bald, his eyebrows gray and bushy. He was 
and shrewd. No one could have take 
money, and almost anyone could take hj 
thing else. 

They had brought yith them, wit 
fox terrier and a yo | 
of an Anglo-Ameri 
archduchess looked 
from wolves, suitably 
she disliked philant 

Miss Draper was 
ground. Still, she 
thrust upon the 
Boltby Butlers s 


opists. 


mind dogs. id they hoped the archduchess didn’t 
Topsy coul . : 

her bt ne Wn’t be left alone in a strange place, it put 

excuse for 4000; but they did not make even this adequate 
“T thi Miss Draper. 

“that I ,” said the archduchess slowly and distinctly, 


lave never met an American before.” 


her smile. 
her eyes and 
passed, a 


her face. 
Draper had a 
very short upper 
lip, a neat little 
nose and a great 
quantity of 
corn-colored hair 
which shone as if 
had fire in it. 
r eyebrows 
d eyelashes 
e dark and 


out of place. 
Baronin Bi- 
dart—for the 
archduchess’ 
name was pro- 
scribed and her 
real rank un- 
known to her 
visitors—had 
prepared a mag- 
nificent tea for 
her son’s guests. 
There were slices 
of white bread 
and butter, paté 
de foie gras, and 
cakes which she 


mployed in hunting wild boars; and 


ressed in black and kept in the back- 
as there—a young unmarried person 
archduchess without warning. The 


to pay for the materials. Mrs. Boltby Butler said she was 
astonished at the splendid food they found in Vienna, and 
At the extraordinary cheapness of the things in the shops. 


(/ Fortunately she made these statements in a fluent but to 


the baronin perfectly unintelligible German. 

Mr. Boltby Butler talked English, and as the baronin 
had been brought up by an English governess she under- 
stood him very well. 

“You know,” he explained to her kindly, “that we 
never consider the Austrians in the same light as the Ger- 
mans? On the contrary, we like them very much. Pushed 
into the war from behind, as it were; that is our way of 
looking at it—pushed from behind.” 

“You flatter us at the expense of our friends,” the 
baronin interrupted him icily. 

“Oh, dear baronin, not friends!”’ fluted Mrs. Boltby 
Butler, relaxing from her mastery of the foreign tongue 
and dropping comfortably into her own. “I am sure you 
never thought of the Germans as friends even in those sad, 
sad days when your purposes were so unfortunately 
linked.” 

“T am Austrian by marriage but German by birth,” 
said the baronin dryly, then she repeated her maiden 
name. It was one that even in the most aristocratic Vien- 
nese circles struck awe; but these barbarians remained 
incredibly unmoved. ‘“‘So the Germans are, of course,” 
finished the baronin more dryly still, ‘‘not only my friends 
but my relations.” 

Franz Anton’s eyes during this conversation met and 
found sympathy in those of Miss Cicely Draper. It struck 
Franz Anton that she did not look like a person who had 
devoted herself solely to philanthropy. Her clothes were 
simple, but they were admirably cut, and it was a relief to 
him to see that she had an ankle easily spanned by a couple 
of fingers. Fraulein Schneider’s ankles looked like the 
trunks of solid trees; you guessed before you came to 
them the vast expansion of her feet. 

Franz Anton found himself saying, apropos of nothing, 
‘Have you ever been able to understand why women with 
thick ankles should choose to wear white stockings?” 

Miss Cicely Draper looked a trifle puzzled at the irrele- 
vance of this problem. Nobody in the room wore white 
stockings, even if it had been conceivable that Franz 
Anton should descend to personal remarks, and yet there 
was a certain heartfelt flavor about his question which 
spoke of personality. Miss Draper retained the impression 
that there was somebody in Franz Anton’s mind who wore 
white stockings and who had better not. 
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Then Franz Anton left her to the society of Topsy, 
whom they had lured to the opposite side of the room, 
away from the tea table and the archduchess. 

Mrs. Boltby Butler was not getting on very well with 
Franz Anton’s mother.~ Questions of race had tacitly 
dropped, but questions equally unprepossessing dawned 
upon the horizon. The archduchess was not easy to talk 
to unless she knew who you were and could place al] 
your relations. She disliked beating about doubtful socia 
bushes, and never troubled herself about other wome! 
except when she was sure that they knew their business 
The business of woman, in Baronin Bidart’s mind, was tc 
keep her house to perfection and manage her men to their 
advantage. In the first five minutes she learned that 
Mrs. Boltby Butler hadn’t got a house and was managed 
by her husband. 

Mr. Boltby Butler succeeded much better in entertain- 
inz his hostess. He took an intelligent interest in agricul- 
ture and was a capable amateur gardener. The baronin 
unbent to him over manure and became enthusiastic when 
they arrived at potting. 

After tea was over, Franz Anton corducted his guests to 
see the tapestry. Mr. Boltby Butler iooked at it as if he 
was being pleased in a perfectly disinterested manner by a 
very fine piece of work. He asked several intelligent ques- 
tions as to date and materials. 

“But surely, surely,” Mrs. Boltby Butler remarked 
when they had reached a pause in their appreciation, “ this 
is quite an heirloom. I wonder, baronin, that you should 
wish to part with it. 

“You are indeed fortunate,” replied the archduchess, 
“if you have never had to act in opposition to your wishes.” 

Cicely Draper turned away from the tapestry, and 
Anton followed her after he had very cleverly picked Mrs. 
Boltby Butler out of the broken pieces of her conversation. 

“She isn’t really stupid,” Miss Draper said quickly; 
“she’s, in her own way, awfully kind and clever, but how 
can she see what you will try to hide? You know you said 
that you had a piece of tapestry that you really had no 
occasion to keep. They told me so, both of them; you 
never let them guess how you—how your mother minded.”’ 

“Don’t let it distress you,’ said Franz Anton kindly. 
“T am so sorry my mother didn’t evade the little difficulty ; 
it would have been better to evade it. Of course your 
friend is not in the least to blame. Why should she or any- 


-one else suppose we are so foolish as to object to what 


would benefit us extremely?”’ 

“Oh, the whole situation is so cruel!” the girl mur- 
mured. ‘‘Whichever way you turn you knock against 
something! It is 
like—for you, I 
mean — getting 
out of a hedge of 
thorns.” 

“Yes, only we 
don’t get out,” 
said Franz An- 
ton, and then 
colored hotly at 
his inadvertent 
honesty. 

He tried to be 
amusing after 
this indiscretion, 
but Miss Draper 
wouldn’t let him 
be amusing. She 
came back to the 


“This is Our Dance, 
I Think,’’ She As- 
serted With Quas 

vering Intensity 


tapestry. 
“Look here,” 
she said. ‘‘Must 


you really sell it? 
Baron Bidart, I 
am going to be 
rude—ruder even 
than my friend; 
I’m going to say 
just what I mean. 
Wouldn’t you 
rather—work?”’ 

Franz Anton 
looked at her 
steadily for a stiff 
moment, but 
something in her 
eyes, which was 
deeper than her 
indiscretion, 
softened his stiff- 
ness. He made 
a queer little ges- 
ture with his 
hands. 

“T know Eng- 
lish, French and 
Italian,” he said. 

(Continued on 
Page 84) 


twenty years that Andrew 

Kennedy had been in Edge- 
water. It was just twenty years 
ago—when he, too, was 
twenty—that he had said fare- 
well to it and gone out into the 
world to make hisfortune. And 
now, his fortune made and true 
to his vow, he had returned. 

But as always in such cases 

disillusionment, like an autum- 
nal mist, hung over the place. 
It was not the Edgewater he 
remembered. Of course, he 
could not but expect some 
changes, but he was not pre- 
pared for such an utter trans- 
formation. Ashe alighted from 
the train at the station, waving 
aside the importunate taxicab 
drivers, and walked down Cen- 
tral Avenue toward the sea he 
saw that the quaint and sleepy 
village of his youth, a mere 
scattering of wooden shops and 
houses, had been obliterated. 
There was now on either side of 
the street an interminable row 
of brightly glazed brick shops. 
The shops were surmounted by 
flats, and the street itself loud 
with the raucous horns of auto- 
mobiles, and swift and glisten- 
ing black with their movements. 
This, instead of the yellow dirt 
road over which during his 
father’s last illness he had so 
often guided Mrs. Crandall’s 
discarded saddle horse attached 
to the station wagon when he 
had been sent to meet some of 
the grand folk from the city 
who were Mrs. Crandall’s 
guests. And he recalled now 
with a flicker of amusement and 
contempt how amazed these 
guests had been when with a 
shake of his head he had refused 
their tips. Of course, then, none 
of them could guess the out- 
raged pride, the sullen determi- 
nation that burned within him. 

After all, it was easy enough 
to understand the growth and 
the metamorphosis of Edge- 
water. The electrification of the 
railroad, the Pennsylvania tunnel under the East River— 
these had done it. Edgewater, with its sea’ breezes and its 
white sands, had been brought in time a full hour nearer 
the city; and that, coupled with the natural overflow of 
New York’s population, had been more than enough to 
change the face of the suburb with a flood of people eager 
in summer for cool air and cooler water, wherever they 
were.to be found. 

As he approached the sea the shops were left behind, but 
the old residences of a former day, he noticed, were now 
boarding houses. Some of them were still neat enough in 
appearance, with close-clipped lawns and privet hedges, 
but signs placed over doorways or affixed to posts pro- 
claimed their status. The Villa Marie, the Ruby Cottage, 
the Edgewater Inn alternated with such announcements as 
“Meals” or “Lodgings by the Day, Week or Month.” 
Still closer to the sea, in fact within sight of its tumbling 
sapphire waters, a change even more astonishing had swept 
the landscape. The streteh of marsh to the left of the 
Crandall estate had been filled in, and on this made land 
were hundreds—yes, literally, hundreds—of tiny dwellings 
like enlarged shoe boxes set in distressingly regular array, 
row upon row of them. And a multitude of disheveled 
men and women and, children in all stages of disarray ran 
to and from the beach or crowded the inadequate verandas, 
while drying bathing garments and ragged towels flapped 
from clotheslines, from railings and window sills, from 
every conceivable vantage point. 

But Andrew Kennedy drew a great breath of relief as 
he-saw that the Crandall place still maintained its in- 
tegrity. Against that horde of newcomers it lifted its 
implacable pink stucco wall as of old. Through a gateway 
he caught a glimpse of its smooth rolling lawns and its 
clusters of trees and bushes and of the white towers of the 
Crandall house glittering in the sunlight. It was like a 
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Kennedy Was Happy—a Happiness Tinged Constantly 
With Sadness, for He Knew This Companionship Must 
Joon End 


feudal castle set there, with the stucco wall, just higher 
than a tall man’s head, guarding it from the turmoil at its 
gates. Toward the sea that stucco wall ran down to a 
stretch of marsh, still wild, with tall waving grass and 
pools of open water, which in itself formed a barrier against 
invasion. 

How well Kennedy remembered that stucco wall! In 
his earliest childhood it had seemed to him to mark the 
boundaries of the world, and later, that illusion gone, it 
had still seemed to inclose all that was most desirable in 
the world. Perhaps for him it still had that effect; per- 
haps for him it still shut in everything in the world most 
worth having. 

He moved beneath the purple shadow of the wall away 
from the main entrance with its high gates of wrought 
iron to where, at a distance of a full city block, was the 
humbler entrance where the stables stood, flanked on 
either side by vegetable gardens, and here, his arms crossed 
and resting upon the top of a wooden gate, he yielded him- 
self to memories, bitter and bittersweet. 

It was in these stables he had been born, or rather in the 
little cottage, its porch hung with vines, which was an in- 
tegral part of the largest stable—born to servitude, born 
to serve his betters, at least those whom his father and his 
mother were but too ready to acknowledge his betters as 
well as theirs. But the ideas of caste which his parents had 
brought with them from over the sea, ideas whose yoke 
they had borne meekly all their lives—these ideas were not 
his ideas. It was America that had freed him from them. 
In the Edgewater Public School he had been taught that 
all men are created equal; and it was America that had 
given him his opportunity to prove that he was as good as 
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other men, and, yes, ironically 
enough, better than most in 
achieving the thing America 
most admired—piling up dollar 
upon dollar in an endless golden 
mound, It was for this accom- 
plishment that the men he knew 
admired him; but perhaps this 
was because they knew nothing 
of other accomplishments, of 
the long night vigils, night after 
night, year after year, which he 
had spent with books—not only 
books which would be of use in 
his business but books in which 
he struggled to understand the 
thoughts and the efforts and 
the aspirations of many men for 
many ages. He wondered some- 
times if he had not spent too 
much time with books, too little 
with men, except in the hard 
give-and-take of the realm of 
business. f 
His awakening to the fact 
that he was his owr master had 
been a gradual one, At first— 
oh, of gourse, during all his 
childhod@@—he had seen obedi- 
ent enog#h and acquiescent 
» Wo the stat of mind 
in the stables of the 
place, At fist, too, he 
with the Crandall 
atalie and Leonard, 
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ber noythe great 
hadis. the old 
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Andrew, and had gone to the tennis matches at the Hunt 
Club—the club from which Andrew Kennedy was forever 
barred—leaving Natalie and himself alone. It was a hot 
summer’s day. They had come up from the beach to- 
gether, and now hung listlessly on the edge of the fishpond, 
too lazy to do anything but watch the gilded fish drift 
slowly about beneath the lily pads. Abruptly, moved by , 
the warmth of the day, the perfume of the roses, the blu 
shimmering bowl of the summer sky, Andrew had bier 
Natalie’s hand. 

“Natalie, will you marry me when we are old enou 
he had asked. ) 

He should have taken warning foi ‘fie flash i in her 
eyes as she had snatched her hand away. 

“Don’t be silly, Andrew!” 

“But will you? If I go away and come back rich, wi 
everything to offer you, will you marry me then?’ | 

“ce No! ! ” ; “ 

“Why not?” : 

“You forget who you are, Andy. You forget that Iam 
Natalie Crandall and you are our coachman’sson. Mother 
said yesterday that it was time we stopped playing with 
you, and I suppose she was right. Now go away and don’t 


_come up here to the house again until I send for you.” 


She had drawn herself up like a young princess, with the 
preposterous arrogance of her spoiled and petted youth, 
and had pointed to the stables at the foot of the hill—the 
stables where he belonged. And he had gone, rebellious, a 
smoldering rage and hatred in his heart intermingled with 
a dreadful sort of pain and outraged emotion, and a sudden 
realization within him of barriers’ of whose existence he had 
never heretofore been aware. And he had never returned, 
not even when Natalie had sent for him, except later when 
his father’s illness had forced him to assume some of his 
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father’s duties. But that was two years later, and by that 
time Natalie Crandall, a radiant young lady of eighteen, 
beset by beaus and flushed with victories, was indeed as 
far removed from him as the fairy princess from the 
goatherd. Then his father’s death had set Andrew free to 
go where he willed, and he had gone, vowing that some day 
he would return to make the Crandall place his own. 

It had seemed an empty youthful vow, one soon to be 
forgotten, but it had stayed with Andrew Kennedy. It 
had held him true to his purpose. Men know little as yet 
of the obscure impulses that drive them on to their des- 
tiny; but Andrew knew that that scene by the fishpond on 
a soft and long ago summer day had done much to urge 
him relentlessly from one success to another. It had at 
the time hurt him so horribly and left such an indelible 
scar upon his soul. It had upset his world. At a critical 
age it had hardened him, forced him to a revision of his 
entire philosophy and comprehension of life. And it had 
seemed to him that the only way he could regain full pos- 
session of his pride was to install himself as master in the 
place from which he had once been so -ignominiously 
dismissed. 

For twenty years he had worked and studied with an 
intensity which few men show. That romantic desire had 
been to him what the achievement of fame or of a woman’s 
love or of the pleasures of the world might be to others. He 
had denied himself everything until this one great objec- 
tive was his; and in winning the means for it he had also 
won for himself wealth and the power that wealth means; 
but these he regarded as merely incidental. Yes, he had 
worked hard. At forty he was head of his own company— 
the Andrew Kennedy Company, well rated on the Stock 
Exchange and owning or in control of public utilities in 
half a hundred cities and towns. 

His gaze as he leaned there on the gate became sharp 
once more. His eyes lost the haze of memories and became 
quick and critical. He was once more the man of business. 
He had heard, for he had made it a point to hear, some- 
thing of the Crandalls—that the family was now land- 
poor; that they owned little except the property which he 
coveted; that it was Leonard Crandall, that gay broth of 
a boy with whom he had played in his youth, who had 
wasted the family fortunes. A racing stable, an unfortu- 
nate marriage, the gambling tables—he had run the 
gamut before his death five years ago. Natalie Crandall, 


so Kennedy understood, was now the sole owner of the 
Crandall place; and Natalie, for all her arrogant loveli- 
ness, her clear white brow, her dark eyes and hair so dark 
and lustrous, had never married. So much he knew; and 
now he gazed through the gateway for signs of poverty. 
But the lawns were as smooth, the quiet house as remote 
and immaculate, the stables as freshly painted as ever he 
remembered them. It was true there were no sounds of 
horses in the stables. No doubt the horses had been re- 
placed with motors, or at least a motor. Beyond a distant 
stretch of lawn a laborer was giving meticulous care to a 
garden already a blaze of proud autumnal bloom. 

The thought came to Kennedy, viewing the perfect in- 
tegrity of the estate, that he perhaps was the only invader 
who had knocked upon these gates with power sufficient 
to wrest the Crandall place from the Crandalls. He 
played with the thought for a moment, and then, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, turned away and retraced his steps 


“along Central Avenue, away from the sea, past the far- 


flung colony of tiny dwellings set over the remade marsh- 
land, past the old residences converted into boarding 
houses and into the street of brick shops with glittering 
windows. At last he found the shop he sought. Upon 
a panel of polished wood was gilded the legend, Smith & 
Duggan, Real Estate. a 
HILE Mr. Duggan, of the firm of Smith & Duggan, 
gazed reflectively at the card Andrew Kennedy had 
given him, Kennedy could see recognition of who he— 
Kennedy—was dawning perceptibly in Mr. Duggan’s 
eyes. Yes, he knew who Andrew Kennedy of the Andrew 
Kennedy Company was, but he did not know who that 
same Andrew Kennedy had been. How was he to know of 
certain obscure impulses lying deep in a man’s soul that 
had brought into being the Andrew Kennedy of to-day? 
Therefore Mr. Duggan was puzzled by Kennedy’s state- 
ment that he was interested in the Crandall property. His 
manner was both effusive and nervous as he said, “‘ Well, 
now, I’ll tell you, Mr. Kennedy—I don’t know much 
about the Crandall estate. It’s never been on the market 
so far as I can remember, and Edgewater isn’t the sort of 
place it used to be. The swells don’t come down here any 
more. Edgewater’s seen its day so far as people in the 
social register are concerned. But we handle property all 


over this part of the island. You take places over in 
a 
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Cedarhurst and Hewlett—you’ll still find some mighty 
nice people over there. More your kind, I guess. Now 
there’s a house with six acres in Cedarhurst near the 
Hunt Club od 

Kennedy cut him short with ‘‘No, I’m only interested 
in the Crandall property.” 

Mr. Duggan, looked at him shrewdly, wrinkling his 
brows in an attempt to penetrate the meaning of this rich 
man’s whim. 

“Maybe you want to buy it for investment—cut it up 
into small parcels like the way they’ve done with those 
marshlands near the Crandalls. I’ll tell you it pays, Mr. 
Kennedy. You'll hardly believe it, but they get five hun- 
dred a season for some of those little four-room shacks.” 

“No, if I can get the Crandall place I intend to keep it 
as it is.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Edgewater isn’t what it was. I 
can’t understand why the Crandalls have hung on as long 
as they have.” 

“Tt’s been their home for a great many years. 
it’s a matter of sentiment.” 

“Yeh, maybe—but Edgewater’s so changed. All their 
friends, all their kind of people moved away years ago. In 
a way they’re left stranded alone here. They’d never have 
anything to do with the village folks, y’know, who, like 
them, stay down all the year round. And I know they 
could have sold out ten years ago at a good figure, but 
now 4 

Mr. Duggan shook his head disconsolately. 

“But do you know the price asked—anything definite 
of that sort?’’ asked Kennedy impatiently. 

“No, I don’t,”’ admitted Mr. Duggan, a little surly at 
being driven to this admission. “There’s some talk about 
the village that the Crandalls have lost most of their 
money. Maybe that would make ’em want to sell, but 
anyhow that’s just gossip. There’s no telling from the 
way the Crandalls act. They still keep their heads in the 
air and act like they think themselves a lot better than 
most anybody else, at least around this neck of the woods.” 

“When you say ‘they,’ whom do you mean? Isn’t Miss 
Crandall the only Crandall left?”’ 

“Well, there’s her and her niece, Miss Sylvia Crandall 

“Oh, there’s a niece! That must be Leonard’s daughter,” 
mused Kennedy. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Here Before Him Was Personified the Struggle Between the Weakness of the Body and the Strength of the Spirit 
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TRAVELER through Sir- 
A Daria and Khokand, 
making his way pain- 
fully toward the east-lying 
Gungaria, stopped in amaze- 
mont and lolled out of his 
saddle. There, not fifty yards 
away, advancing intrepidly 
up the mountain defile, was 
the knight Lohengrin. Doubt 
or confusion was impossible. 
There he was in his silver 
armor, With his chivalric helm 
on his head, his knightly robe 
flowing nobly in his wake and 
his broadsword clanking on 
his thigh. Not all the crowd 
of unwashed nomads _ brab- 
bling at the brave one’s heels 
could unseat this illusion. 
There was he, summoned as 
oncefor Elsain Brabant. The 
traveler expected at any mo- 
ment to hear the upburst of 
the trumpets and see the swan 
come sailing down the gorge. 
Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. Instead, Lohengrin 
posted himself on astonea few 
paces from the intruder, drew 
his steel and gestured some- 
what unintelligibly at his tat- 
terdemalion entourage. In 
place of the tenor rapture of 
the Leb’ wohl, mein lieber 
Schwan, there sprang from his 
throat a surge of guttural 
Mongolo-Tartar. Presently 
the oration ceased and a fol- 
lower of Lohengrin advanced 
to demand what the stranger 
was doing here in the Tian- 
Shans, what he wanted, why 
he had come and, incidentally, 
wuy he should not be slain 
on the spot. The interpreter, 
coming up at themoment with 
the rest of the visitor’s party, 
explained with many gestures 
and genuflections in the in- 
timate quarter of Lohengrin 
that his master had come from the west and was on his way 
north and east. He was one of those mad Franks who call 
themselves explorers and have the vile habit of peering 
their noses into everybody’s country, Allah’s damnation 
upon them! But this Frank was traveling under the pro- 
tection of the governor at Tashkend, whom Allah pre- 
serve! Hence it were better to let the fellow proceed in 
peace. 

After some further pourparlers, Lohengrin and his crew 
departed, leaving a representative who invited the ad- 
venturer to visit their encampment and eat mutton and 
pony meat. The European advanced, and soon encoun- 
tered a score of black tents clustered at the edge of a bit 
of upland pasture. This must be a tribe of the Kara- 
Kirghiz, and Lohengrin must be the manap, or chief. But 
whence and why the costume? 


Lohengrin of the Oxus 


HAT night, sitting in the woolen tent at the fire of this 

Turkestan autocrat, a leader exercising powers of life 
and death over afew hundred human beings, the traveler 
questioned the manap and found that he, being prosperous, 
was in the habit of getting his regalia from peripatetic 
merchants coming from Tashkend. He had liked the cos- 
tume and bought it—for three or four broad-tail sheep. 
Why? Did his Frankish guest admire the suit? 

The explorer ventured the information that it must once 
have been the habiliment of a very great and much sung 
hero—a fellow who had the habit of appearing and dis- 
appearing like an afreet or jinni. By that rashness he was 
undone, for he was in the hands of a tribe of passionate 
tale-tellers. There was no escape from the obligation, so 
the wanderer sat cross-legged for hours, telling extravagant 
versions of European opera stories, which were duly trans- 
lated into the local Tartar dialect and englutted by the 
Kirghiz with deep gusto. 

The next day he set forth upon his steppe and mountain 
voyage, wondering and marveling still at the presence of 
the panoply of the silver knight of the Schelde on the shoul- 
ders of a chief of the Oxus. 
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Here is a puzzle readily 
unriddled for him. Sec- 
ondhand opera costumes, 
and some of those worn 
in the standard romantic 
roles in the theater, are 
bought up by dealers in 
New York and other 
capitals, made into bales 
and shipped to far and 
strange ports, where they 
are sold to merchants who 
distribute them among 
the native dignitaries. 
Thus it happens that 
Lohengrin may step from 
the rocks of the Pamirs and 
the European stumble upon 
a puny prince in Nepal wield- 
ing Siegfried’s Fafnir-slaying 
brand. It is one of the humors, 
one of the bright absurdities of 
opera, and one has not to go so wide 
afield to find the others. The outstand- 
ing light that shines about opera for the 
eye of the outsider is wrought by the 
constant play of the lightnings of mis- 
chance, misadventure and often misfor- 
tune. The tragi-comedies in the stormy voyage of every 
opera troupe—high or humble—form the better part of 
the log. The pathos and fatality in the scores of all grand 
opera will be found also in the reality of operatic experience. 
But life touches the individual tragedies of men with 
mockery and coins laughter out of the dross of our lives. 
Perhaps something of this peculiarity is reflected in the 
fact that operatic life is never so comical or operatic people 
elsewise so gay as when failure and commercial disaster are 
about to close down upon some venture in song. If you 
want to see an opera troupe in high good humor search out 
one that is about to strike the rocks. It is as though the 
strain and labor were at an end, | 
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tening to the Phonograph 
Record of One of Their Duets 
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Milton Aborn, the veteran impresario who has guided 
the footsteps of many a troupe, tells of a company which 
found itself out in Ohio a number of years ago, flounder- 
ing sadly and obviously due to meet shipwreck. Salaries 
had not been paid for weeks. The audiences were slim 
and contemptuous. Discipline was gone, but the singers 
went ahead.with their work night after night, gayly, like 
men dancing on a slaek wire over a chasm. 

In one opera the basso plays the part of a weary moun- 
tain climber, and he is shown attaining a summit where 
an innkeeper comes out and gives a drink to the thirsting 
man. The innkeeper was played by a singer who was not 
only infected by the spirit raging through the company, 
but was jovially the enemy of the mountain-scaling bass. 
On this night he took the coconut shell used in the scene 
and smeared its interior liberally with Limburger cheese, 
a viand the bass particularly abhorred. When the tray- 
eler reached the mountain top the innkeeper handed 
him his drink, in the cheese-plagued nutshell, struggling 
between chortles and his bits of the recitative. The 
basso took the drink and began his song, bringing it to 
his lips between phrases and pretending to quaff the 
grateful drink like the thirsting man he protrayed. There 
was a mighty display of nose wrinkling and loud sneez- 
ing, but the profundo mastered his olfactory emotions in 
manful style and finished his scene. In the wings it took 
five stage hands to save the innkeeper’s life. 


A Surprise for Rigoletto 


Or THE following night the same troupe played Rigo- 
letto. Readers will remember the scene in which the 
body is brought to Rigoletto inclosed in a sack. He has 
planned the murder of the duke and believes that his 
master’s carcass is there in the sinister bag. In reality 
it is his beloved: daughter, Gilda, who has been mortally 
stabbed. Presently the hunchback opens the bag, finds 
his dying darling-and flies into his rage and mania. Gilda 


_ utters a dying plea for her ducal lover and betrayer, while 


Rigoletto sinks under his remorse. On this night the 
members of the stranding troupe decided that a bit of 

sport must be had with the Rigoletto, a serious- 
minded and rather pomgpus man. 

The barytone suspec nothing what- 
ever. He had been {ing an excellent 

performance, con ing the condi- 

tions, and was ing. into the 
last act with t fervor which 
singers feel when their voices 
are right, even though there be 
no pay forthcoming. The 
body was brought in. The 
bravo tried to throw it into 
the river. Rigoletto paid the 
killer’s price and was left to 
exult over his victim. He 
began te.open the bag for 
hislast gloating. Hewasset 
for his outburst of shocked 
grief on finding the bleeding 
form of his Gilda, his cries 
of horror, his maledictions, 
his ravings. 
The rapt barytone drew open 
the grisly sack. A dark arm 
dropped out. A pair of bright. 
startled, white-ringed eyes 
stared @to the face of the as- 
tounded\ singer. Instead of the 

white form of Gilda there was a 
very lively and very puzzled negro 

maid. The performance came to an 
abrupt end, to the guffaws of the audi- 
ence and the madly delighted capers of the 
company behind the \scenes. 

But the humor of operatic life does not 
need to be pranked. \ Enough laughable 
situations come up of} themselves in the 
ordinary progress of \the season. Fre- 


quently the manager is put to the ls fertility of 


invention to handle certain of these tan'gles. 

When the Chicago Opera Company went on tour for the 
first time some performances were booked| at Dallas, Texas, 
in a large auc‘torium at the fair grounds. \ It was found at 
the rehearsal that the building was full of ’ sparrow swarm 
nesting under the roof on the timbers. very time the 
orchestra began to play, these hundreds off birds set up a 
piercing and distracting twittering and piping. The whole 
effect of the music was spoiled, and the impresario made 
certain that his performance would be greeted with laughter 
unless he could get rid of the sparrows. ere the house 
manager came to the rescue with a shotgun, which was 
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fired into the air so that the frightened sparrows fled in dis- 
order and remained outside during the performance. 
But at the matinZe the following day the sparrows were 
back—in augmented numbers, it seemed. Worse yet, the 
~ house manager had disappeared. The impresario hastened 
to the captain of police and asked him to fire his revolver 
into the air. The official not only refused but forbade any 
of his men to try the trick. There was no time to lose. In 
a few minutes the audience would be arriving, and the 
manager realized that once a crowd has its attention 
riveted on some absurdity no amount of artistic persuasion 
can hope to divert it. He rushed about in pursuit of large 
paper bags, and shortly returned with an armful. He 
2nd the ushers spent the next five minutes blowing the 
bags full of air and then exploding them between their 
hands. The sparrows left immediately and the perfotm- 
ence went ahead unhindered. 


Amusing Contretemps 


T IS related that Paganini used to play to the spiders 

in his garret, and that when certain of them flattened 
themselves out on his floor and seemed to luxuriate in his 
strains he felt certain he was playing well. A dog once took 
animal vengeance on him for this misemployment of honest 
creatures by howling dismally through the opening num- 
ber of a Paganini program, and it is certain that the 
number of operatic performances rendered absurd by the 
sudden vocal demonstrations of some music-rapt canine is 
beyond estimate. Nowadays a dog has but to be seen in 
the outer environment of an opera house to start the 
machinery of ejection into rapid and incontinent motion. 

The mishaps that freak many an operatic performance, 
the stupidities of certain pe:formers will one day be gath- 
ered into a volume. They areendless. Milton Aborn likes 
to amuse his intimates with the story of a new barytone 
assigned to the réle of Sharpless in Butterfly. The man 
gave an exceptionally fine performance without once 
glancing at the conductor for the beat, without the least 
heed for the prompter. Mr. Aborn complimented him 
afterwards. 

“You must have sung the part very often to be so 
familiar with it. I noticed you never looked at the con- 
ductor once.” 

“Was I supposed to?” asked the startled and ingenuous 
singer. 

_ The impresario found something to call him to another 
part of the house at once. 


On another occasion Mr. Aborn was pro- 
ducing Aida, and had in his cast an enormous 
contralto in the part of Amneris. In the tri- 
umphal scene of the opera this lady is supposed 
to be borne upon the stage riding at ease on 
the shoulders of four blacks. It was seen that 
this ponderous lady might break the muscles 
of the stoutest supers, and orders were given 
her to enter d pied. But when the Nile scene 
arrived there was trouble. The stage manager 
saw that the poundage of this singer would 
likely wreck the frail property boat, or At least 
cause the mechanism to creak woefully. So 
he took matters into his own hands and in- 
structed the contralto to walk once more. 
Thus it happened that this lady came sailing 
dswn the blue breast of the Nile on foot. 

Again, at the production of Humperdinck’s 
Hinsel und Gretel a new stage manager forgot 
or became confused. There is the scene in 
which the witch is put into the oven and 
baked. A property witch is substituted for the 
singer, and later dragged from the oven roasted 
to a turn. The new stage director made no 
such substitution, with the result that the 
door was opened in the following scene on an 
empty oven, an absurd mishap, calculated. to 
destroy the whole illusion. The impresario 
taxed the stage manager bitterly. 

““Why wasn’t the witch put in the oven?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” said the 
director innocently. ‘‘When I got up to his 
dressing room I found him washing up!” 

But the most imposing of all laugh-producing 
opera mishaps, the accident that everyone 
has looked for and felt to be inevitable, lies 
concealed in every well-made production of 
Gounod’s Faust. Whoever has seen this opera, 
or even the perennial dramatic version of 
Goethe piloted by the late Louis Morrison, 
will remember the use to which electric effects 
were put in the garden scene and in the duel. 
The sparks that fly from the sword of Mephis- 
topheles when he interferes between Faust and 
Valentine have always provoked the wish that 
something might go wrong and his Satanic 
majesty be touched up witha jolt of his own fire. 

The long expected hap- 
pened in one of the Aborn 
companies. Electric plates 
had bcen placed on the stage in the proper 
positions, plugs had been put into the 
heels, and the swords of the three fencers 
had been connected with wires. It wasa 
warm night, and Mephistopheles had been 
wetting his vocal box with copious drafts 
of cold beer behind scenes. Whether the 
beer or his perspiration left his hand wet 
does not appear, but wet or damp it was. 
When he reached into the fray with his 
rapier and made the circuit he received 
the full and sudden impulse of one hun- 
dred and ten volts of lamplighting elec- 
tricity. His arm flew up and hurled the 
sword into the flies. A roar of pain and 
rage escaped the basso and he made an 
impulsive dash for the exits. It was 
some little time before he was able to pro- 
ceed with the duel—without electricity. 

Such mishaps are by no means con- 
fined to traveling companies or to name- 
less artists. When Emma Calvé sang 
her first Cherubino in Figaro at Brussels 
she was thin, and the stage manager 
provided her with a set of symmetricals 
for her legs. In the course of the action 
these slipped around until they reposed 
on the great Carmen’s shins, making a 
most grotesque figure of her and bringing 
down the house with blares of laughter. 

When Andreas Dippel was guiding the 
misfortunes of the Chicago company he 
imported a very celebrated German tenor, 
who reached Chicago and was met at the 
train by Jules Daiber, the impresario’s 
assistant. The tenor and his little wife 
were put into a cab and sent toward their 
hotel. Fifteen minutes later there was a 
telephonic storm. The tenor had left his 
grip in the taxi and all the balm was out 
of Gilead. In the bag was everything that 
made life worth while. Something must 
be done at once or all was lost. 

The management sent men charging 
in every direction. They failed to find 
the taxi driver, but an hour later he 
showed up at the opera house in all 
calmness and handed in the lost: bag. 
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The impresario saw visions of vanished jewels and stolcn 
sheaves of bank notes. He telephoned the tenor at once 
and imparted the joyful news of recovery. The singer 
hurried to the theater, sighed his relief at sight of his bag 
and put it aside while he talked business. One of th 
witnesses was touched to curiosity by the tenor’s con- 
duct, and when that worthy was out of sight he sum- 
moned the others and opened the grip. It contained two 
bottles of beer, some rye bread and a Strassburger sausage. 

There is an abiding conviction among that class of 
Americans too sophisticated to believe in the surface of 
things and too casual to look beneath—those unhappy and 
cynical people who know nothing and believe nothing—to 
the effect that operatic careers are really reared upon the 
masonry of the press agent. The difference between one 
singer and the other cannot be one of ability, they hold. 
It is too simple to believe that there are in some human 
beings a talent and an artistic subtlety which lift them 
out of the ruck of ordinary achievement. Unfortunately 
many ambitious students have this notion firmly in mind, 
and many a singer who has failed to reach the top satisfies 
envy and spleen with this delusion. Last summer I heard 
a pretty and disi!lusioned soprano tell her dinner table that 
she might have been the most celebrated of our singers as 
well as another—‘‘if I had got a backer and spent all my 
money on the right press agent.” 


Publicity Not Everything 


LL this is the sad nonsense of disappointment. It is true 
there is virtue in the bray of the publicity man, and 
many an artist has made his or her way to the all-important 
hearing and initial public attention by means of clever 
presswork. It is also true that an arrived artist may keep 
his or her figure in the public eye by means of puffs and 
yarns in the papers. Again, it is undeniably true that an 
enormous amount of logrolling, wirepulling, favoritism, 
nepotism and intrigue enters into the conduct of opera 
companies and into the fortunes or misfortunes of singers. 
The same forces exert their pressures elsewhere as well—in 
business, in painting, in sculpture, in writing, in society, 
in every branch of human activity where individuals or 
groups are striving to be someone and get somewhere, to 
exceed the success of others. 
But the girl or boy who scts out with the notion that 
money or publicity will elevate hcr or him to high position 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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stretched her beautiful young limbs in feline 
fashion, gave an order in a rasping voice to the colored 
maid, who paid not the 
smallest attention to it, 
and turned her back upon 
the low-ceiled, disorderly, 
ill-ventilated dressing 
room which had ungra- 
ciously consented to adapt 
itself to her multitudinous 
exactions for a period em- 
bracing six evening per- 
formances and two 
matinées. 

There was a touch of the 
Oriental in Leona. Had 
there been a leopard skin 
available she would have 
used it for reclining pur- 
poses. She was a genuine 
blonde, without the 
blonde’s ordinary indeci- 
siveness of color, her hair 
not dust-colored, but yel- 
low, her eyelashes not pale, 
but vivid brown. Her eyes 
were topaz, with orange 
rims, as perfect a match 
for the rest of her as the 
tawny eyes of a tortoise- 
shell cat. She had first 
attracted the notice of the 
urban public when, during 
the course of a somewhat 
miscellaneous career, she 
had drifted into the chorus 
of the Vagaries of 1918. 
She was not properly the 
build for a chorus girl, be- 
ing too Junoesque; but 
Morris Behren, the pro- 
ducer, had known the 
moment he laid eyes on 
her that it would be 
sheer idiocy on his part to 
let her slip through his 
fingers. 

“‘T’ve heard of you,’’ he 
grunted. ‘‘ Weren’t you 
married to Ruff Tower 
when you were bothin The 
Jolly Wives?”’ 

She nodded. 

“But that was over 
eleven months ago,” she 
informed him. ‘He was 
killed afterward—at 
Belleau Wood.” 

“Baby?” 

“ce No.”’ 

As she uttered the mon- 
osyllable Leona’s mind 
went back to the day when 
she had told her chorus- 
boy lover, so strangely 
metamorphosed into a 
herosince she had cast him : 
aside, that if she married she never intended to have a child. 

“Good!” said Morris to himself. ‘‘Gray matter!” 

Before the revue had been running two weeks the Sun- 
day supplements were full of her. Leona in profile, with 
straight nose, beautiful throat and inimitable nape about 
which the small hairs curled; Leona out walking in the 
park with her Pomeranian, regal, straight-shouldered, 
straight-hipped; Leona behind the footlights with the 
other girls, among but not of them—and so on ad infinitum. 

Morris, taking his Sunday-morning ease in an arm- 
chair, with a black cigar in his mouth and the papers 
strewn all about, nodded several times and: moved his 
hands up and down like the cheap china imitation of a 
mandarin that adorned his mantelshelf. 

“One in a million! A sure winner!” he told himself con- 
fidently. 

Forthwith he began to lay his plans. While Leona 
skipped about with the other maidens in the front row, he 
was combing the casts of his various productions for satel- 
lites to group about her when she'should be a star. When 
all was ready he suddenly withdrew her from the Vagaries 
amid the loud lamentations of such young men as were 


in the habit of escorting her to the more fashionable 
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restaurants at lunch time and attending the revue for the 
avowed purpose of feasting their eyes upon her every night. 
After that the show knew them no more. 

When it became known on Broadway that Behren was 
giving her the leading réle in his new play everybody said 
that he had gone blooey. The producer, smiling, let them 
rave on. 

And Leona justified him by making a knock-out at 
Atlantie City, and the season’s biggest hit. Now, on the 
road, her metropolitan success was being duplicated. After 
a breathless trip of one and two night stands, the company 
had arrived at its first considerable city, where the play 
was to run for an entire week. 

This was the first night, and she was about to make her 
entry in the réle of mother to her chief foil, a five-year-old 
boy who, clad in diminutive pajamas and anticking with 
an oversized Teddy bear of superior quality, was—pending 
it—the sole occupant of the stage. It might have seemed 
that a gown not quite so low cut would have accorded bet- 
ter with the part. However, Morris Behren knew his own 
business, as the whole theatrical world had now to admit. 
The show had been well advertised as having run two hun- 
dred nights in New York. and the posters of Leona were 
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stupendous, so that in consequence the house was 
jammed. She could feel the surcharge of enthusiasm 
that greeted the first act’s setting. She knew that she 
was going to make a hit; that the play was a sure-fire. 

She always thrilled 


toit: ; 

““Cue!’’ chanted the 
messenger. ‘“‘Cue! Miss 
Lowrie!”’ 


Lazily she stepped into 
the wings, caught her lines 


ing mother. 

Upon the small inhab- 
itant of that unconvincing, 
portable nursery with its 
automatic fire, its frieze of 
self-consciously stalking 
animals, its white-railed 
crib that nobody had ever 
slept in, and its one toy, 
broke Leona, with a soft, 
vivid, humanizing rush. 
Behind her pronged, 
gummed and blackened 
eyelashes her eyes shone 
with fervor. ; 

The cry of mother love 
that broke from her 
eagerly parted lips caught 
half the audience by the 
throat. 

A young man in the 
second row, taken un- 
awares, tried to force down 
the lump shamefacedly. 
He was the rising physi- 
cian of the town, Rhodes 
Harson by name, and he 
was attending the per- 
formance accompanied by 
his friend Nicholas Arnold, 
an intern in the Gambriel 
Memorial Hospital. 

“Great stuff !’’ he whis- 
pered as he fumbled for his 
handkerchief. 

“Stage stuff!’’ skepti- 
cally returned Arnold. 
“She probably spanks the 
kid’s ears after the show.” 

“Not much!” retorted 
the other as the audience 
hung in suspense on the 
star’s every movement. 

Leona, presenting a 
pleading profile, had 
dropped to her knees, pro- 
jected slightly forward 
and upward a wistful chin 
and opened wide her arms. 
The child’s reaction to this 
gesture was touching. He 
slid skillfully down a crib 
rail, flung himself head- 
long across the intervening 
space and let her sweep 
him off his feet, straining 
him to her heart until his 
burnished, golden head was forced backward between his 
shoulders by the violence of the embrace. a 

Another knock-out! : 

That night they surpassed themselves. Leona was in 
the best of form. It had rained and broken the heat wave; 
she had slept eleven hours. Therefore she was a mother of 
mothers, and she stimulated Joe.. When he romped with 
the bear he romped tremendously; when’he was hugged 
he yielded utterly; when his last moment came he lay 
without the flicker of an eyelid, arms flung crosswise, 
cushioned palms up. And while Leona in a: frenzy of 
apprehension was hanging over the prostrate child the 
house held its breath. When it was evident from her ery 
of anguish that he had breathed his last, tears rose to many 
eyes. Then the untoward happened. She flung herself 


athwart Joe’s chest with an impact that all but cracked hs 


breastbone, and he gave a vigorous wriggle. 

“Ow!” he protested in an incautiously loud tone. “Yc \ 
hurt!” ' ri a *% 

Had the incident been observed? Leona could not tell. 
But whether or not, he had imperiled her success, -the 
stupid brat! “Shut up, you little beast!’ she hissed a) 
the curtain dropped. 


and turned into an ador- - 


a 
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Joe, looking up amazed, saw above him a face distorted 
with fury and two hands with enameled finger nails claw- 
ing the air in his direction after the manner of a hawk 
alLout to swoop. 

“T’ll teach you to gum my act!”’ she threatened in that 
low, ominous snarl that harked back to her beginnings in 
the slums. Morris Behren, recently arrived from the East 
and providentially hovering in the wings, darted forward 
and, at the risk of turning her anger upon himself, pulled 
her off bodily. 7 

“Keep your temper, Leona!’’ he implored. ‘‘ Don’t you 
hear them clapping? Do you think they’d clap like that if 
tley’d noticed anything? Do you want to put the whole 
business on the blink?” 

To his surprise she did not berate him. Her anger 
arrested, she stared uneasily at the child. 

“T’ve done it already,” she said. ‘‘Look!’’ 

* His eyes followed hers. 

Joe was sobbing convulsively, head buried in the pillow. 
Nobody had ever been unkind to him before. He was 
crushed. 

She was accustomed to having her outbreaks received 
in various ways—with indifference, with cajolery, or with 
retaliations in kind. But the present situation was new 
to’her. She had no idea of how to handle it. Morris was 
running heatedly up and down, hands in his hair. 

“Do something!”’ he urged her. ‘‘Maybe they might 
hear, and think we were murdering him! You’rea woman— 
you ought to know how to make it up with him!” 

Leona bit her lips. She was not that sort of woman, and 
she knew it. Even when she was in good humor she had 
no love of children, loving only herself. Imperative 
though it was for her to conciliate Joe immediately, she 
was totally at a loss as to how to go about it. 

’ “Honey,” she began at length, employing the saccha- 
rine tone she usually reserved for the small, pointed ears 
of her Pom, ‘‘come along with Leona and she’ll give you 
a great big chocolate afterward, all gooey inside.” 

But Joe only sobbed the louder. When she touched his 
shoulder he drew it hysterically away. Bereft of human 
sympathy, what were chocolates to him? He would have 
none of her, or of her bribery and corruption. He had 
learned what it was to be treated harshly, and the iron 
had entered into his soul. 

Meanwhile the moments were passing, the applause was 
growing more insistent, the scene shifting was being held 
up. Joe’s sobs had now reached the stage of strangulation, 
and eatastrophe threatened. . 

In desperation Morris bent over and begged, “Joe, old 
man, be a regular fellow! Don’t break up the show!” 


In the Silence That Ensued No Sound Save 


To his immense relief he perceived that in framing his 
appeal as that of one good sport to another he had struck 
the right note. The child lay still for an instant; then he 
heaved a long, shuddering sigh. Then he turned, got out of 
bed, approached the producer, straightened the narrow 
shoulders that were just emerging into angularity out of 
the softest of curves, and stood gamely looking up. 

“Joe don’t want all the peoples to get their money 
back,” he announced gravely. ‘Joe will be a good boy and 
not cry any more.” 

Leona held out two fingers to him, but he ignored them. 
Nevertheless he went forward quietly at her side. 

“There’s professional pride for you!”” remarked Morris 
to a scene shifter, mopping his face with a flamboyant 
handkerchief of variegated silk. He added despondently, 
“Tt was a close squeak, though. That hell cat’ll be the 
ruin of me yet.” 

Meanwhile the curtain was performing a series of gym- 
nastics wnereby the local scene painter’s impersonations 
of Poesy, Tragedy and Comedy, executed upon heroic 
lines, leaped repeatedly upward with a speed dispropor- 
tionate to their dignity, disclosing Leona and Joe in appro- 
priate attitudes beneath. 

“Pretty good acting,’ commented. Nicholas Arnold, 
when at length the curtain’s galvanic motions had ceased. 

“No acting about it,’’ returned Harson obstinately. 
“The girl’s like a mother to that kid. For all we know, she 
may be his mother. Anyway, there’s some sort of—er— 
affinity between them. Did you notice how she looked at 
him that last time? It’s the real thing.” 

Arnold gave him a scornfully pitying glance. 

““He’s fallen for her already, the poor nut!” was his 
inward comment. But he kept his opinion to himself. 


Joe Piexotto—the kid—had been until now the only per- 


son in the cast to stand in no fear of the temperamental 
Leona. This was not so much because she made a point of 
calling him in and giving him chocolates whenever he was 
led past her dressing-room door as because he was not afraid 
of anybody. He did his tricks joyously, like the little dogs 
in the circus that run races or chase balls—not under duress, 
like those whose lot it is to weave in and out among wheel 
spokes in imminent peril of bodily hurt. 

The discovery of Joe had been the crowning stroke of 
fortune for Morris. He had turned over layers and layers 
of children to unearth a suitable one. Having succeeded 
beyond his brightest hopes—for Joe was a child that any- 
body would have noticed anywhere—he had encountered 
legal difficulties and complications on the score of the little 
actor’s extreme youth. These had given way before his 
asseveration that the boy’s mother would be kept with him 


the Little Boy’s Light and Regular Breathing Was to be Heard. 


at all times to supply moral and physical care. He pro- 
duced the mother to corroborate himself—a quiet, timid 
little thing, heavily veiled. She inspired confidence in the 
authorities, and so Morris put it over. If it had not been 
for the veil they could not have helped noticing that Mrs. 
Piexotto was so far gone in something or other that she 
was unlikely to last the winter out. 

Behren had thought nothing of counseling the deception, 
since, to be certain that the ailment was not contagious, 
you had only to look at Joe; as clean-limbed, clear-eyed, 
physically and mentally sound a specimen as had ever 
breathed; the type of youngster that old gentlemen press 
nickels upon in the street and sentimental womcn yearn 
over. He had teeth like the little kernels of young corn, 
a dimple in either cheek, a skin of milk and roses and a 
laugh like a gurgling brook. Off stage or on, a more cap- 
tivating child was seldom to be met. Perhaps because his 
earnings had relieved the pinch of poverty, perhaps because 
she knew—how well she knew!—that he had need of her, 
Mrs. Piexotto had not only miraculously hung on through- 
out the whole theatrical season in New York, but had 
agreed to go along with the road company when it entered 
upon an extended Western tour. 

One parched afternoon, when the flies buzzed-in the 
window of the tiny hotel bedroom she and Joe were sharing 
and she was trying to get some rest, the child, hearing a 
sound from the bed, looked up and saw a thin red stream 
trickling through her closed lips. He came over and pulled 
at her arm and called her, and when she did not answer he 
cried a little, for he was offended by her neglect, not 
knowing that she was dead. 

Thus the wardrobe woman found them when she came in 
to notify them what o’clock it was. It was she who dressed 
Joe for his part that night, and she who now—if anybody 
should happen to ask him—was lis mother, she said, When 
he demurred she impressed it upon him that those were Mr. 
Behren’s orders, come through by telephonefrom New York, 
and added that if he wanted candy Joe must be a good boy 
and do what Mr. Behren told him. Then she asked him 
over and over again whether he understood, and Joe, having 
been reminded that his palate was likely to benefit by his 
concentration of mind, nodded vigorously every time. 

Next day they went on, leaving Mrs. Piexotto in a box 
at the undertaker’s, because their engagements did not 
permit them to linger long enough to see her put in the 
ground. No doubt her burial was accomplished without 
them in due course. 

Subsequently Mr. Behren deposited Joe’s pay in his own 
bank for him every week, and because he was not stealing 
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hotel rotunda she saw 

a well-known figure 
standing at the telegraph of- 
fice. There was no mistaking 
that ensemble of dolorous gray: the big gray slouch hat, 
beneath it calm, uncommunicative farthing eyes; the large 
drab features almost engulfed in a wilderness of iron-gray 
serub. 

Delilah had a flitting thought anent the happy nomen- 
clature that had labeled the patriarch the Man From the 
Desert. But this standing reproof against frivolity had an 
exhilarating effect upon Delilah; her eyes sparkled and, 
stepping forward eagerly, she held out a slim hand, a smile 
curving her lips away from beautiful, even white teeth. 

“You've arrived, Mr. Andrews,” she greeted. “And 
how is my horse?”’ 

The patriarch turned his eyes from right to left warily, 
and answered at a tangent: “It’s a mighty fine day, Mrs. 
Owen; amighty fine day. Yes, ma’am, I’m purty well for 
a young feller; purty well. I kinder got a sore toe; if we 
could sit down in a quiet corner I’d ——” 

“We'll go up to the lounge, the corridor.” She beck- 
oned a page. ‘Just keep an eye for Mr. Owen, will you, 
lad? He’ll be here in a few minutes; tell him I’m up in the 
corridor.” 

“T jus’ got in this mornin’,”’ Andrews said, taking a big, 
comfortable chair, ‘‘an’ all my hawses is in good shape— 
never was better. I’ve been down to the track all day 
seein’ the babies took care of. There’s jus’ a leetle some- 
thin’, Mrs. Owen, if you’ll excuse me; I wouldn’t say 
nothin’ much ’bout Slipper Dance.” 

The patriarch brought forth a pocketbook and, taking 
from it a blue slip of paper, handed it to Delilah, saying, 
“Here’s your check for thirty-one hundred.” 

Delilah started and let the hand that had lifted to take 
the check drop back in her lap; the black eyes, which 
when she was roused were almost vicious, seemed to burn 
into the somber, heavy-lined face of the Man From the 
Desert. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. ‘You haven’t 
cashed it?’? A quick suspicion that Andrews meant to 
take advantage of his claim and keep the horse himself 
was rousing her to a fury. 

“It means, Mrs. Owen,” the patriarch answered slowly, 
“that I don’t want to take no chancet of that hawse goin’ 
back to Barney Lee. If he could prove that I claimed him 
for you, an’ prove that you owned him afore the thirty 
days is up, that’s what’d happen. An’ my hawses might 
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have to stand in the barn 
eatin’ their heads off ’cause 
the stewards mightn’t let me 


start a hawse. I heered a 
leetle somethin’ at the bank 
over in Windsor, an’ I jus’ didn’t cash your check in. 
Barney Lee had been there askin’ one of the boys .some- 
thin’—a boy he give some tips to—he was askin’ if I'd 
cashed anybody’s check for a biggish amount. You take 
it back, Mrs. Owen, an’ keep it; an’ when the thirty days 
is up I’ll sell you Slipper Dance for that same amount, 
all sealed, signed an’ delivered aforesaid. Then he can run 
in your name. I’ll mos’ likely start him here in my name, 
as his owner, an’ nobody’ll know nothin’ ’bout what we’re 
goin’ to do. You keep it, Mrs. Owen, as I tell you’’—as 
Delilah waved the check back to Andrews—‘‘an’ if the 
stewards asks me I can say I ain’t had a dollar, an’ paid 
for him myself.” 

Delilah held out her hand to the patriarch, reaction from 
the suspicion warming her impulsive nature. “Thank you, 
Mr. Andrews. You’re a wonderfully thoughtful man.” 

“T guess if I hadn’t kinder been a purty steady thinker 
in this game I’d be rubbin’ down somebody else’s hawse 
for a livin’; I couldn’t keep away from them, anyway.” 

“Here’s my husband,’ Delilah exclaimed as Stewart 
Owen stepped from the elevator and with his swinging 
stride came toward them, a hand outstretched and a smile 
gracing his greeting to the Man From the Desert. 

“Just got in with the horses, eh, uncle?”’ 

“This mornin’.” 

Owen swung his powerful frame into a chair, threw his 
hat to a lounge, and the smile was chased away by a tired 
look that crept into his eyes. ‘‘ Well, uncle, minin’s got racin’ 
nailed to the mast for crookedness and a throw-down.” 

““Mr. Owen, I’ve sampled both of ’em, an’ I’ll present 
the peach stone to minin’. The racin’ laws is handled by a 
bunch of high-class gentlemen; they’ve roughed me oncet 
or twicet, but I guess I was kinder careless; but minin’ 
has got laws made a-purpose for shark lawyers to twist. 
There ain’t nothin’ to it but dollars. In hawse racin’ 
there’s the biggest sport on earth, an’ there’s some blue- 
blooded gents playin’ it—big men that love hawses as 
hawses.”’ 

Into Delilah’s eyes had crept a look of pained uneasi- 
ness; it wasn’t often that her boy husband did anything 
but laugh, or chirp a few cuss words. 

““What’s wrong, Tootie?’’ she queried, and something in 
the timbre of her voice caused the Man From the Desert 
to turn his head and study her curiously. 

A grin struggled to Owen’s lips. 

“Nothin’ much wrong—just that I’m dished, 
I guess.”’ 

Andrews coughed. “Nobody ain’t dished, son, 
till they give up; no hawse ain’t ever beat till he 
quits.” 

“What is it, Tootie?”” Delilah asked with quiet 
insistence. 

“Wish I could buy a drink, uncle. This is when 
a fellow needs a friend,’’ Owen declared at a 
sweeping tangent. 

‘Well, now, son,” the patriarch remonstrated, 
“‘what’s the matter with me? How do I stack 
up in this friend handicap? Ain’t I an entry? a 

“Yes, Tootie; if you won’t 
tell me, tell Mr. Andrews.” 

“He’s got troubles of his 
own, Lilah.” 

“T ain’t got no troubles. 
I ain’t been here long enough 
to owe a feed bill yet.” 
‘Tisn’t the money,” 
Owen announced 
with mystifying 
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lucidity; ‘‘it’s the 
devilish idea that 
when you help a man 
he throws you.” 

“ As to ——”’ Deli- 
lah suggested. 

With a long breath of reluctance 
Owen explained: ‘I grubstaked 
Jules Dubois to a thousand dollars. 
He came to me on his uppers; said 
down in Kebec he had beeg fam’lee, 
seventeen li’l’ Napoleons, an’ Marie, 
mother to the seventeen li’l’ Na- 
poleons, an’, mon Dieu! he know ey 
where is beeg gol’ mine. And now % 

Dubois and one Pete Hennessey 
have ze beeg gol’ mine, an’ yours iy) j 
truly, Stewart Owen, is on the outs.” Bes 

Owen laughed. 

“Lovely, Tootie! Go on; you're an actor!’’- Deli’a 
put her slim fingers on his arm, giving it a brave pinch of 
encouragement. 

“Did you have a wrote agreement with him, son?” the 
patriarch asked. 

“Sure thing, uncle.” Owen drew a paper from his pocket 
and handed it to the patriarch. “And my lawyer says it 
isn’t worth a damn!”’ 

“Your lawyer knows what he’s talkin’ ’bout,”’ Andrews 
affirmed after its perusal. ‘‘Two ostriches could’ve drew 
up a better one if they was plannin’ to stake a nest.” 

“TI guess Dubois got what they call an avocat to ring that 
in on me, an’ I must’ve signed his copy without readin’ it. 
Dubois just agrees to stake three claims, an’ give me a half 
interest.” 

“Then you’ve got to have your half interest, haven’t 
you, Stewart?’’ Delilah asked. 

“Sure! I’ve got a half interest in three claims up in 
Bucke Township that’re worth minus whatever anybody’d 
pay for em. Havin’ completed his agreement with me as 
per writin’, Dubois hooks up with Pete Hennessey, an’ 
stakes the Shinin’ Tree over at Gowganda, an’ the Shinin’ 
Tree is some mine, believe me! They’re sellin’ it to a 
bunch of Johnny Bulls for one million round iron men. 
I’ve been fightin’ ’em all day. Once I had that dang 
Frenchman by the throat, half across the table. I landed 
on Hennessey just once, an’ he won’t forget it in a hurry. 
Guess I’ll be fined a hundred in the police court to-morrow; 
Dubois says that’ll be a sure thing.” 

“T guess you was tryin’ purty hard to convince them 
they was wrong,” Andrews commented dryly. 
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And Owen, as the Buckskin Flashed Past the Winning Post All by Himself, Cried. 
“Oh, You Boy, You! I’m Some Picker!’ 
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“T thought you looked tired when you came in, Stew- 
art,”’ Delilah remarked. ‘But I wouldn’t get into any 
nasty squabble over it, boy; let them have the mine.” 

“T was in the minin’ game for ’bout ten years,’ Andrews 
drawled; ‘‘an’ if you let me train this Shinin’ Tree hawse 
for you, Mr. Owen, I cale’late I could land half that purse.”’ 

“Go to it, uncle; I’ll split it with you, because it’s all to 
nothin’. My lawyer says I’m all to the mustard.” 

“T don’t jus’ know the minin’ laws here in Canada,”’ 
Andrews declared thoughtfully, “but I guess purty nigh 
all the laws an’ constitutions we got in God’s country was 
touted on to us from England. Anyways, minin’ laws is 
like Dan O’Connell said—that a feller could drive a coach 
‘n’ pair clean through ’em.” 

“Get up on the box, uncle, an’ bust it wide open,” 
Owen laughed. 

“T know one thing,” the patriarch asserted: “the Eng- 
lishers won’t buy into no lawsuit; they won’t touch a mine 
that the title ain’t as clear’s a Colorado sky.” 

Owen slapped his thigh. ‘‘Gad! I get you, uncle—I get 
you! I'll tell that bunch of Johnny Bulls that I’m part 
owner.” 

“Don’t you do it, son; don’t bet till you’ve drawed a 
good hand. I know a purty able lawyer here that’ll tie up 
that deal so dang tight the Englishers’!l go back to London 
an’ dump the sov’reigns into a sate place. By heck, they 
will! This lawyer’s got "bout fifty ways o’ cannin’ a 
crook—’bout fifty ways; he’s game too. I’ve see him lose 
a thousan’ on a hawse an’ grin over it same’s someone 
had tickled him in the ribs.” 

“Me for that lawyer, uncle. I think my fellow is just a 
dub avocat.”’ 

“This chap’ll put in a caution agen the property—I 
guess that’s what they call it, a caution—an’ when Dubois 
an’ his buyers see that innercent leetle item in the news- 
papers they’ll be callin’ an’ sendin’ their cards up to Mr. 
Owen’s room. Dubois’ll want to kiss you on the cheek.”’ 

“You've got it, uncle,’ Owen declared. “‘You’ve run 
with the right bunch to educate you.” 

“Yes, sir; a man can’t deal on honor with thieves. You 
put in a declaration that you want to bring a witness down 
from the minin’ country to prove your suit; mos’ like it’ll 
take you a couple of months to find that man. An’ the 
absence of ’em sov’reigns’ll make Dubois’ heart grow 
fonder. There’ll be some promoter puttin’ this deal 
through, an’ he’ll want to finger his commission, not 
carin’ a hang who gets the money.”’ 

“You’re right, uncle—there is. Ben Strong; he’ll hound 
these guys to settle,’’ Owen agreed eagerly. 

“Tt’s jus’ the same’s hawse racin’; a feller’s got to de- 
clare somebody in or they’ll put his hawse over the rail,”’ 
the patriarch sighed. “‘To-morrer I’ll take you over to see 
this lawyer a 

“Good! Now let’s talk about something else,’’ Stewart 
declared; ‘“‘you’ve had enough of my troubles.” 

“Mr. Andrews says Slipper Dance is well, Stewart.” 
And Delilah’s face reclaimed the sunny look. 

“Yes; purty good shape, purty good shape. The track 
here is kinder sof’ ’cause there’s been a leetle rain mos’ 
every night. An’ Saturday there’s a five-thousand-dollar 
stake that don’t look none too bad. Barney Lee had 
Slipper Dance entered in it when he owned him, an’ he’s 
got another hawse in it, Cornet; but if the track 
keeps like this Slipper Dance can trim Cornet.” 

“Well, uncle, you an’ the racin’ member of this 
firm of Owen & Co. will have to run that end of the 
business. I’ll be danglin’ Dubois at the 
end of a string.’’ He turned to Delilah. 
“But don’t come to me, girl, for a roll 
when you lose your money. Take a tip 
from me an’ sell Slipper Dance.” 

Across the patriarch’s impassive face 
there passed no cognizance of this thrust; 
with a hand he lifted the gray beard from 
off his throat and reached 
for the old gray slouch hat. 

“Guess I’ll toddle down 
to the Grapevine course. I’m 
havin’ a new bar plate made 
for Slipper’s tender foot that 
I guess is jus’ a leetle bit bet- 
ter’n the one Barney Lee 
had on. 

“I guess the one we got 
with the hawse the day I 
claimed him was his slow- 
runnin’ boot—’ cause 
he wasn’t meant to 
win that day.” 

Next day Delilah 
sat up in the lounge 
waiting for the re- 
turn of Stewart and 
Andrews, who had 
gone to consult with 
Mr. Bowen, the pa- 
triarch’s lawyer. She 
had felt piqued over 


“T’ve Been Fightin’ ’em All Day. Once 
I Had That Dang Frenchman by the 
Throat, Half Across the Table’’ 


Stewart’s disparagement of her racing venture; 
perhaps that very racing venture would pull 
him through in his mining deal; money would 
be needed—plenty of it, she knew. 

Like most beginners in this fascinating en- ‘ 
terprise she visioned the possibility of an El 
Dorado. The affair of Condor, where she had 
won twelve-thousand-odd with so much seeming 
certainty, had bitten into her blood. It would 
be lovely to be the one to supply the money to 
thwart Dubois in his stealing of this valuable 
mine; it would be a delicious scoring over 
Mister Tootie, who looked upon her more or 
less as a pretty woman of whims and notions. 

Then Andrews and Owen returned and came 
up to where Delilah had said she would wait. 
Owen had recovered his buoyancy; he was the 
boy Tootie redivivus. 

“Uncle’s lawyer, Bowen, is hot stuff,’ he 
assured Delilah. ‘‘He knows this Dubois—the 
little Frenchman crooked him once on a deal—and he says 
the way to negotiate with him is to sandbag him. He’s 
now writin’ out a caution against the Shinin’ Tree claim; 
he’ll file it in the lands-and-titles office to-day, an’ to-night 
Dubois and the two Englishmen who are here negotiating 
the sale will read all about it in the evening paper.” 

“Splendid!’’ Delilah commented. 

““An’ I guess Sir William Macklin’ll scratch his hawse 
outer that Shinin’ Tree race,”’ the patriarch vouchsafed. 

“That’s one of the Englishers,”’ Stewart advised. “‘They’ll 
all just sit tight now till Dubois clears this up.” 

A brilliant smile displayed the strong, even white teeth 
of Owen as he turned the chair toward Delilah to ask: 
“You haven’t got twenty thousand bucks hid away any- 
where, girl, have you?” 

“Why, Stewart? It hardly seems enough, does it?” 

“Well, this clever geeser, Lawyer Bowen, says that if I 
deposit a marked check for twenty thousand dollars with 
the Deputy Minister of Mines it would show my bona 
fides. Sounds good, doesn’t it?”’ 

“And knowing you as I do, Stewart, I fancy you prom- 
ised to put it in his hands to-morrow; a little thing like 
that wouldn’t stop you.” 

Owen parried this mellifluous compliment. ‘Bowen 
says that the party of the second part, that habitant 
Dubois, will try to have the caution removed by stating 
that I’m an adventurer. What d’you think of that, knowin’ 
me as you say you do? He'll claim he’ll be put to a heavy 
loss unjustly, an’ won’t be able to collect damages. 
Get it? Why, these rocks I’m wearin’ represent 
more money than the whole Dubois breed for genera- 
tions back ever saw.” 

“You oughter put up 
that twenty thousand, 
Mr. Owen,” the patri- 
arch interposed. “‘It’d 
be amighty good bluff; 
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they’d quit, gallopin’. 


““T’ve got a good deal more’n 
that, uncle, but it’s stuck in mines, 
an’ you can’t realize on a mine as 
you could on a bottle of Scotch in 
these prohibition times.” 

“Tt kinder seems to me’’—the patriarch inter- 
spersed little blank breaths between his words— 
“it kinder seems to me, Mr. Owen, that it’s come 
a time for Mrs. Owen to whisper in Slipper Dance’s 
ear that she needs twenty thousand dollars quick.” 
And he leaned back and rolled his blank-wall gray 
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eyes as if he had closed the mat- 
ter out. 

It was rather strange how this 
observation was somewhat of a 
continuation of the thoughts Deli- 
lah had been possessed of while 
they were away; it was like a re- 
echo of static. 

“Didn’t you say, Mr. Andrews,” 
she asked, leaning forward in her 
eagerness, “that Slipper Dance 
was in a stake race Saturday that 
he could win?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. I might’ve caid 
that he had a good chancet, ’cause 
he has.”’ 

Delilah turned toward Owen. 
“Tootie, I’m going to break you 
of that habit of sneering at my 
owning Slipper Dance. I’ve gota 

few thousands left of the money I won 

over Condor, and we can win that 

much—can’t we, Mr. Andrews?’ she 

asked, turning toward the Man From 
the Desert. 

“You’ve got a purty good chancet. 
He’ll be four or five to one, p’r’aps 
tens—a man can hardly figger what his 
hawse’s odds’ll be with the bettin’ in the 
machines; it’s diff’rent from what it was 
when the books was on. The book- 
makers had their clockers, an’ they jus’ 
wrote up on the slate a short price when- 
ever a hawse had a chancet. The pub- 
lie’s diff’rent; they’re boobs.” 

“Well’’—and Stewart sighed resignedly—‘“‘as I said 
before, girl, you’re runnin’ the racin’ end of it; go ahead. 
If you make good I’ll declare you an’ uncle in on the mine 
deal. If I can hold Dubois up good an’ plenty he can’t 
settle with me under a hundred thousand at least.” 

“That’s settled then, Mr. Andrews,” Delilah declared, 
and her lithe, sinewy figure drew up in an attitude of de- 
cisiveness. “I’ll go down to the course with you in the 
morning and whisper in Slipper Dance’s ear that I need the 
money; I’ll give him a lump of sugar, and kiss him on his 
soft muzzle, and he’ll win—won’t he?” 

“He might; he’ll come purty near winnin’—purty necr. 
Ill give him a good workin’ gallop to-morrow—that’s 
Friday—an’ Saturday I shouldn’t 
wonder that he’d be on the job. I’ll 
try the new plate on him to-morrow 
mornin’, an’ when he’s been cooled 
out if he don’t favor that off fore- 
foot none I’ll figger that we’ve got 
Barney Lee trimmed again.” 

Next morning Owen, roused from 
his early slumber by Delilah’s spring 
from bed at the jangle of the phone 
call, was sulky; he complained that 
this being married to a _ racing 
woman was getting on his nerves; it 
would wind up in their being cleaned 
out. 

Delilah as she quickly slipped 
into a serviceable tweed sang tan- 
talizingly, ‘“‘Hush-a-by baby on the 
tree top.” 

Of course, naturally, this exasper- 
ated the sleepy man; but Delilah, 
full of the wine of youth and glorious 
‘ health, laughed, winding up with 
’ “Tf you’ll just stayin bed fora week 

I'll land that hundred thousand 
mine money for you. Good-by.”’ 

And never was such a morning—a glorious crisp 
ocean of sunshine; a tonic to cause a healthy mind 
to essay and conquer great projects; to embrave a 
stout heart. The flat open of the Grapevine course 
witha rich green Wilton rug spread all over its in- 
field; and, beyond, the blue waters of Lake Ontario 
stretching away to the gold-smeared horizon. 

Like happy spring birds perched on the rail of the 
course were horse watchers; clockers, stable boys; a 
continuous ripple of badinage evoking laughter such 
as is heard at playtime in a school yard. 

And the thoroughbreds, too, were at play. Fed 
and groomed and rested, like athletes in training, 
they were as if they homed in some rich-foddered prairie- 
land where drudgery had never thrust its hydra head of toil. 

In ecstasy Delilah cried out in sheer joy, “Isn’t it good 
to be alive, Mr. Andrews!”’ 

“Kinder,” the old man answered solemnly; “but life’s 
so dang short that a man gener’ly gets to my age afore he 
notices what’s wuth while an’ what ain’t. If I could begin 
all over agen I guess I’d get more fun outer life. It ain’t 
chasin’ the fas’-rollin’ dollar that’s the whole thing; that 
comes purty nigh jus’ bein’ a workin’ gallop. ’Em boys 

(Continued on Page 30) 


“‘Mos’ Feliers 
Thinks I'm 
SON e. 1S 
Hard’s a 
Brick,’’ He 
Said Grimly 


Lead me to de woods whah de luck trees grow, 
Haw’ me de ax when it’s time to chop. 

Lead me kinda gentle, git me started slow ; 
When I gits to goin’ watch de buck trees drop. 


HILE the Wildcat was 
doing his best to for- 
get the cares that 


nominally infested his official 
day as porter on the Blue 
Fezant special car, sidetracked 
in San Francisco, Honeytone 
Boone, the brunet uplifteh, 
languished in the Memphis 
jail. There were two sides to 
every jail. Tothe Wildcat, the 
loser in the law’s game gen- 
erally occupied the _ inside. 
Honeytone was different. The 
inside of a jail for Honeytone 
was often a place of sanctuary 
from which the occupant 
might sneer serenely at the 
disappointed female perils 
who gnashed their teeth out- 
side the bars. 

In San Francisco the days 
were warm, and Lily the mas- 
cot goat had returned to her 
master’s side. The Wildcat 
was playing even in the matter 
of daily rations. Trailing along 
in the wake of a pair of golf- 
playing nobles of the Myste- 
rious Mecca at the Lincoln 
Park Golf Course provided a 
cash surplus which enabled the 
Wildcat to discard his winter- 
weight Prince Albert and to 
adorn his person with a retir- 
ing suit of clothes three shades 
lighter than a sunburned 
pumpkin and embellished with 
six-inch checks. Life wa’n’t 
so bad. Ol’ railroad sleepin’ 
car was probably doin’ all 
right. 

Reasonably sure that to- 
morrow would lug in new 
brands of trouble to pester a 
boy with, the Wildcat steered 
his somnolent mentality clear 
of the shoals of surmise and let to-morrow take care of itself. 

A boy never could tell about Lady Luck. Every time 


the Wildcat did something that clearly entitled him to free’ 


board in some permanent jail, like as not next day he 
would wake up all festooned with gold watches. Take a 
preacher’s advice and head down the straight-and-narrow 
path, and the chances were that some deppity sheriff with 
a shotgun, or else a bear, would be waiting in the path 
right where the heaviest. canebrakes discouraged detours. 


II 


One man’s pizen is anotheh man’s meat; 
Mah troubles never bother you. 

Hog needs wings like a snake needs feet; 
De question ain’t why, but who. 


ONEYTONE BOONE’S downfall had been accom- 
plished in Memphis immediately subsequent to a 
Konkrin Heroes parade. There had been some talk about 
the ownership of the mule which Honeytone rode. The 
line of march headed straight for Honeytone’s wife and 
his potential soul mate, and culminated in a ruckus from 
which Honeytone emerged safe in the talons of a police- 
man. The two women, comparing notes, had gummed up 
the leader’s grand entry to a degree which left Honeytone 
thankful for the mule-stealing charge that had landed him 
safe in jail and out of the clutches of his wife and Cuspidora 
Lee. He enjoyed sanctuary in jail for two months; and 
then, threatened with an embarrassing and abrupt release, 
he concentrated on a hurried mental incubation. Hard 
pressed, he sought to hatch from the bad egg of circumstance 
some new enterprise which would take him away, sudden 
and safe, from where his memorizing wife awaited him. 
His mind roamed wild through the fields of questionable 
enterprises opened to him by a combination of easy con- 
science and the flashy part of a college education. On the 
day of his release he half regretted his education. Ig- 
norance cursed the individual with work, but it left him 
free of the higher responsibilities and the more acute pen- 
alties of transgression, and just then Honeytone wished 
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Festooned With the Yellow Sash, 

Lily Did the Best She Could to 

Make Lady Luck Respond, But 

Lady Luck Was Deaf. Lady Luck 
Was A.W. O.L. 


devoutly that he was a field hand. He craved a black 
complexion instead of the halfway color that barred him 
from the unquestioning comradeship of white and black 
alike. 

On the night of his release from jail he beat the barrier, 
and by morning he was well on his way.to St. Louis, re- 
solved to explore the Pacific Coast for fields wherein his 
peculiar abilities might enable him to reap the harvest of 
cash without which life to him was naught. 

En route West, Honeytone managed to keep one state 
ahead of his reputation. Thus he avoided the iron impedi- 
menta which the laws of the land drape around the ankles 
and feet that stray from the straight-and-narrow trail, 
around wrists and hands whose idleness affords the devil 
welcome opportunity to function as a labor agent. 

Honeytone’s first week in Oakland found him preaching 
to a small congregation. On the following Sunday he an- 
nounced to his flock: ‘‘Gether together dat ye can hear 
de words ob wisdom. De prophet knowed whut he said 
when he perdicted dat somebody was comin’ to lead his 
chillun f’m darkness into light. ’At’s me! Somebody! 
I leads you out o’ darkness into de promised lan’ whah 
flows de milk an’ honey. In passin’, lemme add dat ‘milk’ 
is f’m de ol’ language used by de Sanskrits, meanin’ gin. 
Honey f’m de ancient Checko-Slowfat word ‘Honito.’ 
Dat’s dey word fo’ chicken—fried chicken, to be mo’ 
preciser. 

“Brethren, rally roun’ an’ ’sorb whut I orates. Men, 
you is sons of kings f’m Africa. How come you all re- 
doosted to de state of slaves?» Because yo’ brains and yo’ 
brawns is all spread: out, desiccated on triflin’ things like 
cotton crops..an’.cawn, sweatin’ undeh heavy loads ’stid 
of rulin’ at de seat of guy’ment an’ dictatin’ whut’s whut.” 


The orator dragged in another lungful of midnight fog 


and broke into the stretch. 

“Heah’s de answeh, graved on de gol’ tablets an’ dug 
up in de midnight moon wid.a luck spade. Gran’ oaks 
f’m li’l’ acorns grow. Heah in San.F’mcisco, wid de aid 
of you-all, we starts de new movement to’ards de Canaan 
Land. Fust off, us organizes de Temple 0’ Luck. Den de 


fust annex is de Swamic Chu’ch, based on de mystic — 


teachin’ of Swami, de Indian Buddha. Nex’ do’ in de 


———— 


temple de soopreem faith healer thrives an’ collects 
money f’m folks whut only thinks dey’s sick. Cross — 


de hall is de chief palm-readin’ 
Magi, predictin’ pas’, present 
an’ future fo’ a dollah. Inde 
temple annex is de offices of 
de’Filiated Culled Union of de 
Worl’. Dis union is mitigated 
into th’ee gran’ divisions—de 
Bullshevik, de political an’ de 
social. Desocial has de ladies’ 
annex.” 

Honeytone’s eyes played 
steadily across his audience 
horizontally, and his voice 
shot straight at the ears of the 
assemblage, but his imagina- 
tion started up, and now it 
made its final flight. 

““Dat’s all I tells you, 
’ceptin’ my own humble efforts 
will be directed at organizin’ a 
New World Af’ican colony in 
de free country of Brazil. 
Dat’s all. Fo’ each an’ ev’ry 
project us needs a deppity 
soopreem leadeh. Dese will 
be ’pointed f’m amongst you. 
Each deppity soopreem leadeh 
adorns hisself wid de gilt- 
edged robes of de ’propriate 
responsibility an’ collects de 
cash. 

“Deppity collector fo’ each 
deppity leadeh likewise weahs 
de robes whut de ritual de- 
scribes. Ritual c’mmittee gits 
a percentage of de receipts. 
Deppitys gits one dollah fo’ 
ev’ry three whut’s took in. 
Any income oveh twenty dol- 
lahs a day goes to de social an’ 
festive departments.” 

The orator pulled a little 
book out of his pocket. 

“‘Hopin’ you elects steady 
an’ reliable frien’s fo’ de 
’sponsible offices, us now 
opens de ’scription books fo’ 
de temple fund, payin’ int’rest 
a hund’ed per cent ev’ry week. Pussonly I donates a 
hund’ed dollahs to staht de ball rollin’.” 

Honeytone knew his crowd. 

“How much, brotheh? Sign yo’ name. Cash. C’tifi- 
cate in green an’ yaller wid de gol’ seal will be conferred at 
de fust conclave of de soopreem leadehs of departments an’ 
de gran’ deppitys. Gimme dat bill. Ihas change, brotheh.”’ 

Late that night, escorted by a committee a little more 
soopreem than the body of the mob, Honeytone walked 
back to his hotel room. On his way to the hotel the uplifter 
pondered the question of conduct affecting. his immedi- 
ate future. To blow or not to blow—that was the ques- 
tion. He reviewed the hills and valleys of the land of 
promise over which his galloping vocal organs had hauled 
the hopes of his hearers. He decided that the business of 
making good would involve considerable work. The work 
part failed to attract him. He decided to bid the com- 
mittee a long farewell at the hotel without their knowing 
it, but his decision suffered a veto in the persistence with 
which the three soopreem deppitys stuck to their walking 
treasury department. ’ 


* 


In his room Honeytone made a final effort to side-step — 


the escort. He removed his coat and hung it on a chair. 
“Now, wid de cares whut infests de day relegated to de 
bosom ob de past, I lays me down an’ sleeps. Brothehs, 


I hopes you all enjoys de boon of ol’ Lady Nature’s sweet 


restorer, an’ I sees you to-morr’ at ——”’ f 


“You sees us now.”’ A heavy-set deppity 


on de flo’.”’ 


Without implying anything pussonal, another of the 


soopreem trio laid himself down close against the door. 
The uplifter knew a bear trap when he saw it. He 
pillowed his rangy jaw on the comforting outlines of the 
lumpy treasure in the pocket of his vest beneath his head. 
“Talk sure is cheap,” he reflected, “Talk is cheap, but 
sometimes you ean trade big words for big money.”’ 
A violent snore answered him, and again hope mounted 
to his heart; but presently he realized that only one of his” 
associates was sleeping. 


mee 


grunted a 
verdict. “Gimme ’at quilt an’ I makes down mah pallet 
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With the sleepers changing shifts every hour or so, the 
long night passed. By dawn Honeytone was resolved to 
give his schemes a run for their money. You never cou:d 
te!l how a scheme might turn out, and the colonization 
business sounded pretty good, even to its overstressed 
inventor. 

qr 

HE convention of the nobles of the Mysterious Mecca 

dwindled into the final stage that attends all conven- 
tions. Golf was eliminated and business was the order of 
the day. 

The Wildcat suffered indirectly, being threatened with 
a resumption of his responsibiity as porter on the special 
ear that had brought the Chicago contingent west to San 
Francisco. A sence of restraint gradua!ly killed off the 
wild free business of roaming the Lincoln Park Golf Courc2 
at so much per roam, eating heavy on the proceeds and 
sleeping twelve hours a day. 

Arrayed in his yaller raiment, he soucht the offices of 
the Pullman Company and got confidential-with the office 
boy. 

“Tse de poteh fo’ de Blue Fezant boys—dis heah Mys- 
terious Mecca business. Dey tells me us leaves fo’ Chicago 
real soon. Ah jus’ been down at de deepo lookin’ fo’ de 
cah. Whah at is dat cah? Mean’ Lily aims to git it swep’ 
out befo’ de gemmum comes.” 

The office boy took the Wildcat’s message to an inner 
office. Two minutes later the answer came back in the 
person of a gentieman who was trying to hold his temper. 

“You're fired! You started with your car in Chicago, 
left it in Wyoming and here you are! Git out of here be- 
fore | ——”’ 

“Cap’n, yessuh!’’ The Wildcat knew a gesture when he 
saw it. He retreated, dragging his mascot goat a little too 
fast for Lily’s comfort. 

“Goat, dog-gone you, whut fo’ did you go A. W. O. L. 
an’ git us bofe loose f’m dat rai'road job? WHeah us is, 
wid only fo’ bits, an’ a!l yo’ faut.” 

Lily admitted the charge in a p!aintive bleat which 
‘softened the harsh language which her master was bellow- 
ing at his mascot in the din of Market Street. Presently 
the Wildcat forgot the acute misery of not having any 
hard work staring him in the face. 

“Us has fo’ bits. At’s mo’ money dan mos’ folks has. 
Lily, us eats.” 

I don’t bother work, work don’t bother me. 

Ise fo’ times as happy as a bumblebee. 

Us eats when us kin git it, sleeps mos’ cll de tine —— 


At a lunch counter on Sutter Street, much frequented by 
members of his race, the Wildcat spread the fifty cents out 
over rations that made up in mass what they lacked in 
delicacy. Halfway through the meal he slacked up enough 
to get talkative. The boy next to him at the lunch counter 
was confronted with enough focd to hold him for a few 
minutes, and it was at this more fortunate individual that 
the Wildcat directed his remarks. 

“Podneh, whah at kin a boy locate a job of work in dis 
yere town?” 

“Whah you f’m?”’ 

“Me an’ mah mascot hails f’'m Memphis.” 

“How come you so fah f’m home?” 

“Boy, whah at did you meet up wid so much wantin’ 
to know?” 

“Good many jail niggers loose. Thought maybe 

“Don’t think no mo’. Don’t think nuther word ’bout 
me an’ Lily. I come f’m de Ahmy. Two yeahs in France, 
an’ lately I lef’ de Pullman railroad people whut hires 
sleepin’-cah potehs. At’s all. Ain’t no jail connected wid 
me. All I craves is a job whut pays money.” 

“De wages at de docks unloadin’ steamboats is ten 
dollahs a day. Depen’s on how much money you needs. 
Dey wants stevedo’s bad. Dey’s a strike.” 

“Boy, dey has me! Ise a bad stevedo’. Whah at is dis 
boat-unloadin’ bizness?’”’ 

The boy revealed the location of the ten-do!lar job. 

“You trails along afteh you gits to de wateh whah de 
big boats is. Half a mile f’m de ferry buildin’ you sees a 
gang standin’ round. Them’s strikers. You goes throucih 
an’ de boss shows you whah to head in. Does you know 
de stevedo’ business?’’ 

“T’ll say us does! Me an’ de res’ of de Fust Service 
Battalion unloaded all de boats whut landed in France 
durin’ de wah. How come you ain’t workin’ yo’self at de 
ten-dollah job?” 

“Tse a’vestor. ’Vested some cash in a new o’ganization 
whut was instigated heah lately. Pays big. Two fo’ one 
ev'ry week. You gives de ol’ soopreem leadeh fifty dollahs, 
an’ nex’ week back he comes wid a hund’ed. You ho.’s 
out some an’ ’vests de res’. Nex’ week you reaps azin. 
Pays fifty, gits a hund’ed.” 

““Whah at is dis soopreem man?” 

“Thought you tol’ me you was broke. 
lie so?”’ 

““Ain’t said no lie.” 

““Youse broke, ain’t you? What good does dis soopreem 
man do you ’less you kin ’vest wid him? Git yo’ job, an’ 


” 


How come you 
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when you has beginnin’ money I meets you an’ reveals 
whah at is de gol’ mine.” 

“Meet you heah nex’ Sat’d’y night. 
I s’poses.”’ 

“You s’poses right. Ah meets you Sat’d’y.” 

“Sho’ will! Podneh, whut name is you favored with? 
I goes by name of Wilecat. By rights I was baptized 
Vitus Marsden.’’ The Wildcat held out the hand of 
brotherhood. 

“Call me Trombone when you calls confidential,” his 
companion replied. “By rights I is Pike Canfield, but 
folks calls me Trombone eveh since me an’ de name got 
famous. Mebbe you is heard of me. I plays de slip horn.”’ 

“‘Sho’ Lis, many’s de time! So youis Trombone, is you? 
Sho’ proud to meet up wid you. Sho’ ’bliged fo’ de knowl- 
edge concernin’ de ten-dollah job. Soon as I ’ecumulates 
some pay day me an’ Lily meets you heah nex’ Sat’d’y 
night. Den’us ’vests wid de soopreem leadah an’ mebbe 
has a gran’ ruckus wid de profits.” 

‘That night the Wildcat slept free and chilly on a park 
] -nch, covered only with the blanket of fog which rolled 
in.at midnight. Shortly after dawn, with Lily at his heels, 
he walked to the entrance of the pier against which lay a 
cargo ship loading for a famine area in Europe. 

“Whah at is de man whut hires de han’s?”’ he asked. 

Two hours later the foreman of the dock gang was 
pointed out to him, and in ten minutes, with Lily tied to a 
barrel of nutritious pickles, the Wildcat took his place in 
the long line of stevedores that hustled freight out of the 
pier shed and into the nets under the cargo booms of the 
ship. 

“Lily, to-night us eats on credit an’ sleeps inside some 
place whah de fog weatheh don’t git.” 

‘All of the stevedore crew were members of the Wildcat’s 
own race. Before noon he had affiliated with enough 
friends to make the matter of noontime lunch a simple 
business of accepting part of what was offered him, while 
Lily did the best she could on enough assorted nutriment 
to feed six mascots. 

Considering the start he had made that morning, the 
Wildcat realized, with his seventh sandwich, that life 
isn’t so bad, if you manage to live through it. When he 
began the afternoon shift his ancient philosophy had re- 
turned, and to the clatter of the activity about him he 
contributed his rambling voice. Presently the words of 
his song recruited a few converts from the gang about him, 
and by four o’clock, with the freight moving faster than 

(Continued on Page 26) 


At’s pay night, 


“De Long«Looked:fo’ Barzil Leadeh Has Come 
to ’Scort You All to de Promis’ Lan’’”’ 
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The Boy Banker and His Creed 


T IS fortunate for the permanence of our national insti- 

tutions that the more unpleasant qualities are not 
wholly geographical in their distribution. If all the citizens 
of New York and Paris spent their evenings in the great 
white ways of their respective cities it would be time, 
indeed, to lament over the decadence of the United States 
and France. If greed, recklessness and gambling ever 
come to be confined to that small portion of the American 
metropolis known as Wall Street, then be prepared for a 
national explosion. 

In one sense it is obviously more important that the 
highest standard of business ethics should exist among 
the bankers and capitalists generally of the smaller towns 
and villages than among the relatively few bankers and 
financiers of Wall Street. It goes without saying that the 
country must be sound at the core. Nor perhaps did the 
passing of the Great War and postwar inflation find any 
larger proportion of Wall Street bankers singed with 
unsuccessful participations and 
underwriting engagements than were their less conspicuous 
fellows in the Middle West, Southwest and Far West with 
oil leases and real estate. 

But banking in Wall Street, because of its very conspicu- 
ousness, size, concentration and tremendous power, needs 
for the national welfare to be conducted with a keen sense 
of public duty. It needs to be in the hands of men who, 
not to talk in the language of mushy idealism and not to 
use that much-abused word “‘service,”’ nevertheless regard 
banking at least as a profession and a permanent solid 
career rather than as an opportunity to grow quickly, sud- 
denly and spectacularly rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

It has been said that the legends of a people indicate its 
true state of mind better than its history. Listen then to 
the tale of a young man to whom, so runs the report, was 
offered not so very long ago the presidency of a great bank- 
ing concern.: Ponder well his legendary reply to what one 
would regard as an inviting tender: 

“You are very kind, gentlemen of the board of directors. 
I appreciate the compliment, but the salary is only seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year, and you are opposed to having 
the president of the bank speculate. I can’t afford to live 
on such an income and on such restrictive terms.” 

Whether literally true, or false in every detail, this 
anecdote strikes at the spirit of greed, of lowered stand- 
ards, of distorted ideals, still far too prevalent in financial 
circles despite the revision downward in fortunes and 


syndicate operations, 
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reputations so mercilessly effected by the process of indus- 
trial and financial deflation. The change of heart and view- 
point from that of 1919 still needs to go much farther. 

The vast expansion of banking and financial machinery 
in Wall Street has brought with it an imperative need for 
men, and young men at that. They are for the most part 
young men with pep, pleasing personalities, often with 
good connections, always with splendid force and energy, 
good business getters, fresh, vigorous young fellows, 
usually good golf players, always good mixers, and having 
a little knowledge of banking. These are the sort that find 
themselves in positions of power and responsibility in huge 
organizations which have grown so fast and furiously that 
only another legend, one that Wall Street especially 
chuckles and snickers over, can tell the story: 

A new and young vice president of what shall be called 
the Mammoth National Bank went to a fashionable South- 
ern resort for a vacation at golf. On the links he found a 
very pleasant stranger and they played around together. 

At the end of the morning one of the men said to the 
other: ‘“‘By the way, my name is So-and-So, vice president 


of the Mammoth National Bank of New York. What is 
yours?” 
“That’s interesting,” replied the other. ‘I’m also a 


vice president of that bank.” 

In his new position the young man finds that he travels 
in fast company, financially speaking. The salary which 
seemed so large when offered to him now looks very small. 
For he discovers that other men in such positions have 
country places on Long Island. So must he. He must keep 
up appearances, go to the proper resorts in summer, win- 
ter, spring and fall. He must at all hazards live like a 
millionaire; but not being a millionaire, having only his 
salary, and being too young to have accumulated a fortune 
by the ordinary slow process of saving, what is the poor 
fellow to do? 

Well, it takes no genius on his part to see how to make 
ends meet. He is now high up in a powerful financial 
organization. He has become a Napoleon of finance. His 
institution handles a bewildering array of syndicates, 
underwritings, loans, bond issues and the like. It is made 
trustee, registrar, transfer agent; it comes in contact with 
large corporate financing at a thousand points, and as an 
organization quite properly so. Millions of dollars are 
handled as if they were pennies. 

The young man forgets that much of his intimacy and 
familiarity with these deals and operations is only because 
he is part of the organization. Suddenly risen to a place 
of influence, he cannot resist the feeling that he is in a 
favored position to profit through inside knowledge of the 
stock market. He goes into a deal or two on easy terms, 
because naturally the promoter of the deal is anxious to 
be on a good footing with bank officers. The young man 
not only makes more in one deal than his whole salary, but 
more even than the president’s seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar salary. Now he is sure he is a Napoleon of finance. 

Speculation, recklessness, extravagance—all filled the 
air. Then conditions changed. There was a silk panic in 
Japan. Deflation spread all over the world. The market 
went down for months at a time. Directors held all-night 
meetings and the riot act was read to a number of the boy 
bankers. There were hints of investigations, of the wash- 
ing of dirty linen in public. But the banking system was 
sound at heart. The Federal. Reserve gave it added 
strength, and the storm was weathered. 

But the point of this editorial is not historical. To serve 
his stockholders, his depositors and the public the banker 
must be ina sufficiently independent position to say no as 
well as yes. This he cannot do if he is watching the tape 
with his own private fortune in mind. Outside pecuniary 
interests divert the banker’s mind and energies from his 
own important duties and impair his usefulness, because 
consciously or unconsciously his decisions and judgments 
are controlled by interests other than those of the bank. 

It all simmers down to what is worth while in life. Is it 
a large country estate, a fortune and a fearsome position 
among the bulls and bears before one is forty, or is it the 
respect of one’s fellows and the community? 

What is worth while? © There are bankers, plenty of 
them in Wall Street and everywhere else, who have not 
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been bitten by the newer and larger extravagance. Prob- 
ably the great majority of officers in banks, large and 
small, in all parts of the country are not open to criticism. 
But who are the leaders who always have been the real 
leaders of banking? Not the plungers, the speculators, the 
manipulators, but the conservative, steady men in whor 
their fellows have confidence, wholly regardless of whethet 
they have made large fortunes for themselves by the 
time they are forty or not. 

Every city has its honored, respected leaders in the 
banking field, and it is these men of character and ability, 
not the skyrockets, who assume control of the situation 
when a panic breaks. They are the men who carry to 
their graves a treasure of reputation and standing in the 
community that far exceeds all riches. The chairman of 
the board of directors of one of the great metropolitan 
banks has been associated with rich men all through his 
long business life. His modest fortune, less.than that of 
many a young plunger of half his age, has come only 
through more than sixty years of hard work and slow 
investment of savings. 

His good name, however, is worth more than the com- 
bined fortunes of a hundred boy bankers—a name which, 
by the way, refers not so much to the youthfulness of the 
persons described in actual years as to their juvenility of 
character. Nor is this old gentleman alone. There are 
many others like him, of all ages, stalwart, respected, 
responsible, interested primarily in the safety and good 
name of their own institutions, in their own personal 
reputations and in the safety of banking in general, rather 
than in the sudden blooming of their fortunes. { 

It all comes down to what one wants. Does a young 
man want to be known as merely smart, or would he also” 
like to be considered able? Is it respect, honor, comfort, 
a continued position of responsibility and leadership and a 
gradually accumulating competency and fortune through 
the years? Or is it a quick scoop, getaway and retirement? 
Retirement to what? Certainly not to honor and respect. 


When Winter Comes 


IVE us your cast-off winter clothing now and save a 
a life in Central Europe during the coming winter! 
That is the call which comes from the American Red ‘Cross 
and American Friends Service Committee to the people of 
this country. The need for protection against the cold and 
wet will be greater abroad within a few months than it was 
in any previous year. The old rags of Europe that survived 
the war have fallen apart. The supply of clothing which 
American agencies in Europe have on hand for distribution 
will cover only a few of the many thousands who must 
freeze if America does not help liberally. In Central and 
Eastern: Europe even the man who has work is unable, 
with his present wages, to buy clothes at prevailing prices. 
The American Red Cross and the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee have their representatives on the ground in 
Europe and have the machinery for transportation and 
distribution of gifts. But they must have much more ma- 
terial to allot before September if the need is to be even 
approximately met. They ask for second-hand warm 
garments for men, women and children which are in condi- 
tion to wear; for worn but serviceable shoes, especially 
those which are broad and with low heels; for baby 
clothes of all kinds and for material from which to make 
up clothing; for knitted garments and for wool to be knitted 
by the European mothers. Contributions will be allotted 
according to the country designated, if so indicated by the 
donor; otherwise they will be used where most needed. 

This is a cry for help directed to every American house: 
hold which can spare clothing or the money to buy cloth- 
ing; to every American woman who knitted or sewed ‘so 
industriously during the war. In the name of mercy the 
appeal should be answered with the same promptness and 
in the same generous spirit with which we responded to 
the call of patriotism. i 

Contributions, however small, may be left at the nearest 
Red Cross station the country over, or information may be 
obtained from any Red Cross representative, the collection 
being made by agreement between the American Red 
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Y CHUM and I had come down from college to 
| \ | New York for a week-end. We also had come for 
some new neckwear. Soft collars were all the rage 
at that time, but I had never been able to get one that 
would sit nicely on my rather short neck without wrinkling. 
A wealthy young fellow, the Beau Brummell of our 
dormitory, wore collars that were the envy of every boy in 
school. He told me that he bought them from a haber- 
dasher in Fifth Avenue. Jim and I headed for that store 
the minute we got off the train. 
Though my father owned one of the biggest department 
stores in New York, it never occurred to me to go there. 
In fact, I was at that stage when the idea of a big store 
rather bored me. I was being educated to succeed my 
father, but I couldn’t see it. My histories had never shown 
me the name of a merchant among the great men. To me 
they had no imagination, no vision. Right then the only 
question in my mind was whether I should be a second 
Michelangelo or run a big army like Napoleon. My room- 
mate and I had gone over this matter most thoroughly. 
I firmly believe the search for those collars changed my 
viewpoint on life. 


Ain Adventure in Fifth Avenue 


HAD never paid more than twenty-five cents for a 

collar in my life—usually a quarter fortwo. I forgot to 
ask my Beau Brummell adviser about that. The price at 
our noisy men’s outfitting store at college was a quarter, 
and to my mind that was regulation. 

Before entering this Fifth Avenue store we stopped to 
look in the show window... Strangely enough, there wasn’t 
a collar in it. The floor of the window was carpeted in 
loosely gathered purple plush. In the center an artistic little 
stand served for draping the material of a shirt not yet 
made up. A pair of gold cuff links lay on the plush floor 


and a crooked-handle cane rested carelesslike against the 
shirting. That was all. There were no prices, no display, 
no bargains—no nothing! 

’Our enthusiasm suffered a little, but the Beau Brummell 
had said this was-the place, and we went in. I noticed a 
gold monogram on the glass of the door, and for some 
reason I can’t explain I opened it softly. Inside we stepped 
on a thick olive-green carpet—not a sound. Having ex- 
pected a jolly-looking lot of fellows like we were accus- 
tomed to at our college haberdashery, Jim and I were quite 
subdued. 

Looking up from the soft floor covering I was surprised 
to find an elderly gentleman in a frock coat and patent- 
leather buttoned shoes facing me. He smiled cordially and 
bowed exactly as the Duke of Marlborough did when he 
visited our college once. 

“Yes, sir?’’ he said inquiringly. The tone was soft and 
modulated. 

I looked to Jim for suggestion, but all he could think of 
was “Good morning, sir.” _ 

“We'd like some soft collars,” I finally imparted to this 
dignified gentleman in a voice so subdued as to sound like 
a stage whisper. That’s just the way I felt too. 

“Surely,” he whispered back at me as he turned. ‘“‘This 
way, please.” 

Silently he led us to a bevel-edged glass show case, also 
lined with plush, and decorated with three neckties holding 
stick pins. By this time I was so nervous I wanted to light 
a cigarette, but I dared not. It would be profaning such 
a place. 

As politely as possible I informed the gentleman that 
our friend had bought his collars there and had recom- 
mended it to us. I also explained that my neck was short 
and thick. 

“T have observed that,’ he said. “For that reason I 
have selected a collar of this design for you.” 


The Nature Lovers 


He showed us the collar, explaining softly that it wa 
made of an excellent Irish linen. I bowed. 

“T will take a half dozen,’’ I managed to say. 

They were wrapped in a parcel as if by magic an. 
handed to me by the gentleman as we strolled to the doo: 
I indicated in apologetic language that we were in no 
further need of outfitting at the moment. 

“Oh, by the way,” I asked gently but anxiously now, 
“how much?”’ The man’s appearance up to that time 
had forbidden a discussion of that nature. 

“Seven-twenty,” he said as if he had sort of lowered 
himself to mention it. These collars were one dollar and 
twenty cents each! I glanced at Jim for moral support, 
but he was thoroughly tamed. 


The Mercantile Imagination 


“ALL right, sir,’ I murmured,°and handed the old man 

my last ten-dollar bill—my spending allowance was 
very limited in those days. We went out, closing the 
door softly behind us. 

“Gee whiz!’’ Jim blurted out in real college tone, once 
we were in the free democratic air. “I’ll say those birds 
take you! Seven dollars and twenty cents for six collars!”’ 

“But they are the class,’’ I argued defensively, nursing 
my package of collars as if they had been jewels. “No use 
in being a piker, Jim.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, “‘they’ve soaked you and made you like 
it. Boy, that’s old Art himself. Say, I told you once that 
merchants didn’t figure in history because they didn’t have 
imagination, didn’t I?” 

I nodded, still thrilled with my plunge. 

“Well,” he said, “it don’t go! Do you think old Shan- 
nick up at college could have got away with that—that 
price for collars?”’ 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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spection until midday dinner, and even then they 
requested permission to continue the job during the 
afternoon. 

“We needn’t detain Mr. Tripler, though,” pointed out 
Powell. ‘‘He has been very kind, and we know the lay of 
the land pretty well by now. We’ll just grub.around by 
ourselves, if you don’t mind.”’ 

“Of course,’’ assented Jason—“‘just as you say.” 

“What do you think of the mules?”’ asked: Mary. 

“Mules? Oh, yes, the mules! Well,” said Mr. Powell 
with a frank, confidential smile, ‘‘to tell the truth, I’m not 
much ofa judgeof mules. But I guessthey’re all right—fine, 
I guess. I’m like Upsher, here—I’m fond of sheep. We’ve 
just about made up our minds to raise sheep instead.” 

“Well,” observed Tripler, ‘don’t count ’em until 
they’re hatched. You’re likely to lose money, no matter 
what you do.” 

Mr. Upsher set down his soup spoon carefully and 
raised his keen little eyes. 

“How much, may I ask without offense—how much do 
you figure you lose per year, Mr. Gray?”’ 

“Oh, come now,” said Powell quickly, “that’s not quite 
a fair question!”’ 

“Of course it’s a fair question,’’ asserted Jason. “How 
much did we lose last year, Mr. Tripler? I wasn’t here 
myself, and I don’t recall the figures.” 

Tripler hesitated. 

“Out with it!” urged Jason. “Tell ’em the worst.” 

“Well,’”’ said the agent, “when all expenses were paid 
we showed a deficit of about two thousand dollars. But 
we had bad luck last year. Colic—that’s the thing to fear 
with mules. We lost a lot of ’em.” 

“Quite so—exactly—of course,’ agreed Mr. Powell. 
‘Hard luck comes ever so often, even with the ablest 
management. But we won’t let that bad showing influence 
us if we decide to make an offer, will we, Upsher?”’ 


Pirsveciion and Upsher did not return from their in- 
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said Upsher quietly 
“‘T’m here for my 


“Tt won’t influence me in the least,” 
as he resumed his attack on the soup. 
health.” 

“Have some more soup then,”’ urged Mary. 

During the rest of the meal Powell regaled them with 
anecdotes unconnected with the business in hand. He was 
actually amusing after the fashion of a man who has 
traveled much in Pullman smokers. His manner was care- 
fully calculated to give the impression that he was a 
hearty, friendly soul—a sort of overgrown boy, lacking 
reserve and filled with a boy’s trust in human nature. He 
himself was the butt of many of his own stories. As he 
expressed it, he was used to being made a goat of. 

Mr. Upsher said little, but applied himself diligently to 
the meal, with an appetite that did credit to Montana air. 

When they had finished Powell lit a big cigar and he and 
Mr. Upsher once more started forth to inspect, Mr. Tripler 
accompanying them as far as the large paddock, where he 
had business to attend to. 

“Of course it’s oil,’’ said Mary when they had gone. 

“For me,” replied Jason, ‘it’s mules—mules first, at 
any rate. We’ll give the mules a fair chance, and if it don’t 
work out—why, then we can consider the oil proposition.” 

“What do you call a fair chance?” she asked. 

He frowned and passed a hand reflectively across his 
smooth chin. 

“Well,” he said at length, “how about two years?” 

Two years! That was the period during which he had 
asked Vivienne to wait for him to succeed. But had he the 
right, with success in his grasp, to defer it even that long? 
Probably he could sell out that afternoon for a tidy profit— 
a sum large enough to enable him to return to New York 
and marry. And the only thing that held him back was a 
reluctance to turn Tripler and Tripler’s daughter adrift 
without a job. But was it that? As he had pointed out, 
Tripler would readily find another job under old Caleb 
Gray. Soit couldn’t be that entirely. Well, perhaps it was 


July 9,1921 


Mary on Her Black Mare Was Now Leading Mammoth Ike, While Jason Rode Slightly Behind } 


just a streak of obstinacy in his make-up—a streak in- — 
herited from his father—or perhaps it was that he wanted 
to show Mary just how much ability he really had, or per- | 
haps it was that he looked forward to working side by side 
with her—coworkers, a perfectly platonic relationship to © 
which Vivienne could not object. 
““Yes,’’ he said firmly, ‘‘we’ll give the mules two years. 
Then if we don’t make a go of it we’ll consider the oil — 
proposition. But we’ve got to get together and prove our- ~ 
selves little geniuses with the mules. Other people make : 
money out of them—why can’t we? Just what’s our : 


trouble?”’ 
“T know the trouble,’”’ she said slowly. } 
“Well?” ¥ 
“The trouble is we don’t breed the highest quality ; 
mule.” § 
“We don’t, eh? Well, why don’t we?” : 
“Because there’s not enough capital behind us. We 


can’t afford the best jacks and the best brood mares. The — 
people that make money out of mules breed them from ~ 
pedigree jacks—and pedigree jacks cost money. It’s like — 
eggs. There’s no use trying to sell just fairly good eggs— 
you have to have very good ones.” £ 

“That sounds reasonable enough, but you discourage 
me at the very start. You say we need a better jack and 
that a better jack costs money. Now I’m full of hope, 
ambition, faith, youth and strength, but there’s one thing — 
I haven’t got and can’t get, and that’s money. You'll ye 
to think up something else, I’m afraid.’’. 

““Oh,”’ she said carelessly, “I’ve already considered that, 
I know you haven’t any money. But I have—that is, I 
have a little. Enough, maybe.” 

“Bnough?” he repeated. ‘Well, I’m glad to hear it, 
Mary—very glad to hear it. If you’d leave it lying around 
loose in cash I might steal it from you and buy the most 
stunning jack in the world, and a bunch of brood mares.” 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Ready almost instantly! 
Campbell’s Beans are a splendid summer-time ‘ 
dish—already cooked, delicious either hot or bi 
cold, and such hearty, substantial food that the i 
hungrier you are, the more they satisfy you. | 
They are richly nutritious, slow-cooked and 
digestible—wholesome as they are delightful. 
Their famous tomato sauce gives them a tastiness He 
that makes you want Campbell’s every time. ) 
12 cents a can : 
Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada i 
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\(Continued from Page 22) 

“Not at all,’”’ she said.’ “I’m not going to leave it lying 
around loose. I’m going to invest it.” 

“Too bad,” said he. 

“T’m going to invest it in the Gray Forks Ranch, and 
I’m going to take a fat share of the profits too.” 

Jason whistled softly. He said nothing, but regarded 
her with a comical expression of bewilderment. She 
flushed under his close scrutiny, and tossed up her head 
with a defiant gesture. 

“Well, why not?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘Are you serious?” he countered. 

“Of course Iam! It’s a simple business proposition.” 

“H’m!” said he. “Maybe not so simple. Suppose you 
put in your money and the ranch still shows us a loss. 
What then?” 

“Then it’s our own fault. Suppose I put my money into 
an oil company and there wasn’t any oil. That would be 
even more foolish, wouldn’t it?”’ 

“Yes. But the wise place to put a young lady’s money 
is in government bonds or the savings bank. That’s where 
yours ought to be.” 

“That’s where it is,’’ she said, ‘‘and it’s just rotting 
away. I’drather put it into the ranch, where my personal 
efforts will have some effect. Oh, I haven’t much money, 
but there’s enough to buy a good jack and some first-class 
brood mares—a little over eight thousand dollars.” 

“We'll speak to your father about it first,”” said Jason. 

“He has nothing to do with it. It’s my money, I tell 
you. I do just what I want with it.” 

“And you want to invest it in Gray Forks?” 

“ iYWos.s 

“What percentage of the profits would you expect?” 

“Ten per cent,’’ she answered promptly—‘“‘ten per cent 
of the net profits, and no liability if we show a loss.” 

He considered this a moment in silence. 

“That’s not enough,” he observed at length. 
call it twenty per cent of the profits.” 

“We'll do nothing of the sort.” 

They argued the point for a while, she insisting that her 
eight thousand dollars was an infinitesimal contribution 
alongside of the value of the ranch as it stood, and he 
pointing out that the ranch as it stood was a liability 
rather than an asset. They finally agreed to refer it to Mr. 
Tripler for arbitration, and then, very seriously, they 
shook hands on the bargain. 


“ We'll 
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Shortly after, Mr. Powell and Mr. Upsher returned from 
their inspection tour. Mr. Powell was in excellent spirits. 

“Well, sir,” he said to Jason, “I guess we’re about ready 
to talk business now. Mr. Upsher and I have’seen all 
there is to see, and frankly we like what.we’ve seen. That’s 
a bad way for me to put the case if I expect to drive a good 
bargain, but that’s the way I’m made. When I like’ a 
thing I can’t help saying so. How much, Mr. Gray, will 
you take for the property?” 

Jason smiled back at him blandly. 

“T’m afraid,” said he, ‘that I’ll take just a little more 
than you are willing to give, Mr. Powell.” 

Mr. Powell once more slapped his thigh. 

“Well, well,” he said, “that may be true and it may not 
be true. Mr. Upsher, how much are you willing to give?” 

Mr. Upsher caressed his chin attentively before he 
answered, “‘ We’re willing to give just a little less than Mr. 
Gray would like to get.” 

“T don’t doubt that,” said Jason cheerfully. ‘‘ My price 
is practically prohibitive. You see, I happen to know that 
there is oil on this land.” 

“Oil!” cried Mr. Powell, with what was either unfeigned 
or remarkably well simulated surprise. 

“Oil?”’ repeated Mr. Upsher. ‘‘Are you sure?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ answered Jason. “Not sure at all. One never 
is until it spouts.” 

“Well!” said Powell, and again, ‘Well! That alters 
everything, of course. We've been wasting time, I’m 
afraid, Upsher, trying to buy a ranch that’s really an 
oil field. You’re to be congratulated, Mr. Gray; but,’’ he 
added aggrievedly, “I do think you might have warned 
sens 
“We thought you’d be sure to notice the symptoms 
yourselves,”’ put in Mary innocently. 

Mr. Upsher cleared his throat and uncrossed his thin 
legs. Then he said: “I don’t want to seem discouraging, 
but I’m something of an expert on oil land, and I must 
admit that I failed to see anything to lead me to believe 
you have oil, Mr. Gray. However, you doubtless know 
best. Come, Powell, we’d better start along back.” 

“There’s oil in the county,’”’ declared Mary defiantly— 
“only twenty miles away. Didn’t you know that, Mr. 
Upsher? 

“T had heard—vaguely—rumors. But I’m not here on 
business, so I didn’t take much notice. I’m here for rest, 


and to buy a place I can find rest in. Come along, Powell.” 


“Gray? What Gray?” “‘ Young Jason Gray—Young Fellow From New York Out There Raising Mules’’ 


stand that. 


July 9,192! 


“Well, I suppose we might just as well,’”’ agreed Powell, 
rising reluctantly. ‘‘Any offer we’d care to make you 
would, of course, refuse, Mr. Gray. I can readily under- 
So we’ll bid you good-by—and the best of 
luck.” 

He flashed his gold teeth at them, shook hands heartily, 
and he and Upsher climbed into their automobile and 
drove away. 

“Well,” said Jason, “what do you think now? Still 
think they were after oil?”’ , 

“Of course,” said Mary. ‘They’ll look around now 
until they find someone who doesn’t know there’s oil on 
his land. Then they’ll snap it up cheap.” 

“But you must.admit that I don’t know there’s oil on 
my land. We may have jumped at the conclusion too 
quickly.”’ 

“Not likely,’’ she protested. ‘“‘Anyhow, we’re going to 
raise mules, aren’t we?” 

“You bet your life we’re going to raise mules, Mary! 
Big fat mules, too, that we’ll sell at over two hundred 
apiece. Big, fat, glossy mules that’ll make Gray Forks 
famous and us rich.” 

Mary nodded her head gravely. 

“T know just the jack we can get,” she said. “He’s a 
descendant of Big Ike, one of the most famous sires the 
country ever had. He’s for sale—in the next county. We 
can ride over and look at him some day. He’s won all 
sorts of prizes already, and his get sell for enormous prices. 
Mammoth Ike, they call him.” 

“Fine!” cried Jason. “ Mary and Jason and Mammoth 
Ike, the unbeatable trio! The maid, the man and the 
jackass!” 

Ix 
BOUT a week after the world-shaking events chron- 
icled in the preceding chapter Vivienne sat in her pink 
apartment reading a letter from Jason. 

“My sweet little woman,” he wrote, for unconsciously 
perhaps he had adopted some of her unctuousness of 
style—‘‘my sweet little woman, I am launched now in a 
great adventure which will either make or break our future. 
J have decided to risk everything on—well, I won’t tell you 
yet; I’ll keep it as a surprise. At the end of a year or so 
I'll know the worst or the best, but I’m confident that it 
will be the best. If things turn out as I’ve reason to believe 
they will, I’ll come back to New York and to you with 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Who buys 
the Most high-grade Havana? 


Smokers of Robt. Burns 
will be interested 


MOKERS of fragrant Robt. Burns enjoy 
more Havana tobacco every year than the 
smokers of any other cigar made in America. 


For Robt. Burns has a full Havana filler —a filler 
carefully chosen from the best offerings of the 
famous Vuelta Arriba section of Cuba. 


The cream of Vuelta Arriba filler tobacco — used 
in Robt. Burns—has as high an average cost as 
any leaf grown on Cuban soil. . . 


“But Robt. Burns is mild,” you say. 


Yes, Robt. Burns is mild—a satisfying mildness— 
not tame or insipid. The selected Havana filler 
is toned down by a special and individual method 
of curing. 


There are at least 50,000 more smokers who will 
thank us for persuading them to try Robt. Burns. 
Perhaps you are one of them. 


NATIONAL BRANDS 


NEW YORK CITY 
PERFECTOS: 2 for 25c INVINCIBLES: 15c straight 


(Foil-wrapped) 


Inc, 


The cigar featured below is 
ROBT. BURNS Perfecto (actual size) 
2 for 25c. Box of 50: $6.00 


Camp Comfort 


I wish everyone could enjoy his introduction 
to Mennen Shaving Cream on his vacation— 
preferably at a camp. 


His soul is attuned, to the things which make 
life happy. 


He gets up when he feels like it and his mind 
doesn’t instantly snap into high gear on all 
the worries 
andirritations 
of working 
days. A 
bucket of 
water yanked 
out of the 
pond—a flat 
rock to sit on 
where he can 
watch the 
morning 
clouds drift 
over the tree 
tops, mirrored 
brokenly in 
the breeze 
swept water— 

And then 
he opens his 
new tube of 
Mennen’s and reads the directions about 
building up the lather with three minutes of 
brisk brushing—no finger rubbing. 

Why not? Three minutes or ten—it’s all 
the same to him—no train to catch—no seven 
minute breakfast to gulp. 

It startles him a little to find that cold 
water makes a perfect lather—and also what 
an enormous amount of water he is able to 
pack into the lather. 


But the crowning moment—the solemn 
moment of almost unearthly content—is when 
the razor starts clearing the underbrush just 
east of his ear. 

He looks at the razor—puzzled—to see if 
the blade is there—for there was no sensation 
of cutting—rather it was a gentle caress. 

Then he gets to the wiry thicket just below 
the corners of his mouth—that he used to 
have to yank up by the roots—nothing 
there. 

The second time over is so joyous he almost 
wants to play the course a third time just for 
fun. 


pend 
One 
fer 


And afterwards—his 
face feels so benevolent, so 
cold creamy—lis it any 
wonder he then and there 
vows that whatever other 
changes come into his life 
his shaving habits are fixed 
—Mennen’s forever. 


= e 


My 15 cent demonstrator 
tube will just about last a 


vacation. 


bane 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. US. 
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THE TEMPLE OF LUCK 


it had for many a day, the hollow spaces 
in the long pier were filled with the echoes 
that lifted from an intermittent chorus 
which proclaimed that: 


I kin load a steamboat, load it full wid freight; 
I‘kin load a steamboat when it’s leavin’ late. 
Dat’s de reason Ise as happy as a bee; 

T don’t bother work an’ work don’t bother me. 


Throughout the late hours of the after- 
noon the foreman watched the Wildcat. 

“Fustlin’ nigger. Make him a straw 
boss to-morrow if this keeps up.” 


Iv 


ONEYTONE realized that rank im- 

poses commensurate obligation before 
his Temple-of-Luck campaign had lived a 
week. Too much rank imposed too much 
obligation, and so the Swamic church and 
the faith-healing and the palm-reading 
Magi and several other verbal branches of 
his project were discarded before the sey- 
eral deppity soopreem lodge leaders got too 
soopreem to handle. The backbone of his 
income was at once the temple fund, and 
this important business demanded and re- 
ceived all his energy except that required 
by his elaborate pictures of the New World 
African. colony in Brazil. 

The temple fund, paying all investors 
100 per cent a week, was popular from the 
start. On the first dividend day Honey- 
tone made the grade without difficulty, and 
all subscriptions were repaid, together with 
a bonus of a like amount. Immediately 
after the ceremony of repayment was com- 
pleted the backwash of investment began 
to roll in, and by the evening the promoter 
counted more than a thousand dollars in 
his hip-pocket treasury. On the next day 
a new group of subscribers to whom the 
news had been retailed milled about the 
doors of the temporary temple for a chance 
to register and donate their investments. 
Honeytone, operating in a rented house, 
herded the investors into a room where his 
voice could pulverize the sediment of reluc- 
tance which remained in his hearers’ minds, 
leaving no dregs of doubt that might cloud 
the nectar of hope. 

He donned a serious-looking coat, long 
and black, and swept a broad yellow sash 
across his chest. On his head rested a 
Manchu-mandarin cap purchased in China- 
town and revised with ornament suitable 
for the insignia of the soopreemest. About 
his waist was the equator part of a Sam 
Browne belt, and from. it.dangled a Civil 
War cavalry saber whose scabbard had 
suffered two coats of gilt. paint, not. quite 
dry. He retained his ordinary street shoes. 
Life was a:battle and you never could tell 
when the bugles of fate might blow recall. 
Street shoes came in handy when there was 
any heavy running to be done. In his uni- 
form he addressed the herded investors: 

“Brethrin, de books is closed fo’ de 
present week. All whut paid yistiddy gits 
dey money back ’long wid de same amount 
fo’ int’res’ next Sat’d’y. Dem whut pays 
de ’scriptions now gits de ’vestment an’ de 
hund’ed per cent int’res’ de Sat’d’y afteh 
nex’. De books is now open, de gol’-seal 
e’tificates is ready. Fawm in line an’ git 
yo’ money ready. Ten dollahs, brotheh. 
Heah’s yo’ papeh. Now you is a deppity 
soopreem leadeh, ’titled to de red sash. 
Nex’ Sat’d’y us ’lects de ten soopreem 
gov’nors fo’ de leadin’ districts in de New 
Worl’ Af’ican colony at Barzil. Boat 
leaves wid de ’ficials an’ de p’visions nex’ 
month. ’Lection is by de lucky numbehs. 
Soopreem ’ficials gits a house an’ ten thou- 
san’ milrose—dat’s Barzil dollahs—ey’ry 


month to travel roun’ wid an’ see is de- 


distric’ doin’ O. K. Fifteen dollahs—dat 
titles you to de yaller sash of trust. 
Chances is you sho’ will be a soopreem 
gov’nor. Nex’ brotheh.” 

On the Saturday following Honeytone 
managed to postpone the election of the 
soopreem governors for the ten districts of 
the colony and to side-step the various 
vague promises that he had sown so 
lavishly throughout the preceding two 
weeks, but in the department of finance 
there was no evasion short of flight, and in 
the white light that forever beat about him 
escape for the moment was impossible. He 
sensed the growing pyramid of final ret- 


ribution and began to formulate plans - 


whereby the mantle of responsibility might 
be transferred to other aspiring shoulders. 

The cumulative financial problem was a 
simple matter of geometrical progression 
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at the far end of which lay a solution con- 
sisting of several quarts of blood. He faced 
a wire-edged razor seeking a gilt-edged 
dodge, and so far his brain had failed to 
formulate a safe way out. His attempts at 
transferring the long end of the load to the 
strutting deppitys who hung around the 
Temple of Luck met with less success. 
“Tong as you stays soopreem enough to 


-wrassle wid de financial department, us 


leaves you run it. You is soopreem now. 
Stay dat way.” 


Later on Brother Livingstone approached 


~ Honeytone and warned the leader to stay 


soopreem or pay the charges on one life- 
size mistake. 

“Confidential like, Honeytone, I tells 
you stay soopreem o’ else tell de grave 
committee de fac’s fo’ yo’ tombstone.” 

The person of the soopreem leader be- 
came the object of watchful care on the 
part of three shifts of deppity gardeens. 
Day and night there were two or three 
watchful waiters on the job. 

The fourth pay day was approaching, 
and with it an obligation to pay out more 
than four thousand dollars. Receipts were 
falling off. On Wednesday night Honey- 
tone’s bankroll audited less than three 
thousand dollars. He tried to split the pot 
with the deppity gardeens in return for 
liberty. In this he failed. 

On Thursday night, as near as he could 
see, all the gates were closed. .He was ona 
one-way road. t 

Vv 
All I does is follow mah feet, 
’Ceptin’ when de boss says stop an’ eat. 
Follow mah feet de whole day through; 
Follow mah feet till I burns a shoe, 
Shovin’ a truckload o’ pork an’ beans, 
Loadin’ de boat fo’ New O’leans. 


ACK of his truck on the dock the Wild- 

cat set. the pace for his fellows. The 
man in front of him found the Wildeat 
forever at his heels. The. man following 
had a hard time keeping up. Now and 
then the Wildcat’s feet abandoned the 
steady trot for a gait which included con- 
siderable prancing, embellished with a new 
series of fancy steps, limited only by the 
inertia of the freight truck with which the 
stepper’s ambition was retarded. 


On de downhill drag let yo’ hind legs slide; 
Mawnin’, Mistah Debbil, git abo’d an’ ride. 
Git behin’ me, Satan, on de uphill road, 

Ise a one-horse sinner wid a two-horse load. 


Late in the afternoon .the Wildcat’s 
tactics had converted a group. of admirers 
who had discovered in the prosaic business 
of rustling freight a first-class chance to 
make a laughing game of it. Meanwhile 
they .were- moving record. tonnage. At 
evening the pier foreman sent for the 
Wildcat. 

“To-morrow morning you take a gang 
down to Section Seventeen and start mov- 
ing flour into the West King. There’ll be 
five a day extra in it. That'll buy grub for 
the goat.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh. Youmeans Isefo’man?”’ 

“That’s what I mean. Keep your nig- 
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gers rustlin’. 


“Vass, suh! Sho’ will!?? The Wildcat 
jerked at Lily’s string halter. “Goat, say 
youse ’bliged to de cap’n. Stan’ roun’ 


theh fo’ I shows you whose de boss wid a 
elub!”’ 

“Bla-a-a!”’ returned Lily. 

The pier foreman smiled. 

“You might round up some more men 
if you can find ’em,” he continued. ‘We 
can use a lot more. I’ll give you twenty 
dollars a man for all you can get. Tell ’em 
ten a day with grub, and quarters furnished 
here on the dock.” 

““Cap’n, you means IJ gits twenty dollahs 
fo’ ev’ry stevedo’ nigger whut I ’cumu- 
lates?” : 

el bat sites 

“Tow much is a hund’ed niggers, suh?”’ 

“Two thousand dollars.” 

““Cap’n, you gits em to-morr’. Us kin 
rule dat many single-handed, me ’suadin’ 
an’ Lily rammin’. Mebbe two hund’ed. 
Come on heah, goat! Le’s go!” 

The Wildcat left the pier with visions 
of a military formation of a million men 
marching steadily toward a place where 
they were worth twenty dollars apiece to 
him. In his dream of being king of all 
labor agents he failed to include the diffi- 
culties with which his pathway was beset. 
The stevedore strike, gaining strength each 
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day, now included a floating committee 
whose duty it was to discourage the enlist- 
ment of new labor. : 

The Wildcat borrowed a dollar and ate 
supper at the lunch counter where he had 
met Trombone, hoping that he might again 
encounter that individual. Ranged about 
him were ten or fifteen hearty eaters, and 


to this group, at the termination of his own 


meal, he addressed his invitation to par- 
ticipate in the business of loading steam- 
ships with outbound freight. 

“Ten dollahs a day, boy, comf’table 
place fo’ sleepin’ an’ all de grub you kin 
eat.” 

His oration fell on barren ground. He 
left the lunch counter without having 
gained a single recruit. 

“C’m.on heah, Lily. Dese city niggers 
sho’ is triflin’. Whut us needs is fiel’ han’s 
o’ else some heavy ’suader like a hoe handle. 
Us aims to sleep somehow. Mebbe to- 
morr’ Lady Luck boons me wid men whut 
ee a job wid rations an’ ten dollahs a 

aye 

For a while the next morning the work of 
loading the West King with flour lagged a 
little under the direction of the new fore- 
man. At eleven o’clock, noting the epi- 
demic of reluctance to move out of a slow 
drag which had afflicted his gang, the Wild- 
cat climbed to the top of a tier of flour 
barrels. He took out his knife and whittled 
through the hoops of a barrel. He resumed 
his place on the pier. 

“Break down dat top line. 
Haul out ’at bottom bar’l! 
when dey comes!” 

They came. An avalanche of rolling 
barrels rolled wildly across the deck of the 
pier. The top one on which the hoops were 
cut landed with a smash in the center of an 
explosive spray of flour. The atmosphere 
was suddenly white dust. Black com- 
plexions presently became gray.  Per- 
spiring freight jugglers began to laugh at 
their fellows. In three minutes the roof of 
the pier was echoing back the volleys of 
high-pitched laughter which lifted from 
below. » Until noon, and then through the 
long afternoon, all that the Wildcat’s men 
did was to laugh their heads off at the 
slightest. provocation and move more 
freight than the ship’s cargo booms could 
handle. 


Ah likes biscuits an’ ah likes bread, 


Git movin’! 
Stan’ back 


_Doan’ like ’em plastered on mah head; 


Craves to have ’em spread around on mah 
inside 
’Sted of havin’ dough a-drippin’ off mah hide. 


The pier foreman, passing the Wildcat’s 
crew late in the afternoon, paused to look 
the deal over. 

“Everything all right?” 

“Cap’n, yessuh. Dey’s good boys. 
’Clined to mope some at fust, but dey got 
laughin’ some way. Since den dey’s been 
movin ’long.” 

Without knowing it, the Wildcat had 
mixed the essence of all the theories of 
efficiency into one barrel of flour. The re- 
sults of the administered dose were showing 
on the tally boards in the freight office at 
the end of the long pier. The transporta- 
tion superintendent sent for the pier fore- 
man. 

‘Jim, who is handling the flour into the 
West King?” 

“Young nigger called Wildcat—right 
name is Marsden. Got him yesterday.” 

“Keep him forever. The Empire docks 
to-morrow for a mixed cargo for New Or- 
leans. Sixteen thousand tons. Let this 
Wildcat boy handle all of it—as long as he 
lasts.” 

VI 

N FRIDAY morning Honeytone groaned 

himself awake, realizing when his eyes 
were open that less than thirty-six hours 
lay between his fragile form and blood- 
tinted trouble. It seemed to him that his 
self-appointed guardians clung closer with 
the passage of the hours as if they sus- 
pected their soopreem treasurer of perfect- 
ing a plot which might include his exit. 
The obligations of the moment were four 
thousand dollars, and in Honeytone’s bulg- 
ing pocket but three-quarters of that 
amount awaited the pay hour which would 
come with Saturday. 

Saturday dawned, and with it the sprout 
of an idea had shown through the grave- 
yard ground of Honeytone’s dejection. In 
mournful tones, hardly hoping that success 

_ (Continued on Page 28) 
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HE HOME that is served by the Packard Car continually 
enjoys the utmost in agreeable automobile travel. No other 
vehicle affords quite such trustworthiness in action, quite 
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Hawaiian 
Crushed or Grated 
Pineapple 


Serve It Like Apple Sauce 


One of the most tempting 
desserts you can serve is 
chilled Hawaiian Crushed 
or Grated Pineapple just 
as it comes from the con- 
tainer. 


This golden, luscious 
fruit is real sun-ripened 
Hawaiian Pineapple, 
picked in its prime and 
sealed safe inits containers 
that same day. 


For making pies, cakes, 
‘tarts, salads, puddings, 
sherbets and desserts, 
Hawatian Crushed or 
Grated Pineapple is most 
convenient to use. 


Your grocer has it in 
assorted sizes to suit your 
needs. Order six or a 
dozen tins and you will 
have a supply for daily use 
and all emergencies. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
HawalttAn PINEAPPLE PACKERS 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Try this recipe and send for our 
booklet containing many good hints 
for serving this delicious fruit 


Sponge Pineapple Pudding — Put 
stale sponge cake in a pint mold or 
bowl, pouring over it sufficient thick 
pineapple juice to moisten; set ina 
cool place until serving time, invert 
ona dish, tapping bowl hard enough 
to allow cake to slip out unbroken. 
Arrange Crushed or Grated 
Hawaiian Pine eared around it. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
would attend his latest scheme, he an- 
nounced it to his guardian deppitys: 

“Brethren, yo’ leadeh’s efforts has been 
rewarded like de oil in de widow’s cruse. 
F’m now on us pays back de original 
’scription wid a hund’ed per cent int’res’, 
an’—harken unto dese words—oveh and 
above de ’riginal an de int’res’ a bonus 
equal to de ’vestment! Doan ask what de 
Lawd means when de blessin’ showers 
down. Git in de rain an’ git wet wid cash. 
Th’ee fo’ one—dat’s whut us pays!”’ 

At evening, before he took his place at 
the pay table, he repeated the announce- 
ment. The rooms of the temple were 
crowded and the flock was silent, hanging 
with acute interest on the soopreemest’s 
words. Honeytone held up his hand. He 
bowed right and left, and the glittering 
tinsel on the mandarin cap reflected the 
color of minted gold from the yellow lights. 
He held aloft the hilt of the gilded sword 
that swung from his yellow belt. He 
sheathed his sword and parked his nervous 
left hand in the folds of the yellow sash that 
draped across his chest. 

“Brethren of de temple, sow an’ reap. 
As you sows, you likewise reaps. De god- 
dess of gold an’ de lady’s husban’, Ol’ Man 
Midas, has smiled agin upon ou’ humble 
efforts. To-night Ah makes a mementous 
announcement befo’ Ah returns wid int’res’ 
de ’vestments you made las’ week. Up to 
now de financial repayments has been two 
fo’ one. F’m now on us pays twice dat 
much!” 

He paused to let his words sink in. 

“Fo’ ev’ry dollah you ’vests you gits de 
dollah back, anotheh dollah fo’ int’res’, 
an’ as a special bonus, anotheh dollah 
whut makes de th’ee fo’ one. Dis special- 
*vestment depahtment is open now an’ will 
be run wid de lef’ han’ whilst de right, not 
knowin’ whut de lef’ han’ does, pays out 
yo’ las’ week’s cash. Fawm in line. Ah 
pays an’ receives at de same table. Who is 
de fust brotheh? Yass, indeed! MHeah’s 
yo’ money—an’ you says you craves to 
*vest it in de th’ee-fo’-one fund. Praise de 
Lawd! De los’ sheep sees de light!” 

Some there were who failed to see the 
light, but by strenuous persuasion Honey- 
tone managed to reclaim enough of his pay- 
ments to piece out the missing thousand. 

Over and above the success he enjoyed in 
keeping his epidermis free from the parked 
razors of revenge, he pouched a few hun- 
dred dollars surplus before the hour of 
payment ceased. With it, including the 
borrowed and juggled thousand, he had 
incurred an obligation to repay another 
staggering sum on the following Saturday 
night. 

Thankful for his escape from the crisis of 
the moment, and a little bit shaken by the 
acute peril which had confronted him, he 
sat heavily at the pay table and sagged 
down in his soopreem robes. He ran his 
eye over the pay list, and for the first time 
he noticed an unpaid investor—‘‘Pike 
Canfield, $100.00.” j 

A knock sounded at the outer door. The 
outer guard clattered in. 

“‘Brotheh Canfield, an’ a strange brotheh 
who desires to be led straight.” 

“Tell Brotheh Canfield to enteh unto de 
soopreem presence,” Honeytone returned, 
according to the ritual. Then, under his 
breath, “Damn ’at Trombone nigger! 
How come he so prompt at de las’ minute?” 


vil 


LITTLE late at the Sutter Street lunch 
counter by reason of his added respon- 
sibilities at the dock, the Wildcat had found 
i friend Trombone impatiently awaiting 
im. 

““Wilecat, does us miss de meetin’ Ah 
loses a hund’ed dollahs. Grab yo’ vittles 
an’ eat on de run.” 

“Whut time is you due at de temple?” 

“De meetin’ done stahted a houh back. 

"Less us gits dah in fifteen minnits de do’s 
closed.” 
* “Trombone, us has plenty ob time. Ah 
’sorbs mah nutriment in five minnits. ’At 
leaves ten fo’ de trip. Ain’t et me nothin’ 
all day, *ceptin’ breakfus’ an’ some san’- 
wiches at noontime. Sho’ been busy loadin’ 
de ol’ Empire fo’ N’Orleans. Dey made me 
de gang boss. Ise got mo’ niggers dan ol’ 
cunnel had in de Fust Service Battalion. 
Sho’ is busy. Niggers crave to mope. Ah 
uncraves ’em like de lootenant used to— 
gits ’em all laffin so ha’d dey forgits de wuk. 
Fo’ long dey ain’t no mo’ wuk an’ eve’y- 
body feels noble. Dat’s all de talk. 
Heah’s mah ham sizzlin’ in de gravy. 
Stan’ up, Lily, eat dese lettuce greens,”” 


EVENING POST 


The Wildcat did an hour’s eating in three 
minutes. 

“Whuf! Ol’ rations sho’ tastes noble. 
Whah at’s yo’ soopreem ol’ leadeh whut 
pays out de money? Ah craves to ’vest 
some mahse’f. To-night I has money. 
Las’ week me an’ Lily was bust. Le’s go!” 

Ten minutes later Trombone and the 
Wildcat, leading Lily, were at the outer 
door of the Temple of Luck. There fol- 
lowed the ritual business of three knocks 
and the ceremony of admittance. 


vill 


ONEYTONE saw the Wildcat one 
second before that individual saw the 
soopreem paymaster. One second was 
enough for Honeytone. In his brain was 
born a scheme whereby the heavy mantle 
of leadership, including the ponderous 


pyramid of financial obligations, might be 


shifted to the Wildcat’s shoulders. He got 
up from his throne at the pay table and 
plowed his way. toward the Wildcat. He 
held out the hand of fellowship. 

“Wilecat, how is you? How is de 
wushupful potentate f’m de distant lan’?”’ 

“Honeytone! Honeytone Boone! How 
come you heah?”’ 

Honeytone took the Wildcat by the arm. 

“Brothehs, in de humble yaller raiment 
of a plain nigger de long-looked-fo’ Barzil 
leadeh has come to ’scort you all to de 
promis’ lan’.”’ 

He half dragged the Wildcat to a little 
room opening off the larger hall, and there- 
after for five minutes Honeytone used some 
private eloquence on his old-time acquaint- 
ance. The soopreem leader took pains to 
omit the detail covering the four-thousand- 
dollar obligation that went with the job. 
Finally the Wildcat weakened. 

“Sho’ sounds noble, Honeytone. ‘Tell 
me de res’.”’ 

“You is de head boss of de New Worl’ 
Af’ican colony, an’ weahs de _ robes,” 
Honeytone concluded. “You is tempo’ary 
soopreem leadeh o’ de temple whilst I 
*tends to some private business a sho’t 
ways out o’ town. When de Barzil colony 
is runnin’ you gits de job of soopreem king. 
All you does now is keep yo’ mouth shut 
an’ look soopreem. Dis steamboatin’ you 
says you is ’gaged in comes in handy. You 
tells de membehs at de propeh time dat you 
is loadin’ de boat fo’ de Barzil colony.” 

Honeytone left his convert and prepared 
the way for the transition with the as- 
sembled audience. Halfway through his 
discourse he was interrupted by Trombone, 
who craved to get his hundred dollars be- 
fore the flight of Honeytone’s imagination 
lifted the soopreem one above paltry things 
like financial obligations. Honeytone paid 
him with three quick movements—a dig 
for the roll, an outstretching of a handful of 
cash and the grip of eternal brotherhood. 

“°At’s dat! Dah you is!” 

Meanwhile the Wildcat’s languid brain 
had stumbled over an idea as big as a 
church: 

“Ah leads de brethren to de dock an’ 
gits twenty dollahs fo’ ev’ry man.” 

When Honeytone returned the Wildcat 
eee succumbed to the rdle imposed on 

im. 

‘Sho’ kin, Honeytone. Sho’ glad to be 
temp’rary soopreem leadeh. Ah learns dese 
brethren de steamboat bizness. Sho’ glad 
to show ’em all Ah knows an’ git ’em 
stahted.”’ 

“Wait heah ’till Ah “suades ’ em to let 
you handle everything.”’ Honeytone left 
the Wildcat alone for the second time 
and made a further announcement to the 
brethren. 

“De wo’shipful temp’rary soopreem 
leadeh suggests, wid de high knowledge he 
has fo’ suggestin’, dat if he has de treasury 
department in his han’s de payments on 
’vestments will increase up to fo’ to one. 
Dat alone shows you whut a big man he is. 
Nex’ week he pays you all yo’ ’vestment, 
int’res’ at a hund’ed per cent, a bonus of de 
same amount an’.a special dividend equal 
to one an’ all. Ah hereby ’spectfully re- 
signs de robes of office an’ names a ’nitia- 
tion e’mmittee of twelve brothehs to ’dorn 
de new soopreem temp’rary leadeh wid de 
raiment of his rank.” 

Honeytone returned to the Wildcat. 

“Youse been lected unan’mous. De 
‘nitiation cer’monies is ready. You gits 
de gran’ degree right away. MHeah’s de 
treasury. Ain’t no bills due—yet. Don’t 
owe nuthin’.” 

Honeytone split his roll, being burdened 
with the rudiments of the principle of 
safety first. He shoved the money at the 
Wildcat and hurried the candidate to the 
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door before the victim had a chance’ ‘to 
count the cash. 

There followed an impromptu initiation 
ceremony, interrupted but once by Lily’s 
bleating, after which the Wildcat realized 
that he was the head of something that he 
knew mighty little about. He looked 
around for Honeytone, seeking the moral 
support that might derive from the pres- 
ence of his old friend and enemy. ‘Honey- 
tone had explained himself loose from his 
guards. Honeytone was gone. The Wild- 
cat fumbled around with some oversized 
words, and then the real object of his 
speech came to him. 

““Dese niggers means twenty dollahs 
apiece—on de dock.” 

He launched into a wild description of 
the New World African colony. He pic- 
tured a life of ease in which each charter 
member of the colony who believed in 
heaven would be reluctant to trade heaven 
for a stevedore career. He added the time 
phrase which was the essence of the whole 
affair. 

““You meets me heah to-morr’ mawnin’ 
at six o’clock. Ah leads you to de boat 
whah you sees how fas’ kin’ you git de 
freight aboard. So as yo’ gits de wages yo’ 
labor is worthy of, like de Bible says, I 
’ranges dat ev’ry man gits ten dollahs a 
day an’ grub.”’ 

Before the light of dawn began to chase 
the San Francisco fogs up the bay the 
charter members of the New World African 
colony began to assemble at the gates of 
the temple. When the Wildcat appeared at 
six o’clock he was greeted by more than two 
hundred worthy brethren, all of whom 
craved to learn the boat-loading business at 
ten dollars a day. He marched his gang to 
the Embarcadero, yelling orders in a man- 
ner that made some of the veterans of the 
A. E. F. homesick. 

‘Silence in de ranks!’” The clamor sub- 
sided. ‘‘When Ah columns you lef’, head 
fo’ de big buildin’!’’ 

The big building was the entrance to the 
pier against which, eating charter money 
faster than the banks could loan it and 
hungry. for her sixteen thousand tons of 
mixed freight, lay the Empire. 

At half past seven the Wildcat reported 
to the pier foreman at the office in the end 
of the long building. 

““Cap’n, suh, heah’s mor’n two hund’d 
twenty-dollah niggers. How much does 
dat come to, suh?”’ : 

The pier foreman ran his eye over the 
crowd without answering. He disappeared 
into the office, where he spoke quickly to 
his clerk. 

“Cut all the labor grabbers off the pay 
roll. Call ’em in. Here’s more men than 
I’ve seen in a year.” 

Outside there began the brief business of 
distributing the new supply of much- 
needed labor. This accomplished, the 
Wildcat came in for his share of attention. 

“We can use another gang like this. Can 
you get ’em by to-morrow?” 

“‘Cap’n, suh, Ah gits fo’ times dis many 
does you crave ’em. When does Ah git de 
money?” 

Fifteen minutes later the Wildcat re- 
ceived a piece of blue paper. 

“‘Cap’n, suh, Ah kain’t read whut de 
papeh says. Kin you read fo’ me, please, 
suh?” 

“That’s a check for four thousand and 
eighty dollars—two hundred and four men 
at twenty a throw.”’ 

‘‘Lawd, Lady Luck, you sho’ showered 
down this time!” 

The Wildcat’s brain could surround the 
eighty-dollar part, but the four-thousand 
end was something not yet real. He stowed 


the check in his pocket with the fragment. 


of the treasury roll of the Temple of 

Luck. ; 
On Saturday, unable to restrain his 

anxiety to see what so much money looked 


like, he persuaded the pier foreman to send - 


the clerk to the bank to get the check 
cashed. The cash was handed to the Wild- 
cat. He stowed it away in various pockets 
of the yaller suit. 

““OV money sticks out like stole chickens. 
Neveh did see so much money.” 

That night, under the stress of pros- 
perity, the Wildcat quit an hour early. He 
drifted to the Temple of Luck intending to 
sit easy and smoke a cigar and talk big 
talk to the evening assembly of brethren. 
Two or three of Honeytone’s former guard- 
ians were busy loafing at the temple when 
the Wildeat arrived. After a period of 
silence following the salutations appro- 
priate for the soopreem leader a deppity 

_ (Continued on Page 30) 
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HAT is it we all want in our motor 
cars, and try to get when we buy? 


First of all is reliability. (In the Hup- 
mobile you are downright sure of reli- 
ability that is almost amazing. It keeps 
on .going without frequent tuning and 
tinkering.) 

Next, undoubtedly, a low running cost 
and upkeep cost. (lhe Hupmobile 
reputation for economy of tires and 
easoline and oil is Known everywhere. 
Its record stands alone when it comes 
to low repair costs.) 


‘Then, long life and a high re-sale price. 
(It is next to impossible to kill the Hup- 
mobile, and any dealer will tell you how 
high it stands in the used-car market.) 


In the Hupmobile you get exactly what 
you most want in your car; and at a price - 
—$1485—that is attractively low. | 
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Solid, healthful comfort can 
enly come when there is no tight- 
ness around the leg. Pioneer- 
Brighton Wide-Web Garters are 
more comfortable because they 
depend for their hold on the 
soft, yielding wide web—and 
not on tension. 

Continued comfort, too; for 
Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs are ad- 
justable. You fit the garter to the 
leg, not the leg to the garter. And 
you can keep them adjusted to your 
perfect comfort. 


Sold in the smart blue and orange box. 
Ask for them at the men’s wear counter. 
Pioneer Suspender Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 43 years manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


[PIONEER } 


50c 


Made in both 
Single Grip and 
Double Grip 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 28) 
led up to the matter of meeting the financial 
obligations which fell due that evening. 

“Ah figgehs, soopreem, dey’s somethin’ 
like fo’ thousan’ dollahs to be paid out 
to-night. Sho’ is a lot 0’ money.” 

The Wildcat was interested. 

“Fo’ thousan’? Whah at’s de money 
comin’ f’m?”’ 

Five anxious brethren sat up. It was all 
right for the soopreem leadeh to enjoy him- 
self on whatever subject pleased him as long 
as there were no personal dollar signs at- 
tached to the subject. i 

“You knows whah it comes f’um. You’s 
jokin’, soopreem. Go ’long wid yo’ talk! 
*Scuse me fo’ speakin’ so familiah, but de 


‘money question sho’ is in de fust rank. 


Specially since you pays fo’ to one. De 
pas’ soopreem leadeh strained hisse’f to 
pay th’ee fo’ one.”’ 

In the course of the next five minutes the 
Wildcat’s eyes were opened concerning the 
generous ease with which Honeytone had 
relinquished what appeared to be a position 
of prominence second to none for social and 
political status. He sought. to make his 
escape only to discover the same restraint 
which had defeated Honeytone’s plans of 
flight. 

“Come easy, go easy.” The Wildcat 
surrendered to the clutch of circumstance. 
He felt the diminishing weight of the four 
thousand dollars. ‘Ah kep’ it a week. 
Dat’s longeh den Ah eveh had such big 
money befo’. Now Ah has to buy mahself 
free wid it ’stead of usin’ it fo’ rations an’ 
sech. Dog-gone! Whah at is Lady Luck?” 

The hour for the meeting came. The 
Wildcat adorned himself with his soopreem 
robes. He cut.a long end from the yaller 
Ak and tied it around the mascot’s stom- 
ach. 

“Heah, goat, dog-gone you, git calm! 
Stan’ still till Ah adorns yo’ wid de soo- 
preem bellyband. See kin you make Lady 
Luck heah you. Dat woman sho’ fo’got 
my name.” 

““Bla-a-a!”’ 

Festooned with the yellow sash, Lily did 
the best she could to make Lady Luck 
respond, but Lady Luck was deaf. Lady 
Luck was A. W. O. L. Thereafter for an 
hour the Wildcat sat at the soopreem table, 
watching his stack of greenbacks melt out 
before him on four-to-one obligations in- 
curred by Honeytone’s system. 

For a while, with every disappearing 
dollar, the Wildcat mentally showered the 
absent Honeytone with epithets picked up 
during overstressed moments of an active 
life. Then to the temp’rary soopreem 
leader’s mind there came a faint resolve to 
try the ultimate arrow of his pack in an 
effort to reclaim his melting money. 

“De clickers!” 
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At the conclusion of his misery he made 
an announcement covering the program of 
an attempt to defeat the evil which had run 
him down. He stood up on the chair where 
he had been sitting. 

“Brethren, befo’ us gits too deep into de 
evenin’ us devotes a social hour to Lady 
Luck. Count off into squads, dig deep in 
yo’ raiment fo’ ammunition an’ de clickin’ 
weapons, den’ for’d march—into de battle 
whah de top sides means vick’ry 0’ else 
de grave-diggin’ squad! Afteh de squad 
leadehs decides who is de bes’ man, as yo’ 
soopreem leadeh I claims de priv’lege o’ 
meetin’ de victors on de clickin’ fiel’ of 
ee Dat’s all! Git faded an’ shoot 

as’!’ ) 

A battle royal! Thereafter for half an 
hour the air was thick with prayer. Pres- 
ently most of the four thousand had been 
prayed into the hands of half a dozen 
squad leaders. Then the Wildcat spoke: 

““Winnehs, Lady Luck sho’ smiled down 
on you.- Now yo’ soopreem leadeh makes 
“at woman laff at you. Stan’ by me, Lily!” 

The mascot goat bleated her message of 
encouragement. Spectators rallied around. 
Out of his left shoe the Wildeat hauled his 
personal weapons. On the floor before him 
he cast the last fragment of his four- 
thousand-dollar roll. In the narrow circle 
of victors exploded his point-blank chal- 
lenge. 

“Shoots a hundred! Ah 
craves action!” 


Shower down! 


You neveh kin tell till de gallopers stop 
Whut de numbehs reads dat lays on top. 
Comin’ out a top side seven or ’leven 
Is Wilecat talk fo’ a pay-day heaven. 
Seven’s a winner when it shows up fust, 
But afteh yo’ point a seven means bust. 
Comin’ out fust wid a dooce, twelve o’ tray 
Is jes’ like throwin’ your money away, 
’"Cept you keeps de dice an’ stahts once mo’ 
By layin’ yo’ money on de gam’lin flo’. 
Suppose you releases a fo’, six, eight, 
You tries yo’ bes’ to duplicate. 
De same hol’s true fo’ a five, nine, ten, 
But a seven’s boun’ to git you now an’ then. 
As I said befo’, does a seven come fust, 
Befo’. you makes yo’ point, it means youse 
bust. 


In fifteen minutes six ex-victors had 
joined the circle of innocent bystanders 
and were hunting for phrases to explain to 
themselves just how it happened. The 
Wildcat, stowing away the incoming 
money with his left hand, swept his vic- 
torious right high above his head. In his 
moist palm nestled his pussonal dice. 

“T lets it lay! Shoots it all!” 

“ Ain’t got dat much.”’ The last man was 
suffering from reduced circumstances. 

“How much is you? Shoots de fifty! 
Ise faded. Gallopers stan’ by me! Stay 


soopreem! Bam! An’ I reads six-ace. 
Deppity, youse done!” 

The Wildcat, perspiring copiously in his 
official robes of supremacy, got to his feet. 
He parked the gallopers in his inside pocket. 
He reached for Lily’s leading string. 

“Brethren, me an’ Lily started soopreem 
when we come heah. Dat’s de way we 
finishes. I bids you good night!” ~ 

With Lily at his heels, the favorite of 
Lady Luck made his way into the midnight 
fog which lay above the city. He walked 
to Market Street and at the ferry building 
he headed down the Embarcadero toward 
the. pier where the Empire was loading. 
In the deep shadows cast by a post in the 
long pier he removed his trailing robe. He 
rolled his insignia under his arm. Under 
the are lights along the pier the men of the - 
night shift were rustling the last of the 
freight into the Empire’s side. “7 

With Lily at his heels, the Wildcat went 
aboard the ship. The officer on watch 
recognized him. 

“What you doin’ out so late, boy? 
Thought you run the day shift.” . 

“Cap’n, yessuh, I does. Me an’ Lily 
was projectin’ roun’ some. Us ain’t got no 
place to go.”’ The Wildcat lingered on this 
last statement, ‘“‘no place to go.’’ Then he 
summoned courage enough to voice a re- 
quest which expressed a longing that had 
developed since he had first. known the 
Empire’s destination. 

“Cap’n, suh,” he said slowly, “kin me 
an’ Lily ride wid you to N’Orleans? Us 
craves to git South.” 

“T’ll say you can! We need about nine 
good waiters for the trip.” 

““Cap’n, suh, dat’s me! When us starts 
Ise de same as nine.” 

“You're hired. Sign on to-morrow.” 

In his eagerness the Wildcat jerked 
heavily at Lily’s leading string. 

““Come on heah, goat, le’s git down in de 
ol’ boat’s cellar where de kitchen is an’ git 
to work. Say youse ’bliged to the cap’n.” 

“Bla-a-a!’’ Lily voiced her gratitude. 

On the third deck down the Wildcat tied 
Lily to a stanchion. He threw his official 
costume on the deck in front of the goat. 

“See kin you eat dis soopreem raiment. 
Us is done bein’ soopreem. Hot dam! 
New Awluns boun’! Den Memphis—dat’s 
home!” 

The Wildcat felt the thick packages of 
bank notes in the inside pockets of his 
yaller suit. P 

“Sho’ big money. Money, dis time stan’ 
by me.” 


I kin ride a steamboat; I don’ pay no fare; 

I kin ride a steamboat—anywhere. 

Dat’s de reason Ise as happy as a bee; 

Me an’ Lily’s Memphis boun’—Memphis, 
Ten-o-see. 


WHO LAUGHS LAST 


perched on the rail is havin’ more fun 
than Rockefeller. Outside of farmin’ I 
guess there ain’t nothin’ in the world like 
chummin’ with blueblood hawses. A man 
asked me oncet who was the finest gentle- 
man I’d ever knowed, an’ I answered, 
‘Henry of Burgoyne.’”’ 

“Who was he, Mr. Andrews?”’ Delilah 
asked. 

“He was a thoroughbred hawse I owned 
oncet, an’ he was the bravest, purtiest- 
dispositioned creature I ever knowed. He 
was a gentleman.”’ 

Delilah gazed curiously at the old seamed 
gray face with its thin-lipped hard mouth 
from which this sweetness had issued; Jack 
Andrews, the poet, of whom men said, 
“Crooked as a dog’s hind leg, unless you’re 
stringin’ with him.”’? Some who hated him 
because of his cleverness went even farther, 
and declared that he would throw down his 
brother. 

The two were walking across the infield 
toward Andrews’ stable, which was located 
at the head of the three-quarter chute. As 
they approached the stall that held Slipper 
Dance, Delilah put her hand on Andrews’ 
arm and checked in her stride. Over the 
lower half door the black head of Slipper 
Dance was hung, engulfed in the bosom of 
a darky, and a slim black hand was caress- 
ing the tapered ears. 

They could hear the soft cadence of the 
colored man’s voice. 

_ “OP Slippah, you lonesome ’cause you 
ain’ got yo’ Zeb Clay to sing you some li’l’ 
Kaintuck song. -I cain’t sleep, Slippah; I 


| jes’ cain’t eat.” 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The horse drew up his head and tickled 
the darky’s cheek with his mouse-gray muz- 
zle. Then he saw Andrews and Delilah, 
cocked his ears, and as if giving the darky 
a warning exhaled a rippling breath of un- 
rest. 

Zeb turned in alarm. “‘Scuse me, Mistah 
Andrews,” he pleaded; ‘‘dat’smy ol’ hoss, 
an’ I was jes’ sayin’ good mornin’ to him.”’ 

“Lovely!’’ Delilah whispered. 

“That’s all right, Zeb,’ Andrews an- 
swered; “‘it won’t do him no harm, a bit of 
gentlin’.’”’ 

““Mistah Andrews, cain’t yeh take Zeb 
on torub ol’ Slippah? Guess I’d ’bout wo’k 
foh ‘nuff to eat.” 

“But you’re workin’ for Barney Lee; I 
a eB take nobody’s man away from 

mie’ 

“T quit dis mawnin’, Mistah Andrews. 
I cain’t stan’ it. I jes’ wo’ked in his bahn 
*cause ol’ Slippah was dere.”’ 

“Hire him,” Delilah said in a low voice; 
“Slipper Dance loves that darky.’’ 

“V’ll think it over, Zeb,’’? Andrews an- 
swered. 

They were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Trainer Cooper and a stable man 
with a saddle over his arm. 

“’m goin’ to give Slipper Dance his 
gallop,’ Cooper said. 

The horse was saddled and brought out 
of the stall; a riding boy was lifted to his 
back, and Andrews turning to Delilah 
asked: ‘Would you like to walk over to 
the rail an’ see Slipper work?” 

“Tm goin’ to-break him right from the 
head of the chute here, an’ let him rate 


pretty free right round to within the dis- 
tance of the finish. I guess the clockers 
won’t figger on that, an’ the watches’ll tell 
them nothin’,’”’ Cooper advised. 

But Delilah had been watching a panto- 
mime. The soft dark-brown-eyes of Zeb 
had been talking; they had been sending a 
mute message that he had something on his 
mind that she should know. 

“You go on, Mr. Andrews,” she said, 
“and I’ll join you in a few minutes. I’ve 
got to put a safety pin in my skirt; I 
dressed in a hurry this morning.” 

When Andrews and the trainer had 
walked away Zeb said: ‘“‘Scuse me, 
missis’’—he was opening the lower half 
door of the stall—‘“‘T’ll jes’ slip in heah, an’ 
you stan’ close to de do’r, ’cause Zeb got 
some mos’ straordin’ry ’tic’lars to tell yeh. 
Ef yeh see any fellah comin’ jes’ give a li’l’ 
cough.” 

He had closed the door behind him, and 
Delilah leaning an elbow on its top said: 
“Hurry, please; I want to see Slipper 
Dance run.” 

“Yeh own dat hoss, missis?”’ 

Half annoyed at the question Delilah an- 
swered sharply ‘‘No!”’ 

“Dat’s right, missis, dat’s right; yeh 
stick to dat. Tell ’em yeh own Drummah.” 

“But I don’t own Drummer.” 

“Yes, yeh do, missis; yes, yeh do, foh 
suah. An’ when yeh go back to de hotel 
yeh tell Mistah Andrews to give yeh dat 
bill ob sale on Drummah dat yeh gib 
Mistah Andrews de check foh t’irty-one 
hundred dollahs foh.”’ 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 


June 1, 1921, to September 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Roscoe (‘‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman”’ 
From James Forbes’ popular farce. 
Cosmopolitan production, ‘‘ The Wild Goose” 

By Gouverneur Morris. 


Thomas Meighan in ‘‘ White and Unmarried” 
A whimsical and romantic comedy 
By John D. Swain. 


“‘Appearances,’’ by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


Thomas H. Ince Special, ‘‘The Bronze Bell’”’ 
By Louis Joseph Vance 


Douglas MacLean in ‘‘One a Minute’’ 
Thos. H. Ince production 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Sham’”’ 
By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner. 


George Peers! s production 
A Wise Fool” 


. 


€ 


| bere Nights at your thea- 
tre are the modern equivalent of 
the Thousand and One Nights’ Enter- 
tainment. 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest. 
Cosmopolitan production 
“The Woman God Changed”’ 
By Donn Byrne. 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘Too Much Speed’”’ 
A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan. 
“The Mystery Road”’ 
A British production with David Powell, from 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel 
A Paul Powell production. 


Each Paramount Picture you see 
gives birth to a desire to see the next 
—an endless chain of happy evenings. 


William A. Brady’s production, “‘Life’’ 
By Thompson Buchanan. 
Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘ Behind Masks”’ 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
*‘ Jeanne of the Marshes.” 
Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment”’ 
Specially written for the star by the author of 
“Three Weeks.” 


William deMille’s ‘‘The Lost Romance”’ 
By Edward Knoblock. 


William S. Hart in ‘‘The Whistle” 
A Hart production 
A Western story with an unforgettable punch. 
“The Princess of New York”’ 


A British production from the novel by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 


It does not matter which evenings 
-in the week you go, or how often, as 
long as you choose the Paramount 
Nights, 

—nights bright with the subtlest 
magic of modern screen art, 
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Douglas MacLean in “Just Passing Through” 
By Agnes Christine Johnston 
- Thos. H. Ince production. 


—nights planned and plotted and 
acted by the greatest dramatists, di- 
rectors and actors of Europe and 
America, 
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Thomas Meighan in 
“The Conquest of Canaan”’ 
By Booth Tarkington. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘ Wealth” 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. 
Roscoe (‘‘Fatty”’) Arbuckle in ‘‘Crazy to Marry”’ 
By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story. 
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SUESESDEAOUOSPLNOLY RAO TREL: 


—dressed and staged and photo- 
graphed by the most eminent tech- 
nicians in the film world, 


(oming 


—nights rich with your own re- 
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"PARAMOUNT NIGHT 
is Our Night too!” 


actions to the vivid, audacious life of 
the photoplay. 

It is a whole world of both realism 
and fantasy that Paramount Pictures 
perpetually create for your pleasure, a 
world as real as this and yet borne 
more magnificently forward on the 
shining wings of romance. 


Paramount offers you a portal 
through which you may at any time 
escape to the Land of Magnificent 
Entertainment. 


That portal is the entrance to the 
proud theatre that announces it shows 
Paramount Pictures. 


11,200 of these theatres perpetually 
have ‘‘the best show in town.”’ 


That’s why people say: “‘ Paramount 
Night is Our Night too!” 


They KNOW! 
Do you? 
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This is an 
incident not 
an accident 


If a fall like this resulted 
in an injury to the cabinet it 
would be an accident, but 
with a GF Allsieel File it 
would be merely an incident, 
because such a strain would 
be harmless. 


No ordinary strain can 
possibly throw a GF A//- 
steel File out of alignment. 
The drawers work as 
smoothly after 100,000 op- 
erationsasthey do when new. 


This has been proved by 
test and is the equivalent of 
50 years of actual use. 

The name GF Allsteel 
is a guarantee of structural 
strength and endurance. 

The line includes Filing 
Cabinets and Supplies, 
Counter-height Files, Safes, 
Desks, and Shelving. 

Write for’ catalog or call 
up your dealer. 


Office Furniture 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
2140 Trussit Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches 
New York Chicago Boston 
Seattle Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco Washington, D. C. 


Also makers of Herringbone Metal Lath and 
other fireproof building materials 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
Delilah had been indignant at the darky’s 


| gratuitous suggestions; at his mention of 


the check she was startled. 

“But I didn’t give Mr. Andrews a check 
for Drummer.” 

““Yes, yeh did, missis; don’ deny dat. 


| An’ get de bill ob sale to-day.” 


Delilah remained silent for five seconds; 
then her quick sense guided her. 

“Zeb,” she said, “I understand you are 
trying to do me a good turn.” 

“‘Suah I am, missis; an’ I’m tryin’ to 
stop a bad man f’om hahmin’ a lady. Yeh 
jes’ listen fas’, missis, ’cause Zeb’s goin’ 
to talk fas’. Las’ night I was sleepin’ in a 
stall ovah to Mistah Lee’s stable ’cause I’d 
got a headache an’ didn’t wan’ to roll de 
bones wit de othah colahed boys; an’ 
Mistah Lee an’ his trainah was talkin’ jes’ 
at de doah, same’s we are. Mistah Lee 
he’s tellin’ Trainah Burt dat Mistah 
Andrews claimed Slippah Dance foh yeh, 
an’ dat yeh’d gib Mistah Andrews a check 
for t’irty-one hun’red dollahs, an’ dat a 
frien’ ob his had heahed Mistah Andrews 
tell yeh aftah de race at Orwo’th Pahk dat 
yeh’d got Slippah Dance in de claim.” 

‘“Ah!”’ This exclamatien had been wrung 
from Delilah by her remembrance of that 
very incident. 

Zeb thought she had coughed a warn- 
ing. ‘‘Am somebody comin’, missis?’’ he 
whispered. 

“No—go on.” 

“Den he tells Trainah Burt what to do. 
Dey’s goin’ to let Slippah Dance win to- 
morrah, an’ run second wid Cohnet; den 


| de trainah’ll lodge a ’jection wid de 


stewa’ds dat Slippah Dance didn’t run in 
his ownah’s name, an’ dat Mistah Andrews 
broke de rules when he claimed de hawse 
foh anothah pahty. Den de stewa’ds’ll 
suah take dat race ’way f’om ol’ Slippah 
an’ gib it to Cohnet. Mistah Lee am goin’ 
bet heaby on Cohnet, an’ he tol’ de trainah 
dat you’ husban’ ’d bet heaby on Slippah 
Dance an’ it’d break him, ’cause he’s got 
some big minin’ trouble. Now, don’ yeh 
see, missis, dat Bahney Lee has got it all 
wrong—’cause yeh bought Drummah?”’ 

In spite of the shock this revelation had 


| caused, a smile curled Delilah’s red lips at 
_ Zeb’s subtle strategy; it was wonderful. 


“Yeh bes’ go now, missis, to see Slippah 
Dance stretch dem beaut’ful long laigs ob 
his—’cause dat’s all I know.” 

Delilah opened her purse and tendered 
Zeb Clay a twenty-dollar bill; but the 
darky pushed it away with his slim black 
hand, saying: ‘‘No, missis, yeh jes’ hook 
me up wit’ dat ol’ Slippah—dat’s all I 
wan’. Foh de Lawd! I’ll get sick ef I don’ 
chum wit’ him.” 

“You'll chum with him, Zeb—I’ll see to 
that,”” Delilah answered as she moved 
away. 

It was twenty yards to the head of the 
three-quarter chute, but Delilah was only 
in time to see the black horse pulling up 
after his gallop. 

As he turned and came up the chute 
toward them a dun-colored horse, a buck- 
skin with a curious patch of bright yellow 
hair in his tail just at the croup, thundered 
by, the boy on his back almost pulled out 
of the saddle with the eagerness of the 
buckskin’s fight for a free rein. 

“There he goes!’’ Cooper exclaimed. 
“Just clap an eye on that fellow, Mr. 
Andrews.” 

“Some mover!’’ the patriarch mur- 
mured. “What is it?”’ 

“They call him Yellow Tail,’’ Cooper 
answered; “‘he’s a maiden three-year-old.” 

“Tf he’s a three-year-old and a maiden, 
I guess he’s just what he looks like—a 
mornin’ glory; a deuce of a hawse when 
there ain’t no other hawses to fight, an’ 
when he’s up agen it in a race, quits.” 

“Hank Armour bought him off Madden 
in New York,’”’ Cooper added. “I don’t 
know where Hank got the money to buy a 
horse; he’s been up agen it for a couple of 


years. 

“Well, Hank the Hush won’t tell no- 
body,” the patriarch declared. 

Cooper laughed. ‘“‘No, Armour’s well 
named, Hank the Hush; he never opens 
his mouth only when he’s goin’ to eat. 


| Yellow Tail’s in the Haviland Plate to- 


morrow.” 

As they turned toward the stable An- 
drews’ throat rumbled as if he were trying 
the experiment of a chuckle. ‘‘A maiden 
three-year-old that Madden sells oughter 
be in a race for ash-cart hawses; ‘cause 
Hank must’ve got him for next to nothin’.”’ 

“T think likely Hank’s startin’ him to 
qualify for the consolation purse for beaten 
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horses the last day. I’ve heard that an old 
darky in Madden’s barn who used to work 
for Hank was rubbin’ this horse, and wrote 
Hank a letter that he was good, but for 
sale cheap as Madden didn’t like him.” 

“That don’t mean nothin’,” the patri- 
arch declared; ‘“‘ Madden weeds out every 
year the hawses that don’t show good form, 
an’ most like give this skate to the nigger; 
then the nigger gets Hank to buy him for a 
couple of hundred, an’ Hank thinks he’ll 
find some sucker here that’ll give him a 
thousan’ on the hawse’s mornin’ work.” 

Cooper pointed at Slipper Dance, who 
was striding in front with the long springy 
reach of a thoroughbred. ‘“‘That gallop 
hasn’t affected his heel, sir.’’ 

“No, he ain’t favorin’ that off fore none. 
I guess that new plate is jus’ ’bout right.” 

“T’ye pared down the frog some,” 
Cooper submitted, “‘and that crack has 
just about growed out.” 

With the story of Lee’s new treachery 
in her mind Delilah intimated to Andrews 
that she was anxious to get back to the 
hotel. 

At the motor car Andrews opened the 
door of the tonneau, but Delilah objected: 
“T’ll sit in front with you, Mr. Andrews. 
I’ve got something to tell you.” 

When they had swung out to the road 
Delilah related what Zeb Clay had told 
her. Regulating the gas and rotating the 
steering wheel gave the patriarch a proper 
physical accompaniment to the mental re- 
ception of this story; it took the place of 
his habitual beard caressing. So he sat 
entirely silent throughout; even when De- 
lilah had come to the end of the tale the 
patriarch’s attention seemed riveted en- 
tirely upon navigation. 

“What had we better do—scratch Slip- 
per Dance? You won’t want to get into 
trouble,” Delilah said after they had tra- 
versed three or four blocks in silence. 

“No, I don’t want no more trouble ’n 
I’ve got,’”’ the old man answered. 

“Tf you were to tell Barney Lee what we 
know about him—that I overheard him 
plotting to pull Slipper Dance and inter- 
fere with Drummer in that race at Orworth 
Park—wouldn’t he be afraid to do any- 
thing to-morrow?” Delilah asked. 

“‘T don’t want to tell Barney Lee nothin’. 
I’m jus’ figgerin’ how to beat him out; an’ 
if he don’t know that we know his leetle 
game it’ll be easier. That guttersnipe is as 
full of tricks as a ship is full of rats. If you 
show him four aces he’d stack a straight 
flush up agen you. I’m jus’ thinkin’.” 

“What about Zeb’s suggestion as to 
my owning Drummer instead of Slipper 
Dance?”’ 

“Tt’s kinder bad policy to cover up any- 
thin’ that ain’ quite right by doin’ some- 
thin’ else that ain’t right too. There’s 
been more tinware throwed away because 
of leaks than the factories’ll turn out in the 
next ten years. I’m jus’ thinkin’ how to 
trim Mister Barney; how to jus’ let him 
hold the cards he’s got, an’ draw a better 
hand.” 

Then the patriarch became submerged 
in his navigation, ostensibly submerged in 
it—sometimes growling at a man on a 
bicycle who wheeled into his path, some- 
times voicing anathema against a street 
car that held him up. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, by hokey! 
That’s what I’ll do!” 

The car, as if as astonished as Delilah, 
came to a sudden halt. There was nothing 
in front in the way of obstruction; no 
warning hand of a blue-coated policeman; 
they had just stopped. 

“Has the car stalled, Mr. Andrews?’’ 
Delilah queried. 

A gurgle emanated from behind the gray 
beard. ‘‘No, missis, I guess Elizabeth was 
kinder upset at me talkin’ in my sleep.” 
He laid his heavy foot on the starter, and as 
they bowled along with the merry clatter 
of increased speed Andrews added: “‘I jus’ 
kinder made my mind up to draw a hand 
to beat Barney Lee’s cards, or else lose the 
pot. I guess we’ll trim that skunk. That 
was purty slip’ry of him, when he reads in 
the paper that Mr. Owen’s up agen it in 
the minin’, to try to set him afoot by takin’ 
this race away. He’s been nursin’ that 
claimin’ thing for a chancet to break your 
husband, thinkin’ he’d bet heavy.” 

“What are you going to do, Mr. An- 
drews?”’ 

The patriarch turned the gray eyes that 
held an almost whimsical look on Delilah: 
“When I go to bed to-night I’m goin’ to 
gag myself for fear I’ll talk in my sleep an’ 
somebody’ll hear what I’m goin’ to do. I 
guess if I was to tell you now Barney’d get 
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it by wireless. D’you think you can trust 
me to play a lone hand, Mrs. Owen?” he 
asked. } 

Delilah put those expressive fingers 0 
hers on his shoulder. “‘You can go ahead, 
Mr. Andrews, and don’t tell me or any- 
body; the leak in the tinware is a great 


ea. 
“Tt’ll take money—it always takes money 
to make big money—an’ I ain’t got it.” 
“T’ll furnish the money, Mr. Andrews, 
Stewart said that I was to run the racing 
end of the business, and I’ll take his ad- 
vice.”’ 
“It’s a fine thing, missis, for a woman to 
obey her husband, ’cause she’s promised 
to do so—a mighty fine thing. I guess if 
you'll jus’ trust me with a couple of thou- 
san’ to-morrow mornin’, you an’ Mr. 
Owen’ll ride back with me after the races 
to-morrow with ’bout thirty or forty thou- 
san’ dollars.” : 
: mee !’”’ Delilah’s eyes held the red amber 
ight. § 
“Yes, missis. An’ Barney Lee’ll be tryin’ 
to remember what his nameis; maybe he'll 
be cussin’.’”’ 
“‘T’ll give you the money in the morn- 
ing,” Delilah declared; “I’ve got nearly 
ten thousand in the bank that I won over 
Condor. We'll just sit tight, Mr. Andrews, 
and spring this surprise on Stewart.” : 
The patriarch, as if shocked at having 
roused this enthusiasm, lapsed into one of 
his characteristic gloom clouds. ‘“‘Hawse 
racin’ ain’t like runnin’ a bank, Mrs, 
Owen; an’ things goes wrong. I’m jus’ 
sayin’ that we got a chancet—a purty 
good chancet.”’ 
“And I’m game to take it, Mr. An 
drews.”’ 
“IT knowed you was, an’ that’s why I’m 
goin’ to put this trick over now. I’ve been 
hatchin’ somethin’ for a leetle later on, an’ 
if it come off I calc’lated I’d cop enough 
to buy that leetle farm down in Kentucky 
for when I get ol’, but I guess I kinder took 
a fancy to you, an’ I’m goin’ to turn that 
trick to-morrer for you an’ Mr. Owen.” 
“For the three of us,’’ Delilah declared 
emphatically; ‘‘you’ll have half.’ . 
“After it’s all over, Mrs. Owen, settlin’ 
"Il be lef’ to you; ’cause if it falls down 
you'll have to pocket the losin’s. We’re 
home now,’ he added as the car turned 
into the little street, and pulled up at the 
side entrance of the King James. “There 
ain’t nothin’ more to do,” Andrews said 
as he sat for a second, “‘but jus’ wait for 
the Haviland Plate to-morrer; I got it all 
thought out, an’ we got a purty pout 
chancet—a purty good chancet. Jus’ tell 
Mr. Owen to go to that minin’ deal with 
both hands; that you’re sec’tary-treasurer 
of the association. Kinder don’t sot him 
too high up in the air, ’cause good things 
sometimes falls down—they sometimes falls 
down.” ‘ 
“You're a brick, Mr. Andrews,” Delilah 
applauded. “ 
‘Mos’ fellers thinks I’m 
a brick,”’ he said grimly; 


¥ 
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It rained again that night; a series of 
warm caressing showers that just nurtured 
the track into a velvet softness, a gentle 
responsive cushion to the’ pounding hoofs 
that would throb its breast next day. The 
morning sun kissed the day into a happy) 
awakening; the air pulsated with fresh 
buoyancy. M 

But Owen was pessimistic; he was like 
a man floating on a sea of deep waters whe 
is not seeking further adventures. | 

“Dubois has put in an affidavit that ] 
have no interest whatever in Shining Tree,” 
he informed Delilah; ‘‘and the frog-eatin 
Johnny Crapaud has instigated the Ret 
Ledge people to sue me for payment for é 
bunch of stock that I was to have as ‘ 
bonus on that deal.” ‘ 

“But, Stewart,’ Delilah objected, “‘w 
have become specialists; I am to look afte! 
the racing end of it.” : 

“T wish you wouldn’t. I wish you’d giv! 
itup,’’ Owen growled, holding, outstretched 
a pair of military hairbrushes, to tun 
straight-looking eyes on his wife. A 

“Well, I won’t! That ought to settle it 
Tootie—it will save friction. But why giv 
it up?” r 

“Well, I don’t want to round on a ma) 
I’ve palled with, but Andrews is too smoot] 
for you; he’s out for Jack Andrews. I’n 
out for Stewart Owen, an’ Stewart Owel 
can take care of himself, girl.” i 

“‘And a pinhead Frenchman has got yo! 
tied in a knot—you can!” 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Chalmers is best known, perhaps, 
for notable savings in operating and 
upkeep costs. 


Such economies are unusual in a six of 
Chalmers size and ability. Chalmers 
owners prize them highly. 


Lowered Price 
an Added Saving 


To these economies has now been added 
a new price-saving that is equally notable 
and equally valuable. 


It makes the Chalmers an even better 
investment. For cars less capable, less 
powertul, less finely finished now cost as 
much as the six-cylinder Chalmers. 


Other Fine Points 
Go with Economy 
The Chalmers has a wonderful motor. 


Its power is greater, smoother, more 
fluidly responsive. Yet it uses less fuel, 


Still Greater Savings For 
Buyers of This Fine Car 


less soils’ and it')costs’less in. repairs 
and replacements. 


But it is not this wonderful motor alone 
that makes the Chalmers a great car. 


Chalmers comfort is conclusive proof of 
sane, sound engineering. Likewise the 
perfect balance of mechanism that makes 
a day’s tour hardly more of a task than 
an hour’s run. 


See What a Value 
This Fine Car Is 


All these things are so definite in the 
Chalmers that they amount to pronounced 
superiorities. 


You should know them all, by actual 
demonstration. You should remember, 
also, that Chalmers now costs less to buy, 
as it has always cost less to own. 


If youseek full money-worth in a motor car 
—as most buyers do today —byall means see 
the generous value which Chalmers offers. 


5-Pass. Touring Car . $1545 7-Pass. Touring Car . $1795 Coupee ee. HAN G2295, 


GEG AE, || a nN AEA} Sport Car 


1695 YEE Die EP Di Se eae 


Prices F. O. B. Factory, war tax to be added 
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I regard instruction by mail as one of the most phenom- 
enal developments of the age — Theodore Roosevelt 


Home Study 


Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high- 
salaried position? You can have one 
if you can do the work. LaSalle ex- 
perts will show you how, guide you 
step by step to success and help solve 
your personal business problems. Our 
plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your 
present duties. Mark with an X below 
the kind of position you want to fill. 
We will mail catalog and full partic- 
ulars regarding our low cost monthly 
payment plan. Also our valuable book 
for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.’’ No obligation to you. 
Find out how you can get “experience” 
inexecutive work thru the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method of Training, what it is and 
how it works. Tear out, mark and mail 
the coupon now. Let us prove to you 
how this step has helped thousands of 
ambitious men to real success. 


----— (Inquiry Coupon)————— 
LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 771-R Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send without 
obligation to me information > 
regarding course indicated Dye ye 


below, also copy of your 
interesting book, ‘“‘Ten \ 


Years’ Promotion in / \\ 
One.” 


Aa HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public 
Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training for Offi- 
l_cjal, Managerial, Sales and Executive positions. 
—) TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
t_] DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 
{ |LAW: 
LJ Training for Bar: LL.B. Degree. 
UP Aah al LETTER WRITING: Training for 
J positions as Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, 
and executive letter-writing positions. 
-_] BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for execu- 
-— tive positionsin Banksand Financial Institutions. 
‘a PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
[ ] INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers, Department 


Heads, and all those desiring training in the 48 

factors of efficiency. 

UP Nochedd dea FOREMANSHIP: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial forces—for 

Executives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- 

tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 

f ] COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Reference and 

L_JConsultation Service for Business Men. 

[ |BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Business 

——_ Correspondents and Copy Writers. 

eee SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful effective speech for Ministers, Sales- 

men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

[_] Cc. P. A. COACHING FCR ADVANCED 
ACCOUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 

Institute examinations. 

] EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

UJ Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

fc ee SPANISH: Training for posi- 
tions as Foreign Correspondent with Spanish- 

speaking countries, 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“T’l] untie that knot, an’ twist the string 
around Frenchie’s neck. But it’ll take 
money. I can’t afford to gamble on horses 
now—this mine’s a bigger thing.” 

“T’m not asking you for any money, 
Tootie; I’ve got my own; and it didn’t 
come out of your pocket.” 

“You'll lose it back, that’s what always 
happens in racin’. Better to turn your ten 
thousand over to me to plank down to hold 
Shinin’ Tree.” 

“Stewart ’’—Delilah slipped back to the 
floor the slim foot on which she had been 
lacing a shoe—‘“‘ your sudden conversion to 
worldly wisdom is refreshing; but it makes 
me very, very tired. I’m going down to 
breakfast.”” 

After breakfast Delilah crossed the street 
to the bank and drew twenty-five hundred 
dollars; back at the hotel she gave two 
thousand to Andrews, saying: “‘I think 
we're in luck—lI feel it; it rained last night, 
and that’s good for Slipper Dance, isn’t it?” 

“Ves, Mrs.Owen; thetrackain’theavy— 
it’s jus’ like a carpet. We got a good 
chancet, a purty good chancet.” 

“You just handle this money as you like, 
Mr. Andrews,” she said; ‘‘you needn’t ask 
me anything about it.” 

“Yes, missis, that’s the best way; I been 
put away more’n oncet by fellers that was 
in with me botherin’ an’ gettin’ me fussed. 
Soon’s the race is over I’ll turn the funds 
over to you—if there is any. I see Barney 
down to the track this mornin’; him an’ 
Burt is passin’ me, an’ Lee says somethin’ 
to his trainer, an’ Burt he turns an’ grins 
at me. I guess he won’t grin none after the 
Haviland Plate. I guess I’ll come nigh 
laughin’ myself, though I don’t laugh none 
too much.” 

All the way down to the Grapevine in 
the chariot that Andrews called Elizabeth, 
the patriarch drooped, somber, gray, like 
the figure of Time, over the spoked wheel 
in his grasp. And Owen, his broad shoul- 
ders thrown back against the seat, puffed 
strenuously, moodily, at a big black cigar. 

Once he took the Havana from his lips 
to whisper: ‘‘ What’s the idea, girl? What’s 
that mournful cuss goin’ to do?” 

For Delilah, back at the hotel, had told 
Stewart that Barney Lee was going to try 
to put over something. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t want to,” 
Delilah whispered back sullenly. ‘‘When 
you’re buying a mine you send an engineer 
to look at it and you leave it to him; that’s 
what I’m doing.” 

The Haviland Plate was the third race. 
Delilah had been advised by Andrews to 
refrain from going to the saddling paddock, 
as Lee would have her watched for any 
evinced interest in Slipper Dance. So she 
sat on the club steps with Stewart. 

From the jockey board across the track 
she saw that there were ten starters. The 
race itself was a mile—once around the 
track. 

Cornet was Number 1; he had the rail 
position. Number 2 was Yellow Tail; then 
down in seventh place was Slipper Dance. 
Even this was an invitation to Owen to 
grouse. 

As they sat on the club steps he said: 
“Your horse couldn’t’ve picked a worse 
spot if he’d tried. He’s near the middle of 
the bunch, an’ he’ll get pinched off before 
the first turn. I guess Barney Lee’s got a 
pull withsomebody, ’cause he’s got the rail.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Delilah, looking across 
the track, “that good jockey, Soren, is rid- 
ing that Yellow Tail horse we saw yester- 
day.” 

“Who is Yellow Tail?’’ Owen queried. 
“‘T guess he ain’t much with one hundred 
four pounds on his back, an’ this is a condi- 
tion race.” 

“No, he never won a race,” Delilah 
answered. 

““D’you know what I’ve a notion to do?” 
Owen asked. ‘I’ve a notion to go down an’ 
bet fifty cents on him—that’s my idea of 
playin’ the horses. You'll get as much fun 
out of playin’ four bits on an outsider as 
you will a thousand on the favorite, an’ no 
comeback.” 

“There’s Mr. Andrews down on the 
lawn,” Delilah said. “Shall we go down? 
The sunshine looks good.” 

When they had joined the Man From the 
Desert he said: ‘‘ Well, I guess I’d better 
get along to the Iron Men an’ buy a few 
tickets. I don’t hear nothin’ out in the 
paddock but Barney Lee’s Cornet an’ 
Slipper Dance. There’s a couple others 
bein’ touted as dark hawses—Lord Henry 
an’ the White Lady.” 

‘What am I to do, uncle?’’ Owen asked. 
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“Don’t ask me, son. Any man that’s got 
a hawse in the race is prejudiced—he ain’t 
a good adviser.” 

““What about Slipper Dance?” 

“Stewart’’—and Delilah put a gloved 
hand on his arm—‘“‘just don’t bet at all; 
Mr. Andrews is my commission agent to- 
day—he’s doing the betting.” 

““Ves,”’ the patriarch corroborated; ‘‘I’m 
bettin’ aplenty for both of you.” 

“That bein’ so,’’ Owen laughed, “‘here’s 
a hundred-dollar bill, uncle; I’m goin’ to 
copper your bets. You take it in there an’ 
bet it on some outsider at long odds—the 
horse you think might win on a fluke. Get 
me? Somethin’ that’ll be ten or twenty to 
fee: I don’t want to sit down an’ have no 

et.” 

The patriarch took the bill. Presently 
he returned to where Delilah and Stewart 
sat ona bench on thelawn. He took a roll 
of bills from his pocket, saying as he held 
them toward Delilah, practically hidden in 
his big hand, “‘Here’s a thousan’, Mrs. 
Owen; put it in your bag.” 

““Didn’t you bet?” she asked. 

“Ves, ma’am. I bet five hundred in 
there. I got the tickets in my pocket; an’ 
your hundred, too, Mr. Owen. An’ afore I 
left the hotel I got Chicago on the phone 
and bet five hundred; that’d save cuttin’ 
the odds here.” 

“On your horse, uncle?’’ Owen asked. 

“Yes, sir; on my hawse. I guess that 
thousan’ is bout ’nough for to-day. Some- 
times things goes wrong, an’ a thousan’ 
birds in the hand is better’n havin’ ’em in 
the bush.” 

“What’d you bet my hundred on, uncle?” 

“A Jong shot. I’ll give you the tickets 
when the race is over; I don’t want you 
rootin’ agen Mrs. Owen.” 

“All right, uncle; I’ll have the laugh 
on you, Lilah, when the race is over; you’ll 
see me toddlin’ down there to collect a 
thousand.” 

“Well, Stewart, we’ll break even, then.” 

“‘T’ll break ahead; there’ll be no we to 
it. This is no fifty-fifty game. If the bet- 
ters saw you putting five hundred in the 
fifty-dollar machine wouldn’t that cut the 
odds on Slipper Dance—wouldn’t they 
think you were sure?’’ Owen asked. 

“There ain’t none of my tickets for 
fifty—they’re ten-dollar tickets. They was 
strung along, an’ nobody see me bet ’em, 
either,’”’ the patriarch declared. 

“There they come!” Stewart cried, for a 
cornet just at the paddock gate had voiced 
its silver notes. 

And presently the ten thoroughbreds 
were seen streaming across the grassed 
paddock beneath the full-leafed trees, and 
then out to the course. 

As the horses passed the lawn Owen 
said: ‘I wish you’d tell me what my hun- 
dred’s on, uncle. If I was bettin’ it myself 
I’d put it on that gray—that’s a slippery- 
lookin’ trick.” 

“Well, son, she ain’t none too bad a 
hawse, that filly; you keep rootin’ for her, 
an’ that won’t do no harm.”’ 

“Well, I guess I’m not on the gray 
then,’’ Owen growled; ‘“‘but this is like 
playin’ poker in the dark.” 

The Man From the Desert took the bet- 
ting tickets from his pockets, sorted them 
over, and passed ten to Owen, saying: ‘‘I 
guess you might’s well have some fun out 
of it, even if you do lose your hundred.” 

Owen looked at the numbers on the tick- 
ets; then scanned the horses. ‘‘These’re 
on that peroxide buckskin, Yellow Tail, 
eh?” 

“Yes, son; my trainer tells me he’s been 
workin’ purty well. I guess he’s ’bout the 
bes’ hawse outside Slipper Dance an’ Cor- 
net; an’ that’s what you wanted—long 
odds; he’ll be ’bout fifty to one, I reckon.” 

Owen slipped the tickets into his vest 
pocket, saying: “‘Come on, you peroxide! 
Five thousand for me if you win!” 

“An’ he’s got a good boy up—Soren,”’ 
the patriarch reasoned. ‘‘That’s one reason 
why I put your money on him.” 

The horses had passed down beyond the 
starter’s stand and were wheeling to come 
back. 

“T’m sure Slipper Dance will win, Mr. 
Andrews,” Delilah said; ‘“‘he looks so 
well.”” Something she had overlooked 
flashed into her mind. ‘‘But what are 
Slipper Dance’s odds? We won’t win 
enough, only betting a thousand—we need 
so much.” 

“Well, it don’t do to lose too much; an’ 
T’ll tell you, Mrs. Owen, Slipper Dance 
might not win.” 

“Has anything gone wrong?” she asked, 
a tremble of concern in her voice. 
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‘Nothin’ yet, Mrs. Owen. I guess we 
best jus’ worry none till after the race 
p’r’aps Barney Lee’ll be doin’ the worryin 
then; he’s got a purty good chancet o 
doin’ the worryin’.” q 

Owen stood up on the bench, lifting De 
lilah to a place beside him. Andrew, 
lifted his big frame awkwardly to the ben 
and spun his glasses out toa focus. Just it 
front of where the three stood, a kaleido 
scope of colors—yellow, green, orange, red 
purple, blue—flashed by, just as if one ha 
rolled a cylinder with+the brilliant-colore 
bits of glass tumbling in splashed array. 

The bay and the buckskin, Cornet an 
Yellow Tail, raced in front; with the black 
Slipper Dance, fighting his way in a bune 
of racers half a length back. 

At the first turn, fifty yards, Yellow Tai 


off the bay; and as they rounded the t 
the red-sleeved black jacket of Soren wa 
seen in front, the blond-crested tail of th 
buckskin whisking the nose of Cornet, wh 
galloped at his heels. 

The gray mare, the White Lady, wa 
lapped on Cornet, and the black head ¢ 
Slipper Dance rose and fell on the quarter 
of the gray. 

Opposite the stand, halfway of the bac 
stretch, the buckskin was running tw 
lengths in front, and the easy swing of hi 
stride, like the flow and ebb of lazy water 
told that the gallop was frictionless, tha 
there a perfect physical construction move 
without loss of power. J 

And like a gull soaring with spread win 
on a gentle breeze the red-armed blae 
jacket seemed to float with an undulatir 
movement that caused Andrews to mutte 
“That’s the smoothest-runnin’ hawse I eve 
see. A 
““That’s my horse, Yellow Tail!’”’ Owe 
chirped. “‘They can’t live with him. 
that, uncle?” 

The open space between the buckskil 
and the bay had grown into four length 
and Slipper Dance had pushed his blae 
head and neck in front of the bay. 

Clinging to the black like a leech was tk 
slim-gutted gray mare, the White Lad: 
Rounding into the lower turn the buck 
skin increased his lead. i 

Andrews through his powerful glass 
could see that Soren was being pulled out 
the saddle with the eager desire of Yello 
Tail. And his own boy, Kelly, was shakir 
up the black, urging Slipper Dance to tal 
a position behind that flaunting beaconli 
tail so that as they rounded into t 
stretch he could pick and choose. 

The patriarch swept his glasses back 
the cerise figure on Cornet. 

“Billy Wells is ridin’ to orders,” A 
drews murmured; “he’s watchin’ Slipp 
Dance, an’ as they swing inter the straig 
he’ll lap his hawse on the black’s qua 
an’ help shoo Slipper Dance in. I'll b 
Barney Lee up in the stand is figgerin’ h 
got ’em placed, one, two.” 

‘An’ Yellow Tail’ll spill the beans 
Owen almost shrieked the words. ‘“‘ He 
spill the beans! Come on, you peroxide 

There was cause for this ebullition 
optimism, for the buckskin had slipg 
around the turn with the easy glide 
something that was pulled by a strir 
And he was at least ten lengths in fro 
ten lengths, and Andrews could see tk 
Soren was holding the buckskin to che 
his mad flight; the boy had not move 
his arms were flat against the bucksk 
neck, and his arched body rose and 
in the short stirrups as the rhythmic fo. 
beneath him swung along like a duck 
the wing. 

Cries went up from the watchers, t 
gented queries: ‘‘ What is that thing ou’ 
front? That’ll win! He’s making a 
away race of it!” 

A bull-throated man bellowed: “The 
Yellow Tail; he’ll blow up! He can’t k 
that pace up; the boy on his back must 
a danged fool to run his horse into 
ground!” 

Somebody yelled, “‘There comes C 
net!’’ Another cried, ‘Come on, you 
old Slipper Dance! Come on, you Kel 
For the boy on the black, and Wells 
Cornet, had gone to the whip. 

A sardonic smile curled the thin lips 
the patriarch. ‘Poor old Kelly!’ Ov 
heard him mutter. ‘‘He’s been kidd 
himself that Yellow Tail’d quit an’ co 
back to him. Now he’s gettin’ feared, 
I guess that Wells is wonderin’ what’s 
The buckskin’s got ’em both guessin’.’ 

“Ts Slipper Dance beat?” Delilah gas 
Then she snapped her gloved fingers | 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Sabie Sit AA PREF 


ACK of.the Paige truck 

is a nation-wide service 
organization. Back of the ser- 
vice organization is a great 
institution that has always 
produced quality products 
and kept faith with the public. 


Back of both of these factors 
is a sense of obligation that 
has made the name Paige a 
symbol of confidence and re- 
spect. We ask you to buy 
that nameplate rather than a 
painted body and four wheels. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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‘Brakes are safer and 


last longer with 


Johns-Manville Non- 


Burn 


Asbestos Brake Lining " 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


JOHNS~ 


€ 
MANVILLE 
Brake Lining 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
sobbed, ‘‘Come on, Slipper Dance! Come 
on, my pet! Oh, Kelly, ride him, ride him!” 

But still out in front, a heartbreak to 
both bay and black, and cerise and green, 
the yellow fringe on that swishing tail 
gleamed mockingly in the yellow sunlight. 
It was like the white flag of a speeding 
antelope. 

Owen was dancing a cancan of ecstasy. 
“Come on, you little runt buckskin!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘Shoot him over, Soren; you’ve 
got him down the alley. Come on, you!” 

The clamor of the crowd had died out; 
the appalling thing of that buckskin jack 
rabbit a dozen lengths in front of the fa- 
vorites had wiped out the stirring effects of 
contest. It was like a dream, unreal; it 
wasn’t a race, it was something of accident 
that had happened. 

“‘T guess it’s all over,’’ the patriarch said, 
lowering his glasses as the mob on the lawn 
in front of the grand stand cut off his 
vision. ‘‘ Yellow Tail’ll jus’ romp in; there 
ain’t nothin’ to it but the buckskin. They 
can’t catch him now. He’s got every- 
thin’—speed, an’ a lightweight.” 

He felt fingers on his arm that trembled 
as their owner, Delilah, slipped down to a 
seat on the bench. 

And Owen, as the buckskin flashed past 
the winning post all by himself, cut the air 
with a sweep of his hat and cried, “‘Oh, you 
boy, you! I’m some picker!” 

Then he jumped down, jerked the tickets 
from his pocket and vibrated them in front 
of Delilah’s eyes, chortling: ‘‘What about 
Tootie, Lilah? That skate was fifty to one, 
they say, an’ me all by my lonely on him. 
Five thousand bucks to buy fodder!’’ He 
threw out his massive chest, stroked the 
tickets affectionately, and sat down, sing- 
ing ‘‘Oh, you boy, you!” 

A ghastly hush hung over the throng of 
people; nobody had bet on Yellow Tail. A 
stranger had slipped into the house and 
eaten the banquet on the table. All the 
minds there had received a rebuke; their 
judgments had been set awry. 

Then the numbers were dropped into 
place: 2, 7,1: Yellow Tail, Slipper Dance, 
Cornet. 
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in the world of opera is hugging the Spartan’s 
fox. No one who ever heard them will be- 
lieve that such singers as Patti and Sem- 
brich needed much beyond their voices; 
that Melba made her way by anything be- 
yond her fine vocalization and beautiful 
emotional effects; that someone else might 
have got Mary Garden’s dramatics and 
artistry into a réle. No intelligent person 
has to be told that all the publicity and all 
the helpful influence in the world will never 
put a mediocrity into rank with these 
singers. 

And yet one cannot escape the sorry ad- 
mission that many an indifferent diva oc- 
cupies a place beyond her true rank through 
the happy conspiracy of circumstances 
coupled with masterly application of the 
printer’s ink. Needless to say, such acci- 
dental elevation, such fortuitous fame, is 
nothing to count upon or to work for. The 
sesames to operatic success are good phy- 
sique and voice, plus artistic intelligence 
and capacity, plus the ability for endless 
labor and pains. The publicity man serves 
to make the opportunity for those who 
have these essentials and to keep alive the 
light of those who have shown their virtues. 

One is reminded at once that publicity as 
we know it to-day is 4n American institu- 
tion. Foreign artists who arrive among us 
seldom understand how the ink is applied 
or what its virtues undeniably are. They 
are, of course, well acquainted with the 
claque, about which interesting institution 
something more presently. But the press 
agent wastes his wiles upon them. Their 
obtuseness in this matter is certainly one 
of the reasons for the widely held notion 
that European singers are discriminated 
against in this country. The fact is they 
do not avail themselves of the publicity 
man until they have learned the ropes. 
Then they fall in line, submit to the ex- 
actions of the newsprint calliope and welter 
in gold-assaying notoriety. 

The publicity of opera is managed in 
these days in a manner very different from 
older times. At the Metropolitan, where 
the veteran William J. Guard dispenses the 
press notices, there is no attempt to boost 
or hail a singer before his or her hearing. 
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“Tt couldn’t be helped, Mr. Andrews,’ 
Delilah said sympathetically as the patri- 
arch adjusted his angular frame to the 
bench. ‘‘You did the best you could 
we'll win out next time.” 

“Ves,” the old man said, exuding @ 
great sigh that might have been one of re 
lief or despair; ‘‘yes, I jus’ done the bes 
I could playin’ agen that shark, Barney 
Lee. I guess he’s up in the stand there 
somewhere cussin’ the Maker of little 
apples.” 

The three placed horses were now pass 
ing in to the picket-fenced inclosure at the 
judges’ stand. Their saddles were strippeé 
by the jockeys, the gaudy-jacketed strin 
of manikins popped in one door and out of 
another on the path that led over the 
weighing-in scales. 

Then the burly clerk of the scales was 
seen to mount the steps that led to the 
judges’ stand; and next instant, at a sigr 
from the judge, a red board, lettered 
“Official,’’ was strung along beneath th 
three numbers. 

“Yellow Tail wins!”’ 
mented dryly. 

He drew a bunch of betting tickets from 
his pockets, and dropped them in Delilah’s 
lap, saying: ‘‘I guess that’ll bout put Mr 
Owen’s mine on its hind legs. He had hi 
laugh, but who laughs las’ laughs bes’.” 

““What—what?”’ 

Delilah was staring at the number on the 
tickets, 843. ‘“‘Why, Mr. Andrews!”’ she 
gasped. ‘‘These—are—on—Yellow Tail? 

“Guess that’s right, missis; that’s th 
way I bought ’em. Five hundred on Yel 
low Tail, that’s the way I played ’em; an 
five hundred bet in Chicago. An’ ther 
goes the odds—he pays one hundred fou 
to two—that’s fifty-two dollars to one, 

“But—but’’—Delilah’s black eyes were 
staring in a fascinated manner at the gray 
farthing eyes of the patriarch—‘“ but why— 
Mr. Andrews—how did you know tha 
Yellow Tail would win?” ad 

The old patriarch took a tantalizin 
handgrip of his gray beard. ‘‘ Nobody} 
knowed it—not even Cooper—but I’m thi 
man that gave Hank Armour two thou 
sand dollars to buy Yellow Tail.” 
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The Metropolitan has long ago becom 
staid, aloof and institutional. The usu 
perfunctory data concerning singers 1) 
given out. Then the début is awaited wi 
large and cool calm. If the singer does 
and moves the audience, then the newspa 
men may come and get their intervie 
their yarns, their personality materié 
Then, too, the singer may engage tl 
services of his or her individual publicit 
man. But the Metropolitan eschews 
sensationalism. | 
Much the same attitude is taken by th} 
Chicago company, where the perennii 
Rufus Dewey was master of public ¢ 
monies for many seasons. With this troup 
however, there is still more yout 
elasticity. It has not reached the middhij 
agedness of the Metropolitan. It tak 
into its fold many younger singers and 
to present them to the public. Hence 
press agent has enjoyed more liberty | 
Chicago and been permitted to give h 
talents freer rein. But the golden day of tl 
operatic press agent appears to have passe 
Wherever men lead lives of special ha 
ard or where great issues, in the person 
sense, hang upon uncontrollable and fe 
tuitous trifles, where a life’s dreams may] 
satisfied or its hope brought low by son 
outrageous caprice, there will be fou 
superstition. Whenever men strain treb 
hard and aim most high, risking everythi 
on a single venture, they will be found 
put their faith in signs and omens, to spel 
their time on vaticinations and haruspict 
This is one of the reasons for the ma) 
strange credences held by operatic peop 
The other principal explanation for tl 
obvious fact lies in the numerical leadé 
ship in opera of men and women fr¢ 
Italy, that fabulous land where advanci 
culture and soaring art have ake 
done battle with black magic and the dre 
beliefs belonging to the arboreal ages | 
mankind. | 
Thus the wife of one prominent sing 
plays solitaire all day long preceding 
important appearance of her husband. 
she fails to beat the game she concluc 
that the signs are not propitious and t 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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r Nopay’s ConpiTIons put new 

tests upon old machinery. 
In many plants extensive re- 
pairs and replacements are being 


made profitably on engines and 
machines installed years ago. 


As we now go through plants 
of the country, we find much so- 
called “old-equipment” has been 
modernized except in the matter 
of lubrication. 


Old, wasteful methods of 
applying oil and the use of low 
grade, friction-inviting oils are 
still amazingly prevalent. 


Do you appreciate that incor- 
‘rect lubrication is the cause of 
more wear and tear, more power 
losses than any other one factor 
in plant operation? 


‘these questions: 


Are you sure that the oil cs Ze, =n Y 
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It will pay you to ask roi 
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you are using is correct in body 
and quality ? 


Are your bearings getting oil at 
infrequent or irregular intervals? 


Does the oil run off as fast as it is 
put on? 


Does all the oil reach bearing sur- 
faces—or only a portion of it? 


Are you using far more oil than 
is needed? 

Your old machines may be 
lagging whether you realize it or 
not. Their correct lubrication 1s 
worth your most serious thought. 


We recommend that you get 
in touch with our nearest branch. 


Our representative will gladly 
call upon you, and if you wish, 
analyze your lubricating require- 
ments. If we can help you we 
will say so frankly. If the con- 
ditions do not offer 
possibilities of im- 
provement, we will 


= ams 3 be phe frank. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for cach type of service 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


One Way to speed up Old Machinery 


For Lower 
Production Costs 


Steam Cylinders 
Gargoyle Steam Cylinder Oils minimize 
power losses and undue wear in steam cyl- 
inders the world over. No other steam 
cylinder oils are so widely endorsed by 
engine builders. 

The well-known Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 
600-W and several other Gargoyle Lubri- 
cating Oils are specially manufactured for 
cylinder and valve lubrication to meet 
conditions in all types of Steam Engines, 
Steam Pumps, Steam-driyen Compressors, 
Locomotives, etc. 


Turbines 

A worry of every turbine operator is 
sludge. Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils are manu- 
factured and especially treated to meet the 
exacting requirements of turbine lubrica- 
tion. These oils separate readily from mois- 
ture and impurities and thus provide re- 
markable freedom from sludge. 


Internal Combustion Engines 
The severe lubricating requirements of gas 
engines, Diesel engines and oil engines are 


scientifically met by Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils. 


Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 
Correct lubrication is of unusual impor- 
tance in compressor work. Carbon in the 
air cylinder has sometimes caused explo- 
sion. Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil Heavy Medium 
is made especially to minimize carboniza- 
tion. It is correct for air or gas compressors 
and vacuum pumps. 


Bearings 

A wide range of Gargoyle Bearing Oils 
is provided to meet all specific operating 
conditions of engines and machines involv- 
ing size, speed, pressure, temperature and 
lubricating methods. 

* * * 
HROUGH our nearest branch or dis- 
tributor,weshall be glad to assist you in 
selecting the correct Gargoyle Lubricating 
Oils for use throughout your entire plant. - 


Stocks are carried in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Domestic Branches: 
New York Detroit 
(Main Office) Boston 
Pittsburgh Kansas City, Kan. 


Minneapolis Buffalo 
Indianapolis Dallas 
Philadelphia Albany 
Chicago Rochester 


Des Moines 
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Are You a Smoker 


In This Club? 


We make a practice not to harp on what 
a good pipe-tobacco Edgeworth is. We 
know that pipe-smokers like to form their 
own judgment. 

Here is one who has formed his. own 
judgment: 


CROWN MARGARIN COMPANY 
Park & Virginia Aves. 
St? Louis; UssaaA- 
Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4, 1920. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I have been a user of Edgeworth for over 
three years, and during that time J have 
never yet met its equal in flavor, smoothness 
and high quality. 

Occasionally, it happens that I am un- 
able to get Edgeworth in my travels, so I 
change to cigars until I get in a town 
where it is to be had. 


Last week I ran out 
of tobacco and was un- 
able to replenish my 
supply. So I bought 
another brand of to- 
bacco in its place. 


I went into a cigar 
store upon my arrival 
here, and when I got 

my hands on a 

can of Edge- 

worth it made 
me think of 

Briggs’ cartoon, 
“Ain’t It a Grand 
an’ Glorious Feel- 
Ife It was like 
meeting an old 
friend. 

Put me down as 
a permanent mem- 
ber of the Edgeworth Satisfied Smokers’ 
Club. 
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Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. A. Pierce 
General Representative 


CROWN MARGARIN COMPANY 
Como Hetel, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


This man tried cigars; he tried out at 
least one other brand of pipe-tobacco. He 
was so glad to lay hold of Edgeworth again 
that he sat down and wrote us how good 
Edgeworth smoked. 

That means something, 

We have never told you that Edgeworth 
hasn’t an equal for flavor, smoothness and 
high quality. But we are more than willing 
to let one of our customers tell you that. 

Do you smoke a pipe-tobacco that no 
other can take the place of? If not, we 
would be glad to have you join this new 
Edgeworth Satisfied Smokers’ Club. 

It will cost you a postcard. 

The tobacco will come to you postpaid. 

It may be the pipe-tobacco you have 
always hoped to come across. 

Merely set down your name and address 
on a postcard. If you will add the name 
of the dealer to whom you will go for more 
in case you like Edgeworth, we will make 
sure he has it in stock. 

We will mail to you samples of Edge- 
worth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into 
flat cakes and then sliced into thin, moist 
wafers. One slice rubbed for a moment 
between the hands furnishes an average 
pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is rubbed up 
for you. You pour it straight from the little 
blue can into the bowl of your pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, and 
burn freely and evenly. 

For the free samples which we invite you 
to judge, address Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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singer goes off to his performance with de- 
cided misgivings. Nor do the cards lie. 
When a man goes into an enterprise with 
the feeling that he will fail he naturally 
acquits himself badly. Fortunately this 
man’s spouse starts her solitaire game early 
in the morning and plays assiduously. In 
several hours of play one ought reasonably 
to expect one victorious game. Thus a 
really unfavorable omen comes but seldom 
and the artist’s work is not seriously ham- 
pered. 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the great 
Italian Wagner singer, once wore a striking 
Chinese ring of gold and jade. It was a 
thing of such unusual beauty that many 
commented on it. The tenor himself 
seemed to regard it as something of an 
amulet. But while he was singing in 
Chicago his wife fell and injured herself. 
The tenor had at the time suffered several 
minor strokes of ill fortune. When his wife 
was incapacitated he delayed no further. 
He tore off the ring and gave it away, say- 
ing that it had brought him nothing but 
misfortune. 

Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini’s manager tells 
me that the famous soprano leggiero car- 
ries with her asmall and very sharp poniard 
of silver with a mother-of-pearl handle. 
When the singer is about to go on she finds 
a place back stage where the wood of the 
floor is exposed and there drops the dagger 
three times from her forehead, like a boy 
playing mumble-the-peg. If it sticks in the 
wood three times the signs are all excellent. 
Two successful casts are not so bad, but if 
the knife catches only once or not at all the 
diva is a bit worried. However, says my 
informant, the dagger is always very sharp 
and the wood always very soft, so that 
an excellent augury is almost invariably 
achieved. Here is one way of beating the 
devil around the stump. 


Campanini and Lady Luck 


There is the common belief in many 
European countries that a hunchback is 
the purveyor of miraculous good fortune. 
This notion probably did not originate in 
the Middle Ages, but it influenced the 
choice of these deformed men as jesters to 
all the monarchs of the time and the rulers 
of ages antecedent. In Europe of to-day, 
especially in the south, one sees men and 
women rushing up to hunchbacks, rubbing 
their hands over the deformity to make a 
lucky contagion and then presenting theman 
with a coin or charm. In many countries 
such men make their livings in this way. 

That the entertainment of these odd 
ideas is no index to the abilities or talents 
of their victim may be judged from the 
case of the late Cleofonte Campanini, one 
of the ablest conductors and most astute 
opera managers Italy has sent forth, and 
a member of a celebrated musical family. 
Italo Campanini, one of the foremost tenors 
of the last generation, was his brother; 
Eva Tetrazzini was his wife and Luisa 
Tetrazzini his sister-in-law. No one who 
ever met him entertains any doubt as to 
his mental alertness and flexibility. Yet I 
think he was one of the most superstitious 
men who ever attained high position. 

The Campanini left-hand trousers pocket 
was the repository for a constantly aug- 
menting collection of charms, amulets, luck 
pieces, old coins, bent nails, tiny ivory ele- 
phants, cat’s-eyes, scarabs, Indian stones, 
buckeyes and all manner of fortune per- 
suasives. His wife was constantly employed 
repairing and reénforcing this pocket in all 
her husband’s apparel. Sometimes a pocket 
of leather was introduced in an attempt to 
stay the wearing force of Campanini’s col- 
lection. 

The eminent conductor had a special 
weakness for bent and rusty nails, which 
he picked up everywhere and carried until 
he had worn them to a luster by friction. 
Once when the Chicago company was play- 
ing at the Lexington in New York, Campi, 
as his American friends called him, was 
walking along the avenue toward the thea- 
ter with some associates. The new Subway 
was building at the time, and a part of the 
street was planked over. Suddenly the 
impresario was missed. His fellows found 
him after a time bent down at a cross 
street, in a busy whirl of pedestrians and 
vehicles, with a gallery of passers-by stop- 
ping to watch him. He was tugging lustily 
at a hefty spike driven partly into the tim- 
bers. Finally the big nail yielded to his 
attack, and he walked away in happy tri- 
umph, Those who knew this eccentricity 
of the opera leader always delighted to 
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watch him conduct. Just as soon as some 
horn player blew a sour note or the fiddles 
came in half a beat late or some other 
trifling mistake was made among his bat- 
tery of musicians, down went the Cam- 
panini left hand into his trousers pocket to 
feel and rub his half pint of nails and 
charms. This gesture became as familiar 
to those who knew him as was his charac- 
teristic pose on the dais or his pompadour 
of thinning and graying hair. That left 
hand clutching the amulets while the right 
wielded the baton and controlled the or- 
chestra came to be an evoker of quiet mirth 
whenever Campanini stepped into the con- 
ductor’s place. 

Most American artists are assertive about 
their lack of superstition, a weakness which 
provokes a good many smiles. The fact 
is that our singers also feel the crucial strain 
when some large issue hangs upon an ap- 
pearance before a capricious public, and 
are quite as likely to turn to omens and 
forebodings. I have seldom seen a singer, 
of whatever nationality or background, who 
did not knock wood any time he found 
himself guilty of boasting his present good 
health or fine vocal condition. 

One man who was always particularly 
scornful of the superstitions of foreigners 
was taking his exercise one day when a 
black cat ran across his path. He immedi- 
ately showed some excitement, and one of 
us rallied him. 

“Good Lord,” he exclaimed, “you don’t 
think I believe that bunk about a black cat 
being bad luck! You surely know I haven’t 
the least touch of superstition. To the 
contrary, a black cat always brings me 
good luck. I’ll have a fine performance 
to-night; see if I don’t. The cats are lucky 
for me.” 

I suppose he wonders still why he was 
rewarded with guffaws. 

The grand-opera chorus enjoys no fame. 
Lamentably little has been written about 
it. No light of splendor shines upon it. It 
shimmers in the imagination with little 
tinsel and no luring shadow of romance is 
shed about its mysteries. One hears all 
about the chorus of Ziegfeld’s Follies and 
Shubert’s Winter Garden. It is loudly 
proclaimed that the most beauteous babes 
and pulchritudinous peacherinos in the 
land are to be found in these blithe assem- 
blies, and only the deaf are not spicily 
aware that all these selected ladies arrive 
at their show houses in limousines and are 
certain to marry millionaires. The am- 
bitious pennon of many a village belle 
points toward these shows. The same girl, 
if she dreams of grand opera, visions noth- 
ing less than stardom. 


Men and Women of the Chorus 


There are deep and wide differences be- 
tween the choruses of opera and of musical 
comedy—in the kind of people employed, 
the kind of talents required, the oppor- 
tunities afforded. The girls of the revue 
stage are chosen for their shapeliness and 
the prettiness of their faces. They need 
no voices beyond piping strength. They 
require no talent. Ambition is expressed 
in the terms of allurement and advan- 
tageous mating. Occasionally there are 
women ambitious for theatrical careers 
among these girls, but they are woefully 
in the minority. For those who do want to 
rise on the stage there is frequent oppor- 
tunity. Understudying is the usual thing, 
and manyachorister hasstepped intoa part, 
even intostardom, fromtheranks. Asa gen- 
eral thing it is from these ambitious girls of 
the chorus that the leaders are graduated. 

In opera all is reversed. Voice is the first 
requirement. The second is talent or men- 
tality—the ability to work. The third is 
knowledge of opera and a repertoire of 
chorus parts. There is no reason why the 
grand-opera chorus girlshouldnotbepretty, 
but she seldom is. Again, there is no reason 
why the opera girl should not be young, 
but, once more, she rarely is burdened with 
youth. Why? Because many of the chor- 
isters are men and women who set out to be 
stars and spent years discovering that they 
had no such destiny within them. By the 
time defeat has brought them to the chorus 
the bloom is no longer full upon their 
cheeks. And, again, because the choristers 
most prized in opera are those who know 
thirty or forty works, three or four lan- 
guages and all the details of many perform- 
ances. Such knowledge is acquired only 
with time. 

To-day there are, despite these general 
facts, a good many younger girls in the cho- 
ruses of the big companies recruited from 
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the vocal studios. They join the Metro. 
politan, Chicago and Gallo companies fo 
practical stage experience. Those who car 
doso go back to their studios and eventuall 
abroad. Only a part remain in the chorus 
hoping and longing for opportunity, whi¢ 
comes to only few. 
It is fairly accurate to say that at presen 
about three-quarters of the women in 
opera choruses are Americans, and onlj 
a quarter of the men. Formerly the pro 
portion of Europeans was higher. Th 
are SO many more women than men 
cause among Americans music and the 
in general are still considered feminin 
not effeminate accomplishments. 
middle-class American is pleased if 
daughter is musical, but if his boy shoy 
any such tendencies the parent is worried- 
fears that he has brought a sissy into the 
world and worries lest the youngster b 
destined to an evil end. The same mz 
goes to hear Caruso and brags about it as 
something of distinction. Yea, the sam 
man, when he comes to New York, takesi 
Caruso, the Hippodrome and a prize fight! 


The Manager’s Troubles 


There is another reason why girls of th 
opera chorus are usually neither beautiful 
nor young. (I must make a reservation 
in self-defense. There are exceptions, a 
noted.) Marriage has always played havo 
with the impresario in the matter of 
minor girl singers. This is not trueso mue 
of the sedentary great companies as of th 
traveling troupes, though the seriou 
minded and ambitious girl with a flair 
music and some general cultural sym 
thies is always and everywhere a marita 
prize sought by men of more maturity and 
better type. ‘ 
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i 
and have neither time nor liking for th 
detail of money-making. But it would bh 
rash to conclude that the vocalist doesn’ 
know how to take care of himself. Many 
an impresario will testify, with some eager 
ness I fancy, that singers are all too capabk 
in this respect. | 

There is no question that certain man: 
gers have been able to take advantage o 
the artist’s laxity and inexperience. Bu 


with that of his star and that fair and hon 
est treatment all around is the only payit 
plan. Every manager will tell you that: 
contract between himself and a singer bind 
him and leaves the artist free. Nothing cat 
compel a singer to appear on schedule, ti 
keep agreements. He may plead illness 0 
bad voice or any one of a dozen excuses. I 
he finds that he has contracted for too smal 
pay and that his manager is getting mor 
than he deems fair he can balk and de 
mand a revision of the contract. Thi 
manager must yield if the artist is a valu 
able property, for without the good willo 
the performer a contract is a scrap of paper 
One cannot take a vocalist into cour 
effectively. The world is wide, music is al 
international language, and nothing re 
strains the tonal artist from going to th 
ends of civilization. Moreover, the publi 
is with the singer and cares not a whoop fo 
managerial woes. 

On the other hand, the experiences o 
singers with what are termed fly-by-nigh 
managers, and especially with many mush 
room impresarios who spring up in Europ 
and the Latin-American countries, as wel 
as in the United States, have been notori 


of going to the ditch and leaving the play 
ers unpaid. After the ghost has failed 
walk a few times, generally leaving th 
singer in most embarrassing predicaments 
he cannot be blamed if he takes nothin 
for granted. “ 
It is a jesting conclusion among impr 
sarios that tenors are difficult and v: 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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The luxuries of yesterday have become the necessities of 
today through the conveniences made possible by electricity 


-G-E TUMBLER SWITCH.” 


HEN you buy electrical goods 
look for a store that displays 
the G-E orange and blue labelled 
line of electrical conveniences — 
this label is an indication of quality. 


FLUSH TYPE 


“My, what an improvement 


over the other switch!” 


ROM bedroom to basement, from 

parlor to pantry, there is more sat- 
isfaction wherever a G-E Tumbler 
Switch is used. Its one little lever 
works up and down, responding to the 
touch of a finger. No effort is required 
to flip it on or off, and it never “‘sticks.”’ 


The simplicity and convenience of 
this new switch make it desirable for 
every home. There is a certain pleasure 
in being able to do things the most 
modern way, even if the operation 
is nO more important than turning on 
the light. 


Such convenience pays in actual 
comfort, and it is so easy to obtain. If 
you’re building, see that your wiring 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


includes G- E Tumbler Switches. If 
you are already settled in a home, ask 


the electrical contractor-dealer in your . 


community to install them to replace 
your present switches. It’s an easy job 
with no muss or litter, and you will at 
once appreciate the improvement. 


And when you have any other wir- 
ing done, be sure that your electrical 
contractor uses G-E Reliable Wiring 
Devices—there are 3000 of them to 
meet every wiring requirement. 


Interesting, helpful booklets on house 
wiring will be sent free to anyone 
who requests them. Address Section 
4126-P, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


eral Electric 


oN ’ ‘ 
my wags 
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Firing Surface 
instead of the One Point Plug 


YRAC’S multi-spark instead of 
single spark is as logical as many 
cylinders instead of one. FYRAC’S 
one INCH firing surface means multi- 
plied dependableness in every cylin- 
der—its shower of hot blue sparks 
§ 1 makes ‘‘missing’’ an impossibility. 


In Canada 
$1.25 


FYRAC means more power and 
less carbon—its multi-spark explodes 
each bit of fuel vapor, leaving none 
to soot the cylinders or firing sur- 
face. FYRAC ends 93 of all spark 
plug cleaning. FYRAC eliminates 
adjustment of contact points. 


And FYRAC means spark plug 
economy—its stout one INCH firing 
surface shows no wear even after 
the points of the ordinary plug are 
shriveled and withered beyond use. 


If your dealer 
can’t supply 
.vOu, write us. 


Ask your dealer why a 
FYRAC in every cylinder 
will give your cara 
smoother, sweeter run- 
ning motor. 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 


Spark PLUGS 


One INCI firing surface is PATENTED 
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while barytones are sensible and often too 
canny. One manager tells how two bary- 
tones made it interesting for him. They 
were in a sense rivals, and little love was 
lost between them, but that did not prevent 
them: from seizing opportunity when it 
came along, to the disadvantage of their 
employer. 

One barytone was employed on a weekly 
salary basis of four hundred dollars, let us 
say. He was paid every week as long as he 
remained with the troupe. It mattered 
not whether he sang. The other man got 
three hundred a performance and was 
guaranteed two appearances a week. Each 
extra performance brought his three hun- 
dred dollars’ and added just that much 
to the manager’s outlay. Naturally this 
singer was used only twice weekly, except in 
emergencies. Since there were no other 
barytones in the company, the second 
singer saw his chance and took his rival 
into confidence. 

“You play sick part of the time,” said he. 
“Then our boss will have to use me five or 
six performances a week and you only two 
or three. You will get your pay just the 
same and I’ll get three hundred for each 
extra opera. I’ll give you one hundred out 
of every extra appearance I make. Be- 
sides, it will make things easier for you. 
He’s getting six a week out of you for four 
hundred. It’s too much.” 

Do what the manager would, he could 
not break this barytone trust. Instead of a 
thousand dollars a week for barytone sing- 
ing he was forced to pay out an average 
of two thousand. Fortunately he had a 
prosperous season and was able to meet the 
gouge. When he complained to his bary- 
tones at the end of the tour one of them 
grinned at him impishly and said: ‘‘Good 
business! High finance, wasn’t it? You 
see, we have learn that American idee.” 


Caruso’s Arithmetic 


In 1908, when Caruso went out on his 
first concert tour, the veteran operatic 
manager, Max Hirsch, walked into the 
tenor’s private car one afternoon on the 
trip west and found Caruso sitting before 
a desk with a large sheet of wrapping paper 
spread before him and a pencil clutched in 
his hand. He was humming Celeste Aida 
and making rapid marks on the paper as 
he proceeded. Hirsch watched him for a 
time in astonishment and amusement. 
Then as Caruso finished his aria humming 
he stepped up and asked what on earth was 
going on. 

“See, Max,”’ said Caruso, “I’m figuring 
out how much a note I’m getting on this 


tour. I’ve just hummed over the whole 
concert. Each one of those marks is one 
note.”’ 


“How much does it amount to?’ asked 
Hirsch, interested himself. 

Caruso began to count up his tallies and 
make calculations. After a while he looked 
up with a smile of triumph. 

“Tt comes to two-fifty a note, Max,” 
said he. 

It costs a good deal more these days to 
evoke sound from the Caruso throat. 

In 1918, when Fortune Gallo brought 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo over from Italy to 
conduct at the production of his Zaza, the 
party was caught in Chicago between 
trains and had some hours to put in. It was 
night, and there was nothing to do but to 
wait about the dingy neighborhood of the 
disconsolate Union Station. Leoncavallo 
shortly espied a beer saloon and confided 
to Gallo that he was consumed with thirst 
for American beer and curiosity about 
saloons. The two crossed the street and 
went into a sorry-looking place, while the 
composer’s secretary and some others fol- 
lowed, not without misgiving. 

The trim, dapper, dynamic impresario 
and the big, deep-chested, heavy-pouched, 
iron-gray, Nietzschean-mustached com- 
poser attracted absolutely no attention in 
this polyglot place. They were just a couple 
of foreigners talking some impossible lan- 
guage. A waiter in a very dirty apron 
poked a saucerful of baked beans and a 
chunk of bread under the nose of Leon- 
cavallo as he stood at the bar sipping his 
beer. It was the custom of the place to urge 
its free lunch upon customers. The com- 
poser got a whiff of the beans and forth- 
with attacked them. He had a second 
helping and more beer. After a bit he got 
tired of standing and retired -to a table 
with Gallo and a third portion of thesteam- 
ing lunch. The beans were excellent, as 
the free lunch of those days often was. 
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The beer was cold and clear and sharp 
There was no such beer in all the lengtl 
of Italy. Leoncavallo poured it down wit 
expansive satisfaction. 

But the secretary of the musician wa 
scandalized. The great Leoncavallo, the 
composer of Pagliacci, the darling of the | 
Parisian lyric stage and all Italy, sitting ir 
this low pub drinking beer and eating fre 
lunch! He buzzed about like an angry fly 
trying by every means to budge the weighty _ 
musician. Gallo watched the secretary, hal 
amused and half annoyed. He was enjoy- 
ing both the beans and Leoncavallo’s en- 
joyment of them. Finally the compose} 
himself became aware of his assistant’s in 
terference. 7 

“Get out! Get away!” he bawled fero: | 
ciously. ‘“‘Am I to have no pleasure because | 
I have a dignified secretary?” 

And he went on ingesting the comes 
tibles of the alehouse till train time. 

In one of the notable companies som 
years ago there was a youthful and charm- | 
ing prima ballerina who caught the eye of 
most of the men in the troupe. One of th 
conductors became more and more en 
amored of the girl, and shortly decided that 
he ought to tell her about it. She turne 
him off with a taunting pirouette. 

But the director is too important an 
aloof a person to be treated with contemp 
by a chit of a ballet girl. He didn’t knoy 
just what to do about it. There was n 
complaining about the girl’s work. Indeed 
she was far too triumphant a favorit 
to’ be attacked directly. The conductoi 
waited and watched. He had quite enoug gh 
self-conceit to conclude that there must h 
something behind the dancer’s rejection of 
his suit. 

The music master had not long to wail 
for proof of this credible conclusion. H 
saw that the ballerina was deep smitten 
with the young chief tenor, who was return: 
ing her ardor in full measure. The maestri 
made certain that the girl had told he 
story to her lover and that both were se 
cretly laughing at his discomfiture. Rag. 
consumed him. He brooded and caleu 
lated. Presently an inspiration flickere¢ 
in his mind. 

Three days later there was a performance 
of Carmen. The conductor resolved to be: 
revenged on the lovers at one throw, and 
Bizet’s opera gave him the opportunity. | 
In the second act of Carmen is the difficult | 
and sustained flower song for the tenor, a 
piece that taxes the singer severely enough 
when properly timed. But supposing the 
orchestra tempo were made very slow, 
dragging out the notes and prouscang the 
tax on the tenor’s voice and wind 


The Conductor’s Revenge 


It was an important performance. The 
house was full to the doors. In forbiddin 
ranks sat the critics, seeking whom they 
might undo. The first act went off beauti 
fully, as did the first part of the second 
Then came Don José for his meeting witl 
the heartless cigarette girl. The flower son| 
began. Never in the history of opera v a3 
it played so slowly, with such doleful pro 
longation of notes, such impossible tempo 
The tenor filled his lungs and sang with al 
the power that was in him, trying vainly 
to keep the funereal pace of the orchestra 
He nearly collapsed when he had finished 
his maltreated show piece. He knew with 
out thought that his performance had beer 
ruined and he understood why. 

The tortured tenor got much the sams 
treatment in the third act, but in the fourth 
came the climax of cruelty. This act opens 
with the ballet before the arena. Those whi 
know the piece well will remember the) 
passages where the chief dancer is hel 
poised on her toe while the orchestra sing 
its notes. She stays there as long as humat 
flesh and bone will hold her, balanced 
that painful pose. Here the orchestré 
leader scored once more. He caught the) 
poor dancer up on her toe and simply hel 
the note indefinitely. She might pos 
there until her toe gave way under her, 0 
she might come down flat-footed in ar 
awkward and baffling pause—enough t 
ruin her performance. The latter was what 
she was forced to do. She fled from the! 
stage in tears and sought consolation with 
her discouraged tenor. 

“These love affairs are not good for one’s 
art,”’ he told the unhappy ballerina. “You 
danced atrociously to-night.” 

Human? All too human. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of three article 
by Mr. Smith. The final one will appear in ¢ 
early issue. 
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Everlastic ‘‘Rubber” Roofing. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of buildings all over 
the country are protected from wind and 
weather by Everlastic “‘Rubber”’ Roofing. 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and 
very low in price. It is easy to lay; no 
skilled labor required. Nails and cement 
included in each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. The 
most beautiful and enduring roll-roofing 
made. Surfaced with crushed slate in art- 
shades of red or green. Very durable; re- 
quires no painting, Nails and cement in 
each roll. 


Dependable Roofing 
For every Type of Steep-Roofed Building 


Because of unfailing dependability, Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
have become the recognized standard for all types of steep-roofed 
buildings. They are.made in four different styles and are backed by 
sixty years of successful manufacturing experience. 


Over the Old 


The factory buildings shown are roofed with Everlastic “‘ Rubber” 
Roofing—a plain-surfaced roof covering of extreme durability and 
moderate price. This style of Everlastic has long been a favorite 
for industrial and farm buildings the country over. 


Everlastic Roofings also include two forms of shingles and a roll 
roofing, each of which is made with a surface of genuine crushed slate 
in art-tones of red or green. All four are briefly described below. 


It is impossible to judge the quality of prepared roofing by its 
appearance. But the roof buyer can safely trust the Everlastic trade- 
mark. It is an infallible guide to honest roofing. 


Your Choice of Four Styles 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles —four shingles 
in one. Made of high-grade waterproofing 
materials and surfaced with crushed slate, 
red or green. When laid they look exactly 
like individual shingles and make a roof 
worthy of the finest buildings. Fire-resist- 
ing. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles. Same ma- 
terial and art-finish (red or green) as the 
Multi-Shingles, but made in single shin- 
gles; size 8 x 1234 inches. A finished roof 
of Everlastic Single Shingles is far more 
beautiful than an ordinary shingle roof 
and costs less per year of service. 


<e 
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ZR 
> Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 

Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 

Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 

Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 
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Lay the New Roof 


| 


.| Any style of Barrett Everlastic Roof- |’ 
| ing can usually be laid right on top 
|} of an old roof. This means an im- 
prertant saving in re-roofing work. 
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Style Is Paramount 


And Today Patrick-Duluth Overcoats Are as 
Renowned for Their Correctness of Style 
as for Their 100% Virgin Wool Quality. 


The green and black label on your Patrick-Duluth overcoat 
is a mark of distinction on a par with that of the smartest 
custom tailors—as far as style is concerned—and as for qual- 
ity, every fiber of every Patrick-Duluth garment is pure 
virgin wool from sheep that thrive in the snow. 


Yet, considering their quality and their style authority, 
Patrick garments are most reasonably priced. One reason for 
this is that every operation on every Patrick-Duluth product 
is conducted in the Patrick mills and factories—from the raw 
wool to the finished tailoring. The Patrick-Duluth products 
are sold through good dealers only. 


We will be glad to provide you with a copy of our new cata- 
log showing many styles of overcoats, mackinaws, hunting and 
outing garments, sweaters, caps, blankets, robes and hosiery. 


Also a number of handsome greatcoat styles for women. Then 
go to your dealer and see these products for yourself. Each 
bears the green and black label—the sign of all virgin wool. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


Sole Manufacturers of both Cloth and Garments 


Duluth Minnesota 
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money from him he felt that he was doing 
him no wrong. And the wardrobe woman 
looked after him as well as she knew how. 
It was true that she forgot the naps at odd 
moments which his other mother, his last 
mother, the mother he had had when he 
started—between real mothers and play 
ones it was all rather mixing—had invari- 
ably contrived while they were going along 
on trains, or on wooden hotel verandas, 
with his eyes turned away from the blister- 
ing sun, and a bit of mosquito netting over 
his face. But then you could not expect 
her to remember things like that when she 
had so much else to do. Joe had no wish to 
remind her. Life was much more amusing 
as it was, though he had to be shaken 
awake in the morning or else bundled into 
his clothes while he was still more than half 
asleep, his head rolling from side to side. 

The story of The Child Who Came Back 
was the regeneration of a young woman by 
means of the sickness, death and reappear- 
ance in spirit form of her little son. By 
the introduction of the supernatural the 
lover was convinced of the error of his ways, 
the young wife and her husband were re- 
united, and before the final curtain the 
little ghost was laid. 

The sensational success of the produc- 
tion was due, as Morris Behren well knew, 
to the nicety of the adjustments that he 
had made. Masterly as was Leona’s 
rendering of the part, she never could 
have carried it without Joe. For Joe’s 
charm was that of the rare flower growing 
in the crannied wall. An English lady had 
imparted to him his diction, and by Beh- 
ren’s order his rare naturalness had been 
preserved. 

“Play like you want to, Joe,’”’ Morris had 
said in coaching him. “You don’t need to 
run and jump the same way every time. 
Do it like it comes into your head!”’ 

This spontaneity in combination with 
Leona’s art produced an exquisite blend. 
So interwoven were the two roles that one 
continually offset the other. When Joe 
stood in the spot light Leona receded into 
the shadows; when Leona came forward he 
retreated; whether occupying foreground 
or background, each was notable; the 
audience remained in doubt as to which 
gave the more finished performance, vacil- 
lating throughout the evening between the 
two. 

The result of the evening’s success was a 
run on the box office next day, and when 
Harson arrived at the theater with the 
intention of buying a seat for the next 
night’s performance he discovered that the 
house was sold out; so he bought an admis- 
sion instead. 

Leona was in high feather when Mandy 
brought her the morning paper with its col- 
umnsfull of praise. She was rather ashamed 
of having made an exhibition of herself 
before Behren for nothing, and of taking it 
out on Joe. Why not summon the little boy 
and make an effort at conciliation? 

In an offhand manner, as though she 
were demanding a second boiled egg, she 
said to the maid, “‘Quit that everlasting 
fussing with my things and go tell the ward- 
robe woman to bring me the kid.” 

Mandy went when it suited her, return- 
ing with the report that Joe was not yet 
awake. Leona felt balked and annoyed. 

“What business has he got to sleep later 
than I do?” she snapped. “Spoiled little 
brat!”’ 

That was the end of her impulse to offer 
amends. 

Joe did not enter her mind again until 
late that afternoon when, as she was read- 
ing The Woman Pays in her hastily impro- 
vised sitting room at the hotel, there was 
a knock at the door. 

“Come in,’’said Leona, readily closing 
the book, which was not sufficiently sala- 
cious to interest her. 

It was the wardrobe woman who entered. 
She was an oldish woman with a dull face, 
very tired, for she had a thankless job. 

“What isit?” the girl demanded. ‘What 
do you want?” = 

“Joe ain’t very well,”’ said the wardrobe 
woman. 

“Why do you bother me about it?” re- 
torted Leona pettishly. ‘‘ What have I got 
to do with it?” 

“‘T didn’t know who else to go to,’”’ was 
the answer. “TI couldn’t find Mr. Behren 
anywhere.” 

“What’s the matter with the kid?” the 
girl asked. 


“Dopey,” said the woman. “Been de 
all day.” 

“That’s nothing,” returned Leona, 
ing to reassure not the wardrobe wot 
but herself. “I’m dopey. You're do 
We all are. It’s the weather. Give 
a—a—whatever it is they give kids 1 
age to brace ’em up.”’ 

The wardrobe woman appeared in 
haste to act upon this helpful advice. 
remained stolidly where she was. ~ 

“He ought to have the doctor,”’ she: 
in her inflectionless voice. 

At that Leona paled. Doctors were] 
fessional alarmists. Caution was t 
trade. Should a doctor be consulted, 
to one he would take it into his head to 
some preposterous order, such as Joe’s1 
appearance that night. And the child 
as an understudy acted and looked 
a kewpie. 

“He can have a doctor to-morrow,” 
said decisively. “Tt’s too late this af 


“It’s only five o’clock,” persisted 
woman. ‘“He’s in bed yet. I don’t w 
to be blamed if he takes cold or anythin 

At these words the million venomous 
pentsof Leona’s separate selfishnesses re¢ 
their heads as one. There was a conspil 
afoot to thwart her by sentimentali: 
over this child—a child out of the gutte 
nobody, who could jolly well thank hiss 
that he wasn’t starving. It was ridicul 
to pamper him like this, interfering y 
the delicate psychology of her public 
threatening to shut the doors of the the 
in its face at the last minute—and for wk 
Because Master Joe, forsooth, chose 
havea pain in hisstomach from overfeed: 
or a diminution of vitality on accoun 
the heat. 

“He won’t need any doctor in the m 
ing,” she declared. ‘He’ll be as fit < 
fiddle by then. Go right back this min 
and get him up. I’ll be responsible.” 

“Seems to me you’re taking a good « 
on yourself,’’ the woman objected. 

Leona stamped her foot. 

““Mind your own business,” she thre 
ened, “‘or I’ll have you fired! Do as yor 
told!”’ 

Effectually silenced, the woman went 
and closed the door. 

When Leona arrived at the theater tl 
hours later the first thing she did was 
inquire whether the kid was on hand. 
formed that he was, she dressed hurrie¢ 
determined to silence her compunctions 
petting and encouraging him—an unheg 
of condescension—before the performa 
should begin. She hastened toward 
tiny cubicle, and peeping round the cor 
of the half-open door called out roguisl 
““Where’s Joe?” 

Then her heart stood still. 

In a corner the wardrobe woman 
seated upon a trunk, the little boy quiese 
in her arms. She was neither caressing } 
nor speaking to him—just holding | 
there. 

“What is it?” cried Leona with a sca 
intake of breath. 

The wardrobe woman did not look 

“You know well enough what it is,” 
replied in her accusing, monotonous to 

“Joe’s got a headache,”’ complained 
child. “‘He’s got—the awfulest heada 
that ever was.” 

He had forgotten his grudge against I 
He was sick, and she was visiting him; t 
was all he cared about. 

For an instant Leona hesitated. T] 
she said in peremptory tones to the wa 
robe woman, “They’re looking for you 0 
side. Put him down and go. I'll t 
charge of him. Leave him to me.” 

The woman obeyed. In passing she ¢ 
upon the star a look equally compounc 
of suspicion, resentment and hate. 

Joe did not much like being left ak 
with Leona. She was not to be count 
upon, for she was never twice the sar 
Her present aspect was unfamiliar to hi 
There was trace in it neither of the fury 
yesterday nor of the playfulness of f 
minutes ago. He did not know where 
stood. 

“Come here!’”’? she commanded; ar 
baby though he was, he was no longer 
doubt. He came at once. “You’ve got 
go through with this,’ she continu 
speaking dispassionately, slowly and d 
tinetly., “Do you understand?” 

He put out a grieved lower lip. { 

(Continued on Page 45) 4 
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*Joe’s got such a headache!” he reiter- 

.d in his little, soft, pleading voice. 

)‘I know all about your headache,”’ she 

gurned. ‘“‘You’ve got to go through with 
just the same.” 

hen he began to whimper she stopped 

fn short by merely saying, “None of 
i a 


Then he put the child’s inevitable ques- 
n, ‘Why does Joe have to?” 
}‘Because I say so,” she answered, her 


He protested no more. He had learned 
ring the last twenty-four hours that life 
gild be hard for little boys. 

The curtain went up on time. Leona, 
prehensive lest she should cease to be 
le to dominate the situation, soon per- 
ved that her fears were groundless. 

At Joe’s first signs of listlessness she 
sispered warningly, ‘‘Wake up, there, 
1! Do you'get me? Put some ginger 
‘oit! Mind what I say!” 

After that there was no more trouble. 
2 seemed fully roused. With cheeks too 
‘t and eyes too bright, he far outstripped 
excellence his performance of the night 
fore. Leona’s picture of adoring mother- 
od, too, was particularly convincing. So 
curate was the copy that no one but an 
pert.could have detected its fraudulence. 
1e child’s energies, once wakened, seemed 
| gather momentum as the evening wore 

. Herather overplayed than underplayed 
3 part. 

Any exaggeration, however, was trans- 
itted to the audience only as an accentua- 
m of his subtle personal charm. The 
yitual fault of his acting—if it had a 

It—was that it was too light. It did not 
ways get across. It had a quality elfin, or 
gelic, or both, like his white-gold hair 
at a breeze might have lifted off and 

wh away; like himself, about whom 
en in health hovered a suggestion of 
herworldliness. 

To-night it was he who was taking the 
wise by storm. This did not at all suit 
2x0na. Yet she dared not check him, for 
e realized that he was under the influence 

some stimulus over which he had no 
ntrol. He had lost his gauge. He was 
mormal—feverish probably. Her best 
jlicy was to let him alone. 

Between the acts she vented her annoy- 
ice upon everybody in sight. The colored 
aid, who had not a nerve in her body, 
ied and gave notice three times. 
Furiously jealous, Leona led Joe out 
ter the final curtain again, again and 
tain.. Then as she stood in the wings she 
vard them calling his name as insistently 
\ before. They wanted him without her. 
ne knew it. She would have to give in to 
tem. There was no escape. Beside him- 
‘lf with excitement, the little boy was dis- 
jintedly jumping up and down. 

‘“Joe wants to go to the peoples!”’ he in- 
sted in a shrill, unnatural voice. “‘Don’t 
ou hear the peoples calling him?”’ 

He tugged at her sleeve. Brutally she 
leased it, but he picked at it again. 
“Tet them call!’’ she snapped. ‘You'll 
> when I get ready to send you! Not 
afore!’’ 

“Joe wants to go to the peoples!”’ he re- 
2ated with unshadowed face. 

‘This reiteration was irritating beyond 
idurance. 

“Joe wants to go!’’ she mocked in a 
1rill squeak, utterly dissimilar to the tone 

purported to imitate. “Keep right on, 
hy don’t you? Say it again!” 

He inclined his head vaguely. 

“Joe wants 4s 

His voice trailed off; his clambering 
ngers relaxed; his eyes wandered, their 
ister suddenly filmed. 

The clamor from without was becoming 
uder; from all parts of the house at once 
ssounded cries of “Joe!” “Joe!” “Joe!” 

Leona pushed him forward. 

“Oh, go on then!”’ she said petulantly. 

He went slowly, as though walking in 
is sleep. Another moment and her senses 
ere bruised by the thunder and the shout- 
ig of a veritable ovation in his behalf. It 
‘as as discordant to her as the blare of a 
rass band with every instrument out of 
ine. It set all her nerves on edge. She 
lutched at her temples with both hands to 


eep the top of her head from coming off, : 


nd no sooner had she done so than a por- 
antous stillness fell upon her taut ear- 
rums, not negative, but positive in its 
lief from a pressure that had amounted to 
hysical pain. She did not seek the cause 
ntil new sounds became audible, not con- 
erted, but traveling in cross currents; 
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murmurs of consternation, bewilderment, 
compassion, brought to a focus at length 
by the horrified exclamation of a woman, 
“Oh, the poor little fellow!’ and the prac- 
ticed inquiry in a man’s deeper tones, “Is 
there a doctor in the house?”’ 

To which succeeded almost immediately 
thestaccato answer, ‘‘ Right here!”’ 

Leona felt impelled to discover for her- 
self what had, happened, but all the symp- 
toms of nightmare held her bound hand 
and foot, the imponderable shackles upon 
arms and legs, the morbid vacillations, the 
smothering sensation that made every 
breath a separate agony. It must be Joe 
they wanted a doctor for; he must have 
had some sort of collapse. Oh, how could 
she have bullied him into going on when 
he ge not able! How perfectly rotten she 
was! 

In a series of blinding flash-backs she re- 
lived every discreditable episode of her life, 
culminating in this, that surpassed them 
all for sheer heartlessness and depravity. 

A scene shifter came running toward her 
from the wings and broke the spell. 

“Tt’s the kid!”’ he panted. “I’m going 
for water! He come out and stood there, 
dazed-like, and never took a mite o’ notice 
o’ the clapping. All at once he just threw 
up his hands and dropped.” 

Leona saved herself from falling by 
grabbing one of the flies. 

“Curtain! Curtain!’ she heard shouted. 

It seemed hours, but was probably less 
than two minutes. Then the curtain was 
lifted with a jerk, disclosing before the 
footlights a kneeling figure surrounded by 
a mixed crowd. The house was half stand- 
ing, half sitting, with people grouped in the 
aisles. There was a confusion of sounds— 
broken by strange hushes. Behren ap- 
peared from the box office—in his shirt 
sleeves—uttering oaths and lamentations. 
He pushed through the bunch and likewise 
dropped on his knees. Nobody paid the 
slightest attention to Leona. The stage 
manager shoved her ignominiously to one 
side. Then the man who had been kneel- 
ing lifted Joe’s limp form in his arms, 
Behren thrust back such of the audience as 
had scrambled upon the stage and the cur- 
tain fell again. 

“Ts he—dead?”’ faltered Leona, timidly 
approaching. 

“No more dead than you are!” shot back 
the doctor. ‘‘He’s had a bad knock-out, 
though! He won’t come to! I must get 
him to the hospital at once!” 

“Shall I call an ambulance?”’ 

“Oh, no, I’ll carry him! It’s quicker.” 

He disposed the little figure in his arms 
as comfortably as he could. Some of the 
child’s gossamer hairs hung caught upon 
the rough serge of his coat sleeve. In the 
crook of his elbow the fair head was lying 
back. A swift pulse underneath . the 
strained, alabaster skin of the throat cor- 
roborated the assertion he had made that 
life was there. Joe was safe at last, poor 
baby—safe from the machinations of the 
unscrupulous, safe from herself! She hat 
never heard of Saint Christopher, yet when 
she looked up at those two a tremor of awe 
crept up her back from the end of her spine 
to her neck. Hysterically she dragged 
Harson toward the stage entrance. 

“‘Where’s his mother?” asked the doctor 
suddenly. 

“‘He—lost her,’”’ faltered Leona. 

Harson looked down at the child’s fore- 
head with its delicate tracery of blue veins, 
and then with a puzzled frown at Leona. 
Was she hiding something? 

“Poor little chap!’’ he muttered. Then 
looking the girl full in the eyes, he said, 
“You'll have to do then! Come along!” 

“Tf’?she stammered—“‘if you want me 
tole . 

“Come!” he repeated. 

Fortunately the hospital—a crass struc- 
ture of painted brick—was only three 
blocks off. 

The doctor and the hell cat entered its 
doors together. A nurse in a print frock 
and billowy hair removed Joe deftly from 
Harson’s arms and placed him with ex- 
treme care upon a stretcher which an 
orderly had wheeled up. Then the orderly, 
who was in white, with white shoes, wheeled 
him along a corridor to a room marked 
“Wmergency Cases’’ in black lettering upon 
the ground-glass upper pane of a door. The 
doctor, the nurse and the orderly went in. 
They forgot all about Leona, who remained 
alone outside, like a child who has been 
sent out of the room. In the half hour that 
ensued she suffered acutely for the first 
time. Even the telegram about Rufi’s 
death hadn’t hurt her much. 
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Then after she had heard the burial sery- 
ice read over Joe a half dozen times there 
was a movement inside the opaque glass, 
the knob rattled, the door opened and they 
wheeled him out again. Leona involun- 
tarily relieved her concentrated agony by 
a moan rising into a wail. 

“Shut up!’ ejaculated the orderly. 
“Who let you stay here?”’ 

But her outery had not disturbed the 
child, who was lying motionless upon his 
pillows, lids closed. 

“She can stay!’ said Harson. 

Along interminable passages wound the 
cortége, the little white stretcher in its 
midst. At length the orderly wheeled it 
into an elevator and shot them all upward 
three flights, after which they proceeded 
along a tiled passage revealing through an 
open door at the end a double row of cots. 
At sight of this, their destination, Leona 
laid an arresting hand upon the doctor’s 
arm. 

“Please, not there!’’ she whispered. 
“Aren’t there any private rooms?” 

“Certainly there are,’’ he answered la- 
conically—‘“‘only I thought ds 

“T’ll stand for everything,” she inter- 
rupted with an eager glint in her yellow 
eyes. “Charge it-up to me.” 

The look of appreciation with which he 
received this offer made her spirit quail. 
Had he not created a diversion just at that 
point by a change of orders to the attend- 
ants, she thought she must have died of 
shame. When the stretcher turned in the 
opposite direction she dropped a little be- 
hind to.be rid of the discomfiture of his 
presence. But there was no escape for her. 
He, too, slackened his pace. Once more 
they were walking side by side. 

“T knew,” he began rather shyly, ‘“‘as 
soon as I saw you together what the rela- 
tion was.” 

Poor Leona was not quick at interpreta- 
tion of another’s thought. 

“T’m not related to him,”’ was her literal 
eply. 

“‘T didn’t mean that sort of relationship,” 
he explained. ‘‘From the moment you 
came into that nursery in the play last 
night you stood for motherhood itself— 
to me.” 

This was more than Leona had bargained 
for. This was rubbing it in. She writhed 
like an insect ona pin. She wanted to show 
herself up before him—she wanted to tell 
him the truth. Why, she had no idea. But 
while she was struggling for speech the 
stretcher came to a halt before the door of 
the room assigned. 

“Here we are, old man,” said the doctor, 
turning from her. 

At the sound of his voice the sick child 
lifted his heavy lids and smiled. 

“Take Joe,” he invited. 

The doctor gathered him up. Another 
moment and he was tucking him into bed. 
Leona, leaning over his elbow, gazed ap- 
prehensively into the little face. Why were 
those cheeks so red? Was it possible that 
not all the rouge had been removed? She 
laid her finger tips against the skin. No 
such luck. It was burning. There was no 
escape for her from her horrible burden of 
guilt. 

She was sick with envy of the others 
because they had not done what she had 
done. Should Joe die his blood would not 
be upon their heads, but upon hers. It was 
her hand that had struck him down. If the 
doctor knew, would he ever speak to her 
again? 

The latter, who was always observing, 
whether he appeared to be or not, caught 
her anguished look at him, and was puzzled 
by it. She seemed to have something on 
her conscience. He connected it with the 
child—and with her past. He had guessed 
part of it, he thought. With a curious pang 
he wondered who Joe’s father was. 

“ Anything more, sir?’’ asked the orderly 
in a businesslike manner. 

“No, I think not,’”’ answered the doctor. 
“Tf I need you I’ll ring.” 

Leona stood shrinking against the white 
wall trying to make herself as inconspicuous 
as possible lest they should throw her out. 
There was every reason for dispensing with 
her presence—from their point of view. 
Naturally they did not associate her with 
crime—or expiation. Yet the prospect of 
being ejected filled her with pure terror; 
she could not face the possibility of having 
to endure these pangs of remorse alone. 

When the doctor glanced in her direction 
therefore she implored, “I’ll do anything 
you tell me—any of you—if you'll only let 
me stay!” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


PAT. U. S. A., CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Adjusto-Jite 


Adjusts to any position 


NEW, wonderful invention, 
ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that 
you can attach anywhere—to bed, 
shaving mirror, table, desk or chair. 
Stands perfectly wherever an ordinary 
lamp is used. Throws the light exactly 
where you need it most. Prevents eye 
strain. Cuts lighting cost. 
Gripping clamp is felt-faced and can- 
not scratch. Compact. Durable. Solid 
brass. Guaranteed for five years. 


Price $5.75 


Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store 
where you usually trade. If they 
don’t carry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, 
plug and socket: Brush Brass finish, $5.75; 
Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $6.25. West 
of Mississippi prices, 25c per lamp higher. 


Dealers: 
Write us for par- 
ticulars of this fast 
selling specialty. 


MARK 
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Meets every need for emergency light—outdoors 


THE NEW EVEREADY SPOTLIGHT 
—with the 300-foot range 


O matter how many flashlights you Signal to friends—miles away. For out- 
have, you’ll want this newest of-doors safety, comfort, convenience, 


Eveready. It shoots a beam of light the Eveready Spotlight is a positive | New scientifial 
that cuts the dark like a knife. Three need. reflecoaae 
times as powerful as any other flash- Electrical, hardware, drug, and auto 
light the same size. supply dealers can now demonstrate ee 
Locate road signs,as you flash by— this new light. Two styles, full nickel 2 apres 
motoring at night. Pick up moorings and vulcanized fibre. These are exclu- aaetre 
or landing places — boating at night. sive Eveready creations. 
i Shock absorber 
breakbeat 
: lamp if sarveay 
| Combined . 
4 flash and 
permanent 
contact 
Focusing 
5 device 


Compartment 
6 holding two 

extra Eveready 

Mazda lamps ; 


stamped to 
show renewal — 
numbers for — 
battery and — 
Mazda lamp — 


7 End cap 
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Weeks and months of Portable _ 
Electric Light at small cost ij 


§) BELL RINGER. 


For Camps, Cottages, Porches, Attics, Cellars, Garages, Barns, | 
; Outbuildings — Safety First! No Fire! 


a B cVEREADY 
i GAS ENGINE 
f BATTERY 


OR vacation use or for all-year service, the new Eveready 
Dry Battery Lighting Outfit fills a need that nothing 
else can supply. . 


Ten feet of cord, socket, switch, and Eveready Mazda lamp are 
assembled for instant use with an Eveready Portable Lighting Bat- 
tery No. 1020. Ten powerful Dry Cells assembled in, ONE moisture 
proof case, with only two connections to make. Anyone can put 
this portable electric light plant to work in less than a minute! See 
your electrical, hardware, or auto supply dealer today. 


The complete Eveready Dry Battery line marks a big advance in 
battery power, economy, and service. Read the labels — each battery 
is built for a special use, the best for that purpose. All are little 
brothers of the famous Eveready Automobile Storage Battery, guar- 
anteed in writing for 114 years’ service. 


When you need a flashlight — flashlight battery — dry battery — 
storage battery — flashlight or auto lamps—a meter — remember 
Eveready — your guarantee of finest quality — accept no substitute. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
ATLANTA . 


CHICAGO 


. SAN FRANCISCO 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 


Limited, Toronto and Winnipeg 


022114E 


4 years 
Guarantee 


>a) 


Flashlights, Dr and\ Storage Batteries, 
Meters and Miniature Mazda Lamps 


The Standard Line of Electrical Roce 
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You Can Make 
$500°° to $10002° 


a Month Milling 
a p99 
Flavo” Flovr 
in your community on this New Wonderful Mill— 
no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: “I cleared 
$500 last month on my 25 bbl. Midget Mill”; 

A Tennessee customer says: “‘My books 
show a gross profit of $23.50 per day for my 
Midget Mill”’; 

From West Virginia comes: “I never 
worked in a mill in my life until I started 
my Midget Marvel. I had three hours’ in- 
struction, and have been running it one year 
without a break of any kind and without 
any trouble.” 


Be The Mill Owner and have a permanent busi- 
ness that will earn you steady profits the entire 
year. Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, 
supply your community with flour and feed. You 
save the high freight on the wheat going out, and 
the flour and feed coming in. Only 10 to 25 horse 
power and a small building required, according to 
capacities. 


There is a steady demand each year for 2 barrels of 
flour for every man, woman and child in your commu- 
nity. You can supply this demand with the best 
creamy white, health building flour which, on account 
of its improved method of milling, retains the greatest 
amount of flavors and vitamines. You make the regu- 
lar milling profits and extra added profits by milling a 
“Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper'’’ on the new and 
wonderful ‘“* Midget Marvel” self-contained, One-Man 
Roller Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling be- 
cause of its big yield of high-grade flour at low cost. 
When you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 
have the right to use our nationally advertised brand— 


“FLlavo” Flour 


“Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with your private brand or 
name printed right across the front of the brand, con- 
necting up your business with our enormous adver- 
tising of this brand. 

Our Free Service Department examines samples of your 
flour every thirty days and keeps your products up to our high 
“Flavo” standard. We start you in business with our “‘Con- 
fidential Selling Plans” and teach you the business of milling 
and selling flour. 


A Texas customer says: “Your selling plans and 


Service Department are the greatest benefit"; 
And from Pennsylvania this: “We have not hada 
single complaint on 2800 barrels of flour sold in this 


community”; 

From Nebraska one writes: “The demand for 
Flavo Flour is simply wonderful. It is far beyond 
our expectations.” 


2000 communities already have Midget Marvel Mills, There 
is a demand in your community 


right now for “Flavo"’ Flour. a, | 
It is the most pleasant and dig- Wye ig 
nified business in which you { | 
could engage. It will make you | 


financially independent. Start 
with a 15, 25 or 50 bbl. Midget | 
Marvel Mill, according to the 
size of your community. You 
can do so with comparatively 
little capital. This is a real life- 
time, red-blooded proposition— 
are you the right man? If you 
are, then we will sell you one on | 
30 days’ free trial. i 
Write for the “Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill" and full 
particulars. Do it now before 
some one else takes advantage of 
this wonderful money-making op- 
portunity in your community. 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. / #4 
913-919 TrustBldg., Owensboro, Ky. 


YOUR MAME HERE 


TOUR BRAND Lbs 


a Baby Gomite 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. “*The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood, when raised, 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name 
| GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO, 
219 North State St., 


Dept. 3 CHICAGO . 


WRITE FOR OUR 


FREE BOOKS ON. MUNN& Co. 


620 Woolworth Bldg.,. NEW YORK 

625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
801 Tower Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St, SAN FRANCISC@, CAL. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 

He inclined his head curtly. From that 
moment she worshiped him. The nurse 
shook down her clinical thermometer, its 
mercury flashing under the electric light. 
Leona was desperately jealous of her, not 
because she was pretty and had an oval 
face, but because she knew so exactly what 
to do, whereas the star herself under the 
present circumstances was the most bun- 
gling of amateurs. Joe had begun to breathe 
stertorously. 

“Come over and watch him,” ordered 
Harson. “Sit here.” He drew up a chair 
for her. ‘It’s double pneumonia,’”’ he con- 
tinued, “and it’s already affected his heart. 
That’s why I want him watched. Don’t 
take your eyes off his face!” 

Giving her utmost, Leona sat watching 
hour after hour, until her eyeballs seemed 
to detach themselves and go floating off so 
that she could no longer use them to see 
with. The empty sockets throbbed like 
aching teeth. She could have borne the 
pain without the blindness, but both to- 
gether were too much. 

“ Get up a minute and go to the window,” 
she heard. “‘I’ll relieve you.” 

It was the doctor’s voice, of course— 
whose else? His eyes were in every place. 
He could do a hundred things at once. 
Gratefully she obeyed him, and through 
the gently bellying curtains thirstily drank 
in whatever breath of air there was. Pres- 
ently she felt better and came back. 

“You were watching too well,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘‘Learn to conserve your forces. 
Don’t put out too much energy. Just 
enough.” 

After she had sat at a distance for a 
while, she ventured to draw her chair closer, 
and leaning her elbows cautiously upon the 
spread she cupped her chin in her hands. 
It soothed her to be so near Joe. He was 
very quiet. Perhaps he was not so ill as 
she had imagined. She grew sleepy. She 
seemed to be walking in a garden delicately 
scented with flowers. She nodded, came to 
her senses with a start and. leaned far over 
the child. It was Joe who smelled like that, 
not flowers. They must have bathed him 
in the emergency room and changed his 
clothes. They always did that in hospitals. 
Only this had somehow become a nursery 
smell. She recognized it, though she had 
never smelled it before. It was exquisitely 
blended of the bath and taleum powder and 
clean flannel and all those other imponder- 
able things that she had rejected without 
the quiver of an eyelid in rejecting mother- 
hood. Turbulent emotions seethed in her, 
of whose very existence she had been here- 
tofore unconscious. All her values were 
shifting like clouds upon a windy day. She 
threw the entire heap of her past triumphs 
into the balance against one of Joe’s smiles, 
and the smile won. No thirst for glory that 
she had ever experienced was comparable 
to her longing that he should open his eyes 
and look upon her without fear. But he 
lay still and gave no sign. 

Quietly she crept back to her chair and 
resumed her watch. She dared not lose 
herself again. Hour succeeded hour, and 
Joe did not move. Suddenly, at about three 
o’clock in the morning, he flung his arms 
crosswise in a startlingly familiar gesture, 
tiny padded palms up. To Leona, half hyp- 
notized by her long vigil, this was the climax 
of the play, and her outcry was automati- 
cally couched in its familiar lines—‘‘ Oh, my 
little boy, my son, my little son, my child!”’ 

Then, when the doctor and the nurse 
came running, she realized where she was. 
The doctor found time to look at her as she 
bent over the cot, tearing at its occupant 
with her eyes. 

He had seen that look—twice. This was 
the third time. The other two had been on 
the stage. 

“Save him!” she ejaculated hoarsely. 
“Save him, for God’s sake! You don’t 
know—everything! You don’t know!” 

“T do!” he returned sharply, ripping off 
his coat and flinging it on a chair. “‘ Didn’t 
I hear what you called him? Don’t lose 
your nerve—we'll pull him through!” 

At this assurance hope rose in her; her 
face flamed, her eyes sparkled, she was all 
but deafened by the exultant throb of all 
her pulses at once. Joe was going to be 
saved by this fellow in shirt sleeves, armed 
with his oxygen tank and his technical skill! 

“Lift his head,”’ the doctor ordered, and 
she clung to his face with her eyes as she 
obeyed. 

The warmth of Joe’s thin little neck at 
the back, where it met the thistledown of 
the hair, sent an electric thrill through her 
fingers, Heat meant life. 
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Asher confidence rose the doctor’s ebbed. 
He cursed himself for his presumption. 
Suppose he should not be able to make 
good? Joe’s color was bad. A gray shadow 
was stealing ominously across the little face. 
The lips were blue. Should he warn Leona, 
and put out that light in her eyes? He 
could not! Besides, it was unprofessional 
to quail like this. While there was life 

At last Joe stirred. His breath, like a 
snowflake, fluttered earthward from mys- 
terious heights. He lifted an eyelid. He 
clenched a fist. He sighed. 

“Joe!” sobbed Leona. “My baby! Oh, 
Joe!’’ Tears coursed down her face un- 
checked, leaving tracks upon the paint. 

The child turned a grave stare upon her. 
Then he showed a slowly dawning recog- 
nition, and scowled. 

“Go way!” he muttered suspiciously, in 


a weak echo of his sweet little flutelike’ 


voice. “Joa don’t want any chocolates. 
Naughty Leona! Go way!” 

Leona hid her face in her hands. 

“She’s not naughty,” said the doctor 
quietly. ‘She’s good.” 

“You’ve hurt her feelings,’”’ added the 
nurse reproachfully. ‘‘You’ve made her 
cry.” ; 

Joe protruded a lower lip. 

“ Areyoureally and truly erying, Leona?’’ 
he asked anxiously. “Take your hands 
away.” 

Leona lowered them. How she had hurt 
him—and how he hated to hurt! 

“T was fooling, Joe,’ she said with a 
little break in her voice. “I’m really 
laughing! Look!” 

She got the smile she had longed for so 
hotly; the wide look without fear. For Joe 
was as affectionate as a puppy. Besides, 
OR does not much aid resentment at 

ve. 

“Joe wants Leona to stay with him all 
this night,’’ the child murmured. “ Where’s 
Leona’s hand?” 

He fell into a profound slumber, holding 
it. Presently the nurse left the room. It 
was the natural moment for Leona to 
speak. 

“Doctor,’”’ she said simply. 

He came at once to her side. 

“T’m not his mother,” she continued. 
“You’ve got me wrong.” Then, with a 
hungry look at the little boy, ‘Oh, how I 
wish I was! I’ve been married,”’ she went 
on, “but I’ve never had a child. I hated 
children. I wouldn’t have one when Ruff 
wanted me to. Ruff was my husband— 
Ruff Tower. He’s dead. We were in the 
chorus of The Jolly Wives. We did a dance 
together. I chucked him when the com- 
pany broke up.” 

During the pause that followed Ruff was 
very vividly in her mind. Inconsequential, 
undervitalized young shrimp of a chorus 
boy that he had been at that period, with 
his wasp waist, his unwholesome pallor, his 
plastered hair brushed high off his temples, 
his receding chin! Yet there were deep 
currents in him somewhere, since he had 
desired fatherhood. She might have made 
something of him, had she chosen. She had 
not chosen. She had been a bad wife to 
him; in fact no wife. Now he was lying far 
away in a foreign land, his grave marked by 
a white little wooden cross. 

“When did he die?’’ asked Rhodes 
Harson. 

“At Belleau Wood,” she replied. 

“Poor lad!” said the doctor. 

He knew the type. During his two years 
of hospital work behind the lines he had 
seen many a mechanical toy of Ruff’s stamp 
come to life and die manfully, to his ever- 
lasting honor, uncomplaining and unafraid. 

Leona was looking down at Joe again. 

“Tf he was only mine!’’ she said covet- 
ously. “If what you thought was only 
true!” ; 

The doctor laid his hand upon Leona’s as 
it rested on the bed. 

“Your not being his mother makes your 
love for him all the more astounding,” he 
declared. ‘‘The thing’s tremendous! It 
takes one’s breath away. It got across to 
me over the footlights the very minute you 
came on the stage. I told the chap who 
was with me that there was something— 
there. I didn’t care a rap whether it was a 
blood relationship or not. The thing that 
mattered was the thing itself.” 

She shook her head blankly. 

“There wasn’t anything—then,”’ she de- 
clared. ‘“‘I was bored to death with the 
kid. I was only acting a part.’ 

“Tt was there all the same!” he cried 
excitedly. “I knew it, even if you didn’t! 
If you want proof—look at what he means 
to you now!” 
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“There’s a reason,’’ she answered ver 
low. ‘‘I’ve been waiting for a chance to tell 
you all night. When you’ve heard it you’ll 
probably call the acquaintance off.” 

‘“Why tell me then?”’ he demanded. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she returned 
slowly. ‘All I know is that I’ll smother if 
I don’t get it off my chest. So here goes: 
You thought I was just crazy: about Joe, 
didn’t you? Well, you wouldn’t treat a 
kitten as mean as I treated him yesterday. 
He was sick all day, see? The wardrobe 
woman told me in the afternoon. She 
thinks the world of him. I knew well 
enough I ought to get a doctor to look him 


‘over, but I wouldn’t for fear the under- 


study’d have to take his place. We’d made 
a hit the first night, and I wanted to go on 
with it. ° 

“There wasn’t anything real about him 
to me; he was just part of the show. Of 
course, I didn’t know he was as sick as all 
that, but I took a chance. I was afraid 
when I saw him at the theater, but it was 
too late then, I told myself, to call the show 
off. So I bullied him into going on with it. 
I’d scared him once when I’d got mad at 
him, and I knew I could seare him again. 
I gritted my teeth and made him play. 
Then when he did better than I wanted 
him to I could have stuck a knife into him, 
I was so jealous. That’s the kind of a girl 
Iam. Now you know.” 

In the silence that ensued no sound save 
the little boy’s light and regular breathing 
was to be heard. Leona did not look up. 

At length the doctor said deliberately, 
““Why do you stop there?” 

“How do you mean?” she asked in con- 
fusion. 

““Why don’t you go on,” he continued, 
‘and tell the rest of the story?” 

“You know the rest,’’-she answered 
simply. ‘‘There’s no use my going into all 
that again.” 

“No use,” he’ took her up, his voice 
vibrating with intense emotion, “‘in telling 
me what sort of woman you actually are, 
because—because I know! I’veseen! That 
girl in the play was the real you. The real 
you hadn’t been brought out by life. It 
took a sudden thing like this collapse of 
Joe’s to make you know yourself. You 
showed up in your emergency just as Ruff 
did under fire.’ 

““Ruff was better than me,” she said 
humbly. 

By way of answer Harson lifted her 
hand—the hand with the shining, pointed 
finger nails—to his lips. 


At ten o’clock in the morning, when 
Behren made his appearance, they were 
still beside the cot. The producer had been 
notified that the child was out of danger 
and wanted to find out ‘definitely when Joe 
could be expected to resume his place in the 
cast. 

“Well, how soon is it?’’ he demanded 
finally, refusing to be stalled. “‘ Why don’t 
you give me some satisfaction? When’s the 
kid going to be able to go on?” 

“Not for two weeks,’”’ replied Harson 
positively. 

Behren was dismayed, but since Joe was 
a gold mine he was really no more willing 
to take chances than the physician himself. 

““You’re the doctor,’”’ he conceded rue- 
fully. ‘‘Anyhow,”’ he calculated, “he can 
meet us at Peoria next Wednesday week. 
That ain’t so terrible. The understudy is 
good enough for these hick towns. He 
don’t need to be handled with gloves like 
Joe here, Leona—he’s different.”’ 

Leona’s eyes flashed. 

“You want me to bully him for you, do 
you?” she retorted. “‘ Well then, I won’t!’’ 

“Who said anything about bullying?’ 
he protested innocently. “I only want you 
to rehearse him a little to help us out.” 

“T won’t!” 

“You won’t, you won’t, always you 
won’t! If it’s not one thing it’s another 
you won’t do!” 

“T won’t put anything over on another 
child so long as I live!”’ 

“T’ve stood enough from you!’ he 
shouted angrily. “You drive me too far!” 

But he knew, and she knew that he knew, 
she could drive him a long way farther; 
insult and browbeat him, as long as she 
meant money to him, to her heart’s content. 

She turned to observe Joe, who was still 
drugged with sleep, arms and legs sprawl- 
ing, every bit of him comfortable and 
relaxed. 

“Ts that what I pay you for?” Behren 
grumbled on. “For sitting and mooning 
over him?” 

‘Continued on Page §1) 
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But Leona did not retort in her habitual 
pert fashion. She did not even move her 
head. What was the matter with her? 
There was something more than suspicious 
in her silence. He had not meant to offend 


‘-her—merely to quarrel with her, according 


to their regular method of intercourse. 

“Oh, haveit your own way!”’ he hastened 
to say apologetically. ‘‘I’ll run back and 
order a little breakfast for you, eh? Some 
hot coffee and eggs?” 

At that she lifted her head very deliber- 
ately and looked him full in the eyes. Even 
before she spoke he perceived that the 
Behren’s Productions Company had lost 
Leona Lowrie. 

“T’m not going back tothe hotel, Morris,” 
she said quietly. “I’m out of the cast for 
good!”’ 

Behren turned white with rage, but kept 
his grip on himself. 

“Stop bluffing, Leona! Cut out the fire- 
works! You can stay here with the kid if you 
want to. I can seeyoulike him. I’m reason- 
able! Meet us‘at Peoria then,’ he tempo- 
rized. ‘‘Hang round here till he gets well 
enoughtotravel, and then bring himalong!”’ 


JASON 


a lot of money in the bank and the pros- 
pect of a good big income every year; 
and I won’t have to stay here working 
either. I can just turn everything over to 
the agent and let him send me the profits. 
We'll be able to live in New York and com- 
fort for the rest of our days. 

“By the way, there was one thing that 
puzzled me in your last letter. You said 
something about coming to join me out 
here in the West. Were you only joking, or 
did you think that perhaps I should never 
be able to support my wife in New York— 
in New York which we both love so much 
and where we both want to live?”’ 

At this point Vivienne laid down the let- 
ter and said “‘Oh!”’ 

‘Oh what, dearie?’”’ asked Aunt Mabel. 

“Oh nothing,” said Vivienne vaguely. 
But she added: ‘‘Something Jason says I 
don’t quite understand. He doesn’t seem to 
want to live on the ranch after we’re mar- 
ried. He wants to come back to New 
York—this loathsome city!” 

““Jason’s learning sense out West,’ de- 
clared Aunt Mabel. ‘“‘Nobody wants to 
live in Idaho.” 

“Tt’s not Idaho—it’s Montana,” Vivi- 
enne reminded her absently. 

“Well, Montana. It’s the same thing— 
Indians and no plumbing.” 

“Nothing could be worse than New 
York,” said Vivienne. ‘‘How I hate this 
place!’”’ Andsheshuddered artistically with 
the aid of her lovely shoulders. Then she 
continued in the crooning monotone that 
emotional actresses employ when they are 
supposed to be seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams. 

“T had visioned our home,” she said. 
“T have seen it so often in my mind. The 
little gray farmhouse with a garden and 
window boxes. And outside and around us 
the wide, wide prairies, with the cattle low- 
ing contentedly as they graze. And in the 
evenings the big open fire blazing on the 
hearth, with my boy and me beside it— 
just the two of us—side by side. And the 
wind whistling in the black pines. He read- 
ing or working and I busy by the lamp 
with my sewing—my sewing—for the little 
one yet unborn.” 

“‘Vivienne,”’ interrupted Aunt Mabel. 
“T’m worried about you, the way you go 
on. You don’t act natural at all. You act 
just like you was playing a part. Fire on 
the hearth—wind in the pines—little one 
unborn! Don’t you feel well, dearie? 
There’s some calomel ae 

“Shut up!’ cried Vivienne angrily. 
“You’re simply too coarse to understand. 
You’ve been spoiled by this—this sordid 
New York life. You don’t seem to think 
anyone can be simple and honest and 
straight. 

“That’s the trouble with New York— 
it rots away your moral fiber. It starves 
your heart and kills your soul.’’ 

“Now, dearie, don’t take on so. You 
must have heard all that in church last 
Sunday. I told you if you went to church 
you’d be upset. You oughtn’t to take up 
new things like that.” 

“T oughtn’t to, eh? Well, I’m going to! 
I’m going to go to church every single Sun- 
day. And,’’ she added with a sob, “I’m 
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“He’s not going to Peoria,’’ she an- 
swered. “I’m taking him to Palm Beach to 
play in the sand.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about!” cried Behren. ‘‘You’re all upset, 
poor girl, awake all night! I go now, and 
we continue this later, when you’re slept 
out.” 

It was a forlorn hope, and he knew it 
as well as anybody as he beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

“Why are you leaving the stage, Miss 
Lowrie?”’ asked Rhodes Harson. 

“To take care of Joe,’ she answered. 
“They’ll let me have him, I guess. He’s 
got nobody else. He’d only be knocking 
round. I thought maybe I could make it 
up to him a little bit.” 

“But your career?” 

She laughed and snapped her fingers. 

“That—for my career!’’ she said. 

“T’ll adopt him,” said the doctor. ‘That 
is—if you’ll marry me.” 

“What?” she cried, shrinking, wide-eyed 
and white. “Do you mean that straight? 
I beg your pardon. Of course you do mean 
it straight. Everything’s straight that 
you’ve got anything to do with. Well, 


(Continued from Page 24) 


going to get married and live on a farm and 
keep chickens. And you can go to the devil 
for all I care!” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” said Aunt Mabel. ‘‘There 
she goes crying! Spoiling her pretty eyes 
andstreaking her prettyface. Come, dearie, 
come to your Aunt Mabel.” 

Vivienne came to her Aunt Mabel, flung 
herself into her arms and cried in her lap. 
And her tears were sincere, even as she her- 
self, in spite of her stage phrases, was sin- 
cere. A real and definite change had come 
over her character, and she was actually 
disgusted with the New York that she knew 
and the life that she had been accustomed 
to enjoy. 

Aunt Mabel soothed her and petted her 
back to comparative calm, and then, to 
com»lete the cure, rose and procured a 
bottle of brandy from the mission cellaret. 

“There’s just a nip left of all that Mr. 
Powell sent you,”’ she observed. ‘But it’s 
enough for two drinks, and he ought to be 
back soon now.”’ 

They drank what remained of Mr. 
Powell’s gift, Vivienne contributing a 
snuffle to each swallow; and both of them 
felt the better for it. Nevertheless, Aunt 
Mabel was worried. She had often wit- 
nessed Vivienne indulge in prima donna 
outbursts, but never before had she seen 
her niece in the throes of what approached 
religious hysteria. It was not so much the 
churchgoing that disturbed Aunt Mabel. 
It was rather this insistence on the simple 
life; this avowed intention of throwing 
over her stage career, with all its opportuni- 
ties, in order to marry a penniless man, live 
on some barbaric farm and raise chickens 
and children. Aunt Mabel shuddered at 
the very thought of it. It was abnormal, it 
was insane, it was—well, almost indecent. 
And Vivienne Vincent of all people! With 
that voice and those legs! 

Then, too, there was that nice, rich 
Mr. Powell, who had lately been so very 
attentive; who, indeed, had provided them 
with the brandy. If Vivienne wanted to 
marry, why did she not select Amos Powell? 
He had plenty of money, was fat and good- 
natured, exceedingly generous and obvi- 
ously adored Vivienne. Recently he had 
gone West on some business or other, but 
he had promised to be back soon. And dur- 
ing his absence he had given Vivienne the 
entire use of his limousine. That was nice 
of him. Aunt Mabel so disliked street cars. 
Well, Vivienne certainly was an incompre- 
hensible, silly child. 

To Aunt Mabel’s relief, Mr. Powell re- 


turned to New York about a week later.’ 


Vivienne’s musical show had been taken 
off for the summer, so that her time was her 
own, and Mr. Powell forthwith proceeded 
to make a great part of it his. She did not 
know very much about Mr. Powell—had 
met him only recently—but she gathered 
vaguely that he had an office downtown 
and was engaged in high finance. 

At any rate Mr. Powell was assiduous. 
Orchids preceded him, and occasionally 
gifts a little less evanescent—a vanity case, 
a cigarette holder, a really very nice 
sapphire-and-diamond bracelet which, as 
he explained, he had just happened to see 
in the window and couldn’t help buying; 
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then forget it! You’ve only known me a 
ew hours. You're all worked up.” 


“T’ve known you a lifetime!” he said | 


fervently. “‘A lot of concentrated living 
can be done in a night like this.” 

“‘T never believed,’ she said slowly, “that 
there were any men like you. 

““Joe’d think it was grand to have a 
father, I bet,’ she continued wistfully. ‘‘It’d 
be a regular little family, wouldn’t it? A 
father, a mother and a kid.” 

“Tt is a family!” he cried. ‘‘We three 
have been thrown together, and if you say 
so, we'll stick!” 

The increasing volume of the sound of 
their voices had disturbed the little boy. 

““Where’s anybody’s hand?” he de- 
manded plaintively. 

“Here, hon’,’”’ said Leona. 

“Here, son,’’ said Rhodes Harson. 

Joe clasped the two hands impartially, 
the slim white one and the strong brown. 

Leona stood up, and leaning toward the 
young man across the cot she lifted her face 
to his. 

There was something in the way she did 
it that reminded him of Joe when he put 
out his arms. 
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and which, as she explained to Aunt Mabel, | 


she just couldn’t help accepting. 

“T should hope not!’ Aunt Mabel as- 
sured her. 

The first evening after his return to New 
York Mr. Powell took her in his limousine 
to dine at a restaurant up the Hudson—a 
quiet dinner, with a quiet drive to and 
from it. Mr. Powell was respectful. 

But at dinner—she had called him Amos 
tes the first time at dinner—he had startled 

er. 

“Do you know what took me West on 
this trip?”’ he asked in his pleasant, hearty 
voice, with his paternal—almost paternal— 
smile—it was a pity he had so much gold in 
his teeth. 

“No,” said she brightly. ‘‘Business, I 
suppose, and I don’t know anything about 
business.”’ 

“Guess again,” said he with a shake of 
his head. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. What?” 

He sat back in his chair, selected a big 
cigar from his case and lit it. Then he 
leaned toward her and said in a low, con- 
fidential tone: ‘‘Not business — just the 
opposite. I’m planningto get out of business. 
Made my pile, and now I’m going to quit— 
clear out—shake the dust of New York 
from my feet. You won’t believe me, but 
I’m sick of this city and everything in it— 
everything in it except one thing.” 

She looked quickly down at the table, for 
that last sentence had a familiar ring to it. 
She knew very well that, properly answered, 
it would lead to more. 

“But,” she asked, ‘“‘what do you plan to 
do when—when you haven’t anything 
more to do?” 

“That’s just it,’ he said impressively. 
“That’s just why I went West. You see’”’”— 
he settled himself back for the recital of the 
story of his life which all men love to tell a 
woman—‘‘you see, I came to New York 
from nowhere. No money—just a young 
kid drifting in the world. No friends— 
nothing. I worked. I’ll say I worked! 
Day and night! Well, I’m worth to-day 
about two millions.” 

“Oh,” she cried as he paused for appro- 
bation, ‘‘how wonderful! How really won- 
derful of you!” 

He laughed. 

“T wouldn’t exactly say that,’’ he dis- 
claimed. “Still, it’s a sign I didn’t let the 
grass grow under my feet; that’s just the 
trouble, I guess. I was so busy I forgot to 
make friends. Upsher—he’s my partner, 
but—well, he’s not exactly a friend. We’re 
a different breed of cats, Upsher and me. 
And I haven’t knocked around in society— 
don’t know any of the first families. Guess 
I don’t want to either. But just the same, 
I’m getting along in years and it’s lonely 
work.” 

“Yes,’’ she agreed with a sympathetic 
sigh—‘‘yes, I know. But you haven’t told 
me yet why you went West.” 

“Coming to that. I’ve got, you see, so I 
hate New York—hate everything about 
it—the rushing round—the noise—the 
graft—oh, well, you know—everyone try- 
ing to get his foot on the neck of the next 
man. Sol’m going to get out of New York 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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hose—one ounce to a 
pair—that means foot com- 
fort in hot summer days. 
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dressy appearance of sheer- 
est silk at half the cost. 
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ble sole and high spliced 
heel assure long time 
usefulness. 
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of Iron Clad No. §99. If 
you do not find them at 
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$.35 (east of the Rockies). 
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CARRY KEYS FLAT 
CAN'T TEAR POCKET 


No danger of keys wearing hole in 
pocket. Easy to find in women’s hand- 
bags and will not tear delicate linings. 
Makes nice gift, souvenir or prize. 


Two keys can be put on each hook. 
Kase lies in palm of hand when using 
key. Easy to find any key even in the 
dark. Nine different leathers; 4, 6 and 
8 hook models. Prices from 30c to $2.90. 
A million in use. Sold only through deal- 
ers. Look for Buxton carton. If you 
can’t find one, write us. 


Dealers: Write for particulars; money 
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sition with self-selling display case. 
Buxton, Inc., Suc. to L. A. W. Novelty 
Co., Dept. 8, Springfield, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
and live where it’s quiet—and that’s why 
I went West. I went to pick out a home for 
myself.’ 

“Oh,” she whispered. And then, forget- 
ting caution, she could not resist adding, 
“But won’t you be lonely?” 

He swallowed hard twice. 

“Yes, that’s just it,’’ he said hoarsely. 
“That’s why I want you to marry me 
and—and keep away the loneliness.” 

“Mr. Powell!” she cried. 

“ Amos—Amos,” he reminded her. 

“Amos, I mean. This is very—unex- 
pected. I had no idea! I shouldn’t have 
let you!” 

He shook his head, smiling silently at 
her. Then he said: ‘‘Don’t be in a hurry, 
dear. Just take your time and let it sink 
in. And let me tell you more about 
my plans before you make up your mind 
one way or the other. Upsher and I scoured 
round out there a lot—mostly in Montana. 
Upsher’s health’s gone back on him, and 
he’s got to quit whether he wants to or not. 
So we thought we’d do it together. Only 
I got to thinking a good deal, and some- 
how the idea of settling down for life with 
Upsher didn’t exactly appeal to me much. 
I got to thinking about you—thinking 
about you all the time. And just about the 
time I located Gray’s ranch I knew that if 
I was going to have a home before I died 
you were the person to share it with me. 
Then I saw Gray’s ranch, and it just 
seemed to fill the bill—only Gray wouldn’t 
sell. Thought there was oil on it or some- 
thing.” 

“ Gray ?’’she interrupted. “What Gray?”’ 

“Young Jason Gray—young fellow from 
New York out there raising mules.” 

“Jason Gray?’’ she repeated. ‘“Why— 
not Jason Gray!” 

It was with great difficulty that she re- 
frained from crying out that she was en- 
gaged tomarry him. Some instinct warned 
her not to burn her bridges. It would be 
well, perhaps, to hear more, and certainly 
there was no disloyalty to Jason in desiring 
to learn all she could about his prospects. 
Moreover, his latest letter had not been 
wholly satisfactory. There were things, she 
felt, that needed explaining; and Amos 
Powell, if left free to talk, would undoubt- 
edly talk. 

No, in no circumstances must she say 
anything that would compel him to be reti- 
cent. Later, of course 


“Yes,”’ she said, “I know Jason Gray. 


I know him very well—a nice boy.” 

“Oh, sure he’s a nice boy! But I’m 
afraid he’s in for a heavy jolt. He thinks 
he’s got oil on his ranch. That’s why he 
wouldn’t sell out at any price to me and 
Upsher. Well, he’s mistaken. At least 
Upsher says he’s mistaken, and Upsher’s 
a pretty keen hand at spotting oil. It’s his 
business—that’s why he’s my partner. To 
tell the truth, Upsher was looking for oil 
everywhere we went, and in some parts of 
that country he found likely enough look- 
ing oil land, but not on Gray’s ranch. Not 
a sign. So you see young Gray’s going to 
get a big disappointment, and meanwhile 
I get a big disappointment because that 
place of his is just what I want for my 
home.” 

“‘T see,”’ said Vivienne. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
tell Jason that there wasn’t any oil on his 
land?”’ 

Amos laughed a little. 

“Why, my child, if I’d done that he’d 
been all the surer that there was. No, 
there’s only one thing to do—wait until he 
finds out for himself. That won’t be long. 
And meanwhile I haven’t got my wife. I’m 
waiting for her, too, remember.”’ 

He reached out to take her hand under 
the table; gave it a comforting, friendly 
pat and released it. 

“You dear girl,’”’ he said softly, and there 
was something very likable about him; 
some touch of homely sincerity that 
Vivienne had not before noticed in him. 

She found herself at a loss as to how she 
should answer. As a friend he was most 
desirable, and even as a prospective hus- 
band he was not at all repugnant. But she 
was loyal to Jason—she must not forget 
that for a moment. And poor Jason had 
this bitter disappointment about the oil in 
store for him. All the more, then, must 
she be loyal. Of a sudden her real decency 
asserted itself, and she rose, I think, to 
great heights. 

“Amos,”’ she said quietly, “I’m engaged 
to marry Jason Gray.” 

His expression of astonishment and 
chagrin would have been comic had it not 
been leavened with the dignity of pathos. 
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“I’m sorry,” she said—‘“‘I’m very sorry, 
Amos, but I had to tell you the truth. I 
had to be honest with you, didn’t I?” 

“Uh-huh,” he said—“‘that’s right. You’re 
decent—decent all the way through. Knew 
you were. Knew you were straight as a 
string. That’s why it’s harder to lose you.” 

They were both silent for a space, and 
then he sat up straight in his chair and said 
in a businesslike way: ‘“‘Now, look here, 
Vivienne, we’ve got to put this boy of 
yours wise. We’ve got to convince him 
that there’s no use counting on oil. Other- 
wise he’s in to lose a lot of money. I don’t 
know, of course’’—he hesitated—“TI don’t 
know just how much he’s prepared to lose; 
but—well, it’s mighty expensive drilling for 
oil when there ain’t any oil to drill for. 
He’d much better stick to his mules. Now, 
as I say, he wouldn’t believe me if I swore 
myself blue in the face, but he’d believe 
you. He’d believe you if you put it to him 
right. Tell him exactly how it came out— 
that I told you all about it before I knew 
anything about him and you. See what 
I mean?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes,’”’ she said, “I see, and I think it’s 
just fine of you. You’re really wonderful 
to—to take it the way you do. Jason 
hasn’t hardly any money at all—only that 
ranch. His father cut him off. Soit means 
an awful lot to Jason—the ranch, I mean, 
and what he’s going to be able to make out 
of it. I’m waiting to marry him when he 
makes a success of it.” 

“Oh,” said Powell, “‘I didn’t realize he 
was as strapped as all that. But if that’s 
so, why then he’s simply got to make the 
thing go! It’s—well, it’s a little tough on 
me to lose both the wife and the home 
that I’d picked out, isn’t it? Especially,’ 
he added ruefully, ‘‘when the wife goes out 
to live in that very same home. I suppose 
that’s what you plan to do?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘as soon as Jason can 
afford it I’m going out to be a farmer’s 
wife. He thinks I want to live in New 
York, but I don’t. Never! I’m so sorry, 
Amos, so sorry for you. It certainly does 
seem as if luck was hitting you pretty 
hard.” 

“Well, luck’s been pretty good to me up 
to now. I guess it was just about my turn 
to get it in the neck. So don’t you worry 
about me. You do all your worrying about 
young Gray. -Forget about me, unless 
either you or him need a helping hand, 
and then remember me quick. And let me 
know once in a while how things are 
going—keep me up to date. You see, I’m 
interested.” . 

“You’re about the nicest man in the 
world,’ said Vivienne, and she put a small, 
heavily scented handkerchief to her eyes. 
It was actually needed. 


x 


EANWHILE at Gray Forks the 

newly formed partnership of Gray & 
Tripler made marked progress. When 
Mary informed her father that she intended 
to invest her eight thousand dollars in a 
pedigreed jack and some brood mares for 
the ranch he raised quizzical, bushy eye- 
brows, reflected for a space and then said, 
“You might do worse. What are the con- 
ditions?”’ 

“Ten per cent of the profits,” said Mary 
promptly, ‘‘and none of the losses.” 

“How do you mean, none of the losses? 
Suppose a cyclone hits the ranch and wipes 
everything out clean. Who takes the loss 
then?” 

““You’re stupid,’? Mary explained pa- 
tiently. ‘‘Don’t you see what I mean? I 
contribute the jack and the mares to the 
ranch. Jason contributes the ranch and 
all the running expenses. Then we raise 
mules. I get ten per cent of what those 
mules sell for. If they sell for nothing I 
get nothing; but they can’t sell for less 
than nothing, so I can’t receive less than 
nothing in profits. My livestock can die. 
In that case I lose, but otherwise not. 
See?” 

Tripler nodded. 

“Yes, I see. It’s a bargain worthy of 
your Scotch blood, Mary. Mr. Gray con- 
tributes a ranch worth—well, let’s say forty- 
eight thousand dollars, to say nothing of 
the cash to keep it going, and you con- 
tribute eight thousand. Why, that’s just 
about what it costs him a year for his 
operating expenses!”’ 

“Father was right,” said Jason with a 
grin—‘‘that’s exactly what he gives me per 
year as long as I stick on the ranch.” 

“Of course,” said Tripler. “It’s what 
I recommended—the minimum. Well, it’s 
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up to you, Mr. Gray. I think Mary gets 
the best of it, but I’m not going to say any 
more. It’s up to you—and to her.” 

“Then that’s all agreed,’’ Jason re- 
marked. “Suppose we go shopping to- 
morrow, Mary, and get that jack. What’s 
his name—Big Ike?” 


“Mammoth Ike,” Mary corrected him. 


“He’s over fifteen hands.” 

“Oh,” said Tripler, “‘so you’re going to 
buy him, eh? Well, go to it! Only if I 
were you I'd have sold out kit and boodle 
to your two oil friends before it’s too late 
and you find out there’s no oil.”’ 

“Plenty of time to do that, Mr. Tripler, 
if we fail with the mules. Besides, I’m a 
mule man, not an oil speculator.”’ 

Tripler regarded him in a puzzled man- 
ner, as if he were unable quite to size up 
either him or his motives. But gradually 
there came into his eyes a light of humor— 
of humorous admiration. 

“T’d like to know,” he grumbled half to 
himself —“T’d like to know just what makes 
old Caleb Gray think that Jason’s not like 
Caleb.” 

As a matter of fact, Jason was becoming 
in one way at least a great deal like Caleb— 
he was becoming obstinate. Now ob- 
stinacy, as Tripler himself had pointed out, 
may be either a quality or a defect, a virtue 
or a vice. Caleb had nourished it so long 
and assiduously that it might have been 
reasonably called in him a vice; his son 
Jason had acquired it so recently that in 
him it bade fair to be a virtue. In any case, 
Jason, a little to his surprise, found that 
from the day of the conversation recorded 
Tripler treated him with increased re- 
spect—a half amused, half admiring 
respect. So might sympathetic neighbors 
have regarded young David going forth to 
slay Goliath, equipped only with a sling 
and a pebble. 

As for Mary, she suddenly ceased to sing 
the praises of life in the big cities, but in- 
stead applied herself to making life on the 
ranch both pleasant and profitable. 

“New York,” she explained to Jason, 
“can wait. Our business, for the present, 
lies right here; and if we don’t make a go 
of it it will be because we haven’t any 
more backbone than the jellyfish. If we 
haven’t we might as well find out at once. 
There’s no room in New York for spineless 
jellyfish. When we succeed, then I, at any 
rate, am going to move on and conquer 
bigger worlds.” 

“You said it!’’ answered Jason. ‘‘ Mean- 
while let’s pray every night for Mammoth 
Ike. May his tribe increase!’’ 

Now, a strange thing about all these 
brave sentiments was that both Jason and 
Mary knew in the bottom of their respec- 
tive hearts that they were not quite true, 


or at least that they were not all of the 


truth. There was something besides sheer 
desire to prove himself a competent mule 
breeder that had kept Jason from selling 
out to the oil men at a price which he, at 
least, thought would be enormous. Good 
prospective oil land, even though unproved, 
he figured, should bring him possibly one 
hundred dollars an acre. Well, multiply 
that by his six thousand acres, and he 
could go back immediately to Vivienne 
and New York—his two loves—with a 
comfortable sum in his pocket. An impu- 
dent imp whispered to him that a month 
ago he would have jumped at the oppor- 
tunity. What, then, held him back now? 
Mary? Oh, no, of course not Mary! 
Perish the treasonable thought! He hada 
far better, a far more satisfactory reason 
than that. It was the will to prove that he 
was not of those who put the hand to the 
plow and then turn back. That wasit. He 
was an iron man. He had started to raise 
mules, and by the heavens he would raise 
them! This explanation of his conduct 
stilled, temporarily at least, the insidious 
voice of the impudent imp. 

And Mary? Well, Mary also heard the 
imp whispering to her that a month ago 
she would have urged Jason to sell out at 
the first opportunity. Indeed, only re- 
cently she had pointed out to him that 
Montana was no place and mule breeding 
no job for a man that amounted to any- 
thing. And now, behold, she was investing 
every cent she had in the world to enable 
Jason to continue in Montana and to con- 
tinue encouraging the procreation of mules! 
Inconsistent? No, indeed! Circumstances 
had altered the case, and the desire that 
Jason remain had nothing to do with it. 
It was simply that she had now been given 
a splendid opportunity to invest in a busi- 
ness in which she could and would take an 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
active part. That, at least, was the way sne 
answered her imp. And both she and 
Jason tried to atone for the inadequacy of 
their explanations by shouting them loudly 
and fervently. A ludicrous state of affairs! 

“What I start I finish!’ cried Jason. 

“T’m risking my last penny in order to 
make enough to get away!”’ cried Mary. 

“Liars and idiots!’’ said the imps, and, 
biding their time, laughed softly to them- 
selves. F 

Vivienne’s letter, which was received by 
Jason in due course, only served to con- 
vince him that he had made the correct 
decision. If, as she informed him, neither 
Powell nor Upsher believed there was oil on 
the place, then he certainly would have 
been foolish to have sold at the price they 
would have paid for mere grazing land. 

Vivienne, it may be remarked in passing, 
accounted very casually for her friendship 
with Mr. Powell. She laid no stress at all 
upon the importance of Mr. Powell in her 
life. In fact she called him a Mr. Powell. 

“A Mr. Powell,” she wrote, ‘“‘an ac- 
quaintance of mine, a friend of Aunt 
Mabel’s, surprised me almost to death the 
other day by mentioning that he had tried 
to buy your ranch. What a small world it 
is after all!’” Andso on and so on. 

Then she proceeded to the revelation 
that Mr. Powell and Mr. Upsher, both ex- 
perts, had seen no trace of oil; that, indeed, 
the formation of the soil, “‘whatever that 
may mean,”’ led them to believe that the 
prospects of oil were extremely remote; 
that they had sought to buy the ranch 
merely asa home. And then she delivered 
the blow: 

“I’m glad you didn’t sell, just the same, 
because, Wonder Boy, I want it to be our 
home. Never, never will I live in this 
‘abominable city! I know by your letter 
that you think I want to, but I don’t, I 
don’t, I don’t’’—mere print cannot repro- 
duce the underscoring of these “‘don’ts’”’— 
“I’m only waiting for you to call to come 
to you. Aunt Mabel and I are going to 
Atlantic City for a rest, only God knows 
where the money’s coming from. They’ve 
offered me a part at the Summer Garden, 
but I won’t play in that dump, and besides 
I’ve had a fight with Schumann. Besides 
I want my next part to be in straight 
drama—a part like Barrymore’s in Dé- 
classé! Well, you’ll be proud of me yet.” 

Jason laid aside the letter with a heavy 
sigh. 

Women, he reflected, were incomprehen- 
sible. Of course, he was not exactly the 
first man to reach that conclusion—Adam, 
probably, or Zeus, who, although not a 
man, was very human. He decided to 
read to Mary that portion of the letter 
devoted to the oil situation, or rather the 
lack of oil situation. 

Mary was frankly incredulous. 

“Tt’s a trick of Powell’s,’”’ she answered. 
“Don’t you see that he’s trying to get you 
to sell out cheap?” 

But Jason shook his head. 

“T don’t think so. He told my friend all 
this before he had the slightest idea my 
friend knew me.” 

“Maybe,” said Mary; and she added 
after a moment, ‘‘ Your—er—friend is 
absolutely trustworthy, Isuppose? I mean 
he isn’t the kind to help Powell at your 
expense?”’ 

She glanced up at him with a dairymaid 
innocence written all over her lovely pink- 
and-white face. But there was guile in the 
far-from-dairymaidish heart. 

Jason hesitated, blushed, coughed a 
little. 

“Tt isn’t a man,” said he. 
friend.” 

“Oh, of course! I beg your pardon.” 

In his turn he looked at her, and sud- 
denly he grinned cheerfully. 

“You knew it was all the time,” he said. 
“Gosh, you women are funny! You get 
my angora, all of you!” 

“We try to,’’ she admitted. 

“The trouble with the whole bunch of 
you is that you have no reasoning faculty, 
or if you have you don’t use it. That’s why 
we men can’t follow your giddy flights. 
Now take a man ” he began didac- 
tically. 

“What man shall I take?” 
manded. 

“Take any man. He’s logical. He rea- 
sons things out and then makes his de- 
cisions, and he decides according to the 
_ weight of arguments pro orcon. You peo- 
_ ple would decide one way if it was raining 
and another way if the sun happened to be 
shining.” 


“Tt’s a girl 


she de- 
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“You mean about taking an umbrella or | 


not? Yes, I suppose we would.” 

“Don’t besilly !’’ he adjured her severely. 

“All right, let’s tall sense then. When 
= vou want to ride over to buy Mammoth 

e?”’ 

“Why not to-morrow? The sooner the 
better. How far is it?” 

“Well,” she said, “it’s just across the 
border of the county—about forty miles. 
We can do it easily in a day, but coming 
back will be another proposition. You see, 
we'll have to lead Mammoth Ike, and— 
well, I don’t imagine he’s very speedy. It’ll 
take us all of twelve hours to get back. 
And we’ve got to break the trip so as not 
to tire the beast. That jack’s got to be 
handled with gloves, I tell you. He’s 
worth his weight in gold.” 

“You're the boss,” declared Jason. 

_ The boss decided then that they would 
ride over on the following day and allow 
two days for the return trip. There were 
ranches on the way, with the owners of 
which she was acquainted. They would be 
glad to put them up overnight—Western 
hospitality. 

“Shall we take your father?” inquired 
Jason. 

“Of course not! Someone’s got to stay 
home and look after your property, hasn’t 
he? However, if you want a chaperon we 
might take Ben.”’ 

“T don’t want no chaperon,” he pro- 
claimed. “I’m not afraid of you.’ 

“Well, you ought to be if you aren’t,’”’ 
she warned him. And there was just a hint 
of anger in her voice. 


XI 


R. UPSHER sat at his desk in the 

office of Powell, Upsher & Co., Pro- 
moters, New York. In spite of his ill 
health, Mr. Upsher still chose to attend to 
business pending the time that he and 
Powell should -find a suitable ranch on 
which to nurse their bodies and their 
nerves back to normal. Mr. Powell, how- 
ever, had practically retired from affairs, 
although he put in an occasional appear- 
ance whenever there was an urgent call 
from Mr. Upsher for his presence. Mr. 
Powell, it will be understood, had other 
matters in New York to attend to. He did 
not yet despair of getting for himself a 
wife; and whatever others may think, Mr. 
Powell believed that a man should not be 
occupied with money getting and wife get- 
ting at the same time—that is, of course, if 
he expected to be successful at either. 

But Mr. Upsher, who had thus far no 
matrimonial ambitions, sat at his desk 
studying a large-scale map of a portion of 
Montana. His secretary sat beside him. 

“Now, Jamieson,’ Mr. Upsher said, 
“Just read me that telegram again, and 
read it slow.”’ 

Jamieson began: ‘‘Report new six- 
hundred-barrel well brought in on King’s 
ranch near southeastern corner of property. 
Lease of this entire ranch taken up by 
Carruthers people. Nearest unleased prop- 
erty Gray Forks Ranch owned by Jason 
Gray. This about twenty miles distant 
from new well. No rush so far, but Gray 
property should be looked over.” 

“That all?’’ queried Upsher, his eyes 
still on the map. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt’s from Abe Woolf, you say?”’ 

* Yes, sir.”” 

“U’m!’’ said Upsher. “One of our best 
oil scouts too. Knows his job. Quick on 
the trigger.” 

“Yes, sir. 
about it?”’ 

Upsher hesitated, removed his gold- 
rimmed glasses, tipped back his chair, 
frowned and pondered. 

“Well,” he said at last, “it beats me. 
Mr. Powell and I, you’ll be surprised to 
know, went over the whole of this Gray 
Forks place together. Not looking for oil 
either. I mean, that wasn’t our main 
object.” 

Jamieson nodded, but there was dis- 
belief in his heart, for he knew that the 
junior partner looked for oil everywhere he 
went. However, Upsher’s next words bore 
out his conviction. 

“Of course,’ said Upsher, “I kept my 
eyes open. I’d heard about this Carruthers 
crowd finding’ oil out there in the county. 
Not much oil, but a little, a little. Well, I 
wouldn’t have given ten dollars an acre for 
that Gray property so far as hope of finding 
oil on it went—not ten dollars. Mr. 
Powell don’t know much about that end of 
it, of course, but he agreed with me. He 
wanted to buy it for a ranch, and here’s 
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where the joke comes in—young Gray re- 
fused to sell it at any reasonable price, be- 
cause he said he knew there was oil on it. 
Don’t that beat the Dutch?”’ 

Jamieson agreed that that beat the 
Dutch. He was a good secretary and 
agreed to anything. 

“And now,” continued Upsher, ‘‘ac- 
cording to Abe Woolf it’s a damn good 


prospect. All right, here goes! Take dic- 
tation, please, Jamieson. Telegram to 
Woolf. ‘Examine Gray property thor- 


oughly on any pretext. Don’t think 
anything there, but keep your eyes open. 
Continue to report on results of Carruthers 
people adjoining. If other scouts approach 
Gray telegraph me immediately.’ There, 
that’s all I can do. Get that off at once, 
Jamieson. And, of course, all this is very 
private—very private. Don’t think I’ll 
bother even Mr. Powell with it unless some- 
thing more definite comes out. Under- 
stand?” 


“Yes, sir,”’ said Jamieson. 


XII 


ARY and Jason rode over to purchase 

Mammoth Ike, as they had planned. 
And as they had planned, they led him back 
at a walk to Gray Forks, breaking the 
tedious return journey by passing the 
night at a hospitable ranch on the way. 

Jason, for one, enjoyed the outing enor- 
mously. The weather favored them, and the 
air and exercise favored Mary. They ce- 
mented what they termed their friendship, 
and yet if it had been a perfect friend- 
ship and nothing else Jason would certainly 
have confided to Mary the precious 
understanding that existed between him- 
self and one Vivienne Vincent. What 
else is a friend for but to be harassed by 
intimate confidences of that sort? The 
accusation of some modern critics that 
Corneille and Shakspere were stilted and 
artificial because they made use of a con- 
fidant to further their exposition is base- 
less; it is the most natural way to reveal 
on the stage the condition of a charac- 
ter’s heart. But—and it is an important 
but—the confidant should never by any 
possibility be chosen from among those 
characters with whom the confider has the 
remotest chance of falling in love. Ac- 
cordingly Jason did not confide in Mary. 

They purchased Mammoth Ike for 
eighteen hundred dollars, and Mary, who 
did all the bargaining, declared him cheap 
at the price. There was no doubt about his 
being a fine upstanding jackass, more than 
fifteen hands and weighing about eleven 
hundred pounds. He had been brought all 
the way from Kentucky, where they make 
an art of breeding, and he had a pedigree 
as long as his ears. Mary was delighted 
with him, as delighted as a girl who has just 
purchased a highly becoming evening wrap 
for a few hundred dollars less than she 
expected to pay. Jason contented himself 
with remarking that it looked like a 
darned good donkey, which, after all, is 
probably similar to what the male partner 
would have said about the evening wrap. 

They talked business—strictly busi- 
ness—during a great part of the return 
trip. Mary was frank and outspoken where 
business was concerned, and always dis- 
cussed the breeding of mules with Jason as 
unblushingly as if she had been a man. 
There were, of course, details to be con- 
sidered which, had they been propounded 
in a drawing-room, would have rattled the 
teacups in the hands of nervous maidens. 

When they did not talk business they 
exchanged reminiscences, and Jason told 
her the story of his life complete, except for 
the Vivienne incident. He spoke of his 
father. It seemed that she had met old 
Caleb. te 

“T think,” she said, “that he’s a very 
fine man. He certainly has been wonder- 
fully fair with father, although we had to 
show a loss on the property last year. I 
met him when I was in New York. He and 
father and I dined together. That is, he 
took us out to dinner and the theater.” 

“What show did the old boy pick out?” 
asked Jason with curiosity. ‘I thought he 
hated theaters—works of the devil and that 
sort of thing.’ 

“‘T was quite surprised,’’ answered Mary, 

“and very much amused. We went to see 
a ridiculous musical show called Squads 
Right.”’ 

“What?” 

“Yes,” she repeated—“Squads Right. 
A silly thing with an aviator hero and a lot 
of girls dressed up like doughboys. It was 
during the war, you, know; or at least just 
after the armistice.” 


“And you mean to say my father selected 
that show?” 

“Why, yes!” ; 

“Great Scott!’’ said Jason slowly and 
meditatively. Then he added, after a 
slight pause, ‘“‘Who was the leading 
woman?” PS 

“The leading woman? Oh, I don’t re- 
member. Vivienne Something-or-other, I 
think. But she wasn’t very good—too 
affected, and no voice.” 

“Oh!” he said. 

“She had a stupid song about an aviator 
flying in France—silly, I mean—maudlin— 
false patriotism—you know. You’d have 
hated it 

He laughed rather mirthlessly. 

“T’m not so sure,” he said. ‘‘I saw her 
show last winter and thought she was 
pretty good.” 

“Then you do know her name,’ 
marked, scrutinizing him. 

He stammered a little, tripped up. 

“Why, yes,” he said—‘‘Vivienne Vin- 
cent. I suppose you mean her. She’s— 
she’s quite famous.” 

“Ts she? Yes, I suppose she would be. 
Do you know her?’ 

Fortunately Mammoth Ike decided at 
that moment that he was weary, that he 
had walked too long and too docilely. He 
was not living up to the reputation of his 
species. Jason, who held the leading rope, 
was forced to dismount and coax him to 
continue, and this gave Jason time to de- 
cide whether he should lie or tell part of 
the truth. The whole truth he would not 
tell at any cost. 

“Do you know her?” repeated Mary 
when: they were once more on the way. 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered Jason carelessly. 
“T met her at a party. She goes every- 
where—naturally. She’s very well-born, 
I believe—a lady and all that.” 

“How funny!’ said Mary, and en- 
deavored to see his face; but he kept it 
turned to the straggly line of cottonwoods 
that separated the road from a querulous 
stream. 

There was no further mention made of 
Vivienne during the ride. 

At dusk they passed through the gate- 
way of Gray Forks—an unusual cavalcade. 
Mary on her black mare was now leading 
Mammoth Ike, while Jason rode slightly 
behind, his long legs dangling almost to the 
ground on either side of his short, wiry 
pony. Their speed was perforce deter- 
mined by that of the jack, so that it was a 
very leisurely procession that filed up to 
the ranch house. 

“There’s something Spanish about us,” 
Mary observed. ‘I can’t explain it, but 
I know there is. Cervantes ought to write 
us up and Zuloaga ought to illustrate us. 
Don’t you see it? Man and girl; a bandit 
and his—well, let’s say his banditess— both 
riding, and leading a huge ass. That’s the 
foreground. In the background the vague 
outlines of a house with lights glowing 
through the windows, all set against low, 
black hills and a setting sun.” 

Jason regarded her with frank, naive 
admiration. 

“Where did you learn all the things you 
know?” he asked. ‘‘ Writers and painters 
and everything? You know a lot more 
about. them than I do.” 

“T study,” she said. “Besides, didn’t 
I tell you that father’s an Edinburgh man? 
We're a very intelligent family.” 

Mr. Tripler came out to meet them, fol- 
lowed closely by Ben and two or three of 
the other men on the place. 

“T see you’ve got him,” observed Trip- 
ler. ‘Take the rope, Ben, while I have a 
look at this prize ass.”’ 

With the aid of a lantern he examined 
Mammoth Ike carefully from head to hoof. 
Mary and Jason stood by, awaiting the ver- 
dict. Ben and the other boys crowded 
round as close as possible, uttering ex- 
clamations of admiration and astonish- 
ment as the jack’s good points were 
brought out one by one. 

“How much did he cost you?” asked 
Tripler. 

“Eighteen hundred,” said Mary. 

Tripler turned and solemnly shook 
Mary by the hand. 

“Your Scotch blood,” he said. ‘“He’s a 
bargain.”’ 

Sah told you so!” cried Mary trium- 
phantly. ‘“We’re all going to make money 
with the help of Mammoth Ike and the 
Lord.” 

“We may,” admitted Tripler gravely — 

‘we may—barring accidents.” 


’ she re- 
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“But these are real Irish linen! And 
look at the label!’ 

“At that, you never would have stood 
for the high price and the low conversation 
if it hadn’t been for that carpet. The old 
boy sunk us to a low whisper and then 
nailed us. Great work!” 

Up the street we noticed similar collars 
in the window of an ordinary haberdashery 
for fifty cents each. We were indignant— 
not at the old gentleman for having charged 
one dollar and twenty cents, but at the 
nerve of a common haberdasher trying to 
get away with it. 

The answer to our indignation was that 
this haberdasher had other collars in the 
same window ranging in price from fifteen 
cents to thirty. By doing that he had per- 
mitted us to get a sense of proportion—a 
fatal lack of imagination for him. He was 
not an artist, I know now. Not once did I 
feel resentful toward the swell place. Fora 
month or so I actually reveled in leaving 
my nifty collars on the dresser so that 
callers could see the swell label worked in 
the band. I always had to take off my 
collar and lay it on the table during a card 
game. 

“Jim,’”’ I confided to my roommate a 
week or so after our experience, ‘I’ve 
‘doped out the trick about those dollar-and- 
twenty-cent collars. It is psychology. 
We’ve been boning up on that for two 
months, and I’ve just got onto it. You 
wouldn’t have had any trouble in that last 
exam if you’d thought about that old gent 
and his carpet. I guess, after all, being a 
merchant ain’t so bad.” 

My father smiled when I made my de- 
cision known to him, but he didn’t seem 
excited at all. 

The next fall I took up my place in the 
executive offices of the store. I was deter- 
mined to dope out the exclusive idea. I dug 
out my books on psychology and began to 
study them all over again. You see, I had 
a half-baked notion that the whole thing 
could be done mentally. Being young, I 
didn’t realize that with this psychology 
must be coupled a little experience, at 
least, and a whole lot of observation. 

At this time there was great rivalry 
among the big stores to be known as places 
of distinction. I waded in with much zest, 
my father always holding the checkrein. I 
knew that people pay well to be distinctive. 
A look at the label in my collars was suffi- 
cient proof of that. I watched the activi- 
ties of other merchants and made daily 
reports. Even the Fourteenth Street stores 
were bitten with the distinctive bug to a 
‘certain extent. 


The Three Shopping Districts 


As you know, perhaps, shopping in New 
York is divided into three distinct dis- 
tricts—the Fourteenth Street section, the 
Thirty-fourth Street territory and that 
very exclusive and expensive area around 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. 
Those people who have to be very careful 
in their expenditures trade in Fourteenth 
Street, the more prosperous middle classes 
in the Thirty-fourth Street section, and the 
bon-ton, highfaluting element in upper 
Fifth Avenue. 

Our store is in the middle class. It is our 
constant aim to remain in the middle sec- 
tion, but to have ourselves considered as 
classy as the stores in the bon-ton territory. 
The Fourteenth Street stores have the 
same feeling toward us. The lines I have 
_ indicated are very clearly drawn. To cross 
them is like scaling a stone wall—for the 
merchant I mean. To get rid of the classi- 
fication that has been stamped upon him 
by custom is practically impossible—but it 
has been done. 

A few years ago one of the big Four- 
teenth Street merchants decided to move 
his department store, or rather open a new 
one in Thirty-fourth Street, to get in the 
upper swim. At the same time he kept his 
old place down below, where he had grown 
prosperous. 

It is almost impossible to make an out- 
sider realize what a move like that means. 
It is revolutionary. The mere presumption 
of it in this case startled the whole trade. 
If you can imagine a railroad conductor 
suddenly deciding to become president of 
the system you may get an idea of this 
man’s task. 

This merchant knew that he couldn’t 
move his trade with him, In a few weeks 


a serious doubt arose in his mind as to 
whether he could ever make the higher- 
class trade believe he was running a fash- 
ionable store in his new location. Try as he 
would to erase it, the Fourteenth Street 
brand on him appeared to be indelible. 
Mind you, he had a million dollars or more 
at stake. 

This man’s merchandise was of about the 
same grade as the other department stores 
in his new section, but he could make no- 
body believe it. At the end of a month he 
was almost in despair. “One day he dis- 
played several magnificent evening gowns 
of French design and any number of smart 
frocks less expensive, all of high quality. 
Still the veteran shoppers passed him by. 

“You know as well as I do that I am 
handling high-class fashionable stuff,’ he 
said to a friend while discussing his di- 
lemma. 

“Yes,” agreed the friend, “that is true; 
but you’ve got to make these women be- 
lieve that fashionable people are wearing 
them.” 

That gave him an idea. 

“T’ll make your high-stepping trade fall 
for my stuff,’ he declared, “for I’ll go 
broke trying. Just wait and see!”’ 

That very afternoon he made arrange- 
ments for an interview with a woman 
pretty well known as an arbiter of fashion. 
He persuaded her to have luncheon with 
him, presumably to discuss some matters 
of design. 

A hint from a friend had informed him 
that this lady often got her gowns for 
nothing, the dealers feeling repaid in 
having her wear them at formal affairs. 
Her gowns were frequently mentioned in 
the society notes. 


A Bold Stroke 


Preparatory to the luncheon this mer- 
chant had got up some nifty ideas on adver- 
tising. At luncheon he laid his cards right 
on the table. One of these cards was a 
letter supposedly written by the lady say- 
ing that she had inspected his gowns and 
had chosen two charming French models. 
This was to be followed by another letter, 
both to be signed and the written signature 
reproduced. 

The lady was induced to sign these, the 
inducement being twenty thousand dollars 
in cash. Two days later they appeared in 
a page advertisement in all the daily 
papers. 

It is of record that within forty-eight 
hourssixty thousand women passed through 
the new Thirty-fourth Street store. Gowns 
that had been selected and worn by a lady 
whose name was familiar were certainly 
worth seeing—and buying! 

It was a wallop that made the smartest 
men of the trade sit up and take notice. By 
an appeal to what I would term apishness 
this merchant had put his new store on the 
map. By the expenditure of twenty thou- 
sand dollars in one wad he had accom- 
plished what would have taken twenty 
years of gradual building for reputation. 
And what’s more, nobody sent back the 
gowns. They had real quality. 

Fashionable and rich people buy inex- 
pensive things just the same as anybody 
else, but the problem of the department- 
store man is to have them buy these arti- 
cles at his store so that other people will 


know it. Our intelligent clerks know most 


of the society leaders by sight. If while 
waiting on an ordinary customer, for in- 
stance, one of them should recognize a 
known society leader in the store he makes 
a point of mentioning it to the person on 
whom he is waiting. The customer always 
takes a look and goes home with a little 
morsel of gossip. That has a tremendous 
effect. It is very difficult, though, to get 
clerks who are alert and clever enough to 
do this nicely. 

The other day I was walking through the 
white-and-black shop of our store, and 
found the young woman in charge in astate 
of hysteria, whether assumed or not I do 
not pretend to say. Head salesladies get 
mighty temperamental at times. 

“Why,” she said to me in indignant 
whispers, “that girl over there was waiting 
on the Baroness de X——— Yes, the baroness 
herself—and she didn’t take the trouble 
to mention it until the baroness was out 
of the store!”’ 

But for this awkward slip the pompous 
door man would have got the tip in time to 
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BELBER WARDROBE TRUNK lies 
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trunk —in price, value, and traveling com- 


fort. 
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It’s a 5-ply BELBER construction, covered with blue fiber, 
and bound with black. Blue plush lines the adjustable top, 
and the inside of the trunk is covered with heavy blue 
cretonne. The firm, square corners and edges are rein- 
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surance of fine, practical luggage. 
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As gasoline rises in temperature it izcreases in volume. 
Meanwhile vapors vital to maximum mileage, easy starting 
and quick get-away evaporate. 

Consequently, you get fewer miles per gallon and less real, 
full-powered gasoline per gallon. 

Gasoline should be kept cool! 
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stant temperature, so gasoline stored underground in air-tight 
tanks averages less than 60° in temperature. Heated above 
this it increases in volume. 
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ground tank, thence through a piston-type pump built on the 
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Note also the speedy service, easy operation, lack of compli- 
cated parts and explosive dangers. 

Such features are vital to cool, pure gasoline, maximum mileage, accurate 


measure, minimum expense and safety. Incidentally you'll notice that 
these features are exclusive with Wayne Honest Measure Gasoline Pumps. 


That's why dealers, garage and filling-station owners who believe in cool, 
clean, accurately measured gasoline, maximum mileage and honest business 
prefer Wayne Pumps. You'll find Bulletin 276 interesting. It’s free. 
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bid the baroness adieu, addressing her by 
title or name, which is mighty important. 
In most big stores it is the custom to 
pass the name of a prominent customer out 
to the door man so that the lady will be 


| sure of being recognized. It is a poor door 
| man who doesn’t recognize her when she 


returns. 

This idea of having a number of exclu- 
sive little shops inside the big department 
stores has become quite a fad. Several 
years ago we noticed a growing tendency 
in the higher-class trade to stay away from 
the big stores where bargain-counter sales 
were in progress. There was too much 
noise about it. Quite frequently some 
of our well-known customers showed dis- 
pleasure at buying hats or coats that other 
women were examining while they were 
trying to make a selection. 

One of our smartest merchants sensed a 
solution, and opened a private little hat 
shop inside his big store where women could 
sit at dressing tables and have hats brought 
to them one at a time. It gave them the 
impression that nobody else had ever seen 
those particular models. Besides, women 
have a decided feeling of elegance and ex- 
clusiveness in being able to sit at a private 
dressing table on which are hatpins, hair- 
pins, combs, and so on, for arranging the 
hair as may best suit their tastes—or the 
hat. The suecess of the private hat shop 
was immediate, and brought to the big 
stores a lot of the expensive business that 
had been going to the private milliners. 

There are many women who still like 
the excitement of a bargain counter and 
the big displays of inexpensive goods. Some 
very big stores still cater to that trade, and 
it is all the better that they make a spe- 
cialty of it. Itis areal benefit to stores that 
do not have them, as well as to themselves. 
It merely emphasizes the exclusiveness of 
the more fashionable places. Women are 
thus enabled to choose between the classes. 

Women are more prone to follow a leader 
than men. If, for instance, it became 
known that the Princess X bought her 


| gowns at our store—which she does not— 


Why Gasoline SHOULD Be Cool 


the Baroness Y would be drawn there. 
Following her would come the Countess A. 
Plain Mrs. B would certainly have to visit 
the place for a few little necessities, and 
following her would come Maggie C, the 
cook. 

They all want to be in the swim, as- 
sociated directly or indirectly with the ex- 
clusive set, whether it be Judy O’Grady or 
the colonel’s lady. It’s all the same. 

It may not be becoming in me to say so, 
but New York is verily a city of snobs. 
Getting right down to cases, that’s all there 
is toit. People want to appear to be some- 
thing they are not. 


The Piccadilly Touch 


Do you suppose that you could sell an 
evening gown to a débutante if the sales- 
woman did not convey the idea in some way 
that its design was of French suggestion? 
You could not! On the other hand, our 
fashionable topcoats or greatcoats for men— 
not plain overcoats, mind you—must be of 
English weave or English style or English 
something. Even if we haven’t got the 
goods, we must make our ads smack of the 
Engiish club and countryside; you know, 
the kind where the swell-looking lord is 
alighting from his motor car for a tramp 
across the heather with his gun and dog, 
and where they are having tea at the manor 
with its green lawn. We may not say that 
the clothes—our own models—drawn on 
those gentlemen are English, but the reader 
gets that impression, and that is sufficient. 
Always it was an odd thing to me that the 
English only are supposed to have fashion- 
able men’s clothes and the French only 
fashionable women’s clothes. No matter 
how we may regard this notion, though, we 
must accept it as a fact. 

I have never been able to understand 
why the artistic French designers couldn’t 
do something good for their men or why 
the fashionable English couldn’t get up 
something presentable for their women. 
Of course there are well-dressed English- 
women as well as well-groomed French- 
men. But you would have a tough job 
making anybody in New York believe it. 
To bring the idea a little closer home, would 
one of you women think of going to a store 
and asking to be shown something smart in 
an evening dress of English design? Would 
you men think of asking for a suit of clothes 
French tailored? 

As a matter of fact, the average well- 
dressed American does not care for the 
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style of clothes actually made in England 
by an English tailor. No, he wants English 
goods made up by an American. But he 
wants it arranged so they can be called 
English. That is what he is willing to pay 
for—and does. We perfect the arrange- 
ments. P 

Women appreciate this art of the French © 
as well as the merchants and the American 
designers. We can fool them and satisfy 
them by copying French styles, but we 
can’t sell our product unless we call it 
French. As a result cf these observations 
we have found it absolutely necessary in 
our advertising to convey a I'rench sugges= 
tion to our women’s attire and an English 
one to our men’s. Long since we gave up 
the old form of advertising ladies’ and’ 
misses’ suits. We now announce that we 
have this and that for madame ps for 
mademoiselle. 

Not long ago we made a killing on some 
summer frocks for the little folks by copy- 
ing an ad that one of our buyers saw in 
front of a store in France. Instead of ‘‘ For 
little girls and little boys,” it read “‘ Pour 
les fillettes et les garconnets.’’. With that as 
a coaxer and a clerk with a broken-French 
accent in charge of the sale, it. was a 
knock-out. 


The French Shop — 


That French accent, by the way, is an 
important factor in selling expensive hats 
or gowns in our exclusive shops. It gives 
the exact tone that we need. A lot of 
women and girls in New York have studied 
a little French and are crazy about trying 
it out on one of these poor French clerks 
who could understand their English much 
better. 

In our golf department we have found it 
a big matter of dollars and cents to have a 
head salesman with a Scotch burr or an 
exaggerated English accent. The clubs 
seem to swing better. 

Recently New York merchants have 
been vying with each other in an effort to 
appeal to this apparently increasing desire 
for foreign fashions and fads. For sub- 
stantial serviceable stuff American goods 
are always sought. 

One of our competitors recently con- 
verted a whole floor of his store into what 
impresses one as the inside of a cathe- 
dral. The roominess of the place, its high 
vaulted ceilings and its soft carpets cer- 
tainly make for low tones and awe. You 
may be sure there is no argument over 
prices there. 

Another has given a floor to theatrical 
effect, the models walking around on a 
sort of stage. The customers, armed with 
lorgnettes, sit in comfortable opera chairs 
watching the models, and incidentally each 
other. 

Not to be outdone, a friend of mine has 
put in a French shop complete in itself. On 
this he spent twenty-five thousand dollars 
in decorations. The woodwork is done 
in soft French gray, the carpet of a taupe 
shade with delicate figure. There are ar- 
tistic chairs, a divan and several dressing 
tables with mirrors that come almost to 
the floor. The clerks are Frenchwomen, 
becomingly attired. 

This merchant bought three genuine 
French gowns, for which he paid more than 
three hundred dollars each, for display. 
The material was worth about 10 per cent 
of that, the rest being paid for the art. 
Incidentally the French gown makers look 
upon the material about as an artist does 
the canvas on which he paints the picture. 
We always buy several of these gowns a 
season. Our designers imitate them with 
good effect, but cannot originate them. 
The purchase of these French gowns is a 
good investment if for no reason other than 
to encourage and stimulate our own de- 
signers. 

This French shop was a decided hit. The 
profit from it was not so great, but it lifted 
the tone of the whole store—gave that 
little added touch of distinctiveness that 
makes the label more desirable. To com- 
plete the illusion, the ads for this shop are 
sometimes printed in the French language— 
the simplest French language. That gets 
the women and girls of all classes who 
think they know a little French. After 
visiting that i impressive little imitation of a 
Paris shop, can you imagine those cus- 
tomers again rushing to a bargain-counter 
sale of remnants or ladies’ and misses’ house 
dresses? 

The fundamental thing, after all, is to 
build up a reputation, establish prestige, so 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
‘at the rich and the poor will have a feel- 
+ of superiority in. showing the labels in 
sir garments. The several ways of ex- 
iting this prestige are merely psychologi- 
» tricks. But you must have the prestige! 
Prestige is built on one thing and one 
ing only—quality. When all is said and 
ine, the basis of all reputation is quality. 
-eonvey the impression that it is one of 
ality, a store must deliver the goods. 
iter that it is a game to see which can 
xy the prestige to the best effect. 

hough the big merchant must court the 
raexpensive trade to establish a reputa- 
tn for distinctiveness, that is not his 
imate aim. It is merely the coaxer. In 
» store he carries great quantities of in- 
yensive goods, of course. The acquired 
astige is used to sell these. His label is 
jt as effective in the cheaper garment as 
thé more expensive. A woman wearing 
orty-dollar wrap gets quite a feeling of 
dein throwing it over the back of her 


+, She is quite willing to pay an extra 
e dollars on a fifty-dollar frock for that 
tinction. As a matter of fact, though, 
2 does not have to pay that much more. 
There is little difference in the price of 
> game-quality garment in the stores of 
ferent grades. Stores often advertise 
ods marked down from fifty to thirty-five 
llars, and it certainly hasan appeal. But 
‘en you have paid thirty-five dollars, that 
ybout all the frock is worth in any store. 
oppers deceive themselves by buying a 
saper quality cleverly designed to imi- 
se the better grade. 

After several years of competition in im- 
»ssing the public with our distinctive 
dds, I noticed that store equipment had 
remendous influence—even the boxes in 
ich things were delivered. This turned 
r thoughts to our delivery automobiles. 
My father thought it an upstartish no- 
n at first, but he let me go ahead. [ 
mt twenty thousand dollars in having 
r delivery cars decorated. They have 
+glass side-light stands. The brass is 
ned to a high polish and the painted 
‘face is gone over carefully every night. 
e drivers are required to be as particular 
out their military-looking uniforms as 
ussian officers. One of these cars suffers 
ty little in comparison with the luxurious 
lousine of Mrs. Montmorency-Katish or 
> Baroness X 
The scheme worked like a charm. It is 
ite a thing in certain parts of New York 
have a delivery car like that pull up at 
ur door. The woman who takes advan- 
tre of it has quite a sense of elevation in 
‘owing that the neighbors are peering out 
ttheir windows at the elegant equipage. 
votrips in a day are enough tostart neigh- 
irhood gossip of an approaching marriage 
tsudden fortune, I am told. 


| 
Charge Accounts 

The biggest single factor in getting the 
th-class trade and holding it, I believe, is 
2 charge account. The race for this class 
shoppers has become so keen that I know 
one high-class merchant who has put 
‘ thirteen million dollars in credit ac- 
unts in a single year. Think of what it 
sans to collect that! Butitis well worthit. 
Most wealthy men take a pride in the 
pearance of their ‘womenfolk and are 
ite willing to spend five or six thousand 
llars a year on their dress. There are 
tghty few such men, though, who would 
ind out the five thousand dollars in cash 
i their wives and daughters. The actual 
oney passing through the fingers makes 
dst anybody hesitate. But they won’t hes- 
ite to pay shopping bills of that amount. 
‘ith a check it doesn’t seem so big. 
‘Another important feature to the charge 
icount is that the purchasers are not pre- 
termined as to what they willspend when 
ley come into thestore. If youshould give 
‘ur wife fifty dollars to buy a dress the 
jances are that she would limit herself to 
out forty or forty-five. No amount of 
rsuasion could make her select a seventy- 
e-dollar garment. But with the magic 
arge account she sees something that she 
‘es better, and it is very easy to say ‘‘ All 
tht, charge it.’’ There is quite a grandilo- 
‘ent satisfaction in the words “‘ charge it.” 
/It is about the same with the man who 
{es into a men’s furnishing store and pays 
(sh instead of writing a check. If he has 
tt sixty dollars in his pocket he will ask 
be shown something around fifty or 
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fifty-five dollars. Ifit is merely a matter of 
picking out what he wants and writing a 
check he won’t be particular at all, and the 
man with the sixty dollars in cash may be 
much more able to spend twice that amount 
than the man who carries the check book. 

It is not uncommon to use models to 
display dresses in the fashionable stores. 
One day I watched that show. From the 
way the middle-aged women followed the 
movements of the young-lady models I 
could see that each of therm imagined her- 
self looking exactly like that pretty model 
in that particular dress. 

That struck me as the real notion for 
selling expensive gowns to gray-haired 
ladies with plenty of money. I decided to 
take a flyer at it. I overplayed my hand. 
I established a similar sort of display room 
and engaged the most beautiful young 
women obtainable for models. Every one 
of them was perfection in grace. It cost a 
lot of money, but, believe me, I had the 
niftiest lot of dress-wearers in all New 
York. They were certainly thoroughbred 
steppers. 


The older women, some thin, some stout, | 


some short and some long, went into rap- 
tures as they watched these graceful sirens 
move about and handle those clusters of 
silken draperies as if they had been wafted 
in by the breeze. Every one of them imag- 
ined herself in the creation she admired, 
and felt confident of looking like that model 
when she dressed to go out with her hus- 
band at the next affair. 

In two days we sold nearly every ex- 
pensive design we had in the store. Then 
came the rude awakening. 


Too Perfect Models 
I had picked my models too well. 


At | 


home the disillusionment was too much | 
even for the vainest of the ill-figured | 


women. Their husbands laughed at them, 
they said. Hight gowns that cost around 
three hundred dollars each were returned 
in two days. Did I have to take them 
back? Certainly! A merchant cannot af- 
ford to be snippish with that kind of trade. 
But it taught me a lesson. After that we 
employed models not quite so perfect and 
of different ages. Later we even improved 
on that. We now engage young women and 


old women of varying figures who are not | 
supposed to be models at all. They wear | 


ordinary day dresses of attractive design 
and walk leisurely about the store as 
though they were customers. To avoid 
complete deception each of these dresses 
has a tag on the outside that can be ob- 
served on closer inspection. 

A woman will notice a young lady very 
becomingly attired. She will look a second 
time. ‘“‘ My, that’s,a pretty frock,” she will 
observe. Then she will see the tag. It is 
for sale. 

“Would you mind letting me see that?” 
she says to the girl. “‘What is the price 
of it?” 

‘“Why, I believe it is sixty dollars,”’ says 
the model. ‘‘Here is the tag. Let’s see— 
rather sweet little frock, isn’t it? It feels so 
comfortable I think I would like it myself.”’ 

“Well, see if you have my size,”’ suggests 
milady. We certainly do have it in her 
size, and the girl has made a sale. 

That has proved the best scheme of all. 
It pleases the customer and it is honest. 
She goes home knowing how the dress will 
look on her and she is satisfied. 

I suppose you have observed some of 
those stately looking women of middle age 
or more who greet the women when they 
come into some special department of a 
store. Some of them are white-haired. My, 
how imposing they look! My sister tells me 
she always thinks of them as the Queen of 
Sheba. Young misses are frequently awed 
by their appearance. Also you have noticed 
probably that they rarely ever say any- 
thing after their official greeting. They 
walk away and let the trained shopgirl take 
charge. Their job is done. 

The other day a former college acquaint- 
ance called for me to keep a luncheon en- 
gagement with him. I sent for my hat and 
coat. 

“Gee, that’s a nifty-looking overcoat!”’ 
he said, noticing the loose-fitting shoulders 
and the heatherish mixture of the weave. 

“Tt is kind of nice,’”’ I agreed, looking at 
myself in the mirror. 

“You sell those here?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, no,’”’ I informed him with a little 
shrug of pride; ‘‘that’s an English coat— 
just came over from London. See?’ And 
I turned the pocket inside out to show him 
the label. 
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Sewell 


Cusinion Wiheels 


The Resiliency is Built in the Wheel. 


1 Set in 1913 
45 Sets Today 


In 1913 the Liquid Carbonic Company of Chicago placed its 
first order for Sewell Cushion Wheels. This was followed one 
year later by an order for three sets; in 1915, five sets; in 
1917, six sets; in 1919, fourteen sets; in 1920, sixteen sets. 
Today forty-five of the Liquid Carbonic Company’s fleet of 
trucks are Sewell equipped. 


This brief history is only one of hundreds that offer conclusive 
proof of the merits of Sewell Cushion Wheels. 


The twelve-year history of this product is a long, consistent 
record of satisfied owners and repeat orders. It is the final 
proof that Sewell ‘‘ double action’”’ construction is an important 
factor in reducing motor truck transportation costs. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Branches and Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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Take the word of a Practical Barber— 


“Here is the best treatment I have 
ever found for the face” 


“BonciILia absolutely does away 
with blackheads and cleanses the face 
not merely on the surface, but to the very 
bottom of the pores. 

It stimulates circulation in the face 
and builds up firm underlying tissue, 
which in turn fills out the loose skin and 
does away with wrinkles. 

The Boncilla treatment is given now 
in practically every good barber shop in 
America. 

It is delightful and restful. 

If you have never had a “ Boncilla” try 
one today at your favorite barber shop. 

It does the business. You will look 
ten years younger and your friends will 
wonder where you got that hale, natural 
outdoor color. 

Insist on the full treatment and the 
use of the four Boncilla items pictured 
below. 


WOMEXR, 
The Boncilla treatment for 
women is given in good 
beauty parlors everywhere. 
If it is not convenient for 
you to go to a beauty parlor, 
write us and we will tell 

you how Boncilla can 
be obtained. 


Boncilla Laboratories 


of 
The Crown Chemical Co, 
Indianapolis 


These four comprise the 
** Boncilla Method” 


complete 


| sible gymnastics; 
_ been warned against me. 
but gazed sorrowfully at him. 
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THE GIRL 
WITH THE GOLDEN HEELS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“‘ Monsieur Jacques repeated many times, 
with the troubled air, that Monsieur Le- 
Croix must not know.” 

Henri’s eyes were fixed on my pocket, 
and I responded with a ten-shilling note. 

“Monsieur and Madame LeCroix are 

aware that mademoiselle and I attend the 
meeting of the Anglo-French Association,” 
I informed Henri, “but if mademoiselle 
prefers to think our serious journey a little 
joy ride leave mademoiselle to her pleasant 
fantasy.” 

Henri bowed, but as I went away I heard 
an asthmatic wheeze. A Paris cigarette 
fiend can come no nearer than that to an 
honest American chuckle. 

I thought that I was in luck; that 
Odette was unlikely to have an engage- 
ment; that she was going out for only a 
run. I went along Ebury Street amused at 
the promptness of this maid of the Midi. 
She must have planned her outing quickly. 
If I could get her into the automobile I did 
not despair of convincing her that the 
meeting of the Anglo-French Association 
was to be held at the Savoy Restaurant; 
that she and I were the only members; and 


| that we were to promote international 


friendship across a small dinner table. If 
Odette should wonder how an American 


| could constitute the English half of the 


association I could explain that its great 
object was a Franco-American entente. 
Jacques opened LeCroix’s front door, 
and his eyes appeared to perform impos- 
so I knew that he had 
I said wo word, 


“Come,” I commanded at length, and 


| went straight past him into the dining 


room. I closed the door. “So,” I said, 
‘“‘when the master’s back is turned you 


_ sneak out the car for the guest whom you 
_ should guard—wne jeune fille—unchaper- 


oned, a stranger to London.” 

I heard him curse Henri under his breath. 

‘Henri is not to blame,” Isaid. ‘‘I went 
for the auto. He thought that it was 
wanted for mademoiselle and me. Where 
was mademoiselle going?”’ 

“For aspin, monsieur, Mariesaid. Marie 
is the maid of mademoiselle, and goes also. 
Marie commanded me. She is of great 
strength of mind. What could I do?” 

I appeared to relent. 


“You did perfectly right, Jacques,” I 


_ promptly commended—to the old man’s 


| take Marie’s place.” 


“Tt is not so serious after all. I will 
Jacques’ shoulders 


relief. 


sagged. ‘Unless I am present and know 
that all is right,” I continued with some 
sternness, “T must inform Monsieur Le- 
Croix.”’ 

“Oh, Monsieur Roke!” Jacques pro- 
tested. 


“Tt must be so,’ I replied. “I will 


_ myself conduct mademoiselle, and shall 


take all responsibility. You will not be 
blamed for anything. You are to do noth- 
ing, Bay nothing. Mademoiselle is at home 
now? 

“Yes, Monsieur Roke—dressing.”’ 

“All right, Jacques. You need not say 
that Iam here. I will wait till she appears, 
Bring me pen, ink and note paper.’ 

He brought not only these, but a green, 
sirupy-looking cordial and a silver box con- 
taining black cigarettes. 

‘““Why did madame instruct you that 
she was not at home to me?” I demanded 
with calculated sharpness. 

His tricks with his eyes proved that I 
had guessed aright, though he denied at 
first. I forced a confession. 

“Madame said,” he burst out at length, 
“*Tl a les beaux yeux.’’’ He smiled slyly. 

To conceal my pleased vanity I asked 
with a serious air: ‘‘But even supposing I 
were Apollo, why should mademoiselle be 
hidden from me?” 

“T do not know this Monsieur Apollo,” 
was Jacques’ answer, given as he sidled 
toward the door. 

“That is all, Jacques,” I said. 

I opened the door wide and thus com- 
manded the stairway up to the halfway 
landing. Mademoiselle could not get by. 
I had outwitted her watchful guardians. 
Soon I should gaze on this wonder girl, of 
such beauty, such charm, such exquisite 
manners and apparently so susceptible to 
manly beauty that she must be kept from 
seeing her guardian’s friend and partner, 
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who was not specially good-looking nor a 
danger to any woman. What could it 
mean? But the position added spice to the 
insolent, triumphant line which I penned: 


My dear LeCroix: Mademoiselle est trés 
diable. A bon chat, bon rat; or as we say— 
tit for tat. ‘‘Why did they leave that night her 
nest. unguarded?’’ That’s Longfellow. P 


ROKE. ~ 

The front doorbell sounded. 

I stood still. Odette retreated upward. 
I heard her. 

‘“‘ Jacques,” she whispered as he passed, 
“remember, there is nobody at home.” 

I muttered a malediction on the untimel; r 
interruption. 

“Jacques?” I heard this from the front 
door in a woman’s voice. 

“Oui, madame, at your service.’ 

“T thought so. I am Madame servi 
I have heard of you, J Jacques.’ 

‘“Madame Seravin!” r 

Jacques’ note of surprise was marked. 
He must have lost his head, for he led her 
straight in to me and retreated without a 
word. I bowed low before this stately 
gray-haired lady, the mother of the owner 
of those charming feet. She stood still, 
looking me over from head to foot with 
austere questioning in her bright gray eyes. 

“T am Mr. Charteris,’ I explained in 
French, “‘the partner of Monsieur 
Croix.’ I bowed again, for she was study: 
ing meas though I werea burglar. “‘ Madame 
and he have gone out to a dinner. J did 
not know they were expecting you.’ 

“They did not expect me,” Madame 
Seravin answered me shortly in excellent 
English. 

Now I do not speak French badly, and 
there is nothing that more annoys me than 
to be answered in English. I placed a chai 
for her. 

“Be seated, madame,” I said. She sat 
stifly down, evidently puzzled by my 
apparent intimacy in the house. ‘And 
you have crossed to-day,. madame,” I 
cried, listening all the while for the hurried 
tap-tap of golden heels which should beara 
daughter to a mother’s arms. ‘‘And was 
the Channel kind? And how was the wind? 
And did you register your luggage?”” [I 
ran on breathless, for I felt that if I once 
stopped I should have to go. Now I had 
not laid my trap for a daughter to catch 
only the mother. I should wait. “ Made 
moiselle enjoys the best of health.” She 
looked at me stony-eyed. I added. blandly, 
“‘T expected the pleasure 

“The pleasure of what, monsieur?”’ she 
asked icily. 

SOE conducting mademoiselle to her a 
gagement,”’ I replied. . ‘Monsieur and 
Madame LeCroix had an appointment con- 
nected with an affair of ships. It was of the 
highest concern that they dine in the coun- 
try with my friend Mr. Shaw. He owns a 
fleet—but I will not intrude the details of 
this great negotiation on madame. I ——” 

‘‘Mademoiselle Seravin,’”’ she broke: in, 
“was left here in your charge, monsieur?” 

Such incredulous surprise I think I have 
never heard expressed before or since. Sh 
was far too dignified to cock an ear; but 
her distinguished head was all the while 
bent a little, and she was listening as I was 
for the sound of footsteps. Her hard eyes 
thus seen a trifle slantwise, bored into mine 

“Tt would be the custom of London,” 
I answered blandly, ‘‘that a partner 
business be profoundly trusted in the home, 
I am at the service of mademoiselle and of 
madame, her mother. In the absence of 
my partner his responsibilities are mine. 
Perhaps you will dine with me, mademoi- 
selle and you, at some quiet restaurant.’ 

Madame glowered, but said nothing for) 
an instant. She looked at me aggressivell 
enough, but still with a speculative air. I 
was clear that she was reflecting on a peg 
sible difference in customs. 

“T do not understand, monsieur,” she 
said at length. ‘Had Madame lea 
arranged that my girl was to dine with y 
this night?’ 

“The LeCroix’s,” I promptly answeret 

“would expect me to carry out the wis 
of mademoiselle, whatever these might bes 

“Ah” —she bent forward and pierced ni 
with her alert questioning eyes— ‘‘mademo! 
selle then has expressed a desire to din 
with you?” 

(Continued on Page 68) ue 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Far from it, madame. I am at her com- 
mand. I hoped that she would dine. I 
hope now that you and she will dine.” 

“But what has mademoiselle said?”’ this 
grim mother cross-examined. 

“She has not yet appeared,” I answered 
as silkily as I could. 

“But she was expecting you?” she per- 
sisted. 

“No, madame,” I confessed. ‘I have 
not the honor as yet of the acquaintance of 
mademoiselle.”’ 

Madameshowed some relief, and reflected 
on this answer. 

“Do I understand,”’ madame asked with 
icy emphasis, ‘‘that Madame LeCroix sent 
you here—you, a stranger—to conduct my 
unchaperoned daughter 

I had to exonerate Odette. I was bound 
to prove the LeCroix’s guiltless. Besides 
any lie would soon be found out. 

“T have come as a duty, madame,” I 
submitted deferentially. ‘‘Noonesent me.” 

Madame rose in grandeur, staring at me. 
But at that moment an elderly maid came 
soft-footed, panting, showing agitation, 
Madame rose and caught her by the shoul- 
ders, and said in what I am sure she meant 
for an inaudible whisper, ‘‘Que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette galére?”’ 

She looked toward me, but the maid did 
not turn, did not answer, did not even seem 
to consider my presence. She kept gasping 
over and over, ‘‘Madame! Madame— 
here!” 

“Calm yourself, Marie,”’ cried Madame 
Seravin, and she grasped the hand of this 
woman in friendly French fashion. ‘I 
don’t wonder you are surprised. It was my 
whim, the vicomte would also come.” 

“Monsieur le vicomte—here?”’ Marie’s 
face was ashen. She trembled visibly. But 
she resolutely pulled herself together. ‘Oh, 
but, madame, it is good to see you!” she 
cried. She spread out her hands as though 
in delight, flooding madame with a cascade 
of words, telling of the trip over with 
mademoiselle. Everything had gone well; 
and Mademoiselle Odette had not been the 
least bit frightened or ill. “La pauvre 
petite,’ cried Marie in bad but voluble 
French, ‘‘she has the courage of a lion! 
And now she is not at home.” 

“But—but ——”’ madame broke in in 
justifiable perplexity. 

Marie was not to be stopped. 

‘“Mademoiselle will be so sorry,’’ she 
rushed on. ‘‘She will be back soon, I dare 
say. Our little mademoiselle is charmed by 
these streets of brilliance. She ——” 

Madame slipped back and looked curi- 
ously at the excited, garrulous maid. But 
Marie only talked the faster. I knew that 
she was lying; that her young mistress was 
upstairs—had I not seen the golden heels? — 
that she was gaining time for some reason. 
I stood absorbed, forgotten by the two; by 
the puzzled mother, by the almost hys- 
terical maid, who gabbled words faster than 


| most Welsh members of Parliament—say 
| two hundred words a minute. 
the doorbell rang again. The three of us 


And then 


were turned to stone. Not a sound, not a 
movement, until presently from the small 
hall came Henri’s villainous accents: 
“Jacques, you old rascal—he-he! The 
auto—for mademoiselle’s joy ride with 


| Monsieur Charteris—he-he!”’ 


Madame glanced from Marie to me, then 
turned and rushed up the stairs with re- 


_markable agility, Marie making a bad 


| 


second and crying out ‘‘Madame! Ma- 
dame!” 

Henri came gliding in with his thin lips 
set to a diabolical grin. 

‘‘Monsieur Roke,” he said softly in his 
Paris argot of the slums, “‘mademoiselle 
has shot the moon.” 

“‘Shot the moon?” I repeated, jumping 
to my feet. 

“Yes, monsieur. Done a bolt through 
the back alley. Cook saw her.” 

I made the steps to the basement in 
three jumps, ran through the small back 
yard and along the alley to the street. 
There was no sign of a French girl in gold- 
heeled slippers, but one of several taxis 
speeding this way and that might have 
held her. 

m1 

RUSHED back up the servants’ stair- 

way straight to the guest room. I stood 
and looked at a torn dress which lay in a 
circle on the floor like a baked apple with a 
hole in the middle. Odette had evidently 
dragged it off her shoulders, stepped out of 
it, and kicked off her slippers anyhow, for 
one lay in a distant corner and the gold 
heel of the other projected from the folds 
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of the pink-and-white dress. I retrieved 
this slipper and thrust it in my pocket. At_ 
least Ishould have a souvenir of that charm- 
ing picture I had seen on the stairs. 4 

I heard a bell ring and listened, but could 
hear nothing, so I went on searching for 
clews. Sacrilege? Ah, yes, if you like; but 
accident had made me responsible for 
Odette—so I chose to think. A luxurious” 
young lady, I saw. The late sun of a June 
evening gleamed through the open windo 
on a bewildering litter of trifles scattered 
round the mirror on the dressing table. I 
gleamed, too, on a brilliant peacock em- 
broidered on a silk screen which stood in 
front of the chimney piece, and this re 
minded me that a fireless summer grate is 
the favorite hiding place for scraps of paper. 
I got down on my knees, poked about with 
my fingers and gathered a few fragments 
which looked to me like the pieces of a bill. 
I thrust them into my pocket for “iene 


tion later; then I turned to the dressing 
table. Here were the marks of frantic haste 

“Monsieur!”’ ‘ 

I wheeled at the indignant cry. A button 
of my coat caught in something which 
hung on the back of a chair. In the door- 
way stood Marie, staring as though she 
had caught me red-handed in murder. r 

“Has mademoiselle friends in London?” 
I demanded sternly, knowing that I looked 
ridiculous. A bewildering mass of lace, silk 
and blue ribbon was hanging down in front 
of me, and as I spoke I was trying to dis- 
entangle the filmy thing with clumsy hands 
that projected from powdered sleeves. 

“Monsieur will tear the jacket!”’ Mari 
cried, and she ran over and knelt before 
me, plying plump fingers. 

I repeated my question as she rose to he 
feet, but before she could answer the sound 
of madame’s voice came ringing up the 
stairs—ringing joyful, staccato with pleas- 
ure, ending in a crescendo of laughter. 

‘Mademoiselle has come back?’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt is an explanation from monsieur tha 
is needed,” Marie said sulkily as she laid 
the desecrated garment tenderly on a chat 

“But is she found?” 


“Yes, monsieur.”’ 4 

I dragged from her the ludicrously 
simple explanation. Odette, supposed to 
dress as quietly as a nun, had arrayed her- 
self like a butterfly. Marie was to hold the 
unexpected mother downstairs. Odette was 
to slip out of the dress and the back way, 
come in at the front and fall into mother’s | 
arms; then Marie was to fly to the room 
and hide the gorgeous garments. But the 
villainous words of the imbecile Henri had 
sent madame rushing upstairs. Madame 
had been désespérée. She had thought ‘her 
daughter gone. Hence joy in the prompt_ 
return, caresses, endearments, laughter, 
and a postponement of questions. 

I laughed as I listened, but Marie said 
spitefully that it was no laughing matter. 
She rapped my funny bone so sharply with 
the brush that I winced. I had greatly 
embarrassed mademoiselle, she charged. I 
had done more. I had all but compromised 
mademoiselle. What was I doing here 
anyhow? Why had I thrust myself in? 
Who was I? How had Henri come to speak 
so wickedly? i 

“T’ll tell you all about myself,” I replied 
with what I hoped was winning candor, “‘if 
you will tell me where mademoiselle was 
going in that beautiful dress.” 

“‘That is none of your business,’’ Marie 
answered in good downright English. 

“Your rebuke,” I said, “‘is just, though 
blunt. Perhaps you’d better not tell ma-) 
demoiselle that I was in her room.” 

“No fear!’’ More sound English. | 

“T will now,’’ I announced, ‘“‘go to. 
madame and explain all.” | 

“eé No!” e 

Marie’s prohibition was fiercely utterea. 
Madame was worn out with her long 
journey. She was engaged with mademor 
selle. Onno account must they be disturbed. 
Monsieur must go out the back way. His 
hat she would bring to him. She hurried 
away, and I followed silently, witli no in- 
tention of slinking out by the alleyway. 
Not only must my explanation be made 
that night with due humility, but I must 
get even with LeCroix. To meet Odette 
was to beat my partner and to clear her in 
her mother’s eyes, for her manner would 
prove that I was a stranger. 

I turned the handle of the drawing-room 
door and lingered for an instant. Marie, 
returning with the hat, ran forward witha 
cry. I stepped inside and shut the door in 
her face. Madame checked a ripple of 
laughter and stared at me. I stared, not at 


but at her only companion—an old 
n, white-haired, with a pale unwrinkled 


e. 

‘IT did not know—I thought aay 
mmered out, confused, but this aston- 
ing Madame Seravin cut me off short. 
‘My dear Monsieur Charteris,”’ she cried, 
ou are always welcome.” 


yng-lost son. She turned and presented 
-as the young partner of Monsieur 
Sroix, and she said as she tapped me on 
arm that the inside of my head was far 
er than the outside looked. Suddenly 
bent forward, and I saw her nostrils 
teh. She inhaled the scent of Odette’s 
mine, stared, expressed by her look the 
h to assassinate me then and there—and 
‘ed by smiling on me as though she 
ed me. 
Monsieur le Vicomte de Levilier, for that 
; the name I had caught, bowed with a 
» dignity. ° Madame’s affection for me 
ame yet more tender. 
‘I was just telling the vicomte, mon- 
ir,” she said, ‘‘how I missed my daugh- 
by just three minutes. It is the worst of 
<, is it not? But even if I had caught 
“’—she turned to the vicomte—‘‘I 
ld not have kept her. Such an engage- 
it cannot be put aside. I should have 
to let her go.” 
‘he vicomte bowed; I tried to look as 
‘ugh I understood. 
I shall wait for her here,’? madame 
tinued. “‘What is dinner to a mother? 
; with you, monsieur, it is different. 
msieur Charteris comes by the direct 
d of Providence. He places himself at 
disposal. He is a gourmet. Oh, yes, 
* she ran on, turning to me. “I 
e heard more of you than you think. 
dame LeCroix is a great letter writer. 
nsieur le Vicomte will allow you to con- 
t him to dinner, Monsieur Charteris.”’ 
he fixed me with her stern compelling 
3, her gaze made more hypnotic by the 
Je on her lips. 
Will monsieur honor me?”’ I said in my 
; manner. 
fonsieur le Vicomte de Levilier would, 
I thought madame would embrace me. 
‘To-morrow, monsieur,”’ she said to the 
mmte; ‘‘déjeuner at twelve. Odette will 
jo-happy.’’. 
jhe vicomte straightened his shoulders 
itily and succeeded in looking as young 
ifty-five. I suspected the truth then, 
I believe that I made some kind of 
‘ified exclamation, for madame turned 
head and sternly chided me with those 
aordinary piercing eyes. Dazed, I 
kly led the vicomte to the door. He 
sed to kiss the hand of madame, then 
ped me by the curb. 
‘The Carlton, Henri,’’ I ordered. 
'sank back into luxurious cushions and 
»ped my forehead. Was Odette in the 
se? Had she done a bolt? Was her 
sher such a woman of steel as to have 
tied off that situation, and sent two 
| out of the way, knowing that her 
ghter had fled from her into the streets 
;ondon? 
‘glanced sidewise at the elderly guest 
had been so strangely wished on me. I 
iuld have been proud of him under or- 
circumstances; he certainly looked 
iristocrat. He was chatting pleasantly, 
I was nodding and smiling as though I 
‘d. He wished to buy some flowers, he 
;. We went out of our way to Piccadilly, 
ire I knew that a florist kept late hours. 
ld monsieur mind getting out with 
—his English was very little? I had 
| pleasure. of ordering a resplendent 
iet of flowers sent to Mademoiselle 
vin. The vicomte’s manner was subtly 
jificant; he wished not only to charm 
‘tte but to convey to me that he had the 
et to charm her. 
shad the story clear now. Odette had 
from this man and this mother-made 
itlage, and had fled again when over- 
m. But the vicomte obviously knew 
ting of flights, nor of the girl’s repug- 
ie. He hummed a cheerful chanson as. 
beéntered the automobile, and asked for 
tady store. None was open, but he sent 
yribboned box of chocolates that cost 
three pounds from the kiosk in the 
y of the hotel. 
© was interesting at dinner. He had a 
fsant wit and seemed younger than his 
4s except when he lifted either arm 
lenly. He visibly winced then, but he 
#e no admissions about rheumatism. 
2 hegot intoserious trouble. Hestopped 
8, passed an entire course, and finally 
sed himself on the plea that he must 
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send a telegram. I was sure that something 
had got underneath the plate which held 
his false, white, even teeth and was giving 
him agony. He came back, stately, smiling, 
and ate with a good appetite. 

We sipped our coffee beneath the palms. 
He spoke frankly now of the impending 
marriage. Mademoiselle—he smiled in- 
dulgently—had had the whim for a London 
trousseau; all such whims should be in- 
dulged; the charming fantasies of women 
should be encouraged. Did I not agree? 
And madame, too, had a whim. It was de- 
lightful when ladies hold years at bay by 
indulging the impulse of the moment, was 
it not? She had suggested that he and she 
should follow and surprise the daughter. 

He had a self-satisfied smile. He was 
confident that the daughter would be over- 
joyed to see him. How that Spartan mother 
must have lied and cajoled, I thought; and 
on my word I was sorry for the vicomte. 
Beneath his graceful cynicism and the hard 
egotism of his engaging manner I thought I 
could see some genuine feeling. It was 
monstrous, abhorrent that he should have 
fallen in love with a girl hardly of age; and, 
of course, he was ridiculous; but I blamed 
the mother, not him. 

I saw him into a taxi, and again felt 
sorry for him when he smiled blithely on 
me and lifted his hat. I walked over to my 
near-by club, wondering if French mothers 
really had the same control over their 
daughters as before the war and whether 
mariages de convenance continued among a 
people who had been so shocked and 
scarred. It was incredible. 

“Some mothers have not changed,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘but all daughters have.” 

I called up my manservant at my cham- 
bers. Monsieur LeCroix, he informed me, 
had burst in much excited and had searched 
my rooms from end to end without so much 
as saying ‘‘By your leave.” 

“Searched the rooms, Jamison—what 
for?”’ ; 

“He didn’t say right out, sir,”” Jamison 
answered in his level voice, ‘‘but he talked 
to himself. I gathered, sir, he was looking 
for a lady.” 

I went straight to LeCroix’s house, where 
a trembling Jacques opened tome. His eyes 
appeared to make fantastic trips in and 
out of their sockets. He stared into the 
darkness over my shoulders. 

““Go, Monsieur Roke, go!’”’ he stuttered. 
“Monsieur LeCroix will kill you.’ He 
rolled his ‘‘r’s’’ till they boomed like a 
small distant drum. 

“Kill me, Jacques—— Why?” 

“Oh, sir, I hope’’—again he peered 
out—‘‘you have brought her back.” 

“‘T have not been looking for her, Jacques. 
I have been dining the vicomte.”’ 

Jacques shook his head mournfully. 

“That is your cunning, Monsieur Le- 
Croix says. Forgive me that I speak 
plainly. If he should come out, there will 
be murder. Go, monsieur, I implore!” 

He caught at my coat tails as I brushed 
past him, but dropped them with a 
frightened cry. I was sure that he had 
grasped the golden heel and thought it a 
pistol butt. I heard retreating footsteps 
above, below as I went to LeCroix’s den. 
The whole household had been listening. 
I flung open the door. 

My partner, purple-faced, his eyes bulg- 
ing, jumped from a chair, stared at me for 
an instant, then deliberately kicked a 
footstool clear across the room. 

“What have you done with her?” he 
cried in a terrible voice. 

“Don’t be a fool!’ I said sharply. 

“You have betrayed my house, my con- 
fidence!’”’ he bellowed. ‘‘A mother weeps 
upstairs in the arms of my wife for a daugh- 
ter who is not. Shame is on my house!” 
He snarled at me as he dragged a paper 
from his pocket. ‘‘And you exult—you 
laugh!’ He held my forgotten note up 
before my eyes and struck it with the back 
of his great hand. ‘‘You have disgraced 
yourself,’ he shouted—‘“‘scélérat that you 
are!” : 

“You will have a stroke,”’ I warned. 

I sat down and lighted a cigarette. He 
went on raving. From time to time I inter- 
jected a word of denial or explanation, 
and puffed away while the storm raged. 
Even in fiercest eruption, LeCroix was a 
logical voleano. He acutely marshaled the 
damning evidence: I had obviously been 
in secret correspondence with this unhappy 
girl. .I had slipped back to London. My 


confederate had lured him—LeCroix— 


away from the house under pretext of sell- 
ing ships over a.dinner table at a hotel far 
away in the country. I had ordered his 
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Hes atypical GT D 
tool set—sixty sizes of 
finely made drills in ahandy 
drill stand. Sets like this 
trademarked “@ VT D” run 
from $4.35 to $38.50 (list 
prices) according tonumber 
and size of drills in the set, 


Tl [D Repair Tool 


Sets for First Aid Service 


HERE’S a real advantage to you in buying drills, taps, dies, 
reamers and pipe tools by the set instead of singly. 


When your automobile, farm implement, engine, piping system, 
or almost any machine you own goes wrong, the chances are that 
drilling, reaming or threading repairs will be needed to put it 
right again. 


That’s where the tool-set idea comes in. It would be impossible 
to anticipate just what part is likely to wear out or break or the 
size and kind of tool required to fix it, but there’s no need to 
worry if the repair man keeps a full assortment of tools and sizes 
ready, each set in its own handy box. 


No machine can last forever. Accidents will happen, wherever 
there’s rust, vibration or strain. But those long and costly delays, 
on the road, on the farm or in the shop can be saved by making 
sure that GT D repair sets are at hand when needed. 


@TD tools are of the highest standard of workmanship. Any 
workman who wants the best tools will find them in GYD sets 
—and they cost no more than good tools should cost. 


Where To Get @T D Tools 


There is a hardware or auto accessory dealer near you who sells GTD 
repair tools singly or in sets—or will get them for you. See him, tell 
him what you are likely to need repaired, and he will tell you ‘the 
drilling, reaming or threading sets you ought to have to do the ‘work. 
Or write for our special booklets described below—sent free to any 
address. 


oll iNssil W | Is 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Greenfield, Massachusetts ey: 
Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation of Canada, Limited, Galt, Ontario 


GYD TAPS - DIES - DRILLS ‘- REAMERS ~- GAGES 
MACHINE TOOLS - PIPE TOOLS - MILLING CUTTERS 


Rie booklets are free to anybody, pro- 
fessional or amateur, interested in pro- 
longing the life of any machine im- 


GT D 


Corporation 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Please send me 
without charge the 


lement or appli booklet (or booklets) on the 
P PP gance, Check following subjects checked: 
the coupon and _ indicate Tools for automobile or 


motor boat repair work. 

Repair tools for the farm. 

_____ (“‘How I Fixed It’’) 

_________Tools for fitting and repairing pipe. 

______.Tools used in making railway repairs. 
__Tools used in structural work, mines, etc. 


the booklet (or 
booklets) you 
need. 


Name 


Street 


City State SEP 107 
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ie Standard Fyuipment on 
» << More Than 200 Leading Makes 
© of Cars Trucks and Tractors 


—because Alemite High 
Pressure Lubricating Sys 
tem actually accomplishes 
Positive Chassis Lubrication. 


Clean lubricant is forced 
into each bearing under 
500 pounds pressure by a 
few turns of the compressor 


handle. 


Alemite reduces deprecia- 
tion, maintenance and re- 
placement costs. 


Easily Installed by Anyone 


Alemite High Pressure Lubricat- 
ing System consists of one compressor 
with flexible steel hose and*ball check 
fittings to replace oil and grease cups 
on any make of car, truck or tractor. 


Priced from $7.85 to $30.00, depend- 
ing upon number of points of lubri- 
cation and style of fittings. 


Ask your dealer, garage or repair man 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
361 WEST SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Also Manufacturers of Bassick Gas-Co-Lator, Bassick Graphite Penetrating Oil and Bassick 
Shur-Lite No Wire Cigar Lighter. 


There is an Alemite Lubricator Company in each of the following cities : 


Baltimore Charleston Fargo Montreal, Canada — St. Louis 

Boston Chicago Indianapolis John Millen & Son, Ltd. St. Paul 

Bridgeport Cleveland Jacksonville Newark Salt Lake City 

Buffalo Dallas Kansas City New Orleans} San Francisco 

Butte Denver Los Angeles New York, *See below Seattle 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada Detroit Louisville Omaha Toronto, Canada — 

Alemite Lubricator Co. Des Moines Milwaukee Philadelphia Jobn Millen & Son, Ltd. 
of Canada, N. W. El Paso Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 


* The Bassick Service Corporation, 1780 Broadway 


Alemite Lubricant is a high grade semi-solid 
grease specially selected for use with Alemite High 
Pressure Lubricating System. In patented container 
for clean, convenient filling of Alemite Compressor. 
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auto—LeCroix’s own auto; Henri had con- 
fessed this. My deceived and miserable 
victim had dressed herself as for a grand 
ball of ceremony. At a fortunate moment 
the injured mother had arrived. I had 
brazened it out and tried to establish an 
alibi by taking Monsieur le Vicomte to 
dinner. But the frightened daughter, over- 
come by conscience, unable to face a 
deceived mother, had fled panic-stricken. 
She had gone, of course, to the rendezvous. 
To her I was returning when I had com- 
pleted this impudent farce of appearing 
again at the house which I had betrayed. 
Where was she? Where had I intended to 
take her in that costume of the ball? Had 
I meant to bring her back before he—Le- 
Croix—returned? Or had I 

At this point the flow of red-hot lava 
gave place to the misty vapors of sentiment. 
Le Croix all but cried and his voice trem- 
bled to a stop. He listened now. I found 
it unexpectedly easy to convince him. In 
the end he cooled so abruptly that I almost 
fancied I could hear the hiss of red-hot 
iron plunged into water. 

“Madame Seravin was right,’’ he mut- 
tered with an accent of despair. ‘‘It is now 
of the most serious.’”’ He shook his big 
head. “I hoped it was just a lark of 
America.” He buried his fat cheeks in his 
hands, and his eyes looked as though they 
were about to drop great tears. 

“But this is awful,’’ he said. ‘‘She went 
out alone into the night. She flew from 
the sound of the voice of the mother who 
has loved and cherished her. It is a stain 
on my house. It is a discredit to la patrie. 
Her mother and my wife mourn for a girl 
who has disgraced herself forever. She is 
imbecile! She is mad! A great match! A 
splendid match! He is rich and old, and 
she must soon be a widow.” He flung out 
his hands as though repulsing, now and 
forever, this daring daughter of France. 

“She did right to bolt,’’ I said bluntly. 
“To marry her to that galvanized corpse 
would be a crime.” 

He sprang to his feet and walked up and 
down with that catlike, graceful stride that 
marks all the large-framed stout Frenchmen 
of the south. 

“You do not understand,” he said in a 
voice of pity. ‘‘It is your barbarous Amer- 
ican view of marriage. These things are 
so crudely managed there. A girl, a silly 
girl, is allowed to carry out her mad whims 
without regard to the wishes of wiser and 
older relatives. It is impossible for you,” 
he declared vehemently, “‘to understand 
the volcanic act of this disgraceful girl, and 
what it means to a French mother.” 

“T understand,” I said, ‘‘that you have 
searched my rooms.” 

‘‘A thousand pardons—I was excited.” 

I saw him going toward his cigar box to 
make a conciliatory offer to me. In self- 
defense I hastily took a cigar from my own 
case. 

“Has she friends in London?” I asked. 

“None!”’? Hespat out the words. ‘‘Not 
one!” 

“Except in this house,’”’ I corrected. He 
flung down the ignited match without 
lighting his cigar. 

“She has none here,’”’ he said. He swept 
a solemn gesture as though mourning one 
lately dead. 

““Yes—one!” I cried. ‘“‘Does she speak 
English?” 

LeCroix looked sullenly at me and seated 
himself heavily. 

“Monsieur and Madame Seravin were 
not happy,” he explained. ‘‘He went to 
New Orleans when Odette was a child of 
seven. He took her. He was my friend, 
but—well, he was a firebrand like me. And 
madame—you have seen madame. It was 
fire and ice. He died in New Orleans about 
as the war opened and Odette was sent 
back to her mother.” 

He lighted his cigar at last, avoiding my 
surprised eyes. 

“You never told me that mademoiselle 
had been brought up in the United States.” 

An inimitable large gesture of the hands, 
then, “‘She was a creation of the imagina- 
tion,” he said—‘‘a creation of art. It 
began in jest. Madame LeCroix and I im- 
agined an ideal and confronted you with it. 
When you boasted of American girls we 
answered with the perfect French girl, and 
we called her Odette.’’ He sighed heavily. 
“‘We are punished.” He flung away his 
just lighted cigar. 

“She knows then,” I said, reassured, 
“how to take care of herself.” 

“She has learned in your terrible coun- 
ret he cried, ‘“‘how to break a mother’s 

eart.”’ 
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I madeno answer. I wassorry for mot 
and daughter. Madame had lived in 
lation in a small French town, unchan, 
in ideas, unaffected by a world upset; ; 
she had thought to apply to an Amerie; 
bred girl the customs and practices of 
own youth. 

“The girl deceived Madame LeCroix 
me,” LeCroix said. ‘‘She was charmi 
Roke. She was all that we had imagined 
appearance, in manner. She was elega 
She hadesprit. The visit had been arrang 
We expected her with pleasure. We 
ceived her with delight. She conce; 
from us that the vicomte’s offer had ec 
on the eve of her departure; that 
journey had been canceled; that she h 
fled secretly from her mother’s house. 
mother telegraphed that she was engage 
and asked that we guard her carefully,” 

“And so,” I said, “‘you sent me to}Plym 
outh.”’ 

“Pardon, Roke, it was our duty.” 

“‘She must have foreseen that she wo 
be followed.’’ 

‘She did not expect it,’’ LeCroix deni 
“‘She left a letter with her mother. I hi 
seen it. Her flight would convince 
vicomte, she said, that his suit was hoy 
less, and would prove to her mother t 
daughter could no longer be delivered 
baggage at an old man’s door. Do ni 
smile!” he cried in a voice of thun¢ 
“The letter was of the kind one learn 
write in your cursed country. But 
girl did not know her mother. Oh, no, 
did not know! A girl’s whim; a Lon 
trousseau; a few weeks of freedom with 
trusted friends, the LeCroix’s—so § 
smiling madame to an infatuated vicom 
How if they followed to London, to deli 
an unsuspecting fiancée and secure 
invaluable taste of the bridegroom?” 

“‘He is a connoisseur in ladies’ cloth 
then?” I asked with a curl of my lip. 

“He is not without experience,’ was 
dry answer. 

“‘And you support this monstrous n 
riage?” ; 

LeCroix hunched his great shoulders 

“No Frenchman,” he answered, “ 
ports a revolting daughter. The familj 
our unit. It is sacred.” 3 

“‘But when she comes back, LeCroix 
course, you—her mother—you take 
back.” 

“If her flight is known, certainly n 
he cried with decision—‘‘unless she agree 
to enter a convent. That is all that is] 
to her. She cannot hope to marry. } 
mother cannot be expected to forgive : 
to live with a daughter so unnatural.” 

““A shame—a burning shame!”’ I fle 

“‘Justice!’’ he answered. ‘She thre 
away everything—honor, reputation, ag 
marriage. Monsieur le Vicomte is of 
high aristocracy; she, like us, is of 
bourgeoisie.”” LeCroix clenched his | 
and shook them in the air. “‘A great n 
riage!”’ he cried, his voice trembling 2 
reflected on the glories from which the 
had fled. ‘‘He will die soon. She coule 
a queen—a queen of society in Paris. E 
She could not put up with him fo 
month, one year at the most—absurd! 
we are merciful, Roke.’”’ He turned 
added in a lower tone, “‘We give her 
chance.” 

“Oh, do you?” I asked, skeptically 
ing at my cigar and thinking hard. It 
been clear to me for some time that it m 
be I who must find this girl. I was wonder 
ing how to set about it. 

““Ves,’”’ said LeCroix with solemn @ 
phasis, “‘the tender heart of a mother sh 
mercy. Ifthe girl comes back now, quid 
before the vicomte discovers that she ha 
disappeared, her mother’s arms and 
front door will be open to her.” 

“On condition, I suppose,’ I said, “1 
she marries this old man.” F 

“Certainly.” 

“Tf I find her,” I said hastily, ‘‘I shal 
bring her back to that.” 

“You will not look for her,’’ said 1 
partner, eying me straight. “‘It’s no 
matter that you can interfere in wil 
compromising the daughter of your pa 
ner’s oldest friend. I have only to pw 
like that to know that you—to say it qu 
bluntly—will mind your own busine 

“There is no argument against that 
admitted, but I did not alter my decisl 

I found myself speculating as to wha 
do with Odette, if and when I found! 
But I dropped unprofitable reflections 
the door opened to admit Madame Sera 
She wore a rough gray woolen wrapper 
her hair was in slight disorder, but sh 
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30 erect and there was such a splendid hard 
jignity about her that I quickly forgot her 
jishabille. 

‘Pardon my intrusion, messieurs,’” she 
said, bowing. She seated_herself: in’ the 
shair which.the surprised LeCroix placed 
‘or her... “‘I must know from monsieur’s 
ywn lips that he protected the honor of the 
1ouse of LeCroix.’’ 

Istared at her blankly. I could not think 
vhat she meant. 

“A* painful family circumstance,” ma- 
Jame went on in herstately, composed way, 
‘compelled me to makea sudden demand on 
Monsieur Charteris. I felt that the partner 
#f my husband’s-old friend would not fail 
ne in my hour of need.” 
| “Twas pleased to be of service, madame,” 
| answered. ‘I did-my best to entertain 
‘he vicomte.”’ - 

“T thank you, monsieur. I knew that I 
sould trust not only to your courtesy but 
‘o your wit.’”’ She glanced at me appre- 
iensively.. ‘‘I am sure it was not needed 
‘© warn monsieur to maintain a discreet 
tilence.”’ 

| I*put my hand across my chest and 
teeply inclined my head. It was not 
lone in derision—mechanically I adopted 
i mannerism of my~partner. . It was piti- 
ul to me to see this mother, outwardly 
o calm, maintaining:so sternly the dignity 
'f her ideals. They might be wrong; they 
Jaight seem to me futile; she might care 
aore that her daughter’s secret. should 
se kept than what happened to the girl; 
‘ut her strength and her composure com- 
anded respect. My grandiloquent flourish 
yas construed to mean that I had main- 
‘ained the honor ofthe house of Seravin, 
ind had not hinted to the vicomte’ that 
nademoiselle was missing. Madame bent 
gain her rigid back, and again expressed 
‘rofound thanks. 

“Everything is well then,’’ she declared 
‘ith a startling change of voice. “No 
wkward-explanations are necessary be- 
‘ond the confines of the family. I consider 
Tonsieur Charteris of the family. Made- 
hoiselle Seravin has returned.” 

“What?’’ I cried, and I know I looked as 
jough’I doubted her. 

“Grace a bon Dieu!” murmured LeCroix, 
‘nd he drew a breath so deep that it sounded 
ke the sigh of a blacksmith’s bellows. 
‘hen he rolled: out half a dozen questions. 
fadame Seravin sat silent until he became 
‘uiet. Madame then looked with profound 
opeal into the eyes of my partner. 

‘It means: much. inconvenience to you, 
‘Lonsieur LeCroix,” she said, ‘‘and to your 
ousehold—but especially to you.” Her 
dice, her manner implored paréon. ‘‘My 
‘rl came back by. the way she had gone.” 
he bent her head-and there was an instant 
t.impressive silence. ‘‘Alas’’—Madame 
eravin tapped ‘her forehead with her fore- 
nger—‘‘we can only have pity for her. She 
ill. She is delirious. Her strange actions 
-e thus explained. We have sent for the 
doctor. We have put her to bed.” 
_Madame’s voice trembled, but I caught 
‘quick exchange of glances. I detected two 
airs’ of. eyes darting at me as though to 
»e how I.was impressed by this news. I 
lought of those twinkling feet, in which 
ere no‘signs of fever; of that cool voice 
urmuring~‘instructions to Jacques, “in 
hich was no delirium. I knew that 
‘tademoiselle had not come back. 
-“Qdette has scarlet fever.” 

~“Mon- Dieu,” exclaimed LeCroix, step- 
ng back; “‘but that is infectious!” 

Was he deceived? Was he acting for my 
enefit? » It was so perfectly done that 
doubted. . 

“Tt is*the hand of Providence,” said 
ladame Seravin. ‘‘The disease is not yet 
. the infectious stage. Madame your wife 
rees with me that you should not be ex- 
sed to‘risk. Ah, yes’’—she turned her 
»ad—“‘it‘is Jacques. He has placed your 
ortmanteau in the hall. It is packed.” 
“My portmanteau?- But—but a 
_“Tt’s the wish of your good wife,’’ said 
adame‘Seravin. “She says that affairs 

much moment claim you each hour.” She 
2gs that:you'shall not expose yourself. ‘In 
‘is country itis not legal that you go out 
to the world every day from a-house that. 


I2Croix. .“‘The vicomte’s hotel! And I 
‘ust entertain and. console the vicomte 
hile his fiancée is recovering.” 

/“Ts it not well to do that?” Madame 
‘avin asked composedly. “It is a good 


ids an*infectious case. She thinks that » 
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hotel, they say, and there will be company 
and distraction for you, Monsieur LeCroix.” 
» LeCroix nodded ‘and turned: to meas 
Jacques appeared at the door with his light 
overcoat. d 

“Come on, Roke,” he said. 

A voice from above, softly modulated 
but carrying, conveyed a tender message 
and a good night from madame ‘to* her 
husband. He gallantly kissed his hand 
upward as we passed through the hall. 

“T’ hope,” I said to Madame Seravin, 
“for a speedy recovery for mademoiselle.” 
I stared at her in wonder, almost believing 
that Odette was upstairs ill. 

“Monsieur,”’ she answered with grati- 
tude in her voice, ‘‘has been all that I ex- 
pected of him to-night. I know that his 
discretion will continue.” 

“Rely upon me,.madame,” I said, and 
by this.time Jacques had whistled up a taxi. 

In the \taxi:I asked LeCroix if he had 
believed madame for at least one instant. 

“T never disbelieve a lady,”’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘‘In these delicate matters of the 
feminine it is the exquisite esprit of the 
woman which intuitively knows what to do. 
I was told to go—I went.’’. At my door he 
solemnly. adjured me: ‘If: disgrace has 
come to the family of Seravin under my 
roof it is the-duty of my friend and partner 
to help to carry out the brilliant conception 
of the heartbroken mother. Good night, 
Roke.” 

I explained. to my sleepy. man that 
Monsieur LeCroix had been inflicted with a 
sudden attack of madness, but had quite re- 
covered, and that the lady whom he fancied 
he had mislaid was safe at his house under 
the care of his wife. I shot the bolt of 
my sitting-room door, extracted the golden- 
heeled slipper from my pocket and made 
use of it asa paper weight. It kept 
the breeze from the open window from 
blowing away the fragments which I had 
scooped up from the grate in Odette’s 
room. I pieced these patiently together, 
becoming more and more surprised as let- 
ters and words grew before my eyes. A 
wine merchant’s bill rendered to Miss 
Seravin lay in front of me—a bill for six 
pints of champagne and for a hundred 
cigarettes. The wine was of a well-known 
brand, of the delicious nineteen-hundred- 
and-four vintage. Its price was staggering; 
that of the cigarettes was twenty-two shil- 
lings and sixpence. The parcel was to be 
sent by rail to Miss Angela Egerton, Hen- 
lease House, Folkestone. 

“Decidedly,” I thought, ‘‘ this Mademoi- 
selle Odette, this jeune fille, so demure, so 
quietly brought up, knows a thing or two.” 

I went to bed with the conviction that 
Odette was sound asleep at Folkestone, 
and that on the morrow I should easily 
find her. 

Iv 

FOUND the next morning that LeCroix 

had already arrived at the office. He 
dragged me into his private room, banged 
the door, placed two great hands on my 
shoulders and said with tears in his voice 
that Madame Seravin had a mother’s 
heart behind a breast of marble. He had 
been summoned at dawn, and had slipped 
guiltily into his own house. He—but he 
was-forced to stop by a yawn which dis- 
closed a red tongue clear to the roots. 

““A strange, beautiful sight is the sun- 
rise,’’. he said dreamily after the long full 
stop of this portentous gape. Madame, he 
said, could no longer endure suspense or 
remain inactive. She was prepared to do 
anything, to sacrifice everything, if she 
could hold once again in her arms this 
wandering daughter. She had even sug- 
gested the police. 

“Odette is an alien,” I said. ‘‘She must 
register everywhere. They will find her in 


a day.” 
“Bah!’”? LeCroix looked at me and 
snorted. ‘‘And so you would have her 


prosecuted, and the case repeated in every 
paper in England and France. She has no 
identity book, and she was not registered 
with’ the aliens’ office.” 

I looked my surprise on hearing this. 

“Could I guess,’’’ LeCroix asked with 
ironical emphasis, ‘‘that I entertained a 
wolf in the dress of an innocent lambkin? 
Could I foresee that she would tear from her 
back her virginal robe and flee to the wilds 
when she’ heard the voice of a mother? If 
she had. remained quietly in my house no 
one would have troubled her. The truth 
is, Roke, my boy, I forgot all about the 
identity , book.’’ 

He plumped.down in his chair, put his 
elbows on his desk; framed in his hands his 
great face, now more like a tomato than a 
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ripe Tokay grape—he had gone from tawny 
tored—and stared at meas one who craves 
help in personal trouble. The truth 
flashed on me. 

“You, too, would be prosecuted,” I ex- 
claimed... He wagged his head in confir- 
mation. 

“A householder who harbors an unreg- 
istered alien,” I said with a grin. ‘But 
it might not be prison, my poor friend. It 
might only be a fine.” 

“Bah! It is not prison or the money. 
It is the notoriety.” 

“Thave always thought you a shrinking 
violet,”’ I asserted with what I pretended 
was'a winning smile. 

“T cannot afford notoriety,’”’ he snapped. 
He leaped to his feet and twirled me round 
witha powerful clutch of his hand on my 
arm. ‘We, you and I, cannot afford it!’ 
he hissed in my ear. ‘‘Are you paying in- 
come tax in two countries?”’ he demanded 
as though certain of a negative answer. 
“Are you giving up all that these English 
sharks claim, and paying in the United 
States too?” 

“Yes,”’ I retorted with offensive con- 
sciousness of virtue. 

LeCroix backed away and stared at me. 
He was convinced, for he said, ‘‘Ah, well, 
you have no wife. You can afford to be 


honest. But I——” He flung up his hands. || 


“Notoriety,”’ he burst out bitterly, ‘“‘ brings 
ferrets of the treasury, French ferrets, 
English ferrets. They gnaw their way 
through books of account and wriggle away 
with the last franc in the till.” His voice 
sank to a hoarse whisper. ‘“‘And they send 
you to jail. No! No! No police, thank 
you! I told madame of private inquiry 
agents.” 

“Tmpossible!”’ I objected. ‘‘That way 
leads to scandal and blackmail.’ 

“Pschutt!’’ LeCroix clicked. ‘I know 
that.”” He stared at me from solemn, 
questioning eyes. ‘I do not understand 
the American point of view. Would an 
American consider this misguided girl as 
still eligible?” 

I think that my answei was a master- 
piece of tact. 

“Tt is an escapade,” I said. ‘‘It does 
not reflect seriously on Odette. And yet a 
serious American would seriously hesitate 
before making serious proposals.” 


We were speaking in French, and the | 
word serious in that language has an even | 


more serious significance than in English. 
LeCroix pondered my oracular response 
and then asked if I meant that an American 


would neither flirt too lightly with her nor | 
permit himself too deep an interest. I | 


agreed that he had expressed my meaning 
better than I could myself. I understood 
his drift now. The inquiry agent meant 
me. Here was huge luck. I had been won- 
dering how I was to get away. I pre- 
tended to be lost in deep reflection. 

“Tf I could spare the time”—I thought 
aloud; but I shook my head and turned as 
toward my desk. 

“You can! You shall!’’ LeCroix had 
been pacing the room so fast as to suggest 
to me a well-groomed but nervous tiger. 
Now he caught my shoulders again. ‘“‘I 


will do the work of ten. Be content. Go! | 


Find her!” 

“You refused my offer last night.’ 

“Bah! Twelve hours ago.” 

“Then send the vicomte home.” 

“He is not a schoolboy to be given a 
railway ticket and labeled,’ LeCroix re- 
joined. ‘‘Leave him to the mother. 
must detach him.” 

“But she will detach him?” 


She 


LeCroix earnestly promised complete | 


freedom of choice to Odette, and assured 
me with fiery vehemence that she should 
not be the victim of indirect pressure. 

“‘T will find her,”’ I said. 

LeCroix, deeply grateful, wrung my two 
hands in portentous silence. To my re- 
quest for a photograph he answered with a 
grimace. 

““There was one on her passport, I sup- 
pose. She did not forget that or her purse. 
She is a little cat for cleverness. She has 
gray eyes, oval face, dark-brown hair and 
whiter skin than most French girls from the 
Midi. Not fair, you understand, but not 
olive-brown, and she has color which glows 
like a soft blush in the evening.” 

“You observe minutely.” 

“‘What is worth observation commands 
it,” was his sententious rejoinder. ‘Her 
voice is pleasant. She speaks English 


- without accent, they say. I am no judge.” 


‘“Any marks, any peculiarities?” I ques- 
tioned briskly. 
LeCroix grinned at me. 
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An Oven Cab that 
outlasts the Truck. 


HIS new Highland Open Cab, for use on 

short hauls in congested traffic, has been 

built to the famous Highland standard. 
It is almost indestructible. 


Highland Engineers have applied the estab- 
lished Highland principle of using wood where 
wood is best and steel where steel is.best. The 
steel panels cannot: warp; the wood frames 
cannot crystallize; and the cab will remain 
quiet. 


It is produced in quantity with complete jig 
and tool equipment; built in units; shipped 
knocked down ‘at the lowest; transportation 
charges—a better cab than you ever saw be- 
fore at any price! 

Steel panels are re-inforced by a heavy T 
moulding spot welded to the front edge; at the 
top the panel fits-into a deep groove in the roof 
to pérmit expansion; there are bellows cushions 
in pairs, spring lazy back, convenient rack for 
shipping books, sliding window in rear. 


Dealers: You can get good business 
replacing worn-out cabs and seats 
with the new Highland open cab. 


Write now for discounts and literature. 
THE HIGHLAND BODY MFG. COMPANY 
401 Township Avenue, Elmwood Place, CINCINNATI,O. 

Stocks also at Detroit, Chicago and New York. 


I-TON TRUCK 
PATENTEO 


Widen the service range of the truck. 
Permit more tonnage with greater 
speed. Hold the load firm. Protect 
against spring breakage. Greater rid- 
ing comfort. Increase truck profits. 
Write for Booklet A. 


BURPEE-JOHNSONCO. 
InN Dt ANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


uous Corn-Popper and Peanut-Roasting 
| Machine offers splendid opportunity. 
Handsome, durable, efficient. Gets quick 


your till. Adds profit to your income. 


nage 


Corn Poppers 
and Peanut Roasters 


izes and styles for all classes of trade— 

| Drug, Grocery, Cigar, Fruit, Wholesale 

and Retail Confectionery, General; De- 

-] partment Stores, and Picture Theaters. 

Machines to operate by hand, steam or 

electricity, using gas or gasoline for fuel, 

Add Pop-Corn and Add Profit. Free 
book tells how. Write today. 

Kingery Mtg: Co., Dept. 171, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 1881. 
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Showers Furniture Is Not the Equal 
In Quality of Furniture Selling at 
Twice Its Price — But at Its Price 
It Is An UNEQUALLED VALUE 


People 
who can afford to disregard price, and who can buy 
the most luxurious furniture, have no business con- 
Showers furniture was 


a utility—not an extravagant luxury. 


A PIECE of Showers furniture is fundamentally 


sidering Showers furniture. 
never intended for millionaires—it was designed 
to fill the needs of the great American masses, of 
the people in general to whom a dollar represents 
one hundred cents’ worth of effort. Frankly, it is 
built with price primarily in mind and every legiti- 
mate cost cutting device known to manufacturers 
has been employed by the Showers factories to the 
limit. As a result, Showers furniture today, on a 
basis of dollar for dollar invested, represents unusual 
value. 


In being thus frank we have earned the right to 
be believed when we also tell you that Showers de- 
sign is always correct and in good taste. 


To the man who wants to furnish his modest 
home in perfectly good taste and at a price that he 
can afford to pay, Showers furniture is a god-send. 


As a result, Showers furniture is bought in tre- 
mendous quantities—the Showers factories are the 
biggest of their kind—4nd furniture dealers who are 
fortunate enough to be able to secure the Showers 
line enjoy prosperity in season and out—during 
good times and hard times—there is never a slump 
in Showers sales. 

The price at which Showers furniture sells gives 
it the quickest turnover ever known in the furni- 
| ture business. If you are a legitimate furniture 
|/ dealer and our sales hook-up in your territory would 


l, 


permit us to sell you, we would be glad to open 
But remember one thing—any man 
Vine sells Showers furniture must keep faith with 


negotiations. 


the people: 


President 
SHOWERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


cAmericas Largest. “furniture = CE 


firm. He looked me up and 
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“‘T can say,’”’ he answered, ‘‘that she has 
no strawberry mark on her left shoulder, 
and most certainly there are no interlaced 
hearts or national flags tattoed on her 
right arm.” 

‘“Any little tricks, any mannerisms?” 

“She has learned Yankee aplomb,” he 
answered. ‘‘She looks French, but acts 
American. She lifts her head quick when 
you speak and looks at you with great 
interest, and she smiles a little. She is a 
charming listener, and when you talk some- 
times she traces little squares and circles 
with her forefinger. She stands out in any 
crowd for the elegance of her air. And the 
way she carries her head! I was proud to 
walk by her side. In Bond Street I fancied 
myself her father and smiled on her with 
paternal affection.” 

“You deceive yourself,’ I said, laughing. 
‘‘By the side of any pretty girl you do not 
look a father.” 

He straightened out and began to smile, 
but the yawn conquered. 

“Decidedly,” he said after a long in- 
stant, “‘this rising with the dawn opens the 
jJawseu 

“‘T will begin the search to-night,” I said, 
pretending to dash for my desk. 

“What, you will waste a day?” 

“Oh, if you think 

“T do think.” 

He opened a telegram which came at the 
moment. 

“That girlis bad luck tous.’”” Hethumped 
the desk so hard that the pen-rack jumped 
aninch. ‘‘The Odette is on the Scilly rocks. 


No lives lost.”’ 
“T am sorry,” I said. ‘‘She is fully 
“Go! 


insured.” 

“The girl is not,’ he replied. 

Find her before she becomes a total loss.” 

I taxied to my chambers whistling Mal- 
brough s’en va-t-en Guerre in sheer delight. 
A second little unexpected vacation, this 
time on the sunny, bracing eastern seaside 
of England; that pleasantest of holidays, 
one with an object; that pleasantest of 
objects, a girl. No pretense at scientific 
collecting of moths or sea shells or sea- 
weeds, but just a girl; one worth collecting 
by all accounts. I burst into my rooms to 
find my man, Jamison, nearly naked, hit- 
ting my punch ball with the celerity of a cat 
and the vigor of a bulldog. He gave a final 
tap, and then without embarrassment de- 
livered himself thus: 

“‘Ain’t it a funny thing, Mr. Charteris, 
when I was Over There it seemed just like 
’eving to be dreaming I was back in a old 
soft billet waiting on gentlemen like yeur- 
self; and now ’ere I am, and I punches all 
the morning and I raises the weights and I 
trifles with the dumb-bells and I swmgs the 
clubs, and when evening comes I’m that 
nervous for want of exercise as I can’t put 
the buttons in your shirt without me ’ands 
trembling like I was a ’isterical girl, and 
when I ’ands youan entrée IJ feel sure as it’s 
going to drop. 

““That’s ree dares at Jamison,” I said 
in the same friendly way in which he had 
addressed me—a remarkable change from 
his sleek morning-and-evening manner. ‘‘A 
drawing master never hammers a nail for 
fear he may spoil the delicacy and precision 
of his touch. A man who handles collar 
buttons and dinner plates for a living must 


| not build up muscles to guide a plow.”’. 


Jamison, streaming with sweat, sat down 
on the only chair in the room and looked 
reflectively up into my face. 

‘“‘Life is rum,”’ he said in perplexed sad- 
ness. ‘‘My mind hates work. My muscles 
ache for it. In the trenches I dreamed of 
this.’”’ He looked about forlornly. ‘‘Now 
I’ve got it, just as I dreamed about it, just 
as it used to be in them old days, and in 
you comes and you gives me the word. The 
plow—that’s it! Look at that, Mr. Char- 
teris.”’ He flexed anarm. Muscles rippled 
beneath a silk skin and biceps made a lump 
like a tiny torpedo. ‘‘And me ’avin’ a 
palate too, and that fond of delicate food.” 

He jumped to his feet as one who wakes 
from. a dream. He became the correct 


-| supple-tongued valet, begging pardon 3 with 


a gentle dignity. 

Gat am not displeased with you, Jamison,’ 
I said, ‘‘but since I have seen your arms 
in action I am ashamed they have been 
wasted on me. Go and make hay. Farm- 


_ ers are crying for such as you.” 


I counted out a month’s pay and some- 
thing over. He begged piteously, but I was 
down. 

“Your muscles is catgut,’’ he said. “‘You 
punches like a goods-wagon buffer as makes 
the whole train shiver. ’Ow about you and 
the plow? If you’ll take it on I will.” 


July 9,192) 


“That sounds fair,” I argued, ‘‘but it 


isn’t. My headwork i is useful, but you are 
only pampering me.” I glanced at my 
watch. ‘al will not take on the plow, 
Jamison,”’ I said, ‘‘but as a last mark of re- 
gard for you I will take you on.’ 

“‘Without gloves,” he cried vindictively 
as he jumped up 

“That would be childish,” I said, 
“Neither of us can do business with a blaci 
eye—six ounce.’ 

He came for me. He was stripped and L 
was not; and I had a face to guard, and he 
was too angry to care for his; but I was 
fifteen pounds heavier, had a longer reach 
and far better training; so I soon laid him 


out. When I came from my bath he was_ 


staggering about laying out my clothes. 
“©A last favor, sir,” 
took up the suitcase toward which I had 
glanced. 
‘‘Seaside Kit, Jamison, please.”’ 


When he had finished I gave him a refer-. 


ence as the most tactful and efficient of 


valets, and sent tim away. AsIsoon after- 


ward found, he went straight to making 
trouble for me. I wrapped my golden- 
heeled slipper in the neatest of parcels and 
slipped it into my bag. Of course I thought 
of Cinderella. I hoped to have some fun 
with Odette about the old story. 

Toward midafternoon I was walking the 
Lees at Folkestone. Decorous old gentlemen 
toddled, matronly ladies sauntered with 
dignity, the salty breeze blew with a deli- 
cate reticence, the deckning sun politely 
kissed discreetly curling wave tops which 
were just white enough to look cool withou 
suggesting danger or seasickness. Folke- 
stone, after its incredible war tumult, had 
quickly settled back into the old-time 
ordered precision. The only note of gayety 
which responded to my irresponsible mood 
was heard in the occasional laughter of 
young officers.. They strolled in groups, 
always with tailor-made or white-flanneled 
girls, who laughed with them and made 
much of them. Some of the men were 
maimed and some were pallid and some hob- 
bled, and without the blue bands on their 
arms one wou} 1 have known that they came 
from convales:ent hospitals. I looked in 
vain for a girl with American aplomb and 
a French dress. 

I reconnoitered when I came to Hen- 
lease House—meaning that I walked past 
with furtive inspecting eyes. It was like 
all the rest in the row, and was no doubt 
described in the landlady’s advertisement 
as containing superior apartments. Its 
doors and windows all stood invitingly 
open and seemed to mock my sleuthlike 
methods. I flung them aside and rang the 
bell. The landlady answered my sum- 
mons—a comfortable lady, obviously fast 
regaining flesh after lean years, and there 
was neither mystery nor evasion in her 
matter-of-fact invitation to wait if I liked; 
Miss Egerton had ordered tea at five and 
would be in at any minute. When I asked 
how long Miss Egerton had been staying 
there the landlady said that she heard a 
bell, and she hustled away. I was left to 
myself in what was evidently a public 
sitting room. I seated myself inside the 
open window and scanned the Lees, fol- 
lowing with my eyes all women who were 
alone, most of whom on nearer view turned 
out to be nursemaids. 

Did you ever take notice that when the 
average French illustrator draws seriously 
an Englishwoman he makes her look 
French? And American and English ar- 
tists draw Frenchwomen to look like those 
of their own countries? And that Jap- 
anese draftsmen give Occidentals an ab- 
surd touch of the Orient? Nationality is 
so elusive in its indications as to defy alike 
the artist’s pencil and writer’s pen; but 
the eye of one who sees the living subiect 
can hardly be deceived. That is, unless 
that subject is international. One extreme 
of Odette was international; her foot be- 
longed in its shapely. elegance equally to 
France and to the United States. Could 
surroundings ever so slightly affect a 
national nose, or delicately deflect the 
curve of a lip, or teach an eyelid a differen 
droop? Had Odette’s American childhoo 
left some faint hint in her features of the 
United States? 

These speculations were checked by the 
sight of a girl heading straight for the house 
across the Lees, and instantly I sai 
“Odette!” 

The girl was unmistakably French fro 
her neck to the sole of her foot, which 
was sure would fit the golden-heeled slippe 
in my pocket; but I was surprised whe 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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he said humbly as he | 
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Since ’45 
The Secret of the House 


The real secret in the House of Brunswick is the time-honored formula 
for making a quality product: 


“Aspire to make the best. Then pay the price and use the material to 
do it.’”’” In 76 years we have not changed this policy. 


We apply it every day to every tire we make. 


And it explains, we believe, why there have never been enough 
Brunswicks to go around. 


Each tire we make is inspected individually. Each one is 100% before 
it leaves us. 


Our methods are exacting. The process of making slow. But the finished 
product, as thousands of motorists will tell you, is a tribute to the 
principles of honest manufacturing it embodies. 


And wherever you find the Brunswick, you hear tales of wonderful 
mileage—of better than a hundred cents’ value for every dollar paid. 


Priced the same—often less than ordinary tires. 
Featured by dealers in super-tires anywhere you go. 


CORDS — FABRICS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
General Offices: 623-633 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in Principal Cities of the United States 
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To The Farm 


T was easy enough to urge others to go back to the farm, 
but until electricity began to supply its energy and conve- 
nience in the rural districts few persons were willing them- 


selves to go back. 


Now on many farms throughout the country part of the 
work in the field is done by electric power, while the house is 
On 
such farms, life is different from what it used to be. A large 
part of the hardest work has been lifted from the shoulders 


lighted and household conveniences are made possible. 


of agriculture, and the back-to-the-farm movement has been 
accelerated. 


There are 6,500,000 families living on “farms” in this country. 
The arduous lives of 2,000,000 of these families have been made 
more endurable by the introduction of electrical appliances, 
and their labor problems have been partly solved by the “ burden- 


” . . 
bearer,” electricity. 


Extension of such service to the farms not now enjoying it 
means that vast new capital must be invested. The electric 
light and power industry is regulated by the States, and the 
wages paid to the capital which must be employed in the in- 
dustry likewise are fixed. As such wages are fixed fairly, more 
capital will be forthcoming to permit the extension of service 


to the farms, and city homes, and industries still calling for it. 


Irrigation of millions of acres of land by electric pumping 
shows the importance of electricity to the development of 
agriculture. Utilization of electric power for many farm chores 
and tasks has helped solve the farm labor question and has 
reduced the cost of production of food stuffs, thus aiding in the 
battle against the High Cost of Living. 


Extension of service to individual farms and farming com- 
munities requires large plant and distribution system invest- 
ments, money for which can be “‘hired’’ only when companies 
are enabled toearna return sufficient to attract additional money 
in competition with other industries also seeking new capital. 


NATIONAL ELEC 


TRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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she came close to see that her face was that 
of an American. She glanced casually at 
me as she crossed the sidewalk, and cer- 
tainly no fear of pursuit was hidden in 
those candid, straight-looking eyes. And 
yet she answered LeCroix’s description; 
at least there was nothing to render it 
inapplicable. She came straight into the 
room and touched the bell. 

“Are you Miss Egerton?” I asked, ad- 
vancing toward her. 

Neither startled nor aiarmed, she pirou- 
etted swiftly on her low heel with an elastic 
swing full of grace; her brows, marked and 
level, were slightly lifted—that was all. 
Her vivid eyes were fixed on me with an 
alert intentness which recalled LeCroix’s 
words, and they were gray. But they cer- 
tainly belonged to an American girl. That 
conviction was deepened as I looked into 
her full face. 


“T am Mr. Charteris—Mr. Rokeby 
Charteris. You have heard of me of 
course.” 


She smiled a welcome so gracious and 
kindly that I glowed inwardly from sheer 
pleasure. 

“‘T am glad to see you, Mr. Charteris,” 
she said. ‘‘You are just in time for a cup 
of tea—that is, if youdon’tdisdain. . . .” 

“T hoped for it,’’ I stammered, taken 
aback by this frank acceptance of me. 

She darted a glance, surprised, I think, by 
my touch of embarrassment, and it seemed 
to me that she was a little kinder, if that 
were possible. I could feel that the brave 
command of the situation which I had 
planned had already slipped from me. 

“What beautiful weather we are hay- 
ing,” she said as she rearranged the tray 
which the maid had brought. I felt more 
confidence as I heard a faint hint of French 
accent. 

“The sunset,” I answered, “‘will be per- 
fect. I have been watching it.” 

I saw her move a vase containing one 
red rose from the chimney piece to the 
waiter. Her movements were extraor- 
dinarily quick, but not abrupt. 

“T hope I have not kept you waiting 
long.”’ 

_ “Oh, no! The beautiful view—that 
is 


She smiled encouragement and asked if 
I thought the window would be too drafty. 
I moved the tray, and presently we were 
sitting companionably on either side of a 
small table, our faces turned seaward. I 
scanned her covertly. Face, figure, move- 
ments—all would answer to the French- 
man’s description, but I could see no hint 
of France in her features. Whenever I 
looked away from her I was sure that I was 
in the presence of Odette, and each time 
that I looked again I was less sure that she 
was American; but I knew that signs of 
nationality leap at you at first glance but 
disappear on analysis. 

She was so completely at ease and so 
soon made me feel so entirely at home that 
there was no rushing at conversation. We 
did our duty by the view, the sunset, the 
place, the people, the links; but sometimes 
we were silent for seconds together. I soon 
detected that she was studying me as I was 
her, but when our eyes met hers held with- 
out confusion or apparent curiosity. Her 
complexion was fairer than I had expected 
Odette’s to be, yet LeCroix had prepared 
me for that. She had distinction. She had 
charm. She had frank manners. She 
turned her head with the quickness of an 
English robin swaying on the tip of a 
spruce’s crowning twig. She listened to my 
banalities as though they were worth 
hearing. I watched her well-shaped, ca- 
pable hands. They sometimes rested in her 
lap, but they traced no little circles or 
squares. But Odette could not be expected 
to do that every time she sat down. 

As we sipped and talked the impression 
of nationality faded. I saw in her at last a 
girl who definitely answered to LeCroix’s 
description, and I thought that the obvious 
explanation of her cordial hospitality was 
that she was Odette; that she knew me by 
name and was enjoying a little comedy of 
suspense which she was in no hurry to end. 
I could see no hint of mischief or of chal- 
lenge in her eyes, nor did her restful man- 
ner suggest that she was expecting any 
but conventional words. When she asked 
me if I was staying for some time I told her 
with a straight look that my visit had an 
object. Her frank return gaze expressed 
interest, and I drew out my parcel. I 
glanced up. Her face expressed a pleasant 
curiosity—no more. I unwrapped the 
contents from successive folds of tissue 


golden-heeled slipper. 
I detected in her eyelids a flicker y 
vanished so quickly that I almost doujeg 


cheeks remained. I said nothing. JT) 
looked. I looked from the slipper tih 
foot and then to her face. She alo 
resented that. Her brows knitted in at 
frown, and she seemed to be co sidin 
whether she should be annoyed or amie 
She decided to be amused. 

“Tt should be of glass,’’ she said. 

“The original was fur, not glass,” |r 
minded her. “‘Too warm for midsumny, 

“T have not two ugly stepsisters, i, 
her smiling comment as she shook he 
head. 

“They are not necessary to the ston’ 

She looked me full in the face, anish; 
laughed blithely. : ’ 

“‘T have no wish for a prince.” 

“‘In the new version she does not nvr 
him.” 1 

She pretended disappointment. ‘“"¢ 
is no plot,’’ she complained, malice ithe 
bright eyes. They challenged me. | 

“There is heaps of plot,’’ I told her.| 

She settled back and closed her eyes), 
she peeped through long curling lashejy 
her lips flickered to a smile. I was at a)g 
and I showed it, no doubt. I had told jp 
tales to my sister’s children, but thats 
poor practice for this mocking listener y} 
looked so distractingly pretty and w 
intently eager tolaugh at me. But I pluze 
in nervously. } 

“Once upon a time,’ I began, “‘ther jy 
a white-faced gentlemanly ogre. Heha 
beautiful manners and a fine delicate in 
and a palate so dainty that he fe 9 
girls.” . 

“Oh, how exciting!”” came to me 
murmur. I felt encouraged. 

“He was far too fashionable tous 
seven-leagued boots or knobby clubs ?t 
look ferocious,” I continued. ‘‘He) 
wonderful tailors and seven shoem/ 
and eleven washerwomen, who stane 
his shirts till they shone like the shie| | 
Sir Galahad.” 

My listener opened her eyes and nove 
Her direct, disconcerting gaze tied 
tongue for an instant, but I struggled /; 

“He had four heralds. When he} 
marked down a girl he sent these hell 
in splendid robes and with fanfar( 
trumpets to the girl’s mother. One eaie 
the coronet of a vicomte on a plush vy 
cushion. Another bore a long roll of pd 
ment. It was the ogre’s pedigree, al 
went straight back in a direct line til 
original ogre, Goliath.” | 

“But he was a giant,” protested [ 
Egerton. ( | 

“You forget,” I chided. “‘He may 
ie large, but he wanted to eat up 

oys.” 

“T’m sorry,” she murmured penitell 

“The third herald carried title dee| 
chateaux and leagues on leagues of 1 
and town houses in Paris and London.| 


bies and emeralds all set in platinum 
gold; and tiaras and necklaces; yes,! 
ropes of great milk-white pearls all mat 
and softly gleaming.” y 

“Ah!” Miss Egerton breathed ec 
cally. ; 

“Yous foreet.. 
“‘that these were the price of a daugl| 
The deluded mother, under a spell, ¥ 
sell her child. And then the ogre woul! 
dressed very beautifully by his four vi 
and he would come and kiss the mot! 
hand and the daughter’s cheek. But 
girl ran away.” 4a 

“Oh, how could she?”’ asked my | 
verse listener, sitting up straight. __ 

“Because,” I explained, “she di 


confused. ‘‘The hero came,” she promp 
smiling. : 

“He wished to save her. 
her. Try it on.” 

She laughed, picked up the 
twisted about, and in a second pro, 
foot inside the golden-heeled slipper. 

““Odette!’’ I cried triumphantly. — 

She opened her eyes wide in appare 
honest surprise. 


He can 


She flushed pink, 
looked wonder and denial. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


es, it’s. Miss Crandall’s_ brother’s 

hter—the black sheep of the family, 
-heard say he was. I think his name 

econard. 

“But you can’t give me any information 


ut the property itself?”’ 
. Duggan looked perplexed. 
Di 


can find out for you and let youknow.”’ 
o down and talk with Miss Crandall 
Li ” 


wish you would. Meanwhile I think 


[ll run you down in my car,” offered 
- Duggan eagerly. 
‘No, Vl walk, thanks. What is the 
it place in Edgewater to stay for a few 


‘T guess the Edgewater Inn’s as good as 
y. That’s down Central Avenue a 
mag 9? 


Yes, I noticed it as I passed.’’ 
Andrew Kennedy again walked out into 
» auturanal sunlight and down Central 
enue. He stopped at the Edgewater Inn 
j made arrangements for rooms. He 
9 telephoned to the city and left orders 
his chauffeur to bring his car to Edge- 
ter with clothes sufficient for a few days’ 
y. Then with a tightening of his will he 
yeeeded down Central Avenue to the 
andall place. This time he did not hesi- 
e for either speculation or reminiscence, 
¢ pushed open the small gate beside the 
at iron gates of the main entrance and 
owed briskly a path that ran beside the 
veway to the house. 
\ withered servant appeared at the door 
answer to his ring, and although he 
nized the servant it was evident that 
did not’ recognize him. It made him 
nder how much he had changed in these 
years; and thinking of the stripling 
kad gone forth to win his way in the 
so many years ago, he surveyed with 
saticfaction in the long mirror in the hall 
‘man who after twenty years had re- 
ned. He had returned ready to achieve 
purpose, but so far as appearances went 
scemed to him never was there a more 
amenplace victor. He gazed with pro- 
nd disgust at the heavy, thickset figure 
! mirror showed, and the eyes weary, 
m though they retained unclouded their 
ar and intense blue. It made him feel 
foucly old to be back here once more 
ere he had spent all his youth. Through 
ndow at the end of the hall, while he 
fed, he caught a glimpse of the fishpond 
neradicably engraved upon his memory, 
ithe rose garden in the shelter of which 
had once kissed Natalie Crandall, and 
thought with bitterness that almost half 
life had run its course since then, and 
¥ without wife or child, without kindred 
ny sort and with only his wealth and his 
ver to solace him it seemed a life 
angely ill spent. 
de waited in the hall, because the with- 
d servant had told him with decision 
t Miss Crandall was not to beseen; that 
“saw no one; that, practically an in- 
as rarely left her own room. But 
‘Persistence had won him the assurance 
t he might see Miss Crandall’s niece, 
Be Sylvia Crandall, if she were to be 


nd. 
{nd then in the mirror that faced him, 
iself still unseen, he saw Sylvia Crandall 
cending the staircase that led into the 
]. Kennedy gasped. She was the rein- 
nation of her aunt, the youthful Natalie 
indall he had known. Her clear white 
iW, with the dark hair brushed straight 
tk, the red, mutinous lips, the clear dark 
s, that lift of the head—these were the 
ae. She was perhaps a little taller. Her 
iple black dress, with its deeply pointed 
ite collar, emphasized her height and her 
n and supple grace. 

de arose as she came toward him, but 
“made no movement to extend her 
id. She stood before him, erect—not 
Hy, but with a certain lovely grace of re- 
je—her dark eyes gazing.at him with a 
ect and, as he thought, a slightly con- 
aes questioning. 
_+ou wanted to see me?’’ she asked. 

I wanted to see your aunt, but I was 
q it was impossible.” 

Yes, my aunt seldom leaves her room.” 
Why?” he asked. 
Seemed for a moment as if she were un- 
tided whether to answer that question or 
;; Her brows rose interrogatively, but 
itly she said: ‘‘She fell from her horse 


1€ nt ago. Since then she has been an 
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i CHANGE 


; (Continued from Page 11) 


Again a sense of the fatality of the years 
rushed over him. Natalie Crandall an in- 
valid—the girl who had raced with him to 
the beach, who had been ebullient with 
strength and an easy, pliant vigor, who had 
in their games often outstripped Leonard 
Crandall and himself. 

“T am sorry,” he said at last, and with 
feeling. 

_ The girl looked at him with a shade more 
interest. 

“You knew my aunt?’’ 

“Yes, we played together as children.’’ 

““Oh!’’shesaid, surprised, her lips parted, 
and she favored him with a more careful 
scrutiny, her eyes very dark beneath the 
thick fringe of her lashes. Then she said 
with a certain elaborate politeness: “I’m 
sorry you can’t see her. I suppose you 
simply called as an old friend to inquire. 
What was the name?”’ 

“Kennedy—Andrew Kennedy.” 

“Somehow I don’t remember ever hear- 
ing my aunt speak of you.” 

His hand made an impatient gesture as 
if sweeping aside all subterfuge. 

“She wouldn’t speak of me—not as a 
friend. I was the coachman’s son—in your 
grandmother’s day. But we played to- 
gether as children before we—or at least 
I—realized class distinctions—myself, Na- 
talie and Leonard.”’ 

“Leonard! My father?’’ 

“e Yies.”’ 

Her eyes were alight with interest. 

“You knew my father as a boy! What 
was he like?”’ 

He tried to tell her in a few phrases of 
her father’s courage, his admirable sports- 
manship, his gay abandon. She listened 
intently and thanked him with that same 
elaborate politeness. Then she stood quiet, 
faintly smiling, tremendously aloof. He 
saw that she thought a casual interview 
was over, and that she was wondering why 
he did not go. 

Presently she murmured, ‘“‘I’ll tell my 
aunt you called. It was kind of you.” 

+ For some reason her aloofness maddened 
im. 

Again he gave that impatient gesture of 
his hand, and said brusquely, ‘‘I came here 
for a purpose.” 

Her cyes widened. 

““A purpose?” she repeated. 

“ Yes ! ” 


“What purpose?” 

“‘T want to buy this place.” 

She was gazing at him now as if his 
words were incredible. 

“You want to buy—our place?”’ 

He nodded angrily and with determina- 
tions. oy esi, 

““But—why?”’ 

He smiled a little grimly. 

“Do I have to state why?” 

“But I don’t know what to say!” 

“First of all, in the purchase of any- 
thing, a price must be named.”’ 

Her head came up at that. 

“T don’t know that the Crandall place 
has any price,” she said. 

““Everything has a price at which it can 
be purchased,” he reminded her. 

She thought over that for a few mo- 
ments, her eyes unsmiling, her lips pressed 
into a straight red line. 

“‘ Are you sure you're right?”’ she asked 
presently, and the way she said it let him 
see that she had taken some new measure 
of him as an individual—perhaps as an 
antagonist. 

““T’ve always found it to be true,” he 
said with deliberation, “‘and I’ve had much 
experience.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Perhaps! But have you had any ex- 
perience with the Crandall pride?”’ 

“Yes!” he said savagely. - 

She.looked at him curiously for a mo- 
ment,.then dropped her eyes pefore his 
steady gaze and said: ‘‘My aunt will never 
consent to the sale of the property. She 
says that she will die here as she was born 
here, even though Edgewater itself has 
changed so much.” 

“Do you feel that same way?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, as for me’’—her eyes swept the 
dark hall with a peculiar intensity—‘“‘I 
hate it!” 

Again they stood silent. Presently he 
said, ‘‘At least you will tell your aunt I 
calles and the purpose of my call?” 

“ce es.”’ 

“* And you’ll let me know what she says?” 

“Yes. Where can I reach you?” 
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days digging 


A leak somewhere— but 


a leaky pipe 


how find it? Likely as not it is 


finally located, after days of digging, far from the spot where 
it first appeared to be. And to think that just one tiny little 
hole, caused by rust or defective workmanship of the pipe, 
can cause so much damage and expense! 


__ When pipe failures occur inside of buildings, even though 
easier to locate, the incidental damage to premises, or in- 


terruption of operations, 


is likely to be even more costly 


than the digging, repairing and back filling required for an 


underground pipe line. 


VERS PIP 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


because of its better threads, better welds and greater re- 
sistance to corrosion, prevents such costly failures for a 
period of years, often for generations after it is installed. 


In installing pipe anywhere, the cost of the pipe alone is 
but a small fraction—usually only ten or fifteen per cent of 
the entire installation cost; yet, the whole investment 
is lost when the pipe fails, for the salvage of materials is 
very small and is more than offset by the damage and extra 
labor cost in making repairs. In the light of such facts, the 


great value of better, mor 
apparent, and the extra c 
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ost thereof is insignificant. 


, ‘The Installation Cost of Pipe.’ It con- 


tains cost analyses of a variety of pipe systems and other valuable data. 
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ERICAN 


PULLEYS 


__ Judge Your Pulleys 
by What They Save 


IKE the racing shell, the ‘‘American”’ 

Pulley is built with minute atten- 

tion to weight, balance and surface 

friction. All chance for wasted power 

through excessive weight, air resistance, 

= poor balance and belt slip has been 
reduced to the minimum. 
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No detail has been too fine to be 
overlooked in the construction of the 
““American’’ Pulley. The value of these 
points is shown in detail in a book- 
let, “Getting Maximum Pulley Eff- 
ciency.” It is well worth sending for. 
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**T’m staying for a few days at the Edge- 
water Inn. You know where it is?”’ 

She moved with him to the doorway, and 
again in the bright light from without he 
was amazed at her resemblance to the girl 
whom he had long ago known—and loved. 
Moved by an irresistible impulse, he turned 
to her abruptly. 

“Tf you’ll let me come and see you I'll 
tell you why I want to buy the Crandall 
place,”’ he said. 

She frowned. Her eyes again studied 
him, appraised him. Then with a quick 
breath she said: ‘‘Come to-morrow at this 
time. Perhaps by then I’ll have word for 
you from my aunt.” 


qI 


DGEWATER offered few distractions 

for a man of Andrew Kennedy’s type. 
In fact, no matter what the place or the 
distractions, it is doubtful if he would have 
known how to make use of them. It was 
the first vacation he had had in years. He 
had decided also to make it a vacation 
from his perpetual readings, but the en- 
forced idleness simply made him restless 
and vaguely unhappy. 

The next morning he wandered down to 
the public bathing beach. The way again 
led past the high stucco wall of the Cran- 
dall estate, and he stood for a while at the 
gate, hoping—although he cursed his folly — 
that-he might catch a glimpse of the girl 
who had seemed to him so much like that 
other girl of twenty years ago who was the 
only one who had ever stirred his emotions. 
But Sylvia was nowhere to be seen. The 
white facade of the house, the wide. ve- 
randas, the long rolling sweep of the lawns 
were unbroken by a single figure. The 
enchantment of quietude rested over the 
place as if it were far removed from the or- 
dinary disturbances of mankind and stood 
apart brooding in a sunlight of its own. 

At the public bathing beach, however, 
there was more than enough activity. 
Groups of bright figures on this warm noon 
of early September lay about on the white 
sand or dashed in and out of the waves; 
children with skirts tucked high crouched 
over bright tin pails that caught the flash 
of the sun; boys were playing ball. And 
Kennedy, swinging his cane, drifted about 
like an unhappy although most mundane 
ghost come back to haunt the scenes of his 
youth. 

When he returned to the Edgewater Inn 
he found Mr. Duggan, of the real-estate 
concern, awaiting him. 

¢ Well, I’ve been down to the Crandalls’, 
Mr. Kennedy, but they wouldn’t let me see 
Miss Crandall. I did see the niece, but she 
said she preferred dealing direct with you. 
I couldn’t get anything definite. Now if 
you’d let me run you over to that house i in 
Cedarhurst near the Hunt Club 

“Now m only interested in the Gra dall 


property.” 


Mr. Duggan shuffled his feet and looked 
disconsolate. 

“It’s a rotten buy, that Crandall prop- 
erty, if you ask me. A place like that in 
the Edgewater of to-day is as out of keep- 
ing as—as a Fifth Avenue palace on the 
Bowery.” 

It was after Mr. Duggan had gone 
that Kennedy did see Sylvia Crandall. 
She dashed by, brilliant in a crimson sweater 
and tam-o’-shanter, and at the wheel of a 
small roadster of familiar make. It was 
when she was almost past the inn that he 
saw her return his intent gaze, and to his 
surprise she waved a hand at him. That 
sudden informal greeting delighted him 
beyond all proportion, considering the 
triviality of the incident. 

He found himself counting the minutes 
that afternoon until the time came when 
he would be able to see Sylvia Crandall 


| again. Heset out early, and walked up and 


down in front of the great iron gates, wait- 
He did not 
want to seem too eager. Exactly at four he 


| entered. As he approached the steps that 
_ led to the front door Sylvia arose from a 


low chair on the veranda and came toward 
him. Her manner, he at once saw, was 
in general much less formal than on the 


| previous day. 


“Hello!”’ she said, and in a lower voice, 
with a glance over her shoulder, ‘“ Let’s 
walk down toward the beach, where we 
can’t be overheard. You see’ ’—she turned 
to laugh at him—‘“I am your ally. 

As he-followed her he told himself he 
was a fool to take encouragement from her 
tone. She was, as she had admitted, as 
anxious to have the place sold as he was 
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to buy it. They crossed the graveled drive 
way and strolled over the green hill slopin’ 
to the sea. Long purple shadows from th 
trees lay over the grass, and the atmo: 
phere of the September day was golden, 4) 
if the air were thick with dust of gold. J] 
was the sort of day that brushes the hea: 
with memories. At some distance from th 
house they found a rustic bench screene) 
by the glossy dark leaves of rhododendron: 
The girl sat there and motioned to hint? 
sit beside her. y 

“T’ve talked with my aunt,” she saic 
‘She does, of course, remember you. . 

“What did she say?” ‘ 

“About you?” ; 

He shook his head impatiently. ; 

“‘No, about selling the property.” 

“She was noncommittal. She doesn’ 
want to sell.” 4 

‘“Well, about me then?” i 

She glanced away from him as sh 
answered, “Perhaps it were kinder nog ti 
tell you what she said. 

“She still despises me?” 

“No, it isn’t that,” she said ae | 
“But your success—you are a great succes: t 
aren’t you?—emphasizes to her the © iy 
dall failure. I mean my family’s failur 
the decline of our own good fortune, Yo 
see, you are in a way a symbol of th) 
change that has come over us—come oy 
the very place in which we live. Mya 
is proud, as you know—and bitter. She} 
unreconciled to any change. She still trie 
to live in the past. She hates and feat 
these thousands of new people who ‘hay 
descended upon Edgewater. She tak 
the alterations they have brought as fe 
sonal affront to herself. Who was the 
who commanded the tide not to rise? 
that’s like my aunt. For instance, h 
room—lI don’t know whether you remem 
this—was always in the left wing of th 
house overlooking the marshland whe 
now that odious colony of bungalows 

““Odious!’’ he repeated thoughtfully 
“Yes, I suppose it is odious, but it enable 
so many to enjoy the sea and the cool’se 
aire 3 j 
“‘T call it odious only because it igs 
ugly,”’ she explained. “Yes, in a way, | 
suppose it is a good thing that the man 
can enjoy the sea rather than that a fe 
should have an unobstructed view. Bu 
my aunt does not feel that way. She moye 
to the right wing of the house so that sh 
might never see what to her is a dese 
tion of the Edgewater of her youth, as ifb 
never seeing it she could eradicate it. Y¢« 
she won’t leave Edgewater. She has shv 
herself up here within the stucco wall 
it would protect her from a world g 
over’ to constant change. Now you com 
wanting to take away what seems to hi 
her last refuge, and you—you yourself, ¢ 
I have said, are a symbol of a new and, 
her, disgraceful order of things.” 

“ She is still the same Natalie Crandall. 

‘““Oh, yes,” she said simply. “Every 
thing changes—except Aunt Nat.” “9 

She sat for a time watching the fligh 
of a gull in the clear blue sky, and the 
eh to say, “But we should sell! 

“ee W ” 

“Tt’s so futile for us to try to keep goiu 
here. We can just about manage it b 
economizing in all sorts of petty little way 
For years we’ve struggled to keep up af 
pearances, and that’s a thing, it s 
that breeds its own peculiar poison.” Sk 
made a gesture with her hands. “Wiket 
the use of it?” 

She sat silent for a minute, her # 
reflective, her shoulders drooping slight 
and then, straightening, said briskly, “ 
wish, like you, I could get away from Edgi 
water to make my own fortune som 
where.” a 

“T’m a man. It’s harder for a woman. 

“Yes, but I’m hard enough so far as thé 
goes.” Her eyes as they met his were ju’ 
a little challenging and derisive. ‘‘ Beside) 
a prisoner doesn’t care how high the pric 
of freedom is.’ 

“Tell your aunt that I’ll pay call a 
property’s worth.” 

“All right, I'll tell her. You’re strani 
anxious to buy the place, aren’t 
Again she searched him with a puz 
frown. 

“Yes,’’ he answered briefly. 

“You promised to tell me why.” 


| 
> ue 


But he found it difficult to tell. His ¥ 0 
seemed ridiculous now—a trivial, 
mental matter worn thin with years to. la 
before this girl’s cool appraisement. 
at last he told her, curtly and v 


(Continued on Page 81) 


" 


(Continued from Page 78) 

gy. And he watched her closely to 
the effect of the telling upon her, But 
ttitude baffled him....She heard him 
gh with that trick of. graceful. repose 
ad, sitting there, her hands folded in 
P her eyes hidden, a faint and elusive 
upon her lips. 

t when he had duiahed she turned to 
and. said, ‘“‘Then it’s revenge you 


Geword both annoyed and surprised 


Pate he echoed. 

course! Revenge for that slight 
d upon you in your youth.” 

pe make it sound melodramatic,” he 


ste 
2 shrugged her shoulders. 
sn’t it a bit melodramatic?’’ she asked 
and arose. “Shall we go back?” 
Blows her up the hill, and while 
alked she turned to him to say, ‘1'll 
.go at Aunt Nat again and let you 
eresult. How much longer do you 
remaining in Edgewater?” 
iope to leave to-morrow morning. I 
lanned to stay several days—it’s my 
tion in years—but I’m restless. I 
to get back to work.” 
dur work is everything to you?” 
’s all I have.” 
don’t understand.” 
mean it’s my only interest. < 
7s your drug, I imagine.’ 
was now he who did not understand 


ly drug?” 
h, everybody has a drug of some sort 
der to forget the emptiness of life— 
s, everybody who is unhappy.” 
ave you a drug?”’ he asked. 
> hesitated. 
es,’’ she admitted finally. 
moment of awkwardness fell upon 
a moment of quickened suspense. 
en after the pause Sylvia Crandall 
“Pm sorry you must leave so soon. 
ifraid I can’t foree my aunt into a 
‘decision. She must have time. Can’t 
uade you to stay in Edgewater a few 
longer? You said you had planned 
y a few days.” 
es, that is really why I came down 
iow. I had the time and I felt I had 
ithe vacation. But—lI’m restless.” 
arhaps you are restless because you 
‘ompanionship. I can offer you that.” 
| regarded her with astonishment, 
ed into an open betrayal of it. 
ou! “What do you mean?” 
ere are any number of things we can 
pass the time. We can swim together. 
‘ive you around the country in my 
. We can wander down the beach 
ilk. You will be glad to talk of your 
ichievements. Men, I understand, 
sare. And I—I am wild to hear 
ining else than the little round of 
Tone gets here.” 
ou are kind,” he said, still scrutiniz- 
iu still questioning, as if instinctively 
w he must be on his guard. 
“No, I’m 


» she disarmed him with: 
nd; I’m mercenary. I’ve admitted 
it I want the Crandall place sold— 
on. It’s depreciating in value every 
/ She gave him a challenging glance. 
, there are not many buyers 
romantic interest in it. Will you 


) you really want me to stay?” 

s, for the reasons stated.” 

| looked into her. eyes, which were 
| a little mockingly into his own. 

|s, Pll stay,” he said soberly. 

i Iv 
‘REGRETTED the answer almost 
‘soon as he had given it. It was idi- 
|) let himself become too much in- 
in Sylvia Crandall; and the girl, 
ace he had first seen her, had threat- 
take possession of his senses. Even 
g-treasured ambition to own the 
‘place had somehow faded and 
f entirely secondary importance. 
imself he had been caught by the 
ace to her aunt—the girl her aunt 
jen. That.resemblance had in a flash 
1 t back his youth, or rather the emo- 
is youth, which for years in his 
ation on his purpose he had held 
ed within him. And now these 
= had him within their grasp. He, 


not to rise—the resistless tide of 
otions. 
d calmly, if it were still pos- 


im ft0. view the matter calmly, 
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what possible hope was there for him with 
Sylvia Crandall? If his adolescent love for 


her aunt so Jong ago had been folly, this 


new infatuation was folly tinged with utter 
madness. He was headed for a humiliation 
keener and more profound than that he 
had known as a lad. Sylvia was so young! 
He had discovered that she had been born 
a year before he had left Edgewater. Her 
birth had not been generally announced 
at the time, because Leonard’s unfortunate 
marriage had been kept more or less of a 
secret. That made Sylvia twenty-one—and 
he was forty. To her he must seem an old 
man. 

Yet she had been kind to him, and he 
could give her everything. She had spoken 
of privations. He could overwhelm her with 
luxuries beyond her most ardent desires— 
that is, if she wanted extravagances. 
Somehow she did not seem the sort of girl 
who did. Then he shrugged his shoulders 
angrily as he found himself swinging full 
again on a tide of hoping against hope. 

In the days that followed—days glam- 
orous with an unusually golden week of 
September weather—he continued to swing 
alternately between hope and an abysmal 
sense of his own folly. He and Sylvia spent 
much time together. Every morning they 


‘bathed together in the lazy ocean, and 


fortunately he found that his early training 
as a swimmer enabled him to keep up with 
the girl. In this at least his years in no way 
betrayed him. 

Once she brought a basket of lunch to 
the beach, and beneath the shade of a huge 
orange-colored umbrella they spread the 
chicken salad and sandwiches and bottles 
of ginger ale. 

As they sat opposite ech, other on the 
dazzling white sand she said, “‘ Now isn’t 
this worth a stay in Edgewater?”’ 

He mumbled happily, and indeed the 
occasion was like a dream of vivid and 
exquisite happiness to him—the scene, this 
girl, the glow of well-being that followed 
the sharp sting of the water. It was like 
nothing he had ever known. Yet his com- 
mon sense told him it was a dream from 
which there must soon be an awakening. 

“You’re getting as brown as an autumn 
leaf,’’ she continued, her glance approving 
him. “ Already you seem ten years younger 
than when I first saw you.” 

““Make it twenty and you’ll have me 
pag in the Edgewater of my youth,”’ he 
said. 

She leaned forward to reach a sandwich, 
and he felt the smooth satin of her bare 
arm against his. He had to fight an impulse 
to seize her arm and press it to his lips. 

“Suppose I asked you to marry me, as 
I once asked your aunt, what would you 
answer?”’ he asked lightly, not daring to 
trust his voice to say it other than lightly. 

“T don’t know,” she said, and smiled 
at him. ‘I wouldn’t do as my aunt did 
and order you to the stables. You no 
longer belong in the stables.” : 

“But what, would you do?”’ he insisted. 

“Are you thinking of trying it?’’ she 
bantered him. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Well, let’s see—I think I’d stare at you 
loftily for a moment or two, and then ask 
you to pass me the chicken salad—and, by 
the way, please pass it, will you? You see, 
in that way I’d make your attitude absurd. 
My generation no longer goes in for heroics 
as my aunt’s did.” 

So they spent their days together, and 
Andrew marveled each day at Sylvia Cran- 
dall’s changing moods. Sometimes she was 
like a mischievous child, and raced along 
the beach mocking him as he plodded after 
her. Sometimes, as they walked, she 
thrust her arm through his and gazed up 
into his face with the utmost seriousness 
while he talked of his business and of his 
success and of how success alone had some- 
how failed to satisfy him. And sometimes 
with bent head she regarded him derisively 
from beneath the fringe of her heavy 
lashes. And there were yet other times 
when she was entirely enigmatic, aloof, 
and seemed older than he was himself. 

“Do I seem very old to you?” he once 
asked her. 

“No,” she said, and smiled faintly. “As 
a matter of fact, in every way except one 
I’m years older than you.” 

Kennedy was happy—a happiness tinged 
constantly with sadness, for he knew this 
companionship must soon end; and he 
foresaw the immediate end one afternoon 
when Sylvia said to him: ‘‘I have a message 
for you from Aunt Natalie. She herself will 
give you her answer to-night. She wants 


you to come to dinner.” 
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“You mean your aunt will leave her room 
to see me?”’ he asked in astonishment. 

“Yes.’”? She looked at him gravely, and 
in her eyes he seemed to detect what might 
have been fear. “I don’t. understand it 
myself. There are to be others at the 
dinner—just a few friends, however, who 
are motoring over from Hewlett.” 


4 


HE had mentioned that dinner was at 

eight, and so at eight his car left him 
before the Crandall door. The withered 
servant ushered him into a living room at 
the right of the hall—a long room over- 
crowded with furniture and obviously 
unchanged since a period of more lavish 
decoration than the present. There was a 
surplus of odd chairs heavily upholstered 
and tables of teakwood and mahogany; 
there were also little stands of teakwood 
scattered over the floor at awkward points. 
Over the mantel hung a portrait of Sylvia’s 
grandfather, and in his eyes, Kennedy 
fancied, there was a scornful resentment 
of the changes in the world since he had 
known it—changes that had brought with 
them Andrew Kennedy as a guest in this 
house, 

As Andrew entered the room his eyes 
searched for Natalie Crandall, but it was 
Sylvia who left a small group of people and 
came forward with outstretched hand, say- 
ing, ““My aunt will not come down until 
just before dinner is served. It is, of course, 
a great effort for her to come down at all.” 

Following Sylvia, he was introduced to 
a Mrs. Blackburn, a Miss Ethridge, to 
Mr. Blackburn and a young man with 
close-clipped hair and a waxed mustache, 
whose name he did not catch. 

The circle closed after the introduction 
and left Kennedy standing apart. He 
watched with brooding eyes the volatile 
animation of the others. There was no use 
in telling himself that he could buy out 
these people a dozen times over. He saw 
that they had something he lacked, a 
grace of manner, that was denied him. 
Worthless perhaps, but for.the moment he 
wished ardently he had it. Its lack made 
him feel clumsy, ill at ease. 

Sylvia were a dark dress that revealed 
her white neck and shoulders and her bare 
arms, browned in contrast from exposure 
to the sun; but the other women’s dresses, 
pink and lavender, were like tinted thistle- 
down blown into this somber room. The 
men wore dinner jackets. Kennedy him- 
self, unprepared for evening festivities of 
any sort in Edgewater, had on a gray sack- 
suit of rough weave that emphasized his 
separation from these others with their 
correct attire, their easy familiarity and 
cool, clipped voices. 

But Sylvia did not let him remain stand- 
ing apart. After shaking violently a silver 
container, she poured its contents into thin 
glasses edged with gold and offered him 
one with ‘It isn’t a real cocktail, -Mr. 
Kennedy—just sherry and bitters’’—she 
glanced at the portrait over the mantel— 
“some of my grandfather’s sherry. Unfor- 
tunately he didn’t belong to a generation 
that left gin to its parched descendants.” 

As she stood there smiling Kennedy saw 
her smile die suddenly, saw her gaze trans- 
fixed as with wide eyes she regarded the 
doorway. 

He turned. 

In the doorway, leaning on the arm of 
one of the ancient servants, was Natalie 
Crandall; and Andrew Kennedy was not 
sure whether admiration or pity dominated 
him. Here before him, more clearly than 
he had ever seen it before, was personified 
the struggle between the weakness of the 
body and the strength of the spirit. Time 


_had indeed changed that young and lovely 


creature whom he had known; but her 
head was held as high and as proudly as 
ever, and there was still beauty in her face 
despite the lines of suffering which marred 
it. In the white mask of her face her eyes 
seemed enormous, great blots of liquid 
darkness. She wore a cream-colored satin 
gown curiously suggestive of both the 
fashion and the aristocracy of another day. 

Kennedy at once went forward, and 
Natalie Crandall greeted him graciously 
enough, leaning more heavily on the serv- 
ant so that she might offer him her hand. 

“‘Tt’s been a long time since we’ve met, 
Andrew,” she said. 

“Yes,’’ he agreed, and there was so much 
that might have been said between them, 
and yet so little that could be said, that he 
stopped with that simple yes. 

Then Sylvia and the others came for- 


ward, and there was a polite murmur of 
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greetings and respects followed by a gen- 
eral movement toward the dining room 
across the hall. And in very pity now 
Andrew Kennedy kept his ‘eyes averted 
from the figure in white satin led in, hob- 
bling, between the servant and Sylvia 
Crandall’s splendid young strength. 

When they were seated, Kennedy placed 
at Natalie’s right and at Sylvia’s left, the 
withered servant and another began hov- 
ering round the table. The food was simple, 
although served from heavysilver dishes and 
porcelain as fine as the leaf of a white rose. 
There was also a thin white wine for the 
rock-crystal glasses. 

At first there was a little tension. The 
other guests gazed at Sylvia, Natalie and 
Andrew Kennedy as if the very juxta- 
position of these three held some strange 
and hidden meaning. But Sylvia, Andrew 
saw, conquered a nervousness that at first 
agitated her, and leaning forward plunged 
into a tangle of trivialities. With relief the 
others—except Natalie, who sat aloof— 
followed her lead. To Kennedy the chatter 
seemed to run in a frothy current filled 
with allusions to people he had never 
known and places he had never seen—Paris 
and Bermuda, Palm Beach and White 
Sulphur Springs. Again he felt immeasur- 
ably apart from them. Into the midst of 
this chatter Natalie abruptly thrust the 
command of her cool, clear voice. 

Seizing her glass, she raised it and cried, 
“Let us all drink to Change!” 

At once silence fell upon the company. 
Sylvia’s expression was one of alarm. The 
others sat stilled and intent as if there had 
come at last the touch of drama which all 
evening had seemed to hang imminent in 
the atmosphere. Mrs. Blackburn leaned 
forward with a certain avid eagerness. 

“Change!’’ she echoed, her glance dart- 
ing from Natalie Crandall to Sylvia, from 
Sylvia to Andrew Kennedy. 

“Perhaps I should say to America,” 
Natalie Crandall elaborated, still in that 
clear, penetrating voice. ‘‘America, the 
seesaw, where nothing stays as it is; where 
one person’s fortunes rise as another’s de- 
cline.” 

They drank the toast, but without en- 
thusiasm. 

“T drank your toast, Natalie,’? Mrs. 
Blackburn said with a laugh that was a 
little hysterical, ‘‘but I confess I haven’t 
the slightest idea what you’re getting at.” 

Natalie Crandall gazed slowly and in 
turn at each of her guests. 

“Then I’ll tell you,” she said. ‘I was 
referring to Mr. Kennedy. Once he was 
our coachman’s son ? 

Sylvia started forward. 

“Aunt Nat!” she cried. ‘Aunt Nat! 
You forget that Mr. Kennedy is our guest!”’ 

“No, I don’t forget,’’ said Natalie Cran- 
dall. ‘“‘I am simply offering an explanation 
to the others, who may find his presence in 
this house a little peculiar. As I said, once 
he was our coachman’s son. Now he’s 
worth’’—she turned to him with deliberate 
insolence—“‘just how many millions are 
you worth, Andrew? And he has come 
back to buy this place and throw us, the 
Crandalls, out. Isn’t that a very perfect 
example of the changes America brings 
about?’”’ She turned to Kennedy again. 
“And you are victorious, for you are offer- 
ing us more than it is wise to refuse. If you 
will send me the name of your lawyer I 
shall have our lawyer deal with him. That 
will be pleasanter, I am sure, than if we 
deal direct.” 
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She stopped as if the force whic 
animated her had been abruptly exhéeg 
She called the servant to her. 

“Estelle, help me to my room,” s] 
in a voice that was no longer clear. 

She arose trembling, huddled; ht 
fore she left she bowed to each of her jy 
last of all to Andrew Kennedy. Upc 
she let her eyes rest for a moment w 
expression of ironic and bitter tri 
Then as they all stood, Natalie Cip 
hobbled out of the room between tl 
porting forms of the servants. 

It was an appalled silence that fe] 
the dinner party that she had left. 
Sylvia, Andrew noticed, could not ri 
the restoration of the trivial chatte 
sat drooping in her chair, her face 
larly white. Mrs. Blackburn essée 
nervous whisper or two. As for Keg 
he sat there sick with disgust. He ws 
sure, however, whether the disgus 
more with himself or Natalie Crandz 
had been betrayed again into a p 
where he must suffer the humiliatio 
scorn. The scene of twenty years a 
in a way repeated itself. Yet desp 
anger he still felt pity for that k 
scornful woman who had once been 2 
and arrogant girl. Perhaps she was j 
in humiliating him. It was true 
had come here to wrest away fre 
what Sylvia had called her last refug 
she had used against him the only va) 
that was left her. She had said ] 
victorious. Victorious? What m 
there was in the word! For he knejr 
that his desire to own the Crandalp 
was gone—utterly gone! As for Sy 
no, he couldn’t quite let himself thal 
Sylvia. 

He felt now that whatever his (e 
may have been about her they must | 
initely ended. There had always | 
chasm between them. To-night 
deepened irrevocably. 

Tho dinner in some way managed { 
itself to its dreary conclusion. | 
semidarkness of the hallway, whi 
others jassed into the living room, 4d 
Kennedy stepped in front of Sylvia, 

“T’ll go now,”’ he said. 

She stood before him, still very; 
still with that look of fear in her ey: 

“Can you ever forgive me?”’ she 
and laid her hand imploringly up 
arm. 1 

“There is nothing for which I hye 
forgive you,” he said. 

“You would not have come to-nij 
it had not been for me.” 

“You know that?” 

“Still, what happened to-night 4s 
no way your fault. It is myself I m 
forgive. I know now what a fool I’vide 
To think of wasting so many years ols 
a futile ambition! It has taken tolig 
however, to make me realize fully hoyi 
it was.” 

She drew nearer to him. 

“Do you mean you no longer wa 
Crandall place?”’ 

“T mean more than that. I meat 
I never want to see Edgewater agai) 

“You mean—you will never ret 
Edgewater after to-night?” 

“Never!” 

She dropped her head. Then she; 
it again, and again gazed directl) 
profoundly into his eyes. The touchi 
hand on his arm tightened. | 

““Then—take me with you,” she {i 
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$10,000 Cash Prizes 


will be paid by Mr, Edison 
for the best thoughts on one 
of his problems. Get folder 
of information from your 
Edison dealer. 


Maz Fells’ 
Della Robbia 
Orchestra, play- 
ing at a private dance 
in the Della Robbia Room, 
Hotel Vanderbilt, where Mrs. 
Z Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and other 
society leaders maintain suites. This 
orchestra supplies the music for New York's 
Four Hundred, and makes Edison RE-CREATIONS. 


“The New Edison is wonderful— 
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In the try-out rooms of the 
music publishers 
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At first nights of new music 
ows and back-stage at rehearsals 


Vora may have heard someone say: Re-Creations, for a long time, made 


incomparably superior to all other pho- 
nographs—but the Edison Laboratories 
are so slow in getting out the new songs 
and dance music. The Edison men are 
all scientists and, apparently, are not in- 
terested in the new music.” 

The latter remark is somewhat amus- 
ing to those who are acquainted with 
what is known on Broadway as “the 
Edison bunch.” Long association with 
every phase of the amusement business has 


given the Edison Scouts an acquaintance 


and experience unequalled by any. other 
organization. -In the try-out rooms:of the 


music publishers, back-stage at rehears- ‘ 


als, in the cabarets and roof gardens, 
at the first nights of music shows—every- 
where that the newest things in popular 
music are to be heard—you will find 
these Edison Scouts. 


HY, then, have the Edison Lab- 

\ \ oratories been slow in_ issuing 
Re-Creations of the latest hits? The 
answer to this question is a very simple 


one. Now it can be told. 
The superlative beauty of Edison 


necessary a much slower process of manu- 
facture than is true of ordinary talking 
machine records. As a consequence, 
Edison Re-Creations could not be issued 
so quickly as ordinary talking machine 
records were issued. Mr. Edison deter- 
mined to overcome this difficulty. At 
large expense, he has installed a special 
department, with special equipment, to 
expedite the manufacture of hits. 


EGINNING now, the hits, selected 
by “‘the Edison bunch” on Broadway, 


- will be manufactured on a special sched- 


ule and, in some instances, when recorded 
from the manuscript, will be on sale 
ahead of the sheet music. If you want 
to know what is the latest hit on Broad- 
way, look into the window of the 
Edison Dealer. If you want to hear it, 
vo inside his store. The New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of a Broadway hit contains 
all the pep of the original performance 
and all the true Broadway flavor. 


The Edison special service on hits will 
nake Broadway twenty-five thousand 
miles long. 


Edison First with Broadway Hits 
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MACGREGOR 
Golf Balls 

have won the approval 
of golfers everywhere— 
just as the clubs which 
bear the samename have 
been doing for almost a 
quarter of a century. 


MACGREGOR 
balls are true in flight 
—always dependable— 
and especially accurate 
on the putting greens. 
Always say “MAC- 
GREGOR” to your golf 


Professional or Sporting 


Goods Dealer. 


Scene on MACGREGOR Private Golf Gauise 
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Golf 


With all due respect to its many other fascinating 
features, it is the friendships developed by and thru 
golf that make one of the finest attributes of this 
most popular game. 


There is nothing more valuable or conducive to 
greater joy than a real friendship. There is no 
more splendid game than golf. And the two blend 
so harmoniously — golf and friendship. 

For those who seek the joys of golf friendships we have 


—free for the asking—a complete new catalog of prod- 
ucts from the largest golf club factory in the world. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 
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THE ARCHDUKE’S TAPESTRY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Tam debarred by my name—which is pro- 
scribed—from any political service. I ride 
like a jockey, and I have no horses. I ama 
soldier, and my sword is over there hanging 
on the wall. My languages I occasionally 
and very privately teach. I can feed my 
mother and myself, not very adequately, on 
what I earn. It is true I might earn more 
by driving a taxi, but I have always to 
be careful that my mother’s heart does not 
break at the means by which I keep her 
alive. A friend of mine the other day was 
unfortunate enough to lose his wife and 
child through veronal, because his wife could 
not bear his method of earning their bread. 
You see, we are now the proletariat, but we 
do not know how to be. It will hurt my 
mother very much to sell the tapestry, 
but she prefers that particular pain. That 
choice is still left to us.” 

“But if yeu do not succeed in selling the 
tapestry?’’ Miss Draper asked quietly. 
“What will you do then, Baron Bidart?”’ 

“In that case I have another alterna- 
tive,’”’ said Franz Anton; ‘‘a possible, but 
also not an agreeable alternative. Are you 
interested in pictures? We have a Cranach 
here; it is already sold, but not yet taken 
away.” 

“Thank you,’’ said Miss Draper sub- 
missively; “‘I adore Cranachs.” 

She wanted to say that though she 
adored Cranachs she had an even livelier 
interest in Franz Anton’s alternative, but 
something about this young man intimi- 
dated her as no young man had ever intimi- 
dated her before. She had to accept the 
Cranach instead of the alternative. 


qr 


ALLING in love to order is a difficult 

process, even if the order comes from 
your own will. It requires a concentration 
of mind and a singleness of purpose which 
are seldom secured by ‘falling in love with 
somebody else. 

Franz Anton had always had a willful 
heart. It had been found necessary by a 
very august relative of his to suggest to 
him on more than one occasion a prolonged 
visit to Innsbruck. The august relative— 
himself no mean judge of these matters— 
had declared that absence, reénforced by 
fresh charms, is the only prophylactic to be 
depended upon. 

Franz Anton would not have confessed 
that he was in love with a little American 
girl who went about all day distributing 
flannel and condensed milk to reduced 
Viennese babies. But he was preoccupied 
with the difference between this graceful 
creature, who could be cheerful without 
silliness and companionable without ex- 
citement, whose simple clothes were sub- 
sidiary to her personal charm,’ and the 
robust assertiveness of Anna Schneider, 
who could not keep quiet and whose clothes 
seemed to suffer from the same disability. 

He should have reminded himself of the 
difference, equally great, between their for- 
tunes, and run his duty blind, as he was 
said in old days to have run his horses. He 
paid for his procrastination as the dark 
winter days crawled by, by finding himself 
near that uneasy spot—theend of his tether. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boltby Butler did nothing 
more about the tapestry. They were ex- 
tremely friendly to Franz Anton and pro- 
vided him with temptations—into which 
he always fell—of meeting Miss Draper. 
They asked the archduchess to tea at a 
well-known restaurant, and were disap- 
pointed that she seemed unable to arrange 
a suitable date for the occasion. 

It was Herr Schneider who brought the 
situation to an end. He had no intention of 
allowing his daughter to make a fool of 
herself, unless that fool was to become 
the wife of Baron Bidart. He ordered her 
to invite Franz Anton to meet them at a 
thé dansant to be given at one of the chief 
hotels, and he told Anna that unless the 
occasion witnessed her engagement to 
Baron Bidart, his charm, his single eye- 
glass and his dangerous and intermittent 
love-making must all come to an end to- 
gether. 

“Hither you get him, my girl, or he gets 
out,’”’ said the butter king in his unbend- 
ing democratic way. 

Anna wept large, light tears at this order, 
for she was without any undue faith in her 
simple charms, and the better to achieve 
her tender purpose she bought a flame- 
colored hat several yards wide, and a dress 
without arms or shoulders. 
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The hotel was full, hot and gay. Ha’ 
Vienna was starving; a quarter 
watched the savings of years slip thro 
the sieve of their immediate needs; 
fourth part found themselves wildly: 
extravagantly rich, with no yesterdays, 
no to-morrows, in the midst of an imm 
and swaggering to-day. 

Franz Anton obeyed his summons. 
too, knew that the occasion was final; 
danced six times with Anna Schneider 
wondered, as he guided her broad bare | 
and topheavy headdress in and out of 
crowd of dancers, at which moment a 
what manner he should make her his ¢ 

Anna had been taught to dance 
carefully, but Nature had never shov 
how tomove. She clung heavily to the] 
form of her partner, kicking out slowl 
intervals in the direction of the o 
dancers. She was rather like a toy rm 
machinery, whose works are not st 
enough for its size. The fox trot is a 
gerous dance; you must be very elegar 
appear elegant while dancing it, and if 
are at all vulgar you appear infim 
vulgar. 

“Tf I have to marry her,” Franz A’ 
said to himself firmly, ‘ ‘at least I; 
never dance with her again.’ 

“Fraulein Anna,’ he said aloud; 
then she stepped on his toe. She was 1 
ous, and the sudden intention in his 1 
distracted her. Franz Anton was 1 
annoyed than hurt. He could not cx 
his annoyance at once, and he felt th 
would be a decided breach of taste to 
pose in an annoyed voice. 

He raised his eyes across the expan 
flame-colored hat and met those of} 
and Mrs. Boltby Butler watching him] 
let Anna go with a perfunctory ex‘ 
cutting across her effusive apologies. 
man can be held by apologies unless 
are his own. 

Franz Anton eseaped and found, ¢ 
had half hoped and half feared, that 
Cicely Draper was with her English friv 

“Tt is my afternoon off,’”’ she explé 
to him, smiling. “Don’t you see my 
slippers? They won’t be safe after 
o’clock.”’ 

“Ah,” said Franz Anton, smiling gra} 
“for me it is otherwise. It is my after} 
on. I am not safe now, and I shall kr 
safer after seven o’clock.”’ * 

Franz Anton was the best dane 
Vienna, and if he had shown at a d 
vantage with Fraulein Anna he mad 
for it now. The girl he held in his arm; 
as flexible as a reed. The music swept’ 
together in an organic unity. Neith 
them tired. They danced again anq 
again. The cessation of the music vs 
shock to their senses; it was as if a 
ral element was suddenly withdrawn ‘ 
them. 

Franz Anton grasped the interva 
lowed to him by Anglo-Saxon laxity, 
found a table screened by the crowd t 
all their acquaintances. They were as) 
as if they had been cast on a desert is) 
but with the extravagance of youth/ 
chose the occasion for a quarrel. 

Franz Anton had about two hur 
kronen in the world. It would just pa 
their refreshments, and he intended tl 
should. To-night he was burning his | 
and he wished to have them flare up bi 
him with a roar. 

Cicely asserted that she never ally 
herself to be paid for, even in her own @ 
try by her oldest friends, and she coul! 


ingly that he feared he must ask h 
conform to the customs of his co a 
whatever she did in her own. Ce 
flushing hotly, told him that she was a0 
conformist by nature, and came fri 
country where women settled their 
social usages. 

Franz Anton took the bill in his 
Something in his eyes, somber and ti 
checked both Cicely’s anger and hel 
termination. Perhaps she guessed tha 
was his last two hundred kronen, 
knew that to rob a poor man of his ojé 
tunity for giving is no great generosit. 

At any rate she murmured, “ Howi 
some men are! I suppose if you mus’ 
must.’ 

“TS suppose since I must I may,” lavil 
Franz Anton, and glanced up to see ani 
account which he was less willing to # 

Anna Schneider had succeeded in fit) 
him, and she was desperate, for she 


ne was short. She leaned across the 
her hat blotting out completely the 
form of her rival. She seemed to fill 
ole horizon, and to be as solidly 

ing as an avalanche. 

s is our dance, I think,” she as- 
vith quavering intensity. 

Anton paid the bill before answer- 
pushed his last twenty kronen into 
r’s hand. 
ought to have been sorry for Anna 
der; her breast heaved and fell tu- 
yusly, tears of anger and shame stood 
round blue eyes; but it is an unfor- 
-masculine peculiarity that even 
hearted men are seldom sorry for 
women unless they are in love with 
and never if. the young women dis- 
preference which, however touch- 
ppens to be inconvenient. 

jink you are mistaken,”’ said Franz 
es sce meeting Anna’s eyes with 


at seemed to remove her forcibly’ 


1e table. ‘That pleasure is still to 


laughed a foolish, timid, unhappy 
and turned her broad back upon 


4 said in a quick undertone: “Take 
ray and dance with her. You are 
eruel.’’ 

Franz Anton looked down at the 
id said nothing. It seemed an eter- 
fore he raised his eyes. In it he had 
da fortune slip out of his grasp, and 
bered with what empty hands he 
have to return to the archduchess. 
,is not the strongest of human pas- 
Hunger is stronger, and self- 
ation is at least as strong. 

the moment Franz Anton forgot 
_Even when he looked up he did not 
lately notice her presence. He only 
| that Anna Schneider had gone. 
is making her way to the distant 
pathetic, conspicuous figure, upon 
her’s arm. 

wouldn’t have gone to the door if 
her had not been there. She would 
yvered solidly and lingeringly within 
% Franz Anton’s second thoughts, 
3 possible they would have found her. 
a you to go to her,”’ said. Cicely 


(Franz Anton remembered her and 


oticed that she had your sympa- 
le said; “‘I don’t know why. She 
ralternative, and I have let her go. 
lave any sympathy I think that you 
to me.”’ 

at are you going to do now?”’ she 
wreathlessly. 

z Anton fixed his monocle firmly in 
iand looked down at Cicely Draper. 
er all, it is you who are responsible 
loss of my alternative,’’ he said; 
tely perhaps, sympathetically per- 
ut still responsible. I think that in 
lay or other you should be prepared 
‘for it. What should you say if I 
yve to you instead?”’ 

| you can still see her again?”’ said 
quickly. 

z Anton shook his head. 

jall never have that pleasure,’’ he 
rmly. 

now that you have sold the tapes- 
Neely went on, “I thought you 
‘not need any alternative. Don’t 
)w they’ve taken the tapestry? Oh, 
vy've written! They offered you 
ice,”’ . 

: Anton closed his eyes for a mo- 
Che hot room, full of movement and 
eemed to be turning over in his 


if they’ve taken the tapestry,” he 
, ‘the question is not so urgent. 
ve been very kind, gracious F'rdu- 
‘permitting me to think that you 
terested in my rather doubtful 
30 that I will confess that five min- 
I was desperate. Now I am only 
jexcited with having no more need 
ration. I find it a singular feeling. 
st forgive me if, having learned to 
Jam a little startled at the sight 
ts that were in Cicely Draper’s 
ed to fall. 
ve the most dangerous of human 
Franz Anton said to her gen- 
d heart. I will try to take no 
ntage of it than the little fam- 
€s you came here to help. I 
be perfectly safe for you to 
me again.” 
Shook her head. 
st be back at seven,” she said. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Then I shall at least have the pleasure 
of escorting you home,” Franz Anton as- 
serted. 

He made way for her through the tight- 
packed mass of pleasure seekers. They no 
longer looked rapacious and terrible. The 
Boltby Butlers accepted his gratitude with 
the formless confusion of English people 
caught in an act of generosity. They made 
no protest at his carrying off Cicely. They 
lived in a world where forms and protests 
were alike unnecessary. 

Franz Anton said nothing to Cicely until 
they reached the Stephans-Platz. He was 
coming to a great decision—it was not a 
painful one, but for a man of Franz Anton’s 
character and habits it was surprising. He 
decided to marry the little American ‘girl 
and work for his living. He had belonged 
to the old rich, and he could have belonged 
to the new. As he walked beside his slim 
young companion it occurred to him that 
their pursuits had been, after all, very much 
alike. Food, music and dancing had con- 
sumed most of their hours. There might, 
after all, be something different and more 
exciting in another range of interests, 
shared with a different type of human 
being. 

The last light of the day still clung in a 
rosy glow to the august and splendid spire 
of St. Stephan; above the dark ridge of 
the roof a crowd of stars leaned down. 

““Cicely,”’ said the young man; “‘Cicely, 
I have been thinking—the tapestry will not 
do instead. It was a wife you took from 
me. Are you not going to give me back a 
wife?”’ 

“Ah,” she said breathlessly, “‘you said 
you wouldn’t be in a hurry; and you are in 
a hurry!” 

He drew her into the dark archway under 
the clustered saints. 

“T shall be a very poor man,”’ he said 
gently; “I propose to settle half of the 
sum I receive for the tapestry upon my 
mother. The other half will do very well 


to help me to enter the factory of a friend | © 


who would have taken me before if I had 
had a small capital. You shall not think of 
me only as a young man who sells heir- 
looms and dances.” 


“T don’t think of you like that,” she said. | 


“T do understand more than you think. 
And I must tell you the truth about the 
tapestry. You laughed the other day be- 
cause we didn’t know your mother’s names. 
Do you remember? But you don’t know 
mine! My father is one of the richest men 
in the United States. I bought the tap- 
estry. It was why I came to you that day, 
only I made the Boltby Butlers do it for 
me. I didn’t think you and your mother 
would like just a young girl by herself, 
buying your wonderful old treasure, and 
then when I got to know you I hoped that 
perhaps you wouldn’t have to sell it—so 
I waited.’’ She stopped and trembled. 
Franz Anton said nothing. He no longer 
held her arm. ‘‘ You won’t have to sell it— 
if you don’t want to,” she said under her 
breath. 

They moved on slowly into the high- 
built narrow street where the mission 
lodged. 

Still Franz Anton was silent. He was 
turning over in his hot proud mind the 
rawness of this new fact. It was far more 
difficult for him to marry an ‘heiress he 
loved than one whom he had loathed. A 
king can stoop better than he can climb; 
and Franz Anton had in him the blood of 
kings. 

At last he said: “‘I couldn’t do it, you 
know, no matter how much I wanted it, 
if you hadn’t let me pay for the tea.” 

The archduchess received Franz Anton’s 
communication with none of the joy the 
young man had expected from her. 

“This is an American,” she said coldly. 
“Tt is true that their democracy is older 
and less blatant than ours, but it is probably 
the more deep-seated. I should have 
understood Fraulein Anna; in time I think 
I could have erased her democracy. One 
learns one’s place better when one has only 
been out of it a short time. This one will 
go her own way. She will be very modern 
and outrageous, but she will not be unsure; 
and in time she may persuade you to be 
outrageous also. I cannot see any great 
source of rejoicing for you, my poor boy, 
in this change of object. It is true that 
we shall not starve, but from that Fraulein 
Anna would also have saved us. I have 
overlooked, however, one cause of con- 
gratulation. We must sustain as well as 
we can our proximity to a barbarian—but 
Gott sei Dank, the tapestry will not fall into 
the hands of the-English!”’ é 
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Facade of Bancroft Hall 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


ive thousand ket 
tread this floor daily 


The corridors in the dormitory of the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., shown 
above, are floored with Blabon “Invincible” 
Battleship Linoleum. 

This hall was subjected to the daily tread of 
nearly 2500 cadets for four years before the 
photograph of the interior above was taken, 
yet the appearance of the linoleum is prac- 
tically the same as when it was first laid. 

Blabon Art Linoleum is not only noted for 
its remarkable durability but for the beauty 

Z of its patterns and the softness of its tones. 
: This adapts it not only for public and com- 
mercial buildings but for every room in the 
home, upstairs and down. 

Quiet, comfortable, easy to keep clean, and 
economical to maintain. For genuine linoleum 
look for the name Blabon. Write for illus 
trated: booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum combine the ad- 
vantages of linoleum with the beauty of costlier fabric 
rugs. Ask your dealer for them. 

Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 


linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor coverings have a 
black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Esiablished 70 years 


Look for this 
label on all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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HOUDAILLE 


HYDRAULIC 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


MOOTH and easy riding qualities are obtained from HOUDAILLE 


HYDRAULIC shock absorbers on all makes of cars. 


When your 


car hits a bad bump it glides gracefully along without any discomfort 


to the occupants. 


Because Houdailles keep all four wheels on the ground, your car 


will have unexcelled roadabilhity. 


Greater speed can be enjoyed over 


rough roads without any added strain on the car's working mechanism and 


with practically all side sway eliminated. 


Besides added comfort and roadability, Houdailles effect an economy 


that can be obtained in no other way. 


They absorb a great part of the 


wear on the mechanical working parts, do away with many body squeaks 
and minimize the possibility of spring breakage. 


Such cars as the Minerva of Belgium, Isotta Fraschini of Italy, 
Pic-Pic of Switzerland, Panhard of France, Cunningham and Duesenberg 
of America use Houdailles as factory equipment, along 


with many other finest cars in the world. 
can be readily applied to all American makes. 


THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY 


72 West Chippewa St. 


M’'f'd by the Houde Eng. Corp. 


ORI GINAL | 


CREOLE PRALINES 


GRUNEWALD 


RY this delicious confection and you will 

| | agree with the thousands whore-order them 
that they are the outstanding confection of : 

the South. Well do these unique bits of dainty 
goodness merit their nation-wide popularity. wgus 


aKbeels tely pure. 


For many years The Hotel Grunewald Caterers have delighted 
Southerners and visitors with this candy. So great is the demand 
that we are supplying them direct by mail, parcel post insured, 
in specially constructed mailing cartons, carefully packed. 


Box of 7 (Sample) . $1.00 
Boxof12 . . SP 50) 
Box of 24 3.00 


Buffalo, NCY. -f.5 


Made aly of pure Louisiana (ane Sugar 
and Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. . elie 


Mail Orders filled anywhere. 
P.O. or Express Money Orders, 
or Personal Checks pains 


eos ‘HOUDAILLE” 


“HYDRAULIC 
|S SHOCK ABSORBER, 


Order 
by Mail 
Soaes Souths Most 


) 


ites HODES GRUNEWALD CATERERS 


Dept. P 


, ‘, 
ERI 


New Crieans, La. 


20 


y a 99 
Famous Confection 


; your father and mother. 
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GOING BACK HOME 


(Continued from Page 7) 


future ‘ls. and put up our educated chil- | 


dren as.security to the future?” 
Didn’t the old man say something about 
making good American-citizens, educated 


/men and women, who would be useful to 


the country? He did! This was America, 
then. Anyhow they voted the bonds, and 


they built the cream-colored, pressed-brick 


schoolhouse which for thirty years was 
the pride of Prairie City. Guess you ouglit 
to know where it was, oughtn’t you? It 
must have been right about here, near 
the big steps of the high school.- Ha-hum! 
And you remember the first’ graduating 
class—of three ‘pupils. The great cream- 
colored, pressed-brick Prairie City high 
school had fitted out the first three of the 
children of the rural town to enter the state 
university—wasn’t that the truth? And 
now that building is gone! 

| Wonder where-your old dinloma is—with 


| the blue ribbon around it! Can’t just think 
' of. the subject’ of your graduation address 


here. In the audience at the exercises were 
a good many gray-haired men, some with 
whiskers under’their chins, early settlers 
who came out here when it was all wild 
prairie. ‘Your father was there, saw you 
graduate at the high school, just as he did 
at the university six years later. It wasa 
fight for him to put you through, for his 
health and. business began to fail about 
then,-as he grew older;. but he told you 
that though it was hard to get the money 
for that last year he was resolved to see you 
through. the university, because he be- 
lieved in education, knew it would help a 
man succeed. Sothenhe died. And you— 
well, you are to lecture here to-day on 
success, are you not? You’ve succeeded, 
haven’t you, Mr. Hawkshaw? ee, 

the old cream-colored, pressed-brick high 


school must have been right over there. 


Well, by now the committee of the 
Rotary Club will be looking for you.. You 
leave the new courthouse and the flag, 
which make you feel yet more that somc- 
body has put something over on you. The 
committee want to take you out a little 


‘while around the town, not to bore you, 


they say, but:just to show you the place. 

“We'll have a luncheon at the City 
Club—not many, probably not over three 
hundred, because it’s in business hours. 
When you lecture at the new high school 
there’ll probably be twelve hundred.” 

Everybody knows you, everybody knew 
A good many 
people now tell you what good folks your 
parents were, how. much respected, how 
hard working. Came out. here when this 
was all wild prairie country. 


The Mirage of the Prairie 


You haven’t seen the new factories yet, 
have you? -Didn’t know that Prairie City 
made more baby carriages and electric 
washing machines every’ day than any 
other town:in the United States? Didn’t 
know we manufactured motor trucks. and 
lawn mowers now,'did you? Pay roll is 
pretty heavy here.’ Four banks now on the 
public square, with white-marble pillars. 

They show you ten blocks of brick fac- 
tory buildings with:prism windows. 
show you where the old depot ‘used to be— 
nothing left of it now. but. a.few: freight 
sheds. They show you a half mile of bunga- 
lows built ‘by. the realty’ company for the 
working. people, and those houses stand 
where the hazel brush used .to be. They 
show you in other parts of the town bunga- 
lows ,up ‘to forty-five thousand dollars, 
colonial residences’ up. to eighty thousand 
dollars. » These ‘structures rises like the 
phantasms ‘of some: mirage of the desert. 
Well, this was all-a desert once, wasn’t it? 
All wild ‘prairie country here when ‘your 
father came West. : Different now? Rather! 

“Just time for a run out to the country 
club before luncheon; °. ssays G. Harry 
Byllesby.) .° ' 

, So you are ehined to a eres Elizabethan 
building, which would not have been pos- 
sible in your day in these-parts. The rolling 
green landscape; of the golf: links seems 
familiar, though golf- was unknown when 
you were young. You observe this golf club 
to be located direetly upon what was once 
ypur favorite rabbit-shooting ground. They 


: e-ereek valley;-and,you tell them that i in 


the old times-you-could have killed twenty 


rabbits any, dayj;with tracking snow. he 


i here when you were a boy. 


' ognize it as the very place where you 


’ in all the time. 


They. 


show as, the discreet applause of wei 


‘sment, does the applause come spon 
ke you'to the prize view of the club; down ~ 


o s polite applause. 


July 9, 


They point out a tract which ther 
company is developing — with bui 
restrictions;, nothing less than tw 
thousand-dollar bungalows—and you 


to walk out any summer evening with 
father and the old setter, Sport, and 


ie had a good many children, and 

sed to grumble at having to eat so} 
i aivie chickens that the deacons br¢ 
And now as you, H 
D. Hawkshaw, stand on the shorn gre 
the country club there comes to m 
picture of the old grassland here, an 
old dog on point, and the deadly acei 
with the muzzle-loading shotgun o 
red-whiskered deacon, your: father, 
came out here when Elizabethan buil 
were unknown. And you recall that | 
the old man had got his quota of bir 
would take the setter by the collar an 
him away from his point and say to 
“Well, son, I reckon we’ve got enoug 
to-day.” 

After a time the president and comn 
of the Rotary Club shoo the orator ¢ 
day into the longest and shiniest car 
fleet, and you are whirled away to th 
high-school building, which previousl: 
had discovered for yourself. So yo 
yourself on the platform all ready to] 
about. success in life. 


Your Best None Too Good 


There is some sophisticated music. 
big auditorium—larger than anythi 
the state university when you w 
student there—fills up. with a sophisti 
audience. You are introduced by a s 
ticated principal of the high school, 
leads you to the proscenium archi 
facetiously alludes to the fact ae | ] 


diploma ever issued in Prairie City. 
master of ceremonies tells this so) 
cated audience that _you have come t 
them about success in life. He is glac 
so many have come out to hear the sp 
of the day. 

Why have they come out? The ma 
the town, the president of the Rotary 
the principal of the high school, a 
them why. Because you were a boy 
Because you were raised here in this 1 
Because your father and your mi 
pioneers, were known and loved herei 
town! They came out here in 1859, 
this was all wild prairie. Because— 
where is the glory of your own prow 
sonal achievements in all this? 


old town? These people, even the yo) 
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Prairie City. 

All of which queers your prearri 
speech—makes you feel sort. of funnyt 
how. You had planned to hand it ton 
with dignity, standing very erect; coz 
formal business cutaway, single bu 
hands in pockets—as much the attitu 
a bank president as possible. But i 


5 


dies you feel that you have been betra}| 
betrayed by yourself. Itis not going) 
the coat at: all, but what is inside the 


It is for you to lov 
and to endeavor to do your best. (6 
very best will be none too good. 
You try the Old Oaken Duelcct, anf 
getit. Youtry alot of things, includint 
story of your life; but nothing Hon, 
‘beyond the success of estimation. 
when by chance you strike some ne: 
genuine auld lang syne, only wherf! 
touch the old days of effort and begirit 
the frontier days of struggle and ach’ 
oucly from these who, with’ their faie 
built this town and built this countr,_ 
So you flounder through and are awil 
Judge R.. D. Evis 


(Cominued on Page 88) i 
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What 12 Years of Velie 


. competition, price readjustments, waver- 
‘tg business policies, Velie steadfastly con- 
‘hues, as it has for twelve years, to build to 
‘single standard of the highest quality. 

Yet this very fact—that Velie Values are 
ur supreme consideration—has created a 
jemand and a market which enable us to 
jut a challenge low price on all Velie cars. 

| The Mile of Velie Factory, with its great 
cilities, is, and has been, going strong this 
atire season to meet the extraordinary 
/2mand. Why? Because Velie Values have 
‘en conclusively demonstrated and proved 
eect cars ace COMPARED. 


| Now Is the Time of All Times 

1 to Compare! 

pes cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
/L Compare value for value throughout the 
‘tr. You will be astonished at Velie’s re- 
varkable features. 

|Take Velie Values as your standard—see 
'f yourself whether you can match them at 
ywhere near Velie’s challenge low price. 
‘Compare on performance! Every motor 
lurt is talking of the amazing achievement 
4. Velie 34—the car that went down and up 
se precipitous walls of the Grand Canyon, 


YEGARDLESS of the fierce struggles of 


aie fray. 


with a1600-pound load, under its own power, 
with never a slip of its brakes or steering 
gear, with never a drop added to the original 
water in its radiator; yet this is but one proof 
of Velie Values; there are hundreds more. 


Compare Economy—Comfort—Style 


ET from us or any Velie dealer the 
astounding records that Velie cars are 
making in the hands of owners, in travel over 
mountains, hills and through mud and clay. 
From every part of the country enthusi- 
astic owners are voluntarily sending us 
records of low upkeep and of mileage well 
in excess of twenty to the gallon. And it is 
a Velie car that has been driven 113,000 
miles in ten years’ service with a repair ex- 
pense of but $65. 
Easy riding comfort! Everyone speaks of 
the perfect carriage of the Velie’s long easy- 
riding springs, and the restfulness of its deep 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Velie Motors Corporation, Moline, III. 


Send me your new folder — 
“* What Velie Will Give Me for My Car Money.’’ 


a a eS 


VeELIE Motors Corporation, Moline, Illinois 


Quality Give to You = 


upholstery. Many factors combine to give 
this noticeable comfort. The careful balance 
of the car itself overcomes all pitch and sway. 
Both seat backs and cushions are of genuine 
leather and curled hair—a distinct mar’: of 
quality apparent at a glance. Wide seats 
and unusual foot room encourage complete 
relaxation. 


Style! Velie leadership in design and 
lasting mirror finish have won Velie the name 
of “The Pattern Cars.” Velie cars recently 
have taken first prize in automobile style 
shows at New Orleans and Dallas. In every 
motoring center owners are proud of Velie 
distinction. 


Know What You Can Get 


GAIN we assure you, you will be aston- 
ished at the quality Velie gives at the 
price. Know what you can get and what 
you can save before you invest in any car. 
The Velie’s new folder will guide you in 
your investigations. Mail coupon today. 
Eight new 1921 models on two chassis, 
six-cylinder, of course: Five and seven pas- 
senger Touring, Sedans, Coupés, Roadsters 
and Speedsters. Catalog for the asking. To 
make sure of having your Velie when you 
want it see your nearest Velie dealer today! 
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MILWAUKEE 


= : THEAPPRECIATED CHOCOLATES = 


WSF oh awd) 


Sar a (cast to (pase 


N TOO” 


said Mr. Dibble, and in 
his first month of part- 
time work he easily 


earned $100.00. 


“T saw your ads in your publications,” 
wrote Mr. Louis T. Dibble of New York 
State, “and I said to myself: If other men 
have made a success of this work, I can do the 
same!” And in his first month of work 
he proved to himself and to us that he 
CAN do it. With only a part of his time to 
spare, in spite of inclement weather that 


MR. LOUIS T. DIBBLE 
of New York 


hampered his work, he was able to earn one hundred extra dollars. 


Do You Want More Money? 


His story is not exceptional. Scores of subscription representatives of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
have, in the first months of their work, laid the foundations of a permanent, 
profitable business that has brought them ever-increasing returns year after 
year. Do you want to do as well? If you do, just say to yourself, as did 
Mr. Dibble, I1CAN TOO! Then clip and mail the coupon below. You don’t 


need experience; your profits begin as soon as you start work. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 281 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gentlemen: I CAN TOO! Please send full details, without obligation to me. 


Name RED or Street 


Town State 


(Continued from Page 86) 
invited offhand to fill a gap which had not 
been contemplated, but which now seems 
to exist for some reason. And Judge Evans 
makes the real speech of the day. He talks 
to his fellow townsmen about the day of 
beginnings, and about the growth in real 
Americanism of a real American town. He 
speaks offhand, easily, without effort, but 
they get him and he gets them. So the 
band plays again and they all go home, not 
ill-satisfied, after all. You hear two or 
three people say that they thought Judge 
Evans made a fine speech—he always does. 
' The committee of the Rotary Club 
station you near the passage door. Many 
of the audience come to shake your hand 
and thank you. There are young ladies who 
look astonishingly like young ladies any- 
where else—paint, skirts and all—and 
these waste small time on you. Young 
business men say ‘‘ Well, have to get back 
to the shop—glad to see you.” But those 
who linger with you are old men, many of 
them gray and wrinkled. You don’t know 
them now, so they give you their names— 
names once familiar to you on your 
father’s mercantile books—Blackman, 
Evans, Jones—all the rest. They take you 
by the hand and say “Hal, I’m glad to see 
you back home again. I knew your father 
and your mother before you were born. I 
bought the first fencing for my farm from 
your father long before bobbed wire was 


come. 

And the old ladies who wear glasses also 
call you Hal, and say ‘“‘I knew your 
mother. She was a hard-working woman 
those times. She hardly had time to go to 
church. Like enough you forget me.” 

Yes, you have forgotten a great many 
people and a great many things. Mean- 
time these people who stayed in Prairie 
City have built up this town. It is one of 
thousands like it which make the real and 
essential structure of our nation. It was 
these people who hung the great flag 
yonder in the new courthouse. They have 
changed the public square and rebuilt the 
town and put it on the map—the map 
with which you are not familiar, the map of 
your own country. 

And as for you, what have you done 
meantime? Can you think of anything 
much better to say about yourself than 
your claim that you were born of this old 
frontier stock? That is why they shake 
your hand now. They are paying no tribute 
to your personal career, be sure of that. 
Mostly they are paying tribute to your 
parents and their God-fearing lives, spent 
here in another day different from this. All 
wild prairie then. 


Old Memories Recalled 


G. Harry Byllesby, president of the 
Rotary Club, approaches you after a while. 

“Well,” he says, “this about concludes 
the exercises of the day, and I suppose 
you'll want to rest. We'll pick you up at 
8:15 and put you on Number 65 east. 
Mighty fine of you to come out, and we’ve 
appreciated your visit. Hope you like the 
old town as much as it does you. You'll 
excuse us now, won’t you? I’ve got a board 
meeting at the bank, and the realty com- 
pany convenes just after that.” 

So now you, Harold D. Hawkshaw, are 
alone at last in a strange metropolis, with 
which you lack attuncment. You wander 
again over the unfamiliar streets. Every- 
thing seems strangely prosperous. The 
town seems strangely contented with itself, 
strangely busy. By all the rules of to-day, 
by all the canons of these times, these men 
should be mutinous at their straitened 
lives, eager for the wider horizon of the 
city, covetous for luxury and ease, the con- 
veniences of life. But they seem buried in 
crass ignorance and absurd contentment. 
Of course they do not know what life 
ought to be—or do they? 

You pass stranger after stranger, look 
into window after window, and realize that 
you, lecturer on efficiency and success, are 
the lonesomest man in all the world. You 
have lost something, somewhere. What 
was it? If you were thirty and starting 
out, ignorant of everything worth having, 
matters might be different to-day with you. 
Twice that age, you begin to ponder about 
the things really worth having. Someone 
has put something over on you, that is sure. 

An intensified gray man stops you and 
tells you heis Silas Blansford, of Blansford’s 
Mill—where you used to go bass fishing. 
He doesn’t want to tell you that he knew 
you when. He wants to tell you that he 
knew your father and mother when—when 
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America was America; when there wa 


rabbit-hunting, bass-fishing boy. 
ou were pursuing the larger game, | 
lace fantasy of the city, this old manj 
lived along out here, paid his debts, k 
up his end of the log. He tells you 
always tried to keep up his end of the ] 
Suddenly there comes to you a qui 
comprehension of affairs which you 
to come back home to gain. You rea| 
now that in the city a man spends his } 
a woman spends her life, in the attempt 
evade the log, in the attempt to beli; 
that there is no log to be carried. But rj 
you know that there is; you know t 
there has been all along. And you perce 
that the precise difference between y 
city and Prairie City is this: In the laf 
place they know there is a log, and tha’ 
is one’s duty to get under it and make g 
by carrying one’s own share—perso} 
township, state and national share of 
log. Look at the courthouse flag! Loo! 
this town! Whereas, as to you yourself 
“Tell me,’’ you demand suddenl 
Silas Blansford, who knew this town w 
the hazel brush and grass grew where } 
now are standing, “‘is Mrs. Jones still 
ing? Maw Jones, we used to call her e 
then. She was a neighbor of ours, up in 
north end of town, you know.” | 


Echoes From the Past 


“Yes,” says graybeard Silas Blansf 
“‘Maw Jones is still alive. She’s 
seventy-five by now, but chipper as e} 
Your neighbor, did you say? Maw J¢ 
couldn’t be anything but a neighbor 
time in her life. It was her cared for 
mother, time of her last sickness. I be 
the paper said you and your wife was a} 
somewhere then—Europe maybe. She} 
your paw was strong in the prayer m 
ings, though neither of them talked} 
ligion—just only lived it. 

“Sure, you’ll find Maw Jones up on 
nut Street near Seventh Avenue. I d 
suppose she has a telephone since her | 
band died, but she’d be mighty glad t 
you if you’d go on up.” 

So late that afternoon you do go on} 
and you find Maw Jones at home. She; 
nearly always been at home. Once she} 
in Chicago, and she has been to the the; 
several times and to a good many lectvi 
and she is a member of the Chautarj 
circle and the Presbyterian Church. | 
spread all those things out over seve} 
five years, and a woman still can liv 
home most of the time. 

There are maple trees in front of Ij 
Jones’ house, and a garden at the rear! 
is not a large house, only six or seven roi 
Stove heat and kerosene lamps and nf 
box. Maw puts things down the we! 
keep them cool. Such a place in the} 
could hardly be rented at all. 

You know how the house would | 
inside—a Brussels carpet in the pas 
white along the seams; but the sel 
room will have a rag carpet.. Remer 
how you all used to sew rags—the wi 
family, evenings—to make rag cari 
when you were a boy? Hurt your prii, 
boy, to have to sew rags. Rolled ther 
in a big ball when you got them sewed,! 
Susie always had a ball bigger than ya 
no matter how you tried or how much 
fudged, because girls nachally sew fi 
than boys anyhow. Remember all a) 
that? Remember how you used tox 
hickory nuts and apples of evenings? % 
member how apples used to come out }) 
Michigan in a wagon, and the man | 
sold them had one stuck up on a stick 
asign? Two dollars a barrel for apples 
a pretty big price. 
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When you stand on the narrow port 
Maw Jones’ house you know what the} 
inside. The chairs will be made of né 
black walnut, a wood hardly to be obta} 
to-day. The bedstead is Victorian 


table, and a white cloth on the di 
room table, thrown up over the cé 
in the middle of the table to keep 
flies off the silver. There is a Rock of 
picture on the wall. Maw Jones belie 
a Rock of Ages. 
In the parlor there is a steel engravil 
Landseer’s Stag at Bay. It used to! 
over the piano, which, like enough, |! 
doesn’t use much, now that the girls 
married and gone. Maw saved herm 
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r five years to buy that big engraving at 
jlson’s bookstore and give it to Paw 
mes for a Christmas present. He used to 
such a deer hunter when Prairie City 
as frontier. They both were proud of the 
eture. I reckon maw’s dusted off that 
eture five thousand times—yes, as many 
that—since paw went away and left her 
widow, to live somehow, as widows seem 
do in Prairie City. 

Yes, surely you know how it is all going 
look inside before maw opens the door; 
d when she does she also is just the 
me—gray and bespectacled, wearing an 
ron around her slightly heavy amidship 
an But Maw Jones never will really 
old. 

Her face lights up when she sees you 
inding there. 

“Why, laws sakes, Hal, how do you 
2” she says, offering a hand which feels 
agh in your own soft fingers. “I was 
mdering if you would go away and me 
t see you again. Come on in and set 
wn , 


She gives you her best chair, the big 
tent rocker with side springs, where you 
ve to be careful of your fingers, and seats 
tself opposite. 

“T heard you talk, Hal,’”’ she goes on, 
own at the high school. I just got back.” 
You ask her how she liked it. She is not 
) profuse in praise. 

“Well, you did pretty well—pretty well, 
widerin’. Of course I didn’t always 
ow what you were getting at. But then 
‘ays to myself, ‘How could you expect 
1 to know very much about us now, him 
ng away so long—fact is, all his life?’ . 
Why, Hal, I recollect the first speech 
1 ever made—first graduatin’ exercises 
the old schoolhouse, the one with cream- 
red brick. And you was that thin 
sm days, and your hair was lots of it, 
ht thick. Your maw always used to tell 
‘she couldn’t hardly run a fine-tooth 
nb through your hair, it was that thick. 
wouldn’t be so hard now, would it? 

Of course, about Judge Evans, he al- 
ys makes a good speech, because he 
es here and understands us. Still, I 
jught they listened right polite to you, 
_—didn’t you, Hal? 

"So you’ve lived in the city all this time. 
’s see—how old are you now? Must be 
sy-past. I don’t believe you’ve been 
ik home half a dozen times sense 1876, 
htennial year. I guess you’re surprised 
see how the old town has come on. My 
es! I’m glad I’ve got the pavement tax 
dat least. It was hard on us poor folks. 
ve here mostly alone, but I get on some- 
\v. I make my own garden and have my 
‘and two cats and three c’nary birds. 
lid have a parrot, but she was an awful 
iof trouble. It don’t cost so much to 
}here. I don’t see how you stand it in 
‘city. I don’t see where all the money 
nes from in the city. But then maybe 
y spend about all they get, so it seems 
| more.” 


Tired of City Folks 


I don’t get downtown as much as I did, 
‘ set here and read a good deal when I 
\find anything to read. Of course there’s 
| Bible and the album on the parlor 
‘e; but out here in the settin’ room I 
> my magazines—some twenty-five- 


id man that falls in love with a woman 
as a husband. The pictures is mostly 
‘cut. I don’t suppose those artists can 


ain Fring my mind is, what makes 
‘le think the sun rises and sets in the 
so there ain’t any other part of the 


‘ain’t my line of business. Only I get 
lof reading about office boys that have 
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become railroad presidents. What if they 
did? It wasn’t my fault. In the city 
you folks seem to be crazy over success— 
you talked about it. What is it when you 
get it? 

“Now you told how you got on since you 
started here ’mid these humble surround- 
ings. Did Judge Evans say anything about 
humble surroundings? You talked from up 
on the stage, but he talked from right down 
on the floor. That’s what I mean about 
them magazines—they’re up on the stage 
and not on the floor. Of course I don’t 
know as I’m entitled to say what is success; 
but I was in Chicago once, and I don’t call 
it no manner of success, Hal, to live in a 
flat and buy your dinner by telephone, one 
meal to a time, with no children allowed 
and no grass to put a foot on. Why, Hal, 
if you wanted to go fishing, where’d you 
get a car of worms? 

“Anc suppose you follow out all the 
rules for success and make a million dollars 
and marry four or five beautiful actresses, 
rapid, and they all leave you, what have 
you got, after all, when you get old? I 
can’t always figure out what city folks are 
drivin’ at when all they read is about 
millionaires and beautiful artist models. 
Same way with the movies—all about mil- 
lionaires and models. You couldn’t hardly 


sell a picture or magazine that was all 


country, couldyou? - 

“Tt’s all about the city, and that’s all 
the country gets. And when the country 
wants to move to the city, the city says 
that the country had ought to stay out 
on the farm and produce more. And why? 
I suppose so the city can sell the country 
more stories and pictures about million- 
aires and artist models, low-cut in the pic- 
tures. For me, I won’t need quite so much 
of it, or quite so low-cut.” 


Old-Fashioned Neighbors 


“We get along all right, far’s I can see, 
with people that talk right down on the 
floor, Hal. And as for happiness—don’t 
tell me! How old was you, Hal, when you 
begun to lose your hair? Your paw kept 
his right up till he died, and your maw 
never got gray at all. 

“Get it out of your mind we are crazy to 
have the city pity us or tell us how to live. 
It’s them that needs the pity and don’t 
know it. That’s the worst of it—they 
don’t know it. And at the end, what they 
got? If a artist’s model quits you when 
you’re broke, and can’t peel a potato with- 
out wastin’ it no time in her life, what good 
is she to you? And if you’ve got a million 
dollars and no hair or teeth, how’s a round 
steak fried in butter goin’ to interest you, 
supposin’ you’re able to buy a round steak 
in the city when you’re old? I’ll take mine 
in old Prairie City and live as I go along. 
I don’t owe nobody nothing, and I got no 
rent to pay, can’t no landlord bother me. 
I don’t paper or calcimine every year, no; 
but then and again, it don’t get so dirty 
every year. Not to mention quiet! 

“Speaking of quiet—you been out to the 
cemetery, Hal?’’ Maw Jones’ voice sud- 
denly has become more gentle. 

You look at your watch. There will be 
no time now to do anything but catch your 
train. 

“Well, well, it don’t make any real 
difference, I suppose,’’ the old lady com- 
forts you. “I take care of your people’s 
lots every year my own self. They’re right 
adjoinin’ mine, and when I go out to put 
some flowers out for paw it isn’t no more 
trouble to set out a few around your 
folks’ lots while I’m there and handy. So 
you needn’t worry—it’ll always be done. 
If it ain’t me it’ll be another. You see, 
we're neighbors like, and we remember 
back when this town was little and we were 
all beginnin’ together.” 

You say something hasty and emotional. 

“Oh, no, you won’t, you couldn’t!”’ says 
maw, shaking her head. “It’s too late. 
You couldn’t live out here now. It ain’t 
so much your not understandin’ us—it’s 
only we might not bother to understand 
you.” 

Maw Jones chuckles a little bit as she 

goes on: 
“Yes, I suppose you was paid your rail- 
road fare out here to come and teach us 
something. We won’t worry over that. 
Main thing to me is, you look so worried, so 
white and fat like. And you come of such 
good people too. I can’t help hopin’ you’ve 
earned somethin’ from us out home, Have 
you, maybe?”’ 

Well, Mr. Hawkshaw, have you? When 
you go back to the city, are you going to 
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HAYES Shock Absorbers Check the Rebound! Three hinges making three angle changes 
to throw off the forcé of the shock is the basic reason for the 
HAYES’ success in checking the rebound. In addition the HAYES’ 
design has the effect of lengthening car springs to more than 
double their present length. 


HAYES Fits Nearly Every Car Made! 


There is a HAYES model to fit the original springs both front and rear of every 
car equipped with semi-elliptic—%4 scroll and platform springs. 


30 Days’ Trial On Your Qwn Car— Money-Back Guarantee! 


HAYES Shock Absorbers are noiseless, neat, simple. See your dealer today—if he 
can’t supply you send us name and model of car, also dealer’s name and address. 


HAYES front installa- 
tion for nearly every 
car except the Ford. 


Every motorist should have this folder—‘‘ How 
HAYES Absorbs the Shock’’—Send for it today. 


HAYES SHOCK ABSORBER CO., Dept. S-7, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Watch for Announcement of HAYES Shock Absorbers for Ford Cars 
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Made in U.S.A, 


Two lights from 
a single socket 
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Double Convenience 


These handy, lifetime Twin-Lites will not break 
and are not affected by heat or moisture because 
made of condensite. The genuine always bears 
the name ““HEMCO” and you will find them 
almost everywhere that electrical appliances are 
sold. Get two or three and enjoy greater con- 
venience from your appliances. 


GEORGE RICHARDS & CO. 
Dept. 28, 557 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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We Paid Him $600.00 
in a Single Month 


HEN Ellery Mahaffey was ready for college he 


decided to let us foot the bills. For several years 
his summer profits have paid for the succeeding term at 
school—he has already been graduated from college 
and will complete his course in law next year. Last 
summer we paid him $600.00 in a single month; this 
year he expects to earn even more. 


Want More Money? 


We have openings this summer for a_ splendid opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement to full-time work on a 
salary-and-expense-account basis. You 


don’t have to be an experienced sales- 


number of capable men and women 
who can devote all or part of their 
time to representing The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman 
The 
work is easy, pleasant and profitable. 
As our representative your position 


man to succeed: many a new worker 
has earned $100.00 or $150.00 extra 
in his first month with us. Don’t let this 
offer slip by without investigating it. 
The coupon below brings full details 
but places you under no obligation. 


in their own neighborhoods. 


will be permanent and secure, with 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
278 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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make some bright remarks, in print or else- 
where, about the old town and the rural 
things that happen there? Are you going 
to pride yourself on how you have made 
good in the city? What is success, anyhow, 
and who has succeeded—you and your 
wife, or the widow, Maw Jones? Did you 
make good, or was it Paw Jones? These 
two old people who lie yonder in the hazel- 
brush cemetery, guarded by other hearts 
and other tongues, the two of whose bone 
and flesh and heart you are, did they make 
good in Prairie City, or is it you who have 
done so in your city since you left the old 
town years and years ago, with the educa- 
tion they slaved to give you? 

When you start East on Number 5 that 
evening G. Harry Byllesby at the train 
says he will see you in the city before long, 
because the city Rotary Club has asked 
him to speak at a midday luncheon in the 
club parlors. He hopes you have had a fine 
visit back home. He smiles at that last. 

You yourself do not smile. You do not 
sleep very much in your berth on the train 
that night. But you get breakfast on the 
diner before Number 5 rolls into the city, 
and you arrive all ready for a full day’s 
work. You telephone your wife that you 
will be home a little later for dinner. Yes, 
you think your talk went pretty well out 
there. 

And when you get home—six rooms, 
fifth floor, sun parlor and privilege of trunk 
storage in the basement—your wife tells 
you all the news. The rent is going to be 
two hundred and sixty dollars a month 
now. Your pet dog will have to go, civiliza- 
tion now barring dogs as well as children. 
Your friend Ducey Patterson, who was 
divorced last year, was married suddenly 
yesterday—an artist’s model this time. 
They have a dandy studio flat with kitchen- 
ette, and only two hundred a month. 

But Maisie, your wife, runs down after a 
while, and you observe her eyes to be damp. 

“Tt maybe wasn’t so bad about our hav- 
ing no children, Hal,” she says, “for that’s 
as God wills it, and no woman ought to 
complain forever. But any woman has to 
have something to love. Do you know, 
having that little dog was like having a 
neighbor almost. And if you haven’t got 
any neighbors, Hal ——”’ 

Maisie was a country girl once. Came 
from Minneapolis. Talks nonsense about 
nag anees, Suddenly you confront your 
wife. 

“Don’t: you know how hard I work to 
keep you fixed up in a fine home like this?”’ 
you say. “Do you forget your new electric 
car?” 
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“The garage raised the rent ten doll 
this month,’”’ Maisie interrupts. 

“‘Well, suppose it has—that’s part of t 
changing industrial conditions. You do 
seem to realize how successful we’ve be 
Didn’t they ask me even to go out} thi 
and lecture, back home?”’ j 

“Back home!” says Maisie sort of low 

Of course you can’t talk to a woman w 
doesn’t appreciate you and your sucee 
You take up a magazine and try to re 
seeing mostly pictures of bewitching fem 
persons cut low, as Maw Jones would s 
But you can’t read. All the old ballyl 
seems faint and feeble now. 

“Well, g’night, darling.” You k 
Maisie and go to your own room. It is’ 
by ten, dark, but with a lovely Oriental: 
on the floor and a real Innes on the w 
You hang up your coat and hat on a hx 
at the back of the door. You grasp ' 
handle of the closet door and exert a ger 
force. It is an in-a-door bed. Takes yv 
little room—you wouldn’t know it | 
there. 

You pull down the in-a-door bed and f 
your pink striped silk pajamas under 
pillows. You throw yourself on the padi 
mattress which covers the box spriz 
Long, long ago you ceased to kneel bes 
your bed, as your paw did till he got sc 
couldn’t kneel any more. You have spr 
yourself out in an attitude of relaxati 
and covet sleep so that you may for 
things, forget that feeling that someone 
put something over on you, somewheri 
the game. | 

You hardly hear the street car grinc 
around the curve on one side of your bu 
ing, hardly hear the motor cars roarin; 
they start from the garage under y 
window on the other side. This is y 
home! 

You havesucceeded in life, have you 
You thank God you are back home | 
can get a good night’s rest. 

Out in the reception room, whic 
easily ten feet by twelve in size, 
left alone, is playing something on 
ornamental phonograph, It is an air w 
sounds familiar. 

But I shall not name to you or any 
person the air which Maisie is playin; 
the phonograph. It would not do you 
good to know, because you hardly can 
that record anywhere to-day, it is so 
fashioned, so completely out of date. 

You fall asleep, planning the detai) 
the next day’s campaign. You. are 
awakened by the cars. You are back hi 
You have succeeded here—or are } 
And have you? 
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They All Like It—Why? 


TRAIGHT from the ice-chest, with the | 
cool dew on the bottle and the golden 
liquid bubbling and winking inside! 

There’s never a guest who doesn’t like 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale—the happy blend 
of ingredients, delicately carbonated—every 
drop alive with the taste of ginger. 


Clicquot is a friendly sort of drink. Should 
you want a mixed drink, it mingles per- 
fectly with orange or lemon juice, or fruit 
syrups. | 
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Buy Clicquot anywhere in any State; the 
i ginger ale made with bed-rock spring water. 
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Get a Modern Phonograp 


Standard Models 
from $30 up 
Period Designs 
from $335 up to $2100 


Automatic Non Set Stop —Tone Leaves — 
Straight Tone Arm — Streamline Cabinets 


When you pay your good 
money for a phonograph, get 
a modern instrument. 


Do you want an Automatic 
Non Set Stop that lets you 
enjoy every record to the last 
exquisite note? 


Do you want Tone Leaves 
that can be instantly adjusted 
to give you any desired volume 
of sound? 


Do you want the rich, pure, 
unmuffied music that only the 
Straight Tone Arm can give? 


Do you want a handsome 
Streamline Cabinet of really 
artistic design? 


Do you want all this at a 
lower price than you would 
pay for an older design of phono- 
graph without any of these 
modern refinements? 


You will find them only on the 
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Grafonola 


With the Tone 
Leaves tightly closed, 
the music is soft and 
the tone has the qual- 
ity of distance. 


With the Tone 
Leaves partly open, 
the music is brought 
nearer, but its reso- 
nance is restrained. 


With the Tone 
Leaves wide open, 
the brilliant music 
pours forth in fullest, 
richest volume. 
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HE way I look at this 

thing is this way: If some- 

thing happens to you and 

by writing about it you 
can make a bit of money and at 
the same time be a benefactor to the 
race, then why not? Doesnot the phil- 
anthropic aspect of the proposition 
more than balance off the mercenary 
side? I hold that it does, or at least 
that it should, in the estimation of 
all fair-minded persons. It is to this 
class that I particularly address my- 
self. Unfair-minded persons are 
advised to take warning and stop 
right here with the contemporary 
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But upon this subject men 
are less inclined to be fussy, and 
by thesame token more inclined, 
on haying accomplished a cure, 
to take a justifiable pride in it 
and to brag publicly about it. As I stated a moment ago, I claim Mr. Rlythe viewed 
the matter in a proper and commendable light when he took pen Lg Til 
more or less at length his reduction processes. So, too, did the 
literary world, Mr. Vance Thompson. Mr. Thompson would he one to 
that once upon a time he was undeniably large. The first time I ever saw him—it was 
in Paris some years ago, and he was walking away from me and had his back to me and 
was wearing a box coat—I thought for a moment they were taking a tractor across 
town. All that, however, belongs to the past. Just as soon as Mr. Thompson had 
worked out a system of dieting and by personal application had proved its success he 
wrote the volume Eat and Grow Thin, embodying therein his experiences, his course 
of treatment and his advice to former fellow sufferers. So you see, in saying now what 
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paragraph, That which 
follows is not for them. 

An even stronger mo- 
tive impels me. In here- 
inafter setting forth at 
length and in detail the 
steps taken by me in mak- 
ing myself thin, or, let us 
say, thinner, I am pat- 
terning after the tasteful 
and benevolent examples 
of some of the most illus- 
trious ex-fat men of letters 
in our country. Take Samuel 
G. Blythe now. Mr. Blythe is 
the present international bant- 
weight champion. There was a 
time, though, when he was what 
the world is pleased to call over- 
sized. In writing on several 
occasions, and always entertain- 
-ingly and helpfully, upon the 
subject of the methods employed 
by him to reduce himself to his 
current proportions, I hold that 
he had the right idea about it. 
Getting fat is a fault; except 
when caused by the disease 
known as obesity, it is a 
bad habit. Getting thin 
l at the same time retaining one’s health is a virtue. Never does the reduc- 
ist feel quite so virtuous as when for the first time, perhaps for decades, 
/2an stand straight up and look straight down and behold the tips of his toes. 
virtue is all the more pleasant to him because it recalls a reformation on his 
t and because it has called for self-denial. I started to say that it had called 
‘mortification of the flesh, but I shan’t. Despite the contrary opinions of the 
ly. fathers of the church, I hold that the mortification of the flesh is really 
1ed upon the flesh itself, where there is too much of it for beauty and grace, 
|) merely upon the process employed in getting rid of it. 


I mean to say I do but follow in the mouth-prints of the famous. 


The Vanished Figure of My Elfin Twenties 


aya when I got fat I capitalized my fatness in the printed word. Here in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post I told how it felt to be fat. I described how natural 
it was for a fat man to feel like the Grand Cafion before dinner and like the Royal 
Gorge afterwards. I told how, if he wedged himself into a telephone booth and said 
““64 Broad,” persons overhearing him were not sure whether he was asking Central for a 
number or telling a tailor what his waist measurements were. I told how deeply it dis- 
tressed him as he walked along, larding the earth as he passed, to hear bystanders mak- 
ing ribald comments about the inadvisability of trying to move bank vaults through 
the streets in the daytime. And now that, after fifteen years of fatness, I am getting 
thin again—glory be!—wherein, I ask, is the impropriety in furnishing the particulars 
for publication; the more especially since my own tale, I fondly trust, may make 
helpful telling for some of my fellow creatures? When you can offer a boon to hu- 
manity and at the same time be paid for it, the dual advantage is not to be decried. 

It has been my personal observation, viewing the matter 
at close range, that nearly always fat, like old age or a thief 
in the dark, steals upon one unawares. 
I take my own case. As a youngster 
and on through into my early twenties— 
ah, those romping elfin twenties!—I 
was, in outline, what might be termed 
dwindly, not to say slimmish. Those 
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| If He Wedged Himself Into a Telephone Booth 
‘and Said ‘64 Broad,’’ Persons Overhearing 
| Him Were Not Sure Whether He Was Asking 
Central for a Number or Telling a Tailor What 

, i His Waist Measurements Were 


Why Lucrezia Baked the Poisoned Pies / 


sK any fat man—or better still, any formerly fat man—if I am not correct. But 
- do not ask a fat woman unless, as in the case of possible fire at a theater, you 
vady have looked about you and chosen the nearest exit. Taken as a sex, women 
more likely to be touchy upon this detail where it applies to themselves than 
1are, I have a notion that probably the late Lucrezia Borgia did not start 
ling her house guests on those deep-dish poison pies with which her name is 
orically associated until after she grew sensitive about the way folks, dropping 
'it the Borgia home for a visit, were sizing up her proportions on the bias, so to 
Moreover, I attribute the development of the less pleasant side of Cleopatra’s 
dosition—keeping asps around the house, and stabbing the bearers of un- 
sant tidings with daggers, and feeding people to the crocodiles and all that 
i of thing—to the period when she found her anklets binding uncomfortably 
) along toward half past ten o’clock of an evening was seized by a well-nigh 
Lontrollable longing to excuse herself from the company and run upstairs 
take off her jeweled stomacher and things and slip into something loose, 


I Weighed, 


And I Had Picked Up Nine Pounds and a Half! That Was What I 
Had Gained for All My Sufferings 
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I Felt Like a Penguin. 


who have known me in my latter years might be loath to 
believe it, but one of my boyhood nicknames—I had sev- 
eral, and none of them was complimentary but all of them 
were graphic—was Bonesy. At sixteen, by striping myself 
in alternate whites and blacks, I could have hired out 
for a surveyor’s rod. At twenty-one I measured six feet 
the long way, and if only mine had been a hook nose I 
should have cast a shadow like a shepherd’s crook. 

My avocation in life was such as to induce slenderness. 
I was the city staff of a small-town daily paper, and what 
with dodging round gathering up items about people to 
write for the paper and then dodging round to avoid per- 
sonal contact with the people I had written the items about 
for the paper, I was kept pretty constantly upon the go. 
In our part of the country in those days the leading citi- 
zens were apt to take offense at some of the things that 
were said of them in the public prints and prone to express 
their sense of annoyance forcibly. When a high-spirited 
Southern gentleman, regarding whom something of a dis- 
agreeable nature had appeared in the news columns, 
entered the editorial sanctum without knocking, wearing 
upon his crimsoned face an expression of forthright irrita- 
tion and with his right hand stealing back under his coat 
skirt, it was time for the offending reporter to emulate 
the common example of the native white-throated nut- 
hatch and either flit thence rapidly or hunt a hole. 


The Story of Liver Eating Watkins 


INCE prohibition came in and a hiccup became the 
mark of affluence instead of a social error, as formerly, 
and a loaded flank is a sign of hospitality rather than 
of menace, things may have changed. I am speaking, 
though, of the damper early nineties in Kentucky, when a 
sudden motion toward the right hip pocket was a threat 
and not a promise, as at present. So, what with first one 
thing and then another, now collecting the news of the 
community and now avoiding the customary consequences, 
I did a good deal of running about hither and yon, and kept 
fit and spry and stripling thin. Yet I ate heartily of all 
things that appealed to my palate, eating at least two 
kinds of hot bread at every meal—down South we say it 
with flours—and using chewing tobacco for the salad 
course, as was the custom. I ate copiously at and between 
meals and gained not a whit. 
It was after I had moved to New York and had taken 
a desk job that I detected myself in the act, as it were, of 
plumping out. Cognizant of the fact, as I was, I neverthe- 
less took no curative or corrective measures in the way of 
revising my diet. I was content to make excuses inwardly. 
I said to myself that I came of a breed whose members in 
their mature years were inclined to broaden noticeably. 
I said to myself that I was not getting the amount of exer- 
cise that once I had; that my occupation was now more 
sedentary, and therefore it stood to reason that I should 
take on a little flesh here and there over my frame. More- 
over, I felt good. If I had felt any better I could have 
charged admission. My appetite was perfect, my diges- 
tion magnificent, nay, awe-inspiring. 
To me it seemed that physically I was just as active and 
agile as I had been in those ’prentice years of my pro- 
fessional career when the ability to shift quickly from 


I Imagine I Looked 
a Good Bit Like One Too 


place to place and to think with an ornitho- 
logical aptitude was conducive to a continu- 
ance of unimpaired health among young 
reporters. Anyhow—thus I to myself in the 
same strain, continuing—anyhow, I was not 
actually getting fat. Nothing so gross as 
that. I merely was attaining to a pleasant, 
a becoming and a dignified full- 
ness of contour as I-neared my 
thirtieth birthday. So why worry 
about what was normal among 
persons of my temperament and 
having my hereditary impulses 
upon attaining a given age? 

I am convinced that men who 
are getting fat are generally like 
that. For every added pound an added 
excuse, for each multiplying inch at 
the waistline a new plea in abatement 
to be set up in the mind. I see the 
truth of itnow. When you start getting 
fat you start getting fatuous. With 
the indubitable proof of his infirmity 
mounting in superimposed folds of 
tissues before his very gaze, with the 
rounded evidence presented right there 
in front of him where he can rest his 
elbows on it, your average fattish man 
nevertheless refuses to acknowledge 
the visible situation. Vanity blinds 
his one eye, love of self-indulgence 
blinds the other. Observe now how I 
speak in the high moral tone of a re- 
formed offender, which is the way of 
reformed offenders and other reform- 
ersthe world over. Weare always most 
virtuous in retrospect, as the fact of the crime recedes. 
Moreover, he who has not erred has but little to gloat over. 

There are two sorts of evidence upon which many judges 
look askance—that sort of evidence which is circumstantial 
and that sort which purely is hearsay. In this connection, 
and departing for the space of a paragraph or so from the 
main theme, I am reminded of the incident through which 
a certain picturesque gentleman of the early days in Cali- 
fornia acquired a name which he was destined to wear 
forever after, and under which his memory is still affection- 
ately encysted in the traditions of our great Far West. 
I refer to the late Liver Eating Watkins. Mr. Watkins 
entered into active life and passed through a good part of 
it bearing the unilluminative and commonplace first name 
of Elmer or Lemuel, or perhaps it was Jasper. Just which 
one of these or some other I forget now, but no matter; 
at least it was some such. One evening a low-down terra- 
cotta-colored Piute swiped two of Mr. Watkins’ paint 
ponies and by stealth, under cover of the cloaking twilight, 
went away with them into the far mysterious spaces of 
the purpling sage. 

To these ponies the owner was deeply attached, not 
alone on account of the intrinsic value but for sentimental 


reasons likewise. So immediately on discovering the loss - 


the next morning, Mr. Watkins took steps. 
He saddled a third pony which the thief had . 
somehow overlooked in the haste of depar- 
ture, and he girded on him both cutlery and 
shootlery, and he mounted and soon was off 
and away across the desert upon the trail of ‘ 
the vanished malefactor. Now, when Mr. 
Watkins fared forth thus accoutered it 
was a sign he was not out for his health 
or anybody else’s. Friends and well-wishers 
volunteered to accompany him upon the 
chase, for they foresaw 
brisk doings. But he de- 
clined their company. 
Folklore, descending from 
his generation to ours, has 
it that he said this was 
his own business and he 
preferred handling it alone 
in his own way. He did 
add, however, that on 
overtaking the fugitive it 
was his intention, as an 
earnest or token of his dis- 
pleasure, to eat that In- 
jun’s liver raw. Some 
versions say he mentioned 
liver rare, but the com- 
monly accepted legend has 
it that the word used was 
“raw.”’ With this he put 
the spur to his steed’s 
flank and was soon but a 
mere moving speck in the 
distance. 

Now, there was never 
offered any direct proof 
that our hero, in pursuance 


I Reminded Myself of a Badly Scorched 

Citizen Escaping From a Burning Homes 

stead, Bringing With Him the Family 
Pianola Clasped in His Arms 
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of his plan for teaching the Indian a lesson, actually ¢ 
do with regard to the latter’s liver what he had promi 
the bystanders he would do; moreover, touching on t 
detail he ever thereafter maintained a steadfast @ 
unbreakable silence. In lieu of corroborative testime 
by unbiased witnesses as to the act itself, we have o 
these two things to judge by: First, that when Mr. W 
kins returned in the dusk of the same day he was wear. 
upon his face a well-fed, not to say satiated, exp: 
sion, yet had started forth that morning with no st 
of provisions; and second, that on being found in a 
ceased state some days later, the Piute, who when 1] 
seen had with him two of Mr. Watkins’ pintos and 
liver of his own, was now shy all three. By these fact 
strong presumptive case having been made out, Mr. W 
kins was thenceforth known not as Ezekiel or Emanuel, 
whatever his original first name had been, but as Li 
Eating, or among his friends by the affectionate diminut 
of Liv for short. 


The Discoverer of the Alibi 


HIS I would regard as a typical instance of the valu 

a chain of good circumstantial evidence, with no ess 
tial link lacking. Direct testimony could hardly have b 
more satisfactory, all things considered; and yet dir 
testimony is the best sort there is, in the law courts ¢ 
out. On the other hand, hearsay evidence is viewed lege 
and often by the layman with suspicion; in most causes 
action being barred out altogether. Nevertheless, it i 
phase of the fattish man’s perversity that, rejecting - 
direct, the circumstantial and the circumferential te 
mony which abounds about him, he too often awaits con 
mation of his growing suspicions at the hands of outsid 
and bystanders before he is willing openly to admit t 
condition of fatness which for long has been patent to 
most casual observer. 

Women, asI have observed them, are even more dispo; 
toavoid confession on this point. A woman somehow figu 
that so long as she refuses to acknowledge to herself 
any other interested party that she has progressed out 
the ranks of the plumpened into the congested and oy 
flowing realms of the avowedly obese, why, for just so 1 
may she keep the rest of the world in ignorance too. I 
it, the ostrich which first set the example to all the ot 
ostriches of trying to avoid detection by the enemy throv 
the simple expedient of sticking its head in the sand y 
a lady ostrich, and moreover one typical of her sex. 
men are bad enough. I know that I was. 

Month after month, through the cycle of the revoly 
seasons, I went along deceiving myself, even thoug 
deceived none else, coining new plea; 
extenuation or out- right contradicti 
to meet each new- arising element 
confirmatory proof to a state of ¢ 
which no unpreju- diced person co 


fail toacknowledge. / The original 


coverer of the a 
was a fat man; 
deed, it was nan 
for him—Ali Bi- 
Adhem, he was’ 
friend and comp 
ion of the Propl 
and so large t 
(Continued on, 


that Sara Westcott had a hard heart; who 
k compared that organ of Sara’s to flint, 
‘arble, adamant and other inorganic substances 
‘hose inflexibility is commonly 
knowledged. They told Sara to 
srface that she was hard-hearted. 
ae of them, at least, complained 
‘it in verse, intimating that the 
xophilitic skill of one Eros or 
apid was vainly directed against 
ch an arrow-proof mark. But 
at was all tosh and rot, of 
urse. They just didn’t happen 
makethe right impression. Sara 
suldn’t have given these young 
‘nm pain for anything you can 
ention, and if they really did 
ffer, which she hardly believed, 
‘e was just as sorry for them as 
‘ecouldbe. Shetoldthemso,and 
at those times you could have 
en those jewel-bright blue eyes 
hers so full of sweet maiden'y 
‘ist compassion you wouldn’t 
ve doubted it an instant. 

No, if ever in this world lace, 
ien or organdie, tulle, chiffon 
| Georgette sheltered a tender, 
‘nsitive, warm and loving little 
‘artit was Sara’s. It wasa heart 
at had a responsive throb for 
‘y note of human woe; a heart 
at melted in pity with the in- 
itable facility of a chocolate 
‘2am laid inadvertently on a hot 
diator. She would not have trod 
\a worm, even if her natural 
‘rror of the squirmy things had 
't put such a proceeding out 
-the question. She may have 
ilked on Dick Palmer quite a 
itle at one time, but Dick was no 
rm,evenifheturned. Probably 
| was more wormlike in his 
omentous interview with Mr. 
lesteott than at any other time 
his life. He told Mr. Westcott 
at he knew perfectly well that 
was not worthy of Sara. 
“Then I must say that you 
ive had considerable crust. com- 
3 to me and asking for my con- 
it,’ said the old gentleman, 
ywling at him. ‘Do you think 
a single instant that I am go- 
4 to give the light of my house- 
Id, the flower of my flock and 
2 solace of my declining years 
a scoundrel who by his own 
infession is totally unworthy of 
ney”? 

“Slow up, slow up, slow up, 
tr. Westcott!’’ remonstrated 
ck. “Easy on the expressive 
ithets. I didn’t say I was a 
yundrel. I may have done a few 
ngs in my dark past that ren- 
ired me liable to a jail sentence, but nothing that would 
ome turned out of a club, if you catch my meaning. I 
‘an to say that, compared with Sara—well, you know what 
nean. If I were good as Sara ought to get I’d certainly 
going some, but on the other hand ”” He paused. 
"You’re about as good as she is likely to get,” said 
t. Westcott, relieving the young man’s innate modesty. 
“hrow that stub away and take a fresh one. Yes, that is 
‘out the view I take of it, son. So if you want to hunt 
ira up and bring her in here I’ll give you my blessing.”’ 
Not necessary, thank you just as much, sir,” said Dick. 
ts all right with you then? Fine! And now if you will 
{2use me ——”’ 

| They shook hands on it. 

_Diek’s quest for Sara went no farther than the door to 
\> library, where the above-recorded interview took place. 
course the outside of the door is understood. She just 
ppened to be there. Dick may or may not have been 
‘prised to encounter her, but he uttered no sound until 
had carefully closed the hereinbefore-mentioned door. 
cond Sara; but she embraced his arm very tightly, and 


! 


conducted him to an adjoining room, where she trans- 
1 r the embrace to his neck. 
a it wonderful?” she cried. 


? 
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“Frank and I Were Friends Long Before I Knew You, 
and I Quite Expect That We Always Will Be. I Don’t 
Intend to Give Up Our Friendship to Please You’’ 


”? 


“‘Darling,”’ returned Dick ardently, ‘it 

But goodness gracious! There’s no need of telling what 
Dick said or what Sara rejoined or what he had to say to 
that. If you had happened to be within earshot you 
wouldn’t have listened, anyway. Being a person of deli- 
cacy and discretion, you would have silently tiptoed 
away—-silently if possible—doing your giggling where it 
would embarrass nobody. 

But Dick felt that Sara had summed the whole thing up 
in that exclamation ‘‘Wonderful!’’ The blissful fact was 
all that. It had him wondering at his incredible luck. Out 
of a world jammed full of rich, handsome, intellectual and 
gifted young men Sara had chosen him—him, who wasn’t 
rich, who wasn’t considered handsome, who didn’t pretend 
to be intellectual and whose only natural gift was his whis- 
tle. Dick was certainly a super siffleur, and might have won 
fame and fortune on the vaudeville stage, as his friends 
often told him, if he had consented to embrace a profes- 
sional career. He had, however, preferred to embrace a job 
with an old-established paper concern which was paying 
him an inadequate but increasing salary for opposing 
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some of its old-established ideas and establish- 
ing some new ones. 

But Sara’s preference was clearly amazing— 
incredible, almost. Indeed, he was not worthy 
of her, and he surely did have a 
crust, as Mr. Westcott had said. 
It wasn’t the whistle that had won 
her, however. It didn’t annoy 
her, but she simply had no ear 
whatever. The delicately formed, 
exquisitely tinted things that Sara 
usually concealed with the pre- 
vailing mode of hairdressing 
seemed to serve ordinary pur- 
poses of ears for her, but they 
were not moved by the concord of 
sweet sounds that fluted from 
Dick’s puckered lips. She may 
have disliked the look of the 
pucker, for she always closed her 
eyes when Dick—— But that 
doesn’t matter. The point is that 
she wasn’t keen about whistling or 
any kind of music. Soitwasn’t that. 

Wonderful! Just suppose that 
the heads of the old-established 
firm had called Dick in and said 
to him: “‘ Mr. Palmer, we feel that 
we are advancing in years and 
have made as much money as it is 
proper for decent Christian men to 
make—amply sufficient for our 
future needs and those of our 
respective families—and we have 
been considering what we shall do 
with the business, now that we, 
personally, have no further use for 
it. We have decided that you are 
the one and only man among 
our thousand-odd employes to 
whom we would be willing to turn 
over the concern. So if you are 
willing to accept it it’s yours, free 
gratis and for nothing, lock, stock 
and barrel, with all and singular 
the tenements, hereditaments, 
moneys and credits there unto 
belonging or in anywise apper- 
taining.” 

That would have been wonder- 
ful, but not nearly so wonderful 
as Sara picking him from her 
thousand-odd suitors. Merely a 
little out of the ordinary compared 
with that. As to the relative de- 
sirability and importance of the 
real and imaginary events—well, 
there was no comparison possible. 
You can’t compare the colossal 
with the trivial. 

Dick felt extremely sorry for 
those thousand-odd suitors. He 
actually took a little time to pity 
them. Hard lines, poor old 
geezers! Tough luck! Too bad 
everybody couldn’t be happy! A 
really saddening thing to think 
of them suffering these agonies of 
unrequited love they tell about, and beholding a rival 
triumphant. It gave a fellow pause. There, across the 
street, but for the grace of God go I! 

It was Julius Atkins across the street. Dick, out of the 
goodness of his heart, was going to pretend not to see him; 
but Julius gave him a loud and jovial hail and came hurry- 
ing over. 

“What’s this I hear about you and Sara?” he cried with 
astounding heartiness and an actually pleasant grin. 
“Well, well, well!’’ He slapped Dick on the back, and seiz- 
ing his hand shook it with great vigor. ‘‘ That’s right, isn’t 
it? Engaged, aren’t you?” 

“True bill,’ Dick admitted shamefacedly, dispelling 
what last lingering hopes the poor fellow might have enter- 
tained. 

“Good for you!”’ said the heroic Julius. “Some girl, I’ll 
say! But, Dick, this is going to be one awful blow to Billy. 
Thorpe. I’ve got to be on my way now. See you later. Con- 
gratulations and all that piffle, old man. S’long!’’ 

Another shoulder slap and Julius was off. Dick looked 
after him admiringly. 

“Good sport, Julius!”? he murmured. “I could never 
have carried it off like that. I don’t believe one man in ten 
thousand could have put up such a front.” 
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He was obliged to 
alter that opinion, 
though. Billy Thorpe 
put up just as gooda 
front, and so did Roy 
Sniveley and John 
Swaffield and Percy 
Wills and Calvin Pley- 
dell and Dan Hogan 
and Walter Ainsworth 
and—oh, all of them, 
except perhaps Frank 
Eldridge. Of course 
they had all dropped 
off more or less in the 
past few months, leav- 
ing the fieid to Dick, and had even 
made some sort of pallid pretense 
of devoting themselves to other 
girls; but that didn’t deceive Dick. 
He knew that their smiling lips 
but camouflaged their broken 
hearts, and you couldn’t tell him 
any different. 

But Frank Eldridge was certainly a little green- 
hued and a little stiff and formal in his felicita- 
tions. Frank is the Francis Eldridge; the one who 
contributes the outpourings of his surcharged soul 
to Golden Numbers, and you may have heard of 
the threnody that he read with such success to the Daugh- 
ters of Mnemosyne last winter. He does such things as 
that when his duties as secretary of the Commercial Club 
afford him leisure. He wears a loose-knitted black silk 
bow tie and resembles Keats. He was rushing Sara pretty 
hard when Dick came along, and it was he who wrote those 
libelous but beautiful stanzas of complaint about the 
hardness of Sara’s heart. No, Frank didn’t put up much 
of a front. 

“That bonehead!” he exclaimed when the news was 
broken to him. His informant, later informing Dick, 
remarked that in the construction of a cranium bone was 
to be preferred to mush. 

“T wanted to tell him so,’’ he added. 

“Oh, well,’”’ said Dick tolerantly, ‘I am a good deal of a 
bonehead in some things; mule-headed too.” 


“Assoon as you get the house built,”’ said Mr. Westcott. 

Was it the Emperor of China who made some such 
remark to Aladdin? Dick had a hazy idea that it was. He 
beamed on his prospective parent-in-law. 

“Look out of your bedroom window to-morrow morning 
and you may or may not see the little shack all ready for us 
to move into,” he said. ‘‘I haven’t any genie, but believe 
me, Mr. Westcott, I’m going to bust the Beverly building 
record on those terms.” 

“Hop to it, son,” said the old gentleman. ‘‘There’s the 
lot all ready and waiting for you.” 

That was the case. By way of dot or dowry Mr. West- 
cott had presented the young people with one certain piece 
or parcel of land lying and being within the Bowker Addi- 
tion to the village of Beverly, and described as follows, 
to wit—and so on. 


“That Fellow Isn’t Scared 
of Anything. He'd Tackle 
a Buzz Saw”’ 


A peach of a lot! High and dry, a good four feet above 
the street grade, with a seyenty-five-foot frontage. Four 
leafy maples on it already grown, and a couple of elms just 
a hammock’s length apart, thus insuring plenty of shade 
for the summer months—and a picturesque stump. None 
of your ragged, weed-grown, rusty-can-bestrewn lots, but a 
clean parklike tract already covered with the verdure of 
early spring. Old Joe Crewe, who had owned the property, 
had it cut twice a year and kept his cow 
fat on the crops. A dandy location 
too—five minutes from the station and 
stores and about the same to the West- 
cott place, and cement sidewalks on 
both sides of the street. Some dot! 
And all ready and waiting. 

Not for long. Of course the whole 
Westcott and Palmer families had made 
the place a visit of inspection before the 
dealwas closed. Mrs. Ritchie, who lives 
nearly opposite, thought at first that it 
was a picnic, and was rather fearful that 
it might get to be a regular thing and 
depreciate property. Then, noting the 
absence of lunch baskets and seeing Dick 
pace off the boundaries, she came to the 
just conclusion that somebody was going 
tobuy. Two days later, looking through 
her carefully parted curtains, she saw 
the long-legged young man who had 
paced the lot approaching in company 
with a young woman. They walked with 
their little fingers interlocked, of which 
ciscumstance Mrs. Ritchie highly dis- 
approved. They stopped at the lot and 
scrambled up thesteep bank, 
the young man assisting the 
young woman with quite 
unnecessary freedom. They 
laughed with indecorous 
loudness. 

“Do you know them?” 
Mrs. Ritchie asked her sis- 
ter. She was herself a little 
shortsighted. 

“Tt’s that Westcott girl, 
I think,” replied her sister, 
parting the curtains an inch 
or two more. “I hear she is 
going to be married. I sup- 
pose that is her fiancé.” 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. 
Ritchie charitably. ‘‘Isa- 
belle, is he taking off her 
shoe?”’ 

It would have seemed so. 

Sara was sitting on the stump, 
and Dick kneeling at her feet 
quite apparently performing 
the service mentioned. 
“‘T suppose she got some gravel 
in it climbing up the bank,” said 
Isabelle, again correct in her sup- 
position. 

“Well, I must say!”’ remarked 
Mrs. Ritchie. 

Unconscious of the horror that he was exciting, Dick 
shook the shoe, and then laying it down delicately patted 
and brushed the little silk-clad foot extended to him. Sara 
had a slim and shapely foot and ankle positively unex- 
celled by any stocking advertisement known, so it is to be 
imagined that the operation was not a disagreeable one. 
Having prolonged it until he was satisfied that no irritating 
particle remained on her foot, Dick looked for the shoe— 
looked and looked. 

“There it is, silly blind boy,” said Sara, “right under 
your nose.” 

“Where? Oh, is this—yes, I see it now. It is so ridicu- 
lously small a fellow needs good eyes to find it.” 

They both laughed at this exquisite joke, and then Dick 
put the shoe on again and tied it securely. 

“You needn’t look so shocked,” said Isabelle to Mrs. 
Ritchie. ‘“‘That’s nothing. Young people nowadays, my 
dear Sophronia, are not brought up as you and I were. 
I think they are rather interesting.” 

“T think they are perfectly disgusting,’’ said Mrs. 
Ritchie. 

But she continued at her post of observation just as long 
as Dick and Sara remained on the lot, in spite of the touch of 
rheumatism in her fingers that the draft through the win- 
dow curtains didn’t help. What she saw from that time 
was not particularly gratifying to her curiosity. Sara con- 
tinued to sit on the stump and Dick sat on the grass close 
to her. They looked about them a great deal. Sometimes 
they seemed to be talking earnestly. Dick lit a cigar and 
leaned back on his elbows; Sara took off his hat, stroked a 
lock of his hair into submission and replaced the hat, tilt- 
ing it to shade his eyes from the sun. Dick sat upright, and 
taking a pencil from his pocket appeared to be drawing on 
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the back of an envelope. Sara bent over to look at it a 
their heads for some moments were very close togeth), 
Then Dick relit his cigar and they got up and walked or 
to the southeast corner of the lot. On the way Dick’s rigt 
hand strayed to Sara’s waist, but Mrs. Ritchie was glad , 
see that the young woman had the grace to remove 
although not quite so promptly as she might have doll. 
A compromise seemed to be effected by the interlockingf 
the little fingers. Again they seated themselves, again s1 f 
veyed the landscape, again Dick relit his cigar and map 
pencil marks on paper which they both inspected closel 1 
very closely. Then Dick relit his cigar and they strolledo 
another point of view. At least two hours were consumd 
in this way. It was an incomprehensible waste of ti ', 
Mrs. Ritchie considered. What they found to inter 
them she couldn’t see. i 

“Hasn’t it been a wonderful afternoon, Dick boy 
exclaimed Sara. “‘Our own little place!” . 

“From sky to center,’ said Dick, beaming at h 
“Honey bunch, you’ve spoken winged words. 7 
knew before what—what this sort of thing could be.” ; 

“T should hope you didn’t!” i 

“Tf you get my meaning I’ve had what I thought we 
good times. I foolishly thought I was enjoying myself n 
several occasions, but this—you \ 


”” Words failed hij 
“T know, boy,” Sara assured him. “I know just how yu 
feel, because I feel the same exactly. If it could only gon 
forever, just this way!” 
“Not much!” Dick disagreed. ‘Not just this way- 
better. It doesn’t seem as if it could be, but it is goingo 


be. You wait and see, sweetheart. Our own little home ad 
we two in it together—our own two selves and not 0 
more!”’ : 
“Our home—Dick’s and Sara’s!” 
“Dick, it seems as if we were too happy; as if somethi 
must happen.” I 
“Several things are going to happen,” Dick rejoint. 
“TI am going to see Mister Archibald Architect bright ad 
early to-morrow morning and a set of plans for the bunj- 
let will happen a little quicker than ever happened befo 
Then you'll see this now quiet and peaceful spot a scene 
bustling, hustling, dustling activity—teams and scrap 
masons, masonry and mortar, carpenters, lathers, plas 
ers, paper hangers, shinglers and painters and plumbers, | 
plying their crafts with feverish energy under the un 
lenting eye of Richard Palmer, Esquire, who will be star 
ing around with a sharp stick in his good right hand. { 
something doesn’t happen I’ll be surprised too.” 
It is quite likely that those plans were forthcoming wh 
more than ordinary dispatch. Dick knew the architect ad 
presumed on his acquaintance to make a pest and nuisale 
of himself until the blue prints and a neat little water-coi 
sketch of the proposed cottage were delivered. These 
triumphantly bore to Sara, and after she had had a fit 
look at them there was another family conclave, whe 
criticisms and suggestions were offered as freely as couldie 
wished. It was when they were passing that point tlit 
Dick broke into the discussion. ‘ 
“T take it that the plans are unanimously approve” 
said he. “If we make it Elizabethan instead of Colon 
put the kitchen where the library now is, shift the staircie 
to allow a corresponding change of the position of ‘le 
dining room, cut out the closet in the maid’s bedroci, 
alter the pitch of the back stairs, run my den and Sar's 
sewing room together to make a sun parlor, have a kj 
window in the large upstairs room, and a few other lit| 
things, including Sam’s brilliant suggestion that we mie 
the guest room a billiard room, the house will do jj 
exactly as it stands. All right. Emendations and adi- 
tions will be considered to-morrow by a committee 
three, consisting of Sara, the architect and myself, andn 
the meantime a majority of the committee will go iil 
executive session on the lot. How about it, dear people” 
His smile destroyed offense. 
“You know, Dick, I was only suggesting,’”’ seid M3. 
Westcott. “I really think it is a sweet little house the wy 
it is. Only a north kitchen ——” 
“But I love the sun in the kitchen, mother darlin 
said Sara. 
“You take your blue prints and yourselves out of he, 
both of you,” commanded Mr. Westcott with gruff gcd 
humor. “I might have had better sense than to prope 
anything sensible to you. Have your stairs a yard we 
if you want them. Good-by.” 3 
“You could have a mattress made to fit the billii 
table, you know,’”’ Sam reminded them wistfully. Hey 
just learning the game. 
“Sure,’”’ agreed Dick. ‘And lengthen the hall a lit 
and make it do for a bowling alley. Come along, Sara.’ 
They went, carrying with them the documents in the cz 
“Us doesn’t want any old Elizabethan lodge, does 
Dickums?” said Sara when they were well away from ‘€ 
house. 
“Us do not,’”’ replied Dick emphatically. “‘What ¢@ 
Elizabeth ever do for you and me? Good old Colori 
seems to me to fill the bill. You’re sure you like it? f 
you’d sooner have the early Gothie or Moorish, just «y 
the word.” t 


Sara murmur : 


ST wouldn’t have anything in the world but that, 

ucky, ducky —— Let me look at it again, Dick dar- 
the water color.” 
"They stopped and looked at it. 

“He hasn’t got the ‘trees in,’ ’ remarked Sara. 
ok perfectly wonderful with the trees.’ 

“Let’s push on,’’ Dick suggested as an elderly female 

roached. 

They pushed on and in a few minutes had arrived at 

lot. 
Ritchie saw them coming and hastened to turn off 
9e gas under the teakettle to have her mind free while she 
it at the window. 

“Tt looks even better than it did before,” observed Dick, 
irveying the lot with a monarch’s glance. “It grows on 
ou, doesn’t it?”’ 

“That’s exactly the way I feel,’’ declared Sara. 
ms so complete. Just large enough and not too large. 
nd the trees—I adore maples and elms. Dick dear, 
guldn’t we have one of those darling little evergreens on 
ach side of the porch? You know—in tubs.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be home without them,” said Dick. ‘‘Sure 
e’lihave them. Let me take those blue prints a moment, 
veetheart.”” 

He studied them thoughtfully, and the line of a frown 
ppeared and deepened between his eyebrows. 

“Oh pshaw !”’ he exclaimed. 

“What is it?’’ inquired Sara, who was regarding him 
anxiously. 

“Wait a moment, sweetness, till I step it off,” said 
ick. “I’m not quite sure.”” He paced from the front of 
ie lot to the center and then from the side line. Then he 
ied Sara and shook his head dolefully. ‘‘ Darling,” he 
tid, ‘ ‘it’s too bad, but we will have to cut that maple 
own.” 

“Oh!” cried Sara in heart-rending tones. 
2ar, must we?’”’ 

“Tf we want the house on the lot,’”’ said Dick. 

“T could ery!’’ declared Sara, and her underlip did 
jiver. ‘I just love that tree.” 

“So do I,” said Dick. “I love its every bough. In 
yuth it sheltered me.” 

“You’re making fun of it,’ Sara accused him indig- 
oa. 

Rory 


“Tt will 


ort 


“Dicky 


“T don’t feel funny about it, darling.’’ Dick patted 
her shoulder sympathetically. “Rotten luck! Maybe we 
could have it transplanted. But then we would have to 
wait until next fall. Couldn’t be done now. No, Mister 
Woodman will have to go ahead, as far as I can see.” 

“Couldn’t we wait until fall?”’ asked Sara. ‘‘Of course 
I wouldn’t want to. Still, it would give me plenty of time 
to get clothes, and—and we are so happy as it is, and ys 

She stopped under Dick’s reproachful gaze. 

“Listen, honey bunch,” said Dick. ‘“‘I saw Swope the 
builder this morning and figured with him on the place. I 
think he is dependable, and he comes pretty close to 
Stacy’s estimate. If he can get to work on the job right 
away he can put his whole force on; if he has to wait he 
will get tangled up with other contracts and it will mean 
delay and a whole lot more expense. I don’t mind the 
expense as long as the money holds out, but there isn’t 
going to be any delay. I’ll buy a nice new maple in the 
fall and we'll put it just where we want it. That all right, 
honey sweet?”’ 

“T don’t want to be unreasonable, Dick dear,”’ 
Sara rather disconsolately. 

They walked over to the doomed tree. 

“It’s a measly shame,’”’ Dick declared, reaching to a 
low-hanging branch and shaking it. “If I knew any 
way Gee, what’s that?” 

“Oh, oh, oh!”’ cried Sara. 

A small brown object had darted down from the leafy 
screen above and struck Dick smartly on the top of his 
head. Before he recovered from his surprise it made a 
swift circle in the air and swooped and struck him again. 
Another similar object fluttered about, chirping excitedly. 

“Ouch! Let up, you little deyil!’’ cried Dick, laughing 
and waving his hat. “Hit one your own size! Well, what 
do you know about that?” he said, turning to Sara. 

“They’ve got a nest up there,” said Sara. ‘The poor 
little things! How frightened they are! Come away, 
Dick dear. We are scaring them to death.” 

“Yes, we are, I don’t think,” returned Dick, grinning, 
but allowing her to lead him a little back, nevertheless. 
“That fellow isn’t scared of anything. He’d tackle a buzz 
saw. Quit it, you rambunctious raseal!’’? He warded off 
another attack and retreated another step. “Plucky little 
beggar, isn’t he?”’ 


said 


Being Engaged Was Very Satisfactory for the Present 
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“He’s fighting for his home,” 

“That’s so,” said Dick. ‘A little nubbin of feathers and 
grit,” he continued admiringly. ‘‘Some small scrapper! 
Well, we’ll give them time to recover.” 

“Dick,” said Sara earnestly as they walked away, “we 
can’t cut that tree down now.” 

“T guess we’ll have to,’”’ said Dick stubbornly. 

“But, darling,’’ she remonstrated, ‘don’t you see that 
we can’t?” She pressed his arm coaxingly. ‘Just think a 
minute, Dick. Look at me—don’t look away.” 

Dick had to look at her. Those jewel-bright eyes of 
Sara’s, brimming with compassion in its liquid form, have 
already been alluded to. There was more than compassion 
in their amaranthine depths now; a strange wistful look 
that in a hazy, stupid, masculine way Dick was able to 
interpret. “‘The poor little mother bird, Dick, and her 
brave mate! Could we—could we have the heart to found 
our home on the ruin of another? Dick dear, just think!” 

“Er—why, of course not!’ said Dick. ‘No, we 
wouldn’t want to do that, but fy 

“You dear, dear boy!” cried Sara with an enchanting 
smile. ‘‘I just knew you wouldn’t. The bravest are the 
tenderest, the loving are the daring. That’s as true as 
true. And we won’t have to wait long until they bring up 
their little brood, and think how much happier we will be! 
Stoop down a moment, Dick.”’ 


‘“‘Tsabelle,”’ called Mrs. Ritchie from behind her curtain, 
“come here quick—hurry! I want you to see something. 
There, you’re too late!” 


said Sara, sweetly solemn. 


“But see here, sweetness,” said Dick, a little cheered 
up, ‘“‘aren’t you a little too previous? If they’ve’started 
building they can easily call it off and start somewhere 
else. We’ll give them a site in any of the other trees and 
furnish them the building material. I’ll donate a whole 
feather pillow sooner than have them feel sore. Just 
because they’ve got a nest doesn’t prove they’ve got a 
family, and they may not even have a nest. They may 
have just taken a notion that they would build there. 
Let’s see if there is a nest.” 

The agitated clamor arose again as they approached the 
tree, and the male bird resumed his sorties with undimin- 
ished spirit and pertinacity. Disregarding these assaults, 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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By W. L. GEORGE 


stein’s jewelry establishment. It could not have 

been called a shop, or even an emporium. To call 
it an establishment was the slightest recognition the 
public could af- 
ford to the fact 
that the word 
“Schornstein,” 
dignified by a cen- 
tury of trade into 
the emblem of a 
profession, did 
not even figure 
over the frontage, 
but only on a 
brass plate by the 
door. Once upon 
a time Schorn- 
stein’s had no 
shop window. 
This extreme de- 
velopment of the 
commercial spirit 
had come in 1860, 
and was by de- 
grees becoming 
accepted as one of 
the regrettable 
concessions that 
must be made to 
the spirit of the 
age. 

For Schorn- 
stein’s were not 
everybody’s jew- 
elers. They were 
traditional jewel- 
ers. They had 
provided the 
Prince Consort 
with a garnet 
stomacher for 
Queen Victoria. 
Nelson had 
bought from them 
some rather inex- 
pensive aquama- 
rines for his be- 
loved Emma. 
They had dealt 
with the Empress 
Eugenie, with cer- 
tain hesitations, 
it is true, for the 
Bonapartes were 
rather more recent than the Schornsteins. Now they were 
in decay; they sold without regard to pedigree; they sold 
to English commoners, and even to strangers from Chicago 
and Buenos Aires. It was very sad. A little of this sad- 
ness permeated the mind of Mr. Max Schornstein as that 
morning he paced his establishment, watching his assist- 
ants while they polished jewels and set them out seduc- 
tively upon black velvet. It was very quiet between the 
black-paneled walls, for the carpet stilled footsteps, and 
through the plate glass rose the soft glows of the precious 
stones, of topaz like winter sunshine, of ruby like a lovely 
lip, of sapphire, of arrogant diamond. Stillness, silence, 
companions of assured wealth. 

His manager came to Mr. Schornstein. He was clad in 
the regulation frock coat and black tie which for some 
generations had been imposed upon the staff. He re- 
marked that the weather was rather chilly. Mr. Schorn- 
stein slightly distended his black waistcoat, gave him a 
democratic glance from his cool brown eyes and conde- 
scended to agree. Then the manager went away, for Mr. 
Schornstein always seemed to him rather remote. And 
still the famous jeweler paced his deep carpet, looking 
about him with sagacity, but without vulgar sharpness. 
He asked one assistant how his baby was. These things 
make royalty popular. But royalty, even in Bond Street, 
must sometimes be severe. So Mr. Schornstein stopped 
before one assistant, a thin little man with a pale face, with 
the uncertain expression of a dog that has not always been 
happy. As Mr. Schornstein looked at him the little as- 
sistant shuffled and nearly dropped the earring he was 
polishing. His eyelashes were nearly white. 

“An unpleasant little man,” thought Mr. Schornstein. 
“Well, he’s going.” 

Mr. Schornstein did not like this idea, for in his estab- 
lishment assistants seldom went; ultimately they died, 
but they did not go. This led him to say something. 

“So you’re going next week, Green?”’ 


|: WAS eleven o’clock in the morning in Mr. Schorn- 
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“Once More, Blanche, I Ask You to Tell Me 


What Happened. It May be Painful to You, 
But I Can’t Help It”’ 


” 


“Yes, sir,” said George Green without rancor, being 
evidently accustomed to unpleasant things. 

“T’m sorry to part with you,” said Mr. Schornstein. 
“But I’m afraid you aren’t suited for the jewelry business. 
Let me know if I can help you in any other way.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“You see, Green, jewelry is not like tobacco or cheese. 
Jewelry is not sold. It is—conferred, if I might say. 
Nobody wants jewelry, Green, but everybody desires it. 
The satisfaction of desire, that is our occupation.” 

“T know, sir.”’ 

“T’m afraid you don’t. The manager tells me that you 
attempted to press emeralds upon a lady with auburn hair. 
Oh, I know what you’re going to say. You’re going to say 
that ladies with auburn hair are suited with green. Ob- 
viously—too obviously. There are businesses where such 
an idea would apply. But it does not apply here. This is 
the only place where it is understood that true originality 
for a lady with auburn hair is to be found in sapphires of 
a shade of blue corresponding spectroscopically with the 
grade of red in the lady’s hair. I should not have to say 
these things to you. Nor should I have to tell you that 
when a lady has very ugly hands you should always offer 
her rings. Ladies with ugly hands delight in rings. I trust 
that this may help you in your next position, but I do 
not augur well of your prospects. I am afraid you have 
no real brains, and that an emergency would reveal it. 
You’ve got no savoir-faire. Still,’ added Mr. Schorn- 
stein benevolently, “the emergency may never come.” 


\ 


qm 


ADY ALCUIN, with her daughter Mary, and Patrick 
Saddington, who within a few weeks would be her son- 
in-law, were walking down Bond Street, rather cheerful in 


FUHR 


the bright cold weather, stopping now and then tol 
into ashop window. Lady Alcuin was one of those v y 
charming elderly ladies, with soft gray hair, blue e's 
surrounded with laughter wrinkles, a faded but sj] 
rosy skin. Eve 
thing in her f 
tures suggest] 
gentleness, anct 
was only in ie 
very high n¢p 
with the fine 


server would hz 
found a hint a 
serves and sect 
energies. Shevs 
going down Bcd 
Street in a ratlr 
tolerant we, 
thinking of sor- 
thing else, whe 
the two be |, 
people grew (- 
cited over te 
contents of te 
shops. At leit 
Patrick was (- 
cited, or thoug 
he ought to be, |- 
cause he was A 
extraordinar 
ordinary youz 
man, with the i 
dinary red-b 
skin of the wi- 
bred outdo 
Englishman, — 
reulation soldr 
mustache and te 
regu'ation way 
always bei: 
vaguely funr, 
vaguely silly, ve 
decent and rea 
rather nice. 
So Patrick tril 
to interest 


fiancée, first 

jars of presery 
apricots, then } 
electric stovi. 

Mary smil 
dubiously at | 
efforts. She wa 
pretty, medium-dark girl, with a pleasant flush on I! 
cheek bones and with a very red, faintly sulky mouth.) 

“Look here, Mary,” said Patrick, “let’s buy son- 
thing.” 

“T don’t want anything except a cold cure,” said Mai. 

“‘Let’s go to a chemist and buy one,” said Patrick €- 
thusiastically. “And I’ll have one. Lady Alcuin, will y! 
have a cold cure? It’s awfully bracing stuff.” 

““You’re absurd, Pat,’’ said Lady Alcuin. 

Mary said nothing, but tried to blow her nose witho 
doing too much damage to the very little powder whi 
shrouded its wretched redness. 

They went slowly down Bond Street, stopping for 
moment to admire the trunks in which two blouses or 0 
hat can travel without damage. Mary smiled witho 
merriment over the idea of buying one in which to pack I 
bulldog when they went for their honeymoon. She show 
a little more interest in furs, while Patrick swung his sti 
and tried to move on, being bored, as are all men, by ft 
and lace. But she had such a cold and felt so miserak 
that only when they reached Schornstein’s did she appe! 
the bright girl who desires possessions. Schornsteir 
window comprised only a velvet screen, upon which u 
obtrusively lay a collar of pearls, a diamond pendant ai 
an emerald brooch. : 

“Oh,” said Mary, nodding towards the brooch, “Too 
Pat! Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Yes,” said he, ‘it’s ripping. By Jove, what a color 

They all looked interestedly at the gem. It was notf 
fect. One could see a flaw running up from the base, b’ 
it had a quality of glowing green without any suggesti 
of yellow: that made one think of certain close-mow 
lawns shining in rather pale sunshine. 

“Tt’s lovely,”’ said Mary, and her desires softened 1 
words into a caress. 

“Well,” said her fiancé, “ 
in and buy it.” 


| 


if you like it so much, let's { 
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“Oh, don’t be silly, Pat! You’ve given me such lots of 


” 

ap bat’s that matter? I’m going to give you lots more, 
ysay nothing of my precious self, for which, by the way, 
su’ve never said thank you.” 

“That’s different. This must be awfully expensive.” 
“Thank you for the compliment,” said Patrick. “Come 
}! Don’t be silly! Let’s go in and ask how much it costs, 
iyhow.” : 
Lady Alcuin had said nothing. She was smiling a little 
dly. It pleased her and hurt her in a despicable secret 
ay to see this young man so much in love with her 
iughter. She followed them in, looking about her with 
\riosity, for somehow she had never entered this cele- 
vated shop. At once Saddington took control of the as- 
stant, a nasty little fellow with white eyelashes, he 
ought, and commanded him to bring out the emerald 
‘ooch. Mr. Schornstein, standing near the door, looked 
yay as if the business did not concern him. Almost at 
ice a disappointment fell over the three. The emerald 
as beautiful, indeed, but as Mary held it up in her brown- 
oved hand she found the setting clumsy. 

“Oh,” she said, “I don’t like this much. Look, Pat, how 
ep the setting is. It’ll stick out.” 

“Oh, well, we can have a new setting if you like,” said 
itrick. ‘‘Can’t we?”’ he asked the assistant. 
“T’m afraid not, sir. You see, sir, the stone itself is a 
,od deal longer than it is broad. You can’t have a shal- 
wer setting unless, of course, you care to surround the 
ge of the stone with arim. But I’m afraid re 

“Oh, that would never do,’ said Mary petulantly. ‘Oh, 
), that would ruin it.”” She put it down upon the glass 
se. “I’msorry. I’m afraid it won’t do.” 

“What a shame!’ said Saddington. “But look here, 
ary, I haven’t given you anything for a week! You 
ust have something else.” 

The three laughed with the fine security of people who 
n buy anything they want when they want it, while 
eorge Green, sad and unsmiling and trying to exhibit 
voir-faire, brought out on a velvet tray brooches of 
rious kinds. He watched them, weary and pessimistic, 
jile they held up a diamond brooch, laid a row of rubies 
id pearls against asleeve. Patrick tried to excite the two 
omen, but Mary was out of temper. Disappointed in the 


“I'm Lady Alcuin—You Must Know Me.”" 
*‘Madam, I’m Sorry. You Must Unders 


stand That it.is Very Difficult for Me 
to Believe You”’’ 
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emerald, she wanted nothing. 
able. 

“Oh, wait a minute, Pat! I must blow my nose.” 

“Allright, all right,” said the young man peacefully, and 
turning to Lady Alcuin begged her to take her choice of 
something for herself. She did not reply for a moment, 
and her expression puzzled him. She looked so pale sud- 
denly, especially about the nose. She looked all pinched 
and hard. He wondered if she were ill. Suddenly the old 
lady smiled, a queer, set smile, and her soft eyes now 
glowed with strange resolution. 

“No, thanks, Pat. I’m too old for jewelry. Besides, I’m 
afraid I’m catching your cold, Mary. Oh, dear, I’ve lost 
my hanky!’’ She laughed on a queer hysterical note. 
“Lend me yours, Mary,” and again giving that queer laugh 
Lady Alcuin thrust her hand into Mary’s open bag and 
brought out a handkerchief, with which an observer might 
have noted she dabbed not only her nose but her forehead. 

“Oh, well,” said Mary, “‘we won’t have anything to-day. 
Good morning.” 

At that moment Mr. Schornstein, still by the door, made 
a sign, and Patrick, who with Mary had taken two steps 
towards the door, looked back to see in a sort of muddled 
surprise that Lady Alcuin still stood by the counter, look- 
ing desperately to the right and left, while George Green, 
his thin hands spread out upon the glass case, maintained 
upon her through his unwinking white eyelashes a strange, 
purposeful gaze. Patrick Saddington tried to understand 
what this all meant. Then an assistant, who had not come 
from behind the counter, stood by Lady Alcuin’s side. 

“What the ” began Patrick as Mr. Schornstein ma- 
jestically passed him. 

There was a sort of tense confusion in the air, though no 
one spoke. The confusion came out of silence and strained 
attitudes. 

“That’s quite clear, sir,” said the unexpected assistant 
to Mr. Schornstein. ‘‘She’s got it in her hand now.” 

Patrick jumped forward. ‘‘Look here,’’ he said shrilly, 
“what the devil do youmean? In whose hand? What?” 

The assistant turned towards him and said rather curtly: 
“You'd better keep out of this—if you can.” 

Patrick Saddington was too surprised by the tone em- 
ployed to him—to him!—to be able to reply at once. The 
assistant went on addressing Schornstein. 


Indeed, she grew disagree- 


“It’s quite clear,’ he saia. ~The girl took it. She put 
her hand on the glass case after she said she wouldn’t have 
it, while they were playing with the other things. She 
picked it up. Then she said she wanted her handkerchief 
and stuffed the thing into her bag. Then the old one’’—he 
spoke to George Green—“‘you heard her, didn’t you? She 
said she’d forgotten her handkerchief. She put her hand 
into the girl’s bag and took the brooch. It’s the old game, 
sir. One of them pinches it and passes it to the other 
woman so that she can’t be copped if she’s searched.” 

At that moment Patrick, in whom had been rising a 
mixture of fury and incredulity that made his throat swell 
and his eyes start out, without a word flung himself on the 
assistant. But it was as if they were ready for him, for the 
assistant ducked, catching him round the waist, while 
another pinned his arms behind him. They struggled so 
for a moment, making uncouth noises; but the young men 
held him back and front, and though he still struggled, 
faintly cursing and threatening, it Was so clear that he 
could not get away that at last Mr. Schornstein interfered. 
He had for a moment been surveying the picture of the 
old lady absolutely still before the counter, and of George 
Green in the same attitude, watching her. 

“ Madam,” he said—she was a thief, but all women were 
madams—“‘it seems to me that this unpleasant incident 
might be put to an end if by any chance there has been a 
mistake. Would you kindly open your hand?” 

The old lady gave a faint, pitiful little gasp. 

“T’m sorry. I’m Lady Alcuin—you must know me.” 

“Madam, I’m sorry. You must understand that it is 
very difficult for me to believe you.” 

“Damnation!”’ roared Patrick as he struggled with the 
two men. ‘“Hasn’t she told you she’s Lady Alcuin? Isn’t 
that good enough?”’ He caught a glimpse of Mary’s face 
and guessed she was going to cry. ‘“‘Damn you!”’ he said 
to the men. “Let me go!” 

“Will you kindly open your hand, madam?” said Mr. 
Schornstein with sudden sharpness. ‘“‘I assure you that we 
cannot allow you to leave until you do. I don’t want to be 
unpleasant, but you are driving me to the conclusion that 
you are impostors. Please open your hand, madam. A 
policeman has been telephoned for, and it is no use your tak- 
ing up this attitude. Wedon’t want ascene. You surely 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Princess Lilli Obolensky and Anna Sabouroff, Refugees 
at Mekri Keoi, Near Constantinople 


ET us do some supposing, in order that the main 
| features of the ensuing narrative may be firmly fixed 
in our minds. The city of New Haven, Connecticut, 
at the last census, had a population of some 162,000 men, 
women and children. It is pleasantly situated on Long 
Island Sound, so it can be entered and left by water 
with reasonable ease. It is the seat of a university which 
has a wide reputation for excellence, and is consequently 
inhabited by more persons of wealth and distinction than 
one would usually find in a city of its size. It is also the 
seat of a large number of factories of various sorts; and as 
a result it is well stocked with young men of military age. 
At certain periods of the year, because of the athletic 
prowess of sundry students in the university, several 
thousand persons of varying degree of fame, wealth and 
social prominence travel to New Haven from every part of 
America in the hope of seeing the athletes of the university 
administer a violent and enthusiastic walloping to the 
athletes of another university, or of seeing them violently 
and enthusiastically walloped, as the case may be; or 
because they consider it the smart and fashionable thing 
to do. 


An American Parallel 


lire US now step on the accelerators of our supposers, so 
to speak, and suppose that on a crisp November noon, 
just as the last trainloads of pilgrims were disembarking in 
New Haven to witness one of these notable athletic 
wallopings, word should be received in the city that an 
unexpected revolution had taken place in the surrounding 
cities, and that the revolutionists were marching on New 
Haven with the avowed intention of wiping out of exist- 
ence all persons of wealth, all persons of high social 
position, all persons of education, and all persons sus- 
pected of being antagonistic to the revolutionists. All 
railroad and trolley lines had fallen into the hands of the 
revolutionists; all roads leading out of the city had been 
barricaded by them; every possibility of relief had been 
cut off; and the only remaining avenue of escape left for 
the terrified thousands in New Haven was the sea. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that every available vessel in 
the vicinity of New Haven and every vessel which could 
be reached by wireless was brought into the harbor— 
warships and destroyers and passenger steamers and 
freight steamers, ferryboats of ancient vintage and ex- 
cursion steamers in the throes of senile decay, and private 
yachts in various stages of decrepitude, and coal barges 
impregnated to the saturation point with coal dust; 
trawlers and tugs and towboats and tubs of every descrip- 
tion. Into these vessels piled the residents of New Haven 
and the strangers within the city’s gates—men, women and 
children; millionaires and factory workers and factory 
owners and society leaders and students and clerks; doc- 
tors and lawyers and judges and university professors and 
school-teachers and bankers and editors and reporters; 
and all the sorts and conditions of people that go to make 
up the population of a large and flourishing city. They 
lined the water front in solid masses; and the ships 
worked in to the docks, took passengers aboard until they 
were crammed with humanity, and then worked out into 
the harbor to make room for other ships. The ships were 
stuffed with people until it was literally impossible for 


- spring or summer or au- 
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another person to find a resting place aboard them. 
They were so jammed on the’decks and between decks 
that there was no space for them to lie down or even 
to sit down; and so they stood in their places while the 
ships lay in harbor and after they steamed out of the 
harbor and until they came to where they were going. 
They slept standing up, for there was no room to lie 
down, and they had nothing to eat and nothing to drink; 
and by the grace of God the sea was calm and the days 
and the nights were warm; for if the weather had been 
otherwise these people would have died like flies in an 
autumn frost. 

Let us further suppose that since all the other cities 
along the American Coast had been seized by the rev- 
olutionists the ships bearing all the residents of New 
Haven stood straight out to sea for a matter of two or 
three days, and finally arrived at the small and isolated 
Bermuda Islands. And let us finally suppose that 
these 160,000 people, more or less, were set down in 
Bermuda, where there was no work and no escape and 
little accommodation for them, and that they dwelt there 
in tents and in holes in the ground and in huts and in 
old barracks—millionaires and bankers and Yale stu- 
dents and factory workers and society leaders—and 
that they lived on the bounty of the English for months 

and even for years; ragged and half starved and half 
clothed; educated people with no books to read; wealthy 
people with no means of recovering their lost wealth; 
skilled workmen with no work to do and no tools to work 
with; parents with no way of discovering the children from 
whom they had been separated; home lovers parted from 
their homes forever, 

Imagine all that if you can, and you will have a weak 
picture of the evacuation of the Crimea after the army of 
General Wrangel went on the rocks in November of 1920, 
and a faint idea of the reasons why the Russian refugees 
in Constantinople are the most out-of-luck individuals that 
have ever been frowned upon by Fortune. 

The Crimea hangs down into the Black Sea like a lop- 
sided knapsack dangling from one strap. It is a beautiful 
country, with rolling meadowlands sloping down to the 
water’s edge, and tumbling mountain ranges in the back- 
ground. The ground is rich and black and fertile; and in 
the spring and summer and autumn the fields are ablaze 
with flowers and alive with song birds and wild fowl of 
every description. The Czar had a summer palace in the 
Crimea, and it was a favorite resort for wealthy Russians 
from the north. After the Bolsheviks placed violent and 
bloody hands upon the helm of the Russian ship of state 
many refugees, fleeing south from Petrograd and Moscow, 
found their way to the Crimea. Then came the Odessa 
evacuations, which sent a few more refugees over to the 
Crimea’s apparent isolation and safety; and a little later 
Denikin was smashed at Novorossiysk, and the Crimea 
was again the goal of many refugees who had trusted 
vainly in the protection of Denikin’s army. The entire 
Black Sea coast of Russia, with the exception of the 
Crimea, was in the hands of the Bolsheviks. 

When, therefore, General Wrangel, backed by the 
French, started his reorganization of the anti-Bolshevik 
forces after the Denikin 
disaster, with the inten- 
tion of launching a new 
campaign against the 
soviet armies, he had 
practically no choice ex- 
cept to start from the 
Crimea. 

The Crimea is joined 
to the mainland by a 
comparatively narrow 
neck, and across the neck 
there is only one line of 
railroad, and for that 
matter only one good car- 
riage road as well. The 
rest of the neck is made 
up of tide marshes, which 
cannot be crossed in the 


tumn. Consequently a 
small force of men can 
hold the neck, under or- 
dinary circumstances, 
against the attacks of a 
rauch larger force operat- 
ing on the mainland. 
Wrangel, who is a brave 
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man and an ardent patriot but very much inclined to 

low actual conditions to be somewhat fogged and distort 
by his own desires, seemed to have implicit confidence 
his powers to maintain a base in the Crimea and, witl 
force of between 50,000 and 60,000 men, force his w 
up into Russia in spite of a Bolshevik army of abc 
2,000,000 men, and ultimately become master of Russ 
His confident hopes, strangely, were shared by most of {| 
Russian refugees in Europe and by many European milité 
experts who should have known better. 


When Wrangel Was Outflanked 


HEN the Bolsheviks ceased their military operatic 

against the Poles in 1920, and consequently releas 
their best divisions for service against Wrangel in the sou 
the American relief organizations in Constantinople beg} 
to visualize Wrangel’s finish with great distinctness. “ 
January or February,’’ they said to each other, “| 
marshes will freeze in the Crimea and the Bolsheviks 
come across them and cut in-on Wrangel’s flank. Wran 
will get it in the neck, and we will get a flood of refugees 
approximately the same place.’”’ And so the relief orga 
zations, in spite of the optimism with which Wrangi 
venture seemed to be regarded in the outside world, slo 
began to prepare for the arrival of more refugees in Ja 
ary or February. Their arrival, it might be added, was }} 
looked forward to with any pleasurable anticipation; } 
Constantinople, being practically the only outlet from ° 
entire Near East, was already overcrowded with refug 
from former evacuations of Russia, to say nothing 
refugees from Armenia, from the interior of Turkey, fr 
Thrace and from Georgia. 

And then, early in November, the Crimea witnessei 
combination of events that left the oldest inhabita 
wagging their beards helplessly and declaring weakly: 
after the manner of amateur weather prophets—thai 
couldn’t be true because nothing like it had ever happer 
before. A series of extremely low tides practically drain 
the tide marshes of the neck which joins the Crimea 
the mainland, and at the same time a violent cold s1 
froze the marshes solidly. 

The Bolsheviks at once poured men and guns across 
frozen marshes and caught Wrangel’s forces in the fla 
Wrangel was forced to retreat at top speed; and 
in early November instead of in January or Februa; 
the ports of the Crimea were filled with their norm 
inhabitants, plus the refugees who had fled from 4 
Bolsheviks in preceding months and years, and also 
the men of Wrangel’s army; and all of them in turn w 
filled with a passionate and poignant longing to get av 
from Russia before the Bolsheviks got to them. By far | 
largest number of people were in Sebastopol, but th? 
were also several thousand in the smaller ports of Eu 
toria, Yalta, Theodosia and Kertch. There were ship 
the old Russian Navy in these ports, and Russian mt 
chant ships and tramp steamers, and Allied cruisers ¢ 
destroyers, to say nothing of a strange collection of mart 
relics and monstrosities that were better fitted for jul 
piles than for the transporting of human freight across 1 
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ck Sea. In all there were 111 ships, not counting row- 
yats and craft under 100 tons’ burden; and the number of 
ple who crowded aboard them was not less than 130,000 
dnot more than 170,000. None of the ships, owing to the 
gencies of the occasion, paused to print passenger 
ts; and the exact number of people who came out in the 
rimea evacuation will never be certainly known. Gen- 
al Wrangel informed me with great positiveness that the 
umber was 170,000. The figures of the American Red 
ross show that 130,000 came out. 
At any rate, there were at least 130,000 of them, men, 
gmen and children; and on most of the ships they were 
squeezed and jammed together that during the forty- 
sht hours and more of the journey from the Crimea to 
mnstantinople—for some of the ships were fairly fast, and 
were slow, and some had so little coal that they 
uld only get a few miles from land and then shriek for a 
w—the refugees slept standing in their places. It was as 
ough, as I have said before, the entire population of a 
irly large American city had been suddenly shoved 
oard ships and transported a great distance. The ordi- 
ry functions of life went on for them as they would have 
oceeded ashore; and men and women and children died, 
d children were born, as demanded by the agencies which 
ovide every city with a daily death rate and a daily 
th rate. 


Prince Gantzimouroff’'s Adventures 


Td 
yRACTICALLY none of these refugees had gone aboard 
the ships with any belongings whatever in addition to 
2 elothes in which they stood, though some still had a 
vof their family jewels remaining. They had stood for 
dless hours at the docks in the Crimea waiting to board 
2 ships, so that they had no food; nor had the ships been 
vcked with enough foodeor water to supply their pas- 
agers. It is at this point that readers would do well to 
ip for a moment in order to contemplate the circum- 
inces of these refugees—without money, without any 
‘sonal belongings except the clothes in which they 
od, without food, without knowledge of the language 
‘the country in which they found themselves, without 
yone to whom to turn for assistance, without a country 
d without resources of any sort. They may be said to 
‘ye been champion withouters; for it has never been my 
‘to see or to hear of any large mass of people that was 
shout as much as these people were—and still are—with- 
eA 
itisa difficult matter to imagine the conditions which 
‘sted on these ships when they arrived at Constanti- 
iole. There was one Russian battleship that brought in, 
| ed to reliable estimates, 10,000 refugees. The relief 
ers who went out and boarded this ship stated that 
# decks were so jammed with people that one had to 
nd an entire day in worming his way from bow to stern. 
ere were many wounded soldiers on the ships, and the 
alnumber of sick persons that one might expect to find 
a city. 
dere, for example, is one typical case out of thousands. 
ot. Constantine Pramberger of the Kaksholm regi- 
t—an Imperial Guards outfit—was trapped at night 
rthe Crimean town of Melytopol by Bolshevik cavalry. 
outfit was badly cut up and he was captured. The 
sheviks stripped him and fired three bullets into him, 


they were too busy to carry prisoners. In 1919, by the 


7, the Bolsheviks killed his father and his two brothers, 
) were twenty-one and twenty-four years old. One of 
bullets smashed the bones in his right hand; the two 

Jers merely made flesh wounds. He got some clothes 

tn a dead man and worked down to Sebastopol in time 


to get aboard the ship which took out the 10,000. He 
stood for three days without sleep and without medical 
attention before he reached Constantinople. He was a 
very fine pianist, and now he can never play again, for 
the smashed bones in his right hand have failed to 
heal properly through lack of attention. I spent some 
time with him in the refugee camp at Mekri Keoi, just 
outside the walls of Constantinople. He is teaching 
English to a class of sixty-three refugees, and he speaks 
five languages fluently; but his only worldly possession 
is the suit of clothes which he took from the dead man 
near Melytopol. His case is so commonplace that no 
refugee would consider it worthy of mention. The ships 
were full of such cases. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which a person 
has to contend in picking up information from the Con- 
stantinople refugees lies in the inability of the refugees 
themselves to see anything remarkable in the most hair- 
raising experiences. All of them have been through so 
much that it is only the commonplace that seems to 
arouse their interest. Tell a refugee that another 
refugee has just arrived from the Caspian after run- 
ning a fifty-mile foot race with a lion and biting two 
sharks to death, and he will merely yawn and ask 
languidly what the prospects are for dinner. Jules Verne 
wrote a novel called Michael Strogoff, or the Courier 
of the Czar. It was a book full of fierce and thrilling 
adventures in the wilds of Russia and Siberia; and after 
timid maidens of the early eighties had followed Michael’s 
adventures for a few chapters with bulging eyes they 
usually felt obliged to shut themselves up in a dark 
closet for several hours in order to still the mad flutter- 
ing of their hearts. There was a time when I used to 
consider Michael’s adventures to be genuine literary 
beef, iron and wine; and after some experience with 
Russian refugees I got it and read it again. I then dis- 
covered that Mr. Strogoff’s trials and tribulations, as 
compared with the troubles of the average refugee, were 
about as thrilling as those of the hero of an Arnold Bennett 
novel, whose life climax arrives when his wife leaves the 
room and forgets to shut the door behind her. 

Close questioning is frequently needed in order to force 
hardened refugees to reveal the details of an occurrence 
which seems to them quite dull and featureless. At a 
refugee center in Constantinople one morning somebody 
remarked that Gantzimouroff was quite well and hoped to 
start back soon. The remark seemed to have possibili- 
ties, so I asked who Gantzimouroff was. Somebody replied 
that he was a prince. 

“Anything unusual about his story?” I asked. 

No, they didn’t think so. He had merely been a little 
hurt, and was thinking of going back. 

Well, how had he been hurt? In a fight, or how? 

No, not in a fight; on his way down from the Crimea 
the boom had cracked his head open. 

What boom was that? 

Why, the boom on the little boat that he had come from 
the Crimea in. 

Oh, he came in a little boat, did he? 

Yes, he drifted around for three weeks and then the 
Rumanians put him in jail. 

Ah! In jail! Well, this man seems to have had a fright- 
fully dull trip of it; absolutely uneventful, so to speak; 
but since there’s nothing else to do, suppose you tell me his 
featureless case in detail. 

And this was the way of it: 

Prince Gantzimouroff is a prince of the greatest family 
in Mongolia. The Gantzimouroff estates in Mongolia are 
nearly as large as some European nations. He is a direct 
descendant of Tamerlane; and the one possession that 

has survived his wander- 


_ings is the ancient seal 


ring of Tamerlane him- 
self. He is the genuine 
article as a prince and as 
a fighter as well. He was 
badly wounded at the 
siege of Port Arthur, 
where he received that 
coveted reward for valor, 
the Officer’s Cross of St. 
George; and as a result 
of his wounds he was 
paralyzed for many 


War he fought on the 
German Front; and after 
Russia went Bolshevik 
he fought first in Deni- 
kin’s Volunteer Army 
and then in Wrangel’s 
Volunteer Army. When 
he got down to Sebasto- 
pol and had seen to get- 
ting his troops aboard 
ships he found that the 
ships were so crowded 


| Countess Kamarovusky and Miss Doumbadze that there seemed to be 


months. In the Great | 


Irene Sabouroff 


no corner into which he could squeeze. So he and six other 
officers hunted around until they found a thirty-five-foot 
caricature of a yacht. Her sails had rotted to pieces; 
and from the magnificent size of the barnacles on her she 
was built around the time that Columbus demonstrated 
the egg trick before the queen of Spain. They got some 
provisions aboard her and attached her to the stern of a 
refugee steamer with the safest-looking hawser that they 
could find. 


Hardships on Land and Sea 


ND when they were a few hours out to sea the hawser 
parted. They had neither oars nor sails; so the seven 
of them removed all but the absolutely essential portions 
of their garments, ripped them to pieces and sewed them 
together again in the form of a sail. Almost immediately 
they ran into a squall, and the prince got his head in front 
of the boom at an inauspicious moment, with the result 
that it cracked his head open and knocked him out. It 
also knocked out several of his teeth. Twice they narrowly 
escaped being driven ashore in Soviet Russia. Finally, 
after three weeks of aimless cruising, they struck land. 
Not knowing where they were they hunted for someone to 
tell them; and the person whom they found, after inform- 
ing them that they were in Rumania, notified the military 
authorities and had them arrested. Rumania was at war 
with the soviets; and the prince and his comrades, after 
their unpleasant experiences, looked like the most virulent 
of nihilists. Consequently they were kept in jail for a 
month, at the end of which time they established their 
identity and were released. They at once went back to 
their yacht, which nobody had considered worth stealing— 
and a thing has got to be pretty worthless not to be con- 
sidered worth stealing in Rumania. In their own home 
they continued down the Black Sea, and after a quiet 
journey they reached Constantinople. The prince, being 
penniless, hunted a job, but wasn’t successful. He finally 
announced that if he had to choose between taking a 
chance on starving to death in Constantinople and running 
the risk of being killed by the Bolsheviks, he preferred the 
latter since it also gave him a chance to fight. So he was 
preparing to go back to a Black Sea port in Soviet Russia 
to attempt to dodge Bolsheviks with enough success to 
work up across Russia to Siberia, and then down to Urga, 
in Mongolia, where the Gantzimouroff estates begin. 

At any rate, when the first of the refugee ships slipped 
down the Bosphorus, on the fifteenth of November, and 
dropped their mud hooks under the ancient walls and the 
towering minarets of Constantinople, they were loaded 
with a miserable mass of humanity. Nobody was ready 
for them; nothing was prepared for them. When the first 
ships appeared the general estimate of the total number of 
refugees that would arrive from the Crimea was 40,000— 
or less than one-third of the number that actually did 
arrive. This shows the lack of information which existed 
concerning the evacuation. 

The first persons to get out to the ships were the Levan- 
tine boatmen and traders—the people of the mongrel 
Mediterranean nationalities who live by sharp practices 
and shady dealing. The refugees were very hungry and 
half crazy with thirst; and these Levantine rats—to the 
everlasting disgrace of the nationalities to which they 

(Continued on Page 56) 


“He may have been safe, as you state,” says Bill, 
“But I called him out, and he’s out until 
It’s snowin’ in hell, and there's sand on the sea! 
That's the kind of an wmps I am,”’ says he. 
—Ballads of Brick McGovern. 


IS HONOR missed it! Now 
H there is this about an umpire: 
He may have integrity like 
unto Cesar’s wife and possess the 
wisdom of Solomon; he may—and 
he frequently does—hand down two 
hundred correct rulings in less than 
two hours; but the time will come 
when right under his nose they will 
pull a play that he doesn’t see. Then 
and forever afterward men like Pee- 
wee Patterson will whisper in his ear: 
“Bill, I ain’t saying nothing, you 
understand; but if I was you I’d get 
me a tin cup and a sign and a nice 
sunny place on the sidewalk. Honest, 
Bill, that was the worst I ever see.” 
Of course His Honor can reply aptly 
enough, ‘‘ Ye-ah, I missed it all right; 
but any time you boot only one out 
of a thousand chances come around 
and tell me about it.” 

But that retort never reaches the 
fans and hence loses most of its ef- 
fectiveness. Simon sits in the grand 
stand and bleachers and perpetually 
signals ‘‘ Thumbs down”’ for the umps. 
But let a player who has fumbled 
the ball all through the game come 
up in the ninth inning and whang the 
pill over the fence, then Simon shrieks 
“Thumbs up!’’ and takes the hero to 
his bosom. 

These things are beyond even an 
umpire’s philosophy, but he learns 
to accept them. His viewpoint is the 
opposite of the fan, because the good 
of the game requires that it shall be. 
The fan is rabidly partisan and a hero 
worshiper. If he wasn’t, there would 
be no such thing as baseball. But 
the umpire is forbidden a personal 
interest in anyone, be it busher or 
star, enemy or brother. He may not 
stop atthesame hotel that harbors ball 
players, or travel on the same train, 
or eat in the same restaurant, or be 
seen chatting chummily on the street 
with the hard-working sons of swat. 

He depends for companionship on 
one blue-bloused associate, counts upon luck to save him 
from too many tough decisions in a single afternoon, learns 
to call every play just as he sees it, and above all else—if 
he be a good umpire and desires to live—stands by his de- 
cision, right or wrong, until the last box score is approved 
by the angel Gabriel. 

That is all you need to know about the profession in 
general. You wouldn’t comprehend any more than that 
unless you fingered an indicator yourself, barked through 
an umpire’s muzzle and discovered how easy it is for a 
disgruntled catcher to step back and accidentally plant his 
cleats on your toes. 

Now concerning Bill Quimby and the play that he 
missed: Five months of the year Bill was an ordinary 
likable chap, clean-shaved, muscular, sandy-haired, habits 
moral, and age when last reported thirty-one. During the 
section of the year referred to his interests ran towards 
agriculture and ducks on the wing, the latter preferably 
mallards flying low from the grain fields across an irriga- 
tion ditch just after dawn. The balance of the year Bill 
was an umpire, and by just that proportion of months— 
seven to five—Bill was more umpire than anything else. 

At the close of one season Bill went south from Los 
Angeles and bought himself a ranch in the Imperial Valley, 
which twenty years ago was a vast soul-sickening thing of 
yellow sand and to-day boasts ten towns, eighty thousand 
people and annual crops worth more than sixty million 
dollars. Soil and sun, plus water from the Colorado, 
wrought the miracle. 

Bill’s ranch was on New River, just south of Supersti- 
tion Mountain. It wasn’t much of a place, just a quarter 
section of twisted mesquite; but it had possibilities, and it 
adjoined the Blue Circle range owned by old Jud McIntyre, 
who specialized in alfalfa and Herefords, buried two wives 
and bought himself a third—f. o. b., St. Louis. 

There is no accounting for the luck of the diamond or 
the puzzling paths shaped by Providence. If old man 
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The Gesture Was Never Completed. His Quick 
Eyes Detected Something That No One Else in 
the Ball Park Was in Position to See 


McIntyre hadn’t patronized that matrimonial agency his 
daughter never would have galloped distractedly over the 
range that early winter morning; her pony would not have 
stumbled on a squirrel hole, and Trissy McIntyre might 
have always believed that the only difference between an 
umpire and the sovereignty of Great Britain lay in the 
pronunciation. 

But Providence and Bill Quimby were both on the job 
that morning, Providence back of the scenes and Bill down 
by the barbed-wire fence where the strands are pried apart 
and a foot trail leads toward his favorite duck blind. 

Bill heard the rhythmical drum of hoofs break sharply. 
He looked up in time to see a piebald pony turn a pin 
wheel and a slim figure in corduroys spin off to the right 
and flatten out against a clump of sage. The pony scram- 
bled up, trotted off a short distance and then returned. 
In a minute Quimby was at the girl’s side, trying clumsily 
to lift her. 

“Tm all right,” she demurred shakily. “Just let me lie 
still a moment. My breath ——’ 

He nodded sympathetically and watched her while she 
felt with small hands experimentally over her shoulders 
and arms and then down to knees and ankles. 

Apparently satisfied, she reverted to the instinct of 
Eve, fluffed her hair, smoothed her skirts and smiled up 
at Adam. 

“Whew!” she laughed. “That was a whopper, wasn’t 
it? I’m Trissy McIntyre and I live back on the hill. You 
ranching down here?” 

Quimby shook his head and grinned admiringly. He 
liked gameness on and off the ball field, and his judgment 
was that of a good umpire. He decided on the spot that he 
liked this girl. No one could have found fault with that 
decision, for Trissy was pleasant to look upon. Her skin 
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was burned by the desert wind, but she had |e 
gray eyes, small red lips and a spunky chin. 
“Nope,” said Bill. “That’s my shack jy 
there, but I ain’t ranching yet. Me and sombh; 
players are doing a little hunting 
name’s Quimby—Bill Quimby. 
Coast League umpire. Sure y 
not hurt, eh?” 
“Just shaken up,” she ansvir 
lightly. ‘I’ve got a headache 
I'll ride it off.” 
He led up the pony and she sf 
lightly into the saddle. There jig 
moment of silence. The man’s (ip 
rience with women had never inelf 
the vision of a girl on a piebald » 
smiling down at him, with browrk 
blowing across gray eyes. The 
knowledge of men was confinedio 
different type from that she noy 
held. 
She had not the slightest J 
what was meant by a Coast Le 
umpire, but it sounded interes 
and Bill Quimby’s hand still gre 
the reins. 
“Well,”’said Trissy McIntyre, 
I’m glad we’re neighbors.” 
“Tl say so!’ he echoed. 
pretty lonely. I was thinking 
yesterday that I ought to try an 
acquainted.” 
The girl nodded. 
“T’d ask you to come over, 
I don’t get along—that is,” 
amended hastily: 
“T’m not the boss of the plac 
get most of my fun just riding ar 
on Chiquita.” 
Quimby looked up hopefully. 
“T got a Lizzie, but perhaps I ¢ 
dig up some kind of a horse. 
were riding this way again somer 
ing maybe you wouldn’t mind s) 
ing me alittle of the country. 0; 
these days I’m figuring on set 
here for good.”” 
“Why, I’d be glad to!” 
“To-morrow?” 
“ Perhaps.” 
“Tl be here at this time to-mo: 
morning.” 
The girl’s lips parted, reve: 
white teeth. Her eyes lighted 
chievously. “Allright; but I’ll]) 
to be scurrying for home now.” She shook up the 
and called back, ‘“‘Glad to have met you!” 
“See you to-morrow!’’ shouted Quimby. | 
He watched her gallop up the slope of the mesa. 
gained the ridge, waved her hand, turned and can 
slowly along the table-land. A clump of eucalyptus blo 
out girl and pony. ‘ 
That ended Bill Quimby’s interest in mallards ff 
low over an irrigation ditch just after dawn; nor did 
show any longer the proper regard for the entertainn 
and general welfare of his guests. 
A week later Peewee Patterson, Rube Ferguson, 
Collender and Digger Grimes, all celebrities of thi 
mond and honorable men, packed up their belongings 
signified their intention to depart. Bill loaded the ou 
into his runabout and made unnecessarily fast tim 
the station. Just before they flagged the northboun 
the midget second baseman of the champion Wolves ¢ 
His Honor aside. ‘ 
“First time I ever knew an umps to show any - 
ment,” he confided. ‘“She’s a pip, Bill, and I hope } 
sign her up.” 
The others ranged alongside. Collender, the Ver 
southpaw, extended a huge hand. | 


‘Well, so long, Bill. Had a good time. If the little ea 


queen wants any recommendations 

“Oh, it ain’t nothing like that,” assured Quimby has 
“You birds better save your kidding until the se 
opens, and then call ’em when they’re over.” But ney 
theless he colored hotly, and Peewee screamed at 
spectacle. a 

“Pipe what’s blushing!” he implored. “Why, Bill, 
look almost human!’’ 7 

The train jerked to a squeaky stop just long enough 
them to scramble aboard. Patterson stuck his | 
through an open window of the smoker and bellow 
parting shot: 


“Hey, Bill, keep the old head up now! Don’t 
no plays on the little lady!” 
by thrust ten fingers in the direction of 
‘anishing Peewee, a gesture which at other 
es Patterson would have interpreted cor- 
y as a ten-dollar fine. The little infielder 
lied a thumb to his sun-baked nose. Thus 
the seasonal authority of His Honor lightly 
yoked and as delicately repudiated. 
ill returned to his ranch and to the courtship 
y McIntyre. For an umpire operating 
rules which were strange to him he batted 
risingly well. It may be that Cupid was 
st lobbing the ball over to him or Trissy was 
a ing off the signals. Anyway, it wasn’t long 
they benched the horses in favor of Bill’s 
Meter and made the astonishing discovery 
at the moonlight, the stars, the ranch lights 
jinkling in the distance and the weird night 
usic of the desert were all provided by the 
reat Groundkeeper for their special benefit. 
Quimby weakened only once. That was when 
t his contract for the approaching season. 
e showed the document to Miss McIntyre, 
id then determined to try a straight ball over 
‘e plate, trusting, like Wild Bill Cassidy, to 
od and the outfielders. But his control was 
sious, and after he had wabbled for half an 
wur, getting wilder every minute, Cupid der- 
*ked him in favor of a relief pitcher. 
| Trissy put the first ball squarely over the pan. 
/“You mean you want me, Bill?” 
‘His Honor gulped and came up for air. 


| “Of course I do! What do you think I’ve © 


the Blue Circle ranch by the 
elbows, elevated him with 
great firmness and consigned 
him emphatically to the 
depths of a rocker ten feet 
distant. 

Then His Honor strode 
over and wagged a long in- 
dex finger under the nose of 
old man McIntyre. 

“You’ve said your little 
piece!’’ he hissed. ‘“‘ You’re 
through for the day, under- 
stand? Go soak your head 
under the showers! Get off 
the field! You’re out! You’re 
out! You’re out!” 
He stalked over to 
the door, turned and 
glared at the sput- 
tering old man in the 
chair. 

“None of your back 
talk!’ he snapped. 
“You stay right there! 
Me and Trissy are go- 
ing to be married this 
afternoon, and I ain’t 
got no time to bother 
with a funeral.” The 
door closed behind 
Bill Quimby. Miss McIntyre 
was waiting for him on the 
porch. 
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“T guess I got to thinking I was on the ball fie!d,’’ he 
explained. “You go get your things, honey, and then 
we'll wind up the old bus and light out.” 

Old man McIntyre didn’t interfere. His third wife was 
down at El Centro arranging for the delivery of a special 
sedan with pink upholstery. He accepted his daughter’s 
farewell embrace silently, followed her out on the porch in 
his shirt sleeves and watched the runabout grind dustily 
toward the state highway. When the machine was out of 
sight he spat meditatively at a lizard and reéntered the 
house looking rather dazed. 

William Quimby, serving his fourth term as circuit 
judge in the court of the diamond, and Miss Beatrice 
McIntyre, daughter of Imperial’s pioneer cowman, were 
married two hours later by a justice of the peace at El 
Centro. The night train bore them to Los Angeles for the 
honeymoon. 

All this transpired, if you will remember, during that 
portion of the year when His Honor had no more authority 
than a Volstead deputy beyond the three-mile limit. He 
was as free of responsibility as a doughboy on leave; as 
immune from worry as a frog in a puddle. There was noth- 
ing to mar the connubial bliss of pretty Mrs. Quimby or 
cloud the happiness of the lord of the little housekeeping 
apartment on Sunset Boulevard, a thoroughfare which 
bisects the cinema colony at Hollywood. 

They patronized Los Angeles rubberneck chariots, the 
nickel dances at the beaches, raced through the clouds at 
Venice and ascended Mt. Lowe, the mountain magnet for 
all honeymooners in Southern California. 

Then came the opening-week assignments, and Quimby 
found that he was once again paired off with Bull Feeney 
and scheduled to start the season at San Francisco. Bill’s 
bride went north with him, and there discovered on 


| en talking about all this time?”’ 
tak wasn’t sure,” said Trissy demurely. 
‘father will be wild, of course; but if you really 


Wine “How did it come out?’”’ opening day what a really great man she had married. 
7? she inquired when he had _ It was the largest herd of human beings she had ever seen 
rejoined her. in her life, and there was not the slightest doubt from the 


His Honor’s Voice 
Trembled. “‘Wait a Moment! 
Am I Ever Going to See Again?’’ 


‘ant me, Bill, I—I 
Bill advanced to the next base very prettily. 


he McIntyre returned from a round-up on the Big Sur, 

Quimby rode over to acquaint him with the news. 
| ec ‘owner of the Blue Circle had been compelled to unload 
ot of beeves at Kansas City on a falling market, and he 
/is feeling unharmonious. He held his temper fairly well 


(til Quimby ad- 
tted that he earned 
‘ly three hundred 
‘larsamonth, eight 
‘mths in the year, 
iagpothing during 
| ter. Then old 
‘m McIntyre took 
2 field and began 
warm up. 
“Why, youmangy, 
‘eep-stealing 
yote ——”’ 
HS Quimby stiff- 
od. 


rg busted, flea- 
sten maverick! 
‘yin’ to horn your 
y into the clover, 
? Tryin’ to rope 
urself a meal ticket 
my expense, huh?”’ 
‘His Honor drew 
aself very erect. 
to bright spots 
yomed over the 
f2ek bones. One 
tt tapped briskly 
¢ the floor. His 
fzers twirled me- 
(inically in the way 
tit he was wont to 
fzer the celluloid 
jeator by which 
| recorded balls and 


‘uld have recog- 
ed those symptoms 
1 have appreciated 
tt it was time to 
if Bill Quimby. 
man MclIntyre 
hed blindly on. 
eet back to your 
bit homestead, 
bum! You 
t off me! An 
eh? Well, 


forward and 


\ i owner of 


“We had a chin-wagging 
match,” he told her, “‘but 
everything’s jake now. There ain’t nobody going to tell 
me where to head in when I’m calling ’em!”’ 

Trissy giggled. 

“Why, Bill, how funny you talk!”’ 

He blinked at her a moment and then unbent. 


She Reverted to the Instinct of Eve, Fluffed Her Hair, Smoothed Her Skirts and Smiled Up at Adam 


start that Bill Quimby was foreman of the round-up. At 
his signal the proceedings started; his voice filled the 
park; his padded figure, crouching behind the catcher, 
elbows turned out like a huge potato bug, expressed the 
majesty of the law. When Bill waved his arm one way 
everyone seemed anxious; when he issued another com- 
mand the crowd appeared greatly relieved. Once when 
some player slid 
along the ground at 
Bill’s feet and His 
Honor spread out 
both hands palms 
downward the mul- 
titude arose and 
shouted for three 
whole ‘minutes. No 
one took the trouble 
to inform Mrs. 
Quimby that the 
cheering was in- 
tended for the player 
and not at all for her 
husband. That was 
just as well, as she 
wouldn't have paid 
any attention to such 
a base insinuation. 
Why, anybody who 
didn’t even know a 
thing about baseball 
could see that the 
umpire managed the 
whole affair! 

As amatter of fact, 
Quimby was getting 
by very nicely. Um- 
pires always find the 
first month or two 
comparatively easy. 
Everyone is rested 
up and feeling good- 
natured. The crowd 
is not overcritical. 
Managers are experi- 
menting and there is 
a general apprecia- 
tion of the fact that 
ttisn’t how a ball club 
starts that matters, 
but where it finishes. 

Even men like 
Brick McGovern, 
manager of the cham- 
pion Wolves, and 
Peewee Patterson, 
his second baseman, 
admitted that Bill 
was going pretty 
good. That was quite 

(Continued on 

Page 98) 
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could pick them out on the ballroom floor, even 

with their backs turned, by the facts that their 
gowns were shorter and less sophisticated than those 
of the débutantes, and that they knew more of the 
latest steps. The tall girl in the very frothy pink dress had 
the quiet corner by the palms entirely to herself. Leaning 
forward animatedly she watched the dancers with an air 
of radiant joy. 

Jane Dawson had been smiling out dances for ten years. 
She put enough heroic artistry into being a wallflower to 
have lasted her through a dozen wars. Compared with the 
carefully jubilant Jane, that well-advertised Spartan boy 
who talked about the weather while the stolen fox in his 
bosom gnawed at his vitals was a mere dastardly poltroon. 

With an air of maddening conscientiousness one of the 
chaperons, Letitia Greaves, restraining her impatient 
partner with a practiced hand, paused in front of Jane and 
jazzed out a tender inquiry: 

“Having a good time, dear?” 

“Lovely!” effervesced Jane, with murder in her heart 
and enthusiasm in her voice. ‘Delightful party! Don’t 
know when 2 

“We-ell,’’ commiserated the other, and was swept awzy. 

Nancy Priest, a little hoydenish handful of girl in a 
heathenish green frock that somehow managed to match 
her deep-fringed eyes, a youngster who had always a 
waiting bread line of partners, in spite of the facts that 
she couldn’t keep step and wasn’t at all pretty—frisked 
up to Jane with a gaunt and rapturous boy in tow. 

“Oh, Janey, I’m dead!” she 
panted. ‘I’m going to drop down 
here by you and draw three long 
breaths. Yes, Jim, I am! There 
ought to be a law against letting 
the men cut in so much, don’t you 
think so, Janey, dear?” 

Jane didthink so. She thought it 
with a passion and a depth of con- 
viction that little Nancy Priest 
could never have compassed. No 
man had ever cut in on Jane in all 
her life. 

Toward the other end of theroom 
Jane saw her mother, a resolute 
Titania in a silver dress, coming 
grimly to her rescue with the man 
who was visiting the Blakes, duty 
writ blackly upon his good-looking 
face. 

“Why, here’s my little girlnow!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Dawson witha good 
deal of astonishment, considering 
that her eyes had dwelt admonish- 
ingly upon Jane during most of the 
last two dances. ‘Resting, childie? 
That’s right. She’s had sucha busy 
week,’’ she added confidingly to the 
tall man at her side. ‘‘ Mr. Blaine, 
this is my bad infant.” 

Jane writhed as she acknowl- 
edged the introduction. Why would 
her mother persist in decking her 
daughter’s sober maturity and lank 
length in diminutives, just as she 
did in tulle and spangles? Couldn’t 
she see that they weren’t becoming? 

“Dance?” asked Mr. Blaine, 
with something of theself-assurance 
of one who tosses a nut to a lean 
park squirrel. 

Jane would have given the next 
five years of her life—too likely to 
be not worth keeping anyhow—to 
have been able to snub him with 
“So sorry; all taken.” But that 
would have meant further ship- 
wreck in the desert island by the 
palms. She rose, incriminating her- 
self by her very languor, like a thief 
who overdoes his pose of studied 
slowness in escaping with his booty. 

“Don’t tire yourself, darling!” 
Mrs. Dawson called after her gen- 
tly, and Jane, feeling the irony in 
her pretty mother’s voice, was too 
just to resent it. 

How could a woman who had not 
stopped having flirtations at forty- 
eight be expected to understand one 
who had not begun to have them 
at twenty-seven? Jane had proved 


Ag the chaperons were dancing, of course. You 
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her mother a failure at her chosen work of matchmaking, 
and she could not wonder that the bramble rankled and 
festered. 

“Such a nice party, isn’t it?”’ prattled Jane nervously 
to her silent partner. ‘‘Isn’t the music enchanting?” 

“M’m,” replied Mr. Blaine savagely. “I’m dancing 
with you, and that’s all that can be expected of me,” his 
tone seemed to add. ‘Conversation was not in the 
contract.” 

“Yes, they’re right—I’m the post-deb of Two Tree 
Point,” thought Jane bitterly to herself. 

A post-deb; she knew, and pretended to herself that she 
didn’t know, the term the town had coined for her. She 
knew that other girls called her that behind her back, and 
that men used the title shruggingly before they came to 
undergo their duty dance with the daughter of the big 
house on the hill. 

“When is a deb not a deb?”’ someone had even callowly 
propounded at a dinner party, in an undertone not far 
enough under; and Jane had betrayed that she knew the 
answer by her sudden wince. 

There are places, of course, where twenty-seven isn’t so 
old. Two Tree Point understood perfectly that elsewhere 
gay young things of thirty-five or so romped through their 
childish pranks. The Ladies’ Literary Club had even 


“I May Assume That We are No Longer Expectant of Youthful Romance, May I Not?" 
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devoted two weeks’ study to a popular novel wi} 
heroine at the age of forty-nine trembled upon} 
brink of her first love affair. But it wasn’t like 4, 
in the admittedly—by themselves—smart little W; 
ern suburb. Grandma Smithers would have aS: 
shocked at the idea of buying her lavender satins ina mi: 
department, and Grandma Smithers was the most up| 
date dowager in town. If any girl over thirteen had bob: 
her hair Henry Hunt, in the drug store, would have mj 
unkind remarks about second childhood. Two Tree Py 
followed the example of the seasons in sticking closel)| 
the old schedule in ages, allowing its girls hardly more t} 
the customary three days’ grace after finishing col| 
before beginning to fall in love. There, as in newspi| 
offices, thirty signified the end. ; 
So Jane would inevitably have been an old maid if} 
hadn’t been a post-deb. Naturally the former would }\ 
been infinitely preferable. There is a certain amoun 
dignity about a really static old maid, but a post-deb j; 
unappreciated and painful a thing as an appendix. 
“How did I get this way?” Jane asked herself, witht 
intention of being slangy, and certainly none of by 
humorous. 
Whirling silently through the too brief dance—no ¢; 
on a merry-go-round ever listened more reluctantly fot! 
closing notes of the music—Jane probed her wounds 
reviewing the stages that had brought her to her pret 
low estate of post-deb. She had started promisi} 
enough, it seemed to her. Jane had been the first gi: 
Two Tree Point who had ever come out—officially, } 
with engraved invitations, thi i 
to say. 
“Mosher’s must be having 1 
spring opening early this ye; 
the élite of the town had said x 
before they opened the square wil 
envelope that had inclosed them 
nouncement of Jane’s immi 
entrance into society. | 
They were not to be blamec'or 
the error, since the only functio: 
Two Tree Point for which on 
ceived engraved invitations at 
period were the semiannual On 
ings at Mosher’s, the one exch 
shop of the town. Two Tree F 
resented Mrs. Dawson’s i nv’ 
tion; what had been good eng 
for the other daughters of the qi 
was good enough for Jane. Ita 
as if she had demanded the 1 
decked with flags and a Four 
July oration at the park for herr 
vate birthday. 
“Oho, a deb de luxe!” obsele 
young Henry George, fresh—} 
fresh—from the university, exhiit 
ing his invitation at the drug sn 
“Well, she sure isn’t a de 
looks,’’ mournfully observed Hir 
Hunt, who threw in puns witli 
prescriptions and flavored thee 
cream sodas with his own espii 
brand of humor. 
Assuredly Two Tree Point 
never before seen so gorgeoudal 
affair as Jane Dawson’s coming 
party. There were great banl 
flowers, all greenhouse ones; t)s 
who had the temerity to send 
soms of the common or gardel 
riety, as was the simple custo 
Two Tree Point, were abashe t 
see that these had not been inelie 
in that impressive display. Ita 
rumored that there was a cater 
and color was given to the 4 
by three visible solemn-faced it 
ers. There was an orchestra ic 
Seattle and a singer who was ult 
to have come—somewhat @ 
rectly, itis true—from Italy. T™ 
were gowns from New York; el 
it was whispered, though no oneal 
actually seen the labels, that 1 
Dawson’s and her daughter’s# 
begun life in Paris. And last,! 
least important, it would see 
judge from what people said o!! 
affair afterwards, there was 
Jane’s staying power, on 


was out, had been all but ri 
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- the reluctance with which she had come out that dis- 
nt night. Twice as big and awkward as before in the 
- whiteness of her exquisite frilly frock, holding her 
rs rather as if they might bite her suddenly, helpless 
masculine sallies, anxiously aware that her mother 
d her to be a suecess and obviously uncertain how 
start being one, she was a deb outside the experience of 
yo Tree Point. The town was used to light-hearted, 

headed girls who laughed as naturally as they 

ed, and almost as often, who had an answer for 
arything, who treated the world and everything in it 
th good-natured firmness, as one may be kind to an 
family servant while commanding explicit obedience. 
Jane was not one of these. 
‘It’s the limit !’’ Miles Tay- 
had complained. ‘‘I said to 
4, same as I always do to 
)s, that I saw she’d taken out 
-hunter’s license, and she 
i,ch, no, there must be some 
take, she didn’t know any- 
ag about shooting!”’ 
‘Offer to teach her, hey, 
les?’’ chaffed Tommy 
vey. “I had my troubles, 
,if you want to know. Paid 
my well-known compliment 
‘ut how it must feel to be 
| queen rose. That’sa guar- 
Jeed one, you know, your 
aey back if it doesn’t work, 
Jane turned so red that I 
jught she’d taken it for a 
¥oosal, and said, after gulp- 
three times, that she was 
‘lit had turned out to be 
11 a nice day.” 
‘In ten minutes she favored 


(sributed George Dale. “I 
¢ ted them, with my passion 
statistics, and seven of 
In were yeses.”’ 

/o sum up Jane’s first win- 
e n society, not once was she 
n tioned harshly by the ma- 
*s of Two Tree Point; and 
ond this, ignominy cannot 
{The depths of her failure 
s have been gauged from 
ct that even the other 


lerly. In six months she 
tT went in to dinner with 
h\jame man twice, which, in 
immunity so small, argues 
: 0 iderable dexterity on the 
a of the men. 
'/rs. Dawson would never 
a believed it, but it was 
iy her dauntless zeal in her 
a hter’s behalf that evoked 
title of post-deb. The June 
ft: Jane’s coming-out party 
einother gave her another. 
ah time there were no en- 
té.d invitations, and natu- 
il even Mrs. Dawson could 
ot nave expected that the 
\ would accept Jane as a 
stly new deb. But the lit- 
aily paper of Two Tree 
1: had a new editor that 
a lately arrived from the 
ile West and ‘entirely un- 
(ar with the town, who gave the event, the day before 
ypened, half a column on the front page, referring to 
) | 


as a popular young sub-deb about to become a débu- 
a ‘and quoting with telling effect, ‘Where the brook 
Adiver meet.”” Two Tree Point was convulsed over the 


te'r of one who says a thing for the first time. 

ib-deb? He means post-deb!”’ chuckled someone 
e nd thus lightly was tossed the bur that was to stick 
te Dawson’s skirts‘so long. 
+ years that seem to other girls to bark each other’s 
*el'n their haste lagged by for Jane, who passed those 
f4) ten of them, smilingly sitting out dances. While she 
t dances contemporary débutantes became engaged 
ere married and took their places as the popular 
matrons of the town, entertaining in their turn the 
fWirop of débutantes, who became engaged and were 
Nd and took their places as the popular young 
4ns of the town. It was like that old elaborate and 

complication about the dark and stormy night. 
ane sat out and smiled. 


hear that Dawson girl was exposed to matrimony 
2ar, and it didn’t take,” remarked Henry Hunt, with 


‘course. 


Her mother continued to address her as ‘My little 
girl” and “This naughty childie’’—though in an increas- 
ingly sharper tone. She continued to deck Jane out in 
charming, excessively girlish frocks of unbecoming pinks 
and blues, and short-skirted, ultra-stylish street raiment, 
which would have been ravishing on a girl of what is tech- 
nically known as the baby-doll type, but which only served 
to make Jane look big and clumsy, and like a peasant girl 
appearing for the first time in a satin gown. 

At least once a year—for hope springs eternal in the 
mother’s breast— Mrs. Dawson continued to give a formal 
and elaborate affair for her daughter, which Two Tree 
Point cruelly called Jane’s coming-out party. 


Letitia Greaves, Restraining Her Impatient Partner 
With a Practiced Hand, Paused in Front of Jane 
and Jazzed Out a Tender Inquiry 


“Don’t tell me I’ve missed the post-deb’s annual com- 
ing out,” travelers just back in the little town would beg. 

“Say, she must be getting calluses on those reluctant 
feet by now!”’ Henry Hunt opined on one occasion. 
“‘She’s been standing on them for quite some time where 
the brook and river meet.” 

It wasn’t that Two Tree Point meant to be unkind, of 
Certain calamities have been assumed to be 
humorous in various ages and places, as, for instance, a 
man’s chasing after his hat. Jane’s chasing after matri- 
mony seemed equally funny to her fellow townsmen. 

Something of all this went through Jane’s mind in the 
course of the fox trot. If she lost step now and then she 
had the dubious comfort of knowing that no one expected 
her to be a very good dancer anyway. She had not yet 
answered her own question when Mr. Blaine led her back 
to the waiting palms, and thanked her for the dance with a 
fervor born of his imminent release. 

“See you again!’’ he murmured, and all but bolted 
across the room to fluffy Viva Conway. 


Jane was free to give herself up to meditation so long as 
she remembered to smile. Giving a modicum of her mind 
to this essential detail she asked herself again how she had 
come to be a post-deb. She was a homely old thing, she 
knew, but then, worse-looking girls than she had scored 
distinct social successes in Two Tree Point. Look at Prue 
Larrick across the room doing it at that very moment! 

“Oh, what’s the use of this?” thought Jane impatiently. 
“ Autopsies may be fun for the doctors, but I don’t see that 
they get the person chiefly interested anywhere after all! 
The thing to think about is the remedy.” 

That wasn’t a particularly fruitful field for thought 
either, it appeared. Jane knew how the thing was done in 
fiction, of course. There the 
distressed maiden always con- 
fided her woes to an artist, 
who drew her attention to her 
many startlingly good points, 
designed a new and becoming 
wardrobe for her, suggested 
that he pretend love for her to 
arouse the interest of the other 
men, and ended by marrying 
her himself. Itsounded almost 
childishly simple. But in 
Jane’s case there wasn’t any ar- 
tist—nor any concealed good 
points, either, if it came to that. 

“T’m too darn big, for one 
thing!’’ Jane said viciously to 
herself. “And there.isn’t any 
way to reduce horizontally, 
though I’d starve myself to do 
it. Too big. And I haven’t 
any small talk. And ——’”’ 

The little silver Titania, her 
mother, had torn herself from 
her court and was coming up to 
Jane again, with maternal so- 
licitude upon her still lovely 
face and, Jane knew, black dis- 
gust in her heart. 

“Ready to go home?” asked 
Mrs. Dawson, leaning over and 
straightening one of Jane’s gold 
shoulder straps. “Or can’t you 
bear to leave?’ she added in 
an acid undertone. 

pe leigereacdy. « 
briefly. 

They rode in silence to the 
big house on the hill, which 
with its embroidered pocket 
handkerchief of landscape gar- 
den in front and its deep-set 
windows had rather the effect 
of eying thetown below through 
a lorgnette. Jane felt like a 
guilty child who escapes pun- 
ishment for the moment when 
her mother passed on to her 
own room without further com- 
ment. She congratulated her- 
self, however, toosoon. Asshe 
brushed out her long dark hair 
there was a rap at her door, and 
Mrs. Dawson entered. 

“Sleepy?” she asked po- 
litely. 

Jane suppressed an unve- 
racious yawn ostentatiously. 
Her mother ignored it. She 
barely troubled to conceal the 
baffled rage in her eyes as she 
looked at Jane. 

“When I take the trouble to throw the most eligible man 
present in your way,” she began in the tone of one who 
undergoes that pain sharper than a serpent’s tooth, “it 
does seem to me that you might ” She hesitated 
delicately. ‘ 

“Catch?”’ suggested Jane helpfully. ‘‘Unfortunately, 
mother, I seem to have little ability at the great American 
game.” 

Her mother snorted daintily. 

“You don’t try,’’ she complained plaintively. “Jane, 
you’re really not so bad looking.” 

At the moment Jane wasn’t. With her arms upraised to 
her head as she braided her hair, and her dark silk dressing 
gown of stark simplicity—one of the few garments she 
owned of her own choice—revealing the modeling of her 
figure, there was a certain heroic grace about her bigness. 
She laughed at her mother’s faint praise, and that laugh 
went a long way toward maddening Mrs. Dawson. 

“Tt amuses you?’’ she commented. For the first time 
she betrayed that she knew Jane’s nickname in the town. 
“Haven’t you any pride?”’ she demanded stonily. ‘‘Doesn’t 
it really make any difference to you that you are known as 

(Continued on Page 85) 


said Jane 
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financial concern handed hissecretary a hundred- 

dollar Liberty Bond. ‘Put on an old suit of . 
clothes,” he said, “and take this bond around to some 
of the savings banks. Say that you are out of work, 
and broke, and want to borrow thirty or forty dollars on it. 
Put in a couple of days doing that, and then come back 
and tell me your experiences.” 

Seventeen savings banks were visited. Not one of them 
would lend money on the bond, because the stranger was 
not a depositor. There was a general willingness to buy the 
bond at its market value, then about ninety-five dollars. 

In another case a mechanic with money in one of the 
New York savings banks wanted to deposit a check. The 
amount was nominal. He did not ask the bank to cash 
the check. Even if he had, his deposit book showed ample 
security. The bank would not accept the check, however. 
In fact, he got the impression that checks were a strange, 
new kind of paper there. 

In still another case the administrator for an estate tried 
to open a joint account in one of the big New York savings 
banks to deposit small sums of interest. This had been 
requested by the bonding company furnishing his security 
as administrator, so that income from the estate could be 
controlled’ by two signatures. He was unable to find a 
savings bank which would accept such an account. Rules 
were against it. In the end he got quite a collection of 
little books full of rules. 

Theoretically the savings bank is the poor man’s bank. 
Because he had no place to keep his dimes and dollars a 
hundred-odd years ago, and prodigal spending kept him 
poor, philanthropic merchants devised the savings bank as 
a nonprofit institution, managed by trustees, they con- 
tributing their services and business experience in the 
latter capacity. Savings banks have grown, rendering 
great service to depositors and the community. The 
original idea has not changed greatly. In fancy the poor 
man is pictured on his way home Saturday night, wages in 
pocket. Thriftily he stops at the savings bank to deposit 
part of his money for a rainy day. 

Actually the poor man and the savings bank are entirely 
different. The poor man has changed. Far from being his 
Saturday night depository, if he uses the savings bank at 
all, it is his commercial bank. The poor man not only does 
a great deal more commercial bank- 
ing than most people suspect, but 
his need for banking service con- 
stantly grows. Other institutions 
are providing for his needs, and he 
is also beginning to providefor them 
himself. 


Sins months ago the president of a New York 


The Fishman’s Capital 


UT we need a definition of a 

poor man. Chesterton’s is 
good—“Simply a man who hasn’t 
got much money.” For the pur- 
poses of this article, a poormanmay 
be one without enough money to 
transact his financial business at a 
commercial bank; sometimes a 
wage earner, a clerk, a peddler, 
small merchant—even a small man- 
ufacturer in some lines. 

Three weeks out of four, for the 
past ten years, a certain client of a 
New York lending institution has 
shown up promptly Monday morn- 
ing to borrow money on a heavy 
gold ring with several large dia- 
monds and a heavy, old-fashioned, 
key-winding, hunting-case gold 
watch. Sometimes he borrows$200; 
again $300 or more. His diamonds 
and watch have become old ac- 
quaintances, almost mascots to the 
loan officials. Should this borrower 
fail to turn up they would be wor- 
ried about him. Heisa fish dealer 
of foreign birth, and the money 
borrowed on his jewelry is his work- 
ing capital. Taking it down to the 
Fulton Market, he invests in fish, 
guided by prices, demand and con- 
ditions generally, wheels his stock 
in trade to a small shop in a poor 
neighborhood, and on Saturday, 
when the week’s business is over, 
pays up his loan and dons his jew- 
elry. The commercial bank knows 
him not, either as a depositor or a 
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By James Jal, Colllims 


Br DOUGLAS 
borrower. Nor is it likely that he patronizes a savings 
bank. His profits go to support a large family,-and if any- 
thing is put aside for a rainy day it probably takes the form 
of diamonds for his womenfolk. 

The idea that the poor man puts part of his wages in the 
savings bank each pay day is disproved by taking a few 
facts from bank reports in representative states like New 
York and Massachusetts—facts not generally known. 
These facts are cited, not in criticism of savings banks but 
as food for thought for bankers. 

It astonishes most people to learn that there are only 
625 real savings banks in the United States—that is, non- 
profit trustee and mutual savings banks without stock- 
holders. Of these, 600 are in New England and the Eastern 
States, leaving only twenty-two for the Middle West, two 
on the Pacifie Coast and one in the South. Of their 
9,000,000 depositors all but 375,000 are in the New Eng- 
land and Eastern states. Of stock savings banks there are 
about 1200, but they have less than 2,500,000 depositors. 
Measured against the 27,371 commercial banks, with 
allowance for the poor man’s preponderance in numbers, it 
is evident that, nationally, he could not stop in at the 
savings bank each pay day. There are simply not enough 
banks. 

What the poor man really does is this: Setting aside 
something out of his wages week by week, he keeps the 
money at home, going once or twice a year to the bank 
to deposit the accumulation. Very often his wife goes 
for him. 

If a savings bank had 10,000 depositors, and each visited 
it only once a month to put in or draw out money, that 
would make an aggregate of 120,000 banking transactions 
in a year, or twelve transactions for each depositor. 

Massachusetts savings banks are required to report their 
separate transactions—deposits and withdrawals for the 
year. One big savings bank in Boston has 193,000 de- 
positors. Its last report showed 315,000 transactions over 
the counters in a year—170,000 deposits and 145,000 with- 
drawals. Thus each depositor visited the bank only one 
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and a half times in the year. The expenses of 
bank were approximately $500,000. Measuring: 
actions by expenses, it is found that each deposi 
withdrawal cost the bank about $1.60. Thesa 
banks of Massachusetts showed 4,479,000 transacti 
for the last year reported, and 2,591,000 depositors. T 
is less than two transactions per depositor yearly. 
total expenses were $5,110,000, it cost more than one « 
lar each time money was put in or taken out. 

The president of one of the largest savings banks in 
York City recently expressed concern in this matter, 
eause the average depositor visits his institution jug 
shade more than once a year, and each time money if) 
in or drawn out the cost is more than four dollars! 

In a commercial bank, where money is subject to 
practically all the deposits are drawn out and repla 
weekly. That means that depositors keep their mo 
working. But the turnover of savings-bank money ay 
ages roughly only from one-half to two or three times. 
total deposits in a year, indicating that the poor m: 
money cannot be kept so busy on his behalf. Of cours) 
is a different kind of money, being his reserve, whereas ¢ 
mercial deposits are everyday income and outgo. But 
free turnover of commercial deposits is facilitated by 
greater banking service offered by a commercial be 
while the lethargy of savings deposits is undoaa 
increased by lack of banking service. 


Safety the Dominant Thought 


AFETY has been the dominant thought in building 

nonprofit savings banks. Through experience and le 
lation they have been made about as secure as any h 
institution can be. But they have developed a good m 
hampering rules and business handicaps. There is of 
disposition to make the depositor fit the institution ra’ 
than the institution fit the depositor. Their high cos 
doing business indicates shortcomings in service andl 
lect of the selling side. They are often housed in impres\ 
but costly buildings. They are closed evenings, us' 
the only time the poor man has to do his banking. ‘T 
lack distribution of their facilities, which, if more ac 
sible, would increase their turnover and bring down cos 


: 


the extension of those facilities to the pay window in 


tories, so that dealing with 
officials themselves begin to : 


would be made easier. Saving: 
nize these shortcomings and too 
come them through what is ¢ 
industrial banking, which in ess 
means getting closer to peop) 
moderate means through brani 
in industrial districts, the seni 
of clerks to shops and factorie0 
pay days, and similar innovati 
Legal restrictions imposed 
marily for safety frequently nk 
it difficult to extend their sel 
in this way. 

Because currency is the 
man’s substitute for banking. 4 
ice, he carries his savings an¢ 
serve in his pocket. |} 

In one of New England’s mi 
tion towns at the height of wa 
tivities something like $200 

_weekly disappeared in hoard¥ 
That city has plenty of savig 
banks offering good interest ort 
posits, as well as Uncle Sam’s 
office bank. Liberty Bonds 
War Savings Certificates were 
available. Yet the money kep 
appearing, and this is cited aa 
example of the poor man’s fi} 
cial habits. It is estimated tha 
average wage earner always ca 
something like twenty-seven dol 
in currency, an aggregate of mil! 
of dollars kept. out of circula 
which practically amo 
hoarding. The estimate is 
ably too low, for very much 
sums are kept in the homes of 

ple who lack banking facilities 
“One of our difficulti 
pupils in this neighborhood, 

a teacher whose school is in 
tory section of a New Engla: 
“is the large sums of money 

in their homes by wage 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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| eyes of Odette began to ooze, then trickled, 

& then rushed away in a flood, and without 

, word from this girl either. She looked—no 

nore, andin her perplexed, 

nquiring scrutiny I saw a 

rint of fear, of unmistak- 

ible sudden fear that I 

yas not quite right in my 

jead. Herinstant gravity, 
ier glance at the electric 
yutton—wasitnearenough 

‘o touch if I became sud- 
lenly violent?—her dart- 
ag look outward, her 
sxpression of relief as she 
aw people passing within 
vall—I read these signs as 
jlainly as though they had 
yeenwritten. Isat tongue- 
jed, embarrassed by con- 
‘iction of my mistake and - 
vy that still. searching 
‘aze. E 
} An expression of sad 
‘ommiseration came over 
‘er face. She rose slowly 
ind backed away, fixing 
ae always with her eyes. 
jhe carried her Oxford tie 
nd she limped a little, for 
he gold heel was high. 

She forced a smile, and 

he said in that insincere, 

ajoling voice with which 

newheedles children: “I 

aust give you back your 

lipper.”” 

Then she backed right 

ut of the doorway and 

janished. I gaped, staring 
ith open mouth, trying 

0 guess what I looked 

ke, that a girl should see 

a my face confirmation of 

var that I was not all 

ere. Vanity wasscorched 

a cinder. 

' Presently the landlady 

ame. She had not been 

varned, for she closed the 
oor behind her. 

, “Miss Egerton’s com- 

iments, and she says it 

pesn’t fit perfectly,” said 
ie lady, handing me the 
jipper with a smile. 

| Then it dawned on my 

upid brain that Odette 

sravin had made a pretty 

ol of me. She had hyp- 

tized me and faded away. 

jerked out my notebook 

,id scribbled a line. 

“Tam telegraphing to 

fadame Seravin to-night 

aless you see me,” I wrote. I folded this and addressed 
to Miss Egerton. ‘‘I will wait for an answer,” I said. 
“Miss Egerton,” promptly retorted madam, ‘‘has gone 
rit. 

I rushed to the window, but could not see her. When I 

immed the landlady had vanished: I tore up my note, 

iTust the fragments and the slipper into my pocket and 
ent away crestfallen. I dared not telegraph. I did not 

‘ind so much that LeCroix should come on‘ a fruitless 

rand, but I minded very much that Miss Egerton, if she 

as Miss Egerton, should find me still further ridiculous. 
was in doubt again, you see, and more eager to prove 

'yself sane to Miss Egerton, if she was Miss Egerton, than 

find Odette; and still I was eager to find Odette, if 

dss Egerton was Odette, for I had a big score to settle 
ere. 

IfIhad been talking to Angela Egerton-Odette Seravin 

was in a furious rage; if to Angela Egerton I was humbly 

nitent as becomes one whose joke has missed fire. I had 

en a fool to produce a melodramatic slipper and build a 
iry tale on its gilded heel. 

If I had been straightforward and commonplace I 
ould not be wandering the Lees in the twilight, staring 
ter every distant girl, sometimes quickening my steps 
id otherwise acting suspiciously. I went back to my 
tel when hunger drove, but before T sat down to dinner 


Te certainty that I was gazing into the 


“Oh, You Know Her? Yes, Odette. She Spent the 
Night Here. Jolly Kind of Her, Wasn't It? She 
Came All the Way From London" 


I sent’a note to Miss Egerton. It told her that if she did 
not call me up before ten o’clock I should telegraph to 
Madame Seravin. 

My appetite was keen in spite of my mortification, 
doubts and uncertainties, but every time a waitress hur- 
ried in my direction I prepared to jump to the telephone. 
When it came to coffee in the lounge I gave up. If she was 
Odette-she had probably fled from Folkestone just as she 
had from LeCroix’s house. If she was Angela she had 
chosen contemptuous silence. If Odette had run away I 
should follow and find, but first I would have it out with 
Angela. 

And now you see how completely I was mixed up, for 
how could I have it out with Angela if she was Odette 
and had bolted? My head was buzzing when the sum- 
mons at length came. I went to the telephone with a 


‘great sense of relief. I liked Angela, and I did not like 


Odette,.and this call seemed to say that she was Angela. 
Her voice came cool and distant. 

“T know Miss Seravin,” she said. 
right.” 

“The fairy tale,” I answered. 

“‘Never!’’ came in vigorous denial and surprise. 


“T hope she’s all 


RALEIGH 


“It is so. She has run away.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me?’”’ Angela asked 
a little sharply. 

“T did. I thought you’d understand.” 

“T suppose,” she said, 
“T’ve grown too old for 
fairy tales. Why should 
you think I was Miss Ser- 
avin?”’ 

“The shoe fitted.” 

I heard a repressed 
chuckle. 

“Had you tried it on 
through the rest of the 
row?”’ she asked. 

“Only you.” 


“Why?” 
“You may choose the 
explanation. Hither I 


found your address in 
Mademoiselle Seravin’s 
room, or I thought your 
foot the only one in Folke- 
stone that would fit.”’ 

Another little chuckle, 
then a pause, then a word. 

“My address?”’ 

Yes!’ 

“Oh, I know,’’ she broke 
in. “She carried out a 
little commission for me. 
There is no reason for anx- 
iety about her, is there?”’ 

““A mother would 
feel it.” 

“Mr. Charteris, I am 
sorry I was so—so—odd 
this evening. Will you 
come to-morrow morning 
at ten and tell me about 
it? It’s just possible Miss 
Seravin may write to me.” 

‘*At ten,’’ I eagerly 
agreed. 

She rang off with a 
friendly good night. 

Now here was the pecu- 
liar thing. Over the wire 
Angela’s slightly height- 
ened French accent was 
continuously noticeable. 

I went to bed a little 
bit dizzy, to wake in the 
morning with the sure 
conviction that Angela was 
Angela, very interesting to 
me and provocative; for 
she had, of course, been 
laughing at me through 
all yesterday’s talk. She 
had heard of me, forshe was 
not the kind cordially to in- 
vite a stranger to tea, and 
that meant that Odette 
had been in touch with her 
since the latter’s arrival in 
London. I walked along the Lees pretty sure that she knew 
where Odette was hiding. So I had no anxieties about the 
missing girl. What Angela knew about was right; that 
was my opinion of Angela. I wondered what new trick I 
must guard against this morning. Her retreat under 
pretense of thinking me mad had shown her so clever an 
actress that I was on keenest mettle. I had had plenty of 
fun in my short life, and part of it had been with girls; but 
I had never before been in serious search of one; had never 
sleuthed one to find another; had never been delightfully 
accepted as an old acquaintance by a stranger; had never 
been fooled by serious, frightened eyes that said I was off 
my head while their owner was laughing inside. I drew in 
the salt-laden air and mentally thanked Odette for going 
through the interesting performance that Henri had de- 
scribed as shooting the moon. Yet I must find out about 
her to-day. 

Her mother, hard tyrant though she might be, must not 
be left too long in anxiety. 

Angela would agree with this, I felt sure. A kind heart 
pumped the vigorous blood to her teasing eyes. If I was 
sentimental about Angela—well, it was the noon of sum- 
mer, and this was a vacation, and the sun was dancing on 
the green water. I meant to be sentimental and very 
clever; to match my wits against Angela’s, to capture 
Odette and generally be brilliantly successful. I had had a 
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swim in the early morning, had eaten two average break- 
fasts and was far too well satisfied with myself. 

This self-satisfaction had its first jar when I saw Angela 
coming toward me. I was glad, of course, that she had come 
to meet me—I chose to put it that way—but she looked so 
convincingly French that I was shaken by doubts. She 
was in white, but it was French white; why I could not 
say, but there it was, patent, charming but disconcerting. 
I was sure that she must be Odette, until she came so close 
that I could only look foolish. It is not easy to be clever 
and at your ease when you are talking to two girls at once 
and-you do not know which she is. 

Without a good morning, a little breathless, quite seri- 
ously, she begged me not to misunderstand her sudden 
retreat of the night before. There was an odd and totally 
unexpected note of apology 1 in her manner. 

“The fairy tale,” she said, ‘““had so many new twists 
that I felt it should have a new ending. The shoe fitted, 
but I was not Cinderella. So I backed away from—the 
prince.” 

I looked at her in surprise. I could not see a gleam of fun 
in her eyes or a hint of a smile on her lips. A troubled 
little frown was cut between her marked, even brows. 

“T fear,’ she went on, “‘that I seemed very abrupt. It 
was ust an impulse of the moment. I am sorry.” 

T Gould not believe her pretending. 

“You thought me off my head,” I answered bluntly, 
“and. you ran.” 

I saw in her face that she was sorry I had read her fear. 
I was bitterly convinced, as I turned and we strolled side 
by Side, that she had really believed me crazy. Her next 
words destroyed my fond illusion that she had heard of me. 

“T thought you a friend of my brother,”’ she explained. 
“When you said that I knew of you I thought perhaps 
I ought to; that perhaps he had written and the letter 
gone astray. They used to come from over there.’ She 
pointed to the vague outline of Boulogne across the waters. 
‘“‘T was nurse at a convalescent hospital last summer, you 
see, and sometimes Charlie had no time for a line, and 
sometimes they had lost it and sometimes they had for- 
gotten it—and, anyway, they were welcome. So you see 
I zot the habit. I took everybody on trust and asked no 
questions. Some could not have answered if I had.” 

“You waited for explanations,’’ I said bitterly, ‘“‘and I 
too. You asked for your brother, and I gave you the slip- 
per. I asked for Odette and you gave me the slip.” 

She was amused at this nonsense. 

“T played the game up to a point,” she said, ‘‘because 
you played it well. And then it dawned on me that we 
had had peace for some months and that no stragglers 
from hospitals over there were turning up. Then you 
shouted: ‘Oh, death!’” 

“Oh, oh!”’ 

I could but smile at this gruesome misreading of Odette’s 
name, but it was not such a bright smile. 

She nodded, flushing a little. 

“Tt was a bit startling.” 

I forced a chuckle. She flung up her head and looked 
at me and seemed relieved that I was amused. When she 
went on speaking her voice shook with suppressed laughter. 

“‘T pulled myself together,” she continued. “TI fixed you 
with my eye. I moved quietly. I showed no fear. You see, 
I carried out all the rules.” 

My chuckles became hollow. It was a fine joke, but— 
well, a pretty girl was walking beside me and tears of 
laughter were in her eyes because she had thought me 
mad. When you’re the victim there is a sting in the tail 
of a joke like that. 

““The proof was so complete,’ 
you didn’t send for the police.” 

Miss Egerton promptly explained with a gurgle of 
mirth: 

“Mrs. Strother, that’s the landlady, thought you were 
harmless.” 

“Oh, you told her?”’ 

I am-sure that I flushed. Miss Egerton’s 
apology. 

“Could I let her go in to you without warning? Mrs. 
Strother volunteered. ‘Give me the slipper,’ she said; ‘I'll 
get him quietly off the premises.’”’ 

I forced another laugh, which must have been successful, 
for Miss Egerton continued her painful revelations. 

“Mrs. Strother came back to me. ‘He’s not dangerous,’ 
she said. ‘I hope he will go next door with his slipper.’ 
Next door is her rival, and there’s a daughter who weighs 
one hundred and eighty pounds.” 

I achieved a grimace of amusement. 

“Then you didn’t go out?” I asked. 

“Out?’” Miss Egerton echoed. “I was locked in my 
room.” 

I was silent. I caught an upward sweep of eyes a little 
surprised. I heard a little sigh of regret. 

“T thought,”’ Miss Egerton murmured softly, “that you 
were seeing the fun of it all.’ 

“And so I am,” I averred. “‘But I can’t think, as you 
were at home, why you didn’t telephone sooner.” 

“That’s my stupidity,” she promptly confessed. “‘Ma- 
dame Seravin’s name in your note reassured mea little, but 


* I propounded, ‘I wonder 


eyes looked 


it didn’t dawn on me for hours that what you had shouted 
at me was ‘Odette.’ Then I couldn’t call you for laughing. 
Do you know this would make a splendid farce? It would 
be ripping on the stage just as it happened.” 

“Tn the meantime and by the way,” I responded with 
chilly dignity, ‘‘ Miss Seravin is still missing.” 

““So she is,’”’ Miss Egerton agreed; “another two min- 
utes won’t matter.’? She seated herself on a bench and 
invited me to her side by a little sweep of the hand. “TI 
see your point of view,’”’ she went on. “You are a tiny bit 
cross.” 

“Oh, nol? : 

But she only smiled at that false denial. 

““See mine,” she said, “and forgive me. A stranger, a 
slipper, a fairy story, a wild, weird cry % 

She broke into helpless laughter, and I felt ridiculous 
and got red and held up my head very straight—and then 
I laughed too. Her merriment was too genuine, her laugh- 
ter too infectious to resist. That cleared the air and my 
head, and I stopped being an idiot, huffed because a girl 
had not seen through my attempt to be original and funny. 
She turned and looked into my eyes, and she nodded as 
though to say that I was all right now and that we were 
friends. 

“Miss Seravin and I nursed in the same ward at a 
convalescent home at Mentone,” she said. ‘‘She is a rip- 
ping girl. If she thinks it’s time to go she goes. Now tell 
me all about it.” 

I told her the whole long story, and-I thought of 
LeCroix’s description of Odette as a listener. Angela was 
just such another, and I caught myself watching her hand 
as it rested on her lap. I was sure that she was not Odette, 
and I suppose it was mechanical that I looked for tracings 
of squares and circles with her finger. But the finger lay 
curled and quiet against her palm. When I had finished 
I was sure that Angela felt genuinely friendly toward me. 
She had a way of asking a quick question with her eyes 
before she put it in words. 

““Why do you look for her?”’ she asked. 

“T want to tell her,’’ I answered, “‘that she can safely 
return.” 

Angela shook her head. 

‘“* A French mother can be a policeman even in England,” 
she said. ‘‘As long as passports last Odette could be forced 
back to France. And then—oh, surely you would not help 
to send her into the ogre’s den.” 

“Oh, no!”’ I denied vehemently. 

“You are doing just that,”’ she charged with a grave 
deliberation. 

“T have the word of LeCroix. Odette will be free to do 
as she likes.” 

Angela’s ironical smile indicated entire disbelief in my 
Gascon partner. 

“Any girl would apply the same test, Mr. Charteris,” 
she said, bending forward in her eagerness to convince me. 
“When the ogre is told the truth and has gone home to his 
castle ——” 

“The mother will do that,’”’ I brokein. ‘‘ Perhaps she has 
already. But you can’t move an old aristocrat about like a 
chessman. These French people want finesse and fiddling 
and every move just so. You know that.” 

Angela looked at me with a tinge of pity in her glance. 

“You can’t understand,” she declared. “‘No American 
man ever could. A woman might who has been in French 
homes. The power of family is like a vise. It screws up 
and up and flattens a girl out. Now do you know what I 
think you ought to do? Do you mind my telling you?” 

“Please tell me,” I said. 

“There’s the Boulogne boat going out,” she said, nod- 
ding toward the sea. ‘“‘Odette came in that. We all go to 
meet it. You know that’s our daily excitement. I saw her. 
We had an hour together before the train started for 
London. She didn’t say she was flying from an ogre and a 
mother. We had a jolly talk. The old times, the men, our 
pals among the nurses, Carol Bourne, a quaint girl if ever 
there was one. Odette was full of joy. I know why now. 
She had escaped. She was free. You don’t want to trap 
her again. Of course you don’t. If you would only go back 
to London and say you’re on the trail and that you know 
she’s all right ——” 

“Do you say she’s all right?’’ I interrupted. 

Angela bit her lip. Her upper teeth were small gems. 

“Yes,” she admitted. She looked a little defiant. “‘You 
could report that,’’ she continued, “‘and you could say you 
have clews and you would go on looking for her—until the 
vicomte’s been packed away home—please!”’ 

The last word was an almost whispered appeal. u 

“T can do better than that,’’ I answered promptly. “TI 
will go back and say nothing. I will throw it all up.” 

“No, you mustn’t do that.” 

It was an instant before I could understand. 

“LeCroix might get somebody else—is that it?’’ I asked. 

Angela nodded. She evaded my eye. I laughed. 

“When a sleuth does what you ask me to do, do you 
know what they call it?’’ I asked. 

“Double crossing,’’ she responded calmly. 

She argued cheerfully that it was the only course I could 
possibly take. 


I was all for Odette and freedom, and I 
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must prevent genuine search by pretending one. It 
an unexpected trial. Angela pleaded so warmly that ]) 
expected angry reproaches when I told her that I m 
play fair with LeCroix. To my surprise she ultimat 
yielded with a pretty grace. She begged me not to th 
up the chase, and said I could report what I chose. 

“T shall see Odette,’ I said with determination. 
said I’d find her, and I will.” 

Angela’s eyes snapped, but she veiled their fire by droop. 
ing her lids. a 

“Will you?” she demanded. “How?” .| 

“By staying right here and watching your house anc 
you.’ 

She started and frowned. She reflected. She ool ; 
charming when she was thinking. She had so much 
vitality that you could fancy you could see her thought; 
bubbling inside like champagne eager to pop. ‘| 

“T’m imagining myself Odette,’’ she thought out aloud ] 

“Please don’t,” Isaid. ‘I’m confused enough already,’ 

She shrugged her shoulders in protest against flippaney 

“Tt’s very important for her,’’ she murmured gravely 
“T don’t know her plans. I only know by accident wher 
she is. She sent me a note about some wine she got mi 
for some officers still held here by spinal troubles. Shi 
added a postscript in pencil. She says she is just leaving 
London. Now, which would she rather? See you” . 
Angela glanced me over in an appraising way—“ or 
followed by some horrid detective who might take vo 
place?”’ 

“He would certainly come here,” I said. “Which fo 
you —— 6 

Again Angela appraised me with cool eyes. 

“Tf you thought it your duty to spy on me,’ 
little tartly, ‘I believe you would be as inoffensive as vou 
offensive duty permitted.” 

“Thanks,” I coldly responded. ‘‘You have anawae 
for Odette.” Fo 

“T givein,” she said. ‘“‘I’ll tell you where sheis.” | 

With no reluctance and no sulks she handed me a aie 
It had evidently been written in the course of yesterda 
by Odette, and the penciled line added after she had fle 
from LeCroix’s house. 

“‘Just off to see Carrie.” 
said. 

ta gave her Carol Bourne’s address when we met on th 
pier,” Angela said. ‘‘She liked Carol. Now she has gon 
to her at Charing.’’ 

“Not fifty miles from here!” I cried tfumphanth 
“Thank you so much, Miss Egerton.” 

Angela rose. 

“You compelled me,” 
you to be fair to her and to me. 
why I seem to give her away.” 

I had a brilliant inspiration. 


‘& 


” she said. : 


That was all the portal 


| 
. 


she said a little stiffly. “Ta 


Make her understa 
“But you must come with me,’’ I pleaded. “T’ll a 
auto, and you can break me to her gently.” ae 
Angela straightened and her eyes rebuked me. 
“TI might scare her,’’ I said. 
“Tf you drop fairy stories and leave her slipper Bee 
was Angela’s satirical retort, ‘you will frighten nobo y 
“TI might be so excited—so nervous if 
“T had not noticed,” was the crisp answer, “that yo 
are excitable—or neurotic.” 
“You thought me mad,” I reminded her. 
She smiled. 
“You can explain why you gave her away, and 
three of us can decide what to do.” 
“Come for me at three o’clock.” “3 
Angela nodded and sped away. I watched her we 
antly walking, and I speculated on my slim chances i in 
contest against her and Odette. All my sympathies ¥ 
with the latter, all my inclination to please Angela; | 
if the two united in asking me to connive at the decep' 
of Madame Seravin, what should I say? Angela’s ¢ 
suggestion that I should double-cross the mother ° 
proof that girls in flight from obnoxious suitors have 
scruples. If she, who was not the victim, went so 
Odette would surely be at least beside her; and the 
would argue and persuade and perhaps implore. Ga 
tended to myself as I strolled back to my hotel thi 
foresaw an uncomfortable hour, but in reality I a1 
pated it with a keen pleasure. I felt myself in a kin 
midsummer dream, playing destiny to a pair of unust 
clever and delightful girls, who had no choice but to b 
agreeable as they knew how to be. Angela was h 
spirited and used to her own way, yet she had accepte¢ 
denial of her will with quick good nature; external, I 
almost sure, and with a hope of reversal. What ch 
had I? I asked myself again. F’ 
I made myself safe against temptation. I prom 
got LeCroix on the telephone, told him I had tf 
Odette, that I hoped to see her that afternoon and tha 
had spent the previous night among friends ina shel 
English home. He was overjoyed. The telephone. 
bled and shook with his praise of me as a detective 
course he wished to know where I was speaking f 
demanded addresses, and proposed to send his wife t 
meeting. But I told ‘him all must be left in my hand 


aa 


? 


.. 
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egotiations were in a stage of utmost delicacy. He then 
sisted that he come himself, but this he said with re- 
tance. 
I gathered that he was having the time of his life with 
.e vicomte. I threatened to ring off unless all was left 
me. He yielded reluctantly after sharp, suspicious 
jestions. I laughed silently. He ended with a piece of 
sod news. The Odette had floated off the Scilly rocks on 
e next tide, with no more damage than the loss of her 
oe. I hung up, pleased with the good omen, tickled at 
e coincidence. Odette had lost her slipper, the Odette 
shoe. The schooner would have to go into dry dock 
> a new false keel, but the girl did not even know that 
rs was missing. I imagined Marie hunting that room 
er for the slipper. Would she conclude that her mistress 
|d kicked it out of the window, or would she guess that 
jad made salvage of it from the wreck? 
‘Later Angela called me up. She had borrowed a car, 
he told me, and would call for me at the hotel. She sug- 
sted that I take my suitcase, as I could catch a train 
m near Charing, and so take Odette direct to London— 
povided Odette would go. Angela’s laugh as she added 
jsse last words was pleasantly incredulous. Mine was 
erfully responsive, for if Odette would not accompany 
i}; IL might be able to come back to Folkestone with 


, gela. ax 


h 
‘NYKULLS and bones,” Angela croaked in sepulchral 
>) tones as she drove me through Hythe. ‘‘Thousands! 
( shelves in the crypt—all bleached and white from lying 
( the seashore.” She lifted a hand from the steering 
veel and pointed to the square-towered church which 
cwned the hill. “Saxon skulls, battle, year 456.’’ She 
t ned a narrow corner neatly. ‘One of Pitt’s towers for 
cense against Napoleon.’”’ She nodded toward a black 
rnument in the distance. ‘“‘People rent them for the 
gamer. It’s like living in a wrecked lighthouse.” 
Ve dashed into open country. She told me of the holy 
}id of Kent as we went through red-roofed Aldington, 
al explained how they dried the hops in the oast house, 
| how they had a yellow poppy there that had made a 
difornia girl feel homesick. When we passed through 
(sat Chart, with its cottage gardens just coming back 
ar having been planted to war vegetables, she started 
gabout Erasmus, and told me how that learned priest 
h. preached sermons in Latin to the villagers of Alding- 
ti, I said that Erasmus had written in praise of folly 


and that a golden June morning in byways of Kent was 
the time to practice his teachings. But she retorted that 
she would not encourage levity; that it was my duty to 
learn about the country we were passing through; and 
that I must know the subtle difference between a Kentish 
man and a man of Kent. She had not finished when we 
rounded a corner and she stopped the car with its bonnet 
touching the nose of a cart horse. 

“Wrong side,”’ she called calmly to a grinning carter, 
who sat on the shaft of the cart. 

She glanced slantwise at me as she removed her hands 
from the wheel and sat stiffly up. I got out and slipped off 
my coat and vest. I remember that I was glad I wore a 
belt. Why are men ashamed of braces and proud of belts? 


But the carter shuffled to his horse’s head and backed , 


away. We went on, and Miss Egerton made no comment 
on my brave, silent action. 

All she said was that farm laborers who had been 
exempted from military service had become insolent, 
while those who had served had learned manners and 
method. And then she flew back into history and told me 
along story about Wat Tyler, but I hardly heard, for I was 
thinking of her. I was burning with curiosity about her 
and her machine—for such were scarce in that hour—and 
I did not care to be fed with facts about this sunny world 
of summer through which we so luxuriously rolled. Half 
our journey was done, and I had not been allowed a chance 
to know a thing about Angela Egerton. I told her bluntly 
history and guidebooks were all very well, but that I only 
cared for autobiography. 

“You only have to ask for what you want,” Miss Eger- 
ton rejoined. ‘I shall proceed to give you history, guide- 
books and autobiography all in one.”’ 

As she said this she lifted her hand in whimsical salute 
to a distant buttressed church tower, standing high and 
lonely, crowning the Weald of Kent. 

“Egerton! The family cradle!’’ she exclaimed with a 
proud, proprietary air. I looked with an eager interest at 
the old church, at the old windmill which shot up near it 
and at the few gabled roofs of the hamlet. 

“John of Egerton,’’ Miss Egerton declaimed, ‘went 
from this village to the medieval crusades with fifty re- 
tainers—it’s all in the records—and his squire bore his 
shield with his arms on it—three martlets all in a row.” 

Miss Egerton sat proudly erect, and as I looked curiously 
into her face I saw the lip which had smiled so pleasantly 
on me curve with arrogant pride of family. I was a little 


. crest suits my father as —— 


disappointed in her, a little amused by this unexpected 
foible in one whose manner was so friendly and frank. 
“We have the pedigree straight back to Sir John,” she 


said. ‘“‘It comes down to my father without a break. 
Sir Guy Egerton was unhorsed in France and captured. 
He was detained a year before his relations could raise ten 


thousand marks for ransom.” 

“Very ihteresting,’’ I said, wondering at the oddity of 
human nature which would dwell on the doings of these 
far-off ancestors in France and the Holy Land instead of 
on the achievements of a brother in a war not long ended. 
“Just what is a martlet?”’ 

“A heraldic bird without any feet.’’ Miss Egerton said 
this with the triumphant air of one for whom a special 
species of bird had been created. “He never perches, you 
see. He’s always on the wing, always up and doing. The 

She hesitated. I promptly supplied the comparison. 

““As the slipper fits you,” I said. 

The subject seemed too important for frivolity. 

“My father,’’ Miss Egerton informed me, “has a cattle 
range in Wyoming and looks after it himself, so he is 
always on the move. John of Egerton had one martlet 
that flocked by itself, and he called that his crest and put 
it on his knightly helmet. My father marks lots of things 
with the crest, but mother heads her note paper with the 
whole flock.” ' 

“Perhaps your father is Lord Egerton and doesn’t know 
it,’”’ I said with a touch of sarcasm. 

“He’s more than that, and knows it very well,”’ she re- 
joined. “He’sa cattle king. Can you guess his brand?”’ 
She glanced at me as though surprised at my density. 
“What? Not after the hint I gave you? I said he marked 
many things.” 

“A martlet!’’ I cried, laughing. 

But Miss Egerton did not laugh. She said haughtily 
that the family crest was engraved on thirty thousand 
heaving flanks. 

“A crackajack idea,’ I cried, inspired to eloquence. 
“You can ride, of course, from dawn to sunset and never 
leave your own property. As you ride, on every hand you 
see your family crest. In the deep defile of some abysmal 
cafion; on the wind-swept summits of perpetual snow; 
amid the spray-filled zephyrs of some mighty cataract; on 
the boundless, pathless plain; in all these places you find 
your herds, and each member bears the proud, indelible 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Doctors’ Bills 


R. J. WHITRIDGE WILLIAMS, dean of the Johns 

Hopkins Medical School, lately expressed the belief 
that the time has come when a halt will have to be called 
on many members of the profession who charge all the 
traffic will bear. Presumably Doctor Williams has been 
personally cognizant of many instances of the sort of 
gouging he deplores; but it is to be hoped that he has not 
often observed them among the most eminent men in his 
profession. A really great physician’s or surgeon’s name 
for high personal character is usually quite as dear to him 
as his professional reputation; and if he has the genius and 
industry to make his work stand out above that of his 
fellows he is very likely to have the good heart and the 
good sense to live up to the obvious moral obligations of his 
calling. No action charging rapacity can lie against the 
great mass of family practitioners. As a rule they are 
overworked and underpaid, and in most cases they would 
be far richer men if their fees were in closer accord with 
the services they render. 

It is unfortunately true that occasionally a medical or 
surgical man in a large city, together with the labora- 
tory men and specialists who assist him in making his 
diagnoses, charges whatever he dares; but it should also be 
taken into account that the great majority of family 
physicians regard such men with contempt and do every- 
thing in their power to prevent guileless patients who 
appraise the skill of service solely by its cost from falling 
into the clutches of these dollar doctors. 

Most physicians are quite ready to acknowledge that 
they charge their rich patients more than their poor ones. 
It is stated on high medical authority that the wealthiest 
fifth of the average community indirectly pays most of the 
doctors’ bills of the poorest two-fifths. Persons in the 
intermediate layer pay just about what they should. 
Until the practice of medicine is taken over by the state 
there are only two other systems that can be employed: 
First, to charge neither rich nor poor more than a nominal 
fee; and second, to serve only the rich and well-to-do and 
let the poor shift for themselves. The former course is 
closed to the doctors by the first law of Nature; the second 
by the dictates of humanity. 

Various attempts have been made to fix a rational scale 
of compensation for important medical and surgical serv- 
ice; but almost invariably they have recognized the prin- 
ciple that patients should pay in accordance with their 


ability. At one celebrated hospital the charge for major 
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operations is five per cent of the patient’s annual income. 
Sometimes these fees run well into five figures, but on the 
other hand the hospital does not turn away poor sufferers 
who can pay the exceedingly moderate charges imposed 
for the most elaborate preliminary examinations ‘and for 
the humblest of hospital accommodations. 

For many years the overhead costs of medical service 
have been steadily rising. The patient pays more and gets 
more. The whole tendency of modern medicine is to lean 
more and more heavily upon collateral sciences and to 
invoke their aid in substituting moral certainties for the 
exercise of unassisted judgment, which, though frequently 
highly skilled, was often unsatisfactory. The common use 
of the X-ray is the best known illustration of this tend- 
ency, though dozens of others might be named. Scarcely a 
month passes that new tests, bacteriological, chemical and 
microscopical, are not devised and added to the long list 
of those now in general use. Large groups of specialists 
are needed to work the new oracles, but if they are resorted 
to with discretion their employment is usually justified by 
the results. 

The real pest among reputable physicians is the young 
man who expects his patients to pay for his needlessly high 
overhead expenses. He may be known by his spacious 
and elaborate offices and waiting rooms, buttoned door 
boys, sleek secretaries, fluttering office nurses and powder 
monkeys of both sexes and an all-pervading shimmer of 
white enamel, mechanical novelties and glittering metal 
work. 

Not infrequently the young practitioner who in- 
dulges in all these fripperies is trying to put over a poor 
piece by means of costly stage effects. He sometimes 
forgets, and his patients still oftener fail to realize, that 
what he really has for sale resides in his own cranium, and 
that mere style, atmosphere and scenery are poor substi- 
tutes for knowledge, experience and technical proficiency. 


Vacations for Married Folk 


HERE should be nothing shocking or revolutionary 
Tas the suggestion that many, if not most, married folk 
would be healthier and perhaps happier next winter if each 
took a separate vacation and spent it in the way that he 
or she most enjoyed. 

It is not possible to draw universal specifications for the 
ideal period of rest and recreation, but other things being 
equal it seems reasonable to suppose that the best vacation 
is the one that gives the most pleasure and at the same time 
keeps well within the bounds of good mental, moral and 
physical hygiene. Vacations are exceedingly personal 
things, and there is no more reason for assuming that hus- 
band and wife will derive equal benefit from the same sort 
of holiday, passed in each other’s company, than there is 
for supposing that they can both read most comfortably 
when wearing eyeglasses ground to the same prescription. 

Summer holidays can no more be standardized than 
exercise, diet or clothing. Each man and woman has his 
or her own special needs in the matter of rest and recrea- 
tion, based upon individual temperaments and upon 
purely personal conceptions of what constitutes a good 
time. If the needs and leanings of husband and wife 
happen to coincide it is a happy and convenient circum- 
stance; but it is by no means a coincidence that should be 
assumed as an existing fact until it has been so proved. 
And yet it is so commonly taken for granted that husband 
and wife should go away together that perhaps a full half 
of these joint holidays are unsatisfactory. 

It is the very unselfishness of married folk that makes 
candor in the matter so rare. The preferences of one are 
likely to prevail, and the other feigns enthusiasm and 
delight with such convincing skill that the one humored 
is firmly persuaded that both are equally pleased by the 
prospects of their common holiday. And yet for one of 
them that vacation will be a failure. One of them must 
pay for the pious fraud, and as a rule the one who begins 
paying must keep on paying year in and year out. 

Every year untold thousands of good-natured husbands 
are pressed into the rocking-chair fleets of resort hotels 
where they find nothing to do but twiddle their thumbs and 
retell to their fellow victims old tales of bachelor holidays 
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when vacation meant cool trout streams, mountain trails, 
canoes darting through quick water, and perfect days in 
the open that began at dawn and ended with a pint of 
fifty-fifty coffee from a tin dipper and a bedtime pipe at 
sundown. " 

Just as great is the number of wives who suffer in si-: 
lence through Barmecide holidays that bring no break in 
the deadly monotony of housekeeping routine, spent in sur- 
roundings that afford no opportunities for their kind of 
good time, which may mean hotel fare, cards and dancing, 
or tennis courts, surf bathing, amusing company and new 
eyes to admire their pretty clothes. Other loyal ladies 
who best love cities and people and smooth living are 
dragged off to remote [forest camps or mountain cabins 
and are expected to rough it after a fashion that only the 
sturdiest wifely devotion renders tolerable. 

How much more health and happiness would well-earned 
holidays yield if both husband and wife agreed to do, as far 
as practicable, what he or she most liked! Suppose @ 
dozen or twenty friendly neighbors met in the early spring 
to talk over summer plans. It is more than likely that the 
meeting could devise three or four widely differing vaca: 
tion programs, affording a range of choice that would be 
tolerably certain to please every member of the group 
Each could please his or her own inclinations and build 
the coming holiday around golf, yachting, mountai 
climbing, fishing, dancing, flivvering, bridge or moto 
boating, as the spirit moved. 

The brief separation of husbands and wives need not b 
taken overseriously. The French have a saying that t! 
part is to die a little; but our own English proverb 7 
us that absence makes the heart grow fonder. 


Consider the Dollar | 


ONSIDER the dollar. Its value is not fixed, but varie 
with time and locality. Many persons who receive 
fixed incomes from conservative investments and were wel 
to-do when the Great War began were reduced almost {) 
want when the dollar lost its purchasing power, while no’ 
in lands broken by the war a dollar seems a great sum. 
one quits a rural community to amass a million dollars { 
a metropolis he will find himself cheated of his spoil unle| 
he returns to the rural community. For when he has g 
his million he will be one of many who possess million 
His million will bring him small distinction. Except ] 
wear a placard proclaiming the extent of his possessions ] 
will attract no more attention on the streets than a travi 
ing salesman or a dry-goods clerk. | 
The desire to get wealth is largely a desire to get mo 
than the other fellow has. If the richest man in the wor 
possessed but one hundred dollars few would have t. 
audacity to desire more. It is contrast that makes pover 
intolerable; contrast that makes wealth desirable. 
Since one cannot conquer the whole world, what matte 
the size of the subdivision he conquers? The great m 
who is unknown outside his own state is in little better cz 
than the small man who is unknown outside his sm 
town. Place them side by side in a strange land and th’ 
will appear equally unimportant. Why should one devi? 
his life to the business of attracting attention in a le 
puddle when he can with so much less of effort attre 


have no greater power in their fields than the small-t 
banker enjoys in his; the man who controls a p 
party is but another edition of the man who ce 
politics in a village; the small-town social leader has eq 
rank with the social leader of any city in the land. 4 
at the head of one’s own set is to sit on the world. 


capital; the state-capital social leader is unknown t0 | 
smart set of the metropolis; and the social leader of | 


he is a king, whether his realm is a continent or a 
pasture. 
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T THE moment the farmer occupies the 
center of the economic stage in Amer- 
ica. The spotlights of circumstance 

retrained upon his plodding figure with a partiality that 
vould satisfy the most exacting prima donna. For this 
eason now is the psychological moment for impressing 
he preoccupied and indifferent city dweller with his 
ependence upon the farmer. 

One shrewd farmer flashes the situation in these terms: 

“T’m putting in my spare time trying to figure out the 
ifference between the farmer’s dollar and others’. There 
as never so great a spread between their purchasing 
ower before. This difference is not recognized by the 
eople to whom the farmer sells his stuff or those from 
hom he buys. 
cutely because his dollar is not the same size as the other 
Jlow’s dollar. He can’t stand the pressure of this in- 
quality long.” 


ndependence Becomes Codperation 


Everywhere the farmer is suffering 


OWERY constructive thinker recognizes the fact that 
1 one of the big jobs of to-day is to iron our class preju- 
“ce and to promote a fair understanding of the problems 
yculiar to any one class by those of all other classes. 
'There is a feeling among wage workers that farmers are 
ofiteers. Farmers are inclined to feel that wage workers 
ert every possible pressure to extract more money from 
air employers without any regard to the effect of their 
mands upon business in gen- 

al and the business of the fie 
mer in particular; that the 
‘ge worker in industry is a 
jor sport when it comes to 
jying a price for farm prod- 
10s which will give the farmer, 
‘ a fellow worker, a living 
\ ge for his toil. 

\t is reassuring to find that 
je agricultural leaders 


\ 
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are consistently trying to teach their own people that no 
man can live unto himself alone; that the Robinson Crusoe 
style of living has gone out of vogue; and that every man’s 
interest ties into the interests of all others so closely that 
when you touch one you touch all. This is true of in- 
dividuals, of communities and of industrial classes. 

The farmer has always boasted of his independence. 
Individually and economically, he has held himself to be a 
model of stalwart self-sufficiency. But the deadly pres- 
sure of the dollar has forced him to revise this attitude and 
recognize that modern civilization knows no such thing 
as individual, community or class independence; that no 
man or class of men can protect its own interests without 
giving careful consideration to the interests of all others. 
Therefore the farmers of America have scrapped the myth 
of independence; they are doing teamwork thinking and 
acting and are adapting their whole plan of operation and 
existence to the complex fabric of modern civilization. 
This radical change of farmer attitude is exerting a power- 
ful economic influence—a fact which all in other callings 
will do well to recognize. They are not dealing with the 
same farmer with whom they did business in the old days, 
but with one who has seen a new light and has swapped the 
slogan of ‘‘Independence”’ for that of ‘‘Coéperation.” 

But the farmer is by no means the only worker who has 
failed to realize the complex and far-reaching interde- 

pendence of modern life in a country with 
100,000,000 inhabitants. Wage workers in 
industry are equally guilty on this score. 
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They have about as little realization of the 
degree and extent of their dependence upon the 
farmer as they have of the theory of relativity, 

Just at the moment, when their dollars have not yet 
been reduced to a competitive basis with those of the 
farmer, they are not worrying about the farmer a little bit. 
But the same pressure which has compelled the farmer to 


do some painful thinking about his economic relations to 
the other fellow is due to reach the worker in industry 
whose wage scale is still uncut and force him to consider 
the farmer and everybody else. 
to feel it. A marked change of attitude is sure to follow 
soon, for this dollar squeeze works with disconcerting speed 
and effectiveness. 


He is already beginning 


Our Biggest Buying Class 


HEREFORE it is highly pertinent to ask how large a 

figure the farmer cuts in Uncle Sam’s big, busy and 
troubled family; now is the penitential hour of the morning 
after, following a prolonged spending spree. As a consumer, 
the farmer calls for about one-third of the nation’s supply. 
There is no other industrial class which competes with the 
farmer-as a buyer. The last census shows almost 6,500,000 
farms in the United States. 

Once I took a trip over the line with the general man- 
ager of a big Western road at a time when the success or 
failure of the corn crop hung in the balance. At every 
stop a sheaf of telegrams was brought into the private car. 

“T’m afraid,’’ remarked this official, “that I’m not in a 
mood to be a very good host. Possibly you don’t under- 
stand why. But you’ll get it when I say that if we don’t 
get rain to-night throughout the re- 
gion tapped by this line I'll have to 
let out 20,000 men.” 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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HE next week was a busy one for the in- 
[Fabian of Gray Forks. To begin with 
there were purchased twenty-four brood 
mares, acquired from various parts of the state 
and even in some cases from adjoining states. 
’ The arrival of these necessitated building in haste 
an addition to the stables and an enlargement 
of the paddock. Mammoth Ike was assigned to 
the royal suite, created by turning the two stalls 
hitherto occupied by Jason’s second-rate jacks 
into one. Moreover, a private inclosure was 
constructed for him, wherein he might stroll at 
leisure and air himself far from the madding 
crowd. He was petted and coddled and made 
as much of as an heir apparent, although in truth 
he was merely a sire apparent. 

Aside from the internal agitations, Gray Forks 
was aroused by an external event of no mean 
importance. A new oil well was brought in on 
King’s ranch some twenty miles away. It was 
the second one within the month, and the neigh- 
borhood began to prick up its ears and take notice. 

Now, King’s ranch was separated from Gray 
Forks only by a small farm, and it was known 
that the Carruthers people, a small independent 
oil concern, had leased this farm very shortly 
after they had brought in their first gusher on 
the old King property. Accordingly everything 
pointed to the fact that Gray Forks was next in 
line—everything, that is, except Vivienne’s letter 
to Jason announcing that experts had decided 
there was no possibility of oil on his ranch. 

Mary did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry when she was informed of the 
new well. With the purchase of Mammoth 
Ike and the brood mares she had put all 
thought of oil from her mind and had 
staked her hopes on success in the mule- 
breeding venture. She wondered now if 
Jason would waver, would be diverted 
from the task in hand. But she did not as 
yet thoroughly know Jason, or she would 
not have worried. 

“Oil?” queried Jason. “Oil? What do 
I care about oil? Haven’t I got the finest 
jackass in the state, or in almost any other 
state for that matter?” 

His enthusiasm displayed itself not only 
in words but in deeds. Never before in his 
life had he labored so hard—dawn to sun- 
set, dawn to sunset. And he did not con- 
stitute himself boss. He toiled with his 
own hands, he sawed timber, he hammered 
nails, he shingled roofs. And when he 
found an idle moment he sat on the rail of the big pad- 
dock and watched the mules trailing contentedly around 
after the old mare with the bell attached to her. And he 
reflected that although these mules were pretty fair mules, 
they were only third-raters in comparison with the big, 
beautiful, powerful fellows that Mammoth Ike would 
create for him. The progeny of Mammoth Ike would be 
seattered to the four corners of the earth; some to the 
Army, some to the great lumber camps of the Northwest, 
some to the mines under the earth, and wherever they went 
they would be pointed to with pride by their owners: 

“See that team of mules? Well, they’re by Mammoth 
Ike, that wonderful jack owned by young Jason Gray. 
Yes, he breeds ’em himself on his ranch in Montana.” 

Those were, of course, his moments of optimism. When 
things went wrong—and they often did—he would shake 
his head a little dolefully and think of New York and all 
that was in it, including, of course, Vivienne. He thought 
of her often enough, but she was not ever-present in his 
thoughts as she had been when he first arrived at Gray 
Forks. He found that often now he could conjure up in his 
mind pictures of New York in which she was outside the 
canvas. Before, she had invariably been the central and 
dominating figure; she had usurped the foreground. In the 
nostalgia that sometimes swept over him, in the longing for 
the city and what it connoted, he was pleased to include 
the longing for Vivienne. But it should be noted that she 
was no longer the whole; she was but a part of the whole. 

Occasionally in’ that uneasy period between sleep and 
wakefulness, when the brain is too active for the one and 
the body too tired for the other, he would imagine himself 
back in New York; he would feel the ringing pavements 
under his feet; he would see the towers bayoneting the 
swimming sky; his ears would be filled with the crash and 
the jangle and the jazz. And then his heart would beat 
faster, the blood would come pumping up into his brain, 
and with a groan he would light the lamp by his bedside 
and try to read himself into composure. 
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But that was at night. Daylight and 
the hard work of the day found him an 
enthusiastic Montana ranchman. The 
work had grown to such an extent that 
more men were urgently needed, and ac- 
cordingly Jason posted a notice to that 
effect in the village post office. The first 
to answer the advertisement was a short, 
thin, sharp-faced man who gave 
his name as Abe Woolf, occupa- 
tion—any old thing. He was taken 
on immediately and no questions 
asked. Woolf, having an ingra- 
tiating disposition, became popular 
with everyone but Mr. Tripler. 

“What’s the trou- 
eble with him?” asked 
Jason when the agent 
had grumbled at the 
mention of his name. 
“Why don’t you like 
him?” 

“Like him well 
enough,’ answered 


He Came Out Cautiously 
Into the Starlight. He 
Looked About Him, and 
Then Picked His Way 
Toward the Paddock Ads 
joining the Barn 


O.¢ Tripler, ‘‘but he doesn’t do any work. He’s 
Ure he always disappearing in the distance just 
net when he’s needed in the foreground. The 
only job he really seems to relish is chasing stray mules all 
over the property. Takes an unusual interest in your 
property, Mr. Gray. More in your pyaperty than in your 
mules.” 

“Oil!” said Mary cheerfully. 

Jason grinned at her. 

“She’s a maniac on the oil idea, isn’t she?’’ he observed. 
‘She sees oil everywhere—she and Rockefeller.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “if they see it all over King’s old 
ranch I don’t see why they shouldn’t see it all over here.” 

“You forget,” said Jason, “that I have positive assur- 
ance that there’s none here.” 

“T don’t forget,’’ she denied, flaring up a little—‘‘I 
don’t forget. But what’s a letter from a friend in New 
York got to do with it? A girl, too—they don’t know 
anything.” 

: , Ha!” exclaimed Tripler. “My daughter said a mouth- 
u 12 

Mary flushed becomingly. 

“T imagine that I know more about Gray Forks, at 
least, than some girl in New York. You mark my words— 
there’s oil on this ranch, and you'll find it out some day, 
and then you'll sell the place, and Mammoth Ike and I will 
be turned out to graze.” 

There was a little catch in her voice; whether from ex- 
citement or from anger or from self-pity, the two men did 
not know. Jason tried to soothe her, vowing that neither 
she nor Mammoth Ike would be cast adrift, whatever 
happened. But she would not. be soothed, and suddenly, 
sobbing, she got up and hurriedly left the table. Tripler 
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raised his bushy eyebrows and smiled at Jason from o 
corner of his mouth. 

“She’s a female, you see,”’ he explained with a wave. 
his hand. Then he lit his pipe, drew a chair up to his dey 
and buried himself in the ledger. 

It was not long after this, however, that Mary’s beli 
appeared to be vindicated. Abe Woolf, oil scout in tl 
employ of Mr. Upsher, had covered his assigned territo 
very thoroughly, thanks to the opportunities afford 
him—illegitimately or not—by his position as employ 
at Gray Forks. And one evening, to his satisfaction, ] 
was able to dispatch a code telegram to Mr. Upsher whic 
when duly deciphered read as follows: 


After careful examination of ground, {believe portions 
property promising. Recommend making offer as high as fif 
dollars an acre. Stock should sell well, anyhow, account | 
success adjacent property. WooLr, — 


To this the reply was prompt and precise: 


Offer thirty, maximum forty, but only for most promisi)_ 


parcels. Use all your discretion and strategy. UPSHER. - 


Thereupon Abe Woolf chuckled and rejoiced excee 
ingly, for an opportunity was given him to play a pai 
Discretion! Strategy! Hewasa master of both! Trust hir 

He appeared, hat in hand, before Jae 
the following day. 
“Mr. Gray,” he began smoothly, “n 
'} I have a word with you in private?” | 
“Certainly, Abe. Goright at it. What 
the trouble? Get kicked by a mule or an, 
thing?” 
Abe smiled as one smiles when the kin 
jests. t 
“Not exactly, Mr. Gray,” he said. “Tt 
just that I’m thinking of getting married! 
“Well,” said Jason, extending his hand, “that’s 1 
trifle, is it? That’s fine, Abe. Where did you discover i 4 
lucky girl?” at 

“Oh,” said Abe vaguely, “‘she don’t live in this count! 
That’s just the point. We want to live in this county, M 
Gray, and I thought—well, my father’s just died and I 
come into a little money. Not much, of course, bi 
enough to start us nicely on a ranch of our own. And soa 
thought, Mr. Gray—I thought that maybe you’d be wi 
ing to sell me just a small piece of your property so as ¥) 
could set up housekeeping together right here withoi 
looking any further. I’d be awful grateful, Mr. Gray- 
we'd be awful grateful—and, of course, we’d pay as vel 
anyone else.” 

During this pathetic appeal Mr. Woolf noted with co 
cern that the cordial smile faded from his employer’s fac 
and a pair of vertical lines formed themselves between h 
eyebrows. Abe shifted uneasily under Jason’s seve 
scrutiny. H 

There was a short silence. 

“You see, Mr. Gray, I’m sort of taken with this local 
and you have SO much land—more than you need—I 80) 
of thought | 

Woolf’s voice trailed off plaintively into nothing. su 
denly Jason straightened up, and, to Abe’s surpris 
smiled cheerfully upon him. 

“T’m sorry, Abe,” he said—‘“‘I’m really awfully sorr 
I can’t possibly break up the property. But I’ll tell y¢) 
what I’ll do: When you do find a nice little place for you 
self and your wife I’ll set you up with a pair of mules as} 
wedding present. There, that’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

It was quite apparent that, whether Abe thought th 
fair enough or not, he was not satisfied. 

“That’s fine of you, Mr. Gray,” he said, “only I’m ni 
asking for a present. I’m only asking for a chance to b 
a home for myself and my dear wife. And there’s no 0 hi 
land I can buy around these parts. So if you’d reconsid 
the affair, Mr. Gray, I’d be very grateful to you. 
parcel of high land up there to the north, for instance. ~ 
don’t get nothing out of that at all—no alfalfa, no ele 
nothing. Mules don’t go near it even.” 

“Ah,” said Jason, “how did you happen to find 1 
tract?” ; 

“Just looking around,” explained Abe. ‘Looking f 
piece you wouldn’t be likely to want, but that’d do for 
home. Mr. Gray, I’d give you just asrmuch as anyk 
for it—maybe more. I’ve sort of got my heart set on U 
bit of land.” , 

“How much would you give, Abe?” asked 
abruptly. — : 
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I bring them up on Campbell’s Soup— 
he very bestest plan; 

That’s why we're such a lusty group, 

Mister Picture Man. 


Jo 


It takes with the children 


No wonder they like it! In the stimulating savory 
wholesomeness_ of Campbell’s ‘Tomato Soup they 
Ie get the very essence of health and vigor, the body- 
{ building elements which children especially need. 
All the value of a good soup is there, plus the rich 
tonic property of tomatoes. 


| Campbell's Tomato Soup 
EB ragrant luscious tomatoes gathered red-ripe from 
| the vine are prepared with choice creamery butter, 
v granulated sugar and other ingredients, pure and 
| appetizing. A soup that everybody likes. You will 
be delighted with the variety of tempting dishes you 
can prepare with it. 


| 12 cents a can 
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Delicious Cream of Tomato 


You'll want it often—it’s so 
good and so easily made. - In 
saucepan, heat Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup to boiling point, 
after adding a pinch of baking 
soda. Then stir the hot soup 
into an equal quantity of hot 
milk or cream. A smooth, 
rich, fine-flavored soup for the 
home meal or more elaborate 
dinner party. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t suppose that bit is worth more 
than eight dollars an acre. Suppose I’d offer you ten, Mr. 
Gray?” 

Jason shook his head. 

“Sorry, Abe,” he said. 
somewhere else.” 

“Now, Mr. Gray, as I tell you, I’ve sort of got my heart 
set on that bit of land. It’s only about a hundred acres, 
and I’ve come into ten thousand dollars from my poor 


“Nothing doing. Better try 


father. So I’m willing, if you say so, to make it fifteen 
dollars an acre.” 
“Sorry, Abe. You’re foolish to go so high. I’m not 


splitting the ranch. Swore to my dying grandmother I 
never would. Besides, I’m planning to expand this mule 
business, and eventually I’ll need all the land I have.” 

Abe appeared crestfallen. 

“Twenty dollars an acre, Mr. Gray,” he pleaded. 

Again Jason shook his head, smiling an amused smile. 

“Thirty !”’ cried Abe hoarsely. “You sure aren’t going 
to refuse thirty?” 

“T sure am!” said Jason. ‘‘Besides, you’re crazy to 
make the offer—unless, of course, you think there’s oil on 
the land.” 

Abe glanced at him and quickly away. 
incredulously. 

“QOil!’’ he exclaimed. 
oil.” 

“Neither do I. I’m a mule breeder, and so long as I’m 
a mule breeder I’m not interested in oil. So get that 
straight, Abe, once and for all. And tell whoever’s backing 
you that I’m not selling at any price unless the Lord sends 
an earthquake to swallow up all my mules. If he does— 
why, then I’ll talk business. Understand?” 

“TI don’t understand at all, Mr. Gray,” replied Abe 
meekly, “but I see that you won’t sell. I’ll have to look 
somewheres else for my home, I guess.” 

“Yes, I guess. But don’t forget, the team of mules is 
yours when you find it. Show me the home and the bride 
and I’ll show you the mules. Good-by, Abe, and con- 
gratulations to you and the little wife.” 

When Jason reported this interview to Mary she said, 
womanlike, “I told you so.’ 


Then he laughed 


“T don’t know anything about 


His Look Into Her Eyes Was Filled With a Dictionary of Words Unsaid. Before He Left Her He Had Released a Large Minority of Them 


“T’ll say you did!” agreed Jason. “It looks as though 
someone at least thought there was oil here. Thirty dollars 
an acre—and from Abe Woolf!” 

“Of course it’s not Abe’s money,” observed Mary. 
“He represents someone—that man Powell, probably.” 

“Oh, I doubt that,’”’ said Jason. ‘“‘ Powell’s the one man 
that I don’t suspect.” 

“T forgot—you have that letter from your friend in 
New York. By the way, do you know that they have 
been drilling for some time on that farm right next to 
Gray Forks? If they strike oil there it will be pretty close 
to home. They’ll offer you so much then that you'll have 
to sell.” 

“Not while Mammoth Ike and I live,” said Jason firmly. 

She sighed. 

“You’re very obstinate, but I rather like you obstinate.” 

Abe Woolf was troubled. He knew that Mr. Upsher 
would be displeased with him for not having put through 
the deal for Gray Forks; and when Mr. Upsher was dis- 
pleased he showed his displeasure freely and vehemently. 
Moreover, failure was a blow to Abe’s pride. The matter 
had been put in his hands, and apparently he had bungled 
it; his strategy had been at fault. 

That night he went over his conversation with Jason 
word for word as well as he could remember it; and his 
memory, at least, was excellent. *Why, he asked himself, 
would Jason not sell? Probably because he knew he had a 
good prospective oil property. That much he had frankly 
admitted. But was that the real reason? No, Abe would 
be hanged if he thought that was the real reason. After 
all, thirty dollars an acre was not a bad price for land that 
was at best a gamble. And, moreover, Jason had shown 
absolutely no inclination to bargain. Abe doubted very 
much if a hundred dollars an acre would have tempted 
him. There was something else than a desire to obtain the 
biggest possible price that had restrained Jason. What 
then? Abe threshed it all over in his mind, and presently 
there recurred to him a phrase of Jason’s: 

“T’m not selling at any price unless the Lord sends an 
earthquake to swallow up all my mules.” 

“Great heavens,”’ thought Abe, ‘it’s just possible he’s 
fool enough to mean that! It’d be like him. He’s one of 
those earnest young chaps that thinks he’s got a call or 
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something. I’ve seen ’em before, only before it was gene 
ally a call to the ministry. Gray’s call is evidently { 
raise mules. And the girl—I’ll bet a hat the girl’s mixed y| 
in it some way. Seems she bought that big jackass herse] 
Yes, that’s it—by golly, Abe, that’s it! You’ve got i 
man! You’re hot on the scent!” 

Reluctantly he was forced to dispatch a telegram to M| 
Upsher reporting temporary failure; and then, before}. 
could get an answer, the Carruthers people brought in| 
gusher on that little farm next to Gray Forks. This la 
was almost too much for Abe’s equilibrium. Oil, oil, oj 
and within a stone’s throw of Gray’s ranch! And Gra, 
the poor idiot, refused to part with an acre at any pric 

The news of this new well must have traveled fast, fi 
it reached Mr. Upsher’s ears in time to tint the language 
his reply to Abe a rich scarlet. 


Obtain best tracts Gray’s property any price up to hundr 
an acre. Otherwise come back and be discharged. Have nou! 
for yellow dogs that quit on their jobs. UPsHER, 


Poor Abe! He squirmed when he read this, and, as} 
well knew, he had cause for squirming. Upsher was a dey| 
of a fellow when he didn’t get what he wanted. Well, the, 
was nothing to do but to approach Jason Gray once mor 
and this time he figured that he had better throw aside g 
pretense and state simply that he represented oil interes 
in New York which were willing to pay high for the pro) 
erty. So he did just that. 

Jason received him on this occasion with a shade legs | 
cordiality. 

“Well, well, what is it now?” he asked. 

“Tt’s business, Mr. Gray,’”’ said Abe. “It will take son 
time. Can I sit down?” 

“T dare say you can,’’ answered Jason none too poli 
“Only get it over quick. We’re rushed just at presen) 
And, incidentally, you ought to be out shingling the additic 
instead of hanging around the ranch house. You’re ni 
half earning your wages, Mr. Tripler tells me.” 

“To hell with my wages, Mr. Gray!” said Abe calml 
“This is real business.” 

Jason took a memorandum book from his pocket ar 
jotted something down in it. Abe glanced at him ij 
quiringly. (Continued on Page 26) 
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Give thought, for a moment, to the 
never-failing, faithful service of the 


Cadillac. 


Then look about, and try to find the 
like of it. 


Glance back over the weeks, and 
months, and years, of unalloyed, un- 
interrupted comfort. 


Isn’t the reliability that is built into 
the bare chassis of the Cadillac the 
very essence of motor car value? 
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Even if the Cadillac were less beauti- 
ful, less luxurious than it is, wouldn’t 
you still be compensated by the 
possession of this one marked and 
overwhelming superiority? 


What other qualities would you trade 
for this changelessCadillacconstancy? 


Measure the matter in the months 
of ease and security you have en 
joyed, and ask yourself what you 
would do without a car as depend- 
able as the Cadillac. 
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What is the 
Germ-killing Strength 
of the Disinfectant 
You are using ? 


The coefficient (i. e., 
germ-killing strength) of 
a reliable disinfectant is 
stated on the label. 


LINPEAR 


UNAS MIX WITH WATER BEFORE USINEE 


The real value of a dis- 
infectant is indicated by 
its coeflicient. 


The coefficient of Creo- 
lin-Pearson is 9 to 10. 
This means that Creolin- 
Pearson is nine to ten 
times more certain to kill 
disease germs than the 
recognized standard 
(phenol) used by physi- 
cians in determining the 
strength of all disinfec- 
tants. 


| Get an Original Bottle of 


CREOLIN= 
PEARSON 


AT YOUR DRUGGIST'’S 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Jason gravely. “I 
just sent your wages to hell, that’s all.” 

Abe’s gesture indicated that it was a 
matter of no importance to him. 

“Mr. Gray,” he began, ‘‘I want to con- 
fess that I was bluffing in my last conver- 
sation with you.” 

“‘T know that,” said Jason. 

“All right. Well, to-day Ill put my 
cards all on the table. Mr. Gray, I repre- 
sent some oil interests in New York that 
want to buy your property—at least some 
of your property.” 

“Who are they?”’ asked Jason sharply. 

“T’m not at liberty to tell just now. In 
fact, I’m under orders not to tell.” 

“In that case you’ve got nothing to tell 
that interests me in the least.” 

“Do you mean that a great big fat price 
wouldn’t interest you in the least?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

‘Seventy-five dollars an acre?”’ 

‘“No, nor a hundred dollars. Yousee, I’m 
forestalling your offer to save you time.” 

Abe sighed long and deeply, and then in 
the midst of his despair he suddenly 
changed his tactics. He was a strategist, 
was Abe, and one, he would have told you, 
of the highest order. 

“All right, Mr. Gray, I resign. But bar- 
gaining aside, you know just as well as I 
do that you’re refusing a very good offer. 
Would you mind, just to satisfy my natural 
curiosity, telling me what keeps you from 


| accepting a good thing like this?” 


“T’ve already told you, Abe. I’m here 
to breed mules. As long as the mules stick 
I'll stick too. So cheer up—you’ve done 
your best. You can tell your employers 
that I say you’ve done your best. Cer- 
tainly no one could have nagged me more.” 

“Tt really is mules, then, Mr. Gray?” 

“Yes, it really is mules, Mr. Woolf. I 
call you Mr. Woolf, because, of course, 
you’re no longer in my employ.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gray. No hard feel- 
ings?” 

“Certainly not—not on my side at any 
rate. Good day, Mr. Woolf.” 

“Good day, Mr. Gray.” 

That ended what, from Abe’s point of 
view at least, was a most unsatisfactory 
conversation. Still, he had accomplished 
one thing—he had confirmed his belief that 
if Jason wouldn’t sell out it was solely on 
account of the mules; or, as Abe added to 
himself, mules and the girl. That was it, 
mules and the girl. Weren’t some men 
idiots! 

That evening Jason, in some perplexity, 
retired early to his room and wrote a letter 
to Vivienne Vincent. Of late an intangible 
change had come over their correspondence, 
brought about no doubt by the friction 
that had arisen over the locality of their 
future residence. That was a point which 
had been much mooted by them, but which 
had thus far not been settled. Vivienne 
held out firmly for the little Gray home in 
the West. Inwardly Jason accused her of 
being influenced thereto by the fact that 
she was pleased with having invented the 
play on words; but, of course, not even in- 
wardly did he permit himself to make this 
accusation with any venom. Rather he 
made it sympathetically, with a tolerant 
smile. But he himself held out just as 
firmly for New York. He yearned, he told 
her, for civilization. She wrote that she 
yearned for God’s open spaces, and he re- 
plied that she wouldn’t like them when she 
got them. 

A certain friction, then, having sprung 
up, it was with misgivings that Jason sat 
down to write her the amazing facts about 
the oil situation. She had assured him that 
she was in possession of most reliable in- 
formation from a Mr. Powell to the effect 
that there was certainly no oil on Gray 
Forks. He made due allowances for the 
naiveté of her sex. He assumed that Mr. 
Powell had deliberately deceived her. Well, 
it remained for him to undeceive her, and 
there—just there—came the rub If he 
told her that he had been offered a hundred 
dollars an acre for his property and had 
refused the offer, what would she think? 
What on earth could she think except that 
he was in no haste to marry her? 

And then he did a startling thing. He 
pounded his fist on the desk and exclaimed 
aloud: “By heavens, that’s just the 
Poulos I’m not in any haste to marry 

er!” 

Then he put his face in his hands and 
groaned. He continued to groan for a 
space, but becoming aware at length that 
groaning was getting him nowhere, he de- 
sisted and commenced to pace the floor. 
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Mary, clearing the table in the room below, 
heard his footsteps, and wondered what 
was amiss. 

ae length exhausted, Jason reseated him- 
self. 

He must face the facts. Yes, he had 
dodged them too long—far too long. He 
had striven to deceive himself about him- 
self. Unconsciously he had drifted out of 
love, although more or less unconsciously 
he had industriously endeavored to keep in 
its narrow channel. He had drifted out of 
love. No, he would now at least be frank 
with himself. Had he ever been in love? 
Or had it been merely an infatuation for a 
beautiful creature whom all his friends ad- 
mired? Yes—undoubtedly, yes. 

What had Vivienne meant to him? 
Someone admirably suitable to lunch with— 
west of Fifth Avenue, at any rate—to 
dine with, especially to sup with; some- 
one restful and pleasing to the eye; some- 
one who was easy-going, who did not nag, 
who overlooked his faults, who flattered 
him, who made him think he was'a great 
fellow; someone whom he could kiss with 
really a great deal of pleasure. Finally, 
and most important, someone who offered 
a welcome contrast to the puritanical aus- 
terity of his father’s house. Was that love? 
No, he’d be damned if that was love! 
Mary, now 

“You ass,” he adjured himself, “sit 
down and write your letter! Break your 
engagement! Face the music!” 

He sat down and wrote his letter and he 
faced the music, and the music was as 
melancholy as a funeral march. 


xIV 


Be before Jason’s letter reached 
Vivienne a number of things of im- 
portance had happened in New York— 
things of importance, at least, to Vivienne, 
and hence indirectly to Jason. 

On the day that Mr. Upsher telegraphed 
Abe Woolf to obtain Gray Forks at a hun- 
dred dollars an acre or be discharged, Up- 
sher decided that it would be wise to inform 
his partner, Mr. Powell, that they were 
entering into what promised to be a fairly 
important deal. True, Mr. Powell had 
given him a free hand—had, in fact, re- 
quested that he, Powell, be not annoyed by 
any business affairs. Mr. Powell’s nerves 
could stand no more, and besides Mr. 
Powell was courting—discouraged, to be 
sure, but still courting. Amos Powell never 
gave up. 

“Powell,” said Upsher over the phone, 
“T wish you’d drop down to the office for 
a few minutes. I’ve got something pretty 
big on hand, and I’d like to talk it over 
with you.” 

‘Leave me out, for the love of Pete!”’ 
begged Mr. Powell. 

““Can’t be done,” replied Upsher. ‘“‘ Very 
important. You’ve got to hear about it.” 

“All right,” said Powell reluctantly, 
“T’ll be down in half an hour.” 

In half an hour Powell appeared—an 
impatient, harassed Powell, in no mood to 
talk business. 

“Nerves,” he explained—‘“‘I can’t con- 
centrate.” 

Had he confided to Upsher that he was 
in love and that his love was unrequited, 
Upsher would doubtless have summoned an 
alienist. The word “love” is seldom men- 
tioned seriously downtown. 

So Powell wisely passed his affliction off 
as nerves. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘what’s up?” 

Upsher explained as briefly as possible 
just what was up. 

“And so,” he concluded, “I’ve wired 
Abe Woolf to secure Gray Forks for one 
hundred an acre or get discharged.” 

“Damnation!” exclaimed Mr. Powell. 
“You’ve just about ruined me, I guess.” 

Upsher regarded him in bewilderment. 
He believed, naturally enough, that his 
partner referred to financial ruin. The ruin 
of Mr. Powell’s matrimonial ambitions 
never occurred to him—if, indeed, he had 
ever been aware that Powell had any 
matrimonial ambitions. 

“Vivienne will never speak to me again 
after this,’ groaned Powell, throwing his 
secret to the winds. “I told her there was 
no chance of finding oil on that ranch.” 

“Vivienne?” repeated Upsher blankly. 
“Vivienne? Who is Vivienne, and what’s 
she got to do with the business?” 

“She’s a lady,’’ affirmed Powell fiercely. 
And then he added with dignity, ‘“‘She’s 
the lady I hoped to marry.” 

“You hoped to marry?” said Upsher, 
apparently incapable of doing more than 
repeat his partner’s words. 


m 
; 


“Tdiot? I?’’ exclaimed Upsher, exi. 
perated. “It seems to me you're t) 
idiot!” 
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“Yes, that’s why I wanted to buy Gr 
Forks.” 

“That’s why you wanted to buy Gr 
Forks?” 

“Yes, I wanted a home for her and 

‘A home—her and you?” 

“Yes, you idiot!” 

“Ugh!” said Powell, and relapsed ir 
silent, sad meditation. After what he a 
sidered a sufficient interval of siler; 
Upsher ventured to break in on his pa) 
ner’s thoughts. 

“Tf you’ve recovered yourself enough) 
be coherent,”’ he said, ‘‘you might expl: 
what all this rumpus is about. If I kn) 
what you were driving at perhaps I cou 
help.” 
Patiently, then, with a deal of hesitati, 
and stammering and even a blush or ty, 
Mr. Powell related to Mr. Upsher the o 
romance of his life. Both men were A 
barrassed—uneasy—the one to tell and v 
other to listen. They felt vaguely the 
congruity of it. It wasasif Mr. Powell h, 
laid a rose on Mr. Upsher’s desk. 

““T see—I see, Amos,” said Upsher wh) 
his partner had concluded. “You t¢ 
her to tell this young Gray not to bank 
the oil stuff—to stick to his mules.” 

Powell nodded miserably. 

“T swore there was no oil there. Ny 
they’ll both think I was trying to put son: 
thing over on him.” | 

“Yes,” said Upsher—‘“‘yes, natural, 
They’ll think you wanted to discourage hi 
so’s you could buy the land cheap.” 

“And that I made use of Vivienne to ) 
it,” added Powell. 

“U’m!”’ said Upsher. 

“What am I going to do?” q 

“Well,” began Upsher slowly, ‘in t 
first place, it’s no crime as far as I cans 
to offer a man a hundred dollars an a 
for a lot of land that he never dream 
would be worth more than ten. 
there, is there? Think it over! 
calm! I wouldn’t be insulted just becav) 
someone made me that offer, would you 

“No, but that isn’t the point.” ‘y 

“All right,’’ continued Mr. Upsher }- 
“All right, that’s not the poi), 
The point then is that you said once y} 
didn’t think there was any oil there, a) 
later you—or rather I, your partner 
changed your mind and decided that the 
possibly was. Well, is there any crime) 
that? Great heavens, Amos, if changi} 
your mind about an oil prospect’s the m¢ 
criminal thing you’ve ever done you're 
long way from the penitentiary!’ a 

Mr. Powell winced. He recalled varia) 
deals not quite so spotless through which 
had been able to amass his two millions. 

“It’s not exactly what I did,” | 
groaned. ‘It’s the way it’s going to look 
to Vivienne, I mean. That’s what—wh 
upsets me.” 

“So I see,” agreed Upsher. “We 
there’s only one thing to do then: Rj 
and tell her all about it just as fast asy 
can. She can tell Gray, but you can |) 
your bottom dollar that Gray knows dan) 
well by now just what his land’s va 
and what’s more, he seems to be holdi 
out for a little more than it’s worth. Hi 
no lamb bleating to be sheared, that be 
He’s a wise lad, I tell you. All you ha 
to do is to square yourself with the gi 
You don’t need to stay awake nights pl 
ning how you can square yourself wi 
him, because you haven’t hurt his feelin 
Cae bit. So you run around and see t 
girl.” 

Mr. Powell, deeming the advice goo 
ran around to see the girl. He was nervot 
he dreaded the interview, he feared he hi 
definitely ruined his own cause and had 
the same time doubtless strengthened th! 
of his rival. Believing firmly that he w 
seeing his beloved for the last time, | 
stood before her, hat in hand, white in t' 
face and perspiring freely. 

“Vivienne!” he stammered. “Vi 
ienne!” . 

“Why, Amos!” she said, and gave hi 
her hand. ‘‘ How dear of you to drop in ( 
us!’”’ And then, noticing his agitation, s] 
inquired if anything was the matter. 
was apparent, of course, that a great de 
was the matter. k 

“T must speak to you alone,” he mur 
bled with a despairing glance at Aw 
Mabel. 

That lady, vastly inquisitive but train¢ 
and accustomed not to betray it, affirmé 
immediately that she had sewing to do 

(Continued on Page 28) — 
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“A Car That Never Wears Out” 


Of course, that can not be literally true. 
But because of the ease with which adjust- 
ments can be made and replacements in- 
‘stalled, the Hudson Super-Six has virtually 
a perpetual life. 


No Super-Six seems ever to have become 
wholly disabled through wear. In fact, in 
various parts of the country men make a busi- 
ness of buying up old Hudsons and restoring 
them. You would be surprised at the slight 


cost necessary to put a Super-Six in its origina! 
mechanical condition. No special skill not 
found in the average repair shop is required. 


And the fact that Hudson body lines have 
been so consistently expressive of good taste 
makes them acceptable when more extreme 
types have become “‘Old Fashioned.’ 


Because of these facts you will find Hud- 
sons six years old that are nearing a hundred 
thousand miles of service. 
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Comfort 


Serr tae rine 
in Your Ford! 


OMFORT that makes 
every mile of the long- 


est ride a real delight; 
that makes driving restful 
when you are tired; that 
really makes you forget your 
car is a mechanical thing— 
thisis the comfort youshould 
have—and can have—by 
equipping your Ford with 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


You'll soon be taking longer 
drives. And you won’t worry 
so much about road condi- 
tions. For Hasslers protect 
your car against shocks and 
jolts. In fact, this protection 
for your car is second only to 
the advantage of comfort. A 
million sets of Hassler Shock 
Absorbers in use have proved 
—are proving—that they save 
one-third of the tire, up-keep 
and depreciation costs. The 
conical spring set at an angle 
prevents sidesway. 


Any Hassler dealer will put 
them on for you and allow 
you to use them for 10 days 
on trial. You are not asked 
to risk your money until you 
know Hasslers yourself. 


Write us if you don’t know 
your Hassler dealer. 


The new 


Hassler Shock Absorber for 
Dodge Brothers Car. A set consists of 
J ur, one for each spring. Do not require 
change cf any part of car. The luxurious 
comfort you wish in your Dodge! 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


1401 Naomi St. Indianapolis, Indiana 


Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
her bedroom. On occasions such as this 
she always had sewing to do in her bed- 
room—sewing, or letters to write. The 
perfect gentlewoman! 

“Now sit down, Amos,” said Vivienne 
gently, “‘and tell me all about it.” 

He sat down—heavily and sighing. He 
noted that his hands were shaking a little, 
a fact that he had time to-be astonished at. 
His hands had never shaken before. He 
had considered himself a man of steel. 
Marvelous, indeed, is the power of woman, 
and marvelous the agitation she can put 
into the heart of the most hardened man! 
There should be some sort of legislation 
against it. Perhaps the Anti-Saloon 
League 

“Tt’s a confession, Vivienne,” said 
Powell. ‘I’m afraid you're going to think 
very bad of me. But it was just a mis- 
take—that’s all, really—just a mistake. 
Anyone might have done it.”’ 

“Please, Amos,’’ she begged, “‘don’t get 
excited. Tell me all about it, and if it was 
just some mistake I’m not the kind to hold 
it against you. You surely know me well 
enough for that, Amos, dear friend.” 

That last was a happy touch. She had 
been calling him dear friend ever since she 
had refused to marry}him. She liked the 
sound of it. It seemed dignified, and yet af- 
fectionate. It kept him at her side, and yet 
it kept him in his place. 

“It’s about that ranch of Gray’s,” he 
said more calmly. ‘‘ You remember, I said 
there was no oil on it—told you to tell 
Gray there wasn’t. Well, I think—or 
rather Upsher now thinks—that there is, 
and he’s offered Gray a hundred dollars an 
acre for it. I didn’t know anything about 
it until to-day—haven’t been near the 
office. And I give you my word that when 
I tried to buy the ranch for my home I had 
no idea there was oil there. Well, I’m 
sorry—I’m horribly sorry. It was really 
all Upsher’s doing. I mean, he knew about 
the oil long before he told me.” 

Powell stopped and waited in silence for 
toe verdict. Her first remark surprised 
im. 

“But,” said she, ‘I don’t quite see. I’m 
so stupid. Just what harm has been done?” 

“Why,” explained Powell, “‘no harm, 
really, only I thought—well, it makes me 
look as if I was trying to put over a low 
deal. That is, Gray will probably think so, 
at any rate. And he might think I’d been 
using you as—well, as a sort of go-between 
to help me.” 

She shook her head in perplexity. 

“T still don’t see. Mr. Upsher’s just 
offered Jason a hundred dollars an acre, you 
say. Well, isn’t that a good price, even for 
oil land?” 

“Oh, yes, a very fair price.” 

“Well, then, where’s the harm? Jason 
can take it or not, just as he pleases, I sup- 
pose. And as long as he didn’t accept your 
lower offers—why, it seems to me he’s 
better off than he ever was. Why not?” 

Powell gave a great sigh of relief. Be- 
hold, his troubles were vanishing into thin 
air, his worries were proving to be imag- 
inary! 

“You're a brick, Vivienne!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You take it in the sensible 
way—the way a man would. You're a 
wonderful, wonderful woman!’’ 

“But I don’t see any other way to take 
it,’ she protested. “If Jason sells out 
he’ll be a rich man. I think that he—and 
I, too—ought really to be very grateful to 


| you, Amos, dear friend.” 


At that moment Powell would have 


| liked to go down on his knees and kiss the 


hem of her garment—a far from opaque 
negligee that rendered her, like the violet, 


| half hidden from the eye. Instead he took 


one of her slim hands in his two big mani- 
cured white ones and pressed it ecstat- 
ically. 

“You wonderful woman!” he repeated 
huskily. 

She smiled on him kindly, withdrew her 
hand after an adequate interval, and 
straightened her rings. 

“V’ll write to Jason and explain every- 
thing,”’ said she. ‘‘Why, just think of it, 
he’s a rich man! It’s just like a fairy tale, 
isn’t it, Amos?” 

EKr—er—yes,” he agreed—‘‘just.”’ 

“And you’te the fairy godmother that 
waves the wand and turns the pumpkins 


| into—into—into whatever they were.” 


| parison. 


Powell was a little uneasy at this com- 
n. He could not visualize himself, 
and still less could he visualize Upsher, in 


| the réle of beneficent fairy godmother. 


' Still, he would not disagree. 


If Vivienne 
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chose to see him in that réle, why, bless 
her—well, why not? One reason women 
were so worthy of being adored was because 


‘they did not see things exactly the way men 
-did. Women cast a glamour over life—and 


over men. He who had come to her in 
pain and perplexity left her triumphantly. 

“Now I want to see you again right 
away soon,” she had said. “I want to 
hear all about-everything, dear friend.” 

And Mr. Powell was more than ever con- 
vinced that she was the one woman in the 
world for him. If only some day she would 
call him dear husband! 


xv 


¥ ULES and the girl,” Abe Woolf kept 

repeating to himself—‘‘mules and 
the girl.” The phrase rang in his brain like 
a snatch from a popular tune. And his 
brain was perforce active, for Abe did not 
wish to be discharged from the firm of 
Powell, Upsher & Co. No, indeed! Some- 
thing must be done. Obviously something 
must be done to get that ranch. But 
what? 

“Mules and the girl—mules and the 
girl! If it wasn’t for them, young Gray 
would sell out.” 

Abe had not reported his failure to New 
York, for thus far he did not dare acknowl- 
edge that he had failed. In his little room 
in the village boarding house he sat up far 
into the night, meditating. The situation as 
he saw it when reduced to its simplest 
terms was this: To obtain Gray Forks at 
any reasonable price either the mules must 
be eliminated or the girl. 

For perhaps an hour he pondered the 
feasibility of eliminating Mary—kidnaping 
her—drowning her—throwing vitriol in 
her face—shooting her behind theear. Abe 
could think of no other methods, and reluc- 
tantly he discarded all these. No, if it 
came to the worst, he preferred being dis- 
charged to being hanged. 

But the elimination of the mules! There 
was a proposition that merited more con- 
sideration. In the first place, the risks 
attached to it should he be caught were 
greatly less, for one can destroy another 
man’s mule, and in all probability incur no 
greater penalty than a fine. The law, Abe 
reflected, placed a lower value evidently on 
mules than on girls. Still, to destroy one 
mule would not be enough; he must 
destroy enough mules to dampen com- 
pletely Jason Gray’s ardor. 

And then there came to Abe inspiration; 
but it was so simple that his modesty al- 
most forbade him to call it by that high- 
sounding name. Mammoth Ike and the 
brood mares! Do away with them, and 
not only the present but also the prospec- 
tive assets of the mule farm were gone. 
And, as Abe well knew, all these really 
valuable animals, just because they were 
valuable, were nightly brought in from the 
paddocks to the barn. Every night the 
good eggs were put in one basket. 

“It’s a cinch!” said Abe softly and 
happily. ‘“‘It’s a cinch!” 

He fixed the following night for the 
slaughter. He could afford to waste no 
time, since Upsher, he knew, would be im- 
patient for an answer. As to the hour, it 
was of little or no importance. He could 
set fire to} the barn with the greatest of ease 
at any hour of the night. True, one of the 
men—usually the faithful Ben—had slept 
in the barn since the arrival of Mammoth 
Ike, but it would take more than Ben to 
put out a fire, once it was successfully 
started; and it would take more water 
than the ranch could boast, even if all 
the spigots on the place were turned on at 
once. Everything on the property was dry 


“as tinder—a fortunate circumstance, but 


by no means an unusual one. 

Abe finally settled on two o’clock at 
night. At that hour the moon would have 
set, and the most alert of watchers would 
certainly be sound asleep. Abe could 
scarcely restrain his impatience, so confi- 
dent was he of a triumphant success. But 
he slept the calm sleep of the conscience- 
less unjust. 

On the next afternoon he set out on foot 
for Gray Forks—on foot, that he might not 
attract undue attention. Indeed, he car- 
ried caution so far that he dodged off the 
road whenever he saw anyone approaching. 


This delayed his progress, but at the same 


time it gave him the not unpleasant sensa- 
tion of being an arch plotter—a most guile- 
ful, wary devil. 

He reached the ranch about sunset—an 
excellent hour, to be sure, but in reality 
much too early for a plotter who had 
nothing whatever to do until two o’clock 
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r 
in the morning—nothing to do but hidea 
wait. So he hid and waited. | 
He hid and he waited in a thicket- 
thicket most unfortunately prickly =i 
two hundred yards from the ranch hoy’ 
And while he hid and waited he saw the ; 
glow of the sky fade above the hills to { 
westward; he saw asingle star step intot{ 
blue-black east; he saw the smoke fri 
the ranch-house chimney change from d) 
gray to silver; he saw warm lights ma: 
saffron rectangles of windows; and pr 
ently, raising his head, he saw that of 
him there was now a multitude of stars aj 
it was night. 
None of these things, it is to be fear 
affected Abe emotionally. The beat 
earth and of the heavens above the ea 
left him spiritually cold. What stirred hj 
more was the fact that the sharp briers | 
the thicket left him physically uneo. 
fortable. Alas, the sad materialist! Gray! 
ing he had had adequate instruction, A: 
would have fiddled while Rome burn¢; 
or, more likely, he would have been bv) 
trying to take out an insurance policy | 
his palace. 
At ten o’clock he ventured to stand 1, 
stretch his limbs and take a cautious lit: 
walk back and forth behind the thicket, 
At eleven o’clock he considered it gs; 
to light a cigarette. He had plenty 
matches, you may be sure—matches a 
a quart of kerosene. 
At midnight he took a long swallow 
some very inferior rye which he h 
brought with him in his hip pocket. | 
At one o’clock he took another swallo, 
and said to himself: ‘‘What’s the fe | 
eine any longer? Everyone’s gone 
e 12? 


He was right; everyone had gone to hi! 
There were no lights either in the ran 
house or in the barn. There was not) 
sound except the whisper of the bréems 
the grass. | 

He came out cautiously into the sti- 
light. He looked about him, and thi 
picked his way toward the paddock adjo- 
ing the barn. There was straw in the pe- 
dock, and he needed straw. He gatherec| 
large armful. ; 

Now, there were two doors to the bail 
one at each end—heavy, unwieldy dow 
that slid on rollers. Very often, as A} 
had learned from experience, these roll 
jammed or slipped off their tracks, esy: 
cially when one endeavored to operé 
them in haste, and on such occasions } 
required many minutes and many men) 
restore them to working order. Abe figur, 
that Ben or whoever slept in the ba, 
would, when he should become aware th} 
the building was on fire, be in great has) 
This was a quite natural inference. A} 
cordingly, then, granting the haste, A) 
could presuppose that the doors wou, 
jam. And presupposing the jam, A} 
piled an armful of straw in front of ea 
door. It was all very simple. | 

When he had collected two piles of stré 
as high as his head he sprinkled half! 
his quart of kerosene over each of the 
Then he lighted the bonfires. Then | 
sought safety in flight, and once more 
cealed himself in the thicket. : 

There was a crackle and a roar and. 
blinding yellow spurt of flame at each el 
of the barn. Instantly everything stoi 
out as clearly as if it were daylight. Indee 
it was as if it were daylight, except th 
there were twin suns, and instead of bei). 
in the sky they were on the ground. i 
Abe ran, hurtling shadows leaped out aft 
him, and his own shadow sprang ahea’ 
uncannily long and emaciated, with lim 
like those of some frantic, frightened sie 

From the thicket Abe could see that I 
handiwork was progressing as well as ]| 
could have wished. The flames we 
eagerly attacking the wooden frame of t) 
barn, and as they advanced their col 
merged from yellow into orange, and gloy 
ing cinders swam into the sky like gia 
roving stars. 

Almost immediately lights sprang up) 
the ranch house and in the annex. 
figures were seen running about. 
was shouting, but even the shouting 
almost drowned in the roar of the fire. 

Yes, everything, reflected Abe, was goir 
merrily. 

Someone ran to the barn with an 2 
He swung it twice at the door and fell bael 
his arms shielding his face, his clothes 0 
fire. Then a black something or othe 
leaped from the window of the hayloft an 
lay writhing on the ground, where it 
That, reflected Abe, would be Ben. ~ 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Promise Proclaimed 


| Poppet of unusual tire performance 
demand constant vigilance on the part of 
the tire maker. To guard their integrity is his 
bond of honor with the public. 


Buyers are weighing values as never before. 
They rightly expect for their money the most 
that it will buy in both service and durability. 


This grasp of responsibility to the traveling 


Most Miles per Dollar 


public is found in the Firestone standard of 
“Most Miles per Dollar” and the serious pur- 
pose of the organization of 100% stockholding 
workers to make it mean just what it says. 


This purpose is animated by the personal 
leadership of one who is still the active head 
of the organization—the man whose name is 
on the tire. 
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Lene Fixtures 
Handsome new, MILLER 


Fixtures, to lend enchantment 
to that new home—or to 
brighten the old. 


Strictly period pieces, of trust- 
worthy construction and the 
highest artistic merit. Designed 
to satisfy the most exacting 
taste. Priced within your 
means: 
No. 71, 5-light Fixture: 
Old Brass and Black, 
(West of Rockies $35.35) 
Silver and Black or Umber 


Bronze, $39.40 
(West of Rockies $41.90) 


No. 711, 2-light Bracket: 
Old Brass and Black, 
(West of Rockies $15.00) 
Silver and Black or Umber 
Bronze, 
(West of Rockies $17.80) 
Prices do not include bulbs or installation. 
Old Brass and Black or Umber Bronze 
for living room. Silver and Black for 
dining room. 


$32.85 


$14.00 


$16.80 


Write for name of nearest 
MILLER Distributor 


Edward Miller & Co. 


Established “1844 
Meriden, Conn. 
68 and 70 Park Pl., New York City 
125 Pearl Street, Boston 


| his arm down and put it about her. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

They brought up a futile garden-hose 
and played it on the conflagration. It 
was hopeless. A Niagara would scarcely 
have stopped it now. 

They formed a line and passed buckets, 
and Abe saw Mary Tripler working with 
the men in the line. It was hopeless. 
Everything they tried was hopeless. That, 
Abe reflected, was because he had planned 
it so well. 

And then when they saw that it was 
hopeless they desisted from further effort 
and stood about, huddled together in 
miserable little groups—silent, watching. 

Jason put his arm around Mary’s shoul- 


er. 

“That’s the end,’ he said. ‘“There’s 
nothing more to be done. It makes a nice 
bonfire, doesn’t it—our hopes and our 
ambitions?” 

“Poor Mammoth Ike!”’ 
“Poor, dear Mammoth Ike!” 

Just then the roof fell in with a crash, 
and the sparks shot up into the sky like 
some monstrous geyser of fire. 

“The funeral pyre!’ said Mary. 

He reached out and took her hand. 

“My dear,” he said, “it’s everything you 
own, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. 

“T don’t mind,”’ she said— “I don’t mind 
about that.” 

“T know—I know! ButIdo! And I'll 
make it up to you somehow if it takes the 
rest of my life to do it.” 

“Ves; but it makes no difference. I’m 
only thinking of how it wipes away every- 
thing that we had planned, all the work we 
were going to do—together.” 

She brushed an impatient hand across 
her eyes. 

“T’m crying,’ she explained, “but it 
doesn’t matter. Don’t pay any attention.” 

““Mary’’—he began. 

“ec hy es te 

“Need it wipe out everything—all our 
work together?” 

She looked up at him suddenly. The fire- 
light cast wavering shadows on her face, 
and her eyes were bright with a light 
brighter than that of the fire. He thought 
her very beautiful. 

“Mary,” he said, ‘will you marry me?”’ 

She looked at him searchingly. 

‘Are you sure,’’ she said slowly—‘“‘are 
you sure you mean it?” 

He raised his right arm vehemently to 
heaven. 

“T swear!”’ he cried. 

“Don’t!” she urged him, and she drew 
“ee My 
dearest,’’ she said, “‘I’d rather be your 
wife than anything else in the world.” 

‘ ny that they embraced each other pub- 
icly. 

“Well,” reflected Abe in the thicket, 
“‘T’ve eliminated his mules all right, but 
damned if he hasn’t got the girl!” 


said Mary. 


XVI 


T BREAKFAST the next morning the 
cheerful insouciance of Mary and 
Jason stood out in sharp contrast to Mr. 
Tripler’s profound depression. He could 
not know, for he had not yet been told, 
that the loss of Mammoth Ike, some brood 
mares and a barn was as nothing to them 
in. comparison with the fact that they were 
to be married. They were very much in 
love, and of that age at which one is in- 
clined to view marriage as a shining goal. 
They believed that, as in fairy tales, people 
that married were certain to live happily 
ever after; which, after all, is the only 
state of mind conducive to matrimony. So 
they consumed a great quantity of ham 
and eggs, while Tripler sadly nibbled at his 
toast and gulped down a cup of coffee. 

“My belief,’ said Tripler gloomily, ‘‘is 
that it’s a case of arson. The fire was 
plainly started from the outside. What do 
you propose to do about it, Mr. Gray?” 

coli aue salad asOny attacking a. waffle. 
“What do I propose to do? I don’t know. 
I hadn’t thought. But there’s one thing 
at least I can always do—I can always sell 
the land to those oil sharks.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Tripler. ‘‘That’s what 
makes you seem so cheerful. I was won- 
dering.” 

Jason laughed. 

“You’re wrong, Mr. Tripler. That’s not 
at all why I’m so cheerful. I have a much 
better reason than that.” 

“Humph!”’ said Mr. Tripler. 

“Humph!” echoed Mary with a wink at 
Jason. “‘What’s your reason?” 

“T’m going to get married,” announced 
Jason gravely. 
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Mr. Tripler registered indubitable sur- 
prise. Then controlling himself with an 
obvious effort he applied himself once more 
to his toast. 

“Who,” he aire b at length, “‘may I 
ask, is the lucky girl? 
Why,” answered Jason, 
marry Mary, of course!” 

Tripler pushed back his chair and 
dropped his napkin on the floor. He 
stared from one to the other of the blissful 
betrothed. 

“All right,” he said with resignation, 
“have it your own way.” 

He got up and shook Jason by the hand, 
and crossing over to Mary brushed her 
cheek with his big, sandy mustache. Then, 
his duty done, he returned to his chair and 
said: ‘Well, one at least is born every 
minute—sometimes two. What are you 
going to live on?” 

“Love,” answered Jason—“‘love and 
six hundred thousand dollars.” 

“That’s so,’’ admitted Tripler. ‘‘I for- 
got about the oil men.” 

And even as he said this, Mr. Abraham 
Woolf asked if he might enter to have a few 
words with Mr. Gray. 

Jason grinned at Tripler. 

“There comes my six hundred thousand 
dollars,’’ he said. ‘‘Come in, Mr. Woolf.’’ 

Abe came in, a little uneasy, since he was 
not sure of the cordiality of his reception. 
He thought it just possible that he might 
be under suspicion. 

“An awful bad business, Mr. Gray,’ he 


“T’m going to 


said. ‘I’m terribly sorry for you all—an 
awiul bad business. I hope nobody was 
hurt.” 


“Ben broke a leg and two ribs jumping 
from the loft,’’ said Jason. “‘We had Doc 
Brander come out from town at sunrise 
and fix him up. He’s all right, I guess.” 

“That’s good,” said Abe. “‘Glad to hear 
it. The livestock, I suppose—they were 
all lost?” . 

“*Oh, yes, indeed—all the valuable ones.”’ 

Abe shot him an inquiring glance. The 
cheerfulness of Jason’s tone puzzled him 
until he remembered that he had eliminated 
the mules but not the girl. 

“Well, that’s a great loss, Mr. Gray. 
Means you'll have to start all over again 
at the beginning, I suppose.” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

“That expensive jack lost too—Mam- 
moth Ike?” 

“Total loss,”’ said Jason. 

‘‘He’ll be hard to replace,’’ ventured Abe. 

Jason shrugged his shoulders and re- 
marked that there were others in the coun- 
try, as good as he. 

“Then you ’re really going to start in 
again raising mules?’ 

“Why not?’ 

“Twas just wondering, that’s all. 
Thought perhaps you might consider an 
offer for the property after last night’s 
accident.” 

““T’m not so sure it was an accident, Mr. 
Woolf,” said Jason slowly and distinctly. 

“Oh,” said Abe, and shifted a little in 
his chair. “You mean to say you think 
someone on the place started the fire on 
purpose?” 

“Well, he must have been on the place 
when he started it, whoever he was. And 
I think it’s very likely he’s on the place 
now, Mr. Woolf.” 

“Oh!” said Abe. Then deeming it wise 
to change the subject, he said, ‘Well, Mr 
Gray, I want to make you an offer for your 
ranch anyhow. How would eighty dollars 
an acre strike you?” 

“Too low,”’ said Jason. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a strike,’ Mary ex- 
plained. ‘It would be a ball.” 
“Ha-ha!”’ laughed Woolf. 

fan, I see, Miss Tripler.’ 

““Ha-ha!”’ said Mary. ‘‘T’ll say I am!” 

“Well, Mr. Gray, eighty’s a good price. 
Better think it over. You’ve got a long 
uphill fight ahead of you, you know, if you 
expect to start in on your mules.”’ 

‘Listen to me, Mr. Woolf,” urged Gray. 
‘Suppose I make youa proposition. Yours 
don’t seem to get very far.” 

“Go right ahead, Mr. Gray.” 

“Well, it’s this: You tell me who you 
represent—as an evidence of good faith— 
and you offer me a hundred dollars an acre, 
and I’ll promise to consider the offer— 
consider it, mind you. I don’t promise to 
accept it. But I promise to let you know 
my answer by to-morrow. How’s that?” 

There was a brief silence while Abe 
meditated. 

“It’s a go, Mr. Gray,’ he said finally. 
“Tt’s a go. I’ll offer you one hundred an 
acre, and I represent Powell, Upsher & Co., 


“You're a 


r , July 16, 19 


of New York. They’re sound as a drum 
absolutely reliable. And you'll have} 
certified check as a deposit to bind the ga 
inside of a week.” 

Jason nodded. 

“Powell, Upsher & Co., eh?” he muse, 


crooks—Powell, anyhow—and I’ ve reas 
to know. However, their money’s just 
good as anyone’s if it comes in the form 0, 
certified check. All right, Mr. Woolf, ]| 
think it over. You'll have my answer t 
morrow.” j 

“Thank you, Mr. Gray.” And Woo 
for once highly satisfied, concluded t} 
interview. 

Mr. Tripler accompanied him back | 
the village, saying that he had an iz, 
portant telegram to send. 

“Can’t you wait a little?” asked Gra 
eA wanted to discuss this business wi 


“T’d rather get it off now, if you dor 
mind,” said Tripler. ‘“‘But I’ll be ba 
directly, and we can hash the whole th 
out then. Plenty of time between now a 
to-morrow.” 

‘All right,” said Jason—“‘only it mi 
be a very important telegram.’’. 

“Tt is,” said Tripler seriously, and we 
out to get the flivver. ; 

When he returned in a little more thz 
an hour they sat down, he, Mary ar 
Jason, to a serious discussion. 

“‘Tt’s a fair price,’ said Tripler. ‘I on 
ask one thing, Mr. Gray, and that is th 
unless something better turns up in t 
meanwhile you withhold your answer | 
Woolf until late to-morrow.” 

“Sounds mysterious,” 
“What’s up?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted Triple 
“Maybe nothing, and again maybe som/ 
thing. It won’t do any harm to wait, an 
perhaps you won’t even have to wai 
You're a rich man in any case 

“That’s the joke of it,” laughed Jasol 
““Won’t father be furious?” 

They were at dinner when they heard tk 
toot e a motor horn followed by a viciot 
back fire. ; 

Tripler got up quickly and made for tk 
door. They heard him talking to someon 
outside—talking very cordially. Then the 
heard | him say “Wait! There’s an 
swer,’’ and he reappeared with a yello 
envelope i in his hand. A 

“Telegram for Mr. Jason Gray,’ he : 
nounced, and there was a note of triump 
and of excitement in his voice. i 

Jason tore off the end of the envelog D 
and read the message, at first to himse 
and then, dazedly, aloud: | 


said J aso 


“Offer you ten dollars more per acre it 
ranch than any bid you have at present. Repl} 
prepaid. ; 


Jason sat limp and Lue in his chait 
“Well?” queried Tripler. “That’s no 
a bad offer either, i is ite 
“It beats me!” gasped Jason. I 
beats me! Someone’s getting my goat.’ | 
“ Are you going to accept?” urged Tri 
ler. ‘The fellow outside’s waiting for 
answer.” } 
‘All right,’’ said Jason, “he’ll get it.’ 
He went over to the desk, took paper an¢ 
pencil and wrote: “ 


“Accepted. It will cost you one hundred eI 
an acre and it’s cheap at the price. v 
JASON Gray.” | 


“There!” he said. “Now I’m going té 
have a stiff drink.” j 


xvIT 


HEN Vivienne read Jason’s letter 
breaking—or rather requesting to be 
allowed to break—their engagement, she 
emitted a shrill scream and collapsed on 
the sofa. This was according to the b 
rules of procedure. Aunt Mabel hurried to 
fetch the brandy; and this, too, was ac- 
cording to the best rules of procedure. 
Under the warming influence of the 
brandy Vivienne sat up, patted her hair 
and marshaled her thoughts. In their cor- 
respondence she and Jason had been at 
odds for some time, and she was perh - 
not surprised to discover that at heart she 
experienced a feeling of relief that she was 
free. But there was one thing that vexed 
her—she had not been the liberator. If 
only it had been she who had written Jason 
to inform him that she felt that their love 
was dead, or at least badly wounded! 
With what sweet confidence, then, cou 
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Don’t tear off 


the old wooden shingles 
Lay Asbestos Shingles EN 


right over them 


DONT even bother to patch the old roof. 

You'll save a lot more money and 
worry in the end if you lay Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles over the old shingles 
right now. 


Economical P 
Yes, and better too 


Let the old roof alone. It’s an entirely sat- 
isfactory deck for your new Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. The workmen actually 
save time and labor because there’s no 
tearing up to be done. But aside from the 
economy of this method of re-roofing, think 
what you’ll have when the job is complete 
—not just another roof—but an everlasting, 
beautiful, fire-safe housetop of Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos, and under it a permanent 
insulating blanket afforded by the old pro- 
tected shingles. 


Saving money on the job actually re- 
sults in a more efficient roof. 

And you need never re-roof again 
because Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are permanent—asbestos rock fibre and 
Portland cement united under a tremen- 
dous pressure. 


No muss or dirt 


Tearing off the old shingles was always 
a nuisance and even a destruction—broken 
shrubbery, littered lawns, 
and a great clutter of 
splinters and dirt in and 
around the house. 

Obviously this new method 
avoids all this. It is the sort 
of a clean, quick job that 
the housewife appreciates. 


ERE’S a little book that owners and 
builders of homes will find very inter- 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are absolutely fire-proof. Throw G 

one into the furnace. It will come et 
out uncharred and unharmed. 


Fire-safe, of course 


Old roofs are often a constant fire menace. 
At any moment they may betray the homes 
they are supposed to protect. Covered with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles they are 
permanently fire-safed. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., who grade the fire-safety 
of building materials, give these shingles 
the highest rating. 


For new houses, too 


Of course¥ Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are just as desirable on a new 
house. These shingles are as durable as 
the asbestos rock from which they are 
made. They are absolutely weather-tight. 
There is nothing in them to decay or dry 
out, so they are practically 
indestructible. 
in touch with your 
local roofer. He will tell 
you all about shipping, 
weights, shapes, colors and 
prices. 


esting. It explains many phases of roofing 
ideas and economies. A post-card asking 
for ‘‘Re-roofing for the Last Time’’ will 
bring your copy. Address 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO,., Ltd.,Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 


Through — 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
ea Temperature Cements 
Asbestos Roofings 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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UNITED Morors SERVICE 


Feeling « of 
SS ecurit 


F your car is equipped with 

Delco, Klaxon or Remy, 
you have a comfortable feel- 
ing of security. You know 
you can rely upon the con- 
sistent performance of this 
electrical equipment. This 
sense of security is increased 
by the knowledge that factory 
service is close at hand, when- 
ever needed. 


There are over 225 Authorized Dis- 
tributors thruout the country, who 
display the hanging sign shown 
above. This sign is the symbol of 
authorized factory service—skilled 
workmanship and the use of gen- 
uine parts. 


In addition to these Authorized 
Distributors there are thousands of 
representative garages and dealers 
displaying the sign of a Registered 
Dealer. In villages and towns 
everywhere will be found Regis- 
tered Dealers who furnish the gen- 
uine parts necessary to make minor 
repairs. 


Service Parts 


Delco 


R HY o a 
Registered Dealer 


UNITED MoTORS SERVICE 


To Motorists —Write for the 
Service Directory, which lists 
Authorized Distributors. 


To Dealers — If interested in 
becoming an Authorized 
Distributor or Registered 
Dealer, write the Distributor 
Department. 


INCORPORATED 


_ Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
she have gone to Amos Powell and assured 
him that she had been unable to resist him; 
that she was his; that his love had made 
all other loves seem pale. And how pleased 
Amos would have been! 

Aunt Mabel, in whom she confided, of 
course, came forward with a useful sugges- 
tion. Aunt Mabel was more precious than 
rubies in crises like this. 

“Well, dearie,”’ she said, ‘‘all you have 
to do is to burn that letter and send young 
Gray a telegram breaking your engage- 
ment.. Who- knows you ever got that 
letter? Letters these days come late or 
never. Then you just tell Amos Powell you 
found you cared more for him -than for 
young Gray Gracious, dearie, how you do 
make trouble about nothing!”’ 

Vivienne was so pleased with this simple 
solution that she kissed Aunt Mabel 
heartily and gave her a fur neckpiece— 
slightly worn. Then she dispatched the 
telegram to Jason and summoned to her 
Amos Powell. Then she made herself as 
seductive as could be to receive him. - 

Amos came on the wings of love. His 
step was eager, his voice was eager, his 
handclasp was eager, and his look into her 
eyes was filled with a dictionary of words 
unsaid. Before he left her he had released 
at least a large minority of them. 

Aunt Mabel, after what she deemed a 
decent interval, could restrain her curiosity 
no longer, and entering the living room 
unannounced found them holding each 
other firmly. 

““Heavens!’’ she exclaimed with simu- 
lated surprise. “ Heavens! T had no idea! 
I beg your pardon!” 

“Come right in,’ 
“Come right in, Aunt Mabel. 
right. 

Br Well,” she said, “‘it certainly seems so.” 

“T’m the luckiest man in the world,” 
Amos continued with marked originality; 
but the broad smile on his ruddy round 
face was testimony to his sincerity. 

Aunt Mabel clasped her hands in joy. 

“Oh!” she said, and again: ‘‘Oh, I suah 
am glad! We-all are suah glad to have 
you in the family, Mistah Powell!” The 
soft Southern accent was on duty once 
more. 

“Thank you, Aunt Mabel,” said Amos 
with deep feeling. Then abruptly. he 
slapped his thigh, and turning to Vivienne, 
said: ‘I almost forgot. Excusable of me 
to forget, though, you must admit, at a 
time like this. I’ve got news for you, 
Vivienne. I don’t know whether it’s good 


’ called Amos joyously. 
It’s all 


pin 


A Child Singing 


OUR voice goes forth like a bird, 
Like a little white bird it flies. 

I listen—and what have I heard 
When the music dies? 


Only the meaning plain? 
Only. the ear-tuned note? 

Only the bird, again 
Singing by rote? 


Your voice has a finer art; 
It goes to a higher goal. 
I hear, tothe air of your heart, 
The verse of your soul! 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Hollyhocks 


pee E hollyhoeks are standing 
In line on gleaming line, 
Like soldiers at attenttion— 
See how their helmets shine! 
In-royal,-bright: battalions 
I watch them, row on row. 
Where will this glorious army be 
When autumn winds first blow? 


Ah! Scattered through my garden 
Their wounded forms will lie, 
In tattered, hushed confusion 
Beneath ‘a windy sky. 
And I shall praise their courage, 
Who faced the autumn storms 
Elate, and proud, imperial, 
In gorgeous uniforms. 


They go down to disaster, 
As men must face the years. 
The thunder of the summer 
Shakes all their upraised spears. 
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news or bad. But anyhow, it’s this: Gray 
has refused our offer of a hundred an acre 
for his ranch.” 

“He refused it!’? echoed Vivienne. 

“He’s an idiot! I always knew it,” 
Aunt Mabel emphatically. 

“Yes, he refused it. Upsher’s furious. 
Ha-ha!> Perfectly furious! He discharged 
our man Woolf, who was conducting the 
negotiations. Of course, I didn’t know 
whether to be glad or sorry until I saw you. 
It all depends on how you feel. How do 
you feel about it?” 

Vivienne drew herself up in great dignity. 

“Amos,”’ she said with a gesture worthy 
of Marie Antoinette brushing aside the 
canaille—‘‘Amos, after the way he has 
treated me, you must realize that anything 
Jason Gray chooses to do now or hereafter 
is a matter of absolutely no importance to 
me. I have swept him from my life.” 

““Good riddance to bad rubbish,”? mur- 
mured Aunt Mabel. 


“viit 


WO weeks later Mr. Tripler, Mary and 

Jason arrived in New York to consum- 
mate the deal with Caleb Gray. Old Caleb 
had given his son an appointment for three 
o’clock in the afternoon. He had tele- 
graphed Tripler privately to come to him 
at ten in the morning. 

“Glad to see you, Tripler,’”’ said Caleb. 
“Sit down.” 

Tripler obeyed. 

Caleb put aside a letter he had been 
reading, tilted back his chair and regarded 
his agent in silence for a space. Gradually 
a hint of a smile deepened the corners of his 
severe, narrow-lipped mouth. 

“Well, Tripler,’ he said, “haven’t you 
anything to report?”’ 

“There are several things, sir,” replied 
Tripler with perfect gravity—‘“‘several 
things of more or less importance. Perhaps 
the most important is that we have sold 
Gray Forks to Caleb Gray for a hundred 
and ten dollars an acre. Roughly speaking, 
that will bring us in something over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 

“Ts it worth it?”” demanded Caleb. 

“That, sir, is a question that no one can 
answer with certainty until the wells have 
been drilled. Powell, Upsher & Co., how- 
ever, offered as much as a hundred an 
acre.” 

Caleb smiled outright. 

“Pikers!”? he remarked. ‘Gray Forks 
is a mighty fine proposition. I happen to 
be in with the Carruthers crowd that are 
developing the adjoining property, and I 


said 


” 


Undaunted at their danger © 
They live, and die, and wait 

For June’s authentic footfall 
Returning to my gate. 


O brave and wondrous legions 
That guard the outer edge 

Of this small world, my garden, 
Beside the prim green hedge, 

I love your stalwart spirit 
That cannot be denied. 

You are the country’s glory, 
You are the country’s pride! 

—Charles Hanson Towne. | 


The Lonesome Land 


LOUDY in de day and de cloud by night ; 
Big furnace beller and de sparks 
a-rollin’ bright ; 
Work, nigger, work, when de boss stroll by, 
Sour as a crab with de lightnin’ in his 


eye. 
Sweat and tug while de big cranes jerk, 
And de ole engine mutter: “‘Work, nigger, 
work!” 
Not much time.to ’member. how it feels 
ya: Se all soakin’ in a nigger’s hide and 
eels; - 

Souf win’ callin’, fishin’ pole in hand, 
Layin’ on de levee in Lonesome Land. 


Layin’ on de levee while de ole river creeps, 

Hidin’ of de bank whyar de alligator sleeps; 

Red hawk wingin’, buzzard sailin’ by, 

Li'l white streamers crawliv’ wp de sky; 

Cabin in de clearin’, trail a-runnin’ back, 

Guineas on de back fence hollerin’ “ Dot- 
rack!”’ 

Une’ Eph a-dozin’, banjo i in his hand, 

Spring up and comin’ in de Lonesome ‘Land. 


July 16, 


know. I’m no sentimental fool, Tri 

I wasn’t just giving my son ae \ 

what else? Tell me something I d 

know.” | 

“Oh,” said Tripler, “‘nothing mue 
importance. It seems young Jason ( 
is going to marry a girl called Mary 1 
ler—that’s about all.” 

Then old Caleb, for perhaps the first 
in months, laughed aloud; and he go 
and slapped Tripler on the back. ; 

“Well, well!” he said. ‘Well, 1 
We're not such idiots after all, are we, 7 
ler? Proximity—that’s what does 
Proximity—I told you so! Fine, Trip] 
that’s fine! Best piece of business I 
put over in my life! I’m not, a drin 
man, Tripler, but by Gad 

He drew a bunch of keys from his Pe 
and unlocked a drawer of the desk. 
tenderly he produced a curiously sh 
bottle—a bottle such as Tripler had 
seen for almost two years. Its cross se 
was not round, but triangular, with 
cave sides. 

Caleb set two glasses on the desk 
poured into them a topaz-colored li 
It came out through a narrow cap or 
head of the bottle with an | 
gurgling sound. Tripler moved uneasi 
his chair and licked his lips. 

“Be patient, you Scotchman!” adj 

Caleb. “Water?” . 

“In that?” cried Tripler. ‘‘Here 
Caleb handed Tripler one of the gle| 
“Now,” he said solemnly, “we will 

to the health of the bride and groom,’ 

“We will!” said Tripler. aq 

‘They touched glasses and drank. — 

“Now,” said Caleb, “we break 
glasses.” 

They sent them crashing into the t 
fireplace. | 

“Ah!” sighed Tripler, passing his 
across his bushy mustache. ‘Ah | 

For a space they were silent, iol . 
an occasional long sigh from the Se} 
man. 

‘““Well,”’ said Caleb at length, oa tf 
we may call this a red-letter day.”? | 

Tripler did not answer. His eyes 
on the strangely shaped bottle. 

“We’ re both pretty well please 
guess,’ said Caleb. “I don’t thin) 
made any mistake, eh?”’ 

““We made one, sir,” replied Tripl 

“We made one? How? What: @ 
mean?”’ 

“T think,” said Tripler slowly, wi 
eyes ever on the bottle—“‘I think, sir, 
it was a mistake to break the glasses,’ I 


=X. : Weepecuaen 


Let de furnace beller and de engines bet 
and hum, 

While de ole crane’s jerkin’ and pound! 
like a drum; 

Never ketch dis nigger when his feet is | 
headed souf, 

Fo’ dey’s money in his pocket and dey 
honey in his mouf. 

Fo’ de dogwood’s a-bustin’ in de bud | a: 
through de cane 

De red houn’s tratlin’ de ole red fox ag 

Malindy’s at de big house and white fos 
never see 

Lil’ covered basket she’ s fetchin’ ho 
me; 

What use a nigger workin’ from mornin 
the night— 

(Unless he’s workin’ white folks )—whel 
got de right 

Of fishin’ fo’ de mudcat hidin’ in de sof 

And layin’ on de levee in de Lonesome Li 


4 
eye! s 
Never Aes dis darky when it find hin 
loafin’ by, 
Ain't gwan to fin’ him! Fo’ dis niggei 
headed souf 
With money in his britches and honey 
his mouf— 
Honey fo’ Malindy in de big house at 
ease, 
Bossin’ other niggers and totin’ of de] 
Whyar de sunlight’s drippin’ yeller ant 
rain is sof’ as silk, 
And de dogwood blooms a-droppin’ on? 
bayou, white as milk; 
And de mawkin’ bird a-sassin’ and a ni® 
forehead fanned 
By dem April breezes blowin’ on de Lon 
Land. —Mary Lanier Magru 


So ws good-by, boss, with de lightnin 


; peered through the branches. The 

was not yet so thick as to conceal 
‘act that there really was a nest. 

3ut it may not be finished,” he told 


e gave him a look that made him feel 
ae 
ay, there may be nothing i in ieee 

id defiantly. ‘I’m going to see.’ 
fore she could restrain him he made a 
andswung himself up into the branches. 
Yh, see how you are frightening them!” 
cried i in distress. 
ck made no answer, but climbed up- 
_ while the birds scolded madly. Ina 
ent or two he began to descend, and 
ped lightly to the ground. 
Ine egg,” he reported grimly. “One 
green egg! Sara darling, don’t look 
>that way. You’re not mad, are you?”’ 
nly hurt,”’ replied Sara. “I thought 
anderstood.” 
e fumbled in the chintz bag that she 
ed and pulled out a handkerchief with 
/ she dabbed her eyes. 

a—Sara dear,” said Dick with quick 
ence, “don’t do that! I givein. You 
iA honey, I said from the first that I 
dn’t want to Please! I just 
v that maybe—Sara!” 

re you going to leave them alone?” 
1 Sara, taking the handkerchief from 

e. 

Mirrse Iam,” said Dick. 

nd not disturb them in any way, or 
aybody else disturb them?” 
yes. You know what that means, of 
e. By the time we’re ready Swope 
ye too busy to take the contract.” 
know, dear,”’ said Sara, “but it won’t 
ry long. Do you think I’m foolishly 
mental, Dick?’ 
ir—why, no, not a bit! 
'm just as sorry as you are. But you 
dn’t, would you? You couldn’t have 
ieart to. That’s one thing I always 

_in you, Dick—you’re so kind.” 
ust one egg,’’ Dick murmured thought- 

“Wnough to queer everything, and 
nough ——” 

* you don’t feel willing to wait,’”’ Sara 
sted with a slight note of asperity. 
‘wait,’ said Dick; “but you bet you 
; find me urging the birdlings | to stay 
‘their little wings are stronger.” 
ey walked back almost in silence; 
‘with a sense of injury, struggling 
st his better self, and Sara thought- 
sad. At the Westcott gate Dick said: 
], I won’t come in just now, Sara.” 
ist as you like,” said she indifferently. 
ll be around this evening—if you 
‘me to.” 
|h, Dick!” said Sara. 

'dthen Dick’s betternature triumphed. 
weetheart,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re the dear- 
Dasermi little angel ever, and I’m an 


" 


‘\base-minded, brutal bounder. It’s all 
| dearest. The birds shall stay until 
ows come home and I won’t say an- 
1 word. Forgive me?” 

‘think you’re as sweet as you can be,” 
vet “Are you coming in now?” 


ve got to go and see Swope now and 
im we can’t start work on the house 
haway—talk things over with him and 
hat the prospect is. I’ll be over after 
|r and tell you all about 1H? 
‘m so sorry, Dick.” 

‘ know it,” replied the young man. 
‘ope the builder was sorry too. 
jather counted on that job. 
‘f course, if you want to look around 
ile and see if you can get it done 
heaper, all right; but I tell you, Mr. 
ar, I’ve given you bed-rock figures 
at job—to do a first-class job i in every 
2%. I wouldn’t no more’n come out 
on it—to do good work. If it wasn’t 
business is a little slack right rs 
1e wanting to keep my men busy, I 
n’t touch it at the figure I gave you. 
) eet get that price shaved a little, a 

or so, by looking around and tak- 

') five hundred dollars’ worth of time, 
4ou wouldn’t get good work. They’d 
1) on you. I’ve got two big jobs right 
Wn prospect, but I figure a bird i in the 
lis worth two in the bush.” 

ou’ve said something, Mr. Swope!” 
F ed Dick. ‘There never was anything 
than that. By the way, do you hap- 
ow anything about birds?” 
replied Mr. Swope, “‘I can’t say 

a general way, there are some 
und this town I’m dead onto, like 


He 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


that Moseley Garage feller. Say, I took 
my car to that 

“Well, to get back to the house,’”’ Dick 
interrupted, “it isn’t that I’m dissatisfied 
with the price, but, as I say, a little matter 
has come up that will hold me back for a 
while.” 

“How long?” 

“T couldn’t say exactly.” 

“Tf you’re pinched for cash we could put 
a little mortgage on the house. I’d give 
you plenty of time. You could make your 
own terms.” 

“Tt’s not that at all,’’ Dick assured him. 
“T could advance you some money if you 
would agree to start the work and rush it 
through when I was ready for you. That is 
what I wanted to ask you.” 

Mr. Swope shook his head. 

“Nossir,” he said. ‘I couldn’t drop 
some other work to take yours up any time 
you was ready. That wouldn’t be right. 
Another thing, we’ve got to the peak of 
low prices for lumber right now. I look for 
it to go up—and all kinds of building ma- 
terial. But if you’ve got the money and 
the lot’s clear and you’ve decided what 
kind of a house you want, what’s to hinder 
me going to work on it right now? If you 
aren't ready to move in, the plaster will 
have that much more time to dry.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Dick. “I can’t 
explain just now, but we can’t begin work 
yet. You say you don’t know anything 
about birds?”’ 

“No, Mr. Palmer, I don’t know nothing 
about birds,’ replied Mr. Swope rather 
surlily. ‘‘Wottinell have birds got to do 
with it?” 

That, however, was what Dick did not 
inform him. 

Sara was very nice to Dick that night, 
and he left her almost persuaded that she 
was right about the thing, even if it seemed 
a little foolish at first. ‘‘The poor mother 
bird!”” “Her gallant little mate!” It 
would certainly be a shabby trick to evict 
them. What a soft-hearted little darling 
Sara was! Something holy in the way she 
looked when she made that touching plea 
for the tiny lovers. And another thing: 
It wouldn’t be very auspicious to start a 
home by breaking up a home, as Sara said. 
Might be a jinx—no telling. There was 
that Ancient Mariner Johnny who shot the 
albatross. That bird didn’t do a thing to 
him. 

All the same—why, it knocked every 
fond calculation galley-west! All very well 
to talk about things being happy the way 
they are! Happy, of course, but being en- 
gaged and having your girl practically 
monopolized by her family, and people all 
the time dropping in and congratulating 
and asking fool questions and gushing— 
well, long engagements might be all right 
for some stodgy couples; but here Dick 
had been supposing it was only a question 
of rushing construction and having the 
plaster dry up during the honeymoon trip! 

As for Sara—well, Sara was very, very 
happy. She not only had the consciousness 
that she was loved by the man of her choice, 
but she rejoiced with the knowledge that 
she could influence him for good, bring out 
his better nature, mold him, as it were, to 
her will. Could any girl ask for more? She 
knew that Dick had set his heart on their 
early marriage and she had not altogether 
reluctantly fallen in with his views. Truly 
it would be wonderful to be together— 
their own two selves! But she wasn’t so 
awfully keen to hasten the happy day un- 
reasonably. It was a day to dream of, just 
as the little house was a house to dream of. 
She set the water color of the front eleva- 
tion upon her toilet table that night and 
dreamed and dreamed about it, with wide- 
open eyes, for hours and hours after the 
rest of the family were in bed. It was sig- 
nificant that in the division of the plans she 
had taken the water color and Dick had 
taken the specifications and blue print, and 
as it should be, of course. 

Well, Dick had given in beautifully, bless 
him! He had hated to—oh, he had hated 
to! Not that he was cruel; he was the 
kindest thing that ever was. But perhaps 
he had been a little selfish about those dear 
little birds until she, Sara, had moved him 
to self-sacrifice. So Sara thought. 

And, in the meantime, being engaged was 
perfectly fascinating and adorable. The 
congratulations that irked Dick so sorely 
she loved; the gush was delectable; the 
fuss that bored him to extinction she found 


highly agreeable. And Dick’s ring looked 


so—so wonderful, and it was such a pleas- 
ure to relinquish her hand to a girl friend 
and let her turn it over and admire it, and 
at the dances—she had attended two since 
their engagement—it was such fun having 
the men reproach her and tell her about 
their blasted lives, joking of course. She 
wouldn’t want to blast anybody’s life. She 
did feel a little guilty about Frank Eldridge, 
though. He didn’t really say so much, but 
his expression once was absolutely tragic. 


Yes, being engaged was very satisfactory | 


for the present. 

During the next day Dick discovered 
that the employes of the paper concern 
were deplorably ignorant of ornithology. 
He asked one after another of the fellows 
what they knew about birds; and not a liv- 
ing soul knew the first thing about them. 
Young Bentinck said he vaguely remem- 


bered them—hot—in conjunction with cold | 
bottles, but he supposed the Eighteenth | 


Amendment had abolished them both to- 


gether; Johnson said he once rode in an | 


owl taxi, but he didn’t know much about 
their habits. The nearest approach to real 


information that Dick obtained was from | 
the elevator boy, who said he had been | 


down over Sunday to his uncle’s farm in 
Ottawa. 

“Much bird life there?” 
casually. 

“Only birds I seen was chickens. 
M’uncle raises these here white leghorns,”’ 
the young fellow answered. 

““Tneubators, I suppose,” 
ing his way. 

“‘No, nests, I guess. We raised them that 
way, I know. I didn’t ask, 
ain’t interested in them kind of chickens.” 

“Do you remember how many eggs a 
hen—er—accumulates before she starts to 
hatch?” 

“How many in a setting? Thirteen, I 
guess—or fourteen.” 

“T think thirteen must be right,’ said 
Dick. ‘‘How long do they take to hatch 
out the chickens?”’ 

“‘T d’know,”’ replied the youth. ‘‘ Ninety 
days, I guess. No, that ain’t right. Maybe 
it’s nineteen. I don’t know, though, Mr. 
Palmer.” \ 

“T guess you don’t,” said Dick gloomily. 

Thirteen days, if the boy was right. He 
had seemed sure about that. Twelve days 
now, supposing that the poor mother bird 
laid anegg aday. But she might not. He 
had heard that hens were irregular and ca- 
pricious. It might take close to a month 
before the fluffy nestlings chipped their 
shells. 

Dick got into a quite melancholy frame 
of mind about it, and when he went to see 
Sara that evening, Mr. Westcott, who was 
sitting on the porch, noticed the absence of 
his usually glad expression and mentioned it. 

“Why, I’m a little disappointed about 
this building business,’’ Dick replied. “You 
hadn’t heard about it?’’ He explained. 

“H’m!”’ said the old gentleman. ‘“‘Sara’s 
idea, eh?”’ 

“And mine,” Dick loyally hastened to 
assure him. “Of course it would be tough 
on the birds to oust them. I agree with 
Sara that it can’t be done. I told her so. 
The darn thing is they’ve only got one 
measly little eae laid. Say, how long does 
it take 

“T don’t know a thing about birds,”’ said 
Mr. Westcott. ‘But, Dick, what’s the 
matter with taking the nest out of that tree 
and putting it into one of the others, egg 
and all?” 

“Fine!” cried Dick, his face glowing with 
joy. “The very thing! If I had thought of 
that before I’d have saved a whole day. 
Sara’s in the house, isn’t she?”’ 

Mr. Westcott called to him just as he 
reached the front door, “Oh, Dick!”’ 

He beckoned the young man close to him 
and lowered his voice: 

‘Sara ate an egg for breakfast this morn- 
ing, soft-boiled. I saw her eat it.’’ 

They exchanged grins and Dick went 
into the house. 

Some time elapsed before Dick broached 


Dick asked 


said Dick, feel- 


the subject; in fact, some swift succession | 


of delicious moments that brought the 


hands of the mantel clock pretty close to | 


Dick’s usual hour of departure. Sara was 
so gay, so charming, so lovely and loving, 
so altogether Sara that it seemed a pity to 
bring up anything that might even for an 
instant disturb the harmony of their dis- 
course and their silences, but it had to come. 


though. I } 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


The Skill 


is in the Can! 


HERE’S one big reason why 
a million men have renewed 
their cars with Murphy Da-cote. 
It’s because no great painting 
ability is required to get a good job. 

When you paint your own car, 
of course, you won’t get a super- 
fine professional job. But you'll 
get the same high class finish that 
has made a million men boosters 
for Da-cote. 

When you see how smoothly 
and evenly this enamel flows like 
rich cream, you'll understand. 
Brush marks and laps disappear 
like magic after each stroke. It’s 
fascinating. The skill isin the can! 

Da-cote means—“‘A coat today 
—dry tomorrow.” 


Give your car her brilliant “‘coming- 
out” dress next Saturday. Send us a pos- 
tal for your nearest dealer’s name and the 
Da-cote Color Card. Pick your favorite 
combination from black and white and 
ten popular colors. Invest in Da-cote 
and a brush. Then put in two hours 
of fun and have a new car for Sunday. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. If 
you drive another make of car send for our Booklet, 
“Correct Lubrication.” 


Why a kord engine need not over- 
heat- even at equator temperature 


EAT is a good thing in 
your Ford engine—up to 
a certain point. 


The higher the temperature 
of operation, up to the point 
where steam issues from the radi- 
ator cap, the better will your en- 
gine perform and the less will be 
your fuel consumption. 


But—the temperature of your 
engine must not be increased by 
the heat caused by metallic con- 
tact. That is dangerous. Bind- 
ing of the moving part will follow 
and excessive evaporation of 
water—steam issuing from the 
radiator cap is a warning that 
friction is taking its toll. 

Only by the use of the correct 
lubricating oil can metallic con- 
tact be prevented. 


In many tropical countries 
where the thermometer stays 
steadily above 100° F. you will find 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ is by far 


the most used oil for 


‘Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” retains 


its lubrication value under high 
temperatures. It reaches every 
moving friction surface, permit- 
ting no excess friction heat. The 
ability of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
to absorb and radiate heat is due 
to its high quality and to its cor- 


rect body and character. 


In July and August this pro- 
tection against overheating is 
vital to your Ford. Foreconomy’s 
sake it is a necessity. 


When changing to Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E”’ do not flush the en- 
gine with kerosene. A part of the 
kerosene will remain in the splash 
troughs and tend to destroy the 
lubricating qualities of the newoil. 


In the differential of your Ford 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ““CC”’ or 
Mobilubricant as specified by the 


Chart of Recommendations. 


Send for our booklet, ‘Your 
Ford—Four Economies in its 
In writ- 


Ford cars. 


Why? Because 
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“Oh, as to our feathered friends,” said 
Dick with an attempted casual tone. 
“Sweetheart, I’ve thought of a perfectly 
simple and easy way of overcoming that 
little difficulty.’”’ He laughed rather nery- 
ously as he noted the instant change in 
Sara’s expression. “Easy as falling off a 
log, darling,” he went on. “We move’em.” 

“Move them!” Sara echoed. 

“Sure! No packing, no inconvenience 
whatever, safety in transit absolutely 
guaranteed, nothing disturbed. Our skilled 
expert simply climbs the tree with a saw, 
saws off the branch containing the little 
nest, splices the branch to a well-chosen 
limb of an adjoining tree without any pos- 
sibility of breakage, and there you are. 
Everybody pleased and no harm done.’’ 
He beamed at her. 

Sara was not pleased. She was decidedly 
disappointed in Dick. She had bent him to 
her will only to have him spring back as 
soon as she removed the gentle pressure she 
had exerted. He had merely feigned com- 
pliance until he could think of some in- 
genious pretext for opposing her. He was 
absolutely spoiling everything with his hor- 
rid, unromantie, practical ideas. 

“Please don’t, Dick,’ she said coldly, re- 
leasing herself from his embrace. 

“Well, honey?” said Dick after a mo- 
ment or two. 

“T thought we were not going to discuss 
this any further. You told me that you 
weren’t going to, and I expected you to 
keep your word. I’m sorry that you don’t 
seem to consider your promise binding.” 

“But listen, sweetheart,’ Dick pleaded. 
“T thought—don’t you think it’s a good 
scheme?”’ 

“T don’t,” replied Sara: “I think it’s 
shameful. How-can those poor little things 
know what you are doing? Don’t you un- 
derstand the agony they would suffer, see- 
ing their home torn away?” 

“But they would see where it was taken 
to,”’ said Dick. ‘‘I call that mighty decent 
treatment. Listen, dear! Suppose you and 
I found a nice little house empty and 
calmly proceeded to move in, and when the 
owner came around I bounced out and 
handed him a few wallops. Don’t you 
think he’d be acting pretty white if he said: 
‘Look here, folks, I don’t want to break up 
your home. If you don’t mind I’ll move 
this little cottage over on my adjoining lot. 
I’ll foot the bills, and I’ll be glad to have 
you for neighbors. Fact is we rather like 
our location here—if you don’t mind.’”’ 

“You might as well go and say that to 
the birds,’ suggested Sara sarcastically. 
“Dick, you saw their terror, their ys 

Dick was rude enough to interrupt again. 

“No terror about it, and no agony,’ he 
said impatiently for Dick. ‘“‘They were 
just a little excited. You can’t make me 
believe they are going to suffer any agony 
over an egg. You probably ate an egg for 
your breakfast this morning. Did you 
think of the agony of the poor hen td 

That was just a little too much. Sara 
arose and surveyed him for an instant from 
her full queenly height of five feet nothing 
very much, and then walked from the 
room, closing the door behind her. By the 
time Dick got it open again she was speed- 
ing up the staircase, and disappeared just 
as he called her. He waited a moment and 
then called again—not too loudly, for he 
feared some of the family might be abed; 
but the door of the breakfast room opened 
and Mrs. Westcott appeared. 

“Was that you calling, Dick?’”’ she in- 
quired. 

“T was calling Sara, Mother Westcott,’ 
Dick explained. “I think—I believe she 
has gone to her room.” 

“Have you been fussing?” asked the 
matron with a half smile. 

“Oh, no,” replied Dick lamely. ‘‘I—I 
just spilled a few beans, that’s all.’”’ 


July 16 


as bad as this. Now Sara thought t) 
was a stony-hearted Hun and, morec 
rotter with no regard for his pledged 
And that was a bad break, raggir 
about her breakfast egg, although——\; 
he had spilled the beans sure enoug] ; 
things would never be the same. 4 
king’s horses—that was an egg toi 
course! What else would it be! And id 
people always talk about hatchingn 
chief? Sure! 

He had a sleepless night, for anothig 
picion was forming in his mind. Put 
baldly, was Sara stalling? Could it it 
it was not so much compassion fi | 
birds as a desire to postpone the wid 
indefinitely? Did she feel, perhaps, |n 
giving that she had mistaken a meren 
for the real thing? There was evide 
the contrary, and yet some of those)t 
fellows might 

Yes, he had a bad night of it, and jm 
be imagined that the day following ws: 
free from care. Twining, his boss|] 
spoken about the honeymoon vacatia t 
Dick had tentatively asked for, anc 
himself*had been obliged to stall in ¢ 
ner that embarrassed him. 

Just to pass the time, not that it 
to matter much, Dick hurried over 
public library after a hasty lunch 
what he called a little dope on wild 
He consulted two or three sparse 
ities, who, though they were quit 
municative concerning the diet 
different species, their plumage, the 
itat, their flight and seasons of mig 
were very reticent about the per 
incubation, the number of their broo 
the time it took them to acquire f 
enough to fly. All Dick gathered 
probability that the birds were th 
That was a clew, but not conclusiv: 
speak. 

“T don’t care if they lay fifty an 
six months to hatch and make the 
self-supporting,’’ Dick decided. ‘“ 
if Sara really isn’t stalling. I’ll m 
think that I don’t care, anyway.” 


Mrs. Westcott did speak to Sara. 
listened with patience, and when he 
ent ran down with a final exhoiat 
against foolishness, then, and not 
then, she spoke. q 

“Mother dear,’’ she said with a jr 
sad and simple dignity, “you just 
understand. I don’t think there wold 
the slightest use of my trying to exp 
you. You either feel or you do not fil.’ 

“Fiddle!”’ said Mrs. Westcott. 
I’ve said all I’m going to. But let ie: 
you one thing: If you play fast artlo 
with a young man—any young mar-l 
likely to get loose.” 

‘Please, mother dear!’’ . 

Mother dear left the room in the pm 
manner known as flouncing. Sara wi 
wearily to her mirror and languidly D 
a touch of powder to the end of hen 
which emotion had slightly reddened W 
a little more spirit she adjusted a vey 
coming spring hat on her shining reg 
locks, and throwing her fox fur ovr! 
arm went downstairs and out of the ot 

f 

“Isabelle,” called Mrs. Ritchie, Ht 
Westcott girl is over in the lot.” ' 

‘“‘What do I care?” returned Isatlle 

“But the young man—what) 
name?—isn’t with her. She’s all alo2’ 

“Want me to go out and cheer hrt 
What’s she doing?” 

“Come and see. She’s sitting (1 
stump. Perhaps she’s waiting foili 
Come and tell me if that isn’t a nq! 
she’s wearing.” : 

“T’ll be there in a minute or two.’ 

“‘Tsabelle!”’ 

“Well, what is it now? 
hands in the flour.” 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer it is safest to purchase 
in original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


Domestic Branches: 


pew or he departed and smiled a melancholy smile 
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“Well, if I were you I wouldn’t go down 
on my hands and knees to pick them up,” 
Mrs. Westcott advised. ‘“‘You don’t want 
me to call her?” 

“Oh, no,” said the young man. “Thank 
you, but don’t trouble. It’s getting pretty 
late and I’ll be getting on my way. Good 
night, Mother Westcott.” 

“Good night, Dick.’’ Then, “I heard 
about the birds.’’ She laughed. “I'll talk 
to Sara.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” thought Dick as 


gestion. If he had had any sense he would 
have kept his mouth shut about those darn 
birds. It wouldn’t have been anything like 


“Tsabelle, that girl’s crazy. She 
looking up into a tree, and now she iW 
ing her fur as if she was frantic. Ifo 


coming bring your opera glasses. 


» 


was carrying on with before.” 

It wasn’t. It was a young man /!} 
name of Francis Eldridge, and Sai\¥ 
surprised to encounter him as she rar/lo 
the steep bank to the sidewalk. Heit 
off his black slouch hat with a gracef 


all the conventions, be seeking oblivm! 


some foreign shore and not obtrudiz! 
(Continued on Page 38) a 


ball! 


— 
— 
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Above is shown actual photograph of 
a Tarvia road. Roads like this are 
mudless, dustless, frost-proof and 
traffic-proof 365 days in the year. 


. The Road Commissioner Was Thinking 
_ of His Boyhood Days— 


| The road commissioner pointed to the map. proof, dustless and mudless. How Tarvia roads stand up under 


“Right there, gentlemen, as a boy on my way to school, I used all kinds of weather and trying traffic conditions.. He showed them 


Bpigsetfatmn wagons btuck: hub-deep in the mud. how the low upkeep and lasting quality of Tarvia roads save in 
| actual dollars and cents more than enough to pay for the original 


' “That was twenty years ago. And today our roads are the same _ cost of Tarvia construction. 
muddy swamps in spring and fall, still choking with dust in sum- 
mer, impassable in winter. It’s a disgrace. 


| “Why, gentlemen, our farmers can’t even get their produce to Today, with an increasing network of Tarvia roads, this once- 
market on time. A new family hasn’t settled in the county for stuck-in-the-mud community is alive and growing. The running 
over a year. Our stores are losing business. We’re all losing money time to town 1s now a matter of minutes—not hours. Farm produce 

and we will—until we get good roads.” is easily carried to nearby trading centers. Hauling costs are lower 


and profits greater. The old cross-roads schools have made way for 
a modern central graded school. And in many other ways their 
road investment is putting them “on the map.” 


“But, man, think of the taxes. The cost of construction and 
maintenance,” argued one of the others. 
« Bey FOES IE Ct ae those things,” continued the commissioner. Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in constructing new 
Here’s the solution— rhs ; etoes 1! 
roads or repairing old ones. One Tarvia road in your community 
‘Then he told them about Tarvia—how Tarvia may be used to will prove to you and your townspeople how Tarvia roads increase 
build modern, traffic-proof roads, making them waterproof, frost- | property values and thereby decrease taxes. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, 
The Barrett Company has organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. If you will write 
to the nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the asking. If you want 
BETTER ROADS and LOWER TAXES, this department 


can greatly assist you. Booklets free on request. 


G\ 


ibe Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston : St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
} Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
| Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta The Company Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington 
Johnstown Lebanon ‘Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston Denver 
_ THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Yoronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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POUL LCL 


Relaxes 
Nerve Tension 


When you are almost on 
the verge of shrieking when 
something goes wrong it gen- 
erally means that some slight 
form of indigestion has the 
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better of you. 


Often such cases may be 
prevented by the slower mas- 
tication of your food and the 
routine use of Beeman’s Orig- 
inal Pepsin Gum after each 
meal. 


American Chicle Company 
New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
miserable presence on your happiness. I’d 
like to go abroad; but, you see, I can’t 
afford it. I don’t mind telling you that, 


“Why, how you talk!” said Sara. “‘How 
very silly! Obtruding your presence!” 

“T thought I saw you waving and I 
couldn’t resist coming over to see,’’ the 
young man explained humbly. ‘It was 
weak, but I’m afraid I am rather weak 
where you are concerned, Sara— Miss West- 
cott. I beg your pardon. I thought you 
might be in distress. Do you mind much if 
I walk with you to the corner?” 

“Of course I don’t,” Sara told him. ‘‘And 
why are you calling me Miss Westcott? I 
wish you wouldn’t do so, Frank.” Francis 
shrugged his shoulders. *There’s no reason 
why we can’t be friends,” said Sara. 

“Tt would be sweet, were it possible,’”’ he 
sighed. 

“Of course it’s possible. I told you that 
I would always be your friend, and I 
wouldn’t have said that if I hadn’t meant 
it. Please be friends, Frank.’ She smiled 
at him brightly. 

He made no reply, but gathered enough 
of his little black mustache between his 
finger and thumb to pull as he walked along. 

“About that waving, a little bird flew 
down and pecked at me as I stood under 
the tree,’’ Sara explained. ‘Poor little fel- 
low, I think he was afraid I had designs on 
his nest. His mate was with him.” 

“Happy bird!” said Francis. 

“T love birds. I think they’re adorable. 
Can you imagine people not loving them 
or wanting to protect them?’ 

“T can’t,”’ Francis spoke emphatically. 
“nbe sight of a caged bird infuriates me. 
The song of a bird! How it uplifts the soul! 
How every note of their divine melody 
thrills the sense! It seems a transmission 
of the ecstasy of the singer. ‘High-piping 
Pehlevi, with “Wine! Wine! Wine!’’’ 
Omar should have written ‘Love! Love! 
Love!’ But that is not for me. For me, 
the raven croak, ‘Never more, never 
more!’”’ 

His voice deepened and faltered. Sara 
sighed sympathetically. 

“But I think you would want to protect 
anything,’ Francis resumed. ‘“‘Your ten- 
der heart o 

“Tt really isn’t hard, although you told 
me it was.”’ 

“Oh, that! You were not to blame. It 
was my madness, my presumption. I 
never really thought you hard-hearted. 
You remind me irresistibly of Chaucer’s 
Prioress. You remember?” 

“N-not exactly,” said Sara. ‘‘We had 
him in third-year English, I think. He’s 
fascinating, but—isn’t he the one who 
spells so badly? What did he say that re- 
minds you of me?” 

“T should have to read it to you,” said 
Francis. ‘“‘But she was all conscience and 
tender heart. It’s really a beautiful por- 
trait.’ Again Sara sighed. ‘‘You’re not 
happy, Sara,” said Francis suddenly. 
‘‘Something has elena and if I were 
your friend—if I could 

“T hope you are,’ med are “But what 
makes you think I’m not happy?” 

“You’ve been crying. I noticed it as 
soon as I saw you.” 

paler silly sometimes, and cry about 
nothing,” said Sara. “But who is happy? 
What is happiness? Sometimes we think 
we are happy, and then 

“T know,” Francis told her. 
stand.” 

“T think understanding is wonderful,’ 
said Sara. ‘So few people do.” 

“Love is understanding,” said the young 
man. 

“Won’t you come in?” Sara invited. 
They had arrived at the Westcott front 
gate and Francis had opened it for her. 

“T think I would better not,” he said. 
‘Sometime, perhaps, when—I believe this 
is Palmer coming,” he observed, glancing 
down the road. 

‘And you must bring that book with you 
when you come—Chaucer. I’m crazy to 
hear about the Prioress,”’ Sara told him. 

Without assenting he gave another of 
those wan smiles, raised his hat and saun- 
tered away. 

Dick came up at a brisk pace. There was 
a smile on his face, but not at all a melan- 
choly one. 

“T wish I had made Frank shake hands 
with me,”’ thought Sara. 

BS Aa, lady fair,” was Dick’s almost off- 
hand greeting. ‘‘Here’s a peace offering.” 
He presented her with an oblong package, 
at the sight of which she felt her heart 


“T under- 


softening a little towards him. 
have been roaming with my hated ri 
he continued in the most light-hearted 
imaginable. ‘‘Poor old Frank!” 

“T don’t know that he is an ob 
pity,” said Sara as she laid a light han 
her lover’s arm and accompanied him t¢ 
porch. She laid the package on the 
table and seated herself in the hic 
rocker. 

“Come and sit in the swing,” Di 
vited. “I want to hold your hand a 
can’t do it inconspicuously where you a) 

“‘T’d sooner be where I am. Why do 
say poor old Frank?” 

“Because I’m sorry for him. Aren’ty 
I think most people regard him mo 
sorrow than in anger. He really can’t) 
most of it.’ 

Sara frowned and opened her packag 
sweets, carefully smoothing the blue ri 
that she untied from the box. 

“They’ re lovely,” she said unenthus 
tically. ‘‘Come here and I’ll give you 0 

“Smoking,” said Dick from the sw 
waving his cigar at her. 

Sara felt sorry that she had made 
offer. It was no small privilege for a 
man to have a bonbon popped i 
mouth by her rosy little thumb and 
finger. She knew it, and Dick had aly 
seemed to appreciate that special © 
Sometimes he caught her. fingers b 
his teeth and growled and had to have 
ears pulled before he released her. 
ever, she helped herself to a maple 
tion and then asked him what it was: 
Frank could not help. 4 

“Do you mean his good manners ¢ 
fine nature?’’ she inquired further. 
suppose he is to be rather pitied for han 
them, but, as you say, he really can’t] 
it. I must be rather odd myself, bec 
like him for those very things.” ! 

“That’s good,” said Dick, Flowing 
perfect smoke rings. ‘‘Did you take hir 
see your birds?” ; 

“Are you going to begin that agai 
Sara asked him icily. 

“T hope you don’t think I’m going 
oppose you any further about that,” 
Dick. ‘I’m not. To tell you the tr 
honey, I believe that it’s a good thing, a 
all, that they did choose that partic 
tree. The more I think of it the surer I 
that they’ve really done us a favor byh 
ing things up for a while. You see, sw 
ness, if I have a fault, I’m rather too 


time to think it over calmly he’d find 
perhaps he didn’t want it at all. Do 
get me? I mean about this house of 0 
I heard to-day that prices for all builc 
material were dropping, and we all kh 
that wages are falling. A year from now 
might get our little home built for so 
where about half what it would cost n 
Or we might get a much larger and f 
one put up for about the same money, 
not altogether sure that I fancy that 
lonial type, anyway. I expect I’ve bee 
little too impulsive, as I say.’ 

Sara looked over at him with a queer 
pression and nibbled at her candy. 

“After all, we're happy with things | 
the way they are,’”’ Dick went on betw 
pufis of his cigar. ‘‘Let well enough al 
isn’t an altogether foolish saying, I supp: 
Another thing that I’ve been thinkin) 
that if the birds hadn’t made it imposs 
for us to build and we’d gone ahead 
was my first impulse to do—well, I | 
I’d have neglected my work more 
to hurry the building along, and w 
busy at the office right now. Then / 
would be my honeymoon vacation righ’ 
the time when several contracts are ex 
ing and need looking after.” % 

“T see,’ said Sara. ‘‘Us getting ma 
would interfere with your business. 
haps being engaged interferes with 
Perhaps in your impulsive way you h 
rushed into an engagement with me W 
by waiting a little you might get a fi 
ane larger girl who wouldn’t be silly ab 

irds.’ 

“N-no,” replied Dick coolly, “I woult 
say that. You’re quite fine enough for 
and I wouldn’t ‘care particularly to 
anybody bulkier. You haven’t noticed 
rambling out for afternoon walks with 
other girls since I knew you, have 
Sara?” 

“T suppose you are hitting at me no’ 
said Sara. “I met Frank Eldridge quite 
accident this afternoon, and I enjoy 

(Continued on Page 41) 


(Continued from Page 38) 
kk and talk we had very much indeed. 
mk and I were friends long before I 
ww you, and I quite expect that we al- 
ys will be. I don’t intend to give up our 
jndship to please you, I can tell you 
t ” 


Jick rose very deliberately from the 
ng, pitched his cigar end away and drew 
. of the hickory chairs close to the defiant 


nsel. 
‘T’m hungry,” he said gruffly, but with 

i “Feed me one of those 
scolates. 
‘Help yourself,’’ she told him disdain- 
ty, pushing the box towards him. Dick 
Pat himself. 

‘First-rate candy,’ he commented. 
ou can always tell a fellow by the candy 
brings. What were we talking about? 
_yes! Perhaps I can induce Frank to 
;eup your friendship. I wonder.” 

I think it’s quite likely that you are 
gnger than Frank,” said Sara with 
‘it. “You’re certainly bigger and you 
itht be able to black his eyes and knock 

_some of his teeth without getting much 
t yourself. I don’t think that would 
x Frank’s feelings towards me, though. 
would probably alter mine towards you 
siderably.” 

‘I was joking, sweetheart,’’ said Dick. 
wouldn’t mar Frank’s classic features 
anything. And as for his friendship, any 
ond of yours is a friend of mine.” 
‘Friendship is understanding,” observed 
-a didactically. 

‘Is it?’’ queried Dick. “I must get 
ink to give me a few diagrams then. 
be switched if I understand. The point 
loveliest and dearest, that I thought you 
uld be pleased when you found that I 
| come around to your view of the sub- 
t of our late disagreement.”’ 

‘I am,” said Sara. 

‘And that I’d made up my mind to 
itle like the dickens in the office until the 
jects of our late disagreement get their 
\geny fairly launched in life. Of course 
han’t see so much of you as I have, but 
i will understand that it won’t be be- 
ise of any lack of devotion, won’t you, 

y fair?” 

I shall try to bear up,’”’ Sara assured 
ee I shall, of course} go into retirement 
l see nobody but my family and rela- 
es; but that will make it all the more 
ightful when you feel that you can 
ord to spare me a little time.” 

Dick’s brows contracted in a decided 


wn. 

‘Listen!”’ he said. 

ara smiled frostily. 

‘I’m listening,’’ she answered. : 

fhe click of the closing front gate made 
mboth turn. Mr. Westcott was coming 
‘oss the lawn, pausing here and there as 
came to pinch off a dandelion head. 
“Hello, young people,” he said. “‘ You’ve 
; off early, Dick. Keep your seat. Well, 
at’s the latest news about the house?”’ 
de dropped his evening newspaper on 
» table and sank heavily into the chair 
it Dick had yielded to him. Sara got up. 
‘I’ve got to go and dress,’’ she said. 
'm going over to Bertha Tillman’s, and I 
y stay to dinner; so you’d better not 
mt on seeing me this evening, Dick.”’ 


j 


Without another word she went into the’ 


ase. Her father looked at Dick blankly. 
“What’s all this?” he asked. “Still fuss- 
‘about those fool birds?” 

“Oh, no,’”’ Dick answered with assumed 
achalance. ‘‘ We've got all that settled. 
re just going to wait until the birds give 
possession.” 

Mr. Westcott grunted and pushed out 
_lower lip. ; 

“Too bad,’ he remarked. ‘‘I was hoping 
get settled in my own house.” 

“T don’t get you, sir,”” Dick told him. 
“Well, so I can sort of feel free to move 
yund in it,” the old gentleman explained. 
Yot to have to cough and rattle door 
obs every time I go into a room, and 
ve to back out when I find it occupied. 
‘rew a deep breath of relief when Evelyn 
tmarried. When she and Sara were hold- 
‘court together here I had to go into the 
sement if I wanted a quiet smoke. I was 
pt off this porch two summers hand run- 
ig, between them. You and Sara haven’t 
2n so bad, but still What say if I 
t that darn tree cut down?” 

Dick pondered a moment and then shook 
s head. 

“T guess that wouldn’t do,” he said. 
fou see, Mr. Westcott, we both feel very 
‘ongly about this, and then—well, I may 
in better shape financially to build in a 
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few months’ time. They tell me lumber is 
going down. Altogether—er 3 

Mr. Westcott’s eyes were blue, but 
smaller than his daughter’s and without 
the dark eyelashes that made Sara’s so 
attractive. Dick had fancied a resemblance 
sometimes, but at this moment there was a 
hard steely quality in Mr. Westcott’s re- 
gard that made him think that he must 
have been a mighty superficial observer. 

“Sort of changed your notion, haven’t 
you?” said the old gentleman in a voice as 
hard as his look. ‘“‘ You don’t seem to be in 
such a dog-gone hurry to bust building rec- 
ords as you were.” 

“‘T—er—you see ci 

Dick was a little embarrassed. Mr. West- 
cott arose from his chair and his keen look 
became a glare. 

“Well”’—he became pink in the face 
with an obvious effort at restraint—‘‘it’s 
up to you and Sara, I suppose,” he said; 
“but Dll just mention to you, young man, 
that I don’t like shilly-shallying, and be- 
yond a certain point I don’t tolerate it.” 

He shook his finger at Dick and stamped 
into the house. Dick started up and called 
to him, but all the response he had was the 
slam of an inner door. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
exclaimed Dick. 

He resumed his chair and remained ten 
or fifteen minutes in deep reflection. Then 
he got up, and jamming his hat on his head 
slowly descended the porch steps. There, 
apparently taking thought, he pushed his 
hat up again and departed, walking briskly 
and filling the air with his melodious whistle. 

A little later Mrs. Ritchie called Isabelle 
to witness that he was sitting on the stump 
in the lot and looking as if he had lost a 
dollar bill and found a nickel. 

“He’d look as if the nickel had turned 
out to be plugged if he knew that his girl 
had gone off with another young man,” ob- 
served Isabelle. ‘‘Let me take those glasses 
fora moment.”’ She focused the glasses on 
the dejected figure. “‘I guess he does know 
it,” she added after a moment’s inspection. 

Dick was still apostrophizing Mr. West- 
cott. 

“The chuckle-headed old pepper pot! 
Seems to think I’m backing out. Beans! I 
couldn’t carry half a pint of them in a ten- 
quart kettle without spilling. I’ll say the 
situation is growing critical. Papa as sore 
as a boil, and Sara—it looks as if Sara was 
in reverse gear and about to let in the 
clutch.” Otherwise, why—and why? But 
on the other hand—Frank! Had she cared 
for Frank, after all, and accepted him, Dick, 
ina mad moment of pique? Were they now 
reconciled, she and Frank? There was that 
first afternoon on the lot to set off against 
that. Sara said she was so happy she 
thought something must happen. She was 
right—a real hunch. Not so sure about 
friend Francis at that. Better not count on 
seeing her this evening! Hah! 


“What’s he walking up and down that 
way for?”’ murmured the lookout wonder- 
ingly. ‘He acts to me as if he were crazy. 
First she stands under that tree and waves 
her fur, and then he stands under it and 
shakes his fist!” 


“Oh, all right,’”’ Dick muttered. “Just as 
you please, my dear. If you don’t want me 
to eall I won’t. I'll stay away. You know 
my house address and my telephone num- 
ber, I think. Just so. If you prefer a half- 
baked, cow-eyed sonnet smith you won’t 
need to use them.” 

He approached the tree. 

““*Fail to thee, blithe spirit! Bird, thou 
never wert.’ Trill a little roundelay for me 
once; lean your blooming breast against a 
thorn and warble a song of cheer, dog-gone 

ou!”’ 

. He shook his fist as a harsh chattering 
broke out in the branches and then walked 
backtothestump. Nowand then he looked 
out up the road. Sara, from her bedroom 
window, surely could have seen him walk- 
ing in this direction. She might easily have 
guessed where he was bound for. She might 
come. If she really cared —— 

But she did not come. Dick gave her a 
quarter of an hour to show up, and then 
another quarter of an hour—and another, 
and then the sun went down upon his hopes. 


Sara came tripping lightly down the 
stairs. She had changed her dress to some- 
thing frilly and fluffy, but she wore no hat 
and carried no wraps. She tiptoed quickly 
along the hall and looked around the porch. 

“Well!” she exclaimed—to nobody—not 
a living soul. 
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Are You Getting the Benefit 
of the Duplex Seal? 


T might seem a small thing to care about whether 

your bottles and jars of foods, condiments, face 
creams, medicinal preparations and specialties are 
protected with the Duplex Seal. 


Yet the Duplex Seal does some- 
thing that no cork, screw top, 
spring clamp, or other sealing de- 
vice has ever done before. 


It insures you the full value of 
the contents of bottle and jar 
down to the last little bit. 


The Duplex Seal does this serv- 
ice because it resea/s the bottle or 
jar fully and completely every 
time you putitonagain. Offwitha 
quarter turn of the wrist—on again 
with the same easy motion. The 
natural—the easy thing to do— 
and the seal 1s perfect. 


A great many manufac- 
turers are already giving 


you the service of the Duplex Seal. 
Others havenot yet got around toit. 

They should know that changing 
over to the Duplex Seal is the sim- 
plest thing in the world. The man- 
ufacturer of any product need only 
writetous. Wewillsubmitsamples 
of Duplex Seals to suit his require- 
ments. 

All leading bottle and jar manu- 
facturers supply glassware with the 
Duplex finish. 


* * * 


Interesting information regarding the glass 
package art, artistic seal designs, seal liners to 
meet special chemical reactions, etc., gladly fur- 

nished by our Service Laboratories to 
manufacturers of food products, hard 
candies, toilet goods, household remedies 


eC and specialties of all kinds. 


A PERFECT SEALING & RE-SEALING 
CAP FOR GLASS BOTTLES & JARS 


NATIONAL SEAL COMPANY, ZInc., 
Executive Offices - 14th Avenue and 36th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Works - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


; PORTLAND, ME. 
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Undernourished 
on three meals a day 


Why thousands are slowly starving 
their body tissues 


CIENCE has established the 

fact that even on three good 
meals a day we may not be getting 
enough nourishment to give us the 
energy we need. For we cannot 
get full benefit from our food un- 
less it is perfectly digested. 


We now know that faulty diet is 
often the real cause of many minor 
ailments and of run down condi- 


tion in which we are easily tired’. 


out, sleepless and nervous. 


Not only are “sins of diet” 
responsible for these minor com- 
plaints but also for a great deal of 
disease and loss of life among men 
and women who ought normally to 
be in their prime. 


Each year in this country 60,000 
men and women under forty die of 
diseases which come normally only 
with old age. There is no longer 
any doubt that faulty nutrition is 
one of the most important factors 
possible for this shocking condi- 
tion. 

With a realization of its new im- 
portance thousands are making 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a regular part 
of their daily meals. Many physi- 
cians and hospitals are using it to 
build up the body tissues, tone the 


system and correct the minor ail- 
ments of lowered vitality. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a whole- 
some food which stimulates the 
appetite, helps digestion and grad- 
ually eliminates the necessity for 
the use of laxatives. 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before 
or between: meals—from one to 
three cakes a day. You will like 
its cream-cheesy flavor and the 
clean, wholesome taste it leaves in 
your mouth. Eat it plain or spread 
with butter on crackers, toast or 
bread. Only one precaution: if 
yeast causes gas dissolve yeast first 
in very hot water. This does not 
affect the efficacy of the yeast. 
Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and get it fresh daily. 


Send 4c in stamps for the inter- 
esting booklet, “The New Impor- 
tance of Yeast in Diet.”’ So many 
inquiries are coming in daily for 
this booklet that it is necessary to 
make this nominal charge to cover 
cost-of handling and mailing. Ad- 
dress THe FLeiscHmann Com- 
PANY, Dept. DD-29, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y. 


Skin disorders corrected 


Skin impurities are, as a rule, the result of lowered vitality. In leading 
hospitals Fleischmann’s Yeast has been found successful in treating these 


common ailments. 


By its remarkable effect on all the processes of digestion 
Fleischmann’s Yeast helps correct the basic cause of these ailments. 


Its 


continued use clears and improves the complexion. 


Laxatives replaced 


Science says if the body could be kept entirely free of poisonous waste matter 
and perfectly nourished, it ought to live forever in perfect health. That's a 
theory. But it’s a fact that Fleischmann’s Yeast helps the body get rid of 
waste matter, and clears it of the poisons that accumulate daily. 


To get full benefit of its laxative qualities eat one to three cakes of Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast a day regularly. 
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She went back as far as her father’s den, 
or what they were kind enough to call his 
den. As the door was closed, she knocked 
and called “‘Daddy!” Receiving no an- 
swer, she opened the door and saw that 
Mr. Westcott was at the telephone. She 
waited. 

“Well, natural history includes birds, 
doesn’t it?” she heard Mr. Westcott say in 
an irritable voice. ‘All right then, you can 
tell me what I want to know. You heard 
my question, didn’t you? No, sir, it’s not 
to decide a bet. I’m asking you a civil ques- 
tion, and by—eh? What’s that? How 
should I know what kind? I’m no orni- 
thol—I say, I don’t know. Just birds, com- 
mon birds, b-i-r-d-s; birds that make nests 
and lay eggs and set on them. I want to 
know how long—eh? What’s that? See 
here, Professor What’s-Your-Name, I’m 
not asking foolish questions. I’m a citizen 
and pay taxes, by George, to help run your 
dinky college and pay your ae and 
by —— Hello! Hello! Hello!’ Hell —— 

He hung up the receiver violently and 
turned his pink face to behold his daughter. 
She, on her part, was surprised to see him 
so obviously angry. He was a good-natured 
sort of an old codger and ebullitions of tem- 
per were rare with him. 

“What do you want?”’ he demanded. 

“Where did Dick go? I thought he was 
in here,’’ she answered. ‘‘He’s not on the 

orch. 

“T don’t know where he went, and I 
don’t care. He can go to the dickens for all 
of me,” declared Mr. Westcott. ‘‘Darned 
conceited little highbrow!”’ 

“Dick a highbrow?” 

“T didn’t say Dick. Dick has probably 
gone to call on some other girl. Didn’t you 
tell him you were going out to the Till- 
mans’? What do you say things for if you 
don’t mean them? This confounded bird 
foolishness—between you. I don’t think 
that either of you know your own minds. 
Shilly-shallying! If you ask me, that young 
man of yours doesn’t seem to be any more 
anxious for wedding bells than you are. It 
may be all right, but 

Sara broke in on him: 

“Don’t you think you’ve said enough, 
father?”” She looked at him steadily, but 
her voice had an unsteady quality. “Tf 
Dick isn’t anxious, I’m sure I’m not, and 
if—and if 

She turned and went out of the room be- 
fore he could say anything more, and he 
really had quite a little to say. In a minute 
or two she came down the stairs again with 
her hat on. 

“T’m going to the Tillmans’,” she told 
her father, who had come to the door of 
his den. 

“See here, little girl,” began Mr. West- 
cott. 

“Daddy, you just keep out of this,” 
Sara, and off she went. 

She had a vague idea that she might find 
Dick awaiting her at the Tillmans’. He was 
on sufficiently intimate terms with that 
family to drop in at all sorts of inconven- 
ient hours, as were other young men, the 
two Tillman girls being more than passably 
pulchritudinous. Not that she wanted to 
see Mister Dick—particularly—just then. 
If he chose to go off in a tantrum, he could. 
But he might be there, knowing that she 
would be there. Or possibly he might be 
there on account of Bertha Tillman. He 
had denied that he had ever flirted with 
Bertha, but she, Sara, had heard that they 
used to be together a great deal. Frank 
might be there too. Poor Frank! What a 
pathetically hopeless look there had been in 
Hedi seal-brown eyes! Would time heal his 

urt? 

Well, Dick was not at the Tillie’: 
Just the two girls, who welcomed Sara with 
effusion and carried her upstairs and plied 
her with questions on the all-important 
subject and were bitterly disappointed and 
not altogether believing when Sara told 
them that it was set for no particular date, 
evading even an approximation of the 
date. However, she was less reticent as to 
her things, and the discussion of these was 
sufficiently absorbing to occupy them de- 
lightfully until the dinner hour. Then, of 
course, Sara must stay, and after dinner the 
Harvey boys dropped in—Bill with his 
banjo—and then Frank Eldridge. But 
Dick did not appear, and when it was time 
for Sara to go home it was Frank Eldridge 
who escorted her. 

No, Dick did not appear. Not on the 
scene, but it junhappily happened that he 
was “‘behind.”’ Early in the evening he de- 
cided he would stroll over to the Tillmans’ 
and see Sara home. It was, one might say, 
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his duty, a duty that he could perf, 
without necessarily sacrificing his di 
or condoning Sara’s unreasonable an 
justifiable behavior. He could be pleas 
and polite, converse on impersonal to): 
during the walk and bid her a formal gq 
night at the gate. That would be about | 
program. 

Musing i in this wise, he reached the 11}. 
mans’ and saw the lower story of the hog 
was ablaze with light. Within voices w 
raised in song, accompanied by the pe 
trating twang of the banjo. The shi: 
were not lowered and he could see I 
Tillman and Bill Harvey through the d 
sion of the net curtains that obscured ot 


Le 
i 
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The singing came to an end. D 
looked, first one and then another ¢a 
into and passed out of clear vision. Y 
that was Sara crossing the room. Het 
a step or two forward and then stopp 
priate to that giddy company. Not by 
means. It was going to be Riviera 
breaking in. There would be kidding. § 
idiots, what a racket they were ne 
What was Sara doing? » 

Presently he stole round to the side & 
house where a window afforded a ere 
sectional glimpse of the living room thror 
a sort of alcove lined with bookshelves. 
was in the act of craning upward to lc 
when he heard Sara’s voice with a distin 
ness that was startling, until he notic 
that the window was slightly open. i 

“You mustn’t say things like that.” 

Dick, who had instinctively ducked | 
head, raised it. Sara and Frank Eldric 
were ’standing side by side looking at o: ne 
the bookcases. ; 

“Why not?” asked Frank. 

“Because.” 

“Because of Palmer? Here it is. 
thought they had it. Sit down and I’ll re 
it to you, my lady of the heart comp, 
sionate.”’ my 

Dick moved away. He was no eav 
dropper, and he had heard enough ar 
way—and seen enough. So they were dot 
ing off together to be by themselves! A 
Mister Frank was saying things that 
mustn’t to his lady of the heart comp} 
sionate! Sara had evidently been telli 
him about those damn birds, and he 
giving her his sweet sympathy. 

The pulses in Dick’s temples throbb! 
as he passed from the lawn to the sidewa) 
That bushy-haired, pasty —— And Sara 
his Sara, as he had thought! He walked) 
the corner of the street, and there stopp 
and wrestled with a temptation to retul 
and listen, actually listen to—to wha 
To the insidious wooing of his betroth 
and her willing yielding, her mincing y 
mustn’ts? Or should he walk straight 
the steps, ring the bell, gayly announ 
that he had come for his ‘girl, as he hadi 
tended, and—but why? Supposing that] 
powers of dissimulation were equal to 
show of ease, that he could join in the for 
ery, make a pretense of his ordinary goo 
natured tolerance of Frank, smile and ta 
to Sara as if nothing had happened, wh 
then? What next? 

No, he could hardly trust himself. N| 
could he wait, skulking in theshadows un’ 
Sara came out with her old love, as he f« 
she would, and dog them or overtake the 
as if by chance, whistling merrily as ]| 
came. 

Not a bad idea—a casual greeting. R 
marks on the beauty of the night, rattle o 
affecting not to notice their guilty s 
lence ‘Well, here we are! Good nigh 
Sara. I’ll walk with you a way, Frank. 

“Frank, old son, you’re crowding me 
little. Did I bump you, Frankie! I belie: 
I must have. Well, well! Here I am doir 
it again. Careless of me. What’s thai 
You mustn’t say things like that, Fra) 
cisco. It peeves me, and when I get peeve 
at a man I take him by the neck—lil 
this—and I shake the teeth loose in h 
head—like this—and cuff him until 1 
howls like 

No, it wouldn’t do. Cool reflection wi 
the thing. He would take a walk. A litt 
walk would be the thing. 

Presently he found himself in a rutte 
country road, miry here and there with th 
showers of the night before. How he 
rived there he did not know. The moon wa 
fairly up now, and silvered a wide expa 
of meadow grass gently undulating to t 
shadowy line of woodland that marked th 
course of the Des Plaines. A faint breez 
blew from the south and rustled the youn 
leaves of the wayside trees. A night fo 
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A Floor that Muffles Sound 


ESSENGER boys hustling 

through the office all day 
long, callers arriving and leaving 
—a lot of noise accompanies the 
day’s work, even in a ‘“‘quiet”’ 
office. 


A floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum reduces necessary noise to a 
marked degree. And this floor is 
lasting under rough usage—eight 
thousand square yards are laid on 
the decks of the new U. S. dread- 
nought, the Tennessee. A linoleum 
floor can be quickly and easily 
installed over wood or concrete 
without interfering with your busi- 
ness. Cemented down firmly (over 
builders’ deadening felt paper), it 
is always tight and snug. 


Also it is comfortable because 
it is resilient and non-slippery — 
easy to walk on and easy to stand 
on. The cost of maintenance 


is low; it takes little time to care 
for it and needs no expensive 
refinishing. 

Linoleum is ideal for concrete 
floors in fireproof construction. 
No wooden sleepers are required. 
If you are planning a public build- 
ing—office, hospital, library, store, 
church, or school—first consult 
your architect about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. We can send him data 
and specifications for laying lino- 
leum floors. 

Write for our book, ‘‘ Business 
Floors,’’ which contains photo- 
graphs of actual installations, plates 
of the various colors and designs, 
and recommendations for different 
uses; also specifications for laying 
linoleum floors and directions for 
their care. Ask for the name of a 
merchant near you who is equipped 
to furnish estimates and do satis- 
factory laying. 


ARMsTRONG CorK ComMPANY, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 
917 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


The U. S. Army 
Supply Base at 
Brooklyn, where 
4000 squareyards 
of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum have 
been laid over 
concrete. 
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For Sheet Metal that Lasts Longer 


Toncan Metal resists corrosion. It gives long 
service under severest conditions — such as con- 
stant exposure to dampness. The Toncan-lined 
refrigerators in the Bankers’ Club of America, 
and the Café Savarin, Equitable Building, New 
York, are examples—good. as new after 5 years. 


fONCAN 


qQor ETAL” 


Endures and Insures 


Toncan is also better for welding and forming. Ductile, 
tough, free from hard, brittle spots, works better, easier 
on machinery, holds galvanizing tighter. Makers of wash- 
ing machines, stoves, refrigerators, garages, roofing, siding, 
culverts, eaves troughs, spouting, furnace pipe, . window 
frames, ventilators, lath, cornices, skylights use it exten- 
sively. Costs less to work up, gives their customers longer 
service. Porcelain enamelers use it for a base. Grips the 
enamel; gives smooth, even, beautiful finish, free from 
blemish. Check coupon for purposes that interest you. 
We will send interesting book. 


For Welding, Forming, Porcelain Enameling 


_—— sen a a a ee ee ee ee LL. 1. 


Check the product in <> Culverts <> Roofing 

which youare interested; ae 

and mail this coupon <> Tanks >. Siding 

for detailed information. > Stoves ° Spouting, Rite 


* > Car Covering 
< Trestle Covering 
< Water Pans 


< Refrigerators < Ventilators 
< Washing Machines < Lath 


< Enameled Products <> Other Building Materials 
Name 


City State 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, 


Open Hearth and Electric Furnace Alloy Steels 
Successors to THE STARK ROLLING MILL Co., CANTON, OH10 


IN CANA DA: Galvanized by Dominion Sheet Metal Fabricated by The Pedlar 
Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

He struck out again, passing scattered 
houses now and then, whose dogs barked 
unheeded at the sound of his footsteps in 
the silence. At a fork of the road he turned 
eastward toward a distant cluster of twin- 
kling lights, and an hour later came to a 
sense of his surroundings on a wide, paved 
thoroughfare with rows of stores, their win- 
dows black and dead or faintly lit from 
within. The street was almost deserted. 
Only a belated couple, boy and girl, a block 
distant; a sauntering policeman, and, ap- 
proaching him, a straggling procession of 
hilarious youths whose cracked, raucous 
voices lowered discreetly at sight of the 
cop. A street car, nearly empty, went by. 
Dick looked at his watch. Within a quarter 
of an hour of midnight. 

- The street car gave him his bearings, and 
he turned up a side street and was soon be- 
yond the sidewalks and into an outlying 
cabbage region. Beyond that, pasture land, 
and then lengths, odd lengths, of concrete 
overrun with weeds and bordered by infre- 
quent groups of small houses that smelled 
of plaster, pafnt and newly sawed wood. 
More and more houses, and a railroad track 
guarded by ghostly upraised arms. Dick 
noted none of these things. Even the snores 
proceeding from the crossing hut fell un- 
marked upon his ears. Absorbed in cool re- 
flection, he was guided solely by a sort of 
homing instinct, and it was only as he came 
near to the Ritchie residence that he knew 
where it had brought him and realized that 
he was weary with the long miles that he 
had traversed. 

He had an impulse to sit on the stumn 
once more and look upon the scene of happi- 
ness now fled, of hopes now blighted, of dis- 
sensions that had brought about the surely 
undeserved desolation of his life, dashing 
the brimming cup of joy from his lips and 
forcing him to swallow the very dregs of 
gall and bitterness. Yes, sir, holding his 
nose and making him take it 

For it’ was all over, and here on this spot 
had been the start of it. Up to that fatal 
afternoon Sara had loved him. Cool reflec- 
tion had told him that. It was simply his 
opposition to her protection of the birds 
that had revealed him to her mind as a cal- 
lous monster of cruelty, a Herod, a would-be 
murderer of the young and helpless. He 
had succeeded in dispelling this idea for a 
time, and had then been idiot enough to 
start the thing over again. All over! 

He ascended the bank and almost at the 
instant his head appeared above it he 
heard a startled cry, an “Oh!” of dismay 
in a female voice, and a rustling in the 
branches’ of the maple. He stopped and 
listened. It seemed to him that he could 
hear the thumping of his heart, but there 
was no other sound. With a bound he 
started for the tree, and as he did so Sara’s 
voice called, Kee away! Keep away!” 

“Sara!” he cried, again advancing. 

“Dick!” she answered in a tone of tre- 
mendous relief. ‘‘Oh, Dick!’? And then, 
“Don’t look up, Dick—Dick dear! Don’t 
you dare look up!” 

“In the name of heaven, what are you 
doing up there?’”’ Dick inquired agitatedly. 

A nervous giggle. 

“T’m embroidering forget-me-nots on a 
towel.” The branches rustled. “Dick, 
turn your back. I’m coming down. I’m— 
oh, oh!’ 

There were a rending sound, a snapping 
and crackling, a shower of twigs and leaves, 
and in the midst of them Sara came down. 
Dick caught her and was thrown back- 
ward, bumping his head smartly against 
the tree stump, but he held her. 


Thi GIRL WITH THE GOLDEN 
EELS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


stamp of ancestry. It is not his ancestry, 
but yours. But that does not matter. It 
is the splendor of the idea. ‘The pomp of 
heraldry could no further go.’ 

She looked resentment as she tartly in- 
formed me her father’s cattle did not 


- usually browse above the snow line. 


“T have seen our cattle in solemn sorts 
of places, where I felt just a poor little 
worm wriggling along beneath mountains 
so old that I seemed to have been born that 
day. I have just looked at that brand, and 
felt less lonely and small and crushed. A 
kind of link with the past, you see, and 
with brains and proud deeds. I flung my 
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The south upstairs window of the Rite} 
home opened, but Dick and Sara did pn 
hear it. 

“Are you hurt, dearest?” 

“N-no. Yes, lam. I’ve torn my dre 
to shreds, and I—I skinned my knee wh 
I climbed up; both my knees, and yp 


hands.’ 

She held them out to him—that is, h 
hands—and he kissed them tenderly, mu 
muring consolation brokenly. Sudd 
she snatched them away. * 

“T don’t deserve it, Dick dear. I’ve be 


me any more, Dick. You wouldn’t if y 
knew.” 
Dick grew rigid. 
“Knew what?” 
“T—I flirted with Frank Eldridge, 
didn’t mean to, honestly, b-but I di 
little. And I hated it, and I hated, 
hated him. You see, you went away ve 
didn’t come b-back, Dick, and he read 
lot of silly poetry about a big fool who we 
sore when men kicked her lap dogs, an 
was all conscience and tender heart, and- 
and he said I was like her, and I jy 
loathed myself. And afterwards he w 
home with me and he tried—he tried —— 
“Yes?” said Dick sternly. 5 
“Tle only t-tried,’”’ Sara whimpere( 
“He did-didn’t. I slapped him as har 
as ever I could,” she added. ‘‘And the 
I couldn’t sleep I was so unhappy, and 
wanted our little house and I didn’t war 
any other. I got out the picture and looke| 
at it and I cried because you didn’t 
it any more, and did-didn’t want to—t 
get married soon. No, wait. I was sorr 
I said what I did to you about the birds, s 
at last I got up and dressed, and I eam 
here, and—and I skinned my knees gettin) 
up the tree, Dick.” | 
Ton after ton of weight was lifted fror 
Dick’s soul as she spoke. | 
“What did you climb the tree for?” h 
asked. 
anyway. 7 
“T thought I’d move the birds,” sh 
faltered. Her downcast eyes encountere 
the front of her skirt. “Oh, I’ve smashe 
them!” she exclaimed. “And just Coe 
my dress, the horrid things! All egg! 
Dick dear, won’t you forgive me, and wa | 
you try to like the house just as it is ani 
not wait? Take care, you’ll get it on yen 
clothes!”’ 
Dick didn’t care. . 
“I’m sorry about those birds, darling,’ 
said Dick as he helped her down the bank 
“Is the nest there still?” 


Peat Nothing matters but you, Dick 
Isn’t it wonderful to have you back! O 
I’m the happiest girl!” 

They stopped to embrace in the moon 
light. 

“Hey, there!’”’ came a voice from th 
Ritchies’. 

It was little Mr, Ritchie, who stood ir 
his front door in his bath robe and his 
slippers. Mrs. Ritchie’s head, swathed it 
a handkerchief, was just visible a littl 
behind him. 

“What’s going on there?” he demanded 
in a voice that he tried to make firm. __ 

“None of your business,” Dick ca 
back cheerfully. 

The door slammed. 

“Who was it, Ferdinand?” asked Mrs, 
Ritchie. 

“None of your darn business,” sonata 
her husband. ‘He was quite right, who- 
ever he was. You’re always poking and 
prying. Get back to bed!’ F 
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head back and defied the precipice and 
said: ‘You can only stand and take what 
comes. My people for hundreds of years 
have gone out and fought and won and 
tamed things like you, and cut trails across 
your face. You can only endure; we 
achieve; and so it’s no use trying to scare 
me by being a mile high and saying 
nothing.’”’ . 
I stared at Miss Egerton in frank as- 
tonishment. I thought that she flushed 
behind her veil, but perhaps that bright 
coloring was no more than the exhilaration 
of the wind. + 
(Continued on Page 47) 5 


(Continued from Page 44) 
If the crest alone could make you defy 
precipice,” I said with elaborate sar- 
n, “the shield would inspire you to 
ke hands with Ajax and defy the light- 
” 


le sharply darted glance made me 
tily proclaim that I was neither a moun- 
_ nor a thunderbolt, and too easily 
htened to be worth scaring. She put 
che grand air then and made it clear to 
‘that I had gone too far. I was dis- 
ointed in her. I could hardly believe 
; a girl of such frank, sincere manners 
ld be the willing victim of a lying pedi- 
» maker. I had known one such faker 
» had captured a whole family—kind, 
idly people till he got hold of them. He 
given the whole lot of them such stiff 
ss by hanging them to a false family 
that ever afterward their heads were 
backward looking at the skies, and so 
v4 could not see their friends. 
looked at Angela’s clear-cut profile out 
he corner of my eye. Her nose was 
atifully chiseled, no doubt, but it was 
_a little up in the air now. Her friendly, 
zed lips were twitching in what I was 
+ was indignation. 
; was just possible, of course, that the 
rton family tree was truly planted, and 
; each branch proved to belong to the 
nstem. But even that most unlikely 
jition would not justify the arrogance 
his descendant. 
There’s Carrie Bourne’s house,” she 
, pointing down the valley to a roof 
zh looked like a red raft floating in a 
of leaves. ‘‘Cherry trees, a forest of 
n—and look, they’re gathering! Carrie 
’t thank us for turning up to-day. 
yre poor. He’s a poet, Carrie’s father, 
I’m afraid he nearly starved during the 
. She read me some pretty verses of 
-about birds, and so on; and Carrie 
sentimentalist herself, only she doesn’t 
e rimes.”’ 
ngela turned her head. 
Remember,’ she cautioned, “‘ you prom- 
_not to worry Odette. If she hasn’t 
vained to Miss Bourne we must not 
her away.” 
‘Oh, of course not,’ I agreed. “‘Not a 
even.” 
Je drew up in front of a house flush 
athe road, with heavy iron rails up and 
‘n its lower windows, and not even a 
‘ice to» relieve its stern, rough-cast 
“rity. 
‘Looks like a prison,” I said, glancing 
sugh the open front door down a wide, 
: hall, which played sounding board to 
‘ponderous brass knocker which I lifted 
e times. A zouave in brilliant red 
»ches, carrying a gun, entered from the 
‘¢ and marched with a clatter along 
‘stone floor. When she—for her hair 
aimed her girl—recognized Angela she 
‘ped short and presented arms. 
Well, old dear,’”’ she cried, ‘‘this is a 
! Come in—excuse me for one min- 


ie turned and scudded down the hall, 
sd-breeched zouave in panic retreat. 
‘ela and I exchanged a thought by a 
.. Miss Bourne was warning Odette. I 
and came to a porch piled with boxes 
‘nerries. Miss Bourne was handing her 
‘gun to a gray-haired man, who had 
le to her call. 

‘Don’t pepper anybody, dad,’’ she cau- 
ied. “But don’t miss any bird.” 

jad waved a hand to me in greeting and 
ed away into the cherry orchard. I 
| ladders and stepladders and skirts 
‘ging in branches and girls on the 
‘md carrying baskets. Miss Bourne 
ied and came and shook hands as An- 
| Introduced me. 

Don’t mind my running away from 
)” she explained. ‘But every bird 
ed is a pound of cherries lost.” 

'e heard the snap of the air gun and we 
| a bird fall. 

i aa Angela cried indignantly. “‘A 


n! 
\It has to be,’’ Miss Bourne said defi- 
iy. “We can’t afford to grow cherries 
yrds. Father shoots them in June and 


la poems about them the rest of the 
ce Angela. You’ve just missed— 


. How strange that you should come 
4's who?” 


Odette!” I cried unguardedly. 
liss Bourne looked at me with smiling 


ise. 

Oh, you know her? Yes, Odette. She 
it the night here. Jolly kind of her, 
\n’'t it? She came all the way from 
don. I was glad to see her.” 
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“Where has she gone?’”’ I asked so 
eagerly that she turned a swift head and 
bent eyes of sympathy on me. Then she 
looked mock reproach at Angela. 

“And I thought you had come to see 
me,”’ she said. 

Angela glanced sugary, hypocritical com- 
passion at me, and this confirmed Miss 
Bourne’s conviction of my special interest 
in Odette. 

‘*She’s such a sweet girl,’ Miss Bourne 
remarked with that honeyed insincerity 
with which all nice girls play up to another 
girl’s property. ‘“‘If you expected to find 
her here there’s some misunderstanding. 
She went back to London on the express 
this morning. Come, it’s just tea time.”’ 

“T am sorry, Mr. Charteris,” Angela 
said mournfully. “‘I did my best for you.” 

Her voice was treacly and her eyes looked 
sentimental languor. I scowled at her. She 
drooped her lids to hide the laughter in her 
eyes. Miss Bourne again favored me with a 
compassionate smile. 

“Odette’s telegram never came till this 
morning,”’ she said as she whisked in and 
out of the house with cups and saucers, 
“so Odette found a dark house last night. 
I heard bang, bang, on the door and 
jumped out of bed. I looked out. Odette’s 
voice—and our old constable. He had 
guided her all the way from the station. I 
soon had her laughing as she used to do. She 
is prettier than ever.” 

Miss Bourne looked at me as though she 
was praising a jewel which belonged to me. 

“The kettle will soon boil.” 

Angela went in with her, presumably to 
watch the kettle boil, and I could see An- 
gela’s head through a small circular win- 
dow cut through the thick wall. In this 
frame her head made a picture which held 
my eyes. Angela certainly had a beautiful 
profile. When she turned her full face I 
liked that even better. She pretended not 
to see me, broke into a ripple of laughter 
and nodded toward the murmured voice 
of the zouave. 

“*Yes,”’ she said, “‘he seems a good sort. 
No, I have only met him through Odette. 
I never saw a man so crazy to find a girl. 
Madly in love with her? He hasn’t said it, 
but to judge by his actions—well % 

Angela flung back her head until I could 
see no more than the tip-tilted chin and the 
laughing mouth. I walked close to the 
window and glowered in, but she turned 
her back and drawled a question: 

‘And you didn’t guess anything? Odette 
was her usual self?’”’ I stamped away, 
foolishly angry. 

When they came out Miss Bourne’s 
manner was almost tender. I liked her, and 
was at white heat at the false position in 
which I had been deliberately placed. She 
had a wide, merry mouth and crinkly 
cornered, laughing eyes. She wore a white, 
open blouse tucked like a shirt into the 
crimson breeches. She looked a plump, 
martial figure. I liked this Carol Bourne, 
who played comic opera on a June day in 
her own home and made no explanations 
about her dress. 

Dad appeared at intervals as he was 
making the rounds, snatched a bite and a 
sup and ran away. Girls and women came 
and went, piling up round boxes of cherries 
on a cart. A soft breeze blew over the 
garden, and the scent of roses and mignon- 
ette welled up to the porch. Miss Bourne 
crushed insignificant flowers from a shrub 
and held them out to me. It was the first 
time I had ever inhaled the delicious odor 
of rosemary. 

Angela pursued her course of malice. Her 
story of our run from Folkestone was true 
to fact, yet ingeniously false, for she so 
contrived as to confirm the lively zouave’s 
conviction that Odette and I had had a 
quarrel and that I was hot in pursuit of a 
fleeing fiancée. I was forced to let it go at 
that. No explanation would serve except 
the whole truth, and I had promised that 
that should not be told; so I smiled and 
looked interested as these two girls talked 
always of Odette—Angela took care that 
the topic should not change. She sat with 
inward laughter and incited Miss Bourne 
to continuous sympathy with me, and this 
kept on till the latter out of sheerest kind- 
ness mentioned the train time. 

“T could run you to the station,”’ Angela 
proffered to me, ‘‘and if you'd like it, 
Carol, I could take two or three journeys 
with cherries.” 

Thus was my plan for a return to Folke- 
stone balked and myself ticketed for Lon- 
don. When the time came to leave Miss 
Bourne murmured sympathetically that I 
was not to be downeast on the journey. 
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Note the Beauty 
of these Shingled Walls 


—Less cost with Longer Life 


Could anything be more envitingly hoimie-tice than this Red 
Cedar shingled house? 


Red Cedar Shingles are wonderfully adaptable — they af- 

- ford simplicity without harshness of line, rich color harmony 
without the necessity of painting—simply staining brings 
out their richness and grain in a most effective way. 


-You actually pay less-for-Red-Cedar Shingles than other 
standard siding material, and, when properly nailed, they 
endure for a lifetime, with practically no expense for up- 
keep. From the standpoint of long life, architectural beauty, 
“economy, upkeep—and after all, what more is to be desired 
in home building—Red Cedar Shingles measure up to the 
most exacting requirements. 


_ See that your shingles bear the “Rite-Grade Inspected” 
trade-mark. This mark guarantees, by official inspection, 
the grade, grain, thickness, selection and covering capacity 
of every shingle bearing the name “Rite-Grade Inspected” 


~ Send for our Distinctive Homes Booklet. It contains many facts you should 
know about building economically with Rite-Grade Inspected Shingles. 


TITIE-SRADE 


- INSPECTED 


RED CEDAR 


Shingle Branch: West Coast Lumhermen’s Associ- Y/ 
-~-'“ation, ~Henry “Building; Seattle, Washington, or [7 
/ The Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia, Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C. 
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The Pershing Square Hotels, 
New York, are all equipped 
with Garland Ranges 


A Section of the Garland | f 
Equipment, Hotel Commodore, ‘ 
ew York 


Hotels All Over America 
Prefer the Garland 


Hotel keepers of America have made their preference 
for Garland Gas Ranges practically unanimous. 


No less than 90 per cent of the hotel, club and institution 
cooking equipment in this country today is Garland. 


This preference extends far beyond the great hotels like 
the Pershing Square group in New York, the Statler group, 
the United group, and those others which are famous. 


It reaches far out to the smaller cities, and the towns 
north, east, south, and west. It includes, also, house- 
wives by the hundreds of thousands, who highly prize 
the Garland in their home kitchens. 


Everywhere this Garland prestige is growing stronger— 
because 50 years of experience have produced a pat- 
ented range which does better cooking, uses less fuel, 
and lasts far longer in hotel service. 


The Gas Company or the Garland Dealer In Your Locality Will 
Supply You With Detailed Information, or Write Direct to Us 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit 


Makers of the Famous Garland Line of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, 
and Pipeless Furnaces, for Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 


Nathan-Dohrmann Company —Parmelee-Dohrmann Company 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
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“T almost suspected that Odette had 
something on her mind,” she said. ‘‘She 
wasn’t quite her usual self. You will find 
her at home, sorry for herself and glad to 
see you.” 

“T hope,” I said enigmatically, “that I 
shall find her at home, and perhaps she 
will be sorry for herself. But I am quite 
sure that she will not be glad to see me.” 

‘She forgives quickly, and never sulks,” 
Miss Bourne consoled. 

In the road she saw a dusty man passing 
with a suitcase. Could Angela give the 
vicar a lift to the station? The vicar was 
obviously torn between disapproval of the 
red, baggy trousers and gratitude for the 
lift. His pained eyes drooped, then were 
resolutely held on Carol’s unruffled face, 
She waved us a smiling good-by. 

‘““My dearest love to her,’ she called 
out to me. 

She twisted cherry lips into a kiss, which 
she pantomimed that I was to deliver to 
Odette. Angela laughed aloud. 

When we turned the corner Angela said 
over her shoulder a little defiantly: ‘“‘She 
is so poor that she has to wear them.” 

“She explained,’ the vicar returned 
sadly, ‘“‘that the material never wears out, 
and that no other dress is so convenient 
to work in. But I could wish that the 
color were less conspicuous and that she 
would not wear them to the post office.” 
He sighed. He had a pale, thin face and 
dreamy eyes that evidently saw nothing 
not violently forced on them. ‘“‘Strange 
things, many of them, have been brought 
ee from France by young ladies,” he 
said. 

“I am very sorry for her,” Angela re- 
joined alittle tartly. “‘She tellsme they must 
give up the place in September. Her family 
have owned it this two hundred years.” 

“It is so,” said the vicar. “I buried 
her great-grandfather, at the age of 97, ten 
years ago. He had contracted such debts 
at the university in the 1830’s that he was 
compelled to bind himself to pay two hun- 
dred pounds a year during his lifetime. He 
suffered no privations, but nearly a century 
afterward his descendants must pay the 
penalty for his youthful excesses.” 

He glanced at me as though to ask that I 
apply the moral. 

“The old man,” he continued, “died 
boasting that he had never entered a train 
or a motor car. He had made the grand 
tour of the Continent in his own carriage in 
the thirties and had crossed England in 
the same way in the seventies. He was a 
genuine eccentric.” 

The vicar told other tales about this old 
sinner, who, I gathered, had died unre- 
pentant, but I hardly heard. I was fuming 
that I had been robbed of these minutes 
alone with Angela, and as chance came I 
slipped in pleas for a return to Folkestone 
with her. Odette, of course, I said, was 
safe in mother’s arms, but Angela was not. 
Even long summer twilight would have 
darkened before she got home. What if the 
auto broke down miles from anywhere? I 
got no encouragement. Smiles in plenty 
she gave, but they were cheerfully ma- 
licious. No real sleuth hound on the trail, 
she reminded me, ever changed over. 
Odette was my quarry. 

At the station the gratified, intruding 
clergyman nervously hastened for his ticket, 
and so I got five minutes with Angela. I 
dwelt on the perils of peace. Tramps had 
begun to tramp again. Ex-convicts had 
come back from the Front. Unrest was 
floating in the air. Jealousy of wealth 
sprouted on every bush. Hatred of autos 
stalked behind every tree. Carts and 
wagons would not light up and were al- 
ways on the wrong side. But Angela only 
laughed. - 

“Of course she is at home,” I said. 
“Still you would like to be sure. May I 
call you up?” 

“Oh, it would be much too late to- 
night.” 

Nor was she enthusiastic about my offer 
to send a line. She was sure that Odette 
would write. 

In desperation lest an acquaintance so 
pleasant to me was to end, I told her that 
I was expecting to spend the next week-end 
at Folkestone. Her eyes twinkled, but not 
with joy at the prospect of seeing me again. 
My persistence amused her—she made 
that clear enough. 

“Tt is only fair to you,” she said dryly. 
“You should have the chance to prove to 
my landlady that you are harmless. Please 
come to tea.” 

I welcomed even so indifferent an invi- 
tation, but I said bitterly that I was curious. 
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“Tn one house,” I charged, “‘you 
me an imbecile; in the other a def 
lover. What next?” 

“Oh, if you are afraid to come —? 

“All right,” I answered sulkily, gy 
ing, exasperated to the limit of enduly 


she said. ‘She just inferred —— 

Her smile was appealing. 

“Yes,” I retorted hotly, “all yong 
was true, but thesum ofallyourtruths 

“TI hate arithmetic,” she broke in|§ 
became serious, and she bent forwarii 
friendly way. “‘There’s just a chane| 
know,” she said earnestly, “that shin 
not have gone home.” 

“Oh, you think that?” 

“T judge by myself,’”’ she explaine 
wouldn’t return until the vicomt 
gone.’’ She shook her head vehem) 
“You believe that I have been maki 
of you to Carrie Bourne.” 

“I certainly do,” I retorted wit} 


phasis. 

She lifted her eyes. She was saylg 
me by her expression that she was jy 
to be tolerant of my density. 

“Odette is a courtly girl,” she said ' 
rippling stress on the charming adjet 
“She will be sure to write prompy 
Carrie, thanking her for her hospit< t 
Angela’s smile was winning, and she ¢ 
it into a laugh as I showed that I 
to understand. ‘Carrie would nevelh 
us if she knew the truth. But—al 
quarrel ——”’ 

I frowned. She laughed again. 

“Such a trifling sacrifice to find Odi 
Angela said, ‘‘and you frown over it. / 
I go back I shall say: ‘Carrie, if youk 
from Odette wire her address if it) 
London. The poor man is distracted.’ 
I say you’re distracted?” 

Her tone was serious but her eyes) 
gibing. 


“cc 


‘““T was sure you wouldn’t, 
a maddening sweetness of approval. \ 
if Carrie wires to me I’ll telegraph tof 
“That’s kind,’’ I answered, fishing} 
card with my address. “But I’m surg! 
home.” | 
“‘Let’s hope she is.’”’ She shook hei 
doubtfully. ‘I’m interested,” she 
fessed, ‘‘and I’d love to help straigh® 
out—in Odette’s way, of course. So’) 
hesitated an instant—‘“‘I might evi 
more than telegraph.” 
I had not time to ask her exactlyy 


baskets. z 
her, turning her brown hair to gold, a 
brightness to her smile of farewell: 
warmth to the companionable wave | 
hand. Memory lingered on that attri! 
picture until thought turned to wh¢ 
was in herself. 

It stung my pride to reflect on th) 
she had teased me and made me dail 
her tune. Always up to mischief, wi' 
serious air and her telltale eyes, ply 
with me as she would; but never » 
wounding or saying a word that mai 
wince to recall. Her moods had so sii 


they were like some princesses, fri) 
to all the world because they thought | 
selves above the world. I did not w¢ 
believe this, but’ that upturned nos) 
upthrust chin had made a picture not( 
forgotten. Proud people with beau 
friendly manners charm with a wit 
grace until their superiority is challeg 


“T watched ’em mate in St. Ja 
Park,” one said. ‘‘They nested in a 
island. Four eggs, rats got three 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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COLLEGIAN 
CLOTHES 


Smart styles for every man of 17 to70 


David Adler & Sons Company - Milwaukee 
Makers of stylish GOOD clothes since 1849 
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Gare stale) 
Fountain Pens 


pen has no place inaPalmBeach 
suit’? never owned a Parker. 
Any Parker can get chummy 
with a filmy frock or a white 
silk shirt and never leave the 
tiniest smudge. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
They have a wholesome respect | 
for clothes and fingers—all | 
Parkers are safety-sealed and 
can’t leak. Made in capacities 
up to 50,000 words and with 
writing points to suit any pref- 
erence. 
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| 
| 
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No. 20 Baby 
As IIlustrated $3.00. 


ithout ring or cap 
$2.50. With trans- 
parent barrel $1.00 
extra. 


with clip — 
Plain or chased holder, 


regular or self-filling, 
safety-sealed, $4.25. 


Visit any Stationery, Drug,Book, 
Jewelry or Department Storeand 
see the Parker we made for you. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin (52) 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Spokane 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
hatched. Now what do you think of that? 


| The Egyptian goose was twice the shel- 


drake’s size, but he was sergeant major all 
right. International marriage, what? Such 
a cross never known before. War excite- 
ment, I s’pose. German guns all parked 
about, and huts and soldiers. Got rattled 
allright, what? A hawthorn treesoshocked 
half the May blossoms blushed. Fact! 
Half the tree white blossoms, half pink. I 
never saw that before either.” 

“‘T’ve seen that tree,’”’ said the other; 
“pink May grafted on white.” 

I scanned the first speaker with eager 
eyes. His voice told me that I knew him 
well, though I had never seen his face. 
They had never uncovered that over there 
in the St.-Nazaire Hospital in my presence. 
He turned his head so far round to look at 
his companion that I made sure that his 
left eye was glass. 

“Rot!” he cried. ‘‘Blushin’ for shame, 
what?” 

He made a hideous grimace. I knew 
then that the left side of his face was built 
up, and that a jolly, warm-hearted smile is 
only a contortion if it is literally a half 
smile. 

This was the young man who had fallen 
overboard in the entrance to the St.- 
Nazaire dock. I had dropped a fat fender 
which lay at my feet and so saved Capt. 
John Saumarez from being crushed to pulp 
between hull and dockside, but I had often 
wondered whether I had done him a kind- 
ness. I had gone in the water after him 
and fished up a limp mass, and in the 
hospital where I had talked to him several 
times he had been to me only a bandaged 
bundle—a bundle unexpectedly removed 
across Channel to Folkestone, they said. 
I had heard nothing further of him. 

I was astonished at the restoration 
achieved, at the gayety of his manner, at 
his light-hearted chatter, at the cheerful 
expression of his face—very attractive 
when he was not laughing or talking with 
one side of it. His brown glass eye flecked 
with gold spots looked at nothing with the 
artless candor of its honest mate. There 
was not a line in his forehead, not a wrinkle 
in the corner of his eye. I knew that he 
was about my age, but he did not look his 
twenty-five years. He was of that tall, 
slim, fair type of English boy who never 
grows up, whose convictions never worry 
him because fixedly inherited and unalter- 
ably licked into him at a public school of 
caste, and whose conscience never troubles 
him because it moves by an iron code which 
he does not think of violating. 

I did not speak until our fellow traveler 
had left us at a suburban station. Then I 
called to him by the name which he had 
given to himself at St.-Nazaire Hospital, 
Pancake Johnny. He turned his working 
eye on me and looked me up and down with 
a facial contortion to which I had already 
become so accustomed that to me it ex- 
pressed only pleasure and eager curiosity. 

“Rokeby Charteris,”’ I said. 

He let out a yell and grasped my two 
hands. 

“Roke!”’ he cried. ‘‘That’s all I could 
remember, what? And my kit lost cross- 
ing, and your name with it.” 

It was mighty pleasant to hear such 
words as he poured out on me. I was sur- 
prised to find that he could remember all 
our talks at the hospital, in which his words 
had been pumped out with difficulty 
through a gap in his bandages. 

““My last message to Polly,’”’ he said, 
grinning cheerfully, “‘do you remember, 
what? And you never had to send it after 
all. Polly was a family arrangement, dear 
old girl, one of the best, rippin’, and she 
took it that way, what? But I didn’t. 

“IT was awful spoons on her, and her 
damn friendly letters hit me hard, but I 
ate ’em all the same, what? She came 
every month to see me at Folkestone Hos- 
pital, and then at a London convalescent. 
She dragged me to church the first day I 
was allowed out.” 

“Fine!” I cried, delighted with this happy 
compensation which had come to him. 

““Wasn’t it, what?” he asked. “Oh, it 
bothered me a lot till she did that. You 
see, in the meantime there was another 
girl—a toppin’ girl, one of the best.” His 


voice had fallen to tenderness; his brown 


eye looked pensive. 

“T’m simply rotten at tellin’ a tale,’’ he 
went on, no doubt noting my bewilderment. 
“Best man, what? Not groom. I had 
crocked up, d’ye see, and so they married 
her to my younger brother, and they waited 
till I could see ’em turned off.” 
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“Oh,” I said, ‘‘I understand now. And 
the other girl?” 

“‘Refused me three times,”’ he answered 
blithely; ‘“‘but next time—perhaps—you 
never know your luck. And now I’ve got a 
billet, and a fixed screw, and what with my 
pension and a bit of an allowance—I’m 
private secretary to my old granddad, 
Lord Cherriburton. Heard of the old boy? 
Postmaster General in 1909, what? As 
good an old scout as ever fluttered a tenner 
over the green cloth.” 

I had not heard, but I listened with a 
continuous chuckle to his vivid but hardly 
respectful delineation of the old gentle- 
man’s character, which did not finish until 
we had arrived at Victoria. We exchanged 
addresses, and I promised to visit his peo- 
ple at their Berkshire home. 
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DROVE straight to LeCroix’s house, 

expectant, curious. At last I should see 
Odette. I wondered how she would receive 
me and what her mother’s attitude would 
be toward me. 

“What?” I cried to Jacques. “‘Not come 
back?” 

He had not uttered a word, but his 
popping eyes had performed’ superhuman 
gymnastics, and his high and solemn dignity 
could only have been imparted by family 
sorrow. He shook his head in a melancholy 
negative. I was thunderstruck. 

“Send Marie to me,”’ I commanded. 

I went uninvited to LeCroix’s den. It 
had become a maiden’s bower. The tender 
offerings of the vicomte bloomed every- 
where. Presently came this cockney 
Frenchwoman looking sullen defiance from 
careworn eyes. 

“Marie,” I charged, ‘‘you slipped se- 
cretly with mademoiselle from her home in 
France. When madame arrived here you 
kept her downstairs until mademoiselle got 
away. You know where she is.” 

Marie stumbled back into a chair and 
sobbed silently. 

“Monsieur has no news?” she asked bro- 
kenly. 

“No, but you have,’’ I retorted sharply. 

“Thad hope. I had hope,”’ she muttered 
over and over again. 

I told her what I had discovered. She 
became more cheerful when I made it clear 
that mademoiselle had spent the night in 
a sheltered home. Marie was sure that she 
had heard the name of Carol Bourne. 

“Tell madame,” I said, “‘that mademoi- 
selle is very discreet and visits friends. 
Are you in favor of this marriage with 
Monsieur le Vicomte?”’ 

“Oh, monsieur,” Marie said, jumping to 
her feet and coming to me, ‘“‘I am in favor 
of nothing except to find her and bring her 
home.” 

She showed more feeling than madame 
ever would, I was sure. I was impressed by 
her anxiety and convinced that she was 
not in touch with Odette. 

“Tell madame,” I said, ‘“‘to send the 
vicomte away. Do not say that I said it. 
Then mademoiselle will return, I am sure.” 

We heard the doorbell ring, and Marie 
put a finger on her lips. We could no more 
than catch the echo of a suave, sonorous 
voice. 

“Tt is the doctor,’’ Marie whispered. 

I looked my astonishment that a prac- 
titioner had really been summoned. 

“He treats Madame Seravin for nerves,” 
Marie volunteered, “‘and also he gives les- 
sons for the treatment of scarlet fever. He 
writes each morning a bulletin. It is a bad 
attack which he is asked to imagine, and 
madame makes many notes, that she may 
know how to treat the fever when she re- 
turns to our home.” 

“Tt is a shameful fraud,” I exclaimed 
hotly. 

‘Monsieur,’ Marie sighed, ‘‘does not 
know that a French girl must not be talked 
about.” 

“Did she wear the check dress?” 

“No, monsieur, a blue.” 

“‘Can you get me a photograph of her?” 

“There is none here, monsieur.”’ 

I slipped out of the house by the back 
way, not caring whether Marie told of my 
visit or not, but not wishing to meet either 
conspiring matron. I should have told 
them what I thought of them. I went 
straight to a post office and telegraphed to 
Miss Egerton. I told her that Odette had 
not returned and begged her to wire if she 
heard anything. 

At my chambers I placed my golden- 
heeled slipper on my bureau, changed and 
went to LeCroix at his hotel. I found him 
in his room sitting bolt upright, his pink 
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silk braces glaring through his white diy 
waistcoat and his long, pointed pup 
gleaming along the floor. , 
with a calm nod, astonishingly diffe, 
from his usual blustery salutation. His 
was almost purple, and his eyes were } 
ing, yet his ‘‘ Good evening, Roke,” was 
civility. I told my story in two hun 
words—not more, I am sure, and he j 
when I had finished that it was well to k\y 
that Odette so far was safe. He askec 
quietly how I had got on her trail, b) 
dodged that question, as I had made 
mention of Angela. 


Then LeCroix boiled over. He poured 
that man the most blighting, biting pj 
igality of offensive abuse that I had i 
heard heaped, but as it was all in Frag 
the victim no more than looked uneh 
fortable. p 
When he had crept away LeCroix pup 
the dinner jacket, and then held out 
great arm and said in his odd new bottle 
way: “The fellow kept me waiting. Ily 
had the velvet cuffs removed.” | 
His outburst had prevented apopl) 
His face relapsed to wine color andjj 
eyes ceased to gleam. He loved biz 
enrichments on his clothes, and this fo 
went sometimes to such lengths that it 
a little embarrassing to be with him.) 
“Why change the cuffs?’ I asked. | 
“They are no longer comme il faut.” ' 
surveyed himself in the glass. ‘‘Come, 
is the dinner of the three M’s. You i 
join.” 
As we went along the corridor I aalted 
explanation. He licked his red lips. | 
“‘Sole meuniére, filet mignon, ph 
Melba. That is the meal, with some 
d’ceuvres and a créme potage. We ly 
arranged it—the vicomte and I. I 
almost late.” 
He proceeded in stately silence andn 
tered the elevator with a step so light 
his immense weight hardly jarred it. J 
had had a wonderful day, he said. Ta 
remarkable New York friend of mine 
sold him the steamer at a bargain. i 
he told me the price I could not understi 
why he was not bubbling and prancg 
His new reticent manner suggested an} 
citable elephant, tightly chained by g 
and trunk. 


of course.” 

“T did not give him your address.” 

“He got that from my man, I suppf 
When are you going to send this poor! 
vicomte home?” 

“Psst! Here he comes, Roke.” 

His greeting of the ceremonious noe 
man was a superb duplicate of the/i 
comte’s bow. That gave me the key to1 
pianissimo manner of the mercurial i 
boisterous LeCroix. He was modelingii 
dress, his manner, even his speech, on1 
aristocrat. I thought of a Texas gusil 
clamped down, and I expected all 1 
evening to see LeCroix! burst upward W 
a noise like a derrick hitting the ceilg 
But nothing happened. } 

The vicomte was very polite to me, 
was preoccupied and anxious. At din 
as we ate the first of the three M’s, af 


“*Hélas!’’ LeCroix sighed, and after 1 
mission extended he passed it over to ® 


ir 
F 
BULLETIN ON CASE OF MADEMOISE 


SERAVIN, SUFFERING FROM SCARLATID 


SECOND DAY. 

“Patient on the whole had a better ni! 
Became slightly delirious at one A. M., V 
the temperature rose to 105 F. 
“Rash is not so congestive looking | 
morning. Throat not so painful, but # 
red and cedematous. On the whole 4 
is a decided improvement since yester} 
morning. (Signed) 
“A. LANGTON-JONES, M.D., L.R.C.P.) 


“Tt is favorable,” I said. 
The vicomte gravely nodded as he ti! 

a second helping of the sole. LeCroix ft? 
his head in stately acquiescence as he # 
served for the third time with the fish. 1 
vicomte’s spirits rose, and he speedily ® 
came the most charming of dinner ¢ 
panions. His world was a dead worlc 
me, but his urbane wit infused it with 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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seemed to take a fancy to me, and after 
yer and coffee extended an invitation at 
ch LeCroix frowned. ° 
We shall later go on to the Cercle,” he 
“Will you come, Monsieur Char- 
ue” 

ecroix mysteriously signaled “No,” but 
cepted. 

hat is how I came near midnight to be 
large room paneled in white and gold, 
) Japanese paintings on silk in each 
el, A haze of soft light from hidden 
‘ces suffused the room and gleamed on 
chairs, on an oblong table and on fifteen 
wenty men, some of whom wore orders 
decorations, some wide red sashes, and 
'e younger ones the uniforms of cap- 
g and lieutenants in the British Army. 
‘eCroix looked at the table with hungry, 
ar eyes. 

Hélas, Roke, old man,” he muttered in 
ear, “I have solemnly promised my 
+wife not to gamble. Butsuch promises 
off, are they not? It isa brilliant com- 
y and I must do as the vicomte does.” 
made a dash for a vacated seat on the 
of the banker, then summoned me with 
age jerk of the head. ‘You are 


ng,” he whispered. ‘‘You are hot- 
jed. If you play, remember the golden 
j: Do not lose more than you have in 
pocket. Thus you will never wake to 
leitber losses which you cannot afford.”’ 
Do you think,”’ I answered, ‘“‘that I am 
(g to sit in a game of baccarat with 
3: a bank as that?’’ I pointed to the 
) of notes in front of the banker as 
‘roix nodded in satisfaction at hearing 
:I did not intend to play. 
‘sat down on one of the spidery-legged 
Js and presently was interested to see 
‘cake Johnny enter the room. He stood 
| looked at the table with his one-sided 
, then he saw me. He came over and 
tte me in the low-pedaled voice ap- 
yriate to that solemn temple of chance. 
Takin’ a flutter?’’ he asked as he sat by 
side. “‘Cherry’s winnin’, what?” 

e pointed out his flighty grandfather, of 
rE peccadillos I had that day heard an 
verent account. I looked with curiosity 
uord Cherriburton, fine-skulled, liter- 
Pepe ncaded and very bald. The clean- 
ven, wrinkled face received character 
41 a bold nose which sprang from be- 
on two keen eyes younger than the rest 


im. 

[ told Cherry I had run against you,” 
diny said. “‘He wants you up at our 
jc house over Sunday.” 
f course I had to decline, for I had a far 
2 important engagement at Folkestone, 
iy promised for the week after. 

Cherry must be near his limit.’”’ He 
), that he might the more clearly see the 
iin front of his grandfather. ‘‘He’s not 
ved by the family to lose more than a 
sand in a night,” Johnny explained, 
she don’t allow himself to win more than 
i: That’s what I’m doin’ here, what? 
(oing tab.’ 
servant came up to us. He wore a 
l\2-colored velvet livery and white silk 
\\<ings. 

{ thought perhaps you’d like to know, 
ithat Captain Bentacute is below.” 
\Here? What?” 

Yes, sir.” The lackey turned to me: 
Ithaps you’d wish to pass it to your 

ds, sir.” 
friends here, Roke? Tell ’em, what?”’ 
shnny rose and sauntered to his grand- 
er. I went to the side of LeCroix, 
ted with laughter. This mysterious 
sage, heavy with meaning to the ini- 
é:d, would be Greek to LeCroix. 

‘bent over and muttered sternly in his 
af red ear: “Captain Bentacute is 

w.” 
he man next to him, obviously over- 
see shot up so abruptly that he 

ked me against my partner. This man 


nents to look such trifles as daggers. 
to he gazed about and saw that play 
@ abruptly ceased. I went to the vi- 
ote and whispered that some interrup- 
, not understood by me, had occurred. 
4a Johnny Saumarez claimed me and in- 
r'uced me to his grandfather. My hand 
¢ clasped in long, slender, cold fingers. 


he Made a good job of him, 
i ey young Charteris? Mind you 
| 0 us.” ‘ 
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“Can we drop you, what?” asked 
Johnny. 

LeCroix, stuffing his pockets with wads 
of bank notes, came over to me perplexed. 

“What happened?” he asked in French. 

“Bentacute dropped in,’ I answered 
gravely, with a significant warning flutter 
of my left eyelid. ‘‘Take the vicomte away.” 

LeCroix looked at me with suspicion, 
then glanced about with alarm. The room 
was almost empty. He lunged across, 
thrust a hand through the vicomte’s arm 
and led him out. 

Johnny dropped some of the notes which 
he had gathered from his grandfather’s 
place at the table, and a light breeze carried 
some away. He summoned a servant and 
pointed, keeping his eye on the money 
while his grandfather talked to me and while 
I watched a man over Lord Cherriburton’s 
shoulder. This man was undersized—not 
more than five feet six inches—but his 
figure was symmetrical and looked power- 
ful. His unwrinkled face suggested twenty- 
five years; his strong oval chin and firm 
mouth seemed to say at least thirty; but 
his snow-white hair made all estimates ab- 
surd. He had done everything, seen every- 
thing, and had perpetual youth, I thought. 
He had disappeared before I could ask 
who he was, but he was the easiest man 
to describe who had ever lived. 

“Bentacute, what?” Johnny said as we 
descended the stairs with leisurely steps. 

I thought we were too late, for a small 
squad of policemen came marching in. 
The sergeant in command looked up, 
promptly ordered his men into a side room 
and closed the door on them. 

“T beg your pardon, My Lord,” he said, 
obsequiously touching his cap; “I thought 
everybody was out.”’ 

“Why do you worry us, sergeant?” 
Lord Cherriburton asked. 

“Very sorry, My Lord.” 

He led the way across the sidewalk, 
waving away the small crowd which had 
gathered at sight of the police. They obe- 
diently made a lane, but fell back further 
at another wave. He turned the handle 
of the door of the limousine with gingerly 
deference. - 

When we were inside he closed the door, 
inserted his head through the open window 
and said under his breath: “‘Two young 
officers played the fool, My Lord. They 
dropped a bit more than their fathers could 
stand, and the fathers laid a complaint. 
Not sporting, My Lord, but it happens. 
Good night, My Lord. Good night, cap- 
tain. Good night, sir.’ He touched his 
cap three separate times. ‘‘Thank you, 
captain.’’ He touched his cap again. 

I saw the coin as it passed to his hand. 
All this courtesy for two shillings, less than 
half a dollar. But I wronged the good 
constable by this thought, for he would 
have acted just the same without any tip 
at all. But he had not yet finished. ° 

“Ts it home, My Lord?”’ he asked. 

I gave him my address. 

“Thank you, sir.”” Another touch of the 


cap. 

“Thank you, sergeant,” I politely an- 
swered. 

Having thus performed all necessary 
rites of ceremony, the word was passed to 
the chauffeur and we got away. Lord 
Cherriburton with amiable good will made 
a charge against youth. 

“You war-spoiled youngsters,” he said, 
“are upsettin’ the world—commerce, la- 
bor, manufacturin’, shippin’, gamblin’—all 
stirred to froth by boys who won’t settle 
down. Stick to dancin’ and girls, boy, and 
let us old ones take our only pleasure in 
peace.” 

““Roke wasn’t playin’,’ 
tested, laughing. 

“T had a palate,” the old man cheerfully 
said. “‘Now I live on toast and tea. A 
petticoat once would bring me runnin’; now 
if I see one flutterin’ I yawn. I was keen on 
huntin’; now I doze by the fireside. I’ve 


’ 


Johnny pro- 


bagged my fifty brace of a mornin’; now I 
can’t lift a gun to my shoulder. I traveled. 
I was in public life. I enjoyed it all. Now 
I’ve one pleasure left. You boys come along 
and rob me of that. There’s lots besides 
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gamin’ for youth, you know. Leave that 
to us old ones.” 

He was no sour old mourner over lost 
pleasures. His protest ended in an odd 
little chirrup which I could guess was the 
ghost of a once-jolly chuckle. 

“I’m sorry for what I’ve done, sir,” I 
said, ‘‘but what did I do?” 

“Poached,” he responded. ‘‘ We old ones 
have two honest pleasures—ambition, 
gamin’. The world’s too democratic now to 
make ambition interestin’, so I gave that 
up. Gamblin’ is all I have left. A safe 
pleasure for age, if you can afford it; folly 
for youth.” He chirruped again. “A 
changin’ world,’’ he said. “That mistake 
could not have happened before the war.” 

“What mistake, sir?’’ I asked. 

“Sendin’ those bobbies before we were 

I laughed. 

“Tf you were in on a New York raid,” I 
said, “‘you would not complain of this.”’ 

“Raid?” echoed His Lordship. ‘‘ D’ye 
call it that?’”’ He was amused. 

“Yes, and you were tipped off to it.” 

The old nobleman emitted his thin, cheer- 
ful chirrup. 

“Extraordinary language you Americans 
talk!” 

“‘Who’s Bentacute?” I asked. 

“Don’t know Bentacute, what? Well, 
I’m jiggered!’’ Johnny answered. “I 
heard of him in Alexandria, Bagdad and 
Lens, what? He keeps princes and am- 
bassador johnnies and visitin’ statesmen 
and granddad out of trouble. That’s his 
business, what? These police chaps are 
sometimes officious, don’t you know. 
as teaches ’em etiquette, what? 

e ’ 

“John,” Lord Cherriburton interrupted 
with sudden animation, ‘‘a ghost was 


puntin’—a ghost of the old Paris days. I | 
Certain it | 


saw an old friend, De Levilier. 
was him. Find him out.” 

“He’s at the Savoy, sir,” I blurted out 
before I thought. 

The old nobleman chuckled. 

“After a girl,’ he said. 
would bring him across Channel. 
him up over Sunday, Jack.” 

“Righto!”’ 

Lord Cherriburton chirruped again. 

“De Levilier hasn’t missed many 
chances in his life,’’ he said. ‘‘But I forget 
how time flies. No, it can’t be a girl. He 
was godson to the Comte de Mornay. 
He’s nearly seventy.” 

The limousine drew up at my door, and 
Saumarez accepted my invitation to come in. 

““You’ve won your limit, Cherry,” he 
said, ‘“‘so it’s straight home for you.” 

In my room, chuckling, I said: ‘‘ You call 
him Cherry, Johnny?” 

“Of course. Everybody does in the 
family. He’s one of the best, what?” 

Saumarez emptied bulging pockets of 
clean, crackling five-pound notes. 

The only place you can keep clear of 
those filthy pound notes is a gamblin’ hell, 
what? I'll take these notes to Bentacute 
to-morrow. He’ll hand ’em over to the 
boys who made the kick. Don’t believe in 
it myself, what? But that’s what Cherry’ll 
want. Ifa chap loses and squeals 3 

“Will they take it?’’ I asked, surprised. 

“Bentacute will say it comes from the 
proprietor,’’ Saumarez explained with his 
one-sided grimace. 

It was then that I broached the topic 
which I had brought him in there to 
discuss. 

“Johnny,” I said, “the Vicomte de 
Levilier is an old, old man and he doesn’t 
know it.” 

“Good fault, what?’’ Saumarez lighted 
a cigarette. “‘Know him well?” 

I nodded. 

“Responsible for him,’’ I announced. 
“England is too hectic for him. I’m trying 
to get him back to his warm, quiet corner 
in France. Don’t ask him to your place.” 

“Oh, if you say not. It’s rather fun 
when Cherry meets a friend of his youth. 
Take it from me, you and [I live in quiet 
times, Roke, old man.’’ He turned his 
head to get me in direct vision of his sound 
eye. ‘‘I’llforget him,” he promised. ‘‘That’s 
the best I cansay, what? But Cherry won’t, 
I’m afraid.” 

“If it has to be it must be,” I said with 
pious resignation. 

I saw him out on a renewed promise to 
go to his place on the Sunday after next. 

“Polly’ll fall on her knees to you,” 
Johnny said. ‘‘You saved me, what? You 
saved her from me, what? She’s full of 
gratitude.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Get a Lock 


You Will use 


Thousands of lock-equipped cars 
are stolen when left unlocked. 
Owners take a .chance—because 
using most locks means bother. 


It’s No Effort to Use 


Theft Proof 
Auto Lock 


‘Right: under. the.wheel. No dirt or : 
grease—no fumbling. You turn | 
and. remove: the .key—like locking. ‘ 
your door. « Just:that easy! © 
temptation not to.use it. 
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Installed in 20 - 
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Guaranteed for life of car. 


Order One Today 


If your dealer hasn’t. Simplex 
Theftproof:Locks, send his name ~ 
and $15 for any car except Ford— 
$7.00 for Ford. Simplex distrib- 
utor. will see that you are promptly 
supplied. Give name,: model and 
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—who spend your household 
money thoughtfully, intelli- 
gently— 
What do you look for when you 
buy a gas mantle? (ele 


Do you buy it on price alone? 


Is this the way you get best 
value in your other purchases? 


A gas mantle is not merely a 
film of chemical ash. It is Light 
itself, and all the possibilities of 
Light—safety, pleasure, useful 
hours, rested eyes, and cheerful 
spirits. Things worth while —! 
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Think of these things when next 
you buy; and don’t say “gas man- 
tles”—say 


Welstach, 


GAS MANTLES 


HAN PE 
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Then you will get mantles 
made with pride, and care, and 
knowledge—mantles that will 
give you more and better light 
and longer service—mantles fully 
worth to you the few cents extra 
that they cost. 
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Three favorite brands, each the 
best at its price, each identified by 
the famous Welsbach Shield of 
Quality on the box: 


“Welco” 
“Reflex”. — =<Booc 
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At your dealer’s, and the gas company. 
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THE CONSTANTINOPLE 
REFUGEES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


belong—threw ropes up to them and sold 
them bottles of water and loaves of bread 
for wedding rings and fur coats. When 
pay was slow in coming they disported 
themselves with the refugees, pretending 
to tie loaves to the dangling ropes, and 
laughing merrily when the refugees clawed 
at them. A number of refugees told me 
about this fascinating exhibition of court- 
liness and hospitality on the part of the 
Levantines, and some of them were so 
stirred by the recollection that they wept 
with rage at the mere telling of it. None of 
the people who indulged in these gentle 
pleasantries were Turks. And I might add 
at this point that the people of America 
have picked up some very worthless no- 
tions in the course of the past century 
concerning the relative value of the people 
of the Near East. 

The relief organizations, however, got 
under way with great rapidity. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross, from the very first, did 
exceptionally fine work among the refugees, 
and in such a way that the Russians in the 
camps and the Russians in Constantinople 
and the Russians in all the other cities of 
Europe express their gratitude to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and the American people 
with unusual feeling and sincerity. The 
French High Commission notified all the 
Constantinople relief organizations that 
the French would assume the responsibility 
for the relief of the refugees and requested 
that the work of all the organizations be 
carried on through the French. The British 
had taken charge of Denikin’s refugees 
from Novorossiysk; and since the French 
had backed and recognized Wrangel it was 
felt that they should look after the evacua- 
tion of his forces. The size of these Russian 
evacuations has made it imperative that 
they be closely supervised and controlled; 
for they have been very similar to the 
great migrations of early days which so 
frequently altered the map of Europe and 
changed the destinies of nations. If allowed 
to follow their natural course they would 
unquestionably have resulted in guerrilla 
warfare of a particularly virulent sort, and 
in the complete upset of the Near Eastern 
schemes which have been so carefully 
thought out and so delicately nursed by 
sundry European nations. So the French 
took over the Wrangel evacuation, and 
they found themselves with a tremendous 
and expensive job on their hands. 

Considering the difficulties which con- 
fronted them, they did a very good job 
indeed. 


Cosmopolitan Galata 


Constantinople reminds me, in general 
shape, of a giant mitten. Past the ends of 
the thumb portion and the finger portion 
of the mitten flows the narrow Bosphorus, 
running swiftly out of the Black Sea in a 
channel no wider than many large Amer- 
ican rivers—the channel through which 
passes all the wealth of the Orient in its 
journey to the Western world. The finger 
portion of this mitten is the old imperial 
city of Constantine and the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Stamboul of the Turks. 
Marching along the ridge which forms its 
backbone are the mighty mosques of St. 
Sophia and the Sultans, bulking proudly 
above the solid masses of shops and ba- 
zaars and palaces and crowded wooden 
dwellings which comprise the ancient city. 
It is these mosques, pale pink and gold in 
the early morning haze, gray in the hot 
light of noon, and soft lavender as the sun 
goes down, which make the sky line of 
Stamboul a spectacle more striking than 
that of any other city in the world with 
the single exception of lower New York. 

Across from the finger portion of the 
mitten lies the thumb portion, which is 
Galata along the water’s edge and Pera in 
the higher portions. In Galata and Pera 
live the Greeks and the Armenians, the 
Americans and British and French and 
all the other nationalities regarded by the 
Turks as foreigners. Pera swells up ab- 
ruptly and proudly from the frowzy money- 
changing shops and cheap stores and red- 
light districts and water-front activities of 
Galata; and her slopes and hilltops are 
closely covered with modern stone office 
buildings and shops and apartment houses 
and dwellings. 
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Between the thumb portion and , 
finger portion of the mitten, running, 
right angles out of the Bosphorus, is } 
Golden Horn, crowded with shipping , 
crossed by the Galata Bridge, across w)) 
surges the motleyest throng of people 1, 
ever mottled, as one might say, a si) 
city. Whatever nationality you may ;) 
can be found on the Galata Bridge on | 
day in any year; men from the far nj} 
and the}far south, from) the far east \ 
the far west, and from all the count, 
between: Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, | 
banians, Montenegrins, Algerians, (; 
sians, Arabs, Tartars, Mongols, Cossack 
all varieties; Finns and Chinamen; Ar; 
icans and Hottentots; kilted Scotch) 
and wilted Peruvians—representative 
any country that may suit your fancy! 

Everywhere throughout this huge (; 
so magnificent from a distance and) 
squalid when you are in it—this city) 
would be the greatest city in the wor! 
it were under the American or the Bri 
flag—there are Russians. + 

There are Russian restaurants, Rus 
newspapers, Russian tea shops, Rus; 
gambling houses, Russian dance halls ; 
Russian shops of every description. Sa 
shops drive a thriving trade in good 
sian vodka and fair Russian vodka | 
Russian vodka of the sort that would 
solve a life-size marble statue of the D: 
Gladiator in twelve minutes or peeli 
hide from a very old and very tough e 
phant. The main streets of Pera are stn 
kled with shop and window signs ina 
odd and deformed-looking Russian leti' 
There are Russians selling flowers and ‘y 
on street corners; there are admirals on 
ing the doors of buildings to callers; tr 
are army Officers taking the hats and ct 
of patrons in restaurants; there are {n 
cesses and the wives of former millionie 
waiting on table. Well, let us have a‘ 
specific instances. 


From General to Janitor — 


At the crowded corner where the 1 
des Petits Champs runs out of the Gri 
Rue de Pera and around to the Ameri 
Embassy and the Pera Palace Hotel stii 
a flower seller named Mandrika. He ii 
the uniform of a Russian officer becausi 
has nothing else to wear; and on his tii 
are the ribbons of various orders 
campaigns. He comes from Petrogd 
where he was very well known indeed; 
he was not only an officer in that excel 
regiment, His Majesty’s Own Guard Ri: 
but he was aid-de-camp and general | 
suite to the Czar himself. The fice 
business, he says, is wretched; bu! 
wretched flower business is better tu 
begging. 

The Russian Embassy, which is a 1 
building on the Grande Rue de Pera, 
been partly turned into a 300-bed hospi 
equipped throughout by the American 
Cross. A kitchen in the basement of} 


the hospital; and the chief cook of 
kitchen and his staff of ten men arél 
Guards officers. i \ 
Russian Embassy has for its janitor (1 
eral Kontemikoff, commander of a divi)! 
in the Great War, and late Maréchai 
Noblesse of the District of the Don. ‘ll 
latter job can’t be translated into Eng 
with any exactness, but if my understil 
ing of it is correct it is a sort of cross) 
tween the president of a state senate ai 
presidentially appointed cotillon leade! 
The editor and publisher of the lars 
afternoon paper in Sebastopol is jealol 
guarding his newly acquired job as 
porter in a Pera office building. In 
stables of British Headquarters there! 
five Russian officers who have been ! 
ployed as grooms. The chauffeur of 1 
United States military attaché was a P 
tain in the air service of the old Rus! 
Army, and shot down six enemy pla‘ 
The kitchen of the Russian hospita? 
Harbie is run by two Cossack offic 
General Bobrikoff and General Beilifl 
At the head of the laundry of this hos}# 
is another general; while a 
Galitzin is one of the laundresses. T 
are very many Princess Galitzins in ! 
rope just now. The Princess Galitzin ” 


(Continued on Page 58) ; 
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Through reams of paper, #l is always | 
sharp. For a mere jotting he’s always 
ready. ful is all a writing man needs. 


als silver plated finish is handsome — 
he’s strongly made and easy to hold. 


Better yet, A is always reliable: a new 
and simpler mechanism keeps him al- 
ways on the job. In him the leads never 
jam or break, turn or wiggle, and they 


do feed freely. 


Extra leads, renewable eraser, pocket 
clip, ’n’ everything. 


TWO STYLES ONLY 
Long—with pocket clip 
Short—with ring in cap 
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The Hoge Manufacturing Company, Inc., 215 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Canadian Representative, A. J. McCrae, 23 Scott Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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SILVER 
SIDE 


When money was easy and profits 
wild—double prices were paid for half 
portions of quality. 


But now all that is changed and it’s— 
“hammer for quality and knock down 
the price.” 


Tired of the high cost of animal leather 
the people have turned to GENUINE 
KERATOL. 


And this is “ The Silver Side”’ of the so- 
called present business gloom. Old 
Mother Necessity has educated the 
public into the use of a superior ma- 
terial which sells at a lower price— 
KERATOL. 

For lasting beauty, durability and 
economy KERATOL is unsurpassed. 
It looks like the finest animal leather— 
made in any grain from walrus to seal 
and morocco— wears longer than most 
animal leather and is soft and pliable, 
but is waterproof, stain proof and may 
be washed with soap and water. It 
will not crack or scuff. 

For 25 years KERATOL has been the 
Standard Material of the leading manu- 
facturers of trunks, traveling bags, 


books, loose-leaf binders, furniture and 
everything for which a rich, durable, 
wear-resisting material is required. 


And remember ¢Ais—the manufacturer 
who uses KERATOL makes high class 
goods. He is interested primarily in 
quality and service rather than in high 
prices. 

The next time you buy leather goods, 
specify GENUINE 
KERATOL. Save 
money—maintain- 
ing all desirable { 
qualities. 


KERATOL is thestampandsealof quality. 
To manufacturers: Write for prices and 


samples of GENUINE KERATOL. 


Comes in all grains, weights and colors. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
is the laundress is the one whose brother 
was an Officer in the First Cavalry Guard 
Regiment and aid-de-camp to Grand Duke 
Nicholas. 

Colonel Verevkin, of the Hussars of the 
Guards, does odd jobs in the office of the 
Russian coéperative society for one Turkish 
pound a day. His wife, who is an excellent 
needlewoman, does fine embroideries for 
English and American residents of Con- 
stantinople. Between the two of them they 
figure on being able to send their fifteen- 
year-old daughter to Constantinople Col- 
lege. 

I was driving along a street in Pera one 
night with two young men from the Amer- 
ican Embassy. ‘“‘There’s the man that 
wanted the telescope,”’ said one of them, 
peering over at a vacant lot, “and he’s got 
it.’ It seems that this man had wandered 
into the embassy some days previous with 
a tale to the effect that he had sold all his 
possessions for enough money to buy a 
telescope, and that he still lacked ten 
Turkish pounds of the necessary sum. He 
wanted the telescope, he said, to earn his 
living. His story was heard without enthu- 
siasm, because heartbreaking tales are as 
common in Constantinople as dandelions in 
America. But he was so persistent that one 
of the Americans finally gave him the ten 
pounds—“‘to get rid of him,’’ as Americans 
usually say when they wish to becloud 
their soft-heartedness—and then he had 
to hide so that the Russian wouldn’t reward 
him with his last possession—a trick cane 
which, to quote the American, was ‘“‘so 
dressy that a guy wouldn’t be caught 
soused at a dervish dance with it.’ And 
here he was, giving the boobs of Constanti- 
nople a close-up at the stars for five piasters 
a shot. It was a great relief to the Amer- 
ican, for he had strongly suspected that his 
ten Turkish pounds had been used to cele- 
brate the Russian Easter. Later I asked 
about the telescope owner at the Russian 
Embassy and found out that his name was 
Sirdaschoff, that he had been wealthy 
before the revolution and had attained 
some fame as an amateur astronomer, 
having maintained a private observatory 
that would have done credit to a university. 

The American Y. M. C, A. has a Russian 
social center up on the Rue Broussa, which 
leads off the Grande Rue de Pera. There are 
schools for Russian children in this building, 
and a dining room where Russians who 
have jobs or who have a little money left 
can come and get good food at more reason- 
able prices than obtain in the hotels or the 
Turkish or Russian restaurants—and the 
prices in the latter places are unusually 
stiff. Constantinople, with the possible ex- 
ception of London, is the most expensive 
city in all Europe. In a way, it is the most 
expensive city in the world, for there are no 
little places around the corner, as there are 
in all other European cities, where one can 
dine cheaply if the necessity arises. One 
must live either expensively or very, very 
wretchedly; and that’s another reason why 
eae in Constantinople are out of 

uck. 

I went up to the Russian social center for 
lunch one noon; and before I went up to 
the dining room I stopped to get the young 
American who, with his wife, has charge of 
Y.M.C. A. activities. 


The Cream of Tartar Beauty 


One of the prettiest girls that I ever saw 
was rushing cabbage soup from the kitchen 
to the tables. She was twenty-two years 
old, and her hair was the color of corn silk 
in early September, and her eyes were as 
blue as—well, any magazine editor who 
was handed a colored photograph of her to 
use on the cover of his magazine would 
burst into tears of gratitude. Around her 
neck she had a triple string of pearls about 
as large as buckshot. These were the 
genuine article. The young woman was the 
Princess Vododskaya, a Tartar princess 
from Turkestan; and I don’t mind saying 
that since I have seen her the expression 
“Cream of Tartar” conveys more of a pic- 
ture to me than it did some time ago. She 
came to the Y. M. C. A. for work as soon 
as she reached Constantinople, for she said 
that she could be happier if she worked 
than she could be if she lived by selling her 
pearls. She was offered a position as dish- 
washer, seized it joyfully and stuck to it 
steadily, though she had a bad case of 
recurrent malaria. When the opening came 
she was given a place as waitress, which she 
has held ever since. Her position pays her 
twenty-eight Turkish pounds a month, or 
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about twenty dollars. She gets her meals 
for nothing, and pays eighteen pounds a 
month, or about twelve dollars, for her 
room. She is a widow. Three months 
after she was married her husband was 
killed fighting against the Bolsheviks. 

Russians have always been a peculiarly 
improvident lot of grown-up children. 
When they have money they. spend it 
without much apparent thought for the 
morrow; and the doctrine of I-should- 
worry was postulated long, long ago in 
Russia in the single word ‘“‘ Nichevo,”’ which 
might be translated by the phrase, “‘ What’s 
the odds!” Tough as is the lot of the Con- 
stantinople refugees, one sees the old 
nichevo spirit cropping out constantly. 
Those who have a little money left are apt 
to spend it freely. Many of those who have 
earned a little and have nobody dependent 
on them blow in their earnings with great 
enthusiasm. 

I know of no better illustration of this 
than the case of a dashing and debonair 
Russian captain, who fought on every 
front during the war, spent many months 
in Russian, English and American hos- 
pitals, and finally wound up his military 
career with Wrangel. He was brought up 
to be a fighter, and fighting is all that he 
knows. He got in touch with friends in 
America and finally secured permission 
from the State Department to go there. 
His American friends sent him several hun- 
dred dollars by way of the embassy to pay 
his passage. The embassy, however, re- 
fused to give him the lump sum, having had 
experience; but he was told that as ex- 
penses arose in connection with his trip the 
money would be advanced to him. His 
first need was a visa, which would cost ten 
dollars. He asked for the money, got it, 
and started down the street for the visa. 
On the way he saw in a tailor’s window a 
gorgeous pair of military breeches. The 
price, by some fatality, was ten dollars. 
The breeches were truly magnificent, and 
he craved them. Without more ado, there- 
fore, he went in and bought them. And 
the visa? Nichevo! Heshould worry! 


The Delights of the Muscovy 


So, in spite of the terrible suffering 
among the Russians, there is a certain 
amount of merrymaking as well. Then 
there are many Russian restaurants in 
which great numbers of Russians have 
found employment; and in these restau- 
rants there is something doing, as our 
grandfathers used to say, every minute. 
Consequently if a young and good-looking 
Russian girl—or for that matter a Russian 
girl who is good-looking and not so young— 
has acquaintances aboard the American 
destroyers or among the many English and 
American. business men in Constantinople, 
she can see some pretty lively goings-on in 
the venerable city of the Sultans. The 
Russian refugees in Rome were both sur- 
prised and shocked last February when a 
Russian girl came over to Rome from Con- 
stantinople and expressed some contempt 
for Roman activities. 

“Rome,” she said, “is like a graveyard. 
You ought to see Constantinople. It’s the 
gayest place you can imagine!” 

The snappiest, as the phrase goes, restau- 
rant in Constantinople is the Muscovy; 
and I will even go so far as to say that no 
city in the world can produce its like. 
When one enters it one’s coat and hat are 
taken by a Cossack colonel in his long 
brown coat with crossed cartridge belts, his 
wrinkled high boots and his swanky silver- 
hilted dagger in its silver scabbard. An 
embassy interpreter who was a lieutenant 
in one of the best guards regiments helped 
me a great deal in Constantinople, and he 
confessed that entering the Muscovy was 
an ordeal to which he could never accustom 
himself. .He never knew whether to hop to 
attention and peel off a military salute for 
the colonel, or to ignore his uniform and 
rank and hand over his coat and hat. 

The Muscovy’s caviar and spike mack- 
erel fresh from the Bosphorus and the snipe 
and pheasants and teal and Chateaubriand 
and salad with Russian dressing are the 
equals of any that I have ever tasted, or 
even heard described by Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, 
the distinguished bon vivant. 

The Muscovy has an orchestra which is 
conducted by the first violinist of the 
Petrograd opera. The pianist is a concert 
player whose name I couldn’t get. The 
Americans have a trick of going up beside 
him and whistling their favorite tunes to 
him. He orchestrates them and has the 
whole orchestra working on them in about 
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five minutes. One is apt to hear anyjjy 
from Home, Sweet Home to the latesig, 
which ends in the middle because the ej 
who whistled it to the pianist couldn 
member how the last half of it went, }y 
singers who help to entertain the dine, 
M. Pavolofsky of the Petrograd Pele 
Opera and Madame Volavatz of the Fix 
grad Imperial Marinsky Theater, 
there is a very pretty and graceful dig 
who is the daughter of General Savits' 
The only time that there has beer}; 
trouble in the Muscovy was when so: » 
the staff of the soviet trade represen EN 
in Constantinople went there for dinnep; 
evening, just after they arrived, with he 
wives. A great many jewels were irby 
dence in the soviet party; and one ci} 
waitresses cracked under the strain, — 
“Those dogs! Those dogs!” she sol 
“They killed my brother and they toi g 
that we had. How dare they comm 
with those jewels—with our jewels!” — 
It was quite dime-novelish; and 
feelings of the other diners were sojn 
nounced and so apparent that the ei 
representatives left early and didn’t 
back again. | 


Good Work by the Red Cros 


To see how the average Russians rr 
near Constantinople spend their even, 
one has to trail them to their tiny eo| 
of rooms under the roofs or in baser 
when they steal out at night in the ta 
uniforms which they have been una 
too proud, possibly—to replace. I { 
myself walking behind a Russian office 
his wife one evening. His ven 


torn in back at the spot where the b 
caught against the coat; and throug'th 
rip, as he passed beneath a street lamybn 
could see that he had nothing beneath 
overcoat but underwear. | 
I found a couple of Red Cross camion'te 
headed out for the San Stefano as 
camp one morning, so I hopped aboarn 
of them and went along. I would li) t 
seize this opportunity to do a little bocin 
for the work which the Red Cross has pn 
in Constantinople. In some sectioy ¢ 
Europe the Red Cross has had some ]rs 
things said of it; but in Constantinoplon 
never hears anything but the most heafe 
praise for the work which it has te 
‘it 


Americans, British, French and all 
other nationalities of that polyglot iit 
speak of its activities with heartfelt ajn 
ciation and gratitude. Practically alth 
hospitals and refugee institutions ir 
city and the camps have been outfitter 
supplied by the American Red Cross 
all it has equipped 147 institutions for | 
stantinople refugees; and in the city p 
it feeds each day 6000 refugees whi 
destitute. Of these, 1400 are women, 
dren and invalids who require special 
ing. It has given out over 10,0001 
suits, and outfitted the needy womer 
children. All the orphanages are equi 
with Red Cross clothing. Also, it hei 
stalled and equipped, in a palace origi) 
built for a sultan’s daughter, a fine Ale 
ican hospital with a nurses’ training s\0 
attached. This is something which Ale 
icans in Constantinople have been y 
trying to get for seventeen years. The 
respect and esteem with which all Ae 
icans are regarded in Constantinopleariu 
in no small part to the work of the Ae 
ican Red Cross. 
At any rate, the camionettes carte 
down the hill from Pera, across the Gal 
Bridge, up past the stately pile oS 
Sophia, and out through the crowded, 
wooden houses of Stamboul to the an% 
walls, which for centuries made Constit 
nople the most impregnable city injh 
world. A short distance outside the vil 
on the edge of the high shores of the §, 
Marmora, stands a huddle of red wolé 
buildings which used to be Turkish a 
racks. This is the Lann camp in the ¥ 
of Mekri Keoi, There is a pleasant oui? 
from the benches which the refugees !¥ 
built on the edge of the cliffs, for acrosi!! 
silvery haze of the Sea of Marmora i 
the blue bulks of Prinkipo and Dog Is 
and Bulwer’s Folly, and behind then! 
distant snow-capped mass of Asll 
Olympus. The Lann camp is almosi?ll 
tirely a camp of intelligentzia; and | 
clean and trig and as pleasant as su}! 
camp can be. The camionette dumpet 
on the cliff edge and went off about ¢ 
business. There were youngsters plan 
on the cliff edge, clad in obviously Amer! 
knit sweaters. A few officers strolled } 
(Continued on Page 62) j 
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! usbands like variety. It’s hard some- 
Supreme times to plan their meals. But an assort- 


| ment of these delicious canned meats will 
Canned often solve the problem. 
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All Morris Supreme foods are just what 
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The Basis of Better Times 


The aggressive spirit of this country 
aspires to something better than the world 
has known. Merely to revert to pre-war 
times will not satisfy the United States. 
It seeks a deeper philosophy of human 
relations, a sounder basis of business, an 
efficiency in government expressed by re- 
sults, anever advancing standard of living. 


The great problem in the achievement 
of these ends is a higher sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of those engaged in busi- 
ness and production. The world’s progress 
must always depend upon the individual. 


The problems of labor are reducible to 
the relation of one man to one job. If every 
man were true to his job and every joba 
square deal, labor problems would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


The function of employers is to direct 
labor, achieving success in proportion to 
the return which labor enjoys. Labor 
which willingly follows and trusts an able 
general is always loyal and productive. 


_ Capital exists because it is an essential 
_tool of commerce and industry. A dollar 
must perform an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay. 


Thesearesimpletruths. Thereis nothing 
Utopian in business standards that call for 
hard work and squaredealing. The National 
Bank of Commerce in New York is con- 
fideht that through the individual accept- 
ance and observance of these standards 
will come the realization of better times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

me with aimless, vacant looks on their 
faces. A woman looked around from a 
bench and bobbed her head at me with the 
Russian greeting that sounds like ‘‘Sdrasch”’ 
to an American and means, “How do you 
do?” I told her that my Russian was bad, 
and we spoke in German. Most of the 
people at Lann seemed to speak two or 
three languages. The camp was good, she 
said, but there was nothing to do; nothing 
at which one could work. One almost went 
mad from inaction and emptiness and 
nostalgia. There was nothing to work 
with—nothing. She had left Sebastopol 
with only the clothes on her back, and those 
had been torn to shreds on the trip down. 
She was wearing American clothes, thanks 
to the Americans. She would like to call 
Captain Pramberger for me, and the 
Countess Kamarovsky; for both of them 
spoke English as well as Russian. 

I asked her about two girls on a near-by 
bench who were wearing American sweat- 
ers. They were perhaps fifteen years old. 
One was the little Princess Lilli Obolensky. 
The other was Anna Sabouroff, the daughter 
of a wealthy Crimean family. She and her 
two smaller sisters and her mother had come 
out in the Wrangel evacuation and had had 
a bad time of it. They had nothing to their 
names except the clothes which the Amer- 
icans had given them. 

Countess Kamarovsky came and smoked 
a cigarette with me and shook her head over 
the stagnation of the refugees because of 
lack of occupation. Before the revolution 
she had big estates near Moscow, and she 
went through some terrible experiences in 
escaping—experiences which she begged me 
not to tell for the sake of certain relatives 
who still remain in Soviet Russia. She and 
Captain Pramberger teach French and 
English to the other Lann refugees. The 
days, she said, seemed terribly long because 
there was nothing at which one could busy 
himself; but the evenings were worse. 

The camionette came back and we 
bumped onward to San Stefano over the 
most horrible roads that exist, I think, any- 
where in the world, except roads that 
have recently been under shell fire. The 
only automobile that seems able to nego- 
tiate Turkish roads is a certain small Amer- 
ican car. Large and expensive automobiles 
have essayed the road to San Stefano, only 
to come limping home with broken springs 
and a general air of dejection. The cam- 
ionette, however, bumped gayly onward. 

San Stefano camp also lies a little back 
from the cliffs that rise from the Sea of 
Marmora, and the refugees are housed in 
old gray Turkish barracks. It is a barren 
and desolate place, and the bulk of the 
refugees are enlisted men of the Wrangel 
army, though there are many civilian 
families and many families of underofficers 
of the new volunteer Russian forces. There 
are few of the intelligentzia class there, and 
no effort whatever seems to be made, either 
by the French or by the refugees them- 
selves, to keep the camp clean. The space 
between the barracks and the edge of the 
cliff, which would be a beautiful spot for 
the wounded and the idle to lounge, is filled 
with latrines and a profusion of filth; and 
the breezes which blow from the Sea of 
Marmora serve only to disseminate an evil 
and sickening stench through the camp. 

I took the stories of a score of refugees at 
random, and found them the same stories of 
panic-stricken dashes from one part of 
Russia to another to escape the ever- 
advancing march of the Bolshevik armies. 
Here is one of them—an amazing journey— 
stripped to the bones of the narrative. 


From Pillar to Post 


Doctor Kousmitsky was the chief med- 
ical officer of the Samara-Tashkent railway. 
He and his wife and his twenty-one-year- 
old daughter fled from their home in Oren- 
burg when the Bolsheviks took it, with the 
idea of traveling to safety by rail. They 
started southeast and got as far as Aktyu- 
binsk. There they found that the Bolshe- 
viks were ahead of them; so they abandoned 
their baggage, left the train and started 
toward the southwest. They covered 400 
miles, mostly on foot, though they were 
occasionally given rides on carts by passing 
peasants. When they reached the steppes 
of the Kirghiz they bought a camel, paying 
for it with 1500 Kolchak rubles, six yards 
of cloth and one pound of tea. They trav- 
eled about 200 miles with the camel, taking 
turns riding it. When they reached the 
Caspian Sea they sold the camel for 1500 
rubles. Then they came down the Caspian 
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by boat, worked over the Caucasus\ 
Rostov, and went from Rostov to Novos. 
siysk. They left Novorossiysk in ie 
Denikin evacuation and landed in | 
Crimea; and then, when Wrangel smash} 
they came down to Constantinople. Wy 
do we know of adventure and hardshy 
we people who have trains in whieh 
travel and peaceful countrysides thro} 
which to pass? 

If the Russian refugees are to contie 


work to do. The people who are in dol 
touch with the situation say that una 


spots which will quickly spread beyond 
trol. The logical and simplest remedy ) 
the situation would be for the differ) 
Slav countries of Europe to take all ; 
refugees and distribute them, as Ju) 
slavia has taken and distributed so m} 
thousands. Unfortunately the Slav co}. 
tries are in bad shape, and are contro 
for the most part by inefficient gove, 
ments. / 
Relief organizations are doing all ti 
they can to help educate the children of | 
refugees. There is, for example, the C4 
mittee for the Rescue and Education) 
Russian Children. This committee, wih 
is an American organization with s} 
members as Charles W. Eliot, C. R. Cra 
Admiral Bristol and Frank Polk 
bought up the libraries of individual Fs 
sians, secured houses in Constantinople 
in Bulgaria to use as schools, and is € 
cating all that it can accommodate. It, 


Petrograd University; Petroff, head) 
the teaching staff of Smolny Instit: 
and Svetorzaroff, Minister of Public } 
struction in the Don. 


years of age; 1 
literature; and Svetorzaroff teaches Fs 


house overlooking the Bosphorus. 
directress of this school is Nathi 
Goremykine, whose father-in-law, a pr} 
minister of Russia, was murdered by 
Bolsheviks in the Caucasus. 


Refugee Relief Work 


I do not wish to convey the idea that! 
greatest amount of help which is giver 
Russian refugees in Constantinople i is gil 
by American organizations. The Fre] 
Government, up to April, 1921, was di 
the most, because it was feeding 
Wrangel troops and supervising their 
tribution. A large amount, too, was bi| 
done by a combination of Russian organ! 
tions—the Russian Red Cross, the ZI 
stvos and the Union of Towns. The | 
latter organizations were formed in Rul 
early in the war for the purpose of doinj! 
sorts of war work and helping Rus: 
soldiers. Counties elected members of} 
Zemstvos; towns elected members of | 
Towns’ Unions. The Constantinople 
ganizations operating under these na) 
are composed of people who were electe 
Russia in 1919 and who came out 
Russia in the Denikin evacuation. 
combination of the three organizati 
attends to the foundation and the mani 
ment of schools, libraries, hospitals, sé 
toria, feeding stations and workshops} 
the refugees, and is helped freely by | 
American Red Cross and other Ameri! 
organizations. Four former lord ma} 
of Moscow are working with the Zemst’ 
as well as Prince Peter Dolgoroukoff 
Prince Paul Dolgoroukoff and many 01 
Russians who used to be wealthy and gi 
men before Russia was wrecked, but 1 
are now penniless. 

The French had, up to the end of Mai 
spent about $10, 000, 000 on the Wrai 


Wrangel’s supplies. 
that the seized ships not only pay 
French for all the help given to 
refugees, but that the Russians still ha\ 
large balance in their favor. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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TIRE CHAINS 
left in the garage 
never stop a skid 
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ab pe car is Junk! 


Timely Warning! Make up your mind nowalways 
to put on WEED CHAINS at the first drop of rain. 


It is a regrettable fact that 
some automobile drivers still 
seemingly prefer to take a 
chance and then think after- 
wards. 


Instead of spending a few min- 
utes to put on Weed Chains 
they spend hundreds of dol- 
lars repairing the damages 
caused by skidding. 


A certain antidote to the 
chances ofskidding on uncer- 
tain pavements and roads is 
to make an “iron clad” rule al- 
ways to put on Weed Chains 
at the first drop of rain. 


Directions for attaching are 
very simple and are packed 
in the bag with every pair. 
Additional copies on request. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston - Chicago - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore. +» San Francisco 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS 
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OUR motoring enjoyment 

increased, your motoring costs 
lessened—that is the sum and 
substance of what the Franklin 
car does for you. 


Tire troubles, cooling troubles 
and excessive routine care are 
crossed from your list of worries 
by light weight, resiliency, and 
direct air cooling. These Franklin 
principles also give you a new 
idea of comfort and ease of han- 
dling, and make road-ability really 
mean most miles per day. 


This .is the.effect on fuel, tire 
and repair expenses: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 

12,500 miles to the set of ttres 

50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages ) 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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General Wrangel is aboard a Russian 
yacht in the Bosphorus. The European 
newspapers report him as being in a dif- 
ferent part of Europe every week; and 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday a 
rumor is spread through Constantinople 
that he has been assassinated. When I 
drove down the shore of the Bosphorus to 
the landing place off which his yacht lies 
my chauffeur informed me that he had 
been shot that morning. It merely happens 
to be’a conversational opening in Constan- 
tinople, as is the weather in America. 
Wrangel refuses to leave Constantinople, 
for he is afraid that if he does his troops 
will be shipped to places where they 
shouldn’t be shipped. 


The Future of Wrangel’s Army 


He is a very tall, erect, slender man, a 
good four inches over six feet in height. He 
is semibald, and the remainder of his hair is 
close cropped. He has very fierce blue eyes 
and a lean, deeply lined face. He rasps out 
his words harshly and abruptly; and even 
the most pleasant remarks which he made 
to my interpreter sounded like stinging re- 


ukes. 

He said that he wished to convey his own 
thanks, as well as those of all the Crimean 
refugees and all the refugees in Europe, to 
the American people for the great and gen- 
erous help which they had given to him and 
those who had come with him to Constanti- 
nople. He then went on to speak of his 
army. He wished, he said, to keep it to- 
gether as a fighting force because he felt 
sure that the summer of 1921 would see the 
fall of Bolshevism in Russia, and because 
when that time came there would be noth- 
ing to prevent Russia from crumbling into 
absolute anarchy unless his trained troops 
could be thrown into the country as a 
police force. If Wrangel’s judgment of the 
situation—which he declares is based on 
the report of his confidential agents in 
Russia—is correct, his troops should un- 
questionably be held together. Most 
observers, however, believe that the soviet 
government is too strongly intrenched to 
fall by summer—or by autumn or winter 
either. 

In addition to keeping an army nucleus, 
he went on, he was keeping a governmental 
nucleus as well, for he had organized 
groups of men who would be competent to 
step into the ruins left by the Bolsheviks 
and carry on the affairs of the nation with- 
out loss of time—a parliamentary group, 
an educational group, commerce and trade 
groups, and finance groups. He had organ- 
ized a Russian council, in which were repre- 
sented all the political parties of old 
Russia with the exception of absolute 
monarchists and extreme socialists. These 
he refused to include. He felt that he alone 
was maintaining the last dependable forces 
of great Russia, and that the civilized 
nations of the world, who realized the 
rottenness of Bolshevism, should assist him 
in the attempt rather than hinder him. 


Three French Proposals 


The French, he said, had made three 
proposals in regard to his troops: That 
they should be shipped to South America, 
chiefly to Brazil and Peru; that they should 
be scattered through the French Foreign 
Legion; and that they should be sent back 
to Soviet Russia. He would not decide the 
first offhand, because many northern peo- 
ple, notably the Germans, had declared 
that people from the north could not stand 
the South American climate. As for the 
second, there was room for so few of his 
men in the French Foreign Legion that the 
proposition was scarcely worth considering. 
The third proposal—to return all his troops 
to Soviet Russia—he would accept if the 
French would permit his men to return 
with arms. In that case he would go at 


| their head, and they would fight their way 


in or die. The French said that they must 


| go unarmed; and under no circumstances 


would he advise his men to do this. 
Wrangel’s own plan, if he could not retain 
his men as the nucleus of a future Russian 
army, was, he said, to send them gradually 
to Serbia, Hungary and other Central 
European countries as bulk labor for farm- 
ing, manufacturing, railroad and road 
making and similar enterprises. 

From Wrangel I went to the high French 
official of whom I have spoken before. He 
started off with a long lecture on the long- 
standing desire on the part of Russia to 
gain control of Constantinople—a desire 
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which was keen at the time of Catharir 
the Great—and wound up by saying that | 
was a very strange thing that Russia 
to-day nearer to realizing her desires tha 
at any other time in her history, Inasmuc 
as there is a Russian army of 135,000 me 
under the walls of the city. He must hay 
been speaking figuratively or somethin; 
for the army, instead of being 135,000 me 
is about 50,000 men; and most of them a; 
marooned on a desert island and a barre 
peninsula instead of being under the wall 
I told him that a Russian who felt elate 
over the nearness of these troops to Co} 
stantinople would need to have the top 

his head opened with a stone drill so that h 
brain could be located and examined. F 
looked at me with diplomatic gravity ar 
went on to say that 3000 of the men hz 
already returned to Soviet Russia of the’ 
own volition, and that the captain of tl 
ship that took them back had reporte 
that they were received with open arms | 
the Bolsheviks and treated to a grar 
carousal, or Russian souse party, as a we 
come home. I told him that the Russi: 
General Staff in Constantinople had i 
formed me on what they considered goc 
authority that of these 3000 men, sevent| 
four had been shot on landing, over 900 hi 
been placed in the Red Army, 1200 hi 
been mobilized in labor battalions, abo’ 
200 had been turned loose without ar 
restrictions, while the remainder had bei 
sent to their own villages and handed ov 
to the Chesvi Chaika, or extraordina; 
commissions, for trial on the charge 

treason. The French official denied th 
and said that it was true that those who7 
turned were told that if they misbehav 
they would be sent to the Donetz mini) 
districts and put to work in the mines, b) 
that they had not been otherwise threaten’ 
or molested. The reader can take his pi 
of the two claims; I had no means of fin) 
ing out which possessed the larger ral 
truth. I have a hunch, but hunches arer 
reliable. 


| 


| 

The Earmarks of a Bolsheraal 
He went on to say that Wrangel h 
been repeatedly warned since his arrival 
Constantinople that the feeding wou! 
have to stop in April and that the ary 
would have to be distributed by that tin; 
and then he claimed. that no attention FT 
been paid to the warning because Wran; 
always hoped that the Bolsheviks we 


exquisitely dressed person who affects 
powerful brand of toilet powder and hast 
pretty taste in perfumes. I had an 

pointment with him at nine o’clock o 
morning and kept it to the minute, to shy 
him that a person didn’t have to bet 
Bolshevik to get up as early as half pil 
eight and otherwise show rudimenta’ 
signs of being willing to do a little wa 


people who visualize the proletariat as hel 
guys with grimy hair, made-up neckt 
and fringes on their trouser cuffs. If t: 
Constantinople Bolshevik representati? 
was as representative as his credenti3 
claimed, one of the earmarks of a Bolshek 
leader will soon be pink-ribboned und 
garments, peekaboo vests and spats W 
Mechlin lace curtains. 

I asked the handsome fellow about 1? 
manner in which refugees would be recei\l 
if they returned’ from Constantinople 
Soviet Russia. 


>) 


Russia’s Welcome to Refugees 


“T can assure you,’ he told me in a frai, 
manly way, ‘‘that there will be no ranf 
in the mind of any Russian toward }? 
deluded men who were merely obeying 1? 
orders of their officers. We shall welco? 
them back. But it will be different for 1? 
men who led them astray—the high offices 
who ordered them to proceed against |: 
Those men were traitors to Russia and tl 
must be tried as traitors if they re 
There is a great deal of leeway in the B 
shevik interpretation of what constitu’ 
a traitor. j 

Meanwhile the refugees live on from Cf 
today. Poor people! God help them-! 
nobody else will! 2 


gag into Mecca, he had to ride on two 
enels. This fact is historically authentic. 
voked it up. 
n the fall of the year, when I brought 
_winter’s heavy suit out of the clothes- 
yss and found it now to hug o’ersnugly 
f( comfort, I cajoled my saner self into 
ae2pting a most transparent lie—my 
fi re had not materially altered through 
t) intervening spring and summer; it 
y, only that the garments, being fash- 
iced of a shoddy material, had shrunk. 
wned a dress suit which had been form 
| ng, tis true, but none too close a fit upon 
n 1 had owned it for years; I looked 
fcvard to owning and using it for years to 
ee. I laid it aside for a period during an 
a tement in formal social activities; then 
piging it forth from its camphor-ball 
n. for a special occasion I found I could 
sce force my way down into the trou- 
, and that the waistcoat buttons could 
n, be made to meet the buttonholes, and 
t the coat, after finally I had struggled 
ir) it, bound me as with chains by reason 
oishe pull at armpits and between the 
shalders. I could not get my arms down 
tony sides at all. I could only use them 
fl, per fashion. 
\ felt like a penguin. I imagine I looked 
aod bit like one too. But I did not blame 
mielf, who was the real criminal, or the 
2er, who was accessory before the fact. 
rit the fault on the tailor, who was in- 
nant. 
ach time.I had to let my belt buckle 
ovfor another notch in order that I might 
ithe, I diagnosed the trouble as a touch 
ofyhat might be called Harlem flatulency. 
W lived in a flat then—a nonelevator 
—and I pretended that climbing three 
its of steep stairs was what developed 
jabdominal muscles and at the same 
tii? made me short of wind. 
) coined a new excuse after we had 
med to a suburb back of Yonkers. Fre- 
quatly I had to run to catch the 5:07 
ajmmodation, because if I missed it I 
mht have to wait for the 7:05, which was 
acxecommodation. I would go jamming 
miway at top speed toward the train gate 
{on into the train shed, and when I 
ehed my car I would be ’scaping so 
sr/hatically that the locomotive on up 
fid would grow jealous and probably felt 
saough it might just as well give up try- 
to compete in volume of sound output 
vii a real contender. But I was agile 
igh for all purposes and as brisk as any 
amy feet. Therein I found my con- 
tion. 


The Local Panting Champion 


imong all my fellow members of. the 


ager Grand Central Station set there 


‘tch and beat me to a train just pulling 
of the shed; and even though he might 
d» bested me at sprinting, I had him 
viyped to a soufflé at panting. In a 
lred-yard dash I could spot anyone of 
juniors a dozen pairs of pants and win 
handily. I was the acknowledged all- 
hts panting champion of the Putnam 
sion. If there had been ten or twelve of 
nyneighbors as good at this as I was we 
it have organized and drilled together 
m worked out a class cheer for the Park 
ti Country Club—three deep, long pants, 
a followed by nine sharp pants or pant- 


‘at did I attribute my supremacy in this 
eird to accumulating and thickening 
airs of tissue in the general vicinity of my 
iff? I did not! No, sir, because I was 
a\-indubitably, incontrovertibly and be- 
dl the peradventure of a doubt, fat—I 
| on playing the fat man’s game of 
‘tal solitaire. I inwardly insisted, and 
(nk partly believed, that my lung power 
vé too great for the capacity of my throat 
ung, hence pants. I cast a pitying eye 
ther men, deep of girth and purple of 
4, waddling down the platform, and as I 
ded on past them I would say to my- 
e|that after all there was a tremendous 
rence between being obese and being 
ly well fleshed out. The real reason of 
se was that my legs had remained 
e\mably firm and trim while the torso 
inflating. For I was one who got fat 
l over at once but in favored localities. 
T was even as the husband is whose 
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wife is being gossiped about—the last per- 
son in the neighborhood to hear the news. 

As though it were yesterday I remember 
the day and the place and the attendant 
circumstances when and where awakening 
was forced upon me. Two of us went to 
Canada on a hunting trip. The last lap of 
the journey into camp called for a fifteen- 
mile horseback ride through the woods. 
The native who was to be our chief guide 
met us with our mounts at a way station far 
up in the interior of Quebec. He knew my 
friend—had guided him for two seasons 
before; but I was a stranger in those parts. 
Now until that hour it had never occurred 
to me that I was anywhere nearly so bulk- 
some as this friend of mine was. Jor he 
indubitably was a person of vast displace- 
ment and augmented gross total tonnage; 
and in that state of blindness which denies 
us the gift to see ourselves as others see us 
I never had reckoned myself to be in his 
class, avoirdupoisefully speaking. But as 
we lined up two abreast alongside the sta- 
tion, with our camp duffel piled about us, 
the keen-eyed guide, standing slightly to 
one side, considered our abdominal profiles, 
and the look he cast at my companion said 
as plainly as words, ‘‘ Well, I see you’ve 
brought a spare set along with you in case 
of a puncture.” 


When a Ration is Balanced 


But he did not come right out and say a 
thing so utterly tactless. What he did say, 
in a worried tone, was that he was sorry 
now he had not fetched along a much more 
powerful horse for me to ride on. He hada 
good big chunky work animal, not fast but 
very strong in the back, he said, which 
would have answered my purposes first 
rate. I experienced another disillusioning 
jolt. Could it be that this practiced woods- 
man’s eye actually appraised me as being 
as heavy as my mate, or even heavier? 
Surely he must be wrong in his judgments. 
The point was that I, woefully, was wrong 
in mine. How true it is that we who would 
pluck the mote from behind a fellow being’s 
waistcoat so rarely take note of the beam 
which we have swallowed crosswise! 

Even so, a great light was beginning to 
percolate to my innermost consciousness. 
A grave doubt pestered me through our 
days of camping there in the autumnal 
wilderness. When we had emerged from 
the woods and had reached Montreal on the 
homeward trip I enticed my friend upon a 
penny-in-the-slot weighing machine in the 
Montreal station and I observed what he 
weighed; and then when he stepped aside 
I unostentatiously weighed myself, and in 
the box score credited myself with a pro- 
found shock; also with an error, which 
should have been entered up a long time 
before that. 

Approximately, we were of the same 
height and in bone structure not greatly un- 
like. I had figured that daily tramping 
after game should have taken a few folds of 
superfluous flesh off my frame, and so, no 
doubt, it had done. Yet I had pulled the 
spindle around the face of the dial to a 
point which recorded for me a total of 
sixteen pounds and odd ounces more than 
his penny had registered for him. If he 
was fat, unmistakably and conclusively 
fat—and he was—what, then, was I? In 
Troy weight—Troy where the hay scales 
come from—the answer was written. I was 
fat as fat, or else the machine had lied. 
And as between me and that machine I 
could pick the liar at the first pick. 

That night on the sleeper a splendid reso- 
lution sprouted within me. Next morning 
when we arrived home it was ready and 
ripe for plucking. I would trim myself 
down to more lithesome proportions and I 
would start the job right away. It did not 
occur to me that cutting down my daily 
consumption of provender might prove 
helpful to the success of the proposed un- 
dertaking. Or if it did occur to me I put 
the idea sternly from me, for I was by way 
of being a robust trencherman. I had 
joyed in the pleasures of the table, and I 

ad written copiously of those joys, and I 


now declined to recant of my faith or to 


abate my indulgences. 

All this talk which I had heard about 
balanced rations went in at one ear and 
out at the other. I knew what a balanced 
ration was. I stowed one aboard three 
times daily—at morn, again at noon and 
once more at nightfall. A balanced ration 


. THE GREAT REDUCTION ! 


was one which, being eaten, did not pull 
you over on your face; one which you 
could poise properly if only you leaned well 
back, upon arising from the table, and 
placed the two hands, with a gentle lifting 
motion, just under the overhang of the 
main cargo hold. Surely there must be 
some way of achieving the desired result 
other than by following dieting devices. 
There was—exercising was the answer. I 
would exercise and so become a veritable 
faun. 

Now, so far as I recalled, I had never 
taken any indoor exercise excepting once in 
a while to knock on wood. ‘I abhorred the 
thought of ritualistic bedroom calisthenics 
such as was recommended by divers health 
experts. Climbing out of a warm bed and 
standing out in the middle of a cold room 
and giving an imitation of a demoniac 
semaphore had never appealed to me as a 
fascinating divertisement for a grown man. 
As I think I may have remarked once be- 
fore in these columns, lying at full length 
on one’s back on the floor immediately 
upon awakening of a morning and raising 
the legs to full length twenty times struck 
me as a performance lacking in dignity and 
utterly futile. Besides, what sort of a way 
was that to greet the dewy morn? 

So as an alternative I decided to enroll 


ue dit 


the nature of a punishment. This I did. 
With a group of fellow inmates for my team 
mates, I tossed the medicine ball about. 
My score at this was perfect; that is to 
say, sometimes when it came my turn to 
catch I missed the ball, but the ball never 
once missed me. Always it landed on some 
tender portion of my anatomy, so that my 
average, written in black-and-blue spots, 
remained an even 1000. 

Daily I cantered around and around and 
around a running track until my breathing 
was such probably as to cause people pass- 
ing the building to think that the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. was harboring a pet porpoise 
inside. Once, doing this, I caught a glimpse 
of my own form in a looking-glass which for 
some reason was affixed to one of the pillars 
flanking the oval. A looking-glass properly 
did not belong there; distinctly it was out 
of place and could serve no worthy purpose. 
Very few of the sights presented in a gym 
which largely is patronized by city-bred fat 
men are deserving to be mirrored in a glass. 
They are not such visions as one would 
care to store in fond memory’s album. Be 
that as it may, here was this mirror, and 
swinging down the course suddenly I be- 
held myself in it. 

Clad in a chastely simple one-piece gar- 
ment, with my face all a blistered crimson 
and my fingers interlaced together about 
where the third button of the waistcoat, 
counting from the bottom up, would have 
been had I been wearing any waistcoat, 
I reminded myself of a badly scorched 
citizen escaping in a scantily dressed con- 
dition from a burning homestead, bringing 
with him the chief family treasure clasped 
in his arms. 


Educated Pores 


From the running track or the medicine- 
ball court I would repair to the steam room 
and simmer pleasantly in a temperature of 
240 degrees Fahrenheit—I am sure I have 
the figures right—until all I needed before 
being served was to have the gravy slightly 
thickened with flour and a dash of water 
cress added here and there. Having re- 
mained in the steam cabinet until quite 
done, I next would jump into the swim- 
ming pool, which concluded the afternoon’s 
entertainment. Jumping into the cool 
water of the pool was supposed to reseal 
the pores which the treatment in the hot 
room had caused to open. In the best gym- 
nasium circles it is held to be a fine thing to 
have these educated pores, but I am sure it 
can be overdone, and personally I cannot 
say that I particularly enjoyed it. I kept 
it up largely for their sake. They became 
highly trained, but developed tempera- 
ment. They were apt to get the signals 
mixed and open unexpectedly on the street, 
resulting in bad colds for me. 

For six weeks, on every week day from 
three to five p.M., I maintained this 
schedule religiously —at least I used a good 
many religious words while so engaged —and 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


are made to merit your 
preference by virtue of 
the comfort, value and 
service they embody. 


If, for any reason, your 
pair should prove un- 
satisfactory to you, your 
dealer is authorized to 
give you a new palr. 
We are not satisfied 
until you are. | 


Double Grips 
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Very regular and very careful s a ; : : Ihe delicate skin should not 

bathing is necessary to pre- PS? ea ay be too vigorously rubbed, 

serve the beauty of a baby’s y either during or after the 

skin and keep it healthy : bath. It should be patted dry 
iobaaee with a soft towel 


“‘Sweetes’ 1i’Il’ feller— 
Everybody knows; 
Dunno what ter call ’im, 
But he mighty lak a rose!”’ 
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Send for a set of our Wool Soap Toy Blozks—20 : Bia 
to the set, round-cornered, 13%, inches square, at- it 
tractively embossed. The children will love them 

as a plaything of delightful and instructive - 
amusement. Send 5 Wool Soap wrappers, to- ; \ g 
Sether with 25c in stamps or cash 
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To keep your baby’s skin 
healthy 


—in just one thing you must be constantly scrupulously careful 


RATHER surprising fact was 
brought to light in a baby show 
recently held in Chicago. 


fa Bi 
A A large percentage of the little 
contestants were rejected on 
Ll_____T} account of skin troubles. Not 
serious troubles—just a rash, a blotch or 
slight eruption. 


But the significance of it was, according to 
the ewamining physicians, that lack of proper 
care had caused a condition of the tender 
skins that might easily lead to really serious 
ailments. 


Regular, careful bathing required 


Baby and skin specialists advocate very regu- 
lar and careful bathing for two reasons: to 
preserve the naturally delicate, petal-like 
beauty of a baby’s skin, and to protect it 
from irritations and infections that might 
come from lack of cleanliness. 

The body breathes through clean pores. 
Clogged pores suffocate the skin, coarsen and 
muddy its fine pink and white beauty. And 
dirt is the soil in which germs grow best. 
Soap and water—just cleanliness—this is all 
a healthy baby’s skin needs to guard against 
the enemies of health and beauty. 


healthy skin except that of cleansing. The 
only quality required of a soap is that it shall 
be harmless, prepared of pure materials and 
with no foreign admixture.” 


The soap for babies’ use that has come to 
take the place of the genuine old white Cas- 
tile of long ago, now almost impossible to 
obtain, is Wool Soap. 


Exactly suited for baby’s needs 


Wool Soap has all the essentials authorities 
say a soap should have. It is harmless, pure 
and has no foreign admixture. No attempt 
is made to ‘‘medicate”’ it. It has no artificial 
scent or perfume. 


Every ingredient used in Wool Soap is puri- 
fied and refined to the utmost; the fats could 
be used in cooking. Saponification is perfect. 


The result is a pure mild soap that keeps a 
baby’s skin literally in the ‘“‘pink of con- 
dition.’”’ It cleanses thoroughly, but with no 
harsh, irritating effect. 


The regular and careful use of just Wool 
Soap and water will preserve the delicate, 
rose-like beauty of a healthy baby’s skin 
and protect it from irritations and infections 
caused by lack of cleanliness. 


But much depends upon care in using For toilet and bath Wool Soap has been in use for toilet 


soap and water. And the choice of 
soap is very important. 


What soap ought to be 


Here is what Dr. L. Duncan Bulkley, 
well known skin specialist, says a soap 
ought to be — and his statement is 
typical of all the best authorities: 

“Soap is to cleanse. The best toilet 
soaps have little, if any, effect on the 
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and bath in American homes for more 
than 25 years. Its purity, its depend- 
able quality have made it the one soap 
that can fill the place of old time Castile. 


Send for this baby’s trial cake 


We have a dainty sample of Wool Soap 
for your baby’s bath. Fill out the cou- 
pon below and send in with 2c in 
stamps. Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Chicago: 


Enclosed find 2c in stamps for which send 
me your trial cake of Wool Soap. 
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Keep a baby’s skin scrupulously 
clean with pure soap and water 
and you have given it the best 
possible protection against the 
enemies of health and beauty 
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For your greater protection 


Whenever you write checks on unprotected, 
uninsured forms, then you invite loss through 
fraudulent alteration or raising. Why do that, 
when these INSURED Super-Safety checks are 


available for your use? 


The patient efforts of our Mr. C. B. Chadwick 


finally evolved asuper-safety check paper so good 
that he was enabled to arrange for nation-wide 
protectionof bank checks by bonds issuedthrough 
The American Guaranty Company. Thusmillions 
of bank checks now freely circulate without 
danger from fraudulent changes and alterations. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
then I went on the scales to find out what 
progress I had made toward attaining the 
desired result. I had kept off the scales until 
then because I was saving up, as it were, to 
give myself a nice jolly surprise party. 

So I weighed. And I had picked up nine 
pounds and a half! That was what I had 
gained for all my sufferings and all my 
exertions—that, along with a set of snappy 
but emotional pores and a personal knowl- 
edge of how a New England boiled dinner 
feels just before it comes on the table. 

“This,’”’ I said bitterly to myself —‘‘ this 
is sheer foolhardiness! Keep this up for six 
weeks more and I'll find myself fallen away 
to a perfect three-ton truck. Keep it up for 
three months and I’ll be ready to rent myself 
out to the aquarium as a suitable playmate 
for the leviathan in the main tank. I shall 
stop this idiocy before it begins making me 
seasick merely to look down at myself as I 
walk. I may slosh about and billow some- 
what, but I positively decline to heave up 
and down. I refuse to be known as the 
human tidal wave, with women and children 
being hurriedly removed to a place of safety 
at my approach. Right here and now is 
where I quit qualifying for the inundation 
stakes!” 

Which accordingly I did. What I did 
not realize was that the unwonted exercise 


july : 


gave me such a magnificent appetite 
after a session at the evisu 
about three times as much as I usu 
at dinner—and, mark you, I never 
been one with the appetite, as the s 
goes, of a bird, to peck. at some ] 
Mountain roller’s prepared food and. 
the stray rape seed off my nose ona @ 
fish bone and then fly up on the pere] 
tuck the head under the wing and ¢ 
a meal. I, had ever been what mig} 
termed a sincere feeder. So, never 
ing the question of diet with the probk 
attaining physical slightness, I swung 
again into my old mode of life wit] 
resigned conviction that since destiny 
chosen me to be fat there was nothin 
me to do in the premises except to go 
on to the end of my mortal chapter | 
fat, fatter and perhaps fattest. I’d 
make the best of it. And I’d use care¢ 
crossing a county bridge at any gait f 
than a walk. 

Now this continued for years and y 
and then here a few months ago some 
else happened. And on top of that gs 
thing else—to wit: The Great Reduc 

The Great Reduction will be conti 
in our next. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of twoa 


by Mr. Cobb. The second will appear in an 
issue. 


LADY ALCUIN INTERVENES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


won’t wait for the policeman to open your 
hand for you if you won’t do it yourself.”’ 

Lady Alcuin threw him a strange glance. 
It was not altogether imploring. It con- 
tained a suggestion of outrage and fury. 
She looked, too, at George Green, who had 
not changed his attitude. Leaning forward, 
he was watching her movements. - Then 
suddenly throwing up her head and putting 
out her arm with a gesture of defiance, she 
opened her hand. In the palm lay the 
emerald brooch, 

11 

OUR people sat in the large drawing- 

room, from which could be seen the bare 
trees of Grosvenor Square. It was a great 
room of white and gold, rather crowded 
with Sheraton tables, chairs of intricate 
Chinese Chippendale, ormolu cabinets that 
threw soft shddows on the parquet floor. 
One tall cabinet of marquetry was entirely 
filled with gold ornaments of incredible 
rarity. The peaceful room had the air 
of repose which can arise only from im- 
mense and secure wealth, from sequent 
generations of equally great wealth. Yet 
the four people who occupied it then, just 
before four o’clock, silent for a moment 
after much talk, seemed to be at their 
ultimate stage of exhaustion and anger. 
Mary was sprawling in a large armchair, 
her face half hidden, exhibiting only a red 
nose and one closed eye, swollen with tears 
that still made bright patches upon her 
cheek. Some way off a tall young man with 
ruffed hair, hands upon his knees, and 
bending forward with an air of abject per- 
plexity did not recall the dashing Patrick 
Saddington. Against the mantelpiece, 
carelessly charring his coat tails, stood a 
tall old man who fixed upon the others a 
gaze where a flicker of intolerable agony 
mingled with incredulous rage. 

Old Lord Alcuin was trying to under- 
stand. It was the sort of thing he did not 
understand easily, because theft waS a 
thing that had never occurred near him, 
but only in the newspapers. In the last 
quarter of an hour, since the three, after 
identification, were released by the police, 
Lord Alcuin had passed through a variety 
of emotions greater than he had collected 
in his sixty-five years. He stood there, a 
rather bulky, carelessly dressed figure, 
rosy-cheeked, bright-blue-eyed, very hand- 
some with his abundant white hair, his 
startlingly well-clipped moustache and 
white beard. Just then he looked savage, 
and through his red lips could be seen the 
gleam of teeth. He was keeping himself 
down because one didn’t make scenes, 
because he’d said nothing when he’d heard 
that his only son was shot, and remarked 
“Oh!” when he was asked whether he’d 
care to become viceroy of Berengaria. One 
didn’t say anything before joy or agony. 
One just was, as the Alcuins always had 
been. But before theft, before an appear- 
ance in the police court next morning! 

The only entirely normal figure was Lady 
Alcuin, who seemed to consider her daugh- 
ter with an air of aloof interest, as if she 


were wondering why Mary was so u 
why she lay there tumbled, with a ¢ 
tear-stained face, so exhausted that 
still wore her gloves and held on t 
umbrella. Lady Alcuin showed no si 
an experience. Her soft gray hair wa 
disarranged, and she did not look 
Perhaps the disdainful nostrils were a 
pinched, but still she sat as if among u 
portant objects, as if she were waitin 
something to happen. Only she did 
move. She made there a little old stat 

“Look here, Blanche,” said Lord Al 
suddenly heaving up from the ma 
piece, ‘‘it’s no use your refusing to an: 
I ask you again, why did you take 
The old lady did not even look toy 
him. ‘Don’t be silly,’’ said her husba 
a tone which he strove to make reason 
“Things have gone too far for | 
You’ve got to appear in the police ¢ 
to-morrow, and they’ll ask you that 
tion. Was it a mistake?”’ 

““No,”’ said Lady Alcuin. 

“You mean that you took it?” 

Then Lady Alcuin looked at him, an 
blue eyes were very hard. 

oe Yestee 


“You mean to say you actually 
that brooch and you intended to steal 
There was no reply. ‘‘Answer me, pl 
Please tell me exactly how it happenet 
you do so there’s a bare chance that we 
be able to explain.”’ Still she did notr 
and the old man’s mustache moved 2 
ground his teeth together. “Once n 
Blanche, I ask you to tell me what 
pened. It may be painful to you, b 
can’t help it.” ty 

“T say, sir,’’ remarked Patrick. ~ 

It was then that Lord Alcuin lost 
self-control, and for a moment, turnin 
the young man, said in a low intense vi 

““Damnation, sir, will you mind | 
own damned business? Get out of 
house! Do you think I want you sit 
there grinning at me in the middle o 
this disgrace? Look here,’ he added, 
addressing his wife, ‘‘you’re going to 
me the truth! Before all of us, just as 
stole before those two. Understand, 
not going to be trifled with. Do you. 
what I say? Or’’—his fingers twiteht 
“shall I have to choke the truth ou 
you? Remember who you are! 
our sort don’t steal—or perhaps t 
Suddenly he seized her by the wrist. 
the truth, woman,” he said, “or Pw 
your neck,’’ 


husband’s big fist. 
now with an awful white face, 
had she seen him like that—scarlet 
twisted lips, like a wild beast thr 
her. With trembling lips she said: 
to take it.” 
“How do you mean—‘had to ta 
he shouted, shaking her arm he gr: 
“Something made me. It was 
couldn’t help it.” 
(Continued on Page 73) 


(Continued from Page 70) 
hey call it kleptomania, sir,”’ 
sk, jumping up with a hopeful air. 

‘4?’ said Lord Alcuin. “‘ Yes, I hadn’t 
Obviously you wouldn’t 


+dit.’ He dropped her arm. ‘So 
i: erazy. Well, I’d rather have you 
than criminal, I suppose. What’s to 
ae? It’s too late to stop the thing. 
damn jeweler says that if they’d 
41 who it was it would have been all 
1 but he’d lost such a lot of things, he 
the psalm-smiting Pecksniff. Any- 
yhat does that matter? It’s too late 
hdraw the charge now. We’ve got to 
‘ough with it, but what’s going to 
f 97? 


in T can’t bear it!” murmured Mary, 
mding down hid her face fn the brown 
‘already stained with black tear 


as at that moment that a footman 
11 the drawing-room door and mut- 
| “May I speak to you, my lord?” 
1? said Lord Alcuin without looking 
| “We're busy.” 
‘man went out, and for a moment or 
ie four remained in their attitudes, 
jtanding and yet striving to reject the 
1. ce of their own reason. Then once 
shere was a tap at the door. Lord 
with a growl! of fury rushed to the 
nd threw it open. 
nat the devil’’—he was heard to say. 
ufter a moment the footman’s voice: 
: says he’s from Schornstein’s, my 
The old man gave alittle gasp and 
waiting on the landing. Then with 
wled frown he brought in a small, 
é thy-looking man in a frock coat. 
i 


ly name is George Green, my lord,”’ 
ittered. 

ey Alcuin jumped up. Fixing upon 
iddenly distended eyes she swayed 
feet, so that Patrick also rose from 

cirand held herup. — 

\s?”’ said Lord Alcuin briskly. “What 

dWhat do you want? Haven’t we had 

1 trouble with your firm to-day?” 

loeg your pardon, my lord, but I 

4 you’d like to know about the 
. Her ladyship ——”’ 

( on!’’ snarled the old man. “I 

vill about it.” 

li, my lord,’ said George Green. 

see, her ladyship didn’t steal it.’ 
1at?”’ roared Lord Alcuin. ‘‘How do 
aan? They say she’d got it in her 
How— didn’t steal it? What do you 


your lordship will let me explain,” 
jeorge Green, ‘‘I can make it clear. 
ik that I have found out the truth. 
e, my lord, I knew that there must 
een a mistake. Here is the truth.” 
\ arather dramatic air and smiling at 
a cleverness, Schornstein’s assistant 
yom his breast pocket an envelope, 
fom a screw of paper which he un- 
while the four watched his fingers as 
vated. In the middle of the screw of 


said George Green, holding it 
tplains everything.” 

at do you mean?” asked Lord 
feebly. 


THE SATURDAY 


“If you please, miss,’’ said the assistant, 
addressing Mary, “‘would you very much 
mind standing up and picking up your 
little bag?’’ 

The girl stared at him, mechanically 
stood up and obeyed. 

“Thank you,” said Green. “I was quite 
right. You carry it on your left arm. Now 
one moment.” He went up to Mary. 
Taking her right hand he turned back her 
glove. On the inside of the right glove, 
near the wrist, was a tiny hole which he 
exhibited to Lord Alcuin with an air of 
triumph. 

“You see, my lord,’ and fitted into the 
hole the little piece of brown fluff. 

“Oh,” said Lord Alcuin, ‘that’s queer! 
But I don’t understand what it’s got to do 
with the brooch.” 

“Tf you will let me explain, my lord,” 
said George Green patiently.. “‘After the 
trouble this morning I had to put the 
brooches away, and I found this little piece 
of fluff in the hasp of the emerald brooch. 
Now, I knew it wasn’t there when her 
ladyship called, because I’d polished them 
all with my own hands. So I knew the 
fluff must have got in while she was there. 
Then I got a sort of idea. I remembered 
that the young lady wore brown gloves. 
Well, to make a long story short, what hap- 
pened was this, my lord: The young lady 
had unbuttoned her glove, but she hadn’t 
taken it off. When she said she didn’t want 
the emerald brooch and asked me to show 
her other ones she laid her hand on the 
glass case. The wool on the inside of her 
glove caught in the hasp of the brooch. 
Then I remembered the lady seemed to 


have a cold. She looked for her handker- 


chief in her little bag. The brooch was 
swinging on the inside of her glove when 
she put her hand into the bag. As she took 
her hand out—and it had to be the right 
hand, since she always carries her bag in 
the left—the brooch fell off the lining into 
her bag. So you see, my lord, it was an 
accident. That’s the only way of explain- 
ing how this bit of fluff got into the hasp of 
the brooch.” 

There was along pause, during which 
an immense feeling of relief seemed to fall 
over all of them. But still they were not 
quite convinced, and it was Lord Alcuin 
who discovered the discrepancy. 

“Yes,’’ he said, “‘I see it so far. That’s 
all right. I see how the brooch was acci- 
dentally taken by my daughter, but how do 
you explain that it was found in Lady 
Aleuin’s hand?” 

George Green himself looked puzzled. 
Possibly he had no theory. 

“Her ladyship,”’ he replied, ‘‘might per- 
haps explain.” 

Then, at last, Lady Alcuin wept. Her 
body fell forward and her face was caught 
up upon her hands. The thin shoulders 
heaved convulsively, and it was horrible to 
see her like this, erying without a-sound, as 
if all the energy had gone out of her, as if 
she cried in complete weakness. Her im- 
mense abasement affected her husband, 
who threw himself upon his knees, making 
soothing sounds until at last she wept less 
violently. 

But still she would not look up, and when 
at last she could speak it was with down- 
cast head. 


EVENING POST 


“Oh, I’ve been so frightened! I couldn’t 
tell you! Only—lI didn’t understand. I 
saw Mary drop.the brooch into her bag— 
I thought it was Mary.” 

““Good heavens!’’ cried Patrick. 

Then Lady Alcuin looked up at him 
rather savagely. ; 

“Why do you say good heavens? Be- 
cause it was Mary? You didn’t seem sur- 
prised it was me. But, anyhow, I thought 
it was Mary, and:I couldn’t bear it. If 
Mary had been caught! I couldn’t bear it! 
I thought—oh, I don’t know what I 
thought! Imust dosomething! I couldn’t 
bear it! I said I’d lost my hanky: I 
stuffed my hand into Mary’s bag. I got 
hold of the brooch. I was going to put it 
back, but’’—she turned to Green—‘‘you 
were watching me, watching me all the 
time. I lost my head. I—I couldn’t. I 
didn’t get a chance. It was too late then. 
We—we were caught.”’ 

“Wait a minute, Blanche,” said Lord 
Alcuin, suddenly realizing that this dis- 
cussion of his wife’s conduct could not go 
on beforeastranger. He held out his hand, 
which Green took with hesitation. The old 
man had. recovered his calm aloofness. 
He rosé untouched from the neighborhood 
of shame. ‘“‘You’ve done me a great 
service,’ he said. ‘‘Will you allow me to 
recognize it?”’ 

“Oh, my lord,’ said George Green, 
blushing, ‘‘I didn’t mean that!”’ 

“No, of course not. It was very kind of 
you, as well as very clever. Now don’t 
deprive me of. the pleasure of doing the 
right thing.’”’ .Lord Alcuin went to the 
bureau, where he wrote out a check, which 
after a moment the assistant accepted. 

“T think I’ll go round to the club,”’ said 
Patrick brightly, telling himself that it 
sounded like a fine old mess, but anyhow 
Mary was out of it. He went with Green, 
and after a moment Mary followed. 

Lord Alcuin looked down upon his wife’s 
bent head. The old lady was very still. 

“T think I know why you did it,” he 
remarked. “You were wrong, my dear, in 
a way.” oe a 

“Oh, how can you say that?”’ cried Lady 
Alcuin. ‘‘Do you understand as well as 
you think you do? I thought she’d taken 
it, so I got hold of it as'I told you. I 
didn’t tell quite the truth before that man. 
I knew I might be caught. But I said to 
myself: ‘I’m an’ old woman. . I don’t 
matter. She’s got to marry Patrick.’ I 
couldn’t let her be caught with it-in her 
bag. I was old and finished.” 

“No, my dear,’’ said her husband, sud- 
denly tender as he put a big hand upon her 
shoulder. ‘‘Do you know’’—he struggled 
to express approval—‘“‘it was rather sport- 
ing of you.” - 

“Do you think so?”’ said the old lady, 
smiling with an archness that made her 
look absurdly: young. ‘“‘In that case I 
think you ought to apologize.” 


Iv 


se ELL,” said Mr. Sehorastein, who | 
had called George Green into the | 


private office where assistants were never 


admitted, ‘‘it’s gone off very well. If you | 
care to stay I should be only too pleased. | 


You’ve got a lot to learn, of course, Green, 


put what I like in you is your savoir-faire.”’ | 


Coming Clean 


ING back from France after hostil- 
ts had ended, one of the transports 
oard a negro labor battalion. 
Eamong the returning veterans of the 
tlock sides was a Tennessee-raised 


k to move, and expecting each suc- 
i moment to be his last as the craft 
rst on end and then wallowed deep 
Tough of the seas. As a matter of 
i peril wasreal. The laboring steamer 
0 ndered off her course and was dan- 
y near the shores of Newfoundland. 
in the middle of the night a siren 
mwhistle at a lighthouse station on 
m nland blared out, the sound rising 
‘he roar of the wind. To the sufferer 
down below the sound could mean 
tt trumpet call of judg- 
he 


i. 


He got upon his knees and prepared to 
uplift his voice in prayer for salvation. 
Then he remembered what he carried in his 
trousers pockets. He reached in his pocket 
and as he flung into space his two educated 
and profitable cubes of ivory he cried out: 

“Git away, evidences! Come on, Angel 
Gabriel!”’ 


Really No Hurry 


‘WO ball teams, made up of inmates of 

San Quentin in California, played a 
game for the prison championship. One 
team was composed of negroes, the other of 
white men. 

In the seventh inning, with the score a 
tie, the pitcher for the colored team, a long- 
term man, grew nervous under the strain. 
He wound up too quickly. In his haste he 
made wild pitches; he gave two batters 
their bases on balls. 

Over on the side lines a negro rooter 


raised his voice in steadying words to the 


champion of his race. 


“Don’t rush yo’se’f, black boy!’ he 
urged. ‘Don’t rush yo’se’f! You got 


plenty time to win dis game in. You got | 


thutty yeahs!” 


By Way of Farewell 


OHN M. GREGORY, former magazine 

writer, now a Wall Street financier, 
visited a small town in Georgia recently. 
One of the town characters is a negro who 
is circus crazy and talks incessantly of his 
trips around the country, although he has 
never been out of the village. 

He was explaining his exploits on a flying 
trapeze to a group which included Gregory, 
in front of the village hotel. After a time 
his listeners tired of him and turned to 
other subjects, and the negro sat on the 
curb in silence. 

About midnight he arose, stretched, and 
with a yawn announced: 

“Well, gemm’n, Ise gwine to go up an’ 
turn a flip off the co’t-house cupola an’ go 
on home.” — 


When It's 98° in 
the Shade | 


—CThe air is still-—hot— 
and sultry—you'ré all 
faqged out—there's /noth- 
ing puts you “on your feet” 
like a tall glass of réfresh- 
ing, cooling iced ted at the 
lunch counter, restaurant, 
club or at home. 


But whatever your favorite drink, 
remember id 


Even the West drink tastes better 
through a sfraw- i 


Stone's Seamless Straws 
Safeguard your health 


a i your €élofhing 
And cost you/ngthing 
f 


Stone’s Straws are freely dispensed 
wherever your favorite drinks are 
sold. eo j 


Use a Straw or two with your next 
drink. 


Stone’s fa addi a novel touch 
of origindl daintiness to every home 
festwity. A sanitary box of 500 for 
home us¢ may be obtained at small 
cost from your druggist. 


Tre Stone Strat ly 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


} Factories 


t 
Washington, D.C} Baltimore. Md 
; fey 
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Now Lightness and Gayety 
Are Offered Lor Sale 


Across the @ounters of Music Shops! 


i Brunswick Casts Seriousness Aside For The Moment and 


A New Interpretation To ire. Muse, Ore he Day 


ERE is music with a subtle new lure.. Happy- 
go-lucky, care-free music that laughingly beck- 
ons you on to dance. 


But of course if you dance, you needn’t be told. 
For people who dance all know it; the whimsical 
rhythm that’s making toes tingle from one end of 
the land to the other. 


Brunswick, by a daring New Interpretation, has 
Vitalized the music of today, in a remarkable series 
of Super-Feature Records. 


Musicians and critics, dancers and teachers—all 
have noted the odd fascination of this new music. 


“You feel,’’ says one critic, ‘‘an undercurrent of 
animation, a sort of wailing resonance, that seeks 
response in dancing. Vibrant tones are oddly em- 
phasized to accomplish this result.” 


‘ 


“In the hands of Brunswick,’’ says another, ‘‘or- 
dinary compositions are dramatized, becoming 
gay fantasies, to beguile you at their will. But 
always deliciously human—music that  under- 
stands us all.” 
Hear Them 

Hear ‘Oh Me! Oh My!” and ‘ Tea-Cup Girl,” by 
Carl.Fenton’s Orchestra; ‘‘ Mello ’Cello,’’ ‘‘Dan- 
gerous Blues,’ as done by Bennie Krueger’s Or- 
chestra. Note the animation in these records; 
the pulsing ‘‘vibra-tones’’ that seem so strangely 


The Oval Tone Amplifier 


Made entirely of seasoned 
wood, like a fine old violin— 
no metal. Rounded at the 
“‘throat’’ like the human 
throat. Expands into an oval 
like the mouth, and is re- 
sponsible for the famous 
Brunswick Tone. Does away 
with “metallic’’ sounds. 


x Frivolously Entices The World To Dance By Applying 


THE“BRUNSWICK-BALKE-GOLLENDER CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


The Exclusive Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


oy 
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to.entice you. And then you will know why this 
is the music of a World at play. 


Hear the serious things too. Spend a moment 
with Godowsky, Karle, Chamlee, Rosen and other 
famous Brunswick artists. 


But: to hear them at their best, hear them on a 
Brunswick. 


The Reason 


Due to exclusive Methods of Reproduction and 
of Interpretation, Brunswick achieves perfect ren- 
dition of the so-called “‘difficult”” tones—the piano, 
the harp, the human voice, attaining even Soprano 
High ‘‘C” without ‘metallic’ suggestion or vi- 
bration. Methods which apply to no other phonographs 
or records. 


Hence you will find Brunswick in the homes of 
greatest musicians, both in Europe and America 
—the musical world’s accepted ideality in phono- 
graphic expression. 


And highest authorities all will tell you that buying 
any phonograph without at least hearing The 
Brunswick is a mistake. And they will tell you, 
too, that you should know Brunswick Records. 


Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer for a demon- 
stration. The Brunswick plays all records, and 
Brunswick Records can be played on any phono- 
graph. Hear, compare—then judge for yourself, 


The Ultona 


Plays all makes of records at 
a turn of the hand. Not an 
“attachment’’ but a part of 
The Brunswick. Cushions the 
path of the needle by proper 
suspension. Hence, sweeter 
notes, a surprising modifica- 
tion of all ‘“‘scratching”’ noises 
and longer lasting records. 
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‘ew Brunswick Records 
for August 


| 
vale at all Brunswick dealers’ on July 16th in 
fast and in Denver and the West on July 20th) 


The World Can't Go "Round Without You, Soprano 


oA RES ae or Dorothy Jardon 

| MOREE EEE oie, Vat LEN OL ciecorw sero Sartre thas wey Theo. Karle 

MELT Boars e<.6 5 6;0:<i5 ANAS OR OC eRe oe Theo. Karle 

Hebrew Melody and Dance, Violin Solo....Elias Breeskin 

| Serenade Espagnole, Violin Solo..... ,-...Elias Breeskin 

Boll Weevil Blues. Al Bernard and Carl Fenton's Orchestra 

| LT Atn’t Afraid of Nothin’ Dat's Alive........ Ernest Hare 
Ua Like No A Like 


Honolulu March ...Frank Ferera and Anthony Franchini 


|| Memphis Blues. .Al Bernard with Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
1 BAG, LOUMILE. Nyasa toy laseyetifotd 1 H)2y fapeil + oc eeisiee ns oh 


SRR, \l Bernard with Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 
MERI CSD 1515 8 ara. aical Sl aviavenartciachardad axcraies ass Billy Jones 

| All By Myself...... .....Ernest Hare and Crescent Trio 
Carolina Lullaby.......+.- Charles Hart and Elliott Shaw 
[EE PEMCOSSOING Joc ou cle Oa'e cent cc cst uele ac Crescent Trio 
|| Poor Buttermilk, Piano Solo..............- Zez Confrey 
| You Tell ’Em, Ivories, Piano Solo.......... Zez Confrey’ 
| Ain't We Got Fun?.......... Harmonizers’ Male Quartet 
\ Down On The Farm......... Harmonizers’ Male Quartet 
Wi Drifting Down...........2.0005- Criterion Male Quartet 
| REPT 270.5 5. ie Shea te clea ave tele Criterion Male Quartet 
Laddie Buck of Mine, Tenor............ James Sheridan 

|| Molly O, Scanlan..... James Sheridan and Crescent Trio 


| Ain’t We Got Fun? Fox Trot. Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 


| Dangerous Blues, Fox Trot...Bennie Krueger's Orchestra 


| Peaches, Fox Trot, Accordion Solo.........Mario Perry 
| After These Years, Fox Trot, Accordion Solo, Mario Perry 


| Oh Me! Oh My! Fox Trot....... Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
}\2ea-Cup Girl, Fox Trot......... Carl Fenton's Orchestra 


ier Nobody's Baby, Fox Trot...20..s0s.e00+ecccececes 
|  _o@ Faas Green Brothers' Novelty Band 
Listening, Fox Trot........ Green Brothers' Novelty Band 


{ Moonlight, Fox Trot............ Carl Fenton's Orchestra 
Deep In Your Eyes, Waltz....... Carl Fenton's Orchestra 


OR OW ROX Trot.s.c.s< soca stale Henne 0 aikestabetts 
|. (Ene Erdody and His Pennsylvania Hotel Orchestra 
| I AETIO ENGST IT Of evens oc%.cnay vsnparsracasapsiei Ga ce: depdiane Padus 


{phonograph can play Brunswick Records 


| 
| 


| “Oh Me! Oh My!” 


Record No. 2113 


The Super- Feature 
Dance Record of Today 


Hear it today and dance tonight. The nearest 
Brunswick dealer will gladly play it for you. 


Important! 


The three dance hits, ‘“‘Oh~Me! Oh My!” ‘Mello ’Cello” 
and ‘‘Dangerous Blues,” can be obtained at any Brunswick 


KE O R D S dealer’s in convcniently packed envelopes, containing the 
j Cc, three—price $2.55. Or singly if desired. 
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Style LQ327 
Price $7.50 
W. of Rockies 
$8.00 


Canada $11.00 


ee Rooke Fis Ante a Nightl 


ERE’S the lantern that makes it easy for you to do 
better night work quicker—in barns, sheds, feed lots, toolhouses, 
granaries, garages, cellars—any place. 


Finest light known for night hauling, plowing, harvesting, building, 
ditching, hunting, camping, touring, etc. The handy light for mills, 
elevators,"warehouses, loading docks, factories, night watchmen, plumbers, 
sportsmen, carnivals, ‘fairs , tent meetings, etc, 


300 Candle Power—brighter than 20 old- 
style oil lanterns. 

Lights With Matches. No torch needed. 
Makes and burns its own gas from common 
motor gasoline, 

No Wicks to Trim—No chimneys to 
wash—no soot, no odor, no dirt. 

Won’t Blow Out in Wildest Storm. 
Has wind-proof and rain-proof mica globe 
with metal reflector. 


Can’t Spill Fuel or explode even if tip- 
ped over. Can’t be filled while lighted. 
Cheapest to Use—more than 40 hours’ 
brilliant service per gallon of fuel used. 
Built of Brass. Simple in Construction. 
Inspected, tested and guaranteed. 

20,000 Dealers Sell Quick-Lite Lan- 
terns, Lamps and Lighting Plants. If 
yours can’t supply you, write our nearest 
factory branch, Dept. P21 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


WICHITA ST. PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS LOS ANGELES ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 
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THE FARMER'S DOLLAR= | 
: AND OTHERS’ | : 


(Continued from Page 21) 


I haven’t needed a diagram since to real- 
ize the direct and almost absolute depend- 
ence of all industry and labor upon the 
prosperity of the farm. 

The best available figures indicate that 
about one-third of the wealth of this coun- 
try is invested in farm lands and buildings, 
livestock, farm machinery and other forms 
of agricultural wealth. It would take the 
sum of all investments in manufacturing, 
railroads, street and electric roads, public 
lighting and mines to equal our agricultural 
investment, which to-day stands at about 
$70,000,000,000. The value of all farm 
crops, animal products and animals for 
slaughter December 1, 1919, was estimated 
by the Government to be $24,961,000,000 
at the prices paid the farmers. Quite a tidy 
sum! This is enough to show that the 
farmer cuts a commanding figure in the 
business condition of this country. When 
things go wrong with the farmers of Amer- 
ica there’s bound to be trouble all along the 
line, and there’s trouble aplenty with the 
farmer right now. He’s squealing like a pig 
under a gate, because he’s hard pinched. 
He has virtually suspended buying. 

Just where is the farmer at to-day? 

Recently a man with a Hohenzollern 
mustache, a Malacea cane and a blanketed 
dog stopped before a Chicago show window 
and read the price tags on a display of men’s 
suits. He was joined by a friend of mine 
who offered the comment, ‘“‘And wool at 
nineteen cents a pound!” 

“Yes,” responded the man at the upper 
end of the leash, “‘we got these damned 
farmers right where we want them now.” 

This typifies the view which too many 
city dwellers take of the present situation 
of the farmers, and is also a graphic illustra- 
tion of the need of a sounder and broader 
understanding of the farmer and his prob- 
lems on the part of those who produce 
nothing themselves, but who regard him as 
the world’s greatest profiteer. 

One way of putting the farmer’s predica- 
ment is to say that he is about the only 
toiler who has taken a deep cut in his wage 
seale and stuck to the job; about the only 
business man who has written off all his 
losses and gone clear down to bed rock in 
the prices for his output; that he has been 
the first to get back to normal; and that 
few others have reached the depths of read- 
justment to which he has descended. 


Hard to Break Even 


Three Illinois senators were discussing 
this problem the other day at Springfield, 
and one of them remarked: “Well, I 
haven’t heard of a farmer who has gone 
broke or filed a bankruptcy petition in my 
district—not one.” 

“Perhaps not,’’ remarked the senator 
from an adjoining district. ‘‘But I’ve pre- 
pared ten petitions in bankruptcy for ten 
farmers in my own county—hard-working 
men who couldn’t stand the drop in price 
for their products when the stuff they must 
buy hasn’t come down accordingly.” 

““Yes,’’ cut in the third senator, “‘and 
there are a lot of them who are barely hang- 
ing on by the skin of their teeth. I know the 
story of one young farmer which, I think, 
sketches the situation of thousands of 
others. “About a year ago a husky, ambi- 
tious and able young farmer bought a farm 
at a reasonable price, paying down a few 
thousand dollars which he had saved and 
more borrowed from his father, who took a 
second mortgage. His interest fell due a 
few weeks ago, and he went to the man 
from whom he had bought and said: 

““*T’ve worked hard, raised good crops 
and haven’t spent a dollar unnecessarily. 
After paying my taxes I haven’t a thing 
left, and I can’t meet my interest. I'll 
probably pull through all right if you give 
me time, but I can’t blame you much if you 
close me out.’ 

“The man from whom he had bought 
didn’t wish to do this. He saw that the 
young farmer would pay out if given time 
in which to span the readjustment period 
which would place his dollar on the same 
footing as the dollars of those with whom 
he did business. So it was agreed that if 
his father would take a third mortgage for 
his loan a second mortgage for the amount 
of the interest due would be accepted. The 
young man is fighting it out on that line, 
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_ tory about equally divided between fe 
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July 16, 


The bankruptcy courts may not y 
crowded with farmers, but the coun: 
thousands of them who would be if pus: 
Here is another experience fron 
Black Soil Belt of Central Illinois. I 
nishes solid food for reflection on the} 
of unsympathetic city dwellers. The¢ 
of this 160-acre farm rented the pla 
a good tenant on a fifty-fifty crop-| 
basis. Corn was planted on fifty-two ; 
““My corn,’’ confesses the owner ¢ 
farm, ‘‘brought me precisely $340, 
taxes on the farm were $320. But j 
waste any sympathy on me! Just 
where the tenant got off after putt 
season’s work into that corn crop!) 
tenant farmers in this country are cert 
taking hard punishment this year.” 
There are nearly 2,500,000 tenant : 
ers in this country to-day who will 
scribe to this sentiment. 


Dr. G. F. Warren, agricultural econ 
of Cornell University, made this state 
in Farm Economics for May, 1921: 

““Weare passing through the mosts 
agricultural panic that has ever occ 
The product of an acre of cotton, if 
this year, will buy 61 per cent o 
quantity of the general commodities 
the product of an acre of cotton would 
bought asa five-year average before thi 

‘In spite of the large yield an acer 
product of an acre of corn, if sold this} 
could be exchanged for only 73 per ce 
the average quantity of other commo 
that an acre of corn would have bough 
five-year average before the war. T 
the lowest in twenty years. If the eal 
tions are made on the value of 
bushel without giving consideration 
large yield this year we find that ab 
of corn would bring the farmer a pureh 
power of 60 per cent as much as the ay: 
for the five years before the war. T 
the lowest since 1896. 

“The product of an average ac 
wheat in the United States last year y 
buy 81 per cent as much as the ay 
acre of wheat would buy for five yeai 
fore the war. This is the lowest in ty 
years. 

“The product of an average acre 0 
last year would buy 74 per cent of the) 
quantity of other things, which is the k 
since 1896. 

“Such facts as the above compl 
dominate the agricultural situation. 
are passing through the worst panic 
has ever occurred, but agriculture is hi 
a panic on top of a panic, for the dis 
ancy between agriculture and other t) 
is a panic in itself.” 

This tells the story in a nutshell. _ 

In these days of a wide differentia 
tween his own dollars and those of the 
with whom he trades the farmer has{ 
into the habit of translating his tradet 
actions into raw commodity terms. Au 
Illinois, for example, is the center of a1 


and dairymen. Nearly all of the far 
about Aurora raise grain for the ma 
One husky farmer remarked to his neig 
at the cafeteria table that he “cou 
carry across the street enough hides a 
load to pay for the pair of shoes he 
bought.”” This statement seemed 4 
too strong for acceptance without in 
gation. 

I intimated that and received the | 
lenge, “Don’t take my word for it; fint 
for yourself.” 7 

Calling at a leading shoe store, I lea 
that farmers were quite generally bu 
ten-dollar shoes for best wear. Then I 
to the hide dealer and asked, ‘‘Hown 
will ten dollars’ worth of hides weigh a’ 
present market price?”’ 

“Three hundred thirty-three palin 
if you refer to green hides, the kind 
monly brought in by the farmers,” 
swered Mr. Rogers. ‘‘ We pay fouranda 
cents for salted hides, so ten dollars ¥ 
pay for 222 pounds. Calf hides come! 
the dairy farmers. Ten dollars’ wol 
these would weigh between ninety and 
pounds. I don’t know what sort 0 
alibi the shoe men put up at present t¢ 
count for their prices, but after 
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1d 333 pounds.of green hides into 
Jshouse he is in no mood to be con- 
shat ten dollars is a fair price for a 
jhoes. Just think of taking the skins 
‘ows or steers to pay for a pair of 


tioned this little matter to a large 
jailer in Chicago who operates a fac- 
{he dismissed it with the comment 
‘or is the big item of cost in making 
ad that this cost has not declined. 
| emphasized the fact that retailers 
carrying stocks manufactured and 
vhen hides were bringing fifty cents 
(of three cents a pound—which was 
(way of saying that the shoe mer- 
us not, in his prices, written off his 
reduced himself to the same footing 
m which the farmer finds himself. 
} t the shoe dealer has cut his prices 
» wartime peak cost, but it is im- 
| to convince the farmer that in pay- 
ylollars for a standard pair of shoes 
carrying a generous portion of the 
chant’s loss. In this game of give- 
feels that he is shouldering all of 
iid part of the shoe dealer’s loss. 
assed a barber shop with a friend 
xd to a farmer who was having a 
} Then he remarked: 
little tonsorial operation will cost 
ham just two bushels of No. 1 white 
so-day’s price. Is it any wonder 
mers shy at barber shops these 
jacidentally I haven’t heard of any 
jhe prices of haircuts or shaves.’’ 
jecreasing Soil Fertility 
jhas the farmer inherited from the 
\/ar period? For one thing, im- 
|, ncreased taxes. This is so obvious 
aiversally understood that it may 
without a diagram. But it should 
irked that his taxes have been 
ng—that is, tax valuations as 
ax rates have greatly increased. 
nds, buildings, equipment and 
mot be hid from the assessor’s eye. 
ner expresses it: 
‘re out in the open and get soaked 
_ They pay the taxes dodged by 
y and city folks, who know when to 
y at they’ ve hid in their safe-deposit 


L 


roe ul 


ithe way a farmer figures his prof- 
ae wants to borrow: 

8 what I’ve made in operating my 
it you’ve got to add to that what 
é2 from the increased value of the 


qzets that so long as he holds the 
e asn’t made that profit—excepting 
¢ And he also overlooks the fact 
mereased value is a liability when 
‘o the tax levy. 

unpleasant legacy which has 
she farmer from the war is a sub- 
‘Increased interest rate. 

t unfavorable condition wished 
i'mer from the war period is a de- 
§\ fertility. It is difficult for most 
‘ers to appreciate the importance 
¢ment, but to the farmer it spells 
lence between good crops and 
ler wartime pressure for topnotch 
luction crop rotation was sus- 
ind crop rotation is the scientific 
| building and maintaining soil 


tm land has long been considered 
sich and sweet as any in America, 
ent soil test on 2910 Iowa farms 
e fact that 2574 of these farms 
id soil and a distinct need of lim- 
2 soil-fertility loss to the farmers 
Hole country could be accurately 
€ it would unquestionably amount 
a ling figure—to many millions of 


‘rower the farmer is probably on 
1, footing as the business man. 
| the banks are being decidedly 
thim. 
Haring his dollar with the dollar 
N ker in almost any other line the 
ls that the game of holding back 
‘€most popular pastime in Amer- 
#. Take the building trades. The 
‘Tpenters, masons, plumbers and 
31s still at the peak of $1.25 an 
dost of the larger cities of the 
vest. Ask a carpenter why his 
#n doesn’t cut the scale so that 
gE) ill have a chance to revive after 
ie of six or seven years and he 


Sjally, I’d be willing, for I want 
dbably a majority in our union 
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feel that way. But we’re not going to hand 
a big slice of our wages over to the masons, 
plumbers and electricians. That’s what it 
would amount to if we cut our scale first.” 

And the same answer goes for each of the 
other building crafts. 

Illinois has been having a red-hot legisla- 
tive investigation of the building situation, 
which has laid bare a startling network of 
graft and collusion and has brought a grist 
of indictments. 

The situation has been substantially par- 
alleled in New York, where not only indict- 
ments but convictions have been secured. 

It appears to the farmer that high city 
rents—due to the fact that there has been 
no building—area big element in preventing 
a reduction of freight rates on farm stuff 
and in maintaining the inflated prices for 
nearly everything which he must buy, and 
in keeping down the demand for the prod- 
ucts which he has to sell. Here is the vicious 
circle as the farmer sees it. Every attempt 
to lower a wage scale is met with the plea: 
“We are paying exorbitant rents, and if 
our wages are reduced we’ll not have 
enough left after paying the landlords to 
afford our families a decent living.” 

This plea has been urged by all workers, 
including those in the building trades. The 
attitude of the men in the building trades 
appears decidedly foolish to the farmer. 
They can’t reduce their wage scale because 
rents are so high, and rents are high be- 
cause the building famine cannot be 
broken—until building labor cuts its scale. 
As it looks to the farmer, everybody is 
hanging his high-price hat on the rent 
peg—everybody but the farmer. But there 
is another element in the building situation 
which jars the farmer worse than the mere 
matter*of this stand on an unreduced wage 
scale. This is the matter of building graft. 

State Senator: Harold C. Kessinger, 
chairman of the Illinois Housing Commis- 
sion and member of the Dailey Investiga- 
tion Commission, puts the situation in 
these terms: 

“T represent a Northern Illinois farming 
district which has several good-sized manu- 
facturing cities. The farmers are in the 
majority. I’ve been rather busy explaining 
to them the direct connection between high 
rents in Chicago—only forty miles away— 
high wages and high freight rates on the 
railroads. A railroad president told our 
committee, ‘House rent is the monkey 
wrench which has been thrown into the 
machinery of readjustment.’” 


Building:-Trade Holdups 


“Rents will not come down until build- 
ings go up, and people will not build at such 
hazards and costs as now confront them in 
Chicago and other big cities. There is not 
a member of the investigation commission 
who is not convinced that a supercriminal 
government controls building operations in 
Chicago; that from the time a man starts 
to dig the cellar until the roof is on and the 
structure finished there are graft, extortion 
and waste. The details of this system have 
been exposed by scores of witnesses giving 
testimony under oath. A man who has 
built more than 3000 buildings in Chicago 
stated that in his opinion 35 per cent of the 
cost of building could be saved if this sys- 
tem were abolished. A number of business 
agents have already been indicted under 
the charge of collecting graft, and more of 
them will be indicted. Indictments have 
also been issued against building-material 
men for combination in restraint of trade. 

“Tf a man cannot build a home without 
being threatened, robbed and persecuted, 
and if labor is not free to work without 
leaders who call them off just to collect and 
then put them back on the job again; if 
there is not real genuine competition in the 
material market and if rents are not down, 
wages down and freights down, the farmer 
will not stay down. He is determined that 
his prices must go up or the other fellow’s 
prices must come down. The farmer is 
willing to walk the deflation pike back to 
normal—and he is walking it—but he is 
determined that others must walk with him 
or he will turn around and go in the other 
direction. Heis organized and awake. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association, for ex- 
ample, has 108,000 members who pay dues 
of fifteen dollars a year. Other states are 
similarly organized. Thestate farm bureaus 
in Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Texas 
have more than 100,000 members each, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
more than 1,000,000 members and is in- 
creasing at arate of 50,000 amonth. These 
organizations command a high order of 
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talent. They are well advised and they are 
determined. The very fact that they are not 
asking for class legislation inspires confi- 
dence in their counsel. 

“The farmer puts in a long-hour day, 
and the whole farm family works too. 
When the farmer reads the legislative ex- 
posures of artificially maintained prices 
and of graft and tribute extorted by the 
business agents, of high wages and of high 
freights, he insists that it is time for those 
who are holding out to fall into step with 
the readjustment march.” 

Two things are much on the farmer’s 
mind: The condition of the weather and 
the state of the roads. The ability to haul 
his stuff to market regardless of weather 
means more to the farmer in a financial 
way than most people realize. 
course of the war many states passed good- 
roads legislation making possible the use of 
many millions of dollars for this helpful 
purpose—looking forward to the close of 
the war and the insurance of employment 
of ex-service men. 

The farmers have not forgotten this 
legislation. Some have seen the realization 
of their good-roads dreams, but the greater 
part of them have found their hopes de- 
ferred. In taking invoice of his dollars the 
farmer seldom fails to connect them with 
the subject of good roads, of state high- 
ways independent of weather conditions. 
So long as industry was at high pressure 
and forced to shanghai men from the farms 
to keep its wheels turning overtime, the 
farmer could understand why public-road 
building was delayed. But when industry 
slowed down and labor became relatively 
plentiful he expected to see road work go 
with arush. Its failure to doso has puzzled 
him. The explanations offered have left 
him rather suspicious and resentful. 


Oppressive Freight Rates 


I put this problem up to Frank Renwick, 
a large dealer in sand and gravel—the main 
elements in road building so far as quan- 
tity and tonnage are concerned. Here is his 
answer: 

“Let me illustrate this situation from 
my own experience. From our pit to the 
loading station at Plainfield, Illinois, is 
just nine-tenths of a mile. A public road 
was under construction. The freight rate 
from the pit to the station was fifty-six 
cents a ton. Poor’s Manual gives the aver- 
age earning of hauling freight per ton mile 
as less than one cent. The original rate was 
twenty cents. I appealed to the railroad 
for relief, and the freight officials agreed 
that as this material was for a public im- 
provement—one which would materially 
reduce the cost of moving foodstuffs from 
the farms—the rate should be reduced to 
twenty-eight cents as an emergency matter. 
Of course it had to go up to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval. That 
body quashed it as quickly as you could 
swat a mosquito. 

“The sand and gravel business presents 
this strange paradox: The actual sale price 


of this building commodity has been re- | 


duced by the producers, while it has greatly 
increased in price delivered to the con- 
sumer. If we gave our gravel away, mined 
and loaded at the pit, to-day it would cost 
the average consumer more delivered than 
it used to cost him before the big freight 
raise, delivered at the point of consump- 
tion and paying the gravel producer a fair 
profit.” 


The freight rate on coal from Terre | 
Haute, Indiana, to Riley, a distance of nine | 


miles, is fifty-five cents a ton, and the rate | 
on gravel is eighty-five cents. The price of | 


gravel at the Terre Haute plant is ninety 
cents a ton, and the price of coal at the 
mine at Terre Haute is two dollars and 
eighty cents to three dollars a ton. 

A construction company is building an 
asphaltic concrete highway four and a half 
miles long from Riley towards Terre 
Haute—a highway which parallels the Big 
Four Railroad. 

This company is trucking the 12,000 tons 
of gravel required in the building of this 
highway instead of shipping it by rail. An 
official of the company which furnishes the 
gravel says: 

‘Had we been able to ship gravel for the 


same freight rate as that carried by coal | 


between the two points involved, the gravel 
would certainly have been hauled by the 
railroad.” 

Farmers who know that freight rates are 


not made by the railroads but by the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission are inclined | 
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Famous 
GRANITE 


DousLe END 
Construction 


Reflects 
A Good Lining 


The function of a coat lin- 
ing is not merely a decora- 
tive one. A lining fabric 
requires body and firmness 
to support the style lines of 
the garment. It must have 
the durability to stand up 
intact and new-looking 
through the life of the coat. 


All these qualities are inte- 
gral with Granite Double 
End. It has beauty as well 
as durability. Itshandsome 
texture and remarkable re- 
sistance to wear are due to 
the exclusive Double End 
Construction—a method of 
weaving which disarms the 
play of friction. This is the 
secret of its durability, yes, 
and of its beautiful natural 
lustre. 


Consistent with their ad- 
herence to the highest qual- 
ity standards, leading 
manufacturers are using 
Granite Double End in their 
best models. Request 
Granite Double End by 
name and examine it in the 
garment. Available in vari- 
ous weaves and designs, in- 
cluding fancy stripes, solid 
colors and two tone effects. 


Leading clothiers show in 
the garment—as a warranty 
of wear— 


THE GUARANTEE 
This garment is lined with Granite 
DoubleEnd (Reg.U.S. Pat. Off.) made 
by Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., and 
we hereby guarantee that if the lining 
is not perfectly whole during the life 
of the garment, we will furnish mate- 
rial for a new lining without charge. 


» i 
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The 
WARREN 


Standard Printing 
Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo 


Dull-coated paper for artistic 
half-tone printing 


Warren’s Lustro 


Glossy-coated for highest quality 
half-tone work 


Warren’s Warrentown Coated 
Book 


Glossy-coated especially developed 
for process color printing 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated 
Book 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive 
glossy-coated paper 


Warren’s Silkote 
inexpensive semi-dull surface, noted 
for its practical printing qualities 


Warren’s Printone 


emi-coated paper especially suited to 
e edition work requiring half-tones 


Warren’s Library Text* 


glish finish paper taking medium 
reen half-tones satisfactorily 


Warren’s Olde Style 


-ermarked antique finish paper for 
stinctive book work devoted to 
type and line cuts 


rren’s Cumberland Super Book 


super-calendered paper of standard 
quality for half-tone, line, and text 


Warren’s Cumberland Machine 
Book 


A moderately priced machine finish 
paper of the first quality 


Warren’s India 
and 
Warren’s Thintext 
For thin editions 


Specimens of printing on 
Wearren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers are included in 
all of the exhibitions of 
national printing of The 
American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


* See opposite page 
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TALENT and 


TEMPERAMENT among Printers 


O not stint your printer on little things. 
Good printers have something besides 
equipment to work with. 


They have talent. 


At least the ability to do beautiful printing 
amounts practically to a talent. It is more than 


mechanical skill. 


When you buy printing from a first-class 
printer, you engage more than his type and 
presses. You enlist his talent to serve you; and 
this is the most precious thing that he has to sell. 


Do not, then, expect him to get the best re- 
sults from any inks but the best inks. Do not 
expect him to work wonders, such as making 
two colors “‘give the effect’’ of four-color process. 


Remember, too, that there may be days when, 
due to excessive humidity, his presses will mor 
work right. The inks will not dry as they 
should in spite of the use of a ‘“‘dryer.’’ At 
other times his paper will not deliver from the 
tapes even when a flame is rigged on the press. 
Atmospheric conditions are often unfavorable 
to good printing. 


Work driven along under such conditions is 
seldom good work. When legitimate efforts to 
keep a press going have failed, emergency stunts 
and attempts to fake something are not usually a 
success. They only cost money, and cause the 
printer to do something unworthy of his talent. 


Ox the other hand, a good example of what can 
be accomplished in simple two-color printing is to 
be seen in a book of dummy material and catalog- 
construction suggestions recently issued by us on 
Warren’s Library Text. , 


Copies of this book are distributed by merchants 
selling Warren’s Standard . Printing Papers to 
printers, engravers and their salesmen, and by them 
re-distributed to all interested in buying better 
printing. 

The book is intended to be cut up. With a 
copy of this book, shears and paste, one can in 
a few minutes construct a dummy made up from a 
wide choice of type-faces and sizes, rules, borders, 
initials, style, and medium of illustration. 


These books—we issue one each month on a dif- 
ferent Warren Standard—are not sold, but may be 
obtained from catalog printers or paper merchants 
who sell Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. If you 
do not know the Warren Distributor in your city, 
write us for his name. 
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Save by Building up 
Your Coal Pile 


N a fuel shortage, the plant which planned 

an adequate coal pile isfortunate. Operations 
g0 on without interruption due to shortage of 
coal. Your delivery schedules to customers are 
maintained. The increased overhead of open 
market fuel purchases against competing buy- 
ers is avoided. 


Consumers can save now by looking ahead, 
as far as bituminous coal is concerned. 


By building up your coal pile, you get protec- 
tion against the uncertainties of buying coal 
in a tight market. You also escape the unseen 
waste of inferior fuel. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL is as clean and free 
from foreign substances as it is possible to 
provide coal. There is significance in this 
statement to the man of real fuel knowledge. 
Clean coal means more heat per ton, more 
power per ton. Clean coal means lower cost 
per heat unit. 


Every consumer of CONSOLIDATION COAL 
can avail himself of a distinctive service of 
tests, selection and utilization that works 
against high operating costs. 


Industrial executives are invited to com- 
municate with this Company. Early delivery 
means economy for you. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York Gty 


DIME BANK BUILDING, 
137 MARKET STREET, PORTSMOUTH, N.H. FISHER BLDG., 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG., 
LAND TITLE BLDG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DETROIT, MICH. UNION TRUST BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BOSTON, MASS. | MARION-TAYLOR BLDG., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(Continued from Page 79) 
to express their feelings concerning the 
freight-rate muddle in about these terms: 

“Tt looks to us as if the only sound basis 
of rate making is expressed in the phrase 
which was so familiar in the old days— 
‘What the traffic will bear’; that rates are 
now made with reckless disregard of that 
principle. Railroad rates should be made 
only by men who understand what effect 
they will have on business. Judging from 
the jumble of present rates, it would seem 
that they are not made by men having that 
qualification.” 

This lack of confidence in the soundness 
of the present railroad-rate fabric is by no 
means confined to farmers or shippers. 
When the farmer reads current newspaper 
statements from mine operators and cval 
dealers that coal will not be cheaper but 
probably dearer in the fall, and when he 
remembers that railroads are doing a piti- 
fully small freight business, he naturally 
asks, ‘How come?”’ The answer which he 
receives is invariably: 

“Coal mining is a highly seasonal busi- 
ness because rehandling and storage are 
virtually prohibitive in cost.” 

This answer moves the farmer to further 
questions about miners’ wages, hours and 
living conditions. When informed that 
miners get 84.75 cents a ton for mining 
bituminous coal and average fifteen tons 
per man, or $12.71 in a six-hour day, the 
information is far from soothing. Add to 
this statement that the inside mine laborer 
who received $2.75 a day in 1916 now gets 
$7.25 a day, and that the outside mine 
labor has been jumped from $2.36 to $6.86 
a day, and you get a reaction from the 
farmer very much along this line: 

“A six-hour day,” the farmer exclaims, 
‘and a wage of $6.86 for common labor and 
$12.71 for work which doesn’t require half 
the skill or brains that farming demands! 
For about eight months of the year my day 
varies from twelve to fourteen hours. But 
perhaps the miners have some ofiset in 
extra-heavy living costs. How about it?” 

Then he is told that in the Southern Illi- 
nois coal district company-owned houses 
are rented to mine employes at $1.50 a 
room a month and that household fuel is 
furnished mine workers at absolu.> mine 
cost, plus haulage. He admits that he 
wouldn’t care for the miner’s work, but is 
of the opinion that you couldn’t hire, at 
the mining scale, a dozen miners in America 
to milk twelve cows twice a day and fill in 
the balance of the fourteen-hour day with 
general farm labor. 


Expensive Railroad Fiddliag 


Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary of a large 
group of coal operators’ associations, from 
whom these figures were secured, adds: 

“‘T have just received word from West 
Virginia that the average rent charge to 
miners there is $1.50 to two dollars a month 
per room, and that in a majority of cases 
this covers electric lights. Household coal 
costs them $1.50 to two dollars a month, 
plus a hauling charge of seventy-five cents 
a load. 

“Pick miners average ten tons a day 
there and receive 94.5 cents to $1.02 per 
ton. This means that their wage runs from 
$9.45 to $10.20 a day. A machine miner 
has a helper with whom he must divide his 
earnings. The rate is fourteen cents to 
15.5 cents, and the average tonnage under- 
cut is 175 to 225 a day. This means that 
the machine miners divide $24.50 to thirty- 
five dollars as a day’s pay. Loaders receive 
$9.45 to $12.60 a day. 

“T’m afraid that there is nothing in this 
statement that will soothe the troubled 
spirit of the farmer or make his dollar look 
any better to him.” 

When Fireman Jimmy or Brakeman 
Johnny of the roundhouse gang comes 
home for a day or two he holds forth at the 
family table and the general store and tells 
the boys what he’s knocking down and how 
things are set on the road, under the justly 
famous national agreements, to swell his 
pay envelope and make it soft for him by 
comparison with the hours and the pay of 
those who stick on the farm. These revela- 
tions are admiringly received, but they pro- 
voke a power of thinking on the part of the 
farmers who pay the freight. 

The more the farmer ruminates upon 
these revelations the sorer he becomes. He 
figures that every time he ships anything 
on the railroad he’s paying for a lot of 
fancy and highly expensive fiddling which 
is taking the pep out of his dollars at an 
alarming rate. Perhaps he exaggerates the 


7 
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burden. of his freight bill, but hy 
that his share of the nation’s fre 
is big. 

The phase of the railroad-labc 
tion which especially peeves the f 
not the mere fact that workers in 
have received in the past seven ye 
annual wage increases of more than 
060,000, but rather the flumadide 
and regulations which the orgar 
have enforced as to the manner | 
the work in hand. His job as they 
of the world’s foodstuffs is about a 
and complex as imagination could 

It’s hard for him to absorb thei 
a hired man cannot do several t! 
that he should not be asked and ¢ 
to do them when there is no doul 
ability to handle them. 


Silly Specialization 


A railroad official having char; 
employment problems involved ini 
ice of 55,000 men makes this expla 
the way work must be done on the: 
under the classifications and rulesa 
lations in force under the nation: 
ments: 

“Suppose it is necessary to rer 
engine pilot, including the bre 
A laborer can do it—any avera 
hand. But now the pipe fitter, the 
or locomotive carpenter and the n 
must all have a whack at the job- 
the larger roundhouses each has hi 

“* Assume that an engine pulls int 
division headquarters and the eng 
ports trouble with his headlight. 
what would happen after the engi 
fireman left the cab: The hostler 
helper would coal, sand and wate 
gine and run her to the cinder pi 
the pitman would knock the firea 
the ash pan. Then the hostler w 
the engine in the roundhouse and 
gine inspector would examine her 
ical parts and the boiler inspect 
look over the boiler, fire box, ash 
fire-prevention equipment. Next 
man would clean the fire box, bloy 
flues and clean the grates. In repa 
headlight a pipe fitter and helper 
nect the piping and an electrician 
helper disconnect the wires. The 
chinist and his helperare calledto ur 
remove the headlight. Some or all 
men make the actual repairs, and 
reinstallation of the light calls fo 
verse of the process just described 
the national agreements were in 
this was done by one handy man an 
and usually they didn’t put in mo 
than each of the six men now puts 
specialization of railroad work now 
a little procession of men to do alt 
roundhouse or shop job which one? 
todo.” 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “‘ that tk 
had to get his work done under 1 
system of specialization.” | 

“In that case,’? came the qui 
“the farmer would have to hire’ 
men where he now has one.” | 

In view of this picture of what st 
tion in craft and trade jurisdiction 
to the railroad pay roll, and cons 
to the shipper’s freight bill, is it an: 
that the farmer is demanding a di 
revision of the railroad worker 
scale? The pity of it is that, thoug 
revision unquestionably will be or 
the United States Labor Boar 
seems to be little hope that any 
amount of the fancy frills and 
tional freight-eating complication 
eliminated. 

The farmer is not against a fair 
ing wage for the railroad worker 


pay. computations reduced to t 
of common sense. Incidentally, 
holds the notion that many, perhé 
of the railroad workers themselyve 
regard the more extreme of these 
time and trade jurisdiction frills as 
reasonable but simply as example 
labor officials and business agents 
over when they have powerfla 
tions at their back. P 
And this jurisdictional handiea 
ting the work done on a reason 
economical basis is not confined to 
roads. It is present as a high-cost | 
virtually all the organized crafts ar 
There is none of it on the farm 
There everybody does anything ¥ 
it needs to be done regardless of 1 


and no overtime allowed! 


cn 
. 


sleb of Two Tree Point? Some- 
\ink that you actually like sitting 
alms!” 
re not my favorite flora,’ ad- 
ne stolidly. ‘Still, I’m used to 
ther.” She attempted a rare bit 
ly, with the hope of allaying Mrs. 
wrath; her mother was always 
it Jane didn’t try to be humor- 
other girls. ‘‘Back to the old 
¢1—that’s the way I feel about 
ns!” said Jane. 
ther rose haughtily. 
h my hands of you!” she de- 
|7ith a Lady Macbeth manner, 
jderlying quiver in her voice that 
her secret knowledge that all the 
dot Arabia’ could not cleanse those 
tls of her guilt as an unsuccessful 
At the door she paused. 
g» just one thing more to say to 
}.announced, waiting with dignity 
42’s eyes encountered her own. 
y*rey is coming up to-morrow for 
ond.” she said, when she was sure 
eld the attention of her audience. 
ga bore!”’ murmured Jane cheer- 


ye!” glared her mother after a 
tf speechless indignation. “Jane, 
iow that the man is one of the big 
sts not only of the state univer- 
{the country, as well? Do you 
he has written a book? And I 
Vest he is greatly attracted to 
mn he was here last time he told 
2 greatly admired your mind.” 
um my mind!” said Jane with 
bab. 
aat else is there?’”’ murmured her 
\Suddenly she was tenderly ma- 
‘I know how you feel, dear. 
ier he had paid a compliment to 
¢ or to’”’—she stared at Jane ap- 
} for a moment—‘“‘well, to your 
\/ Doctor Frey isn’t at all the type 
give much attention to trivial 
2 that. And you know, Jane, 
, the kind of girl that—he’s a big 
1/own field, and I do think you are 
Jif things are as I believe. And 
jou to think twice before throw- 
ver; unless, of course, you really 
ibe called a post-deb.”” She bent 
¢«Jane’s forehead. “Good night,” 


siot a particularly good night for 
Jon the darkness of her room there 
If the face of Dr. Josephus Frey, 
le elderly man with the peering 
scholar and the shy chin of a 
2 looked at Jane always as if she 
of something or other under a 
. One could no more imagine 
jance than in an advancing battle 
|, as her mother said, he was a 
lied person, and moreover, Jane 
i razenly to herself, he was a man, 
iw husband. 

t as tall as I am,” Jane thought 
1 “TI don’t believe he’s half as 
|ree-mile walk would just about 
to the hospital for a week, I 
ik. Stop it, Jane Dawson! Who 
» look out from your bower of 
| pick and choose! You ought to 
(ven, fasting, for a good man’s 
( that it would be that, of course. 
pable of such a vulgar sensation, 
| Probably he merely regards me 
sien. Anyhow, it would be worth 
nd wedding cards to Two Tree 


aed the question for hours. 
‘no longer any possibility of 
\n her life, she considered, so, 
|she might be sacrificing her 
1@ was giving up no remote 
in actuality. And yet the plain- 
\* who protests her contentment, 
lubly, hesitates to say a definite 
}° _them—those vagrant little 
‘ations of the vigorous love that 
her feet, no longer tired, would 
leame whistling down the lane. 

»t those palms!” Jane told her 
yo I want—I’ll be honest with 
this once: I want a home; and 
: so awfully that sometimes 
! 


y from other folks’ kids when I 
aying in the park; and I want— 

want a man. No, I don’t, 
vant the man. Yet who am I to 
out adjectives? And how am I 
ce Two Tree Point much longer 
eb? Well, then!” 


iB 


THE SATURDAY 


JZ GOES IN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Having settled the matter in her mind, 
something else occurred to Jane as she 
drifted off to sleep. 

“What if he doesn’t ask me after all!” 
she thought, half anxiously, half hopefully. 

It became apparent, even to the inex- 
perienced Jane, however, that the lending 
psychologist had something of impo ance 
to say, almost as soon as her mother had 
prayerfully left the two together the next 
afternoon. Jane was conscious of no thrill 
as the great moment approached. There 
was, in fact, a certain confidence regarding 
her answer that annoyed her in the way 
Doctor Frey poised a tea biscuit in one 
hand and lifted a cup in the other, as he 
profiered the name on the cover of a book 
of psychology. 

Any woman could have told the learned 
man that that was not the way to do it. 

“You and I are no longer in our first 
youth,” he began, nibbling a corner of his 
biscuit. 


“T’m hardly in my second yet, at least!” | 
Jane astonished herself by saying tartly, | 


while she writhed at the assumption that 
she belonged to his generation. 

“Of course not!’’ soothed the impetuous 
wooer, sipping tea. “I merely meant that 
we have passed the quicksands of senti- 
ment, and that I may assume that we are 
no longer expectant of youthful romance, 
may I not?” 

He meant the question for a purely 
rhetorical one and leaned back with the air 
of one who has gotten the worst over, as he 
swallowed a draught of tea and bit into an- 
other small hard cake. Jane noted that his 
ears moved slightly as he swallowed. Sud- 
denly she spoke. 

“You may not,’’ she said. 

The professorial hand paused midway to 
the professorial mouth. 

I beg your pardon?” asked Doctor 
Frey. 

“Tf I ever marry,” Jane said firmly, “‘it 
will be because I’m stuck in the quicksands 
of sentiment, and the engine of common 
sense is completely stalled. It will be 
Romance with a capital R.” 

Doctor Frey put his morsel of cake back 
on the saucer. His meek, spectacled eyes 
blinked at Jane. A great astonishment 
gave emphasis for a moment to his mild 
and meaningless little face. 

“Am I to construe this as a refusal?’’ he 
asked incredulously. A more complacent 
solution occurred to him. “Or did you 
mean that you cherish for me sentiments of 
a romantic nature?” 

Jane conquered a strong desire to giggle. 

“Sorry; the former,’’ she murmured. 
“Of course I’m conscious of the honor, and 
everything, but ? 

“YT had not the slightest idea,’ re- 
proached the professor with dignity. ‘“Some- 
thing about your bearing is 

“Yes; I know I don’t look the part,’ 
admitted Jane low-spiritedly. Her spirit 
bowed before the thought of the impending 
session with her mother. “Sorry,” said 
Jane again; and was—chiefly for herself. 

The scene, rather worse than she had 
pictured it, followed immediately upon the 
abbreviated and aggrieved farewells of the 
leading psychologist. The sympathetic 
smile upon Mrs. Dawson’s face gave way 
to a gleam of honest temper as she turned 
back to her incomprehensible ugly duckling. 

“T believe that you did this only to 
annoy me!’ she declared. ‘‘I can’t imagine 
any other reason for your extraordinary 
behavior.” 

“His ears wiggled when he ate cake,”’ 
said Jane. 

“His ears wiggled!” Mrs. Dawson’s 
voice seemed to come through tears. 
“What in the world has that to do with the 
fact that he would have been an excellent 
husband?” 

“T don’t love him,” supplemented Jane, 
crimsoning. The word had never been on 
her lips before. 

“Oh, love!’’ murmured Mrs. Dawson 
vaguely. “It comes. But it’s too late 
now.” Her sigh was almost a groan. 
“How in the world a child of mine ever 
came to be like you! I give you up, Jane!” 

After all, the fates were partly kind. 
Here was reprieve. 

“Then I don’t have to go out any more!” 
cried Jane, her tone that of the condemned 
criminal being assisted out of the electric 
chair after the governor’s wire has come. 
“T needn’t go to dances!” 

The fury in her mother’s eyes stopped her. 
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A Bit of Tirro 


saves money 


A tiny piece or a large—as 
the occasion demands— is ready 
for any sort of mend, break, leak 
or split. Toys, garden tools, 
kitchen utensils, anything of 
glass, metal, wood, etc., can be 
saved. All it takes is imagina- 
tion to use Tirro. It is ever- 
ready, adaptable and inexpensive. 

Tirro is an improved 
sticky tape, waterproofed, 
insulating. 


It becomes a part of the article 
mended. A thousand uses oc- 
cur to the handy man or 
woman. A leaky hose, a broken 
jardiniére, a broken window 
pane,atorn tent, asplit handle— 
here are some of the many. 
Once you use Tirro, you'll 
discover constant employment 
for it. It is not mussy— 
it stays fresh. It can’t 
spill. 


be 
Water- Extra 
proofed Strong 
The Ideal Mending Tape 
Don’t throw things away—use FREE STRI To those un- 


Tirro. Use it single-ply or multiz 
plied. Color it to match, if you 
wish. Keep aspool handy at home, 
at office, at shop. It pays for itself 
many times over. Tirro comes in 
two sizes, on handy spools. Prices 
in the United States: medium size, 
34-inch wide, 30c; large size, 114- 
inch wide, 50c. For sale by all 


druggists. 
BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 


familiar with 
Tirro, we will gladly send a free trial 
strip, 12 in. long, together with our 
Book of a Thousand Uses. Mail this 
coupon. Write us. 


BAUER & BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. | 
| 
| 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Float in every bowl of milk 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat puffed to bubbles, 8 times nor- 
mal size. The grains are airy, flaky, toasted—flimsy as a snow- 
flake. And they taste like nut meats as they melt away. 

It makes whole wheat delightful. Children revel in it. And 
all the 16 elements are fitted to digest. 


Steam-exploded 


The grains are steam-exploded. The moisture in each food 
cell is changed to steam. Then over 100 million steam explo- 
sions are caused in every kernel. 

Thus every food cell is fitted to digest. Every atom of the 
whole grain feeds. Prof. Anderson has thus created the great- 


est cereal foods in existence. 
Tidbits of Rice 


Puffed Rice is rice grains puffed 
in like way. The walls are thin 
as tissue. The flavor is exquisite. 

This is a food confection. Girls 
use it in candy making. Chefs 
use it to garnish ice cream. 


Queen of all the breakfast 
dainties 


Douse with melted butter for 
children to eat like peanuts at 
their play. ~ 

Don’t serve for breakfast only. 
Enjoy these delights to the full. 
Then end the day with Puffed 
Wheat in a bow! of milk. 


Like puffed nut meats on 
ice cream 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed to 8 times normal size. 


Puffed Rice 


Flimsy, flavory bubbles. 


Mix them with your 
berries 


Puffed Rice adds a de- 
licious blend to _ berries. 
The grains are fragile 
and flaky. They add as 
much ‘as the cream and 
sugar. Try them in this 
way. 


——— 


The Quaker Oats O©mpany sole Makers 


_ people think, Jane, I do. 


EVENING POST 


“Tf you think I’m going to have the 
whole town laughing at me behind my 
back and saying that I’ve given up at last, 
you’re wrong,’ declared Mrs. Dawson, 
cruelly blunt. “If you don’t care what 
I shall continue 
to do my duty by you, of course, in spite 
of—everything. To-morrow we must order 
a new dance frock for you at Mosher’s; 
though sometimes it does seem that noth- 
ing’s any use.” 

Agreeing with this ultimatum, Jane told 
herself that she didn’t care. 

“His ears did wiggle!’”’ she thought. 
“A home? It would have been just a 
house. Children! The poor little anemic, 
knock-kneed, sniffie-nosed loves they would 
have been! I’m glad.” 

It was nice to be able to harbor her shy 
little dream again. Jane and the dream 
played a childish game with each other. 
Each pretended to the other not to be 
there. It was a kind of spiritual hide and 
seek. 

Mrs. Dawson seemed to wreak some of 
her anger against Jane on the new dance 
frock, which was enchantingly created of 
baby-blue taffeta, small pink rosebuds and 
frosty lace. Its general effect was to double 
Jane’s joints, and triple her sallowness. 
But there was a recklessness about her, the 
stimulating after effects any woman feels 
from a proposal, which sustained her 
through her preparations for the next 
dance. 

Smiling systematically in her familiar 
bower of palms that evening, Jane pres- 
ently became aware of glances bent in her 
direction. Tommy Carey and Miles Taylor 
were laughing in the corner with a new- 
comer to the town whom Jane recognized 
as Kenneth Newton, a well-set-up blond 
young man whom she had disliked at a 
distance. 

“He looks like he thought he looked like 
a Greek god,” she told herself uncharitably. 

She watched the others shake hands sol- 
emnly with the young man, and wondered 
if he was already leaving Two Tree Point. 
Then her attention was caught by the way 
her mother was smiling up into the eyes of 
a visiting major who still clung to his 
uniform. It was a familiar trick, but one 
which never failed to challenge Jane’s won- 
dering admiration. 

“‘How in the world does she do it?” Jane 
asked herself. ‘‘She’s flirting with him so 
as to make him come over and ask me for 
the next dance. The sweet old thing! If 
only she wouldn’t!” 

“T was sure that this was my lucky 
night!’’ said a voice at Jane’s elbow. She 
started, and looked up into the smiling eyes 
of Kenneth Newton. 

“Won’t you finish this dance with me 
and throw the next one in for good meas- 
ure?”’ he begged. 

Jane arose like a girl ina dream. No one 
had ever asked her for.a dance in that tone 
of voice before. Jane glanced at the other 
chairs by the palms, to make’sure that she 
was the girl addressed. 

She danced three times with Kenneth 
Newton that night. Moreover, he cut in on 
the dance she had with her mother’s major. 
Before the end of the first dance he was 
telling her that the name of Jane didn’t 
suit her at all, and that he meant to call her 
Jenny. Jane, having nothing to say to this 
persiflage, promptly said it, but the daunt- 
less Mr. Newton made her practice pro- 
nouncing ‘‘Kenneth,’” and called her 
attention to the fact that his name and 
her own, properly abbreviated, rimed with 
each other. 

““That’s a sure sign,”’ observed Kenneth, 
grinning down into her eyes. 

Any other girl would have asked him 
what it was a sign of, of course, but Jane 
didn’t. She was a little dazed by the 
rapidity with which their acquaintance 
seemed to be progressing, and by the fact 
that she had seven dances taken out of the 
twelve. 

Mrs. Dawson was very affectionate on 
the homeward drive, although she seemed 
inclined to give the entire credit for Jane’s 
social success to the new frock, and there- 
fore to herself. Already, with amazing 
efficiency, she had made discreet inquiries 
about Mr. Néwton, it appeared. He was in 
the local shoe shop, she told the rather 
dashed Jane. Mrs. Dawson, however, com- 
mended such enterprise and suggested that 
he probably wished to learn the business 
from the ground up. 

““A charming boy!’’ she enthused. ‘‘ Did 
he ask my little girl if he might call?” 

For the first time Jane was able to give 
an affirmative to the repeated question, 


‘nent escape from the corner by 


and she gave it rather proudly. 
squeezed Jane’s hand, and bubbl 
dozen plans—a new afternoon fro 
daughter, new draperies for t 
room, some of the latest music from 
Her morale was so obviously impr 
little brief popularity for the obj 
efforts that Jane felt a fresh ty 
conscience. 
““Of course he won’t come!” Jg 
fied herself against disappointme 
Mr. Kenneth Newton did eg 
ever, and although Jane appea 
that she had called him Ken at 
Mrs. Dawson atoned for any o 
on the part of her daughter. 
at her mother’s eagerness, and h 
it was not really so obvious as it geg 
her. She built herself a bulwark of 
escape from the need for banter 
neth announced that he had 
finest sopranos in captivity, and ; 
her to the piano. Pi 
‘Say we go into vaudeville?” 
at the end of My Rose of 
Square. ‘‘We’re sure a fine workin 
we two, you know.” ¢ 
Jane seemed to herself to be 
constant dream during the week 
lowed, a dream in which Kennet 
was always at her elbow. Sh 
little, or not at all. Sometimes t 
to her for a moment a disconcerti 
realization that she and this 
stranger had nothing in common 
monologue was beginning to bore! 
he read too few books and had 
opinions, that his manners w 
bear minute inspection now an 
she put the knowledge aside. Her 


her mother’s expectant satis 
own sense of having come somey 
into her birthright overbalance 
“Anyhow, it’s fun!” Jane 
herself uneasily. | 
It was, in spite of any minor 
Jane was starring for the first 
great comedy of American gir 
setting was right, the stage pres 
leading man satisfactory, and | 
herself into her part with zest. Te 
was hardly more personality 
matter than if it had really been 
“Tt will be over pretty soon! 
herself vaguely, ‘and wondered ¢ 
edly: ‘‘What will mother say 
finds that it wasn’t serious aft 
Suddenly, to her own profound 
ment, she found that it had 
after all. Kenneth proposed to 
hardly more sentiment perha 
tainly more tact, than the leadin 
ogist had shown. It was disap 
unlike the stories, although the 
thrill, of course, in being proposet 
by someone whose ears didn’t 
““We-ell,”’ hesitated Jane. 
Kenneth laughed and kissed her 
‘‘T believe that you’re about to 
is so sudden,’’’ he bantered. 
at the ‘‘sudden,’”’ remembering ¢ 
that she was twenty-seven. 
you will!’”’ Kenneth added, and she 
at the ‘‘of course.” 
He kissed her once more, rat 
ically, and Jane reflected that 
about kisses. She had alway 
from the stories that there was s 
rather especial about them. 
that there wasn’t afterall. Th 
to. her exceptionally overadve 
Happily Mrs. Dawson, who ¢ 
the room at that moment, see 
all the sensations that had e 
She blushed, which was mo 
daughter had done, she returned ] 
kiss with more fervor, she see 
way, Jane thought, to be the o 
pal in the transaction. 


‘I have always wanted a son!” 
Mrs. Dawson— Jane knew with wha 
truth. Pp 
Being engaged was rather nice 
It was like being initiated into a | 
sorority to which belonged all the 
women of the world. Somewhere 
odds and ends of reading Jane h 
upon the fact that among the Kae 
Burma there is but one old 
entire tribe. She had felt a pi 
with this lonely creature, but hadi 
times considered her own the sorriel’ 
since she was a post-deb. Now all 
over. 
Mrs. Dawson had a wonderful til 
ting Jane’s new clothes and boas! 
“My bad childie—she’s just been é 
you know.” Jane’s annual ¢ : 
(Continued on Page 8 


(Continued from Page 86) 

yas approaching, and with an ironic 
Aince the engagement was to be an- 
41 that evening. 

smagined the amused comments of 
V1, you can do anything with pa- 
and perseverance. Consider the ant 
\s. Dawson,” they would say. 

¥ times, and out at last!” they 


ay. 

wl Jane knew Two Tree Point! 
ell, let them talk! She had shown 
at she could get engaged, anyhow— 
her mother. In a few months she 
|e a popular member of the younger 
¢ set, and then she could smile with 
sondescension at post-debs in bow- 
iulms. 


»; there might be worse things than 
She would never have dared tell 
her, who so coyly teased her little 
}ut her fairy prince and besought 
mnake the most of this glad time, 
e would never have anything else 
xe it to offer her, how Kenneth 
' bored her at times. He talked so 
»out shoes that sometimes it seemed 
that a faint odor of leather exuded 
bo. 
ve goes one fine little pair of Num- 
: he would say when they passed an 
j;ance on the street. 

» all of twenty dollars, and I bet 
nickel they have paper soles, at 
'e would assure Jane as they en- 
ed a stranger. 

itold herself that she had got too 
)' static. there among her palms. 
3, how did she know that other 
) too, did not make compromises 
and with romance? Perhaps the 
imcess even had sighed for her 
j3 sleep again, after listening to the 
ing prince talk shop for a few 
)Anyway, one cannot dictate terms 
‘when one is twenty-seven, and 
d without the habit of being loved. 
t if I don’t feel very well ac- 
_ with him? There’s lots of time 
” Jane argued stoutly with herself. 
ner engagement, she could not help 
nad not quite taken her into the 


er own age in the town had been 
for some years, and although their 
-e of superiority was a little shaken 


’ 


of those who imply that they will 
wil the wedding bells have rung. 
anger girls, present-tense débu- 
vere affronted by Jane’s excursion 
t own province, and treated her a 
* an eclipse or a meteor or some- 
e frankly outside the usual course 
‘e. More than once as a group of 
attered laughingly with Ken their 
tion was sobered and hushed as 
W near. 

’ treat me like my own grand- 
* thought Jane, more annoyed 
‘eared to admit to herself. ‘And 
) bad as the rest of them!” 

visted the ring that he had given 
‘ornate setting seemed to apologize 
tone—upon her finger as she pon- 
‘Didn’t Kenneth feel well ac- 
‘with her either? Could it be that 
‘as sometimes bored? 

ivell, he asked me to marry him!” 
herself, using the argument which 
13 are wont to employ to quiet im- 
e pleas for assurances of undying 


} were of this status when Jane’s 
ining-out party approached, the 
} of the formal announcement to the 
hich had talked of nothing else for 
hat as a post-deb she had passed 
i: dreaded the pomp and ceremony 
knew were sure to attend the 


She 
ler mother, not very hopefully, to 
hie penal announcement of the 
Jant. 

\ybody knows,” said Jane. 

lin them to,” retorted Mrs. Daw- 
ily. “Be engaged without saying 
about it, like a shopgirl? Cer- 
ae! My little girlie mustn’t 


ight,” conceded Jane in despair. 
“going to sing The Marseillaise? 


THE SATURDAY 


You could have a perfectly good celebra- 
tion without dragging my engagement in, 
mother. That’s the night for which you’ve 
captured Gerould Wells, isn’t it?’ 

Gerould Wells was an arctic explorer, 
who through a pretended friend had been 
betrayed into a promise to speak at the 
monthly meeting of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club, in spite of the fact that he would 
much have preferred to be cast adrift 
chartless a mile and a quarter from the 
colder pole with three dried herrings for 
food. With her usual facility in almost 
painlessly removing celebrities from the 
orbits of others into her own, Mrs. Dawson 
had manipulated herself into the position 
of his hostess for the night that he would 
remain in Two Tree Point, after his after- 
noon lecture at the club. It had escaped 
her attention that the date was coincident 
with that of Jane’s party, and a gleam lit 
her pretty face now as she saw the possi- 
bilities of the occasion. 

“You see, mother, we don’t really need 
the announcement to make the party go off 
well,”’ pointed out Jane hopefully. 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Dawson deci- 
sively. ‘Not that it won’t be nice to have 
Mr. Wells too,” she added complacently. 

After all, Jane’s engagement had won her 
certain small liberties. When the afternoon 
of the day of her party arrived she had 
little difficulty in persuading her mother to 
excuse her from attendance at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club. Formerly, Jane knew, 
nothing short of death or contagious disease 
would have been considered enough to keep 
her from a session where there was to be 
a visiting man, but now Mrs. Dawson was 
happily able to regard visiting men as 
pleasure only. 

“That’s right,’’ she murmured tenderly. 
“My childie wants to get a good long 
beauty sleep this afternoon so as to look her 
very sweetest to-night in her lovely new 
frock when all the people come up to con- 
gratulate her.” 

“Tt’stheman they congratulate, mother,” 
Jane pointed out rather tartly. 

““Mosher’s is late with our gowns, as 
usual,” went on Mrs. Dawson, ignoring the 
remark. “‘Of course they’ll be up some- 
time this afternoon, though. I hope I’ll like 
mine; it’s the first time I’ve worn black, you 
know, Jane, but I thought it would empha- 
size your girlishness in that sweet white 
thing. Well, get a good rest, baby. Why 
don’t you have your dinner sent up on a 
tray, love, and just take it easy until time 
to dress?”’ 

Jane agreed. It would have seemed un- 
kind to deny her mother a conscientious 
téte-a-téte dinner at last. But she dis- 
missed the suggested beauty sleep with a 
shrug when her mother had gone, and made 
ready for a walk, in a sweater and jersey 
skirt. Both garments had been chosen by 
her mother. The skirt was rather too short, 
and the sweater far too rosy. Jane had 
never looked plainer than she did as she 
stood relentlessly eying herself in the glass 
just before she started. 

“It’s high time you got engaged, Jane; 
there’s no doubt about that,’ she said, 
making a face at her image. 

The walk did not prove quite the re- 
prieve that Jane had hoped. She kept pass- 
ing people she knew in couples and trios 
who tried to look as if they had not been 
discussing her the moment before. 

They smiled and nodded at her, and 
dropped their lids over the insistent ques- 
tion in their eyes: ‘‘How on earth did she 
do it, anyway?” : 

Jane no longer found the question enter- 
taining. The secure fastnesses of her own 
room suddenly seemed to her a sanctuary 
from all these amused and questioning 
eyes. 

She hurried into the drug store to for- 
tify herself with a late magazine against a 
long afternoon of tedious solitude. Like all 
orthodox small-town apothecary shops the 
Two Tree Point drug store was equipped 
with a revolving magazine stand. Jane 
slipped between two partitions of this, un- 
noticed by the faithful members of the 
soda-fountain club, took down a magazine 
and opened it at random. She had always 
had the gift of altogether losing herself in 
what she read, and it was some minutes 
before her own name beat in upon her 
consciousness. 

“They do say as how Jane Dawson’s 
coming out to-night at last,’’ Henry Hunt 
was saying, in the high-pitched nasal drawl 
of the self-admitted humorist. 

“Poor old Ken!’’ commiserated a laugh- 
ing voice that Jane recognized as belonging 
to Miles Taylor. 
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TEPECO Water Closets 
for Every Kind of Building 


HEN the Hotel McAlpin was built in New York 
City, Tepeco China Tanks and Closets were 
installed. Many notable buildings before and since 
have used Tepeco, including such landmarks as the 
towering Woolworth, Singer and Equitable buildings. 


But none of these big building operations would keep our plants 
running one week out of fifty-two. It is in the quiet residential streets 
of the city, the adjoining suburbs, every nook and cranny of this great 
country—that is where the star and circle trade-mark finds its way. 


We have told you before about our Silent Si-wel-clo Closet. It has 
undoubtedly appealed to you as most desirable. It would to anybody 
who has consideration for the feelings of others. Unfortunately we 
cannot manufacture the Silent Si-wel-clo at a price that everybody 
can afford. 


But we always have made other closets. “Why 
not,” thought we a couple of years ago, “perfect 
one closet of each type as it has never been per- 
fected before, so that people who cannot afford 
a Si-wel-clo can be assured of getting the best 
value for their money?” 


We have done it. You can either take our word 
for it or get out a measuring tape and make your 
own comparisons. Each in its class and at its 
price—Si-wel-clo, Welling, Merit and Saxon— 
satisfies us. In design, sanitary qualities, china 
tank and fittings—we are proud of them. 


So we have named each one of them, priced 
them F. O. B. Trenton, and have placed 
them in the hands of the plumbing con- 
tractors awaiting your call. We lay noclaim 
to attempting to turn out cheap water closet 
combinations, but we do say that they are 
the nearest thing to permanency you can 
buy, and you will find a reputable manu- 
facturer in back of them. 


BOOKLETS—So that you may learn 
why some closets cost more than others 
we have prepared booklets showing 
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a thé difference between the types. We 
free want you to send for them, also for our 
Ssey bathroom plan bodk— Bathrooms 
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of Character,’ Edition D. 


THE TRENTON 
POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
U.S.A. 


Boston New York San Francisco 


World's largest makers of 
all-clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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AGE you about to buy a new automo- 
bile starting-and-lighting battery ? 


\] 
‘ When did you buy the last one? 


In a recent nation-wide contest Gould 
owners reported an average life of over 
four years. ‘These remarkable long-life 
records were made by standard-type 
Gould Batteries in cars of many makes. 


Even longer life is given to this bat- 
tery of “longest life by owners’ records” 
by the new Armored Separator. It is the 
latest Gould achievement—a rubberized 
wood separator combining the ideal po- 
rosity of wood with the acid resistance 
and long-life of rubber. 


With Dreadnaught Plates plus Ar- 
mored Separators the Gould is unques- 
tionably an extremely economical bat- 
tery. It is shipped bone-dry to the 
Gould Dealer. He puts it in your car 
as fresh as when it left the Gould works. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Chicago 


\ Works: Depew, N. Y. 
a 


Detroit San Francisco 


Longest Life 4y Ow 


Life by Owners Records 
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“Well, now, sir, I dunno about that,” 
meditated Henry Hunt judicially. “‘’Course 
I know that the whole thing started as a 
bet with you boys that night at the dance 
that he could make her call him Ken in two 
dances, but what of it? I’ll say he won 
that bet. The way he looks at it, I guess 
this town could stand another shoe store!’’ 

Jane stayed to hear no more. Her 
fingers still between the pages of the un- 
bought magazine, she turned and walked 
out of the store, her cheeks crimson, but 
her head held high. By the half-pleased 
buzz of horror that followed her she knew 
that they had seen her go. Outside she 
passed two acquaintances without seeing 
them, and they looked at each other with 
indulgent lifted eyebrows. 

“Must be in a hurry getting ready for 
that engagement party of hers,’”’ one of 
them said. “I thought she was going to 
walk right through us!” 

“Never saw her with so much color!” 
remarked the other. ‘‘Being in love seems 
to improverher looks. I for one am really 
glad she’s engaged,” she added with some 
magnanimity, since she herself was the 
mother of three daughters. 

Mrs. Dawson echoed that sentiment as 
she sat at the dinner d deux with Gerould 
Wells a few hours later. The little widow’s 
eyes were bright and her cheeks pink with 
the enjoyment of having a personable man 
on hand, and feeling conscientiously free to 
keep him to herself. For the first time since 
Jane was seventeen her mother was with- 
out the responsibility of trying to find her 
a partner. Mrs. Dawson chattered gayly, 
and beamed upon her explorer, who 
watched her with the intent helplessness of 
an elephant viewing the antics of a butterfly. 

“Do I look simply awful?’’ demanded 
the ageless bit of femininity who was Jane’s 
mother. ‘In these old rags, I mean? I 
had a new gown ordered for this evening 
in your honor, Mr. Wells. You’d have 
liked it, I know. And then it didn’t come! 
Don’t you think I ought to sue the shop for 
breach of promise or something?” 

She pouted enchantingly. The hardy ex- 
plorer cleared his throat and paled a little 
in his uncertainty as to what was best to 
say. Mrs. Dawson saved the situation for 
him by hurrying on. 

“Tt must be lovely to be an explorer, Mr. 
Wells! Sports clothes are so smart, I al- 
ways say. Tell me, is it really so cold in the 
north, or doesn’t one notice it any more 
than here? I’m quite an explorer myself, 
you know. We climb the mountains in our 
car almost every summer.”’ 

She meant to go upstairs to her daughter 
presently to exclaim over Jane in the new 
white frock and instill new courage into 
her naughty childie for the evening. But 
she didn’t go. At intervals she laughingly 
reproached her lion with being so fascinat- 
ing that he was making her forget her 
maternal duties. When he urged her not to 
let him keep her she replied: that her bad 
infant must learn to get along without her 
mother, now that she was going to be 
married. 

The first of the guests arrived, and still 
Jane had not come down. Her mother, 
proudly passing her celebrity from one to 
the other, hardly noticed her daughter’s 
absence at first. New arrivals came upon 
the heels of others, and Jane did not ap- 
pear. Mrs. Dawson said that she feared 
her silly girlie had forgotten all about the 
time, and she hoped that they would excuse 
her for being a little absent-minded under 
the circumstances. Presently all who had 
been invited were on hand—no one had 
cared to miss the long-anticipated event— 
and still Jane did not come. 

“T really must go see what’s keeping my 
bad childie,” declared Mrs. Dawson, but 
dallied to chat with the major, still in 
uniform, 
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The orchestra—there was alway 
orchestra at Mrs. Dawson’s formal a 
parties—boomed into a bit of W, 
Under cover of the music that small - 
Nancy Priest, turned to Kenneth Nx 
with a laughing sally. % 

“What’s the trouble, Ken?” sh 
manded. t 
year?” > 

She paused in horror. The musi 
played her false by stopping in the 
midst of ameasure. Her gayly impert 
query seemed to echo back at her 
every part of the drawing-room. Bt 
eyes of all her horrified hearers were 
not upon Nancy Priest but upon the 

Jane Dawson stood at the thre 
Nancy saw, as she turned her head—¢ 
that Jane Dawson? Certainly it y 
Jane Dawson they had never seen b 
She was dressed in a long clinging 
gown that made her mother’s blue 
fairly start from her head. It was, in 
the gown that Mrs. Dawson had or 
for herself for the party. Its graceful 
hid Jane’s angles, its somber absen 
color was oddly becoming to her pall 
ordered maturity invested her wi 
strange new dignity. Shorn of her fril 
laces and rosebuds, her dark hair pilec 
upon her head, Jane was a statu 
creature as she stood there, about 
large nobility. She smiled at them. 

“Coming out?’ she repeated. — 
Nancy, as it happens, I’m just going i 

There was a moment’s breathless - 
in the blue-and-gold drawing-room, 
prolonged it, smiling, as a star, sure ¢ 
audience, will sometimes do. Sudden! 
slipped a ring from her hand, and h 
out to Kenneth Newton, who flushe 
blinked. : 

“‘Here’s your ring, Ken,’’ she said 
for an instant the little stone spe 
sadly like a solitary tear as she slip 
into his hand. Jane laughed more 
rally than she ever had when she fel 
laughing. “It was a bet,” she procla 
“Ken and I made a bet that we could 
you all think we were engaged. I 
we win?” * 

It was superbly done. The guests li 
from Kenneth Newton, who was gri 
foolishly, to Jane, calmly sure of hi 
and could not doubt what she said. ] 
over, it was apparent to them that Ke 
wished facts were otherwise. They 
never call Jane a post-deb again wi 
remembering that she was a post-deb 
choice. They glanced at Mrs. Dawsoy 
already that valiant Titania’s gasp ° 
gallant smile. id 

“Yes, I think we win!’ laughed 
again. ‘I know you all thought thi 
an announcement party. Well, it 
It’s a going-in party.” 4 

She held their abashed eyes for a mo’ 

“Yes, I’m going in,’ repeated 
“A course in law at the university. 
wanted to ever so long. Did mothe 
you?” a 

Mrs. Dawson’s childish mouth o 
and closed. Jane was mad, of coursi 
there was nothing whatever to say. 
looked up at Gerould Wells, who wa: 
denly at her side, his eyes oddly shini 

“Won’t you introduce me to 
daughter, Mrs. Dawson?” he urged : 
“’Pon my word, she’s great! Life 
you don’t often see women like that. 
mon sense. First woman I ever saw 
didn’t look as if she’d melt in the hi 
crack in the cold or break on a t 
Please introduce me.” 

Mrs. Dawson rallied instantly. 

“Mr. Wells, this is my bad childie! 
said automatically. 

As he bent over the girl’s hand ther} 
in his eyes the look that Two Tree 
was to see in them again a month lal 
he stood by Jane’s side at the altar. _ 
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“Isn’t Jane coming out 


icularly those of foreign birth. This 

ey is a temptation to their children. 

ry month or so boys steal from their 
” 


nts. 
ne youthful bandit, bound for the Bill 
; country with several hundred dollars 
is parents’ savings, turns up regularly 
olice news. 
fe manufacturer and merchant borrow 
ey to keep their enterprises going. A 
at the bank is their buffer against 
ynal fluctuations and emergencies, the 
as of financing production, extend- 
‘redit, making sales. The farmer, pro- 
onal man and salary earner are also 
znized borrowers, making loans to meet 
nents, cover setbacks, losses and emer- 
vies generally. ( 
1e poor man is seldom thought of in the 
» way as a borrower who from time to 
requires emergency money in propor- 
to his income and outgo. Savings 
tutions were established for him in an 
vhen his borrowing requirements were 
|, and for that reason do not take them 
account. He can put his money into 
(savings institution, but can seldom 
wow from it. Because his money de- 
ed in banks is invested in bonds to 
ce the rich man’s enterprises, he has 
» to regard these institutions as places 
7e he may deposit but only the rich may 
yw. 
lie poor man is constantly borrowing. 
}real savings of people in moderate cir- 
iitances, it is maintained by students of 
éubject, are not the deposits in savings 
sutions so much as the property pur- 
2d by people who assume a debt to pay 
;. No statistics have ever been com- 
|| to show the magnitude of these sav- 
but they far outrun the few hundred 
irs per capita average deposits in sav- 
institutions throughout the country. 
‘e man in moderate circumstances 
a home. He cannot pay for it out- 
z,, and must therefore borrow money on 
nrtgage and pay off the debt in install- 
@s corresponding to rent. Sometimes 
};cures the money from a building and 
association, again from a commercial 
| or a mortgage-investment company. 
isan his piano or phonograph, his 
Ary, clothing; in fact, almost every- 
‘required except daily necessities like 
> and fuel are bought to a surprising 
ge upon installment payments. 


Opportunity Borrowing 


cause the poor man’s borrowing is 
ved in merchandise it is often expen- 
The nominal interest rate that he 
‘may be reasonable, but the real rate 
quently increased by ingenious de- 


de poor man’s borrowing needs are 
antly increasing. As a wage earner 
trows to buy merckandise or a home 
‘0 meet emergencies such as sickness 
iinemployment—even to pay moving 
ises or rent or buy a present. As a 
eed man, the income tax has created 
ical new borrowing need, illustrating 
2srowing complexity of his financial 
ems. Even where his tax is paid in 
yearly installments it is often neces- 
50 borrow money to meet them. Asa 
business man, he borrows to buy 
- meet his pay roll and finance pro- 
on. 

\ergency borrowing is more familiar 
4, opportunity borrowing, but in the 
grist of loans that passes through 
@ ffice of a money lender or loan in- 
tion there are many opportunity 
actions—cases where the small mer- 
4 purchases merchandise at favorable 
‘for cash or by taking discounts, and 
(: builders and small manufacturers 
ae contracts and orders. Borrowing 
icchase an automobile may be in many 
s¢not an extravagance but a piece of 
alypportunity finance, improving one’s 
| conditions or increasing productive 


+2 poor man is familiar with interest, 
ii money coming in from savings, but 
ney going out to pay installments. A 
} acquaintance with interest as income 
“changes his whole viewpoint of 
Mnal finance. A large manufacturing 
: on in the East extends savings 
; 


°s to its employes on condition 
ney cannot be drawn until $100 has 
ted. For it has been found that 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


when savings reach that amount, and in- 
terest begins to materialize as something 
coming in, withdrawals are seldom made. 

The gospel of thrift is constantly being 
preached to the poor man by bankers, 
economists, business men. ‘‘Save!” is the 
text of the thrift sermon with promises of 
entering the Kingdom of Success, which the 
propagandists of thrift endeavor to picture 
in terms of the nest egg laid aside for the 
rainy day, the wonders of interest coming 
in, the way money grows, and so forth. 

The real text should be “Borrow!” For 
borrowing is the mainspring of thrift—and 
something more. Anything that improves 
borrowing opportunities for people of mod- 
erate incomes, and cuts their borrowing 
costs, is beneficial in more ways than one. 
For example, the purchase of commodities 
outright instead of by the installment plan. 
Here is what a group of people did recently 
in New York: 

They were office folks, on salaries ranging 
from twenty to sixty dollars a week, the 
average somewhere between thirty and 
forty dollars. They formed a credit union 
with 138 members. The credit union is a 
cooperative association that sells shares to 
its members on the installment plan, and 
also lends its funds to members at interest, 
allowing the loans to be repaid in install- 
ments. Out of the interest on loans divi- 
dends are paid to shareholders. Anywhere 
from twenty-five persons upward can oper- 
ate a credit union successfully. Usually 
such an association works best among peo- 
ple in the same office, factory or store, or 
the same occupation. 


Saving Through Credit Unions 


In the first nine months these office folks 
accumulated $13,000, an average of nearly 
$100 apiece, roughly 6 per cent on their 
salaries. Then winter loomed up. Warm 
clothing was needed. They formed a buy- 
ing club and purchased $10,000 worth of 
suits and overcoats direct from a manufac- 
turer at factory prices, thirty dollars for a 
suit and thirty-two dollars for an overcoat. 
That was more than a suit apiece, and an 
overcoat too. Some of them bought for 
relatives and friends as well as for them- 
selves. Each garment was tailored to 
measure. 

In retail stores at that time such clothing 
cost at least fifty dollars, and on the install- 
ment plan the prices would hardly have 
been less than sixty dollars. The economy 
of the deal lay entirely in purchasing 
power—hayving enough cash on hand to 
finance it, cutting out interest charges. 
First accumulating the money, they bor- 
rowed from themselves. Anybody with a 
$10,000 order for clothes gets immediate 
and respectful attention from manufac- 
turers, and has little difficulty in buying 
direct. An important point in this par- 
ticular deal was the decision to buy suits 
and overcoats actually needed instead of 
laying in a stock and opening a codperative 
store on the chance that members might 
need suits and overcoats. That made 
the transaction a quick, clean turnover, 
whereas the codperative store often lays in 
more stock than can be sold and comes 
into competition with retail merchants who 
usually know how to do the thing better. 

Roughly, there was a saving in interest 
in this transaction of nearly two dollars a 
suit or overcoat compared with the install- 
ment plan, even assuming that the gar- 
ments could have been bought at the same 
time at the manufacturer’s price. Borrow- 
ing at 6 per cent interest, the interest 
charge would have been $600 spread over 
322 suits and overcoats. This takes no 
account of the additional investigation fees 
usually necessary with installment buying. 
Using their own money, there was only a 
theoretical interest charge of forty-seven 
cents—6 per cent on thirty-one dollars dur- 


ing the three months in which they were | 
paying back to their credit union what they | 


had borrowed from themselves. Such an 
organization might borrow like the business 
man from a commercial bank at 6 to 10 
per cent interest per annum, purchasing 
commodities outright at factory prices and 
effecting similar economies. 

The ability to borrow is often closely tied 
up with opportunity, and for lack of facili- 


‘ties people below the commercial-banking 


line lose either an opportunity or the results 
of hard work put into a promising enter- 
prise. 
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COLLAR for now 
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FROST 


THE REFRIGERATOR THAT SELLS !ITSELF 


Thousands are Buying this Refrigerator 


‘Tsar of housewives are putting in 
the immaculate White Frost Refrigerator in 
preference to all others. 

It has so many distinct and sanitary ad- 
vantages. 

Look at the illustration above. See how 
all parts can be instantly removed and, how 
“getatable” the entire White Frost is for 
cleaning. 

The food trays fit in the center of the Refrig- 
erator. These trays revolve so that every dish 
is always within easy reach. This is an ex- 
clusive feature found on no other refrigerator. 

The White Frost is built of galvanized steel 


and finished with three coats of white enamel. 
It is probably the most sanitary refrigerator 
on the market. Being cylindrical in shape 
there are no square corners to lodge dirt. Can 
be kept as clean as a whistle at all times. 


The White Frost is reasonably priced. Built 
to last a lifetime. It fits in with the modern 
idea of kitchen cleanliness. 


See the White Frost dealer in your town 
today. He will be glad to show you its many 
and exclusive advantages. 

If you do not know the White Frost dealer 
in your town write us for his name and address. 
Literature on request. 


HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 800 Factory Road, Jackson, Michigan 
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FLORSHEIM SHOE 
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A. Florsheim quality oxford 
for the man who knows and 
wears today’s style. Square 
toe effect, yet not extreme 
—snug at the ankle—hugs 
the heel—skeleton lined for 
cool comfort. Florsheim style 
is extraordinary. 


Florsheim dealers are 
showing The Fesler 


The Florsheim Shoe —#10 and #12 


BOOKLET OF STYLES ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE Co. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


The Fesler—Style M-70 
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This Jewelry is Correct! ~ 
There has never been any necessity for 
worry over the jewelry to be worn on 
formal occasions. Goto one of the better 
shops and ask for Krementz correct even- 
ing jewelry, everywhere acknowledged as 
authoritative and meeting every require- 
ment of good form. Krementz is stamped 
on the back of each genuine piece. Studs 
and vest buttons are fitted with the bodkin- 
clutch,—the only back that does not bend 

_ or break. Illustrated literature on request. — 


rement 


The bodkin - clutch 
- back, goes in like a 
_ needle, holds like an 


anchor. 


= 


192KP 
Ae J 3.studs $2.00 191 KP 4 vest 
rege meee buttons $3.50 


190 KP 
Pair links. $3.50 
KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
Makers of the famous Krementz' collar button 
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A widow in one of our Eastern cities 
faced the problem of supporting herself and 
two little girls. It was impossible for her 
to accept employment that would take her 
out of her home, so she started a small day 
school in her home, teaching children in the 
immediate neighborhood. This enterprise 
supported her. She had a gift in that direc- 
tion. Herschool grew. It grew to such an 
extent in three years that by an investment 
of about $1000 in equipment and altera- 
tions she could double its capacity and her 
revenue. But where to get the money? 
She lacked credit and security upon which 
to borrow at a commercial bank. The loan 
she needed was outside the field of every 
other lending agency, from the professional 
money lender to the chattel-mortgage lend- 
ing association. Her landlord became in- 
terested and, learning what she had accom- 
plished and what she might do, lent her the 
money, with character as the security. 

Put thrift in the form of a borrowing 
proposal and it becomes immediately at- 
tractive to most people. The feeling of 
sacrifice lessens. Better yet, it is system- 
atized and extended over a period of time 
ranging from months required to pay for 
furniture to the years of payment upon a 
home or an insurance policy. 

’ Neglect of this borrowing side of thrift 
has made the poor man’s banking facilities 
lopsided. Our grandfathers provided sav- 
ings banks for his nickels and dimes, but 
entirely overlooked his borrowing needs, 
and failed to provide for them. The poor 
man had to borrow just the same, of course, 
and was driven to the money lenders. 
They often took advantage of him, and 
from time to time there have been crusades 
against loan sharks, with laws to drive 
them out of business. Still, the poor man 
has had to borrow money, and the further 
this borrowing side of his financial manage- 
ment was driven underground the more he 
had to pay for money and the harder it 
became to get it. 


Old Interest Laws 


There is more than one moral for present 
times in a certain period of English his- 
tory. Back in the Middle Ages somebody 
discovered a passage in the Bible that pro- 
hibited the taking of interest, and Parlia- 
ment zealously passed a law to that effect. 
People still had to borrow—an act of 
Parliament had little effect upon this uni- 
versal need. By a broad interpretation the 
Jews were held to be outside the pale of 
Christian law, morally at least, and were 
soon doing most of the lending at interest. 
Interest rates were pretty stiff—a good deal 
of popular prejudice against the Jew can be 
traced to those times. When they learned 
that borrowing was still necessary, and 
that the prohibitory law simply increased 
interest rates, English legislators modified 
the act, permitting anybody to take in- 
terest, but limiting the rate. People still 
had to borrow, and if their credit and se- 
curity did not warrant a loan at the legal 
interest rate, higher interest was paid 
secretly. Once more the legislators took 
thought and saw a great light. 

“Why, this thing seems to run itself!’ 
they said. 

Whereupon the legal rate on interest was 
abolished in many places, and the thing 
has been running itself pretty much ever 
since upon supply and demand, with de- 
cided facility and economy. 

Our own efforts to abolish the poor man’s 
borrowing facilities are also beginning to 
give us a little wisdom. Some years ago 
the Russell Sage Foundation made an in- 
quiry into the loan-shark phase of poor 
people’s borrowing, finding many abuses, 
such as interest rates camouflaged by fees 
and commissions that made the money cost 
anywhere from 10 to 50 per cent monthly. 
Efforts were made to put the professional 
money lender out of business through pub- 
licity and prohibitory laws, and at the same 
time provide his customers with borrowing 
facilities through philanthropic and coép- 
erative agencies like the remedial loan asso- 
ciation and the credit union. The remedial 
loan association lends funds supplied by 
benevolent people at reasonable rates, 
while the credit union enables folks in mod- 
erate circumstances to borrow money from 
their fellow workers on a safe and self- 
respecting business basis. There was not 
enough benevolent money to meet the de- 
mand, nor did the credit-union idea grow 
fast enough to meet it. People still went 
to the professional money lender. Further 
study showed that he was not only neces- 
sary but often doing business at reasonable 
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charges when his cost of doing busine 
understood. He often mad > loans asg 
as a dollar. The average loan ranged | 
twenty to sixty dollars, according to 
locality and conditions. He seldom 
more than $300. Most of the smal] 
rowers needed money so desperate’ 
they would pay any rate of interest. 
below twenty-five dollars were usua 
profitable in themselves except 
orbitant rates, but they could be 
at reasonable rates if the volume of la 
loans was built up to carry them. 
Working hand in hand, the decent me 
lenders formed the American Indus 
Licensed Lenders Association and 
hind a uniform-small-loan law drawn 
the Russell Sage Foundation for submis 
to state legislatures. Briefly, this 
censes the professional money lende; 
him under bond and regulates his b 
His operations are subject to exam 
by state authorities. He must k 
scribed records of every transacti 
maximum monthly interest rate is 
lished, and camouflaged charges | 
vestigating fees and renewal com 
are prohibited. He must give his 
statement explaining every detail of 
acquaint them with certain provis 
the law that protects their interests, a 
misleading statements in advertising. § 
loans are usually secured by wage ass 
ments—the borrower pledges his job, — 
element of secrecy in wage assignme 
often a basis for an extortion, is torn ay 
This law has enabled the decent m 
lenders to police their own business, 
have it recognized as necessary a 
that can be conducted reasonably. 
slight variations it is in force in M 
Illinois, Indiana, Connecticut, Georgia 
Maryland; in amended form in 
Hampshire and Virginia, and in su 
as to supervision and rates in Ma 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Penr 
vania, Ohio, Oregon, Utah and Michi 
with prospects of extension to other ste 
It covers practically all our industrial 
tions where people need small loans, 
Illinois recently a state official adm 
ing this law reported that the old- 
loan shark had been driven out of bus 
in Chicago, and that loans aggreg 
$5,000,000 had been made under the 
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$4,000,000 a year to borrowers. 


Liberty Bond Sharks ® 


The millions of dollars lost by holde} 
small Liberty Bonds the past two he | 
an outstanding example of neglect to. 
vide borrowing facilities for people of 1 
erate means. The fifty-dollar and 
bonds were sold widely during the wai 
thusiasm. Wage earners were remil 
that all Uncle Sam’s credit was behind 
erty Bonds, and in many cases they 
assured that any banker would be gla 
cash them if they needed the mont 
they assumed—at face value. In th 
dustrial depression following the armis 
with war industries shutting down 
wage earners shifting, this money 
needed. The bankers did not rise tot 
opportunities, however. Any comme 
bank would have purchased thea 
over the counter at the market the, 

) 


meant a loss of 5 to 8 per cent then, 
there would have been little grum 
Holders of small bonds did not kn 
and neither the bankers nor the 
ment made it clear to them. Sa 
stitutions in many cases might hav 
money on small bonds too. But it 
professional broker of the worst type 
entered the field, subject to pract 
restraint. In New York City alon 
hundred licenses were taken out by 
purchasing Liberty Bonds. An in 
business man sent a clerk through 0 
tion of the city where there wer 
brokers, asking for offers on a $1 
and the best price he could get w 
Savings institutions would not lend 
them or accept them for safe-kee 
their vaults. One of the chief probl 
the small bondholder was to find a] 
keep his security. 

“You now have a splendid opp 
to serve these small bondholders and 
good will,” suggested a banker toa 
bank president. ‘“‘Take these fift 
and $100 bonds, give their owners rece 
and keep them in your vaults.” 

“Why, we couldn’t do that!” 
reply. ‘Under our by-laws every 
bondholder came in for his bond we 
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‘id a meeting of the board of directors 
J; it out of the vault.’ 

le idea of changing the by-laws and 
business more flexibly did not seem 
cur to him. 


: depositors the convenience of a check- 
| count for savings deposits. Hundreds 
w accounts were opened in a short 
| but the state banking authorities 
i that it was outside a trust company’s 
'r field, infringing upon savings in- 
ions. 

re and more it is becoming the prac- 
sf employers to pay wages by check. 
ssently a New York state concern 
Sed the somewhat original policy of 
»no currency whatever in its business, 
»g everything by check, including 
5;. This is often a decided inconven- 
ito the wage earner. If he presents his 
. at a bank, identification may be in- 
} upon. He may be a stranger, or be 
(n a strange community if he is work- 
\way from home, as often happens 
g railroad employes, or be a casual 
ye of the concern for which he works. 
12 saloon rendered real service as a 


ing facilities. Sometimes a small com- 
im was charged for this service. A 
ar saloon on a busy corner often did 
i king business of several thousand dol- 
veekly, and when a half dozen saloons 
jouilt up a similar business in one 
:borhood the small neighborhood bank 
i. follow. With the disappearance of 
loon, this pay-check banking has been 
‘erred to the grocery store, butcher 
‘and restaurant in many communities 
L: than to the bank. 

iployers paying by checks are now 
iz steps to facilitate cashing them. In 
jarment-trade section of New York, 
tf: employes are often foreigners and 
antly shifting as well, the paymaster 
hem to indorse their checks and then 
his own signature, guaranteeing the 
action and making it possible to ob- 
tash at the bank without identifica- 
) If the work force is more stable the 
yyer can furnish a list of his workers 
t: bank with their signatures, and the 
ltr is able to identify them by signa- 
t The city of New York has a prac- 
le self-identifying check which seems 
‘capable of wide application. On one 
of the employe’s pay check there is a 
for his signature, and he is required 
yite his name in that space when the 
_is handed to him, for were it not 
and he lost it fraud would be pos- 
| When he goes to the bank it is only 
isary to duplicate his own signature on 
ack of the check. The cashier com- 
‘the two signatures and his identity 
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are chiefly corporations, have much higher 
costs. The typical American bank is not a 
city bank, however, but the small financial 
institution in a factory town, a farming 
center or a residential neighborhood. Its 
salaries, rent and general expenses are 
moderate in comparison with the city bank, 


and it can often carry an account at a cost | 
| 


below ten dollars a year. 


This suggests a comparison with savings- | 


bank costs. The average deposit in both 
trustee and stock savings banks throughout 
the country fluctuates between $400 and 
$500. Investing the poor man’s money in 
sound securities earning 5 per cent, the 
savings bank in effect keeps the poor man’s 
bonds for him, cuts his coupons, collects 
his interest, reinvests his capital when 
bonds mature and charges him the substan- 
tial percentage of one-quarter the amount 
earned by his money for the service, paying 
him 3.5 to 4 per cent. Half of his balance, 
a couple of hundred dollars, carried in the 
typical American commercial bank, would 
afford him checking service—though at a 
cost of eight dollars a year, because interest 
is seldom paid by a commercial bank on 
such a balance. 

It would be profitable for the small de- 
positor in many cases as a convenience in 
transacting his business. It would be even 
more profitable to the nation, because 
checking accounts offer one solution for the 
hoarding problem. 

Wage earners are beginning to provide 
banking facilities for themselves through 
labor organizations. One big brotherhood 
has recently established a bank in the 
Middle West largely to receive the deposits 
of local unions heretofore carried in com- 
mercial banks. Checking accounts for 
individual members are possible, however, 
and it is said that the organization contem- 
plates the formation of credit unions among 
its locals throughout the country. 


Checking Accounts for Students 


The commercial banker, too, is seeking 
new ways in which to extend checking 
facilities to people of small means. An 
interesting example was developed in New 
York some years ago by a bank located in 
a college neighborhood. The college stu- 
dent receives his monthly allowance from 
home—say fifty dollars to $100. For a 
city bank this is too small a monthly turn- 
over to warrant opening a regular checking 
account. But the bank offers the student 
checking service in another form. With 
fifty dollars he can buy a book containing 
ten five-dollar checks. These checks differ 
in no way from ordinary ones except that 
they are stamped ‘‘Not Exceeding Five 
Dollars.”” The depositor’s signature is 
recorded at the bank and will be honored 
when signed on one of these checks. If 
he has a bill of $4.83 to pay he makes out a 
check for that sum, it is cashed by the 
bank and the remaining seventeen cents 
held for his account. If he wants to pay a 
bill of $7.50, he makes out two checks, one 
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Jn San Francisco 
California Packing Corporation-Del-Monte Food Products 
-is equipped with Baker Vawter machine bookkeeping 
binders and steel filing cabinets. 
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ailure to apply the 
best methods of doing 


office work is costing 
American business hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. How 
much is it costing you! 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Service ofhces in 52 Cities - General offices Benton Harbor, Mich, 
Jn Canada — Copeland Chatterson Lid. Brampton, Ontario 


riginators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment | 
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iblished. for five dollars and the other for $2.50, and 
the bank holds the $2.50 balance to his 
credit on that transaction. This eliminates 
the possibility of overdrafts and annoyance 
jmany industrial communities, par- and expense frequently experienced by 
rly factory towns of moderate popu- banks in dealing with small depositors, and 
i, people of small means maintain at the same time gives the purchaser of 
‘img accounts at commercial banks, these special checks flexible facilities for 
iting their pay checks. Instead of a paying bills, making remittances at a dis- 
the pay envelope may contain a_ tance and getting receipts for what he pays 
[nent showing the amount of the out. The charge for the books is nominal, 
S$ wages deposited to the employe’s a fraction of one per cent for the amount of 
ling account in his own bank. checks purchased, and the books are issued 
iiterday it was not common for the for almost any amount from twenty-five 
lon moderate salary, the housewife or dollars upwards. 
ij business man to have a checking By avariation of the same plan the cost 
int. Then commercial bankers saw of maintaining a lot of small checking 
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Belt Comfort 


In summer when the waistcoat is discarded for comfort, have 
belt comfort too. 


There's real comfort in wearing HICKOK Belts and Buckles. 
The new slide buckle grips the flexible strap like a bull dog, 
just where you want it. Itis guaranteed not to slip. 


And there’s comfort in watching HICKOK Belts 
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\lepositors with a balance of fifty dol- 
2 $100, and a monthly turnover from 
ip, might be profitable in themselves, 
i certain proportion of them develop- 
irger balances and turnover. So a 
ipread campaign of advertising and 
yation began, women’s departments 
) pened in banks and other steps taken 
‘daden the scope of banking service. 
ty it is exceptional for the salaried 
iind the housewife not to have a check- 
‘count. 

»ne such extension of their service to 
)/age earner appears to be ahead of the 
liercial banks, in towns and smaller 
atleast. The city banker will tell you 
}t costs him fifteen or twenty dollars 
7 to carry a checking account on his 
', even where depositors maintain an 
ge balance of several hundred dollars. 
largest city banks, whose depositors 
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accounts is cut down by throwing them to- 
gether into one pooled account for book- 
keeping purposes. To illustrate, John 
Smith may be but one of 500 depositors of 
a bank in the fifty-dollar-balance class. He 
brings in his fifty dollars, buys a book of 
checks which are limited as to amount but 
at the same time certified by the bank as 
good for that amount, and pays his bills 
in any odd sums below the face value of 
his checks. No individual bookkeeping is 
done for him at the bank. When his checks 
are used up he turnsin the stubs, which show 
how much unspent balance the bank owes 
him. This balance applies on the purchase 
of another check book. The reduction of 
bookkeeping costs under this plan, it is said, 
promises an extension of checking facilities 
to thousands of persons with whom com- 
mercial banks cannot deal profitably on the 
ordinary accounting basis. 
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grow old gracefully. They look well to the end of 

their wearing days—for only the finest of leathers, 

metals and workmanship enter into their manu- 

facture. HICKOK Buckle designs are alwaysa step : 

in advance. . a os 
WRITE for Belt Style Book the buckle 
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Here is an actual example of the 


This 41’ x 100’ building was erected in 
Brooklyn, under a permit issued by the 
New York City Building Commission. 


Within ten days after approval of plans, 
the material was delivered complete on 
the spot. Approximately two weeks 
later, the finished building was occupied. 


Unskilled labor in the employ of the 
company itself did all the work, at a 
cost of $315. Total cost of labor and ma- 
terial was only 95 cents per square foot. 


MILLIKEN BROTHE 


and economy with which it is possible 
to erect 
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Send for this cat- 
alog ‘‘ Choice 
of a Thousand 
Buildings.”’ 

It is free. 


speed 


This is the unit from 
which Milliken Build- 
ings are constructed. 
Length, 10’; Height, 
3/4"; Weight, 200 Ibs. 


Similar speed and economy are avail- 
able for your needs. The Milliken Stan- 
dardized Interchangeable Truss Unit 
constructs buildings of any shape or 
any size in multiples of 20 feet. Clear 
space widths up to 60 feet. 


Any material can be used for roof, ends 
and sides. Steel skeleton alone, if de- 
sired. No skilled labor or special tools 
needed. Later alteration or re-erection 
elsewhereiseasy. Special designs, if nec- 
essary. Completedirectionsforerection. 


RS MFG. CO., Inc. 


2014 Woolworth Building, New York City 


Fivery CENT you invest in 
Crossett Shoes comes back 
to you with compound in- 
terest —in service, hand- 


someness and comfort. 
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LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 
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HIS HONOR THE UMPS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


a concession for them to make, for they 
operated on the well-established policy of 
hounding the umps into believing they were 
always getting the worst of his decisions. 
That helped to dissuade the man in blue 
from calling the next close play against 
them, and on the ball field every little bit 
helps. 

“Home cooking seems to agree with the 
old boy,’’ said Peewee. 

McGovern grunted an affirmative. 

“Bill’s a good ump all right, but he’ll 
begin missing ’em one of these days. They 
all do that just when you need a game 
most.” 

“Nice little wife he’s got.” 

““Ye-ah; she’s a nice little lady all right. 
I guess Bill’s a good square guy, too, 
though I can’t see why a woman would 
want to marry him. Tying up with a ball 
player is bad enough, but an umpire—good 
night!” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Quimby toured the 
circuit with her husband and seemed to be 
eminently satisfied. It wasn’t until the 
middle of June, when they resumed house- 
keeping in Los Angeles, that the first rift 
appeared in the lute. By that time the 
judicial mantle had become a conspicuous 
part of His Honor’s daily attire. His 
responsibilities tightened, his worries in- 
creased, and it became necessary for him to 
enforce discipline more and more among 
the players. He accomplished his duty con- 
scientiously and with dispatch, taking his 
work with increasing seriousness, as a good 
umpire should do. The evenings always 
brought full recompense in a visit to the 
movies, with Trissy’s arm linked in his own 
or a neighborly game of cards with the 
Siegels, who lived on the floor just below. 

Then one night a critical play developed 
right under his nose and he blundered ap- 
pallingly. In Bill’s defense it should be 
borne in mind that his profession calls for 
snap judgment, swift, arbitrary and unhesi- 
tating. He can’t stop to think it over; 
can’t permit sentiment to sway him; can’t 
appeal for advice. He must call the play 
the way he sees it instantly, and—right or 
wrong—stand by his ruling. In that im- 
portant respect the umpire differs from 
every other interpreter of justice. 

Bill was sitting in an easy-chair after 
supper reading the night sporting extras. 
He had worked through a double-header 
between the Wolves and the Tigers, two 
teams that are specialists in the art of 
umpire-baiting. His Honor was tired. In 
the kitchen Mrs. Quimby was putting 
away the dishes. 

Crash! 

His Honor frowned. Trissy was usually 
very careful about the dishes, but lately it 
did seem that she was always dropping 
things—breaking almost everything she 
touched. He pondered over this phenom- 
enon until into his disturbed mind floated 
the recollection of other incidents equally 
peculiar. For almost two weeks now Trissy 
had acted strangely. Their suppers were no 
longer the daintily prepared repasts in 
which he delighted. The food savored 
strongly of the delicatessen counter. The 
apartment was dusty and disorderly, re- 
vealing every evidence of neglect. For 
some reason a model housekeeper like 
Trissy was no longer interested in her work. 

His Honor was troubled. Like a good 
manager who sees a promising recruit 
slough off in his work, Quimby strove to 
analyze the difficulty. He loved and wor- 
shiped his w:fe in the plain single-track way 
of a man who hed never had much dealing 
with the opposite sex. But he was stub- 
born and proud, and not altogether blind 
to the fact that some of the boys seemed 
surprised that he had won a girl like Trissy. 
Could she be —— 

Crash! 

This time His Honor jumped to his feet. 
Above the clatter of broken china on the 
linoleum floor came a burst of wild laughter 
that offended his sensibilities. Quimby 
was quite unversed in hysteria. That 
shrill merriment sounded to him silly and 
entirely out of place. It seemed,.in fact, a 
flat challenge that called for some sort of 
action. He strode into the kitchen, glared 
at the litter on the floor and then at the 
slim figure in gingham leaning against the 
sink and still convulsed with unreasoning 
hilarity. : 

This was where His Honor missed the 
play entirely. Any married woman, after 
one good look at Mrs. Quimby, would have 


put her arms around Trissy’s shoulder 
exclaimed, “‘ There, there, child, let tl 
dishes alone and we’ll go into the roor 
have a nice long talk!” 

Even the third Mrs. McIntyre y 
have done that much. But there w 
woman around—only Umpire Wi 
Quimby, standing there with his lips 
pressed, his arms folded and cold con 
nation in his eye. It needed nothing 
than that look from'her husband to 
plete the little woman’s surrender t 
nerves. r 

“Don’t you look at me like f# 
screamed Mrs. Quimby. ‘‘Don’t—} 
do—it! Honest, Bill, I’ll break every 
I’ll throw ’em right on the floor! G¢ 
from me, do you hear? Don’t even le 
me! I can’t stand it! I—I ——” 

Crash! ; 

Quimby should have known better 
that; but the best umpires in the 
have their off days when there is no 
under the old cap but solidivory. The 
seemed clear enough to him, and o 
spot he voiced his conclusion, striding 
and grasping his wife’s wrists. Two tk 
spots appeared over each cheek bon 
jaw muscles bulged. 

“Cut that sort of bunk out right x 
he ordered. ‘“‘I ain’t no fool. You’re 
ing for your release, and I get you. 
don’t have to poison me or bust no- 
ture. I’m through! You’re free as the 

His wife ceased fluttering in his 
and looked up. 

““W-what?”’ 

He misinterpreted her sudden cal 
acquiescence in his viewpoint. Her 
were released and he stepped back. 

“Guess I called the play, huh? § 
body’s tipped you off that you’re too 
for an umpire, and you want to get 
the contract. Well, you don’t have- 
down on the job, understand? I ain 
no strings on you a-tall. Just trot 
back to old Moneybags and try you 
again!” 

Trissy’s face went sheet-white, anc 
the rush of color returned. She opens 
mouth three times, and then clos 
grimly. Not for nothing was sh 
daughter of old Jud McIntyre. 

““Get down on your knees and te 
you made a mistake!”’ she said qi 
“Kneel down, Bill, quick!”’ 

In all his life Bill Quimby had 
heard such an amazing demand as 
He folded his arms and glared at her 

“Any time I get down on my kn 
reverse a fair decision,’’ he informe 
“‘a team of Chinks will win the Na 
League pennant on Christmas!”’ 

“Suit yourself,’ said Mrs. Qi 
coldly, “‘and whenever you change 
mind you can write me.” 

She went into the bedroom and ] 
the door. Until far into the night he 
hear her moving around, and he re 
that she was packing her things. His. 
went out and registered at a near-by 
Just before he finally fell asleep alongt 
morning he addressed himself to the 
delier. 

“It’s either this or that,’’ he ¢ 
drowsily. ‘‘There’s no middle gi 
A man muffs it or he doesn’t; it’s 
ball or it’s foul; if a man ain’t sal 
out, and there’s no use stallin’. Ye-al 
said it, brother!’ That was one he 
tough play to call, but I had the 
angle—I must have had it. I was 
there. I—was—right. I—was ——' 

His Honor was summoned to the 
by Morpheus. 

The days merged into weeks al 
weeks into months. The god of bi 
sifted his minions until the weaker 
assumed their proper places and th 
mained in the first division only the 
contenders. Bill Quimby clung stub 
to his post of duty and to his decision 
there remained ever in his conscio 
the vision of a slim figure in a gil 
dress laughing wildly over a broke! 

“T don’t know what’s eating that 
said Jiggs Baker, first baseman f 
Blues. Jiggs was sitting in the ( 
staring at Umpire Quimby. : 

“Did you see that last strike he ¢a 
me? I couldn’t have reached it with 
graph pole. All I says to him was, * 
minute, Bill, until I climb on the roo 
he says, ‘Never mind climbing; jus 
on talking and I’ll knock you up the 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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UT on the open road the soft, sibilant hum 

of a Mason Cord is a song of endurance 
phenomenal. Frankly, they were built first for 
those fine, luxurious cars which demand distinc- 
tive perfection in every detail. Now, all who 
love the lure of the hills may drive, month after 
month, on Mason Cords, secure in the knowledge 
that these sturdy tires of worth and distinc- 
tion will serve them continuously and well. 
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Built on the Experience 


Of Years of Service 


All Esterbrooks are built 
on the experience of years 
of leadership. No writing 
need is known that is not 
fully met with one of the 
twelve most popular 
pens in the world—all 
Esterbrook. 

Tothose who prefer ame- 
dium stub, this No. 313 
is a pleasure. It carries 
plenty of ink, writes with 
little effort, and permits 
individuality in the 
stroke of the hand. 
Choose from the case 
conveniently displayed 
by many dealers, order 
by number and buy by 
the box—it will pay you. 
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The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 
CanadianA gents: BrownBros,, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Napoleon Once Sib 


“A Footsore Army Is An 
Army Half Defeated.” 


Sprinkle one or two Allen’s Foot=Ease Pow- 
ders in the Foot Bath and soak and rub the feet. 
It takes the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and smarting, aching feet. Then for lasting 
comfort, shake Allen’s Foot=Ease into your 
shoes. It takes the friction from the shoe, rests 
the feet and makes walking a delight. Always 
use it for dancing parties and to break in new 
shoes. Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of Powder for the Feet were used by 
our Army and Navy during the war. The Platts- 
burg Camp Manual advises men in training to 
shake Foot=Ease in their shoes each morning. 
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The BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 


Boston - Cleveland - New York 


| ADDING MACHINE‘]5 | 


Marvelous new model. Automatically Adds, Sub- 
tracts, Multiplies, Divides. Does work of expen- 
sive machines. Easy to operate. Handsome in 
appearance. Speedy, accurate, durable. 5-year 
guarantee. Write for illustrated booklet and free 
trial offer. Dept. T. Live agents wanted. 


_ CALCULATOR CORPORATION, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Which is the 
Artificial Hand? 


Can you tell? Write and ask me. 
The Dorrance Artificial Arm and 
Hand are a real substitute for the 
natural limb. Sold by artificial limb 
mfrs. Write for catalog to 

D. W. DORRANCE 
255 Alameda San Jose, Calif. 


DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and ex- 
presscharges. Big Profit. Wefurnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and buy all you raise. 
Use back yard, barn, boxes and runways. 
Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Standard Food & Fur Ass’n 
401 T Broadway New York 
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Ainsmith, a right-hander from Texas, 
chimed in corroboratively: ‘‘Last week 
down at Vernon he come over in the fifth 
inning and give everybody on the bench 
the bum’s rush—chased us all to the club- 
house. And we wasn’t saying a word, mind 
you! The guy that was doing all the razz- 
ing was a fan in a box just back of the dug- 
out. I guess that ain’t missing ’em! Bill’s 
a hot dog!” 

It was just as well that Quimby didn’t 
hear too much of that sort of comment. 
His Honor had already enough to worry 
about. For the first time in his career on 
the diamond Bill’s confidence in his own 
judgment was badly shaken. He no longer 
considered himself infallible, but strove 
with painful anxiety to avoid the numerous 
pitfalls that lie in the path of an umpire. 
Wherefore he became afflicted with fear, 
which is a toxic that attacks the soul. He 
was not afraid of the players or of the 
crowd, but of himself. He operated in con- 
stant dread that he would pass judgment 
on plays before they were actually com- 
pleted, the most common of all judicial 
errors; or that he would hesitate too long 
and thus betray indecision. He feared that 
he would fall into the class of arbiters who 
decide close plays in favor of the home 
club, and like every honest son of the dia- 
mond Bill had supreme contempt for a 
homer. He was acquiring a dread of close 
games and extra-inning battles. 

But worse than all, Bill Quimby was 
tormented by a loneliness that is not to be 
understood save by those who have tray- 
eled an umpire’s path and seen the one 
lamp that illuminates life’s thoroughfare 
extinguished, leaving the darkness a great 
deal more oppressive than a man should be 
required to bear. 

Sooner or later these things are bound 
to be reflected in a man’s work. Quimby 
became supersensitive to criticism; over- 
eager to retain the authority he sensed was 
slipping. Hence the players rode him and 
the fans followed suit, for that, mark you, 
is part of the game. Rattle the umps and 
the men who get to his side first in a crisis 
have an undeniable advantage. 

Peewee Patterson didn’t mean any 
harm. He saw that Bill was a bit wabbly 
and he didn’t stop to figure out any reason. 
Being a lead-off man for his club and there- 
fore keen to reach first base by any means 
possible, Peewee always tried to work His 
Honor for a base on balls whenever Bill was 
calling ’em. 

The midget was a mighty difficult man 
to pitch to. He crowded the plate and had 
a trick of lowering his body on a pitched 
ball. Sometimes Quimby realized that he 
had made a mistake the moment after he 
had committed himself by a wave of the 
hand and a bellow, but of course it was too 
late then to rectify the error. 

Peewee had a way of emphasizing these 
blunders by looking at His Honor with a 
faint pitying grin. Once he significantly 
handed Quimby a lead pencil, another time 
a shoe lace, both planted in his hip pocket 
for that special purpose. ‘On a third occa- 
sion he continued looking at the pitcher, 
but twisted his lips so that His Honor could 
get the message: 

“Poor old Bill, he can’t see nothing any 
more. Pretty soon he’ll be out on the side- 
walk tapping along with his cane. And I 
knew him well too!”’ 

That little speech cost the midget five 
dollars, but the club paid all fines, record- 
ing them under the head of miscellaneous 
expenses, so Peewee held persistently to his 
course. Time passed, summer waned, the 
race tightened; and Bill Quimby, always 
haunted by that doubtful decision, strug- 
gled stubbornly against many handicaps. 

The climax came, logically enough, in 
the twelfth inning of a game which marked 
the final series between the Wolves and the 
Angels. It was played before twenty thou- 
sand Los Angeles fans who crowded the 
Vernon grounds on the last Sunday morn- 
ing of the season. His Honor was working 
behind the plate, and all through the con- 
test the luck of the game had been running 
strongly against him. There had been too 
many close decisions against the home 
club. The Angels needed that game to 
retain their slender hold on first place, and 
they were fighting for every point, with the 
crowd behind them to a man. Three times 
in as many innings a man in an Angel uni- 
form raced for the plate with what prom- 
ised to be the winning run, only to be ruled 
out by Bill Quimby on a hair-line decision. 
That sort of thing drives a ball club to des- 
peration and makes the home crowd see 
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red. Yet His Honor was calling every play 
exactly as he saw it, and his verdicts were 
never more conscientiously rendered, for 
instinct warned him a crisis was at hand. 

A play, which he recognized intuitively 
as the one, developed in the first half of the 
twelfth inning, with two men out and the 
score still standing 5 to 5. Rube Ferguson, 
heavy-hitting outfielder for the Wolves, 
straightened out the first curve and drove 
the ball high between left and center. 

The crowd arose, quivering and noisy, 
eyes intent on the Angel outfielders string- 
ing out in a relay for the return throw. Fer- 
guson flashed past first and second in a 
broadening circle, Umpire Bull Feeney 
trailing him to see that the runner touched 
every bag. But Quimby, watching develop- 
ments with trained eyes, realized that Bull 
would not have to give the decision. The 
play would-be completed at the plate, and 
that meant a home run or not, just as Bill 
happened to see it. 

Ferguson’s flying spikes thrust desper- 
ately at third and he wheeled into line with 
the plate. The Angel shortstop, crouching 
in short center, took the throw, spun 
around and let fly. 

Quimby recognized at once that the 
throw was destined to be perfect and that 
again Fate had sent him a tough decision, 
this time with the positions of the two 
clubs reversed. His hand tossed to one side 
the mask he had been holding. He sprang 
forward with his back to the incoming ball, 
and his eyes riveted on Catcher Williams, 
legs spread across the plate, body braced 
and hands stretched out imploringly. 

“Got to get this one!’’ whispered His 
Honor. ‘‘Got to get it! Got to y 

And then the ball was swept up by the 
catcher, Rube Ferguson slid in and the two 
men went down ina cloud of dust. The ball 
had beaten the runner by an eyelash! 

Quimby’s right arm started an upward 
sweep with the thumb pointed over the 
shoulder, but the gesture was never com- 
pleted. His quick eyes detected something 
that no one else in the ball park was in 
position to see. 

The ball had been dropped! 

Williams’ writhing body concealed from 
all but Bill Quimby the leather sphere lying 
momentarily in the dirt. The catcher’s 
groping hand closed upon the ball in the 
fraction of a second, but His Honor the 
umps had seen what he had seen. Down 
went both hands, palms outward. 

‘*Safe!’’ yelled Bill Quimby. 

And then he stepped back and faced 
them, one man against twenty thousand. 

“Now bring on your rough stuff!’’ he 
challenged. “‘Who starts it?”’ 

Oh, they got him all right—got him 
good! It was a woman who applied the 
coup de grdce; not a girl with brown hair 
blowing across gray eyes, but a slatternly 
half-witted thing of the bleachers. She was 
in the crowd that waited outside for Bill 
Quimby when he emerged from the park, 
bleeding and disheveled and protected by 
a circle of men armed with bats. Ball play- 
ers may ride an umpire in their own way, 
but in a show-down with a rioting crowd he 
is their brother and they will guard him 
with their lives. 

The woman of the bleachers worked her 
way crazily to the umpire’s shoulder and 
spat at him. 


“YVah!’’sheshrilled. ‘‘ Yourotten thief!’ 


The crowd hooted, surged forward and 
egged her on. Quimby looked at his fem- 
inine assailant and his lips curled con- 
temptuously. That was a mistake. The 
woman clawed her way out of the crowd 
and in a minute eased back again with 
something she had grabbed from the counter 
of a curbstone lunch wagon. Her fingers 
wrenched off the cover of a small can and 
emptied the contents into her cupped hand. 

She elbowed her way to Quimby’s side 
and shrieked into his ear, ‘“‘Hey, Bill, look 
what I got for you—look here!”’ 

Mechanically he turned in her direction, 
and the next instant he collapsed into the 
arms of Peewee Patterson, both eyes filled 
with a fine pungent substance that brought 
quick agony and blindness. The woman 
fled. 

““Pepper!”’ gasped Bill Quimby. ‘“‘My 
eyes—I’m gone! Peewee, are you there?” 

“The little infielder was there; so were 
Rube Ferguson, Truck Darrow, Cy Foster 
and a host of others. 

‘“‘Hasy, old man,”’ cried Peewee. “‘ You’re 
among friends. Hang onto my arm and 
we'll find a doc. Keep the old head up, 
Bill! Hold onto the old nerve!”’ 

They rushed him back to the clubhouse 
and into the hands of Blinker Burke, but 
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the trainer had no means of unlocking the 
tortured eyes so that they could be washed 
out. Precious minutes were being wasted 
while conjunctivitis set in. 

“Get him to the hospital,’ advised 
Blinker. ‘‘You got to use cocaine solution 
on them eyes, and then boracic acid. Even 
then I don’t know 

They commandeered a machine, and on 
the way to the Washington Street Hospital 
on the hill Bill Quimby temporarily went 
out of his head. 

“Lead pencils and a tin cup!”’ he bab- 
bled. ‘I’m blind! Peewee knows I’m 
blind!”’ 

“No, you ain’t, Bill. Just keep the old 
head up. Don’t throw that back at me, 
Bill. You know I was only kidding—only 
kidding, that’s all I was doing. We're all 
for you, Bill—all for you, old man.” 

““My wife, Peewee—she broke a few 
lousy plates, and I razzed her. Now I won’t 
never see her again—can’t even write to 
her. She’ll be off me worse than ever. 
A poor old blind stiff on the sidewalk— 
sunny spot. Peewee, you said 2, 

“Don’t talk like that!’’ entreated the 
midget. ‘‘You’re the best damn umpire in 
the league, Bill; and you'll be calling ’em 
long after us guys are through. Here we 
are, fellows! Grab hold now and rush him 
along!”’ 

The baseball fan is a peculiar animal. 
No sooner did the news spread that Bill 
Quimby was in the hospital and might go 
blind than thousands recalled him as the 
very best umpire they had ever seen. Big 
Carl Williams did the right thing. Before 
the start of the afternoon game he accom- 
panied the official announcer into the cen- 
ter of the diamond and at the catcher’s 
prompting Foghorn Reilly megaphoned the 
explanation of that morning play. The 
morning papers made it still more plain, 
with statements signed by every man on 
both clubs asserting that Bill Quimby was 
the squarest umpire that ever brushed off a 
plate and that he belonged in the majors. 

But Peewee Patterson did the most sen- 
sible thing. He put two and two together 
and shot a telegram to Mrs. William 
Quimby, care of the Blue Circle, Ranch. 
Peewee smacked the ball right on the nose 
in that wire because he knew more about 
women than Bill Quimby. The message was 
not delivered right away because Trissy 
wasn’t at the Blue Circle ranch. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she never had been. She was at 
His Honor’s scrubby homestead on New 
River, where every day the Los Angeles 
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papers came by mail, with Bill Quimby’s 
name at the bottom of the box score. 

Gimpy Roberts, foreman, rode over with 
the yellow envelope, and ten minutes later 
he had the buckboard out and was driving 
Mrs. Quimby toward the station, striving 
to get there quickly, and yet aware that 
the little woman at his side must be care- 
fully handled. 

The next morning at 8:10 by the nurse’s 
wrist watch they replenished the compress 
on Bill Quimby’s eyes and told him his wife 
was just outside the door. 

“My wife! My—to see me?” His 
Honor’s voice trembled. ‘‘Wait a moment! 
Am I ever going to see again?”’ 

The nurse smiled. 

“Why, of course! You’ll be all right to- 
morrow—just as soon as the inflammation 
goes away.” 

“Then I’m going to get right down on 
the old knees. Let me get out of bed. 
be isshe? Right down on the old knees 

go!”’ 

But Trissy came in and helped the nurse 
to hold His Honor flat on his judicial back. 
He sensed whose arms were about his neck 
and he held them tight. 

“T was a dog!’”’ he whispered. “‘I didn’t 
have noright to talk to my own little honey 
girl like that. I’m a hound!” 

HushweulieZ 

“A measly hound!”’ 

“No, no, dear! It was all my fault, 
Bill—all my fault. I was crazy, but it’s all 
right now. Dad’s all alone again, and he 
wants us both. I been working our place, 
Bill. It looks fine.”’ 

“But I got to apologize, babe. I got to 
get down on my knees like you said. What 
should I care for dishes?”’ 

“But I should have explained, Bill— 
only I wasn’t sure then. Pretty soon, Bill, 
you’ll understand what made me act so 
funny. There’s somebody coming to bind 
us together so there won’t ever be any 
more ecco all 
our 0 

“Oht said His Honor as he caught the 
correct angle at last—‘‘Oh!”’ and reached 
for her lips. ‘‘ Going to give old Bill a taste 
of his own medicine, eh? Going to make 
him take orders from a real umps—one 
that will wave ten little toesies at us if we 
get fresh, eh? Bend down, honey girl!” 

“And, Bill ——”’ 

“Yes, honey?” 

““You remember there were three plates? 
They Bay —shey say that almost always 
means a boy!’ 
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“Mr. Enderly Has 
the Honor to In- 
form Mrs. Simp: 
son That the 
President of the 

United States Will Partake 

of Mrs. Simpson’s Cele- 

brated Hash This Morning’’ 


ee ATO ENDERLY was having one 
of his corned-beef-hash breakfasts 
that Sunday morning, and he 
stumped out to the kitchen to 
talk to Maggie the cook about it— 
stumped because his knees were stiffening 
of late, and as he was a short and heavy 
. man, almost squat, his movements lacked 
their earlier ease and vigor. Half a dozen 
doctors had told him he must restrict his 
diet or his knees would stiffen still more, 
but Enderly pushed them all aside. He 
said he preferred bad knees to bad food. 
So, on his progress to the kitchen, he 
stumped. 
Maggie was at the range. There was 
a mingled and savory smell of browning 
hash, of hot biscuits, of coffee. Enderly 
stopped at the door, cocked his head 
sidewise at Maggie and sniffed. What 
the sniff discovered to his nostrils was 
alluring, so he filled his lungs with a long, 
luxurious inhalation of the delightful 
aromas, and as luxuriously exhaled them. 
} “Maggie,” he asked, “how’s the 
hash?”’ 
yetter nor no worse than usual,’”’ Maggie answered, continuing her ministrations 
nge. 
It’s good enough,” said Enderly, stirring no farther than the jamb of the door. 
nough for anybody, but I thought I’d tell you that the President is comin 
aing.”’ ‘ 
Wie received this announcement unemotionally. She opened the oven door and 
titically at her biscuits, pushed the door shut with her foot, cast an appraising 
|; the huge pan of hash, and put a pile of plates on the heater. 
(‘ly’s shoulders shook with suppressed laughter as he waited at the door for 
€;, None came. Then assuming an exaggerated pose he announced orotundly: 
to Enderly has the honor to inform Mrs. Margaret Simpson that the President 
uted States will partake of Mrs. Margaret Simpson’s widely known and justly 
fd hash this morning.” 
ie turned her head a little and said tartly, “‘I heard you the first time.” 
r manner led me to fear that you hadn’t heard me.” 
‘idents don’t mean nothing to me. I’ve seen too many of them to get excited 
ls one.” 
doubt; but, my dear Maggie, you must admit that, in his way, a President is 
‘tant person.” 
e he is he is.” 
‘ly appeared to ponder over this. ‘While he is he is,’ he repeated slowly. 
{2 pleased to be cryptic this morning, Maggie. Just what do you mean by that?”’ 
ie faced about. Her broad face and her bared arms were reddened by the heat. 
® a large spoon in one hand, and regarded Enderly militantly. 
ean these Presidents is Presidents only while they are; that’s what I mean. 
€1 a kit and caboodle of them come in and go out, and being President don’t 
¢hem none for me, nor for you neither. They’re just the same kind of men in 
is House they was out of it; and that ain’t much, a good many times.” 
; vens, Maggie!” Enderly protested. ‘Your cynical view of chief executives 
Se, 
»”’ continued Maggie aggressively, “none of them is President forever. This 
Ibe going out some day.” 
‘ly appeared to ponder that statement also. His face was grave, but his eyes 
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“Quite true,” he com- 
mented after his pause 
for consideration of this 
rejoinder. ‘‘ Distressingly 
true in fact. I grasp your 
meaning precisely, but 
you astound me, Maggie. 
Indeed, you confound 
me. You stamp yourself 
as a practical politician, 
when I had no idea of ¢ 
your talents in that & 
direction.” 

Maggie waved 
the big spoon at 
Enderly as if to dis- 
miss him. ‘Get 
along with you,’’ she 
commanded. ‘I 
haven’t been cook- 
ing in this house for 
twenty years for 
nothing. I know a 
few things.” 

Enderly laughed. 
“Well, then,’’ he 
said, “sincemy news 
that the President is 
coming to breakfast 
leaves you cold, I 
beg to inform you, further, that a 
couple of potential Presidents will be 
guests also. Does that impress you?”’ 

“What kind of Presidentsisthem?”’ 

“Why, possible Presidents—men who may be President, you know.” 

ce Who? ” 

“Mr. Turnbull, for example; or Mr. Westacott 

“Oh, them! You’re thinking of making one of them President, are you?” 

“We are thinking of it, Maggie—we.”’ 

“We!” Maggie repeated with fine scorn. “We! You are thinking of it, you mean.” 

“Maggie, you flatter me. You overrate my poor powers in the matter.” 

“Huh,” was Maggie’s answer to this modesty. 

She went back to the range and Enderly lingered at the door, watching her numerous 
and complicated operations. 

“Well,” he said after a considerable silence. “I’m going now. Have everything 
good, won’t you?” 

The oven door slammed a reply to this. Enderly waited, smiling and expectant. 

Maggie rattled a pan or two, shifted the plates on the heater, stirred something 
with the spoon and then called over her shoulder: “I’ll see that them po-ten—them 
Presidents you’re hatching gets plenty to eat.” 

“But not ostentatiously, Maggie; not to the detriment of the other distinguished 
guests.” 

“T’ll see they get plenty to eat!’’—this with decision and emphasis. 

Enderly started back as if astonished. ‘“‘Why, Maggie, you amaze me!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You are the most practical sort of a practical politician.” 

“T had a good teacher,”’ she said, and began some mysterious rite over the coffee. 

Maggie’s corned-beef hash was renowned. Men who had eaten it spoke of it 
reverently, and ranked an invitation to breakfast where it was served as one of the 
great gastronomic prizes of the capital. It was not merely hash, nor merely good hash; 
it was art. It was made of the choicest meat, corned by Maggie herself, and shredded 
toa silky fineness by her skillful hands. In it were combined exactly the right proportion 
of especially prepared potatoes, just the perfect savor of onion, which under Maggie’s 
bestowal became a perfume as well as a savor; and it was cooked to a deep, gorgeous, 
reddish brown—a rich, shimmering, rubescent brown—and served in symmetrical 
mounds on great platters. 

The aroma of it filled the room when it was brought in. The taste of it lingered on 
the palate. And with it came hot biscuits, not the minute, meager hot biscuits of some 
kitchens, but big, luscious, browned hot biscuits, with crust that was a poem and 
crumb that was a song. The fragrance of the biscuits made richer and more appetizing 
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the fascinating redolence of the hash. The coffee glowed 
and lustered in the china cups. There were battalions of 
poached eggs, each perched gallantly on its bit of thin crisp 
toast, although an epicure would scorn to profane this hash 
with an egg, and those who did forever had Maggie’s 
contempt; and Maggie’s own marmalade, not sirupy, 
boughten stuff, but honestly made of ripe oranges and 
with real sugar. 

Maggie superintended the serving of the hash on these 
occasions. Enderly always introduced her ceremoniously 
to the newcomers, and she made them stiff curtsies, and 
listened to their praises calmly as if the highest encomium 
were her due. Presidents, senators, representatives, am- 
bassadors, generals, cabinet ministers, au- 
thors, artists, great financiers, diplomatists, 
reporters, political bosses, preachers, editors, 
doctors, scientists, philosophers, professors, 
publicists and many others ate Maggie’s 
hash, and there was not one of them who did 
not clamor for second and third helpings; not 
one who did not gorge himself with her bis- 
cuits, and lick his lips over her marmalade; 
not one who did not cast narcotic discretion 
to the winds and drink prodigiously of her 
coffee. 

The guests began coming a few minutes 
before eleven o’clock, all intimate friends of 
Enderly’s, of various Washington notability, 
but mostly associates of his in those two 
enterprises that walk hand in hand at the 
capital—polities and finance. It was a gather- 
ing that at the moment comprehended the 
Government of the United States, because 
some of the dozen or so men who were there 
to eat hash were the leaders and directors of 
the dominant party, and thus in control of the 
governmental machinery, and others of them 
were silent, powerful and contributing part- 
ners in that enterprise. 

Senator Henry M. Hollister was most con- 
spicuous among them, a man so broad and 
thick that he seemed shorter by inches than 
the seventy-four he measured, with a great 
voice that began its rumblings in the cavern 
of a mighty chest. He joked a slight gray 
wisp of a man, booming jests at him about 
some recent display of the little man’s secre- 
tiveness and silence, and lecturing on him to 
the party as the greatest gumshoe artist in 
the world. 

The little man was Senator Lemuel Ponde- 
vero, and the two, and Senator Cato En- 
derly, the host, were the three great party 
leaders of the time. 

Hollister’s laughing tirade was interrupted 
by several heavy thumps on the front door. 

“There’s Jim now,” said Enderly, “trying 
to beat his way in to the hash with the door 
knocker. I’ll go,’ he told a maid he inter- 
cepted in the hallway, and he opened the door. 

“Hello, Cato,” said the President. “How 
are you, and how is everybody, including Maggie?” 

“Everybody’s fine,’”’ Enderly replied. “‘Glad to see you, 
Jim. Breakfast is ready.”’ 

“Good; so am I, for I walked over.”” He dropped his 
hat on a table, and shucked off his overcoat and exclaimed: 
“T’m ravenous! Nothing but some profitless conversation 
has passed my lips this morning.” 

“What did you do with the secret-service boys?”’ 

“Told them to come back at two o’clock. Lord, but 
I’m glad to get away from my keepers for a little. I feel 
like the chief inmate of some sort of institution over there. 
Who’s here?”’ 

“Hollister, Westacott, Pondevero, Turnbull, 
Cornwall, Hibbs—all our crowd.” 

“Bully! Not a discordant note shall mar our hash. 
Where are they?”’ 

“In here,” said Enderly, leading the way to the living 
room. f 

The President followed him, a lithe active figure of a 
man, rather under middle height, but well set-up and with 
good shoulders. He wore a sack suit of gray that was ex- 
cellently tailored, and his tie and linen and boots were 
impeccable. He was clean shaven, with a broad forehead, 
blue eyes wide apart that showed engaging wrinkles at 
the corners of them, a straight nose, full lips that smiled 
easily, and a squarish chin that stood guard below the 
easy smile as if to warn people who assumed indulgent 
good nature that the smile might be subject to reserva- 
tions at times. 

“Good morning, everybody,” he said. 

“Good mo-ning, Mister President,’’ chorused the guests, 
save Hollister, who emitted a deep bass “‘ Mornin’, Jim.”’ 

They ceme forward and shook hands, and he called 
them by their first names with a hearty ‘‘ Hello, Bill’’ here 
and a cor@‘al “ How are you, Charley” there, until he had 
greeted them all. Hollister was the last. He lumbered up 
and put ut a huge hairy hand, 


” 


Elliott, 


“This World is Full of Trouble, and I’ve Had 
More Than My Share With Lon Thane. 


“Hank,” said the President, “‘I am glad to see you. I 
am always glad to see my pet and favorite pirate. Wicked 
as ever, I suppose?” 

“Worse,” Hollister answered. ‘My only regret is that 
the catalogue of crimes I can commit for the organization 
is so limited in scope.” 

“Fee, fi, fo, fum!’’ cried the President. ‘‘ What a terrible 
and delightful person you are. All right, Cato,”’ he called 
to Enderly. ‘‘Lead us to the hash.” 

They went into the big sunny dining room, where a 
round table was in readiness for them, a round and utili- 
tarian table, with no decorations save dishes of golden 
marmalade and china and silver—a table adequately and 


poses of hungry men, with no gewgaws what- 
soever. 

Enderly took a chair, asked the President 
to sit on his right, told the others “Scatter 
yourselves wherever you 
like, boys,”’ and put out his 
hand to touch a bell. 


“Wait a minute, Cato,” said the President. ‘“‘As I 
understand it, any person who attempts to talk politics or 
patronage 4 

““What’s the difference?’’ asked Hollister. 

““None whatever in the apprehension of the Honorable 
Henry Mansfield Hollister, as a long and painful experience 
in trying to find jobs enough for his constituents to satisfy 
his clamor has taught me,” the President answered; ‘‘and 
trusting that I shall not be further interrupted I repeat: 
As I understand it any person here who attempts to talk 
politics will be deprived of his hash, denied his coffee and 
cast incontinently from the room. Am I right?” 

“You are,” Enderly replied, “with this amendment: 
As host I reserve the right to introduce a little politics later 
in the morning.” 

“Oh, Cato!’ protested the President. 

“Only five minutes, Jim, and not until the very end.”’ 

“A)l right,’’ said the President. ‘‘With that exception 
politics is adjourned until to-morrow. Ring the bell.” 

The bell tinkled. The door opened and Maggie entered, 
immaculate in a gingham dress, followed by two serving 
maids carrying great platters, and by another with an 
enormous coffeepot of burnished copper. 

Everybody rose. The President stepped away from the 
table, bowed and said: ‘‘Good morning, Maggie. I am 
glad to have the privilege of eating your hash once more.”’ 

Maggie advanced serenely, made a curtsy, and the 
two shook hands. ‘‘I hope you will enjoy it, Mister Presi- 
dent,’’ she said. 

“No fear that I shan’t. I wish I could get you over to 
the White House to cook ——” 

“Here, here!’”’ interrupted Enderly. ‘‘You stop that, 
Jim. Even if you are President you can’t come over here 
and try to steal my cook.” 

“T am very well satisfied where I am, thank you, sir,” 
said Maggie with an air that showed that Presidents did, 
indeed, mean little to her, 


excellently set forth for the breakfast pur-- 


I Wish He Was in—in— Kamchatka’”’ 


July. 


“That’s the talk, Maggie!’’ applauded Ender}, 
turning to the President he continued: “You gs 
there’s at least one person in Washington who does} 
a hoot for White House recognition.” i 

“That makes me doubly glad to see her. Shaki 
again, Maggie. I congratulate you both on vom \ 
and your perspicacity.” 

Maggie gravely shook hands with him agai 
greeted the others, all of whom had eaten her hash 
breakfasts. Each had a pleasantry for her. Thy 
plates were filled, the coffee poured and the biscuit), 
tomove. Maggie passed back and forth between f] 
and the range, and there was much intimate talk 
meal progressed, for this was no haphazard gath 
breakfast guests. 

These men were close personal and political tril 
had fought the battles of their party together fo, 
Every person there had done his sufficient and & 
share towards nominating and electing the Presidtt 
sat with them. He had played the game with the | 
yonder when the chance that he might some day bp 
dent was remote, and he was merely a soldier in tkp 
ranks. \ 

Formally and publicly and officially they at 
the President every deference due his high pj 
defended him, upheld him, and were most dignif 
respectful in their attitude towards him. Then } 
their party leader and their President. Here thi 
old, close, tried friends eating hash together, ar 
joked him and joshed him and yy 
the former familiar terms with y 
he was with them. 


FTER the President had finisx 
second plate of hash, and Wi 
was embellishing a biscuit with } 4 
lade he said, “Van Aucken was itt 
me this morning.” 
“Why didn’t you bring him ; 
asked Enderly. 
“T thought of that, but decide 
He isn’t fit company for a cheerfuly 
ing like this in his present state of 
““What’s the matter with him? 
“The report of the administr; 
the estate of old Tim Pollock was ri 
in the morning papers and Van is \ 
his head off over it.”’ 

“What difference does that rh 
Van?” asked Hollister. 

The President put some cre: 
sugar in his third cup of coffee, anct 
it for a moment. Then he laugld 
said: ‘‘You’ll have to hear Van {| 
get all the fine nuances of the tal} 
you like I’ll repeat it as well as 2 
he told it to me.” 

Enderly rapped on the table. 
going to tell a story about Van A} 
he called, and after a few final rel 
spoons in cups and forks on plat 
was silence. The President leaned back in his chair, 
over the recollection of his conversation with his 1 

“Van telephoned up this morning from his ho] 
began, ‘‘saying that he wanted to see me, and I td 
to come on up. He burst in on me about half pit 
red faced, waving a newspaper and almost ina 
He rushed over to me, shoved the paper in front of 
demanded: ‘Did you see this, Jim? Did you see ? 
you see what it says here about that triple-plated 
horse-faced old Pharisee, Tim Pollock?’ Inasmu 
is Sunday morning I'll omit Van’s profanity, bu 
eloquent and copious. ~ 

““Why, no, Van,’ Itold him. ‘I haven’t seen 2 
much about Pollock since he died. What is it?’ 

““¢What is it?’ he shouted. ‘What is it? Oh,n 
Moses, don’t sit there and ask fool questions. — 
dad-bingled old faker was double-crossing me all t 

“*T don’t understand you, Van,’ I said. ‘A 
time?’ 

““* All every time!’ he raged. 
time and his time.’ 

““Well, that was his custom. What of it?’ 

“«* What—of—it?’ he repeated, glaring at me 
gled astonishment and fury. ‘That’s a hell of a q 
you to be asking.’ 

““*But I am asking it,’ I said. ‘What of it? 

“Van tore about the room. ‘What of it?’ h 
‘What of it? Oh, holy suffering mackerel! Wait t 
back home. I’ll desecrate his grave!’ 

““*Now, Van,’ I insisted, taking him by the sho nt 
shoving him into a chair, ‘you sit down there al 
yourself and tell me what all this row is about. 

“He wriggled and ramped in his chair, but 
in it, snorting, choking, furious. Finally I got 
control, and this, barring a line of the most | 
ing objurgation I ever heard, is what he told m 
know that Palladium newspaper, Jim—that sancti 


‘All my time al 


yan-thou sheet that has been riding me for years 
rs back home; that never could support me be- 
am an organization politician; that always faked 
uplift reason for opposing me, and you too, a 
any times; that that pie-faced Maxwell is the 
*, and that is always reforming something except 
has an ax of its own to grind. 
l, I’ve fought my fights out there mostly with the 
icap of the Palladium against me, for it is a great 
, our state, that newspaper is; but a couple of 
o, when I wanted to run for senator—and had a 
win, too, if the Palladium would lay off me, and 
2e at all if the Palladium opposed me—I figured 
- could coax old Tim Pollock to go to Maxwell 
‘nd get him to lay off I could put it over. The 
mwas pretty consistently friendly to old Tim, and 
he big political power in our state. Now and then 
‘n editorial fall out of Tim, but not often, and not 
's that affected any of Tim’s personal political 
s or plans; mostly when he was merely standing 
je lines, and never when he was in a fight himself. 
that Tim might help me, because I had heard he 
» inside influence with Maxwell, the editor. 
ne morning a few months after his wife had died 
‘im up and told him I wanted to talk to him. He 
; to come up right away. He said he was going to 
to the cemetery to lay a few flowers on the grave 
arted wife, and I could walk along with him and we 
«things over. So I got a big bunch of flowers, too, 
ne back fifteen dollars, and we walked out to the 
, me toting that bouquet like a hired mourner, 
d him what I had in mind. Old Tim was sym- 
He agreed that I deserved the place and that I 
e chance to win if the Palladium would support 
he said he would see what he could do about it. 
‘ot a cab back, and I paid the fare. 
sek or so later I called him up to see what he was 
‘e told me he was just starting out to the ceme- 
y a few flowers on the grave of his dear dead wife, 
iI come up and go along and we could talk as we 
TI got another bunch of flowers—twenty dollars’ 
s time—and we walked out to the cemetery. Old 


ST 


The President Said, ‘‘Good Morning, Maggie. 


Tim did most of the talking, and what he talked about was 
the freedom of the press, and the difficulty of controlling 
it, which, he said, was great because the press is the tribune 
of the people, and a whole lot of damned rot like that. 

““When we got to the grave we laid our floral tributes 
thereon, and standing there old Tim put his arm around 
me and said: “Frank, I’m sorry, but there doesn’t seem 
to be a thing I can do. I’d do anything in the world for you. 
You know it, and my dear dead wife, at whose grave we 
stand, knows it, but I am powerless. I find I have no 
influence with the Palladium. It is opposed to you and I 
can’t swing it. I have tried my best.. I regret that I cannot 
be of this service to such an old and valued friend. I am 
pained and grieved and disconsolate over the ill fortune 
that has attended my efforts.’”’ He shed a few tears. It 
was an affecting scene, there in the cemetery, with my 
twenty dollars’ worth of flowers reposing on the greensward 
of the grave of the dear dead wife, and a cab fare to pay. 
He advised me to forget about the senatorship—not to 
run—to retire in favor of Estabrook, which advice he felt 
would be concurred in by his dear dead wife, who was 
also so fond of me and considered me one of her boys. Per- 
haps: later, but not now. Nothing could be done at the 
time. 

““Of course I knew that Estabrook was old Tim’s lobby- 
gow and belonged to him politically, body and soul, but I 
had done a lot for the old fraud, too, and helped him in 
most of his fights. It would take a harder fight than I could 
finance to win, with the Palladium against me. In fact, I 
didn’t think I could win, finance or no finance, because the 
folks in our party out in my state consider that paper their 
political Bible, and I quit, which was the rational thing 
to do. It was our year to win. Estabrook cantered in and 
Estabrook is senator now when I should be, and would be 
if old Tim Pollock had been on the level.’ 

“*Wasn’t he on the level?’ I asked him. 

“Van jumped up from his chair and slammed the paper 
down on my desk. ‘On the level!’ he shrieked. ‘On the 
level! Read that!’ I looked at the paper and this is what 
I read: ‘The report of the administrators of the estate of 
the late Hon. Timothy Pollock shows that Mr. Pollock 
owned sixty per cent of the capital stock of the Daily 
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Palladium for many years and exercised an absolute, al- 
though secret, control of that paper in every way.’”’ 

They all laughed over the President’s recital of Van 
Aucken’s woes, for they knew Van Aucken and had known 
Pollock. Westacott recalled an incident in the career of 
the dead politician, and Turnbull another, and the talk 
became reminiscent of the days when they were privates 
and corporals in party politics instead of colonels and 
generals, and clerks and managers in finance instead of 
magnates thereof. All men of middle age, or past, they 
sought laughter and found it in the recital of the doings 
of youth, and told old stories and sang old songs as men at 
or beyond the meridian of life do when they come com- 
panionably together. Most of them began their relation 
with “‘Do you remember the time They all re- 
membered, but clamored, nevertheless, for the narration, 
and welcomed it with joyous shouts. With youth far 
behind them they quested for it through the avenues of 
happy recollection. 

If any one of them had told a story or done a recitation 
or sung a song particularly well in the old days, that was 
the story, the recitation or the song that was demanded, no 
matter how familiar it was to them. They put Cornwell up 
on a chair and gave him their glad applause while he did 
the side-show lecture that began “‘ Well, well, good people, 
here we are again,”’ and continued through a grandiloquent 
cataloguing of the marvels within the tent, including the 
boneless wonder, the Assyrian snake charmer, the ravish- 
ing Albino, the liberally educated pig, the ample but 
charming young lady who weighed half a ton, the human 
skeleton, the eight-foot giant, the incredible pygmy and 
the wild man from Borneo, all to be seen for the small sum 
of one dime—children half price—get your tickets here. 

The President and Enderly did the Sagwa lecture which 
they used to hear as boys when the Kickapoo Indian 
Medicine Company came to town, and then there were 
calls for Hollister. 

“The Johnstown Flood, Hank!’ they cried. 
the Johnstown Flood.” 

Hollister rose, shoved back his chair, shot his cuffs, 
lecturer-wise, drew his hand across his brow, assumed an 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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I am Glad to Have the Privilege of Eating Your Hash Once More” 


Za 


I Tore Off Eight Solid 
Hours of Unbridied 
and—TI Dare Say— 
Uproarious Rest 


ELL, as I was saying last week, I made up my 

y V mind, having tried violent exercise in the gymna- 

sium, coupled with violent language in the steam 
room, and having found neither or both had been of the 
least avail in trimming down my proportions, but on the 
contrary had augmented them to the extent of nearly ten 
pounds, live weight, that I would let well enough alone. If 
*twere my ordained fate to be fat—why, then so beit; I’d 
be fatly fatalistic and go on through life undulating and 
rippling. If an all-wise Providence meant to call me to 
the estate of being the bulkiest writing man using the 
English language for a vehicle, then let Hilaire Belloc look 
to his laurels and Gilbert K. Chesterton to his upholster- 
ings. There was one consolation: Thank heavens the 
championship would remain in America! 

The years go marching by in ordered processional. A 
great war bursts and for a space endures. In our own land 
prohibition is nationally enacted and woman’s suffrage 
comes to be, and Irving Berlin, reading the signs of the 
times, decides to write The Blue Laws Blues. Fashions of 
thought change; other fashions, also. A girl who was born 
without hips or eyebrows and who in childhood was re- 
garded as a freak, now finds herself, at the age of eighteen, 
exactly in the mode, thus proving that all things come 
to those who wait. Czecho-Slovakia is discovered. The 
American forces spend three days taking Chateau- 
Thierry and three years trying to learn to pronounce it. 


The Chimes of Old Cinchona 


RELAND undertakes to settle her ancient problem on the 

basis of self-extermination. Several rich retail profiteers 
die, the approval being hearty and general, and on arriving 
at heaven experience great difficulty in passing through 
the Needle’s Eye, or tradesmen’s entrance. General 
Pershing returns from the battlefields of Europe univer- 
sally acclaimed a model of military efficiency and wearing 
so many medals that alongside him John Philip Sousa, by 
contrast, looks absolutely nude. His friends project him 
into the political arena and the result is summed in a 
phrase—‘‘ Lafayette, he ain’t there!’’ Unavailing efforts 
are made by a rebellious and unreconciled minority to find 
a presidential candidate willing to run on a platform of 
but four planks, namely: Wines, ales, liquors and cigars. 
Harding wins, Cox also ran; slogan: ‘“‘He Kept Us Out of 
McAdoo.”’ Manhattan Island, from whence the rest of 
the country derives its panics, its jazz tremblors and its 
girl shows, develops a severe sinking sensation in the pit of 
its financial stomach, accompanied by acute darting pains 
at the juncture of Livoad and Wall. This is the way 
Thomas Carlyle used to start off a new chapter, and I like 
it. It denoteserudition. Ziegfeld builds a new Follies show 
around twelve pairs of winsome knee joints. North Dakota 
blows down the Nonpartisan League and discovers the 
darned thing was loaded in both barrels. The Prussians 
are pained to note that for some reason or other a num- 
ber of people seem to harbor a grudge against them. Nine 
thousand Kentucky mint patches are plowed under and 
the sites sown with rosemary; that’s for remembrance. 
Jn New York plans are undertaken for construing the 


ILLUSTRATED 


By, 


Eighteenth Amendment along the lines of the selective 
draft, upon the theory that booze is a bad thing for some 
people and much too good for many of the others. The 
word ‘‘intrigued”’ creeps into our language and becomes 


common property, but the fiction writers saw it first. A 


business men’s cabinet, composed almost exclusively of 
politicians, succeeds a business men’s cabinet composed 
almost exclusively of politicians. In order to hurry along 
the payment of Installment One of the Indemnity France 
whistles up the reserves and that chore is chored. Pessi- 
mists, including many of the old-line Democrats, practi- 
cally all the maltsters, and Aunt Emma Goldman, are 
filled with a dismal conviction that creation has gone 
plum’ to perdition in a hand basket. Those more opti- 
mistically inclined look upon the brighter side of things 
and distill consolation from the thought that nothing is 
so bad but what it might have been worse—Trotzky 
might have been born twins. Great Britain has her post- 
war industrial crisis, Serial Number 24. The Sinn Fein 
enlarges the British national anthem to read God Save the 
King Till We Can Get at Him! By a strict party party 
Congress decides the share in the victory achieved by the 
A. E. F. was overwhelmingly Republican, but that the 
airship program went heavily Democratic. Popular dis- 
trust of home-brew recipes assumes a nation-wide phase. 
This brings us up to the early spring of this year of grace, 
1921, which is what I have been aiming for all through this 
paragraph. 

Quite without warning, I discovered along about the first 
of March that something ailed me; something was rock- 
ing the boat. About my heart there was a sense of pres- 
sure, so it seemed to me, 
or else my imagination 
was at fault. Mentally, \ 
I found myself—well, for \ 


To Observe Mr, Bryan Breakfasting on the Morning When a National Democratic Convention is in Sessi 
is a Sight Worth Seeing 


Se ee 


lack of a better word to express it—logy. ( 
in all physical regards; I felt as brisk and pe: 
I have, despite the circumstance of having re 
age when a great many of us are confront 
distressing discovery that we are rapidly ; 
younger. { 

Now when a man who has always enjoyed 
rageously perfect health as it has been my go 
to enjoy takes note that certain nag 
festations are persisting within him iti 
or at least it should be his duty, tot 
out the underlying cause of whatevel 
distresses him and correct the trouble 
becomes chronic. I did not get frig 
trust I am not a self-alarmist — but 
worried. I made up my mind that I 
wait, as those who approach middle aj 
do, for the medical examiner of an} 
company to scare me into sudden conn 
But I also made up my mind that I) 
out what radically was wrong with n 
thing, and endeavor to master it whil 
tering was good. 

This, though, was after I had harke 
the days of my adolescence. I was bor 
the northern edge of the southern ra) 
North American malaria belt; and w 
growing up, if one seemed intellectu: 
or became filled with an overpower; 
languor, the indisposition always was 
offhand as a touch of malaria. Accor 
victim, taking his own advice or anoth’ 
his liver with calomel until the poor thing fling 
time a strange pill approached it, and then hj 
out the course of treatment with all the quinine 
would stand. Recalling these early campaigns, ] 
of their strategy for use against my present syn} 
symptoms they were. I took quinine until my 
so that persons passing me on the public high) 
halt to listen to the chimes. My head was filled! 
terious muffled rumblings. It was like living in| 
house and being one at the same time. 


Breaking it Gently to the Docto| 


T REQUIRED all of two weeks of experime} 

my interior to convince me that whatever i 
that annoyed me, it surely was not a thing whic} 
sive bombardment of the liver would cure. 
sion to seeking professional guidance for the ¢ 
presumably minor disorder that most robust nl 
have. In personal tribute I may add that I J} 
been hypochondriac in any possible respect. | 
toward the end of those three 
weeks I formed the decision 
that I would go to see a doc- 
tor orso. But I would sneak 
up on these gentlemen, so to 
speak. JI would call upon 
them in the role 
of a friend rather 
than avowedly as 
a prospective 


Ss 


d take them into my confidence, as it were, by 
omewhere in the back part of my brain I nursed 
t fear that my complaints might be diagnosed as 
of that incurable malady known as being forty- 
ld, going on forty-five. And I knew that much 
hout paying a physician fifteen dollars for tell- 
‘he first time and five dollars for each time he 
ie all over again. 
shamefacedly, with a well-simulated air: of 
I dropped in upon a physician who is a friend 
d in whose judgment I have confidence; and 
a two-day interval, I went to see a second physi- 
acquaintance who, I believe, also thoroughly 
trade. With both men I followed the same 
undabout chatting on the topic of this or that, 
an honest confession as to the real purpose 
In both instances the results were practically 
Each man manifested an almost morbid cu- 
hing on my personal habits and bodily idiosyn- 
ach asked me a lot of questions. Each went 
X-ray machines and blood tests and chemical 
—if there isn’t any such word I claim there 
-until my being was practically an open book 
Thad no secrets left at all. And the upshot of 
that each of them told me that though organi- 
as sound as a nut—in fact much sounder than 
» nuts they knew professionally—I was carry- 
‘load of avoirdupois about with me. In other 
is too fat for my own good. I was eating too 
t stuff and entirely too much starch—espe- 
1. They agreed on this point emphatically. As 
ould gather, I was subjecting my interior to 
shellacked gloss which is peculiar to the bosom 
‘ashioned full-dress or burying shirt upon its 
1 the steam laundry, when what my system 
{for was the dull domestic finish. 


What to See in Lincoln 


_doe,’’ I said upon hearing this for the second 
in language which already had a familiar 
all, all that you say being true, what then?” 
thing, more exercise.” 

ike plenty of exercise now.” 

mple, what?”’ 

mple, golf.” 

sen do you play golf?’ 

it so very often, as the real golf bug or caddie’s 
i measure the thing—say, on an average of 
x in the golfing season. But I take so many 
e ball before hitting it that I figure I get more 
' of the game than do those who play oftener 
ly about one wallop at the pill in driving off. 
| drive into the deep grass, as is my wont, my 
he niblick would make you think of somebody 
a sinking boat. My bunker exercises are fre- 
vt you might call violent. And in the fall of 
‘0 a lot of tramping about in the woods with a 
at add that on a hunting trip I can walk many 
‘son into a state of total exhaustion.” I stated 
lefully. 

‘for that, then,’ he said. “‘We’ll concede that 
abundance of exercise. Then there is another 
‘ould do, and of the two this is by far the more 
ou should go on a diet.”’ 

re I turned mentally rebellious. I wanted to 
yulk, but I did not want to reduce my prov- 
ered counter-arguments in defense. I pointed 
perhaps five years past my weight practically 
ationary. Also I called attention to the fact 
ager ate so heavily as once I had. Not that I 
ally to decry my appetite. It had been a good 
and not for worlds would I slander it. I have 
nviction that age cannot wither nor custom 
inite gastric juices. Never, 

‘there come a time when I 

1 my victuals or when I’ll 

ied to chase the last fugitive 


bite around and around the plate until 
I overtake it. But I presented the claim, 
which was quite true, that I was not the 
consumer, measured by volume, I once 
had been. Perhaps my freighterage 
spaces, with passing years, had grown 
less expansive or less accommodating. 

Likewise, I invited his consideration 
of the fact, which was not 
to be gainsaid, either, that 
many men very much less 
elaborated than I in girth 
customarily ate very much 
more than I did. I recalled, 
offhand, sundry conspicuous 
examples of this sort. I be- 
lieve I mentioned one or two 
such. For in- 
stance, now, 
there was Mr. 
William Jen- 
nings Bryan. 
The Bryan 
appetite,-as I 
remarked to 
the doctor, is 
one of the chief 
landmarks of 
Mr. Bryan’s 
home city of 
Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. They 
always take 
the sight- 
seeing tourists 
around to have a look at it the first thing. 

To observe Mr. Bryan breakfasting on 
the morning when a national Democratic 
convention is in session is a sight worth seeing. A double 
order of cantaloupes on the half shell, a derby hat full of 
oatmeal, a rosary of sausages, and about as many flapjacks 
as would be required to tessellate the floor of a fair-sized 
reception hall is nothing at all for him. And when he has 
concluded his meal he gets briskly up and strolls around 
to the convention hall and makes a better speech and a 
longer one and a louder one than anybody. Naturally, 
time, the insatiable remodeler, has worked some outward 
changes in Mr. Bryan since the brave old days of the cross 
of gold. His hair, chafed by the constant pressure of the 
halo, has retreated up and ever up his scalp until the fore- 
head extends clear over and down upon the sunset slope. 
The little fine wrinkles are thickly smocked at the corners 
of the eagle eyes that flashed so fiercely at the cringing 
plutocrats. 

But his bearing is just as graceful and his voice just as 
silvery and as strong as when in ’96 he advocated free 
silver to save the race, or when he advocated anti-expansion 
in the Philippines, or government ownership of the rail- 
roads, or a policy of nonpreparedness for war when Ger- 
many first began acting up—and I, for one, have no 
doubt that Mr. Bryan will be just as supple, mentally and 
physically, three years hence when, if he runs true to form, 
he will be advocating yet another of that series of those 
immemorial Jeffersonian principles of the fathers, which 
he thinks up, to order, right out of his own head, when a 
campaign impends. Mr. Bryan knows how to play his 
political cards—none better; but he certainly does have 
a large discard. That, however, is aside from the main 
issue. 

The point I sought to bring out there in the office of my 
friend Doctor So-and-so was that Mr. Bryan, to my 
knowledge, ate what he craved and all that he craved, yet 
did not become obese. When the occasion demanded he 
could be amply bellicose, but the accent was not upon the 


I Teli You That What Aits You is 
This: You are Now Registering the 
Preliminary Warnings of Obesity 
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first two syllables. I cited similar cases further to buttress 
my position. I told him that almost the skinniest human 
being I ever knew had been one of the largest eaters. I 
was speaking now of John Wesley Bass, the champion 
raw-egg eater of Massac Precinct, whose triumphant career 
knew not pause or discomfiture until one day at the Mc- 
Cracken County fair when suddenly tragedy dire impended. 


The Champion’s Narrow Escape 


E DID not overextend himself in the gustatory line— 

that to one of John Wesley Bass’ natural gifts and at- 
tainments well-nigh would have been impossible; but he 
betrayed a lack of caution when, having broken his former 
record by eating thirty-six raw eggs at a sitting, he climbed 
upon a steam merry-go-round, shortly thereafter falling 
off the spotted wooden giraffe which he rode, and being 
removed to the city hospital in an unconscious condition. 
That night later, when the crisis had passed, the doctors 
said that as nearly as they could figure out a case so un- 
usual, Mr. Bass had had a very close call from being just 
naturally scrambled to death. I spoke at length of my 
former fellow townsman’s powers, dwelling heavily upon 
the fact that, despite all, he never thickened up at the 
waistline. Throughout the narrative, however, the doctor 
punctuated my periods with derisive snorts which were 
disconcerting to an orderly presentation of the facts. 
Nevertheless, I continued until I had reached what I re- 
garded as a telling climax. 

“Piffle!”” he rejoined. “One hoarse raucous piffle and 
three sharp decisive piffs for your arguments! I tell you 
that what ails you is this: You are now registering the 
preliminary warnings of obesity. The danger is not actu- 
ally here yet; but for you Nature already has set the 
danger signals. There’s a red light on the switch for one 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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through a local fisherman 

by the name of Dab Pringle 
that a soft craw is a crawfish 
which has lost its shell and has 
not yet grown a new one. 

“You get ’em under rocks in 
the crick,’”? Dab informed me. 
“When craws are sheddin’, a 
bass won’t never look at nothin’ 
else.” ; 

A mournful curiosity had 
prompted me to seek out Dab. 
The knowledge I acquired from 
him comes too late. I give it 
space because it bears some- 
what on the facts I am about 
to disclose. 


I HAVE just discovered 


I had not seen Henry Beasly 
for a number of years. His 
occasional letters were always 
posted from some out-of-the- 
way place—Sardnahunk Lake, 
Maine; Long Key Fishing 
Camp, Florida; Catalina Island, 
California. Each letter con- 
tained news of the fishing in 
the waters where he happened 
at that time to be casting his 
lure. 

“Took nine rainbows, all 
over a pound, to-day,” I would 
read aloud to Gertrude. Or: 
“No tuna here this season. 
Yellowtail and albacore fairly 
plentiful.” 

Gertrude sniffed audibly at 
such bits of information in 
Henry’s letters. ‘“‘Imagine a 
man spending his life yanking 
silly little fish out of silly little 
brooks!’’ she would exclaim. 
“Does he ever do anything 
useful?”’ 

Although personally I cannot 
see how a man can devote him- 
self to fishing when he might be 
playing golf, I always defended 
Henry warmly. 

“‘T don’t know what he does. 
I haven’t seen him since we 
graduated,” I would remind 
Gertrude. ‘I know one thing 
about him, though—he isn’t 
trying to psychoanalyze the 
fish or teach: them rhythmic 
dancing.” 

“You're referring to Madge, 
of course,’’ Gertrude would say 
icily. “‘I don’t care to compare anything as fine as Madge 
with your Henry Beasly. It would be too grotesque.” 

Madge had been Gertrude’s dearest friend at college. 
I had never met her, but I felt that my strong antipathy 
toward her was entirely justified. To begin with, she 
taught control of mind and body in an ultra-modern 
school for girls. This rather suggested bobbed hair, horn 
spectacles and mouth-breathing. 

Then, she had never married. 
was extraordinary. 

“Madge has an unfortunate sense of humor,” she told 
me. ‘She gets along splendidly with a man until he falls 
in love with her. After that he’s sure to do something 
that strikes her as ridiculous and she simply shrieks. That 


Gertrude’s explanation 


settles it. No man can stand being laughed at. It’s a great’ 


pity,” she sighed regretfully. “‘She’s getting on.” 

Though this did not fit my conception of Madge it was 
not at all to her credit. A man in love is the victim of a 
delusion. He is a mental sufferer, an afflicted person. Why 
laugh? My secret dislike of Madge increased. If she wasn’t 
a pill she was certainly a heartless female. 

I did not confide this belief to Gertrude. As a matter of 
fact I never referred to Madge in any way, unless driven 
toit by an uncalled-for attack on Henry. It was outrageous 
that Gertrude should criticize Henry, when she had never 
met him. I pointed this out to her. She retorted by ask- 
ing me why, never having so much as laid eyes on Madge, 
I positively hated her. It is impossible to argue with a 
woman. 

Gertrude’s attitude toward Henry being what it was, a 
telegram I received from him one morning caused me some 
uneasiness, He would start east from California in two 


Henry Waded Out From the Bank, Raised His Rod, Flourished it a Few Times and Cast. 
It Was a Great Moment 


weeks, he informed me, and would like to stop off for a 
visit with us. 

I took the telegram to Gertrude and laid it before her. 
She read it and became unaccountably thoughtful. I was 
about to tell her that her silence was a positive insult to 
my old friend, when she spoke. 

“T wonder what sort of an income he has?”’ she asked 
thoughtfully. ‘It must be fairly good,” she went on, “or 
he couldn’t fly about the country the way he does.’”’ Sud- 
denly she brightened and looked up at me. ‘“‘Wire him 
we'll be delighted, of course,” she ordered briskly. And— 
“Wait! I want you to send a wire for me at the same 
time.” 

She went to her desk, scribbled for a moment and 
handed me the following day letter: 


Dearest Madge: Promised visit to us cannot be postponed 
longer if you still care the tinicst bit for me. Will you come 
week after next for an indefinite stay? Will never forgive you 
if you refuse. GERTRUDE. 


I read this and departed in silence for the telegraph 
office. Evidently Gertrude proposed to mitigate the fan- 
cied horror of Henry’s visit by the presence of her beloved 
Madge. Very well, I thought, dear old Hen and I would 
be sufficient company for each other. We could spend the 
greater part of the time at the country club. Despite his 
fishing I had no doubt Hen shot a respectable game of golf. 

It was something of a coincidence that Henry arrived 
only one train ahead of Madge. I had been puzzled for 
several days by Gertrude’s sudden interest in him. She 
asked me numerous questions about his appearance, his 
manners, his family. Thinking over this change in her 
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“Look here,’ he said at last, ‘‘have you 
dyspepsia or anything?” F 

“Certainly not,” I told him. 

““You’ve been well right along since you | 

“Perfectly.” 

“Have you had business worries?”’ he aske¢ 
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“None whatever,” I assured him some 
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ged the subject hastily by inquiring about his 


trunks,” he told me. “Here are the checks. I 
ypose I’ll need the big leather one. There’s no 
ore, is there?”’ 

pe of his making a favorable impression on Ger- 
4 disappeared, but I would do what I could for 
ad him quickly out of earshot of the car. 

Isaid firmly, “there is no fishing here. No fishing 
ri? 

hed heavily, then suddenly brightened. 
dsome by motoring about,’’ he suggested. 
d him squarely in the eye. ‘‘Listen, Hen,” I said; 
ve been fishing constantly for years. You have 
spend a week with me. I do not fish. My wife 
fish. There is not a fish, so far as I know, in this 
1e state.’’ 

all right, I get you,” he said hastily. 
’d mention it.” 

was evident that fishing was still on his mind. 
indicated by a remark he made as we were driv- 
ym the station. 

y flat country, this,” he said. “Noticed it from 
Streams are apt to be muddy in a flat country. 
‘ou amuse yourself around here?” , 

dout to explain that we had as sweet an eighteen- 
ie as he’d ever swung a club over, when Gertrude 
unexpectedly. 

_ have the dearest girl in the world to amuse you 
’re here, Mr. Beasly,” she said. “A school friend 
3 coming to us for a visit. She gets in at one 
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just 


ied on me that Gertrude’s sense of hospitality 
letely triumphed. She was even willing to sacri- 
ast friend. This was splendid of her, I thought, 
msidered that after all my glowing descriptions 
she must be as greatly shocked as I. It came to 
would not ask it of her. It was too much! 
-ertrude, with a meaning look, that I would take 
tertaining Henry. I said that we would knock 
gether and not bother anyone else. 

be better off with me, Hen,’ I said. “This girl 
ting is dangerous.” 

‘rous?’’ repeated Henry with sudden interest. 
/ you mean—dangerous?”’ 


The Affair Between Henry and Madge Developed With a Rapidity That Was Astounding. It Was Apparent From the First That Henry Was Smitten 


“Why, the moment slie gets a man interested in her she 
laughs at him,” I explained. At this point Gertrude poked 
me violently with her elbow. I turned to her and met a 
dagger glance. 

“Laughs at him!” exclaimed Henry. “What for?” 

“T don’t know why she laughs,” I said lamely. “How 
long can you stay, Hen?” 

Henry ignored my question. “Laughs at him! That’s 
queer. What sort of a girl is she? Is she good-looking?” 

“She was considered the most attractive girl in the 
class,” Gertrude told him quickly. 

“Were you in the class?’”’ asked Henry. 

Gertrude acknowledged that she was. 

Henry leaned over the front seat and looked at her with 
some deliberation. 

“Then she’s a wonder,” he said bluntly. 

Gross flattery is bound to be offensive to an intelligent 
woman. I was thankful when Gertrude took it with a 
smile, merely showing by her heightened color that she 
had felt the crudity of the remark. I concluded that 
I owed her something in the way of an apology. This I 
attempted to make while Henry was being shown to his 
room. 

“All I can say is that he has changed,” I told her sadly. 
“T never could have dreamed it.” 

“Yes,” she said; “he’s not at all what I imagined.” 

“I’m grateful to you,” I said. “I do hope you'll keep 
it up and not let him see.” 

“See what?” asked Gertrude. 

“How you feel about him.” 

“Why shouldn’t I let him see it?” she demanded. “I 
should think you’d want him to know how much I like 
him. He’s so big and wholesome-looking,”’ she went on 
with enthusiasm. “So frank and honest in what he says. 
It’s far better than I hoped. Why were you so stupid in the 
car? If she laughs at him I’ll never forgive her.” 

Before I could reply to this amazing speech Henry came 
down, and presently we all drove to the station to meet 
Madge. 

If my first glimpse of Henry had been a shock the ap- 
pearance of Madge was no less surprising. She had, to 
begin with, a quantity of dark red hair. Her face was 
thin, but this somehow added to its peculiar appeal. Her 
lips, too, lacked fullness. Her mouth was simply a 
vermilion gash, accentuating the whiteness of her skin. 
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Her eyes were extraordinary. They were green; not a 
cold green; they reminded me of sea water in the sunlight. 
I made up my mind at once that I would be as cordial to 
her as Gertrude had been to Henry. It was the only 
decent thing to do. 

Later I had a moment alone with Gertrude and drew 
her into the study. 

“T want to tell you frankly what I think of your friend,” 
I began. 

“Please don’t,” Gertrude broke in. “I never could 
have dreamed it; never. The poor haggard soul! Oh, she 
must have this chance! But he’s your old friend, and so 
fine. What do you think?” 

I closed the door and faced her. “Now,” I said, “‘let’s 
get this thing straight. Am I to infer that you brought 
Madge here with the deliberate intention of marrying her 
to Henry?” 

“TInfer?”’ cried Gertrude. ‘“‘Isn’t that likeaman? You 
knew exactly what I was doing. From what you told me 
about him I thought he’d be lucky to get her. I hadn’t 
seen her in so long. Could I be expected to know she had 
changed so? Now could 1?” 

“Then you did bring her here for the purpose I have 
stated?”’ 

“You knew that days ago,” said Gertrude irritably. 
“And now you suddenly ——” 

“T knew! How, pray?” 

“How could you help it? What did you think I was 
bringing her here for?”’ ; 

Words failed me. As the full realization of this p!an of 
Gertrude’s came over me my indignation rose. To sacri- 
fice a woman like Madge to an instinct for matchmaking 
struck me as little short of ruthless. 

“Well, I must say ” T began. 

“Never mind what you must say. Of course, he’s your 
friend; I realize that. What are you going to do?” 

“Do?” I said. “There will be no necessity of doing 
anything. She’ll never look at him.” 

“She'll never look at him?” repeated Gertrude, staring 
at me. “Is that the way you feel about it?” 

“How else could anyone feel about it?’’ I demanded. 
“T’m willing to admit I’ve misled you unintentionally 
about Henry. He has grown prematurely middle-aged for 
some reason, and has coarsened beyond belief. I can’t 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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faulted in the payment of repara- 

tions under the treaty that her 
government stated was signed without 
reservations. Dur- 
ing the previous 
twenty-two months a 
Germany had made & Fae seeaMMEN Rang OT 
no contributions : 
under Clause 235 of 
the treaty except 
items in liquidation 
and kind, valued 
by the Reparations 
Commission at vee 
some 8,000,000,000 xz = = 
gold marks. The iy 
first day of May found Germany in arrears 
12,000,000,000 gold marks, under circumstances 
that could scarcely be otherwise interpreted than 
as willful and motivated default. The sum due from 


(: THE first of May Germany de- 


DESC NO 


Germany on May first had no relation to the totalsum =| 


to be fixed for reparation. Failure of Germany to 
agree to the sum in reparations fixed in Paris and in- 
ability of the Allies to accept the figure suggested 
by Germany in London in no way warranted the default 
by Germany of the first payment to which she had formally 
obligated herself. Following the failure of the German 
appeal to the United States, the German Government has 
formally accepted the ultimatum of the Allies and agreed 
to terms of reparation. It seems clear that under this 
agreement no crisis can arise from further default before 
November. The present moment seems, therefore, appro- 
priate for a survey of the subject of reparation to date. 
Looking backward on the discussions on reparations 
during the past two years, it is clear that though the 
problem remains very involved the subject matter has 
become more susceptible of analysis. In the beginning 
interest centered around the figure for damages. In addi- 
tion to the obvious difficulties in fixing damages, the 
depreciation of gold, the degradation of paper currencies 
in Europe and the inflation of prices attendant also on 
actual scarcity have served greatly to complicate the 
problem. To determine for to-day the cost of restoration 
of the devastated areas is quite like attempting to deter- 
mine the physical valuation of the railways of the United 
States. Competent German economic opinion has placed 
Germany’s obligation under the treaty at 90,000,000,000 
gold marks. The German Government has offered 
50,000,000,000. The views in the countries of the Allies 
have varied from 120,000,000,000 to 160,000,000,000 gold 
marks. The earlier views presented still higher figures. 
The figure of the Reparations Commission was 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. The weakness of the position of the 
Allies was not that they sought an excessive indemnity, 
but that following the great destruction of values in the 
war large expectations were impossible of fulfillment. 


The Producer Viewpoint of Payment 


When it became clear that reparation to equal damages 
could not be recovered the discussion shifted to the defini- 
tion of Germany’s capacity to pay. The academic method 
by which Helfferich in 1913 and Klotz in 1919 proved the 
wealth of Germany, namely, the annual difference between 
total production and total consumption—some 10,000,- 
000,000 gold marks—has led to a result that is much less 
tangible than the figure would suggest, because it is not 
possible to transfer the total savings of a country outside 
of its boundaries; not how much Germany can save under 
maximum production and restricted consumption, but how 
much of the savings can be transmitted to the Allies in a 
form useful to them. Thus was introduced the specific 
problem of the forms in which the sums in reparation could 
be transferred out of Germany. 

During this time Germany had been making transfers, 
in accordance with the treaty, in the form of shipping and 
other acts in kind, the exact valuation of which was from 
the beginning the subject of diverting discussions. Min- 
ister Simons admitted in a speech before the Reichstag 
that the German valuations were excessive, and it is now 
to be taken for granted that the divergence of the two 
estimates is not serious. 

The German offer of 50,000,000,000 gold marks capital 
charge represents, at 5 per cent interest, with appropriate 
amortization, annuities of some 94,000,000,000 gold marks. 
Landsburg stated in March in Die Bank that Germany 
could pay 3,000,000,000 gold marks annually if her eco- 
nomic processes were free. Competent American opinion 
has held that Germany could assume a capital charge of 
60,000,000,000 to 70,000,000,000 gold marks, and annual 
payments of 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 gold marks, 
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The German figures always predicated that their standards 
of life, physically and culturally, should not be reduced. 
They lack all conception of expiation through self- 
imposed restrictions. The Allies’ figures of 5,000,000,000 
and 6,000,000,000 gold marks annuities, to be expected 
after eight years, far exceed the proved capacity of 
Germany. 

As the discussion proceeded it became apparent, with 


particular commodities as items in payment, that the 


problem was not how much Germany could send out but 
how much the Allies could afford to accept. It was soon 
made clear to the British Government that if Germany 
were permitted to build for the British Empire the ship- 
ping to whose replacement she had obligated herself in the 
treaty of peace, the result would be the bankruptcy of 
British shipbuilding and the supremacy of German ship- 
yards. It has gradually come to be realized that if Ger- 
many supplies France and Italy with the imports of coal 
required the mines of the United Kingdom will be placed 
at serious disadvantage, compelled to seek distant markets 
in replacement of adjacent markets held before the war. 
If Germany were compelled to maintain her prewar 
volume of export of iron wares the ores of Lorraine would 
avail France little. 

Another striking illustration is afforded by aniline dyes. 
No matter what particular German commodity is con- 
sidered, it finds a direct competitor in one or several of the 
Allied countries. For each commodity there is a limit to 
payment in goods that can be accepted without injury 
to a home industry. Each nation therefore must proceed 
to determine for itself how much of German goods it can 
afford to accept. All high figures for reparation repre- 
sent the point of view of the consumer. The producer 
now finally has the floor and may be expected more and 
more to dominate the situation. Germany will have to 
reduce imports of luxuries and nonessentials. Most of 
these she used to import from France, and the pressure to 
supply reparation to the devasted areas of France will be 
felt by the luxury trades of the rest of the country. 

With world deflation of prices, the problem has assumed 
a still larger aspect. How much of German goods can the 
Allies afford to allow the neutral world to accept from 
Germany? It is only one step beyond the protection of the 
home industry to the protection of the foreign market. 
Not only will Great Britain not permit the competition of 
German aniline dyes to close new British plants, but also 
she will not tamely allow them to drive British dyes from 
the neutral markets. Gradually, with deflation of world 
trade, it has become more and more clear that the ability 
of the Germans to pay and the ability of the Allies to 
accept revolve in a most intricate manner about the 
relations of world trade; and one hears less discussion 
devoted to the internal position and capacity of Germany. 
For this reason the Allies seek eagerly other states of pay- 
ment than goods. Modalities have supplanted capital 
charges in the minds of the economists of the countries 
concerned. Economists were agreed that a modus operandi 
cannot be created by a sanction. The failure of the sanc- 
tions applied in the form of 12 and 50 per cent export 
taxes has confirmed the theoretical opinion. 

Indemnity means, from the standpoint of labor, the 
surplus value of German labor contributed to the Allies; 
from the standpoint of capital, the surplus value of Ger- 
man capital profits contributed to the Allies. But so far, 
in the countries of the Allies and in foreign fields, as the 
surplus value of German labor competes with the surplus 
value of Allied labor, and the surplus profits of German 
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will be disturbed. Can the trade of the wi 
ate a motivated propulsion that annually : 
lions of marks of excess German products | 
countries? Does the world wish to witness 
amount to a forced allocation of produ 
trade, a dumping by treaty over a period of 
The technical problem of German indemnity re 
tax levy. The more numerous the objects of tax 
the more diverse the channels of collection the g 
security of the results. It has therefore become 
to analyze in a specific manner the possible 
modalities of payment, of German reparations. (| 
these data are completed will it be possible to su 
much Germany can pay and how much the | 
afford to exact and receive. It is instructive to} 
possible modalities. Americans are vitally concel| 


Basic-Materials Problems 


1. Gotp. The gold reserve of Germany stant 
ent at about $266,000,000. Germany has no} 
gold, silver or platinum; nor does she produc} 
stones. The figure for gold corresponds to about) 
of the paper moneys that have been issued in thi 
The value of this volume of gold from the stall 
the theory of a gold standard is slight. Neve! 
has a sentimental meaning. To require delivs 
gold from Germany might represent an injury 
greater than any benefit that could accrue to th! 
Allies. 


2. DELIVERY OF BASIC MATERIALS. The raw 
available are coal, potash, cement, lime, sand, st! 
glass and lumber. Theoretically Germany has) 
sugar, but practically speaking these are not 
Germany is a food-importing country, and 4{ 
finished product. Germany has an exportable 
pulp of certain grades, but is in other directi¢ 
porter of pulp. The United Kingdom is normal 
exporter of coal; Belgium, France and Italy arer 
Obviously their views on the subject of coal! 
from Germany cannot be concurrent. France if 
an exporter of potash; the British Empire, t 
Belgium are importers. Here again a divé 
interests is inevitable. The other named basi¢ 
are produced in all the Allied countries t 
extents, in different qualities and at different ¢ 
many could contribute to the Allies a certain ve 
these basic materials. In each country, hoy 
would lead to competition with certain home 
How much of each basic material each cou! 
afford to accept from Germany in payment of} 
becomes for each country a statistical question, | 
tain extent it is a question of price, and in @ 
deflation of prices such problems are particularli 
It is a human as well as an economic prot 
employment of labor and standard of living aril 


3. LABor IN DEvASTATED AREAS. France is 
largely concerned. Germany has repeatedly f 
contribute labor to Northern France, alsop 
specifically designed for purposes of restorati(- 
terms. It is clear on the one hand that Fra‘ 
allow the work of the restoration of the devas 
to be contributed exclusively by Germany, sin h 
result in critical unemployment of French la b 
other hand, farsighted French economists are ‘ 
if the restoration of the devastated areas were ti 
taken exclusively by French workers and w} 
material, to be paid for by Sen ae this wae 
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ms of living, housing, food, recreation, hours of 
nd the like. The German labor-union authorities 
ade this an occasion for the cultivation of inter- 
lism in labor by insisting that the German work- 
juld have the right to join French labor unions. 
bor crews might operate under a’German company, 
h company or an international colonization com- 
scording to the view of the Germans. 

a proposition is unacceptable to the French popu- 
As an inevitable reflex of the experiences of the 
military occupation, the presence of large bodies 
ans would provoke and maintain a state of terror 
ivilian population. The German workmen to be 
) the devastated areas would be the same men who 
Js and combatants are associated with horrors 
mind of the civilian population. According to 
jate human experience, it would be expected that 
work crews would either prey upon the native 
or would bring camp followers with them. The 
oblem overshadows the industrial problem. That 
nans are not able to understand the French view- 
wards colonies of German workers in Northern 
3 only another illustration of the German inability 
she psychology of other people. 


LIVERY OF SPECIFIC BUILDING MATERIAL FOR 
PRUCTION OF THE DEVASTATED AREAS. The Ger- 
ve made several offers of reconstruction of vil- 
drawn up after the fashion of huge development 
Stinnes, who organized the looting and destruc- 
vilian industries in the occupied areas, wished to 
and execute the reconstruction. The numerous 
s of notes do not convince one that Germany was 
meet the I'rench objections; instead they seemed 
to procrastinate and entangle. 
are many points of controversy with respect to 
s of materials and types of construction. The 
wish the prices to be remunerative and the types 
uction to conform to factory-unit ideas. The 
illages object to being standardized like a factory 
erman industrialists accuse French industrialists 
ig to exploit the reconstruction by furnishing 
aterials at high prices. The French industrialists, 
akind. Under these circumstances it is obviously 
etosuggest a figure that shall pretend to approxi- 
value in gold of the reconstruction that is to be 
from Cermany in Northern France during the 
' or until the completion of the program. The 
mt German proposals offer outright rebuilding 
man materials and German labor, codperation 
ach labor and materials and contributions in 
details to be worked out in direct negotiations. 
as already expended in the devastated area 
),000 francs that stand uncovered in the budget. 
n of building materials for the devastated areas, 
assed under Subheading 4, is in the German 
hardly to be separated from Subheading 3, 
» labor. But the French cannot understand why 
vans should not furnish the materials in such 
to be used by French workmen. Since the 
2 of the ultimatum the propositions on both 
ar more conciliatory. The latest German offer 
1ore tangible than her earlier propositions and 
tise of early assistance to France in the rebuild- 
houses in the devastated area. 


a 
\Hcw World Trade is Affected 


RATION IN TERMS OF GOODS DELIVERED TO 
3. A prewar survey of the exportable surplus of 
d and finished goods made from domestic or 
‘aw materials and sold by Germany to the 
igdom, France, Belgium and Italy 
statistical table that must be con- 
ch the industries of the recipient 
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‘Tesent time it would be mislead- 

gare German exports with produc- 

» Allies in 1913. German manu- 

Js been but slightly augmented, 

© with the Allies greatly enlarged. 

joduction is in one respect signifi- 

ted. In 1913 Germany was in pos- 

A:bundant domestic iron ores, and 

(afford to export pig iron, steel 

Iron in other semifinished states. 

ithe has become a heavy importer 

: ‘she cannot afford to export iron 
ughly finished states. In other 

1! certain sense her exports of iron now 

Tr exports of cotton. 

ul; that the recipient nations knew what 

Consume and what they could produce, 

Usthat they would accept from Germany 
ut a question of price and partly a 

y with respect to the development 

dustries. Certainly a Reparations 
1s concerned solely with getting 


commodities out of Germany, and is not empowered to 
study the absorption of these commodities in the recipient 
countries, is in no position to state how much reparation 
can be exacted or haw much can be accepted by the Allies 
from Germany. 

Economically we occupy at once the situation of a 
participant in reparation and a neutral. Our export of 
manufactured articles is directly involved. But in addi- 
tion, our agriculture is concerned, because if Germany 
floods the semideveloped countries of the world with 
finished goods, part of their repayment in raw commodities 
will be directed to us, in triangular trade, in the form of 
agricultural products. 


- s 

6. BILLS OF EXCHANGE RESULTING FROM THE SALE OF 
GERMAN CoMMODITIES TO NEUTRAL NaTIoNs. So far as 
these bills of exchange represent sales of commodities 
not competitive in the foreign field with commodities of 
the Allied countries, the transactions are most welcome, 
and represent gold. But for each of the recipient coun- 
tries, with certain commodities, in certain qualities and to 
varying degrees in the different neutral countries of the 
world, the export of German commodities is competitive 
with the export of commodities from the countries of the 
Allies. Every sale of German potash is competitive with a 
sale of French potash. The cutlery of Sheffield opposes the 
cutlery of Solingen. Obviously, therefore, since the bills of 
exchange from sales to neutrals represent competition 
with the export trade of the Allies, each country must 
decide for itself, in accordance with policy that is to be 
determined with its own bankers and producers, how much 
reparation it desires to accept from this source. In other 
words, each of the Allies must determine how much 
German goods it can afford to have sold to neutral 
countries in order that the profits of the sale may be 
returned to it in reparation. Each country must choose 
between the profits of its own trade and a share of the 
profits of German trade. If Germany is to earn large 
profits in trade with neutrals, this may mean something 
approaching a monopoly for German goods. Before the 
war German imports exceeded the exports in value. If, 
now, exports are to be driven up to exceed imports, this 
means increased efficiency in production, since reduced 
consumption will not accomplish the desired result. In 
order to attain increased efficiency in production the 
Germans are pre- pared to under- 
take vertical as well as horizontal 
integration of in- dustries. German 
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industries are being brought into huge trade combinations, 
and these are seeking connections in every foreign field. 

A tabulation of the data of 1913 will illustrate that re- 
duction of imports—descent to a lower plane of living— 
cannot pay the reparations annuity. The visible exports 
of Germany in 1913 were $2,450,000,000, the invisible ex- 
ports about $500,000,000, the total being thus $2,950,000,- 
000. The imports for the year were $2,610,000,000. The 
balance of trade was therefore $340,000,000 in favor of 
Germany. Let it be assumed that the exports next year 
are the same, $2,450,000,000. To these we add the exist- 
ing invisible exports, some $200,000,000, the total exports 
being $2,650,000,000. The imports are taken as the same, 
$2,610,000,000. This would leave a positive balance of 
trade of $40,000,000. But the government has agreed to 
make a payment of 26 per cent of the visible exports, 
amounting to $637,000,000. Deducting from this figure 
the positive direct balance of trade, $40,000,000, leaves 
the sum of $597,000,000, the amount the country would 
need to reduce in imports if the export tax were to be paid 
out of trade and the balance of trade maintained. 

Neutrals have an interest in reparations second only to 
participants, since the higher the indemnity the larger the 
volume of German goods the neutrals will have to meet. 


Suggested Taxes on Commerce 


7. Export TAXES. Two kinds of export taxes are to be 
considered. First, an ordinary export tax, collected at the 
German border and turned back to the German Govern- 
ment, to be transferred to the Allies. This means paper 
money and brings up the problem that is encountered so 
often of getting the paper money out of Germany to the 
Allies in a useful form. The other kind of export tax would 
oblige the importer in the Allied countries to pay to his 
government a portion of the purchase price in terms of 
gold, return to the German exporter a receipt for this and 
the balance in bills of exchange, which receipt would be 
refunded to the German exporter by his government in 
terms of native currency. Since an export tax of the 
second kind can hardly be applied to sales to neutrals, it is 
obvious that the real meaning of such a regulation is 
protection of industries in the Allied nations against 
German commodities, rather than raising money. This 
passes the burden of reparation in part to the neutral. 

There are six ways in which an export tax can secure 
money: By lowering the interest on the capital invested in 
the German plant; by lowering the interest on the banking 
loans; by reducing the profits of the German entrepreneur ; 
by reducing the wages of the German worker; by forcing 
down the prices of the German raw materials; by add- 
ing the figure to the final price to be paid by the consumer, 
wherever located. 

With certain commodities an export tax would operate 
in certain directions, with other commodities in others. 
A survey of internal conditions in Germany indicates that 
neither labor, bank nor entrepreneur would tolerate reduc- 
tions without struggle. In particular it does not seem 
likely that real wages in Germany can be notably reduced. 
In equity the reduction should be applied to the banker 
and entrepreneur. As a matter of inference, the export tax 
would probably be paid in part by the consumer and for 
the rest would be divided between labor and capital in 
Germany in different proportions with different commodi- 
ties. So far as an export tax is paid by the consumer in the 
Allied countries, the Allies pay the indemnity; so far as it 
is paid by the consumer in neutral countries, neutral 
nations pay the indemnity. 

The export trade of Germany for 1920 was approxi- 
mately 50,000,000,000 marks, according to the best avail- 
able figures. The 26 per cent export tax at the mear 
value of the mark would have represented some $2 
000,000. The export not only carries th 
direct export tax, but also a large share ot 
reparation specifically imposed, since goods 
are the most prominent modality of pay- 
ment. If the export tax be added to the 
selling price it will return in foreign bills; so 
far as it may be laid upon domestic shoul- 
ders, it will appear in paper marks. 


8. Import TAX ON RAW MATERIALS. This 
has been suggested several times in Europe. 
It would mean raising the price on cotton, 
wool, copper, nitrate and the other basic raw 
materials. So far as these were employed in 
manufacture for export, the import tax would 
reappear in the sales price. For the fraction 
consumed in Germany the result would be 
increase in the cost of living that would be reflected 
in production costs in general. Initially the pro- 
cedure would yield some return; but in time this 
would be equalized, though not necessarily to each 
country. Raw materials are already so high to the 
country with depreciated currency that further in- 
crease would only tend to reduce industrial opera. 
tions. The proposition is of very doubtful value. 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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combined and shaken with a few drops of the ex- 

traneous will sometimes evolve into something 
with a kick. Strange that even in these drab days it 
still occasionally happens. Perhaps it is through some 
perversity of human nature. Perhaps But whatever 
the reason, one great truth remains. Of all the mixtures 
that are mixed, none are so peculiar as those designed be- 
hind the bar of the gods when Fate dons the white apron; 
none so peculiar and none so unexpected. 

Looking at it from a purely Freudian standpoint, this 
little incident which we are about to retail may have had 
its basis in certain Bohemian happenings of Johnny Duffey’s 
childhood. They were perhaps straws in the wind which 
pointed to the narrow road of greatness. 

Long before fame cast upon Johnny Duffey her effulgent 
light Johnny and his father resided in a little two-room 
tenement down by the Chicago Loop. Johnny’s father 
used to like his liquor. It was cheap in those halcyon days, 
so cheap that his finances enabled him to keep a two-gallon 
jug of it under the bed nearly all the time. And each Satur- 
day night—how well Johnny remembered those Saturday 
nights! He looked forward to them, somehow, not because 
to-morrow was Sunday or anything like that, but because 
his father would talk. He never got beyond a monosyllable 
on week days, but on Saturday—he was grand on Saturday. 

He would come in grave and deliberate as usual, and 
Johnny would heat up the coffee and a piece of herring. 
They would eat in silence, his father lank and saturnine, 
his jaw moving with a bovine thoroughness. It was always 
just the same. Johnny would heap the plates in a little 
pile. His father would retire to the bedroom and emerge in 
his shirt sleeves with his purple suspenders dangling in his 
wake. In his right hand would be the jug, which he would 
weigh in tentative appraisal. His left hand would clutch a 
small volume, slightly damaged by tobacco juice, but still 
handy and readable. He would thump the jug down on the 
table and slouch himself comfortably before it like a very 
obtuse triangle and open the book. Then Johnny would 
wait expectantly for the spell of silence to break. Mr. Duf- 
fey’s first words were always the same. How well J ohnny 
remembered them! How strangely they still rang! 

“What ho!’”’ he would say. ‘‘The tankard!” 

And Johnny would hasten to the sink and rinse out the 
shaving mug. It was quaint, his father’s sense of humor. 

Then his father would relapse into silence until for the 
sixth time the tankard yielded up its measure, but then— 
after that it was grand! 

Then Johnny’s father would begin to read in slow sono- 
rous tones, just like the Salvation Army man down on the 
corner, only it was different. It was about a tavern door 
and folks drinking deep, all very sad somehow. Johnny 
got so he could remember that book. Through the years 
he could still hear the voice as it echoed against the wrig- 
gling, spotted wall paper: 


GS combine how two diverse circumstances, when 


Oh, many a cup of this forbidden wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence! 
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It always ended that way. Sometimes Johnny wondered 
what it meant, but he rarely had the time, for his father 
would close the book and stare at him. The shaving mug 
was always off the table then, and his eyes were always 
bloodshot. 

“Do you know what you are?” he would inquire of 
Johnny harshly. 

Johnny knew what was coming. He would grin, alertly 
conscious of the hand and the mug. 

“No,” he would say. 

Then his father would burst into a weird clattering laugh. 

“You're the most helpless thing in the world,” he would 
say. ‘Do you know what that is?” 
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And Johnny would answer “No,” and his father’s gaunt 
form would straighten. 

“A highbrow!” he would shout. “That’s what you are! 
God help you!” 

Scarcely were the last words completed when Mr. Duffey 
would hurl the shaving mug at Johnny’s matted head. 
As utensils went, that shaving mug was wonderfully 
durable. 

That was how Johnny learned to dodge. At the age of 
seven his father could never hit him, even when he tried 
with the cups and plates. At the age of eight Johnny no 
longer needed his quickly acquired dexterity. The years 
had given it a touch of sentiment. Was not the dodging of 
the shaving mug the first step in his professional career, the 
harbinger of still greater things? 

As we have said before, this bit of childish sport may 
have had its peculiar bearing on the epoch-making event of 
Johnny Duffey’s life. You never can tell about these things 
as viewed by modern science. 

In those fleeting, crowded years Johnny came to feel that 
the shaving mug was his especial property, for his father 
never threw it at anybody else except once. Johnny still 
remembered that time. It hurt him, somehow, that tem- 
porary shift in his father’s affection. 

It was on a Saturday night. His father had just finished 
his poem about the wine, and Johnny was beginning to get 
ready for the rest, when there came a knock on the door. 
A man came in. He didn’t look like the other men down 
by the Loop. He was neat and expensive looking. His 
pants were creased and his collar was white, and yet he was 
not altogether unpleasant. On Johnny’s father his pres- 
ence seemed to have a singularly polishing effect. Some- 
how he became grander than ever. 

“Good evening,” said Johnny’s father. 
have a chair?” 

The man seemed a little embarrassed. 

“Perhaps you will join me,”’ suggested Johnny’s father. 
“Here,” he added, turning to Johnny, “where are your 
manners? Rinse out the cup for the gentleman.” 

But the gentleman shook his head. 

“I’ve got good news for you, Mr. Duffey,” he announced. 

Johnny’s father turned slowly to the jug by his elbow 
and tilted it toward the shaving mug until it made a pleas- 
ant gurgling sound. 

“Once,” he said, “I saw a melodrama just like this. Be 
sensible. You haven’t got any good news.” 

“Duffey,” said the other, “he wants you to come back.” 

Johnny’s father made an airy gesture with the mug. 

“Nonsense!’’ he said. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 

“He says he’s willing to forget everything,” said the 
gentleman. 

“Nonsense!” said Johnny’s father. “Is he ill?” 

“He says,”’ said the gentleman, “that you can come 
back to-night.” 

Johnny’s father betrayed a trace of interest. 

“Well,” he said, “what else?” 

“Nothing else,’’ said the gentleman. 
downstairs now.”’ 

““Nonsense!’”’ said Johnny’s father. 
something else.” 

“Nothing that we can’t take up in the morning,” said 
the gentleman. 

“Take it up now,’ said Johnny’s father. 

“Come, Mr. Duffey,” said the other, “be sensible! 
There’s no need to go on wrecking your life. He’s fond of 
you. He ie 


“Won’t you 


“T have a taxi 


“There must be 
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“Nonsense!” said Johnny’s father. 
“You know what he wants,’ said the ¢g 
“T haven’t any business as his attorney sp 
you this way, but you'll understand. He’so 
deal older than when you saw him last, al 
queer notions. I really think he feels sorry he 
out on account of your marriage. But still he 
justify himself. You know how heis. It’s silly, 
but he wants you to beg his pardon. It’s just a 
I know you’ll be sensible.” ; 
“It’s been a warm day for this time of year, he 
said Johnny’s father. 
“Duffey,’”’ said the other, “don’t be a fool!’ 
And then Johnny’s father threw the shaving 
the gentleman exhibited an alertness equal 
Johnny’s. 
But that was all a very long time ago, so long 
almost a hazy digression, and has only a little 1 
the particular event we are about to relate. 
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clea particular event, like so many other 
little events, started when Johnny Duffey m 
was quite delightfully improper. Otherwise Ly 
not have thought it worth permitting. You see, 
in a position so impeccable that she could afford 
of things which you and I might term eccentric 
she was bored, rather pitifully bored, as only a 
after two New York winters. Besides, Johnny J 
a very nice young man. For some peculiar inn 
his clothes were of a modest cut, his necktie ( 
hue. Oddly enough, also, there was a certain 
refinement about him, which others had often n 
never before with commendation. It gave to }j 
that taken-for-granted assurance, not the corre} 
course kind, but the sort to which Lydia’s worl 
wrongfully boasted exclusive claim. Then alsc 
this, Johnny Duffey had a gentle dignity acquire 
cently. For Johnny Duffey was a great man in hi 
a chieftain in realms not known in Lydia’s phi 
You know the way those things happen. Fro! 
experience, perhaps, you know how possible} 
Indeed they seem out of the ordinary only wher 
of them afterwards. It may be a runaway hors 
or a dropped handkerchief—anything, in fact, 
the ego out of itself. In this case it was a poli 
made it all quite conventional. 
The June sun had turned the leaves of Cent 
a delicate sparkling green. A gentle breeze fro 
River made their shadows into darting little }) 
the tarred walks. The clamor of the New York 
pleasantly lulled until it was superseded by 
sounds of roller skates and velocipedes. 
Lydia was due to tea at the Thorntons’, an¢ 
in an unusual burst of self-assertion had taken! 
sine. Johnny Duffey was not due anywher) 
o’clock that evening. Until then he could tak{ 
quite as it came. He was sauntering along, kil 
peaceful meditation, when an altercation inten] 
Lydia had become annoyed with the path and } 
her way across the turf. 1 
“Hey, miss,’ came a voice beside her, “wh 
idea?”’ i 
Lydia paused, very elegant in her blue se? 
white kid gloves, and Johnny Duffey paused at 
Lydia, his mustache bristling and his breath: 
short puffs, was a policeman. He had finislt 
three small boys up a tree and it had ruffled 
tion. For six hours the world had heaped| 
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gratuitous provocation, and Lydia’s unruffled th 
balm to his lacerated feelings. She looked at hi 
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Johnny Got in and Looked About Him With Growing Interest. In His Nostrils Was the Damp Pungency of Spring Eari 
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; and touched the 
iolets at her waist. 

on a long time since 

d possessed a big . 


yu speaking to me?” 
sd with languid ease. 
‘mspeakin’ toyou!”’ 
erview began to give 
t pleasure, and grim 
tened his features. 
J want to know is, 
pad?” 
egarded him with a 
ofinterest. She had 
a policeman before. 
was an interesting 
on. 
id you come all the 
sre to ask me that?”’ 
ad. 
ay part of it was she 
_ Even in the best 
families you walked 
vras. 
stion seemed to have an extraordinary 
e breath of her’ interlocutor became a 
er, and he seemed to be making visible 
éep his self-control. But Lydia had the 
2. 
nteresting!’’ said Lydia thoughtfully. 
do you want to know whether I can 
2 you trying to get me to vote for an 
or something? Because if you are, you 
youknow. I’mnotoldenough. Orper- 
e smiled, and her cold hauteur seemed 
er—‘‘perhaps you think I’m an immi- 
‘e heard so much about you policemen 
d. Would you take my word for it, I’m 
iigrant?”’ 
Duffey listened in wonder. So people did talk 
\He straightened his tie and stepped off the path. 
‘et fresh now!’’ Lydia’s phenomenon was saying. 
” Lydia raised her eyebrows until they almost 
e golden hair on her forehead. ‘‘Do you know 
e speaking to?”’ 
jaid the disciple of peace, “don’t try that stuff 
. You’re on the grass!” 
se I’m on the grass,” said Lydia. 
| on the grass and the sign says keep off, an 
’ to keep off, see? An’ it don’t do you any good 
‘about it!’ 
\heavens!’’ exclaimed Lydia in genuine con- 
“T forgot! I—I never thought!”’ 
be did!’’ sneered her phenomenon. 
idn’t you tell me?’”’ Lydia demanded angrily. 
nmomenon’s face suddenly became a red that 
jiolet. He gesticulated violently towards his left. 
|!" he commanded hoarsely. 
‘loved hand trembled. 
| know,” she said, “you’re very insolent?” 
i3d to assume larger proportions. She felt curi- 
‘on her, and heard a subdued tittering. A little 
semaids and children was gathering on the path. 
our hand off my arm!”’ she ordered sharply. 
\1 dare to touch me!”’ 
_ felt herself being propelled against her will. It 
sensation and not a pleasant one. 
late!” she cried. 
jim!” said Johnny Duffey. 
it her arm freed. The phenomenon was staring 
yied at a young man with pleasant greenish eyes 
‘that was slightly retroussé, an alertly pleasant 
; who was in the act of removing his hat. 
Johnny, me boy!” cried the phenomenon. 
i'd have thought to see ye here? And how’s the 
| Johnny?” 
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The young man extended his 
right. hand, a slender well-kept 
hand that was gracefully muscu- 
lar. 

“Wasn’t ever better,’ he re- 
plied. “You see for yourself. To- 
night—ten- 
thirty.” 

But the 
phenome- 
non had 
turned to 


Lydia, transformed into 
beaming geniality. He was 
touching his cap with some- 
thing akin to camaraderie. 

“Beg pardon, miss,” he was saying. “If you’d only told 


_ me now that you was his friend! Sure it’s a pleasure to let 


you walk on the grass all you’ve a mind to. Any friend of 
Johnny’s a friend of mine, miss. Wasn’t we in the same 
ward together? Now go ahead and stomp on the dande- 
lions, and don’t let me be botherin’ you!” 

“Thanks, Tim,” said Johnny. 

And then he became a little panic-stricken. They were 
alone, and she was looking up at him, fragilely unreal, 
something infinitely beyond his ken, a being in a world of 
which he had never dreamed. He twisted his hat in a 
nervous professional manner, grinning in foolish embarrass- 
ment. He wanted torun away. Somehow it wasn’t right, 
and yet he met her eyes squarely. And then to his surprise 
she became very friendly. It was not condescension. It 
was as though he were an equal, as though she were meet- 
ing him in one of those houses on the Avenue. She was 
regarding him approvingly. How was he to know that she 
found his diffidence innately refined and pleasant? Then 
she clasped her hands before her, and into her voice there 
came a hint of laughter. 

“My hero!” she said. 

He blushed. How was he to know that she thought 
him something entirely different from what he really was? 

“Tt’’— Johnny Duffey’s mind leaped upon his speech in a 
frantic effort at mastery—“‘it wasn’t anything, Miss fe 

He paused to wonder whether he should have said 
“lady.” How was he to know what that pause was to 
mean in his life? How was he to know that instead of 
awkwardness she had read graceful polished hesitation? 

“He was a friend of mine—that’s all.” 

“Tt was awfully good of you, really,” smiled Lydia, and 
then she hesitated. But there was some- 
thing frankly pleasant about his silence. 


“Now we’re on the } grass,’ Lydia 
continued, “‘let’s make 7 i. the most of it. 
Won’t you see me safe s dor) across?” 


“Oh, You Know What I Mean!”’ Said Johnny. “‘Get 
Funny With Me Again and You’ll Find Out—See?’”’ 
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Johnny grinned and nodded. Lydia stole another glance 
at him. Who could he be, she wondered. He certainly must 
be somebody worth while. There he was, striding beside her 
easily, his chin high, his motions carelessly limber and 
graceful. She approved of his placid silence. 

““Aren’t policemen funny?’ she remarked. 

“Yes,”’ said Johnny, ‘“‘sometimes they’re funny.” 

He smiled thoughtfuily. His serene self-confidence was 
upon him again. And she smiled back, and it seemed to 
Johnny that he was walking across the fields of Elysium. 
They had reached the path again, and still he kept step be- 
side her. It was all too strange, all too unreal. He knew it 
must soon be over, and now she was speaking to him again. 

“Do you know,” Lydia was saying, ‘‘I think you’re 
awfully nice.” 

““W-w-what?” gasped Johnny. 

“Oh, you know what I mean,”’’ 
said Lydia. ‘“‘You might have 
been horrid. You might have been 
sofresh. You might havesaid such 
a lot of silly things. Lots of men 
I know would—and you didn’t.” 

“Listen!’’ said Johnny Duffey. 
“T’m not that kind of a %2 

He paused in 
groping anguish 
for the right 
word— paused, 
but could not 
find it. ‘‘—— 
bird,” he con- 
cluded lamely. 

naleen ken OW 
you’re not,” said 
Lydia gravely. 
“T knew you 
weren’t just as soon as I saw you. It’s funny how a girl 
can feel those things. Do you think I’d have let you come 
as far as this if I hadn’t?”’ 

Her lips had become a slight interrogation, and with a 
recurrence of his former panic he knew she was waiting for 
an answer. For the first time he noticed that the ribbon, 
or whatever it was, on her hat matched her eyes. The dis- 
covery gave him an unaccountable elation. He couldn’t 
understand it somehow. Her dress was simple. There 
wasn’t a feather in her hat. She didn’t even wear an ear- 
ring. And yet she was—yes, she was elegant. That was 
the word—“‘elegant.’”’ She transcended even his wildest 
imaginings. He felt his pulse beat a trifle quicker. 

“Hadn’t what?” asked Johnny. 

For a second she was silent, looking at the path ahead. 
Then seemingly against her will and better judgment she 
smiled again, this time quite informally. 

“Don’t be silly!”’ she said. ‘‘ You know what I mean.” 

Johnny Duffey didn’t, but he nodded in vague assent. 
Did it make any difference as long as she Her swift 
even steps had become a trifle slower. He gave a gulp of 
desperation. There right ahead of him was Fifth Avenue. 
He would have to leave her there. Was it going to be the 
end? For the life of him he couldn’t tell why he minded. 
The whole business was too tangled. All he knew was he 
didn’t want her to go. 

The park gate was looming nearer until it became a 
threatening thing. 

“Twish ” Johnny Duffey began, and paused in poign- 
ant embarrassment. The matter was too much for him, 
but—were his eyes deceiving him?—it actually seemed as 
though there was relief in her quick look. 

“Yes?”’ said Lydia. 

Johnny Duffey’s jaw became more pronounced and his 
voice a little unsteady. 

“IT wish there was another cop,’”’ said Johnny. 

Her head tilted to one side. Her lips drew together in 
provoking surprise. Oddly enough, Lydia had ceased to 
be bored. Oddly enough, the world again was growing 
interesting. 

“Another cop!”’ she exclaimed. 


‘ath and Settled Himself More Comfortably in the Smooth Uphotstery. He Guessed He Was Getting On in the World 
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“Don’t be silly!’’ said Johnny Duffey, and the audacity 
of it left his grin half frozen on his pleasantly uneven 
features. ‘“‘You know what I mean.’ 

She laughed softly, as though he had said Roething 
hugely amusing. 

How was he to know Talleyrand himself could not have 
spoken better? 

“Tt would be funny, wouldn’t it?”’ said Lydia. 

““Yes,’”’ agreed Johnny a little wonderingly. He didn’t 
know what would be funny, but it didn’t matter. 

“‘Besides,’”’ said Lydia, ‘‘we’ve probably met at some of 
the dances. I never can remember people, can you?”’ 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“So then it’s quite all right,” said Lydia brightly. 
“These little social conventions don’t make any real differ- 
ence in our set, do you think?” 

“You said it!’’ exclaimed Johnny, but stopped short in 
his exuberance. Lydia was frowning. 

“What a bore!”’ said Lydia. “‘I forgot. We’re going to 
the country to-morrow. Isn’t it ——” 

Johnny Duffey’s life had made him always laconic and 
to the point. 

“Where?” said Johnny. 

Lydia looked a little startled; indeed, quite as startled 
as it became anyone in her set to look. She realized that 
there was something peculiarly compelling about the 
young man beside her. ‘‘ You mean ——”’ began Lydia. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

“Great heavens!” said Lydia. 
“Don’t you think it’s just a lit- 
tle ——” 

“Yes,”’ said Johnny. 

“So do I,” said Lydia, and then 
in spite of herself she smiled again. 

It was nice, in away. He was so 
quiet and polite, nothing silly or sen- 
timental, nothing annoying about 
him. 

She knew so many men who would 
have been. Besides he was only 
joking. 

““We’re going up to Great Bear 
Lake,”’ said Lydia. 

“‘Great Bear Lake,’ 
Johnny. 

“Perhaps you know the hotel 
there,” said Lydia. ‘It’s quiet. 
Father wants to go somewhere where 
it’s quiet, but they do things rather 
well.” 

“T’ll be there,”’ said Johnny. 

Lydia held out her hand. Johnny 
snatched hastily at his hat. 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t,”’ said Lydia 
with a trace of uneasiness. ‘“‘Of 
course you won’t do anything so fool- 
ish. If I had thought you would I 
wouldn’t have told you where we 
are going.” 

“‘T’ll be there,”’ said Johnny. 

“I wonder,’” murmured Lydia to 
herself as she walked across the Av- 
enue. 

For half a minute Johnny stood 
perfectly still. Then the corners of 
his mouth began to hurt him. He 
had forgotten to stop grinning. It 
seemed as though he had drunk deep 
of some elixir. Matters seemed to 
have slipped from his hands, and be- 
nevolent forces were guiding him, in- 
dependent of any will of his. Hemay 
have had some idea then that he 
was labeled as a circumstance. At 
any rate, nothing really mattered 
much, except that the evening would 
soon be over. He guessed maybe he 
would show them something that 
evening. And then there would 
be nothing to do for two months, 
and then—he grinned. The tarred 
paths were soft and cloudlike be- 
neath his tread. About him was a 
golden haze. 

For all the rest of the day he was 
unusually silent. They thought he 
was nervous, but he wasn’t. Johnny 
Duffey knew better than that. He 
wasn’t so nervous as they were when 
they pulled the gloves on him. He 
barely listened to their whispered 
admonitions. For him life’s highway 
had suddenly become very easy, a 
sweet broad boulevard that no longer 
required shock absorbers, so smooth 
had grown the bumps of adversity. 
Directly ahead, lambent and golden, 
the lights of success and fame were 


repeated 


“I Want to Have You to Myself for a Little While,” Said Lydia. 
Stupid Until You Came” 


shining. Had he not been smiled upon by as fair a lady 
as ever a knight could wish? 


III 


HEY never knew that what he did that night was be- 
cause of a lady’s smile. They never knew, though it 
had often before changed history. 

It was the end of the fifth round. Johnny Duffey 
glanced with the complacency of an honest craftsman at 
the scene in the opposite corner of the roped inclosure 
where he was reclining. Not long ago an editor nationally 
famous for his scintillating bits about prominent sporting 
figures had called him the Chicago Connecting Rod. Be- 
yond peradventure he had connected. Indeed, on this 
particular evening he had done so with peculiar thorough- 
ness and frequency. In the corner opposite, the retinue of 
Kid Regan, the Kansas Cyclone, faces set and intent, 
fingers moving with deft concentration, were busy with 
towels and astringent solutions; but more than these 
gentle remedies were needed to bring his war-scarred fea- 
tures back to normal. As they worked their lips were 
moving also, inaudibly, fervently and hastily, as though in 
silent prayer. Johnny Duffey could guess what they were 
saying. Quite abruptly they had come to realize that he 
was a surprise, and not a very pleasant one. Now they 
were bidding the Kansas Cyclone to abate, to hold on, to 
stall and ride the next round out. Johnny Duffey grinned. 


“It —it Was So 


Then he turned his head, the better to see th 
face of his manager. He was standing electri 
chewing at an unlighted cigar which he ke} 
hastily from corner to corner of his thin-lipped 
beady little black eyes darting from place to ples 
restless calculation. 
“Say, Mike,” said Johnny Duffey, “how miy 
did the champ take?”’ 
Mr. Michael Donovan hastily extracted his ¢ 
stubby thumb and forefinger and leaned forwe} 
the anxiety and attentiveness a manager in an) 
would bestow upon some temperamental prima\ 
“Auh?”’ he inquired. 
“How many rounds did the Kid stay with th} 
“Say,” said Mr. Donovan soothingly—‘s; 
Johnny! Don’t you worry about the champ-—p 
got that bird’s goat—see? You do what I told yj 
He paused to bite violently at the lacerated 
cigar. } 
“Aw, can it!”’ replied Johnny wearily. “ Yo} 
pain! How many rounds did the champ take?’) 
In the cool finality of his tone there was a % 
So Napoleon might have addressed some errin} 
so Cesar a fat misguided senator. Truly it was} 
be great. Verily it was a merry privilege to bal 
of the biggest managers of fistiana. And eve}; 
time wasn’t so long ago ‘ | 
“He took ten rounds,’ 
Donovan. ‘But, say, list! 
you start anything you cai) 
see?”’ 
J. Louis Duffey gazed f¢ 
time across the square ( 
covered flooring, and }j 
mouth from the water boty) 
him was a sea of faces thro 
a ripple of sound was runni\ 
sonorous and persistent as 
tide, and above it all was | 
silver haze of doubtful to} 
pungent, choking haze t| 
the prize-ring final. Andt 
above it all, leaning i 
azainst the ropes, his six-ou} 
dangling restfully towards 
ern minstrels of the press 
were making him the hr 
morrow’s saga. He sighe 
edly. 
“Cold tonic, gents! Ci 
rettes and chewing gum! ( 
gents! Right off the ice!” 
That staccato ery gaveh 
pleasure. He half closed h 
better to hear it. They we 
him with towels, two stron) 
pictures of incarnate ene 
other was rubbing his leg; 
carefully sponging his 
though he was not as fres 
he started. Truly it was’ 
to think that five years bac 
had been selling tonic tot 
gents below. 
“All right,” he said. 
number. If it took the ché 
put that guy to bed in six- 
First minute of the next rou 
That’s the kind of a guy I) 
“Toll!” muttered Mr. . 
and the diamond on his ri 
finger flashed in sharp gest 
“You wanna throw awayat 
for a ten-to-one shot? Now 
hell do you want to do tha 
His voice slid down the 
most to tearful pleading, 
“Now, Johnny, he ain’t 
You know that! I tell yor 
the goods! There’s only 
who ever dropped him in te 
see? And that man’s thech 
that’s why—see? You go. 
chances and he lands one—s 
pose ” ? 
But Johnny only looked al 
erinned, and then there wast 
ing of a gong, a sudden 
waving el a sudden s : 


peared: 
tis Louis ga was on 


each motion of his lo 
muscles as he stepped softly 
the center of the ring. 

(Continued on Page 
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TALIE came into the room 
ith her slow light step, and 
ausing a moment beside her 
chair stooped to plant a kiss 
forehead. It impressed itself 
wre than the usual daughterly 
He glanced up and for a mo- 
ntinued to look at her inquir- 
Her cheeks were still flushed 
ep, but her eyes were very 
and the corners of her mouth 
turbed by a faint tremor like 
low of a laugh. 
,” he inquired, “what’s the 
2a this morning?” 
oked at him in vague surprise. 
-do you ask that?”’ 
r expression. I recognize it—a 
us idea a 
I haven’t any ideas,’ she pro- 
“T’m not awake yet.” 
; makes no difference. You’re 
pable of laying plans in your 
‘ome, what are you going to do 
this morning? Explore the 
ds? Investigate the coast de- 
ad get us arrested, or snatch 
50 the Bahamas?” 
ven’t any plans,” she insisted, 
moving away from him around 
kfast table and seating herself 
Shaking back her loose 
he rested her forearms on the 
aning toward him, while her 
aveledidly. The sunlight, the 
ves outside the window, even 
aotel furniture, everything she 
3, seemed to give her pleasure. 
hing,’ she continued, ‘‘except 
had such a charming dream.” 
eam?’’ he repeated with an 
; accent. He surveyed this 
his. Wrapped in the dainty 
er house gown, the warm tones 
hroat rising from gray-blue 
‘, her blond hair inclosing her 
‘like a cap with feathery curls 
ee her ears, she was a charm- 
herself. There was something 
1t and shadowy even in her 
remoteness in the expression 
ark blue, deeply gazing eyes. 
jot at all strange that visions 
‘ect her waking hours. ‘ Well, 


ofa dream? What about?” 


't a house.” 
med a littletaken aback. In 
licity he may have supposed 
a dream about a person could have produced this 
jm ayoung woman. Perhaps he had expected her 
he answer; but she was quite readily, even eagerly, 
him into her confidence. She had taken an orange 
dish, and while she was peeling it went on speak- 


amed I was climbing up a long flight of steps 
tall trees—cypress I think they were. It was 
I can remember how black they looked in the 
. The air was warm and still, not a sound. At 
eildn’t see anything between the tree trunks but 
/ of shadow, but as I went on these changed into 
glimmering twilight. There were glimpses of 
1 hedges, and once or twice a bright outline like 
fountain or a statue. 

ome reason I seemed to be in great haste; not as 
were afraid. On the contrary I was unusually 
id the feeling wasn’t exactly curiosity, either. It 
« f those blind emotions that seize you in dreams. 
>) ecting something with an intensity—oh, with a 


€; looking at that place in front of me where the 
i] of trees seemed to converge, and at last, instead 
8, I saw they were opening out; and in the nar- 
al between appeared something shining. At first 

rely that, a white gleam; but as the space wid- 
gan to make out the form, five uprights and a 
ie at the top and a straight line at the base. It 
e the peristyle of a temple, but tiny, as though 
thousand miles away; and that sense of dis- 
for some reason intolerable to me. It seemed as 
‘Should never lessen it. The strange thing is, I 

e least recall drawing nearer; but all at once, as 
flown, I was there. There was a balustrade, 


TELVUSTRATED 


Natalie Had Many Ways of Being Lovely to Young 


Men. Evidently She Was Employing a New One Now 


and then I was walking across a terrace, and directly in 
front of me was a line of most beautiful columns. 

“At first I saw only those, but as I came up closer I 
made out the roof under a great drift of shadows. Below 
that the carved tops of the pillars showed extraordinarily 
clear and delicate, and under the hood of the veranda I 
could see the lintels of the door and the window frames 
with acanthus leaves carved at the corners, and deep 
panelings and flutings, all without sign of decay, fresh, and 
at the same time with the worn; soft look of age. The 
whole front had a wonderfully grave air, not forbidding 
exactly, but reserved, as though it had not been disturbed 
for avery long time. I looked at it, and the thought passed 
through my mind, ‘No, that isn’t the way.’ And then 
exactly as though I knew—not quite that either, but as 
though I were following someone who did—I turned, to 
the right I think, along a path that skirted a corner of the 
house, went down some steps and across the loop of a 
drive. All the while I was in a sort of half darkness. The 
air was warm and heavy with the scent of some flower. I 
passed through a shade like ink—I remember a pattern of 
huge black leaves moving over my dress and hands—and 
came out quite unexpectedly into a perfect flood light. 

“The moon was high up in the middle of the sky; no 
shadows anywhere. Everything seemed to float in a wave 
of silver. There was a hedge on my right, and on my left 
the wall of the house, covered with rose vines to the eaves, 
red and yellow flowers looking pale and flat like a painted 
tapestry. Only their perfume made me sure they were 
real. The air was full of it, a lizht delicate fragrance. The 
beauty of it all, and something more than beauty, the 
sense of getting home to a place that I loved, that belonged 
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to me and that I had been longing for, 
took possession of me. : 

“T stood there a moment looking up | 
at the windows of the second story. 
They were closed and shuttered except 
one, and that was open wide. The white 
curtain was blowing softly in and out, 
and for some reason—what I don’t 
know—I was tremendously reassured 
at finding it thus. Everything was all 
right then. As fast as I could I kept on 
around the house. It was lower toward 
the back, not more than two stories, I 
think, and there was a small projecting 
wing that had the look of having been 
built on as an afterthought, someone’s 
fancy. The front of it was all old green- 
ish diamond-shaped panes of glass. The 
upper half of the door was of glass, too, 
and there was a stoop with steps on 
either side, and a step-off in front.” 

“Mounting block?”’ Tennant sug- 
gested. 

“T suppose so, though at the time it 
didn’t occur to me. I didn’t reflect at 
all. I just saw, and recognized what I 
must do and acted. I ran up the steps, 
opened the door and went in. It was a 
low oblong room paneled in wood. 
There were windows on both sides, and 
along the left wall was a trestle table, 
all stabbed and hacked with initials. I 
remember J. G. several times repeated, 
and those were cut the deepest. It’s 
strange, isn’t it, how you see things in 
dreams—clear, when in actual life they 
would be dark. I saw everything in 
that room as you see familiar things in 
your mind. There were a lot of chairs 
pushed about, and benches; and above 
the paneling around the walls ran a 
painted frieze of horsemen and hounds 
and a fox. I can’t describe how spirited 
they were. They seemed to be alive. 
The scarlet coats shone, the horns blew, 
the men hallooed to the dogs, the fox 
panted. The far end of the room was 
raised by three steps. At the top was 
a fireplace, and on either side of that 
doors. I went to the one on the left, still 
drawn by that singular impulse I ha. 
toward something, some object that 
wasn’t clear to me. I took hold of the 
knob, tried it and felt the door yield.” 

At that moment the door of their 
own room resounded to a knock. Nat- 
alie, her lips parted by the last word, 
held her narrative in suspense while the 
boy handed in letters. She glanced at them indifferently 
as her father laid them beside her plate. 

““They’re for you,”’ she objected. 

“Yes, but I suspect they’re primarily your interest. 
They’re answers to our advertisements.”’ 

“Oh,”’ she remarked indifferently. She picked up the 
first, glanced at the picture of a house it contained, let it 
fall. ‘‘Bad Victorian—malaria,’’ she commented. One 
after another she tore them open, ran through them and 
tossed them from her contemptuously. Adding the last to 
the heap, she pronounced the verdict—‘“‘ Hideous!”’ 

“T thought an old house was what you wanted.” 

Natalie’s eyes fixed her father with a half scornful, half 
whimsical expression. 

“There’s only one house I really want.” 

He smiled, taking her meaning. 

“But that, my dear, is a house of the mind. We have 
to rent brick, stone, wood, earth. And really we ought to 
decide on something. We can’t hang about all spring 
hunting for a place.” 

“T can’t imagine a more amusing way of spending it,” 
she murmured. She was silent a moment, stirring the heap 
of envelopes absently, and when she spoke again she was 
fully serious: “But how can we be sure it’s only a house 
of the mind?” 

“You mean that possibly you’ve seen it somewhere, and 
so dreamed ——”’ 

he shook her head. 

“Oh, no, I’ve not seen it in fact.’’ She was very positive 
on this score. ‘‘Only how should it come into my mind so 
clearly? Why should it seem so real?”’ 

“Ah, my dear Natalie, how things come into your mind 
I should be the last person to explain! Dreams are a great 
mystery, of course; but aren’t they usually the result of 
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some experience, or even some story that has impressed 
itself, unconsciously perhaps? For instance, someone may 
have described such a place to you.” 

She seemed to ponder this a little doubtfully. 

“T don’t believe so. Of course I can’t be sure. The 
main thing,’”’ she continued with a sudden resumption of 
her livelier manner, “is to find out if it does exist— 
where.” 

“From your description, I should say that would be a 
job for an archeologist.” 

“At least it can do no harm to ask.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“Where?”’ 

“Here in the hotel. Why not? It would be perfectly 
simple. All you would have to do a 

“T?” Tennant exclaimed, and there was real dismay in 
his voice. “Now look here, my dear child, if you’re going 
to undertake this fantastic business you’ll have to see it 
through yourself. I refuse to confide your visions to the 
clerk. It’s ridiculous!” 

“Oh, very well! I don’t mind.” Natalie was mag- 
nanimous. “I suppose we’re going out anyway to look at 
some of those things.’’ She indicated the letters disdain- 
fully. ‘‘On the way I shall’simply stop at the desk and 
quite casually, as though I had heard of it somewhere ——”’ 
She rose. ‘‘You might,’ she continued with reproach, 
“have a little more faith in me. Have I in all these years 
we’ve lived together ever put you in an awkward posi- 
tion?”’ 

“T dare say you didn’t consider it such, my dear,” 
Tennant sighed. He blew out a thoughtful cloud of 
smoke, then inquired tentatively, “Are we going out this 
morning?”’ 

“As soon as I’m dressed. It’s late now—11:30. We 
ought to order the car right away.”’ 

Tennant got up with an air of resignation. 

“In that case I’ll finish my cigar downstairs.’”’ He 
gathered his hat and stick, and on the threshold tossed a 
casual sentence over his shoulder: “‘ You’ll find me waiting 
for you outside.” 

His manner in leaving the room was that of a man who 
also leaves the situation flat on the hands of its creator. 
Whatever this wild girl intended to say to a simple hotel 
functionary, her father was not to be entangled in it as a 
witness. Nevertheless, once downstairs and waiting, he 
appeared to find this resolution difficult to live up to. Some 
gleam of curiosity, perhaps even of anxiety, declared itself 
in the alertness with which he kept his position at the rail 
of the large shaded veranda just opposite the doorway 
into the lobby. From here he had both the elevators and 
the stair in view. Natalie, however, must have appeared 
at the moment when his attention was distracted by the 
arrival of the car. He was made aware of her presence 
first by her voice. Looking around the corner of the door, 
he saw her leaning on the desk in animated conversation 
with the clerk. The words he caught as he approached 
stopped him and kept him standing where he was, as 
though his daughter’s vicinity had become suddenly 
dangerous. 

“An odd thing,” the clerk was saying, “how you could 
have seen that garden. The old road that used to pass the 
hill on that side has been closed up for ten years. There’s 
nothing but swamp meadow there now.”’ 

“You can see it from some point on the new road then,” 
Natalie answered confidently, “‘for I saw it. If you’ll just 
give me that direction once more.’’ She was scribbling 
on a card. 

Tennant waited at a safe distance, his lips pressed 
dryly together, until his daughter joined him. 

“What were you talking about?” he asked with an 
abruptness not usual in him. 

“My house.” 

“Which?”’ 

“The one I just told you about. The only one. The 
name of it is Ladyhill. It’s owned by a man named Gale, 
and he’s offering it for rent.” 

She looked at him triumphantly. The color in her cheeks 
had intensified to two bright spots, and her eyes were dark 
with excitement and a spice of mischief. 

“Look here, where have you seen that house?” Tennant 
demanded a little sternly. 

“In my dream, I tell you, dad. Didn’t you hear him say 
the garden couldn’t be seen from the road—that there is 
no road any more, only swamp in front of it? And besides, 
since we’ve been here I’ve never gone out in the car alone. 
The place is at least twenty miles from here, the clerk 
says, so you see I couldn’t have run across it while walking. 
Besides, why should I tell you a story that isn’t true—even 
to tease you? I never have.” 

“T know. Of course you haven’t, but it’s rather queer. 
Just how much did you tell that man?”’ 

“T described the front and the formal garden as though 
I had seen it from a distance.” 

“There might easily be a house in the region that 
slightly resembles 2 

“But think of J. G., the initials in the table. 
Gale.” 

“A coincidence.” 


G is for 
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“That’s what we’re going to discover.” 

She took him persuasively by the sleeve. 

He allowed her to lead him out, looking at her sidelong, 
as a nurse fearful of symptoms might study a patient. 
There was nothing alarming, a certain tension of hands 
and head, an air of expectancy that took possession of her 
before they were out of the hotel grounds and kept her 
eyes, bright and a little dreamy, fixed constantly on the 
place where the road in front of them vanished around a 
turn or over a hill. Her memory, however, seemed quite 
undistracted. 

“You keep the turnpike to Millersville, then the first 
branch to the left.” 

The day was splendid. They traveled between bright 
green fields spotted with flowers, dipped into wet valleys, 
flashed through groves of oak under masses of leaves 
still pink, downy and crumpled; ascended long breaker- 
like rolls of land where the raw earth showed red between 
the thin grass blades; wound downward again, and paused 
in the yard of a road house for sandwiches and some re- 
pairs to a tire. There were flowers in the dooryard, a gay 
show of bulbs; but Natalie’s gaze was afar. Her thoughts 
were evidently ranging in quite a different garden, and she 
acknowledged the renewed motion of the car beneath her 
with an eager sigh. 

“The second turn to the right,” she directed, “‘then past 
the mill the first turn to the left, and three miles on you 
come to the Gale place. You’ll know it by the locust drive. 
I haven’t seen that yet,’’ she added half to herself. 

There was a notable increase in her tension when, 
leaving the long rises and damp bottom lands of the open 
country, they began to follow a soft dirt road that clung 
to the skirts of the hills, a stream on one hand, on the 
other a bank which gave way presently to a wall spotted 
with lichens. Within it, overhanging it, was a mass of 
trees—beech, oak, horse chestnut, evergreen—all grown 
up and interlaced with vines. Here and there the top of a 
flowering shrub appeared. 

“The man at the hotel,’’ Natalie explained, ‘‘said that 
Mr. Gale had been away overseas. When he returned he 
decided to rent the place, and came down from Washing- 
ton a little while ago to see about it. He’s here now.’ 
She spoke in a lowered tone as though Gale’s wall might 
contain his ear. “There it is!’’ she exclaimed suddenly. 

The high gateposts had come into sight, and as the car 
turned in between them a sweet penetrating fragrance 
drifted down to the two adventurers. The girl’s nostrils 
dilated and her eyes half closed. 

“This is the place,” she said. 

Her father glanced at her sharply. 

“‘T thought you hadn’t seen it from this side.” 

“‘No; but the flowers—it was these I smelled when 
I came down from the terrace.” 

Tennant smiled, in effect a rather sharp skepticism; but 
she did not observe it. Her gaze never moved from the 
opening at the end of the avenue. At first there was 
merely a space reflecting sunlight; then the color of 
flowers appeared, the base of two pillars, theit shafts 
growing slowly taller until they merged themselves in the 
overhanging roof of the carriage entrance. As the car 
swung into the oval of the drive she stood up. 

“‘Steady!’’ Tennant warned. “Half a minute!” 

“Don’t stop at the porch—a little farther on.’ 

The machine came to a throbbing halt. She was poised 
as if to take flight. Ignoring his offered hand, unaware of 
it perhaps, she made a light spring to the ground and, 
standing there upon the gravel, turned slowly, her absorbed 
eyes taking in the locust trees, the bricked walk, the clump 
of large-leaved shrubs on the right. She walked slowly 
toward it, moving deliberately, with fixed absent look. 
Tennant followed. 

They passed under the heavy overhanging foliage and 
emerged on the other side into broad sunshine. The open 
sweep of a lawn descended on the right, following the 
natural contour of the land, undulating with irregular 
curves and dimples. A rose hedge separated it from the 
path, and on the other side, between branches and flowers, 
the old white facade of the house—old, undisturbed, yet 
somehow unneglected—seemed to dream peacefully in the 
stillness. Natalie stood looking up at it. The windows 
were closed, all of them, and every shutter fastened. 

Her mood seemed to suffer a partial eclipse. With a 
puzzled air she studied one in the second tier, the third 
from the corner. She frowned, shook her head; then 
catching sight of the most marked of all the character- 
istics of the house went forward again more rapidly and 
came to a full stop opposite the mounting block. The 
doors above stood wide. She advanced and made a step 
upward. 

““Natalie!’’ her father said sharply. 

She paid no attention, ascending quickly. He hesi- 
tated. As her figure passed in out of the sunlight he, too, 
mounted the steps and entered. The girl had gone straight 
to the trestle table. She put the tip of one finger into the 
deep cut in its top. 

“J. G.,” she murmured. Her glance traveled over the 
walls. She turned and began to walk slowly down the 
room, 


smile. ‘‘There’s something else I want to see. I 


July | 


“Natalie!””? Tennant said, scandalized. 

Hither she had not heard him or was indiffere 
deliberately ascended the three steps and laid ho 
door knob on the left. Tennant watched her, hi, 
a moment forgetful of the proprieties, as she t) 
weight against it. She revolved the handle agai 
it sharply toward her. The door stood like a ro 
faced about, flushed and indignant. 

“Tt’s locked!”’ she proclaimed. ‘ 

“Evidently!”’ Tennant gasped. “I wouldn’ 
you, my dear child, to go rattling the knobs 
people’s doors. They might mistake us for houseb) 

“But it’s too exasperating,’ she panted, ‘ 
want ——” 

The aggrieved expression of her eyes deepen 
looked so much as she had used to fifteen yea) 
when balked in the fulfillment of her desires that 
could not forbear smiling. 

“T thought in your dream that the door yiel 
remarked, ‘‘and in that case you must already kn 
is inside.” 

Natalie’s expression changed. She was arou 
her preoccupation, aware of him standing there 
of her with his challenging smile. She returnec 
and mysteriously. : 

“Would you like to know? But I thought yo 
interested. And what would be the use anywa 
wouldn’t believe it. You don’t believe now, thou; 
looking at what I described.”” She came down 
lower part of the room, and taking him by the ec 
him gently. “Get the house for me and then yo 
for yourself.’”’ : 

“T’m perfectly willing, my dear, if I could fins 
to get it from. One would suppose, after all 4 
we’ve made He moved to the door, glan; 
and again a little nervously at his daughter. | 
Natalie, we ought not to be in the house, you kn| 
thing to do is to stroll around outside and see ij 
find a bell somewhere.” 

“Tt’s no use trying at the front,’”’ Natalie retu 
cidedly. “They won’t answer.” 

He regarded her with an air of exasperation. 

“Well, at the back then. If Gale himself isn 
premises he must at least have a caretaker.” 

““There’s someone now,” Natalie interrupted.| 

She had joined her father on the little porel| 
much apparently from a sense of decorum as fro} 
ness to reconnoiter; and now at sight of the pé 
proaching across the lawn she ran lightly down t} 

The figure advanced toilsomely. It was that « 
and very shriveled old black man, neatly dressi| 
clothes of a house servant and carrying on h/ 
basket and shears. He passed through a ga 
hedge, and catching sight of Natalie on the pat 
in evident astonishment. He had not heard the 
They had not been detected in their scandalous € 
ment. Tennant watched with amusement the j! 
dialogue going on before him. Natalie’s voice,} 
confident, inquiring note, which so recommended 
retainers, was evidently having its usual effect. S] 
presently and delivered an interpretation to her: 

“He says Mr. Gale is in town—is expected bai) 
moment, and that we can wait for him in the hunt 
if we like. Will you wait?” 

“Of course. But where are you going?” =| 

“Oh, just around the garden with Mister Mosi/ 
indicated her acquaintance of five minutes with ¢ 


long.” 3 

She departed with her strangely contrasted gu 
the brick walk toward the back of the house; 
moment, deflected perhaps from her original int¢ 
the appearance of another man, in overalls and 
a wet sack, who had come up from the directi( 
flashing roofs of greenhouses. Three voices wer 
now in colloquy. Natalie’s figure, with its quick- 
hands, eager head surveying the prospect of t 
shadows and blossoms, and her joyful, confid 
seemed curiously at home in this scene, as though 
indeed the mistress of it. | 

Tennant shrugged, hooked his cane beneath his 
strolled back into the room—the hunting room, 
been named to him. Facing the locked door, he 
a space contemplating it; then shifted his attenti 


times over. 
half expected to see the explanation of this myste 
before him out of the thin golden atmosphere. 
“H’m!” he ejaculated, and putting down hi 
himself in one of the comfortable old hewn 
expression was vexed, disturbed altogether 
habitual serenity. But the influence of an excelle 
together with the gentle murmur of the garde 
the sound of bees, the light fall of water, a 
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in the warmth—was very soothing. They lulled 
lually into a half-somnolent + es He may even 
ot lightly. 

me to himself with a start, ligne There had 
disturbance, and yet he seemed aware of a change. 
ed at his watch. The hands pointed to four 
Three-quarters of an hour! Yet the change was 
ly one of time. He leaned forward, listening. No 
utside, or steps. He rose abruptly and faced 


's confronted by the tall figure of a man dressed 
holding a gray cap in one hand. The man was 
-at the foot of the three steps and a little to the 
e fireplace. The effect was that he had been there 
yment, halted by some unexpected discovery, and 
, now at the point of making a step forward. A 
ck shock of hair, 
hthe heat, stood 
m his forehead 
affed crest. In 
nt of first meet- 
athing challeng- 
1 hostile, looked 
3 eyes. 

tale, suppose?” 
*man began in- 
‘My name is 
” 

her extended his 
d with ‘he con- 
park of | ostility 
2 smiled, looking 
mbarrassed. 

ye we’re not in- 
’ Tennay.t con- 
“We heuird at 
that your place 
x offercd, and so 


Yes 
ou haven’t been 
ong.” lie was 
r stripping off - 
lets. “Sit down, 
ant.’’ Hetossed 
g crop on the 
1 flung himself 
ir witha sudden 
1. of weariness. 
da ride of it! 
atend to go to 
; had to send a 
™ He caught 
ike a man who 
at he is tal’ ing 
te em glad ’?’— 
i, stopped and 
uin. “‘1’m very 


jit looked at him 


act is I did put 
| on the market, 
ilans have been 
| altered. I’ve 
|) occupy it my- 


{th — certainly.” 
feee an agree- 
ai-intelligible 
in the back of his 
gut he looked 
jnk than the circumstances seemed to warrant. 
oment, transferring his gaze from his companion 
pen window, he added in a clearer tone, ‘‘No 


(was another moment while both men continued 
it over the descent of lawn seen under the shining 
idafternoon. Then Tennant remarked, ‘It’s a 
i place.” 
the other agreed with emphasis, almost with 
1 had no idea! Do you know, Mr. Tennant, 
been inside these grounds for seven—yes, it’s all 
ea And I didn’t remember % 


ned to have forgotten that he had been speaking. 
nd-green mass of the hedge was visible just out- 
vindow and, though there was no wind, the per- 
he roses came to them at intervals as though the 
as softly breathing upon them. 

urse,”” Tennant resumed, “your statement that 
| the place for yourself naturally closes the sub- 
it his lips remained open for another word, and 
were perplexed and beginning to be vaguely 
—“‘as far as I am concerned,” he continued with 
isis on the personal pronoun. 

ung man looked at him in surprise. 

tay daughter ” He paused again, appearing 
a what the word presented to his mind; then 


stated with a conviction, a simplicity almost touching, 
“She has set her heart on it.’ 

“Oh!” Gale articulated. He looked serious, but under- 
neath that expression he might have been suspected of an 
ironic thought. ‘These daughters! As if I was going to 
give them what they wanted just because they have set 
their hearts on it!” 

Tennant considered him keenly. The man was hand- 
some, and in no cheap fashion. He had the long face and 
features of the aristocrat, with a rather unusual strength 
in the cutting of the lips and chin. His eyes were gray, 
clear and brilliant; the eye of intellect, so-called—in fact 
the eye of magnetism. They were fixed upon Tennant 
now. He must have perceived their charm, and he may 


have wondered how much more attractive a woman would 
find them. 


“Not at all,’ Tennant answered quickly. ‘I wouldn’t 
advise anything. I merely stated—on impulse, perhaps— 
a fact; that though for me the reason you give is con- 
clusive, it won’t end it for her. In short, you may find 
yourself in a ——”’ 

He appeared to search for the word, and Gale put in 


“Difficulty?” 
Tennant nodded. 
“Quite so. And as long as advice has been mentioned, 


may I suggest that you look around for another—better 
reason.” 

“Better?” 

“From her point of view, I mean. Not merely that you 
want the house, but a reason why she might not want it.” 

The young man’s attention seemed to have been ar- 
rested. He looked at Tennant, but did not speak. 

“There usually are rea- 
sons with an old house,” 
Tennant said hopefully. 

His companion ap- 
peared to deliberate. 

““And suppose in this 
case there are none.” 

“Can’t you think up 
something?”’ 

“What?” Gale began 
sharply. Then realizing 
the quizzical expression 
on the other’s face, ‘“‘ You 
mean invent some- 
thing?”’ 

“Tf you can’t do bet- 
ter.” 

Gale laughed a short 
single note and, rising, 
moved away across the 
room. Having made the 
circuit meditatively, he 
returned to where Ten- 
nant sat, and planting 
himself, hands in pockets 
with a casual ‘air,  re- 
marked, “‘ Well, we might 
say that the drains were 
in such a condition and 
the place consequently so 
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unhealthful ——” 
Tennant shook his 
head. 


“Oh, that would never 
do! She would simply 
turn it over to me to turn 
it over to the workmen. 
That wouldn’t make any 
difference. No practical 
difficulties matter a pin 
to her.” 

“No practical—ah, I 
see.” 

The owner of the house 
looked down. He ap- 
peared to be lost in 
thought. His face wore 
the vague and relaxed 
expression that accom- 
panies the exercise of the 
imaginative powers. At 
last, raising his head, he 
inquired with an effect of 
nonchalanece, “How 


“All the While I Was in a Sort of Half Darkness. 
The Air Was Warm and Heavy With the Scent of 
Some Flower’’ 


“You see,” he said, continuing his explanation, ‘‘among 
the houses we had on our list, this happened to be the 
nearest; and the suggestion was made that we could easily 
run over here and have a look at the grounds and the out- 
side of the house. Having heard it was to be leased, I 
did not think that too great a liberty, even with you 
away.’ 

The young man murmured, ‘“‘Certainly not. Certainly 
not.” 

“My daughter,’ Tennant’went on, ‘took an inordinate 
fancy to it om sight’’—he sighed—“‘unfortunately. And 
when she takes a fancy a 

He stopped with a helpless wave of the hand. 

“She won’t even admit the owner’s title?’’ Gale inquired, 
smiling. 

“She'll admit it very gracefully,’ her father replied, 
“but she will have a number of persuasive arguments why 
it will be to your advantage to relinquish it, and she won’t 
give up in a moment.” 

The young man, frowning slightly, considered this state- 
ment. 

“But what are you advising that I do in the matter? 
Yield?” 
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haunted?” 

“Haunted!’’ Tennant echoed, lying back in his chair. 

“Well, that’s a reason—and it’s not practical.” 

“‘T should say not!” the other ejaculated. 

“You think it won’t do?”’ 

“T don’t know,’ Tennant returned. He considered, 
smoothing his chin. “It might.” 

“Not uncommon for old houses to have that reputation.” 

“No, though it’s rather uncommon for owners to object 
to renting them on that ground.” 

A change spread itself over Gale’s face, not merely a 
lifting of the head, but a tightening of the muscles, a con- 
traction of the eyelids, a hardening and closing of all 
expression. 

“T beg your pardon,’’ Tennant said, at a loss; then, per- 
haps realizing there was no reason apparent for his having 
done so, he added hastily, ‘“‘But doubtless she will not 
notice that unless it is pointed out to her, and that we shall 
be at pains not todo. On the whole, I think that’s a rather 
good idea of yours,”’ he proceeded with an air of increasing 
approbation. 

Gale appeared to have recovered himself, but there was 
an added nervousness in his manner. 

“You think she will believe it?” 

“T don’t know. It’s getting to be rather the fashion 
in these days. Though if she should, even then I’m not 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Flower of the Jungle and brought it 

to live in his hut he has gone in daily 
peril of its bite. Never more than half 
tamed at best, it 
will bite the hand 
that feeds it as 
readily and just as 
severely as the fuel, 
or creep smolder- 
ing along in the 
dark hours to burn 
the rooftree over 
his head. 

Though every generation has borne the marks of the 
flame, yet, broadly viewed, the penalty paid isalight one, for 
it is fire that made and that keeps us human. Without its 
friendly and wonder-working glow we should be lower than 
the best of the animals, wretched prowlers along the 
beaches, living on shellfish and roots and sleeping in holes 
in the rocks. We have built our whole civilization upon the 
flame, and may count it an honor to carry its scars. 

The Australian bushman builds his tiny fire on the 
sands, curls himself halfway round it and goes to sleep. As 
the night of the desert grows colder he rolls over into the 
warm bed of ashes, sometimes a trifle too soon, so that his 
whole body is mottled with tiny scars printed by still- 
glowing embers. But without his fire he could not have 
burned the ends of hard gumwood shafts to a point and 
made spears to kill his game with. 

Later some genius of a new generation propped a bark 
shelter over the fire and got warmth without scorching, so 
that burns proved a stimulus to progress, and then, as ever 
since, the home was literally built over the hearth. It 
would be safe to estimate that for every minute of pain has 
been won a month of comfort and safety. 

Almost every tribe and race has its myth of the fire 
bringer, who usually captured the sacred flame from 
heaven, and is worshiped as its greatest benefactor; and 
the legends may all be true, for the origin of fire is still a 
mystery. The most likely guess is that it was snatched 
from one of the smallest bubbling fire pots of some 
slumbering volcano. If so, what a debt the human race 
owes to these burning mountains, a thousandfold over- 
balancing their occasional deadly eruptions with such 
terrible local destruction of life and gear! To say noth- 
ing of the belief held by certain biologists that life itself 
originated in some warm, salty, electrically charged pool on 
the side of a volcano. 

Even this is hardly necessary to square our account, for 
the very streams of lava, which sometimes take such a 
deplorabie toll of life, are molten fertilizer, and when cooled 
form a soil of such incredible richness that the most 
densely populated regions in the world, outside of cities, 
are the lower slopes and plains around the bases of vol- 
canoes. 

For every life they destroy they make at least a hundred 
possible. Even the torch of the volcano flashes the benefi- 
cence and friendliness of fire. 
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The Risks of X-Ray Workers 


A Pens our whole modern life is fed by fire needs no proof, 
scarce even a reminder. The forge with its torrent of 
weapons and tools, the steam engine which has wiped out 
distance and ocean barriers and drives the loom and the 
mill, the dynamo which pours light and power all over the 
earth, catch the most careless eye. We can hardly com- 
plain if some price in pain and danger has to be paid for 
these marvelous gifts. How huge the balance is on the 
side of conquest and comfort is shown by the overwhelm- 
ingly cheerful and happy nature of our memories of and 
mental associations with fire. The cozy glow and crackle 
of logs on the hearth, the twinkle of candles on the Christ- 
mas tree, the lights that shine from curtained windows 
when the early dusk is falling, the sparkle and glitter of 
fireworks and the blazing radiance of the Great White 
Way. 

A scarlet thread of danger runs gleaming through all 
these childhood memories. A gust of wind down the 
chimney and the flames leap forward from the hearth to 
catch a floating drapery and flash it into a robe of fire. 
Even the tiny starlike candles of the Christmas tree may 
kindle the hair or the sleeves of eager little plunderers, or 
set the beard of Santa Claus himself aflame and turn the 
happy festival into a panic or a tragedy. er Mae 

But these flashes of the red claw are so few that they 
furnish scarcely more than an occasional shadow to throw 
into higher relief a bright and cheerful picture—just 
enough to remind us well that in all our daily dealings with 
fire it is best, as the Spaniards say, to march with the beard 
on the shoulder, and that woolen overwear is even more 
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life-saving in taking chances with the flame than woolen 
underwear in midwinter. Curious as it may seem, a ma- 
jority of the fire injuries which are brought to our hospitals 
and clinics, and many of the worst of these, are caused by 
the blazing of our own clothing; so much so that a special 
commission of underwriters, after studying the subject, 
advised the teaching to children the great desirability of 
wearing at least one woolen skirt or garment as the most 
important single step of protection against fire. 

Fortunately, it is doubtful whether our immensely in- 
creased closeness of intimacy with fire in modern days has 
appreciably increased these risks. Though we are now 
unhappy unless we can have fire in the form of crystal 
globes of light, and of purring coils of heat in every room 
that we inhabit, both at home and abroad, and pipes under 
every floor which carry the gas that bursts into flame, to 
say nothing of tiny fire sticks that blaze at a touch, we 
have few more fire tragedies than in the days of tallow 
candles and open fires and kitchen stoves whose lighting 
could be accelerated with kerosene. 

The feeble little grease-dropping candles, which gave 
such a dim and smoky light that you almost had to light a 
second one in order to find the first, were terrible igniters of 
window curtains, bed hangings and fluffy garments, far 
more dangerous than blazing electric bulbs of twenty 
times their power, though our memories of them are so 
cheering and grateful that we still stand them about upon 
our mantels and dressing tables, never dreaming of lighting 
them, but just to admire their lovely colors in the electric 
glow. 

It is true that these new incarnations of the fire spirit 
have brought new dangers with them—shocks, for in- 
stance, of temporary paralysis from standing up in your 
bathtub and trying to turn on an electric bulb overhead 
with wet fingers; new forms of burns from electric flash, 
which are terribly slow in healing, and the dire damage 
done to the skin by overexposure to the X ray, which 
takes months to get well, and may even drift on into a slow 
form of cancer. 

But all these put together could scarcely balance half the 
dangers which came from the simple carrying about of 
naked lights, whether in houses or in mills or mines, to 
flash off the thickly floating dust into fierce and fearfully 
destructive explosions. 

The new machine-made lightning which we lead through 
wires into our homes and working places does cause more 
accidents and disasters from crossed wires and short cir- 
cuiting, such as a recently reported electrocution from 
holding an electric sweeper in one hand and taking down 
the telephone receiver with the other, than did the thun- 
derbolts of Jove under the open sky. But its increasing 
use in mines alone is already saving more lives from explo- 
sions caused by badly screened lights every year than are 
destroyed in a decade by lightning stroke. 

Apart from their extreme slowness in healing, electric 
burns are no more difficult to treat than ordinary flame 
injuries, though that’s bad enough. Even the sinister 
power of the X-ray burn in setting up a remorseless bur- 
rowing and spreading process closely allied to cancer has 
nothing new about it. The natives of Kashmir and other 
parts of the Orient carry about with them in wintertime 
little metallic baskets or boxes of glowing charcoal, which 
they hold in their laps when they sit down, and even wear 
in the folds of their girdles. 
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Naturally these primitive h 
[bottles or pet portable furnaces 
casionally. And under perpetual1 
ings the little scars produced bre 


monly, inf 
it hasana 


by whicl 
known all 


home for these tiny fire boxes, as almost any 
museum will show specimens of the little ember 
foot warmers, smuggled under shawls or seats by 
stoic of Pilgrim fathers and mothers whose inward 
glow was not fervent enough to make them obl 
the bitter, biting cold of the unwarmed meetir 
Doubtless they also left scars at times; but wh 
divine favor or the comparative infrequency of 1 
there is no record that any form of cancer result 
For the peace of mind of those who have bet 
about to be X-rayed, either as to the roots of thei 
the process of their digestion or the state of the nj 
their bones or any other one of the revelations ¢ 
most secrets of their being, which are in daily vo 
adays, it should be said that X-ray cancer and all} 
serious forms of X-ray damage can only be proj 
prolonged and incessantly repeated exposures} 
would be sustained only by an operator or an invil 
No case of X-ray cancer has ever been repo; 
patient, and the total number in operators and \ 
only a little more than a score all told. Even the) 
less frequent in the future, as the foundation fo} 
them was laid before we were aware of the dai 
with modern methods of protection, such as leat 
they will be rare exceptions from now on. 
The Mystery of Increasing Pain| 
Ws HAVE just had a pitiful reminder of the 
this danger in the recent death in Paris of « 
pioneer French investigators, after fifteen years | 
incessant suffering and twenty-four operations—¢ 
amputations as the process crept remorseless}| 
arms. He died a martyr, for even after he knew]} 
he refused to use the lead-plated screens and glove 
they interfered with the delicacy and accuracy ofi 
and to him his work came before his life. 
Woven as it is into the very web and pattern off 
life, the flame with all its worksis still a mystery—/ 
a mystery, itsnature a mystery—for, though it sp} 
the union of heat and fuel, it is neither, and the i 
that we can give to the strange flickering glow of 
vital flame. Up to a decade or so ago there \ 
mystery about the marks which it printed upon 9; 
The points which puzzled us about flame inji 
why their pain kept growing worse instead of bé 
they were so desperately slow in healing, why t} 
the patient feverish and ill before infection ha 
occur and why they left such thick and disfigurir| 
The first thing that strikes us about a burn} 
hurts like the mischief; the second, that it keepr 
hurting—indeed, seems rather to grow worse» 
better as the minutes go by, unlike most other! 
juries that happen to us, unless extremely severe.| 
of most bruises and cuts, for instance, sharp as it: 
first, tends to subside and becomes more tolera. 
a comparatively short time after the dressings | 
put on. P 
But the pain of flame injuries shows no sues 
and relenting spirit, often not even after the st 
done his best, and it is this obstinate and lasting 
which marks them off from all other hurts and 
their treatment so troublesome and often unsatis| 
The cause of this piling up or cumulative nat} 
pain in burns has always been a puzzle, and th? 
tions for it many and varied. One of the most | 
accepted was that it was due to the scorching a’ 
surface of the skin and exposure to the air of thi 
tissues beneath, and as these dried tiny crack 
them which let in the air to still deeper layers ane 
the irritation growing and spreading. 
Accordingly, the proper dressings to use Wi 
would both shut out the air and keep the surfat 
flexible, and burns were flooded with oils and ¢ 
with salves as quickly as possible, the thicker 
the better. A standard favorite of this class W 
known earron oil, a mixture of linseed oil and 
which was an ideal combination for this purpos 


ar, so to speak. A similar effect was produced 
household resources of the pantry shelf by dusting 
»e of the burn thickly with flour or baking soda or 
aw potato, or coating it over with clean lard or 
unsalted butter. 
\ir-tight coverings were unquestionably helpful in 
pain and in moderately hastening healing, and 
remain excellent emergency dressings. But even 
yorst of the pain has been relieved, and in the old 
untry miners’ phrase, “‘the fire taken out of the 
ey were still desperately slow to heal, and if at all 
pressed and upset the patient out of all propor- 
e apparent actual damage done. 

the second great mark of a burn, and until 
he chief stumblingblock in the way of successful 
, that they heal slowly and badly and poison the 
ven while they heal. When the part played by 
the infection of wounds was first discovered we 
e had at last a complete explanation of this part 
rn problem in that their wide-open and slow- 
faces offered a door of entry into the system 
illi could drive through four abreast, so to speak. 
3 was soon doomed to disappointment, because 
1 germs gain entrance to a wound they take at 
ve hours and usually one to three days to multi- 
afficient numbers to invade and overwhelm the 
aile the sickness and feverishness which followed 
‘s came on almost at once, long before infection 
ie most virulent type could have had time to 
Moreover, according to strict antiseptic theory 
e of a burn ought to‘be fairly sterile or germ 
ny bacilli which might have been present on the 
| have been destroyed by the heat. 


e Discovery of a Basic Principle 


', in our student days we were taught that it 
“necessary to torture a patient to clean the sur- 
urn, because the half-burned skin upon it had 
ized by the heat. Antiseptic treatment greatly 
the later progress of burns by preventing what 
ondary infection by the germs of suppuration 
il fever. 

id little to diminish the curious and often fatal 
s or to avoid the thick, unsightly scars. Grad- 
‘nviction grew that there was something on the 
t burn which did not come from without, which 
g to do with air or with germs, and which first 
‘ae nerves and later poisoned the blood of the 
hat could it possibly be? The only substances 
hs the scorched tissues of the patient’s own sur- 
‘ow could they possibly be injurious to the body 
‘borne them and to which they belonged? 

‘te and certain was this fire fever that we could 
lict the severity of it according to the size of the 
red. Small burns produced only a light attack, 
fa more serious one, and we had actually arrived 
ig rule that if more than a fifth of the surface of 
)as involved the resulting shock and fever were 
ito be fatal. Evidently the whole injured sur- 
overed with some noxious substance, which, 
$ normal outpouring action, it was inpouring 
fod, every additional square inch contributing 
itil finally a fatal dose was reached. In other 
(scorched skin, or what was left of it, instead of 
the body, was poisoning it. It appeared to be 
fn the skin itself, for a deep fire injury of great 
jof moderate size, was not half so dangerous to 
ye, superficial scorch. 

i strange reason fire injuries widespread enough 
life not infrequently caused severe ulcers in the 
or upper part of the small intestine. 
d to be a weird sort of sympathy between 
and external surfaces, fire applied to the 
J 

‘ 


1 burns of the stomach. But later obser- 
le it probable that this was due to the 
e bile, which had become so intensely 
literally almost to eat holes in the lining 
“Ine where it is poured into it from the 
f enom of the burn fire seems to turn even 
inst the rest of the body and make the 
Sve bile a corrosive poison. 
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Some idea of this extraordinary transference of inflam- 
mation has apparently been grasped by the crafts which 
have suffered most often and bitterly from fire. Welsh and 
Cornish miners, for instance, in cases of severe burn from 
fire damp or blast explosions attach the greatest impor- 
tance to immediate huge doses of salts or other vigorous 
laxatives—‘“‘to clear the fire out of the system,’’ as they 
say. It is quite possible that this heroic procedure by both 
flushing out the intestines and diluting the bile might 
diminish the risk of this serious inflammation. 

Light on this poison mystery was long in coming, and 
when it did begin to break it was from rather unexpected 
sources. One of the first gleams came from the far-distant 
realm of dietetics—from our study of poison foods. These 
are a group of foods of considerable size, which, though 
perfectly wholesome and nourishing to the vast majority 
of people, are literal poisons to a luckless few. They have 
long been recognized,’ but no one could say how or why 
they could produce such strikingly different effects in 
different persons. All we could do was to hide behind im- 
posing terms like “‘idiosyncrasy,”’ “individual suscepti- 
bility,” and the like, or even crankiness and imagination, 
and let it go at that. 

But a decade or so ago it was discovered that most of 
these explosive foods were proteins, or nitrogenous foods, 
either vegetable or animal, and that it was the way in 
which these proteins were broken up in the process of 
digestion in the stomachs of the susceptible food-poisoned 
persons that caused the trouble. 

This fitted in with the already-known fact that even 
the most simple and harmless of food proteins, such as 
milk, meat juice or fruit juice, if injected into our blood, 
would break up and produce poisonous symptoms, instead 
of being digested and nourishing us as they would if placed 
in the stomach. 

Nor was this true only of foreign proteins or the proteins 
of plants and animals produced outside of our own bodies. 
Some of the deadliest toxins produced by disease germs 
were found to be due to the splintering and breaking down 
of the proteins of our own body tissues. Careful experi- 
ments upon animals showed that blood drawn from their 
own veins, and then injured by heat or cold, or just by 
letting it stand and undergo what is known as autolysis, 
or self-digestion, when injected back again into their veins 
would produce toxic effects. 

This raised the question at once, if our body substances 
when injured or damaged in any way, or even introduced 
into parts of our body where they are not naturally found, 
act like poisons, may not this account for the singular 
effects of burns upon the general system? In other words, 
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may not the fire victim be suffering from self-poisoning 
from the absorption of his own half-burned tissues? 

The way to answer the question was in the words of the 
famous surgeon genius, John Hunter, ‘Don’t think—try.” 
A case of severe burn was taken, the patient put under 
ether as for a surgical operation, and the whole spread of 
surface thoroughly cleansed and scrubbed with an anti- 
septic solution and pads of gauze until every particle of 
the burned and half-burned tissues was cleared away. 
Then the clean surface was covered with thick vaseline, 
or wax, and to the surgeon’s delight the pain was no 
greater than that of an ordinary wound, there was not a 
trace of fire fever or depression, the new skin grew rapidly 
under the wax coating, and the whole area was healed 
over with a thin flexible scar in about half the customary 
time. Better still, in place of the dead line being drawn at 
extension over one-fifth of the body surface, many burns 
and scalds covering more than half the body have now 
been recovered from completely. 

The poisons of the half-destroyed tissues had been caus- 
ing the pain, preventing the growth of the new skin, as 
well as producing the deadly fire fever, and by their in- 
cessant irritation drawing the blood continually into the 
injured parts and causing the pouring out of excessive 
amounts of repair material, which went far beyond the 
necessary coating over of the surface and produced the 
thick, disfiguring bands of scars. 


Modern Methods of Treatment 


4 hate is what might be called the ideal or pure surgical 
treatment of burns, but it looks so radical that for 
the present it is chiefly limited to the severest cases, wide- 
spread enough to threaten life; especially as some of its 
more enthusiastic advocates actually scrub the scorched 
surface with relays of sterilized nail brushes until every 
particle of the fire-damaged substance is removed and 
nothing but healthy tissue left, the patient, of course, 
being profoundly unconscious under an anesthetic. 

But the saving is so great and striking, not only in risk 
of life but in suffering and wound fever, in hastening of 
recovery and in prevention of crippling scars that the tend- 
ency is rapidly growing to extend it to all burns of any 
degree of seriousness, for the mild cases respond just as 
promptly and kindly to it as do the severe ones. To put it 
roughly, one might say that every serious burn more than 
five inches square could profitably be treated at a hos- 
pital by this method, and that every real burn above the 
size of a dollar should be regarded as a surgical case and 
taken to a surgeon. 

Especially is this true if the admirable combined method 
of anesthesia by gas and nerve blocking, so ably developed 
and advocated by Crile, is used. This consists of inhaling 
oxygen and nitrous-oxide gas, our old familiar friend of the 
dentist’s chair—laughing gas—combined with blocking the 
nerve trunks supplying the damaged area by injecting local 
anesthetics into them so that they will no longer convey 
pain messages. This practically abolishes pain, and at the 
same time causes so little disturbance or even discomfort 
to the patient, or nausea or depression afterwards, such as 
may follow ether or chloroform, that the boon of the radi- 
cal treatment of burns with all its advantages’ can be 
extended to all but comparatively slight cases. 

For the present a mitigated and somewhat more cautious 
style is being adopted which reaches practically the same 
ends by milder and slower means. If the pain be agonizing, 
a moderate dose of morphine is given hypodermically to 
bring it within bearable bounds. Then the surface is 
gently cleansed with gauze pads dipped in sterile water or 
mild antiseptic solutions, such as Dakin’s fluid, used in the 
famous Carrel treatment of wounds. The cleaned wound is 
quickly covered over with strips of gauze or lint, 
moistened with water or saline solution or some other 
mild antiseptic, like one per cent picric acid or 
ichthyol. As fast as these strips become dry and 
hot they are removed and new moist, cool strips 
laid over in their place. This means incessant work 
for a skilled nurse, but the trouble is well repaid, for 
by this means the poisonous split proteins on the 
surface are gradually soaked up by and removed with 
the thin porous dressings, while at the same time the 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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The Investor’s Thorny Path 


HE chap who never has had any spare cash may envy 
bes investor who loses, on the ground that it is better 
to lose what one has had than never to have had it at all. 
But this is cold comfort to the unwise and unfortunate 
investor. His name, it may be said, is legion, for those 
who are too wise to be caught in plain swindles have suf- 
fered in the last year or two from unsuccessful specula- 
tions, business depression and reduced or suspended divi- 
dends.. So far as the purchaser of stocks is willing to take a 
chance and lose if need be, all is well. It is precisely his 
willingness to assume the risks of business enterprise 
which is one of the main conditions of industrial progress. 
But unfortunately not all the risks are assumed by persons 
fitted or prepared to carry them. 

In periods of great prosperity, so called, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say in boom times, all manner 
of persons, many of whom know better, are swept off 
their feet by the rise in stock prices. Thousands who are in 
no position to take risks do take them, not so much against 
their better judgment as with that faculty wholly inactive. 
Not primarily from ignorance or fraud are investors led 
astray, but chiefly because of their own natural sympa- 
thetic response to the frenzy of speculation and extray- 
agance that then pervades the country. Much may be 
done to protect the investor, either by codperative action 
on the part of reputable bankers or by governmental regu- 
lation. But no amount of accurate information regarding 
security offerings, and certainly no activities of govern- 
mental commissions, can wholly protect an individual from 
being affected by the prevailing mob psychology. 

It is absurd to waste much pity on the man who parts 
with hard-won savings merely because the representative 
of a brokerage house with which he has never dealt per- 
suades him over the telephone to buy stock in a venture of 
which he has never heard. Obviously persons so unsophis- 
ticated should place their spare funds in trust with savings 
banks or other similar institutions. 

But the more knowing person, who buys stock during a 
boom at high prices in a concern which is well known and 
reputable but whose prosperity depends upon the con- 
tinuance of boom conditions, and who cannot afford to 
lose, is just as foolish in his way as his more crudely wit- 
less fellow. He issimply carried away by speculative pro- 
clivities, whether he buys stock on margin or outright, and 
like the more ignorant investor, should have kept his 
funds where they were safe. 
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When large dividends are being paid on stocks people 
shut their eyes to the fact that the proper investment for 
those who cannot afford to lose consists in the first. place 
of savings-bank deposits, of life-insurance policies, and, if 
conditions favor, of a home; and secondarily of sound 
bonds, first mortgages on real estate and probably such 
types of securities as building-and-loan shares. With con- 
tinued prosperity interest on these fixed investments and 
dividends on stocks become confused ‘in the public mind. 
Stockholders come to regard their dividends as permanent, 
fixed, something to be taken for granted and due them, 
like the interest on a bond. 

It may be objected that the decline in bond value spoils 
the argument in favor of their ownership. But compara- 
tively few bonds have stopped paying interest, and the 
decline in price has probably on the whole been decidedly 
less than in the case of stocks. Then, too, many classes of 
fixed-interest-bearing securities show little if any decline. 
This is true of many bonds of short maturity; of numerous 
government obligations, such as Thrift Stamps, War 
Savings Stamps and certificates of indebtedness; and, of 
course, of savings-bank deposits, insurance policies, first 
mortgages on real estate and building-and-loan shares. 

The saddest feature of the investment situation is that 
at the very time when this simple, elementary lesson in 
first principles is being borne home so bitterly to so many 
people, many stocks are perhaps cheap. Obviously the 
time to buy stocks is when other people are selling, at the 
bottom, when the darkness is about to break away before 
the dawn. The bold speculator, and the one who will prob- 
ably be rewarded, was he who a short time ago sent his 
broker an order to buy twenty-five shares each of twenty 
basically sound stocks, all of which had but recently reduced 
dividends or stopped paying them altogether. 

But most investors are not equipped, are not financially 
strong enough to take advantage of the great cycles of 
stock prices and dividend fatness and leanness. If they 
buy stocks at all the better time is probably when the cor- 
porations are just beginning to recover from a period of 
depression and are past the danger of failure or bank- 
ruptey, without as yet being on the highroad to full- 
blown prosperity. No one knows the best time to buy 
stocks. It is a search for the philosopher’s stone, for the 
unfailing index in a world where failure must always be 
present and perfection usually absent. 

For most savers and investors it is wiser to be sure of a 
few thousand dollars than to be uncertain about’ many 
thousands. The nest egg that one is certain of pays more 
grocery bills than the lucky fortune in the winning of 
which the chances are several thousand against, and one or 
two for. But once the backlog is assured, then the risks of 
stock ownership may be taken on. Those who have ample 
means ean and should take these risks. Indeed, their readi- 
ness to do so is the justification of private property itself. 


The Political Risk 


HE economic necessity of selling our surplus commodi- 

ties and the dire need for these goods in Europe have 
prompted many proposals for the stimulation and stabili- 
zation of exports. Despite the stream of gold that flows 
continuously to our shores it is certain that the buying 
power of the outside world is receding. A statement issued 
last autumn by the Chase National Bank gave a figure of 
approximately three and a half billion dollars as repre- 
senting the unfunded balance due us. The data of Ander- 
son employed in this statement have since been attacked 
by Williams as excessive. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board it does not appear that our un- 
funded commercial-export account can have reached any 
such figure. This inference is supported by analysis of 
credit sales of the principal commodities, such as wheat, 
cotton and copper. Though it is clearly very difficult to 
determine the extent of our unfunded commercial accounts 
with foreign nations it is certain enough that bankers, 
traders and producers have sold on credit all that can 
safely be carried. And moreover our banks are carrying 
a large mass of frozen credits in the form of cancellations, 
representing commodities that have been shipped out and 
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lie unclaimed in foreign ports. It is clear that if 
safe nor desirable for additional banking cre 
extended in promotion of foreign trade. 
It seems clear that the War Finance Corpo 
the foreign-trade associations contemplated t 
with the Edge Act are not in position to contr 
aid to exporters. In the final analysis this is 
inability of banks to participate in the undertak 
certain that a collectivistic credit, on the p 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve, is out of thi 
It is equally clear that the credit of individuals 
further stretched in advancement of export t 
kernel of the difficulty in export trade lies i} 
Credits could be arranged if risks could be limite 
normal risks are partly economic, partly politica 
gestion has been several times advanced that th 
risks of export trade could be eliminated by in 
The theory of insurance rests upon the hor} 
tribution of risk over a wide area. The actua 
tions rest upon secure mathematical foundation 
by innumerable data covering many years ani 
almost every conceivable aspect of human acti 
and fire insurance have come out of the war wi 
records. Marine insurance was strong enough 
submarine warfare. But. though it is possible 1) 
an insurance policy against hailstorms it is not 
buy a policy against revolutions. The politica’ 
unknown variable in the problem; the ‘ecol 
though abnormally heavy, is not inscrutable. 
It has been proposed that the Government, t 
agency or another, should issue insurance agaf 
export trade. Such insurance would need to bi 
conservative trade and could not be applied tosye 
Possibly the operations should proceed thri 
associations. Clearly, therefore, the agency 
insurance must have the obligation of scruti) 
transaction. And in order that proper respo| 
imposed upon the exporter, he should share th} 
of the most prominent of American exporters | 
terials has suggested that the Government and 13 
divide the risk fifty-fifty. A proposition is ut} 
sion before the British Board of Trade wher 
certain circumstances, the government would, 
per cent of the risk. The Germans have in | 
scheme, whose details are unknown, whereby 
ment facilitates credits for export and assum} 
portion of the risk. | 
It is human nature to criticize a new proy 
seeking out its good points. Points in criticisn 
ment insurance of export risks are mainly two| 
standpoint of the theory of insurance, it is dif! 
how the risk is to be spread horizontally over 
of transactions. From the standpoint of pr 
clear that intensive governmental supervision 
of exports would be necessary if the insurance § 
to be protected from abuse. It would not dof 
to keep good trades to themselves and shai) 
Government only the hazardous ones. It wo 
cult to controvert the view that governmen! 
should be extended only to essentials. And ye 
gation of essentials from nonessentials is very 
may be agreed that cotton is an essential and si 
a nonessential, here and abroad. But unem] 
silk mills may be just as serious socially as ra 
at a loss. Nevertheless, in the main, agreeme 
reached as to the commodities to which gov 
surance should be applied. Finally, the propo 
a return of government participation in busi 
not lightly to be taken. { 
On the other hand, every proposal designe 
the flow of commodities from the American | 
the markets of the world deserves sympatheti 
tion. We must clearly realize the disproport 
volume change of commodities and change 0) 
small glut in the volume of a commodity has 
proportionate effect upon the price of the tota 
in use. An unexportable 5 per cent excess of é 
may operate to reduce below the cost of 
price of the 95 per cent consumed. The 
exportable surplus is thus a matter of particular 
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E morning I was late and lazy, enjoy- 
he vacation which in my opinion had 
well earned. I frankly admit that my 
ight was of Angela, and that she re- 
vith me nearly through 
t. Then came Odette, 
after, and I did not find 
eresting to think about. 
o longer an atom of 
ibout her. She was a 
yy from her mother 
yer mother’s will—no 
n that. She was just 
e of taking care of her- 
was of myself, and she 
ighty good reason for 
ound. 
had been all there was 
ild have gone on trail- 
ith a clear conscience. 
was an anxious mother 
eived oldman. Was it 
aem to continue this 
If the vicomte were 
to be told the truth, ° 
must ultimately learn, 
disappear and Odette 
urn. Was it up to me 
ing down the curtain 
ay? 
annoyed with myself 
g a conscience, for if 
all this I snapped the 
1 bound Angela to me. 
he would let me go on 
', but the spice would 
/ Our joint quest of 
iaintained a mutual 
vhich to me—and I 
her—was a forcing 
friendship. I specu- 
(what Angela micht 
at when she had said 
might do more than 
‘ Had she other jolly 
‘e journeys in mind, 
joint excursions fol- 
clew? I thought of 
d aristocratic chin of 
dant of John of Fger- 
I felt sure that she 
unceremoniously rush 
,h me through this 
‘gland in this lovely 
pt for the most com- 
easons. 
sacrifice, but I made 
nan. I went to Le- 
yuse and asked for 
eravin. 
rhas come, Monsieur 
eques told me, and 
‘re nearly normal; so 
, the atmosphere of 
vas less charged with 
ragedy. Madamewas 
‘not antagonistic. Marie had told her, she caid, 
¢ the secret inquiry agent to whom monsieur had 
this mission of so great delicacy, and she had no 
his confidence was fully justified. I could see 
Ely rankled that I should have been so intimately 
her family troubles, but that she was trying to 
ie and appreciative. It had relieved her, she 
™m that the Bournes were an old and respected 
| that mademoiselle was choosing her hiding 
i some discretion. Our conversation was con- 
French, and I could not understand how so 
1 lady failed to respond to my clear hints that 
re must be told. In the end she showed me a 
Odette. 
> this morning,”’ she said. 
sjaort and polite, to the effect that Odette was 
vould not return until the vicomte had gone 
I bore no address, and when I asked for the 
me said that that had been destroyed. 
ot tell him, madame?’’ I asked. 
sur does not understand the complications of 
cial life,” she answered. ‘For us old folk 
ions. There are few Legitimists left. Iam 
e another. We clung to the white flag and 
Comte de Chambord as our lawful king by 
if I antagonize the vicomte I am abandoned 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


“If Monsieur Could Spare Me Five Minutes?” 


“Please Drive With Me, Madame. I Have 
an Appointment and Cannot Delay Here’’ 


by the friends of a lifetime. It would be for me to live 
alone. Bonapartists, Orleanists I cannot meet. Republi- 
cans—that canaille is impossible.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. “This living in a forgot- 
ten past!’’ I blurted out. ‘‘ Madame, these ideas were dead 
long before the war. They are buried now.” 

“Tdeals never die,’’ madame calmly said, ‘and the 
Bourbons will one day come back and save France.” 

Poor Odette! To be the victim of loyalty to a cause 
hopeless years before she was born! 

“A Legitimist is my banker,’ madame went on. “An- 
other holds a mortgaze on my hcuse. My dauchter’s 
trustee is a third. You force these confidences, monsieur. 
The enmity of the vicomte means the enmity of all. I 
abandon thought of this marriage. I bend to my incon- 
siderate and unnatural daughter. But I must protect my 
future and hers. I will deal with the vicomte in my own 
way and in my own time. In the meantime’’—madame 
paused and fixed her stern eyes on me—‘‘it would em- 
barrass me if my daughter were to return.” 

COC @ yale Ms 

My exclamation of surprise was natural, I think. 
Madame ignored it. 


RALEIGH 
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“Tam deeply indebted to you, monsieur,”’ she 
said with a grave courtesy, “but you will clearly 
perceive that the affairs of the house of Seravin 
need no longer occupy your valuable time.” 

Thus was the private inquiry 
agent summarily dismissed. 

At my office I found LeCroix 
still pursuing the ideals of aris- 
tocracy. Typists no longer 
jumped into the air on hearing 
a thunderous summons. They 
rose quietly at a suave com- 
mand. Clerks figuring out 
freight rates no longer wrongly 
calculated in frantic haste while 
an excited boss stood by clench- 
ing and unclenching enormous 
fingers and bellowing orders to 
hurry up. I looked at LeCroix 
and grinned as I absorbed the 
peaceful atmosphere of that 
usually rowdy office. It was all 
like a still ship in a calm sea in 
the center of a hurricane. I 
wondered how long before the 
wind would strike from the 
other direction. 

To my amused surprise and 
great delight, LeCroix begged 
me to continue the search. 
Madame Seravin, he said, might 
have confidence in the discre- 
tion of her daughter, but he had 
no foolish illusions. The un- 
happy and misguided girl might 
be gallivanting about with due 
propriety or she might not. I 
inferred that the real reason for 
his solicitude was fear that 
Odette might get herself and 
him into trouble for traveling 
without compliance with pass- 
port regulations, but I after- 
ward learned that this was only 
a minor motive. His manner 
toward me was fantastic. 

Tn one instant he was, or tried 
to be, haughty and distant. In 
the next, “‘Roke, my boy, see!”’ 
He’ thumped down a roll of 
notes won the night before. 
“And the vicomte owes me two 
hundred besides!’’ A great 
burst of triumphant laughter, 
cut short in the middle by recol- 
lections of aristocratic re- 
straints, and then an attempt 
to clap on the mask of reticence. 
““7 eave affairs here to me,” he 
said. “‘Find her. Tell her that 
her tactics have won. Tell her 
to avoid London until the vi- 
comte has gone. Report all that 
her distressed and injured 
mother has said to you. Get 
her police registration in order. 
It is not necessary that her mother should know that you 
still pursue your search. Go now. You will be on the 
hunt immediately? You will not hang about London, 
of course?”’ 

“T shall get busy at once,’’ I answered gravely, laughing 
inside. 

Why did LeCroix again wish for my absence? He had 
shipped me off to Plymouth to keep me from Odette. 
Now he was shipping me off to Odette—to keep me from 
whom, or what? 

Jim Shaw and I had a joyous luncheon together. He 
was one of those soundless laughers whose eyes and facial 
expression told you clearly when his heart was merry. 
He was a boy on vacation, care free, bubbling over, and he 
listened with hilarious interest to my long tale. He had 
never, he said, had the luck to be cast for a part in such a 
comedy as the search for Odette; but the real girl, he 
declared, was Carol. He was mightily tickled at my de- 
scription of her, her dress, her cherries, her home and her 
father. ; 

“He killed Cock Robin and planted the murder on the 
sparrow,” he said. “She is an artist in dress, a walking 
harmony with Nature, knee deep in red cherries and 
dressed to match.” 

He gave me a ludicrous description of his dinner at 
Seven Oaks with LeCroix and his wife. 
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“You sold him the steamer cheap,”’ I said. 

Jim waved his hand as though encircling great fleets. 

“T’d give him a navy,” he declared, ‘‘to smooth your 
path to Odette.” 

He chose to adopt the idea which Angela had maliciously 
planted in the mind of Carol. I was in infatuated pursuit 
of an ankle and an instep, so Jim declared, and I grinned 
and let it go at that. Jim honestly believed me half seri- 
ous, and that proved to me that I had told my story as I 
had meant to tell it. Angela was not in the picture as I had 
made him see it. 

Jim said after lunch that all England was a garden in 
June, and that we must see some of it that afternoon. So 
we went off in an automobile to stay overnight, and I 
laughed when he told the chauffeur to go to the southeast. 
At eight that night we were seated at a comfortable dinner 
table in a delightful little inn at Charing. 

“T had to see Cock Robin,” he said, ‘‘and the crimson 
Carol.” 

I took him to the house in the morning. Carol came 
marching to our knock, dressed just as before. But when 
she saw me she ran down the hall, crying out words of 
gratitude. 

“It was jolly good of you,” she cried as she warmly 
clasped my hand. ‘‘And Captain Bentacute was pleased 
too.” 

“Bentacute? Captain Bentacute?’’ I echoed in such 
sharp surprise that Carol stared at me. 

She nodded and laughed. 

“He just seems to adore you,” she said. “‘He talked a 
lot about you when he had bought all our cherries.” 

I had presence of mind enough to introduce Jim. 

“And you talked a lot about me too?”’ I questioned as 
we walked through to the porch. 

She laughed again. 

“What do you think? And I’ve heard from Odette too. 
Please sit down, won’t you? Her address—that’s what 
you’re after? Oh! you shall have it—quick too. Please 
light your cigar, Mr. Shaw.” 

“Give me a match, Roke,”’ he said. 

Wondering what Bentacute could possibly want of me, 
I mechanically took a match box from my pocket and 
twirled it across to Jim Shaw. The cover slipped off and 
an enormous diamond rolled out and lay on the table, 
flinging back sunbeams in cold rays. 

“Oh!” Carol gasped. Then I heard her murmur: 
“TLueky Odette!” 
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“T might get a light from it,’’ Jim Shaw said, ‘‘but-you 
must teach me the trick.’’ He looked from the stone to me, 
then back again at the stone. 

I sat staring at the brilliant gem as I do even yet at a 
conjurer who draws rabbits from a hat, and with precisely 
the same result. The diamond told me nothing. The box 
said ‘‘Made in Sweden,” no more. 

Carol asked in an awed voice, ‘‘ Does Odette know?” 

“‘Tt’s—it’s—a surprise,”’ I stammered. 


IX 


AROL BOURNE cupped the diamond in her sun- 
browned, shapely hands and breathed out a sigh of 
long-drawn ecstasy as she gazed into its depths. I tossed 


over a second match box from another pocket, watching 


as Jim Shaw opened it, but only matches came out; the 
magic apparently acted once only. Shaw’s personality 
always imposed his humorous, dry outlook on me and put 
me on my mettle to set return puzzles for him to solve, so 
I jumped up with the manner of one whose little joke has 
succeeded. Jim believed that the diamond and I were old 
friends, and his eyes glinted amusement as he lighted his 
cigar. 

I turned without a word and strolled down the garden 
path, bending my head over pansies in bloom and French 
poppies about to bloom and gillyflowers all out, just as 
though I saw them and was admiring them with a passion- 
ate intentness; but I was thinking back. No hint came 
from memory as to the source of the diamond. I recon- 
structed my previous day hour by hour, and the day be- 
fore that, and I could not trace that match box made in 
Sweden. I knew the brand well in that careless, casual 
way that one knows what he sees every day, and I be- 
lieved that it was supplied in my rooms. In my club 
match boxes were placed in metal holders; at LeCroix’s 
hotel matches were kept in stone containers, and at the 
gambling house in silver boxes. 

I remembered those silver boxes well, and the enormous 
size of the matches they held; characteristic, I had thought, 
of the ostentatious absurdities which abound in places 
which live on the vices and weaknesses of mankind. No 
one, as far as I could remember, had there or elsewhere 
handed me a box of matches. As far as I knew, I might 
have carried that diamond for days, and might have shifted 
it from the pocket of one suit to the pocket of another time 
and again. I was so absorbed in mental tracking backward 
that I nearly fell over Mr. Bourne, who was sprawling 
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against a tree trunk with a sheet of paper in his 
pencil in his hand. The poet and I did a mutua 
stare while we hauled our thoughts back to the 7 
He jumped up and thanked me profusely for sendin 
“that remarkable man with the halo of a saint t 
brain of a business man.’ 

“T’m glad, Mr. Bourne,” I said. “What happen 

The mind of the poet was as easy to pick as on 
cherries. Captain Bentacute had been told by his 
Charteris—that was I—of the fine cherry crop. — 
come down, glanced, hired a motor lorry, bought t 
in the village and sent them by road to Birmingha) 
paid a penny the pound over Covent Garden and so 
everybody; had stayed to lunch and been found 
delightful companion. | 

“He’s a wonderful man,” I exclaimed with enth 
“I’m glad to have done you and hima good turn. ] 
most ardent cherry merchant in the world. He 
about me a lot, I suppose—he always does.” 

Mr. Bourne exuded knowledge of me and my af, 
had been the topic at lunch, and the fascinating de 
my intimate friend, had learned all that Carol | 
know about me. That was quite a lot. The poet, ¥ 
delicacy and genuine sympathy, expressed the hop 
should soon come again to a perfect understandi) 
Miss Seravin. 

“She is exquisite,” he said. ‘She is the soul 
south. She comes from the home of the troubade 
her ancestresses, no doubt, have been queens of the 
ment. She is romantic. She is charmingly m 
Don’t you see, Mr. Charteris, that she is no mo 
following the call of heredity?” 

Mr. Bourne’s pale-blue eyes, persuasively fixed 
asked gentle pardon for intimate intrusion into r 
affairs. His lined, bloodless face seemed to gain 

color as I politely asked just what he meant. 

“Tn less sordid days,” the poet explained, ‘ ‘mer 
for love—served long and hard.” 

“T get you,” I promptly said. ‘‘In the Middle: 
would have given me a glove and a knot of ribbo) 
should have fared forth on my horse and come bae 
big story and large trophies, and so on.’ 

He eyed me with shy gravity, but my serious 
cluded the thought of ridicule. 

“Tt had a meaning,” he said gently. “‘The ide 
love is service. That is what she seeks in you. § 

(Continued on Page 24) ’ 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
not know that she is obeying an impulse which comes down 
through countless generations. She does not know that 
her flight isa symbol. Follow—follow patiently. You will 
have your reward.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bourne,” I answered. 
explain her that way to Captain Bentacute?”’ 

“‘We talked freely,’”’ the poet admitted. ‘His intimate 
friendship with you and Miss Seravin justified that.” 

“Of course,’’ I assented. ‘‘Did he mention the place of 
my last meeting with him?” 

Mr. Bourne nodded. 

“He asked if we shared his friendly fear that you were 
too fond of games of chance.” 

“Friendly?” 

“You shall not misunderstand him,” Mr. Bourne pro- 
tested warmly. ‘‘He admires you profoundly, and only 
touched on that delicatematterin the most casualand proper 
way. If your most attached friend fears that you are ex- 
ceeding a little the bounds, is it not better that you are 
frankly told?” 

““You are right,’ I agreed. “‘My attached friend could 
only have meant well. Did he by any chance speak about 
the engagement ring or the stone for it?”’ 

To this came a negative, and as there seemed no more 
to learn I went thoughtfully back to the porch, conscious 
as I came near that Jim and Carol were getting on all right 
together. Carol, seeing me, held the diamond high between 
thumb and finger. 

“‘Odette,’’ she invoked in a clear high treble, ‘‘ can’t you 
see it? Even there, in Oxford, can’t you catch its sparkles? 
And aren’t you flying to it quick?’’ She turned her head 
toward me and nodded. ‘Yes, she’s there, at Oxford, at 
the Mitre Hotel. She wants to see the Thames, her note 
says—the upper reaches of the Thames—and she’s gone 
there.” 

Her eyes brimmed with sympathy for me, the faithful 
lover, following this long trail with such dogged persist- 
ency, and bearing with me a peace offering so splendid. 
I remember vividly how hurt surprise came into Carol’s 
big brown eyes as I burst out in gusts of helpless laughter. 

“Ts Oxford funny?’’ Carol asked severely, while Jim 
Shaw looked solemn reproach. 

“Odette is,’ I said. ‘‘Oxford? Half across England!’’ 

“‘Odette—funny !”’ Carol snapped, shocked. 

I nodded. 

“Lots of other things and people too.” 

Carol, in love with love and bursting with tender sym- 
pathy for a forsaken lover who was not a lover and not 
forsaken, eyed me with a changing face, which told me 
that she read my brave effort to hide grief behind a veil 
of levity. 

“T understand,” 
feeling. 

I thought of my engagement at Folkestone with Angela 
for the next afternoon. WasI going to Oxford? Not likely. 

“Odette,’”’ I said, “‘has gone too far.” 

“Do you mean,” Carol gasped, “that you aren’t going 
after her?”’ 

“T am not,” I said firmly. 
her rest on its bosom.” 

“She has wounded you deeply, 
shaking her head sadly. 

She flushed slightly, looked at Jim, hesitated, then shyly 
asked him to go and examine the orchard. 

“He knows all about it,’’ I protested, fearing she would 
weep if left alone with me. ‘I don’t mind his hearing 
anything you want to say. He’ll tell you I am not to 
blame.” 

“Oh, I know that!” 

She went on to declare that she liked me and did not 
want Odette to lose me; that we were absolutely suited to 
each other; that Odette was a perfect dear, and that two 
such nice people must not be unhappy forever because of a 
tiny quarrel. Jim’s cigar went out while Carol continued 
with the prettiest and most earnest plea for love and 
Odette and me; and I know by that that he was strangely 
moved. You may imagine the candid heart plea of a 
bright-eyed, clear-skinned, trembling-voiced Carol when 
I tell you that Jim Shaw seemed hypnotized into forgetting 
that Odette and I were strangers, and glowered hot re- 
proach at me. 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Shaw,” she implored, “that he 
ought to give her another chance?” 

“He certainly ought,’ Jim answered in a voice deep 
with feeling. 

I stared at him, and his solemn eyes looked into mine 
with profound disapproval. It took*me some seconds to 
perceive that it was all up with Jim—what Carol wanted 
inust be done. 

“Miss Bourne,” Jim boomed, searching her eyes for a 
glance of approbation, “‘has the right angle on this affair 
of yours, Roke.”’ 

A barefooted boy suddenly bobbed up from somewhere 
and handed Carol a thin yellow envelope. She whooped 
with pleasure as she read the telegram. 

“From Angela—from Miss Egerton!” she cried. “I 
wired her this morning. I had promised to if I got Odette’s 


“Did you 


she consoled in a voice freighted with 


“The river my rival! Let 


” 


Carol murmured, 


” 
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address. She’s going to Oxford. She’s telegraphed to you 
in London that she’s going. Isn’t she a wonderful friend? 
How splendid of her! She loves Odette.” 

I jumped up. 

“T must get back quick!” Isaid to Jim. “Miss Egerton 
may be expecting me to join her in London and go on 
with her.” 

Jim sat stock-still. 

“‘Tsn’t there a train?’’ he asked calmly. ‘‘Miss Bourne 
and her father are going to lunch with me at the inn.”’ 

Carol looked in naive wonder. 

“‘Oh, yes, you are!” Jim asserted. “I’m starting a 
cherry orchard in New York, and an old-fashioned English 
garden, and I’ve a lot of questions to ask.” 

Jim was one of those hardened city and club men who 
have a sentimental interest in the country because it is so 
strange to them. He would forget from one year to an- 
other what a hillside of wild flowers looked like, and an- 
nually worshiped spring as a fresh invention of that year. 

“Your garden is a roof garden,” I said sarcastically, 
“and your flowers are orchids and gardenias, not gilly- 
flowers and pansies.” 

Carol was:interested. Had he glass on his roof? How 
could he keep his hothouse warm in winter? And was it 
not very expensive? Jim announced that all exotic cul- 
tures were costly, but that now he was going in for sim- 
plicity. That meant Carol of course. For the second time 
in that house I was robbed of an automobile and forced to 
return to London by train. Jim’s eyes glinted, humor- 
ously triumphant. He had got rid of me. He was to have 
Carol to himself. As I picked up my diamond she mur- 
mured in my ear a request for permission to telegraph to 
Odette about it. 

“Do you think I would buy her with gems and jewels?” 
I questioned indignantly, and I bound her to silence. 
““Did Bentacute mention the stone?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘T am glad there is one thing he did not speak 
could not help saying a little tartly. 

“T wish,” Carol reproached, “that I had as true a 
friend.” 

Jim’s look announced himself as a concidare for the 
position. She was holding my hand, flushed with pleasure 
at my suddenly kindled ardor. 

‘“‘T’m sure you'll find her waiting,”’ she said; ‘‘but if you 
shouldn’t, and I should learn of a new address ys 

I nodded. ‘‘ Please let Miss Egerton know just as you 
did this time.” 

““You meant to go all the time,”’ 
in my patient loyalty. 

I pressed her hand and walked away, as Jim did not 
think to offer mea lift to the station. Reflecting on Angela 
and on the splendid devotion to Odette which made her 
willing to cross half England at a minute’s notice, I did not 
mind the walk, and was so utterly absorbed in admiration 
that I bumped violently into a man who came from a side 
path. As we exchanged good-humored apologies I found 
that on the sudden impact my hand had unconsciously 
gone to my pocket and grasped the purse which held the 
diamond. : 

The bump recalled another. I remembered the man 
who had jumped up from his seat at the gaming table with 
such violence as almost to throw me into the capacious lap 
of the annoyed LeCroix. If that man had had a diamond 
in his possession which did not belong to him, and if he 
had had as good reason to fear Bentacute as he had seemed 
to have, and if he had wished to get rid of an incriminating 
gem with just a faint chance of getting it back—well, all 
he had to do was knock so hard against me that I should 
not notice his hand slipping a match box into my pocle+. 
Had he followed to my chambers? If so, why had I mot 
heard from him? 

At the station I encountered vaguely familiar eyes, set 
close together, which furtively dropped before mine, to be 
lifted again when I looked away. I got into the train with 
the hope that I had been followed from London, for I 
remembered seeing the face in the dining room of the inn, 
and I was almost sure that I had seen it before that. Its 
owner came into my compartment, but as he was nothing 
like as strong as I was, and in my opinion looked less 
intelligent, I would not be driven from my place. 

I kept careful hidden watch, finding his countenance, as 
the train went on, more and more detestable in its brutal 
cunning. He moved once abruptly, and I prepared to 
spring; but he only took a paper from his pocket and 
settled down to read. It was a long, tense journey on my 
part, and I believe a very peaceful one on his. 

When the train stopped at its London destination a 
little girl came crying “Hello, daddy,” and flung herself 
into the glad arms of this hulking malefactor and fond 
father. The joke was certainly on me, and shows what 
absurd fancies the unexplained possession of a mysterious 
diamond may bring. 

Arrived at my rooms, I snatched up Angela’s telegram: 


She is found. I will help. Writing. 


I looked up the morrow’s trains to Oxford. Perhaps 
Angela’s letter would tell me that she would journey from 


Carol breathed, happy 
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_ interest in this cheerful game. 


July 


London with me. What would Angela want 
Oxford—glance into Magdalen Chapel, inspe 
rangles, visit the Bodleian? If so, these things 
done, and I, too, should gladly worship at Ol 
shrines. But if she preferred the river? 

I laughed aloud in pure pleasure at the idea of ty 
our boat under a projecting tree along the Nuneham 
and eating luncheon with her. Confound it, Odetti 
not be found! A third person on the Thames on a. 
summer’s day is a cloud on the sun and a dark shai 
the shade. 7 

These were my cheerful thoughts as I read m 
unimportant letters. None of these so much as hin 
a diamond, but one from madame asked me in § 
French to present myself before her. She had called 
search once, and I did not mind if she called it off a; 
time, so long as Angela did not know. I meant to ca 
the trail of Odette just as long as Angela would 2 
and no mother living should stop me. 

I rang my bell, wondering whether luncheon was 
contract. I had never lunched in my chambers, but 
suited my convenience to test the question. Wi 
caution born of postwar compulsory courtesy to lan 
I addressed Bartram on his entrance with affabk 
humor. 5 | 

“Ts your wife good at snacks?” I asked. 

“T married a second cook, sir,’’ said Bartram. 
hold with head cooks. Arbitrary in their ways, an 
and special fond of stout, which is very fatten 
second cook as is just ready to go first—with 
well in—that’s my choice, sir, and that’s Missus 

“Lunch, please—anything you can get quick.’ 

Bartram was an agreeable glacier. You were th 
seemed to say, and he thawed on the surface y 
condescended to shine. He talked freely when encou 
watching all the time for an excuse to get some ext? 
into his weekly account. I noted his competent 
movements as he laid the cloth, and observed 
chance came he was surreptitiously eying me, as 
a hungry old crow would eye a young pigeon whi 
unexpectedly developed fresh layers of fat. This ¢ 
and corrupt ex-butler saw a way to get more money 


that there had been an inquiry for the diamond. 

At last he flung a table napkin over his 2 
“Tuncheon is served, sir,’ and drew out m 
“Ragout, sir, with potatoes duchesse,”’ he annoul 
a flourish as he removed the cover from an entré 

What he called the ragout, and I the stew, was! 
and I did not glance up when he told me that hi 
floor let and his second-floor back had been grea 
turbed by the violent visit of the French gentle 
evenings before. The French gentleman had “t 
down the room until the chandelier below was di 
and the ground-floor gentleman was woke up th: 
what with the stamping and shouting eS 
house was on fire or murder was being done.” 

‘Monsieur LeCroix,” I said, “‘is large and - | 

‘Yes, sir, and it might have been passed as the irk 
of a day, but the lady has called, sir. The | 
back.” q 

“Lady? What lady?” * 

“‘A little more of the ragout, sir? The young | 
hid from the French gentleman, sir. She has ¢ 
to-day. The second-floor back was going out wh 
came first and coming in when she turned up again 

“What business ——’”’ I bozgan. 

“Quite so, sir. He didn’t say it was his busing 
went to his room and rang very loud and he said): 
these apartments for gentlemen? ” LT said: ‘Certain! 
He said: ‘That young person is here again, and tha! 
man will come hunting for her.’ He intimated t tt 
the drawing-room let must leave the house, yous 
drawing-room let, sir.’ 

“‘Pepper, please, Bartram.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir.”’ He placed it on the 
stood while I sifted it over my plate. “He sent his¢ 
ments to the ground floor, they not being acqua 
did the ground floor hold with such doings, and 
a very late riser, received the second floor in his 
hour ago, sir, and they was indignantly unanime 

- “More potatoes, Bartram, please. So a lady 
Did she ask for me?”’ 

“She made a liqueur out of you, sir. 
Monsieur Chartreuse.”’ 

“Young?” I asked sharply. Bartram nods 

“French?” I asked. 

It was just possible that Odette had come 
and had heard from Carol that she was engaged 
had never occurred to me before that Odette } 
Had she come | 4 


i 
ai 
| 
| 


She 3 


the banns? 

“Oh, sir, you know! I’m very sorry, and I di 

I should have mentioned it but for the two of t 

it up. But my house is kept very quiet and re 

I looked up into the cold, saturnine face of 
implacable landlord. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“T do not know,” I announced with 
frigid dignity. ‘‘I never met the lady for 
whom Mr. LeCroix was searching. She 
was not hidden here.” 

Bartram returned my stare with a look 
which flatly called me a liar, 


Theres he said, ‘‘the lady is in error in 
saying so.’ 
“The fady,” I hazarded, “asked for me. 


When you said I was out she told you that 
she had left something in my sitting room, 
and you let her in, I suppose.” 

“T did not admit her, sir. She was 
agitated. I said, ‘You are the lady as was 
hid from the French gentleman,’ and she 
said quick, ‘Ah, oui, oui.’”’ 

I nodded as Bartram served me once 
again with the delicious browned potatoes. 

*“And you thought she smoked a great 
many cigarettes, Bartram?” 

“That’s it, sir, I dessay. 
match box she was after.” 

I had guessed aright—I had a claimant 
for the diamond. 

“She is a stranger to _me, Bartram,” I 
said, ‘‘and her saying ‘oui, oui’ was no 
more than an excuse to get in.’ 

My landlord nodded respectfully. 

“Then Jamison was in error likewise,”’ he 
said. 

“Jamison,” I answered, hiding my sur- 
prise, “‘was a discharged servant.” 

Doubt rippled over the glacierlike fea- 
tures of my landlord. He appeared to 
reflect. 

“That’s so, sir. And he was very hot 
under the collar at getting the sack, and he 
was not the kind to stop at a word or two. 

“What follows, Bartram?” I asked, 
Sie a my meaning by glancing about the 
table. 

“Sweets, sir? Or a savory? 
a Camembert just ripe.” 

“The cheese, please.’”” As he changed 
the plates I observed that I had knocked 
Jamison out once, and should have to give 
him another thrashing. ‘‘I am surprised, 
Bartram,” I rebuked, “‘that a man of your 
experience with footmen and valets should 
listen to the malicious lies of a dismissed 
servant.” 

“Tt went all through the house, sir,’”’ the 
apologetic Bartram defended. ‘‘He told 
me you was out when Mr. LeCroix came, 
and you entered later with the lady. He 
told my missus as he had seen one of the 
lady’s slippers in your pocket. He told the 
chambermaid as you had took the lady to 
Folkestone.” 

“Folkestone?” I echoed. ‘He must 
have followed me to the station.” 

“So I understood, sir. He came back 
here ee his things and he said 3 

Wi 


It was her 


Or there’s 


“That you was deceiving your partner 
something atrocious—his words, sir, not 
mine. 

“A pack of lies, Bartram—lies from be- 
Pane to end. This lady—what is she 
ike? 

“No one can’t say as she isn’t very 
pretty in her way.” 

“Well dressed?’’ 

“Very, sir, but not enough; not as she’s 
different in that from any other lady. She 
doesn’t speak much English, sir.’ 

“You're sure she is a lady, Bartram?” 

“She tried her best, sir.” 

Bartram had an unerring eye for caste, 
and when he said that this girl tried her 
best he meant that she had failed. 

“This Camembert is excellent. Some 
more pulled bread, please. If she comes 
again when I am out say that I shall be 
back at six o’clock., Tell her in an offhand 
way that I have gone to my safe-deposit 
vault to put some valuables away.” 

“T see, sir; I’ll drop the words casual.” 

“And when shé is with me answer the 
bell promptly if I ring.” 

“T’ll be on hand, sir.’ 

This, of coursé, ineant an ear to the key- 
hole, and protected me from blackmail. 

“You'll clear my character with the 
ground-floor let and the second-floor back?”’ 

“That doesn’t matter, sir. I was second 
footman at the Paris embassy, sir, and I 
heard His Excellency say—he was a jocular 
gentleman, sir, among his equals—that the 
consul at Rouen was disputing with him 
and the consul was right, but His Excel- 
leney said: ‘A consul can’t fight an ambassa- 
dor.’ I’ve never forgot it, Mr. Charteris. 
The ground floor and the second floor can’t 
fight the drawing-room, and if they’re 
pleased to leave, let ’em leave. But I 
think, sir, with the extra trouble and ex- 
pense as you would not mind ten shillings 
a week more in the rent.’ 


‘Street, Henri,” 
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He met my reproachful stare without 
flinching. 

“The house is under observation,” he 
told me. ‘‘There’s more than one of ’em. 
I’ve been out and sent out, and there’s no 
mistake.” 

I went to the open window and looked 
about. 

“T see no suspicious prowlers, Bartram,” 
I said. 

“The young woman’’—he had dropped 
“lady” on finding that I did not know her— 
“is in a crawling taxi with her confederate, 
and there’s what I would think a plain- 
clothes man patrolling up and down.” 

It was just by chance that I saw Henri 
coming along in LeCroix’s automobile, and 
I signaled to him. I was at the curb by the 
time he had drawn up. 

‘Drive me to the safe deposit, Lombard 
I commanded, and stepped 
inside. 

I watched through the back window of 
the limousine as we went down the street. 
I saw a man frantically summoning a taxi, 
and I thought that two other taxis were in 
pursuit. This was interesting, but my ex- 
perience in the train led to caution in my 
hopes. I actually went to my safe-deposit 
bank and retired to the recesses which held 
my box, into which, for the benefit of the 
attendant, I deposited an empty match box. 
If anybody should wonder why I did not 
place the stone in safety, or why I did 
not take it to the police, or why I did not 
telephone to Captain Bentacute to inquire if 
he was after it, I will confess that I wanted 
to show it to Angela on the morrow. 
I was on my mettle to interest her by every 
possible means, and the casual production 
of that gleaming stone was bound to be a 
real winner. I chuckled as I imagined the 
story which she would invent to account 
for its appearance in my pocket. We should 
have a jolly hour over that diamond—time 
enough for the police Monday. 

As I came out of the bank I assumed an 
expression of triumph. I was sending a 
wireless out into space. My features were 
the transmitter, their arrangement the 
message. Some hundreds of persons were 
in sight, and one or two of these looked 
casually at me. If any sleuth hound were 
on my trail he would know that he was 
foiled;. that the diamond lay in safety. It 
would be useless trouble to sandbag me, or 
to decoy me into some lonely place and gag 
and search me, or to accost me as an old 
friend and to celebrate the happy reunion 
by administering knockout drops in bub- 
bling champagne. 

I stood on the edge of the sidewalk and 
surveyed the striking facade of the bank 
with a muttered “Ha, ha!’’ then carelessly 
tore up a match box into small splinters 
and let them drop into the gutter. This 
absurd playing at charades, or whatever 
you like to call it, in the prosaic streets of 
London, may strike the superior person as 
childish, but my defense is that my whole 
life at this time was a comedy. I was hay- 
ing so much fun, in such an unexpected, 
impossible, ridiculous way, that I could not 
endure a relapse, even for an hour, into 
normal. 

And who shall say that there was not 
method in my madness? This was proved 
when I turned about and caught a glimpse 
of my discharged valet, Jamison, as he 
jerked his head back into a taxi. I also 
saw a lady’s hat swiftly retire into the 
window of another taxi. With a slow dig- 
nity I said to Henri, ‘‘ Office, please,’ and 
stepped into the automobile. I went re- 
luctantly, but the office was not two 
hundred yards away, and in it was con- 
ducted a business really profitable and per- 
haps needing my presence. 

I was so topsy-turvy these days that it 
seemed unnatural to think of work or 
profits, and I do not suppose that I should 
have gone near the place but for an intense 
curiosity about my partner. How far had 
he advanced along the primrose path of 
aristocracy? What was he thinking of me? 
Had he sent Bentacute to Carol, and if so, 
why? Why had he wanted me out of Lon- 
don? Did he still wish Odette found and 
yet not found? Had the vicomte been told 
to go home? Oh, yes, there were reasons 
in plenty for me to go to my office! 

I found it a humming hive of peaceful 
industry, controlled by a soft-voiced and 
gentle-mannered LeCroix. When he saw 
me come in he stopped dictating and cooed 
in a subdued bellow to the stenographer 
that he would finish later. He beamed on 
me in silence,‘ and when we were alone no 
more than lifted his eyebrows in a polite 
restrained questioning. 
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“T have not caught up with her,” I said, 
“but I shall to-morrow. I know where 
she is.” 

No truthteller could describe any move- 
ment of LeCroix’s great red lips as curving 
into a wan smile, but I got the impression 
that if he could have smiled wanly he would 
have done so. His face, in a vain effort to 
look pale, was moderately pink tinted, and 
his once fierce, eager eyes stared dully from 
above baggy cheeks 

“The life of an aristocrat is wearing,” I 
said, noting all these evidences of want of 
rest. 

From his tired eyes dull sparks flew. 

“He sleeps till one, two, three of the 
afternoon,” he said. “But I—I must be 
here at nine.”” He yawned deeply. 

“Cards again?” 


He nodded. 
“Tn a palatial home,” -he said, caressing 
the word. ‘‘I won, but I’sat as one in a 


dream. If I-cannot get rest—but it will 
soon be over.”’ He woke to something of 
his old animation. ‘‘The way of a mother 
Roke, my boy,’ he cried. 
“Her invention, her finesse! All will come 
well! We but follow the course of Nature. 
You will see! You will approve! The 
vicomte will depart with sorrow, perhaps 
with tears; but his heart will be charged 
with tenderness for madame and for his 
lost love. Such miracles a mother can 
achieve. And thenshe can fold her daughter 
to her breast.” 

His eyes appeared to be refreshed by 
contemplation of this touching reunion, for 
they beamed on me with a tenderness al- 
most paternal. 

“You forgive Odette?’’ I asked incred- 
ulously. 

“T go further than that,’’ LeCroix an- 
nounced. “There is nothing to forgive. 
With the vicomte I dined last night at a 
great house and I sat beside a beautiful 
mondaine of an exquisite esprit. She is so 
modern that yesterday seems to have gray 
hairs. We talked of the new soul in woman, 
of her new responsibilities, her new rights 
and privileges. Odette had the right of 
choice. She had the right to flee when 
choice was denied to her. She returns to 
my house as an honored guest. Tell her 
this, Roke.”’ 

I eyed him curiously, suspicious of this 
amazing conversation. 

“The mondaine,” I said, ‘‘must have 
been very beautiful, LeCroix.’’ 

“She was a brilliant teacher, Roke, and 
I am a quick scholar.” 

I grinned and asked some questions 
about office matters. I saw that, notwith- 
standing his dissipations, my partner was 
neglecting nothing. He would not hear of 
my doing any work until I could report that 
I had had speech with Odette, had assured 
her of a welcome and had satisfied myself 
that her passport was right and her travels 
were legal. I spoke of the gambling house, 
of the raid, of Captain Bentacute, finally 
of my discharged valet, Jamison; but 
LeCroix only yawned and showed no more 
than perfunctory interest. He was no 
longer the babbling bourgeois of an older 
date, who was too vivid and eager to keep 
a secret; he was a blasé aristocrat, so 
sleepy that his secrets hid themselves. I 
left him fairly certain that some of the 
“ei Wi hounds on my trail had been slipped 

yh 

Henri flung his cigarette away as I ap- 
proached the limousine, shot two streams 
of acrid smoke from his nostrils and cackled 
the laugh of the Paris Apache. He ad- 
dressed me in his execrable French: 

“A sparrow of Auvergne with the feathers 
of a parrakeet has given me a Bradbury to 
hold the auto till she speaks to monsieur. 
Will monsieur grant the little téte-a-téte? 
If not, quick! She is coming!” 

I glanced up. A pretty girl was approach- 
ing. She was wearing the hat which I had 
seen disappear into a taxi. 

“You have the pound note, Henri,” I 
answered. ‘‘I cannot let you swindle her.”’ 

So I turned and waited. 

“Monsieur!” 

The girl lisped the word in agitated 
appeal. 

““Madame?”’ T responded with solicitous 
interest. 

“Tf monsieur could spare me five min- 
utes?” 

Her provincial French was as bad as 
Henri’s Paris argot. 

‘“‘Please drive with me, madame. I have 
an appointment and cannot delay here.”’ 

She jumped in nimbly, flinging about a 
scent so heavy that I almost thought I 
could see it. 
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“To Madame LeCroix, Henri. B 
not stop right in front of the house.” 

His flutter of an emaciated eyelid ¢ 
hardly be called a wink. He leaned ; 
and muttered: “A fleet of taxicabs 2 
trail of monsieur.’ 

His ferret eyes expressed admiration fi 
me. I nodded and got in beside the gi 

“T am Madame Bonteel,” the lac 
stammered, lifting her lids ’and peerir 
anxiously into my eyes, “and monsieur hi 
my diamond.” 

She was so agitated that she could hard 
speak plainly, and she was so pretty th 
be make-up could not entirely spoil h 

ace. 

“You are married?” I asked bland 

“Oh, yes, monsieur. Bonteel, ‘ 
bookie—he is my husband. But my di 
mond?” 

“Ah, a bookmaker?” 

“Yes, with the devil’s own luck tt 
seagon. » 

“Good luck?” 

“No, no monsieur. It began with t) 
Lincoln handicap. His book—well, mo 
sieur knows who run that race. And nj 
thousand defaulted—yes, monsieur, by 
well-known gentleman. And it came doy 
at last to the reserves, monsieur—yes, ey 


to that.”’ Her strident, somewhat nas 
voice fell to a shaking whisper. “A wife 
jewel box,” she murmured, “‘is the booki 


reserve fund—and monsieur has it.” 

“I’ve never heard of your husban 
madame.” 

“Perhaps monsieur does not back t 
gee-gees. He is well known. He mu 
settle Monday—and this is Friday—a) 
monsieur has my diamond.” 

I suppose that my eyes expressed bi 
much admiration for this neat story, { 
Madame Bonteel’s pretty penciled ro 
gathered in a frown. I did not believe 
word, but it was about the only tale w 
might induce a sentimental sporting m 
to yield up a diamond without too m 
inquiry. A bookmaker’s business is 
honor, and no subsequent explanations y 
explain away a failure to settle on Monde 

““Where is your husband’s office?” 
asked. 

“Tn his hat, monsieur. You could ; 
him at the Café Royal, or he woules 
to monsieur.’ 

‘Why did he send you?” 

“He is at Kempton, monsieur.” — 

“Why did he present me with the d 
mond?” | 

‘The lady jumped palpably, and 
gulped a strangling mouthful of air—ani 
understood. Until that instant she h 
not been certain that I had the stone, 
else that I should admit that I had it. | 

“Bonteel,” she said, “‘is a fine-appeari? 
man. He goes where he chooses. He vi 
at a gambling table with monsieur. | 
bookmaker must not gamble. His cliei 
would forsake him. Captain Bentaci 
comes. My husband fears arrest. He 
excited. He grabs his money—so.” 
dame lunged long graceful arms about ii! 
wide sweep. ‘‘He is about to go when} 
remembers that he had placed the diamo 
on the table for luck. It was in a mat 
box, monsieur, and when he had gathell 
up his money he had forgotten that it | 
held more than matches. 

“He sees you pick it up, monsieur. ¥ 
place it in your pocket—so, without kn¢ 
ing that you do it. You think you mit! 
want matches going home—you take . 
My husband waits outside. You come w} 
other gentlemen. You drive away W 
them. He has no chance to speak. 
follows. - 
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till this gentleman goes and then dist 
you ata late hour. He puts down the # 
dress 
“And lets a day pass by.” 
“His engagements at Lingfield, my 
sieur—and I was not in London. 
graphs to me. I come when I can co 
You are out this morning. I find you no\ 
Madame breathed a long sigh of rel, 
as though the diamond was in her Purse 
“Tt is very simple, madame,” I sé 


“We will ,go now to the Vine Street $ 
She choked with ind 


* “Monsieur!” 
nation. 
“And we will tell the police —— 
The lady’s face was black. 
“Tt is very simple,” I soothed. “In| 
minutes you will prove your claim.” 
Madame’s flaming eyes impu . 
stared. | 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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[if the new price of the Hupmobile 
L were *9000 instead of 1485, the proc- 
sses by which it is manufactured would 
till be the same. 


sich factory practices are not unusual 
or the costlier cars. “Chey are decidedly 
inusual for cars of the Hupmobile price. 


[hey mean the use of finer materials; 
rore searching material-tests; more scien- 
lic and precise shop and machine work; 
lore exacting inspection of finished parts. 


(he Hupmobile costs more to manufac- 
ure; and it is worth far more to its owner. 


i$ great economy, its very small repair 
sts, its day-after-day reliability, long life, 
ind high re-sale value are the things that 
rake the Hupmobile worth more. ‘They 
le the direct, tangible results of our pro- 
Action methods. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“A bookmaker does not get justice,”’ she 
said in a shrill voice. ‘‘He does not go to 
the police for anything.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘“‘My lawyers then, or my bankers. Ah, 
my bankers! You know them. You fol- 
lowed me in a taxi. I will give you a letter 
to them, and your husband can make good 
what you say. Then they will give you the 
match box and all there is in it.” 

Madame forgot those high ideals which 
had led her at her meeting with Bartram 
to try her best to be a lady. She lost her 
temper completely, and her language was 
fluent and free. I called through the tube 
to Henri, who drew up at the curb. The 
lady settled herself obstinately. I stepped 
out, raised my hat, slammed the door and 
heard her agitated scream as I jumped into 
a taxi. 

I did not look back, having full confidence 
in the capacity of Henri to handle the sit- 
uation and the lady. 

Of course it was my duty to notify the 
police then and there, but the report of the 
trial of the thief would disclose the interest- 
ing fact that he frequented the same 
gambling house as the flourishing firm of 
LeCroix & Charteris. LeCroix’s French 
clients would never understand that he had 
been no more than playing at aristocracy 
for a week. As for my English and Amer- 
ican associates—well, I might as well put 
up my shutters as to get into print over 
this. 

At LeCroix’s house Jacques welcomed me 
as in the old cheerful days, Marie had a 
pleasant smile for me, and Madame Sera- 
vin greeted me with a high dignity, which 
yet was friendly in a cool way. She had re- 
gretted her request that I should no longer 
seek Mademoiselle Seravin, she frankly 
told me. She had seen the way to dismissal 
of the vicomte. 

“The course of Nature,’ I broke in, sup- 
pressing a smile as I quoted LeCroix, but I 
got no hint as to what Nature was to do— 
madame evaded particulars. 

She had a growing fear, she admitted, 
that her daughter might not understand 
how complete was her forgiveness, and how 
all this dreadful bother was to be buried 
in forgetfulness. Madame relaxed by de- 
grees, and became not only human but 
maternal. Tears were in her eyes as she 
charged me to impress on mademoiselle 
how her arms yearned to clasp the prodigal 
daughter. 

Not that “‘prodigal” was her word. She 
almost admitted that Odette had been right 
in fleeing; and this astonished me, for she 
was not—as was LeCroix—susceptible to 
the teachings of beautiful modern ladies, 
I was pleased by her expressions of con- 
fidence. She had naturally talked much 
about me with Madame LeCroix, she 
said. Madame LeCroix trusted me—so 
did she. 

“Tt is not that a French mother would 
choose a messenger so young,” she said. 
“Monsieur will understand that. But the 
fear grows each hour on me that my daugh- 
ter will not understand. Should she not 
return when the way is clear for her!” 
Madame flung up her hands in dismay. 

I left her, convinced that she was abso- 
lutely sincere. I thought her changed atti- 
tude natural. Ifa child strays for an hour it 
is punished; if lost for a day it is received 
with caresses. I carried with me a letter— 
the outpouring of a mother’s heart, said 
madame, apologizing that it was sealed. I 
slipped out by the back alleyway, thinking 
as I went along of Odette tripping along 
that path, and I remember that I thanked 
her fervently for a flight which had led me 
straight to Angela. I strolled along the 
street with pleasant anticipations for the 
morrow, wondering sometimes how long 
the army of watchers would wait in front 
of LeCroix’s house. At my chambers I 
found the expected letter from Angela. It 
said no more than that if I still wanted to 
see Odette she—Angela—would meet me 
at the station in Oxford the next morning 
at eleven o’clock. I packed my bag and 
went immediately to the Great Western 
Hotel at Paddington. Thus I thought to 
elude pursuers, but, as I afterward learned, 
I reckoned without Bartram’s housemaid, 
the faithful friend of Jamison, my embit- 
tered ex-valet. 

After vainly trying to find Jim Shaw that 
night, I went alone to a theater and after- 
ward to a dancing club; and there I per- 
ceived one of the reasons which led my 
partner to want me out of London. Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte de Levilier and Monsieur 
LeCroix sat at either end of a table, and 
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between them on each side sat three young 
chorus girls. Unseen, I slipped away to my 
hotel. 
x 
T PADDINGTON station the next 
morning I walked from the head of the 
train, glancing into every compartment, so 
intent on my search that I did not perceive 
that the train was slowly gliding past me. 
I swung myself through the open door of 
the guard’s van, deaf to the hoarse hails of 
an indignant porter; and when the guard 
got in after me I nodded innocently and 
felt for my cigar case; but he was not that 
kind. He demanded my name and ad- 
dress, announced that I should be sum- 
moned for entering a train in motion and 
for getting into the guard’s van, and told 
me sharply that I ought to know better. I 
was in for an uncomfortable hour unless 
I had recourse to the one certain defense. 

“Tt’s the driver’s fault,’ I said con- 
tritely. “I asked hima civil question #7 

The surly guard nodded. I had him. 
The undying rancor between the two ends 
of a British train may retard its progress, 
but is an always saving note for a passenger 
to strike. 

“He was offensive,”’ I went on, “and I 
expostulated with him. He started off 
sharp at your signal so as to leave me 
behind.” 

“Sit down, sir,’ the guard said. “If I 
was to go up there and put my foot on the 
step of his cab he’d order it off. Now 
ain’t that a fine thing on my own train?”’ 

I shook my head in gloomy sympathy 
and seated myself by his little projecting 
bay window. It is pleasant to sit thus and 
look down the length of the train and watch 
it swing like a snake round curves. The 
guard gave me heated information about 
the Locomotive Engineers’ Union and how 
it would never strike when the Railway- 
men’s Union wanted a rest, and how it 
always struck when the other union had a 
passionate desire to work. By the time we 


got to Didcot he was enjoying my cigar 


and laughing bitterly at the locomotive 
engineers’ contention that engineers 
were highly skilled and entitled to look 
down on guards, who—the guard ex- 
plained—worked with their brains and not 
with their hands. 

As we drew up at the Oxford station a 
girl in white jumped from the car in front 
of me and saved herself from falling by a 
swift little graceful run. Angela’s back— 
for I recognized it immediately as hers— 
gave me three distinct thrills: one of 
poignant pain that it had been turned on 
me at Paddington, for she could not have 
been missed unless she had wished and 
planned to be; one of keen hope, for the 
back was covered by a white sports coat, 
workmanlike for the river and hinting at 
boats; and one of esthetic impersonal 
pleasure, because the back was so straight 
and springy and carried her fine head with 
such a dignified grace. 

I watched her make a wide, swift half 
circle and come to a halt by the exit. As I 
crossed she came toward me, and her little 
acted fib would completely have deceived 
me if I had not seen her get out of my train. 
I was embarrassed and awkwardly self- 
conscious, for in my dreams Angela was my 
intimate friend, but in the flesh a girl I had 
met twice, who each time had maneuvered 
me with effortless ease into a ludicrous 
position. I knew as she greeted me that I 
was a little afraid of her. I had not thought 
of this before, but as I shook hands and 
looked into those apparently innocent eyes 
I asked myself what she would be up to 
to-day. I hate to be ridiculous—so does 
everybody; and I especially hated to be the 
object of her ridicule. I was on my guard. 
Angela was gracious, but a little aloof. 

“Miss Bourne,” she said as we got into 
a taxi, ‘‘has sent me Odette’s note. I’m 
afraid I have brought you for nothing. 
Odette has not come here for the university 
or antiquity. It’s the river.” 

“Did you think,” I asked, trying to be 
clever, “‘that she had come to take an 
intensive summer course of psychology?”’ 

Angela gravely inspected my owl-like 
countenance, and neither in her eyes nor on 
her lips lurked any hint of latent fun. 

‘Oxford is the place river people go to to 
come back from,” she explained. ‘They 
all start down from here.” 

“We must follow in her wake, Miss 
Egerton,” I exclaimed with a brisk detec- 
tive manner which hid a trembling fear of 
rebuff. She showed no faint sign of inter- 
est in the proposed water trip. ‘‘We have 
the lesson of the Canadian mounted police; 
they never stop; they never leave the trail.” 
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Angela’s oblique glance was almost 
stony. 

“T have read,’ she dryly remarked, 
“that they have followed a criminal for a 
year or two, but I fail to see 

“Robert Bruce,” I broke in, “did not 
weave spider webs, but he learned a lot all 
the same. He and the spider and the 
mounted police never give up, and that’s 
our lesson. We must be in at the death.” 

Now that ending will show how rattled 
I was, and how little I realized what non- 
sense I was talking. I had come for a picnic 
with a girl, and the girl had come as a 
delegate on a mission; and her attitude 
toward me was that we had met casually 
outside the hall. I fought this point of 
view without discretion, and with every 
sentence I felt that Angela slipped farther 
away from me. Her grave, inquiring eyes 
were lifted again to mine in wondering 
rebuke. 

‘““What an odd comparison!” she said 
coldly. ‘I am not so annoyed with poor 
Odette as to wish to see her torn to pieces.” 

“Say up a tree then,” I ran on, forcing a 
laugh. ‘‘We cannot in honor drop the hunt 
until we have treed Odette.” 

Angela’s chin was projected upward, just 
as it had been when she had propped it up 
with her family tree. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Sera- 
vin ” she began haughtily. 

“At bay,” I broke in. “‘That’s what I 
meant all the time. It’s not undignified to 
stand at bay. Antlered monarchs of the 
glen do it, and prime ministers and beau- 
tiful ladies.”’ 

Angela’s lips condescended to twitch 
into the beginnings of what would have 
been a smile if vigorously encouraged. My 
embarrassed nonsense was perhaps the best 
way, after all, to lead us back to the gay 
friendliness of our last meeting. I rattled 
on, hardly knowing what stuff I chattered, 
but Angela broke in with a chill statement 
of her plans. 

“Tf it is as Ifear,” she said, “‘and 
Odette has gone, I will keep the taxi, if you 
don’t mind. I can slip in a visit or two to 
friends who live near here.” 

I looked at her with such pained entreaty 
that she instantly made a concession. 

“If you care to,” she offered, ‘‘we could 
lunch together. I will come back to the 
hotel at half past one, but I must leave 
again at three.” 

She made it clear by her manner that 
this suggestion was no more nor less than 
courtesy demanded, and she seemed to 
expect gratitude. I scowled blackly and 
shook my head in a blunt, angry refusal. 
Her calm eyes widened a trifle, but now the 
taxi slackened in front of the hotel and I 
jumped hastily out. 

“Please see if she’s there, Mr. Charteris,”’ 
she coldly requested. I was three feet away 
when she called me back. “If she is, we 
have her—up a tree.” 

She smiled as she had at Charing, and I 
smiled back and frowned and turned on 
my heel with the renewed conviction that 
I was being played with as usual. This 
humiliating knowledge brought a swift de- 
cision. Angela was coming into a boat with 
me if she had to be shanghaied. I entered 
the hotel and peered about with eyes which 
I am sure glinted with stern resolve. I 
read Odette’s name on the register, but 
was surprised and apprehensive when I 
saw that she had arrived only the day 
before. The porter’s news removed my 
fears. Odette had gone, not to return. 
She had taken the little down-river steamer 
that morning. 

“As near as I could make out, sir,’’ the 
porter told me, “‘she was planning steamer 
to Abingdon and sculling on from there.” 

“How do you mean, ‘as near as you can 
make out’?”’ I asked, eager to be sure that 
Odette was safely out of the way. 

“The young lady don’t know much 
English, sir.” 

“Nonsense! She talks English as well as 
she does French.” 

The porter shook his head. 

“Not with no Oxford accent, she don’t 
speak,” he said. 

I ran out flashing additional glints from 
stern eyes, for I perceived that shanghai- 
ing could be effected in a taxi. I should 
thus put several miles between Angela and 
these friends whom she had thought she 
would visit, and we should come to a far 
lovelier stretch of river. 

“Abingdon!”’ I shouted, and the driver 
started off as though there was a fire and I 
was chief. 

I did not dare to glance at Angela as I 
remarked in an offhand way that we had 
just missed Odette and there was hope of 
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overtaking her at Abingdon. I prey 
for the struggle of my life, but it 
became apparent that it would be ¢ 
war of inaction. Angela would not pro 
would not argue, would not even gs 
cannot even say that she mounted he 
horse; or if she did, it was not so very 
She transformed herself into one o 
maddening, amiable girls who have: 
interest in anything and pretend 
everything; who nod in the right 
and say yes and no occasionally; w 
all the vitality from talk and sap a 
ginger from life. 
I endured this for some miles, and | 
I turned round and said: “It’s 
Miss Egerton; your hat is on straig 
“Thank you, Mr. Charteris,” s 
“‘T’m glad, of course, but I wasn’t w 
about that.” ,. 
“Oh, I thought you were,” I said eu 
She smiled a flat, meaningless sm 
looked vaguely out of the wi 
though dreaming those meaningle 
which the brainless dull pretend t 
to hide the want of ideas. 
Now what can you do with a dle 
who will fall to that? In a boat yor 
duck her; in a taxi you can only” 
close your eyes—unless, that is, yo 
a whip. Now I had one, but I h 
meant to use it. I was almost cert: 
LeCroix was employing Jamison a 
sent Bentacute to Charing; I was 
confident that Bentacute had repgrtec 
Odette and I were engaged to be n 
and for this complication Angela 
rectly responsible. She should kno 
she had done. 4 
I began my tale, and soon Angel 
betrayed the dawning of intellect. 
told of Bentacute at Charing she 


and well-told story I flung an abrt 
tion. f: 
“Why has LeCroix changed?” I 
“Why, madame?” - 
Angela, choking with laughter, uti 
what she meant for an enigma. 
“T can prove your alibi,” she said 1 
teriously. \ 
“T know,” I replied with a deep gra 
“but you cannot restore confidence 
tween partners.” 
Angela, startled, reflected on this as 
looked ahead at the tower of the 
gabled roof of the Abingdon church. | 
she perceive that she was in part resp 
ble for an estrangement which must 
ously interfere with the lives of men? 
I think she did, and was sorry ani 
solved to do.as she was told, but she b 
in aroundabout way. She mocked me 
solemn, sympathetic eyes, just as she 
at Carol Bourne’s house, and she gij 
with an irresponsible gayety most 1 
coming in a descendant of John of Egr 
with martlets all over his heraldic sl 
I laughed with her for the moment 
everything was coming my way. A 
river girl by my side; Sutton Courtne} 
loveliest backwater of the Thames onl} 
miles away; a soft June breeze carryit 
scent of belated hay—who would not! 
into staid, venerable Abingdon on th 
note of elation? What did I care a 
enigmas or alibis? , = 
When Angela proposed to stop aii 
Red Lion and order the luncheon wi: 
ordered the boat I felt dizzy. This im! 
abandonment of the search for Odette! 
this workmanlike willingness to talk} 
the provisioning filled me with delight. } 
knew Abingdon as well as I did, for sh¢ 
that it would be easier to pick her up b) 
church. 
I left her under the arch of the 
trance and rushed away, resolved t 
up my pretense of deadly anger 
LeCroix. It worked beautifully. _, 
At the Nag’s Head, when I pi 
driver, he told me that a taxi had 
behind us all the way from Oxford, — 
“When I slacked, he slacked,” he 
*‘when I stopped, he stopped.” | 
This vexatious news was. con 
the appearance on the bridge five 
er of the see oe of m) 
charged servant. Everybody knows 3 
the Nag’s Head is a tiny islet hiding? 
shade of solid old Burford Brid 
stood unperceived down below an¢ 
the detestable silhouette of Jam 
crossed to the Oxfordshire side of 
Fifteen minutes later I poled 
punt beneath the low-arched b 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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lwenty Miles Each Way 


FERS OTTO 


and worth it / 


| 
) HERE are still places in America where the 
‘& audience arrives in the saddle and the hitch- 


ig post does more than support the figure of a 


afer. 
i 


' The Paramount dramas of luxurious life in the 
iansions of Fifth Avenue, the castles of old 
ngland and the chateaux of the Riviera are as 


onderful to these tanned horsemen as photo- 
lays of their lives are to the metropolitan fans. 


_Paramount Pictures draw people from longer 
stances than any other photoplays. 


“Twenty miles each way and worth it!” for 
ie folks of the open country might be trans- 
ited: ‘Twenty blocks each way and worth 


|p» 


to the city dweller, who may pass three or 


! 
‘ur ordinary theatres en route. 
\ 
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Unremitting devotion to the ideal of better 
(tertainment, better motion pictures, has not 
me unrewarded. 


| 


[f it’s a Paramount Picture 


ADOLPH 2UKOR Pres JESSE L LASKY Vice 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ LASKY CORPORATI 


EW YORK 


You people with an ounce of discrimination 
know that Paramount Pictures are everlastingly 
there. 


You know by your own business gumption and 
experience that more than 11,200 theatres are 
not showing Paramount Pictures regularly merely 
because someone said they were better. 


And you know that the greatest organization 
in the screen industry—with magnificent studios 
in England and America and with a reputation 
for success so magnetic as to draw the greatest 
talent in directing, acting, authorship and screen 
technique—did not just happen, like the mush- 
room, overnight, but was laboriously cut and 
polished, like the diamond. 

And like the diamond, the brilliance of 
Paramount Pictures is indestructible, making 
men and women tireless in quest of them, know- 
ing as they do that if it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town. 


t’s the best show in town 


ON : 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 


June 1, 1921, to September 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Roscoe (‘‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman”’ 
From James Forbes’ popular farce. 


Cosmopolitan production, ‘‘The Wild Goose”’ 
By Gouverneur Morris. 


Thomas Meighan in ‘‘ White and Unmarried”’ 
A whimsical and romantic comedy 
By John D. Swain. 


““Appearances,’’ by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


Thomas H. Ince Special, ‘‘The Bronze Bell’’ 
By Louis Joseph Vance. 


ae 


Douglas MacLean in ‘‘One a Minute”’ 
Thos. H. Ince production 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Sham”’ 
By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner. 


George Melford’s production 
“A Wise Fool”’ 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest. 


Cosmopolitan production 
““The Woman God Changed”’ 
By Donn Byrne. 


Wallace Reid in ‘‘Too Much Speed”’ 
A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan. 


“The Mystery Road”’ 
A British production with David Powell, from 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel 
A Paul Powell production. 


William A. Brady’s production, ‘‘Life’’ 
By Thompson Buchanan. 


Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘ Behind Masks”’ 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
“‘Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment”’ 
Specially written for the star by the author of 
“Three Weeks.” 


William deMille’s ‘‘The Lost Romance” 
By Edward Knoblock. 


William S. Hart in ‘‘ The Whistle” 
A Hart production 
A story with an unforgetable punch. 


“The Princess of New York” 
With David Powell 
A Donald Crisp British production from the 
novel by Cosmo Hamilton. 


Douglas MacLean in ‘‘ Passing Thru”’ 
By Agnes Christine Johnston 
Thos. H. Ince production. 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Conquest of Canaan’”’ 
By Booth Tarkington. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘ Wealth”’ 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. 


Roscoe (‘‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in ‘‘Crazy to 
Marry”’ 
By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story. 


(Coming 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
round into the shadows of the many- 
gabled church. A punt is the most perfect 
thing on the most perfect of pleasure rivers, 
if you like the girl and do not have to get 
anywhere; and there were seven cushions 
in this one, and two paddles and two iron- 
shod poles, one sixteen feet long and one a 
little lighter for Angela. I had yielded to 
sudden overwhelming temptation in reject- 
ing a boat and choosing a punt. In the 
first starry twilights of a betrothal a real 
river girl will condescend to a punt; or on 


a honeymoon or when a proposal is due.’ 


But no proposal in a punt is considered by 
a fair-minded girl as binding on the man 
unless confirmed on shore. There is a 
knack in poling, but if I had believed that 
I could manage Angela half as easily as I 
could the punt I should have felt blissful. 
I was anxious on this point. Would Angela 
shy at this languorous water conveyance 
which held for the initiated all these allur- 
ing implications? 

My speculations were rudely cut short 
by a sight of Jamison walking the towpath 
on the other side. I do not know that he 
saw that I saw him, but he walked openly 
and he carried a camera. This blight on the 
landscape woke me to knowledge of my 
surroundings. Aged, sharp-voiced dames, 
inmates of the lovely old almshouses on the 
shore, were keeping themselves young by 
quarreling about precedence, based—as I 
gathered—on date of entrance. Across the 
river rooks were cawing in raucous anger, 
and an invisible young cuckoo was clamor- 
ously demanding food from strange birds. 
A barge had almost run down a small boat 
containing an obvious honeymoon couple 
who could not scull, and the bargee’s 
language was bloodcurdling. All Nature 
which had no voice was peaceful on this 
idyllic summer’s day, but such parts of it 
as possessed tongues combined to defy the 
lulling languor of the linden-scented air. 

When Angela came swirling round the 
corner she changed her step; that is, she 
stopped short at sight of the punt, immedi- 
ately perceived that she was helpless and 
promptly came on and in. This highly 
intelligent young iady flung herself down 
on the cushions in the bow, while I took the 
lunch basket from the hotel porter and set 
it amidships. As I pushed out into the 
stream I broke an uncomfortable silence. 

“Odette,” I said casually, ‘‘has engaged 
a single scull, half outrigger.” 

“She left the steamer?’’ Angela asked, 
sitting up straight,eglancing sharply at me 
and then at the punt. 

I nodded and smiled as innocently as I 
could. 

“The boatman says she has wrists like 
rubber and that she feathers in the top form 
of a Diamond-Sculls winner. She is miles 
away.” 

“But she is coming back?” 

I shook my head triumphantly. 

“She might stop over at the Barley Mow 
across the river from Clifden Hampden, 
she told him, and go on down to-morrow, 
or she might pull all the way to Wallingford 
and catch a late train. She is to wire him 
where to send for the boat.” 

I was poling my hardest, for I had busi- 
ness with the bargee who had addressed 
such curdled words to the young couple, 
and a chase after a canal boat is not easy 
for a punt; but my triumphant eyes were 
fixed on Angela. She drew out her hatpins 
and flung down her hat. She glanced at 
her wrist watch and began rolling up her 
sleeves. She smiled faintly. The intoxica- 
tion of the punt overcame me prematurely; 
that is, I was affected before Angela caught 
the exhilaration. I must needs crow. 

“Angela,” I began in a firm, level voice. 
I peered over her head as though perceiving 
some danger to navigation. I saw her head 
jerk backward as she heard my familiar 
address. I guessed that she was fixing on 
me a dignified, repelling glance; but I glued 
my eyes on the horizon as a mariner might 
who searches for a lighthouse. ‘‘ Angela,” 
I repeated hardily, ‘‘let us be frank.” I 
paused to give a push of special power. We 
shot ahead, the punt pleasantly shivering. 
“Tf you had really wished to catch her you 
would have suggested that we head her off. 
You have never so much as hinted at that 
simple course this day.” 

Now that was a tactful speech, wasn’t 
it? I let my eyes drop as I finished it, to 
note the effect of my audacity. I was 
thrilled with a further sense of triumph, for 
Angela’s face was kind and her lips were 
again parted in a little smile. She rose and 
picked up her pole, testing its balance in a 
knowing way. She came aft to my side, 
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took her time exactly from me, and I saw 
with relief that she was no amateur. 
Double poling is a skittish business, and 
beginners always bump each other into the 
water; but Angela never touched me. 

“Splendid!” I cried. ‘I want to catch 
the canal boat.” 

“And I,” Angela softly cooed, “the 
train.” 

“The train?’ I echoed, with a fierce 
thrust which found soft mud and nearly 
overbalanced me. 

“At Culham, Mr. Charteris,” she gently 
explained. ‘‘There’s plenty of time. You 
had better go to Wallingford, I think, don’t 
you—and then work upward? You can’t 
miss her.” 

I had forgotten little Culham Station, less 
than two miles away. I was shocked into 
silence. What would I have given not to 
have called her Angela, and to wipe out my 
mad speech? 

“Ahoy!” Angela hailed, and waved her 
hand, and the bargee yelled out to the boy 
on the bank and the plodding horse was 
checked. 

““A good idea of yours,’”’ Angela com- 
mended. ‘‘We’ll have a tow down and 
make the train a certainty.” 

My answer was to curve my pole in a 
sweep to port and put the end of the punt 
on the Oxfordshire shore. I jumped to the 
bank without a word and ran down the 
towpath. I had meant to have it out with 
Jamison, anyhow, but now I intended to 
take it out of him. He was going to pay for 
my forgetfulness of Culham Station. 

A quarter of a mile below I came on him 
crouching beneath the bank holding the 
camera. My rubber-soled shoes had given 
no warning, and I towered high above him 
as he leaped to his feet, unsteadily balanc- 
ing. I stretched out my forefinger and 
gently but inexorably pushed his forehead. 
He went over backward, splash, the camera 
making a wide curve as he flung up his 
hands. It fell in midstream plump on a 
dusky eygnet. The mother swan played a 
vicious tattoo on the camera, but the father 
came for Jamison. 

These Thames swans, carefully pro- 
tected, are an impertinent nuisance at all 
times, and dangerous in the breeding season. 
I stretched desperately for Jamison’s hair, 
but he was just out of reach. 

“Paddle in, you fool!” I cried, but he 
only waved his hands wildly and went 
under again. 

I was bound to go after him. I held his 
hair and with my left boxed with the swan, 
whose taps on Jamison’s skull sounded like 
those of a monster woodpecker at a hollow 
tree. He got in a blow with his wing on my 
hand which would have broken every bone 
if it had not struck glancing. 

“Who sent you?” I said to Jamison 
when he lay panting on the grass. 

“‘T’ll have the law of you,” he snarled, 
and he turned his face. 

I wasted no further word, but ran on, 
leaving a watery trail. Behind trees I 
stripped hastily and wrung out my flannels. 
I was dressed again by the time the canal 
boat was abeam. 

“Cast off!’’ Angela called to the bargee. 

She twirled the nose of the punt and I 
stepped in. Her eyes roved over dank and 
bedraggled me, and she uttered a heavenly 
word of unconditional surrender. All she 
said was ‘Paddle,’ but no paddled punt 
will catch a train. There was also implied 
in the commonplace word a gentle con- 
sideration, for one can work harder and 
dry quicker in paddling a punt than in 
sawing wood. 

“T am sorry I called you Angela,” I said 
meekly as I cut the water with my shining 
blade. 

Angela was lolling on cushions amidships 
fingering feathery masses of meadowsweet 
which she had snatched from the bank. 
“You think,” she said as she lifted the 
heavily scented flowers to her nose, “that 
because you threw a camera in the river 
and a man after it you are a hero and can 
ask me to ask you to call me Angela.” 

“How can you see round corners?” I 
asked, surprised. 

**A wet man sat on the bank and swore 
at me when I picked up the floating cam- 
era,’ Angela explained. She drew it from 
beneath a cushion. “It’s marked ‘LeC.’” 
She looked the laughter of the morning at 
me. “I told you you would need an alibi,” 
she gibed. 

“T wouldn’t let myself believe it!’ I 
cried, pretending to flame. “I couldn’t 
think it of LeCroix. He’s a , preposterous 
old idiot, but I thought 

Angela looked at me, startled. 
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“You're not really angry with him?” she 
cried anxiously. “‘There’s a lot to be said 
for him.” 

“A great lot!” I scoffed. 
charged manservant to spy on me! Oh, a 
low-down beast! And lends his own cam- 
era—to photograph you and me!” 

Angela drooped her head. 

“He thinks I’m Odette,” she said, look- 
ing very contrite. 

“Of course he thinks you’re Odette,” I 
agreed. 

She had dropped the camera and her 
hands were resting in her lap. She sat in 
silent discomfiture. I saw a forefinger 
stretch out and trace a square on her skirt 
and then a circle and then what I thought 
was a letter of the alphabet. I stared 
stupidly at this graceful, slender finger 
making little curlicues just as LeCroix had 
described Odette as making them. My 
open-mouthed astonishment must surely 
have been noted by Angela if she had not 
been sharply jerked backward. I had acci- 
dentally run the punt bang into the bank. 
Too depressed to criticize my steering, she 
straightened up from the cushions and 
sighed. 

“Tt’s my fault,” she said regretfully. 
“Tt is, Angela.” 

“Tt’s not fair to call me Angela when I’m 
defenseless and penitent and feel a worm,” 
she protested. ‘It was only a joke, and it 
took so well. It fooled Carrie Bourne so 
neatly that I made the most of it. How 
could I know that a snake was creeping 
after you in the grass? And—oh, don’t 
look so solemn over it, and don’t say one 
word to your partner about it, and i 

“T won’t,” I promptly agreed, unobtru- 
sively steering out of the river into the en- 
chanting backwater of Sutton Courtney, 
happy in my submissive and gentle Angela. 
As she looked up gratefully I added: 
‘Words are not needed. I shall tear up the 
partnership agreement and leave his office 
forever.” 

After this ultimatum I poled with im- 
mense exertion and finally shot the punt 
beneath the overhanging branches of a 
great willow. Angela and I and lunch were 
beneath a green, sun-flecked canopy, and 
the world and care and to-morrow were 
shut out forme; but Angela was obviously 
worried at having helped to make trouble 
between partners. 

As she unpacked the basket I cried with 
enthusiasm: ‘“‘Much may be forgiven to a 
girl who can bring along a lunch like that.” 

A wintry smile flickered as she piled up 
tongue and ham on a plate for me. She 
began a gentle plea for patience with Le- 
Croix. 

“He’s not to blame, Mr. Charteris.” 

“Tf you said Roke, Angela,” I broke in, 
“it would be the fair exchange.” 

She speared a pickle very neatly through 
a narrow-necked bottle. 

“T will,” she said at length, lifting her 
fine eyes to mine for an instant, then drop- 
ping her lids, “if you will make me a 
promise.” 

“Tt’s a small word and easily said,” I 
pointed out, ““‘and I would make a large 
promise to hear it. But I will not promise 
to forgive LeCroix.” 

Angela impatiently brushed back a wav- 
ing strand which the light breeze carried 
across her eyes. The sun caught her bare, 
sun-browned arm and ruddied it beauti- 
fully. 

“You must promise more than that,’’ 
she said as she bent over and helped herself 
to chicken. I thrilled to her voice, for it 
trembled a little. “‘When he demands your 
intentions cA 

““When he what?” I asked. 

My startled utterance frightened a 
blackbird, which flew away chattering. 

Angela’s head was long and the scalp in 
the parting was very white. Why should 
she bend for so long a time, and was it 
regret that shook her shoulders? Sus- 
picious, I leaned far over the side of the 
punt as though I had suddenly seen a shark 
or a stickleback or something, and then 
twisted my neck and glimpsed her face. 
Detected, she laughed aloud, but she had 
the grace to crimson. 

We ate in a silence so deep that a shy 
swallow came to the tree overhead and 
chirped to her young to follow. She gave 
them a lesson in flying before we were found 


» out. This little intimate touch with Nature 


assuaged my hurt vanity and encouraged 
Angela. 

“Tt’s funny,” she said, 
blame me for laughing. 
only told me —— 

She fixed reproachful eyes on me. 


“and you can’t 
Ah, if you had 


“Sets my dis- 


Jul 


“Told you what?” 

“That you were going to dai 
tographer. I would have said, “ 
camera click.’” 

“Doyouthink I could have allowe 

“Tt would have proved your alib 

“Odette’s, you mean.’ 

“The same thing.” 

“But you 

“My reparation,” 
“Honor demands it.” 

“Nonsense!”’ 

“Tt is so. My poor little joke! 
sieur LeCroix and Madame Serayir 
over a girl who has lost a vicomte a 
lost herself. All is lost. All is gloor 
A hero flies to the rescue. Joy! He 
vicomte, but he will do. Anybody 
who brings Odette and a marriage 
cate home.” 

“Tt’s very funny,” I said on. 

“Some more tongue? No? Thi 
good cake. Will you have some?” 

We munched cake together while 
maliciously continued. 

“The hero is mysterious. They | 
him. Monsieur LeCroix is almost a 
Madame Seravin a tender and 
mother. But the hero will not spe 
must be gently handled. How ea: 
made to speak? Ah, a snapshot of 
together!’’ Angela melodramatical 
out her arms. “Captured!” She 
ludicrous picture of LeCroix dey 
the photograph. ‘Ah! Ah!” sh 
holding up a pretended film to tt 
“A punt! Our dear romantic Ro 
little Odette, chére petite! How hap) 
what’s this? Who is she? Bah!” 
tore an imaginary film into rags, 

Angela was very funny, but that 
my mood. I observed with solen 
sion that LeCroix and I were the) 
neither friends nor partners. This 
dissolution of business relationships 
by a word in a backwater of the 
genuinely impressed Angela. She 
my face for some time, and it conyin 
for she became serious. 

“Tf I should be the one to make i) 
between Monsieur LeCroix and yi 
said with winning earnestness, sl 
never forgive myself. It would ¢| 
memories of hours that have be) 
pleasant. Never let him know t. 
know that he has put | 
track. Don’t quarrel with him.” 

She looked out through the bra 
the still water and at the old mii 
distance, and her eyes were wistfu. 

‘Promise, Roke,”’ she implored. 

I could not stand an instant agai) 
pleading. 

“Of course, Angela.” 

She turned her head and thar 
with a look. Our eyes held for a 
stant. Then she began washing 4 
the side, while I smoked a cigar 
lazily watched her deft, quick mo’ 
When she finished packing the bei 
dreamed, resting back on the cushil 
I basked, watching her dream; ! 
were so still that a living blue bu 
up amidstream, swerved and aligl 
twig not five feet from us. The s 
liant bird actually looked at rH 
less watchers, then glanced de 
flashed into the water and flew 4 
a little fish in his mouth. Ang! 
were parted and her eyes were WiC 

“Nobody,” she murmured, “ey! 
kingfisher so close.” 


Angela br 


’ T answered with a 
geration of manner to hide my en@ 
ment at stating what was to me 3 
truth. 

She flushed red, to my surprise, \ 
that she would never betray a k# 
Her hand, palm upward, rested on}! 
wale. Without uttering a word I 
the diamond into it and pretent! 


opened my eyes suddenly to i 


gem, and that she seemed more }!P 
than amused. I told her the w 
story, to which she listened with & 
serious attention, which missed# 
humor I put into it. At the endsll 
surprising request, to which I acié 
mediately. She asked me to let 
the diamond until Monday. | 
“Tt’s such a beauty,’’ she sai 
you can’t do anything about i= 
anyhow.” 
The punt—I have told you of 
liar effect of that exhilarating wat 
and the sheltering curtain of le: 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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he companionable swallows and_ the 
jendly kingfisher, had combined to pro- 
uce an illusion that Angela and I were ina 
orld of our own, where we made our own 
ules. If she had asked me to give her the 
iamond I should promptly have handed 
over, so you may measure the depth of 
y intoxication. It seemed to me quite 
sxasonable that Angela should burden her- 
lf for a day or two with the responsibility 
f this costly stone, and quite natural that 
he should be sitting silently there gazing 
ito its depths. 

As she looked at it her forefinger traced 
n her lap the letter “‘L.’’ This second dis- 
lay of Odette’s peculiar mannerism set me 
» thinking, but there was only one pos- 
ble explanation. The two had been to- 
sther for some time as nurses, and one 
ad picked up the trick from the other. I 
m sure that Angela spelled out a word, but 
could read only the capital letter. Had 
1e written a name? I was jealous. What 

dangerous exposure of her innermost 
oughts she might some day make. 

Angela looked up suddenly, and I am 
ire that she saw that I had been watching 
er hand; but she did not know that she 
ad been spelling names. 

“T’m staying with friends not very far 
way,’ she said. “I’m going through 
ondon on Monday afternoon.”’ 

“T’ll meet you at the train,” I promptly 
id, ‘‘and I hope that you will have dinner 
mewhere with me.” 

She declined the dinner, but asked me to 
eet her at Paddington at four. 

“You shall have your diamond then,” 
iesaid. “‘ You are good to let me live with 

ever Sunday.” She unfastened the 

inter from the gnarled root and ordered 
e from the stern. ‘I feel like working,” 
esaid as we shot from our shield of leaves. 
1e poled down the lovely backwater, past 
e quaint old houses and the sluiceway 
id down to the sleepy mill. 
“The lower pool,’ I said, “is more 
-autiful than this.’ 
“Tknow,” Angela answered as she turned 
e punt with a deft, graceful sweep, “but 
ere isn’t time.” 
I had been stretched full length, staring 
i ora at the sky, but now I sat up 
arply. The long June twilight is the true 
ver hour. 


I, however, 
etended cheerful acquiescence, and was 
varded by a smile of gratitude. We wan- 
ved in the punt as her fancy willed, lazily 
sking in the afternoon sun, until at 
gth she glanced at her watch and cried 
¢ in dismay: 

“Oh, quick, quick! I’ll miss it!” 
bam easily do it,’’ I answered. “You 


‘Tll_ send somebody back with the 
at,” I said. 

When she answered that she thought I 
fm to take it back myself I agreed 


i I poled round into Culham Cut. 


mptly, but looked down at my muddy, 
lraggled flannels. 

‘It isn’t that,” she denied. 

_ nodded, understanding. She had a 
gid reason, no doubt, for wishing to 
)(rney alone. I struck while the iron was 
h; in other words, while Angela was 
ayroving my course in letting her slip 
aay without protest or comment. 

As you said,’ I remarked, “we must 
fil Odette—for her protection and mine. 
[you hear of her, or from her, of course 
yv'll wire.” 

Oh, of course, Roke.”’ 
: Ay nerves tingled to that frank friendly 
oke” and to the hope of another day 

h her. I was poling, looking ahead, and 
ela was lounging on cushions, facing 

so that I saw, and she could not see, a 
it figure ludicrously topped by a tall 
hat outlined far ahead on the towpath 
a inst the afternoon sky. LeCroix was 
tl only man I knew who could cover so 
mh of the horizon, and no other living 
aan being would have dared to come to 
tl river in that hat. 
| reflected that a telegram from Jamison 
y from Abingdon would have given Le- 
1x time enough to catch a Culham 
n. I was glad that he had come. He 
that I was not with Odette. All 

nonsense would be ended. I have a 
_Tecollection that Angela was telling 
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me a story, and that she smiled and I 
laughed and it seemed to be all right, but 
I was speculating on LeCroix’s course. He 
melted out of the landscape as I wondered, 
and this seemed to tell me that he would 
have the sense not to show himself. 

I passed the spot where he had appeared, 
without a glance at the bank, fearing to 
hear a stentorian hail; but all Nature was 
silent. As we approached the footbridge 
which crosses the cut I saw the thatch of 
his head through the railings. He was evi- 
dently lying flat on the bridge and would 
see us pass directly underneath. 

I was glad that Angela was hatless and 
looking upward. What ashock for LeCroix! 
He wos comfortably certain that unhappy, 
misguided Odette was under my wing and 
in that punt. Folly and self-will had led 
her to decline a coronet, but she was safe. 
I, who a few days before had been a detri- 
ment, was now the salvation of Odette. No 
one could point the finger of scorn at her 
when she chose to return from her unholy 
wanderings as the affianced of his partner. 
I expected, as I shot from under the narrow 
bridge, to hear a bellow of rage; but again 
all Nature was silent. LeCroix was learn- 
ing manners, I remembered, from an aris- 
tocrat of the old school. 

That Culham Cut has a bottom of 
tenacious mud, and my pole sank a foot 
with every stroke. Angela glanced again 
at her watch and snatched up a paddle. 
We knelt side by side and worked like voy- 
ageurs in the rapids. 

“There’s always a rush like this at the 
end,” I said, laughing. 

“You have had a lot of river experience,” 
Angela answered dryly. 

“You are no novice yourself,” I retorted 
bitterly. 

But banter ceased as breath came short. 
She pointed and I swung the punt in. She 
snatched up her hat and jacket, sprung to 
the bank and sprinted across a close- 
cropped meadow, calling out: ‘“‘Monday— 
four!” 

“T’ll be there.”’ 

I watched her out of sight and turned to 
see the punt slowly drifting down the cut. 
I walked down to the lock and retrieved it 
there. 

The lock keeper remembered the French 
girl who had passed that morning in a half 
outrigger. 

“T never could ’a’ believed as one of them 
eners could handle a boat like her,’’ he 
said. 

I heard the train which I hoped bore 
Angela thunder across the bridge in the 
distance, and I turned and poled back to 
Abingdon, lonely but filled with a pleasant 
melancholy. I feared that LeCroix would 
ask for a lift; but for the third time all 
Nature was silent, and I was left free to 
think what Angela had said and done at 
each point in the downward journey. 

At Abingdon I bought some sandwiches 
and rushed to a train just departing. I saw 
from the corner of my eye a brilliantly 
shining tall hat, but LeCroix did not hail 
me. This aristocratic reticence filled me 
with joy. I was left alone in my compart- 
ment to munch my food and dream of 
Angela. At Slough I was startled by a sten- 
torian cry. LeCroix bustled in with loud 
exclamations of pleasure. I slipped his 
water-logged camera to the other side of 
me and expressed wonder at his presence. 

“‘T, too, love the vernal woods and the 
innocent pleasures of the country,” he said. 
“T have been to Windsor.” 

I gazed at this monster of deceit with 
wonder as he asked for news of Odette. I 
confessed failure once more, and he only 
chuckled and expressed a hope for better 
luck next time. Contact with the vicomte 
had made a superb diplomatist of him, and 
he was accepting defeat with aplomb. He 
rolled out praise of Odette, just as though 
he had not seen another girl in a punt with 
me and just as though he still hoped for an 
alliance between the houses of Charteris 
and Seravin. While he was _ pensively 
dwelling on the virtues of Odette and gazing 
out of one window, I flung his camera out 
of, the other. So now was destroyed any 
evidence that LeCroix had set watchers on 
me, and the tranquillity of the future was 
assured. 

I never admired my Gascon partner so 
much as during that journey. He hummed 
snatches of French songs. He burst some- 
times into joyous laughter. He leaned 
back as far as his hat would allow, gazed at 
the roof of the car and murmured sentimen- 
talisms about the adorable Odette. Un- 
accustomed to outdoors, his face was beet 
red from sunshine and his enormous collar 
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was a mere rag; but his hat still shone and 
his eyes were radiant. I gradually got 
anxious as I became convinced that he 
was not acting, and was troubled by the 
sly, understanding glances which he flung 
at me. 

At Paddington we took a taxi together. 
When he drcpped me at my rooms he 
patted my shoulder affectionately, squeezed 
my hand hard and as his taxi was about to 
start he dropped his enormous eyelid in the 
most prodigious, significant wink I ever 
saw achieved. 

“When you are ready to address a 
guardian, my boy,” he said in a voice 
tremulous with great meanings, ‘‘you will 
not find him deaf.” 

I stared after tie departing taxi, dazed. 
Was he blind? Nob, not even shortsighted; 
his eyes were exceptionally keen. He could 
not have mistaken Angela for Odette. I 
went into my house, shaking and trembling 
as I came to the inevitable conclusion— 
Angela was Odette. 

In the dusk I saw a figure lounging in the 
long chair in my sitting room, and it was 
the voice of Jack Saumarez that hailed me. 

I suppose I answered, and that my voice 
was peculiar, for he cried out: “‘What’s the 
matter, old chap?” 

I switched on the light and he turned his 
good eye on me and promptly sat up. 
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“What is it?”’ he asked. 

“Nothing is changed,” I answered, pull- 
ing myself together, “except a name.” 

“Has she taken yours, what?” he asked. 

“No; but she will,’ I responded, and 
that was my first knowledge that I loved 
Angela and meant to marry her if I possi- 
bly could. 

Jack laughed and 
warmly. 

“Don’t let her find out you’ve been drivin’ 
Cherry’s French housemaid about town in 
a swank motor car, what!” 

I stared at him. 

“The diamond!’ I cried. 

He nodded. 

“Pulled it out with the bank notes, I 
suppose, and left it here, what!” 

‘And I never thought of you, old man,” 
I said, crestfallen. ‘“‘How stupid!” 

“Never mind. I’ve got it back. A long 
story, and no time. I’m for a train.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘Quick,’ he said, 
‘and ask your man to whistle up a taxi.” 

“Sorry, Jack, I haven’t it here.” 

He looked surprise and disappointment. 

“In your safe, what? Could you dig it 
out to-morrow morning?”’ 

I shook my head, embarrassed enough, 
you may be sure. 

“Ah!” Jack cried. “In bank! Monday 
morning will save me.” 
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I stammered out what was nearly { 
truth. ' 

““T—J—asked the girl to keep it for m 

He drew back a step and looked at me 
silent reproach. ¥ 

“T can’t see her till Monday at four,’ 
said humbly. 

He turned a shoulder. 

“Two hours too late,” he said. 

“Jack!” I cried in misery. . 

He turned and contorted his built-, 
face into a smile. 

“T’ve heard,” he cried in his old, chee 
manner, ‘of killing two birds with ¢ 
stone; but two girls? What!” He laugh 
and sat down. ‘Yes, I’ve a girl too. T' 
told you about her.” 

“All right this time?” 

“Tt will be,” he announced confident 

We shook hands in mutual congrai 
lation. 7 

“T wish I was as sure,” I said. 

Jack stared at me, then winked. TI} 
slow, sly droop of the lid over his good ¢ 
held half as much meaning as LeCroi 
contortion. But I did not care what Ja 
knew. I only wanted him to go. I want! 
a chance to think. Angela—Odet) 
Odette—Angela; these names were whi! 
ing in my brain. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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oratorical pose and began: “‘For the bene- 
fit of those, if such there be, who may not 
have heard this classic, I will introduce it 
by saying that one summer some years ago 
I was at Coney Island, and went to see the 
spectacle of the Johnstown Flood as repro- 
duced in a cyclorama for the small sum of 
twenty-five cents admission and no reserved 
seats, and with real water for the flood. 

“The spectacle had a lecturer, and as the 
picture was shown this is what he said: 
“Twas the night before Memorial Day in 
the beautiful city of Johnstown, nestling 
among the verdure-clad hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in yonder hall the local G. A. R. 
are preparing for that celebration on the 
morrow when they shall march with falter- 
ing footsteps to the graves of those who 
died that this country might live in its 
gee-lorious unity as one and indivisible—as 
E pluribus unum, if you will pardon my use 
of the Latin tongue for the nonce, which so 
well expresses my thought—and lay upon 
those grassy but sacred mounds these 
tributes of eternal and comradely love and 
affection plucked by the fairy fingers of the 
golden children in the mossy dells. 

“All is peace and happiness in our fair 
city. In the minds of its busy husbandry 
there is no intimation of the dread disaster 
of to-morrow. At yonder station the Pitts- 
burgh Express is waiting to carry to the 
Manchester of America those of the citizens 
of peaceful Johnstown who prefer to spend 
this hallowed holiday in the busy marts of 
trade, for even in this fair city there were 
those who put the sordid clutch of wealth 
above the shining rewards of patriotic 
remembrance. All is peace and happiness 
in our fair city. The hour is twilight and 
through the windows of the happy homes 
twinkle the beams of many a prosperous 
fireside sanctified by love and affection and 
made musical by the tinkling laughter of 
merry children. 

“*But hark! Hark! Hark! What now 
impends? There comes a burst of thunder 
sound—the roar of waters—the clatter of 
hoofs! Who rides? Who rides? John 
Baker! John Baker! And as he rides he 
cries: ‘‘My God, the dam has bust!’’’”’ 

There was a clamor of appreciation over 
Hollister’s rendition of the old favorite, led 
by the President, who shouted, “Fine, 
Hank! You never did it half so well.” 

When the table had quieted Enderly 
rose. 

“Boys,” he said, “Jim’s time is almost 
up, and I’ve got a few things to say before 
he goes.” 

“Oh, wait until to-morrow, you crape 
hanger!’’ they shouted at him. “Elliott 
hasn’t sung Sweet Adeline yet.” 

“T can’t help it,’’ Enderly told them. 
“Tlliott can sing after I finish.” 

“He'll probably be erying by that time,” 
said Hollister, *‘if what you are going to 
say is half as serious as you look.” 

“Tt’s serious enough.” 

“What is?’’ asked the Prezident. 
there signs of trouble?” 

““A few—here and there.” 
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“What do you think, Henry:” 
President turned to Hollister. 

“T think Cato is a bit jumpy. He’s let- 
ting that gang of reformers and uplifters 
frighten him. There’s nothing in sight that 
cannot be overcome by playing practical 
politics as we know how to play it.” 

“Did you ever hear Disraeli’s definition 
of a practical politician?’’ Enderly asked 
Hollister. 

‘“*No; what was it?” 

‘Disraeli said a practical politician is 
one who perpetuates the blunders of his 
predecessors instead of striking out into 
blunders of his own.” 

“Well, Disraeli was a practical poli- 
tician.”’ 

“And an impractical one, too, for want 
of a better term.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“You said, Henry, that I am frightened 
by the reformers and the uplifters, and that 
there is nothing in the situation that cannot 
be composed by practical politics. Do I 
quote you correctly?” 

“You do; that is what I said, and I de- 
plore the first part of it and insist on the 
second part.” 

“T appreciate your regret, Henry,” said 
Enderly, ‘“‘but condemn your judgment. I 
call your attention to the fact that we have 
been applying the curative processes of 
practical politics to the public unrest and 
discontent with our party organization for 
quite a time, and that the public discontent 
is still to be observed, and the reformers 
and uplifters are still with us. Perhaps 
Disraeli wasn’t so far wrong, after all.’ 

“What of it?’’ asked Hollister. “‘They 
are not getting anywhere. You can’t make 
me believe that the people are not intelli- 
gent enough to see into their motives. My 
experience is that a reformer is a man who 
is out and wants to get in. You never heard 
of a reformer who had what he wanted. As 
soon as he gets what he wants he joins the 
organization. The people are too smart not 
to see that.” 

“Don’t bank too much on the intelli- 
gence of the people,” Enderly replied. 
“The people act from impulse, not from 
reasoned processes. They feel, rather than 
think. They accept, rather than inquire. 
As for mass intelligence now, that is nil, or 
almost so. We parrot after Lincoln that we 
can’t fool all the people all the time, but 
we can, and have, and so have others, and 
our danger is in that fact. We have no 
monopoly in the fooling privileges. Why, 
look at all this restrictive legislation we 
have been forced to enact in the past few 
years. What was behind that? It all 
originated with the reformers, who act on 
the theory that what they think is right 
for the people is right, who assume for 
themselves some omnipotent quality of 
decision in the regulation of the affairs of 
the people—and get away with it!—be- 
cause the people believe the label on the 
bottle and never analyze the contents of it. 
We had to sail with the wind. Otherwise 
we should have been wrecked. 
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“T could name a dozen of those restr. 
tive laws that had no reason save he, 
baked theory and blind bigotry of asa, 
on what existed, and existed not une: 
fortably to the people at that, but that h| 
the popular virtue of plausible presentati| 
and curative assertion. Now the grea) 
intelligence a man has the less resilient : 
is to restriction. You cannot deny th) 
And yet, with the claimed growth of pv. 
ular intelligence in the United States con} 
a mass of legislation, that has hardly beg) 
as yet, restricting the activities, pleasur, 
the very lives of the people; and they 1; 
only submit to it but cemand it, beea 
the specious proponents of it have ma 
the alleged virtues of it plausible, a| 
because they have made the people thi; 
that by it they are penalizing those few w) 
have, by a superior intelligence, secured | 
sults for themselves greater than those tl 
come to the mass. 

“The theory of the growth of popu’ 
intelligence in this country is absoluti 
refuted by this increasing and accept! 
amount of restrictive legislation, throttli 
business, throttling commerce, dictati’ 
human conduct, standardizing acca | 
to certain economic and pseudosociologi| 
principles the lives of our citizens. Do) 
talk to me about mass intelligence, noi, 
smart people. We are a lot of rabbits.” | 

“Which fact does not work to our orgé! 
ization’s detriment,’’ commented Hollist; 

“Exactly so, but which fact will work) 
our detriment unless we take greater he) 
of it than we show signs of doing | 
present.” } 

“What do you mean, Cato?” asked t) 
President. | 

“T mean that we have drifted along wi 
this radicalism, this uplift, this refor| 
these attacks on capital, these assaults | 
that conservatism that has held t] 
country steady and made us what we a| 
until we are now at a place where we fe 
one of two contingencies—either we mu 
take it over or it will take us over.” 

“Take us over!’’ roared Hollister. “Wl 
we can go out and smash all that stuff a| 
time we want to.” 

“No, we can’t, Henry. They ha| 
created an impression among the peo} 
that a lot of things are wrong. Now sol 
things are wrong, but not so many ast 
reformers say are wrong, and most thin 
are not so wrong as they are held to be; b 
the people don’t diagnose—they destroy 

“They can’t destroy us,’’ asserted Tur 
bull. “We’ve got the organization.” 

“T admit it would be pretty difficult i 
them to destroy the machine,’ Ender 
answered, “‘but they can throw a lot 
monkey wrenches into it, and interfere Ww! 
its effectiveness, which amounts to t 
same thing. After all, we stop at a certa 
point. We can name candidates and frar 
platforms and lay down policies, but it 
the people who provide the votes. There 
where they have the constant advantage 
they have the voting say. What differe 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
does it make, and where do we benefit by 
naming our own candidates if those candi- 
dates are not elected?”’ 

“‘T gather,” said Hollister, who had 
listened impatiently to Enderly’s talk, 
“that you think we should join them.” 

“Not at all,’’ Enderly replied, smiling at 
his big colleague; ‘but I do think they 
should be induced to join us.” 

Enderly stopped here, and looked around 
the table. His guests had been listening 
eagerly, and his final suggestion was so 
revolutionary that they all stared at him in 
amazement. Hollister leaned forward and 
scowled. 

“Do you mean to let them into the 
organization?’’ he asked. “‘That would be 
a hell of a note.”’ 

“Not let, Henry, but get. There’s a 
good deal of difference in the procedures.” 

“‘T don’t follow you,”’ protested Hollister. 
““Seems to me you are talking at random. 
Why should we truckle to those fellows 
who have been knifing us for years? We 
ean lick them. We always have, and we 
can do it again. I’m against it.” 

“Henry,” said Enderly, “‘in my feeble 
way I have been trying here to define the 
temper of the public mind, to count the 
beats of the public pulse. I repeat, we, are 
now at a place where we must shift ground, 
or seem to, or the ground will be shifted 
for us without our having anything to do 
with it. We’ve got to take this radical 
element into camp.” 

“Over my dead body,” 
lister. 

“Not at all; with your glad acclaim, 
assent and your invaluable assistance. Our 
old friend Hamlet may have been mad, but 
in one of his sane moments he pronounced 
the basie principle of all successful politics, 
as follows: ‘Assume a virtue, if you have it 
not.’ ” ‘ 

“Do you mean ” began Hollister. 

“T do,”’ Enderly replied. “I mean that 
if they will not play our game, as they cer- 
tainly will not, we must play theirs and 
beat them at it.” 

“You want me to pose for a reformer?”’ 
exclaimed Hollister. ‘“‘I’m damned dd 

“Not at all, Henry. Calm yourself. I 
want the reformers to pose for you.” 

There was the screech of an automobile 
horn outside. 

“There they are,’’ said the President, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘On time to the dot. 
The punctuality of those keepers of mine is 
appalling and exasperating, especially Ar- 
nold’s. Arnold is a most estimable secre- 
tary, but he is so exquisitely precise that he 
seems inhuman at times. He never missed 
an appointment by a second, and he never 
lets me miss one either. That whole White 
House organization exists for no other 
purpose, apparently, than to make a time 
machine out of me. I’m not a free moral 
agent. I’m a creature of Arnold’s infernal 
schedule of engagements. Some day—oh, 
well, what’s the use? I’ve had a three- 
hours’ parole, anyhow. Thank you, Cato, 
and thank you all, boys. I’ve enjoyed my- 
self immensely.” 

He rose and made his good-by. Enderly 
walked to the door with him. 

“Cato,” the President said, “I am in- 
terested in what you have been telling us. 
I’d like to hear more about it. Can you 
and Hollister and Pondevero come over at 
nine o’clock on Tuesday night? I’ll be free 
from that time on.” 

“Certainly. I’m going to New York on 
the Congressional Limited at four o’clock, 
but I'll be back Tuesday afternoon, and 
I’ll engage to bring Pon and Henry. Then 
we can talk it out, and there’s a lot in what 
I have been saying, let me tell you.” 

“All right; Tuesday night at nine is an 
engagement. Thanks again for a happy 
time and a fine breakfast. Good-by.” 

The President walked quickly to his 
waiting automobile; the driver and foot- 
man saluted; the secret-service men stood 
close by until the President was safely in 
his car and then jumped into theirs; the 
two attending local policemen shattered 
the Sabbath stillness with the roar of their 
starting motorcycles, and the little proces- 
sion swept away towards the White House. 
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SIGHT at the capital in those days as 

familiar as the Washington Monu- 
ment, and more interesting, was the tri- 
partite political combination that was 
made up of Cato Enderly, Henry Mans- 
field Hollister and Lemuel Pondevero. 
“The Sagacity Sandwich,”’ old Elias Allen- 
ton called it one day when he saw Hollister, 
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Enderly and Pondevero on their way to a 
conference—the great bulk of Hollister on 
one side, and the lesser but impressive bulk 
of Enderly on the other, and the frail wisp 
of a Pondevero between the two; and the 
designation stuck, not because the envelop- 
ing Hollister and Enderly were not saga- 
cious, but because thein-between Pondevero 
notably was. 

They had arrived at such a triple dicta- 
torship of their party that they had most 
to say in the naming of the candidates, 
most to say in the framing of platforms, 
most to say in the designation of poli- 
cies, and the last word in campaign man- 
agement. After successful elections they 
maintained discreet, flexible but potent 
direction both of those elected and of the 
machinery that elected them. Hollister had 
been in the Senate two terms before En- 
derly and Pondevero came, and the Senate 
association of the three cemented the polit- 
ical association. They made a combination 
that won more times than it lost, and at 
the time of Enderly’s breakfast they were 
firmly in control. 

Enderly and Pondevero were past sixty, 
and Hollister in his early fifties. Enderly 
had a great deal of money, Pondevero had 
plenty of money, and Hollister an income 
of a few thousands in addition to his salary. 
Enderly liked politics because of the power 
of it, Pondevero because of the intrigue of 
it, and politics was the breath of life for 
Hollister. Enderly handled men, Pon- 
devero conciliated them, and Hollister 
commanded them. Enderly had the greater 
ability and mental capacity, Pondevero the 
greater tact and diplomacy, and Hollister 
the strength, the force, the cold courage 
needed to make decisions operative. En- 
derly reasoned, Pondevero cajoled, but Hol- 
lister used a club. Enderly had a humorous 
philosophy, Hollister a philosophical humor, 
but Pondevero had no humor at all. He 
was as serious as he was secretive. 

Enderly was an energetic man, Pon- 
devero a busy man, and Hollister a lazy 
man until stirred: Then he was a marvel of 
action. Enderly used money in politics as 
a lever, Pondevero used it as a salve, but 
when Hollister had to use money to dig 
into a situation, or out of one, he did not 
use money like a spade, but like a steam 
shovel. Fundamentally their views of the 
game they played and the men who played 
it with them were the same. They knew all 
the quirks, weaknesses, foibles, crooked- 
nesses of politics and the politicians, their 
humbug, their bunkum, their selfishness, 
their sectionalism, their provincialism and 
littleness, and such good as was in them. 

They had a full appreciation of the 
hypocrisies and hokum of their pursuit, 
and none of them had any scruples over 
adopting any political expedient that 
seemed feasible, but Enderly and Hollister 
never insulted their own intelligences by 
pretending their motives were patriotic or 
for popular good, while Pondevero was out- 
wardly easy of conviction of the purity and 
patriotism of the motives of those with 
whom he dealt, applauded them, praised 
them, used them, but understood them, 
also, as well as his two colleagues. He had 
a different method, that was all. 

On one niain point they were all agreed: 
They were all conservatives, all firm be- 
lievers in the rights of property, and not 
at all impressed with the clamor of or for 
the common people. They thought the 
common people were doing very well, all 
circumstances considered, and getting all 
they deserved in view of their utter lack of 
appreciation of their own latent powers, 
and had no intention of informing the 
commonalty of what those powers were or 
how they might be exercised. However, 
all three of them were expert at trimming 
their own sails, and the sails of their candi- 
dates, to even a faint breeze of popular 
desire or fancied desire, and they had 
ridden out many a vociferous demand for 
change and reform, and gone on their re- 
actionary ways serenely and effectively. 
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NDERLY notified Hollister and Pon- 

devero of the President’s request and 
asked them to dine with him at the Metro- 
politan Club at half past seven Tuesday 
night. The two were waiting before the big 
fireplace in the great hall when Enderly 
arrived. 

“Howdy, . boys,” he said. 
some dinner.” 

They took the elevator to the dining 
room, and after they had selected their 
table and were seated Enderly said: ‘‘I’ve 
got a lot of things to say, and as I’ll have to 


“Let’s get 
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say them to Jim there’s no use in going into 
what I have in mind here. Economy of 
effort is my slogan. What will you eat?”’ 

The meal was typical of the men. Hollis- 
ter nourished his huge bulk with oysters, 
a Potomac bass, a great steak, a dish of 
potatoes Anna, and sundry other comes- 
tibles. Enderly had terrapin and a duck, 
while Pondevero fussed with a single chop 
that must have come from a pygmy lamb, 
and a slight salad. Hollister and Enderly 
had champagne, and Pondevero a small 
glass of sauterne. 

Enderly and Hollister talked mostly of 
Senate matters during the meal. Pon- 
devero made an occasional whispered com- 
ment. They sat over their coffee and 
cigars until a quarter to nine and then 
Enderly said “It’s time to go,’”’ and they 
left the club, walked along H Street to 
Lafayette Square, cut diagonally across the 
square to a point opposite the Pennsylvania 
Avenue gate to the White House, crossed 
the asphalt there and went up the walk to 
the portico. 

The front door opened as they ap- 
proached it, and they were greeted by the 
head usher: ‘‘Good evening, gentlemen; 
the President is expecting you. He’s in his 
study.” 

The usher took their coats, hats and 
sticks, and they walked up the main stair- 
case to the second floor, preceded by the 
usher, who rapped on the study door. At 
the President’s ‘‘Come in” he threw the 
door open and announced them: ‘‘Senator 
Enderly, Senator Hollister and Senator 
Pondevero.”’ 

“Good evening, boys,’”’ said the Presi- 
dent. ‘‘Glad to see you.” 

They entered a rectangular room with a 
fireplace of white marble surmounted by 
a gold-framed mirror on one of the long 
sides of the room, and a row of bookshelves 
on the other. There were two windows at 
the far end of the room, giving out over the 
South Portico, from which the Mall and the 
Monument could be seen, a big mahogany 
desk not far from the windows and at right 
angles to them, with the President’s chair 
so disposed that he sat with his back to the 
light. There were several vases of flowers 
about the room, half a dozen more or less 
comfortable chairs, a couch, and a table 
piled with papers, documents, books and 
reports. A map or two hung on the walls, 
and the pictures of a couple of former Presi- 
dents. There was a globe, heavy volumes 
overflowing the shelves to the carpet here 
and there, but save for two or three books 
on the President’s desk, and the case for 
letter paper, the blotter and inkwell, the 
desk was clear. 

“All cleaned up,’ said the President, 
waving his hand over the top of his orderly 
desk, “‘and in a highly receptive mood for 
your communications. Make yourselves 
comfortable,’ he continued. “‘I’ll sit here 
at the desk.” 

The visitors selected chairs, ranged them 
by the desk so they sat facing the Presi- 
dent. Automatically they came into their 
accustomed positions—Enderly on one 
side, Hollister on the other and Pondevero 
between. 

The President laughed. ‘‘ You present to 
me Uncle Elias Allenton’s Sagacity Sand- 
wich, I observe,” he said, ‘“‘ which warns me 
to be discreet. An invulnerable combina- 
tion. Somebody will write a book about 
you three one of these days.” 

“You flatter us,’’ said Hollister, “and 
excite my curiosity, at least. What sort of 
book?” 

‘‘Something after the manner of The 
Three Guardsmen perhaps, but not ex- 
actly that. The author will call it The 
Three Guardians, possibly.” 

“He'll call it The Three Galoots unless 
we get hold of this present situation,”’ said 
Enderly. 

“What is the trouble with the present 
situation?”’ asked the President. ‘‘We are 
in good shape before the country. We have 
two years to go before there is a presiden- 
tial election. We have working majorities 
in the House and Senate, and certainly we 
have enough political acumen to take care 
of ourselves. Everything looks shipshape 
to me.” 

“Me too,” said Hollister. 

“What do you think, senator?’’ asked 
the President, turning to Pondevero. 

“Outwardly the situation seems satis- 
factory,’’ Pondevero answered; ‘‘but on the 
other hand there may be disturbing in- 
fluences not apparent to me, and while that 
possibility exists I prefer not to venture an 
opinion save to say that we must take a 
middle course.” 
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“ Spoken like a true pussyfoot,” la} 
Hollister. “The illumination of this }} 
sition is now up to you, Cato. Go 
and tell us what is on your mind.” 

Enderly crossed his legs comfon} 
puffed his cigar well alight and } 
“*You’ll have to humor me, boys, if }k 
a bit discursive. I’ve got a good dj 
hay down on this proposition, as we uy 
say on the farm, and it will take me} 
a time to get it cocked and ready f) 


wagon of your consideration. As ag; 
T’ll say I agree with you, Jim, that) 
outward.appearances things seem to| 
order. We are in fair shape befoy) 
country. We have two years to go, a| 
have control of Congress. On the ff 
it, all that seems necessary is for us} 
steady, do as little as we can, stick | 
old-and-tried stuff, and go to the bat 
next election on the proposition of lei 
enough-alone. If there is a good ere; 
year so wheat and corn failure cai; 
charged up to us, and if there are 
prices, we might pull through, esp 
as my financial friends tell me they | 
signs of bad -business, save in the 
pected event of a crop failure.” 
“Well,” interrupted Hollister, 
more can we ask?”’ 4 
“It isn’t a question of what me 
can or may ask, Henry. It is a qu| 
of what more the people will ask. Wi 
been in a long time, and we are ° 
smug. Because we are rock-boun¢ 
servatives, and have held on as such 
these years, we think that our consery| 
is what has kept us in power; wher( 
have held control because of a lack ¢ 
certed radicalism to oppose us. Iti i 


strength that maintains us, it is the 
ness of the opposition.” 

“Six of one and half a dozen | 
other,’’ commented the President. | 
are in power and we can remain the 
that very reason—that lack of whi 
call concerted radicalism or effecting 
sition.” 

“That is precisely where we mal 
mistake,’’ Enderly continued. ‘“‘ The) 
we do not take into consideration i 
our policies are old, shopworn and | 
We are conservatives, standpatters: 
tionaries. We came into power at I 


when economic and governmental ¢ 
stances gave conservatism a strong ; 
with the people. We have administer 
political oxygen to our basic policy 
such skill that we have kept it aliy 
reasonably effective up to the mome! 
it is getting blue around the lips no 
showing symptoms of weakness and | 
ished appeal that, I regret to say, eve 
political diagnosticians as you men } 
observe. } 
“We came into power as conser 
at a time when conservatism seemed) 
people the panacea for all their 
There is no political panacea. Cor 
tism was a palliative, but not a pa 
Now during our tenure the peor 


gradually come to realize that a ¢ 
proportion of their woes are still with 
We didn’t cure all the ills of the 
politic, and couldn’t, although we ¢ 
we could. Consequently, as time hi 
gressed, and we have remained in { 
handing out our original stuff, wi) 
same label and in the same bottle¢ 
people have begun to listen to othe! 
ders, who have a different and newer! 
preparations, and offer them as th} 
acea.”’ 

“Meaning the uplifters, I supys 
said Hollister. ; 

“‘ Meaning the uplifters, the progrei 
the radicals, the increasing numll 
opponents to our rule who have d/ 
and are devising remedies in the | 
so-called popular reforms—direct 
ries, for example, and antitrust law 
revised taxes that shall mulct the i 
interests, and dissolution of the ¢€ 
combinations in restraint of trad¢ 
assaults on high finance and labor If 
tion, and so on. You know the lis) 
matter what we may think of these {| 
sitions—and I don’t think much of t 


them, nor insensible to their favor i) 
the people. They make the stronges! 
sible popular appeal—the appeal ai 
Aptos They are spreading like a * 
re.”’ 
“Why not start a backfire?”’ ask) 
President. 
“We can’t; 
for an effective blaze.” 
“Put out the fire, then.” 
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tinued from Page 36) 

./n’t do that, either. Any effort to 

; ould add fuel to it.” 

t ho we do?”’ 

thing to do is to take charge 

deed it as may seem wise to us, 

as well as we may be able to.” 

aiehere you were heading at 

‘the other morning, is it?’’ asked 
“You mean to adopt these 

z reform propositions?”’ 

t dopt them, necessarily, Henry,” 

bplied; “not adopt them—* ad- 

suld 3 a better term.” 

{ainst it,” snorted Hollister. ‘We 

i these people any time we get 

| fight. Why 

(n Drip ies people, perhaps, for 

” nderly interrupted, ‘‘ but we can- 

jithe people. There’s a lot of dif- 

j‘etween these people and the 


uch,” growled Hollister. 
hh to make it impossible.” 
2ad,’’ said the President. 
yrass tacks of it.” 
I am proposing is to be crafty 
t instead of combative. You are 
Jim, because you will have 
itr allotted time at the end of this 
)’re sorry to lose you, and I sup- 


tt 


“TLet’s 


| 


ivill be sorry to go, notwithstand- 
avy burdens of the place.” 

{ be,” said the President. ‘‘ Every 
‘is, no matter what every one of 
1 about being glad to be relieved 
He 's of office, and how joyously the 
the peace of private life is wel- 
tvery president walks out of the 
use on his last fourth of March 
i leon his face, and thanksgivings 
{m his lips, but with a pain in his 
) shall I. Why not? It’s the 
\ffice in the world, the highest 
1 American can attain. Of course 
i. but I’ve got to go, just the 


lize that, Jim, and we are sorrier 
are, but we can’t help it. We 
), that as a former president, and 
‘good president, too, you will be- 
ort of national voice, an elder 
{ , and that your allegiance with 
1 will be a great asset for us. 
,, while this is going on, you will 
ere in the White House, and I am 
( you to help wherever you can if 
iy0ks good to you.” 
‘arse, Cato,’’ said the President, 
trun out on you at this late day. 
j that.. We’ve played together in 
too long for any such demon- 
\s that. Convince me and I’m 
) and I’m pretty well convinced 
‘70 ahead.” 
i at a place where it will be politi- 
, to have the next president out of 
| with us. If we nominate a man 
| 


n kidney there will be a party 
d an opposition candidate who 
she party and make the election 
| man inevitable. There will be 
.ourishment in that for us than to 
radical friends win. Therefore 
late must be a man who will out- 
g seemingly conform to the new 
dolitical thought. What he may 
Ly and for our purposes is another 


,em, to be concise,”’ said Hollister. 
$a crass way of putting it, Henry, 
SS that, as we’re all friends here 


your man?” asked the Pres- 


nee 


j 
N Norton?” 
‘orton has no public record as an 


br has he a record as a reac- 
| said Enderly. “He is a fine, 
amenable and adaptable person. 

jake him into any sort of candi- 

vesire. He’s entirely ductile, per- 

‘aterial.’’ 

’t well enough known,” objected 


‘ll be when he is nominated.” 
e must have some standing with 
) 


think Norton over. He is well 
d American stock. He is a pub- 
orian and an international 
note. He has kept clear of corpo- 
1 other so-called undesirable affil- 
He has served acceptably on 
mportant nonpartisan commis- 
is” public {activities have been 
, and his aspect of government 
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the constitutional aspect. That’s his great 
point. He is constitutional as the Consti- 
tution. He is dignified, learned, but a good 
sportsman, and has fought two or three big 
fights against corrupt city governments. 
He is not identified with our organization 
publicly, but has always taken enough in- 
terest in politics to stamp him as a party 
man. He has an ambition for political 
preferment—wanted me to get him into the 
Cabinet once, and was willing to accept 
such responsibilities as might be put on 
him if he got the appointment—such party 
responsibilities, I mean.’’ 

“What does he think about it?’’ 

“T haven’t asked him yet. It is more 
important to know what jyou think of him. 
What’s your idea, Jim? 

“Go into it a little further, Cato. How 
do you purpose to handle Norton with 
reference to what you have claimed is the 
necessary adoption of some of these radical 
measures?” 

“Simple enough. If you fellows agree 
that the plan is feasible I’ll engage to trans- 
mute him into an acceptable radical—not 
too radical, but radical enough for our pur- 
poses—by the most potent of transmut- 
ers—publicity.”’ 

“Will he stand for it?”’ 

“T am sure he will. Of course he must 
be approached diplomatically, cautiously, 
plausibly. After the groundwork is laid, 
and he has been led to the top of the moun- 
tain and shown the lush valley of the presi- 
dency below that may be his, he’ll make 
any required pledges. He’s human, you 
know, and he is ambitious. I’ll not require 
anything of him that will offend his high 
sense of propriety, nor appear to tie him up 
more than is necessary. I’ll merely show 
him what can be done, and let him think 
that the presidency conducted along our 
lines and in accordance with our desires 
will be an honorarium, not wages, nor any 
other coarse inducement. His finer sensi- 
bilities will not be shocked, but his ambi- 
tions will be fed. It ought to be easy, 
because his trend of mind is progressive, 
anyhow, albeit his practices are satisfyingly 
conservative. That is, his heart beats for 
the common people, but his head recognizes 
the excellences of the old order and what it 
represents. He’ll do it, all right.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t?’’ suggested the 
attentive Pondevero. 

“In that case we’ll get someone else, 
It’s simple, practical and our salvation. 
We pick out Norton. We get our publicity 
machine going. We are not openly identi- 
fied with him. Nevertheless, our fellows 
all over the country will be given the word 
to urge him, to talk him, to suggest him as 
the right man, and, under cover, to tie up 
delegates for him. Presently there will 
arise throughout the country a sort of 
Norton sentiment. Bound to, if our pub- 
licity is right and Norton performs cor- 
rectly, as he will do, because we’ll be 
directing his every move. Then, at the 
right time, we’ll step in behind him, bowing 
to the mandate of the people who have ex- 
pressed a liking for Norton, or think they 
have, for with our organization we can 
create a sentiment for anybody—enough 
sentiment, at least. We'll nominate him, 
not on our basis and understanding of him, 
but as the conservatively radical or radi- 
cally conservative candidate he appears to 
be, bowing again to the mandate of the 
people for a change; and we'll elect him 
too. And there you are.” 

“There you are,’’ repeated Hollister. 
“But where are you if he double-crosses you 
after you elect him?” 

“He won’t. I’ll guarantee that. I know 
him. He will be amenable; of course we 
can’t crowd him too hard, but we’ll have a 
grip on him, just the same, and hold our 
own positions and be in shape to play along 
until this passing fancy for liberalism ex- 
pends itself. Political reactions come every 
so often, you know. We’re getting the re- 
action against us now. If he makes only 


‘passably good for us we’ll be in far better 


case than if some real radical is elected, and 
I am convinced that if we do not nominate 
a pseudoradical a real one will get into the 
fight somehow. There are no two ways 
about that, and you might as well recog- 
nize it now, two years from the election, as 
wait until election time and regret your 
lack of vision.” 

‘Where would opposition to Norton be 
likely to come from?” asked the cautious 
Pondevero. ‘‘Has he any enemies?” 

“Probably not; nor any friends, either,” 
growled Hollister. 

““Oh, yes, he has friends, Henry,” said 
Enderly. “He has the President, and Pon 
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and you and me—four pretty fair friends 
for a starter.” 

“T haven’t agreed to this fool scheme,” 
protested Hollister. 

“But I hope you will,’ said Enderly. 
“Let me ask you a couple of questions. Is 
it or isn’t it true that there is a very notice- 
able undercurrent of so-called progressiv- 
ism among the people?”’ 

“*T’ve heard there is,’’ Hollister admitted 
grudgingly. 

“Originating in dissatisfaction with us 
and what we represent?”’ 

“T suppose so.” 

“And isn’t it likely to increase rather 
than diminish during the coming two years 
if we keep our present course?”’ 

“ec Ves2 

“Then what would happen to us if we 
forced the nomination of one of our own 
fellows—Westacott, for instance?”’ 

“There might be a bolt.’ 

“Well, don’t make the mistake of under- 
estimating the effect of such a bolt, nor the 
extent of it, nor the abilities of the men who 
might engineer it. The fellows who are 
stirring up this unrest and protest have 
been smart enough to give it a moral as 
well as a political angle, and your long ex- 
perience must have taught you that the 
people are always ready to be moral at 
the expense of somebody else. We are the 
greatest moral nation on earth in the sense 
that while reserving the right to edit and 
audit our own personal ideas and practices 
to suit ourselves we are keen to force every- 
body else to keep to the straight and nar- 
row path. We prescribe righteousness and 
demand it in our fellows, are insistent on it 
if it doesn’t interfere with our own plans 
and activities. 

‘“When we find a condition that predi- 
cates possible advantage for ourselves in 
this righteousness in others we are terrible 
as an army with banners, a resistless pha- 
lanx voting resistlessly for the good, the 
beautiful and the true, and for what we 
hope to get out of it. 

“These fellows have turned the weight 
of the ethical evidence against us by the 
useful expedient of claiming that our al- 
leged abuses of power are not only wrong 
but are depriving the people of benefits 
that are their due. I tell you, Henry, that 
if this outery keeps up for another two 
years without our taking steps to stop it or 
shifting it elsewhere or outwardly becoming 
converted to the tenets of it, they will 
split the party on us. Then what?” 

“We'll be beaten, of course,’ admitted 
Hollister. 

“Inevitably. Why be beaten when by a 
little maneuvering we can win, and not 
sacrifice anything we have either?”’ 

“Took here, Cato,’’ said Hollister ear- 
nestly. ‘“‘I am an organization man, and 
have never been anything else and never 
shall be. All I want is to see the organiza- 
tion win. I am opposed to these reformers, 
and all their practices and all their preach- 
ings. I loathe their pretenses and despise 
their policies. I consider their newfangled 
legislative cures for so-called abuses all 
bunkum. I think they are demagogues, 
deluding the people for their own motives 
and purposes, but ay 

“But,’’ broke in Enderly, putting his 
hand affectionately on the great shoulder 
of his friend, “if the organization decides 
that this is the best thing to do, you are for 
it. That’s it, isn’t it, Henry?”’ 

“Sure,’’ Hollister answered. ‘Hurrah 
for Norton—or anybody else we can win 
with!” 

“What do you think, Pon?” asked En- 
derly of Pondevero, who had been sitting 
with his thin hands clasped over a thinner 
knee, listening intently. , 

“The selection of a candidate for presi- 
dent is a very serious matter,’’ Pondevero 
answered, “and not to be decided lightly 
or without due consideration. I have no 
doubt that Ewen Norton is a very good 
man—lI have met him a few times—but if 
he is a good-enough man great care must be 
exercised in approaching him, and greater 
care in making sure of him. How conserva- 
tive is he?”’ 

“He is a director of the New Haven 
Railroad, an Episcopalian, a member of the 
Sons of the Revolution and a trustee of the 
Peabody Foundation,’’ Enderly answered. 

“Very good,” said Pondevero. ‘‘What 
was it you said about his heart beating for 
the common people?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that. I mean 
he exhibits such tendencies at times when 
they may be commendable without being 
costly—effective but not expensive, you 
know. Still, he exhibits them now and 


our purposes.” 

“T understand. Now let us 
further: If such action is necess 
what you say combined with wh 
observed inclines me to the : 
and it is decided that Norton is 
for the purposes mentioned, the 
finesse must be used in approae 
because the point that must be 
Norton’s mind is that we are ap} 
him on his account and becay 
attributes rather than the truth 
are approaching him on our acco} 
difficulty will be in getting a defin: 
ment from a man who is not aceus; 
political transactions. Could y 
definite agreement?”’ 

“Not at the start probably,” | 
derly, “‘but later. I have given tl} 
considerable thought, and my 
founded on several similar pol! 
periences. The thing to do is to ge 
into it on the basis of being the 
who can on the one hand advoe 
tional radicalism and on the ot}: 
maintain a reasonable conseryat 
other words, impress him with | 
that he can do a great servic 
country by taking a masterly mic; 
tion, because though we shall adh} 
is virtue in some of the reforms | 
we shall deny that our own po) 
entirely vicious. We shall put it | 
that he is needed as the agent y 
separate the good from the bad! 
contentions, to the great glory a 
ment and advantage of the peopl 

“But I don’t admit that,” }| 
Hollister, 

“Be calm, Henry, and listen f/ 
ment longer. All that is needed is 
him well into a campaign for the’ 
tion, to have him get the taste of 
into his mind the possibility that 
be President, to whet the ambitio 
with the manufactured evidence 
mand for him, and the rest is eas 
he gets the mental picture of Ewer 
in the White House, and once he¢ 
that the machinery for nominatin 
in our control, we can make any t 
like with him. So we could with ; 
else. 

“The man who becomes Presi 
comes thereby a fixed figure in 
That’s a big thing and, as wes 
demand anything of Norton that 
any way dim that historical posi 
him he’ll deal, all right. That’s 
nature.” 

“Tt’s pretty cold-blooded,” s 
President. 

“Needs must when defeat star 
derly answered. ‘‘ Politics is a cold- 
game, based on intelligent self- 
This, I may say, is self-interest on 
of Messrs. Conisby, Hollister, Po 
Enderly and their friends and asso 
the highest and most intelligent 
also, i€ is party interest; also, it i 
best interests of the country 3 
people; also ——”’ 

“Not to put too sanctimonious 
on it, it has some bearing on the 
interests,”’ interjected Hollister. 

“Of which we are to a certain 
whom,” laughed Enderly; “which 
the argument. Now there’s m 
What do you think of it?” 

“Must we decide now?” asked 
vero. ‘I would prefer some time. 
sideration.” 

“All right, Pon. There’s no pa 
hurry. Meantime I suppose you we 
to look Norton over; especially you 

“T should,” said the President. — 
met him, but I think it might be 
refresh my impressions of him.” 

“Well, ask him to Washington to 
something or other with you—the | 
of the migration from the country 
cities, for example. That’s harmle 
political, and he’s interested in | 
there is a considerable to-do abot 
present, although presently you W. 
up to find that there are more peop! 
in the cities than in the country 
great, fertile, agricultural land of 
there will be a vast back-to-the-lane 
that will be answered by the urbani 
jeering invitations to the howler 
back to the land themselves and : 
they like it, and not annoy the peo 
prefer crowds, theaters, restaurants 
on, to rural joys. Besides ——" 

Enderly paused and looked t th 
dent, his eyes twinkling. ; 

“Besides what, Cato?” 

(Continued on Page 4. 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in America 


All Eyes Are on the Paige 


Since January 21st the eyes of the motor- 
ing world have been concentrated with 
intense interest upon the complete line 
of Paige cars. 


That was the date, you will remember, 
when the Paige *“Daytona’’ 6-66 model 
broke the world’s stock chassis record by 
traveling ata pace of 102.8 miles per hour, 


It was a marvelous victory, but merely a 
beginning. For with the speed record 
incontestably established, 6-66 models 
were put to every test that could prove 
the mettle of a champion. 


At one hundred points in the nation these 
mighty cars competed against local hill 
climbing records and surpassed them with 
ease. PeHciey tecape tic climax. the 

‘‘Daytona’”’ 6-66 model captured every 
stock chassis record from 5 to 100 miles 
at Uniontown, Pa., on May 20th. 


It is not strange, therefore, that interest 


in the Paige has been sustained and in- 
creased with each passing day. To be a 
speed marvel is glory indeed. But to 
be all ’round Master of the Highway is 
even greater honor. 


And therein lies the real significance of 
these great sporting victories. ‘They are 
proofs, not merely of speed and power 
but of the truly heroic qualities—strenegth 
and endurance. 


They afrm that 6-66 models are not only 
fast cars but superlatively jze cars. They 
assure the owner that his investment is a 
sound one, promising years of care-free 
service and minimum operating expense. 


But establish these facts for yourself. Take 
one ride behind the exclusive 6-66 power 
plant and compare it with any other 
motor—no matter what the price may be 
—and draw your own conclusions. ‘Uhat 
is quite all that we ask. 


Peto LeiMeOmMOR GAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks’ 
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“Protection with Distinction” 


When a Crash is Inevitable — 
Steer Your Biflex Head-on 
and Cushion the Blow. 


Biflex engineers have made your pro- 
tection definite and certain. Avail 
yourself of this protection. The broad 
twin bars stop the blows, cushion the 
shocks, prevent tragic accidents. 


When danger threatens, you can 
trust your Biflex. It is built to give 
you the protection you need—when 
you need it. Each Biflex Bumper is 
specially designed to protect the car 
itis built for. Its strength is propor- 
tioned to the weight of the car. And 
Biflex brackets are as strong and de- 
pendable as the bumper itself. 


The Biflex combines distinction with 
protection. It is pleasing to look at, 
strikingly attractive—a bumper you 
will be proud to own. 


Remember—there is only one Biflex, 
the original. Look for the Biflex trade 
mark name— it’s the best argument 
any automobile dealer can give you. 
You'll find it plainly stamped on 
every genuine Biflex. 


Get yours now, protect your car, 
shield others. 


Biflex Products Company 
Waukegan, Illinois 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
“Besides, the fact that Norton is asked 
to the White House by you will be mighty 
good preliminary publicity for him, and 
comparatively inexpensive.” 


Vv 


We have you been all day?’’ 
asked Pondevero as he came into 
Enderly’s committee room late the next 
afternoon, and found that leader sprawled 
in a great leather chair and smoking a large 
cigar. 

Out at Chevy Chase playing what I call 
Bye but nobody else does.” 

I had hoped to have more talk with you 
about that matter we discussed last night. 
We have a vital problem ay 

“Don’t call that a problem, Pon. If we 
decide on it it will be merely a matter of 
routine. There are only two real problems 
in the lives of men of courage, Pon; only 
two.” 

“Tndeed? My count is larger than that, 
but I suppose you want me to ask you what 
those two problems are?”’ 

“Tf you don’t, Pon, I shall be greatly 
disappointed. I thought it all out coming 
in from the club, and am bursting to im- 
sok my philosophical conclusions to some- 

Oo 


“Well, what are they?” 

“The two and the only two real vital 
problems in the lives of men of courage, 
Pon, are, first, the problem of keeping one’s 
head down and one’s eye on the ball when 
playing golf, and, second, the problem of 
chewing one’s food properly. Of course the 
first one is the great, momentous, over- 
shadowing problem, but I added the second 
because I bolted a couple of ham sand- 
wiches this noon and now feel as if I had 
swallowed two billiard balls. As for the 
problem of keeping one’s head down when 
making a golf shot, that transcends A 

“Oh,” interrupted Pondevero a little im- 
patiently, “you are not serious.” 

“Not serious!’’ exclaimed Enderly. “I 
was never more serious in my life. I tell 
you, Pon, that the utter futility of the 
human mind as a controllable and func- 
tioning organ of the body is nowhere 
proved so certainly as in golf. What do all 
these millions of years of development 
amount to that have brought us to our 
boasted plane of intellectuality, when not 
one man out of ten who essays to hit a golf 
ball has sufficient control of either his 
muscular or his mental resources to do 
this simple, elementary thing which he 
must do if he is to hit the ball. And the 
game of golf consists in hitting the ball, 
Pon, and in nothing else—hitting it as 
skillfully as may be, but, primarily, hitting 
it. Now 

“You must have played poorly to-day,” 
commented Pondevero. 

“Poorly!’’ said Enderly. ‘Poorly, is it? 
I played like the leading inmate of a home 
for incurable morons, and I have just taken 
a dozen lessons too. It was lamentable. 
It was horrifying. It was humiliating. 
And that wasn’t all that was humiliating, 
either.” 

“You did have a bad day. What else 
happened to you?” 

“Constable was there.” 

“Arthur? What did he do—beat you?” 

“No, dod-gast him, he didn’t beat me, 
because I didn’t give him a chance. He 
did worse than that. He joshed me.” 

** About what?” 

** About everything. He was outrageous. 
He offered to give me two strokes a hole 
and play me for his corporation bill.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

‘Listen, Pon, and I will unfold to you 
the full extent of my degradation. The 
game of golf consists in playing eighteen 
holes in as few strokes as possible. With 
me anything that reasonably may be called 
a few is impossible, but when a man walks 
up to another man, both golfers, and offers 
to give him two strokes a hole and play him 
for a stake, that’s more than a handicap. 
It’s an insult.” 

“But what about his corporation bill?” 

‘‘He wanted to make that the bet. If he 
beat me I was to advance the bill in the 
Senate and fix things for passing it. If I 
beat him he was to withdraw the bill.” 

“Why didn’t you do it?” 

“Because I didn’t dare; that’s why. 
That fellow is just as smart at golf as he 
is at politics. He probably would have 
beaten me, and then we’d have been in a 
fine fix. He stood and grinned at me and 
taunted me, and then went out and made 
an eighty-one while I dubbed around after 


him in a debasing hundred ¢ 
four. That fellow is going to y 
chief.” 
“Because he can play bette 
you can?” 
“No, but because he is pla 
politics than I am, or you eithe 
Tn what way?” 


you and Henry and the rest - 
winning side at present.” 


Don't be so sure of that, :. 
man has a way of thinking and g 
himself.” 

“What has he done?” 

“Nothing specifically, except io 
duce that corporation bill, but I 
Pon, he has the makings of ‘ronal 

“] think,” said Pondevero j 
“that if you were a better ¢ 
wouldn’t be so alarmed over Cong 
politics. How do you learn that gan 

“What game—golf?”’ 


you one hundred and forty-seven thi 
do. Then you go out and don’t Ho, 
them.” 
“Practice makes perfect, I suppa 
“Undoubtedly.” 


Pondevero faded out of the room 
Enderly had a retort ready. 
puffed reflectively at his cigar, 

“He’s right,”’ he said. “ What Ir 
practice.” . 

He rose, went across to the hatrack 
a cane with a straight handle, and 
himself in his stance in the middle 
room began swinging at an imaginar 
on the carpet. 

“Only one important thing it 
world,”’ he said as he swung the cane 
that is: Keep your head down, holdi 
and keep your eye on the ball. That 
good one. That ball would have g 
mile. Oh, gosh, I flubbed that one. 
your eye on the ball, you congenital 
and hold that hollow head of your 
Now—head down—eye on the ball 
Bah! Missed it a foot. Hunche 
shoulders. Try it again. Head d 
swing at the hips—eye on the ball- 
back—let the club do the work—' 
through. Ready... Damn! Miss 
again.” ay 

Half an hour later William, his. 
messenger, found him there, still swi 
the cane, repeating his ritual, an 
himself at each miss. 

Wii 


“Car’s waitin’, 
nounced. 

Enderly threw the cane into ; 
“William,” he said, “if it won’t de 
you too much to do a service for a} 
man who is in the last stages ( 
decay, mental disintegration and cy 
atrophy, please get me my overcoat. 
you ever try to play golf, William?” 

“No, sir, Mr. Enderly, Ah didn’t 
Ah reckon Ah could.” 

“You never were more mistaken, 
liam. There comes a time in th ‘b 
every man when he reckons he 
golf, but he can’t, William, he can’t. 
game was instituted for the 
impressing on a grossly egotistiGa 
that all this conceit about he 
gressed mentally upward from ie 
what narrow intellectuality of the 
John Neanderthal, who lived 
some millions of years ago near 
is blather. And it ,proves it, Wil 
proves it irrefutably.” ! 

“Yes, sir,’’ William answered. 
put your muffler on. It’s coolish tt 

As Enderly rode up Sixteenth Stre 
his home his mind continued on Const 
a senator from a Western state wit 
served four years of his first term, 
whose independence of view had: 
automatically in opposition to the 
nized leadership of the Senate i 
an opposition that, so far, had 
cated rather than ‘active, but 
intuitively by Enderly. He was @ 
outstanding ability, with a clea 
well-processed mind, and a ma 
direct speaking that held atten 
derly, after he had looked him ov 
session or two, was craftily trying to 
vate him for the double reason of ie 
as an ally and to eliminate him as an ° 
nent, for Enderly saw the raw ma 

' (Continued on Page 45) 


boss,” 


‘Continued from Page 42) 

jus antagonist in Constable unless 

en into camp. 

yer, although Constable had sev- 
shown a disconcerting determi- 

} do as he wished rather than as he 

} he seemed regular enough in the 

}, as Pondevero had said, and his 


hing deep-rooted. He was a 
ible man, with poise, a sense of 
/n even temper and an ability to 
| in any coin tendered. 

‘disturbed Enderly most about 
2 was the mildly ironical manner 
lh Constable regarded him and his 
';, an attitude that Enderly sensed 
f understanding of motives, and 
nt that those motives should be 
riously, as they were, by the 
yrganization and the people. En- 
not so fatuous as to try to delude 
bout himself and his purely po- 
anization expediences and enter- 
}t he knew it might be calamitous 
‘like Constable, with a forum for 
ssions of his views and a public 
‘tim, to expose those expediences 
ves in the manner Constable had 
was able to command, with ridi- 
vy, satire. Enderly could fight 
overwhelm denunciation and the 
»osition diatribe. He did not fear 
exposure of his weaknesses, and 
> from time to time gave hints 
was fully aware of those weak- 
.d that he was coming to a com- 
:n of motives. 


to say it would frighten her. She 
ant to stay here all the more.” 


»] Be? 

ti man seated himself on a cor- 
@ refectory table, his hands still 
‘s pockets, his foot on the rung of 
i7zhich moved from time to time 
(oot’s intermittent motion. 

ise,’ he said at last, ‘“‘we put it 
i: That the apparitions are in 
| ner so closely associated with the 
istory that the present owner 
‘Lit a breach of loyalty, delicacy, 
i word you please—to permit an 


” 


however charming 
it brought his palm down on the 
3 chair. 

ave it!” 

‘ould listen to that, you think?” 
jabtedly!”” Tennant was enthusi- 
)1e would appreciate such a scruple 
She wouldn’t think of pressing. 
ied very thing!” he exclaimed 
jatly. 

is, relief hovered in the young 


IS. 
but you know I shall feel like the 
. combination of an ass and 


* as the knave is concerned, my 
erent reassured him, “I shan’t 
way. And for the ass, be sure she 
ézh—no, indeed! She’ll accept it 
/-riousness.”’ 
in that case’’—the other began. 
ised his head, but his glance was 
1ot at Tennant but past him as 
|s attention had been caught by 
i; in the garden beyond. 
sind of an impetuous rush up the 
tight both men to their feet. A 
aot forward along the floor and 
: doorway became the frame for a 


‘e with a golden outline, which, 
ely invading the room, became 
aly a vivid figure that darted at 
Lf 

‘ig she cried, holding out arms 
endulas, tulips, daffodils, violets! 


ener is an angel!’’ She caught 
the other presence. Her voice 


ind lifted itself again in a sharp 
! remained motionless, her arms 
i ded but relaxed. All conscious- 


es seemed literally to be giving 
ith her. She sank down into the 
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The car rolled up to the entrance to his 
house. He dismissed it’ for the night and 
went in, his mind still busy with Con- 
stable. He found a letter and a telegram on 
a tray in the hall. The letter was from the 
White House and said the secretary to the 
President had been instructed to inform 
Senator Enderly that the Hon. Ewen 
Norton had been invited to confer with the 
President on Thursday of the following 
week. 

The telegram read: “‘Antipathy Appar- 
ent Aztec Assiduous Alkali Ambulant 
Tenth,” and was signed “Zeno.” 

“Carthew, eh?” said Enderly as his eye 


ran along to the signature. ‘And Lon 
Thane! ‘Antipathy’ means ‘Thane’ all 
right. ‘Aztec’ is ‘Mexico.’ Thane— 


Mexico—now what is that skunk up to? 
Well, I’ll have to get the code and horse it 
out.” 

Enderly’s stiff knees made his progress 
slow up the stair that led to the room that 
served as home office, study, library and 
loafing place, and he thought aloud as he 
climbed: ‘“‘Lon Thane, breaking out in a 
new place. Talk about your Thirty Years’ 
War—not a marker to this fight. Mexico— 
must be that oil business—can’t think of 
anything else. Probably Stoddard and his 
outfit are yelling for help. They’ll need it, 
too, if Thane is after them. Tough citizen, 
Thane—nobody knows that any better 
than I do. Well, we’ll see.” 

He swung back what seemed to be a 
bookcase but was really a mask for a wall 
safe, fumbled with the combination knob 
for a few moments and took a small red- 
covered book from a drawer within. Then 
he went to his desk, spread out the tele- 
gram before him, and found a sheet of 


(Continued from Page 17) 


chair that Tennant quickly pushed for- 
ward. 

“You thought what?’’ he prompted, 
bending over her. 

She panted, half sobbing, her hand 
pressed to her side. “‘I thought I saw ——”’ 

“What did you see?’”’ Gale broke in 
abruptly. 

She was staring up at him as though 
enchanted. Her lips moved soundlessly, 
forming a word. 

“What picture?’’ His voice sounded 
unexpectedly loud. It would have been 
hard to tell which was the paler face, but 
strangely enough it was the man who 
looked frightened—frightened, and at the 
same time with an expression so sharply 
questioning it was almost a threat. 

Tennant made an involuntary move- 
ment forward, and then it became apparent 
that Natalie was no longer sobbing, but 
laughing, still pressing her hand to her 
side and talking rapidly into the dark, in- 
tent face above her own. 

“Tsn’t it funny? I didn’t see you when 
I came in, and I was startled. You see, I 
was thinking of nothing but —— You’re 
Mr. Gale, I know; and I must tell you that 
your gardener is, without exception, heay- 
enly. See what he gave me!”’ She looked 
down into her lap and made an exclamation 
of genuine dismay. “Oh, I’ve dropped 
them! They’re ruined.”’ 

“Tt’s of no consequence,”’ Gale muttered, 
gathering up indiscriminate handfuls from 
the floor and putting them back into her 
lap. “There are any amount. Mcellvane 
will cut you more presently. They’ve been 
given away—thrown away—for years.” - 

“Thrown away!’’ She lifted a broken 
spike of larkspur, looking at it tenderly, 
pityingly. ‘‘These beautiful things! This 
lovely place empty all these years—no one 
to enjoy it!” 

“T had forgotten what it was like.” 

“But you lived here once?”’ 

“Yes, when I was a little boy.” 

He was like a penitent making a con- 
fession there at her feet, asking’ pardon. 

“‘A child, here!’’ she exclaimed, turning 
her head toward the glimpse beyond the 
open window. ‘“‘And you could forget it? 
Oh, I should never, as long as I lived, if I 
had climbed in those trees! Why, I loved 
it the instant I saw it! It’s perfect!” A 


flush of enthusiasm was already beginning ° 


to recolor her cheeks. ‘You know you 
could trust us. We shouldn’t change a 
thing. Should we?”’ she inquired, suddenly 
turning her smiling face to Tennant. 

“Not so far as I’m concerned,’ he 
answered. He glanced at Gale, but the 
young man, who had risen, was looking at 
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paper and a pencil, still thinking aloud: 
“First rule for code telegrams. Never 
write the meanings of the code words on the 
original sheet. Never forget the row we 
got into when Hollister lost that telegram 
that was decoded on the original sheet and 
Thane got it. Had to change our code 
after that. Let’s see—don’t have to look 
for ‘antipathy’—that’s Thane. Invented 
that code word for the crook myself—little 
descriptive touch of my own. ‘Apparent’ 
means ‘active.’ ‘Aztec’ means ‘Mexico.’ 
‘Assiduous’ means ‘Stoddard.’ ‘Alkali’ 
means ‘disturbed over situation.’ He’d 
better be. ‘Ambulant’ means ‘want to 
talk to you,’ and the tenth will be Friday. 
That’s it, eh? Thane is active in Mexico 
and Stoddard is disturbed over the situa- 
tion. Carthew wants to come over for a 
talk on Friday.”’ 

Enderly sat at his desk, his head bent 
and his eyes fixed on the code message. 
Presently he straightened in his chair. 

“This world is full of trouble and of 
woe,” he said, ‘‘and I’ve had more than my 
share of both with Lon Thane. Damn Lon 
Thane! I wish he was in—in— Kamchatka. 
However, he isn’t, and neither am I; and 
now I’ve got to go out and lam him again 
and watch out that he doesn’t lam me.” 

He wrote a telegram to Carthew that 
said, in code, he would be glad to see him 
on Friday, and gave it to a servant to dis- 
patch. 

He sat for half an hour at his desk, star- 
ing at the telegram, deep in thought. Then 
he roused himself. 

“Damn Lon Thane!” he said, and went 
to his room to prepare for dinner. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Natalie, and seemed oblivious. Tennant 
raised his voice, assuming a jocular tone: 
“But the fact is I’m afraid we’re not going 
to have the chance to be tried out.” 

“Why?” she began with a soft indrawn 
note of astonishment on the syllable. She 
sat up a little straighter. 

Again Tennant tried to catch Gale’s eye. 
The fellow evidently intended to shed the 
responsibility of breaking his own news. 
There he stood, as though he was deaf and 
dumb, looking at Natalie’s profile, which 
presently turned again, becoming for him— 
the owner of the house—a full-face, con- 
fronting him inquiringly and silently. And 
it was to this silent regard that he spoke. 

“You were accusing me a few minutes 
ago of not being sufficiently appreciative.” 

“Was I mistaken?” . 

“Not altogether. My appreciation is 
very recent. I did offer this place for rent. 
That was before I came down. Now that 
I’m here ——”’ 

“T see!’’ she exclaimed sympathetically. 
“You don’t want to give it up. Of course 
I can’t blame you. I’d blame you if you 
did. This room!’ Her enlivened eyes 
glanced rapidly about, seeming to see 
everything but the door on the left of the 
fireplace. Over that they passed with a 
blind sweep to the paneling of the south 
wall. ‘I’m dying to know who painted the 
hunting scene.” 

“Oh, that was daubed by a young 
friend of my father’s—when they were 
both young, to amuse the crowd. See, 
that’s my father in the lead—supposed to 
be. They’re no more portraits than a set 
of tenpins. The room itself was built as 
a sort of lark. Of course it’s an eyesore, 
the way it projects; but it’s sunny and 
pleasant, and very convenient to enter- 
tain in, connecting as it does with the 
kitchen.” 

He indicated with a nod the right-hand 
door. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ Natalie admitted, ‘‘you’d be 
an ingrate to give it up to anyone! As for 
the gardens ——”’ She sighed, letting a 
tulip fall and taking up a yellow begonia. 
“‘T never saw such hothouses—such bulbs! 
Mr. Mellvane let me watch him potting, 
or I suppose it’s unpotting.”’ 

“He’s planting,’’ Gale answered. ‘“TI’ll 


show you, if you like, what has been al- | 


ready set out. And perhaps you would care 
to see the formal garden too. If you can 
spare the time I’ll have tea sent over to 
the terrace.” 

“T should love it.’”? She rose with alac- 
rity, gathering her flowers into the skirt of 
her dress apronwise. ‘‘Do you think that 
Mose would put these in water for me?”’ 


I get a lot of letters which express a 
cynical disbelief that I am alive. 


Wouldn’t it give you the willies to 
encounter constantly an illusion that 
you didn’t exist—were a sort of dis- 
embodied idea? Even my friends 
don’t believe that I write my own stuff. 


What is there so extraordinary 
in a salesman writing advertising? 


I know more about Mennen 
Shaving Cream than any professional 
advertising writer will ever know— 
and have a truer and deeper con- 
viction that Mennen’s is infinitely 
superior to every other preparation. 


To be sure, I don’t know how to 
intrigue your interest with trick 
borders, Greek gods, bathing girls or 
such advertising technique, and I 
lack the literary gift of weaving a lot 
of scientific sophistries into an 
apparently convincing argument— 
but I do believe in Mennen’s. 


I have watched Mennen’s grow 
from nothing into a leader. I have 
seen it change the shaving habits of 
millions. Thousands of men have 
written, thanking me for freeing them 
from the suffering and despondency 
incident to the use of old-fashioned 
soap. I have gazed with amazement 
at our sales chart, each year showing 
a tremendous gain over last year. 

After all, don’t you more readily 
believe what a man tells you if he 
believes it himself? Aren’t you more 
successful in convincing others if 
your own convictions are sincere? 

I probably couldn’t sell auto- 
mobiles or oil stock, but I can sell 
Mennen’s. I propose to sell you. 
Sooner or later I will find a crack 
in the wall of your prejudices and 
make you understand what a joyous 

pore! experience it is to try 
Mennen’s for the 

a flirward,- first time. 

MNirnwin 


Then you will send 
15 cents for my 
demonstrator tube 
and you and I will be 
buddies in spirit as 
long as smooth faces 
are fashionable. 


° 
base. ‘ 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
| Wewark, AJ. US.4. 
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“He’d be delighted—if only I knew 
where the old beggar was.” 

“He’s putting up the Italian blinds on 
the south piazza.” 

“How much you know about my house!” 

It was lightly said, with a smile, but the 
young man’s eyes were far from casual. In 
fact, they seemed very deep indeed. Nat- 
alie’s, on the other hand, were guileless. 
There was only the briefest hesitation in 
her manner before she answered, ‘‘ Why, I 
could see him plainly! It’ 8 only a little 
way from the potting sheds.” 

“Of course!’’ For a moment his depth 
seemed just the depth of perplexity, as 
though it struggled to grasp the meaning 
of some inexplicable appearance. Then he 
murmured, ‘‘I’ll call him.” 

“But let’s just take them, and then he 
can put them in a pail of water. That’s the 
best thing to do with wilted flowers.’”’ She 
started in the direction of the outer door. 

“We can go through the kitchen, if you 
don’t mind,” their host remarked, opening 
the half-glass door on the right of the fire- 
place, disclosing a passageway with win- 
dows on the west crossed by shadows of 
leaves and letting in broken squares of sun- 
light. 

“How lovely!” the girl exclaimed, and 
promptly advanced toward the alluring 
prospect. Her gown made a gay flutter of 
yellow as she moved before them, the blue 
and crimson heads of flowers nodding be- 
neath her arm. ‘‘This way?’’ she inquired, 
and as Gale answered, ‘“‘ Yes,’’ opened an- 
other door and passed, the two men in her 
wake, into a large room beyond, this also 
with many windows. 

A light tempered by projecting roofs 
showed the dim interior, touching the old 
beams and rafters of the ceiling, catching 
gleams from the copper pots on the shelves 
and the array of brass skimmers and 
ladles hung upon the vast breast of the fire- 
place. At another time these might have 
evoked Natalie’s wildest adjectives. Now, 
however, she seemed preoccupied. She 
gave walls and furniture the most sweeping 
glance of appreciation and theall-embracing 
epithet ‘‘Darling!’’ and went on out upon 
the southern porch, where the old colored 
man was engaged in testing the blinds. 

By the time Tennant, who had lingered 
to admire the atmosphere of an older cen- 
tury, emerged she had already immersed 
her flowers and was standing with Gale at 
the foot of the steps. The sight of her thus 
had the effect of -riveting her father’s 
attention to the exclusion of everything 
else, even of her companion. She looked 
unusually, extraordinarily beautiful. She 
seemed illuminated, not alone outwardly 
by the broad golden sunshine but by some 
inner radiance of mood that played in her 
eyes, making them shine under the shadow 
of her hat. The round of her chin and her 
mouth appeared in full light, the lips rising 
a little at the corners ina smile. It was odd 
that a smile so faint could express so much 
happiness; and as she looked up at her 
companion there was, to an eye that knew 
her, something unwonted in her glance, a 
timidity, the suggestion of an appeal. 

Natalie had many ways of being lovely to 
young men. Evidently she was employing 
anew one now, placating him; _placat- 
ing this stranger—very delicately, so deli- 
cately that to the unobserving she was 
only fair and gay and voluble, her hands at 
play with gestures like darting birds. One 
of these paused midway in a flourish to 
wave at her father. Fronting this vision of 
youth, he seemed gray, detached and 
puzzled, and there was a note of reassur- 
ance and tenderness in her voice as she 
called, ‘‘We’re waiting for you, my dear.” 

She linked her arm in his as he joined 
them, and together the three walked 
slowly along the bricked path beside the 
hedge, past the southern facade, at which 
none of them glanced, past the roofs of 
greenhouses flashing under the long rays of 
the sun, and the tulip beds like thin sheets 
of gold. The western light was already be- 
ginning to take on a metallic tinge, and the 
shadows of trees were growing longer, 
creeping across the lawns. A faint smell of 
earth was beginning to rise in the air, and 
as the three climbed the flight of steps 
ascending the terrace they entered a shade 
cast by the house itself. 

There was a hint of self-consciousness in 
the way they kept their faces turned per- 
sistently from it to the garden; and yet in 
all reason the garden was charming enough, 
and the girl at least noted with real atten- 
tion the objects pointed out by her host. 
Only when they came out upon the level 
turf and the long line of a stone balustrade 
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sprang into sight against the blue distance 
did she quicken her pace, and finally de- 
serting her companions she ran lightly 
forward across the grass. 

By the time they reached her she was 
already leaning her elbows upon the stone, 
and it seemed as though her gaze had made 
one leap down the whole eastern slope to 
where the gate was barely visible at the 
bottom. 

“By Jove!’’ Tennant exclaimed. And 
again, as his glance ranged back and forth, 
“Extraordinary!” 

They were standing upon the edge, with 
the formal garden dropping away be- 
neath—simple, primitive, the crude outline 
of its stonework softened by moss, the 
cedars going down solemnly like black 
gigantic candles on either side of the long 
flight of steps. Here and there among the 
mazes of rectangular hedges appeared the 
gleaming white rim of a parched fountain. 
Far down, scarlet with rust, the iron spears 
of the fence showed at intervals between 
the vines. Beyond was no road, only the 
broken rough country, hollows, pools and 
reeds. Tennant was the first to break the 
short and singularly intense silence. 

“This must be very old,’’ he observed. 

“Yes, for the United States. Those 
cedars down there were planted in 1820, the 
same year the box was set out. Oh, yes, 
the place is old.” 

“And enchanted!” the girl said softly. 

He looked at her. Her back was toward 
him. She was gazing down the perspective 
of the steps; but now, as though he had 
addressed her, she turned inquiringly. 

“Why do you say that?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. It’s the way it makes me 
feel. I felt it the moment I entered.” 

“What? The house?” 

A faint color rose in her face. 

“No, the grounds; as soon as I was past 
the gate.” 

“In what way?” 

She did not answer immediately. She 
was again looking over the parapet, and 
this time her attention was fixed upon the 
central fountain in the midst of the paved 
landing. From here her gaze mounted 
slowly, deliberately, up the steps, at in- 
tervals pausing to peer down the angles of 
the box alleys, again ascending steadily, as 
though it were watching the progress of a 
figure, finally reaching the level of the 
bricked promenade; when, making a sud- 
den turn, she faced toward the house with 
a gay exclamation. 

‘“Why, here’s tea!”’ 

Mose, in fact, was just setting down the 
tray in a faint ringing of glass; and Natalie 
immediately established herself in the chair 
nearest the teapot, turned up the flame of 
the spirit lamp, inspected the state of the 
water, which was ‘boiling, and became for 
the time as remote and incommunicable as 
the pythoness upon her tripod, giving forth 
only the phrases of her trance. 

“You like it strong? Then I will give 
you the second cup. Two lumps? Dad, 
have one of these lovely little buttered 
things.” 

“And you, Mr. Tennant, are you thus 
susceptible to the condition of my garden?” 
Gale continued with a humorous note. “‘Do 
you feel an influence stealing?” 

“Well, of course,’ Tennant conceded 
amiably, ‘‘this is the hour for fancying all 
sorts of things, and I won’t deny that in 
a place like this it is particularly easy. For 
instance, here Can’t you imagine 
Lucrezia Borgia wandering along these 
alleys at twilight inventing death?” 

“Oh, not the Borgia!’’ Gale protested. 
“Say Fiammetta! At least she was life- 
giving. Of course we must have a golden- 
haired presence to light up all that dark 
foliage.” 

“For that you won’t have to dig back 
into the centuries. After all, golden hair is 
modern. And why should she be Italian? 
Haven’t you a fair, comparatively recent 
ancestress?”’ 

“Oh, as for that—yes, several. Lady- 
hill, as you may imagine, was built for one 
of them—a very restless and homesick 
woman. It was to please her English eyes 
that my great-grandfather set out this box 
and that yew over there. The locusts are, 
of course, more recent—my mother’s plant- 
ing. The place has never been without a 
chatelaine until—well, four years ago.” 

Natalie took up a cup, looking into it for 
a moment with a certain preoccupation. 

“And yet,” she said, ‘‘the influence does 
not seem to me wholly feminine—not the 
one I am aware of.” 

“What is it like?’ Gale asked, watening 
her face through the steam of the kettle. 
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“Cream or lemon?”’ She handed him 


the tea. ‘‘My influence? Well, I’m sure 
itis not Fiammetta. It might be Lo- 
renzo.’ 


“The Magnificent? He was exceedingly 


homely,” her father put in. 
““My Lorenzo,” Natalie replied, “‘is very 
handsome. I suspect his true name to be 


John or Charles. He is wearing a cocked 
hat and a Tory coat open over a gold- 
embroidered waistcoat, and he is walking 
in the second alley, up and down, looking 
off at the reflected light in the east—he 
likes it better than the actual sunset; 
that’s too crude—and now and then turn- 
ing his diamond to make it sparkle. See 
him?” She pointed downward, glancing 
mischievously at her companions. 

“T thought you were serious!”’ Gale ex- 
claimed reproachfully. 

“Were you?” 

“Yes, in the first place.” 

“And so was I. He has corrupted us 
with his skepticism.’”’ She touched lightly 
her father’s hand where it rested upon the 
chair arm. 

“T askeptic?” he asked. The smile that 
he turned upon her was thin and a little 
fixed. ‘But I think I am most credulous.” 

“You are credulous,”’ she _ retorted, 
“only of what you see; and not always of 
that. I was speaking of impressions that 
come from things invisible.”’ Leaning back 
in her chair, she went on in a half-musing 
tone, “‘No, but really, why shouldn’t such 
a place, so lovely, so alluring, so appealing 
to the imagination, and left alone all this 
time—how many years? Seven?—why 
shouldn’t it be haunted?” 

“Haunted!” her father exclaimed, and 
sent a quick glance at the young man’s 
face, which suddenly appeared blank, 
wiped in an instant of all expression. 

““Yes,’’ Natalie asserted, ‘““what could be 
more natural, or supernatural rather, than 
that some ghost, spirit, hobgoblin even, 
that loved beauty, drawn by the very 
emptiness of the place, should take posses- 
sion, affecting us, you see, as we came in. 
One after the other we have sueccumbed— 
you first.”” She turned to the owner, and 
her confidence seemed to receive a check. 

He drank a swallow of tea, set down the 
cup, and in the tone of a man mildly 
amused, a tone that went queerly with his 
intent expression, asked, ‘‘ And this spirit— 
do you suppose it ever manifests itself?” 

“Tsn’titmanifesting itself every minute?” 

“T mean, does it appear?”’ 

She looked puzzled and vaguely startled. 

“Tn a—form?”’ 

“Yes, as a ball of light, or a golden bird, 
or whatever shape such a spirit might 
prefer.” 

“But how should I know?” she objected, 
adopting his tone. 

““You seem to have a theory.” 

“Well,” she submitted, laughing, “per- 
ed may appear—to the people it likes.” 

She stirred a little uneasily under his 
scrutiny, knitting her brows as though she 
were trying to make out something that 
had come into the conversation, how, she 
did not understand. 

“But you are luring me into inventing 
a whole philosophy on the spur of the 
moment—an absurdity—and for no reason 
except that the charm of this place affects 
me in this way as so—personal.”’ 

She had hesitated over the last word, and 
having pronounced it she blushed. With a 

quick turn of the head and wrist she in- 
speaed her watch and exclaimed with 
exaggerated dismay, “Father, do you know 
it is a quarter of six?” 

In the uprising, the moving of chairs, the 
murmurs of apologies and thanks, their 
host made an effort to detain them. He 
pressed a bell somewhere in an angle of the 
veranda, and by the time they had strolled 
back the length of the terrace the car was 
already waiting before the north entrance. 
Natalie, wrapped in a blue chevalier’s 
cloak, with one end flung jauntily over her 
shoulder, held out a warm ungloved 
hand. It remained in Gale’s during the 
time it took her to glance back lingeringly 
in the direction of the cedars. 

“You ought to be very happy,” she said, 
and stepped past him into the tonneau. 

“Ought 1?” 

She indicated dramatically with a sweep 
of arms the whole circle of trees, grass and 
pillared porches, looking down at him 
meanwhile with a mocking pity. Then 
abruptly her expression changed. 

““My flowers!” she cried. 

Tennant, about to step into the machine, 
hesitated. Gale glanced carelessly toward 
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the rear of the house. He had been 1 
one hand upon the tonneau’s h 
sufficient security against the car’s gs 
unexpectedly, and now he faced Ny, 
across it, leaning upon his folded an, 

“T'll make a bargain with you,” h, 
“Tf you'll allow me to keep those ]) 
that you have some others, fres 
morrow.’ 

“Why, that’s a perfect bargain) 
exclaimed. | 

“T’m going into town in the after), 
he continued, ‘‘and I shall leave thy 
the hotel myself, so you may be Dal 
will reach you. 

Natalie looked at him interrogati 

“In that case shan’t we see you 
will be there at four o ‘clock, and 
should let us know —— 

The young man declared quicklt 
that would give him the greatest pley 
Tennant supplemented his daughter ; 
tation in an amiable mutter proc} 
from between the upturned edge of h 
collar and the downturned brim of h} 

“Four o’clock!”’ Natalie cried, hq 
up the four fingers of one hand at hi la 
reminder. 

The car sped down the locust-boe 
drive. As it turned from between thi 
of the entrance into the road Tenna\. 
served, Queer he should accept the 
tation.’ 

“Why, dad, how you talk! He j 
we're charming.” 

“And so we are. All the gan, 
doesn’t want to rent us the house.) 
hasn’t it struck you, Natalie, that | 
a little queer about finding us ( 
premises?” 

““ Queer? ” 

“Yes; up in the air—strange—oj’ 

“When?” 

“Tn the hunting room particular] 
came in fromthe house—from the doo- 

She fixed him breathlessly. She sin 
to know without asking what dir 
meant. 

“Well?” 

“He was annoyed,” Tennant conix 
“Yes, and nervous. Strange ina chi] 
that.” 

Yes: but, ”’ she began, “‘that esd 
IT saw him.” 

“The way he was before you sa 
was nothing to the way he was afteya 
You must have noticed!” i 

“He did seem a little upset,” s: 
mitted slowly. 

“Took here, Natalie, what was | 
you thought you saw then?” 

“That I saw?” § 

“Don’t you remember? You sai 
distinctly ‘I thought,’ and then “ 
And then he asked you a question.” 

Her face, looking pearl-like in tl 
light against the blue frame of hi 
stared upon him with a blank surpr 

““Why, I don’t remember say 
thing!” 

He shook his head at her. 

“Natalie, my dear Natalie, it’s 2 
easy to deceive strange young m 
way; but when it comes to you 
expression, remember, I’ve had 
education. Come now, let’s have f 
of that famous dream! Your hand 
the knob, you felt the door 
then 

Apes I woke.” She laughec 
at his discomfited expression. ~ 
didn’t I tell you that I would 
whole story only after I was in 
of the house?” 

“But if he won’t 

“Wait and see!” she replied n 
ously. 

“ce oh! ! ” Pay 

With this monosyllable he reling 
all responsibility in the coming 
though not all uneasiness. He had 
shown the least anxiety about the 
young men who had come varioly 
hang on Natalie’s lashes; scarcely )0 
interest to be decent, she had assuri! 
But evidently in his mind the arrival 
master of Ladyhill was set apart a‘0 
thing quite other from the arrival of™ 
admirer. It was the arrival of a p? 
into which Natalie intended to plu?! 
probe of her adventurous mind. Bu 
did Gale intend? Possibly Tennant 
forward with a little trepidation 
ever of the strange and unaccoill 
should be aroused in those darkly a 
equivocal eyes. 

It was the more surprising there gu 
when the young man did present 
on the following day he should ap 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
like all the rest of the tribe, so shorn of 
mystery, normal, and—to the parental eye 
at least—quite unremarkable. 

He brought with him violets and lilies. 
Natalie, receiving her flowers, had the air 
of a schoolgirl with her first nosegay. That, 
however, may have been a part of her 
game, and in that case it was deep, since 
she did not appear to be playing one, only 
to question and listen, allowing her guest 
to perceive her interest. One would have 
supposed that sitting in a stiff hotel chair 
and discussing soils, bulbs, crossing of va- 
rieties, and budding seasons was an affair 
of great moment to her, though to be sure 
the young man was not dull. He spoke of 
the wild orchids of the region as a man 
might talk of gypsies. Mcellvane, he told 
them, had been experimenting with the 
purple swamp flower, trying to woo it into 
a hothouse life; and if they would be 
interested to see Thus at the end of a 
short hour they had agreed to come the 
morning of the day after to-morrow and 
inspect the result and lunch—all quite 
casually and naturally. But after the 
young man had departed Tennant became 
obsessed with perplexity. 

“Now, who did that?’? he demanded. 
And his daughter asking with a surprised 
air, ‘“What?” he explained, ‘Managed 
that invitation—you or he?”’ 

“Tt just happened, the way invitations 
do. Don’t you like him?” 

“He seems a nice enough young fellow,” 
Tennant mumbled, and from time to time 
during the next forty-eight hours he in- 
spected his daughter stealthily. 

She was elated, talkative about a va- 
riety of things unrelated to the renting of 
houses. At moments of greater quiet her 
eyes contained a remote speculation. But 
no glint of this was to be seen the morning 
she stepped from the ear, again beneath the 
trees of Ladyhill. Under their shadows she 
seemed to exist merely in the present. She 
had never appeared more easily herself, 
natural, simple and happy, than now, en- 
countering the owner, who met them with 
no attempt to conceal his eagerness. He 
betrayed a positive relief at sight of them. 
If any wonder occurred in the minds of his 
guests as to why he had at first regarded 
them as interlopers, and now showed every 
sign of being afraid to lose them, it was 
easily explained by the fact that he now 
liked them. 

By the time the inspection of the potting 
sheds was finished, a little perfunctorily 
they had discovered, in the free playground 
of talk, agreements of taste, memories in 
common of travel among strange cities and 
peoples, allusions understood without ex- 
plication; but no allusion whatever to the 
fantastic discussion of that first afternoon 
upon the terrace, no reference to the ques- 
tion of tenant and owner. Neither Gale 
nor Natalie made the slightest attempt to 
revive it. Instead they showed an increas- 
ing tendency to dispense with words alto- 
gether, to look, breaking off in the middle 


| of sentences as though they found speech 


unnecessary. In these exchanged glances 
any appearance of inquisitor and victim 
had disappeared. Or, if either were a 
victim, it was the man, enchanted by the 
young slimness of a girl in a summer dress, 
with feathery ends of curls showing be- 
neath her hat brim. When she turned aside 
to examine the array of flowerpots upon the 
ledges he watched the outline of her cheek, 
faintly rosy against the sun-drenched glass. 
The motion of her arms, her flowing skirts 
moving on before him in the narrow alley 
preoccupied him. When at intervals her 
eyes reverted to his they had the same 
dreaming expression with which they had 
surveyed his garden. Some emotion 
seemed to be growing up rapidly between 
them like an exotic plant, hastened in its 
development by the warm sweet inclosed 
atmosphere, Even after they had emerged, 
closing the last door, the mood persisted, 
modified and lightened in the out-of-door 
air. 

It was with them still over the omelets 
and claret in the hunting room, lowering 
the key of Natalie’s voice to a contented 
note. She, who knew well enough how to 
lead the conversation to whatever subject 
she pleased, was now leading it far afield 
from their surroundings. Apparently she 
had no wish but to linger here in idle talk of 
distant places, and later to stroll beside the 
hedge, urged by her host against thoughts 
of departure. 

It was a veritable charity on their part, 
he declared, to cheer a fellow who had 
nothing to do but potter about an old 
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place, trying to remodel the last centy 
the comfort of the present. 

“Lots of things always the matter 
old houses,”’ Tennant threw in withag 
less air. “Imperfect drains a 


if across a distance, 


Natalie stopped. Her eyes, withdr 
instantly from Gale’s face, closed {i 
moment. When they opened again j, 
were turned upon her father in unmis) 
able challenge. 

“Nothing is the matter with this or 
As if with an irresistible impulse, throy 
back her head, she swept a rapid gl: 
along the entire front, the open hun 


She stared at it in an almost painful 
pense. Her glance hovered a moment. 
window in the upper story, the third f 
the corner. : 

“Well,” Gale replied easily, “you Ig 
window fastenings rust, and kitchen 5 
will crumble, and old trees have an it 
siderate way of dying. Yes, a place like 
is a responsibility—in a way, a burder 

“Burden!” Natalie breathed. : 

He looked at her. y 


voice; then, quickly, as if she feared 
might have produced the wrong im 
sion, ‘‘You want it on yours, don’t 

“Oh, yes. But, yousee, I don’t mi 


anythings, with nothings, in a voice tl 
quavered a little. She did not evade Gal’ 
question as to when they should m 
again, but replied with a definite stateme 
of time and place. Nevertheless, she seem 
apprehensive of every word. Even afi 
they had separated from their host her tt 
sion did not relax, and when halfway 
their journey home she broke the | 
lence between them it was with an a: 
of feeling that fairly startled her fa 
“Tf he doesn’t want us to se 
house,” she began abruptly, “for wh 
reason, why, that’s his affair. 
please, fish for explanations.” 
Tennant colored. 
“But if you want to rent it’”’—h 
* She replied, flooring him with h 
joinder, “I’m not sure that I do.” 
“Then what, in heaven’s name?” 
She turned an imploring gaze on h 
' “T think I want the whole world to star 
still for just a little while.” 4. 
He stared. The force of that appeal k 
him at the time from urging questions. F 
had been asked to wait and see. He 
waited, and he was seeing a very curio 
thing. This was a strange end for an ente| 
prise that had begun three days befo, 
with so definite an intention; at least 
such an affair could be said to end ata 
where every end was a beginning. The 
had been no parting but to make a fre 
appointment. In the succeeding days—_ 
week, two weeks—the young man 1 
forever sitting in their chairs, or they1 
his trees, drinking his tea; and this 
more frequent arrangement. Or they we 
swept in his powerful car as on the not 


blue shadow of valleys, at white 
waterfalls. Sometimes the two yi 
people went alone upon these expedi 
and Natalie, returning, 2 
vaguely of clouds and lady’s-slippers. 
moods showed an increasing restlessn 
tendency to drop from the height of 
to depression. Natalie, laughing on e 
race of Ladyhill, or bending, deep in discus 
sion with MclIlvane, above the new-plante( 
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sway—and reduce upkeep costs. 


For comfort and economy 


equip your Ford (any model) with VanBriggle Shock Absorbers. 


Storage Batteries 
HE Detroit Battery is hand-built from 
specially selected and tested materials 


—built so well and so carefully that it 
gives long and dependable service under every 
condition. Unit-seal construction permits any 
one cell to be removed without disturbing others. 
Let your next battery be a Detroit. 


The Name DISCO Protects You 


ISCO Products are the best that experience, 

skill, care and ample resources enable us to 
produce. The name DISCO is an assurance of 
highest quality—complete satisfaction to every 
purchaser. DISCO Products are sold through 
the customary trade channels. If your jobber or 
dealer can not supply you we will ship direct. 
Write us for literature. 


Your 


Next 
Battery 


VAN BRIGGLE 
Airplane Principle 


Carburetors 


THE efficiency and depend- 

ability of VanBriggle Air- 
plane Principle Carburetors 
are due to the VanBriggle prin- 
ciple with its absolute simplic- 
ity. No auxiliary air-valves. 
Nocams, weights or by-passes. 
No venturi tube—and only 
one adjustment. Always de- 
pendable. Save fuel. For 
Ford, Maxwell or Dodge cars. 


DISCO ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
forget-me-nots, or flitting between sun 
and shadow with Gale—was one person; 
Natalie, pale and abstracted opposite her 
father at the breakfast table, was quite 
another. 

Tennant, coming into their rooms one 
evening after dinner, found her stretched 
out on the chaise longue in a trance of 
brooding. She did not answer when he 
spoke to her. Not until he sat down beside 
her and took her hand did she seem aware 
of his presence. 

He had held his tongue on the proscribed 
subject for fourteen days; but now he 
began tentatively, “‘ You know, Natalie, I 
never mean to pry into your affairs.” 

Her fingers closed tightly upon his. 

“You never do,’”’ she murmured. 

“But I’m going to now. I’m going to 
ask you a question, and I hope you'll be 
frank with me. Has Gale refused to let you 
see the house?” 

A veil seemed to fall over the feverish 
brilliance of her glance. 

‘“‘T have never asked him.” 

“You’ve lost interest in it?’? Tennant 
pursued. 

Si didn’tisay that.” 

“Then why don’t you ask?” he de- 
manded cunningly. ‘‘When a man lets a 
woman direct the laying out of his flower 
beds and order his servants it stands to 
reason he’ll make other concessions to her 
that he’ll deny the common herd. Un- 
less’”,—she waited, expectant, raising her 
head—“‘unless he had something to hide.” 

“He has nothing!” She sat up, all the 
Saye of her conviction in her flushed 
ace. 

“Tf you’re sure’’—he began doubtfully. 

“Of course I’m sure! Who should be, if 
not I? Haven’t I ——’’ She broke off, 
breathing a little quickly. ‘‘Oh, yes, he’s 
all right! It’s all right. Only’’—she was 
silent a moment, biting her lips—‘‘I 
shan’t ask him,” she said stubbornly. “If 
he won’t take me in freely, of his own 
accord; if he wants to keep me outside for 
the sake of—say, a memory, let him!” 

There was a singular passion in her voice 
as though she meant something more than 
the exclusion from a mere house. Her 
father looked at her anxiously. 

“But I think he gave you an opportunity 
once.” 

“You mean when he asked me if I would 
like the burden of it on my shoulders? 
I’m afraid that wasn’t what he meant. He 
was only trying to draw me out, to dis- 
cover a 

She rose, and going to the window she 
stood looking out at the early glimmer of 
the moon. 

Tennant waited a moment, and then 
ventured, ‘‘ Discover what?”’ 

She faced about. 

“T don’t know. Sometimes I fancy it’s 
one thing, and sometimes another; but 


chiefly I suspect he’s trying to find out one. 


certain thing from me, and if I tell him the 
truth he won’t believe it. Did you?—and 
you’re my father! If he doesn’t I can’t 
bear it—that’s all. It means so much! 
Don’t ask me! I’ll tell you when it’s all 
over!” 

Incontinently she burst into tears. 

“Natalie, my poor child!’’ he murmured 
soothingly. 

She sobbed against his shoulder, ‘‘I wish 
I’d never seen the house!” 

Under his breath Tennant fervently 
agreed with her. 

‘But if you feel this way,”’ he suggested, 
“why not let me make our excuses to Gale? 
I can write this evening—say that we’ve 
been called away suddenly, telegraphed 
for; and we can leave for New York to- 
morrow on the first train.” 

She had stopped crying, and he felt her, 
in his arms, growing rigid with protest. 

“No, I can’t do that. I must face it. I 
owe it to him.” 

“You owe him nothing! If you think 
he won’t believe you, why bother to 
explain? I can stand his suspicions, 
whatever they are,’ Tennant continued 
valiantly. 

“T can’t,” Natalie replied in a low voice. 

There was a silence while she stood hold- 
ing her father by the shoulders looking at 
him anxiously. 

“Tt may be,” she continued, “‘that after 
all we will go to-morrow. But as for to- 
night, I’d already made up my mind about 
that before you came in. That’s what up- 
set me so.” 

“What?” Tennant stammered. The 
rapid shifts of her mood left him helplessly 
adrift. 
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“Dearest, just this one evening m 
without asking any questions, help 
You'll see,” she added hastily, interee 
the beginning of an objection on his 
“T’ll tell you how when we get there. 
mustn’t wait here any longer. We're 
now.” f 

He held his daughter away from 
looking her over slowly. She was dre 
as if for an occasion, in lustrous wl 
sprinkled with a pattern of green floy 
peat brought out the golden color of 

air. 

“Why didn’t you tell me we were 
vited out there to-night?” he demande 

““We’re not. We’ve never been iny 
out there at night. But we’re going w 
out an invitation—just wildly, mai 
You know it’s full moon.” She was lay 
ing at him with feverish gayety, whi 
glitter of tears shone between her laghe! 

Tennant made no protest. Hesubmii 
with a wisdom born perhaps of intuj 
rather than experience, since all his won, 
all his watchful anxiety declared that 
had never seen her like this before. — 

She fell silent, once they were on t 
way, sitting beside him like a mut 
shadow in which the moon occasion 
found a glint of gold. They were fy 
through a world of shadows, giga) 
shadows that stretched from one horizo; 
another. Black, white—black, whit 
black flitted over them. The odor of gr 
the perfume of unseen flowers rushed uy; 
their faces; the perfume of locust floy 
very heavy and sweet in the warm 

Natalie whispered, “‘Put on the n 
fler—be as quiet as you can.” 

“You surely don’t suppose that we 
creep in without being heard!” 

“Tf we’re careful we can get far enoug 
They had turned into the drive, and giy 
him no time for questions she went} 
speaking with her lips close to his ear; 
must leave the car before he finds us. 
no attention to me—I’ll be all right. | 
if he doesn’t come to meet you at the di 
entrance go on to the hunting room, ; 
when you find him, if he asks for me — 

“Tf he asks!’”’ Tennant interrupted. 

“Tell him you don’t know where I ai 

The car was swinging around the lc 
and before it stopped Natalie had flung! 
her cloak, slipped nimbly from her p| 
and was running across the gravel. | 
ascended the bricked steps of the path ii 
disappeared in the direction of the terri 

Tennant brought the machine to al 
and sprang out. Indecision held hinj 
moment. Then, shrugging his should} 
he went on, passed beneath the deep foli 
of the magnolias. A light burned in 
windows of the hunting room. He 
vanced toward it, stopped and loo 
behind him. The shadow of the ho 
stretched out over half the lawn, and } 
yond it appeared the broken black shadi 
of trees outlined with pale streaks of lis 
The locust blossoms moved softly lik 
canopy, and beyond and above them on 
terrace edge the tops of evergreens sti 
stark. In the middle of this mysteri 
landscape the illuminated window was 
one warm human touch. He turned b 
again and made an involuntary movemé 
A white figure was behind him. i 

Gale, looking taller than ever in § 
tennis flannels, had come up noiseles) 
Evidently he had emerged from the hu 
ing room, for the door was open, and ri 
stood smiling at his guest. 

“‘T’m glad you had the idea to come,’? 
remarked. ‘It’s a funny thing, you kn 
I rang up the hotel to-night, meaning 
ask you, but they said you had alre: 
gone out; and I’ve been half expect} 
ever since—with no reason for doing si; 
that I should see you. It would have bi 
a pity to miss such a night.”’ As he sp? 
he glanced about, rather too sharply fo! 
mere glance of appraisal. ‘Miss T 
nant?”’ he said questioningly. 

“‘She’s here,’’ Tennant replied, add} 
after a singular hesitation, ‘‘I don’t qu 
know where.” He did not add “t 
wants to see you,” but that significa! 
seemed to pass without a word from ‘ 
to the other. = | 

Gale immediately became alert. } 
roving gaze fixed upon the magnoli 
Still something seemed to keep him stal 
ing uncertainly before his guest, and pI 
ently he transferred his attention from 
shrubs again to the man, studying } 
with his deep unreadable scrutiny. — 

“Do you remember that talk wé 
when we first met—you know, in the’ i 
ing room, before Miss Tennant came 1 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

not likely to forget it,’’ Tennant 
Jdryly. ‘‘It had—features.” 
. You haven’t happened to re- 


‘very much so!” 
the same, you ought to tell her 
‘” Tennant continued with a touch 


Ma very serious. 

re’s nothing the matter with it— 
, at least, that I object to. 
a possibility that she might not 
I couldn’t have told her at first, 
(r the plain fact is that I’m afraid to. 
id of losing her.’’ He kept his eyes 
jant’s with an obviously conscious 
“T suppose it’s not necessary for 
1] you how much I think of Nata- 
must have been plain to you from 
” 


‘hing has been plain—to me,” Ten- 
lied. 

( ean’t say that I’m not—now,” 

ee Then, as the other con- 
nerely to look at him, ‘Have you 

f2ctions to me as a man?”’ 

(e that I know of,’’ Tennant replied 


Ey. 

( “think,” Gale continued quickly, 
ought to tell her before I ask her 
2? ” 

(tcertainly!”’ Tennant fairly gasped. 
(he could recover himself Gale had 
reached the magnolias. His figure 
ed under them and disappeared in 
2 Natalie’s had gone. Tennant sat 
xdvily on the bottom step of the 
tg block. 

«neanwhile, following the path, had 
it on the wide sweep of the ter- 
ll clear and still. The moon shone 
into the front of the porch. Noth- 
(the white pillars, black bars of 
vand empty floor. He ran forward 
Jie bricked level, and leaning upon 
strade looked down. Far below on 
‘ flights of steps, between the cy- 
i white shape moved. It seemed 


ing slowly like a wraith out of the 
watched a moment in a suspense 
counted in its keenness to fear; 
tg his voice sent out a ringing call: 
ilie!”’ 

/wraith wavered, and there pro- 
irom it a faint answering cry: 

31? 
é\urried to the head of the steps and 
2 descend recklessly. Again the 
fated up to him: 

c't come down! Wait!”’ 

ppeared to rise more rapidly, as 
{the sight of him had made her 
1, Her face was lifted, very pale 
e golden cap of her hair. Her lips 
yn. 

’ hurrying,’ she panted, ‘‘as fast as 


‘zed her extended hand and drew 
)ntil she stood beside him. At his 
ne flushed and seemed to come 
langing from a phantom into a 


It were you doing down there?’’ he 
id. 

Jing up, as I did the first time.” 

1 first?”” He was still holding her 
king at her as though she was 
(7 miraculous. “How warm your 
i” he murmured. The hand trem- 
/Are you looking at me?’’ he asked. 
1see lam. Why do you say that?” 
Cling. You said ‘the first time.’ 
in ——” 

1going to tell you,” she answered 
} “No,” as he tried to interrupt 
me speak. I’ve meant to every 
I was afraid you wouldn’t be- 


}ather doesn’t, though I’ve proved 
. He’s still looking for a perfectly 
le explanation, and there’s none.” 
sed, searching his face; but as he 
Vhing, she continued: “You know 
sure of you at the end of the hall, 
en you were a boy? It’s so like 
ily I never thought of its being 
“iving, and so when I came into the 
room and saw you there I was 

aeeid something. I knew you 
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must have suspected then that I’d been in 
the house. I haven’t. And yet I have seen 
Ladyhill inside and out—in a dream.” 

He made an inarticulate sound, whether 
of incredulity or mere astonishment was 
impossible to tell. 

“Where did you begin—in your dream?” 

She turned and pointed. 

“Down there, from the old gate, up as 
you saw me.”’ Again she faced the house. 
They began to ascend together, emerging 
presently upon the level. His hand was 
beneath her arm, but he followed rather 
than guided her across the terrace. “I 
went this way,” she said, “and stopped 
here.” 

They paused at the pillared porch directly 
in front of the entrance. 

“T knew somehow,’ she continued, “that 
that door wasn’t used, hadn’t been for a 
long time, and so I turned aside along the 
path.” 

“To the hunting room? Isee. Well, you 
were right. This door hadn’t been used.” 
Still he detained her, looking at her with a 
smile. “But I can open it for you. We’d 
better, as long as we’re here. It’s more 
direct,” 

Hesitating, she followed him across the 
veranda, 

“T want to tell you before we go in.’ 

“Tt’s not necessary. I don’t ask you for 
proofs.” 

He stooped as he spoke, fitting the key 
to the lock, and opened the door wide, 
holding it for her. She hung forward, star- 
ing with a certain trepidation. Something 
about the vague half-hidden forms within 
seemed to reassure her. The door, shutting 
behind them, inclosed them in an obscurity 
that suggested space, height of ceilings and 
extent of walls and wide levels of floor 
streaked with silver. She glanced slowly 
around and breathed out a light sigh of 
relief, 

“Yes, it’s the same, except then I seemed 
to see quite clearly in the dark. I came from 
the other end of the hall. That room was 
on my right.’’ She peered into it. ‘“‘The 
sofa has been changed. It was under the 
windows then.”’ 

“‘T had it moved the other day.” 

She turned still further. 

“The picture should be on the left of the 
door.” 

He struck a match. The spurt of flame, 
held high, shone for an instant upon the 
head of a youth in bold relief against a 
background of green, then dropped to the 
floor. Gale put his heel on it. 

“And then?”’ he asked. 

“T went up ——”’ 

She was groping out for the stair. Taking 
her fingers he guided them to the rail, 
keeping hold of her other arm meanwhile. 

“Careful for the first tread. You went 
upstairs?”’ 

“As we are now—yes. And as I went a 
feeling that I had had from the first kept 
growing stronger in me—a feeling of ex- 
pectation and happiness. I can’t describe 
it. It was like nothing I have ever felt 
awake; and, being awake, I—I can’t’’— 
her voice faltered a little—‘‘account for it. 
But then, in my sleep, it seemed quite 
natural.’”’ She slid one foot cautiously be- 
fore her. ‘‘Is this the hall?” 

“ce Y es? 

They were standing in profound dark- 
ness. She made an uncertain movement 
forward, to the right, then with greater 
confidence. 

“There was a door here.” 

“A little farther—you’re touching it 
now.” The knob rattled as he laid hold of 
it. He led her forward. ‘‘ Wait a moment,”’ 
he said. There was the sound of a raised 
sash and then the grating of latches as the 
shutters opened. He flung them back and 
the clear space of the window appeared, ad- 
mitting a pale reflected radiance. 

The room was small. The carved low 
foot of a day bed was visible in one corner. 
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There were two or three chairs. The white 
curtains on either side of the window 
moved gently to and fro in the draft, and 
outside the shadows of rose vines nodded, 
Her eyes fixed upon these. She began to 
move slowly forward. 

“T came here,” she said. She stopped at 
the right hand of the window, leaning 
against the casement. “I stood and looked 
out. It was like this, only brighter. I could 
see the moon—no shadows. The lawns and 
the flowers and the shrubbery all seemed to 
float together in a sort of veil, bright and 
mysterious and thick. At the bottom of 
the garden the trees were like a black 
cloud with a silver top. And as I looked 
that sensation of happiness I had felt 
seemed to lift me up slowly like a wave, 
and everything I saw grew intensely clear 
and large and thin like a bubble. And then 
it burst—dissolved as though someone 
had touched it.’ 

She was silent. For a moment, from the 
other side of the window where he stood, 
he watched her. 

“And didn’t you,”’ he said finally, “see 
anything?” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“But I saw everything!” 

“T know—the walls, the furniture, the 
doors, the garden. But nothing else?”’ 

“You mean anything like a—person?”’ 

oe Yesa: 

She shook her head. 

“Ah, no—nothing!’’ 

“Not even in this room?”’ 

She was staring at him. 

“Why do you ask me that?” 

“*T’ll tell you. I myself was sleeping here 
a few nights ago, the first night I was here, 
because the bedrooms weren’t ready. I 
was lying there on the couch, and some- 
thing waked me—not a noise, at least I was 
aware of none. I remember raising myself 
up in bed and looking at the door and see- 
ing it open. You came in.” 

Natalie almost shrieked. 

“T?” The syllable prolonged itself in a 
wailing sound. 

“Yes. The room was very light. I saw 
you distinctly. You were in white, and 
your hair was loose. You crossed the room 
and stopped where you are now, leaning 
against the window. I saw your profile. 
You were smiling. I thought I had never 
seen anyone look so happy. I watched for 
a while, and then I spoke to you, but you 
didn’t answer. You wouldn’t turn your 
head. You kept looking far away. And 
presently I got up and went to the window 
and stood here opposite you. You didn’t 
see me, and when I spoke to you again, 
when I implored you to turn just once 
toward me, still you looked past me into 
the garden. The moon was shining into 
your eyes, and your hand was there on the 
sill, like the hand of a living woman. It 
seemed impossible that you were a dream. 
I stretched out my hand to touch you and 
you vanished.” 

Natalie made an involuntary movement. 
Her consciousness, intensely alive, seemed 
to reject passionately that ephemeral vision 
of herself. 

“But I am here!”’ she faltered. 

“Yes, now. Then, you see, you were 
different. You were your own shadow 
thrown before you, only I didn’t know. I 
didn’t know you would ever rush in upon 
me out of the sunlight—speak to me—look 
atme. I thought you were just a beautiful 
shadow, something that came with the 
moon. I thought that if I closed the house 
and allowed no one to come in and kept 
very quiet myself perhaps you would re- 
turn some night and stand there looking 
out of my window, not seeing me.”’ 

“T see you now. How didn’t I see you 
then?” 

They had drawn nearer together, and 
as he spoke Gale’s face was directly above 
her own. 

“Why should you? I never meant to 
keep the house from you because of that. 
I was only waiting because I wasn’t sure 
how much you remembered, and I hoped 
that presently you’d tell me. God knows, 
the house is yours! It’s nothing without 
you! Won’t you take it? Won’t you keep 
it—keep it, and let me stay ——”’ 

The moon that had found two figures at 
the window now distinguished an appear- 
ance of one, which nevertheless murmured 
to itself at intervals in two voices. 

The deeper voice asked, “Was it at all 
like this, in your dream, when you stood 
here?” 

The other, fainter and muffled, answered 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘“‘I have for- 
gotten the dream.”’ 
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OU wouldn’t have half a 
dozen front doors to your 


house when one is enough. 
Why have a whole string of but- 
tons on a union suit when one is 
plenty? The conveniently lo- 
cated button on the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


makes the garment easy to get in 
and get out of. When fastened, it 
closes the garment completely and 
leaves a smooth expanse of fabric 
across the chest. None of that 
wrinkling and binding that result 
when there are nine or more but- 
tons and buttonholes up and down 
the front. Instead, a perfect, even 
fit all over. 


This season you can get the Hatch One But- 
ton Union Suit in the finest of knit goods and 
nainsook, We shall be glad to send, free on re- 
quest, a catalog describing the complete line. 


The Hatch One Button Union Suit is featured 
at the best stores everywhere, but if you can- 
not get it easily and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mill at Albany, N. Y., 
and you will be supplied direct, delivery free. 
Men's garments: Knitted — $2.00, 2.50 and 
3.00. Nainsook — $1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 
2.50. 

Boys’ garments: Knitted—$1.25. Nainsook— 
75 cents, — 
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Don’t buy another team! 
A good truck is faster, 
more reliable and cheaper 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Bill, Why Dont You 
Buy a New Car? 


There’s no real economy in patching up the old one! It’s rob- 
bing you of all your recreation. You're worried all the 
time. It’s no pleasure to drive. You never get out into the 
country for fear something unexpected will happen and 
leave you stranded miles from a garage. 


Last week you bought a new set of 
transmission gears. Week before 
that you had all the body bolts 
tightened and new bushings put in 
the front end. Only a little while 
before that you had the motor gone 
over. Two cylinders have knocks 
in them right now—wrist pins most 
likely. You keep on driving on a 
broken spring because the leaf hasn’t 
yet actually fallen out in the street. 
It’s fix, fix, fix all the time—and 
nothing to show for it. 


Why, you were saying only the 
other day you hate to put new tires 
on all around because you’re going 
to sell before you could possibly get 
the use out of them! Then what 
are you waiting for? 


“Prices to come down?” Pshaw! You 
know there’s nothing in that! If new 
car prices do come down, allow- 
ances on used cars will come down, 
too, so you're nothing ahead. If you 
wait, you’re spending all your 
“saving’’ before you Set it. 


Bill, why don’t you take my advice 
and stop all your troubles at one 
shot ? I did, and remember, I bought 
my new car before the /ast price 
reduction! I saved money and time 
and annoyance, and I don’t care if 
there are Six more price reductions! 
I saved by buying when I did, and 
you'll save by buying now! 


You’re going to do it? Fine! I’m 
glad of it. Put your tools away and 
come on, let’s have a ride in my Car. 


THE TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole representatives in the British Isles; AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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The patient work 
Ob. yeatsn.Mayveape 
destroyed: inka 
flash of flame. 
@ The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company gives 
dual protection 
against such loss 
by fire. 4 First, by 
engineering and 
inspection service 
to discover and 
remove hazards. 
@Second, when 
fire strikes despite 
OT Gales tmeCraiimnee 
the Hartford pays 


resulting insured 


losses, either di- 
rect or indirect. 


There's a Hartford 


agent near you 


Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the [lartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life 
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TAME RIGHT THAT FAILED 


That single clang of the bell sufficed to 
show his reason for existing. It changed 
him from motionless indolence to delicate 
precision; changed him in an instant into 
the most beautiful product of the gloves 
and ropes, a first-rate lightweight boxer. 
A diplomat might have envied his poise, a 
Russian dancer his sinuous grace, It ceased 
to seem an injustice that his year’s earn- 
ings exceeded the combined salaries of ten 
full professors. It seemed now only the 
grateful tribute the world still pays to art. 
For he was a very perfect artist in that 
roped-in square of canvas. Kept there, 
working in his own medium, he had the 
power of Titian, the cleverness of Rem- 
brandt, the subtlety of Da Vinci. 

Even Kid Regan paid his grudging trib- 
uteto perfection. Hesquared off cautiously, 
a thing he seldom did. His experience in 
the round before had made his eyes nar- 
rower and his motions more brisk and 
businesslike. His right glove had begun 
to move in a slow circle with the rise and 
fall of the muscles of his shoulder. He had 
grown tired of waiting. 

Their gloves touched. For a fraction of 
a second they watched each other with an 
odd concentrated intent quite devoid of all 
personal animus. Then almost impercep- 
tibly Kid Regan raised his left arm the 
better to cover his face and slouched his 
jaw nearer to his shoulders. At the same 
instant Johnny Duffey’s body became a 
perfectly codrdinated piece of mechanism. 
From toe to shoulder it gave a convulsive 
little start ‘that made his left arm swing 
forward. His glove snapped out like a 
rawhide lash. The glove of the other 
darted up to meet it, and yet somehow it 
failed. It seemed a light enough blow— 
indeed, playfully innocuous. Yet Kid 
Regan’s head was snapped backwards and 
his face darkened. A hundred voices were 
raised in joyous scathing shouts, and the 
young man in front of him smiled compla- 
cently. With an effort he resisted the im- 
pulse to batter in that smile. Instead he 
sunk his head deeper between his shoul- 
ders, still waiting for an opening. 

“Think pou re smart, don’t you?” he 
sneered. ‘‘Ugh 

Young Dubey’ s glove had shot out again 
with the same speed and precision, and then 
Kid Regan sprang forward. There was a 
loud smack of a blow, and both figures 
became galvanized into sudden ferocious 
action. Kid Regan drove his right, but his 
opponent was as lightly accurate as a 
sword dancer. It became a beautiful ex- 
hibition of skill, the danger of it only giving 
added grace. 

For the first time in the fight Kid Regan 
loosed his heavy artillery. For a moment 
only the eye of a fighter trained to the 
speed and the lore of blows could follow 
their movements. Regan was forcing him 
towards the ropes, crashing into his guard, 
slamming at the lithe, shrugging body. The 
shouting at the ringside had risen to bed- 
lam, but the Kid was too old a hand to let 
it excite him. He was waiting for something 
to happen. He knew it would happen. 
With a sharp intake of breath he drew 
back his right. 

Mike Donovan had bitten his cigar in 
two, and on his face was the reflection of 
coming disaster. 


“Your face, Johnny!’’ he shrieked. ‘For 
the love of Mike, cover up your face!”’ 
But Johnny had not heard. TIlis lips 


were half parted, his eyes alight. His left 
shoulder was against the ropes and his 
hands were lowered. 

Kid Regan was not a hard quick hitter 
for nothing. There was a savage elation 
in his blood-flecked face. Behind his blow 
he put every ounce of his stocky, «wiry 
body. It came almost from the knee, a 
swing full speed and straight for Johnny 
Duffey’s jaw. 

“Hell!” groaned Mr. Donovan. 

But before the expletive had entirely 
left his lips it was quite all over. Johnny 
Duffey had bowed his head as though in 
quick, courteous acknowledgment. Kid 
Regan’s glove had glanced harmlessly into 
his thick brown hair. 

Johnny Duffey’s body straightened, gal- 
vanically accurate, beautifully, meticu- 
lously obedient to the sudden nervous 
summons. Again there seemed no effort to 
his blow—only clean, easy grace. Yet it 


| landed at exactly the point intended. 


It seemed as though Kid Regan had been 


| pulled from behind, so.suddenly did his 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


head and shoulders swing up, but he did 
not sustain them. Johnny Duffey stepped 
back, courteously and cynically watchful, 
and Kid Regan fell face forward on the 
canvas. 

Then for the first time it came over Johnny 
that he was a great man. The war was 
nothing to this. He listened tranquilly to 
the sharp crescendo of shouting. Only 
with half an eye he watched the monoto- 
nous rise and fall of the arm of the referee. 
The rows of strained, excited faces he did 
not see at all. What were they to the golden 
lights before him? 

The Kid’s seconds were pulling him to 
his feet. The glaze of unconsciousness was 
just leaving his eyes. 

“Te’ go!’ he was mumbling. 
you, le’ go!” 

Johnny Duffey hastened forward and 
seized his inert arm. 

“You’re a game guy, Kid,” he said, 
pitching his voice so that the press might 
hear the better. ‘“‘B’lieve me, buddy, it’s a 
pleasure to fight a guy like you!”’ 

Someone was taking his picture. Some- 
one was wrapping his green silk bathrobe 
about his shoulders. 

“Say, Bill,’ he said, ‘‘gimme a chew of 

um.” 

But Mr. Donovan had climbed through 
the ropes and was clapping him on the 
shoulder. 

“Johnny!” he cried. ‘Listen, Johnny! 
Here’s a gentleman wants to meet you!” 

And there before him a little man was 
standing, twisting nervously at a fuzzy 
green felt hat. His shoes were also green, 
with nobby toes, his trousers neatly creased 
and pegged. His coat had enlarged shoul- 
ders and lapels that tapered like the wings 
of some rare moth. The pockets were 
slashed in gay geometric curves. It was 
secured by one button that made his waist 
gracefully slender, an effect that was en- 
hanced by a gathering in the back. Upon 
an orange-colored tie was a diamond, large 
and lustrous. Upon his lips was a smile of 
pleasant patronage. In his eyes was a 
gleam of doubtful calculation. 

Could it be a vision before him? Surely 
it could not be—— _ Johnny Duffey gave his 
head a little shake to clear it. No, it was 
still there. It was the champion himself. 
The champion was holding out his hand. 

“Happy to meet you,” said the cham- 
pion, perfect in his cold aplomb. 

“Wixeuse my glove,” said Johnny. 

The champion turned to Mr. Donovan, 
elegant and condescending. 

“Say,” he inquired, ‘‘do I look like a 
movie actor?” 

“Hell, no!’”’ exclaimed Mr. Donovan. 

“Well, I’m not,’”’ said the champion. 
“T’m finished acting two-part reels—d’you 
get me?”’ 

He stopped and clenched and unclenched 
his fingers rapidly. 

“What I need’ s exer cise. D’you get me?’’ 

“You'll get it,” said Johnny. 

The champion surveyed him coldly. 

“Gimme two-thirds of the purse and I 
fight,’’ he said. 

“You'll get it,” said Johnny. 

The champion nodded and turned hast- 
ily to the press seats. 4 

“Hey, you!” he called. ‘You get this, 
gents! Hot stuff—see? I don’t want to 
fight, don’t I? I’m afraid of this bird, am 
I? I want to be a movie boy, do I? Th’ 
hell I do!” 

Pleased with the effect of his words, he 
thrust a hand in his vest and advanced his 
left foot in a classic attitude. 

“You tell ’em I'll fight anything my 
weight that walks on two legs. Tell ’em I’ll 
meet young Duffey any time, any place. 
Always ready to accommodate any guy 
with the goods. That’s the kind of a guy 


“Damn 


Iam! 
“There,” he added in a confidential un- 
dertone, “‘mebbe that won’t stop ’em! 


Come and see us in the morning, Mike. 
We might as well sign up quick. Happy to 
have met you,” he added, turning to Johnny. 

“‘Pleased to have met you socially,” said 
Johnny. 

“You said it!’’ said the champion. 

Was it possible? The champion himself 
had done the unheard-of thing. The cham- 
pion himself had offered to fight. Truly his 
cup was full and the world was very good. 
With regal condescension Johnny walked 
to his dressing room. Like a true artist, he 
had delivered the goods. He had done better 
than they had hoped. He had done better 


than the champion. Bill Sweeney y 
ting him on the back. Mr. Dono 
ously buoyant, was beside him. 
was seeing the golden lights. 
And now they were pulling off th 
The rubbers were spreading a 
on the table. And suddenly u 
right arm there ran a stab of 
electric lights, the bare woode 
danced and half faded before his € 
bit his lip and the blood ebbed slowl: 
cheeks. An arm went around hiss} 
He heard a voice, strangely ind 
“Johnny! What’s the matter, J 
And his voice was answering, | 

nasally singsong: ; 
“Nuthin’s the matter. It’s j 
hand—that’s all. He—say, he hac 
like the Hindenburg line!’’ 
“Now what do you know about 
groaned Mr. Donovan. “And y 
challengin’ the champion!”’ 
Suddenly Johnny Duffey felt 
Bill Sweeney helped him towa 
The throbbing pain in his hand 
ing, but Johnny was game. i 
ruefully at his swollen knuckles ; 
middle finger, which already was ; 
stiff and useless. Someone had bro 
water and was carefully unwrapp 
It was just as thc 


hand bandages, Johnny knew 
artist’s sight or a musician’ S$ ear :: 
g 


what it meant. 

For the second time in his rin 
hand had gone bad, and you 
with a hand like that. 

““An’ we were going to sign the ¢ 
to-morrow,” lamented Mr. Don 
just when you were cleanin’ wD 
money. Aw, hell!” 

But Johnny had only glanced 
coldly. 

The best specialist in town was 
out of bed that night to call at J 
hotel. He examined his hand with 
care they display over a singer’s 
For some reason the hand made h 
at Johnny curiously. 

“You haven’t aes a fighter’s har 


said. 
“Don’t I know it?” said Johnny 
Mr. Donovan’s face was strainet 
crisis. 
“Whatcher think, doc?” he de 
hoarsely. ‘Can he fight the champ 
The doctor turned to the hand ag: 


place?” he asked finally. 
“Huh?” said Mr. Donovan. — 
“Fall,” said Johnny Duffey. “( 
ahead, doe. I’m hell on the long wi 
“Ah,” said the doctor. “W 
knuckle was thrown out, and It 
poe was a little bruised. You mus 


4 
“ Duffey,” said Johnny. 4 
‘A strange name to go with such 

Yes, I think it will be all right. Le 

it in a month from now.’ 
Johnny turned to Mr. Donovar 
“You see,’ 


the hand’s all right. Put up an ai 
about the purse. You know how, 
Mr. Donovan nodded more | 
He had been in the fight game | ol 
years. He knew hoy, all right. 
“You ought to rest it longer,” 
doctor. “‘You— er professiGaaa 
how it is. You hurt a hand one 
keeps on happening. Treat it 
too soon again, Mr. Duffey, 
fighting days are over.” 
Johnny knew it right enough. 
seen too many boxers drop a 
know it. He became a trifle 
doctor bent over his bandages. 
“N ow the best thing for yo! 
doctor, “is to go away ie 
get it—forget all the fighting st 
off your mind; keep your han i 
and get it dressed once a day. 
“You said it!’ said Johnny, § 
brightening. “Mike, ring for the 
to pack my bags.” 
“Say,” said Mr. Donovan with 
suspicion, ‘‘where are you going?” 
“To some sort of bear or othe 


; “T’ll remember bet 
Iv t 


Continued from Page 58) : 
; afternoon. Johnny Duffey was 
ed by bravery and beauty, and by 
of things he did not quite under- 
Sut he surveyed it all with a lightly 
hed detachment. He was pleas- 
‘are that he had not gone entirely 
j, Even as he stood on the neat 
platform he was creating a light 
* attention, and he was subtle 
) perceive that it was far from hos- 
gh he might have been surprised 
aow much his tailor had to do with 
Jas standing a little aloof from the 
Iking and kissing, very trim and 
_ suit of light gray flannel, which 
. black silk sling on his arm seem 
aceful decoration. A trace of a 
1e watched the gathering, a slight 
{musement in his eyes made him 
Igar but merely a politely inter- 
jctator, and served only to accen- 
careless ease. It was clear, most 
| clear, that he was somebody, 
lidedly somebody. 
11 faces were turned t6 him inquir- 
Johnny Duffey felt a complacent 
2 guessed they had his number. 
<:d maybe they had read the sport- 
¢, after all. He guessed he was 
‘od as any of the bunch, and then 
t that he was stuck-up about it. 
Juffey was too sensible to get a 
vad. But just the same, hadn’t he 
Regan to sleep in six rounds, even 
d smashed his hand dding it? 
se put eight thousand dollars in 
/for one evening’s work? He’d like 
rone else in the crowd here try it. 
ously he squared his shoulders 
sl his chin a fraction of an inch. 
1,omeone spoke to him. Lots of 
soke to Johnny Duffey. They used 
hn on the back, but lately they had 
sfespectful. Johnny turned with 
‘ condescension. A man in trim 
1s livery was touching his hat and 
ot as an equal might but with the 
teamaraderie of perfect under- 
! 
| ps you would care to motor up to 
t| alone, sir,’’ he suggested defer- 


q 

1, weighed the proposal for a mo- 
‘seemed so unusual that he forgot 
€ack—unusual, but natural, per- 


, said Johnny. 

‘you, sir. I thought you might. 
‘the Lake has become so popular, 
ay never quite tell what company 
meet in the ordinary hotel con- 


said Johnny. 
: you, sir. And—beg pardon, sir, 
seived how you felt at once, sir. 
rstand, I have been in service, 
‘an Twillers’ chauffeur until this 
w I try to accommodate the gen- 
lo have left their cars in the city. 
is Andrews, sir—and those are 
¢? Thank you, sir.’’ 
‘mention it,”’ said Johnny. 
ed, confronted with the unknown, 
himself agreeably flattered. He 
he had discarded his cardboard 
for two pigskin kit bags. He 
/2 was good enough for pigskin. 
Andrews guessed so, too, for he 
m tenderly on the rear of a gray 
uz roadster. 
¢ will get in, sir,’’ said Andrews. 
got in and looked about him with 
iterest. They were bowling over 
‘oad through the slant June sun- 
( either side were hills, towering 
‘J tic, all clothed in early green. In 
stis was the damp pungency of 
th. He drew a deep breath and 
mself more comfortably in the 
Dholstery. He guessed he was 
1 in the world. They slipped 
@urve, and before him was a val- 
sant vista of wood and brook and 
‘oft and inviting in the June haze. 
: Donovan had wanted him to 
n|he bungalow at Hackensack! 
affey sighed. 
: estful after the train, sir,” said 


A=, 


ruts 


s said Johnny, and Andrews re- 
driving, silent, correct and 


S 

9 

t¢ minutes more they glided along, 
|e sun and now in the aromatic 
vs pines. Then they coasted down 
1 out a sound but the soft whir of 
t; then another stretch of wood, 
1e they saw a lake, as silent and 
a\he dawn, with the hills starting 
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back from it in golden greenish blue. The 
car had slowed down. They were turning 
into a gate and up.a shaded drive, and then 
before them was: a cluster of log houses 
with wide verandas set off by smooth soft 
lawn. Johnny regarded them doubtfully. 

“Ts this it?’’ he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Andrews. ‘A little 
rough, sir, perhaps—the crude outdoor 
atmosphere—but very comfortable.” 

A gentle pressure of the brakes and the 
car halted. .Two bell boys were running 
down the walk in polite competition. 

“Perhaps you would care to take a run 
to-morrow, sir,’ said Andrews, “or until 
your car comes down. I should do my best 
to give satisfaction.” ; 

Johnny Duffey knew a lot of taxi drivers, 
but never one like that. He wanted to ask 
a question, but he thought better of it. If 
Andrews wanted to, why, he guessed he 
could stand it. 

“All right,” said Johnny. 

“Say, eleven in the morning, sir?” 

“All right,”’ said Johnny 

And then he walked up the path, striding 
easily in spite of his bandaged arm. He had 
never seen, a joint like this before. If the 
outside was logs, the inside wasn’t, not by a 
blank sight. .There were soft morris chairs, 
cool and restful; a veranda with tables that 
overlooked the lake, golf clubs, tennis 
rackets, fishing rods—the expensive kind 
with a war tax. 

Some people were standing about the 
doorway; brown, healthy-looking men, 
some in white flannel trousers and some in 
short tweed pants with stockings with pat- 
terns on them; and girls—Johnny’s casual 
glance became a little less casual. The 
whole thing was so strange and unreal. For 
an instant he felt strangely gauche and out 
of place. They, too, were looking at him, 
not coldly but pleasantly approving. 

Then a figure detached itself from the 
rest, and Johnny’s eyes sparkled as he 
snatched at his hat. It was Lydia, as slen- 
der and coolly demure as ever; Lydia with 
short pants on also; Lydia in riding 
breeches! Only Johnny’s long inoculation 
against sudden jolts prevented him from 
giving a slight start. He didn’t know girls 
wore those things, but they were all right. 
Oh, yes, they were all right! If Lydia had 
been in a ball gown she could not have 
looked more elegant. Her little boots, her 
coat, her stock with the gold pin in it, her 
hair in half a braid! For asecond he stared 
at her speechless. She was walking quickly 
toward him. She was smiling. She was 
holding out her hand, and her eyes seemed 
bluer than Johnny had ever seen them. 

“How nice of you to come!”’ said Lydia. 

“T said I was coming,”’ said Johnny. He 
felt a faint flush of embarrassment mount- 
ing to his cheeks. ‘‘And when I say I’ll doa 
thing’’—he paused with a self-conscious 
grin—‘‘I come across, see?”’ said Johnny. 

He was going to add that that was the 
kind of a guy he was, but somehow it 
seemed futile and banal. He wanted to 
state further that they couldn’t have 
stopped him with a box barrage, but some- 
how her very presence served to make him 
vague and tongue-tied. 

“Vou would,.you know,’’ said Lydia a 
little thoughtfully. “I—you know, I was. 
beginning to be afraid you weren’t coming 
che Elle 

“But you said 

Johnny hesitated, a little puzzled, and 
Lydia laughed. - 

“Of course I told you not to,” said 
Lydia. ‘‘You wouldn’t have come if I’d 
been more enthusiastic, now would you? 
Besides it would have been so—so—you 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Johnny, and in spite of him- 
self he jumped. 

Lydia had moved a step nearer and had 
laid her soft fingers on his black sill sling 

“Why, you’ve hurt your arm!” 

“My hand,” said Johnny. 

“T’m awfully sorry,’ said Lydia. ‘‘I——” 

She paused and smiled artlessly. 

“T must have been so glad to see you 
that I didn’t notice.” 

“Tt isn’t anything,” said Johnny. 

And right away he was sorry he had said 
it, for Lydia’s hand had gone and she had 
half turned towards the doorway. 

“Come,” she said, ‘we must be proper, 
mustn’t we?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Johnny vaguely. He won- 
dered. Hadn’t it been proper? 

“You must meet father,’ continued 
Lydia, and moved toward the door; but 
suddenly she gave a little gasp of dismay. 

“Why,” she whispered, ‘‘how perfectly 
terrible! I don’t even know your name!”’ 
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“It’s Duffey,” said- Johnny with con- 
scious pride—“‘John Louis Duffey.” 

But Lydia gave no sign. 

“What a funny name!” said Lydia. 

Lydia’s father was sitting in a wicker 
chair looking at the lawn. He, too, had on 
short pants. His hair was iron gray, like 
his eyes. His lips were thin and even, and 
registered no pleased anticipation as Johnny 
hove into view. On his'knee was a morning 
paper which he was fingering restlessly. 

“You mustn’t be afraid of him,” Lydia 
whispered. 

Johnny wasn’t afraid of any old gent. 
But this one seemed very stern, almost 
hostile; nor did his first words belie kim. 


“ce 


in the city is very grueling in this weather, 
Mr. Duffey. We must find relaxation 
somehow, to be sure.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

Lydia’s father nodded with quick as- 
perity. 

“T suppose, Mr. Duffey, that you are 
planning to relax all summer like the rest 
of them.” 

His voice was calm, suspiciously calm, 
and Lydia had become almost ill at ease. 
Johnny’s jaw began to assume an unusual 
prominence. 

“And all winter too,” continued Lydia’s 
father. “Of course one cannot work in the 
winter, Mr. Duffey. None of Lydia’s 
friends can ever work in the winter.’ 

Johnny became a little sorry for Lydia’s 
friends. 

“Father!” cried Lydia. “You mustn’t 
mind him,”’ she explained to Johnny. ‘“‘He 
is so silly. He has an idea that everyone 
should earn his living. He’s that way with 
everybody.” 

“An odd notion, isn’t it?’ Lydia’s 
father rejoined. “Odd that a lad of your 
age should make his own way in the world, 
isn’t it, Mr. Dufiey?”’ 

“No,” said Johnny. 

““T suppose you’ve tried it, Mr. Duffey,’ 
said Lydia’s father gently, still smoothing 
the pages of his paper. “‘They all try it 
once. Of course it’s very—fatiguing. All 
Lydia’s friends find it so.” 

“T don’t,”’ said Johnny. 

Lydia’s father ceased smoothing the 
pages of his paper. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” he said slowly. 
“Sit down, Mr. Duffey.” 

“T told you you’d like him, father,” said 
Lydia. ‘‘O-o-oh, look! Isn’t that funny?” 

She was pointing to the sporting page on 
the old gent’s knee, and Johnny looked also 
with becoming modesty. There on the top 
line in Cheltenham Bold he saw his name. 

“Johnny Duffey,’ it read, “Delivers 
K. O. in Sixth. New Ring Comet to Meet 
McGraw in Autumn.” 

“Why,” cried Lydia, “isn’t itfunny?’’ 

“Funny?” said Johnny a little fatuously. 
‘ec Why?” 

“Why?” laughed Lydia. ‘‘Because he’s 
got the same name you have, of course— 
Johnny Duffey! Of all the killing things! 
And he hurt his hand too! Why, Mr. 
Duffey, I might almost think you were a 
prize fighter!”’ 

For some unaccountable reason Lydia’s 
father gave a sudden snort of mirth. 
Johnny started. Lydia was laughing also, 
and glancing at him mischievously, 

Johnny Duffey felt a little dizzy, and 
groped blindly at the arm of his chair. 
The lawn, the hills in front of him, every- 
thing seemed to dance fitfully before his 
eyes. He felt a little cold and frightened. 
So they didn’t believe it! They didn’t 
know who he was at “all! They thought— 
yes, they thought he. was a 

“What the hell do they think I am?” 
muttered Johnny Duffey. 


Vv 


OHNNY passed a hand over his damp 

brow. How was he to know to what 
she attributed his embarrassment? How 
was he to know that he was a picture of 
well-bred incredulity as he sat there wide- 
eyed and slightly horror-stricken at the 
thoughts which were coursing through his 
mind? His gray flannel suit was so per- 
fect and spotless. The color came and 
went so quickly under his smooth skin. 

““Q-o-o-oh, father, look at him!”’ cried 
Lydia with an irrepressible giggle. “‘Doesn’t 
he look like a white hope, father?” 

Somehow her words stung Johnny’s 
professional pride. He turned toward her 
quickly, and his voice lost its gentle grave 
deliberation. 

“‘Say,’’ said Johnny with swift incisive- 
ness, “I can lick any nigger my weight 


Ah,” he said gently, “so you are an- | fi. al 
other of Lydia’s friends. I suppose a desk | }i / 
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between here and Noo Orleens, I’ll tell 
the world!” 

_ And then in spite of his ire he grinned. 
There was something contagious about 
Lydia’s mirth, and he must have said 
something exceedingly witty. 

“Oh, Mr. Duffey!”’ cried Lydia. 
sound just like one! You ought to go on 
the stage! Say it again, Mr. Duffey!” 

There must have been an idea some- 
where, but temporarily Johnny couldn’t 
see what it was. He frowned and bit his 
lip, still beset by perplexity. He wanted 
to be alone, to think. 

“No,” said Johnny, ‘“‘I guess I better 
not. I guess a 

He struggled to his feet. He was game. 
He was still smiling. How were they to 
read his mind or follow him in his frantic 
search for an adequate excuse? 

“TI guess I better see about my bags,” 
said Johnny. 

“You'll dine with us, won’t you?” said 
Lydia quickly. ‘Please do!’ 

Johnny nodded brightly. 

“T see you have made no reservations, 
Mr.—er ” said the room clerk politely. 

“Duffey,” said Johnny. 

“But we’re always glad, of course, to 
receive any friend of Mr. West’s. We sent 
your bags to the Wigwam.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny. 

“Show him to the Wigwam,” said the 
clerk, and Johnny trailed rather dubiously 
across the lawn in a bell boy’s wake. 

Perhaps fifty yards away under a pine 
tree was another log cabin. Why it was 
called a wigwam Johnny was not able to 
discern. He might have been relieved to 
know that lots of other people weren’t 
either. The boy opened the door on his 
right. There was a big room with bright 
chintz curtains and an open fireplace. It 
didn’t look like a wigwam. At one end 
was a huge mahogany bed, white and in- 
viting, and near it a dresser and a pier 
glass and-books and a writing table. 

Johnny had a funny feeling. His mouth 
was dry. His right hand ached with a dull 
throbbing ache, but he was game. Oh, yes, 
he was game. From the vacuum bottle by 
the bed he poured himself a glass of water. 
Then he felt better. He took a turn on the 
soft carpet and squared his shoulders. He 
guessed, anyway, that he could lick any- 
body in this joint with one hand tied. 

Perhaps this comforting thought was 
still in his mind when he met Lydia an 
hour later. At any rate he was perfectly, 
carelessly, beautifully himself. He watched 
every move of his neighbors with an un- 
He was quick to pull 

He waited until her 
father was seated. Indeed he was very 
nice that evening. He listened so politely. 
He exhibited such a charming self- 
effacement. There was nothing ridiculous 
or silly about him; no desire to shine alone 
in the calcium. It seemed to please him 
that Lydia’s father did most of the talking. 
He betrayed a flattering interest. He ad- 
mitted with such a tacit candor his own 
inexperience, was so deferential about 
putting forward his opinions. And he was 
so frank and unspoiled, so pleased when 
Lydia cut up his meat and helped him to 
the vegetables. 

And the little side lights he gave of his 
own experience—he was so delightfully 
diffident about them all. For instance, he 
had traveled. He had seen nearly all the 
capitals of Europe, and yet he never volun- 
teered the information. 

“Now, Paris,” Lydia’s father was say- 
ing. ‘‘There’s the place where people are 
frank. If you want a drink you can get it! 
If you want to bet on the races you can bet 
on the races! None of this carping senti- 
mentality in Paris!”’ 

“No,” said Johnny, ‘‘not any.” 

“Ah, you were in the war then?” said 
Lydia’s father. 

“Yes,”’ said Johnny. 

“And you saw the fighting?” 

“Some,” said Johnny. 

“Oh!” said Lydia. ‘You were in the 
aviation, of course?”’ 

“No,” said Johnny. “Doughboy.” 

And he smiled and allowed his eyes to 
rest on Lydia longer than he had intended. 
She had on something of light blue satin, 
and there was something or other around 
her shoulders that looked like mosquito 
netting, only it wasn’t mosquito netting. 

“And you went over the top?” asked 
Lydia. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, and blushed and 
played diffidently with a bread crumb. 

Somehow his reticence seemed very 
natural and pleasant. They looked at him 
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Johnny became the courteous list 
“You have traveled, Mr. Duff 
asked once. : 
“Yes,”’ said Johnny. 
And it seemed he had. He had 
Vienna, to Capetown, to Melboy 
London. 7 
“And what do you find the mosj 
characteristic of the English?” 
father asked. 
““T—what?”’ 
blankly. 
question. 
“Their beer,” said Johnny. 
And then the evening became ye 
derful. It had grown dusk, but ity; 
for a Northern June. Out on the} 


® 
asked Johnny ; 
Lydia’s father repeat 


“Listen!” said Lydia. 
meet everybody yet.’’ 
“No,” said Johnny hastily. 
His curt monosyllable seemed t 
higher color to her cheeks. She ge 
little startled, but only a little, — 
“T want to have you to mysel 
little while,” said Lydia. “It—it 
stupid until you came.” 
Johnny looked at her wondering] 
“Oh, I know you haven’t said any 
said Lydia. “And that’s just why 
heen so’nice. You could say suck 
you wanted to, and you will son 
It’s so nice to have someone who h 
things and isn’t continually hi 
Let’s go out on the lawn. I don’t: 
dance, do you?” 
“No,” said Johnny. 
Somehow when they stood toge 
the lake it didn’t seem to matter 1 
Johnny said anything or not. 
After Johnny turned on the 
lights in the Wigwam he stood fo 
ment perfectly quiet in the center 
room. His lips were parted and ] 
were very bright. His hand was th 
angrily, but he didn’t seem to mind, | 
ing seemed to make any differer| 
cept—except she liked him. Yes, ; 
With a swift stride he crossed 
looking-glass and surveyed him| 
silence. Then he turned to the st 
the bed. Beside the vacuum bottl 
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and then he would look up vagu 
lips moving as though repeating a 

“That is very interesting, Counte: 
I will confidein you as much as I dare, 
shall be charmed.”’ f, 

He bent over the volume more ¢ 
like a student who has hit upon 
intellectual treasure. ; 

“T shall be only too pleased. . . 
very eloquent. . . . Not in the b 
sense of the word. . . . Willy 
allow me to say . . . Why shcl 
talk of trifles?”’ 

The hands of the clock moved 0 
noises out-of-doors ceased, and ey 
cold moon waned. A cock crow we 
in the small hours, but Johnny co! 
reading. 

Breakfast was served to Johiiy 
room the next morning. He was 
green silk dressing gown with Mr. 
heim’s book still on his knee, and 
him on two sheets of writing papt 
columns of rudely scrawled figures 
at eleven sharp he was in his gray 
suit again, and crossing the lawn. 

There it was, the gray roadster, a 
drews already touching his cap. | 

“Good morning, sir,” said Andre} 

“Good morning, Andrews,” said. 
in an uncertain voice. 

“Where would you care to go} 
said Andrews. = | 

“To New York,” said Johnny, 
back.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Andrews. 
had better be starting at once.” __ 

“Can you talk while you're dri 
asked Johnny. ( 

“Oh, yes, sir,’’ said Andrews. 

“Very good,” said Johnny. 
to work for Mr. Van Twiller?” — 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Andrews. t 

“Well, tell me this,” said Johnny. 
Mr. Van Twiller careful about his clo 

“Oh, by all means, sir,” said 
“most particular.” : 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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No guesswork—no uncertainty 


Note how simple it makes cookery 


ved chef recently said, ‘‘Take 
y)k out of cookery, and you take 
bead, fallen cakes, underdone and 
: meats and poorly cooked meals 
«il from the home table. And 
tim, the digestive disturbances 
Jlow—and are usually charged 
reason but the true one.” 

‘|pint is this: 

| Electric Cookery is cookery 
ysswork left out. You cook by 
41 Temperature, accurately and 
aed only way to be certain 


4 


The chart and the 

_ thermometer 

«he chart illustrated above. It 
<:tly how much time in the oven 
It temperatures different foods 
¢ And the thermometer on the 
qor tells when those tempera- 
ive been reached. 

(ers, for instance, require 450 
; while layer cake requires only 
scuits, to be just so, must have 
1ees. Most meats, 500. 

hart ‘ists everything you can 
¢ Ana ells to the dot what to do. 


| 
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AMOUS ESTATES. 


| 
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Aw SHO FY E:; 
COOKING AND HEATING WITH COAL 


You merely switch on the current, 
then note the chart and the temperature. 
That’s all for perfect cookery ! 

Cakes never fall and bread never 
burns. Meats come from the oven, sa- 
vory and luscious, with their juices 
baked in, and vegetables are cooked as 
they ought to be, but seldom are. All 
foods are better, more delicious and 
nutritious. And thousands of women 
who cook electrically will tell you so. 


But note the following particularly: 


Applies only to Estate 
Electric Ranges 


Do not confuse the idea of Time and 
Temperature cookery with Electric 
Cookery as a whole. 

Estate Electric Ranges are the only 
ones with mercury thermometers. 

They are the only ones supplying the 
Cooking Chart feature as detailed above. 
(This chart is copyrighted and fully 
protected, and comes as.a fart of Estate 
Ranges.) 

Hence, remembering the name “Es- 
tate,’’ when buying an electric range, is 
important. 


BY THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO—BUILDERS SINCE 1845 OF 
FURNACE AND RANGE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
Wie CDE GA Ss HAND» EWE CT RIC PT.y 


A special range for kitchens 
without heat 


It is a combination—coal and elec- 
tricity—that keeps the kitchen warm in 
winter and supplies a liberal quantity of 
hot water at all times. There are five 
other models—a range to meet any re- 
quirement. 


Electric companies making 
low rates 


Many electric companies are making 
low rates for cooking current. Phone 
your electric company or local dealer 
for. mformation. Ask, too, for a demon- 
stration of Estate Electric Ranges. 


Mail the coupon for free 
recipe book 


It’s different from any recipe book 
you've ever seen, for it explains the 
“Time and Temperature Way.”’ You'll 
find it decidedly useful, whether you 
have an electric range or not. Send no 
money—merely the coupon. Note, too, 
the other heating and cooking devices, 
illustrated at right, and check the cou- 
pon for literature regarding any in which 
you are interested. 


Estate Gas Ranges with The Therm- 
Estate Oven Heat Control: They do 
your cooking for you! Perfectly controlled oven 
heat from 250 to 550 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Estate Combination Ranges: Four holes 
for coal, four for gas. Coal and gas sections en- 
tirely independent. Use either coal or gas, 
or both at one time. Beautifully enameled. 
Lifetime durability. 


Estate Heatrola—The Parlor Pipeless Fur- 
nace. The new-day way of heating small homes 
with or without a basement. Beautifully finished 
in grained mahogany enamel. 


— oe oe ee oe oe ome cum om ms meme umn es yee Oo 
t 

THE ESTATE STOVE CO., (67) Mail This 1 
Hamilton, Ohio. ! 

Send me free your recipe book, "Cooking by Time and Tempera- : 
ture,’’ and full particulars of the items checked below. (Check subject H 
in which you are interested. ) l 
(] Electric Ranges. Gimeiieatrola, i] 
(J Combination Coal and Elec- Ls ee = ; ; 1 
tric Ranges. {j Portable Electric Heaters. : 

() Gas Ranges. 1 Single Register (Pipeless) 4 
(1) Coal Ranges. Furnace. 1 
_} Combination Coal and Gas ©) Pipe Furnaces. : 
Ranges. I 

I 

Name I 
1 

Street or R. F. D. : 
F 1 
City and State ———, fj 
ee em ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee = 
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An Important 


Auto 
Accessory 


You should carry one of those 
“Utility Packages” of “3M” 
sandpaper in the tool box of 
your car. They are small and 
take up practically no extra 
space. You'll find a supply of 
sandpaper useful on a_hun- 
dred different occasions. 
These handy little auto acces- 
sories can be purchased at any 
paint or hardware store in the 
U. S. for a dime. They con- 
tain twenty sheets, cut to a 
convenient size. There are 
four sheets each of five grades 
of grits, fine to coarse—the 
most practical grits for general 
use. 
3uy a package when 
you buy paint. 
Made by 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


“Prepare the Surface” 
with 


BN HANDY B@% PACKAGES 
Jor HOUSEHOLD USE 


£0. swe; 
Assonie 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“Do you know where he bought them?” 
asked Johnny quickly. 

“Yes, sir—at Thatcher’s, sir.” 

“All right,’”’ said Johnny. 

He looked thoughtfully at theroad ahead, 
his smooth brow slightly creased with the 
acute mental effort of getting an answer 
from a series of unknown quantities. 

“So you have not met Mr. Van Twiller, 
sir?’’ remarked Andrews after several 
minutes’ silence. 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“T thought not, sir,’’ said Andrews, nod- 
ding quickly. “I knew you would hardly 
be in the same circle.” 

‘““You said it!” said Johnny. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ said Ancrews. ‘But 
anyone could see th2t you had the manner 
and the bear’»7—that you would hardly 
consider Mr. Van Twiller respectable.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Johnny. 

“Quite so, sir,” said Andrews hastily. 
“T hope you will pardon my taking the 
liberty of mentioning it. I merely wanted 
to show you that I sensed the difference at 
once. That was all, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

It was something after six before Johnny 
got back. Secured to the rear of the 
roadster was a handsome steamer trunk, 
the kind with brass corners that you can 
hit with a sledge hammer. Stamped on 
Johnny was an air of pleasant determina- 
tion. 

He stepped from the running board with 
a casual grace. He was a little covered 
with dust, perhaps, but even then there 
was a sort of new-washed look about him, 
the look of perfect health and easy confi- 
dence—nothing aggressive, nothing restless 
or ill-bred. His head was so easily erect 
without being stiff or military, his color so 
even, his eyes so frank and wide open. 

Some men were on the lawn putting 
golf balls into little holes. Compared with 
most of them he looked singularly frail, 
almost delicate. Yet somehow there was 
nothing about him in the least anemic. 
Nobody could tell that he was looking with 
wonder at the little white spheres; no one 
could know it was the first time he had 
ever seen them outside of the Sunday 
supplements. 

Lydia’s father had holed his shot and 
was regarding him—yes, with distinct re- 
lief and pleasure. He had encountered 
very few young men who could meet his 
glance as frankly as Johnny Duffey did. 

“Do you play?” he inquired. 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Don’t like it?”’ 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” said Lydia’s 
father slowly. ‘‘I didn’t know there was 
anyone left who had the nerve. I thought 
everybody had to say they liked it. Come 
here. I want to tell you a secret.” 

Melodramatically he bent his lips to 
Johnny’s ear. 

“T don’t like it either,’’ said Lydia’s 
father. ‘‘Only don’t tell Lydia.” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Odd, isn’t it?”’ said Lydia’s father 
more confidentially still. “The girl thinks 
I’m mad about it. She thinks that’s why 
I came to this neck of the woods. You 
never can tell about women.”’ 

“No,” said Johnny. 

Lydia’s father swung an aimless blow at 
a grasshopper with his iron. 

“And now,” he added, ‘‘let’s talk about 
something worth while. I saw you run off 
to town. I came near going with you. 
I knew what you were up to, all right. Oh, 
don’t jump! I guess I’m not too old to 
know what’s going on.” 

Johnny felt a sensation akin to mal de 
mer, but even then he was game. Even 
then he did not flinch. 

‘““What’s going on?” he asked steadily, 
but Lydia’s father only shook a playful 
forefinger. 

““Come, come!” he said. “I guess I 
know when I see a head and eyes like 
yours. I might have known you’d see it 
coming, but how did you know the break 
was due to-day?”’ 

But Johnny could only grin. Could he 
ever guess what they were talking about? 

“Come now!” said Lydia’s father. ‘I 
got on the telephone myself. What did 
Superior close at?”’ 

And then Johnny saw the light, and his 
grin grew broader. 

“T only buy bonds,” said Johnny. 

“Confound it!”’ exclaimed Lydia’s father 
quite petulantly. ‘Here comes Lydia. 
Now I don’t suppose we’ll have a sensible 
talk all evening.” 
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Johnny looked up quickly, and there she 
was, walking towards them across the 
lawn, dressed in something or other, a sort 
of filmy green thing with something or 
other under it, and little slippers which she 
set down carefully at every step. 

“Listen!”’ murmured lLydia’s father 
hastily. “‘Remember about the golf, and 
don’t tell Lydia!”’ 

Could you beat it? Why shouldn’t he 
tell Lydia? Couldn’t he ever get anything 
straight? For an instant longer he indulged 
his troubled bewilderment, and then Lydia 
interrupted him. 

“How stupid of you to go to New York!” 
she said. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 


VI 


HEY never knew. No, they never knew 

the half of it. But there was one thing 
about Mr. Duffey they all remarked at 
once, and that was how well—how beauti- 
fully he fitted in. Somebody said he was 
like a perfect bridge hand, just enough in 
every suit. And he did have lots of 
clothes, and’all of them were awfully nice, 
all so new and in such perfect taste. -His 
knickerbockers, which he wore the very 
next morning after he took that unex- 
pected trip to the city, his dinner coat, his 
white flannels—they all betrayed so per- 
fectly the care and discrimination of your 
true man of the world. It was funny he 
couldn’t play bridge, but he learned 
awfully quickly. Everybody knew he 
would be wonderful at tennis and all the 
other games. It was a pity his hand was 
hurt so he couldn’t play them. 

He was so quiet and attractive and un- 
spoiled that you just couldn’t help liking 
him, and he was so nice to the old ladies 
too. He loved to sit with them and let 
them talk, and he was so quick about 
picking up knitting and so glad to run 
errands. He never seemed bored or dis- 
trait, either. It was quite wonderful the 
alert interest he took in everything, even 
in the smallest gossip about people, and 
what they said and didn’t say. 

He was so pleasantly modest too—al- 
most bashful at first; but he got over it 
after a while, and then people noticed the 
way he talked. It was tremendously nice, 
such a relief after that cheap slang which 
keeps cropping up from the underworld. 
He always spoke in such perfect English— 
like a novel, almost. And he knew so many 
things. He had been to so many quaint 
places that no one else knew about. He 
was perfectly acquainted, for instance, 
with Chinatown, and he had once taken a 
walking trip from Chicago to New York. 
He must have been quite bent on roughing 
it, because he had met such odd charac- 
ters, and could imitate them awfully 
cleverly. You could see right away he had 
discernment and definite opinions; but, 
like so many clever men, he had a pleasant 
baffling habit of being enigmatic and of con- 
cealing his real views. His was the modest 
toleration of the scholar who stands aloof 
yet listens with a patient kindliness. 

How should they have known that the 
spirit of a Galahad lurked in that slen- 
der frame? Even Johnny Duffey didn’t 
know, not in his most exalted moments. 
It was with only half an ear that he heard 
the thunders rumble, and only with half an 
eye that he saw the dull clouds of tragedy. 

It was odd that they never knew a drama 
was being acted there before them; a 
drama which, had they known it, might 
have made their life seem a step above the 
commonplace and have given it the dignity 
of a background to the splendor of ro- 
mance. But they never did know. They 
never even suspected the deeds of reckless 
daring that passed in their very midst. 
Never did they sense the knightly valor 
that faced the unknown with cold daunt- 
lessness and with no reward save the smile 
of a fair lady. Things like that just 
weren’t done. Why should they have recog- 
nized them? 

How should they have known that they 
were walking side by side with staring, 
dry-mouthed terror; that only pride of a 
fighting caste kept his features calm and 
stilled his trembling fingers? How should 
they have known the despair that racked 
him when his hand first closed about a tea- 
cup? How should they have descried cold 
desperation behind his languid mono- 
syllables? He seemed so serenely secure, 
even when ruin stared him in the face and 
his finger bowl stood half raised to his lips. 
Yes, even when each minute was laden with 
unseen doom, he still wore the mantle of 
professional tranquillity and proudly bore 


’ mean now.” 
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might have been a rough di 

but long ago he had been cut | 
on the abrasive wheels of experi 
then, too, was he not a circums} 
wonder they all knew he was so 
Fate herself had honored him wi 
touch. 3 
Odd how we can be exalted b 
of a fair lady. Even Johnny 
that now and then. Sometime} 
gaze at himself in the mirror f 
minute on end; and then, still 
he would drink a glass of water, } 
a certain strain about the thin 
beginning to leave dark littl) 
beneath his eyes and to give his 

natural tilt of resolution. He }} 
thing was going to happen. Ey 
expected the break, and steeled 
meet it, and yet—you know the 
things happen. You are never}| 


the badge of a gentleman i 


little writing table and was look; 
ingly at his calendar. It was Sai 
fifteenth of July. Slowly he di 
breath. He had been there} 
Could you beat it?—a month 
seemed like a year ago that he’dy 
the Kid. Gingerly he extracte} 
hand from the black silk sling ani 
it critically. It was coming bac) 
Give it a week more and it woij 
as good as new, maybe. 
touched his knuckles. Strange) 
they still were. 
happened, and he stopped guess 
There was a loud knock onjj 
It always made him start y 
knocked on his door, and it madk 
when he started, though he could 
just why. 
“Come in,” said Johnny Duf) 
He had forgotten to place his. 
sling again, and a second later) 
about it altogether. lLydia’s ; 
entering the room and was closit 
carefully behind him. Johnny p 
the center of the carpet. 
“Ah,” said Lydia’s father, 
thought I’d find you here.” 
Johnny grinned and met his g) 
out a flicker. 

“Nice easy chair over there, 
Lydia’s father grinned back, 
thrust his hand into his inside ]} 
drew out a long cigar. 

‘‘A pity you don’t smoke,’ 
“You have no idea how it | 
nerves.” 

“T guess I can stand it,” aaa 


| 
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Lydia’s father seated himself} 
the deep morris chair. 

““Match?” he said. ! 

“Here,” said Johnny. 

Lydia’s father exhaled a clol 
grant Havana, still regardin) 
thoughtfully. Then his glance si! 
Johnny came near to giving a gi 
Lydia’s father was looking at] 
hand. Keenly and intently he *1 
ining it. Ail 

“Sit down,” said Lydia’s fe 
want to talk to you.” ! 

Johnny grinned expectantly. | 

“All right,”’ he said, his eyes ai 
rower, “go ahead. I’m listening 

But Lydia’s father seemed in} 
to begin. He seemed to enjoy ec 
ing Johnny through the haze ol) 

““There’s one thing I’ll say : 
said Lydia’s father slowly. “ 
watching you pretty closely lé 
Duffey. I guess you know why. 
you were a tailor’s model like a 
of them at first, but you’re n¢ 
afraid that you were another of 1 
less cripples who were getting) 
living on someone else’s money, | 
not. You don’t mind my being! 
you?” 

Johnny’s eyes had opened wie! 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Ah,” said Lydia’s father, | 
think you would. As I was sayi 
one thing I’ve found out about 
I suppose I’m queer; but I do 
damn about the rest of it. Odi 
I feel about these things. 
damn whether you belong to a 
how much money you’ve got. 
out you’re a man, Mr. Duffey.” | 
“And men have been damned 
lately around my rooftree. I 
amounted to something the first 
you, and I’ve gone right on guess) 
since. Perhaps you understa 


(Continued on Page 67 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“9,” said Johnny, and leaned back in 

_|air as though he were a little tired. 
lia’s father flicked his cigar ash on the 

znd his lips curved into a cool faint 


‘ou want me to come to the point, 
yyou?” inquired Lydia’s father. 

‘/as,” said Johnny. . 

‘\know I’ve been beating around the 
s} I’m sorry,’ said Lydia’s father, 
\this talk is just a little 2 

x3,” said Johnny. 

1, you think so already, do you?” 
< Lydia’s father. 

os,” said Johnny. 

ien you can’t exactly blame my not 
z off on the right foot,’’ continued 
js father. ' 

{) puffed violently on his cigar and 


‘> here, Mr. Duffey! You know I 
7t come here talking this way unless 
ght it was necessary. You’ve seen 
1 of me to know that.”’ 
s,” said Johnny. 
{ right,’’ said Lydia’s father. ‘I 
‘ike fiddling around any better than 
,and I wouldn’t, except, as I’ve said, 
‘bit unusual. In fact it’s damned 
sil, but I don’t see any other way out 
It’s like this.” 
3,” said Johnny. 
u’ve been seeing_a lot of Lydia,’ 
vdia’s father. “‘That’s what I want 
a to you about.” 
iny caught his breath and moved 
eily in his chair. In spite of himself 
e/a deep blush mantling his features. 
e of himself he felt a twinge. He 
‘exactly know what sort of twinge 
a’ He only knew that it was unusual 
Vpleasant. Lydia’s father was look- 
é him with apparent pleasure, bal- 
his cigar between his index and his 
d| fingers. 
ll ——” began Lydia’s father. 
ll—what?”’ said Johnny. 
‘ll—why all the excitement? I’m 
§ ting a fact—that’s all. D’you sup- 
1 have stood around tapping a golf 
iI hadn’t wanted you to see her? 
ju think I didn’t know. you’d been 
lt every morning and playing bridge 
imoon?’’ 
ny rose and walked over to the 
diy the bed and seized the vacuum 


A you have a drink of water?” he 


” said Lydia’s father. 
i will,” said Johnny, “‘if you will 


Icks you, doesn’t it?” said Lydia’s 


,’ said Johnny. 

‘ess it would have shocked Lydia’s 

\' too,” mused Lydia’s father. “I 

m a curious old card. I guess I’m 

nh on society.” 

«he sighed again, like a man who 
heavy burden. 

| more I see society,’”’ said Lydia’s 

r ‘the less I see society.” 

| aused, still watching Johnny, still 
his cigar, his face pleasantly 

lis eyes unusually keen and search- 

‘ere was a silence, while Johnny set 
»S glass and recrossed the room. 
|,” began Johnny, and paused. He 
: his face was still flushed, that his 

isin a whirl again. “I don’t ——” 

n went on haltingly. 

_now you don’t,’ said Lydia’s 

rt “There’s no reason why you 

d but maybe you will when I ‘tell 

_ thought perhaps you’d like to 

at Lydia’s fiancé is coming up for 

“k-end. It hasn’t been announced 

” he’s coming just the same.” 

) asked Johnny a little 


I’ said Lydia’s father with sudden 

t tossing his cigar into the fireplace, 

1('ll be damned! So Lydia didn’t 

" she was going to announce her 

téent?”’ 

’ said Johnny. 

af epoetless of her!”’ said Lydia’s 
mntly. 

ly had become very grave, and his 

‘1 assumed an unnatural light. A 

©patent-leather pumps were lying 

is bed. Johnny aimed a kick at 

ad then apparently thought better. 

Said Johnny. 

8 father rose and stepped towards 


ught you’d like to know,” he said. 
'\see him in the evening. He’s what 
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you might call very charming.” And then 
the door closed behind him. 

For the better part of a minute Johnny 
stood watching the door, and his brow be- 
came creased, but not entirely with 
thought. Of all the things he had antici- 
pated, this was something he had never 
considered. It gave him a jolt, but Johnny 
was used to jolts. He looked down at his 
legs, which were incased in short pants, and 
whispered something to himself which was 
not wholly audible. Then he grinned, but 
not wholly mirthful; rather with the cold 
irony of a great man who sees his world 
crash down to chaos. On the table by his 
bed lay a pile of books. Still grinning, he 
picked them up one by one and forcibly 
but without rancor hurled them at the 
opposite wall. Then he poured himself 
another glass of water and walked over to 
the bureau-whistling a little tune. From 
the upper drawer he produced a roll of 
cotton, some gauze bandages and a spool 
of adhesive tape. With patient, adept 
fingers he began bandaging his right hand 
in a manner which seemed needlessly cum- 
bersome. 

Mr. Duffey was unusually bright and 
affable that evening. Indeed, he seemed 
quite more than himself. He had put on 
his dinner coat. More than one person 
smiled and nodded to him as he crossed the 
wide veranda. The soft dusk of mid- 
summer had given an indefinable gentle- 
ness to outlines, which only added to his 
languid, thoughtless grace. A cool breeze 
such as springs up after sunset had ruffled 
his crisp brown hair and served somehow as 
a delightful finishing touch to the refine- 
ment of his attire, lending just the studied 
negligence of the true aristocrat. How 
were they to know that he was out to meet 
a crisis in his life, to face Providence itself 
in mortal combat? 

He smiled back in the brisk, frank way 
he had. The moment was most satisfy- 
ing. Was not everyone glad to see him, 
quietly and decorously glad? It thrilled 
him somehow, as it always did. It gave 
him a pleasant elation not wholly unlike 
the artificial stimulus of champagne. It 
was the way he felt when the crowd yelled 
when he climbed through the ropes. It 
was the satisfying sensation of achieve- 
ment. 

There was a pleasant odor of expensive 
cigarettes and the clink of ice in glasses. 
He could detect a low undertone beneath 
the gay chatter. Someone was asking 
about him. Someone else was wondering 
who he was. Someone had laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“How about a little something from 
Havana, Duffey? It’s right over there on 
the table.” 

Johnny grinned. It meant something 
in those days when people asked you to 
take a drink. He smiled his thanks, shak- 
ing his head the while. 

“Doctor’s orders,” said Johnny. “I’m 
awfully sorry. Good evening, Mrs. Sim- 
on.” 


He was always at his best at a time like 
this. It was strange how soon he had got 
used to it, and how glibly unfamiliar 
phrases now slipped from his tongue: 

“Ah, yes indeed. . . . Well, perhaps, but 
not in the broadest sense of the word.” 

Then his face lighted up and his smile 
grew still more affable. There by the door- 
way was Lydia glancing at him over the 
edge of a fan of blue ostrich plumes. It 
seemed to Johnny that she was regarding 
him a little doubtfully. Still smiling, 
Johnny met her glance squarely, and Lydia 
looked down at herfan. Johnny hesitated. 
In some strange manner his inferiority 
complex had left him bereft of words. It 
almost always did when he saw Lydia in 
the evening. Not that he was afraid 
exactly, but in the evening, somehow, she 
seemed so hopelessly remote, like—like 
somebody on the stage when you are in the 


‘second balcony. She seemed so delicate 


and her arms so white, and 
And then Johnny’s inferiority complex 
ceased to give him the slightest hint of its 
presence. Again he felt stimulated, this 
time more adequately than he had before. 
Beside Lydia, bending over her in protec- 
tive possession, was a man. Johnny felt 
the nails of his left hand bite into his 
palm, but he was game, all right. Johnny 
looked at him without batting an eyelash; 
regarded him with the keen appraisal of the 
student of physical culture. Johnny knew 
he wasn’t going to like him, and he didn’t— 
not any better than he knew he would. 
You could tell right away he was a lovely 
dancer. He had that soulful, clinging look 
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about him, and dark eyes and long black 
hair that was brushed back in a lyric sweep 
from his temples, and a small supercilious 
mouth, and a little black mustache on top 
of it with pointed ends. He was twisting 
one of those ends when Johnny saw him, 
and was whispering something into the 
side of Lydia’s hair. And Lydia looked at 
him and laughed. 

“Oh, Roy!” she said. 

So his name was Roy, was it? Johnny 
Duffey’s lips moved as though in prayer. 

“Oh, hello,’”’ said Lydia. ‘How nice!” 

Roy looked up and began twisting his 
mustache again. It was quite apparent 
that he didn’t agree with Lydia, and that 
anything nice had obviously escaped his 
attention. Apparently it was beyond 
Johnny’s scope also. 

“T want you to meet Mr. Van Twiller, 
Mr. Duffey,” said Lydia; and then she 
added with something less than her usual 
savoir-faire, yet with the sweet hope of the 
eternal feminine, “I know you'll like each 
other.” 

Johnny seemed to repress a slight incli- 
nation to jump, and instead stepped for- 
ward and smiled his most professional 
smile. He felt in some vague way that 
some great outside force was guiding him. 
He felt that something was going to happen 
over which he had no control. It seemed to 
him all of a sudden that a gong had rung 
in his subconscious mind; and then, like a 
true professional man, he became very 
calm. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Van Twiller, “so your 
name is Duffey? How odd!” 

And then Johnny knew as surely as 
though it had been written on the wall that 
this evening would be his last, but he kept 
right on smiling. Anyway, it was going to 
be some evening! 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

And Mr. Van Twiller smiled also, show- 
ing a row of neat white teeth under his 
black mustache. Johnny watched the 
teeth attentively. 

“Tt couldn’t be Johnny Duffey, could 
it?” inquired Mr. Van Twiller suavely. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

Mr. Van Twiller paused. He was a head 
taller. His height seemed to please him, 
for he looked down at Johnny for a second 
without replying. 

“T thought so,’’ he said finally, and then 
he turned to Lydia with his most graceful 
protecting manner. 

“TLydia,’’ he asked, ‘“‘where did you meet 
this man?” 

Lydia looked at Johnny and her face 
became a little pink. Johnny was still 
smiling, still standing easily erect. His 
left hand was plucking at his black sling 
and his eyes were still fixed politely on Mr. 
Van Twiller. Mr. Van Twiller had become 
a little flushed also, and somehow he didn’t 
look as nice as Lydia used to think. . Cu- 
riously enough, Lydia also became a little 
angry, though she couldn’t explain just 
why. 

“Come, Lydia,” said Mr. Van Twiller, 
“where did you meet this man?” 

Lydia looked at Johnny again, and again 
at Mr. Van Twiller. 

“What business is it of yours where I 
met him?” she asked crisply. 

“It seems to me ” began Mr. Van 
Twiller. 

“Tt doesn’t seem so to me,” replied Lydia 
evenly. ‘‘It seems to me you are very 
rude, Roy, and that your actions are most 
ill-bred.”’ 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

Mr. Van Twiller’s cheeks, a trifle sallow 
at first, suddenly flushed a deep scarlet. 

“You keep out of this!”’ he said a little 
hoarsely. “What the devil do you mean 
by butting in?” 

“Roy,” said Lydia calmly, ‘you must 
learn to control yourself. Don’t you see 
that you are making a scene?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

“Look here!” said Mr. Van Twiller, 
lowering his voice with apparent effort. 
“There'll be scene enough when your 
father gets here, and before-he comes I 
want to know just one thing: I want to 
know where you met this man.” 

There seemed to be something contagious 
in his wrath, for Lydia snapped her fan 
together with unusual decisiveness. 

“Really, Roy,” she said, “I didn’t invite 
you up here to make a vulgar exhibition of 
yourself.” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“*Q-o-0-oh!” cried Lydia. 

Mr. Van Twiller’s face had undergone a 
sudden contortion, and he had advanced 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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a) thefront. Johnny had removed 
hi hand from the sling and was 
at him inquiringly. There was a 
aarged with portent. To Johnny 
seemed to be most agreeable. He 
+) ead a little to one side and raised 
ies to stroke his chin. 
* said Johnny. 
en a cold incisive voice inter- 
ydia’s father, seemingly ignorant 
stle drama that was passing, 
stween them with effusive polite- 
nner example of the shortsighted- 
) 
dea little far, but distances have 
s short, haven’t they? Awfully 


(| of you. Of course I’m no end 


evening, Johnny,’ he said, and 
arted. It was the first time the 
ad called him by his first name. 
evening, Van ‘Twiller,” said 
ther. ‘‘Awfully nice of you to 
o see us like this. I was afraid 


‘!” cried Lydia, but Lydia’s 
y smiled genially. 

well, dinner must be nearly 
yu’ll dine with us, of course, Van 
ad you, Johnny, take Lydia in, 
ry willer and I will bring up in the 
eamilitary expression. They do 
us, those military expressions, 
r, Van Twiller?” 

. Van Twiller still stood staring 
r, and Johnny still stroked his 
re!” said Mr. Van Tiller. 

a father turned towards him with 
rtesy. 

jou have forgotten something?’’ 


id. 

re!” said Mr. Van Twiller. 

said Lydia’s father. 

re!” said Mr. Van Twiller again. 
e said it three times now,”’ said 
3 | ther. 

yt sit at the same table with a 
’ blurted out Mr. Van Twiller. 
said Johnny. 

a father became courteously grave. 
yu referring to me?”’ he asked. 
),” said Mr. Van Twiller hastily. 
‘e not, sir.” 

aid Lydia’s father, “‘then you are 
(ny guest, I presume. You must 
ad, Mr. Van Twiller.”’ 

1;ced quickly at Johnny. 

I ps a glass of ice water,’’ he added 


y. 
s, said Johnny. 
\n Twiller indicated him with a 


1 forefinger, and in his eyes was 
ook of the man who has finished 


yu know who this man is?’’ he 
ais man you are inviting to sit at 
‘2 He’s an ordinary prize fighter, 
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i won’t sit at the same table 
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1 flush of triumph, Lydia open- 
with a curious, indefinable ex- 
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rather with serene intent gravity. 
Vs a moment’s painful silence, a 
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ju whether you would take two 
i your tea. 
ue really most ridiculous, Roy,” 
¢ “Quite absurd in fact, and, it 
(ne, just a little insulting. I think 
| better apologize to Mr. Duffey, 


3 said Johnny. 

eae cleared his throat. 

‘!Van Twiller,”’ he said, “I am 

1 cognizant of the company I 

1 [have been able for a great many 

tselect my friends without your 

s become a sort of habit now. 
right, Mr. Van Twiller. Mr. 

| a friend of the family whom I 

ch better than I do you.” 

' Duffey had turned still paler. 

‘7d about to speak. He seemed 

y,ewildered, but his bewilderment 

ng to Mr. Van Twiller’s. 

n awfully sorry,’ said Mr. Van 


8 only a slight resemblance.” 
Said Johnny. 

slight indeed,” said Lydia gently. 
of course,” said Mr. Van Twiller, 
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‘And now that’s settled,’’ said Lydia’s 
father, ‘“‘let’s come to dinner. Take Lydia 
in, Johnny.” 

But Johnny Duffey still hesitated. He 
began feeling very queer, queerer than he 
had felt in months. He felt that something 
wasn’t right about it. He knew he 
shouldn’t go in. He felt—it was a funny 
feeling. He felt almost ashamed, as though 
he had done something shady. His face 
became a little redder and his voice hoarse 
and unnatural. 

“Listen!”’ said Johnny. 
you something.” 

*Nonsense!’’said Lydia’sfather. “Don’t 
be so touchy about it! We can’t wait out 
here any longer. I’m hungry.” 

“But ” began Johnny. He felt an 
impulse to be still, and fought it down. 
“Listen!’’ said Johnny, but Lydia had 
taken his arm and was gently pulling him 
away. 

“Come along, Johnny,” said Lydia. 
“Don’t be silly.” 

And together they walked across the 
polished floor. 

“T think,” said Lydia, and paused and 
looked up at him in quiet speculation, “I 
think you’re awfully nice,’”’ said Lydia. 

And then Johnny forgot what he was 
going to say after all. He forgot that it 
was all over. He forgot about his hand. 
He forgot who he was. He forgot every- 
thing. And why should he not? Was he 
not following the footsteps of other, pos- 
sibly greater men? Had not the lady 
smiled? Sy 


T DIDN’T promise to be a very cheerful 

dinner. Johnny was as silent as a clam, 
and Mr. Van Twiller, too, was most morose 
and preoccupied. Indeed, his spirits did not 
rise during the entire meal. It was for- 
tunate for the occasion that Lydia’s father 
seemed unusually buoyant. That evening 
he was almost boyish in fact, wreathed in 
smiles and radiating gayety. His talk was 
lively and persistent. He touched on a 
dozen subjects, but his mind seemed par- 
ticularly to run upon the late war. He 
recurred to it at regular intervals. He 
seemed anxious to defer to Mr. Van Twiller 
about all the more moot points of the 
conflict. Even when Mr. Van Twiller 
answered in curt monosyllables it did not 
seem to disturb him. He described the 
altered map of Europe. He lamented that 
his age had prevented his helping alter it. 

“Hard on us old men, wasn’t it, Van 
Twiller?”’ said Lydia’s father. 

Mr. Van Twiller bit his lip. 

“Of course we did lots of things that 
were more useful than being in the 
trenches,”’ Lydia’s father hastened to add, 
nodding to him genially. “Funny how 
many things were so much more necessary 
than being in those trenches.” 

‘Father!’ cried Lydia. 

“Oh,” exclaimed lLydia’s father in 
elaborately quick contrition, “I beg your 
pardon, Van Twiller! I forgot! It was 
most careless of me!”’ 

““We went all over this awhile ago, sir,’ 
remonstrated Mr. Van Twiller. ‘‘We’ve 
discussed it several times.” 

“So we did,’”’ said Lydia’s father. 
we did. I remember now, of course.” 

“And nobody likes to talk about the 
war, father,’ said Lydia quickly. ‘‘Do 
they, Johnny?” 

Johnny looked up hastily, as though he 
had been roused from a reverie. 

“No,” said Johnny. 

Lydia’s father nodded and smiled. 

“Not even when they have something to 
talk about,” he said; “do they?” 

Johnny -fidgeted in his chair and said 
nothing. He felt Lydia’s father still look- 
ing at him, and blushed, and then gulped 
hastily at his ice water; but Lydia’s father 
continued to regard him over the edge of 
his demi-tasse. 

“Didn’t know I knew, did you?” heasked. 

Johnny tugged furtively at the corner of 
his napkin. 

“Didn’t know what?” he asked. 

“What you did in the war,” said Lydia’s 
father. 

Johnny still tugged at his napkin. 

“No,” said Johnny, ‘I didn’t.” 

Johnny pulled more violently at his 
napkin. Again there came over him that 
strange feeling of panic. He wanted to get 
up and run. He wished he was in Hacken- 
sack. He wished he was anywhere else. 
It wasn’t right. The whole thing wasn’t 
right. 

“T suppose you didn’t get the D. S. C.?” 
inquired Lydia’s father. ‘‘I suppose the 
War Department records were wrong?”’ 


“T want to tell 


“So 
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“Tt—I—anybody ——” Johnny floun- 
dered desperately. 

“Oh,” cried Lydia, “‘you never told me! 
You never will tell anything about your- 
self!’’ 

“No,” said Johnny. 

Again there was an uncomfortable si- 
lence. Again they were all looking at him. 
Johnny felt a bead of perspiration running 
down his nose. 

“Q-o-0-oh!”? said Lydia. ‘“‘Did they 
kiss you when they pinned it on?”’ 

“‘No!”’ gasped Johnny. 

‘‘Well, I would have,” said Lydia. 

There was a sharp exclamation. Mr. 
Van Twiller had spilled his coffee. 

“They never will talk, will they, Van 
Twiller?’’ said Lydia’s father, coming for- 
ward to cover his guest’s mishap with the 
tact of a true host. - 

After dinner Lydia’s father seemed in a 
strangely restless mood, and was oddly 
loath to leave them. He insisted on guid- 
ing all three along a path through the 
woods to look at the lake by starlight, all 
the while bearing the full burden of the 
discourse. Johnny and Mr. Van Twiller 
followed in silence, and seemed to find no 
words to express their admiration of the 
silver sheen upon the waters. The little 
dinner party paused a while on the shore, 
and Lydia’s father regarded them sympa- 
thetically. 

“Come, Lydia,’ he said at last, “let us 
walk ahead, you and I, and let the young 
men talk. They must have such a lot in 
common.” 

“But, father 
iously. 

“Come, Lydia,” said her father. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see they want to talk?”’ 

Johnny Duffey tapped Mr. Van Twiller’s 
shoulder, and Mr. Van Twiller halted and 
examined him coldly. Johnny Duffey’s 
face seemed very square and his eyes un- 
usually steady. He couldn’t tell why, but 
he felt better than he had for weeks. A 
load seemed to have been lifted from his 
shoulders. And now that the load was 
gone his voice changed into the monotonous 
nasal twang of another world. 

“Take your time,”’ said Johnny gently. 
““Take your time.” 

‘See here!”’ exclaimed Mr. Van Twiller. 

“Tut, tut!’ said Johnny. “Oh, what I 
don’t know about you!” 

““Now, what the devil!’’ cried Mr. Van 
Twiller. 

“Oh, naughty, naughty!”’ said Johnny 
“T know what kind of a bird you are—see? 
Hasn’t your chauffeur been driving me all 
summer? I guess maybe he didn’t keep 
your back number plates.” 

“What do you mean?”’ demanded Mr. 
Van Twiller. 

“Oh, you know what I mean!” said 
Johnny. ‘“‘Get funny with me again and 
you'll find out—see?”’ 

“No, I don’t see,”’ said Mr. Van Twiller. 

“Well, I do,” said Johnny. ‘‘ When 
anybody says anybody isn’t a_ perfect 
gentleman like me—they must be some 
bird! And that’s all I want to know—see? 
And that’s what Andrews said—see? And 
he wins—see? I don’t like you—get me?”’ 

“Be quiet!’’ snapped Mr. Van Twiller. 

“And I don’t like your face,” said 
Johnny. “And get this, kid, and get it 
straight: I don’ t want you talking to that 
girl, and you’re not going to—see?”’ 

““Oh, am I not?”’ said Mr. Van Twiller. 
“And why not?” 

“Because you’re a big bum! That’s 
why,” and Johnny withdrew his arm from 
the sling. 


” Lydia began anx- 


vit 


‘pex minutes later Johnny Duffey re- 
joined Lydia and her father. They were 
seated on the veranda looking out on 
the lake. Lydia seemed rather silent and 
thoughtful. Her father had lighted an- 
other of his cigars and had thrust his 
thumbs into the armholes of his dinner 
vest. As Johnny stepped carefully over 
the damp grass Lydia’s father appeared 
to register some slight disappointment. 
Johnny seemed afraid that the dew would 
injure his new pumps, but beyond that his 
cares seemed negligible. The breeze, or 
some stray twig, perhaps, had added 
slightly to the disorder of his hair, and his 
black tie was a fraction out of alignment. 
The sides of his collar, also, were slightly 
wilted, the way they sometimes get after 
too much dancing. But his walk had failed 
to disturb a single fold of his dinner coat, 
and his shirt front was impeccably white 
where his black sling did not cover it, and 
his trousers were most faultlessly creased. 
“Oh,” said Lydia, “‘where is Roy?” 


train of thought had been rat} 
interrupted. 
“Roy?” he said. ‘Oh, yes, R 
smiled deprecatingly, and his Voi 
its social smoothness. ‘‘ Roy 4 
a trifle ——”’ 
He stopped, seemingly at a 
word. Lydia’s father pete h 
from his vest and threw away h\ 
“‘Notindisposed?’”’ hesuggeste, 
“Yes,” said Johnny. 
PAS > said Lydia’s father, 
think of jit he did seem a bit 0 


“Yes,” said Johnny, looking d} 
shoes. ‘“‘He got more overt 
added. ‘‘He thought he’d go to 


may be better in the morning, 

“But what?” interjected Lyd\ 
hastily. | 

“But I don’t think so,” said J 

“How very annoying!”’ sai 
father cheerily, and he rose bi 
crossed the veranda. | 

“Perhaps,” he said, pausin) 
door, | “T’d better go and take 
him.” 

“T don’t think he wants to 
at,’’ said Johnny a little dubiou 

“Well, well,” said Lydia’s f 
more cheerily, “T must look at) 
the same. He mustn’t be ent: 
lected.” 

“Wait!” cried Johnny. “) 
understand!”’ 

But Lydia’s father had gone) 
glanced about him. The rows ofl 
the veranda were vacant. Insid| 
orchestra was slipping over son| 
musical banana peel. Johnny sh’ 
shoulders in genteel distaste and 
look at Lydia, and grinned a li 
fully. Lydia was on her feet ¢ 
little hands were clenched and) 
were suspiciously bright. } 

“Oh!” gasped Lydia. ‘You + 

“Yes,” said Johnny, still wal 
and still grinning. 

He didn’t exactly know whe 
grinning about. For him the }) 
ceased to be a laughing matter. 
have been an instinct to conceal | 
or perhaps mere force of habit. 
have been from grim satiric triun) 

“You guessed it!’’ said Johnn, 
is my busy evening!” 

“Oh!” gasped Lydia. ‘‘Hij 

ou? ” . 

And then Johnny stopped grii) 
pointed to the chair that Lydia ha\ 

‘Sit down,”’ he said gently. 

Lydia hesitated and Johnn 
nearer. 

“Sit down,” said Johnny. «| 
talk to you.” 

“Really, Mr. Duffey ”” beg 

*D’you want to know why | 
asked Johnny. 

“Yes, said Lydiajas L wart 
whatever in the world induced yi 

“Then sit down,” said Joh} 
Lydia sank back in her chair. 

“So you want to know why | 
said Johnny gently. “All righ’ 
you. It’s because I’m a primiti: 
that’s why. I haven’t got any | 
that’s why.” 

Johnny’s eyes glittered and } 
himself up to the rail of the ver! 
kicked gently at the posts with 
pumps 

“T didn’t want to have him 1l 
you. He made me tired. So | 
him—see?’”’ 

“T think you’re a brute!” cril 

“Yes,’”’ said Johnny. 

* And I think ” continued I| 
a sudden low intensity. 

Johnny made a slow decisiv) 
with his open palm. | 

“Wait a minute!’’ he said in 
soothing tone. ‘I guess I’m the 
doing the thinking to-night. I 
off this subtle stuff. I guess I’ve} 
ning around in short pants long} 

And then his voice changed an 
angrily, triumphantly strident: | 

“Thought. I was polite, di 
Well, I’m not! I'll tell you w 
I’m just what that bird said I w 
ordinary prize fighter, a roughn 


Yes, Lam! 
when I want—see?”’ 3 

It seemed to Johnny as thou 
thing had snapped. A sudden 
elation seized him, keen and grij 
bittersweet. ; 
(Continued on Page 73, 


De aitaaed from Page 70) 
1” cried Lydia in a stifled voice. 
9”—the cold intensity of Johnny’s 
eft her blankly silent—‘‘I know you 
did. Funny, wasn’t it? Me fooling 
nd you fooling me, But I wasn’t 
itforfun. I wasn’t engaged to some- 
se. Say, I didn’t know—I sort of 
at—I guessed ——”’ 
ina gasped Lydia. ‘‘Who told you 
» you put one over on me,” continued 
y Duffey. “‘But I guess maybe you 
do all the putting. So you thought 
,a nice refined young man, did you? 
pf your set, did you? Say, I wouldn’t 
»: of your set for a million dollars!’’ 
(nny Duffey vaulted down from the 
gjiarail. Again the light of battle was 
He leaned a shade nearer 


ilthe world! And any time I see that 
-boy of yours I’ll lick him again if I 
m first. That’s the kind of a guy 


i!” gasped Lydia  chokingly. 
%—don’t look at me like that! Don’t! 
yan you?” 

| then Johnny Duffey was struck 
jile with astonishment. Could you 
it;? She was dabbing at her nose with 
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“Oh,” cried Lydia, “‘what’s the matter?” 

He tried to move away, but he couldn’t. 
He felt a sudden stabbing pain. The porch 
whirled giddily. 

“Ttisn’t anything,” said Johnny vaguely. 
He tried to regain his balance, but he 
couldn’t. Helplessly he sank into the 
chair he was holding. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t mind 
me. [’ll be all right in a minute. It’s just 
my hand, that’s all. It’s busted—clean 
busted.”’ 

For a moment he stared before him, and 
his head cleared, and then for the first 
time he saw the irony of it. For the first 
time he knew what it meant to be a cir- 
cumstance when Fate had finished and the 
swift heedless play of forces was over. He 
knew he could never fight again. He knew 


he was finished and useless, but even then | 
he was game. He raised his head out of the | 
blackness that surrounded him, shook it | 


to clear the humming from his ears, and 
grinned. 

Yes he did, even when he knew that his 
day was done and that he was as useless 
as a broken glove. 

“T guess the laugh’s on me,” said Johnny 
slowly. ‘‘Funny, isn’t it, the way things 
happen?” Againheshookhishead. ‘“‘Funny 
the things that finish you. Who’d have 
thought that I’d have ended up with a 
third-rate amateur in a charity bout? 
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bog 


>handkerchief. She—yes, she was— Well—so I don’t fight the champ or any- 
jas crying! thing. What do you know about that?— 
y, listen!” said Johnny. ‘Don’t do knocked into a back number, all be- 

-I—I didn’t know you’d mind. cause 4 | 
7, 1 didn’t. I didn’t mean to be But he didn’t say why. Instead hestared | 


Isort of forgot. I just wanted to blankly in front of him. 


ages 
eee nue Every where 


ae eae SYMBOL of service and satisfac- 


1 paused helplessly, nonplused by a 
ion with which his genius had never 


n sorry,” said Johnny Duffey. 
?’t mind what I said. I’m just a poor 
—that’s all.” 

stopped and laughed nervously. 
thought it didn’t make any differ- 
evhat you were as long as you were on 
vel. I know it wasn’t right what I 
jut I thought maybe if I got away 
hit you might think I was all right, 
iy, even if I wasn’t. You know what 
yn. But I guess ——”’ ° 

\,in he paused helplessly, oblivious of 
usic and laughter indoors. He felt a 
Idizzy, ill almost. He felt as though 
uching was slipping away. 

guess you can’t be one kind of a bird 
ljhen turn into another,’ he ended 
17. 

iP then he knew it was all over, that 
athing was over, that the game was 
ind it was time to go, and somehow he 
1, want to go. But he was game. Even 
11e was game, all right. He squared 
\oulders and grinned the way a pro- 
jjaal man should, even though his face 
s7hite and drawn. And then he fin- 
‘the thing nicely, the way they would 
ut strange Olympus. 

‘alieve me, I’m awfully sorry! It is, 
2irse, impossible to ask you to forgive 
’ Only—only please try to forget. 
uillsoon. I’ll be gone in the morning.” 
‘ h-where are you going?” asked Lydia. 
; Johnny Duffey did not answer. His 
1 had lurched forward. His left hand 
same the back of a chair. And then 


‘lame of the thing choked him. She 
Vtsee him like that. She mustn’t —— 


pu—that was all.” “Serves me right for being a poor boob,” 


said Johnny. 
““You’re not a poor boob,”’ said Lydia. 


Johnny gave a galvanic start and his | 


head whirled again. 


“Do you feel better now?” asked Lydia. | 


“Yes,” said Johnny, and he did, because 
Lydia had kissed him. 

“Say ” began Johnny. 

“Don’t be silly!’’ said Lydia. ‘‘Do you 
think I care? Don’t you suppose I guessed 
after what Roy said? Don’t you see why I 
didn’t tell you about Roy?” 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Now do you see?”’ asked Lydia. 

“Yes,”’ said Johnny. 

And then he blushed a deep scarlet, for 
there in front of him, leaning on the ve- 
randa rail, was Lydia’s father. 


“Work fast, don’t you?” said Lydia’s 


father. 
“Yes,”’ said Johnny, and stopped, be- 


cause there didn’t seem to be anything else | 


to say. 
“Well, well!’’ said Lydia’s father. “I 


always did maintain that the prize ring | 


was excellent training.” 
*““Say,’’ demanded Johnny, half starting 
to his feet, “do you mean you knew ——”’ 
Lydia’s father nodded. 
“Naturally,” he said.. “Don’t be a 


damned fool! Why, I even knew your | 


father!” 

“What!” exclaimed Johnny. 

“Yes,’’ said Lydia’s father. “‘He threw 
a shaving mug at me twenty years ago— 
not that it makes any difference. It only 
made me sure you’d amount to something. 
Do you see what I mean?”’ 

“No,” said Johnny. 

““Now do you see?”’ said Lydia. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 


alll 4g 


Avenue of Royal Palms, Honolulu 


tion to those who know valves and 
valve requirements, the Jenkins 
“Diamond Mark” is familiar to thou- 
sands. In power plants, in factories, 
mills and industrial institutions, in 
hotels, ofice buildings, schools, theatres, 
churches, laundries, in railroad work, 
on locomotives, steamships, in oil fields 
and refineries, on water mains, on ma- 
chines as part of the equipment, in 
apartments, in the home—WHER- 
EVER VALVES ARE USED you will 
find Jenkins Valves. Each year finds 
millions more Jenkins Valves in use— 
because they go into service and stay. 


The longevity and dependability of 
Jenkins Valves are due chiefly to the 
fact that each valve of every type is 
designed and made heavy and strong 
enough for the severest service to which 
it may be subjected, not merely moder- 
ate service. 


Economy comes with the installation 
of Jenkins Valves. Long life, freedom 
from costly repairs and replacements 
make them the least expensive valves 
to use. Tulfill your requirements with 
Jenkins Valves—economize by using 
the right valve first. 

SEND FOR information on the 
valves in which you are interested. We 
have booklets and data for engineers, 
architects,plumbers,steamfitters, build- 
ing and home owners. 

Supply houses everywhere sell Jenkins 


Valves. Without the Jenkins ‘Diamond 
Mark" and signature, avalveis not a Jenkins. 


JENKINS BROS. 


BOINVDIRe SUECEE 2). oc Cenc ethers ahareyer eis New York 
S24 Atlantic Avenue, . fic) e dain eles . Boston 
133 No. Seventh Strect......5..... Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard............ Chicago 

JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada. London, England. 
FACTORIES: 

Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, 
Canada. 
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When the wind whips an ordinary 
window shade, bits of clay and chalk 
“filling”? fall out—pinholes and 
cracks result. 


The loosely woven, mesh-like fabric 
of an ordinary window shade is 
“filled” with chalk or clay to give it 
body and weight. This “filling” is 
brittle like school chalk—it crumbles 
under the little strains of everyday 
use. Cracks, pinholes and streaks 
appear—the shade sags and wrinkles, 
is quickly ruined! 


Brenlin has no “fillin ” needs 
g 
none! 


Its tight, fine, heavy fabric requires 
no chalk or clay to give it weight and 
body. It is flexible, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth—it is perfectly 
opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin outwears 
two or three ordinary window shades. 
It is the cheapest you can buy. 


You'll be surprised to find how 
much like fine, strong linen Brenlin 
looks—how beautiful its texture! See 
it at the Brenlin dealer’s in your 
town in all its soft, rich colorings. 
And see Brenlin Duplex, made for 
perfect harmony with a different color 
on each side. 


Look for the name “Brenlin”’ per- 
forated on the edge. If you don’t 
know where to get this long-wearing 
window shade, write us; we'll see 
that you are supplied. 

A valuable booklet on request 
Send for our very readable and instructive 
booklet on how to enhance the beauty of 
your home with correct shading and deco- 
ration of your windows. Actual samples of 
Brenlin in several colors will come with it. 


The Samoset Chocolate Co. Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., shaded throughout 
with Brenlin 
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[Is the filling” 


that cracks 


—when the 
wind snaps 


your shade 
Gel 


Brenlin 
~ it has no 


filling 


— 


Fold a piece of ordinary win- 
dow shade material tightly 


It cracks and shows pinholes 
—the ‘‘filling”’ has fallen out 


Fold a piece of Brenlin. It 
remains unbroken; it has no 
“filling” to crack and fall out 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—‘‘The oldest 
window shade house in America.” 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Oakland, 
Calif., and Dallas, Texas. Owner 
of the good will and trade-marks 


of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


For windows of less importance Camargo or Empire shades 
give you best value in shades made the ordinary way 


the long-wearing 


Winoow SHADE material 
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ONE-THIRD OFF 1 


(Continued from Page 7) ‘ 


I. Cobb. You are due before a great while 
for a head-end collision with your own 
health. You can take my advice or you 
can let it alone. .That’s entirely up to you. 
Only don’t blame me if you come back here 
some day all telescoped up amidships. 

“And please don’t consume time which 
is reasonably valuable to me, however 
lightly you may regard it, by telling me 
now about slim men who eat more than you 
do and yet keep their figures. The woods 
are full of them; also the owl wagons. The 
difference between such men as those you 
have described and such men as you is 
that they were made to be thin men and to 
keep on being thin men regardless of their 
food consumption, and that your sort are 
naturally predisposed to fatness. You 
can’t judge their cases by yours any more 
than you can judge the blood-sweating be- 
hemoth of Holy Writ by the plans and 
specifications of the humble earwig. One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison; that’s 
a true saying. And here’s another saying— 
one cannot eat his cake and have it too. 
But that’s an error so far as you are con- 
cerned. The trouble with you is that when 
you eat your cake you still have it—in 
layers of fat. If you want to get rid of the 
layers you’ll have to cut out the cake, or 
most of it anyway. Must I make you a 
diagram, or is this plain enough for your 
understanding?” 

It was—abundantly. But I still had one 
more bright little idea waiting in the 
second-line trenches. I called up the re- 
serves. 

“Ahem!” I said. ‘‘ Well, now, old man, 
how about trying some of these electrical 
treatments or these chemicalized baths or 
these remedies I see advertised? I was 
reading only the other day where one suc- 
cessful operator promised on his word of 
honor to take off flesh for anybody, no mat- 
ter who it was, without interfering with 
that person’s table habits and customs.” 

My friend can be very plain-spoken 
when the spirit moves him. 


Hints and Warnings 


‘Say, listen to me,” he snapped, “‘or 
better still, you’d better write down what 
I’m about to say and stick it in your hat 
where you can find it and consult it when 
your mind begins wandering again. Those 
special mechanical devices to reduce fat 
people are contrived for the benefit of men 
and lazy women who are too slothful to 
take exercise or else too besotted in the 
matter of food indulgence to face the alter- 
native of dieting. They may not do any 
harm—properly operated, they probably 
do not—but, at best, I would regard them 
as merely being temporary expedients spe- 
cially devised as first aid to the incurably 
lazy. And as for pills and boluses and 
bottled goods guaranteed to reduce your 
weight, and as for all these patented treat- 
ments and proprietary preparations which 
you see boosted in the papers—bah! Hither 
they are harmless mixtures, in which event 
they’ll probably do you no serious injury, 
but will certainly do you no real good; or 
else they contain drugs which, taken to ex- 
cess, may cut you down in size, but have the 
added drawback of very probably cutting 
short your life. No, sir-ree! For you it’s 
dieting, now and from now on. You may 
be able to relax your diet in time, but you 
can never altogether forgo it. Give us this 
day our daily diet—that’s your proper 
prayer. And you’d better start praying 
pretty soon too!” 

“All right, doc,” I said resignedly. 
““You’ve practically converted me. I can’t 
say I’m happy over the prospect, but if you 
say so I’m prepared to become a true be- 
liever. But since, between us, we’re about 
to take all the joy out of life, let’s be thor- 
ough. What must I do to be saved? Give 
me the horrible details right here. I might 
as well hear the worst at one session.” 

“T’m no dietitian,’ he said. “I don’t 
profess to be one. That’s not my line—my 
line is the diagnostic. Of course I could lay 
down a few broad general rules for your 
guidance—any experienced practitioner 
could do that—but to get the best returns 
you should consult a diet specialist. How- 
ever, in parting—I have several paying 
guests waiting for me and we are now about 
to part—I will throw in one more bit of ad- 
vice without charge. No matter what sug- 
gestions you may get from any quarter, I 
would urge you not to follow any banting 


formula. so rigorous as to take off 
superfluous flesh very rapidly. Tak 


tious at the outset. Don’t try t¢ 
yourself into a tricky sprite in two, 


stray microbe which may be cruising 
looking for a place to set up housekee 
At first blush it might appear tot 


friend’s statements. 
of my-acquaintance, an enormously; 
and unwieldy man who, fearing apo} 
undertook a radical scheme of banting 
lost fifty pounds in three months, go 
plexy did not get him, but pneumonj 
with great suddenness. He was sick 
three days. Nobody suspected that h 
seriously ill until the third day, when 


and right into the smelt division. 


Conflicting Authorities 


He gave me the names of several 
of acknowledged standing, and told 
should be making no mistake did I pu{ 
self in the hands of any one on the li 
thanked him and departed from his 
ence. To the casual eye I may have see 
going away, to be in high spirits; but, 
fidentially, I wasn’t feeling so very b 
My spirits were low. I had heard 
truth—I made no effort to deceive m 


works on dietetics, and, so doing, tr 
arrive at least at a superficial knowled 
the matter. Also, I would balance what 
recognized authority said as against } 
another recognized authority said, 
then, before going to a specialist, Iw 
do a little personal experimenting with 
diet and mark the effects. oe 

I arrived at this decision privela 
ing no one into my confidence. Andy 
out any intent to deprive any hard-woi 
specialist of a prospective fee, I shall 
continue to believe that the second pai 
the course I chose to follow was a wise 
It might not serve my brother-in-obi 
but it served me well. I’m sure of that, 

But the first part of the system natur 
came first. This had to do with rese 
work among the best authorities. He 
struck one of the snags that rise in 
pathway of the hardy soul who goes’ 
venturing into any given department of 
science of medicine and its allied scien 
I was pained to observe how rare it was 
two experts, of whatsoever period, to ag 
upon a single essential element. An amat 
investigator was left at a loss to fath 
why such entirely opposite conclusi 
should have been arrived at by the m 
bers of the same school when presuma 
both had had the same raw materials 
work on. By their raw materials I m 
their patients. But so it was. | 

The ancient apostles of dietetics, theo! 
inal pathfinders into a hitherto un 
field, had disciples who set out to fo low 
their footsteps, but before they had tri 
eled very far along the alimentary trail! 
disciples were quarreling bitterly with | 
masters’ deductions and conclusions, 1 
day’s school was snooty touching on 
major opinions of yesterday’s crowd, 4 
to-morrow’s crowd already made faces 
to-day’s. On just two points I found 
unanimity of opinion among what mig 
be termed the middle group of dieteti 
plorers as counter-distinguished from t 
pioneering cult and the modern or Cd 
paratively modern. Each one was so abi 
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contemporaries were so absolutely w 

At the beginning, it seemed, a redu 
of the sufferer’s flesh had been att 
by the simple device of bleedi 


(Continued on Page 77) 


«a 
¥ 


_ (Continued from Page 74) 
sly—not with a monthly statement, 
'terly, but with.a lancet. Abundant 
ing of vinegar also had been recom- 
ed as a means to accomplish the de- 
ond. They were noble drinkers in the 
‘times, but until I began delving into 
sure of the subject I did not suspect 
here had beenjany out-and-out vin- 
j opers. 
‘re was citation in an early work of 
teresting case of the Marquis of Cor- 
a subchieftain under the Duke of 
‘and a fine fat old butcher he must 
been, too, by all tellings. Finding 
if grown so rotund that no longer 
he enter with zest into the massacre 
/nd torture outings which the Span- 
| were carrying on in the harried 
j/rlands, the marquis had recourse to 
Jir; and so efficacious was the treat- 
that, as the tradition runs, he soon 
wrap his loosened skin about him in 
yslack folds like a cloak, and thus, 
veefed, go merrily murdering his way 
y the Low Countries. 
pictures the advantages accruing. 
1 weather, now, he might overlap his 
es in a clapboarded effect and save 
pense of laying in heavy underwear. 
éthis might give to the wearer a 
L-built appearance; still it would 
dim nice and warm, and no doubt he 
's armor on outside the rest of his 
. But likewise there must have been 
xacks. Suppose, now, the marquis 
gaught out in blowy weather and the 
vorked in under his tucks and the 
is pulled loose and, all full-rigged and 
's, bellying and billowing and flap- 
nd jibing, he went scudding against 
#1 before the gale. Could he hope to 
id go about before he blew clear over 
‘ie next county? I doubt it. And 
pe he inflated himself for a party or a 
yon or something, and a practical 
yut a tack in a chair and he sat down 
ind had a blow-out. The thought is 
pretty one, yet the thing were 
e, 


Livery Stable Cases 


a these crude beginnings I worked 
ty down toward the present day. 
' Banting, of England, the father of 
eilay dietetics from whose name in 
moration of his services to mankind 
ive the verb intransitive “‘to bant,”’ 
0ries wherein his chief contempora- 
erman rival, Epstein the Bavarian, 
ely disagreed with him. Voit, coming 
¢ ubsequently, disagreed in important 
i with both. Among the moderns I 
eed where Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
k pet ideas and Doctor Wiley had his, 
nlrically opposed. So it went. There 
enost as much of disputation here as 
es when a federation of women’s 
s\ holding an annual election. It was 
c ery confusing to one aiming to do 
i at thing. 
n learned savant flatly laid down the 
‘um that the individual seeking to 
¢ should cut out all pork products 
iitterlings clear through the list to 
eese and give his undivided fealty 
hred meats and the white. But one 
syrethren was equally positive that I 
hi partake of bacon and even ham in 
é tion, but urged that I walk around 
nat as though it were a pesthouse. 
4 hird—a foe, plainly, to the butcher, 
dvell-wisher to the hay-and-produce 
e [ever there lived one—recommended 
should eliminate all meat of what- 
é character or color and stick closely 
er, roughage and processed ensilage. 
‘he sent his more desperate cases 
‘ery stable. : 
e(rding to one dictum, bread was all 
9 to a certain point, and, according 
her, all wrong. This man here held 
i¢for beans, especially the succulent 
(bean; that man yonder served 
m warning upon me that if perversely 
‘ted to continue to eat baked beans 
2@globules would form so fast I would 
je sensation that a little boy was 
1¢xf me somewhere blowing bubbles. 
(nse the writer didn’t. exactly say 
tt it was the inference I drew from 
earks, 
a Iried fruits until your seams give, 
»etor A. Avoid dried fruits as you 
(the plague, counseled the equally 
«: Doctor B. Professor C considered 
king of water with meals highly in- 
whereas Professor D said that 
ding an extra ounce of weight 


. 
oe. Le) ee er) 2 ie | 
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I might consume water m,<il my fluid con- 
tents sloshed up and down in me when I 
walked, and merely by getting a young 
lady in Oriental costume to stand alongside 
me I might qualify at a Sunday-school en- 
tertainment for the entire supporting cast 
of the familiar tableau entitled Rebecca at 
the Well. He intimated that just so I 
stopped short of committing suicide as an 
inside job all would be fine and dandy. I 
do not claim that these were his words; 
this is the free interpretation of his mean- 
ing. Sink the knife in the butter to the 
very hilt—there will be no ill effects but 
only a beneficial outeome—declares such- 
and-such a food faddist. Eschew butter by 
all means or accept the consequences, clar- 
ions an earnest voice. Well, I never was 
much of a hand for eschewed butter any- 
way. We keep our own cow and make our 
own butter anditseems toslip down, justso. 

In the vegetable kingdom the controversy 
raged with unabated fury. The boiled prune, 
blandest and most inoffensive of breakfast 
dishes, formed the basis of a spirited debate. 
There were pro-prunists and there were con- 
prunists. The parsnip had its champions 
and its antagonists; the carrot its defenders 
and its assailants. In this quarter was the 
cabbage heartily indorsed, there was it be- 
littled and made naught of. The sprightly 
spring onion, already socially scorned in 
some of the best lay circles, suffered attack 
at the hands of at least one scientific and 
scholarly professional. 


Vitamines Coming Into Style 


After reading his strictures I remarked to 
myself that really there remained but one 
field of useful popularity for the onion to 
adorn; in time it might hope to supplant 
the sunflower as the floral emblem of Kan- 
sas, as typifying a great political-principle 
which originated in that state: The Initia- 
tive, when one took a chance and ate a 
young onion; the Referendum, while one’s 
digestive apparatus wrestled with it; the 
Recall, if it disagreed with one. Alone, of 
all the vegetables, stood spinach, with not 
a single detractor. 

On this issue the vote in the affirmative 
practically was by acclamation. I am in 
position to state that boiled spinach has 
not an enemy among the experts. This 
seems but fair—it has so few friends among 
the eating public. 

I observed much and confusing talk of 
the value of nitrogens, proteids and—when 
Thad reached the ultra-modernists—vitam- 
ines. Vitamines, I gathered, had only 
recently been discovered, yet by the pro- 
gressives they were held to be of the su- 
premest importance in the equation of 
properly balanced human sustenance. To 
my knowledge I had never consciously 
eaten vitamines unless a vitamine was 
what gave guaranteed strictly fresh string 
beans, as served at a table-d’héte restau- 
rant, that peculiar flavor. Here all along I 
had figured it was the tinny taste of the 
can, which shows how ignorant one may be 
touching on vitally important matters. I 
visualized a suitable luncheon for one bant- 
ing according to the newest and most gen- 
erally approved formula: 


. RELISH 
MIXED GELATINOIDS 
POTAGE 
STRAINED NITROGEN GUMBO 
ENTREE 
GRILLED PROTEIDS WITH MINCED GLOBULIN 
DESSERT * 
COMPOTE OF ASSORTED VITAMINES 


Or the alternative course for one sin- 
cerely desirous of reducing, who believed 
everything he saw in print, was to cut out 
all the proscribed articles of food—which 
meant everything edible except spinach— 
and starve gracefully on a diet composed 
exclusively of boiled spinach, with the pros- 
pect of dying a dark green death in from 
three to six weeks and providing one’s own 
protective coloration if entombed in a ceme- 
tery containing cedars. 

Personally I was not favorably inclined 
toward either plan, so I elected to let my 
conscience be my guide, backed by personal 
observation and personal experimenting. I 
was traveling pretty constantly this past 
spring, and in the smoking compartments 
of the Pullmans, where all men, for some 
curious reason, grow garrulous and confiden- 
tial, I put crafty leading questions to such 
of my fellow travelers as were oversized 
and made mental notes of their answers for 
my own subsequent use. Since the Eight- 
eenth Amendment put the nineteenth hole 
out of commission, prohibition and how to 
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Paints 


Lucaspar Varnish 
“TEs most severe test of any finish is 


the continued exposure summer and 
winter to rain and snow and the varied 
moods of the elements. There are com- 
paratively few varnishes that will “bear 
up” under such conditions. 


Lucaspar Varnish not only gives adequate 
protection but it does not turn white nor 
lose its brilliancy under the. most rigor- 
ous treatment. 

Use it indoors or out—wherever a var- 
nish of great durability, long life and fine 
lustre is required. 


JonnMucas&éCo.,LNc. 
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That crisp tobacco flavor and rich- 
ness of an EL DALLO is too pre- 
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DALLOS are wrapped “each cigar 
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fancy wrapping for looks—but a 
real climate-tight protective humidor 
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send us your dealer’s name. 
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evade it are the commonest of all conver- 
sational topics among those moving about 
from place to place in America; but the 
subject of what a man eats, and more par- 
ticularly what he eats for breakfast, runs it 
a close second for popularity. 

For example, there is the seasoned trans- 
atlantic tourist who, on the occasion of a 
certain terrifically stormy passage, was for 
three days the only person on board ex- 
cepting the captain who never missed a 
single meal. You-find him everywhere; 
there must bea million or more of him; and 
he loves to talk about it, and he does. But 
even more frequently encountered is the 
veteran drummer—no, beg pardon, the 
veteran district sales manager, for there 
aren’t any drummers any more, or even 
any traveling salesmen; but instead we 
have district sales managers featuring 
strong selling points—I say, even more fre- 
quently encountered is the veteran district 
sales manager, wearing a gravy-colored 
waistcoat if a tasty dresser, or a waistcoat 
of a nongravy-colored or contrasting shade 
if careless, who craves to tell strangers 
what, customarily, he eats for breakfast. I 
made it a point to study the proportions 
and hearken to the disclosures of such a 
one, and if he carried his stomach in a 
hanging-garden effect, with terraces rip- 
pling down and flying buttresses and all; 
and if he hada pasty, unhealthy complexion 
or an apoplectic tint to his skin I said to 
myself that thenceforth I should apply the 
reverse English to his favorite matutinal 
prescription. 


The First Day of Martyrdom 


And-so, having mapped out my cam- 
paign of attack against my fat, I rose one 
morning from my berth in the sleeping car 
and I dressed; and firmly clutching my 
new-formed resolution to prevent its es- 
cape, I made my way to the dining car and 
sat down and gave my order to the affable 
honor graduate of Tuskegee Institute who 
graciously deigned to wait on me. Now, 
theretofore, for so far back as I remem- 
bered, breakfast had been my heartiest 
meal of the entire day, with perhaps two 
exceptions—luncheon and dinner. Prece- 
dent inclined me toward ordering about 
as many pieces of sliced banana as would 
be required to button a fairly tall woman’s 
princesse frock all the way down her back, 
with plenty of sugar and cream, and like- 
wise a large porringer of some standard 
glutinous cereal, to be followed by sausages 
with buckwheat cakes and a few odd kick- 
sl:aws and comiits in the way of strawberry 
preserves and hot buttered toast and coffee 
that was half cream, and first one thing and 
then another. But Spartanlike I put temp- 
tation sternly behind me and told the 
oliiciating collegian to bring me plain boiled 
prunes, co.lee with hot milk and saccharin 
tablots, dry toast and one dropped egg. 

The prunes and the coffee were according 
to specifications, although, lacking the cus- 
tomary cream and thrce lumps of sugar, 
the coifee was in the nature of a profound 
disappointment. But a superficial inquiry 
convinced me that. the ogg was not properly 
a dropped egg at all. _Here was fallen egg, 
if ever Isaw one. I was filled with pity for 
it—poor, forsaken, abandoned thing, with 
none to speak a kind word for it! And 
probably more sinned against than sinning, 
too. Perhaps there were hereditary in- 
fluences to be reckoned with. Perhaps its 
producer had been incubator raised, with 
no mother to guide her and only the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for a foster parent. And 
what would a New Jersey corporation know 
about raising a hen? Thus in sudden com- 
passion I mused. To the waiter, though, I 
said: 

“There has been a mistake here, alum- 
nus. his egg never was meant to be 
dropped—it was meant to be thrown. 
Kindly remove the melancholy evidences.” 

He offered to provide a substitute, but 
the edge of my zest seemed dulled. I made 
dry toast the climax of my chastely simple 
repast. It was simple and it was chaste, 
but otherwise not altogether what I should 
characterize as a successful repast. It 
lacked, as it were. 

Let us pass along to noontime. Ere 
noontime came I was consumed with gnaw- 
ing pains of emptiness. As nearly as I 
might judge, I contained naught save vast 
hollow spaces and acoustics and vacuums 
and empty, echoing, neglected convolu- 
tions. Sorely was I tempted to relax the 
rigors of the just-inaugurated régime; 
nobly, though, I resisted the impulse. As 


I look back now on that day I find the | 


-ardor of chasing the small game 
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\ 
memory of my suffering has 4 
slightly. The passage of weeks andr 
has served to soften the harsh out}j 
poignant recollection. What now in 
spect most impresses me is the her 
displayed, the stark fortitude, the gr: 
of will power, the triumph for cha 
Sheer gallantry, I call it. 
For my midday meal I had mo; 
toast, a reduced portion of boiled ¢ 
and a raw apple—satisfying enoug 
some, I grant you, but to me no mor 
a tease to my palate. Long before 
o’clock I knew exactly how a tapewg, 
feels when its landlord goes on a | 
strike. Every salivary gland I own 
standing on tiptoe screaming for 
every little mucous membrane had 
row allits own. Each separate fiber 
innermost being cried out for grease 
for sugars and for the wonted starchy 
pounds for to stay it and for to comf 
I underwent pangs such as had not 
mine since away back yonder in Aug 
1914, in the time of the sack of Bel 
when the Germans locked up five of 
a day and a night in a cow stable wh 
self-respecting cow would voluntarily 
stayed, and then sent us by train 
guard on a three-day journey into 
many, yet all the while kept right ont 
us we were not prisoners but guests. 
German Army. And at the end ¢ 
third day we reached the unanimous 
clusion among ourselves that the only 
standing distinction we could see 
where we sat, between being prisone 
the German Army and guests of the 
man Army was that from time to 
they did feed the prisoners. For throu 
out the journey the eight of us—sin 
now our iittle party had grown—tive 
rather simply and frugally and, I migh 
say, sketchily on rations consisting 0 
loaf of soldiers’ bread, one bottle of min 
water and a one-pound pot of sou 
rancid honey which must have em: 
in the first place from a lot of very m 
low-minded bees. However, in tho 
citing days there were many little 
distractions about, to keep one from 
ing o’ermuch on thoughts of lacking p: 
ender. a 
I boast not, but merely utter a veri 
when I stato that every time I § 
mysclf I shifted the center of populai 
Where we had been, the lesser wild li 
midcontinental Europe abounded. In th 
matter of a distinction which had eo 
me utterly without solicitation or effort o1 
my part I have no desire to brag, 
justice to myself—and my boarde 
must add that, at that moment, of 
human beings in Central Europe I w: 
most denscly inhabited. My compani 
scratched along, doing fairly well, too; k 
I led the ficld—I was so much roomi 
than any one of them was. 


‘ 


The Torch of Luxury 


But here aboard this Pullman on 
the dedicatory day of my self-im 
martyrdom, I could not lose myse 
had on that former historic occasion | 


country. By four o’clock in the afte 
I could appreciate the sensations of a 
shell on a parlor whatnot. I hada f 
that if anyone were to press his ea 
against me he would hear a murmutfi 
sound as of distant sea waves. Yet, 
you, I held bravely out, fighting sti 
good fight. This, then, was my din 
such it might in truth be called 
soup, a smallish slice of rare roast 
shaving thin, gluten bread sparsely t 
tered, a cloud of watercress no larger t 
a man’s hand, another raw apple and a 
of domestic cheese—nothing rich, no 
exotic, no melting French fromages, 1 
creamy Danish pastries. Only whe 
reachcd my demi-tasse, which I t 
straight, did I permit myself a.tow 
luxury. I lit my cigar with a genuine im 
ported Swedish parlor match. : 
Followed then the first comforting m 
festation, the first gratefully reg 
taste of recompense for my privations 
had to speak that night, and in a large! 


Z 


too, and I found my voice to be clearer 

stronger than usual, and found, also, tha 
spoke with much less effort than usué 
was sure partial fasting during the d 
bearing fruits in the evening, and I 
right, as subsequent evening experi 
proved to me. I had rather dreaded 
hunger gripes would make my nig! 
sleepless one, but it didn’t happen. 
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‘eamed longing dreams about vic- 
ut I tore off eight solid hours of un- 
and—I dare say—uproarious rest. 
day I kept it up, varying the first 
enus slightly but keeping the bulk 
ption down, roughly, to about one- 
possibly one-third what my rations 
y had been. Before night of the 
day that all-gone sensation had 
d. Already I had made the agree- 
covery that I could get along and 
mably happy on from 35 to 50 per 
what until then I had deludedly 
, was required to nourish me. Be- 
week ended I felt fitter and sprier 
y way than I had for years past; 
live, more interested in things, 
on my feet and brisker in my men- 
sesses than in a long time. The 
logy, foggy feeling in my head dis- 
d and failed to return. I may add 
date it still has not returned. Re- 
yf pressure against its valves—at 
assume that was what came to 
iy heart began functioning as I as- 
normal heart should function, and 
» the sense of oppression in the 
rhood of the heart was gone. 

in the same week I took most joyful 
the fact that I was losing flesh in 
nities where I mainly craved to loc> 
dships and at the throat. I still had 
e chin in front, but the third one, 
carried behind as a spare—the one 
an all the way round my neck and 
at the back like a clergyman’s col- 
s melting away. And unless I was 
ymistaken, I no longer had to fight so 
tea battle with the waistband of my 
s when I dressed in the mornings. I 
‘mistaken. Glory be and likewise 
My first and second mezzanines 
sibly shrinking. By these signs and 
3 was I stimulated to continue the 
gn so auspiciously launched and so 
torily progressing. 


‘Thinner and Happier 


{l not deny that in the second week 
me backsliding. The swing of the 
‘ried me into the South: It was the 
a the splendor of the young spring- 
en the cardinal bird sang his mating 
Vith brocading dandelions each pas- 
riously became even as the Field of 
th of Gold; and lo, the beginning of 
wherry shortcake season overlapped 
of the smoked-hog-jowl-and-turnip- 
period, and the voice of the turtle 
din the land. Figuratively, I was 
ff my feet when a noble example of 
m womanhood put before my fam- 
yes the following items, to wit: 
ialf a bushel of newly picked turnip 
rearing is'andwise above a sloshing 
ot licker a..d supporting upon their 
‘ crests the boiled but impressive 
iance of a hickory-cured shote, the 
‘being garnished with paired-off 
1 eggs like the topaz eyes of beau- 
ond virgins turned soulfully heaven- 
and set off by flankings of small 
lot corn pones made with meal and 
ind salt and shortening, as Provi- 
atended a proper corn pone should 
e. Then the years rolled away like 
_and once again was I back in the 
ky foothills, a lean and lathy sprout 
, a limber six-foot length of perpen- 
appetite; and it was twelve o’clock 
e people, but it was dinner time for 


slad low gurgle of anticipatory joy 
red the small inner voice of caution 
ped, as it were, headlong into that 
dell of young turnip greens. So, 
‘set my feet on the downward path 
‘lode some more—for behold, what 


2ome along then but an old-fashioned - 


ke, fashioned of crisp biscuit dough, 
ore fresh strawberries bedded down 
1its multiplied and mounting layers 
yu could buy at the Fritz-Charlton 
indred and ninety dollars. 

t then and there was when and where 
‘lL Lhad gained in a fortnight of stal- 
{f-disciplining; rather it was where I 
dall I haply had lost. When, gorged 
matose, I staggered from that fair 
’*sdepleted table I should never have 
0 trundle over a wooden culvert at 
than four miles an hour. Either I 
have slowed down or waited until 
uld put in some reénforced-concrete 
ings. Iwasright back where I had 
and for the moment didn’t care a 
er. Sin is glorious when you sin 


But I rallied. I retrieved myself. How- 
ever, I do not take all the credit to my- 
self for this; circumstances favored me. 


Shortly I quitted the land of temptation | 


where I had been born, and was back again 
up North living on dining cars and in 
hotels, with nothing more seductive to re- 
sist than processed pastry and machine- 
made shortcakes and Thousand Island 
dressing; which made the fight all the 
easier to win, especially as regards the last 
named. I sometimes wonder why, with a 
thousand islands to choose from, the official 
salad mixer of the average hotel always 
picks the wrong one. 

I kept on. The thing proved magically 
easy of accomplishment. By the fit of my 
clothing, if by nothing else, I could have 
told that several of my more noticeable 
convexes were becoming plane surfaces and 
gave promise in due season of becoming 
almost concave, some of ’em. But there 
was other and convincing testimony be- 
sides. I could toll it by my physical feel- 
ings, by my viewpoint, by my enhanced 
zest for work and for play. Purposely, for 
the first month I refrained from weighing 
myself. When I did begin weighing at 
regular intervals I found I was losing at a 
rate of between two and three pounds a 
week. Moreover, I had now proved to my 
own satisfaction that within sane reason- 
able limitations I could resume eating most 
of the things which formerly I ate to excess 
and which I had altogether eliminated 
from my menus during the initiatory stages 
of diting. 

About the time I emerged from the 
novitiate class I discerned yet one more 
gratifying fact. If I were in the woods, 
camping and fishing, or hunting or tramp- 
ing or riding or taking any fairly arduous 
form of exercise, I could eat pretty much 
anything and everything, no matter how 
fattening it might be. : 

Work in the open air whetted my appe- 
tite, but the added exertion burned up the 
waste matter so that the surplus went into 
bodily strength instead of into fatty layers. 
Consumption was larger, but assimilation 
was perfect. 

For my daily life at home, where I am 
writing this, I have cut out these things: 
All the cereals; nearly all the white bread; 
all the hot bread; practically all pastries 
except very light pastries; white potatoes 
absolutely; rice to a large extent; sausages 
and fresh pork and nearly all the ham; 
cream in my cofice and on fruits; and a few 
of the starchier vegetables. Of butter and 
of chees2 and of nuts I eat perhaps one- 
third the amount I used to eat, and of 
meats, roughly, one-half as much as before 
the dawn of reason came. Of everything 
except the items I have just enumerated I 
eat as freely as I please. And when a per- 
son begins to reckon up everything else 
among the edibles—flesh, fowl, fish, berries, 
fruits, vegetables and the rest—he finds 
quite a sizable list. 


A Lament for Potatoes 


I shall not pretend that I do not pine 
often for sundry tabooed things. Take pies, 
now —if there is any person alive who likes 
his pie better than I do he’s the king of the 
pie likers, that’s all. And I am desolated 
at being compelled to bar out the rice— 
not the gummy, glued-together, sticky, 
messy stuff which Northerners eat with 
milk and sugar on it, but real orthodox rice 
such as only Southerners and Chinamen 
and East Indians know how to prepare; 
white and fluffy and washed free of all the 
lurking library paste; with every grain 
standing up separate and distinct like well- 
popped pop corn and treated only with salt, 
pepper and butter, or with salt, pepper and 
gravy before being consumed. 

And as for white potatoes—well, it dis- 
tresses me deeply to think that hereafter 
the Irish potato, except when I’m camping 
out, will be to me merely something to 
stopper the spout of a coal-oil can with, or 
to stab the office pen in on the clerk’s desk 
in an American-plan hotel. For I have ever 
cherished the Irish potato as one of Na- 
ture’s most succulent gifts to mankind. I 
li'-e potatoes all styles and every style, 
French fried, lyonnaise, O’Brien, shoe- 
string shape, pants-button design, hashed 
brown, creamed, mashed, stewed, soufflé— 
if only I know who blew ’em up—and most 
of all, baked aw naturel in the union suit. 
And I miss them and shall keep on missing 
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them. But no longer do Iyearn for creamin | 


my coffee, now that it is out of it, and Iam 
getting reconciled to dry toast for break- 


fast, where once upon a time only members 
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of the justly famous Flap Jackson family 
seemed to satisfy. 

My advice to the man or the woman who 
is in the same fix I was in is to go and do 
likewise, with variations to suit the indi- 
vidual temperament. It means self-denial, 
but self-denial persevered in is a virtue, and 
virtue he will find—or she will—not alone 
is its own reward but a number of addi- 
tional rewards as well. Let my late fellow 
sufferer likewise patronize the gymnasium 
and the steam room and the cold plunge if 
he so chooses. If he desires to have auto- 
matic pores, all right. As for me, I recall 
what the Good Book says about the pores 
which ye have always with ye, and I de- 
cline to worry about the present uncultured 
state of mine. Let him try the electric roll- 
ers and the electric baths, if such be his 
bent; no doubt they have their value. And 
by all means let him consult a qualified 
physician if he fears either that he is over- 
doing or underdoing his Banting. Person- 
ally, though, I am satisfied with the plan I 
tried out, of being my own private test 
tube. 

I claim that I have better information 
touching on what sustenance I need than 
any outsider ever can hope to have unless 
he breaks into me surgically. I claim that 
a series of rational experiments should tell 
any rational human how much he needs to 
eat and what he needs to eat in order to re- 
duce his bulk and yet keep his powers and 
his bodily vigor unimpaired. I am not 
speaking now, understand me, of those un- 
fortunates with whom obesity is a disease, 
but of those who owe their grossness of 
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conceive of a woman with the attractiveness 
of Madge feeling anything but repulsion 
for him.” 

Gertrude had been listening to me in- 
tently. Her manner now changed. It 
became curiously light-hearted. She kissed 
me affectionately and told me that I was 
probably right. 

‘“‘But if he likes her and Madge should 
happen to fancy him,” s! ; said, “what 
then?”’ 

I told her that out of loyalty to the 
Henry of old I would do wkat I could to 
help him win such a charming woman for 
his wife. 

Gertrude kissed me again. 

“Good old Dibsey,” she said—for some 
reason she calls me Dibsey when she is in 
a particularly pleasant frame of mind—‘“T 
knew I could count on you. Suppose we 
play a foursome this afternoon to help them 
get acquainted.” 

“Righto!” I agreed. 


i 


[ee affair between Henry and Madge 
developed with a rapidity that was 
astounding. It was apparent from the 
first that Henry was smitten. He said 
very little at luncheon, but watched Madge 
with obvious approval as she and Gertrude 
chatted about college days. 

That same afternoon, as we were at- 
tempting to play the foursome we had 
planned, Henry began the first of his 
strange advances. At the first tee he took 
an awkward stance and chopped the ball 
about thirty yards down the fairway. In 
the silence which is apt to follow such a 
stroke he turned and addressed Madge. 

“Never did see much in this game,’’ he 
told her. ‘“‘Give me a three-ounce rod 
with something alive at the end of it and 
I know what to do. This thing’’—here 
he flourished his driver contemptuously— 
“‘ig—well, it doesn’t suit me, that’s all.” 

“You’re a fisherman, are you, Mr. 
Beasly?”’ asked Madge politely as we went 
forward from the tee. 

I felt that we were on dangerous ground. 
Later, of course, Madge must be told that 
Henry’s lifework was fishing; but the fact 
must be broken to her gently and by 
degrees. I had opened my lips to change 
the subject, when Gei ude, to my sur- 
prise, answered with ex. aordinary enthu- 
siasm: 

“‘He’s an expert, my dear. Just recently 
he caught nine catalinas at Rainbow 
Island.” 

“Really? How wonderful!” said Madge, 
with an admiring look at Henry. 

Henry explained to Gertrude that it was 
tuna he fished for at Catalina Island, not 
rainbow trout. Then again addressing 
Madge he said that tuna ran from fifty to 
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outline to gluttoay. Lacking vital sta ! 
on the subject, I nevertheless dare ¢ 
that these latter constitute fully 90 pei 
of those among the American people, 
are distinctly and uncomfortably anv 
quently unhealthily fat. 4 
Remains but one fly in the ointmen| 
Tony Sarg or May Wilson Prest¢ 
Blumenthal is going to illustrate this) 
tise, then Tony or Mistress May or Bly 
as the case may be, must revise th| 
working plans. For my figure is n 
much pro as once it was. It is more q 
you get my meaning—the profile eur 
toward, instead of being, as former] 
noticeably from. ot 
Still, I should worry about the tre} 
of an artist, even though a frien! 
weighed myself this morning. ‘| 
months ago, when I set out to reduc 
belt line and my collar size, I snatche| 
beam down ker-smack at two hundrej 
thirty-six pounds, stripped. This me} 
I weighed exactly one hundred and nj 
seven, including amalgam fillings an} 
rights of translation into foreign lang 
including the Scandinavian. bs 
One hundred and eighty-five pow 
my ultimate aim, and next week I ¢) 
to be able to report to inquiring fi 
further progress. I know exactly wl} 
am going, and I’m on my way. And{ 
bully and I’m happy about it anc 
boastfully proud. a 
Three rousing cheers for lithesome 
regained! 2 
Editor’s Note—This is the second of two jj 
by Mr. Cobb. a 


several hundred pounds in weight. 
ing at his ball he stood beside it ar 
scribed tuna fishing to her at some li 

“Would you mind playing, Hen?” { 
“We're holding up the people behini 

He apologized and at once drovei 
onally across the fairway into the 1j 

“As I was saying,” he resumed, jl 
into step beside Madge, “the lure us 
tuna is flying fish, either trolled behiy 
boat or suspended sometimes in, somi 
out of the water from a kite. Whe 
tuna strikes, you ——”’ 

“‘Here’s your ball, Hen,” I said. | 

“Thanks,” he acknowledged, anc 
the ball into a ravine just ahead. 

As we advanced towards its edge |} 
halted suddenly. =| 

“By Jove!” he said. “That rave 
exactly like a ravine on the west Ii 
of the Broadhead in Pennsylvania,! 
stream curves around a bluff like thap 
there and sweeps south. There is # 
about halfway down the ravine. It 
deep to wade. You fish it from # 
bank. I’ve taken some lunkers ¢ 
there with a dry fly early in the sj 
Later they want grasshoppers.” 

“Will tunas eat a tiny little j 
hopper?” asked Gertrude interested! 

“T’m speaking of trout now,” expil 
“Hey, boy!” he called tt 
“Throw that ball up out oll 
T’ll just take a whack at it from here, 

We managed to play eight holes 
dark. That was the last of our golfif 
gether. 

It was nearly the last of any comp 
ship between the four of us. I h 
tended, the following day, to givel 
usual morning’s work in the study ai 
afternoon on the links to entertainii, 
guests. I attempted to put this intoll 
by joining Madge and Henry, whil 


! 


I had put down Hit 
unfortunate discussion of fishing th 
before to embarrassment. A _ frill 
duffer at golf, the poor fellow had : 
taken refuge in a topic about whi 
could speak with authority. } 
As I strolled along the garden pat 
caught a sudden view of our gub 
stopped to observe the pleasant pit 
they made. They had lingered by tis 
dial. Madge was idly tracing the? 
numbers on its face with a slim finger?! 
listened to what Henry was saying. 
Henry! As I noticed the intentness! 


look, the earnestness with which b} 
? 


speaking, my heart went out to hi; 
charming woman, in a garden new W 
with dew and bathed in sunshine, h) 
viously awakened all the poetry in Ht 
nature. He was bending toward } 
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4 (Continued from Page 82) 

vit an almost boyish eagerness that made 

4 hink of him as he had been in days gone 

», This was something like it, I thought. 
jight even be possible that no woman 

d resist such passionate devotion. At 
moment I sincerely hoped so. 

was about to withdraw quietly, when 

ecame ashift in the breeze and Henry’s 

Js floated to me over a row of holly- 


iS. 

And that salmon,”’ I heard, ‘‘headed 
tight down-stream into the rapids. He 
9 ht forty-five minutes, so the guide told 
afterwards.” 

all but staggered where I stood. Was 
gssible the fellow thought the relating 


booed 


t 


iscatorial achievements was the way to 
yman’s heart? It began to look like it. 
ined them abruptly and launched at 
n> into an interesting account of my 
pjch with Hooper in the finals for the club 
shad described each play carefully up to 
twelfth hole, I think it was, when Ger- 
re called my name and I was forced to 
xise myself fora moment. Hurrying to 
hhouse I asked her with some impatience 
she had called. 

I thought you wanted to finish that 

le,” she explained. 

My dear,” I said, “that article can 
vy; L told. you yesterday I’d help with 

¢¢ plan. Well—I meant it. I intend to 
up everything else. I must get back 
chem at once.” 

It’s awfully good of you, Dibsey,”’ said 
itrude, “but I think they can take care 

1emselves this morning. It isn’t neces- 
a’ for you to give up your work.”’ 

It isn’t necessary, eh?’ I said. ‘‘Do 
« know what he was doing when I joined 

n just now? Talking about fish!” 

Was he?”’ exclaimed Gertrude, bright- 
ig. “That’s splendid!”’ 

‘Splendid?’’ I repeated. ‘‘It’s fatal! 
si can’t stand much more of it. That’s 
gain.” 

|Yes, she can,’’ Gertrude assured me. 
jshing is sacred with him. He’s paying 
¢the biggest sort of compliment. He’s 
“ied his fish at her feet. She under- 
(Qs. 

Do you think an intelligent woman can 
ign to fish stories from morning to 
alt?’ I scoffed. 

‘Do you happen to remember,” asked 
itrude dreamily, ‘“‘what you talked to me 
kat, the summer before you proposed?’’ 
‘I do not,’ I replied. ‘‘I trust I had 
nie than one topic of conversation.” 
Yes, you had two,”’ Gertrude informed 

“Yourself and golf.’’ 

said no more. I simply went to my 
dy, where I remained until luncheon. 
t afternoon I played my usual round 
1 Hooper and continued my regular 
erary for the rest of the week, washing 
‘hands of the whole affair. 

n Thursday morning, I think it was, I 
é-d voices outside my study window. 
il that moment I had not the slightest: 
d, that Henry’s extraordinary method of 
ving would prove anything but disas- 
ris. I was entirely unprepared, there- 
‘0, for what I saw when I looked out. 
jladge and Henry were on the lawn. 
Hiry had a fishing rod in his hand. They 
wie standing close together. Henry was 
ing, Madge was listening—this was to 
peed but Madge was looking up at 
4] with intentness, almost adoration in 
face. Her expression was so unguarded 
rt felt like an eavesdropper. I was 
aes from the window when Henry 
1ded the rod to Madge with a gesture 
Ht one might use in presenting a sacred 
€2 or the crown jewels of an empire. 

Now,” said he, ‘with the wrist as I 
hie shown you, cast for that bed of what- 
y\-may-call-’ems over there.” 

They’re peonies,” said Madge. 

All right; peonies,” said Henry. ““Now 


I’m terribly frightened,’ breathed 
dge. “This is your best rod, isn’t it?” 
My best,’? Henry assured her. “But 
ni too good for you,” he added with a 
ply meaning look. At this point he 
h pened to see me. 
“Oh, hello!” he said with some con- 
on. “Are we disturbing you? I was 
+ showing the little girl how to use a 
rod.” 
told them I was not being disturbed 
| returned to my desk. 
“hat night when Madge and Gertrude 
| gone upstairs and I was about to sug- 
t to Henry that we also turn in, he se- 
chair, lit a cigar, and after puffing 
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at it in silence for a moment suddenly ad- 
dressed me. 

“Nothing in this bachelor business, old 
man,” he said gruffly without meeting my 
eye. 

I told him I had found a home and a wife 
more than compensation for the loss of 
a certain amount of freedom and lack of 
responsibility. 

“Yes,’’ he agreed doubtfully. “I don’t 
know about the home part of it. I’ve 
always thought of a wife as a good pal to 
knock about with. I’ve been rather on the 
lookout for a teachable, understanding sort 
of girl who could learn to handle herself on 
a stream or in a canoe. I’ve been so busy 
that I never ran across one until—well, 
until now.”” He turned and met my eye. 

“Youmean I looked significantly 
toward the ceiling. 

He nodded. 

“‘She’s the first woman,” he confided to 
me, “who has a natural understanding of 
the thousand and one details necessary to 
successful fishing. If things go well I hope 
to spend the next few years developing her 
aptitude for the art, or rather science, to 
which I am devoted. In short, I hope to 
make an angler of her.”’ 

I asked him whether Madge had con- 
sented to taking him on as a permanent 
fishing instructor. 

“Well, no,’ said Henry. “I haven’t 
asked her outright as yet, but I have reason 


to hope. Just to-day, for instance, she 
said a beautiful thing: ‘Life is a game,’ 
she said. ‘An expert fisherman is only 


playing a different game from the states- 
man or musician or sculptor. I can under- 
stand now how it takes the same skill to 
land a salmon that it does to write a poem 
or model a statue.’ Those were almost her 
exact words,’’ he informed me in a voice 
that shook with emotion. 

“T remember what you said about her 
laughing at men,’ he went on after a 
pause. “‘I wondered about that at first. 
I understand it perfectly now. A girl like 
her must have a man she can respect. He 
must be an expert in his line—whatever it 
is. Well, whenever a dub wanted to marry 
her she simply laughed at him. You can’t 
blame her.” 

It was Gertrude who suggested the 
motor ride the next day. I have often re- 
minded her of that. She did it as we rose 
from luncheon. She suggested that we all 
take a drive that afternoon, returning for 
a late supper. 

As we sat in the motor waiting for our 
guests I asked Gertrude why she had sug- 
gested the drive. 

““She’s had him steadily for a week and 
a half,” Gertrude explained. And added, 
“Didn’t you notice at luncheon?”’ 

“Notice what?’ I asked. 

Gertrude gave me a significant look. 
“She wanted to giggle,’’ she said tensely. 
At this moment Madge and Henry ap- 
peared in the front door. Gertrude raised 
her voice. “Suppose we let the men sit in 
front, Madge dear,’’ she suggested. 

I had selected a road for the drive which 
I thought would bring us out through some 
hilly country rare in our section of the 
state. We reached these hills at last and 
coasted down a winding road into a peace- 
ful looking valley. Suddenly we were con- 
fronted by an iron bridge, and a moment 
later saw that it spanned a sizable stream. 

Henry clutched my arm in a grip of 
steel. ‘“‘Stop!’’ he cried. 

I jammed on the brakes. We came to 
a halt just at the edge of the bridge. I 
turned to him, thinking his hat had blown 
off, and saw him staring at something 
below and to the right of the bridge. Fol- 
lowing his glance I beheld a figure.’ With 
his back against a towering sycamore tree 
on the edge of the stream was a man—an 
old man. He was fishing. Henry got out 
of the car and walked to the edge of the 
bridge. 

“Any luck?”’ he called. 

For reply the fisherman reached down at 
his side, seized a bit of line tied toa root, 
and lifted out of the water three or four 
sizable fish that flapped a vigorous protest. 

“Black bass!’’ breathed Henry. He 
turned to us for a moment with the expres- 
sion of a pilgrim before Mecca. “Black 
bass!’? he repeated. His glance focused 
sternly on me. “I thought you said there 
was no fishing.” 

“‘T didn’t know there was, Hen,” I 
faltered. ‘‘Are those good fish?” 

“Good?” said Henry. ‘“‘They’re black 
bass!’”’ He almost screamed the words. 
“Tet’s go home right now. I’ve got to get 
out my tackle. No—wait! Ill have a 
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Durham-Duplex blades. 


from the one self-same blade. 


guarantee. 


A convenient combination 
—Twinplex, a standard 
Durham-Duplex razor and 
three blades in an attractive 


leather case. Price $5.90. 
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An introduction designed to please the younger men: 
something “uva smallcollar that reflects unerringly 
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Keep keen indefinitely the frst keen edges of your Gillette or 


You can do it with Twinplex 
that strops Safety Razor blades. 


Get a Twinplex right now—on thirty days’ home trial. 
only get the smoothest of shaves—but an almost endless succession of them 
Just a few turns of the handle and Twinplex 
restores to the delicate edges the keenness factory stropping gave them. 


department store. 


Twinplex Sales Co., 
257 Fulton St:, New York 
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the wonderful little machine 


Use it. 


1669 Locust St., 


You’ll not 


Ask for Twinplex at any cutlery, hardware, drug or 
There’s one model for Gillette 
blades and another for Durham-Duplex. Same price 


for each model, $5.00, in standard cases. Ten-year 
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Majestic Duplex Register Unit 


Endorsed and Supplied by These 


Leading Furnace Manufacturers 


The Buck's Stove & Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Buck’s Heating Plants 

The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co.,Cleveland,O. 
Moncrief Furnaces 

The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Estate Furnaces 

The Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Torrid Zone Steel Furnaces 

Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Front Rank Furnaces 

Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Amherst Furnaces 

The Wise Furnace Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Wise Furnaces 

The Mahoning Foundry Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mahoning Furnaces 

Moore Bros. Company, Joliet, Illinois. 
Moore Furnaces 

The Black Diamond Furnace Co., Monmouth, III. 
Black Diamond Furnaces 

The Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
Wier Steel Furnaces 

The Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 
Rudy Furnaces 

Monroe Foundry & Furnace Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Floral City Furnaces 

Art Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Laurel Furnaces 

Moncrief Furnace & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
Moncrief Furnaces 

Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Peninsular Furnaces 

Hart & Crouse, Utica, N. Y., & Chicago, Ill. 
Royal Furnaces 

Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 
Superior Furnaces 

Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Stewart Furnaces 

Galusha Stove Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Norman Furnaces 

James Spear Stove & Htg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spear Furnaces 

Graff Furnace Co., New York, N. Y. 
Faultless Furnaces 

Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 
Barstow Furnaces 

Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hess Furnaces 

Roesch Enamel Range Co., Belleville, Il. 
Roesco Furnaces 

Premier Warm Air Heater Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 
Premier Furnaces 


And by These Jobbers 


Northwestern Furnace & Sup. Co., Minneapolis. 

W.H. Williams Co., Baltimore, Md. 

B. H. Quick & Son, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Standard Furnace & Supply Co., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Central Heating Supply Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

The Dunning Htg. Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Manny Htg. Supply Co., Chicago, III. 

F. Meyer & Bro. Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., Chicago & New York. 


EVINRUDE PLAYGROUNDS No. 6 
Beautiful Tomales Bay, Inverness, Marin 
County, California, where more than 60 
Evinrudes are now in daily use. 
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Helps Your 
Warm-Air Furnace 


F you are planning to install a warm-air fur- 
nace, get the fa¢ts about the Majestic 
Duplex Register Unit. Known as “‘the greatest 
improvement ever made in warm-air heating.”’ 
Installed with any warm-air furnace. 
Better circulation—utility—appearance—these are a few 
of the outstanding Majestic Duplex advantages. 


And for smaller homes, where a single-register system 
might be sufficient, the Majestic Duplex Register Unit 
brings many OTHER advantages. It locates against a 
wall—out of the way—and avoids necessity for cutting a 
hole in center of room. Clean, attra¢tive, sanitary. 


Write today for free copy of Booklet ‘‘ Better Heating,”’ 
which explains in full. Any furnace dealer can get you a 
Maygestic Duplex Register Unit from a furnace manu- 
fa€turer or jobber. Write for booklet now. 


THE MAJESTIC CO. HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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A Nickel 


WN afternoon’s fun for a quarter! 
trip up-stream or around the lake, without touch- 
ing a hand to oar or paddle. 


an Hour! 


A breezy, 25-mile 


What sport this husky little detachable motor adds to any 


vacation outing! 


water. 
ce 


gas’’ and oil. 


dealer's. 
Or send for catalog. 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
445 Evinrude Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


Brings distant fishing grounds within 
easy reach. Takes you wherever you want to go on the 
And best of all, it costs but a penny a mile for 


The Evinrude is the world’s standard power plant for water- 
craft, gradually developed and perfected by a great organi- 
zation through a period of years. 
tionless power is known wherever navigable waters flow. 


Its dependable, vibra- 


See the Evinrude at your sporting goods or hardware 
Ask him why it costs only $10 a year. 


Two Horse Power’ 

Automatic Reverse 

Built-in-Fly wheel 
Magneto 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


talk with him.”” He darted to the steplike 
bridge abutment, descended it in three 
leaps and engaged the fisherman in conver- 
sation. The word ‘‘dam”’ floated up to us 
repeatedly. 

“Why should he keep swearing at the 
old man?”’ asked Madge. 

I turned to her and thought I saw an 
impish light dancing in her green eyes. 

“He’s not swearing,’ said Gertrude 
severely. ‘‘They’re talking about a place 
to fish.” 

This proved to be correct. 

“He says there’s a pool three miles 
down,”’ Henry explained as he returned, 
“that’s the best water on the stream. It’s 
below a wooden dam. You follow the road 
on the other side. We'll give it a try to- 
morrow. That is,’’ he added, recollecting 
himself for a moment, ‘if you are all 
willing.” 

“Of course we’re willing,” said Gertrude. 
“We'll bring a picnic luncheon and stay all 
day. We’ll drive home now and you can 
unpack your fishpoles and things to-night, 
Mr. Beasly.” 

“Would you mind getting a fairly early 
start. to-morrow?” asked Henry as he 
climbed into the motor. “‘The morning 
fishing is best for bass as a rule.” 

“Certainly not,’ Gertrude told him. 
“We'll have breakfast at seven o’clock if 
you say so—or is that too early?” 

Our breakfast hour was nine o’clock. 
Madge had appeared each morning at any- 
where from nine-thirty to ten. She now 
gave Gertrude a startled look. 

“Tt seems a little early to me,”’ she mur- 
mured. 

Henry regarded her for a moment with a 
fondly superior smile. 

“We should be on the stream by not 
later than six o’clock,’’ he announced. 
“Five would be better at this time of 
year, but six will do.” 

“Oh,” said Madge weakly. 

A sudden silence fell upon us. 
spoke up heroically. 

“What a lark!” she said. ‘‘We’ll have 
to get up at four. I haven’t seen the sun 
rise in I don’t know when.” 

We three had little to say as we drove 
home. Henry, on the contrary, was bub- 
bling with plans for the next day. He 
devoted an hour that evening to unpacking 
and bringing down from his room the most 
extraordinary amount of fishing tackle I 
had ever seen. As he made trip after trip 
up and down stairs and the pile grew I 
wondered how it would be possible to get 
it all into the motor the following morning. 
I asked him if all the things he had brought 
down were necessary. 

“Absolutely,” he told me. “I’m only 
selecting tackle that may be essential.”’ He 
ran his eye speculatively over the pile. 
“By Jove! I’ve forgotten a minnow seine,” 
he said, and dived hurriedly for the stairs. 

Madge, who had heard my question and 
Henry’s reply, came and looked thought- 
fully at the mountain of impedimenta in 
the hall. 

“T don’t understand it,” she said at last. 
“Do you?” 

“Understand what?’ 

“The old man at the bridge to-day,” she 
explained, ‘“‘had nothing but a fishing pole 
and line, so far as I could see. How do you 
account for it?” 

I could not account for it. I said so 
frankly. I suggested that she ask Henry. 
She did so when he returned. 

Henry laughed heartily at the question. 

“Do you think that old yokel was a 
fisherman?”’ he inquired. 

“He was catching fish,” 
Madge. 

“My dear girl,’’ said Henry in the voice 
and manner of an instructor in his class- 
room, “as I have explained to you fre- 
quently, fishing is an art and a science. It 
requires deep study and thorough knowl- 
edge of the habits of the fish one is attempt- 
ing to take. In this way one learns the 
various lures which may be used for each 
species. All game fishes are extremely 
variable in their habits of feeding. Take 
the black bass, for instance. The small- 
mouthed black bass is one of the shyest and 
most variable of all fresh-water fish. It is 
true that on certain days he will take almost 
anything—worms, for example. I have no 
doubt the old man we saw fishing to-day 
was using the one bait of which he has any 
knowledge—namely, worms. It happened 
that the bass would take worms to-day. 

““You see here,’”’ he went on with a wave 
of the hand at the pile of contraptions, 
‘the last word in scientific bass tackle. It 
may be that to-morrow.the fish will not be 


Gertrude 


suggested 
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striking readily. I hope this is so. J\y 
give me an opportunity of showing yc 
great number of lures and methods ; 
command. Not until you have wit 
a skilled fisherman pitting his know 
against a wary and reluctant adve 
can you fully understand the amou 
practice and study required in scie 
fishing.” 

As Henry finished speaking I obs 
that Madge was regarding him wit 
same rapt expression I had noticed i|}; 
face as she stood on the lawn. She 
heaved a sigh. 

“Tt’s so tremendously difficult,’ shebi 
“T’d never be able to do it in the wi 

Henry looked at her tenderly. | 

“It’s not so difficult as it sounds’ } 
encouraged. “It takes a real love; 
appreciation of the art and’’—he 1} 
forgot or chose to ignore my presence 
placed a hand over one of hers and ¢ 
in a low voice—“a year or two of ¢@ 
instruction.” ; 4 

Having seen what I had seen I was\j/ 
ing to admit that Henry’s angling counhhj 
had triumphed. I told Gertrude as we 
retiring that I thought they were engte 

“Not yet,” said Gertrude, “but I jy 
they will be to-morrow night.” 

“Why to-morrow night?” I asked. 

“Don’t you see what’s happened? {e 
only told her about his fishing so far. [g 
he’ll show her how marvelously he dc 
and then ask her to fish the stream « 
with him—or something like that. 
working out splendidly. She was t 
ning to get a little restless. I was we 
at luncheon to-day. This will settle i 
man is always at his best doing some 
he does well. I’m so glad I suggeste’ 
drive. How does this alarm clock y 
I must set it for four-thirty.’”’ 


ys 


qi 


E ARRIVED at the dam specifii|| 

the yokel, as Henry had called ji 
just as the sun peeped over the surrcnd 
ing hills. ” 
Henry, having unloaded his tack/a 
the bank, began to array himself in gf 
thing like a diver’s suit and shoes. J} 
moment I thought he was about tide 
scend below the surface of the pool tof 
observations. This proved to be a misik 


he explained. “TI shall try a Parmacet 
Belle. If you will sit there’’—he indie 
a row of logs which served as the aprit 
the dam—“you will be in the best posi 
to see everything I do.”’ | 

He addressed himself to Madge,bu 
Gertrude and I followed her exampleim 
seated ourselves where he had directe| 

Henry waded out from the bank. Vie 
waist deep he raised his rod, flourisheilt 
few times and east. 

It was a great moment. Madgeini 
Gertrude were absolutely tense. Eyn 
felt a decided thrill as the line shot outye 
the water, the fly at the end descer 
gently upon the surface of the pool.fo 
a breathless instant we waited. Noin 
happened. Henry simply drew thi 
towards him, jerked it out of the wate 
cast again. He continued to do this} 
my attention wavered slightly. I beg| 
notice that the log on which I sat was I 
damp and rather bumpy. I selectec 
other, but soon found it to be exactly) 
the first. I stood up promptly when H} 
waded from the water and addresse 
So did Madge. So did Gertrude. 

““You’ve noticed that the bass aréid 
rising to the fly,” said Henry. — 

We agreed that we had. He went th 
pile of paraphernalia and returned. | 

“T shall now use a Kalamazoo Wolle 
on a casting rod,” he stated. ‘Jus/sl 
down where you are.” 

We obeyed. Once more Henry wie 
into the water. Once more the rod weet 
There was a splash in the center of the }! 
My heart leaped. Then I discovered Ma! 
the Wobbler had caused the splashim 
Henry was now reeling it rapidly in. i 
continued to cast and reel in, cast anclee 
in. He was more than patient, I thor 
with the Kalamazoo Wobbler. At lai} 
returned to the bank. We had all fe 
some little time before. , 

““A Jenkins Floater,’ said Henry ¢& 
ently, dangling a small shiny contrivit 
on the end of his line as he descendedit! 


the pool. “I wouldn’t stand,” he | 


“They can see your shadows on the wa . 
I selected the smoothest log availab & 
we again sat down. I thought I hv 
Madge sigh. Henry cast the Jeri 
(Continued on Page 88) 


This is a 

Stone-Bruise 

Due to Defective 
Construction 


cf | 


Je above illustration shows a 


Nedue for a blow-out. It has 
e stone-bruised, the result of a 

‘edefect made worse by a hard 

‘5, while running. ‘The fabric, 

‘ied or buckled in the process 

, aking, cannot resist the wear 

‘i¢tear, and a stone-bruise almost 

Iti es the tire. 

i 

nb | 
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Mis is what happens after the 
e further weakened by a stone- 
be is kept in service. We guar- 
ue Hydro-Toron tires against 
ie troubles, also against rim-cut, 
“cise the fabric in these tires is 
it broken, blistered, buckled or 

“4ued in the making. Read the 
,§er—our internal hydraulic ex- 
a on process. 


aa 


tf 


The 
Tire Has 
““Blown-Out’’ 
as a 
Result of 
the Stone-Bruise 


'f you sell tires, write at once on 
| yur own letterhead to our nearest 
ycéice for information on how to 
4 ths more money in the tire busi- 

'f you use tires, send us your 
i (aler’s name and we will send 
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Proof ‘Tire 


No risk — no guessing — no doubtful adjust- 
ments—when you buy Hydro-Toron Tires. Every 
mile built into one of these tires is a mile of sure 
road service. 


Our written guarantee of 10,000 miles includes 
stone-bruise, rim-cut and blow-out, which cause a 
big percentage of tire troubles. 


We are able to do this because our internal 
hydraulic expansion process of tire making, and the 
wonderful Toron fabric of which each layer is made, 
combine to produce a tire that delivers the full 
rated mileage. 


Hydro-loron tires are oversize—as big as most 
cord tires. The internal hydraulic expansion 
process and the Toron fabric result in a tire of 
extraordinary quality and long life. 


The Hydro-Toron tire, after being built up on a 


collapsible iron core, is laid in the lower half of the 
mold, and the upper half is then placed upon it 
gently, without the least crushing, grinding pres- 
sure to cause any part of the uncured tire to become 
misplaced or bruised. 


Before going into the mold a heavy fabric bag, 
strong enough to hold water under pressure, is 
placed in the tire itself. Then the mold containing 
tire and bag go into the vulcanizer. The bag is 
pumped full of water heated to the proper vulcaniz- 
ing temperature and the right pressure of 200 
pounds to the square inch is applied inside the tire. 


Perfect vulcanization, both from the inside and 
outside, with all the pressure from within, produce a 
flawless tire. It comes from the vulcanizer with 
every layer, the tread, the cushion, etc., in proper 
place—without buckles, blisters, bulges or skips to 
cause trouble after the tire is in use. 


HYDRO-ITORON 


Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process 


TIR 


The wonderful internal hy- 
draulic expansion process makes 
it possible for us to say that 
Hydro-Toron tires are in prac- 
tically all cases unblemished; that 


troubles. 


service against these common 


Besides this new method of 
making, Hydro-Toron tires are 


Toron waterproofs the fabric 
down to the tiniest canal and cell 
in the fabric—causes more rubber 
to remain in the fabric. 


there are no “seconds”; that 
separations, with resulting stone- 
bruise, rim-cut and blow-out, are 
sonearly unknown that weareable 
to guarantee 10,000 miles of road 


maximum mileage tires as a result 
oftheToronfabricused throughout. 
Every layer is Toron—a fabric 
so treated that it has a definite 
affinity for rubber and resists the 
damaging effects of water and air. 


The holding power of layers to 
each other, of tread and cushion 
stock and all parts of the tire, is 
vastly increased —50% greater, in 
fact, than with fabric not Toron 
treated. 


Toron (No-Rot) Waterproof Fabric 


Toron (No-Rot) Waterproof Fabric 
possesses a much greater tensile strength. 
This strength is more evenly distributed. 


Toron fabric not only prolongs the life 
of tires on the wheels, but retards spare 
tires and tires on the dealer’s racks from 
going bad. The Toron seals the tire— 
fabric and rubber—against the different 


forms of deterioration. Thousands of 
these tires are in use. We are making the 
foregoing statements after knowing what 
they will do. “‘Seconds”’ are practically 
eliminated. 


Remember, our 10,000 mile written 
guarantee protects you against stone- 
bruise, rim-cut and blow-out. If such a 


thing does happen to a Hydro-Toron on 
your car, we consider it a defect and settle 
with you on that basis. For all of this 
you pay no more than for any stand- 
ard fabric tire. 

Write to us and we will tell you how 
and where to buy Hydro-Toron Tires. 

They should be your next choice. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY 
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14 a beautiful tal d - = 
‘ir with your antor. a ied can Ma pel lea Office Eastern Office Factory 
re Hydro -Toron tires. pos a keh 998 Columbia Ave Pottstown 
y 1051 W. 35th St. ; ° 
yt Chicago Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 
, 
Sold at Standard Fabric Prices 


Guaranteed 10, OOO Mile S Stout Bruise 


as per fo Guarantee Attached to Each Tire 


Try Hawaiian 
Pineapple 
Packed This 


Convenient Way 
Crushed or Grated 


For making pies and puddings, 
for salads and desserts, or for 
serving just as it comes from 
the container, Hawaiian 
Crushed or Grated Canned 
Pineapple is the most conven- 
ient pineapple to use. 

Hawaiian Crushed or 
Grated Pineapple is genuine, 
sun-ripened fruit, packed before 
sundown on the day that it is 
picked; thus all its native flavor 
and:slusciousness are preserved. 

Buy it at your grocer’s, in 
half dozen or dozen lots. It 
will keep perfectly until you 
are ready for its use, and it 
will always come in handy for 
the emergency. 

At the soda fountain ask for 
Hawaiian Pineapple drinks and 
sundaes. 


Send for our recipe book de- 
scribing many attractive ways 
to serve this delicious fruit. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
HawallAn PINEAPPLE Packers j 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago j 


Here is a delicious drink 
that can be quickly prepared 
with Hawatian Crushed 


or Grated Pineapple 


Pineapple Hi-Ball—2 cups Crushed 

or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple juice, 

2 cups carbonated water. Add i 

carbonated water to the pineaprle j 

juice and serve with cracked ice Ij 
fi 


CRUSHED OR GRATED 


\ 


PINEAPPLE 


directed. 
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Tloater many times in vain. Likewise the 


Penobscot Teaser; and after that the 


| Delaware Coaxer proved untrue to its 


name. 

Madge, who had shifted her position 
from log to leg several times, now called to 
Henry. 

“Perhaps this isn’t a good place,” she 
suggested. ‘‘Perhaps we’d better go some- 
where else.” 

Henry was burrowing in the tackle pile. 
He answered without looking up. 

“This is a splendid piece of water,’’ he 
said. “TI haven’t begun to fish it yet.” 

Madge looked almost wildly at Gertrude. 
Gertrude turned to me. 

“*Get the cushions out of the motor,”’ she 


Madge promptly embraced her. As I 
hastened to carry out the suggestion I 
thanked God I had married such a woman. 

I am unable—I must confess it—to give 
an accurate account of the fishing exhibi- 
tion from this point on. The cushions had 
a curious tendency to rob me of the proper 
alertness of mind necessary to take in its 
details. I remember falling into a sort of 
stupor as the sun got higher and warmer. 
I was dimly aware of the hills about us and 
the far blue sky above. I heard, as in a 
dream, the sound of the stream plunging 
over the center of the dam. I had a feeling 
that eternity would thus pass, while I 
listened to the constant voice of falling 
waters punctuated by the splash of Henry’s 
lures upon that unresponsive pool. So the 
morning wore away and lunchtime came. 

Henry consumed two sandwiches. His 
manner was a little feverish, I thought. He 
did not mention the satisfaction he must 
have felt at finding the bass so acutely 
wary and reluctant. Nor did he refer in 
any way to yokels. He simply bolted his 
sandwiches and returned to the pool. 

From then on Henry’s efforts became 
prodigious. He turned over huge stones in 
a rapids lower down the stream to secure 
particularly offensive-looking creatures 
which he called hellgramite. He dug out 
great hunks of sod from the banks in search 
of worms. He rolled over tremendous logs 
to get at the abode of some loathsome- 
looking white grubs. He charged up and 
down the rapids with the minnow seine he 
had nearly forgotten the night before. He 
left the stream and staggered heavily about 
a near-by field in the beating sun, pursuing 
some remarkably active grasshoppers. 

With all these things and more I have 
forgotten he fished in a veritable frenzy, 
but without result. 

The shadows had grown long, the hills 
had turned to purple, evening was almost 
upon us when he gave up at last, came and 
sank down on the bank beside his array of 
fishing tackle. He did not join us on the 
dam. From where he sat he explained that 
on certain days fish absolutely would not 
feed, 

“‘Tt’s what’s called an off day,” he said. 
“Nothing on, earth will induce a bass to 
strike on an off day like this. I’m sorry for 
your sake,’”’ he told Madge, ‘“‘but you’ve 
seen scientific fishing at any rate.” 

‘““Yes, indeed!’’ said Madge. ‘“‘It’s been 
wonderful.” 

Gertrude murmured something about 
better luck next time. Henry did not reply. 
He got up wearily and began to remove his 
wading outfit. 

At this moment a boy appeared at the 
edge of the pool. He had come down 
through the undergrowth from a small 
cabin perched in a clearing above the 
stream. He had on blue overalls, a black 
calico shirt and a white muslin cap with a 
visor. Across the front of the cap was the 
word ‘‘Giants”’ in striking red letters. He 
carried a long cane fishing pole over his 
shoulder. ‘ 

“Ah,” said Madge softly. 
fisherman.”’ 

The boy regarded us for a moment with 
an expression that was startling. I have 
never seen more concentrated fury on any 
countenance. The thought .came to me 
that we were trespassing in his favorite 
pool. 

“We're just leaving,” I assured him. 

He continued to stare at us gloomily, but 
finally told us that he had to catch a cou- 
ple of bass for his grandmother. He called 
her “‘granmaw” and added unexpectedly, 
Dorner bil: 

“Don’t you like to fish?”’ asked Madge. 

“Naw,” said the boy, and explained that 
he wanted to play ball. 

We had passed a schoolhouse several 
hundred yards up the road that morning. 


“ Another 


EVENING POST 


I remembered that for the past hour a 
chorus of shrill voices had risen faintly now 
and then above the sound of rushing water. 
This and the cap he wore accounted for the 
spectacle of a boy fishing against his will. 

He straightway got at it. Wading into a 
shallow cove he stooped and felt abcu: 
among the stones f ‘a moment. Securing 
something or other he baited his hook and 
swung it carelessly into the pool. 

“Poor urchin,” I thought, and was just 
turning to help Henry get his impedimenta 
into the car when I heard Madge gasp and 
Gertrude scream. 

As if in a dream I saw the long cane pole 
bending toward the water. There was a 
short struggle, a heave of the pole, and a 
great fish, glistening in the light from the 
setting sun, curved through the air and 
landed with a thud on the bank. 

Once more the boy stooped among the 
stones. Once more he carelessly flipped his 
bait into the water. Once more the pole 
bent, the small arms heaved, and out came 
a fish even larger than the first, to land 
flapping among the grass and weeds on the 
bank. 

Until that moment Madge, Gertrude and 
Thad been utterly absorbed by the mira- 
cle just described. We now remembered 
Henry. We turned to him simultaneously. 

Henry was gazing across the pool. Fis 
eyes were bulging. His mouth was unde- 
niably open. 

Automatically, like a man in a trance, 
he addressed the miracle worker. 

“What bait did you use?” 

The boy had picked up the two fish re- 
quired of him, stuck his pole over his 
shoulder and begun to climb the bank. At 
the top of the bank he paused for an in- 
stant. 

“What say?’’ he called above the noise 
of the water. 

“What did you use to catch those bass?” 
Henry repeated. 

The boy regarded Henry for a moment 
with the doubtful look with which one 
meets an obvious question. 

“What would anybody use this time of 
the year?’’ he demanded. And added be- 
fore he turned and disappeared in the 
undergrowth, “‘Soft craws.”’ 

Henry did not move. He continued to 
stare at the spot where the boy had dis- 
appeared. 

Gertrude now attempted to turn defeat 
into victory. ‘‘Get some soft craws, Mr. 
Beasly,”’ she called eagerly. ‘‘We’ll be glad 
to wait.” 

Henry only shook his head... 

“Go ahead, Hen,” I urged. ‘‘We’ve got 
an hour of daylight left. Get some of the 
things and start in.” 

Henry glanced dazedly about him at the 
welter of rods, reels, nets, waders, tackle of 
all description, then turned to us with an 
expression hard to describe. It was a mix- 
ture of agony and shame. 

“T can’t,” he said hoarsely. 
know what they are.” 

The day had been filled wit! surprises, 
but the last was, I think, the _iost dum- 
founding. Madge was primarily responsible 
for it. Without the slightest warning she 
began to emit a series of choking gasps. 
These grew in violence until she seemed 
about to strangle. Before this quite oc- 
curred, however, she broke into shriek on 
shriek, staggering blindly about the apron 
of the dam. Encountering Gertrude, she 
clung to her for support while paroxysm 
after paroxysm shook her. 

And now, to add to the horror of the 
scene, Gertrude was smitten. Her seizure 
came upon her after a struggle. Her face 
grew pink, then red, then crimson. Her 
eyes started from her head. At last she 
surrendered with the same utter abandon as 
Madge. From then on they clung to each 
other, weaving helplessly back and forth. 

Henry watched them with awful dignity, 
his arms folded on his chest. I made my 
way quickly to his side, but found I could 
think of nothing to say. It was also im- 
possible to nfeet his eye. I simply started 
putting his things into the car while those 
two graceless females continued to cling to 
each other on the apron of the dam. 

I have never had a more painful experi- 
ence than the drive home. Henry sat in 
front with me in a frozen silence which I 
made no attempt to break. What could I 
say when now and then sudden suppressed 
snorts and gurgles, which at times became 
positive cackles, would rise above the hum 
of the motor? 

Henry departed on an early train next 
day. So far as I know he did not see Madge 
before he left, 
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The Worth of a Shirt 


Shows up in un 


ARM weather gives a) 
shirt its severest test. 
Style matters more | 
ever. Two-piece suits bring 
your shirt into promo 
your coat often 13 laid asidg| 
Fit must be ample and = | 
—if you are to have any com) 
fort. Skirts must be gener 
cusly cut, or they’ll ride over 
your belt. § 
Fabrics must be reliable =| 
tailoring sound—to withstand 
frequent laundering, | 
Every one of these requill 
ments is filled by Emery Shirts, 
Quality of fabrics, careful) 
tailor-work, roomy fit uphold | 
their reputation of “cqual to. 


= | 
| 


custom-made.” . i 
i" 

Look for GP when you 
buy Shirts. | 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, and up. 
At better-class shops. 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
write us direct and we will see 
that you are served. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Ine) 
~ Philadelphia 


is The Dairyman’s Standby 


The Farmer’s Friend 
The Housewife’s Ally . 


; In the Dairy 


p-TO-DATE Dairymen 
[ say AMERICAN Steel 


‘Wool eclipses everything 


else in cleaning, scouring 


and polishing milk cans, 


dairy tubs, moulds, sepa- 
|| rators, churns, crocks, cool- 


ers, vats, pans, pails, tiles 
and glass ware. These flex- 
ible steel fibres get into the 
nooks and corners, cran- 
nies and crevices as nothing 
else can. No grit to scratch 


highly polished surfaces. 


Use it for rubbing down 


--coats of paint and varnish. 


The Housewife’s Ally 


Housewives—do all your 
kitchen and household cleaning, 
smoothing and polishing with 
American Steel Wool. Won- 
derful how bright and _ silvery 
you can make Aluminum with 
American Steel Wool, Grade 
O. Use it on Pyrex, enamel 


_ware, glass, porcelain, cutlery, 


electric irons and cooking 
devices. 


In Various Grades—Low in Price 


American Steel Wool comes 
in small and large household 
ackages; also in pound cartons 
or industrial purposes. Sold in 
Hardware and Paint Stores, 
Department Stores, Chain 
Stores, Groceries, etc. Be sure 
the package you buy bears this 
label: American Steel Wool. 


‘If your dealer has not the grade 


you want, send us his name and 


15e and you will be supplied. 


‘ Department P 

AMERICAN STEEL WOOL ~— 
MFG. CO., INC. 

9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, N. Y. C. 
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NEW LIGHT ON BURNS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


wound is kept cool and moist and soft. In 
the course of a few days the injured area is 


| changed from an absorbing surface into a 


pouring-out one, and the patient is thus 
protected in large measure from the poisons 
of his own injured tissues, taking roughly 
from three days to a week to reach the same 
result as the radical treatment does in an 
hour. 

In this method the burn which is best 
dressed is least dressed, in the sense of 
thickness and density of coverings. All 
oils or pastes or thick salves are especially 
avoided, because they prevent the cooling 
evaporation and also the outward flow of 
poisonous substances. Light touches of 
them may be used on the skin around the 
edges of the burn to keep the dressings 
from sticking. But if they are changed fre- 
quently encugh this should hardly be nec- 
essary. 

In some cases in which the whole circum- 
ference of the limb is scorched so that its 
under surface cannot be cooled by these 
evaporating dressings a specially shaped 
trough, or elongated can constructed of tin, 
is filled with the desired solution and the 
limb kept in a continuous bath, with, of 
course, frequent changes of the water. 
The water may have antiseptics added to 
it, or, what is more common, salt enough to 
make it a little denser or thicker than the 
blood of the patient, which will result, by 
what is known as the law of osmosis, in set- 
ting up a flow of fluid from the patient’s 
blood vessels into the bath solution, which 
again washes out the poisons. Blood is 
usually thicker than water, but the relation 
can be reversed if you use salt enough. By 
an apparent contradiction even such a 
smarting substance as salt, if added to 
water till the density or specific gravity of 
blood serum is reached, makes a soothing 
solution instead of an irritating one. 

In very extensive burns the whole body 
is immersed in a bathtub filled with such 
saline solutions and the patient kept con- 
tinuously in it for days at a stretch, which 
often gives heavenly relief from pain. 

Now comes the second part of the new 
treatment. As soon as the injured surface 
has been cleared of all its poisonous burned 
proteins and a steady outward flow set up 
from it—that is to say, twenty-four hours 
by the radical method, and from five days 
to two weeks under the conservative—it 
becomes necessary to replace the skin, so to 
speak, or to put on artificial protective 
coating under which the new skin can grow 
and spread. Various substances have been 
used for this—thick vaseline pastes, plates 
of wax or strips of oiled silk—but the one 
which gives far and away the best results, 
and next after unpoisoning is the greatest 
advance in burn treatment in the past 
twenty years, is paraffin. This firm white 
mineral wax, closely resembling in appear- 
ance the old-fashioned white or purified 
beeswax, is blended into a careful mixture 
of hard paraffin and soft paraffin so as to 
make a wax which is soft enough—that is 
to say, has a low enough melting point—to 
be melted and sprayed over the surface 
without causing pain by its heat, but at the 
same time is hard enough to remain solid 
and firm at the temperature of the body. 


The Paraffin Mask 


The whole healing wound surface is care- 
fully cleaned and dried and then sprayed 
cver with the melted paraffin. As soon as 
this first layer is cooled and set a layer of 
thinnest cotton batting is applied and an- 
other coat sprayed over this, until finally 
a close-fitting mask of the entire surface is 
produced. 

Now comes the singular and unexpected 
part of the process. Although the scorch 
may have been so severe and so deep that 
it looked as if every particle of scarf skin, 
or flat epithelium, had been utterly de- 
stroyed, under the moist, sheltering, hot- 
house protection of the paraffin mask tiny 
islands of new skin spring up as if by magic 
all over the healing surface and proceed 
over the ground in every direction, like 
pumpkin vines in midsummer. 

What is really happening is that even 
though all the skin cells of the flat surface 
may have been destroyed, the little ducts 
of the sweat glands and of the hair bulbs 
dip down deeply almost to the muscles 
below, and so have escaped injury, and 
from the points where they come up to the 
surface little islands of new skin blossom 


and spread rapidly towards each other. 
Under the old methods these little flecks of 
epithelium would have been so drugged by 
the burn poisons as to be almost paralyzed 
and incapable of healthy new growth, and 
later choked by the grip of the thick con- 
tracting scars. 

At all events, so promptly and swiftly do 
they respond and spread under the new 
methods that the use of skin grafts, taken 
from other parts of the patient’s body, or 
from the arm of some courageous and de- 
voted volunteer, has become almost un- 
necessary since the .paraflin treatment has 
been widely used. 

Last but by no means least of its blessed 
results, the thick scars that used invariably 
to follow burns of any severity have been 
strikingly lessened or avoided entirely. 


This is due to the relief of pain and the | 


doubled rapidity of healing, no longer keep- 
ing the damaged area intensely irritated 
for weeks at a stretch and gorged with 
blood, pouring out its scar cement, with 
which it is devotedly but most clumsily 
pesos to plaster over the open sur- 
ace. 

As these sears, when they harden, shorten 


markedly at the same time, if they happen | 
to pass across a joint or from the body to | 


he neck or jaw, they will often produce the 
most unsightly contractions, and even crip- 
plings and deformities, nearly all of which 


are now avoided by unpoisoning and paraf- | 


fin. Furthermore, these thick scars choke 
and destroy the sweat glands under them, 
so that even when healed the skin over 
them, deprived of its natural lubricant, is 
dry, harsh and intensely itchy and subject 
to cracks. 


New Home Methods 


Such are the precision and accuracy of the 
new methods that they will not only save 
life in tragic cases, but also offer aid to the 
home treatment of mild or comparatively 
trifling burns. Such little scorches may be 
gently washed with boiled water, and then, 
because these burn poisons are usually acid 
in their reaction, coated over thickly with 
a soft, moist paste of ordinary baking soda, 
the alkali of which neutralizes the acid and 
greatly relieves the pain. 
and most grateful emergency methods of 
applying both the evaporating and the 
alkaline principles is by quickly scraping up 
the surface of a fresh-cut raw potato into 


pulp and then spreading that pulp thickly | 


over the burn and changing it just as fast as 
it becomes heated or half dried. After the 
pain has subsided under these methods the 
little scorch can be washed and again 


covered with a patch of gauze or lint or | 


clean white—boiled—cotton or linen dipped 


in a weak solution of ichthyol or picric acid | 


and a light dressing of two or three thick- 
nesses of gauze either bound on with a thin 


bandage or painted down at its edges with | 


collodion. 


Incidentally, solutions of ordinary baking | 


soda—sodium bicarbonate—are frequently 
used in the modern cooling dressings of 
more serious burns with excellent results. 


Where thick blisters form from the scorch a | 
hypodermic needle is thrust into them, the | 


fluid, full as it is of poison proteins, drawn 
or gently pressed out, and then the blister 
filled again with a soda solution through 
the syringe. When the blister shrinks down 


and the dried skin over it breaks away the | 


surface underneath is practically healed and 
coated over with new skin. 


While this new light and most helpful | 
illumination upon the real danger of burns | 
was growing clearer and brighter a similar | 


candle was beginning to shine in another 


realm of the healing art, and the two rays | 
reénforced and broadened each other in a | 
Much of our | 


most remarkable manner. 
proof of the practical value of the new 


methods, particularly the paraffin mask, | 
was won and demonstrated on a world-wide | 


scale in the red-hot crucible, the blast- 
furnace laboratory of war. All the terrible 
brood of flame injuries, gas burns, chemical 
burns, flame-thrower — I‘lammenwerfer — 


burns, had their agonies mercifully lessened | 
by the new treatment as its use gradually | 


spread. 

Just as there was a new type of burns in 
this war calling for new methods of dealing 
with them, so there was a new type of 


wound, and, as probably everyone knows, | 


our surgery had to be revolutionized to 
meet it, At first, following the glorious 


One of the best | 
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There isn’t a retail store in America 
that can’t get more business through 


the use of direct advertising. Form 
|| letters, price lists, special announce- 
| ments and bulletins can be printed in 
your own store and mailed cr dis- 
tributed direct to prospective cus- 
tomers. 


|. ROTOSPEED 


Stencil Duplicator 


Here is a machine that does just that 
kind of work. It prints anything that 
can be typewritten, hand-written, 
drawn or ruled. An office boy or ste- 
nographer canrunit. There is no type 
to set, no trouble, no muss. 


1,000 Copies for 20c 


Through the use of the Rotospeed The 
Esteridge Grocery Company doubled 
its business in two months. Irvin and 
Carey of Gallup, Ky., increased their 
trade 50%. Thousands of merchants 
have found it a business getter and a 
money saver. 


Banks, Churches, 


Factories and Schools 


Every bank needs a Rotospeed. It 
prints notices and letters that will in- 
crease deposits and secure new ac- 
counts. . 

Thousands of ministers are using it to 
get out letters to their congregations, 
increasing attendance and solving the 
problem of church finance. 

Every factory has a dozen uses for the 
Rotospeed —the Sales Department, 
Credit Department, Production De- 
partment—all require forms that this 
machine can produce cheaply and 
quickly. 


$43.50 Complete 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is easy to 
operate. It does everything that a stencil 
duplicator can do, with fewer operations and 
with less expense.’ And yet the price, equipped 
for all classes of work, is $43.50. 


10 Days’ Trial 


at Our Expense 


The Rotospeed is sold direct from factory to 
user. We offer to put the machine in your 
office, complete with all equipment and sup- 
plies, and let you use it as you please for ten 
days. The saving on ten days’ work will prob- 
ably more than equal the entire cost of the 
machine. 

Order now or mail the coupon for booklet, de- 
tails of our Free Trial Offer and samples of 
work done on the Rotospeed by others in your 
line of business. Simply sign the coupon or pin 
it to your letterhead and mail it at once. 


The Rotospeed Company 
484 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


L THIS NOW 


The Rotospeed Co. 
484 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
Send me booklet, details of your Free Trial Offer 
and samples of Rotospeed work. This does not 
| obligate me in any way. 


Name___ 


Address___ 


“Mum” 


is the word! 


—to prevent all 
body odors 


When you want to enjoy, all day 
and evening, the sweet cleanliness 
which the bath imparts— 

“Mum” is the word! 

When you want to prevent all 
body odor, whether from perspira- 
tion or other causes— 

“Mum” 


“Mum” is the word for the deli- 
cate cream deodorant thatis harm- 
less to dainty garments and skin. 

“Mum” is the word when you 
want the deodorant that’s as easy 
to use as to say. A finger-tip un- 
der each arm, and wherever ex- 
cessive perspiration occurs, keeps 
body and clothing fresh and sweet 
from bath to bath. 


is the word! 


THE SATURDAY 


With each jar of “Mum” there 
is included a little pamphlet which 
tells more about this delicate sub- 
ject, andexplains more clearly why 
“Mum”? is especially the friend of 
womankind. 

Say “Mum” at your drug- or 
dept.-store, or get it from us, 
postpaid, on receipt of price—25c. 


George B Evans 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


A damp and chilly house interior is often 


moisture through masonry walls. 
such is the case, two brush coats of | 


STONETEX is an immediate remedy. 


Coating. It prevents moisture-absorption, 
thereby giving protection against the stain- 
ing and chipping of stucco, or the mildewing 
of brick. It beautifies the masonry. 


Send for descriptive chart showing 10 
attractive StoneTex Masonry Colors. 


Dept. P8 Detroit, Michigan 


D. M. West 
Colorado 


Their cause and their cure 


What do you know about 
this extremely interest- 
ing phase of mechanics? 
N nearly every indus- 
try, annoyance is 
caused by undue vibra- 
tion. Our specialty is 
the elimination of this 
disturbing factor. 
Our booklet’ Vibrations” 
yours for the asking 


RN\2 20L Zs 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


VIBRATION SPECIALTY COMPANY 


caused by the absorption of atmospheric | ~ 


Where © 


ba FS for Heating, 
STONETEX is the Protective Masonry © — 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


\ 


Would you like to earn extra money 
every week for a few hours of easy, 
pleasant work that requires neither in- 
vestment nor experience? Then let us 
tell you about our liberal offer to sub- 
scription representatives of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. You can qualify. 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


288 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


Harrison Building 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


‘Ventilating, Drying.and 
Pneumatic Conveying 


mM! 
¢0: Heating Coils 
Unit Blast Heaters 


CATALOG ON REQUEST Vm 
le abe. iP 


Exhausters 


Meo 


SL 


heir Spare 


The Ladies’ 


D. WNrasker 
New Hampshire 
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and triumphant antiseptic tradition of pre- 
war days, the chief fight was made to keep 
germs and filth from without out of the 
wounds, but in vain. Practically. every 
wound was infected, because most of the 
shells struck the ground first, and their frag- 
ments came up loaded with the bacteria of 
the soil. 

But it was soon found that if a very 
thorough and painstaking surgical house 
cleaning under ether, like the débridement 
or first stage of the splendid Carrel treat- 
ment, was given to every wound, carefully 
trimming and clearing away every particle 
of the tissues which was badly damaged and 
likely to die, eight times out of ten the 
wound, if not of excessive extent, could be 
sewed up tight and heal almost as kindly 
and promptly as a clean cut. The theory 
being that the majority of the soil germs 
were removed by this surgical toilet and 
the healthy tissues were able to deal with 
the few survivors. This method, the so- 
called suture primitive, proved remarkably 
successful in the large majority of wounds, 
leaving the more extensive ones to be dealt 
with by the second or continuous irrigation 
stage of the Carrel method. 

Gradually it dawned on the surgeons 
that some other process was at work, and 
that they were relieving the wounded by 
this method from other dangers as well as 
that of infection by germs. This was strik- 
ingly suggested in some of the severest and 
most extensive wounds, which were fol- 
lowed by the grave condition known as 
surgical shock—that is, profound depres- 
sion, failure of the heart’s action, chilliness, 
unconsciousness, often ending in death. 

The cause of this surgical shock, which is 
also one of our most dreaded terrors after 
severe accidents and surgical operations in 
civil life, has been one of the most hotly 
debated questions in medicine for half a 
century past. All sorts of theories were 
advanced and championed—loss of blood, 
profound nervous depression, acidosis of 
the blood, failure of the breathing center, 
adrenal exhaustion, thickening of the blood 
from loss of fluid—but none of them seemed 
adequate save to its discoverer or cham- 
pion. 

But now the conception dawned in the 
crowded operating rooms of the clearing 


| stations and war hospitals that part at 
| least of this dreaded and often deadly vital 


depression was due to the absorption by 
the wounded soldier of the broken-down 
poisonous proteins of his own crushed and 
damaged tissues. It was noticed that some 
of the severest cases of fatal shock occurred 
in extensive wounds—by numerous frag- 
ments of shell—of the muscles and _ soft 
tissues only, when neither arteries of any 
size ee bones nor nerves were damaged 
at all. 


Treating Surgical Shock 


The cue was quickly taken and the idea 
put to practical test. If this absorption of 
the cleavage products of the wounded 
man’s own damaged tissues was the cause 
of shock, then gentle compression of the 
limb above the wound, enough to stop the 
circulation temporarily and cut off the en- 
trance into the system of the poisons, 
should relieve the shock. The next case of 
severe and alarming shock in which the 
wound was low enough down to allow a 
bandage to be thrown round the limb above 
it was selected. A tourniquet was put on 
and twisted fairly tight. Within ten 
minutes. the shock began to diminish. The 
patient’s condition improved and remained 
good until the wound could be given a 
thorough surgical house cleaning. 

Then the tourniquet was gradually re- 
laxed, without any return of the shock, and 
the patient made a gratifying and uninter- 
rupted recovery. This threw a flood of 
light upon the fact, already discovered by 
bitter practical experience, that in the 
World War surgery, in the old legal phrase, 
‘Speed is the essence of the contract,’’ and 
that in severe, crushing wounds, with 
shock, everything depended upon operat- 
ing at the earliest possible moment after 
the injury. 

Eighty successive cases of shock were 
observed at one dressing station from this 
point of view, and it was found that of those 
operated upon within three hours or less of 
being wounded, eighty-nine per cent re- 
covered; of those that did not reach the 
station until from three to six hours after 
the injury, sixty-three per cent recovered; 
while of those whose operation was delayed 
fur eight hours or more, only twenty-five 
per cent were saved. 


‘them into deadly poisons, and the lo: 
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Evidently what was happening was 
the patients’ own bodies were digestin: 
in technical terms autolyzing, their: 
crushed and damaged tissues and tur 


the process went on the deeper and 
more dangerous the poisoning. 

Once a probable clew had been for 
scores of actual cases in corroboration vy 
observed, some of them of the most stri 
character. 

It seemed more than probable that 
wonderful triumphs of surgery in 
World War, which have now beco: 
household word, saving ninety per ce 
all the wounded who survived six h 
was due not only to the clearing out of 
majority of the bacteria and preventio: 
the entrance of any new ones by the sul 
primitive, but also to the clearing away 
the earliest possible moment of every 
of damaged and devitalized tissue of 
patient’s own body before it had tim 
break down and turn itself into de 
poisons. 

The reason why this thorough and p 
taking clearing out of the wounds 
adopted was not with any idea of prev 
ing self-poisoning, for that conception 
not dawned yet, but to get rid of asm 
germs as possible and because the cru 
and devitalized tissues would furnish sp 
did food and a culture medium for 
bacteria which were left in the wound, 
which could not live and feed upon heal 
living tissues. 


Protection From Self:Poison 


The credit for this new explanatio 
shock, which, though possibly not the 
or final one, appears to be the most 
quate and satisfactory yet suggested 
divided about equally between the med) 
scientists of the three great Allied nati 
on the Western Front. It was proba 
first definitely outlined by Professors Qu 
and Delbet, of Paris; then suggested in 
pendently by our own Cannon, of Harvei, 
and taken up by a joint English and Ant 
ican commission on surgical shock, be\ 
finally submitted to experimental testn 
the laboratory in conjunction with Bayls, 
of London. 

Here Cannon’s splendid work ampli 
and corroborated at every point his tcie 
or protein-poison theory of shock bya 
brilliant series of experiments. So thaty 
a merciful paradox out of the horrors 
war have come new light on methods of hil 
ing, new powers for the ease of sufferg 
and the prevention of crippling and desl 

It is safe to say that by the applicatn 
of the new knowledge and new methodsn 
industrial and other accident surgery, thr 
sands of lives will be saved and tens)f 
thousands of cripplings prevented evy 
year. We are even beginning to specule 
upon the particular protein splinter whh 
most frequently causes this self-poisong 
and the possibility of securing a sern 
against it. 

At the same time an entirely new : 

0 


most valuable insight has been given ij 
many other disease conditions, such, } 
instance, as appendicitis, where the }- 
sorption of the poisons from the sufferels 
own breaking-down tissues is one of ‘€ 
chief sources of danger, even before inf? 
tion may occur. In ulcers of the stom: 
and obstruction of the intestine the sa 
sort of self-poisoning goes on, as well as 
certain forms of liver trouble. In chol) 
and other intense inflammations of ‘€ 
alimentary canal a similar breaking do 
of the tissues of the intestinal wall tals 
place, with the production of poison 
protein products which produce the fa 
collapse so striking in this disease. é 
corrosive effect of the bile in severe Dur, 
causing ulcers of the duodenum, as mi 
tioned in the case of the miners, is proval| 
due to the great poison filter of the bat 
the liver, being unable to strain ovt | 
neutralize all the burn poisons and pass: 
some of them on in the bile unchanged. — 
The number of fields into which the n 
conception carries us are already too ma 
to enumerate. In fact, if half the pr 
prospects of help from our new knowlet 
of how to protect ourselves from > 
poisons from within as well as from ger. 
from without should come true they may 
means of saving full half as many Americ 
lives every year as were lost on the batt 
fields of the Great War. And from t] 
point of view alone our dead who sleep 
Flanders fields have not died in vain, b 
have passed on a beacon torch of heali 
for the generations yet to come. i 
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Pat 
*. 


4 | OR half a century it has jealously gasket, the vital parts of this battery rep- 


h : ae 3 

guarded the lives of millions who resent the best features known to the 
iy | travel. Its air brake conquers speed ata battery world today. Wise selection has 
7 : second’s notice. Along the world’s net- been proved by exceptional service for 


work of railroads, automatic signals thousands of motorists under normal and 
maintain a system out of what would abnormal conditions. 

otherwise be confusion. Again Westing- 
house pointed the way. And now this 
organization has turned to the automo- 
bile industry. Today your car can be 
equipped with a battery that ranks in 
ability with other Westinghouse achieve- 
ments. 


Then there is Westinghouse Attention 
—the new development in service. This 
attention is for your battery—now—no 
matter what make it is. If your battery 
doesn’t respond with its original vigor 
and enthusiasm, Westinghouse Attention 
will give it a new hold on life. This new 

The Westinghouse Battery surpasses service is based on a policy of fairness 
in power and dependability because the and economy. You will never be urged 
engineers who created it worked without to purchase a Westinghouse as long as 
limitations. Grids, plates, separators,on your present battery can be repaired 
up to the U-shaped shock absorbing economically. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., SwissvALe, PENNA. 
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The Man who Owns 
Ford Car %% 5,000,000 


Henry Ford has a museum in Detroit, in which 
is the first car he ever built. Alongside of this 
car, he has Ford car No. 5,000,000 which, in 
vivid contrast to Ford car No. 1, affords a mar- 
velous example of the wonderful progress made 
in motor car manufacture. 


The 


NEVER-FAIL 


TIMER 
for Fords 
is the “FIVE-MILLIONTH” among tim- 


ing devices—the “last word” indevelop- 
ment of timer efficiency for Ford cars 


Phosphor bronze contacts? 
non-warp fibre track; 
NEVER-FAIL ROLL- 
ER; one-hand oiler, 
bronze shell wire-marked 
and concaved to miss fan 
belt 


Install the Never-fail Timer, and those 
engine troubles now blamed on weak 
coils, worn platinum points, faulty 
spark plugs, clogged carburetor, and 
so on, will generally vanish into thin 
air. The Never-fail roller’s direct 
thrust makes timer ‘‘missing’’ impos- 
sible—fires every cylinder every time. 
A fat, hot spark a/ways makes start- 
ing easy—and your Ford sings with 
the rhythm of an eight. Saves gas by 
using it—gives all the power in tt. 


If you want all the profit and pleasure 
there is in your Ford, go to your dealer 
right now for a Never-fail Timer. 
Don't accept a substitute. If he hasn't 
yet stocked Never-fails, have him get 
you one—or, we'll send it postpaid for 
$2. Read guarantee below. 


Never-fail Timer Unit sold separately 
for 50 cents 
Gives double service from pitted, worn shells—makes 
them work like new. Fits any standard shell. Money- 
back guarantee. At your dealer's, or direct from us, 


NEVER-FAIL 
Carburetor for Fords 


Puts more pep and power in Fords, gives real comfort 
High vacuum principle 


and positive gas economy. 
insures easy starting 
with quick, smooth 
acceleration and run- 
ning—brings freedom 
from carburetor 
troubles. Quickly in- 
stalled—mechani- | ’ 
cally simple—lasts as 7@ 
long as your car. In- 
sist that your dealer ‘ 
show you the Never- 
-fail Carburetor—or, 
we'll send one post- 
paid for $10, guaran- 
teeing satisfaction or 
your money back. 


Nevey-fail Products 
Corporation 
200 Jackson Ave. 
Long Islend City 
New York 
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THE REPARATIONS 
SETTLEMENT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


9. Domestic Tax. It is frequently as- 
serted in the French press that German 
taxes are low, and that large sums could be 
secured for payment of reparations by 
increasing taxes. Many practicable meth- 
ods of internal direct taxation are avail- 
able: Head tax; income, excess profits and 
corporation taxes; tax on coal; tax on 
state monopolies, such as railways, tele- 
graph, telephone, post office, tobacco and 
alcohol. It is true, viewed internally, that 
these could be increased to a large figure in 
all directions, except the head tax. Ger- 
man excess profits and corporation taxes 


are relatively low. A tax on state monopo-, 


lies, as at present conducted in Germany, 
would yield little for the simple reason that 
railways, telephone, telegraph and post 
office are run at an enormous deficit be- 
cause overmanned and undertariffed. In- 
crease in inheritance tax, capital tax levy, 
tax on war profits and a tax on industry 
based on index numbers have been pro- 
posed as feasible sources of revenue. 
Once raised and the sums representing the 
denominated fraction of internal taxes ear- 
marked for reparations, how is the paper 
money to be got out of the country in a 
form useful to the Allies? 

German taxes are not high and evasion 
is ubiquitous. The German budget for 
1920-21 had a deficit of 81,000,000,000 
marks out of a total of 134,000,000,000 
marks, with some 19,000,000,000 marks of 
the deficit still to be covered by a loan. 
The present system in Germany is for the 
state to become poorer and the magnates, 
banks and trusts richer each day. 

The new French budget has a heavy 
deficit, not due to fiscal waste as in Ger- 
many but to outlays for restoration of 
devastated areas. The new British budget 
is very onerous, and the burden is lightened 
by no shilling contributed by Germany. 
The Belgian budget also suffers from the 
German default. A comparison of the 
fiscal situations in the four countries is 
greatly to the discredit of Germany. 
Opinion in the four countries unites in the 
view that Germany has premeditated the 
deficiencies in her budgets, or at least 
that she declines to apply the obvious 
corrections. 


Expatriated Capital 


10. PARTICIPATION IN GERMAN INDUS- 
TRIES. This is a suggestion that has found 
considerable favor in certain German 
circles. Participation could be either in 
proceeds—a certain percentage of the 
profits—or in ownership of shares. The 
total gold value of incorporated and appro- 
priate individual industries in Germany 
in 1913 was a little under 14,000,000,000 
marks. These industries have been some- 
what expanded; on the other hand, gold has 
depreciated. Possibly a fair value at pres- 
ent would be 16,000,000,000 gold marks. 
The German suggestion runs to the effect 
that 30 per cent, in terms of income or 
shares, be turned over to the Allies. This 
would amount to 4,800,000,000 gold marks, 
or nearly $1,200,000,000. Obviously this 
figure, though helpful, is not large enough 
to solve the immediate problem. If partici- 
pation were in profits an elaborate system 
would have to be organized to insure cor- 
rect audit. If participation were to be in 
holdership of shares definite methods of 
procedure would need to be instituted. 
The Germans on the one hand would wish 
to be protected against possible abuse of 
power that may arise when one holder has 
30 per cent of the shares while the others 
are scattered. 

On the other hand, the holder of the 30 
per cent would need to be protected against 
arbitrary and fraudulent action by holders 
of the 70 per cent. The proposition, how- 
ever, remains a tangible method of payment 
of reparation, 


11. FOREIGN VALUES. In 1913 Germany 
possessed foreign investments aggregating 
nearly $5,000,000,000. These were dis- 
tributed in three ways. A large proportion 
were in countries that became enemy, and 
the properties were subject to sequestration 
by enemy property custodians. Large 
blocks were in neutral countries contiguous 
to Germany and thus under direct control. 
Other blocks were in neutral countries 


distant from Germany and thus subject 
only to indirect control, though free of 
seizure by the Allies. In 1916 the German 
Government instituted registration of for- 
eign securities held by citizens of the 
empire. This was largely evaded by con- 
cealment and by smuggling the securities 
into adjacent neutral countries. Since the 
armistice such expatriation has continued. 
The German holders of securities cached in 
neutral countries draw on the accrued in- 
come, allow income to accumulate or sell the 
security. During recent months it has be- 
come quite the thing to sell foreign securities 
and return the proceeds to Germany under 
the name of foreign capital, to participate 
in German industries with freedom from 
capital tax levy. 

The sequestrated German property in 
foreign hands is stated in Germany to 
amount to about 9,000,000,000 gold maris. 
Competent economists in Germany value 
the German foreign holdings in neutral 
countries at about the same figure, the 
total being about $4,500,000,000 at normal 
exchange. A levy upon such securities 
would be very advantageous to the Allies, 
because it would yield gold and provoke 
no competition with industries. The Ger- 
mans resist confiscation on the ground that 
their government would not or could not 
reimburse them, and for the additional 
theoretical reason that these securities rep- 
resent, more than their gold reserve, the 
actual basis of circulation of paper money 
in Germany. 

It is clear that a capital levy on foreign 
securities of German subjects cannot be 
applied to the holdings in Germany and in 
neutral countries. But it could be done 
with respect to the sequestrated holdings 
in the United Kingdom, France, Italy and 
the United States. 


12. TRANSFER OF ALLIED Depts. An in- 
direct form of immediate reparation would 
be the transfer to Germany of the debts of 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy and 
Belgium to the United States, thus re- 
leasing obligations for interest charges at 
the moment and repayment within the next 
ten years. This would have an immediate 
effect upon the value of sterling, france and 
lira. It would represent a substantial 
reparation involving no industrial com- 
petitions. Apparently there is little objec- 
tion to this scheme in Germany. 


13. A ForEIGN LoAN. If a foreign loan 
could be floated, largely in neutral countries 
and in the United States, divided into two 
parts, one devoted to purchase of raw ma- 
terials for Germany and the other turned 
over to the Allies in terms of gold, an 
immediate reparation would be accom- 
plished without industrial complications 
and with a positive benefit to the recovery 
of production in Germany. . Questions of 
priority, security, rate of interest, term 
and method of repayment complicate the 
project. In addition, mortgage money is 
scarce in the world at present and confi- 
dence in German pledges none too high. 


The Problem of Conversion 


14. Issugz oF INTERNAL LOANS. These 
would need to be German state bonds with 
priority over war loans. An internal loan, 
for example, of 205000,000,000 marks, if it 
could be floated, would represent imme- 
diate reparation, subject, of course, to the 
recurring difficulty of getting the paper 
money out of Germany to the Allies in the 
form useful to them. The Germans resist 
the suggestion on the ground that they will 
need to issue large loans in order to cover 
the deficit in their budget and that further 
loans could not be absorbed. If priority 
were given to a loan for reparations the 
necessary loans for covering the deficit in 
the budget would be much more difficult 
to float. 

Mention has been made repeatedly that 
many of the methods of raising indemnities 
yield only paper money in Germany and 
leave the problem of converting this into 
gold or bills outside of Germany. It cannot 
be dogmatically stated that such conver- 
sion could not be done; but to what extent, 
the experiment alone could determine. 
Germany seems to have surprisingly little 
difficulty in selling paper marks throughout 
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SY DIAMONDS“ 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON) 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s _ 
leading diamond importers 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler¢ 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leadin 
diamond importing concerns in America sellin! 
to jewelers. However, a large business is dor 
direct by mail with customers at importin 
prices! Here are several diamond offe 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demoy 
strate our position to name prices on diam 
that should surely interest any present or pri 
spective diamond purchaser, _ 


1 carat, $145.00 


This one carat diamond is of 


good brilliancy. Mounted in 
Tiffany style 14K. solid gold 
setting. Order this diamond, 
take it to any expert, make 
any comparisons you wish— 
if you are not entirely satis- 
fied your money will be re- 


turned at once without a 
quibble. Our ome white gold, duplicati; : 
direct to you.... 145.00 beauty of latina 


| 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings : 


Vy carat, $31.00 carat, $73.00 2 carats, $290 
¥e carat, 50.00 1! carats, 217.00 3 carats, 435, 


We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 

or newspaper in Boston 

If desired, rings will be sent to 

any bank you may nameorany 

Express Co.with privilege of ex- 

amination. Ourdiamond guar- 
antee for full value for all time 

goes with every purchase. ; 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS ta 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


**“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’? 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This 

book, showing weights, 


“i * 
Ladies’ White Gold | 
Diamond Ring. . . $50. 
Perfectly cut, blue whited| 
mond of exceptionally f 
brilliancy. Ring is exq| 
sitely pierced in 18K. sc 


sizes, prices and quali- 
ties of a Million Dol- 
lars’ worth of Dia- 
monds, is considered 
an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Son: 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Ma, 
Diamond Importers since 1876 f 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London andf¥ 
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Just 
the 
Motor | 
Boat | 
You’ve Been Looking Fr 


GAFE— easily handled—so simple ie 
“boys’’ can handle it with ease ut 
any conditions, 


a ; 

ei 
The Propeller Disappeis 
That’s the reason this handsome, sturdy little n or 
craft has become so popular at all watering reso i 
wherever red blooded folk get the full limit of hell 
ful summer enjoyment from lake, river, inld 
brook. The instant the protecting skeg tove 
sandbar, submerged rock or any under-wateil 
stacle, it immediately raises the propeller intit 
housing in the hull of the boat—the boat glides 
the obstacle like the lightest skiff. 


DISAPPEARc PROPELLE. 
Motor Boats 


Disappearing Propeller Boats can be steered ee 
any part of the boat. The three horse power, ct 
water jacketed, Maxim Silenced engine is so sil 
in operation that a child can handle it rei}y 
Three bulkheads in the hull of the boat are & 
tional factors of safety. The position of the pro/le 
and skeg amidships stabilizes the craft so that if 
be used for diving or fishing without danger olp- 
ping over. Can be docked on any beach or wi 
All fittings of finest quality. 20-25 miles ona gi@ 
Speed average 9 miles per hour. Three mod 
Waterford $375.00, John Bull $425.00, Unele}! 
$475.00. Complete ready to run. , i 


WRITE TODAY FOR “VACATION DAYS” 
teresting story of motor boat life. Also .inclt® 


detailed information on this wonderful water i) 
Disappearing Propeller Boat Comi 
732 Main Street 98 Kingt 


Buffalo, N. Y. Toronti 
= } 


= 
i 
UNIVERSAL KNUCKLE 


PROTECTING SKEG 


\\ 


joEasy to Stop 
‘rd Rattle and Shake 


t/not the Ford's fault if it rattles and: shakes. 
it} oetter made than most cars. 
rity brake lining is the cause. ; ’ 
inz gets hard, flinty, slick. Hasn't any grip. 
sls and slips every time you press the pedal— 
es whole car—loosens nuts and bolts—the 
as car rattles. 


ADVANCE 


CORK 


BRAKE LINING 
: FOR FORDS 


_ Stops the shivering and shaking 
} the rattle and chatter 
r 


Ordinary brake 


s ; instantly, smoothly—when you work the 
», Never gets hard or slick. 

3 shake your Ford to pieces with hard, slick 
yr> lining? If it’s new, put in Cork Insert and 
it new. If it’s a used car, Cork Insert will 
n ‘it we~ surprisingly smooth—free from rattle 
ni vibra. a. Saves repairs to rear end and 
rz mission. 
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the world at present. Most of her imports 
are paid for with foreign bills secured 
by sale of paper marks. According to 
German economists, there are supposed to 
be between 17,000,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000,000 paper marks outside of Germany. 
Where these figures are obtained is not 
stated. To what extent the world would 
absorb German marks in addition to the 
present daily sale, the offerings conducted 
under proper auspices, with correct pub- 
licity and carried on with the purpose of 
producing the maximum result and not 
with desire to sabotage by wrecking the 
value of the mark, cannot be determined 
except by trial. But when a Frenchman 
views the German imports of cotton he 
naturally wonders why German marks 
could not be sold for American bills of ex- 
change to be turned over to France for 
purchase of cotton. 

Paper marks turned over to the Allies in 
Germany could, of course, be used in the 
purchase of goods. The result would be 
that the Allies would become merchan- 
disers of German goods in their home 
markets and throughout the world, in 
competition with Germans engaged in the 
same trade. One can conceive situations 
in which goods might be preferable to bills 
of foreign exchange. But certainly the 
plan does not make for simplicity. 

The $250,000,000, first payment in in- 
demnity, paid in May, was accomplished 
partly through the sale of paper marks in 
foreign countries. The Germans also sold 
European bills of exchange. That had, of 
course, the effect of raising the premium on 
the dollar. Thus the contention of the 
Allies that Germany could market her 
exchange to a greater extent than she had 
been willing to do was given a concrete 
confirmation. 

15. In 1913 the invisible resources of 
Germany brought in about 2,000,000,000 
gold marks. This was secured from foreign 
investments, banking, shipping, insurance 
and expenditures of tourists. A certain 
fraction of this remains, mostly interest on 
foreign investments. The banking, insur- 
ance and shipping have practically passed 
into the hands of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Japan. If the com- 
modity resources of Germany are unable to 
pay her reparations, why should not the 
invisible resources be resurrected? In 
other words, why should not a certain 
volume of shipping, insurance and banking 
be returned to Germany in order that 
earnings of these services might be added 
to the sums otherwise secured for payment 
of reparations? This is the thought that 
continually recurs to the Belgians, French 
and Italians, who observe that writers in 
the United Kingdom confine their argu- 
ments to reparations to be secured from the 
commodity resources of Germany. 


German Opinion Divided 


The political situation in Germany has 
had an important bearing on the develop- 
ment of negotiations. The cabinets are 
delicately balarced on a knife edge. One 
group of Germans believe that the country 
has a moral obligation to make reparation. 
In this group are workmen, social demo- 
crats, intellectual idealists and pacifists. 
A second group, mostly socialists and 
middle-class tradespeople, believe in mak- 
ing reparation because it has been pledged 
and is to be accepted as the result of 
defeat. A third group, including traders, 
manufacturers and bankers, favor payment 
of reparation as good business and sound 
politics. ‘“‘Reparations mean orders.”” A 
fourth group, of the same composition as 
the last, hold the contrary view and en- 
deavor in every way to reduce the obliga- 
tions and thwart the fulfillment. To the 
extreme right stand the militarists, aristo- 
crats, agrarians and most of the university 
classes, who support the dictum of Count 
We. arp that Germany alone of all the 
combatants was without guilt in the course 
and conduct of the war. From this posi- 
tion it is but a step to claiming reimburse- 
ment for the costs of military occupation of 
Belgium and Northern France. Harassed 
by internal conflicts, the last coalition 
cabinet found it difficult indeed to formu- 
late any plan that would not defeat its 
sponsor in the Reichstag. The distrust of 
German sincerity in the negotiations, so 
universally felt in foreign lands, is shared 
in German liberal circles, who regarded the 
tactics of the government as reprehensible. 

That the chancellor of an empire should 
acknowledge publicly and officially, orally 
before his parliament and in documents 
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over his signature, that the world with 
which he was dealing mistrusts the motives 
and distrusts the pledges of his government 
was a situation amazing enough to afford 
food for reflection to the historians and 
philosophers of Germany. Even after the 
retirement of the cabinet the ultimatum 
would not have been accepted by the 
Reichstag upon the merits of the proposi- 
tion. The right wing yielded to force, to 
the fear of the consequences of occupation 
of the district of the Ruhr. The agreement 
will be carried out, so far as the right wing 
is concerned, solely because of fear of a 
later occupation of the Ruhr if the nation 
commit default. The right wing does not 
object especially to the amount of in- 
demnity, but to the reason for imposition. 
If the right wing were told that the sum 
demanded represented the price of defeat 
they would agree in theory. They object 
to disarmament because that implies that 
the country cannot be trusted. They ob- 
ject to the trial of war criminals because 
that casts reflection on their methods of 
warfare. They object to indemnity under 
the armistice—the stipulations of Erz- 
berger—because that was based upon the 
proposition that German methods of war- 
fare on civilians were uncivilized. With 
the psychology of a warlike people, they 
understand that victors impose terms on 
losers, as Bismarck did in 1871; and to this 
the right wing would have little objection. 
This distinction between the objections to 
reparation because of reason for reparation 
rather than because of amount of repara- 
tion must not be lost on Americans, since 
it is certain to reappear in every dispute 
over the carrying out of the formal agree- 
ments. 


The Annual Minimum 


The final proposition of the Allied na- 
tions, accepted by Germany early in May, 
represented a noteworthy achievement in 
negotiations. The proposal was in the first 
place strictly legal, in full conformity with 
the Treaty of Versailles. The figures set 
are moderate. The possible maximum 
figure is the obligation determined by the 
Reparations Commission, 132,000,000,000 
gold marks; the possible minimum figure 
is 50,000,000,000 gold marks, the amount 
offered by Germany. The terms are elastic 
and adaptable. The payments, in annuities 
and in total, are proportioned to the pros- 
perity of Germany. The widest scope in 
modalities is made available. Germany 
contracted to pay within the month $250,- 
000,000 in gold or equal values. This has 
been fulfilled. Germany is to pay 12,000,- 
000,000 gold marks—$3,000,000,000, this 
to cover the sum in default—and bonds 
covering thissum were to be delivered to the 
Reparations Commission before July first. 
Before November first a second installment 
of bonds is to be turned over, 38,000,- 
000,000 gold marks—$9,500,000,000. 

These two sets of bonds are to be retired 
according to a prescribed manner. For 
this purpose, first, Germany has con- 
tracted to deliver to the Allies annually 
2,000,000,000 gold marks. This she may 
collect according to any of the above stated 
modalities. Second, she agreed to levy 
an export tax of 26 per cent, of which 1 per 
cent is to be applied to specified amortiza- 
tion. 

The annual interest and sinking fund 
charges of the 50,000,006,000 mark gold 
bonds amount to 3,000,000,000 marks, or 
$750,000,000. This is the sum that repre- 
sents the minimum annual reparation. 
And no further reparation is to be exacted 
should the annual exports of Germany not 
exceed $1,000,000,000. The annual pay- 
ment of $750,000,000 would extinguish the 
$12,500,000,000 gold bonds in a little more 
than thirty years. 

Should the export trade of Germany 
return to the $2,000,000,000 mark—the 
prewar figure—she would pay $520,- 
000,000 in export tax and $500,000,000 
directly. This would amount to more than 
the sum required to meet the charges for 
interest and amortization on the $12,500,- 
000,000 bonds. Then the Reparations 
Commission may issue additional bonds 
corresponding to the additional payments. 
If the exports were to rise to $3,000,000,000, 
then the payments derived from the export 
tax would equal $780,000,000, and the 
Reparations Commission would issue pro- 
portionately more bonds. The total 
amount that may be issued under this 
third group is 82,000,000,000 gold marks. 
These are to be issued only if, as and when 
the trade of Germany yields export-tax 
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payments to cover the charges for interest 
and amortization, and to that extent only. 
Under these circumstances, the damming 
back of capital and interest charges is en- 
tirely avoided, and the indemnity rises 
with the production and prosperity of 
Germany. 

The bonds that were to be delivered to 
the Reparations Commission on July first 
and those to be turned over on November 
first, $12,500,000,000, are to be divided 
among the Allies. France receives 52 per 
cent, the United Kingdom 22, Italy and 
Belgium each 10 per cent, and the remainder 
is distributed among the smaller Allied 
countries. These bearer bonds become the 
properties of the named governments. 

Naturally the Allies will wish to sell at 
least a part of these bonds. Ready money 
is what they need. To whom are 5 per 
cent German bonds to be sold? It seems 
certain that the bonds held by the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium and Italy can- 
not be sold in those countries to private 
investors or to banks. The British do not 
want them, because they have no intention 


\ | of building up industrial competitors in 


Germany. The French and the Italians 
have no funds to send out of their coun- 
tries. Germany’s neutral neighbors may 
be counted upon to purchase some. Pos- 
sibly German citizens may buy some. If 
the discount were heavy the bonds would 
represent an attractive investment to 
Germans who have faith in the recovery of 
their country. Any manipulation that 
would force down the price of the bonds 
would be to the interest of the German in- 
vestor. But the Allies and Germany alike 
look to the neutral nations of the world, 
and to the United States, for the disposal 
of these bonds. With the current rates of 
interest, these bonds cannot be sold at 


} | par, in all likelihood only at heavy dis- 


count. 

The next crisis in the reparation situa- 
tion will occur in November. The quar- 
terly payment falls due in November and 
includes one-quarter of the fixed annual 
sum, $125,000,000, and the sum repre- 
senting the export tax on the trade of the 


| second quarter of the calendar year, pos- 


sibly $50,000,000. It is hardly to be 
expected that world trade will revive suffi- 
ciently during the next few months to 
enable the Germans to expand export trade 
to the plane required fully to meet the 
specified payment. If Germany defaults, 
the holders of the bonds—the governments 
of the Allies or private investors—will have 
to press her for payment. The pressure of 
investors may be disregarded. But the 
Allies would certainly press for payment, 
and this according to the terms of the ulti- 
matum could take the form of occupation 
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or the Ruhr. Without doubt therefore 
the date of the next quarterly payment 
may be a critical day. Germany has every 
immediate motive for payment and the 
Allies have every power of enforcement. 

It seems clear, from the operations at- 
tending the payment of the $250,000,000 
in May, that the Germans will find it to 
their advantage to make the quarterly 
payments, when not in goods or in kind, 
in terms of dollar exchange. And if the 
German finance minister does not convert 
his payments into dollar exchange the 
Reparations Commission would most likely 
do so. This may be expected to lead to 
noticeable or even violent fluctuations in 
the rates of exchange at a time when 
stabilization in exchange rates is most 
obviously desirable. Nor is it to be assumed 
that such sharp increase in the premium of 
the dollar is of advantage to American 
trade. Clearly, the periodic character of 
the payments of reparation will tend to 
increase the difficulties of international 
trade. 

The human factor in the situation must 
not be lost sight of. The question of 
reparations is not simply a problem in 
banking. Owing to the circumstances of 
the war, the human factor demands that 
Germany exert the maximum effort in 
reparation. No figure can be set in ad- 
vance; reparation must be by the method 
of trial and error, The established agree- 
ment provides for adaptations in payments, 
to be arranged between Germany and the 
Reparations Commission, so designed as to 
enable Germany to make free use of any 
and all of the possible modalities of pay- 
ment. With each quarter, if Germany sin- 
cerely works and saves, the limitations of 
reparations will become clearer—the limita- 
tions of what the Allies can accept from 
Germany, the limitations of her powers of 
production in all lines. 

During the process of payments Ger- 
many must be accorded freedom of eco- 
nomic activities, otherwise full production 
and trade cannot be achieved. It has often 
been remarked that the world cannot re- 
turn to normal economics until the terms 
of reparation are settled. It may also be 
observed that the reparations will not be 
carried out unless the trade , cesses of 
the world are free and normal. 

German and British economists are 
agreed that Germany now faces increase in 
production costs and elevation in domestic 
prices for domestic products. The Russian 
market will be sorely missed in the imme- 
diate future, and it is difficult to see how it 
is to be replaced. France loses not only 
the interest on her loans to Russia, but also 
the reparation share of the profits of 
German trade with Russia. 
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HATEVER men <= 
start talking about ‘ 
VY nowadays the talk 
sooner or later gets around 
> j2sent unsatisfactory state of 
es and that sooner or later 
s 1) the railroads. 
-gPullman smoking room the 
-c sted, broad-faced passenger 
alent in his chin was saying: 
tee how we can get back into 
wil these freight rates come 
. ke my business now. These 
it tes make a difference to me 
rt dollars a day on coal alone. 
od get lower freight rates I 
; ¢ something.” 
}a/2 in plenty of lines,”’ another 
ng’ declared. ‘“‘Freight rates 
rt to come down.” 
ie ain was northbound through 
ese and the man in the corner 
hé been telling us about his 
fem then put it gloomily: “A 
ea, ago I could get a ticket from my home in Wis- 
hoa place we go to in Florida and return for 
I don’t remember exactly what the 


sen dollars. 
1a fare was. Right now I’m paying a hundred 


or -two dollars to get myself and wife home from DECORATIONS BY 
Ja-one way.” 

Chie rates have got to come down,” the dogmatic passenger repeated. 

ha been reading a short article on railroads in an investment magazine. It said 


wen freight and passenger rates were raised by the Interstate Commerce 
niion last August the new rates were calculated to give the roads 6 per cent 
n 1 their valuation. There was a little table in the article setting forth what 
5 sr cent on the valuation would have come to each month since rates were 
{ \d what the roads had actually earned, net, each month. It showed that in 
mir they fell short of earning their 6 per cent by some seventy-six million dollars— 
ng2ss than 1 per cent on valuation. In January they didn’t even earn operating 
isé. and taxes. In February they fell short of earning operating expenses and 
b several million dollars. Returns for March had not been compiled when the 
@ as written. 


| More Hearings, Delays and Arguments 
a TED this little table to the company and asked: ‘‘How can you reduce rates 


ie! ;he roads aren’t earning expenses and taxes with present rates?”’ 

al es must come down,” said the dogmatic passenger. ‘‘They’re doing that now. 
® \.s something about it in the paper this morning.”’ 

he rick-chested passenger rubbed his brows perplexedly and remarked: ‘But they 
scolamed long about it. The roads began trying to reduce wages last winter. 
di atch this morning says the Labor Board at Chicago has sanctioned a reduction 
‘g( In some cases to go into effect July first. But nothing’s been done yet about 
er cases. I suppose the unions’ll have to have their say about this cut—with 
te hearings and appeals. Takes ’em so blamed long. Probably the Interstate 
e Commission will wait a while after this reduction in wages has gone into 
order to see how it pans out, before doing anything about freight rates. Sure 
wre hearings and arguments then before rates can come down. Takes a long 
He favored us with a humorous man’s grin. “Like the doctor, you know—his 


ue! was all right, only his patients died on him before the medicine could get in 
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That is about the way talk 
runs nowadays. On trains and 
street corners, in village groceries 

and city clubs, whether the men are 
bankers, farmers or merchants, the 
talk will probably get around to the 
present unsatisfactory state of busi- 
ness, and that sooner or later brings 
up the railroads. 

Everybody who reads a newspaper 
has seen twenty or fifty plans for get- 
ting the railroads out of their unsatis- 
factory state, on which so much other 
unsatisfactoriness hinges. The roads 
are sick; the doctors are legion. 


‘ Too Much Medici 
e || ga cine 

7 WAS brought up at a time when 
e and in a place where medicine was 
still more or less in what economists 
call the household stage of industry — 
antecedent to the standardized factory 
stage; the stage in which each household made its own 
goods. Medicine being in that stage I loathed having 
anything the matter with me—not so much because of 
the ailment as because of kind neighbors and relatives 
who insisted upon dosing me with their cherished reme- 
: dies. That’s the state of the railroads. 

Labor unions, railroad executives, railroad security holders, chambers of commerce, 
farmers’ associations, merchants’ associations and kindly individuals by the score have 
brought out plans for curing the railroads. At this writing Congress has been holding 
extensive hearings on the subject. In due time Congress will concoct its own remedy, 
put it on the statute book, hold the patient’s nose and administer the tumblerful. 

Every one of the plans that I have seen is a quack remedy. ‘The plan that Congress 
finally adopts and administers will be a quack remedy. Presumably it will dope the 
patient through this present crisis, but it will not touch the disease which now afflicts 
the railroads of the United States. Like most quack remedies its final effect will be to 
aggravate the disease. It is only a question of time until the patient is back at the 
sanitarium for another dosing. 

There was the Adamson Law dope five years ago. War came and the Government 
took over the roads. Then there was the Esch-Cummins Law dope hardly a year ago. 
Nobody at this writing knows what action Congress will take respecting the railroads. 
But it will be dope. It will not cure the disease. The patient will be back for another 
dozen of the large-size bottles with the yellow label. 

Plenty of people know in their hearts what really ails the railroads. Truth is often 
unpopular and maybe railroad truth is unpopular now, but I believe that any 
fair-minded and fairly experienced man can see it if he cares to. Suppose we take a fair 
look, beginning some years back. 

I was one of four or five youngsters going home from school in a Northern Illinois 
country town. Our new brick opera house stood back, in proper dignity, a dozen feet 
from the building line. The lower story was occupied by a carriage factory. I might 
maintain that with a minstrel show upstairs and Fred Larsen downstairs putting the 
finishing touches on a side-bar buggy until its black gloss was the glossiest and its blue 
stripes the bluest that ever could be, our opera house shed as much culture as there is 
room for in a healthy boy’s system. Fred Larsen was the best buggy painter in the 
world. 

On the afternoon I speak of several prominent citizens stood admiringly in front of 
the opera house, exhibiting it to a gentleman with a gray beard who carried a cane— 
which was extraordinary except for cripples. Some lesser citizens stood at a little 
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distance from the group. From one of them we learned 
that the gentleman with the gray beard and cane was the 
governor of Illinois. We surveyed the governor with re- 
spectful but very languid interest. As we looked at it, 
governors went in about the same category with school 
superintendents and presiding elders—very useful men, 
no doubt; but not at all thrilling. 

In order to get home from school we boys who lived on 
the hill had to cross the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way tracks. One afternoon an exciting report spread among 
us. We raced to the dingy brown shed which served as 
combination passenger station and freight warehouse. 
A locomotive and two or three cars stood by the station. 
The last car had shiny brass railings. A group of men were 
talking on the station platform. One of them was a burly, 
solid-looking person with a square chin and a patch of 
whisker on each cheek. That was Marvin Hughitt, super- 
intendent of the Chicago and Northwestern—at whom we 
gazed with awe, for to us he was the incarnation of power 
and ability. Anybody, roughly speaking, might be a gov- 
ernor. But to be a topnotch railroad man! To put it pro- 
fanely, we reacted to a governor about as we would have 
to a sermon, and to a topnotch railroad man about as we 
would have to a first-class dog fight. It stirred the blood. 


The Great Figures of the Eighties 


Y RECOLLECTION of dates in that remote period is 

hazy; but somewhere in that era a friend moved to a 
town thirty miles or so south, and after a year or two I paid 
him a visit. I was grieved to find that he had become 
infected with a heretical notion that the Q was a better 
-railroad than the Northwestern. The Q, of course, was the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, which served the terri- 
tory into which my friend had migrated—a very good rail- 
road, no doubt, but to call it better than our Northwestern 
was silly. We disputed the point with some feeling; and 
when my friend finally alleged that Potter of the Q was 
a better railroad man than Hughitt of the Northwestern, 
we simply dropped the argument. When friends differ 
there is a point at which they must cease arguing or cease 
to be friendly. 

For a dozen years or so thereafter I lived in other Middle 
Western localities. At that time almost anywhere in the 
United States the chief officers of the railroad serving a 
given territory were on the top shelf of that territory’s big 
men. Rail chiefs, the country over, were no doubt more 
firmly impressed upon the public consciousness than any 
other similar group of men. 

I should say that if you had dropped into a public school 
fifteen years after the close of the Civil War—while a great 
many of the leading figures of the war were still actively 
engaged in affairs—and laid a questionnaire before boys in 
the sixth grade and upward you would have found that 
they could name offhand as many rail chiefs as Civil War 
chiefs. I am not saying anything in favor of the manner in 
which American history was taught when I was in public 
school; but I will write down a guess that to boys of that 
generation, the country over, rail chiefs were liver figures 
than war chiefs, excepting Grant, Sherman and Lee. 

The important railroads of the country bristled with 
individuality. They were not mere railroads in the lump, 
any more than the characters in Dickens and Balzac are 
mere human beings in the lump. They stood out. They 
were persons. Their beetle brows or bald heads or red 
chops or side whiskers struck you in the eye indelibly. 

Suppose we come down to the first years of this twentieth 
century. The United States had about eighty million 
inhabitants, and Europe, including the British Isles, had 
over four hundred millions. But the United States had 
about one-fifth more miles of railroad than all Europe put 
together. Take only the most densely settled northeastern 
corner of the United States and compare it with the most 

advanced countries of Europe. 
That part of the United States 
had twice as many miles of rail- 

‘he road per inhabitant as France, 
Italy, Germany and Belgium. 
And if you take the more thinly 
settled portion of the United 
States, west of the Alleghanies, 
the American, in comparison 
with the European, had railroads 
to throw at the crows. 


With trivial exceptions this railroad system of ours had 
been built up by private enterprise. Government had aided 
Western roads by grants of wild land, a great part of which 
the roads sold to settlers at a few dollars an acre on long 
credit. This land lay mainly west of the Missouri River— 
millions of acres of it, empty save for buffaloes and Indians. 
To the simple-minded folk of that generation it seemed a 
fine idea to get this empty land settled up and converted 
into farms. But the land would be useless to settlers with- 
out railroads. So to whoever would build railroads through 
it the Government gave each alternate section of land for 
several miles on each side of the right of way. Under home- 
stead. acts settlers got the even sections free, by living on 
the land and cultivating it for five years. The odd sections 
they had to buy, at a few dollars an acre, from the railroad, 
without which neither the odd nor the even sections would 
have been of any human use. 

Long after this rough-and-ready arrangement had com- 
pletely achieved the purpose for which it was designed— 
namely, getting railroads built and the land settled—some 
people found endless fault with it. There will always be 
people to whom the fact that Grant drank too much wine 
after the Vicksburg campaign seems much more important 
than the fact that he captured a supposedly impregnable 
position and opened the Mississippi to the Union. 

In the case of Union Pacific the Government aided with 
a loan of money. Notwithstanding that and the land 
grants, this American system of railroads was practically 
built by private initiative, with private capital, at private 
risk, privately planned and managed. 

So initiated, built and managed it exceeded in extent the 
railroads of all Europe, including the British Isles. A rail- 
road, of course, is a plant that produces and sells trans- 
portation, as another plant produces and sells shoes or 
nails. Our American transportation plant sold its product 
to the public as cheap as any in the world. I know the diffi- 
culty of getting an exact comparison between American 
freight and passenger rates and rates in Europe or else- 
where. At no point are the services rendered exactly com- 
parable, and often the books are not kept in the same way. 
But anybody who looks up the subject candidly will say, 
positively, that before the war our transportation charges 
were no higher than in Europe. Our average freight rate 
per ton per mile was far lower than any in Europe. Our 
average passenger rate, with a better service, was somewhat 
higher. Positively, our transportation plant sold its prod- 
uct as cheap as the European plant. 

Of what other big American plant was that true? 

Of course it was true of some plants making a highly 
specialized product, usually protected by patent. But in 
the big standardized industries our manufacturers were 
declaring they couldn’t compete with European plants 
because they had to pay much higher wages. At every 
tariff hearing they submitted a mountain of figures to 
prove it. 

Our transportation plant—the railroads—paid the same 
American wage scale that other big plants did. Rail wages 
in the United States as compared with rail wages in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Austria-Hungary ran all the 
way from 80 to 160 per cent higher. Rail wages here were 
roughly at least double the European scale. 


The Downhill Rate Curve 


ABOR entered into railroad cost of production to a very 
great extent. The roads had to buy tarift-protected 
steel and pay American prices for coal. But they sold their 
product to the public as cheap as it could be bought in 
Europe; their freight and passenger rates, on the whole, 
were no higher than Europe’s. 

Seems to me that was an achievement to brag of. In 
itself it proves, I believe, that American freight and pas- 
senger rates were not excessive. Europe began building 
railroads when we did. It had much more capital than we 
had. Generally it had the advantage of denser population 
and denser traffic. With less than a fifth of Europe’s popu- 
lation we had more miles of railroad and our roads sold their 
product as cheap as Europe, while most other American in- 
dustries were charging higher prices to offset higher wages. 

I say that with a free hand for private initiative and 
opportunity we beat Europe hands down in railroading. 

This, you understand, was before the public or the 
Government had assumed power to fix freight and pas- 
senger rates. Without public regulation those rates had 
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been quite steadily falling. Ona chart the line of 
tation charges from 1870 to 1900 is downhill all 
An automobile wouldn’t stand on it anywhere wi 
hand brake set. 

Rates had been falling while the roads had a 
in the fixing of rates, because the roads had disc 
what nearly all businesses have discovered si) 
lower rates meant surer profits. In other words, 
been discovering the economic advantage of vol 
duction. 

The roads were managed, of course, for profit; 
found that big volume at a low price is a surer wa) 
than smaller volume at a high price. That is a 
place nowadays. Most of you have seen the ai 
industry grow to huge proportions out of nothing 
know that the man who has made by far the m 
out of automobiles is the man who has sold the 
car. Some years farther back the telephone star 
an absolute monopoly, protected by patent. In 
days it banked on the old-fashioned monopoly id 
prices. But it soon learned better and began 
flourish when it began seeking volume of output 
ering prices. If airplanes ever become as pi 
automobiles the man who makes most profit ou 
will be the man who sells the cheapest dependa 
and the most of them. 

The commercial nabobs nowadays are not the 
get high prices, but those who sell most goods. ] 
houses get rich on a big volume of business at as 
gin of profit. The broad rule is that railroads will 
most money when they haul the most goods; anc 
is a better price regulator than any governmen 
With a free hand and no violent price disturbs 
roads would have continued to reduce rates a 
traffic and improvement in the art of railroad ma 
enabled them to operate more cheaply—not o 
lanthropy but because it is sound business. 


Risiag Wages and Declining Rat 


BELIEVE itis a demonstrable proposition th 

ernment had never intervened in railroadin 
and passenger rates would be lower than they z 
and the roads would be self-supporting, instead 
on the public treasury like a victim of homems 
at a lamp-post. 

In 1887 Congress passed an interstate-comn 
The act said railroads must not charge excessive 
set up the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
hear complaints and determine whether a rate j 
sive. The practical effect of this act was that 
Interstate Commerce Commission judged a rate 
the case was taken into court, evidence and argu 
presented and the court decided the question. 

Down to about the end of the nineteenth centur 
rates, on the whole, continued to fall quite steadil 
had been falling for a generation. But about 1! 
and prices began to rise, which made railroad 
more costly. Wages and prices kept on rising. | 
cific railroad rates were advanced. Yet ratesasa 
not rise. The average freight rate per ton per mil 
of a cent in 1897, and .766 of a cent in 1905. — 

There had been a gross rebating abuse—a dil 
of cutthroat competition among the railroads. B 
railroads had got that abuse in hand, partly b 
consolidations. But by 1905 something had hapr 
side the railroad field. A considerable portion | 
tional mind was no longer interested in any : 
American industrial achievement. It didn’t wai 
about admirable achievements. Hearing about tl 
it sick. 

This considerable portion of the national min 
a lad who has been brought up on orthodox hi 
American history. He knows 
about Washington’s crossing the 
Delaware; how Hamilton cre- 
ated a firm structure of govern- 
ment credit out of rag, tag and 
bobtail; about Grant’s genius 
in transporting his army below 
Vicksburg to strike the fortress 
in the rear. Knowing all that, 
he comes across some historical 

(Continued on Page 80) 


Mf the ground, the batey, the mir- 
+ on the great roof of the sugar 
;| seemed too small to hold a foot; 
cally in it, Charles Heebner and 
Jaddock had plenty of room for 
dand observation. The mirador 
gh in air, so dizzily situated that 
roluntarily grasped the railing. 
thing was accelerated, and the 
jush from the long climb upward 
in hercheeks. Charles Heebner, 
was unaffected. He was admin- 
f the sugar estancia America, in 
y, and he had stood many times 
-ador, the lookout, gazing—more 
tiously than not—over the far- 
flattened green colonias of cane. 
had stood, his eyes fixed on the 
‘oppery smoke of a fire that de- 
riceless areas of his crop. From 
aad watched the detonating rim 
ution sweep forward almost until 
the estancia with ruin and death. 
vas a need now for the fastening 
ention on the twisting pattern of 
w-gauge railway reaching to the 
extent of his control. But—and 
Heebner, was of the greatest 
ce—instead he was looking at 

ie was, in a thin rosy simplic- 
(28s with a broad leaf-green 
. engaging. But Charles 
efor all his looking, wasn’t 

») of her as a charming indi- 
“ that precise moment she 
yim, the symbol, the personi- 
af the Northern spring, then 
yMay. He saw, through her, 
lily red-brick town of his birth, 
tits cool passages of maple 
ein a countryside of deep grass, 

¥ of buttercups and _ silvery 

n Not only that, as though he 
(ie in the dusk, he heard the 
ying of the frogs by the 

s) the night followed, and at 
hrobins made a clamor of sweet- 
1}1e lawn. 

fi been in Cuba seventeen 

re suddenly, with Colla Brad- . 
de him to recall so much, he was, Heebner 
ljimself, sick of the tropics. If he was ever to 
rurn to his blood and heritage, now, with | 
fossible, was the time. She had even hinted 

7 at this. Rather she had reminded him of . 

n he had been away and of the fact that the 

i offices in Boston, the necessary activities 


sligton, might offer him sufficient scope for 
ily and the future. The Braddock family 
jmerica and two other estancias in Santa 
olla had spoken with the calmness of cer- 
iS Charles Heebner remembered, she didn’t 
i, 
hil liked her, however, from the first; and this 
,|1rough months of absence, had grown until he 
t} point of calling it by another surrendering name. 
'/3t he was tired of Camagiiey and Santa Clara and 
a Colla was everything he desired in a woman. 
_in a Spanish civilization had made very formal, 
rise, his attitude toward women. Most that he 
in his occasional hurried trips North frankly 
him. He disapproved of their cursing, their 
t and their legs. And Colla, though she was as 
sossible, was different from all this. She disliked, 
', smoking and cocktails; and, without prudish- 
1ad no touch of a cheapening freedom of manner. 
‘th was that she had inherited more than a little 
‘her’s, John Q. Braddock’s, direct force. They 
impatient of side issues, small or large squander- 
I ney or emotions. They had no dramatic instinct, 
ing at all—in a New England temperament 
(oy an extensive European consciousness—of the 
}/om which they drew great sums of gold. This 
weary of the planting and cutting and loading 
Uag and weighing and grinding of cane, immensely 
. He reached out a hand instinctively toward 
'|m fingers, but mechanically stopped before he 
sutely committed. A curious and, here, annoying 
5 | to his own phrase entered his thoughts. He 
tick of the tropics—he hated it! 
thie realized, was not the same as the other. He 
weary of the process of making sugar, but no 
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feeling so negative could describe his 
attitude toward Cuba. No one who 
knew Cuba, perhaps the most difficult 
of obtainable knowledge, ever grew 
tired of it for more than an incidental 
period of staleness or fever. No, either 
they were held, as if by the lianas of its 
jungles, by an unbreakable spell, or 
they fled, as much in fear as in hatred. 

Yet against this palpable truth 
there came, he recognized, to every 
man who had lived in the tropics for 
around period of fifteen years an hour 
when his longing turned homeward. 
It was critical, that, because upon its 
outcome hung the rest of life and fate. 
Some stayed and some went back. 
Both ways there was regret expressed; 
but the actual desire, the single chance, 
never returned, it never came twice. 


The Juju Could be 
Prevented Only by 
His Own Prompt 
Action. He Would 
Have to Go in 
Person to Las Jias 


More, therefore, than 
a declaration of love 
confronted Charles 
Heebner. His whole 
suspended on one dif- 
typical of him and of 


career and success was 

ficult decision. It was % 
his years—forty-five— that a deliberation, a 
weighing of associated con- siderations cast no 
doubt on the reality and potential fervor of his love. He 
had no intention, he hadn’t the power, to fling himself, 
as it were, to fling himself from the mirador into thin 
unsupporting air. On a side which, in the employ of 
Colla’s father, might have arrested a determination he 
was, he thanked a local saint, free; he was the possessor of 
an independently made, not inconsiderable fortune. There 
was, as a matter of fact, nothing against him as a pro- 
spective husband for a Braddock. His thoughts, sharply 
broken into by an exclamation of Colla’s, returned abruptly 
to the immediate earth and sugar. 

“Tsn’t that a cane fire?’’ She indicated a black curtain 
rolling solidly up a mile away. Charles Heebner gave the 
smoke a brief frowning scrutiny. 

“That’s only a twmba burning,” he reassured her; and 
he described how a field was cleared for planting—the 
felled timber, when it had dried, was fired in a conflagration 
like an explosion of flame. “See that other,’”’ he continued, 
“much farther away, like a haze. That was a destructive 
fire, but on Galope. It wasn’t, fortunately, our cane. It 
was incendiary, though, and we may get it any time. The 
Haitians, you see. There is a lot of discontent on the 
island because wages were cut, and most of the hundred or 
more political sets are taking advantage of it for revenge 
or avarice. They work through the negroes.”” 
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He stopped there and avoided her further questioning 
about politics and the negroes of Haiti. It wasn’t a subject 
he could explain or dwell on with Colla, in reality with any 
Northerner without his own experience and understanding. 
He had been a fool to bring it up. The negroes, as a matter 


of fact—he continually repeated that form of speech in his 
thoughts and words—at present were a very serious 
danger. Not so much the Jamaicans, who were superior 
and exclusively employed on the batey and in the houses, as 
the mysterious horde of Africa from the other island. A 
few Cubans—three-quarters, nine-tenths, Spanish—knew 
a great deal, indeed, about the Haitians; and some of 
that they had, through pride or friendliness, communi- 
cated to Charles Heebner. This dark store he had increased 
through years of contact and observation. He had seen 
things in the depraved fambas of the nariigos in Havana, 
rites of brujeria in Oriente, at America itself, which he had 
been obliged to blot from memory. He had heard sentences, 
stray words in the secret tongue; seen colored rags tied 
with a purpose in unexpected places. Altogether his 
penetration of African character was uncommon, invalu- 
able. And though it was still notable for what it could 
never grasp, that penetration was comprehensive enough 
to keep him from any casual approach to a subject that 
resembled a bog of primeval and bottomless mud. 

“Have you seen enough?” he demanded of Colla Brad- 
dock, anxious to lose, forget, the wide prospect of cane for 
his porch closed in with bougainvillea vine, the formality of 
Juan, his house boy, in correct white linen. “If you have, 

perhaps we had better see about dinner. Some 

people are coming in afterward for roulette—the 

administration, with a couple of wives. You’re a 
big thing; it’s lonely here.” 

“Are you trying to account for 

WHoge my popularity?”’ she asked, de- 

Bo scending iron steps vibrating with 

the roar of the cane crushers. 

That, he replied, was not worth answering. She madea 
grimace at the sweetish stench of the running juice. Below 
the platform were high vats filled with bubbling black 
liquid. A row of great truncated cones diminished in 
perspective. A carrier bore the fibrous bagasse to the rear. 
On the bare trodden clay of the batey they left the line of 
ears waiting for unloading and walked toward the low, 
wide-porched houses, strung out in a single line, that held 
the administration. 

Mrs. Braddock, already in a severe evening formality of 
dress, was on the veranda, and, calmly pleasant, watched 
them approach. Charles Heebner had brought Colla and 
her mother to America from Havana, where they had left 
John Q. Braddock in conference with the most powerful of 
the Cuba-owned sugar companies. Mrs. Braddock, be- 
yond middle age, was an excellent traveler, an admirable 
guest. With compact, precise baggage, she fitted easily into 
unfamiliar circumstances. Her tranquil assurance of bear- 
ing required as little as it offered. 

Colla proceeded at once into the house, but Heebner 
dropped into a chair beside the older woman, listening, 
polite but absent-minded, to her explanation that instead 
of proceeding to Camagiiey as she had intended, she had 
now decided to return directly to Havana. John, she 
proceeded, who was very unaccountable in his movements, 
might find it necessary to take the steamer any morning 
for Key West. 

Charles Heebner’s thoughts were centered in Colla. He 
wondered what dress she would wear for dinner, and if, 
with the roulette, he would have a chance to speak to her 
quite privately. This he had made up his mind he would 
do. Yes, if she would consent he’d leave Cuba with—no, 
for her. Yet the mere passage of the image of the island 
through his brain recalled the threatened difficulties in the 
industrial and political situation. It was all so cursed sub- 
terranean. That was one of the aspects of Cuba which 
particularly fretted him. Nothing was as it seemed. All 
words bore a significance in utter contradiction to their 
express meaning. To praise a man warmly might well be 
preliminary to his final and mysterious disappearance; to 
recommend was to damn, to damn concealed intricate 
ambitions, hidden values. Tropical diplomacy! 

In itself that was bad enough; bad, but not impossible 
to penetrate, cope with. He had the ability to meet it 
with an equal wisdom. Even John Q. Braddock would 
never know by what means, at difficult and even desperate 
times, his properties had been safeguarded for him. But 
the Haitians, the unfathomable superstitions and somber 
passions that were exploited—that was the old familiar 
difficulty. He saw, walking with a customary half'swagger 
over the path lying parallel to the porches, Johnson Lute, 
the field superintendent. Something in Johnson’s man- 
ner, perhaps his concentration and pinched thin lips, 
gave Heebner to understand that his superintendent was 
bound toward him. Lute dressed invariably in a dramatic 
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manner. His white riding breeches were 
thrust into heavy boots. He affected a West- 
ern hat at an aggressive angle, and a revolver 
of the border type sagged on its belt at his 
hip. 

He turned in from the path, as Heebner 
expected, but, seeing Mrs. Braddock, stopped 
abruptly at the steps. She rose at once and 
tranquilly moved away. The uneasiness in 
Johnson Lute caused by her presence van- 
ished immediately, and he mounted to the 
veranda, leaning cross-legged against 
an upright and a mass of purple bloom. 

Lute said without preliminary, “I 
saw a thundering pretty woman with 
Jobabo this morning.’’ Charles Heeb- 
ner made no effort to conceal his an- 
noyance at this trivial announcement. 
“Wait!” the field superintendent went 
on. “Doyouknow Amalia Cruz? Have 
you ever seen her?” The irritation on 
Heebner’s face gave way to a harden- 
ing scrutiny of the other man. 

“No,” he admitted, ‘I haven’t seen 
her; but she has been described to me. 3 
I heard in Havana, though, that she 
had gone to Rio for the opera.” 

“You would have heard that,’’ Lute 
reminded him, “but that wouldn’t mean 
it was so. This woman with Jobabo, for 
instance, she was medium tall, and looked 
thin, but she wasn’t; and—you can’t fool 
me about this—had about a whisky glass 
of black in her; maybe a cordial glass 
would hold it, but it was there. Her hair 
was straight and black, skin pale and no 
powder, and clothes what the pictures I see 
call French.” 

“That might be any one of a million 
women,” Heebner interrupted irritably. 

“So it might, so it might,’’ Lute agreed. 
“But on a gold chain around her neck—I 
saw it through her thin waist—she had a 
brujo charm, one of those devilish things 
that look half baby and half turtle. And 
Jobabo, the coldest mackerel in Camagiiey, 
was afraid of his life with her.” 

“That is more convincing,’ Charles 
Heebner agreed. ‘Well, what of it? What 
do you think she means?”’ 

“Hell,” Lute answered briefly. 

“With the field hands,” the administrador 
continued reflectively. “Ask the capataz of 
the batey gang to come up to the porch 
right away.” 

The negro who appeared at the steps, tall 
and powerful in a casual garb, had, showing 
through the darkness of his cheeks, the 
ruddy tone of Jamaica; and when, in answer 
to Heebner’s questions, he spoke it was 
with the soft insular English of an appar- 
ently cultivated refinement. 

““Mr. Lute tells me he saw a strange woman with 
Jobabo this morning in the village. Is she staying at 
the hotel? What have you heard of her?” 

“Mr. Heebner, sir, I am too busy on the batey to 
listen to talk about women.”’ 

“Guane!’’ Heebner pronounced his name sharply, 
and his gaze bored into the negro’s consciousness. 

“One of the boys did speak of a woman.” 

“Did he know her name?’’ Lute demanded. 

~“Jobabo wouldn’t tell him.” 

“What do you think—is it Amalia Cruz?”’ 

Guane’s gaze avoided Heebner’s interrogation. 

“Wither you are the capataz of my batey or you are not, 
and IJ shall find out which immediately. If you aren’t ——”’ 
He made a gesture indicative of dismissal. ‘‘And remem- 
ber, it won’t be simply that you’ll leave me. A word or two 
will follow you. Are you, underneath, Haitian?”’ 

“You know, sir, I am not,” the capataz answered indig- 
nantly; ‘“‘and I am honored by my authority here; I am 
your man. We all thought it might be Amalia Cruz. The 
Haiti boys who are paid off here are very much troubled, 
and there was talk of a juju this evening on the colonia 
Las Jias. After one of those anything crazy happens.” 

That, Charles Heebner told him, was all for the present; 
and when the negro had gone he turned to Johnson Lute. 

“What do you suggest?”’ 

This, they both knew, was purely perfunctory, a con- 
ventional courtesy; for Heebner, who had completely 
centralized the estancia, made himself solely responsible for 
all important decisions. His position, attitude, was analo- 
gous to that of a pilot on the bridge of a ship. 

Lute replied generally, ‘‘It’s strange she’s still alive, that 
white crow, after all the trouble that has followed her.” - 

“Her beauty,’’ Charles Heebner explained curtly. “You 
know how Cuba feels about a beautiful woman. The 
Americans down here are too polite to get rid of her, and 


the negroes wouldn’t breathe on her. I wish 
I knew exactly how she was used and trusted— 
for example, how Germany played through her in 
the war. Of course it’s local to Cuba now; but 
in what direction? Are the annex- 
ationists at her to bring around a 
revolution and destroy American 
property? Then, you see, we'd in- 
tervene. Or is it Cuba Libre? Or 
is it only the next presidential elec- 
tion? 

“The brijo is the hysterical and 
nasty part. This dance, if it’s a 
fact, at Las Jias, where they will 
make magic, juju, is all her, if itis 
her at all. Have you ever seen one, 
Lute?” 

Johnson Lute hadn’t. 

“Tt’s not precisely what you’d be 
accustomed to in Ohio. A night- 
mare describes itas well as anything. 
But that’s uninportant. As Guane 
hinted, it is what follows we’re 
interested in, the result to the 
estancia. Onec that poison is gener- 
ated, it spreads like an epidemic— 
burning and murder. Remember 
that Mrs. Braddock and her daugh- 
ter are with us—in other words, 
this juju must be stopped.”’ 

This statement, except where it 
might crystallize his purpose, was 
not in itself impressive. It became 
important only when it was trans- 
formed into action, a definite result. 
He wished that it were to-morrow, 
for without foresight of the details 
he realized that a great deal which 
was extremely precarious must hap- 
pen before then. It was character- 
istic of Charles Heebner that when 
once he admitted a possibility he 
accepted it completely, 
in all its potentialities. 
And he had come to 
believe that it was 
Amalia Cruz who had 
been seen with Jobabo, 
the proprietor 
of the most dis- 
reputable of 
the restaurants 

‘in the village of 
/{ America, an in- 
. dividual who 
combined the 
bloods and 
vices of three 
races. His gaze 
flitted over 
Lute, still set- 
tled against the 
bougainvillea, 
and he asked 
the field su- 
perintendent 
to stay with- 
in easy sum- 
mons. 
. Johnson 
Lute, taking 
am his dismissal 
< with the cus- 
tomary faint 
resentment by which he maintained his conception of a 
vested independence, replied that he would be at the mill, 
and strode away across the open, his swagger reasserting 
itself in the near distance. Lute was a good man, Heeb- 
ner reflected. He was fortunate in those under him— 
America was loyal. Alone, he concentrated his attention 
upon Amalia Cruz. He tried to think of her objectively, in 
connection with the problem of the field hands; but in 
spite of his effort his logic was interrupted by tke con- 
sideration of the woman herself. It suddenly came to him 
that just as Colla Braddock was the personification of 
a Northern May, Amalia Cruz, although he had not yet 
seen her, embodied the Spanish tropics. His knowledge of 
her came from fragments, descriptions, surmises, almost 
legendary. 

Wherever she was seen trouble followed, insurrection 
and peculiarly revolting crime. Through the late war it 
was known that she had stayed often at the house of a 
notorious German millionaire coffee planter in Pinar del 
Rio. She wove the scarlet thread of her presence between 
Cuba and the celebrated ports of South America, and 
Heebner had heard of her once as being in Paris. Beauti- 
ful, comparatively young, and, in surprising directions, 
cultivated! A convent school in Peru, through a short 


-an utter laxness of morals and the most pitilesslye 


at 
period of childhood, was admitted her. She hi 
that was almost genius for dancing, and at on't 
taken a prominent part in a Sevilla review. t 
soon tired of that. Her political activities a 
had absorbed the other phases. ; 

What Charles Heebner saw very clearly wit 
could not be dismissed as a mere tool of mon 
scrupulous scheming. The impression she (je 
created could be only the result of an indiviy 
How Cuban, how tropical she was! No suchig 
possible, thinkable, in the North. Here thery 
visible in those she threatened a certain prie 
reputation. Amalia Cruz was regarded by 
sensible men as infallible if not invulnerable. 
a fatalistic attitude toward her approach, as 1/9 
were the fateful goddess of mischance. Het] 
managed to lose the figure for the portent. H} 
to the immediate problem. Obviously she was | 
to incite—through her influence as a witch d) 
Haitians to revolt, to the end of a destructip 
Braddock property. Why, where, that was shi 
for the present unimportant. The very coma 
which John Q. Braddock was conferring migl 
stigated it, but that, he repeated, could, must fik 
juju was his sole concern now. 

The colono who owned Las Jias, the farthest 


: 


compliment and manner, who conducted his e 


tive store on the island. What, as a matter 


the flowery Spanish protestations and exclaia 
horror. He saw the graceful bows from the } 
broad palm-leaf hat sweeping the ground. But wi 
he, Heebner, actually gain? 
Nothing! : 
This conviction forced itself upon him. For al 
Calixto Diloguez might be a brujo. Many Sy 
part Spanish gentlemen, or less, had been | 
members of the fuegos of Havana, worshipers ¢ 
Ecue, the god Dibo. Diloguez might equally be| 
subservient to the purpose that had broug 
Cruz there. Then there was the possibility that | 
some trivial observance of native courtesy he > 
the Cuban’s hatred. Standing before him w 
wreathed in smiles, Diloguez might have deeply 
killmg him, then waited, patient and unforgiy 
Cuba was like that. There was, for Charles 
no security. He walked, lived, operated Ameri 
more protection than his own wisdom and ed 
good luck, opposed to a tortuous, secretive and| 
power. America rested on his ability to carry 
responsibility. He was a little tired. His mind 
sharp and active as usual. A vision of Colla 
delightfully cool and lovely, flashed before hi 
When he had first come to Cuba he had bee 
tive; hasty—in short, young. The dancing 4 
pagne of the Hotel Miramar had largely attracte 
had gone the seductive way of the tropics. Eve 
had been saved, not by admirable resolutions 
mountain of small things—an aversion to disor¢ 
erence for what he regarded as the finer, the 
conventions. Heebner drank now not at all a 
smoked. At his long dinners he ate but sparing] 
sequence he was slender and hard. His sun-bre 
with its domineering hooked nose had the ligk 
umphing health. His blue eyes were almost in’ 
their clarity. It was in a way a shame to remo 
hardly gained specialized knowledge from its | 
field. No one else, for instance, could get sul 
from Florida as he. The intricate sheet of the d| 
was in his mind, the arrobas of cane ground, th 
hour, the normal extract, the sacos of sugar e1 
twenty-four hours of production in practic: 
twenty-four. Yesterday the belt of the thresh 
had broken, but with only fifteen minutes lost. 
His thoughts were scattered by the appearan 
in very pale yellow with beaded slippers like bro 
flies. Bowing, he was breathless at her chart 
aware that he was still in riding clothes. He exp! 
with a general reference to an unexpected contin 
had delayed him; but still he lingered, his n 
were, divided between Colla and Amalia Cruz. 
“Indeed,”’ he said further, ‘‘it may be that | 
be able to come to dinner. Perhaps it will be nei 
me to go to one of the colonias at once. But no 
I’d be back for the roulette.” 
That palpably displeased her. Speaking, she | 
him on the impending end of day. 
“Don’t you manage things rather intensely? 
to me, in your position, and we are here suc 
while ue 
Colla didn’t finish her sentence. 


1 her impatience, he told himself, its sting re- 
the implied interest. The thought of the 
treated again before his growing resolution. Al- 
ight speak to her now. But hesitating before 
petuous course, he put it off until a later, more 
e hour. At the same time he wished to give her 
on of his purpose, to try a little his luck. While 
nsidering a phrase at once graceful, unforced 
3, the harsh double blast from the mill for the 
ling his obligations, suspended and spoiled his 
His other announcement to her, however, had 
» to what all the while had lain solidly behind 
itions—the juju could be prevented only by 
smpt action. He would have to go in person to 
the exercise of his authority. Brujo dances, he 
n exactly at the fall of dark, and he could tell at 
nee, from their concerted actions, the Haitians’ 
ind. It would be best to take along Johnson 
e presence and harsh voice had an intimidating 
ie field hands. 

- with Johnson Lute by the narrow track be- 
weighing shed and the cars discharging cane 
Heebner waited for the gasoline rail car to be 
the tracks. The almost lost day was, except 
ke low crimson sun, gray as though it had been 
f smoke. The heat, before the nightly trade 
od across the island, was increasing degree 
The air had an appearance of being too thick 
or breathing. It was remarkable, Heebner 
at it could enter the lungs, carry any invigorat- 
ining principle. Except in terms of the crop, it 
a long while since he had noticed—felt the 
md this fretted him disproportionately. His 
ring between two opposed points, settled on the 
that with developing nerves it was imperative 
zet out of Cuba. 

2 irritably to the sweating negroes who were 
culty with the tracking of the rail car. As they 
ted the sweat was thrown in crystal drops from 
yal-black faces. 

to get back,’’ Charles Heebner explained to 
garty has been arranged.” 
superintendent seated himself at the throttle, 
er on the other side of the rude lengthwise seat, 
yas a series of sharp erratic explosions. These 


settled and merged into a continuous smooth racket, a 
diminishing monotone that soon left not even its echo in 
the batey. The car was at once absorbed in a sea of cane 
that spread away on either hand, unbroken except for the 
broad regular fire lanes. Some was old, ripe for cutting, 
higher than a tall man’s upstretched hand; other expanses 
were young and tenderly green ratoon. 

At intervals along the tracks were delivery stations 
for loading, an open weighing shed with a simple mirador 
of scaffolding; and at a spur of rails a solid low board 
structure had across its face a small horde of lounging 
field hands. A preposterously fat white man, clothed only 
in a pair of denim trousers, waved as the administrador 
passed. Then at a clearing the rail car slipped by a bohio 
of Haitians. The hut was open, its roof a palm thatch, 
with a row of fiber hammocks slung down the center. 
Attracted by the sound of the engine, the laborers stood 
in a group, gazing with dull, unspeculative eyes at Lute 
and Charles Heebner. They were smaller than Western 
men, in a fragmentary clothing held at the waist by a 
leather belt through which was thrust a broad-bladed cane 
knife. Their heads were small, with retreating skulls, 
widely set eyes with no more than a murky glimmer of 
whites, and their noses had the appearance of a forcible 
flattening on their thick dark lips. 

They were decidedly sullen, secretive in manner, and in 
an illusion of the tremulous light their knives were more 
evident than any other feature. Not a word was ex- 
changed at the passage of the rail car, not a foot shifted 
nor a position changed. Back of them and the bohio the 
cane swept to a fringe of naked-looking lavender trees and 
tents and canopies of green clinging lianas. To the right a 
great ceiba tree stood in a customary isolation. The super- 
heated air was heavy with the stinging odor of the burning 
tumba. Yes, the spirit of the Haitians, Charles Heebner 
saw, was bad. Lute, too, evidently had concluded this, for 
with a free hand he fingered the butt of his revolver. He 
talked often of the need for bitter discipline and hinted a 
rebellious field hand’s shot; but Heebner never could 
make up his mind about the truth in this. Probably such 
statements were no more than a part of Lute’s very human 
swagger. However, he had no intention of ever inquiring 
closely into such possibilities. Johnson Lute was the best 
field superintendent in the province of Camagiiey. 

“They are off, all right,’’ the latter pronounced. 
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As he spoke he brought the car to a screeching stop— 
ahead on a rail was a long row of empty bottles. Lute 
walked forward and swept them aside. 

“They might have ditched us and might not,’’ he ob- 
served, returning. “They might have been put there with 
intentions or only to make some fun. How can you tell?” 
he cried to the hazy stillness. ‘How the devil can you 
tell?” he muttered to his hands, employed with the re- 
luctant engine. 

“What are you going to do when we reach Las Jias?”’ 
he demanded of Heebner when they were again moving 
forward. “What’ll you say to this Amalia if we find her 
making magic?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ Charles Heebner admitted. “It will 
depend on circumstances. I’ll drive her off the colonia at 
any rate.’ 

Lute grinned. 

“You haven’t seen her. She’s not a lady it would be 
easy to be rude to. And somehow I can’t believe she’d pay 
much attention to good manners. I’m thankful you have 
got her to meet and not I. I’m frank to say I’d be scared. 
Not of her, but of myself—of that fool quality you spoke 
of other Americans’ having. When it came to it, and her 
in those Paris clothes, I doubt if I could make the grade.” 

“What grade?’’ Heebner demanded. 

“Don’t be silly,’ Lute admonished him in a relapse 
from formality. ‘‘There’s only one thing to do of course— 
kill her as dead as a Colon Market chicken.”’ 

Heebner nodded. He had understood this and agreed 
with it. But, without relinquishing his responsibility, he 
wished to hear it put into words. The joining of the rails 
was uneven. In some places the track had sunk and the 
rail car, gathering speed on the open reaches, lurched and 
jumped. Running through the closed switches there was a 
sharp double clicking. Yes, in the slightest difficulty which 
offered there was but one course to take about Amalia 
Cruz. That, with her, in Cuba, would raise no difficulties. 
After certain payments it would be completely understood, 
hushed. 

Here the figure of Colla Braddock rose in his vision, and 
her presence in his thoughts made what had formerly been 
clear, inevitable, impossible to entertain. Together with 
her lovely person, she forced into him her judgments and 
restrictions. Colla laid a metaphorical firm detaining hand 

(Continued on Page 73) 


\ Her Clothes Were Torn, the Slippers Were Gone and Only Shreds of Her Sitk Stockings Remained 
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EWSPAPERS have fascinated me always. 
| \ During the antislavery agitation that pre- 
ceded the Civil War, and during the great 
strife itself, my father had the New York Tribune, 
and I devoured it as a boy devours food. The Tri- 
bune was at full speed in those days. Greeley was 
leading the fight against slavery and for the Union 
cause with editorial articles that moved the nation. 
Charles A. Dana was the Tribune’s managing 
editor for ten years, until the war was well under 
way, and he gathered about him a brilliant group cf 
writers—Bayard Taylor, George Ripley, Charles 
Congdon, Moncure Conway, George William Curtis, 
Fitz-Henry Warren, Amos’ J. Cummings, Richard 
Hildreth, Margaret Fuller—the brightest and best 
newspaper staff the country had known. 

Greeley was interested chiefly in politics, pro- 
hibition and potatoes—in agriculture especially— 
and he didn’t bother much with other topics. 
Dana also was thick in politics, but everything else 
of human interest seemed to entrance him, and he 
crammed the Tribune with most interesting reading. 
The Tribune was famous not alone for Greeley’s 
politics, but also far beyond other newspapers of 
the day for its articles on literature, music, the 
drama, science and progress in general, and in all 
these succeeding years it has not ceased to reflect 
these impulses. It was Dana who gave to the Tri- 
bune its reputation for literary excellence. 

Greeley and Dana worked together on the Tri- 
bune for fifteen years. Dana went there in 1847 
on leaving the famous Brook Farm community. 

I once asked him why he went to Brook Farm, 
and he answered: ‘“‘I wanted to be associated with 
the bright men and women there. I was very 
young. I had myself appointed as waiter at the 
common table in order that I might hear the 
bright things said.” 

Greeley was a great writer of political editorial 
articles, but he was not especially able in editing 
the other part of his sheet. He was away on lecture 
tours much of the time. He was not greatly inter- 
ested in social life, in the fine arts, in games or con- 
tests or popular amusements. But he was intensely 
practical, was of kindly disposition and rather in- 
clined to be conservative. He was quite willing to 
have Dana run the paper, and they got on together very 
well until the war began, and then came an estrangement 
that separated them. They made a great newspaper. I 
began to read it when I was eight years old, and I have 
been quite familiar with it ever since. All through my boy- 
hood and youth I was fascinated and influenced by it. 


Getting a Toe-Hold in New York 


QUIT college at the age of twenty, and reached Oswego, 

New York, where I was to begin for myself, with just two 
dollars in cash and not a red cent’s worth of fitness for 
newspaper work. I was to be the associate editor of the 
Advertiser, now the Oswego Times—was to write minor 
editorial paragraphs and help to fill out the editorial page, 
and I was to have ten dollars a week. I reported for work 
about noon. Someone was ill, and they asked me to do the 
horse races that were to begin that afternoon. I had never 
seen a horse race of any account, and I hadn’t a notion of 
how to report one—and this was to be my first newspaper 
article! 

They gave me a desk in a cubby-hole made by putting 
two low wood-screen partitions at right angles to the wall. 
The desk was a pine table without even a drawer. On it 
was a bunch of news-print paper cut in squares. All copy 
was written with pencil in those days. Also there was a 
big pot of rancid printer’s paste made of flour and water, 
with a little gum added, into which had been thrust a large 
paintbrush with a besmeared handle, and about which 
hovered a swarm of flies. 

In my college hours of pleasurable anticipation I had 
pictured myself seated in the easy-chair of a comfortable 
editorial sanctum with its shelves of volumes of history 
and reference, its ample rug on the floor, its big geographic 
globe, its luxurious comfortable desk with pigeonholes 
and trays and ample blotting pad. Gracious! 

I sat down to reflect over this horse-racing assignment. 
My father was a clergyman, and he hadn’t let me go to 
horse races. I remembered seeing one at an agricultural 
fair that had ended in a row and a fist fight, but there my 
experience had ended. I hadn’t been interested in racing. 
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Member of the Sun’s Staff Forty:One Years and for 
Thirty-Two Years its Managing Editor 


Chester 5S. Lord 


Then came a happy thought that I imagined was 
original and smart. In a New York Herald of recent date 
I found a long report of races on a metropolitan track. It 
was the regulation routine account—the weather, the con- 
dition of the track, the gathering of the crowd, the pres- 
ence of the ladies, the betting, the names of distinguished 
people there, the races themselves, the summaries. I cut 
out this article and referred to it all the afternoon at the 
races as I watched everything. It served me in good stead, 
for I wrote a report in structure and otherwise as nearly 
as possible an imitation of it, changing names and figures. 

The report was satisfactory to the office; the new man 
had made good. But the new man had been guilty of imi- 
tation, and imitation is perhaps the most serious habit that 
affects writers for the American press. It is easy for a lazy 
hurried editorial writer who must fill a column or two of 
space to grab a newspaper from a far-distant city and, 
finding an article that will do, to rewrite it, using its ideas 
freely and its language unconsciously; and this sort of 
imitation is done constantly and brazenly all over this 
broad land. It is easy for a writer of news who is in doubt 
how to treat his piece to refer to an article in the same line, 
as did this youngster in Oswego. 

But since the article of imitation is not so able as the 
article imitated, it follows that the net result must be the 
deterioration of the editor and of the newspaper that 
prints the flabby stuff. 

It soon dawned on me that as associate editor I was ex- 
pected to furnish nearly all the matter for the editorial 
page. I sailed into the task with all the confidence and 
enthusiasm of verdant youth. At this mature age of 
twenty years I wrote articles on the conduct of the Franco- 
Prussian War, then raging, reproved Bismarck for diplo- 
matic inefficiency and advised the crowned heads as to 
terms of peace. It was the period of reconstruction fol- 
lowing our Civil War, and I cheerfully and confidently 
instructed Congress and the President just how to ac- 
complish it. It is quite impossible for me to explain the 
consternation with which I now read these articles. 

A little later they were persuaded to give me fifteen 
dollars a week, for I wanted to marry, and after we were 


By Chester S. Lord 


married my wife and I began to reflect on our; 
pects in life. John Barry was getting twenty 
dollars a week as editor in chief of the Pallad 
John A. Place was getting twenty-five as edit, 
chief of the Advertiser. Clark Morrison had ge 
teen and Ben Wells, then city editor of the Oy 
Press, wa3 earning fifteen. Twenty-five doll; 
week surely was the highest newspaper reward 
Oswego could offer. It seemed wise to seek g 
of better opportunities. 

With an introductory letter from one of hj 
Tridune associates, I approached Amos Cumm 
the manazing editor of the Sun, in New } 
Amos greeted me with a flight of profanity din, 
toward the writer of the letter for sending me, 
toward myself for wanting to get into the news}) 
business in New York City. I might come on| 
for ten dollars a week if I wanted to, but I y} 
damned fool if I did, he said. So we threw y’ 
{ifteen-dollar-a-week job in Oswego and start! 
all over again in New York for ten dollars, — 
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A Tilt With Amos Cummings © 


THINK it was a wise thing to do. New Y, 
the best newspaper town in the world, pay, 
biggest editorial-work salaries, offers the hes} 
vantages to a man who, without capital, is’) 
pelled to live by his pen. Hundreds of mage 
and other periodicals are published there tha) 
cash for what they print, and a good reputi 
established there is a recommendation for | 
things elsewhere. Hundreds of technical pu} 
tions, literary journals and miscellaneous § 
want editors and helpers and pay fairly wel 
them. Writers of ability are in constant dema| 
I started in New York as a news reporter, al 
about a week Cummings warned me that if Iw) 
to stay I must get over my country way of | 
things. My composition was slovenly, he sa} 
Was pushing my own opinions into news Mr) 
which should be free from opinion; I was 
ing space on introductions and I had a lot of 
faults. I realized that my Oswego experience! 
years or so had not been especially instructi 
had written whatever I pleased just as I please 
no one there had either time or inclination to teal 
otherwise. This condition prevails in almost all 
where the staff is small, and it is to the great disadve 
of the beginner. For the newspaper business is a bi 
that has to be learned just as law or medicine or thé! 
is to be learned, and it cannot be learned in a we 
year. Occasionally a journalistic genius treats us to 
den illumination by quick deeds or quick inspiratio 
for the raost pert good newspaper work is accomp 
only after patient laborious study along estab 
The adage that self taught is ill taught re 
ingly true of the newspaper business. 
Cummings wa’ a newspaper genius. He wast 
editor of the Sun for a short time only, less 
years, but he was the great inspiration of its 
excellence. He had keenest appreciation of th 
news, and, as he had also a terrible temper, he ma 
fully unpleasant for the reporter who missed a] 
A bunch of freethinkers, in solemn convent 
nated Mrs. Victoria Woodhull for the presi 
Grant-Greeley campaign of 1872. A new report 
to the office full of the fun and absurdity of the thi 
he wrote two colurmns about it. The edition was © 
and the copy reader cut it to half a column. 
Next day Cummings stamped into the offic 
“Who wrote that Woodhull stuff?” a 
“T did, sir,” replied the unfortunate young man. 
“Damn you, why didn’t you write two columns, y 
The young man jumped to his feet, and g 
chair poised it high in air and cried, “You @ 
name again and I’ll knock your damned head 
Cummings looked at him in astonishment f¢ 
seconds, and then with a grin said in the mos 
and friendl, tone, ‘Oh, sit down, you little f¢ 
has called you any names.” 
The Woodhull report was then explained, 
mings went in search of the copy reader to have 
that wretched man. : 
It was the beginning of a glorious friend 
Cummings and the young reporter—a fri 
lasted as long as Cummings lived, I am plea 


bout then the New York Times and the Sun were 

ing an angry controversy over something, and the 
es sent a reporter to the Sun office to interview Cum- 

. The young man, approaching Cummings, men- 
od his mission and asked a question. Cummings sprang 
. his desk chair, grabbed the young man by the neck 
poth hands, dragged him to the stairway, down the 
flights to the street door and flung him out. Cum- 
ys then returned and resumed work at his desk, having 
spoken a word from the time the young man asked the 
tion. 
he interview did not appear in the Times. 
ummings, like Greeley, believed that compositors 
e good editors, and he drew generously from among 
ld Tribune associates to fill the staff of the old Sun. 
ne time the working news staff included Cummings, 
aging editor; John B. Wood, night editor; William 
ng, city editor; Samuel Homan, night city editor; 
iam H. Bodwell, Albany correspondent—all formerly 
une printers; also, Amos B. Stillman, telegraph 
yr, who had been a printer on the Hartford Courant. 
idea prevailed in those days that printers were familiar 
‘the way to prepare copy, with condensation, and 
_wise to the value of news. 
y first glimpse of Horace Greeley was on the afternoon 
is nomination for the presidency. Amos Cummings, 
ing me, said, “Come along. I’m going over to see how 
we takes it. I may need you,” and presently he added, 
u write a description of Greeley’s office and 
yersonal appearance and I’ll do the rest.” 
mmmings was an old Tribune man with Greeley 
Dana. He went to the Tribune as a composi- 
nd attracted Greeley’s attention while the great 
wr was fussing around the composing room, as 
lighted to do. Greeley was a printer by trade, 
he had set type in several cities, as well as in 

York, before he started the Tribune. He 
C could keep away from the printers. He be- 
dthat they made good editors, and often he put 
on the editorial staff. Cummings was thus pro- 
d, and ere long he was the city editor of the 
fr He was one of the best news editors, as well 
‘iters of big news events, that journalism has 
known. But he had a testy temper and a 
slesome tongue, and he was asked to quit the 
me because of his insolence and profanity. 
Dana promptly made him managing editor of 
un and afterward editor of the Evening Sun. 


_ Horace Greeley in His Sanctum. 

1 CLIMBED the Tribune stairway and found 
Greeley in great glee. He was much pleased 
isnomination and couldn’t conceal it. He had 
, writing an editorial article when the news 
" and the unfinished sheets were yet on the 
| The editorial room was on the second floor of 
d edifice, and Greeley’s desk was close to the 
yw, and Greeley could be seen from the street 
sat at his work. People used to stand in the 
and watch him, for he was one of the sights of 
jwn. A great crowd was gathering as we went in. 
[> room was quite plainly fitted. It contained 
« chairs, two desks and a high stool and an 
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old sofa. An immense map of the world covered one 
wall, and on another were maps of New York and New 
Jersey. Also a framed print representing the landing of 
the Pilgrims and aplate of President Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation were hanging there. The editor’s 
desk was littered with newspaper clippings and manu- 
scripts. Some of them looked as though they had been 
there since the time when Henry Clay ran for President. 
A box of common red wafers was half upset on one side 
and an.old-fashioned sand box used for blotting was 
standing guard over the accident. Postage stamps, en- 
velopes, letter paper and pamphlets seemed ready to 
fall out of the drawers. The entire desk was a mass of 
confusion. Two brass-bound copies of the Tribune 
Almanac and a pair of disreputable shears were chained 
to it. Greeley’s hat lay on the desk. 

Greeley was neatly dressed in black. His necktie 
was smoothly placed and his pantaloons were drawn 
over his bootlegs. The legend that he habitually went 
around with one trouser leg thrust in his boot top is a 
fable. He used to wear a white topcoat and a wide- 
brimmed soft hat that were a bit conspicuous, but in 
general he displayed few eccentricities of dress. 

Cummings led him into conversation and a half score 
of visitors chimed in. Greeley did not say that he ex- 
pected to be elected, but it was plain that he thought 
he would be. He was anxious to know what the con- 
vention platform was to advocate, saying that he could 
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Charles A. Dana 


man who has been following me around and putting 
my lectures in the Sun?” 

I was obliged to say that I was. 

““Who sent you?” asked Greeley. “‘Was it Amos 
Cummings or old Dana?”’ 

““Tt was the city editor, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, it must be old Dana told him to,”’ com- 
mented Greeley as he turned away. 

Greeley’s lectures were interesting. They were 
delivered with great earnestness and much feeling. 
He was far from possessing a spark of oratory, 
but he pleaded with his hearers to avoid strong 
drink as a father might plead with a wayward son 
to cease disgracing himself. He began his para- 
graphs in quiet tone, and as he became interested 
his words came faster and his voice raised into a 
shrill falsetto, almost a squeak, and he was not so 
clearly understood. Becoming yet more interested, 
he began to gesture, and as he raised hisarms he ex- 
tended or separated his fingers like a fan, at the 
same time throwing his head and shoulders violently 
forward and backward. Then of a sudden, as though 
it had come to him that he was getting excited, he 
relapsed into ordinary calm, only to repeat the same 
thing as he again warmed to the subject. 
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RECALL his telling that the word “‘intoxication”’ 

came from the Greek word that meant ‘‘poison”’; 
that when the Greeks saw one of their number 
reeling down the street they cried, ‘‘Toxicon’”’— 
“Poison, poison! He is poisoned’’—and Greeley 
continued shouting the word ‘‘poison”’ until it be- 
came a shrill word of admonition to his hearers. 
He told them that he had taken the pledge in the 
year 1824, when he was thirteen years old; also how in 
those days the good clergymen used to make twenty calls 
a day and take a drink at each stopping place; how the 
entire community got drunk when one pastor was installed, 
and how everybody chided a poverty-stricken fellow who 
did not furnish drinks at his child’s funeral. At this his 
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Horace Greeley 


then, and Greeley went to the window and bowed to 
the crowds that were shouting and gesticulating. He 
rubbed his hands and smiled expansively. He then 
returned to his visitors and entered into an extensive 
and bitter criticism of the Grant Administration. 

The nomination of Greeley for the presidency made 
the Sun’s staff smile. General Grant was the opposing 
candidate, and the Sun had been attacking him fero- 
ciously. Dana and Greeley had not attacked each other 
in print, but everybody knew that they were not on 
good terms. Somebody laughingly asked Dana which 
candidate he would support, and he replied with a 
twinkle of eye that he thought we were likely to have 
a little fun. 

Greeley had arranged to deliver some lectures on tem- 
perance, and he announced that his nomination was to 
make no difference; he would deliver them all the same. 
Dana thought it a mirthful situation for a Democratic 
candidate to be making assaults on the liquor habit, 
and he directed that Greeley’s temperance talks be 
reported in the Sun. I wrote several of the reports. 

At the conclusion of one lecture Greeley beckoned to 
me, and as I approached he said, ‘‘Are you the young 


listeners laughed, and Greeley told them in all seriousness 
that it was no laughing matter. 

When I went to the Sun, in the early days of 1872, the 
entire staff was talking about Dana, and so was all news- 
paperdom, for that matter, and all continued to talk about 
him until the day of his death, twenty-five years afterward. 
It was my good fortune to be there during those twenty- 
five years, eighteen of which I was his managing editor. 

Dana was the Sun and the Sun was Dana, and it is quite 
impossible to say much about the old Sun without saying 
more about Dana. He was one of that group of journalists 
who are constantly referred to as the greatest editors of our 
newspaper history—Greeley, Raymond, Brooks, Bryant, 
Bowles, Medill, Watterson. It is easy to maintain that he 
was the ablest of them. The others were great editorial 
writers. They wrote under the inspiration of the events of 
the Civil War, when the country was aflame with excite- 
ment, when party politics and partisan prejudice were 
uppermost. They were the champions of their cause, 
champions of a people whose very existence was threatened. 

Present-day readers have little conception of how the 
war moved and agitated every inhabitant. The editors 

(Continued on Page §2) 
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By George Pattullo 


dust toward Buzzard Flats, on a spent roan 

horse he had borrowed three nights previ- 
ously whilst the owner slept, he whistled Home, 
Sweet Home 
through his teeth 
softly and with a 
certain feeling. 
He came from no- 
where in particu- 
lar and had no 
place to go, so the 
song hit him 
particularly hard. 
Besides, it was en- 
joying great vogue 
at the time. The 
Kid had heard it 
in a border dance 
hall shrilled by a 
maudlin soprano. 

Near the out- 
skirts of the town 
a Chinaman came 
along on foot, and 
the Kid roused 
from his listless 
side-slouching in 
the saddle. He 
shook out his rope, 
whirled it and 
noosed the Celes- 
tial, whom he then 
proceeded to drag 
afew yards. Sev- 
eral residents of 
the Flats were wit- 
nesses of the inci- 
dent, but did 
nothing to inter- 
fere. Instead they 
laughed, for that 
sort of thing was 
considered good 
comedy. 

The Chinaman grabbed the rope and held desperately to 
it with both hands to lessen the jar of the bumping, but 
he made no outcry. Neither did he offer resistance when 
the Kid got down to remove the rope—not even when the 
Catfish went deftly through his clothes and frisked him of 
his money. He knew the Kid would probably kill him if 
he did, and no hand would be raised in defense. 

“That'll learn you to give me the road,” remarked the 
Kid as he let his victim up. 

Hop Lee did not risk a reply, but the moment he was 
released he hurried off at a stumbling run. 

The Catfish remounted and rode on into town. He tied 
the roan in front of the Palace Saloon and sauntered in, 
rolling a cigarette, but also sizing up the crowd. 

“Gentlemen.” 

“Howdy.”’ 

“Set ’em up,” the Kid told the bartender. 
it be, gents? Name the poison.” 

The habitués of the place responded to the invitation 
with their usual alacrity. Yet a certain wariness marked 
their manner. Evidently the newcomer inspired caution. 
It was discernible in the formal politeness with which 
Deaf Hawkins tilted his glass toward the Kid before tossing 
it off, in the swift exchange of glances between Dan Hart- 
man and the barkeeper. 

“You shore need rain round here,”’ 

. They gravely acquiesced. 

“Know anybody who wants a good cow hand?”’ he con- 
tinued. 

“Well,” answered Dan, “‘ 
you a job.” 

““Who’s he?”’ 

The query proved that he came from distant parts, but 
nobody commented on it, and the bartender mentioned 
civilly that Ol’ Man Fisher owned everything in the coun- 
try that wasn’t nailed down, and let it go at that. 

‘ “Tafe Kincaid was in here only last week lookin’ for a 
good man,” added Doc Larrabie, and the Catfish pro- 
ceeded to extract what further information he could. 

' He was quick to note the reticence of the replies. Every- 
body seemed reluctant to talk about the two cowmen, and 
returned carefully guarded answers to every question. 
The Kid knew instantly what that meant: There was a 
feud between the big owners, with the country divided 
into two factions. Such being the case, to air opinions was 
hazardous, and he speedily decided there could be no 
profit in pursuing the subject. 


AN THE Catfish Kid ambled through the red 
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CLARK 


They had a few more drinks, and somebody proposed a 
game of stud poker. The Catfish agreed readily. Now he 
rather fancied himself at stud, but when he permitted 
Larrabie to sit on one side of him and Deaf Hawkins on 
the other his chances flitted. Within a couple of hours 
they had won every cent he had in the world, and his horse; 
after which they bought him a drink, and Dan Hartman 
offered to drive him out to King Fisher’s ranch to land a 
job. Considering that Fisher’s gate was eleven miles from 
Buzzard Flats and his ranch house thirty miles from his 
gate, it was magnanimous of Dan; but the Kid displayed 
no gratitude. 

He cursed his luck, announced that he aimed to stick 
round a while and walked out into Broadway to look the 
place over. 

“Where’s this here Boot Hill?’’ he inquired as he 
departed. 


“Just on the aidge of town. You can see it from the | 


” 


door,” replied the bartender. 

It was not more than three hundred yards from the 
Palace, so the Kid decided he would leg it instead of bor- 
rowing a horse. 
peculiar shambling walk, stepping high like a hen with 
tender feet, his spurs clinking. Atop a horse, and at a dis- 
tance, the Catfish Kid might pass muster. On foot he was 
a joke—an ugly little runt, with a wide, projecting upper 
jaw and a couple of snag teeth which earned him his 
sobriquet. Usually his mouth remained slightly open. 
His hair was a sandy red, his face and hands covered with 
freckles. 

Indeed, he looked not unlike a stunted boy until you saw 
his eyes, and then the illusion vanished. Looking into 
them, one felt as though he were staring into the mouth 
of a rifle. They were light gray in color, flecked with 
brown, devoid of lashes, steady and glacial. 

Accessibility from every point in the town had been 
responsible for the location of Boot Hill, the citizens not 
being minded to haul the stiffs any considerable distance. 
But to the Kid the short slope proved a breather, as he had 
never walked a continuous mile since childhood. Arrived 
at the top, he sat down on a grave to roll another cigarette 
and survey the pleasing prospect. 

Twenty-two gentlemen of parts and some distinction lay 
under those cross-topped mounds. All had died very ab- 
ruptly, with their boots on, and the Kid paid them silent 
homage as heroes. Some had been gun fighters, others 
merely hasty. There were three who had been listed as 
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He rolled a cigarette and started off at a’ 


bandits outside of the Flats, but in their own hy 
wick they had possessed friends, so they foyp 
resting place among the Buzzard immortals 
of the twenty-two, seventeen owed their 
old John Bay 
corn. j 
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in the shade of the porch. It roused on heari 
proach and came out into the street, growling 
tiously circled the stranger. The bristles on its bac 
straight up. In fact, every honest creature—do; 
or human— tet instinctive revulsion when the K 
sight. a 

He kicked a Ben of dust at the hound, making 
to pass on. The dog barked furiously, show 
and with a bewilderingly swift movement the 
dead. As an exhibition of gun play it was pre 
Whatever may be urged against the Catfish’s stat 
it must be conceded that he was amazingly effi 
profession. 

The report brought the proprietor and 2 
running from the store. Everybody else dua C 
cover; not so much as a head was shoved intol \ 

“Who killed that dog?’’ demanded Ackers. — 

The Kid surveyed him in cold quiet. Thes 
was not much beyond his own age, and the m 
tenderfoot stuck out all over him. Conseque 
Ackers was big and athletic and seemed unaf: 
fish dismissed danger from his mind. < 

“T did,” he replied, smiling slightly. ‘‘ What 
say about it?” ‘ 

Ignorant of the close connection between ad 
sudden death, Ackers was on the point of say 
deal, but Nan Fisher did not give him the ce 

Stepping directly between the two men, “Wh 
kill him for?’”’ she asked, eying the visitor wit 
stirred as much by sex repulsion as by anger. | 

“He was fixing to bite me.” 

“But he didn’t bite you. He only growled.” 

Argument was not the Kid’s forte. 

“Was he your dawg, ma’am? 
enough sorry.’ 

‘No, he wasn’t. But it was cruel to kill hin 

“Tf it wasn’t your dawg,” he replied gentl, 
toward the storekeeper, ‘“‘why not let him do th 

Ackers took a step forward, but again the g 
him. Seizing firm hold of his arm, she almost d' 
indoors, at the same time calling back over he 
“Now you go on and mind your own business 
my daddy, and then you'll see!” } 

“Oh, my! You shouldn’t ought to scare m 
ma’am,”’ retorted the Kid with a jeering laug 
something about hiding behind a lady’s skirts, 2 
turned a fiery red. 
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; Fisher, let go!’’ he said angrily. “I can’t take 
u know!” 
nswered hotly, tightening her grip on his arm: 
on’t be foolish, Mr. Ackers. That’s just what he 
You haven’t got a gun, and wouldn’t know how 
if you had.” 
Tean’t stand by and let a man shoot my dog for no 
on at all,’”’ he protested. 
thing’s done. The dog’s dead, and you can’t bring 
<tolife. What’s the use of risking your own, then?”’ 
a man’s got to keep his self-respect.” 
t has self-respect to do with it? Is your self- 
yurt by paying no attention if some tough tries to 
zht with you? Besides, you wouldn’t kill him be- 
shot that hound, would you?” 
of course not. But ——”’ 
1 keep quiet, Mr. Ackers, for if you don’t it means 
I’ve lived here all my life, and youhaven’t. Now 
t my parcels together. I’m late as it is.” 
latfish Kid did not hear this colloquy, and after 
| reasonable time in the expectation that the store- 
aight issue forth with a gun and provide some 
+ showed his disappointment by kicking at a clump 
nd expectorating with remarkable force and pre- 
“hen he continued on his way to the saloon. 
pisode proved unfortunate for Ackers, because 
2 only gauge the community applied to a man was 
sadiness to risk life on the least provocation. One 
a drunkard, a killer, a crooked gambler or cattle 
d still command a measure of respect and not a 
ds in Buzzard Flats; but the instant a man let an 
‘ass he placed himself beyond the pale. The citi- 
at continue to treat him well enough, but it would 
pirit of tolerance wholly devoid of respect. And 
as a newcomer to the town, having blown in from 
vaguely referred to as the Kast. 
didn’t you leave him be?” 
‘his daughter. 
‘ of harm.” 
ne’s alive!”’ 
sir, if that ain’t just like a woman!”’ 
; would you have had him do, dad? Go gunning 
ittle fish-faced brat and get killed?”’ 
ybody is saying he was scared half to death.” 
i everybody lies,’’ returned his daughter contempt- 
‘IT can tell when a man’s afraid. And Mr. Ackers 
id of anything.” 


demanded King 
“This business has done him a 
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a Some of Kincaid's Men Swooped Down on Them and a Running Fight Took Place, 


“Huh-huh?”’ returned her sire, and he stared at her 
quizzically. ‘‘You seem to know a lot about him, don’t 
you?”’ 

“ Anyhow, I know that much.” 

Not long after this conversation the Catfish Kid got 
into trouble through eagerness to gain a reputation as a 
gunman. He shot and killed Dan Hartman, who was no 
slouch himself when it came to shooting out an argument. 
Had it been a perfectly straight best-man-wins affair they 
would have toted Dan up Boot Hill and the incident would 
have been closed; but the circumstances of the killing were 
too shady even for Buzzard Flats to ignore. 

The Kid had been hanging round town, panhandling a 
living until he could land a job. Among the redeeming 
qualities of the Palace Saloon patrons was open-handed- 
ness, and they kept him up for a while with small loans; 
but when it became apparent that the Catfish was not 
especially eager to go to work or to repay or to reciprocate 
favors in any fashion they began to turn him the cold 
shoulder. One day the poker crowd quietly ignored his 
efforts to horn into the game, and then and there the Kid 
decided he would have to do something to earn their respect. 

With no apparent resentment against their closed ranks, 
he sat down to watch the play, and during a lull expressed 
lively admiration of Hartman’s gun. 
handled, silver-plated, triggerless .45. Dan always fanned 
the hammer with his thumb when he threw down on any- 
body. The weapon had often been admired, so Hartman 
unsuspectingly handed it to the Kid for inspection and 
then became absorbed in the next deal. On the Catfish 
returning the six-shooter in a few minutes the owner stuck 
it carelessly in its holster before riffling the cards. 

The game ended shortly before noon, and Hartman had 
the bulk of the money. The Kid waited until most of the 
players had departed, and then requested a loan of twenty 
dollars. 

“T’m sure sorry, ol’-timer,” replied Dan steadily, “but 
I’m mighty nigh broke.”’ 

In a low even voice the Catfish proceeded to tell him 
how many varieties of liar he was. Hartman jerked his 
gun. The weapon clicked twice before the Kid could fire, 
but his first shot drilled Dan between the eyes. 

After the smoke had cleared and the Kid had gone 
through the formality of surrendering to the sheriff it was 
discovered that the deceased’s gun had two empty cham- 
bers. Then everybody remembered how his slayer had 
borrowed it to admire the grip. 


It was a pearl-: 


This was too raw. It was against all the rules of the. 
game of life as they played it; it was shocking bad form.’ 
Dan’s sudden taking off could not be counted a loss to the 
community or the country at large, but if such methods 
were to be tolerated, where would they end up? What 
would become of their standards of honor and their boasted 
civilization? 

Such were the contentions of the gambling fraternity. 
As for thg general public, they did not care a hoot one way 
or the other. With them Hartman had always been listed 
as a dangerous citizen, so it did not matter how he had been 
killed. Their only regret was that his antagonist survived. 

Yielding to the demands of the Palace patrons and his 
own notions of the code among gentlemen, the sheriff put 
the Catfish in the calaboose to stand trial for murder. Half 
a dozen men had seen the trick by which he rendered Dan’s 
weapon harmless. The bartender had been witness to what 
followed. It really looked as though the Kid might swing, 

Then Lafe Kincaid came to his rescue. Just what his 
motive was can only be conjectured, for he had never even 
set eyes on the prisoner. Perhaps the rivalry between-him 
and King Fisher was responsible, for Hartman had been 
a henchman of the latter. At any rate, Lafe appeared sud- 
denly in the Flats and went bond for the killer. 

After that the trial developed into a test of strength be- 
tween the two cattle barons. The entire Fisher outfit, 
numbering more than two hundred men, embraced the 
dead man’s cause as they would a slain brother’s. The 
Fisher faction in the Flats, composed of all the people with 
whom he dealt, ranged with them. Opposed to this array 
stood the Kincaid phalanx, quite as strong numerically 
and as deadly determined. that the Catfish Kid should go 
free. They didn’t know him. The bald facts of the case 
would certainly have swayed them in the other direction 
had their prejudices not been stirred; but other issues 
determined their partisanship, and justice was made the 
football of contending interests. 

Between the hostile factions stood an unimportant group 
of neutrals. Of these Ackers was the most prominent. The 
majority were nester farmers who held sections of land 
within or adjoining the domains of the cattle kings and 
who smarted under long oppression and a host of wrongs. 
The professions were about evenly divided. In Buzzard 
Flats the minister, the doctor and the school-teacher were 
on Fisher’s side; in Espuela, where Kincaid was supreme, 
they lined up with Lafe. The cleavage followed similar 

(Continued on Page 27) 


The Raiders Got the Worst of This Encounter 


UPID nowadays plays his 
C little game against tremen- 

dous odds. There is the 
house shortage, for instance, and 
the high cost of fuel and food 
and Freneh hats. There are 
other minor oppositions, too, 
such as the wonderfully good 
time that everybody helps give 
a young bachelor. But it is the 
economic combination that com- 
bats Cupid most effectively; the 
wretched combination of low 
salaries and high prices which 
keeps many a hot-blooded young 
man from marrying when he 
wants to; leaves him hung up 
with nothing but work and hope 
for several years, during which 
his blood cools a little and he 
slowly begins to wonder if a man 
isn’t maybe better off single, 
after all. 

Or perhaps it is the girl who 
does the wondering. In the case 
of Keye and Anne, it was Anne 
who held back; Anne of the curly 
bobbed black hair; Anne of the 
many talents. The least of the 
talents was the only one which 
so far had proved remunerative. 
Anne was on the staff of Attire, 
the ultra-sophisticated fashion 
magazine which everybody buys now and 
then, ostensibly to find a way to make up 
Helen’s blue gingham, but really to glance 
over in order to feel that one is keeping in 
touch with everything which is new and 
smart and quite out of one’s reach. Anne 
wrote the little paragraphs of description 
which appear under the pictures of the 
season’s gowns. 

“Straw fringe, that daring novelty fresh from the Paris 
salons, renders unusual this simple frock of black organ- 
die,’”’ she would declare. Or ‘‘The slim little gown of 
Chantilly turns its back to show the full sweep of its flame- 
colored net cape, richly embroidered in tarnished silver.”’ 

For adding the skillful lure of just the right words to fit 
Attire’s smart illustrations, Anne received a very fair 
salary. Keye averaged, perhaps, half as much more with 
his whimsical Pucklike drawings. He had no haughty 
artistic unwillingness to supplement his income with 
purely commercial work, but it was an unmistakable fact 
that his soap-ad pictures and his calendar landscapes were 
as bad as his own kind of work was good. He could draw 
you a disapproving old gentleman watching the gambols 
of Spring—a half-gnomelike, half-sophisticated Spring, as 
fascinating a creature as ever was born of a drawing 
board—in a way to warm the very cockles of your heart; 
but his picture of a pretty girl washing out a Georgette 
blouse in Sparkling Suds Soap Flakes left you cold. 

Keye would get there, of course, along his own line in 
time, about the time probably that he was forty and Anne 
thirty-nine. 

They were considered prosperous young people. Keye 
had a small single room in the Allesden, an exclusive 
bachelor building; he had evening clothes—both full 
dress and dinner coat—and looked extremely well in 
them. He played a good game of tennis and golf and 
bridge, which pleased the men, and had an easy informal 
charm which pleased the women. 

If the slightest of Anne’s talents was the one which 
earned her salary, all the others were called into play when 
it came to spending it. She and Grace, an older widowed 
sister, had taken the cheapest and least desirable apart- 
ment in a studio building on West, Eleventh Street and 
proceeded to make it by far the most attractive. They 
had signed a long lease, however, so it remained the cheap- 
est. A tiny grand piano stood in one corner of the big 
living room. 

“We're buying it,’’ Anne laughingly declared, ‘‘a dollar 
down and a dollar a week till death closes the contract.” 

The piano, however, was the only expensive article in 
she entire apartment. The air of charm, of artistic luxury, 
was a triumph for Anne’s talents; a matter of the wide 
jnallow mirror hung opposite the windows in a way to 
make the living room seem half again as large and twice 
as bright; of low, graceful willow armchairs stained dull 
and dark to make one forget they were willow; of lamp 
shades made of a silk remnant as richly glowing as a 
stained-glass window; a matter of exquisite trifles, like the 
quaint brass samovar picked up at a bargain down near 
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“‘well,’”’ Anne Observed, “T Can't Play Against 
the Three of You’’ 


Williamsburg Bridge; the gleaming graceful candlesticks; 
the bowl in a shadowy corner, squat, unusual of line and 
true ox blood of color. There were a half dozen pictures— 
originals, of course—done by more successful friends of 
Keye’s or coaxed from the art editor of Attire. 

Anne could concoct the most wonderful Saturday-night 
feasts in her kitchenette, and while the oysters were baking 
in a piquant-sauced, crumb-sprinkled triumph of her own 
concoction she would come back to the living room, throw 
a handful of sea salt on the fire to make it burn in changing 
green-and-violet lights and sing a song or two at the tiny 
grand piano—gay dancing songs, ever so slightly Gallic, 
songs which were never dull yet never naughty. 

Then, too, Anne had a natural way with her clothes, and 
being on Attire had raised this to a talent. She never 
bought a suit which was not still smart in its third season; 
was never deceived into choosing a hat whose black-cherry 
trimming soon after became as common as plantain weeds 
in the spring. She was never too tired to slip trees into her 
shoes at night or spread out a damp veil so that it would 
dry trimly smooth. She wore washable gloves and they 
were always immaculate. She would buy an inexpensive 
handmade waist, add dull-rose embroidered dots, a touch 
of real Irish, and lo, it became a blouse—even one which 
looked as though it might justify being pronounced 
“plooze.”’ She could cloud her last year’s lilac-and-white- 
checked gingham with white organdie, add abelt of French- 

lue ribbon, a formal little boutonniére of deep-purple 
velvet pansies, and look like a sketch from Seen on the 
Turf and Surf Club Veranda in the June Attire. 

In short, Anne was what her old-fashioned grand- 
mother would have called a good manager, the ideal wife 
for an ambitious and talented young artist who could not 
as yet be called a good provider. 

There had been a time when Anne had not cared whether 
Keye could earn a living or not. It had begun the last 
evening of Keye’s Christmas vacation and had lasted 
through a breathless ecstatic spring. They were both very 
young then, twenty and twenty-one, and finding out for 
the first time that they were in love. It was a time of 
strange shy thrills, e* unbelievable blisses and poignant 
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new heartaches, and it came t 
max one lilae-scented night in. 
Keye had had Anne up for 
fraternity house party before cor 
ment, and of course there h 
a dance. They slipped out a 
first waltz. The violin notes sang 
sweetly after them, and float 
into the warm darkness of thes 
pus. Spring had come, a little 
fragrant clouds of fruit bloom ar 
The two found a rustic bene 
an oak—oh, even campus tre 
different near commencemen 
Anne had seen Keye t 
for the first time in the| 
and mystery of his ¢ 
gown. Forsome little ti 
were tensely silent. Key 
forward and twisted t 
of her little pink-taffe 
cing dress between his 
and finger. It was a ge 
once so longing and s¢ 
that Anne felt her your 
suddenly pulsing in h 
finger tips. Breathles; 
own daring, she laid h 
over his. 
“Sweetheart!” 
Keye’s arms were ab 
his lips against hers. §] 
feel his heart poundit| 
against her shoulder. 
“Oh, Keye!”’ 
The sing of the viol 
all about them, the mi 
suous sweetness of thi 
It was youth and love, 
rest of life a trillion mile 
It was sheer May magi 
Anne would have | 
Keye that night, as 
meant her to, and gone it blind with him to the edg 
world. But he did not ask her. Impractical thi 
was, he knew more of the world than she did, andh 
alas, that impracticality, carried far enough, isn 
decent. So he choked out his love for her, his lips b 
the softness of her neck; choked out his love, his mi 
at her sweetness, his promises of undying faithful 
After a while she fixed her hair, powdered hern 
they went in and waltzed the Good Night, Ladies, 
last college dance with some hundred other young 
who still had their way to make in the world. q 
May magic passed. 
It was two years later that Keye really prop 
Anne. He had a small-salaried job then, com 
artist for an advertising agency. But Anne had le 
little in the two years, and she was afraid to try il 
“Let’s wait a year,” she counseled, rubbing I 
cheek against his. ‘‘ You’ll surely have a raise in J 
and—well, I’ve seen what a terrible time Jim and. 
are having, and ——” 
Keye was too fearful himself to press her any, an 
two weeks later he was laid off through a falling off: 
he thanked the merciful Providence which had mad 
more cautious than it had him. ; 
It is proof that there really was an amazing di 
tween these two that, although it was two 
before Keye dared ask in marriage again, it 
Anne that he asked. He had something to te 
precarious, of course, as the offers of a free-lanci 
must needs be, but enough to take a chance on. G 
the May magic then, they might have made a go! 
But things had changed since the lilac-s 
Anne had her position on Attire; she was furnish 
apartment; she had bobbed her curly black 
learned to wear gray tulle and silver to match | 
instead of pink taffeta. 
“We'd be foolish to try it, Keye dear,’’ she sa 
course we might get along all right, as well a 
Miriam do, if I could keep right on with my p 
But when’’—being of a generation which do 
simple possibilities under the mock-modest veil 
circumstances-should-change?—‘“‘ what if there § 
babies?”’ 
“T’d take care of you some way,” Keye i 
bornly. ‘“‘Of course we’d have to move out of 
just near enough so that I could get in once or t¥ 
to see editors. We’d buy a little house.” 
“And I’d do the washing and you'd spend | 
time bailing out the cellar and mowing the 
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in the garden in a pair of old overshoes. You’d 
‘give up the Illustrators’ Club and I’d get a new 
hat every other year and we'd have to decide 
- we'd rather go to see the play that everybody’d 
Iking about or buy linoleum for the kitchen floor. 
er a little while we’d always decide on the lino- 


pe to keep making more all the time,” Keye said a 
fly. 

was quickly repentant. 

ourse you will, darling! Don’t I know that? If I 
now you would I’d say we might as well do it now 
ther time. Goodness knows, I’d rather have you 
Jeum than any other man and all the new plays! 
mn it’s just a matter of waiting a little while, don’t 
+t wrong. Let’s wait till we can do it right.” 

said nothing. 

jave a good time just as we are, don’t we, Keye?”’ 
axed, coming over to sit on the arm of his chair. 
each other all the time, people ask us everywhere 

Don’t—don’t you like being just sweethearts 

‘ Keye? ” 

ft shoulder cuddled against his rough tweed. Keye 

ta little hurt, but Anne was very dear to him. He 
jis arm around her waist. 

ap to you, honey,” he said. 

1 let’s’’—she twisted his short brown hair into two 

ks and kissed his forehead between them—“let’s 
weethearts a little longer.” 

“wasn’t as easy as it sounded. Nature’s idea of 

veethearts is a running pose. Catch the fleet 

‘nd try to hold it immovable for some six or seven 

lyou have what Keye and Anne slowly became— 

ag people likely at times to get on each other’s 


were times when Anne realized that Keye was 
selfish; when, for instance, he took the five- 
dollar prize for the best drawing submitted in the 
Magazine contest and went abroad to put in 
‘hs studying painting in Antwerp, leaving her 
work through the summer heat in New York. 
came home, his work so vastly improved, his 
‘to be with his sweet- 
iin so boyishly deli- 
‘at she forgave him 
spted the exquisite 
vandeau he brought 
yeace offering. 

ivere times, too, when 
ated Keye none too 
: one has had the 


eetheart for seven 
> naturally likes at 
‘xperiment a little in 
‘ums. She broke en- 
: with Keye some- 
_ demanded as rights 
once been sweet 


on rare occasions 
a little rude to him 
vers. 
main, though, they 
| very well together; 
1 play or a concert 
week, played tennis 
_ afternoons in the 
attended the art ex- 
in the winter, danced 
‘al both winter and 
| But they took to 
*h other “old dear,”’ 
of a winter Sunday 
‘then they came in 
lisk walk, and Anne 
I> sister in the little 
start supper, Keye, 
stalking around the 
‘ or strumming im- 


l'on the piano to hide 
“aess for Anne’s re- 
likely to stretch out 
uch and doze off, 
i sleeping till she 
i, impatiently to open 
{2-leg table and start 
ator. 

is getting much bet- 
| or his work now, but 
lary had doubled, 
jad both acquired a 
w table-d’héte din- 
-up apartments and 
» As two charming 
G:d young people, 
ved week-end invi- 
the summer, dinner 
bids in the winter, 
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Keye Had Been Short:Rationed on Sugar. 
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to return. Keye could afford to give an occasional theater 
party with a supper afterward at a midnight roof; could 
send Anne orchids to wear and call for her in a rented lim- 
ousine, so long as he did not have to pay for the slim little 
mauve French dress that she wore. Singly, they enjoyed a 
social position several notches higher in the scale of smart 
living than they could possibly maintain married, as a 
family with its own dignity and responsibilities to uphold. 

And each month brought its new necessities—necessities 
which had once seemed luxuries. They were learning 
slowly to depend upon all these things that marriage 
would cut them away from. Marriage, too, they were 
finding, was something which could be kept waiting 
indefinitely. Their life as it stood was not half bad. If it 
had lost something of romance, it had gained much of ease 
and comfort. As a matter of fact, the fall that Keye was 
twenty-nine and Anne twenty-eight, these two, economi- 
cally so much nearer, were in reality farther from marriage 
than they had been that penniless, glorious, mad May night. 

Then came Phyllis. 

When Cupid finds the cards stacked against him, as 
Keye and Anne and the economic system had them 
stacked, he is likely to have a trump of his own up his 
sleeve. ‘Up his sleeve”’ is, of course, a clumsy figure of 
speech when one recalls how Cupid is usually pictured as 
dressing. However, he has a hidden trump, and nine 
times out of ten it is a girl like Phyllis. 

He flings her triumphantly into the game, and the 
placid satisfied playing ceases at once. High cards lose 
their value. Players who have been content with their 
own hands count them over dubiously—and wonder. 
Young men realize with sudden fervent gratitude that 
they still are young; old men remember their first loves. 

Cupid plays into Nature’s hand oftener than idealists 
would -have us believe. He is concerned not half so much 
in seeing that each special John shall marry some particu- 
lar Jenny as in arranging for each John and Jenny to 
marry somebody. That is really Cupid’s little game. And 
when it comes to that, he could have no trump of surer 
play than a girl like Phyllis. 

Phyllis was twenty-two to Anne’s twenty-eight. And 
where Anne was smart, sophisticated, piquant, Phyllis was 
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Hungrily Unfastidious, He Devoured Phyllis’ Honeyed Words 
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all soft: soft of hair and eyes and voice; soft of manner; a 
velvety little person. With her large dark eyes and her 
corn-silk hair, she looked like an angel on an Easter card. 
She looked too helpless, too trusting, too guileless to be 
exposed to the cruel rigors of life. Men universally felt 
that she must be protected. 

As a matter of fact, Phyllis knew her way about. The 
helpless-looking angels usually do. She was as uncon- 
scionable a little flirt as ever kindled flames for the sheer 
fun of watching them burn. At first comparison she did 
seem young and guileless, considering Anne’s smart frocks 
and sophisticated ease of manner. But when it came to 
men it is likely that Phyllis at twenty-two already knew 
more than Anne would ever learn. She knew by instinct, 
for instance, that Keye was unconsciously hungry for 
adoration, for romance, for something which would make 
him feel powerful and young and impulsive. 

Keye met her at the young Van Sants’ one Friday 
evening, where he had taken Anne for bridge. It was the 
psychological moment. Keye had called for Anne, and as 
they walked up Fifth Avenue in the lamp-starred twilight 
they had come very near quarreling. Anne had started it 
by announcing casually that Earl Curwood, a more suc- 
cessful professional rival of Keye’s, had asked her to pour 
tea for him the next afternoon when he was having some 
people in to see some new pictures. 

“Does that let out our tennis again?’’ Keye asked. “Or 
can you play for an hour right after lunch if I can get a 
court then?” 

Anne shook her head regretfully. 

“T’ve got to get a manicure and violet ray treatment 
after I leave the office. All the other girls who’ll be at the 
tea are ladies of leisure. I don’t want to look like a weary 
woiking goil.”’ 

“What you need,’”’ Keye suggested inopportunely, ‘‘is 
more good, wholesome outdoor exercise and fewer violet 
rays.”’ 

Now, no woman really relishes being told by any man 
what she needs to improve her looks. Anne was no excep- 
tion to her sex. 

“You mean, Keye dear,”’ she suggested sweetly, “that 
what you need is somebody to play tennis with you to- 
morrow. Why not say what 
you mean?” 

Now, no man really relishes 
being brought up sharply, even 
if justly, like that. And Keye 
was no exception to his sex. 

“Suit yourself, of course,’’ 
he said loftily. ‘‘Only if you 
have got tired of tennis, it 
would be a little more consid- 
erate of you to say so instead 
of keeping me hung up of a 
Saturday afternoon expecting 
to play with you, then finding 
some excuse at eight o’clock 
Friday night.’ 

“I’m not finding some ex- 
cuse. I’m very much compli- 
mented at Mr. Curwood’s 
asking me to pour for him 
when he has so many more- 
important friends. You won’t 
have any trouble finding 
somebody to play with you 
to-morrow.” 

““You flatter me,’ 
Keye. 

It was no time for sarcasm. 
Anne hummed lightly and 
looked in the shop windows. 
She would have liked to think 
that Keye was jealous of 
Curwood’s having asked her, 
but she was afraid that he was 
merely piqued at being left 
with a Saturday afternoon on 
his hands. That was all, but 
they had arrived at the Van 
Sants’ decidedly edgy at each 
other. 

Then Keye met Phyllis. 
She was Van Sant’s much 
younger sister, and had come 
to spend a month in New 
York. Her dress was some 
fluffy thing of rose color be- 
longing to the small-town- 
dressmaker phase through 
which Anne had passed tri- 
umphantly years ago. But it 
made Phyllis look like one of 
the dolls that the Germans 
have at last stopped manu- 
facturing because they are too 
pretty to be lifelike. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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N MONDAY Mrs. Egg 
() put her husband on the 

eastbound express with 
many orders. He was not to 
annoy Adam by kissing him 
when they met, if they met in 
public. He was to let Adam 
alone in the choice of civil dress, 
if Adam wanted to change his 
naval costume in New York. 
He was not to get lost in Brook- 
lyn, as he had done before. He 
was to visit the largest moving- 
picture theaters and report the 
best films on his return. She 
made sure that Egg had her 
written list of lesser commands 
safe in his wallet, then folded 
him to her bosom, sniffled, and 
patted him up the steps of the 
coach. 

A red-haired youth leaned 
through an open window and 
inquired, ‘‘Say, lady, would you 
mind tellin’ me just what you 
weigh?” 

“‘T ain’t been on the scales in 
years, bub,’ said Mrs. Egg 
equably; ‘not since about when 
you was born. Does your 
mamma ever wash out your 
mouth with soap?” 

An immediate chorus of 
laughter broke from the plat- 
form’ loungers. The train jerked 
forward. The youth pulled in 
hishead. Mrs. Egg stood puffing 
triumphantly with her hands on 
her hips. 

““Tt’s a shame,” the baggage- 
master told her, “that a lady 
can’t be kind of—kind of ——” 


“Fat,” said Mrs. Egg; “‘and 
bein’ tall makes it worse. All 


*ve always been 
tall.- When we get fat we’re 
holy shows. But if that kid’s 
mother’d done her duty by him 
he’d keep his mouth shut.” 

The dean of the loungers put 
in, ‘‘Your papa was always 
skinny, Myrtle.” 

““T can’t remember him 
much,” Mrs. Egg panted, “but 
he looks skinny in his pictures. 
Well, I got to get home. There’s 
a gentleman coming over from 
Ashland to look at a bull.” 

She trod the platform toward the motor at the hitching 
rails, and several loungers came along gallantly. Mrs. Egg 
cordially thanked them as she sank into the driving Seat, 
settled her black straw hat and drove off. 

Beholding two of her married daughters on the steps of 
the drug store, she stopped the car and shouted: ‘Hey, 
girls, the fleet’s gettin’ in to-morrow. Your papa’s gone to 
meet Dammy. I just shoved him on the train. By gee! 
I forgot to tell him he-was to fetch home—no, I wrote that 
down—well, you come out to supper Wednesday night.”’ 

“But can Dammy get discharged all in one day?” a 
daughter asked. 

Mrs. Egg had no patience with such imbecility. She 
snapped, ‘‘ Did you think they’d discharge him a foot at a 
time, Susie?’’ and drove on up the street, where horse- 
chestnuts were ready to bloom, appropriately, since Adam 
was fond of the blossoms. She stopped the ear five times 
to tell boys that Adam would be discharged to-morrow, 
and made a sixth stop at the candy shop, where a clerk 
brought out a chocolate ice cream with walnut sauce. He 
did this mechanically. Mrs. Egg beamed at him, although 
the fellow was a newcomer and didn’t know Adam. 

““My boy’ll be home Wednesday,” she said, giving the 
dish back. 

“Been in the Navy three-four years, ain’t he?”’ 

Mrs. Egg sighed. ‘‘April 14, 1917. He was twenty-one 
las’ week, so he gets discharged soon as the fleet hits New 
York. My gee, think of Dammy being twenty-one!”’ 

She drove on, marveling at time, and made her seventh 
stop at the moving-picture theater. The posters of the new 
feature film looked dull. The heavily typed list of the 
current-events weekly took her sharp eye. She read, 
“Rome Celebrates Anniversary— Fleet Sails from Guanta- 
namo,” and chuckled. She must drive in to see the picture 
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“Here Y’are, Mamma.”’ Mrs. Egg Swung About. 


Pajamas, a Hand Locked on'‘Either of its Elbows 


of the fleet. She hadn’t time to stop now, as lunch would 
be ready. Anyhow, night was the time for movies. She 
drove on and the brick business buildings gave out into a 
dribble of small frame cottages, mostly shabby. Edith 
Webb was coming out of her father’s gate. 

Mrs. Egg made an eighth halt and yelled, “Hey, Edie, 
Dammy’!] be home Wednesday night,” for the pleasure of 
seeing the pretty girl flush. Adam had taken Edith to 
several dances at Christmas. Mrs. Egg chuckled as the 
favored virgin went red, fingering the top of the gatepost. 
Edith would do. In fact, Edith was suitable, entirely. 

“Well, I’m glad,” the girl said. ‘“‘Oh, say, was it our 
house or the next one you used to live in? Papa was won- 
dering last night.” 

“Tt was yours,”’ Mrs. Egg declared; ‘‘and thank your 
stars you’ve got a better father than I had, Edie. Yes, 
right here’s where I lived when I was your age and helped 
mamma do sewin’, and sometimes didn’t get enough to eat. 
I wonder if that’s why—well, anyhow, it’s a solid-built 
house. I expect Dammy’ll call you up Wednesday night.” 
She chuckled immensely and drove on again. 

From the edge of town she passed steadily a quarter of a 
mile between her husband's fields. His cows were grazing 
in the pastures. His apple trees were looking well. The 
red paint of his monstrous water tanks soothed her by 
their brilliance. A farmhand helped her out of the car 
and she took the shallow veranda steps one at a time, a 
little moody, wishing that her mother was still alive to see 
Adam’s glory. However, there were six photographs of 
Adam about the green sitting room in various uniforms, 
and these cheered her moment of sorrow. They weren’t 
altogether satisfactory. “His hard size didn’t show in 
single poses. He looked merely beautiful. Mrs. Egg 
sniffled happily, patting the view of Adam in white duck. 
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The enlarged snapsh 
trayed him sitting a 
turret gun. It was the 
the lot, although he 
taller in wrestling tig’ 
that picture worried h 
had always been afraid 
might kill someone in’ 
tling match. She t¢ 
white-duck photograph 
and propped it agai 
pitcher of iced milk. 

“Tt’ll be awful gett 
clothes,” she told th 
“except shoes. Thank 
feet ain’t as big as thi 
him! Say, remind me 
a coconut cake in the 
in the big pan. He ]j 
better when they’re two 
days old so the icin’s 
spread into the cake, |’ 
a cake on with his pz 
Mr. Egg always drops t 
much. It does sem — 
doorbell rang. Mrs. Eg 
her mouth and com 
““Prob’ly that gentlem 
Ashland to look at that] 
It does seem a shame fo 
inatmealtimes. Well,g 
in, Sadie.” 

The cook went out 
the sitting room and d 
hall. Mrs. Egg patted | 
hair, sighed at her thi 
and got up. The cool 
mingled with a drawlin 
tone. Mrs. Egg dran 
milk and waited an an 
ment. The cook cameb 
the dining room and J) 
set down the milk 
saying, ‘Why, Sadie!” 

““He—he says he 
father, Mis’ Egg.” 

After a moment J 
said, “Stuff and rubbid 
father ain’t been seen si 
What’s the fool look i 

‘‘ Awful tall—kindas 
bald ——”? 

A tremor went do 
Egg’s back. She walkec 
the sitting room ani 
sunny hall. The fron 
open. Against the app! 
appeared a black lengt 
by a gleam. The sun sparkled on the old man’s 
A shivering memory recalled that her father’s 
been thin. His dark face slid into a mass Of 
furrows as Mrs. Egg approached him. 

He whispered, ‘‘I asked for Myrtle Packer do 
the station. An old feller said she was mar 
Egg. You ain’t Myrtle?” 

“T’m her,” said Mrs. Egg. b 

Terrible cold invaded her bulk. She laced I 
across her breast and gazed at the twisting face. 

The whisper continued: ‘‘ They tell me your 
in the cem’tery, Myrtle. I’ve come home to lay 
of her. I’m grain for the grim reaper’s sickle. 
we shan’t be divided; and I’ve walked half the 
Texas. Don’t expect you’d want to kiss me 
awful like her, Myrtle.” 1 

Tears rolled out of his eyes down his hollow 
which seemed almost black between the high k 
pointed chin quivered. He made a wavering” 
both hands and sat down on the floor. Behind 
the cook sobbed aloud. A farmhand stood on 
by the outer steps, looking in. Mrs. Egg shiv 
old man was sobbing gently. His head oscillat 
polish repelled her. He had abandoned her moth 

“Mamma died, back in 1910,’ she said. “ 
well 4 F 

The sobbing was thin and weak, like an al 
murmur. It pounded her breast. j 

She stared at the ancient dusty suitcase on 
and said, ‘“‘Come up from Texas, have you?” 

““There’s no jobs lef’ for a man seventy-six ye 
Myrtle, except dyin’. I run a saloon in San Ant 
the Plaza. Walked from Greenville, Mississipp1 } 
Rock. An old lady give me carfare, there, when! 
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n’ home to my wife that I’d treated so bad. 
lenty Christians in Arkansaw. And they’ve 


yn the old Presbyterian church your mamma 


married in.” 
last year. Sadie, take Mr. Packer’s bag up to 
room. Stop cryin’, papa.” 
se against her will. She could not let him sit on 
obbing any longer. His gleaming head afflicted 
jad a queer emotion. This seemed most unreal. 
yall wavered like a flashing view in a film. 
arn’d be a fitter place for me, daughter. 
” 
all right, papa. You better go up and lie down, 
ll fetch you up some lunch.” 
d was warm and lax. Mrs. Egg fumbled with 
yment and let it fall. He passed up the stairs, 
jis head. Mrs. Egg heard the cook’s sympathy 
yove, and leaned on the wall and thought of 
ring home Wednesday night. She had told him 
J times that he mustn’t gamble or mistreat 
chew tobacco “like your Grandfather Packer 
| here was Grandfather Packer, ready to wel- 
n home! 
nhand strolled off, outside, taking the seed of 
It would be in town directly. : 
mmy,” she said, ‘“‘and I wanted everything nice 
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ill hall her one sob sounded like a shout. Mrs. 
ed back to the dining room and drank a full 
k to calm herself. 

e can’t eat nothin’, Mis’ Egg,’ the cook re- 
at he’d like a cup of tea. It’s real pitiful. He’s 
Twenty-third Psalm to himself. Wasted to a 
asked if Mr. Egg was as Christian an’ forbearin’ 
ebbe he could eat some buttered toast.” 

d see, Sadie; and don’t bother me. I got to 
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ght steadily, eating cold rice with cream and ap- 
fermemory of Packer wasslim. He hadspanked 
ing ink on his diary. He had been a carpenter. 
‘s were all dead. He had run off with a hand- 
ish servant girl in 1882, leaving her mother to 
ving. What would the county say? Mrs. Egg 
d recoiled from duty. Perhaps she would get 
tering bald head and the thin voice. It was 
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_ She Stood Tp. The View Enlarged. Adam Jerked His Black Head to His Opponent —and 


all most unreal. Her mother had so seldom talked of the 
runaway that Mrs. Egg had forgotten him as possibly alive. 
And here he was! What did one do with a prodigal father? 
With a jolt she remembered that there would be roast veal 
for supper. 

At four, while she was showing the Ashland dairyman 
the bull calf, child of Red Rover VII and Buttercup IV, 
Mrs. Egg saw her oldest daughter’s motor sliding across 
the lane from the turnpike. It held all three of her female 
offspring. Mrs. Egg groaned, drawling commonplaces to 
her visitor, but he stayed a full hour, admiring the new 
milk shed and the cider press. When she waved him 
good-by from the veranda she found her daughters in a 
stalwart group by the sitting-room fireplace, pink eyed and 
comfortably emotional. They wanted to kiss her. Mrs. 
Egg dropped into her particular mission chair and grunted, 
batting off embraces. 

“T suppose it’s all over town? It’d travel fast. Well, 
what d’you think of your grandpapa, girls?”’ 

“Don’t talk so loud, mamma,” one daughter urged. 

Another said, ‘‘He’s so tired he went off asleep while he 
was telling us how he nearly got hung for shooting a man 
in San Antonio.” 

Mrs. Egg reached for the glass urn full of chocolate 
wafers on the table and put one in her mouth. She re- 
marked, “‘I can see you’ve been havin’ a swell time, girls. 
A sinner that repenteth td 

“Why, mamma!”’ 

“Listen,” said Mrs. Egg; ‘‘if there’s going to be any 
forgiving done around here, it’s me that’ll do it. You girls 
was raised with all the comforts of home and then some. 
You never helped anybody do plain sewin’ at fifteen cents a 
hour nor had to borrow money to get a decent dress to be 
married in. This thing of hearin’ how he shot folks and 
kept a saloon in Texas is good as a movie to you. It don’t 
set soeasy onme. I’m old and tough. And I’ll thank you 
to keep your mouths shut. Here’s Dammy comin’ home 
Wednesday out of the Navy, and all this piled up on me. 
I don’t want every lazyjake in the county pilin’ in here to 
hear what a bad man he’s been, and dirty the carpets up. 
Dammy likes things clean. I’m a better Christian than a 
lot of folks I ean think of, but this looks to me like a good 
deal of a bread-and-butter repentance. Been devourin’ his 
substance in Texas and come home to ——” 

“Oh, mamma, your own papa!”’ 
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“That’s as may be. My own mamma busted her eye- 
sight and got heart trouble for fifteen mortal years until 
your papa married me and gave her a home for her old age, 
and never a whimper out of her, neither. She’s where she 
can’t tell me what she thinks of him and I dunno what to 
think. But I’ll do my own thinkin’ until Dammy and your 
papa gets back and tell me what they think. This is your 
papa’s place—and Dammy’s. It ain’t a boardin’ house 
for ——” 

“Oh, mamma!”’ 

“And it’s time for my nap.” 

Susan, the oldest daughter, made a tremulous protest. 
“He’s seventy-six years old, mamma, and whatever he’s 
done ——” 

“For a young woman that talked pretty loud of leavin’ 
her husband when he came home kind of. lit up from a club 
meetin’ ——” Mrs. Egg broke in. Susan collapsed and 
drew her gloves on hastily. Mrs. Egg ate another choco- 
late wafer and resumed: ‘‘This here’s my business—and 
your papa’s and Dammy’s. I’ve got it in my head that 
that movie weekly picture they had of Buttercup Four 
with her price wrote out must have been shown in San 
Antonio. And you'll recollect that your papa and me stood 
alongside her while that fresh cameraman took the picture. 
If I was needin’ a meal and saw I’d got a well-off son-in- 
law ——” 

“Mamma,” said Susan, “‘you’re perfectly cynical.” 

Mrs. Egg pronounced, “‘I’m forty-five years of age,’’ and 
got up. 

The daughters withdrew. Mrs. Egg covered the choco- 
late urn with a click and went into the kitchen. Two- 
elderly farnmthands went out of the porch door as she 
entered. 

Mrs. Egg told the cook: “Least said, soon’st mended, 
Sadie. Give me the new cream. I guess I might’s well 
make some spice cookies. Be pretty busy Wednesday. 
Dammy likes ’em a little stale.” 

“Mis’ Egg,” said the cook, “‘if this was Dammy that’d 
kind of strayed off and come home sick in his old age a 

“Give me the cream,”’ Mrs. Egg commanded, and was 
surprised by the fierceness of her own voice. “‘I don’t need 
any help seein’ my duty, thanks!”’ 

At six o’clock her duty became highly involved. A friend 
telephoned from town that the current-events weekly. at 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Rockefeller, but the current appellation in use 

sub rosa by the clerical force was the diminu- 
tive “J. D.”’ I never knew anyone to enter an office 
so quietly as Mr. Rockefeller. He seemed almost to 
have had a coat of invisibility. He never permitted himself 
to be hurried, and in a negotiation or trade to attempt to 
crowd him was fatal. 

One day a man who had a horse to sell intimated that 
unless he bought it at that price and on that day another 
man stood ready to buy. His answer was: “All right, let 
him have the horse. I don’t wish to buy.” 

He was a man of infinite patience. He could wait. He 
could tire the other man out. I remember that one time 
a gentleman presented a proposition to him and after an 
interval of a few days called with reference to it. It was 
explained to him that Mr. Rockefeller had been very 
busy, and that his attention would be called to the matter 
at the first opportunity. He chose to take umbrage. 

“Mr. Rockefeller promised to look over my papers,”’ he 
said, ‘““and I want to know his decision.” 

The message was carried to Mr. Rockefeller. Without 
comment he took the papers from his desk, and without 
opening them held them under his chin, and with a 
twinkle in his eye said, ‘‘Tell the gentleman that I have 
looked over his papers and that I do not care to do any- 
thing about the matter.” 

His method of getting business attended to was the 
aeme of simplicity. Unfinished business—letters, tele- 
grams, memos, and so on—was 
placed in a pile on the right- 
hand side of his desk. He would 
take up the first paper that 
came to hand, give an answer 
or issue his instructions to 
someone else competent to 
handle it, and when the matter 
was off his mind the papers 
were handed over to be filed. 
If the paper could not be imme- 
diately attended to he turned 
it upside down on the left-hand 
side of the desk. When the 
pile at the right side was de- 
molished he would turn the 
pile at the left right side up 
and transfer it to the right- 
hand side to be taken up again 
on the following day. In later 
days nothing was left on his 
desk but the desk pad, a blot- 
ter, pen, ink and pencils. 

In still more recent years he 
was not obliged to come to the 
office at all. In the very early 
days of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany it was very different. 
Then I have seen him come to 
the office with his left cuff 
marked all over with the memos 
of things that had occurred to 
him while riding downtown on 
the elevated. 


\ YARIOUS names have been given to Mr. 
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IS memory was tenacious. 

He once told me that his 
method was to repeat over and 
over several times anything 
that he especially wanted to 
remember, and also to listen 
intently and try to impress at 
- once upon his memory when 
and where anything important 
was said to him. 

“Tt is very important to re- 
member what other people tell 
you, not so much what you 
yourself already know. Let the 
other fellow talk.” 

Most important of all, in the 
early days he made it a prac- 
tice to review in his mind at 
the end of the day the special 
business of that day. 

It is difficult to realize to-day 
that anybody ever doubted the 
success of the Standard Oil 
Company; but I recalla discus- 
sion in which one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the company 
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wanted to sell his stock, because he did not believe that 
the oil in the oil regions of Pennsylvania could last much 
longer, and then all their cars and stills would be only 
so much junk. Mr. Rockefeller’s statement to me throws 
light upon his early opinion of Standard Oil and its possi- 
bilities. 

“Commodore Vanderbilt has all his money in ties and 
rails and cars which wear out and have to be continually 
replaced. Others have fortunes in ships or houses which 
deteriorate; others in goods and merchandise that change 
or decay. I guess Standard Oil will make me my fortune. 
I'll just stick to that.” 

After the discovery of the great ore deposits on the 
Mesaba range shipments were made to the lower lake ports 
on vessels already owned and operated by various shipping 
men. It soon became a question of business policy with 
Mr. Rockefeller whether to continue to pay exorbitant 
and increasing prices for the vessels required to move the 
ore or to build his own fleet. After careful analysis the 
decision to build was made, and accordingly an ironclad 
agreement and specifications were drawn up for the con- 
struction of one large steel steamer and for one consort, or 
barge. The contract and specifications were submitted 
to each of the twenty-two shipbuilding yards on the 
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business, as it was generally recognized | 
probability other vessels would be reqy 
this first one was built. Such rivalry for : 
led to hair-splitting figures, and the regy); 
naming of the lowest possible bids from all ¢} 
When all the bids had been received and Toute 
fide and duly signed, each bid was accepted simult 
by telegram. Then it was discovered that every ¢ 
twenty-two shipbuilding yards was ruildineal 
a barge for Mr. Rockefeller at the lowest possi) 
titive prices—a fleet in all of forty-four great ore 
vessels. This became’the Bessemer Steamship | 
which eventually became part and parcel of th 
States Steel Corporation when it was formed 
Morgan. 
Mr. Rockefeller was a man easily approach 
to talk with anybody. This is quite contrary to: 
opinion of him, for many people look upon him as 
because of his exclusiveness, which was forced 1 
as a protection from unwarranted intrusion. i 
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O PRONOUNCED was this opinion that: 
dent once said to me: “‘ We never see Mr. RB 
He does not mingle with us in clubs and soeia 
and so we have come to look upon him as a 
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VI 
O ENDERLY and his two associates, Pondevero 
'd Hollister, liked the power they had—enjoyed it. 
hen they were successful in their campaigns—they 
srses—they were the political masters of almost a 
| million people, dominating the majority party, 
eby the Government. They made a careful show 
democratic in their operations, but in reality were 
‘ie. 

men had come to consider the presidency, when 
heir men had it, as an appanage of their tripartite 
tion, and used it as such, discreetly but effec- 
They looked on the occupancy of the White House 
ponent as a period for preparation for the recovery 
own control of what they he!d to be their rightful 
‘ficent sphere of influence. They had no delusions 
smselves. They knew they could not be elected 
't, any of them, because they were bosses, but they 
od that as the offset for their power and position. 
was nothing crass or dictatorial about their 
‘of White House control. Those were predicated 
ce on the influence they used in nominating the 
8, and buttressed by a skillfully imparted and 
ed sense of that great obligation in the mind of the 
‘ted. They rarely went further than suggestion 
‘wary about much of that, reserving their in- 
or important matters and not dissipating it in a 
2 of minor applications. 

er, if their man in the White House developed an 
$ independence in important matters they had 
‘punishing him that were effective. They were 
jough in their organization and support in the 
‘hold up any administration they saw fit to hold 
‘xpert enough in their politics to give the Presi- 
alizing sense of their power and motives without 
‘to either threats or intimidations. They were 
‘esourceful, scientific politicians, and the means 
n justified the end on every occasion where the 
{ to justify the means. 

tere not without vigilant opposition, both within 
‘party and without, but they used the organiza- 
h to hold their lines together, and distributed 
‘and legislative favors for loyalty with dis- 
yn. They were in touch with the chief financial 
ing sources, and thereby held control of the cam- 
4sts. They were liberal in their allotments of 
elections and reélections of useful men. Their 
sets of solicitous attention were neither proved 
‘ir avowed enemies. They had their methods for 
heir friends, and they had written off their 
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in they looked after most sedulously were such as 
, who though nominally of the organization were 
lly parts of its machinery. Of these there were 
were playing politics themselves, and who made 
( gestures and staged opposition shows for the 
f securing inducements for renewed regularity; 
‘new these intimately and considered the price of 
yort an incidental expense of the game. Such 
mstable, however, whose independence was real 
mercenary, held their close attention, for they 
qat in these men there was always the poten- 
rouble and, it might be, defeat. 
¢ know just how to figure that man Constable,”’ 
\id to Hollister. “He gives me the impression of 
‘wn Buddha, you know, instead of a captain 
itting with his hands in his lap and looking at us 
t ironical and penetrating eyes of his and with 
smile of his, as if he was on to us to the last 
_and one of these days might rise up and spill 
‘mows. He makes me nervous. I’ve got the 
every one of the rest of them, but this chap 
He’s polite and friendly, and usually regular, 
time I know that he sees clearly into the inside 
ae, and it amuses him.”’ 
that’s better than having it enrage him,” 
dilister comfortably. 


I’d rather have a man abusing me 
” 


com- 


‘ing at me. 
U are seeing thin 
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gives me the creeps to think 
he might get after us one of 
these days. Fancy what he 
could do with us as subjects.” 

“Yes,” answered Hollister, 
“and fancy what we can do 
with him as an 
object. Be 
calm. He’ll be 
all right. Take 
my word for it 
and be com- 
forted. How 
does Pon rank 
him now, since 
he’s been cul- 
tivating him?” 

ae On 
talks of him __ 
as able and “ 
thinks of him 
as ambigu- 
ous.” 

‘*Well, 
Promnmasy a 
judge,’ 
laughed Hol- 
lister. “‘He’sthe 
Grand Panjan- 
drum of ambi- 
guity himself.’ 

SAG the 
same,” insisted 
Enderly, ‘‘you 
bear Constable 
in mind. He’s 
far from being 
subject to or- 
ganization dis- 
cipline and 
restraint. He 
may run out on us any time, and if he does he has it in 
him to make trouble.” 

“So have we it in us to make trouble,” Hollister re- 
plied. “Forget it, I tell you. There are forty ways of 
handling that gentleman if he gets gay.”’ 

Hollister’s telephone rang. 

“Tt’s Turnbull,” he said after he had boomed an “All 
right” into the transmitter. ‘‘He says there is to be a meet- 
ing of our fellows on the Steering Committee over in his 
room and wants us to come.” 

“What’s on?’’ asked Enderly as he rose from his chair. 

“Turnbull didn’t say.” 

“ Might be this very Constable and that bill of his for the 
regulation of corporations. He’s been stewing about a lot 
lately.” 

“What about that?” asked Hollister. “We reported it 
out from the committee for him, didn’t we, and put it on 
the calendar?” 

“We did all that, but if you will reflect a moment you 
will recall that we had it reported out by a strict party 
vote, without recommendations, and the place on the 
calendar it occupies will give it a chance in about four 
years and six months.” 

“Wuh,” was Hollister’s only comment. 

The two men walked through the corridors to Turnbull’s 
room and found Turnbull and four others there—majority 
members of the Steering Committee, that unlisted but 
most puissant committee that lays out the work of the 
Senate, expedites or sidetracks business, smothers or vital- 
izes bills, guards, conserves and controls the calendar, and 
generally runs the machinery, and’ always with acute 
attention to the political requirements of the majority. 

“What’s on the aggregate mind of this distinguished 
assemblage?’’ asked Hollister after he and Enderly had 
found chairs. 

“Constable’s corporation bill,’ Turnbull replied. “He’s 
been raising hell about it for a week. Wants a better place 
on the calendar, and insists we shall expedite it. He’s 
coming in presently to talk about it. I thought it might be 
well to get together beforehand and talk a bit ourselves.”’ 

“T told you,” said Enderly, turning to Hollister. 

“Yes, and I told you too. That bill of Constable’s is 
impossible from our angle, and he ought to know it.” 

“He doesn’t seem to,’”’ continued Turnbull. ‘He says 
his plan is most popular with the people and that it will do 
a lot of good.” 


“Well, Pon’s a Judge,”’ 
Laughed Hollister. ‘‘He’s the Grand 
Panjandrum of Ambiguity Himself’’ 


“That depends on his definition of good,” said 
Enderly. ‘‘The trouble with that bill, from the view- 
point of our party necessities, is that it is entirely too 
proletarian in its benefactions. It may bring some joy 
to the people or purport to, but what it will do to the 
corporations and the incorporators thereof, as they tell 
; it to me, will be horrible to contemplate, from 
two angles—the angle of the men who have 
their money invested in these enterprises, 
and the angle of our organization when we 
come to ask them for the usual campaign 
supportif we pass the bill. It rains the riches 
of corporation regulation into the laps of the 
people, no doubt, but it won’t rain any riches 
into our laps when we want 
contributions—none at all.” 

“T have no objection to the 
bill,” said Cornwall, “but it 
comes at the wrong time. We’ve 
got a presidential campaign 
coming on, and we shall need 
our friends. Why can’t he wait 
and stick it in at the beginning 
of an administration instead of 
at the end? Then those it hits 
would have time to recover 
from their soreness before we 
need them again. That’s the 
politics of it.” 

“That is our politics of it, 
you mean, Cornwall,” returned 
Turnbull. “Unfortunately, our 
politics and Constable’s don’t 
seem to jibe in this matter. He 
says the bill will strengthen us 
with the people.” 

“That’s true too,’’ com- 
mented Westacott, “and I 
can’t see why there isn’t a 
chance to work it that way. 
Why not propitiate Constable by giving his bill a good 
calendar place and having all hands talk about it; make a 
gesture with it for public effect, toll it along until the last 
days of the session, and then to our extreme regret be forced 
unwillingly to let it die in the smother of unfinished busi- 
ness, despite our efforts tosaveit? That would appease the 
people if we make our efforts seem like the real thing, which 


we can; keep our hands clean, gratify our friends, and 
ought to satisfy Constable. He’ll get his out of it.’ 

“Tt depends on’ what Constable thinks his is,’’ observed 
Enderly. 

“Oh, he’s no different from any of 
friends of the people,’’ sneered Hollister. 
public mention as a fearless champion ¢ 

“T am not so sure about that,” Enderly said. “Nor am 


I so sure we can impose on Constable with those old, even 
if sometimes effective, methods Westacott advocates. 
Those tricks might not work.” 

“He’s due now,” cautioned Turnbull. “I think 

“Senator Constable is here,’’ interrupted a messenger 
who came from the outer room. 

“Ask him to come in,” said Turnbull. 

“Don’t be rough, Henry,” Enderly whispered to Hollis- 
ter. “‘Let me handle him.”’ 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” said Constable, a big, 
broad-shouldered, clear-eyed, ruddy-faced man of forty- 
two or three. He sat down at the long table across from 
Enderly, and looked around, smiling and affable. ‘All 
here but Senator Pondeverg, I observe. I regret his 
absence, for it had been my hope to present my case to the 
influential trinity that controls our legislative destinies.” 
He bowed to Enderly and then to Hollister. 

Enderly returned the bow. “You flatter us,’”’ he said, 
“but even if we admit your assumption, which, of course, 
modesty forbids, a two-thirds representation is pretty good 
in these busy days.” 

“T fancy you are busy,” returned Constable, smiling, 
“and I shall not detain you long. I suppose, Senator 
Turnbull, you have told the senators why I asked for this 
opportunity to come before them?”’ 

“T have.” 

“In that case, and with your permission, I shall proceed 
to say what I have to say.” 

“We shall be glad to hear you.” 

Constable took two or three papers from his pocket and 
laid them on the table before him, lighted a cigar and 
settled back in his chair. He began his argument in a con- 
versational tone, and continued calmly and evenly until 
he had finished, without gesture or declamation, but with 
an earnestness that did not escape his hearers. He went 
briefly into the development of the great trusts and com- 
binations of capital that had marked the previous ten 
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years of American business, dis- 
claimed any hostility to the corpo- 
rations as such, and admitted that 
they. were not only a natural and 
necessary outgrowth of American j 
business conditions but a tremen- 
dous factor in American prosperity 
and financial supremacy. He said 
his bill was not aimed at the com- 
bination or corporation idea, but at 
the methods that had been devel- 
oped after the combination idea 
had been applied. He cited many 
instances to show that these com- 
binations had been used to increase 
prices of necessities to the people, 
not because there was an increase 

in the cost of production, for the 
primary reason for the combination 

was to decrease production cost, but 

in order that the men controlling 

the combinations might augment 

their profits thereby—make the 

people pay. 

Constable said there were various 
state restrictions and regulations, 
and these were good so far as they 
went, but what was needed was a 
law by Congress that would bring about 
Federal regulation, especially as the most 
pernicious of the corporations were engaged 
in interstate commerce and thereby sub- 
ject to Federal supervision. He sketched 
the provisions of his bill and said its effect 
would be to protect the consumers, the peo- 
ple, and insure them reasonable prices. 
Otherwise it would bring to the courts the 
offenders who persisted in mulcting the 
consumers, and provided explicit and 
drastic penalties for nonobservance of its 
stipulations. 

‘“Therefore, senators,’ he concluded, 
“and particularly you, Senator Enderly, 
and you, Senator Hollister, I ask that my bill be given 
a workable place on the calendar and that the organ- 
ization get behind and assist. The economic justice of 
the measure must appeal to you. What do you think 
about it, Senator Enderly?”’ 

“T have no doubt that there is considerable eco- 
nomic basis for what the senator asserts,’’ Enderly 
replied; ‘‘but unfortunately at the present time we 
are compelled to treat some of the ills of the people 
with politics rather than with economics.” 

“Politics is a quack remedy,’’ said Constable. 

“Possibly, but it is our only practical remedy in 
this case. It would be a mistake to press the bill 
to passage just on the eve of a presidential election.” 

“Tt, would be a mistake not to,’’ urged Constable, 
who was leaning forward now, with his eyes fixed intently 
on Enderly, “‘a fatal mistake, in my opinion; and you have 
been in politics too long, senator, not to know that the 
mistakes of your opponent are the foundation for your own 
good repute in the minds of the people. The people would 
not consider this a mistake. On the contrary, it will be 
our mistake if we do not take up the matter, because we 
have no monopoly on it. There is no reason why the oppo- 
sition cannot urge such a measure, and if they do and we 
oppose it or do not press this bill, the reaction will be 
against us.” . 

“That may be true, also, but you overlook the fact that 
the opposition has not presented such a measure, and that 
part of your argument is hypothetical—a bridge we need 
not cross until we come to it, and I do not think it is before 
us. Even assuming that we are faced with the two-sided 
contingency—that it will be a mistake to press it, which I 
maintain, and a mistake not to, which you assert—it is our 
party and political duty to decide which mistake will have 
the lesser consequences, and make that one.”’ 

“Why would it be a mistake to press it?’ asked 
Constable. 

“Because it isn’t necessary,’” Enderly replied. “Now, 
Constable, let me tell you something, in which my friends 
here will bear me out. There is no man in politics who has a 
keener appreciation of the unrest among the people, nor of 
the fact that that unrest is due, in some measure, to dissatis- 
faction with the operations of party politics. I believe 
thoroughly in making a careful assay of that unrest, of 
finding the causes for it and of removing those causes if 
that can be done, and I think it can. I am taking steps in 
that direction now, as my friends will testify, but to bring 
those reforms about our party must remain in power. To 
remain in power we must win the ceming presidential 
election. To win that election we must have funds, and a 
lot of them. 

“The matter of electing a president is no longer the sim- 
ple one of presenting a candidate to the people and asking 
them to hurrah and vote for him. It is a great business 
enterprise that requires large and legitimate financing. 
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The only place we can get money is where money is. If we 
do not get money we cannot wim, for tremendous drafts 
are made on us for publicity, organization and other 
necessary expense. These men at whom this bill strikes 
have been our friends for many years. It is our duty to 
consider their interests somewhat. After we have elected 
our president and have four years to work in, we can 
study this corporation matter and, I have no doubt, 
provide for a supervision and 
regulation that shall be equi- 
table to both the corporations 
and the people. Nobody will 
be hurt by the delay, and 
snapshot consideration of this 
question will bring us to dis- 
aster.” 

“T do not concede dis- 
aster,’ said Constable. ‘The 
people are thinking of these 
matters. They demand relief. 
If we take this step in the 
direction of that relief they 
‘willsupportus. If they think 
we are fooling them, all the 
campaign funds in the uni- 
verse won’t save us.” 

“There is some truth in 
that,’ Enderly replied; “but 
I think you will admit that if 
we are in a position wherein 
we can assure the people, and 
prove to them that we are re- 
gardful of their necessities, 
and where, also, we can get 
our campaign funds, we shall 
be invincible.” 

“But this corporation 
abuse is the greatest they 
suffer.” 

“There’s room for debate 
there.”’ 

“Not with me,’’ Constable 
asserted. “I have spent a 
long time on this subject, in- 
vestigating it without preju- 
dice, and I think my bill is 
imperative if we are to do 
anything real for the public. 
Really, senator, I do not 
think you appreciate the sit- 
uation.” 

“Yes, I do appreciate it.” 

“But you won’t allow my 
bill to pass?”’ 

“Tt isn’t wise at this ses- 
sion. Of course we shall sup- 
port it, and indorse it, and 
speak in favor of it, and iM 

“Do everything but vote for it?” 

“At this time. Later < 

‘Tater will be too late, I fear,’ said Constable quietly. 
Then he turned to the others and asked: ‘“‘Do you agree 
to this ruling, Senator Hollister? And you, Turnbull, and 
Westacott, and Cornwall?” 

“Tt seems to be orders,’’ Turnbull answered, ‘‘and you 
know us.” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Constable, “I do.’’ He rose from his chair. 
“T’ll be going now, but before I leave I desire to say one 
thing further: Orders are indubitably orders, but only to 
those who will take them. My conception of a senatorship 
is that orders to any senator should be accepted by that 
senator from only one source—himself; and based on his 
conception of the needs of the people he represents. Other- 
wise a senator isn’t really a senator, you know, any more 
than every male is a man.” 

‘What are you going to do?”’ asked Hollister, who had 
sat silent and scowling throughout the talk. 

“Oh, that depends on circumstances,’’ Constable 
replied, smiling genially at the lowering boss. “‘I have the 
high authority of Senator Enderly for the unwisdom of 
trying to cross a bridge before one comes to it. When you 
gentlemen build your bridge I’ll have a look at it. Good 
afternoon, senators. Thank you for your attention.” 

After Constable had gone Hollister said: ‘‘ Well, we’ve 
got to discipline that fresh young statesman.” 

‘“‘Tet’s be careful how we go about it,’’ urged Enderly. 
“The velvet glove, you know.” 

“T favor a hickory club,”’ growled Hollister. 


ay 
° They Called Him 


vil 


S ENDERLY sat at his desk in the Senate Chamber on 
Friday afternoon, watching with mild interest a small 
filibuster that was in progress, a page brought him a card 
on which was the name Mr. Richard Carthew.. He went 
out to the Marble Room and was met by a man whose 
fastidiously combed and barbered white hair gave an 
impression of sixty-year maturity that was combated by a 
smooth-shaven, unwrinkled, youthful face. He might have 


July 


been sixty. He mut have been forty, but he w 
halfway between. He was fastidiously garbed to 
of sleekness, alert in manner, and gave an imp 
suavity and self-command. ~~. 

“Hello, Dick,” said Enderly as Carthew came 
“Glad to see you. Something importart, I take 

“They think so downtown,” Carthew ieplied. 
to talk now?” ‘ 

“T can’t now; have an engagement in fitted. 
Come up to the house to-night.” 

““At what time?” 

“Oh, let’s see. I’m going out to dinner at sev 
can get away by nine. Make it 9:30.” 

“All right,” said Carthew. ‘‘Good-by until t 

Some people collect coins; others spend the 
gather books; others read them. Some assembli 
others write on them. Some paint pictures; ofl 
them. Nearly everybody hives up something, whi 
to the conclusion that in addition to the ape an 
strains there is a jackdaw strain in us all, a fact the 
pogenists have thus far overlooked in their ana 
that curious mixture, man. 

Richard Carthew collected millionaires, but was 
a millionaire collector. There is a difference. How 
he needed was time, and he would rightfully dese 
designations. As a collector of millionaires he 
largest flock of them possessed by any similar se 
of them—and there were others—and was rated 
professionally in his business. 

If Mr. Carthew should discuss his business— 
quite beside the mark, because if he did discuss | 
ness he soon would have no business to discuss—} 
a moment of expansion, he should discuss it or & 
his discussion and explanation would be set fort 
as follows: “Ome 

Fundamentally a man who has money sense 0 
enough nature and of an expert enough develop 
secure for him a million dollars or more thinks 
securing of a million dollars or more is the gre 
achievements, the criterion of success. This tho 
creases in conviction as the millions increase in 
So do most of the rest of us think, also, largely bee 
public prints make a multimillionaire more impor 
news asset than any other citizen, and the popul: 
ard of importance for a man is the space he gel 
newspapers. That is the public measuring stick. 

Besides, the process of becoming a millionaire 
quite plain to the becomer that in reality the achi 
is of merit, for the reason that he learns not or 
money will do, the world over, but what it will 
Sooner or later there seeps into the money-making 
every millionaire the knowledge that, admirabl 
amassing of millions may be, there are certain | 
achievement and recognition that simple possessi¢ 
lions does not compass, and this knowledge stir 
other activities. Then, too, when he looks ak 
millionaire finds that the country is all cluttere 
men who have made a few or many millions, ana 
but one among a herd of Creesuses that is distrib 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Thus if the millionaire is not merely a money g 
thinks the thing out like this: “I am a millionai 
shows I am asmart man. But so are Jones and $ 
Brown millionaires; and that shows them to be 
as I am in money ways. Therefore, in order tha’ 
smartness may be known I must demonstrate m 
power and intellectual attainments and force 
directions. I must get recognition as something 
haps more, than a mere millionaire.” 

There you have it—recognition, public acknowl 
public standing as a man of parts rather than as 
one part and that part a money-making par 
explains why so many rich men endeavor so earn 
often so absurdly to identify themselves before t 
with this and that reform, movement, current 
political manifestation. It explains all these st 
men who get up at dinners and meetings and emi 
ing speeches prepared for them by adroit speec! 
It explains their ceaseless campaigning to be aske 
stodgy views; their ardent mixing in national 2 
national affairs; their putting their names t 


pamphlets and articles written for them and 
this or the other grave topic of popular conce 
advocacy of men and measures; their craving f 


no apply to themselves. His business had no 
own part was hidden as much as possible, but 
ned a large staff of capable assistants, and he 
yst intelligent, the most resourceful, the most 
if the numerous fraternity. Gradually, as his 
| successes brought him to the attention of the 
seater and the greatest, he eliminated as clients 
e of the most ambitious aspiration, the widest 
_ and enterprise, and the most satisfactory 
villingness to pay. He was a connoisseur as well 
rof millionaires. He worked only for the liberal. 
aad been in Enderly’s employ for years. When- 
y and his associates had a publicity problem 
not only ability of the highest type but discre- 
ecessfully hidden inspiration, they used Car- 
_ long association had brought Carthew into 
fe relation with Enderly that he in reality was 
wt of the Enderly-Hollister-Pondevero com- 
d it extended not only to political affairs but 
; business affairs as well, and to the business 
my of Enderly’s chief contributors, supporters 
of political revenue. 

vas a big financial combination to be made it 
iw who prepared the public mind for it. If 
in underwritten enterprise that needed stock 
yy the public Carthew made it alluring to the 
in the ordinary advertising manner but with 
ud of enticements. If there was a need of high 
rise—a Mexican adventure, a Cuban foray, a 
isortium, anything that the financial powers 
‘for their own profit—Carthew began long be- 
it to get into the public mind the fact that this 
‘patriotic and impersonal enterprise, and for 
erests of the peoples to be aided. He knew 
the inner workings of high finance and high 
\racticed by his group of retainers, who were 
o both lines, than any but the principals, and, 
than they did. 

vent to Enderly’s house at half past nine and 
0 the big room on the second floor. 

ck,” said Enderly, “‘Thane has broken loose 


ie doing?”’ 
xplained in detail that Thane, having learned 
of a certain group of New York financiers to 
ontrol a large oil terri- 
ico by means of an ar- 
with what was passing 
nt as the Mexican Goy- 
| forestalled these finan- 
» simple expedient of 
them with the 
id his mission with 
to make sure that 
ihe man who had 


schemes of Thane until they had time to rearrange their 
own plans. 

“Tell them not to worry,” said Enderly, after Carthew 
had finished his story. “‘Thane will get nothing here.” 

“They didn’t think he would, but they wanted you to 
know about it.” 

“That is gratifying, inasmuch as I have a 20 per cent 
interest in the pool.” 

“Well, they couldn’t get the news to you much quicker. 
They found out about it a few days ago. It’s a curious 
development.”’ 

“Why?” asked Enderly. 

“Thane has never been interested in oil before.’ 

“Richard,” said Enderly, “dismiss that thought from 
your mind. Thane isn’t interested in oil now.” 

“You mean he is after you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But he can’t put anything over in Washington 
against you.” 

“Maybe not, but he never admits that. He’s always 
ready to try, and there are plenty of folks around here who 
are eager and willing to help in an enterprise of that sort.” 

“But you can stop him?”’ 

“Tf I can’t, Dick, you will read a piece in the papers 
about the retirement of Cato Enderly to a home for super- 
annuated and senile politicians.” 


VIII 


HE hatred between Cato Enderly and Alonzo Thane 

was epic in the financial center of New York and in the 
political center of Washington, two centers that are not sofar 
removed from being one. It was known on La Salle Street, 
in Chicago, on California Street, in San Francisco, on 
Milk Street, in Boston, and, as an interesting feature of 
financial politics in the case of Thane and political finance 
in the case of Enderly, in Threadneedle Street, in London, 
on the Bourse, in Paris, and in other and further places 
where such activities concentrate. 

It had persisted for years. It had developed from forays 
by the one against the other in the market and in business 
to wide and momentous plottings, terrific reprisals, long- 
drawn fights with money, intrigue, lavishly paid brains and 
political power used as weapons. As the wealth of these 
men expanded their animosity grew in intensity and 
malignance. Hating as Enderly hates Thane, or Thane 
hates Enderly, according to the sympathies of the user, 

had come to be the criterion for abomination in the cir- 

cles in which the two men were known and moved. 
Few knew the origin of this hatred, because neither 
Enderly nor Thane discussed it. It was just there, 
virulent between them, immutable, 
insensible to softening influences. 
Many men had tried their hands 
at composing it. All had failed. 
Thane rejected their advances 
sternly; Enderly turned them aside 
with a jest. Men discussed it after 


Cato Enderly and His Two 

Associates, Pondevero and 

Hollister, Liked the Power 
They Had —Enjoyed It 
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each malevolent demonstration, speculating on its begin- 
nings, and came invariably to the conclusion ‘It’s some- 
thing that happened way back yonder when they were ~ 
young; probably a girl,” and were forced to abide by that, 
as there were no available facts on which to base any other 
verdict. All there was to go on was the fact that both men 
came from the West and that they had hated each other 
from their earliest observed days. 

Thane’s character and characteristics made the persist- 
ence of the feud on his part more easily accountable thin 
in the case of Enderly. Thane was a gloomy, silent, satur- 
nine man; cruel, relentless, avaricious. Enderly was a man 
of a certain tolerance in his outlook on life, of a humorous 
cynicism, who took what came, either for better or for 
worse, with a mellowing philosophy that accepted what 
was better as the best possible and laid what was worse on 
the shoulders of circumstance. It seemed strange to his 
intimates that he had not written this enmity off long ago, 
forgotten it, pushed it into the background as a fruitless 
waste of time and effort and force. He never did. He was 
as implacable at sixty-four as he undoubtedly had been 
at twenty-four. He hated Thane, and that hatred knew ' 
neither metes nor bounds. 

Alonzo Thane’s life was ordered by a single persistent 
belief and the practical application of it. His doctrine was 
that more power can be obtained through and by the pos- 
session of money than in any other way, and his rule of 
practice was that every man has his price. Twenty-five 
years before the time when Carthew discovered his agent, ~ 


Hugh Sylvester, in Mexico, Thane had come to New York *> 


from Chicago, where he had been a successful operator in’ 
the provision markets. He was silent, secretive and played 
alone hand. After a time he became known as the planner | 
and director of sudden savage forays on the market. He 
squeezed remorselessly every short seller who came into 
his grasp, and when he was with a rising market he bought 
like a Monte Cristo but sold with the canniness of an 
Armenian rug merchant. He had his reverses, but not 
many, and in a few years he was firmly established as one 
of the powerful men of the Street, and when he was fifty- 
five years old he was worth forty million dollars. 

All these years his single aim for himself was wealth, and 
all these years his controlling thought was that with great 
wealth he could dominate not only the market but the 
public as well. He was no self-deceiver. He knew it was 
impossible, even if he had desired it, to attain any personal, 
official or other than press-agented recognition from the 
people, because of the known portions of his money-getting 
career. He smiled a little over the thought of what his 
public estimation would be if the unknown portions of his 
career should be published or even partially disclosed. He 
felt himself capable of being President, but he knew he 
couldn’t be elected an alderman in New York. Such power 
as he might gain must be the power of the creator rather 
than the power of the created; his must be the part of the 
maker, not of the performer. He knew that, and planned 
accordingly. 

Thane was a tall, spare man, an inch over 
was bent slightly at the waist and at the s): 
carried his head forward, so that he always had 
sion of peering up from his close-set, small, cold gray eyes. 
His clean-shaven face was long and gaunt, like his body, 
and his cheek bones high. 
His nose was his dominating 
feature, a great, hawk-billed 
protuberance that some said 
made him look like an eagle, 
and others said depicted him 
as a vulture, but 
that Thane 
thought brought 
him into re- 
semblance of a 
Roman emperor. 
His lips were thin 
and closely 
pressed, his arms 
long and his 
hands white, 
cruel hands with 
heavily knuckled 
fingers. They 
ealled him Old 
Geronimo in 
Wall Street. 

Cato Enderly 
had fought 
Thane all these 
years with vary- 
ing success but 
with invariable 
ferocity. He 
fought him in 
New York and 
he fought him 
in Chicago: 

(Continued on 
Page 58) 
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Funds for Housing 


UMEROUS elements enter into the housing shortage, 

but chiefly the lack of funds seems to have attracted 
public interest and indignation. Credit, however, is like 
a horse: it can be led to water but it cannot be made to 
drink. Individual cases of extortion, of legal evasion and 
of dubious practice may be prevented by new laws or by 
investigations which run all the way from just exposure of 
corruption to one-sided, unfair, notoriety-hunting, muck- 
raking expeditions. But the real object is to build houses, 
and a large volume of credit or capital will not flow into 
building merely because someone beats the tom-tom. 

Capital has hung back from building for many reasons. 
For one thing, a vast proportion of all the capital and credit 
of the country, both short and long term, was absorbed, and 
still is absorbed, into the Liberty Bond and Government- 
certificate issues. Through the exigencies of war the 
Federal Reserve system had to turn its energies into the 
distribution of these obligations, a task for which it was 
not primarily designed. 

Coincident with these vast, all-devouring bond issues 
came the supertaxes, imposing a burden upon the larger 
individual investors in real-estate mortgages, which shut 
off a large supply of funds when the need was greatest. 
And as if these diversions of credit from building were not 
enough, the flow was still further blocked by the swallow- 
ing up during the war and immediate postwar periods 
of other tremendous sums in mere trading, speculation, 
hoarding and the production of consumable goods rather 
than in housing, transportation and the development of 
national resources. 

Obviously, then, no permanent, fundamental improve- 
ment will come until the causes of obstruction are removed 
or are in fair way of being removed. Ample capital for 
building and transportation waits upon the time when the 
publie debt and taxes are reduced or at least are kept from 
increasing. Also relief must depend upon the clearing away 


of frozen credits, just as traffic on a street waits until the - 


slush and débris of a great storm are removed. Until the 
losses of deflation have been taken care of and fresh accu- 
mulations of capital have had a fair chance to pile up, 
there can be no ample supply of funds for building or any 
other purpose. 

No petty meddling, legislative or otherwise, will accom- 
plish much. Certainly those who advocate a sharp inter- 
ference with the law of supply and demand in this field 
have a heavy burden of proof upon them. As a recent 
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report of the United States Senate Committee on Recon- 
struction and Production said: 


Our experiences with our shipping, railways and public 
utilities in fixing rates by the Government on one hand, and 
in absorbing losses through funds raised from general 
taxation on the other hand, do not form promising prece- 
dents for fixing rentals on housing and for paying housing 
subsidies from funds raised through general taxation. 

An interesting recent development in New York fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the fact that interference 
with the law of supply and demand, while perhaps per- 
missible as a stop-gap, is wholly undesirable as a remedy. 
A year ago office space in New York was almost unobtain- 
able, six, seven, and even eight dollars a square foot being 
quoted for choice locations on long leases. Demand was 
made for legislation to restrict rents on business buildings 
as had been done in dwelling houses. No restriction, how- 
ever, was placed because, perhaps, of the doubtful constitu- 
tionality of such action. Capital immediately flowed into 
office buildings, hotels were converted into suites of offices 
under the stimulus of the high prices offered, with the 
result to-day that office space in New York exists in quan- 
tity much greater than the visible demand, and new leases 
for office space are being made at figures much below those 
quoted a year ago. 


But it appears that the life-insurance companies, or at 
least some of them, do not lend as large a proportion of 
their assets upon real-estate mortgages as certain critics 
think they should, and that certain savings banks and other 
moneyed institutions exact onerous terms on second and 
third mortgages. Large losses have been sustained by 
some of these institutions in their stocks and, to some 
extent, in their bond holdings, and in a recent public 
investigation insinuations were made that interlocking 
directorates and community interests accounted for the 
failure, in certain cases at least, to sell out these securities 
at a time when the losses wou!d have been smaller than 
now. But in the main it cannot be denied that these funds 
have been administered with integrity, conservatism and 
a very large measure of success from the standpoint of 
policyholders and depositors. 

Even insurance-company presidents are not prophets, 
and if they invested the trust funds in their care ten or 
twenty years ago in railroad bonds and stocks, which have 
since declined in value, they did no otherwise than the 
investing community in general. Their judgment then 
was the best that could be had. Nor is it clear that the duty 
of an insurance company or savings bank to invest in real- 
estate mortgages is greater than it is to direct capital into 
transportation or into improved highways, streets, parks, 
water and sewer systems, which it does when it buys the 
securities of railroads, states and cities. 

Perhaps these moneyed institutions might shift some- 
what to their own advantage the proportion of their invest- 
ments, but no such slight change in percentages will solve 
the building problem, and any substantial or radical change 
would make the railroad problem many times more hope- 
less than it is to-day, and put off still further an adequate 
highway system. For the.merest tyro in finance knows 
that these institutions form the best part of the market for 
railroad, state and municipal securities. 

The repeal of the usury law on the larger real-estate trans- 
actions, and the establishment of an adequate system of 
long-term banking, or home-loan banks, which will supple- 
ment and complement the Federal Reserve system without 
competing with it, are suggested by competent authori- 
ties as remedial measures. Certainly it is absurd to forbid 
by law the payment of more than 6 per cent interest on 
highly risky and speculative real-estate loans when the 
greatest corporations in the country are paying 7 to 9 
per cent for money. If the usury law on large real-estate 
mortgages were repealed capital would move into this field 
more freely, and more open methods would prevail. 

It has been suggested that, with the existing building-and- 
loan association as a basis, a national system of long-term 
banking somewhat similar to that in various Euro- 
pean countries might be devised and developed. Though 
thousands of these associations in all parts of the country 
now enable many citizens to buy or build small homes 
they are not knit together as a national system, and the 
securities which they offer for sale, though a safe place for 
the people’s money, have only a comparatively small and 
narrow local appeal and a local market. 


Frankly, there vill be no solution of the he 
lem from the financiq] standpoint until the 
more capital for that purpose. If the people 
houses they must put more money into the ch 
build houses. We have been spending our mo 
purposes, and the building shortage is one 
be remedied as capital again flows in that di 


Making the Best of Lux 


XPLAIN and analyze it away as you will 
ence of luxury spending in what are sup 
hard times is a provocative, interesting and 
ture of present-day American civilization. The 
rubber industries may be flat on their resp 
along with other fellow invalids, but the de na 
at world-championship prize fights and f 
baseball games indicates a strong, rising marke 
ment and recreation. It has been estimated th 
twenty-two billion dollars was spent for 1 
country in 1920, or more than has been devot 
tion in the entire three hundred years since f) 
was settled by Europeans. 
It is safe to say that this estimate is grossly 
Indeed various trade authorities have already 
serious flaws in the figures. Only the amateu 
cian or economist will undertake to draw ah 
line between necessities and luxuries. Produc 
known in their earlier days as luxuries often f 
tial place for themselves and add hugely t 
store of utilities and wealth. Making evel 
for exaggeration in the estimates it is evid 
nation enjoys a backlog of wealth which ne 
depression can dispel. 

Then, too, it is a great comfort to the tax 
the lawmakers who must devise taxes. Li 
run sluggers, the heavyweight champions al 
queens draw down their awe-inspiring stak 
and salaries. If the Bureau of Internal Reve 
job the public treasury will not suffer. 

It is all very irritating of course to the pr 
tributer of essential commodities. The drugg 
seven-dollar bottle of perfume without heari 
of protest from his customer, and finds ugly 
the faces of those whom he charges five cent 
portion of powdered pumice stone or abso 
may find it difficult to retain his faith in h 
But it is a deeply ingrained and natural if see 
sistent and certainly very nasty trait of hur 
growl at the price of necessities and pay chee 
the nose for any extortion in respect to lux 

We take our necessities and even our 
granted. Modern invention and machine pr 
habituated us to them, have made them 
There is no excitement in being healthy, wel 
ably housed, comfortably clothed, and 
wintertime. But there is much pleasurable 
being amused, in having our palates tickl 
championship game, in decorating oursel 
a little more than the other fellow. These 
or less foolish, illogical and disagreeable, 
made that way, and to change them to any 
merely preaching against extravagance a 
thrift accomplishes little. 

There is only one sure correction against 
it is not a pleasant medicine. If too large 
the capital and income of the nation beco 
the production of mere amusements, appe 
decorations, the supply of essentials will g 
until we actually suffer, and these essentials 
luxuries and command a premium. The b 

of civilization—coal, houses, railroads, elec 
but a part—if allowed to run down too far 


man tastes, appetit 
d until suffering resu 
st work themselves o 
yet wise enough as a 
ugh luxury and not 
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ERNMENTAL control 
industries may be aptly 
mpared to the driving 
gplane. It is relatively 
ave the ground and get 
r _ Apart from abnormal 
; of the atmosphere, it is 
‘continue the flight to 
of the fuel tanks so long 
sed lies within the rating of the machine. But 
ng is always hazardous except upon prepared 
[It is easy for a government to take over an in- 
t is not difficult to keep it going on government 
wless the speed of operations is forced too much. 
lifficult and hazardous to decontrol, because no 
ounds of economic practice are available. Gov- 
lecontrol always lands on new ground. Govern- 
rol of industry may also be compared to driving 
ne asasport. It isa great sport, and the drivers 
ed to do stunts. But the stunt of the aéroplane 
y endangers himself; the stunts of government 
danger society. 

mon consent, control has come to mean some- 
different from regulation. The Interstate Com- 
mmission regulated the railways, the Federal 
et regulated the national banks, new legislation 
1 to regulate packing houses. Under control is 
d the taking over of industries by the state, or 
ription of the carrying on of the business of an 
s to be equivalent to operation by the owners for 
initiative being subordinated to instructions. 
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ndings on Rough Ground 


NTROL of industries, commodities and services 
roceeded rapidly in this country. Our late en- 
9 the war, and the fact that hostilities ceased 
nad become very deeply enmeshed, made it rela- 
‘for us to extricate ourselves. The psychology 
ple, furthermore, was a factor not to be under- 
In Europe control for purposes of war slipped 
isly into control for the purposes of peace. In 
ry fact and sentiment combined to prevent this 
ution. To our consciousness war was one thing 
another. In Europe the conditions that led to 
jue in peace, and the political control of eco- 
s been reaffirmed. We had little political con- 
“economic processes. Nor did we desire it. 
chology found expression in the very formu- 
ur wartime controls. They were designed 
ssolution. We ceased control of hogs, rice, 
oils, fibers, coal, iron and the nonferrous 
hin a few months after the armistice and 
+ completion of the treaty of peace. We 
to speak, on prepared ground; we decontrolled 
abnormalities of post-war economic transforma- 
set in. No disturbances occurred with these 
ies that could have been attributed to the lega- 
rtime control. In the case of sugar decontrol 
ed by a most divergent reaction, in which with 
annual consumption the price rose from nine 
ound to twenty-three and then descended to 
ts. Our | 
bles can- 
ibuted to 
sor acts 
wr Equal- 
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‘ accomplished with such forethought, the procedures were 


so firmly grounded on sound principles and correct eco- 
nomics, that the return to free trade did not provoke any 
disturbances. The price of wheat has fallen greatly, to be 
sure; but the descent has been less than with the uncon- 
trolled coarse grains, and the curve of falling price was 
entirely in accord with the influences of known factors. 

Only in our railways and in ocean shipping, in services 
instead of in commodities, have we inherited legacies of 
wartime control. The national railway agreements repre- 
sent a continuing external factor in our transportation 
directly derived from government control. The employ- 
ment of the Shipping Board fleet as a common ocean 
carrier—or noncarrier—is also the direct result of wartime 
control as expressed in the policies of the United States 
Shipping Board. One is tempted to inquire whether war- 
time controls of railways and shipping were designed for 
easy release, as was the case with the other wartime con- 
trols. In the case of our railways data seem to exist indi- 
cating where and how the losses are encountered. But in 
the affairs of our Shipping Board such clarity in accounting 
seems not to exist. 

One of the difficulties in the return to economic normalcy 
in this country lies in the fact that our free trade does not 
meet free trade in the world, but to a large extent still 
meets controlled trade. It is clear, apart from any» dis- 
cussion of the practicability of government control, that 
no system can be satisfactory unless all countries follow 
more or less the same system. If the individual American 
farmer markets his wheat while the wheats of the com- 
petitive exporting countries are handled by pools, the 
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situation is certain to be abnor- 
mal and probably difficult. 

Before the war a large body of 
intelligent public opinion leaned 
to the conviction that under the 
augmenting complexities of mod- 
ern life collectivism had acquired 
an increasing importance. Cer- 
tain commodities and_ services 
had become so vitally important to social life—railway, 
telephone, telegraph, fuel, street car, electricity, gas and 
water—that it no longer seemed safe to have the interests 
of the general public at the mercy of conflicts of labor and 
capital over these industries. This belief in the collectiy- 
istic operation of these prime public functions leaned less 
on socialism in theory than upon expediency, though it 
was shared by the socialists of evolutionary type. The 
postwar experiences with collectivistic operations of in- 
dustries and services have chilled our ardor for this type 
of procedure and have served to reawaken a trust in 
individualism. During the next few years the state in- 
dustrialism of Bismarck and the state socialism of New 
Zealand will encounter an atmosphere less favorable than , 
was the case ten years ago. And this is particularly the 
case in Europe, whose experiences have been deeper, more 
varied and more painful than ours. The labor of Europe 
has been effectively disillusioned of communism. Even in 
Russia the discarding of the substance with the retention 
of the form of communism has become obvious enough. 
But more significant even than this is the reawakening of 
the faith in individualism. Stinnes is not an accident in 
Germany; he is the product of public faith in the service 
of the individual to society. 
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Governmental Inefficiency 


ROADLY considered, the difficulties in governmental 
control of industrial operations fall under four head- 
ings. The government works on the principle of collectiy- 
ism; the people have the psychology of individualism. 
During the course of war the people think and act collectiy- 
istically. With the advent of peace the habit of thought of 
individualism returns. This means a continuous dishar- 
mony between people and government, due to the contra- 
diction of the two viewpoints. The government does not 
reflect the feelings and opinions of the people. We havea 
slight illustration of this disharmony in the contradiction 
between the Eighteenth Amendment and the psychology of 
large masses in this country. The second difficulty is 
that control maintains a frozen state of commodities 
and credits; fluidity in trade is suspended. Control 
creates hard spots and vacuums in the atmosphere of 
trade and industry. The third misfortune lies in the 
penchant to experimentation that seems to be insep- 
arable from governmental control. The final defect is 
inefficiency; the output of product or services per unit 
falls and the sense of accomplishment is blunted. 

A cost sheet means little when the entrepreneur and 
workmen risk no eventual losses. Control is easy with 
rising prices. It becomes a national nightmare in a period 
of deflation. Experience indicates that it is much more 
difficult for a government than for an individual to write 
off an inventory. 
In a period of de- 
flation control is 
like tying down the 
safety valve. Un- 
der conditions of 
control the reac- 
tion time from the 
head to the hand is 
greatly prolonged, 
so that rapid shifts 
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HEN you have’ startled yourself by 
V y telling yourself and another man that 
you intend to marry a girl if you can, 
and when you have had no intention of marry- 
ing and have arrogantly stated in public 
on more than one occasion that you were 
not going to be robbed of your freedom, 
you will inevitably be in mental tur- 
moil; and if there has flashed to your 
unsuspecting consciousness the over- 
powering conviction that you love 
Angela; andif something seems to prove 
that Angela is Odette; and if this ap- 
pears to be grotesquely impossible and 
you have not had a minute’s time to 
think it over; and if you are in swift 
revolt against your astonishing, unpro- 
testing surrender to Angela and are 
going to fight it out with yourself; and 
if she is Odette you have already won 
the fight, because Angela by another 
name is not Angela and has practiced 
a cruel, merciless deceit on you—but 
even this twisted sentence gives faint 
idea of the whirling brain which tried 
to absorb Jack Saumarez’s first story. 
He told two, quite distinct, while I hid 
, the clenched fists which twitched to grab 
him and fling him out of the window or 
the door. His tale of the diamond, told 
in jerky sentences, each ending in a 
staccato “what!’’ could not be retold 
now, had I not subsequently heard it 
repeated more than once. 

It seemed that his jolly old grand- 
father, Lord Cherriburton, staffed the 
town house with French servants, en- 
gaged through a Paris agency, and that 
sometimes, as Jack put it, weird fly-by- 
nights were shipped across the Channel. 
One of these, Alphonsine Legarde—‘“‘a 
housemaid with that name, what!’’— 
had unlocked a drawer in his room, 
taken the stone from the morocco case, 
put it in a match box and placed the 
box in the pocket of a coat seldom worn 
by Jack. She had then given a month’s 
notice. If the diamond should be 
missed in the meantime and she should 
be suspected, she could triumphantly 
produce it and collect the reward of 
innocence unjustly accused; but if luck 
was with her she would be able in due 
time to go quietly away with the stone. 

Saumarez had put on the coat by mis- 
take on the evening of the gambling 
incident, but had immediately changed. 
He did not remember shifting the match 
box, but this must have been done, and 
obviously he had left it on my table. 
On Friday he had grabbed the empty 
case from its drawer and hurried to a 
train. There he had flashed it open— 
“‘an empty case dazzles no girl, what!’ 

He had promptly wired to Bentacute, who had set 
watchers on the servants. On Jack’s return this morning 
he had had reports. 

“‘Alphonsine and you, joy ridin’, old man, what!” 

They had not been able to find me, of course, as I was at 
Oxford; but they had put the screws on Alphonsine. She 
had owned up. She kept careful watch of the diamond, of 
course, and had missed the match box. She had learned 
from Saumarez’s valet of the mistake of the coat, had 
traced Saumarez’s movements through his chauffeur and, 
going first to the gambling house, had picked up enough 
faets to found an ingenious story for me. 

“Bentacute’s got her record by telephone from Paris,” 
Jack explained. ‘‘She’s in the gallery—Bertilloned, all but 
branded, and wanted over there. That’s why she came 
over here. Nice housemaid, what! But Cherry’ll go on 
engagin’ ’em on their dials just the same.”’ 

I think that I told him again how sorry I was that I had 
played the fool about the stone, and I know that I rose 
abruptly and looked toward the door. Jack never dreamed 
that I was asking him to go. He lighted another cigarette, 
settled back in his chair and drawled out a sentence which 
explained that mysterious look of his shortly after I had 
come in. 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” he said. “If it makes Odette 
happy, let its light shine on her.” 

‘Fhis unexpected speech so rasped on my nerves that I 
blurted out words which astonished Jack. 
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Halfway up the Beautiful Cliveden Reach I Saw in the Distance a Boat 


Held a Girt, Alone, ‘‘Turn,’’ I Said, ‘‘and Go Slow” 


“T’ve had too much 
I don’t know Odette. I 
I refuse to meet Odette. 


“T’m sick of Odette,” I cried. 
Odette. I’ve never seen Odette. 
don’t want to know Odette. 

I See 

I stopped short in sudden recollection that according to 
my latest information Angela was Odette. 

Jack turned well round and fixed me sorrowfully with 
his good eye. 

His expression of bewilderment was replaced by one of 
solemn regret. 

“Sorry, old chap. I’m afraid Benty’s been makin’ 
mischief. Why should the guileless girl in the Zouave 
breeches pitch him a tale, what?” 

I shrugged impatiently, disgusted that Jack knew about 
that visit of Bentacute to the Bournes. I was silent for a 
long instant. I was thinking that the Bournes were the 
two people I knew who had seen both Angela and Odette. 
The romantic Zouave and her dreaming father had been 
acting all the time in collusion with Angela—or else Angela 
was not Odette. Now it seemed absurd to suppose that 
two such ingenuous people could have acted a lie so per- 
fectly and for solong atime. I became more nearly normal 
as I rushed to the conclusion that LeCroix’s eyes had 
deceived him. 

“All right, Jack,” I said. ‘I’m better now.” 

“What a life you must be leadin’,’’ Jack commented, 
obviously relieved by my altered manner. ‘Goin’ strong, 
Roke, what! Benty on your track twice in one week.” 
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der slippers flew, gowns came peeling off and @ 


And then he told me how he came to 
about it. It seemed that my absurd Da 
alarmed by my appearing so much at ho 
a gambling house— “my knowin’ so much, 

haunts of vice, what!’’—and eag 
confirm my discharged servant's 
reports, had gone to Bentacute, 

The latter had declined to look} 
small a matter, and dismissed Le 
Just then Jack had gone to Benta, 
office. 

““A mad Frenchman wants me t 
up the man I saw you with last nj 
Bentacute had said. “Is Chg 
gambling heavily, and is he engag 
the Frenchman’s ward?” 

Jack had persuaded Bentacutet, 
up the matter to prevent LeGroix 
sending somebody else. Jack hi 
had driven Bentacute to Folke; 
where they had quickly learned ; 
hotel that I had gone to Charing 

“T waited at the inn, what!” 
said. ‘‘Benty amused himself } 
cherries and lunchin’ with a girl j 
breeches. She told him all about 
beautiful character and of the ] 
Odette—a stunner, what! Benty 
back and sent word to LeCroix tha 
never played anything stronger 
dominoes and were engaged to his’ 
There youare, what! And now yc 
you don’t know Odette. Sorry, | 
I meant well.” 

It was a relief to see Jack so hu 
It made me feel easier about 
diamond. .I forgave him as hands 
as he had forgiven me. He wan 
am sure, to tell me about the g 
the train on whom he had flash 
empty case, but I yawned in his 
and so he went away. 

I think that the wind was fro 
east, for I could hear the Horse Gi 
clock strike eleven o’clock, and s( 
Big Ben, and others which I labori 
traced on a mental street map an 
lieved to be—no doubt wrongly 
Martin’s in the Fields and St. F 
Covent Garden. A sonorous str 
I preposterously credited to St. ] 
Cathedral, and a lighter sound t 
Margaret’s, Westminster. To the 
of those bells I seemed to hear the 
ping of golden heels along the wi 
border of a carpeted hall, and ] 
ceived that ordered reason conti 
my jumbled thoughts; for a qui 

‘came sharply to my brain with ¢ 
that the answer was near. I had 
asked myself where golden-heeled 
pers were carrying elaborately di 
Odette when mother came knocki 
the door. 

I asked other questions now as I walked up and. 
my room. Why should Odette, brought up in the U 
States, independent, self-reliant, as I now knew her} 
have been so mortally afraid of meeting her mother? 
should she not have fought it out then and there, an 
the house at her leisure if routed in the battle? 
should she have been so agitated as to tear her dre 
her back and kick her slippers all over the room? 

Why should Marie have been more frightened tl 
a ghost had clutched her bony arm? Marie had r 
my elbow with her brush, and otherwise shown 4 
less nature. 

The answer to all these questions flashed on my bri 
though gleaming in fire on the wall: There wasn 

This answer did not mean that Odette did n 
I had the mother’s belief and the vicomte’s woré 
but she did not exist for LeCroix. She had neve 
his home. Angela had come in her place. 

I tested this working theory. Angela had 
London. She would have social affiliations whie 
that dress. She could safely go to a dinner 
announced as Miss Egerton and creep back to. 
house as Miss Seravin. She could do lots of th 
Odette could not do, but she could not rush into 
Seravin’s arms andsay, ‘‘Maman, I am Odette. 


Which 


bolting down an alleyway! No wonder Marie 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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till her false teeth chattered! LeCroix’s description of 
Odette would exactly suit Angela; and why not, since he 
had been describing Angela, even down to her odd éurli- 
cues; traced with finger on lap? No incident failed to fit 
into this theory, which was triumphantly confirmed by 
LeCroix’s conduct after seeing Angela in the punt. 

lorgetful of my wrinkled, muddied clothes, I snatched 
up my hat and rushed out into the street, headed for 
Marie, who must know all about this thing and why it was 
done. Perhaps Jacques would still be up. Ifso, he should 
bring Marie to me if he had to drag her from her bed. This 
archtraitress, faithless to her older mistress, so loyal to the 
younger, should be put through the third degree. 

LeCroix’s back door was locked; but no policeman or 
loiterer was near, so I climbed the wall by the aid of the 
patent sanitary ash can which conveniently awaited re- 
moval in the dawn and in the meantime served as an aid 
to burglars. I ran across the garden to the lighted empty 
kitchen. On the table rested a half-consumed little glass 
of LeCroix’s brandy and a half-smoked cigarette; but I 
did not wait for the return of Jacques. Up the back stairs 
to the den of LeCroix I slipped noiselessly, and felt my way 
across to the door into the hall, which opened as my hand 
touched the knob. Jacques was talking to somebody, so I 
slipped backward in my rubber-soled shoes to the deep 
curtains of the window. The light flashed, and somebody 
followed Jacques, sniffing audibly with each hesitant step. 

“No, monsieur,”’ Jacques said, ‘“‘infection is impossible.” 

“‘T catch the odors of the hospital.” 

I checked a start as I recognized the voiee of the old 
vicomte. 

“The carbolic acid on the isolating sheets which hang 
before the door upstairs, monsieur.” 

“Yes, yes! And mademoiselle?”’ 

“‘She improves, monsieur—but—but —— 

The utterance shivered into silence. 

“This ‘but—but,’’”? the vicomte said irritably as 
Jacques paused. “‘I have heard ‘but—but’ all the evening. 
What ——” He stopped suddenly. 

“Ah, madame,” he uttered, after an instant’s pause, in 
a voice of profoundest anxiety. 

“Monsieur.” 
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I peeped. The vicomte was bending low, kissing the 
hand of the troubled Madame Seravin. Jacques slipped 
out, softly closing the door. I knew what was coming; the 
hour had struck; the vicomte was about to be dismissed; 
Nature was about to take its course; LeCroix had told me 
that the genius of a mother would effect this result. If [ 
was ashamed at being an eavesdropper, I cannot remem- 
ber it. Thus low I had sunk amid these mysteries and 
conspiracies and counter-conspiracies, 

“Be seated, monsieur.”’ 

They looked two noble statues as they sat erect facing 
each other—the vicomte’s head in marble, so pallid was his 
skin; madame’s in bronze, sternly chiseled. 

“T do not expose you to risk,’’ she said. 
been in the sick room to-day.” 

‘So you said on the telephone, madame. The assurance 
was unnecessary. I should have obeyed your summons 
just the same.” 

Madame Seravin accepted this courtly lie with a stately 
inclination of her head. 

‘“‘T have been stabbed by a thousand daggers,’’ the 
vicomte said. “I am consumed with anxiety.” 

“‘Hélas!” 

The word trailed to a mournful whisper. She gazed 
upward, her sad thoughts flying far away in company with 
sorrow. The vicomte waited in ever-deepening anxiety. 
It was he who broke the pregnant silence: 

‘“Monsieur LeCroix has to-night been care-burdened, 
distrait; an unprecedented condition in the presence of a 
dinner suited to the taste of a gourmet of his discriminating 
palate.” 

‘‘He feels it deeply,” the mother answered with a sob in 
her voice. 

She shut her lips firmly. 
intensive effect of suspense! 

The vicomte no longer maintained his aristocratic 
serenity. His long, slender fingers were interlocking and 
untwining and his feet were fidgety. 

“T heard him murmur ‘la pcuvre petite,’”’ he said, “and 
a tear trickled from the eve of that large-hearted man. 
Is it that she is worse?” 

‘““Hélas, non, monsieur,”’ 
mais ld 


“T have not 


How well she understood the 


the mother sighed; “‘mais— 
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“Mais—mais!” the vicomte echoed sharply, ©] 
of these words. I beg madame to tell me what heayy 
has chilled the joyous spirit of Monsieur LeCroix ay 
a mother’s heart is racked.” 

“Monsieur,” madame breathed, 
for a girl beautiful to look upon.” 

“Ah!” The old nobleman was evidently exp 
something like this. “She will regain with heal 
bloom of youth.” He spoke confidently, but eran¢ 
ward. His words evidently meant a question. 

“Fer intellect,” the mother answered in a shaken 
“will not be impaired.” 

He dropped back and his head sank. A long giley 
lowed this devastating admission. When madame 
spoke the utterance was firm, decisive: 

“Highly as I value the honor of an alliance of: 
mony between you and my dear girl ff 

A gesture, a turn of the head snipped the frail th 
that proposed alliance. ‘““Oh, madame!” He eoy 
banish relief from his voice. 

“No,” the mother asserted with Spartan stp 
“Odette decides. She has a profound and tender: 
for you, monsieur—but also she cherishes an inex 
pride.” 

“Hélas!”’ the vicomte murmured. 

“She would hide the motive, but it is your right to 
I am about to repose in you a sacred confidence, 
poor child must never know.” 

“Trust me, dear madame.”’ 

The vicomte’s voice was clear and firm. I could ye 
admiration for this high-souled woman who so ta 
arranged that he should escape a refusal to pluck a 
aged flower from its parent stem. 

‘““Alopecia!’’ Madame shot this dreadful word 
the room in an accent of despair. 

“Mon Dieu!’ the listener exclaimed, horror-str 
“And will she die?”’ 

“She wishes that,’’ madame answered. “But 
There is no such mercy for her. It is one of the 
possible sequel of her illness.”’ 

“Sequelae? Alopecia? Madame, of your goo 
enlighten me. I have no professional knowledge.” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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reénforcement to Red Fox’s force which 
arrived during the critical hours of the trial. 
And King Fisher was as cautious as he was 
farseeing. He would bide his time. He 
peremptorily ordered his nephews to with- 
draw, and the discomfited Fisher contingent 
rode back to their own domain burning for 
revenge. 

The citizens of the Flats saw them go 
with relief, but also with misgivings. They 
knew the trouble would not end there, so 
they waited to see what he would do to 
Kincaid. 

They had not long to wait, for the older 
man smarted with a peculiar bitterness. 
Kincaid had started life as an employe of 
Fisher, wrangling horses for him at the age 
of fourteen for a wage of ten dollars a 
month. And now he was risen, through 
shrewd hard trading, tireless energy and 
exceptional opportunities, to strength to 
dispute his dictatorship. Consequently, 
mingled with his fears was scorn of Lafe 
as a presumptuous upstart. 

He was forever pumping into his neph- 
ews distrust of his rival, lest Kincaid 
should some day beguile them away from 
his leading strings, for as the boys developed 
their independent fortunes they displayed 
proportionate impatience of the semi- 
parental control Fisher exercised. Their 
ranges adjoined the Cross K lands, and ex- 
cept when a conflict of interests between 
the Old Man and Kincaid enlisted their 
prejudices and passions, relations with 
their neighbor were cordial. As_ this 
amicable footing was generally to Fisher’s 
interest, he encouraged it, at the same time 
guarding against its possibilities by im- 
planting in the boys the idea that Kincaid’s 
friendly attitude was inspired by the hope 
of a partnership through which he might 
eventually absorb their lands, and they 
should be on their guard against him. It 
was sound advice and the nephews fol- 
lowed it. 

However, his disquiet as to what they 
might do when they grew too big for junior 
partnership was remote compared with 
the uneasiness his stepson caused him. 
Young Harrahan was generally in open 
rebellion against Fisher’s authority, and 
nothing his stepfather did appeared to 
satisfy him. Because his mother had 
possessed a small property when Fisher 
married her, the boy persuaded himself that 
most of the cattle baron’s prosperity was 
due to it, and kept clamoring for a domain 
of hisown. He wanted one similar to those 
owned by the nephews, and he wanted ab- 
solute control of it; and Fisher dared not 
set him up. \For one thing, he doubted 
Harrahan’s ability to manage his own 
affairs. For another, the youngster was 
irreconcilably hostile, and it would be sui- 
cidal to establish him as an ally of his foes. 

As I said before, Buzzard Flats had not 
long to wait to see what Fisher would do. 
The Catfish Kid worked about a month for 
Kincaid, riding range, scaring off nesters 
and running down thefts of calves; then 
he asked for his time and departed. And 
the next thing Lafe heard was that the Kid 
had been set up by his rival over on Clear 
Water. 

“Huh-huh!’’said Kincaid grimly. ‘‘Same 
old game! We’ll have to keep our eyes 
peeled now, Red Fox. But don’t waste all 
your time keepin’ up with the Catfish. 
Fisher’s the one we’ll have to watch.” 

The nephews did not talce kindly to this 
new ally. They demanded of their uncle 
to lImow what it meant, for they did not like 
the Kid’s methods, and they suspected his 
intentions. They told the Old Man flatly 
that the Catfish had best steer wide of their 
lands; but Fisher succeeded in placating 
them, and continued his backing. Assured 
of this powerful support, the Catfish set 
out boldly to build up a herd. 

It cannot be claimed that he was particu- 
larly scrupulous as to how he accomplished 
it. The orderly processes of development 
and trading were too slow for the Kid. He 
proceeded to steal from his lesser neigh- 
bors, secure in the knowledge that if his 
operations landed him in trouble Fisher 
would come to his relief. In an amazingly 
short time he had acquired several thou- 
sand head and was reaching out to appro- 
priate new territory. What Fisher had done 
a quarter century earlier the Kid now pro- 
ceeded to do, and with more ruthless hand. 

The Old Man watched his rise with some 
uneasiness. If his ally kept on at this rate 
he would become a stronger competitor 


than Kineaid. Already he threatened to 
crowd over on his nephews’ ranges, and 
the Kid had collected as fine a body of pro- 
fessional gunmen and cutthroats as ever 
flourished on trouble. Fisher decided that 
the time was ripe for a show-down. He 
would set the Catfish against Kincaid and 
let them destroy each other. 

For many months the Kid had been 
quietly stealing from Kineaid—and from 
everybody else, for that matter. He even 
put his brand on scores of his ally’s calves. 
But no open depredations had occurred, 
because the Kid feared a trial of strength. 
With Fisher behind him, he now felt strong 
enough to come out in the open. 

It was Red Fox who informed Lafe of 
the first open raid against his herds. 

“There was eleven of ’em, and they’ve 
drove off about eighty head into the cafion,”’ 
he reported. ‘“‘They shot Al, and his horse 
drug him to death.” 

Kincaid’s face turned purple, but he kept 
control. 

‘All right. We’ll attend to the Catfish 
Kid. But’’—and he nodded slowly at Red 
Fox—‘“‘watch your step, Red. He ain’t 
our biggest job.” 

“You’re damn whistlin’!”” agreed Red. 
“T’ve knowed it all along. What are you 
fixing to do?” 

“Leave that to me.” And Lafe sat 
down and laboriously composed a note to 
Fisher. It was not especially skillful, for he 
lacked subtlety; but it was frank. 


The Catfish Kid has gone on the warpath. 
He has stole some of my cattle and killed one 
of my boys, and he is hunting trouble. 

You know him as well as I do. If he’ll steal 
from me he’ll steal from you, and he will make 
trouble for your nephews. 

Where do ycu stand in this ruckus? I crave 
to know. If you say the word and line up with 
me this maverick dassent make a move. He 
wouldn’t have the nerve unless he felt you 
would throw in with him. I can attend to him 
alone, but I want to know the size of the job. 

How about it? Let’s put all the cards on the 
table. 


To this King Fisher returned an evasive 
reply, courteously explaining that the quar- 
rel was none of his and he could not inter- 
fere. The communication amounted to a 
declaration of neutrality, but Kincaid saw 
something more than that in it, 

“Tfe’s backin’ this dirty freckled pup,”’ 
was his comment. ‘“‘But he don’t aim to 
do any fightin’ until he has to. What’d I 
tell you, Red? He’s playin’ the same old 
game over again.” 

Confirmation of his surmise came that 
same day with the arrival of young Harra- 
han at the Cross K headquarters alone. He 
came to reveal what he called a plot. 
Boiled down, it was an understanding be- 
tween Fisher and the Catfish Kid. The 
latter was to receive Fisher’s help in his 
trouble with Kineaid, said help to take the 
form of open alliance in the event the Kid 
required additional fighting men in a pinch. 
The Old Man’s stepson professed intense 
indignation against this perfidy and prof- 
fered his help to Kincaid. 

“All right,’ said the latter, and undis- 
mayed by the prospect proceeded to make 
ready for the struggle. 

Meanwhile the Catfish was employing 
his opportunities to frequent the Fisher 
headquarters. A year previously he would 
have hesitated to lift his eyes to Nan, but 
his improved status emboldened him now. 
At first Nan met his advances with amaze- 
ment, unable to credit her senses. Then 
amazement changed swiftly to anger, and 
she told the Catfish Kid some things that 
lashed like a whip, and still in a white heat 
sought her father. 

““What’ve I got to do with it?” he de- 
manded patiently. ‘“‘Send him about his 
business, of course. But you can’t expect 
me to go gunning for everybody who 
warms up to you.” 

“T’ll attend to that part of it,’’ was her 
retort. ‘‘But that isn’t what I’m worrying 
about. What I want to know is, why do 
you make a friend out of this man, dad? 
He’s mean. He isn’t like us—he isn’t one 
of our sort at all. And he’s fixing to start 
a big cattle war in this country just as sure 
as you’re alive. What do you tie up with 
him for?” 

“‘T’ll trouble you not to interfere in what 
is none of your business,’”’ answered Fisher 
with perfect composure. 

At that she flashed out: ‘You'll find out 
if it’s none of my business! Dad, listen to 
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me! You can’t go on like you used to, 
stirring up fights and taking things away 
from people just because they’re help- 
less and can’t defend themselves. Mother 
put up with it, and saw three of her sons 
killed—murdered, I ought to say, for it was 
all so useless and unnecessary. But I tell 
you frankly, I won’t. And I’ll never marry 
a man who thinks like you do. Charlie and 
Jack agree with me.” 

“Oh, Charlie and Jack agree with you, 
do they?” inquired her father, undisturbed 
by mention of his nephews. ‘‘That’s very 
interesting. Where did you pick up these 
ideas and all this patter, anyhow, child? 
You’ve been listening to that storekeeper 
in the Flats—what’s his name?—the fellow 
the Kid made eat dirt. I hear he’s a 
pacifist.’’ 

Nan surveyed him steadily. 

“‘T suppose a pacifist is something des- 
picable, isn’t he, dad?” 

“T never saw one that was worth 
hangin’,’”’ was the stern reply. “‘And you 
keep away from that kind of riffraff, Nan. 
I won’t have it. You hear me? They put 
dangerous notions in people’s heads. You 
let me run my own affairs too.” 

She laughed in a half-amused, half pity- 
ing tone that touched Fisher on the raw. 
It was precisely as though she looked on 
him as a child, or as an old man with out- 
worn notions. 

“Well, you stay home,’”’ he burst out. 
**You’ve been running into the Flats twice 
as often as you needed to. Oh, I’ve got 
my eyes open! And I tell you straight, I 
won’t have you chasing after a fellow like 
Ackers.” 

“T’ll go to town as often as I want to,” 
replied his daughter, flushing, and there the 
matter rested. 

Next night the Catfish Kid sent a bunch 
of cowboys to raid the extreme western 
pasture of the Cross K range, expecting to 
find it unguarded; but hardly had they 
rounded up a few head to drive off when 
some of Kincaid’s men swooped down on 
them and a running fight took place. The 
raiders got the worst of this encounter 
and lost two of their number. Furious over 
the reverse, and convinced that a nester 
who held a section near a spring in the 
vicinity had betrayed them, the Kid sent a 
force against the place twenty-four hours 
later. They killed the luckless settler and 
burned his shack and lean-to. Then they 
drove off his span of horses and his milch 
cow, leaving the frenzied mother and three 
small children to shift for themselves. 
Things like that must be, in war. 

The crime shook the cow country—not 
the ranks of the factionists so much as the 
small neutrals who had no part in the 
strife. Kincaid swore vengeance, but his 
feeling was more of anger against his 
enemies for cowardly tactics than horror 
over the wanton murder. 

Ackers acted instantly. He went among 
the citizens of Buzzard Flats who had 
no strong clan affiliations and whom he 
deemed of honest intent, and summoned 
them to a conference. And they came, 
wondering, inclined to trepidation. 

“T just wanted to talk to you men about 
this business,” he announced. ‘“‘A new 
cattle war has broken out. You all know 
what that means. They killed a poor help- 
less farmer the other night who had never 
harmed a soul in his life. His wife and 
children are right in this town now, de- 
pendent on charity. We’ve got to help 
them. 

“‘Tf these gunmen could fight it out with- 
out harm to anybody but themselves I’d 
say let them fly at it. It would be a good 
riddance. But you know as well as I do 
who will be the chief sufferers—people like 
us. They’ll run off all the nesters from their 
lands. First thing you know, nobody will 
be able to keep out of the mess. He’ll have 
to take one side or the other or get shot 
up by both. There’s no such thing as a 
neutral. 

“Now, what’re we going to do? Are we 
going to sit still and let them turn things 
upside down? There’ll be no business, no 
farming, no security for life or property in 
a single corner of these three counties. And 
all because some big cattlemen have fallen 
out; all because each wants to ruin the 
other and grab what is his.” 

They listened attentively, stirring un- 
easily in- their chairs. 

“These men number several hundred, all 
told,’’ continued Ackers. ‘‘ People like you 
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and me number several thousand, if you 
take the tally of the three counties. But 
they’re organized and trained to fight— 
and we aren’t. So they shed blood and 
burn and steal and put such fear into all of 
us that a man’s afraid to open his mouth. 
Away out in the bosque no settler knows 
what night his turn’ll come. 

“How long are we going to stand this 
state of things? If we aim to do anything 
we’ve got to move pretty quick. Have any 
of you men a suggestion to make?” 

They fidgeted, eying one another ex- 
pectantly. And then, ‘‘There’s the law,” 
piped up a little man who clerked in the 
saddlery. 

“Yes, there’s the law,’’ Ackers agreed. 
“But it doesn’t reach these men. They’re 
too powerful for it. Besides, they control 
it—you all know that as well as I do. 
The court officials, the judges, the sheriffs — 
yes, the governor and the legislature too— 
they’re in the pocket of one side or the 
other. An election is nothing but a test 
to see whether Fisher or Kincaid is strong- 
est at the moment. And the law and the 
courts, in their present hands, will do 
nothing. No, men, we’ve got to find some 
other instrument. We’ve got to build a 
machine of our own to keep these war- 
makers quiet and bring peace to this 
country.” 

A silence ensued, which was finally 
broken by the express agent: 

“‘What’s your own idea?”’ 

“This: We’ve got to get up an organiza- 
tion or league of some kind that’ll make 
"em be good.”’ 

At that somebody laughed, and the 
laugh rippled over the room; but the store- 
keeper showed no discomfiture—merely 
held up his hand for their attention. 

“T reckon it sounds foolish to you,”’ he 
remarked without resentment. ‘‘ But most 
new ideas strike us that way. It’s only 
after they get going that we see the 
possibilities.” 

“How would this here league go about 
makin’ them good?’ queried the livery- 
stable keeper, biting off a chunk of plug. 
“‘Ol’ King Fisher is right stubborn, and I 
never knowed Lafe to lay down. Do you 
figure on shootin’ it out with ’em?”’ 

The very idea of offering successful op- 
position to the cattle kings started them 
laughing again. 

‘Well, no,’’ admitted Ackers, but he 
said it slowly, as though not quite certain 
it might not be advisable. “My plan 
doesn’t aim at fighting. Remember, there 
are several thousand just like us in these 
counties. I propose we organize and then 
serve notice on these men that they’ve got 
to quit their fighting, for the good of the 
country.” 

“But suppose they don’t quit. Sup- 
pose they tell us to go plumb to hell. 
Shucks ¥ 

“Then we'll tell them we won’t have 
anything further to do with them; we 
wort trade with them or have any other 
dealings. But we won’t do that until 
we’ve seen whether they’ll yield to moral 
pressure.” 

“Moral pressure?’’ echoed the black- 


smith. ‘‘Moral pressure and the Catfish 
Kid! Why, man, you’re locoed! He 
wouldn’t know what it meant. He just 


don’t talk that language.” 

“And we got to trade with ’em, Ackers,’’ 
spoke up the bootmaker. ‘‘ We got to trade 
with ’em. If we didn’t it’d be cutting our 
own throats. It would ruin me—and 
you too.” 

But the storekeeper was stubborn. 

“T’m positive that if we got enough 
members in our organization—a few thou- 
sand, say—it would make such an impres- 
sion on these men that they would think 
twice before starting trouble.” 

“Well, all I can say is, you ain’t lived in 
this world near as long as I have, son,” 
replied the, livery-stable keeper as he rose 
to leave. 

His departure broke up the meeting. 
Nearly all the others were plainly of his 
way of thinking and one by one followed 
him out. Only an ex-school-teacher from 
Tennessee, a carpenter who was also some- 
thing of a revivalist in his leisure hours, 
and two or three unimportant residents of 
the place remained. They were earnest 
souls, but singularly incompetent in practi- 
cal affairs, and Ackers was not so blinded 
by fervor as to be unable to estimate their 
probable value. 

However, a start meant something, so 
then and there they organized a Law and 
Order League. Each man bound himself 
to do everything in his power to promote 
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peace throughout the three counties and 
secure recruits to the cause. Just how they 
were to promote peace, beyond wishing for 
it and urging combatants to be good, was 
not incorporated in the covenant. No hint 
of force was dropped. 

Buzzard Flats enjoyed a good wheeze at 
the league when the news got round, and 
not even the unfortunate nesters, who suf- 
fered most acutely from the cowmen’s war, 
took the movement at all seriously. Some 
said ‘‘Hell!’”’ Others smiled sadly. All 
agreed that Ackers had a vacant loft. A 
few of the women acclaimed the project, 
and Nan Fisher grew vehement in its de- 
fense against her father’s banter; but when 
the net results were summed up the league 
seemed a pitiably puny baby. 

Shortly after it was organized a fight 
occurred in Espuela between some of the 
Catfish Kid’s rascals and three of Kin- 
caid’s line riders. Although hopelessly out- 
numbered, the line riders gave an excellent 
account of themselves by taking refuge in a 
Mexican’s adobe hut and firing from the 
window. They were finally killed, how- 
ever, and to avenge the toll of dead they 
had taken, the victors dragged the bodies 
through the street at the end of their 
ropes. Then they hanged the Mexican toa 
cottonwood as an ally of the Cross K, 
filled up on liquor and went whooping back 
to headquarters. ; 

Word flew over the country that Kincaid 
was preparing a terrible vengeance; that 
he had sworn to wipe out the Kid to the 
last man and the last hoof. He was sending 
for gun fighters from his Montana range 
and importing bad men from the border as 
fast as he could secure them. 

Feeling reasonably sure he would take 
some such measures, Ackers drove out to 
the Cross K headquarters to interview the 
cowman, 

“Keep the peace?’’ exclaimed Kincaid 
scornfully. ‘‘Why don’t you go and ask 
them to do it? Do you want me to take 
this lying down?”’ 

The storekeeper instantly perceived that 
his mission was hopeless, but sought to 
gain some concessions. 

“Anyhow, Kincaid,” he urged, “will you 
try to confine the fighting to the two 
factions?” 

= T don't get you. What do you mean by 

at ” 


“Well, half a dozen perfectly innocent 
neutrals, if you can call them that, have 
been shot up or burned out during these 
ruckuses. Won’t you give me your word 
that nobody shall suffer except the men 
who do the fighting?’ 

“Sure I will!’’ assented the rancher 
readily. ‘But can you get the Kid to 
promise the same?”’ 

“T don’t know. But I’ll try.” 

Kincaid regarded him thoughtfully a 
while. 

“Ackers,”’ he inquired curiously, ‘‘just 
what is this league I’ve been hearin’ so 
much about?” 

But when his visitor endeavored to ex- 
plain the cattle baron shook his head 
dolefully. 

“Tt won’t do, son,” he said. ‘I admit 
it’s a right pretty idea, but it won’t work. 
Of course it’s all damn foolishness, us 
fellers shootin’ up each other this way. 
We can’t gain nothing—we all lose by 
it—and you people in town and on these 
li’l’ farms suffer as much as we do, or worse. 
But—do you know how much I have to 
spend just to keep up my gunmen and line 
riders every year? No, I reckon you 
don’t. It’s enough to pay all my legit’mate 
expenses and double my profits—that’s 
what I spend.” 

“Then why the Sam Hill don’t you 
quit it?’’ 

“Because I dassent. Quit it? If I let 
down they’d both jump on me—this 
freckled maverick and ol’ King Fisher. 
First thing you know they’d run me off my 
own land and take every dog-gone thing I 
had. That’s what a man who ain’t heeled 
would get in this country, the way things 
are now,” 

The storekeeper laughed grimly, but was 
compelled to admit that Kincaid’s fears 
might be well grounded. 

““Couldn’t you come to some arrange- 
ment? Fisher seems a reasonable man, and 
a square man too.” 

“He is. Ol’ King is as honest as they 
make ’em in business, but along these lines 
he figures different. And he’s scared. 
When I outbid him for those Scott sections 
he got the notion right then that if he 
didn’t put a crimp in me I’d soon be able to 
run it over him in these parts. So he tied 
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up with the Catfish and keeps sickin’ 
him on.” 

There was a long silence, and then 
Ackers remarked, ‘“‘It just goes around and 
around in a circle. But there’s got to be an 
end to it some day, Kincaid.” 

“‘Son,”’ said the cattleman, ‘I’m con- 
siderable older than you are, and let me tell 
you something—it’s human nature to fight. 
And as long as there’s men on earth they’ll 
be fightin’.”’ 

To Kincaid’s surprise the storekeeper 
readily agreed with him. 

“Tt’s their nature to fight, I grant you. 
It’s their nature to attack obstacles, to 
overcome and vanquish. I hope they’ll 
never lose that. It’s one of man’s best 
qualities. I hope they’ll always fight—but 
not one another.” . 

“T don’t get you,” Lafe reluctantly 
confessed. 

“Why, there’re so many other things 
worth while to fight: The handicaps Nature 
has imposed, disease, the conquest of the 
air, of space, the winning of idle and now 
useless lands, the harnessing of the sun’s 
energy. Kincaid, if mankind could get 
together and work with the one idea of 
increasing the earth’s and the sea’s and the 
air’s productivity, instead of trying to build 
up sectional prosperity at the expense of 
other sections, there would be no poverty 
anywhere, enough for all, and content. 
Wouldn’t that be a more useful outlet for 
our restless energy than the crazy futile 
waste of fighting?” 

“It would that,” assented the other, 
beginning to show interest. ‘Way back in 
my mind I’ve always had some such 
notions, and I’ve tried ’em out to some 
extent, too, Ackers. Look at my irrigated 
farm lands. King Fisher ain’t developed 
his property half as good as I have mine.”’ 

“Yet you spend more on fighting than 
you do to develop your lands.”’ 

“Yes, because I have to.” 

“Why not join our league?” 

“T’d like to. It’s just what I want to do. 
But the others’ve got to come in first.”’ 

““They want you in first.” 

The cowman’s eyes narrowed with sus- 
picion, 

“They do, hey? Yes, and they’ll get me 
in there and we’ll agree to drop all our gun- 
men, and then those two’ll double-cross me 
and sneak up on my blind side. No, 
sir-ree! I’m willing to go in just to see how 
it will work out, but I’ll go in on my own 
terms. The league ain’t going to run my 
business for me or tell me what I’ve got 
to do.” 

As this ultimatum was about what 
Ackers had expected, he took it good- 
humoredly. 

“Sure!”’ he assented. “Heads I win and 
tails you lose, hey, Kincaid? It’s all right 
for the league to put hobbles on the others, 
but you’ve got to have entire liberty of 
action.” 

“That ain’t what I meant a-tall,” re- 
torted the cattleman sulkily; but after 
waiting vainly for him to explain what he 
did mean, Ackers gave over the attempt 
and departed. 

King Fisher was the next to display in- 
terest in the league, and he was fully as 
unselfish as his rival. However, he was 
more adroit. Fisher made no demands. 
He simply maneuvered to use the league as 
a tool. He joined without imposing any 
conditions. So did his nephews. So did 
all his henchmen. First thing Ackers knew, 
the Fisher faction absolutely dominated. 
They held a meeting, put in one of King’s 
storekeepers as president and decided on 
steps to force Kincaid to relinquish the 
Scott sections. 

“No, you don’t!”’ Ackers announced. 
“We can’t be used that way,” and with 
his original following he withdrew from 
the organization, leaving it an entirely fac- 
tional affair. 

After that he abandoned his personal 
business for several weeks, spending the 
time driving through the three counties, 
interviewing the sheepmen, the settlers, 
the storekeepers and other small fry. And 
out of these activities sprang another union 
of neutrals. Profiting from the lessons of 
his first effort, Ackers did not advertise 
its purposes. 

“Do you really think you can accom- 
plish anything?” asked Nan Fisher doubt- 
fully, when she encountered him in the 
Flats on his return from a lengthy trip. 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“But what can you do? They’re too 
strong for you. I don’t think they’ll stop 
fighting for anybody who can’t make them. 
The right and wrong of a thing don’t seem 
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to matter. And all you’ve 
side is—well, I guess you’d call 
strength.” | 

Ackers met her anxious gaze sm 

“No,” he answered, “that isn’t 
got, Miss Nan—not by a jugful, | 
we started out with in the old Je 
I’ve learned since then that sop 
will only respect force. If you Je 
to them—if you let them do y 
want, with no limits except w 
consciences place—greed rung gy 
them.” 

“Then it’s true! It’s true y 
been hearing! You’ve got a new | 
you’re hiring gunmen!” 

He denied this. 

“But if they aren’t gunmen th 
same thing. You’re paying a lot of 
who can shoot to line up with y 
that so?” 

“Well, the next time they g 
trouble maybe they’ll find ys 
hand,” he replied guardedly. 

“But who’s paying for all this’ 

He was surprised at the questi 
had a right to be, and tried to ey 

“Oh, we'll find a way to pay {i 
told her lightly. 

“Yes, and they’ll skin you, Mr 
They'll let you put up the money, 
you to hold the bag.” The indig 
nestness with which she spoke stg 
storekeeper, and Nan turned ; 
head from his suddenly keen g; 
began to stir a clump of dirt wit 
of her riding boot. ‘I know the 
out here better than you do, an 
always looking for @ chance to j 
tenderfoot’s money.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘if that’s all, 
quit worrying, Miss Nan. If yo 
know the truth, I am paying fo 
the men we’ve hired. But I’m qui 
to do it. I arrived in this count 
few hundred dollars; now I’ve gc 
thousand, and I’m willing to spe 
hope it’ll bring results. If it doe 
make some more.” 

“Yes, but that isn’t all.” 

‘“What else is there?” 

She hesitated. 

“They’ll kill you.” 

“Everyone has to take that cl 
here.” 

“Well, it’s a fine thing you’ 
Mr. Ackers. But I think yo 
Good-by.” 

“‘Good-by. And we won't fi 
time we aim to use common sense- 
only sort of argument those peop 
stand.” 

Several raids and thefts of ¢ 
curred shortly after this meetii 
town of Reese was wantonly shot 
following a dispute over a trifling 
the blacksmith at Espuela, the Ca 
killed him in cold blood. 

It so happened that the sher 
Kincaid henchman, so he summo 
from the Cross K forces and effect 
of the Kid in an unguarded momé 

The Catfish was terribly surpris 
than that, he was pained. His pos 
grown so strong he never dreamed 
would dare arrest him for an insi 
killing. But there he was in ac 
stoutly guarded by three peace offi 
behind them all the Kincaid strer 

He appealed to Fisher for aid, : 
instantly demanded his release. 
refused, and three counties start 
their artillery for a finish fight. ' 
Kid momentarily dispelled the d: 
escaping from his captors. The 
rang with the exploit. The Espuel 
had handcuffed the Catfish and cha 
toa heavy table. From the time of 
he refused to touch food. A hung 
was a novelty in those days, 
attributed the move to natural n 

“Leave him starve then,” § 
sheriff. ‘That suits us fine.” 

And the Catfish starved for th 
In the afternoon of the third he wa 
slip the handcuffs from his wis 
which he called across the street 
his jailers for a cup of water. 
who guarded him were seated in th 
playing cards. .Doc Turner brot 
water. As he carelessly handed t 
the Kid the latter leaned forward, 
a lightninglike movement Jer 
gun. Then he shot him dead, too 
sion of the keys and unlocked the 
on the chain by which he was anc 
the table. By this time the othe 
were on the run toward the cala 
Catfish met the leader at the hea 
stairs. (Continued on Page 30) 
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What England’s Experts Say 
About Essex 


“Absolutely the brightest, liveliest little engine I have 
ever found in an American car. —s. F. Edge in“The Autocar,’ London, Eng. 


“Another of fhe five cars I used dur- 
ing the last few weeks was one I cannot 
help mentioning, the four-cylindered 
Essex, with an R. A. C. rating of 18.4 
h. p. It is an American production, with 
absolutely the brightest, liveliest little 
engine that I have ever found in an 
American car; in fact, this motor might 
really have had a Coatalen or a Pomeroy 
as its sponsor. Quite outside the engine’s 
merits, however, the whole car is good, 
pleasant touse, andstriking. Thesteering 
is light and easy; the springing is good; 


the brakes are good; in fact, everything 
to do with its driving is most satisfactory. 
The price charged too, 1s very reason- 
able for what is given, by comparison 
with the prices of other cars. 

“The ability of the Essex to climb 
hills on top-speed, and yet give one a 
comfortable 45 miles per hour with four 
people up, is unequalled in my experi- 
ence of four-cylindered cars of the same 
engine-dimensions. It is really surpris- 
ing that one can still fall across such 
good cars, quite unexpectedly. I heard 


of the Essex through a friend who often 
tells me of swans which turn to be geese; 
but I ignore his exaggerations, because 
there is generally at least one swan-like 
attribute about anything he commends, 
and I like enthusiasm, even when it is 
not altogether disinterested. But in this 
case my friend had certainly not over- 
stated the facts, and I was most in- 
trigued to find an American ‘four’ of 
such flexibility, liveliness and substance, 
notwithstanding its quite moderate 
all-on-weight.”’ 


“A colossal revelation of the value Americans can 
offer at its price: ei N. D. in “The Auto,” of London, Eng. 


“T have seldom felt wildly enthusi- 
astic about American cars, because 
those I have tested have so often been 
very nice cars which might have been 
much nicer cars if another £10 or £50 
had been spent upon their production. 
But during a short holiday taken re- 
cently, I chanced upon the 18.4 h. p. 
four-cylindered Essex, and to warn off 
at once those who do not like enthusiasm 
I may say that, judged by the sample I 
borrowed for a day during August last, 
this Essex is a magnificent four-cylin- 
dered car, would be that at any price, 
and is a colossal revelation of the value 
Americans can offer at its price. 

“With the pound sterling at, roughly, 
3 dollars 50 cents, as I believe it is, this 


is a remarkable figure. Look around the 
British market, seeing what (except for 
the Austin) one can buy for less than 
£740, of equal power (as distinct from 
mere engine-size) and ‘turn-out’ (by 
which I mean workmanship), and the 
marvel becomes the more profound. I 
am not going to say that the Essex is the 
best value existent, because there are 
many comparatively new cars most of us 
have yet to try. But I don’t know any- 
thing like it. rove 

“During the trip I was kept so busy 
agreeing with one of my passengers (a 
very: experienced test-rider, with the 
exactingness born of experience) that it 
really was a most unusual car, and that 
there must be a crab somewhere, if only 


we could find it. We searched high and 
low; in, out and round about. But to 
no avail. 

“Engine, suspension, steering, body- 
comfort, position of control-devices were 
alike faultless. In fact, it was impossible 
to believe that all this satisfaction of 
performance was purchasable at £740. 

“It looks to be so really and truly 
built, right through, that I am sure the 
stuff will be worthy of the design and the 
workmanship. Given that, it is today 
one of the most remarkable examples of 
value for money the whole world of car- 
producing countries can offer, in the 
London market.”’ 


“Its transcontinental record is not merely a record 
—it’s a miracle.” —From ‘The Car,’’ London, Eng. 


“IT refer to the remarkable achieve- 
ment of a stock model Essex touring car 
in crossing the American continent from 
San Francisco to New York in 4 days, 
14 hours and 43 minutes. 


“ Not—Ithink— even the rigorous tests 


of Africa could inflict more punishment 
on an automobile than this non-stop run. 
There are runs through arid desert 
country with long stretches of sandy 
waste and sagebrush; mountain climbs 
where the roads are just notches that 
God might have whittled, and drops of 


thousands of feet to stony valleys; dirt 
roads that a sudden shower converts 
into three feet of mud. I know these 
roads. I’ve broken springs and tires and 
commandments on them, and I know 
whereof I speak when I say that it’s not 
merely a record—it’s a miracle.” 


Find Out How Any Car You Favor Has Served Other Owners Before You Buy 


ESSEX 
MOTORS 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Hello, Bob!” he cried cheerily. 

“‘T’m a goner now!” Bob had time to say 
as he threw down on the Kid, and he was. 
The first shot caught him full in the face, 
and as he dropped, the third guard turned 
and went bounding down the stairs to gain 
cover. 

When the Catfish Kid cautiously emerged 
into. the street there was not a head in 
sight. Nobody cracked down on him, so 
he climbed upon a horse that stood tied to 
a hitching post in front of the store and 
rode out of town. On the outskirts he 
stopped long enough to yell ‘Hurrah for 
the Kid!” and then the hero loped back to 
his own stamping ground. 

It was war now—war to a finish. Kin- 
caid knew it; Fisher knew it. They began 
to move their forces in from outlying por- 
tions of their ranges. Each side hesitated 
to strike the first blow. Perhaps each 
realized that the Kid would save them that 
responsibility. 

And then suddenly the neutrals took a 
hand in the affair. Formal notice was 
served on the two cowmen and the Catfish 
Kid by the new Law and Order League 
that a fight between the two factions would 
not be tolerated. 

‘We cannot stand this sort of thing any 
longer,” said the ultimatum. ‘The Law 
and Order League wants only peace in 
these counties, and security for life and 
property. It has no axes to grind. It will 
play no favorites, But it has four hundred 
men to back up its just demands. And we 
hereby warn you that the full strength of 
the league will be thrown against the first 
one who tries to start anything. That 
strength will be lined up with the side at- 
tacked, and it will be decisive. We mean 
business!” 

Not yet realizing that they could back 
up the threat with action, a great many 
persons ha-haed at the notice. Fisher him- 
self did not take it seriously. To all appear- 
ances, it carried no weight with Kincaid; 
and as for the Catfish Kid, he sneered, spat 
violently and then pinned the paper up on 
the wall of the bunk house as a fine joke 
for his gunmen. 

After a dzey’s deliberation, however, 
Fisher descried a chance to turn the situa- 
tion to account. He drove into town to tell 
Ackers that he had positive information 
Kincaid planned to attack him and his 
nephews, and consequently he wanted the 
league to rally to his assistance. 

“Wait until he does,” replied Ackers. 

“Then it may be too late.” 

“We'll wait and see, just the same. We 
don’t intend to pull anybody’s chestnuts 
out of the fire, Fisher.” 

“But, I tell you, I know this.” 

“Possibly, but we don’t. Nobody can 
stampede us into taking sides; but we’ll 
be right there when trouble begins, and you 
can gamble on that, Fisher.” 

The old cowman had brought along a 
couple of witnesses to back up his state- 
ment, but their story sounded so much like 
manufactured evidence that Ackers and 
his lieutenants would not accept their 
corroboration. So King Fisher rode back 
in a huff, 

The same afternoon young Harrahan 
ealled on Ackers. Had Kincaid brought 
him, his information might not have carried 
much weight; but he came of his own 
accord, and he had a written pact to sub- 
stantiate his tale. To be sure, Harrahan 
had stolen the document; but that did not 
concern the league. The fact in which they 
were interested was that Fisher and the 
Catfish Kid had an understanding. The 
latter was to go after Kincaid, and at an 
opportune moment the Fisher forces would 
take part on his side. In return for bearing 
the brunt of the struggle the Kid was to 
receive all the Scott sections and the West 
Pasture of the Fisher range. 

It must not be supposed the Old Man 
had committed himself quite that baldly 
to writing. The rewards were plainly speci- 
fied, but what the Kid had to do to earn 
them was set down as ‘‘in consideration of 
the services mutually agreed upon this 
day.’ What the nature of those services 
might be, the league had to rely on the 
word of Fisher’s stepson to determine, and 
consequently they were skeptical. 

“All right,” said Ackers. ‘I’m inclined 
to believe this. But we won’t move until 
we’re sure. In fact, we won’t move until 
one side or the other starts something. 
Then we'll line up with the side attacked. 
Meanwhile, where do you stand?” 

“T’m going to throw in with Kincaid,” 
declared Harrahan hotly. “The Ol’ Man 
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done kept me out of my rights for years, 
and now I aim to get even.” 

It is probable the Catfish Kid would 
have precipitated the trouble at once had 
he exercised his own judgment, for he 
scoffed at the league and counted his own 
and Fisher’s forces as superior to their 
enemy’s. But his ally insisted on moving 
with circumspection. He did not take the 
league very seriously either; but its back- 
ing might be of some moral value, so he 
told the Kid to sit tight until a favorable 
pretext offered. 

“Let them start it,” he urged. ‘“‘And 
then Ackers and his crowd of windjammers 
will have to line up with us.” 

However, Kincaid seemed very loath to 
assume the offensive. Nothing happened, 
and the Catfish Kid began to lose patience. 
His gunmen were itching for action. He 
bluntly informed the Old Man they must 
come to a show-down soon, before their 
enemy grew any stronger. 

‘All right,” assented Fisher. “But we’ve 
got to manage this thing carefully. To be 
the injured party helps a heap in any 
fight.” 

Acting on this theory, half a dozen 
Fisher cowboys, specially employed for the 
occasion, raided a division camp on the 
Catfish Kid’s range the next night, burned 
the shack and ran off a few horses. The 
man in charge of the camp was not at home, 
which the Kid’s friends advanced as the 
explanation for his escape from injury. 
The horses were discovered by a Fisher 
cow hand in a box cafion on the Cross K 
range. On its face the episode provided 
air-tight circumstantial evidence against 
Kincaid. Yet Ackers and the league offi- 
cials obstinately refused to move. 

“Tt’s too thin, Fisher,’’ declared the 
storekeeper when King rode in to lay the 
facts before him. ‘The identity of the raid- 
ers has not been established. We’ve only 
got your word and the Kid’s for that. 
And I have too great respect for Kincaid’s 
shrewdness to suppose he would steal your 
stock and then leave them round where a 
Fisher cowboy could find them.” 

“Do you mean to say we fixed this thing 
up then?” blustered Fisher. 

“We're not saying anything, and we’re 
not doing anything—yet,”’ was the reply. 

His manner was so serene and confident 
that the rancher grew uneasy. No man 
could have such poise unless absolutely 
sure of his power, Fisher concluded, and he 
hurried away to warn his ally to go slow. 
But he was too late. The Catfish Kid had 
already acted, and by the time Fisher 
arrived at headquarters his forces were 
engaged in driving off several hundred head 
of Cross K cattle. They followed this by 
attacking a party of Kincaid’s cowboys as 
they were returning from Espuela. 

Ackers sent a rider to the Cross K ranch 
with a message: 

“T guess this fight is dog eat dog—most 
fights are. But your enemies have broken 
the peace first, so we throw in with you. 
The league has four hundred and fifty men. 
They are ready. Bring all the men you can 
raise and we will settle this business for 
keeps. Regards.” 

Kincaid’s eyes fairly bulged as he read. 

“Holy maverick!’ he exclaimed to Red 
Fox. “They got four hundred and fifty 
men! It’s a cinch now, Red! We can rustle 
around three hundred, and that’ll give our 
side about two to one.” 

“Let’s go!” cried his foreman jubilantly. 

The storekeeper had not overstated the 
league’s strength, and Buzzard Flats wit- 
nessed a gathering of men that day such as 
it had never seen in its history. From 
every part of three counties they came, and 
every last man of them was equipped with 
rifle and six-shooter. 

A rider went storming across country to 
Fisher’s headquarters, carrying the news. 
He arrived with his mount in a lather, and 
within five minutes Fisher almost matched 
the state of the horse. 

For the first time in his life he was face to 
face with superior force, and stout though 
his heart was, his judgment was much too 
good to relish a contest he must inevitably 
lose. Therefore he did not move to the sup- 
port of his ally, preferring to await develop- 
ments, and the Catfish Kid learned that 
more than seven 
hundred men were 
coming against 
him. To oppose 
them he could not 
raise more than 
a hundred, and 
Fisher had deserted 
him. 
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In less than an hour after the news 
spread the hundred had dwindled to a mere 
handful. The professional gunman seldom 
seeks trouble unless the odds are in his 
favor, and the Kid had drawn into his 
employ as fine an aggregation of killers, 
horse thieves, brolzen gamblers and saloon 
heroes as could be found anywhere north 
of the Rio Grande. Now they simply dis- 
appeared. The Catfish cursed them for 
what they were and vowed to those who 
stuck with him that he would show them a 
fight which would be the fight of history. 

It did not quite measure up to that, for 
when a scout brought word that the enemy 
had arrived at Mesquite Bottom, and in 
numbers exceeding the very highest early 
estimates, the Kid’s followers looked at one 
another. You have seen a hostess at a 
dinner party pick up the eyes of her women 
guests? The gunmen did just that, and 
then they did what the guests usually do— 
they got up and moved. In no time at all 
the Catfish Kid had only three resolute 
men at his back. To do them justice, they 
were game to the core and ready to shoot 
it out with the seven hundred to the last 
gasp if the Kid gave the word, but the 
Catfish had other plans. 

_ The four took a few shots at the leaders 
of the army which advanced across the 
mesa and then fled, streaking for the 
Fisher ranch. Nobody pursued. Ackers 
and his following purposed going there, too, 
but they were in no hurry. 

“You went back on me, you ” cried 
the Catfish Kid to Fisher, his pale eyes 
baleful with fury. ‘‘ For two pins I’d —— 

“Wait just a minute,” urged his ally 
conciliatingly. ‘“‘You saw that mob, didn’t 
you? What show would we stand? It 
would be the same as putting the noose 
around our necks. No, sir-ree! The thing 
to do now is not to fight them, but strike a 
bargain. Maybe we can come out O. K,” 

Two tiny white spots showed at the 
corners of the Kid’s nose. The lust to kill 
beat strong in him, but a greater purpose 
submerged his rage and he overcame the 
impulse to shoot. 

‘All right,”’ he said, regaining a measure 
of self-control and pulling up a chair; ‘‘let’s 
hear what you’ve got on your mind. Fire 
away.” 

Fisher’s proposal was that the Kid flee 
the country, for which purpose he would 
provide horses and money, leaving Fisher 
to negotiate with Kincaid and the league. 
Once the business was settled, Catfish 
could return and then they might confi- 
dently await a new deal. 

“Yes, and lose everything I’ve got, 
hey?” flared the Kid. ‘I’ve been throwed 
once, and I don’t aim to be throwed again. 
Besides, I got to stick round here. I got 
some important private business.” 

Fisher scrutinized him attentively. 

“Ts that so?” he asked gently, looking 
away as though satisfied with what he read 
in the other’s eyes. “‘ Well, of course, that’s 
none of my affair. If you’re determined to 
stay, all right.. I reckon I can hide you 
out.” 

This plan was followed, and when Ackers 
and Kincaid rode up to the Fisher head- 
quarters with their men the Kid was be- 
yond fear of immediate capture. Not a 
gunman could be seen. Headquarters ap- 
peared deserted, and Old Man Fisher stood 
on the porch to receive them. His manner 
was nicely compounded of surprise and 
dignity and heartiness, 

Men talked of that meeting for years 
afterwards, telling over and over again how 
Kincaid acted when he and Fisher faced 
each other, and what the Old Man did and 
said. But the only developments in which 
we are interested came out of the terms of 
settlement. 

At first Fisher denied alliance with the 
Catfish and any intention whatsoever of 
abetting him. He was a neutral, he calmly 
declared. But when the proof was laid 
before him he changed tactics and charged 
conspiracy. That being received in scorn- 
ful silence, he finally demanded to know 
what they proposed doing. 

“Nothing,” said Ackers. 


“Not a thing. 


All you’ve got to do is to fire your gunmen 
and agree not to hire any more or stir up 
trouble. 


Any time you have a dispute lay 
it before the league 
and it will be arbi- 
trated.” 

It was now Kin- 
caid’s turn to buck. 
What? Fisher was 
not to be forced to 
pay damages for 
what he had done 


and the mischief he had worked to} 
property and business? Lafe coulc 
believe his ears, and broke into ap 
protest; but the storekeeper sile), 
at last with upraised hand. 7 
“That’s all very well, Kincaid, 
quietly. “We can all understand 
feel. But both sides have been | 
here, and we don’t intend to lay 
trouble by soaking one for the 
the other, no matter how good t} 
may be. No, it’s going to be a 
all round.” 
“Then I won’t stick. I’m thre 
the league here and now! We’) 
wide open!”’ 
“Oh, no, you won’t! Try it! 
suit yourself about joining, but 
join you'll join on the same term 
body else. We’re not playing : 
game. If you come in you'll cor 
same way Fisher does. And Fi 
have to come in the same way tl 
us have.” 
“That suits me,’ spoke up 
Man, relieved to get off so ligh’ 
Kincaid was reluctant and shoy 
but when he perceived the o 
against him and standing out m 
a menace he, too, signed on th 
line. And thus peace came to 
Flats and all the cow country. 
Three days later, as Nan Fj 
gathering some watercress near 
lows, she descried a horseman moy 
a stretch of bare alkali-whiter 
Something in the way he sat int 
riveted her gaze. She stared an 
Then her heart leaped in her b 
she recognized him. It was th 
Kid. 
What was he doing there? Ha 
father assured her he had fled to 
If he had done so, what did } 
mean? If he had not but had re 
hiding, what purpose could brin; 


lump in her throat and her har 
bling, she mounted her pony an 
back to headquarters, going sl) 
carelessly, so as not to arouse - 
suspicions should he espy her. 4 
the corrals, she saddled Streak a 
out aword to anybody at the how 
for Buzzard Flats at the easy tir 
for which Streak was famous and 
could maintain long after other h 
dropped in their tracks. 

Ackers was not in the store 
arrived there, and Nan was ha 
lest the Kid reach town before 
opportunity to give warning. 
storekeeper came in half an hour 
she lost no time. 

“Mr, Ackers, I came to tell you 
fish Kid did not go to Mexico a 
hid out somewhere, and he’s col 
now—yes, Isaw him. He’s comi 
kill you.’ 

Ackers was beautifully unperti 

““What makes you think that? 
hear him say so? How do youk 

Confronted with a demand | 
Nan grew confused. \ 

“Because,”’ she said. 

“Anything else?” 

“Well, I just know what he’ 
that’s all. Ican’t tell you how I} 
I do.” 

With the customary masculin 
Ackers started to laugh. But) 
was abruptly cut short, and he 
grew taut, staring past her to) 
back door, with all the mirth fé 
his eyes and a fixed half smile tr 
mouth, 

She whirled to see what it was 

The Catfish Kid crouched in 
way, sighting along a .30-30 rifle 
out a scream and threw herself ¢ 
the line of fire, and as she did ° 
gun flashed. 

A crash of glass above thelr 
shower of kerosene from the bro) 
and brilliant sunlight flooded fl 
vacant doorway. ; 

Both ducked behind the cou 
Ackers started to crawl towar 
where he kept his gun. Nan kep 
his heels, and she was at his elb« 
cautiously approached the spot | 
enemy had stood. b | 

Just outside the door, face doy 
the red dust, was the Catfish 
clutching his weapon. é 
lay near him, and they could 
the road the figure of Hop L 
man, legging it in the general ¢ 
Mexico. 


}y to meet changing conditions are 


ie procession. This, immobility is 
jseen in innumerable incidents to be 
d in controlled functions in Europe, 
ly in the Central States. Whenever 
ure and industries are controlled, 
ans specifically or indirectly control 
s. This checks the normal inter- 
sof workers between city and coun- 
“ens the mobility of labor and tends 
2 production. 

}» we were building down our war- 
éntrol Continental Europe indulged 
|gements. This was in part due to 
that many new states were formed, 
sovernments, more or less socialistic 
rcperienced, sought to advance their 
| istic individualities by control of 
ic and industrial processes. Only 


\ 
i 


¢onomics. In truth, many of the 
7s were in worse plight after than 
she war, and controls were primarily 
e measures. The war left Europe 
‘habit of government control. The 
zovernmental control has had the 
i transforming defense into offense, 
facies into programs. If state con- 
| been inefficient in Europe, where 
| prewar experience in state control 
ilable, what is to be expected in 
¢atry? Four lines of controls stand 
, evealed—agriculture, fuel, trans- 
\| foreign trade. 

actically every country in Europe 
are has had to bear extreme meas- 
+ control. Since most countries 
re compelled to import a portion of 
fdstufis, the governments tried to 
)she agrarians in order to stimulate 
(on, and they fixed prices and en- 
equisitions in order to carry out 
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, 


(2rous with each month of peace. 


‘esults of Food Control 


armers in Great Britain and in the 
sountries were the first to force the 
val of impositions and restrictions. 


— 
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:1 prices for wheat and oats are still 
«in Great Britain, and minimal 
>» farm workers, though total de- 
nas been set for the near future. 
ssants of France and Italy sub- 
Jo requisition of grain as long as 
ernments fixed high prices, and 
ire able to force the governments 
| the prices very high. The wheat 
igrowers in France last year was 
bushel par, about $2.50 gold. 
‘ains are just being decontrolled in 
find Italy, except that the milling 
m remains high. The import of 
aust have official approval; but 
the grain is free. For the remnant 
op of 1920 the fixed high prices are 
‘aintained, and the corresponding 
ibsidy with it. For the present 
| prices are to be free, and sale of 
i| grain also. Pastry was set free in 
ea May, and pastes in Italy in the 
‘nth. The practical results of con- 
dese countries made the raising of 
‘ains highly remunerative in the 
én countries, and this is probably 
: of the large acreage of wheat now 
ailing harvest there. It has imposed 
» budget a very large sum to pay 
1 bread subsidies. It has had the 
_ restricting importations. But 
hese apparent benefits the agra- 
‘re been insistent on decontrol. 

many and in the succession states 
ustro-Hungarian monarchy condi- 
ve been more difficult. Rumania 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
, had grain toexport last year. But 
id transportation made this almost 
4 le. Then when drought threatened 
u> the growing crops the govern- 
ent through the motions of erect- 
Nirgoes on the export of the grain 
fi been long marooned in their 
iy by inefficiency of transport. 
which last year expended some 90 
| of her imports on food and fuel, 
econtrol until trade around her is 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
s/heir forecast crops both should be 
Jecontrol all foodstuffs. There is 
i sagacity in Prague 
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ible; the government is always be-. 
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to undertake this; but one should not be 
surprised if the Polish Government does 
not know how to let go. The government 
at Prague has marketed two crops of sugar 
with disastrous inefficiency. They sold it 
for junk, worn-out military equipment, 
luxuries, political promises and for little 
else. In particular, they secured little raw 
materials in return. Private trade would 
not have encountered such a failure. 

Everywhere in Central Europe the prob- 
lem of distribution of foods is complicated 
by subsidies and by the system of food 
wage. This makes bookkeeping by the 
food controller impossible. When a worker 
strikes not merely for wage but also for 
allocation of necessaries not connected with 
the product of the industry in which he 
works widespread confusion is introduced 
into economic life. If food wage were upon 
the basis of output, as it would have been 
under free trade, the results would have 
been different. 


Faulty Selling Methods 


Budapest was the location of an illumi- 
nating experiment in flour control last year. 
The controller had just enough bread grain 
for the city for the year. To make the con- 
trol pay its way the products of a kilo of 
flour should have been sold for a little over 
twelve crowns a kilo, The grain was milled 
as follows: Fifteen per cent of very fine 
patent flour was extracted, then 40 per 
cent of baking flour, then 25 per cent of a 
lower-grade cooking flour, and finally 20 
per cent of mill feed. The prices of the 
baking and cooking flours were set at 4.5 
and 2.5 crowns a kilo respectively, and 
strictly rationed. The mill feed was allo- 
cated to dairies at a fixed price in milk. 
Then the fine flour was set free in trade, 
a: the price fixed at forty-two crowns a 

ilo. 

With all flour relatively short, it was be- 
lieved that the people would buy the fine 
flour at the exorbitant rate and that the 
profits would cover the losses on the baking 
and cooking flours. Nothing of the sort 
occurred. The fine flour was practically 
boycotted by the hungry Budapesters, and 
near the close of the year the government 
had to import wheat, with fine flour unsold 
in hand, because it did not have the cour- 
age to offer the fine flour for sale at a low 
price after having tried to sell it at an extor- 
tionate price. 

The Germans have also found out that 
the consuming public will not pay to a gov- 
ernment the extortionate price that it will 
pay to a smuggler. Germany had a lot of 
condensed milk at high prices. Import 
licenses were withheld, so that cheaper 
milk could not be. brought in until the 
stocks of high-priced milk had been closed 
out. But the public that would buy contra- 
band milk at a high price would not pay the 
price for the milk of the government. 

Everywhere animal products have been 
the bane of the food controller, because 
control is: ludicrously ineffective. Butter, 
cheese, lard, cured and fresh meats lend 
themselves to the ways of illicit trade. The 
food smuggler afforded the first sign of re- 
vival in the Central Powers after the armi- 
stice. Anyone could buy a good Christmas 
dinner in 1918 if he had the price. There 
are two kinds of contraband food traffic, 
that of the proletariat and that of the aris- 
tocracy. The proletarian food smuggling 
consists in searching out the countryside 
for foods. This forms the knapsack brigade, 
the procession that, since two years, winds 
daily out of the cities at daybreak and re- 
turns at night. 

The aristocratic food smuggling is done 
by suitcase peddlers, who bring to the back 
door, at a price, practically any foodstuffs 
of domestic or foreign origin. The food 
smugglers are the opprobrium of all classes, 
except in the moment of dealing with them. 
The peasants reviled them because they 
took too large a part of the price, but used 
them incessantly. With each month the 
authorities have exercised weaker control 


‘over domestic animal products, and less 


and less of these foods relatively were avail- 
able for issue on ration. 

Events in the course of control of an 
agricultural product follow everywhere 
one course. The producer balks at the pro- 
gram. Some consumers want more than 
the allocated ration. [Illicit distribution 
springs up to meet the demand. The clan- 
destine traffic flows side by side with the 


controlled traffic. Gradually more and 
more produce goes by the illicit stream and 
less by the legal stream. Finally the vol- 
ume of illicit trade becomes so large that 
the government turns it all into one stream 
by decontrol. If the control be effective 
production may be so scanty as to dethrone 
control. 

The food smuggler, reviled of all, is in 
truth, though unknown to himself, the 
fairy princess in disguise. Sooner or later, 
in each Continental country, contraband 
trade, supported by export from countries 
of production in excess of needs, opens the 
door to free trade by making governmental 
control of animal products so ineffective 
that it is abandoned. On the Continent 
to-day, in fact if not in form, animal prod- 
ucts have been decontrolled. Purchase is 
merely a question of price. On account of 
her large population this is less true in 
Germany than in the countries to the east 
of her. Free trade has been made more diffi- 
cult for her by occupation of the Rhine and 
the decimation of her merchant marine. 
Nevertheless, the Danes, Dutch and Swiss 
do a lively trade with imported as well as 
with domestic animal products. And the 
ripe cheeses of France are to be found in the 
uttermost corners of Germany, passing 
through ‘“‘the hole in the west.”’ 

A survey made in the spring of this year 
indicated that in all the capitals of Conti- 
nental Europe cured pork products, in 
terms of the gold price, were selling at fig- 
ures based on the Chicago price, plus trans- 
portation and overhead. In the spring of 
this year the peasants in Croatia and in the 
Banat compelled the government to relax 
the export embargo on animals, and within 
a few days the prices of animals in Hungary 
fell a fourth. The peasants of Czecho- 
Slovakia bred back their swine despite the 
food controller, so that to-day, with free 
trade reéstablished in meats, pork is almost 
as plentiful there as before the war. 

The peasant wants free trade because he 
believes that even with lower consumers’ 
prices he will receive more for his produce. 
The consumer wants free trade because, 
even with higher producers’ prices, he 
believes he will pay less and may receive 
more, Free trade relieves the producer and 
consumer of the extortionate toll of the 
clandestine trader. The food controller, 
the legal enemy of contraband, is at once 
the basis of its existence. 

Food control of animal products has led 
to unexpected and disastrous results in the 
United Kingdom. Since so little food was 
there produced and so much imported, food 
control was always effective in Great Brit- 
ain. It was also honest and equitable. 
Smuggling scarcely existed. The islands 
owed this to their splendid isolation. Sub- 
stituting margarines for butter, the author- 
ities during the war erected large plants for 
the manufacture of margarine and made 
heavy purchases of raw materials. 


The Liquidation of Food Stocks 


Faced with the financial difficulties of the 
dominions, the central government took 
over their meats and animal products. 
Large reserves of jams were also accumu- 
lated. Huge stocks.of Australasian lamb 
and mutton were in warehouses when the 
war closed. The following year witnessed a 
procession of cargoes of frozen carcasses. 
Scores of vessels lay at anchor for weeks, 
employed as cold storage plants. Then 
came the deflation of prices. The govern- 
ment sat with huge stocks in hand at prices 
far above the world prices of new goods. 
If trade were to be set free the state must 
take immense losses. In the condition of 
the national budget these losses seemed 
utterly unacceptable. For months the food 
ministry compelled the people of Great 
Britain to consume at high prices animal 
products in order to unload them. Some of 
the accumulated stocks were sold to differ- 
ent countries in Europe, often on credit— 
thus to Austria and Poland. 

Finally the sturdy British sense of fair 
play compelled the government to decon- 
trol and take some losses. Following the 
announcement of return to free trade, 
prices began to fall. Dealers were able to 
negotiate where ministers failed. Butter is 
now pouring into London as in the days be- 
fore the war. The British home orders the 
meats, dairy products and fats that it de- 
sires, at the prices within its reach, and 
the cost of living is lower than under 
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liquidation agonies of the Ministry of Food. 
Traders on a free market would not have 
become so deeply involved as did the goy- 
ernment. The Ministry of Food was the 
more immobile because it was honest and 
conscientious. But for over a year it sad- 
dled on the public a heavy bill in payment 
of its operations. And in the final analysis 
it will be found that the losses of liquida- 
tion will not have been passed to the public 
to the extent at first believed, but will turn 
up in the national budget at a later date. 
Rapid liquidation, with sharp reversal of 
policy, would have reduced the losses 
greatly. This free traders would have been 
able to do, but a rigid system of control 
could not be adapted to rapidly changing 
conditions. 

Broadly considered, state control of agri- 
culture—including as it must planting, ro- 
tation, wages of workers, requisition, prices 
and profits—amounts to compulsory ten- 
antry. Under these circumstances we must 
expect to witness under state control that 
reduction in production that is character- 
istic of tenant farming; and this is in fact to 
be observed in most countries with con- 
trolled agriculture. In those countries in 
which coéperation in agriculture was highly 
developed—as in Russia and Germany— 
state control has had the effect of disrupt- 
ing the codperative operations. 


Natural Price Levels 


Food controllers labor under the fear 
that following decontrol prices will sky- 
rocket and that overconsumption will set 
in. With free trade prices cannot sky- 
rocket for long. It is true a sharp rise in 
price has often been observed when a con- 
trolled commodity has been set free. But 
after a short period, during which time un- 
suspected amounts of the particular com- 
modity appear on the market, the price 
descends and rapidly finds its level; and the 
level is below, often much below, the con- 
trolled price. 

When hogs were set free here in the 
spring of 1919 the price rose from $17.50 
to $22 a hundredweight. After a short 
time the descent began and the price went 
much below the $17.50. Rice and vegetable 
oils afford additional illustrations. A gov- 
ernment must expect a rise in price when a 
foodstuff is decontrolled. It must be strong 
enough to stand out against the public 
clamor for a few weeks. The fall in prices 
will not be long deferred, and that will 
bring ‘content, even in a country with a 
bloc form of politics. 

It is an error to assume that when a con- 
trolled commodity has been set free the 
public will proceed to gorge and stocks will 
be exhausted. We are learning that just the 
opposite is likely to take place. We have a 
good illustration in flour in our country. 
During the two years of the war our people 
were exhorted to reduce consumption of 
wheat. According to the best statistical 
data, the response was immediate and the 
conservation gratifying, especially for a vol- 
untary movement. When the conservation 
of wheat was no longer called for, in the 
spring of 1919, many Americans cut down 
on wheat substitutes, but there was little 
gorging of wheat. 

On June 1, 1920, the Grain Corporation 
closed and wheat became free. During the 
succeeding year, according to reliable mill- 
ing statistics, the manufacture of flour fell 
to a new per-capita low level. 

It is difficult to believe that large stocks 
of flour were hidden in the country. Cer- 
tainly we have not gone back to consump- 
tion of wheat substitutes. We have had a 
large crop of potatoes, and there has been 
some increased consumption that would 
tend to result in lowered consumption of 
wheat flour. But when one recalls that it 
takes five parts of potato to equal one part 
of wheat it seems certain that no large sub- 
stitution of wheat with potato has occurred. 
The bare fact is that in the year following 
decontrol of wheat, following our volun- 
tary conservation of wheat, we witness a 
low statistical consumption of wheat. 

The subject of slack in the domain of 
distribution has not been adequately in- 
vestigated. In several instances in Europe 
decontrol of a foodstuff has not been fol- 
lowed by restoration of the prewar volume 
of consumption. Witness meat in England. 
Many of the lessons of the war have not 
been forgotten. We do not revert to the 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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oodyear Tires have a unique reputation for wear; you kn¢ 
that. Their great popularity rests solidly upon demonstrat 
economy. This is more conspicuously true today than ever | 
fore. For Goodyear Tires are better today than ever before. Th 
are made larger, now; they are stronger. They are heavier in co 
struction, and more durable. Their treads are thicker; throug 
out, they contain more material. You have only to compare the 
with others to see their manifest superiority. If you would 
sure of economical equipment for your car—buy Goodye 
Tires. More people ride on them than on any other kin 
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chology at once, nor do we re- 
war habits at once. Consump- 
in open book where he who runs 
eople do not increase consump- 
dstuff merely because it is free 
the situation is not so simple as 
7 when a people has been on 
rations is markedly increased 
in to be expected when the com- 
eed. Even this may not eventu- 
rked degree. 
mt idea among European physi- 
/; the reduced peoples of Europe 
their efforts to feeding them- 
to normal as rapidly as possible 
‘ized to be a misapprehension. 
it restoration will proceed with 
ie waste and with greater satis- 
or free trade than under control 
3. There could be no greater 
for Europe than to be dieted 
forced building-up ration of a 
al food controller. 
f coal proceeded during the war 
ength as with any commodity. 
ias been too long postponed. 
advantages and the defects of 
jal control are to be judged with 
y than in the case of foodstuffs. 
1d Kingdom during the war the 
‘y was as strictly militarized 
ng of munitions. The miners 
awn from military service, re- 
vages and the evils of congested 
rary housing were corrected. 
j were permitted to retain huge 
jines of high-cost production 
2d with those of low-cost pro- 
| products pooled and marketed 
asaunit. Coal for internal use 
aild control. But coal for ex- 
etly controlled. Most of it was 
jortionate prices, especially to 
| Italy, the proceeds going to 
| ent. The distant bunker trade 
ist to the United States, largely 


if transport. 


Zoal in Politics 


armistice the control of British 
ntained and specialized in con- 
\h her foreign-trade policy. 
j2rs were rationed, as a matter 
{mn the basis of their needs but 
| their importance to the trade 
+ of the British Empire. But 
ould not be maintained. Last 
yort of British coal was in the 
H1 of only 25,000,000 tons, a 
normal. With the collapse of 
jst autumn the collieries entered 
aggle that has culminated in 
nat for so long paralyzed in- 
2 United Kingdom. 
standpoint of both miners and 
2 strike is to be regarded as a 
te control. At the time of the 
ttrike it was costing about forty 
aise a mean ton of coal. The 
as about thirty-one shillings. 
‘ice of coal had fallen to such a 
correspond to about twenty 
on. The cost of living had 
‘ttle. The miners resisted a 
wages. The operators insisted 
t of coal must be determined 
price, and that it was funda- 
he United Kingdom to have 
‘t at the world price and to use 
re of commodities which could 
2 world price. 
5 on of the miners was that 
«50 be defined as’ a unit; the 
ere to be placed in a national 
e low-cost fields were to carry 
fields, all fields to be kept in 
f operations could not be thus 
» state was to make such sub- 
«able the denominated scale of 
b maintained. The position of 
_ was that each field should be 
ilependently, in competition 
rs. The position of the miners 
| to nationalization of the coal 
elosition of the operators led to 
Son that the high-cost fields 
| vandoned if they could not 
¢npetition of world prices and 
s fields would have to furnish 


ion has been complicated by 
“it under the rigid rules of 
he United Kingdom it is prac- 
p}sible for a miner to leave one 
B\:0 another or turn to another 
h):xcept by emigration. And if 
§ fields were to be more inten- 
ited housing for additional 
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miners would need to be provided at once, a 
difficult requirement. The war experiences 
had demonstrated that machine-mining 
methods could be adapted to conditions in 
the seams of the British coal fields, and 
this would make for increased per-capita 
production of miners. But the miners’ 
union has felt itself compelled to care for 
the entire organization and opposes the use 
of coal-cutting machinery. The state, 
whose subsidies to miners and operators 
at home and exploitation abroad had got 
miners and operators into what may be 
called bad economic habits, has declined 
further subsidy except for a limited term. 
Hence the strike, from which all suffer. 
On the Continent coal has been strictly 
rationed until a few months ago. The 
neutral nations about Germany combed 
the world for coal, and relieved their de- 
ficiencies in large part from the United 
States. Even Switzerland has drawn con- 
siderable coal from here. Belgium, France 
and Italy receive reparation coal from 
Germany; France has had the yield of the 
Saar. All imported coal from Great Brit- 


-ain and the final requirements were filled: 


from the United States. During the past 
six months France, Belgium and Italy 
have been obtaining more coal than re- 
quired by the needs of their industries. 
France has a three months’ coal supply 
stored, and since the time of the coal strike 
in Great Britain she has been exporting 
Saar coal. In Italy the stocks have not 
been so large; but before the British strike 
began British coal offers were being de- 
clined. Coal has been decontrolled in fact 
in France, Belgium and Italy. This also is 
true of the small neutral countries. 

The defensive position of Germany has 
been such as to favor the continuation of 
coal control. Before the war there was an 
east-to-west line, running from Bremen to 
Berlin and thence northeast to Konigsberg, 
the line where the import coal from Great 
Britain met the native coal—a line of price. 
There was also a north-to-south line, 
running irregularly somewhere near the 
fourteenth degree east longitude, where the 
coal of the Ruhr and Saar met that of 
Silesia. The bulk of Silesian coal that left 
the area went east and south to Poland 
and Austria-Hungary. Since the beginning 
of the war no British coal has gone into 
Germany, the east-to-west line has been 
obliterated and German coal must supply 
that area. Since the Germans must send 
out 2,000,000 tons of coal a month in rep- 
aration, and have lost the Saar as well, 
the German Government has shifted to the 
westward the line where the coal of the 
Ruhr and Silesia meet. This means that 
since more Silesian coal goes westward, less 
is available to flow eastward. The result 
is that Poland and the succession states of 
Austria-Hungary receive less than normal 
and have suffered from severe coal shortage. 
In effect, the reparation coal of France and 
Italy has come out of what would have been 
the coal supply of the countries east of 
Germany. 


Pressure on Austria 


In order thus to protect herself against 
the effects of the abnormal export of coal as 
fixed by the treaty of peace, Germany has 
maintained elaborate control of coal. The 
supplies are distributed geographically and 
within each zone allocated for municipali- 
ties, public service, transport and indus- 
tries. The allocation has been on the basis 
of national interest. In effect, Germany 
subsidizes coal for certain areas and in- 
dustries. This is one of the elements in the 
low cost of manufacture of commodities in 
Germany. The state pays the bill with 
paper money or internal loans. There is 
some free coal in Germany. Men like 
Stinnes use the product of their mines as 
they choose. Within recent months the 
coal stringency has been greatly relaxed, 
partly by increased production of brown 
coal and partly as the result of stabiliza- 
tion of output and transport. 

The little state of Czecho-Slovakia has 
coal in excess of her needs, and especially 
she has coking and gas coal in excess of 
her needs. Coal is practically decontrolled 
within the borders of the state, in fact if 
not inform. But the export coal is strictly 
under governmental control. And this coal, 
which has carried a heavy export tax that 
the foreigner paid, has been marketed in 
accordance with a national policy. This 
control has been a heavy burden upon 
Austria. The Czechs have carried the pub- 
lic utilities of Austria, but they have not 
allocated coal to Austrian industries that 
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would be competitive with their own. The 
coal of Poland covers about 40 per cent of 
her needs. Germany, in ways that are 
both direct and indirect, has opposed 
Silesian coal going to Poland. Thus the 
industries of Poland languish for lack of 
fuel, and raw materials imported on credit 
have been known to lie unused for lack of 
power. 

The United States and Great Britain 
must supply Western Europe with coal. If 
this be not done, then Germany will supply 
Western Europe. If Germany does this, 
then Central and Eastern Europe run short 
of coal, and there is no one to whom they 
can appeal. And in the entire train of sup- 
plies the coal of the United States is the 
only coal that is free, uncontrolled by gov- 
ernmental policy expressed in allocation 
and price. And these are the conditions in 
a continent striving for peace! Coal is the 
international weapon! 

The coal production of Europe outside 
of Russia has not been over 75 per cent of 
the normal. This is the excuse given for 
control. But the real objects of control lie 
in national policies, and control would have 
been retained or at least attempted if pro- 
duction had been normal. Increase in coal 
production would be stimulated more by 
freedom of trade than by control. When- 
ever the control of coal has relaxed, as has 
been the case more or less all over Europe 
during the past six months, fluidity has de- 
veloped in markets that contain little more 
coal than was the case when stringency 
was pronounced. Fluidity in markets is 
the result of freedom of trade, even with 
limited supplies. So long as coal is con- 
trolled it will be hoarded, built into reserves 
and tied up in frozen credits: With the 
same amount of coal, with freedom of trade, 
these evils are minimized. Had we pos- 
sessed a coal administration during the 
months when Europe was drawing coal 
from us it is not likely that she would have 
obtained relief. 


Railroad Deficits 


Europe before the war had many rail- 
ways under governmental control because 
state owned. Some of these were as well 
run as under private management—for 
example, in Prussia. During the war prac- 
tically all railways in Europe were taken 
under official control, in neutral as well as 
in the warring countries. The neutral 
countries decontrolled tn fact soon after the 
armistice and returned to prewar condi- 
tions. The railways of Great Britain are 
still under state control. This was retained 
last year under the menace of a strike of 
the triple alliance, and prolonged in antici- 
pation of the recent coal strike. Govern- 
ment, public and railway owners are alike 
weary of government control, but appar- 
ently afraid to take the step until assured 
of less abnormal conditions ahead. The 
railways of France, Italy and Belgium are 
in fact now being operated as-before the 
war, though the financial connections have 
not been readjusted. 

In Germany state control of railways 
has made its greatest failure. Before the 
war state railways were well managed in 


Germany, though the cost sheets were not | 
definite because of intermingling of other | 


civic and military functions. The official 
who was the efficient director of German 
railways during the war is to-day the in- 
efficient director. When the republic took 
over the railways of the several German 
states it paid a price of some 82,000,000,000 
marks. The deficits of operation of the 
first two years almost equal the purchase 
price and, continuing at the present pace, 
will soon surpass it. 

In the states that have sprung from the 
old Austria-Hungarian monarchy and the 
surrounding countries we find naturally 
most glaring illustrations of inefficient 
government control of railways. The condi- 


tions were very abnormal when the armi- | 


stice closed the war. The equipment 
remained in the states where it happened 
to lie, except for raids on equipment con- 


ducted during the first few months. The | 
reparation commission under the Treaty | 


of St.-Germain is supposed to make an 
allocation of equipment among the six 


succession states. This has not been done. | 


Pending definite allocation, each state has 
been afraid to allow equipment to leave its 
borders. Only interallied guaranties of in- 
violability of equipment enabled interstate 
passenger travel to be resumed. To this 
day freight is largely unloaded at borders. 

Until allocation of equipment is done 
no state will proceed to a thoroughgoing 
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Personality 


The first essential to a successful 
salesman is a pleasing personality. It 
is his stock in trade and the yard-stick 
by which he is measured. 


But, the life of a salesman is no 
bed of roses. He cannot choose his 
own time for his meals, he must 
travel at the hours the railroads dic- 
tate, and often may sit for hours in 
a hotel lobby waiting till he can get 
a place to sleep. 


So it is that many salesmen sufter 
from. slight forms of indigestion 
which might be warded off if they 
ate more slowly and acquired the 
habit of chewing a stick of Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 
after each meal and just before 
retiring. 
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campaign of repair of equipment. The 
running of railways in this section is best 
done in Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and 
Austria, worst in Rumania. The railway 
lines are being redesigned to serve the 
national interests of the new states and 
adapted to the new boundaries. But this 
does not mean that service is being planned 


_ for the greatest efficiency of the total trans- 


portation of the entire area of Central 


| Europe, with natural codperation with the 


waterways. 

Everywhere the results are the same, 
differing only in degree. The railways are 
overmanned, undertariffed and inefficient 
when judged by ton miles per axle or by 
any unit of service or equipment. The over- 


‘manning is crass. This has been done to 
| keep peace with the workers and to reduce 


the unemployment doles of the states. 
Before the war the railways of the old Ger- 
man Empire were manned by some 750,000 
men. Now those of the reduced republic 
are manned by over 1,100,000 men, twice 
the necessary number. Each man not only 
does less work per day—he does less work 
per hour of the shortened day. 


Someone Must Pay 


The low efficiency is partly the product 
of low rates, overmanning and high wages. 
It is, however, also to be attributed to 
sloth, lack of discipline, disregard of obli- 
gations and indifference to the interests 


| of the state. Bribery to secure service 


is rampant on the Continent. Even the 
leasing of equipment to shippers is toler- 
ated in some states, as in Rumania. The 
lack of discipline is shown in the disregard 
of classification of passenger service, Pas- 
sengers holding third-class tickets ride in 
first-class carriages, unmolested by the 
guards or successfully resisting them. 

Every defect experienced in railway 
service in this country under governmental 
operation or since relinquishment of state 
control with persistence of state methods 
can be duplicated in every state in Europe. 
They have all the difficulties, only in more 
intense degree than here. There is one 
difference. We have high rates and mod- 
erate deficits; they have lower rates and 
higher deficits. The burden is there passed 
to the state budgets; here it is passed to 
the owners of the roads and to the invest- 
ing public. Our system is_ preferable. 
The bill of inefficiency must be footed by 
someone. It is better to have the bill pre- 
sented to citizens than to the state, because 
relief will come the more quickly under 
these circumstances, 

Control of imports and exports is the 
final rubric of governmental control that 
looms large in Europe. Originally this 
control rested on solid ground. It was nec- 
essary after the armistice to prevent a 
flood of nonessential imports and to stimu- 
late exports of domestic commodities in 
order that essential imports should be 
encouraged. The writer saw imported silk 


| stockings and perfumes exposed for sale in 
| Bukharest in the spring of 1919 at a time 


when buttons and thread could hot be 
procured. With the buying power limited, 
it was essential that this be not dissipated 


/ on articles that were meaningless to the 


general public. It was the duty of govern- 
ments so to guide interstate trade as to 
develop the buying of imports with exports. 
Even at the present time there is still need 
of control of imports in order to protect 
exchange; need of stimulation of exports in 
order to protect invisible resources. 
Gradually, however, the purposes and 
procedures of control of interstate trade 
have grown beyond defensive measures in 
many European states and taken on the 
complexion of offensive trade policies. 
Restriction of imports has become exclu- 
sion; stimulation of export has become 
dumping. The policies behind trade con- 
trol now extend far beyond the emergencies 
of the postwar period. War control has 
shifted to trade control. We observe the 
first steps in the trade war of the future, 
A good comparison of the two kinds of 
control may be drawn from France and 
Germany. For the past few months the 
balance in the visible trade of France has 
been in favor of the republic. When the 
imports and exports are analyzed and com- 
pared with those of the prewar period, 
and the relative prices noted, it is clear 
that against the practices of France few 
objections can be raised. The French are 
exporting more because they are using less— 
they aresaving. They are importing less be- 
cause they are using less—they are saving. 
The positive balance of trade represents 


J J 


savings, restriction of the stan 
ing. The result i is an apprecia 
of commodities in France and 
of consumption in conseque 
subsidy does not appear to bei 

Trade associations in France 
generally the case in Hurope, ar 
ing to exclude American merek 
American goods. 

In Germany, on the other 
observe state subsidy of food: 
freight and taxes—all operatin 
production costs of exportabl 
ties. In order that the prices 
designed for export shall be 
current prices in the foreign e 
state pays indirectly a part of 
production. The coal-tar indu: 
typical illustration. The severa 
have been combined into a sup 
the industry integrated ver 
horizontally. The capital has } 
augmented; the trust enjoy. 
credit at the banks. The Germ 
ment holds an option on the | 
of exchange of her exporters; 


- plement these as a unit and 


the exporters in domestic curr 
The government and the in 
ceal their trade figures so tha 
titative estimation of these 
impossible. The ultimate purp 
dumping is not the disposal of 
excess of goods, but the closin 
in foreign countries. Owing to 
ditions it is easier now than ey 
close a plant, because the ba 
stand behind manufacturers a 
could. If the coal-tar industrie 
countries can be kept closed 
couple of years the Germans 
that they will never reopen. 
Economists and business m 
many are not united in opini 
distrust such trade control and 
may be a boomerang. In Gr 
legislation to protect that com 
dumping has long been under dk 
the House of Commons. M; 
economists, bankers and ma 
are of-opinion that control mu: 
with control. But a large boc 
opinion believes that control is 
by free trade, convinced that g¢ 
control carries within itself t' 
disruption. At the same tim 
directions the government of G 
is doing quite the same thing, | 
in cotton. On the other hand, 
Government has declined to pi 
any scheme looking to the conti 
by limitation of output of cruc 


Retaliation Bad Pc 


More or less of such control 
apvlied through imports and 
being done over most of Europe 
ing of the Russian soviet 
capitalists is crude and raw. 
Europe the methods of the g 
are more refined. But the gen 
is much the same. And finally 


observe the signs of the same 
handling of resources for the 
development of nationalistie p 

The Government of this cot 
far kept clear of such motivate 
our resources and industries. 1 
to be hoped that fancied necessi 
tion will not drive us into the 
It ought to be possible to prot 
merce and markets by defensi 
alone. We remain the custoc 
concept of individualistic dev 
trade relations. 

The work of the world is be 
efficiently by both state andi 
present. Individualism and 
have both suffered from the ef 
But the deterioration of col 
surely the more crass and ¢0 
once warned against the ap 
collectivism until individualis 
developed to high efficiency. 
the day has not yet arrived, 
immediate reconstruction of § 
upon individucl initiative, the 
freedom in economic process 
by the staie’the more rapid the 
Contemplating society or an 
seems clear that the volun 
duction and the volume of sav 
important than the distribu 
come. The experiences with si 
from the best of it in the Unit 
to the worst of it in Russia, il 
under state control produc 
savings fade. 
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The Rewards of Vision 


F ANY ONE factor is to be credited with Firestone’s the progress of the whole industry; the unwavering 


leadership in the tire industry today, it must be the determination to maintain quality leadership under all 
unity of purpose that has always characterized the contingencies. 
! Bone pieehiZation. And Firestone has kept faith with its millions of cus- 
| This purpose was conceived twenty years ago in a pledge tomers. The very name on the tire is confidently 
to give car owners most miles for their tire dollars. accepted everywhere as more than a quality mark. It 
It required more than the immediate production of tires stands, after twenty years, as a personal contract from 
of finest quality. the active head of the organization to maintain the 
It meant planning for years ahead; the vision to foresee most-miles-per-dollar standard. 
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THz GIRL WITH THE GOLDEN HEELS 


The vicomte’s agitation was so great 
that he could hardly articulate. 

“What should you know of alopecia?” 
Madame fixed an intent, admiring glance 
at his white hair. ‘‘ Monsieur, my daugh- 
ter—my poor dear child—must always 
wear a wig.” 

The vicomte flung up his hands. Through 
my chink I could see the side of his stricken 
face. He had imagined no such horror as 
this. A long, tense silence followed, broken 
at last by him. 

“‘She has the soul of a pure white flower,” 
he said in a quavering voice. “She will find 
consolation and she will learn fortitude.” 

The old nobleman inclined his head. 

“Madame,” he said ina high, clear voice, 
“T have the honor again to solicit the hand 
of your daughter.” 

He gestured superbly with his two arms, 
which he held outstretched. I saw them 
tremble violently as madame told him that 
an offer so nobly chivalrous was what she 
had expected from one so chivalrously 
noble. I am sure that for an instant he 
feared that his offer would be accepted. 
But the sad, determined shake of madame’s 
head convinced him that he might safely 
proceed. 

“‘Such ravages are unsuspected. You 
have hinted at the means.” 

Madame’s retort was blunt. 

“*She will be completely bald,’”’ she mut- 
tered in a blood-curdling sotto voce, ‘“‘and 
one may not wear a wig in the intimacies of 
the boudoir.”’ 

She rose as she fired this victory shot, 
and the vicomte jumped up with alacrity. 

“Madame,” he said as again he bent 
over her hand, ‘‘convey to mademoiselle 
the assurances of my profound respect and 
lasting devotion,” 

“T thank you. 
words.” 

“Madame, in this heart-rending situa- 
tion, so trying to a mother’s heart, how 
may I convey my sympathy—how tell you 
of my appreciation of a delicacy and con- 
sideration so exquisite?” 

“Let us shift back the hand of Time, 
monsieur. Let us forget these days of mis- 
ery when we meet in the future.” 

“Dear madame, you have anticipated 
my thought. In our sunny Provence we 
shall be, as we have always been, neighbors, 
friends. It is au revoir, madame, I return 
to France to-morrow.” 

“We shall follow when time has softened 
a little the grief of a young and overbur- 
dened heart.” 

“‘Hélas, madame!” 

“‘ Hélas, monsieur!”’ 

And then Jacques, in response to ma- 
dame’s ring, opened the door. The vicomte, 
crushed by the thought of a bald-headed 
Odette, doddered out of the room. 

I saw madame stand motionless until she 
heard the closing of the front door; then, 
without a change of countenance, she 
moved majestically away. 

When Jacques returned he found me 
sitting at LeCroix’s table, finger on lips. 
His eyes achieved gymnastics which could 
only have been learned by lifelong study of 
the chameleon. 

“You should keep the kitchen door 
locked, Jacques,’”’ I said. ‘‘When madame 
has retired, bring Marie to me.” 

: “But, Monsieur Roke, Marie left yester- 
a GH 
"She went to mademoiselle?”’ I asked. 

“Tt may be. We do not know. There 
was a difference with madame.” 

“Any news, Jacques?” 

“No, monsieur. Excuse me while I re- 
move the carbolic from the landing.” 

“Let me out quietly, Jacques.” 

I went to my rooms, reflecting on the art 
with which this farce had been staged. 
LeCroix had been detailed to undermine 
the morale of the foe, who had then been 
routed by madame; yet so routed that 
friendship need not be impaired, and by a 
means which could not be discovered. For 
how was the vicomte to know, when he met 
Odette again—as meet her he must—that 
her hair was firmly rooted in her scalp? 

My last act that night before getting 
into bed was to consult the railway time- 
table for the Sunday train to Folkestone. 


xm 
i WAS so far from my genial self in the 
Folkestone train the next morning that 
I rebuffed the kindly advances of a power- 
ful young man who looked like a halfback 


She will cherish your 


(Continued from Page 24) 


but was dressed as a clergyman. I had 
tossed all night, trying to think which girl 
was who, and why; and whether there was 
only one after all; and, if there were two, 
the reason for that substitution against 
which all patent-medicine advertisements 
warn us. “Beware of substitutes,” they 
say; and in my anger I called Angela a 
bitter pill. 

If she was Angela, she had been from the 
first in collusion with Odette, and the two 
had laid the trails along which I had been 
led. If she was Odette, she had herself 
dragged the red herring whose scent an 
imbecile hound—myself—had so eagerly 
and unsuspectingly followed. In either 
case, I had been nothing so dignified as a 
hound. I had been a little wooden monkey 
on a stick, obsequiously climbing, and ludi- 
crously falling back at the touch of a de- 
risive woman’s finger. I had been hurried 
away to Charing to get me out of Folke- 
stone. I had been taken to Oxford to keep 
me from going to Folkestone. So much was 
clear. 

I was now heading straight for the secret. 
What was happening at Folkestone to ex- 
plain that gay, audacious exchange of iden- 
tities, if such exchange there had been; to 
justify a fear of my presence so intense that 
{ must be lured to sentimental nooks on the 
river and led into a furious flirtation? I 
thought of that long, lingering glance that 
girl had given me beneath the arching 
willow boughs; of the soft and yielding 
tone in which she had murmured my first 
name; of the unrebuked hand which had 
rested for at least a minute on hers, on the 
edge of the punt. I ground my teeth and 
muttered a word which I am glad the clergy- 
man did not hear. 

I got out at Folkestone in such a passion 
of hurt vanity and unbridled anger that I 
walked straight toward Angela’s lodgings 
to find Odette and end the miserable de- 
ception then and there. I knew that I 
should not find her if she was Angela, for 
Angela had told me that she was staying 
over Sunday with friends in Berkshire; but 
if she was herself, she was in for a hot ten 
minutes with a total stranger. 

I checked when I saw Marie in the dis- 
tance. She was trotting along with a sur- 
prising spring in her gait, a lot of flowers in 
her new hat and a prayer book in her hand. 
She turned into a church door, and I went 
in after her, taking a seat in the north aisle 
by the side of a pillar. Marie was some 
dozen pews in front of me, and far enough 
to my right that I could see the tip of her 
nose. Once she turned to glance at a flood 
of rose color from a window, and I was sur- 
prised to see how much younger she looked, 
and that her dry, wizened face was flushed. 
I should tear the heart of the mystery from 
her after church, I now resolved, and then 
take the train straight for LeCroix. 

The service began, and I saw that the 
curate who had come down with me was 
conducting it; and then 

Angela came walking up the middle 
aisle! Angela! 

She was not alone. The young man 
seated himself so close to her as to leave 
room for three and a half jother persons 
in the pew, being thus nearer to her than 
necessary by the width of one child. In- 
stead of resenting this, Angela leaned to- 
ward him. He had seen service, for he was 
well set up and his short-haired head well 
set on. He had a brown skin, and I saw his 
profile as he turned and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. His features had no touch 
of Angela’s. Still this did not prove that 
he was not her brother. I did not believe 
that he was, for she had yesterday told me 
that her brother was in France; but I could 
not believe anything she said now. Amid 
all the deceptions, why should one or two 
more count? But this fib about staying 
over Sunday in Berkshire seemed so un- 
necessary. I had prided myself on letting 
her come away alone, without protest. 
Why should she have wasted a lie? 

I looked at Marie. Her leather cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes were rapt. She 
was the old maid, excited by the contem- 
plation of love in someone she loved. Why 
should she stare across the nave like that 
unless Angela was Odette? 

These late comers sat with shoulders 
touching; they used the same prayer book; 
they looked at each other at intervals; and 
during the reading of the second lesson I 
thought that Angela’s hand lay clasped in 
bis, resting in his lap. Later on I saw the 


July 


two straighten and exchange glances 
heard Odette’s name pronounced 
clergyman. 
“Odette Seravin of this parish, 
of you know just cause, or just imper 
why these two persons should 
joined together in holy matrimon 
to declare it. This is the second 
asking.” 
The great secret! I had stumble 
The bridegroom-to-be publicly proy 
title by getting as red as the stripes in 
flag. Angela proved she was Ode 
snuggling—that is the only word- 
to him. Marie’s face was a happy p; 
and the direction of her wide, fix 
disclosed the objects of her petition 
I had, indeed, plucked the heart fy 
mystery. I looked at the top of tha 
hat—all that I could see of her head 
she had nestled so close—in abs 
ishment at the simplicity of the explar 
the completeness of it, and the 
ity of the scheme. I mentally } 
to Angela, for so I continued to cal] 
a bouquet as wide as her hat bri 
nerve, what readiness, what swift de 
were hidden in the brain beneath th 
with its circlet of blue cornflowers 
a ridiculous figure I should cut if 
duced to this blushing youth! 7 
might be in panic fear lest I upse 
but humor must nevertheless fli 
eyes and twist her lip. How this ¢ 
must have laughed when she told him 
scene in the punt! 
The congregation rose for the 7 
I slipped out with bowed head 
for the station. I paced th 
for two deadly hours, forgetful 
At train time the young cler 
peared. JI made up to him with 
words about the weather, and he w 
antly responsive, as he had geen } 
church. We traveled up together, It 
the subject to marriage laws. 
“The special license of the 
of Canterbury costs twenty-nin 
ten shillings,” he told me, “‘an 
easy to obtain. Unless you hav 
must live in a parish for three weel 
you can be married.” 
I had guessed at something 
Odette, secretly engaged, threa 
a vicomte, had fled to England to ¢ 
the marriage impossible in Fran 
must have taken rooms in Fol 
passing through, and meant to 
there often enough to establish 
dence. The LeCroixs would be w 
her mother that she was safe witl 
all would go smoothly. 

“‘Tsn’t there a sentence in th 
service about objecting?” I ask 
The clergyman quoted verb 
pulpit cadence. 

“*Therefore, if any man can 
just cause why they may not 
joined together, let him now sp 
hereafter forever hold his peace.’” 

“Tf any man speak?” I asked. 

The curate injected a warning no 
his voice: 

““The solemnization must h 
until such time as the truth b 
quote the exact words of the ru 

“Tf the bride,’’ I asked, “‘happ 
not quite of age?”’ | 

“The written consent of parent or, 
jan would be necessary.” | 

“But if she were nearly twenty-onl 
went and got married anyhow? 

“She must commit perjury t 
he answered, looking furtively a 
must swear that she is of age. 
bridegroom would be an acce 
within the bounds of possibility 
unhappy couple would spend tl 
night in jail.””’ He gazed with e 
peal into my eyes. “I think fi 
accent you’re American. I have he 
your marriage laws and prison ad 
tion are different over there; 
milder, if you prefer the word. Ine 
we rigidly separate the sexes.” 

“T thank you,” I said. “My m 
are not personal. I have no intel 
trying to evade your laws.” 

He showed his relief, Al 

“Foreigners,” he said, “thought 
eall an American a foreigner, § 
abuse our Anglican Church. I hav 
a divorced Frenchmar by deception | 
cure the sanction of our chure 
second matrimonial union.” 

(Continued on Page 4! 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
kmy head in profound disapproval 
renchman, and then lost myself in 
of Odette’s position. There was 
ore coming to her than an inter- 
wedding and imprisonment. Her 
could easily procure from the 
consulate general the cancellation 
assport. Odette, in fact, could al- 
srally be dragged from the altar to 
r to the Boulogne boat. Here the 
ched high comedy, for nothing was 
50 Odette. In the eyes of LeCroix 
lame Seravin, she was all but com- 
i, Any husband, even I, was a 
Guardian and mother would be the 
guests at the wedding, yet Odette 
lining every nerve to keep them 
owledge of it. 
1ould keep on straining. She was 
work overtime. She was going to 
» my tune, and the ballroom floor 
2all England. She was to be made 
helter-skelter, laying trails which 
I should follow. She should be 
y dragged from the side of that raw 
1 who so asininely blushed and 
herin church. She should be forced 
2, cajole, wheedle, even flirt with 
tin and again I thought of that long 
+ of glances under the willow tree 
y Sutton Courtney backwater, and 
yered how her slow lids had drooped 
ly vurning gaze. Had my gaze 
I laughed cynically. I reflected 
tte had a rudimentary conscience, 
Med an odd remark of hers. When 
claimed with passionate ardor—I 
is I considered whether the ardor 
erance was passionate—that every- 
1 everything trusted her, she had 
t that she had never betrayed a 


. 
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never had a chance!’’ I said to 
slighted a cigarette without say- 
our leave to the curate. 
a glorious, gorgeous lark at my 
she had made of all this, and with 
andon she had enjoyed it! At 
id turns in the false trail along 
e had dragged me she had paused 
tle incidental amusement at my 
_ At one twist she kindly lets me 
‘a lodging-house keeper that I am 
ead. At another turn she gently 
into a mad and romantic engage- 
th herself. Still again, when no 
'30n is present before whom she can 
dol of me, she wheedles a diamond 
show to her lover. I now perceived 
sing taste displayed in borrowing 
this perception came belated was 
asure of the allurement that this 
aad for me. 
to look pleasant, and again led the 
‘talk about banns. I said I thought 
sustom was unknown in the United 
d that I had never heard them 
til that morning. 
ded rather quaint,” I said. ‘‘Do 
wee to hear their names an- 


, 


rate smiled and nodded. 

urse. This morning’s turtle doves 

e. A fine-looking couple. I wished 
as I came out.” 

th names, I thought.’ 

iL dare say. I can’t recall them.” 


ok his head. 
eads out so many. I amastranger 
1 was sent for to undertake morn- 
| The vicar is ill. If he is not bet- 
‘st go down to-morrow week and 
marriage.” 
on days for vengeance! 
wurday I should take the maman 
wre. She would say: “Bless you, 
ren.” Odette would be wildly 
‘ome. But in the meantime —— 
1 in London I went straight to 
7, but was told that he was away 
, Ihad intended to find out if he 
xed anything from Carol Bourne. 
with her sentimental eyes and her 
hes, was in the conspiracy. I saw 
_ she had overplayed her treacly 
that her father’s rigmarole about 
beauty and my rushing about 
utar after Odette was clever bur- 
my expense. 
{on Madame LeCroix to promise 
/€ with her daughter within the 
3 Jacques told me that the touch- 
coming of LeCroix had been cele- 
‘an excursion to Brighton. 
leur le Vicomte left for Dover by 
vain,’ Jacques said. ‘‘ Exhausted 
poevroix seeks the seaside as a 
me, happy in his return to 
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the simple life of home, goes with him; also, 
Madame Seravin.” 

“Coffee and sandwiches, Jacques. I have 
had no lunch.” 

I went into LeCroix’s den and fell into 
thought of the singular scenes which those 
silent walls had witnessed. Here LeCroix, 
on the edge of apoplexy, had charged me 
with decoying Odette from his virtuous 
home; on that table and that other table, 
and on the chimney piece, and on the 
chairs, had rested the floral tributes sent 
by a despairing lover to a sick sweetheart 
who was not his sweetheart, not sick and 
not at home; sitting in the chair in which I 
now sat, this grand seigneur of France had 
heard with horror that the young and 
beautiful queen of his heart must hence- 
forth be hairless! What next? 

The answer came in the piercing nasal 
falsetto of Henri, the chauffeur: 

“Hé, hé! My little pullets, are you all 
ready? The auto is at the back entrance, 
and she is in it.” 

I heard giggling and murmurs from be- 
low, and then Jacques came with my sand- 
wiches. 

Henri is’ at it again! And who 

“His fiancée, monsieur. To celebrate, 
they take our two maids for a joy ride. I 
hope, monsieur v7 

“Send Henri here.” 

The one-time Apache from the slums of 
Paris entered with a villainous contortion 
of face muscles meant for a friendly grin. 
I felt relieved, for I had shamelessly left 
hysterical Alphonsine in his hands. 

“What did you do with her, Henri?’’ 

I despair of translating his argot, but it 
ran something like this: 

“T told her,” he said with a ghastly 
chuckle, “I would cut her heart in four 
pieces if she let out a peep. She and I speak 
the same tongue, monsieur; and she knew 
that I meant it and would do it, so she 
quieted down and behaved like a perfect 
lady. I took her to the Café Royal and 
gave her an absinth frappé. She told me all 
aboutit. Afoolscheme, monsieur.’’ Henri’s 
contempt was vitriolic. ‘“‘She had lost her 
head—she admitted it.’ 

“In prison now, I suppose?”’ 

“Not likely, with me in charge.” 

“Oh, you’ve hidden her?’”’ 

Henri sneered at my simple suggestion. 

“That girl can’t be hidden,” he said with 
pride. ‘Her picture is in every capital of 
Europe. No, monsieur, I sent her straight 
to Captain Saumarez to make a clean 
breast of it.” 

“Do you know him?’? I asked. 

“No, monsieur.” Henri leered con- 
temptuously. “But I know the sort he is. 
There’s a dead certain winner for his kind. 
I ordered her to say that Monsieur Louquet 
would call on him. I am Louquet. I saw 
him an hour ago. I pulled it off—snap!— 
just like that. He won’t prosecute. I knew 
he wouldn’t.”’ 

Henri grinned as he cracked his yellowed, 
double-jointed finger. 

“But Henri,” I exclaimed, surprised at 
Jack’s leniency, “I was told she was 
wanted in Paris.’ 

“Bah! The law wants her, but the sous- 
préfets and the gendarmes don’t. I know all 
about their little games.’’ He paused, then 
added with impressive pride: ‘Paris is 
safer without her. Yes, monsieur, she is big 
enough for that; she is important enough 
to be let alone so long as she stays away. 
I told Captain Saumarez that. Then I 
sprung the great words on him. English 
cops won’t fall for it; but magistrates 
do always, and English gentlemen.” He 
paused dramatically while I waited tensely 
for the mystic incantation which was guar- 
anteed to save criminals from just penalties. 
Henri uttered it in English. “I said’’—he 
put his hand on his heart and looked up at 
the ceiling—‘“‘ ‘I will make an honest woman 
of her.’”’ 

“What? You will marry her?” 

He nodded proudly. 

“Tf Paris wasn’t barred to her I couldn’t 
take her on,” he explained. “I couldn’t 
hold her there. I should have to fight all 
the time. But here!’’ He clenched a bony, 
bloodless fist, but not as an American 
would. It seemed to clasp the handle of a 
knife. “You see, monsieur, I’ve always got 
her where I want her. If she ever kicks too 
hard I put the police on her, and pop she 
goes across Channel to ten years in prison! 
We shall be very happy, monsieur.”’ 

“T congratulate you, Henri.” 

“Thanks, monsieur. The Paris outlaw is 


the only man in the world who under-. 


stands women and love. Women must 
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fear, monsieur. They must wade in it when 
they walk and float in it when they sleep. 
Will monsieur come to the wedding? Mon- 
sieur Saumarez will give the bride away.” 

“Since the introduction came through 
me, Henri,’’ I said, “I will come.” 

“Thank you, monsieur. I am giving 
Monsieur LeCroix notice.”’ 

“That is best, Henri, I think. I shall not 
expose your joy ride.” 

He disappeared in a noiseless, rangy 
glide which suggested a tiger slipping 
through the jungle. I forgot him imme- 
diately. I was thinking always of Angela. 
When I went away I left a reassuring note 
for Madame Seravin. 

Monday, gloomy and rainy, suiting my 
mood, was a lost day; for I could do 
nothing until I met Angela at the railway 
station. I went there early, with my water- 
proof high above my ears, and skulked 
about; and Angela did just about what I 
had thought she would do. She came, 
muffled, scudded down the platform and 
hid among large tin milk pails at its outer 
end. When the train arrived she, who had 
come from the East Coast and crossed 
London in a taxi, mixed with the passen- 
gers from the West. 

I pulled myself together and marched 
with apparent gay abandon to the battle. 
I held all the enemy maps, knew all the 
enemy plans; the dissembling smile on my 
lips hid stern purpose, and the glad look in 
my eyes overlay a glint which meant no 
quarter! Angela came toward me, camou- 
flaged as I, pretending pleasure, carrying 
her waterproof and so disarming in her 
charm that I had hastily to swallow hot 
indignation. 

A woman said: “How beautifully her 
skirt hangs!”’ 

The other answered: “That girl would 
look all right in any old thing.” 

People turned and glanced and smiled. 
She was sunshine in that grimy, dark, dull 
station—for everybody but me. 

“You’ve had a wet journey,” I said so- 
licitously. ; 

“Saturday was sunny. 
Roke.” 

As she thus picked up the threads pre- 
cisely where we had laid down the ends, she 
looked with apparent candor straight into 
my eyes, and her frank, jolly smile shot me 
through with bitterness. 

“Luggage?” 

“Allright. Sent straight through.” 

As I put her into a taxi she said ‘‘Vic- 
toria.””’ But I muttered another destination 
to the chauffeur, and he nodded. 

“Splendid news, Angela! The ogre’s 
gone. be his den in the South of France.” 


Be content, 


Little anxious lines came in the corners 
of her eyes, and her lips straightened. 

“Yes, fine, isn’t it? Odette can safely 
come back. I’m in earnest now., I’ve 
been—you and I have been—pretending a 
little, haven’t we? I’ve got to find her, and 
find her quick. I must play the game with 
her mother and my partner.” 

“Of course. I’m so glad for Odette.” 

She made a gallant effort to say it as 
though she meant it. 

“Tf you should hear ——” 

“Certainly, Roke.”’ 

If I could have accepted that “Roke”’ at 
its voice value I should have thought that 
the sun was shining. I had not measured 
the attraction that this girl had for me. 
Now I knew. Every false word, every de- 
ceiving look, each manufactured smile, was 
a separate stab that cut deeper than the 
skin. I could not affect light spirits, but my 
grave manner helped me, for it further 
alarmed her. I was ruthless. I thought of 
that lover waiting for her at Folkestone, 
and I tightened the chains. 

“Odette has won,’’ I said. “‘Her mother 
with great tact has dismissed the vicomte 
but retained his friendship. Madame Sera- 
vin wishes to return home immediately. 
The least Odette can do is to come back 
and go with her mother, isn’t it?” 

Angela, silent, looked anxiously out into 
the rain. 

“Tsn’t it?’ I repeated sharply. Angela 
jumped and shot a swift, hostile glance, 
instantly veiled. 

“Tf she had other plans, Roke?”’ she 
asked with a slow hesitation. ‘‘I want to 
help you, of course, but I owe something to 
her too. Suppose I should hear from her, 
and take you to her; and she didn’t want 
that, and she had good reasons—you 
wouldn’t give her away, would you?” 

Her voice, exquisitely low, a little tremu- 
lous, would yesterday have brought assent 
to any suggestion. — 
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“Double-crossing, Angela,’’ 1 retorted 
briskly. ‘We had all that out once. She’s 
not of age, and the mother has rights. The 
old lady’s behaved pretty well, after all, 
and I’m all on her side.” 

My ultimatum, as I knew it would, 
strung her nerves taut and forced brilliant 
acting. She laughed so spontaneously that 
I echoed the note. 

“How differently you men see things!” 
she cried. “All right; if I find her I’ll take 
you to her and leave her to your generosity.” 

When the taxi stopped at the Carlton 
her eyes narrowed and her fine nostrils 
quivered. 

“One train later will make no differ- 
ence,’’ I said humbly. 

“Oh, come along then.” 

She walked into the palm room as though 
a willing captive. I had my lady tamed. I 
thought of the lover at Folkestone turning 
blankly from a train empty for him, and 
resolved that he should do it at least twice. 
Angela seemed to be on the top note of high 
spirits. Her talk was most amusing. I said 
no more than yes and no, and smiled and 
laughed as we sipped tea and munched 
cakes. 

Why should I exert myself? It was her 
business to amuse the dreaded detective. 
She never asked the time; she never spoke 
of trains; she was never serious, except 
for an instant when she returned the 
diamond. 

“The river,” she said, ‘‘is an irresponsi- 
ble place. I should not have asked for it. 
I am sorry.” 

At my lazy leisure I asked for a time- 
table. I looked up apparently startled. 

“T have made you miss three trains,” 
I said. 

“You have made me forget time,” she 
answered, smiling gayly. 

Angela was a good sportsman and a good 
actress. At the station, as the train was 
moving, my parting shot was deadly. 

“Tam coming to Folkestone on Wednes- 
day,’”’ I announced. 

She nipped the frown, transformed the 
angry glance. 

“T’m so sorry,” she murmured, “I shall 
not be there.”’ 

“Hard luck on me,’ I regretted. “It 
won’t seem Folkestone with you away.” 

She looked at me, startled, frightened. 
I waved my hand and raised my hat. I was 
caught in the crowd of outgoing passengers. 
I wished that I had a pistol in either hand 
and could pop right and left. If Angela had 
meant that last hour I should have wished 
to embrace every one of them. I was as bad 
as that. 

XIII 

(Oy TUESDAY I clung to my rooms, im- 

patiently awaiting the telegram which 
should keep me out of Folkestone. It came 
about lunch time, and in it Angela said that 
she had heard from Odette and was writing 
tome. No particulars, you see, lest I should 
go to the place in advance and discover 
how trails were laid; but she must mail her 
letter early to insure its arrival by the 
morning delivery. Thus it reached me, as: 
the Oxford note had, in the later afternoon. 
It contained a line in French, supposed to 
have come from Odette, which translated 
read thus: 

“Such a ripping week on the lovely 
river. I row from Cookham to Maiden- 
head on Wednesday, getting there at noon. 
Can’t you come up to lunch with me at the 
inn? And we’ll have an afternoon on the 
river,” 

Angela wrote to me: 

“Now we have her. I will go up with 
you on the ten-o’clock train from Padding- 
ton. It’s a close connection for me, and if I 
should miss it you go on and I'll follow by 
the next. If you find her before I’m there, 
and you choose to introduce yourself, 
please, please, make her understand why 
I’ve told you.” 

Now wouldn’t you have been fooled if 
you hadn’t pierced the conspiracy? I im- 
agined Angela-Odette in tears as she 
penned these two letters, and her lover look- 
ing over her shoulder muttering curses. 
She must flirt away another long summer’s 
day with me. 

‘Ah!’ I cried, and went and bought two 
large-size silk handkerchiefs, one brilliant 
red, the other shining yellow. These I took 
to Jim Shaw’s rooms and spread over the 
backs of two chairs. 

“Jim,’’ I cried, “it is a grand river fiesta 
for you to-morrow! You are to take Mon- 
sieur LeCroix and his women-folk to Maid- 
enhead by the eleven-thirty train.” 

“Nothing doing! I’ve got a date.” 

(Coatinued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

“You must throw over Charing,” 
sternly. ‘‘This is important.” 

Jim looked into my cold, hard eyes and 
sighed. I had never heard him do that be- 
fore, but it failed to move me. I gave him 
terse sailing instructions. 

“T will engage a motor launch at Maiden- 
head for you,’ I said, “one with a little 
cockpit. You are to tie up on the Bucks 
bank under the trees of Cliveden Woods 
and have lunch in the boat. Your party 
will sit-in the cockpit behind the awning so 
that they can’t readily be seen from the 
river. I shall be pulling downstream. If the 
girl in the boat with me is Odette, you are 
to wave the yellow rag; if she i is not, flutter 
the red oriflamme of hope.” 

“‘Bah!”’ Jim sneered. ‘‘Take the girl to 
Charing. Carol will fasten the right tag 
on her.” 

“Miss Bourne,” I answered icily, “‘is in 
this conspiracy. I have every reason to fear 
that Miss Egerton is Miss Seravin, but I 
cling to a desperate hope. I will have the 
evidence of her mother and her guardian, 
and I will have it my way.’ 

Jim lighted one of his big black cigars 
and settled back in his chair. 

“You are feeling this thing, son,”’ he said. 

“Tf she is Odette, I shall never trust 
woman again.’ 

“And if she is Angela?” 

“There is an opening for explanations.” 

Jim went to the telephone. In a minute 
I saw him start violently. Even hardy 
schooner captains trembled when LeCroix’s 
bellow shook the telephone system to its 
foundations. I heard the little excursion 
arranged as I had commanded. 

“Tell him to wear a straw hat,” I whis- 
pered, ‘‘and leave his gloves at home.” 
This Jim did swith great delicacy. ‘‘ Venoit 
will be open,’ I added. ‘‘Telephone for a 
lunch to be delivered to you at the station 
in the morning.’”’ This command my friend 
executed. 

“Jim,’’ I said when we parted, 
have given up a date for me, and 

“Drop it!’”? he broke in with dignity. 
“T’m concerned in this. I must prove to 
you that Miss Bourne is the crystal soul of 
truth.” 

That evening I tried in vain to find Jack 
Saumarez. He had not kept an appoint- 
ment with me; he was not at his club and 
not at his house; so I registered the dia- 
mond to him. I would not trust it to any 
servant of his. 

I reached Maidenhead by the last train 
that night, and was afloat the next morning 
early in a tiny motor boat. 

“‘T have had it here,’”’ I said to the man, 
pointing to the sun and tapping my noddle, 
“‘and I am ordered fresh air without sun- 
shine.” 

And so the rain curtains were let down 
from the awning, but not ahead or astern. 
Halfway up the beautiful Cliveden reach I 
saw in the distance a boat which held a 
girl, alone. 

“Turn,”’ I said, “‘and go slow. The vi- 
bration hurts my head.” 

We all but drifted, and I lounged at full 
length and peersd between curtains. 

Odette went by—a different Odette, the 
real Odette; or at least a girl obviously for- 
eizn, much overdressed for the river, yet 
beautifully dressed, with a drooping flower- 
covered hat, and lace half sleeves. She sat 
very erect and she looked stiff yet exotic; but 
she feathered beautifully with wrists sup- 
ple as rubber, and her trained skill re- 
deemed her from ridicule. One felt sorry 
that she came from a country where river 
girls dressed like that. I was jubilant. The 
real Odette was laying the trail. Angela 
existed after all! 

I ducked as she got far enough ahead to 
see me, but after a minute I clapped my 
field glasses to my eyes. At first I doubted, 
but I had to give in. Angela, strangely 
changed, but still Angela! 

I had found precisely what I had ex- 
pected to find, yet I sank back to the cush- 
ions with a groan. 

““A little faster,’’ I said, and I lay down, 
put my handkerchief over my face and 
pretended to sleep. 

We got into the lock at the same time as 
she did, and presently I heard her voice— 
Angela’s voice. She asked the lock keeper, 
in very broken English, about trains and 
Cliveden Woods, and whether Lord Astor 
allowed people to land on his property. 
She was marking her course so clearly that 
those who might follow could not be mis- 
taken. I ventured to peep. I saw that she 
had no more than brought her hair quaintly. 
down on each side of her face.. Severely 


I said 


“you 
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dressed, she would have looked a charm- 
ing Quakeress; elaborately clothed, she 
achieved a definite effect of foreign ele- 


gance. 

I landed below the lock, jumped into a 
taxi, waited near the boathouse and pres- 
ently Angela came out. 

“‘Follow slowly,” I ordered. 

She went straight to the station. A por- 
ter stood by the ticket office. 

“Did that French lady take a ticket?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, sir, for London.” 

“When is the train due out?”’ 

“Tn five minutes, sir.’ 

When the train came I bolted across the 
platform and jumped in. Just across the 
river it stopped at Taplow, and I saw 
Angela get out. I followed, after she had 
left, the platform, and I looked over into 
the street below. She was entering a wait- 
ing limousine. I smiled grimly. I certainly 
was making her work. I pictured her chang- 
ing her clothes and rearranging her hair in 
that moving dressing room. I caught the 
train by which Angela was supposed to 
travel from London, and returned to Maid- 
enhead. 

Angela had no doubt been waiting in her 
automobile, for after a minute I saw her in 
the crowd, acting just as though she had 
descended "from the train. She was in white 
now, just as she had been in Oxford, and 
as she came toward me with her frank, 
friendly smile, she looked such sweet inno- 
cence that I scowled. She seemed a little 
troubled at this, and when she extended 
her hand she searched my face with such 
honest eyes that it seemed to me I was 
looking straight into her mind and that 
nothing was hidden from me. I could not 
face her. I was ashamed for her. Such 
fathomless duplicity made truth itself a lie 
and the world unreal. I was ashamed for 
myself, too, for I had forced her to this. 
Meanwhile she was talking as we walked 
out of the station, and smiling and throw- 
ing swift side glances and wondering, I am 
sure, if she had been found out. She was 
telling me how she had come to miss the 
London connection, as she had feared she 
would, and she hinted regret at. having 
missed the journey with me. She had to 
flatter and wheedle; she had to keep me in 
a good humor. I struggled in vain to re- 
spond. 

““We’ve missed her again,’ I said ab- 
ruptly. 

She pretended surprise so perfectly that 
my gloom deepened. 

“That can’t be, Roke,’’ she denied. 
“She expects me to lunch.” 

; “‘She took the London train. I’ve traced 
er.” 

“‘Oh, you must be mistaken. Come to 
the inn.” 

There we found a note which had been 
brought, they said, by a boy from the boat- 
house. Odette said init that she was désolée ; 
her suitcase had been missent to London 
and it contained some jewelry that she 
valued. She had thought it best to follow 
in person. How perfectly it had all been 
arranged! But my counter plans were not 
without merit. I was bitterly determined 
to keep this girl from her lover till the last 
possible moment. 

“Oh, Roke, I am so sorry!”’ Angela’s 
murmur was timidly regretful. ‘I can’t 
blame her. She had some pretty trinkets.” 

“Let us follow,” I said. ‘‘We might 
catch her still searching at Paddington. If 
not, I could get to Folkestone after all, and 
sniff a whiff of the sea.’ 

That was the deep rowel of the cruel spur 
that set Angela o prancing. She simply 
had to head me off 

“All right, ” she cheerfully acquiesced; 
“but there’s time for one look at the 
river.” 

We strolled, but I noticed that she kept 
clear of the boathouse. I remembered that 
she had not gone to the hotel with me at 
Oxford, and how she had avoided Culham 
Lock. She was taking no chances of being 
recognized. She was all honey and sugar as 
she looked wistfully out over the lovely 
stretch of water, now at its very best. 

“We stand no chance of Snae her at 
Paddington,” she sighed. 

In the end I let myself be naraaaen and 
she thought that it was by her will that we 
taxied to Cookham. There we had a basket 
packed, and together we went to the boat- 
house. She hummed ragtime as I chose a 
double sculler, and her language was all 
American slang. The boatman never sus- 
pected that he had seen her before that 
morning, not even when I asked him about 
the French, lady. 
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“Let me be lazy, Angela,’’ I s¢ 
slipped into the stern and kept ) 
steady for her. 

“So you shall.” 

I saw her wince as she pulled aw 
I guessed that her hands were bli 
she was a sportsman. In the taxi ea 
had worked to similar ends—to m 
other friendly. We had—from our 
motives—tried so hard and prete; 
well that by the time we entered the 
at any rate, was actually Re 

if 


As we glided along by those 
shaded banks I resolved that thiss 

my last persecution of Angela; a 

day of vengeance either, but of ple 
to me; perhaps even to her; for it 
have a grand finale—the end shoul 
truth. Angela should go back toh 
and tell him that they had nothing 
from madame. It should be a da 
remembered. It turned out so to. 
not as I had planned it. 

As I lolled back in the stern ¢ 
breath of air half turned the leave 
osier bed, and the white underside 
a gleaming island of silver. Angela; 
and laughed for pleasure. Tall s 
loosestrife made one bank a purpl 
She pointed this out to me. She kc 
difference between swallows and 
and swifts, and she showed me the 
terious darting swifts, which hay 
been known to perch nor discovere 
ing at night. Of course I thoughi 
footless martlets in her coat of an 
of Angela’s pretended pride in her p 
I made a gibing comment about | 
Egerton, and she laughed. 

“Daddy,” she said, “paid a tl 
dollars for that pedigree. He sent i 
other expert. Every ancestor was 4 
was all a fraud.” 

“You didn’t tell me that!” I 4 
tonished at this admission, and alm 
getting that she was Odette. 

“You were a stranger,’’ she sa 
a provocative smile. “I couldn't 
skeletons that are not ours, could I? 
laughed and adopted the brand as) 
but mother’ s note paper is still star! 
martlets.” 

“T thought you were a howling 
I said penta 

“TI am glad,”’ Angela retorted, 
improve on acquaintance.” 


And then she began to talk ab 
compelled sympathy and inspire¢ 
dence. She actually built up the g. 
araderie of that other excursion,| 
talk, in her jolly, ringing laugh. I wei 
her spell. I said to myself that it ¥ 
ply impossible for Odette to talk tl 
about the West. No one could w: 
not been there, and stayed Ree 
it. I told myself that no girl with) 
at Folkestone could talk and act 
girl was doing. She was carefree; | 
enjoying herself. Her words were sp 
stream. There is a freemasonry 
these things, and there are subtle! 
tions and messages which you feel !! 
less into words. She could riot 

I left it at that. I thought of my un 
surprising words to Jack Saumare 
me that I had been intending tol 
Angela, if I could, from our first mo) 
meeting. 


West with an intimate enthusiasni 
delighted in her, in her appearance 
ous; her laughter bubbled as a m 
not so much as put into thought 
now they did not surprise me. It sei 

I was watching her openly all th 


wrists wreathed almost in a 
Often our glances met, and hers ré 
friendly candor, inviting confiden 


credit. 
married—no more. 
things, and of how the bright sun co! 
no flaw in her wholesome, fine | 
how breeding showed in the ear 
every time I pretended to be looki 
stream over her shoulder. 


projecting from the trees. I was i 
shot through with anxiety. sn 
dropped, my tongue lagged °C aaa 
random. I had not forced Angela 
oars from cruelty, but that she) 
(Continued on Page 47) — 


continued from Page 44) 

until we came abreast of the 
Now I said that I should like to 
e glided aft, and my arm encircled 
as I handed her the tiller ropes. 
—well, just a little—and Angela 
I took her place at the oars and 
ver her shoulder for the signal. 
ed me curiously. I was hatless, in 
inshine, every muscle in my face 
igh light; and I could not control 
es, 1 saw Jim Shaw come to the 
yegan to pull like a madman, in 
‘tional excitement. Shaw looked 
drew out a handkerchief, wiped 
ad, let it droop, then waved it 
bout. It was yellow! 
ou ill?’ Angela asked anxiously. 
p,” I stammered as I continued 
yurt. “I must work it off.” 

ed that yellow message of misery 
ased to darken the air, When I 
onger see it I glanced at Angela. 
ending forward, peering through 
owed by sunlight and anxiety. 
look told her I do not know, but 
her head back as though to avoid 


* she commanded. ‘You are as 
_ sheet.” 
vent on madly, mechanically cal- 
aat I was doing thirty-six strokes 
dute. 

strain yourself,” she warned, 
rain was still whirling and my 
ise. That broad-beamed double 
itinued to shoot forward in leaps. 
until I was nearly all in, and my 
ad would not come. 

you gone mad?” Angela asked, 
ibout as though she would call 
me passing boat. She stretched 
id said in a pleading voice: ‘‘ This 
gshell. Are you sure your heart 
| Hg? 

for you to say,’’ I gasped, rest- 
oars and looking at her. 
| She sat up very straight and 
ne, “Oh!” she cried again, lean- 
ard far, refocusing her eyes by 
winks. 
‘that I must have stared at her 
dowl. The boat drifted sidewise 
‘ilence, while I tried to figure out 
vhy my words had so surprised 
it she had lost control of herself. 
tno more than a desperate effort 
<to normal. I had meant to be 
ad tried to smile; but now I saw 
‘la thought I meant. My tense 
, my staring eyes, my bended 
rasping, breathless utterance had 
‘d my words into a panting, pas- 
claration of love. Nothing less 
sunt for Angela’s amazement. 
hat I was emphasizing this read- 
words by my silence, by my 
head, by the troubled glances 
d flung at her; but I could not 


i my face, for I felt myself spent 
‘ing. This dejected lassitude was 
2asure of physical fatigue from 
t the oars, but of the violence of 
inal storm through which I had 
vas ashamed of my want of self- 
iad never been mentally knocked 
rhirled round and round before. 
Wr thinking that girls who fainted 

n to consciousness feeling as I 
lis. I called myself effeminate. 
alized the truth. I had been 

to an open declaration of my 
igela. That unpremeditated, in- 


caress, that light encircling of 


g waist had lighted the torch. 
« flag had instantly put it out. 
€ at Angela, and now I really saw 
jorain registered the message of 
8s, She was lolling back and her 
clasped behind her neck. Her 
ashes overhung her lower lids, 
d see that her eyes were not 
1 my sharpened senses told me 
zy posture was a pretense. The 
was bending slightly under the 
‘ure of her stiffened body, and 
vere rigid. Her face was white 
'jdn tight drawn, pinching her 
Viit fear? She had reason. To be 
4 Monday, and I to be kept in a 
r lest I find out and perhaps 
This thought was as a bucket of 
Over me. I was nearly my nor- 


” Isaid, “must be worked off.” 
as startled by this sudden break 

silence, She opened her eyes 
\ it up. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Was it very painful?” she asked solicit- 
ously. ‘You feel so horribly helpless when 
anybody has cramp. You can’t do any- 
thing, can you? And it drives me wild 
when I’mill or in pain and people pull along 
face and talk rot about sympathy, and so I 
just sat tight. Has it quite gone? Oh, 
I’m glad of that! I knew an old lady who 
said she had to walk the floor for hours 
every night with it fe 

She went on nervously, swimming away 
from an awkward moment on a flood of 
words. Her color came back, and presently 
we were laughing, apparently as freely as 
though I had never seen a yellow flag. 
proposed lunch and pulled to the Bucks 
bank. We shot beneath the cool shade of 
an overhanging beech, and I made the 
painter fast to its nude, fantastically curv- 
ing root. I studied every word I uttered, 
every intonation, every gesture I made; for 
I meant to propose to her beneath the shade 
of that beech tree. How far would this 
Odette go—how far would she let me go, to 
protect her lover at Folkestone and insure 
her marriage to him. I meant to find out. 

I was as cool as the shaded water looked 
to be, as wily as the eel that I saw gliding 
beneath the surface, and as hard as the pol- 
ished mahogany thwarts of the boat. I 
think that curiosity as much as vindictive- 
ness brought me to this pass, and she need 
never know that I was not serious. I had 
paved the way for it only too well, but I 
bent every energy to making her forget. 

I had little need to pretend. We seemed 
more friendly than ever over that merry 
meal, yet she must know the inference 
which I must make. I must suppose that in 
her heart she liked that mad, passionate 
outbreak; and this duplicity of hers was 
asking for the obvious punishment. Though 
the incident was ignored, it brought a new 
element into our relations; I was delicately 
showing always my regret; she was indi- 
cating subtly that I was forgiven. 

We had a jolly hour, an hour of cama- 
raderie and laughter, without one touch of 
fingers or one languishing glance such as 
we had exchanged at Sutton Courtney. I 
had no sentimental regrets for the loss of 
her. That quarantine flag—I had chosen 
yellow with design—had effectively warned 
me off. I had had my momentary attack, 
and like recovered yellow-fever patients I 
was better than ever. 

Our last meal was ended, a meal to re- 
member even without its coming dramatic 
conclusion. Angela was sitting in the stern 
thwarts looking out toward the river, 
dreaming— dreaming of the lover at Folke- 
stone, of course. Her elbows rested on her 
knees, her hands were cupped about her 
chin. She wasa lovely foreshortened statue, 
and the curve of her back swept in a beau- 
tiful line. A breath of wind played with the 
curling tendrils on her neck and ruffled the 
tousled brown hair on her bare head. 
Within five minutes she would be a happy 
girl, and it was I who would lead her to it, 
for I was now certain that she would an- 
swer my proposal by confession. She would 
tell me of her engagement, and I would 
magnanimously promise a mother’s forgive- 
ness for her and a mother’s welcome to her 
sweetheart. It was the sure ending; there 
was no other course open to a good sport; 
and Angela was that. I rehearsed my gen- 
erous answer to her confession, to her pas- 
sionate appeal for secrecy. I reveled in her 
gratitude, and I saw myself going to the 
telegraph office with her and sending a mes- 
sage to the anxious Folkestone lover that 
all was well. 

“ Angela!”’ I murmured, 

She turned her head quickly, for I had 
made her name throb. She saw that in my 
face which brought a half twist in her seat 
that she might more directly look into my 
eyes. She boldly took the initiative. 

“Don’t, Roke, please,’ she said. She 
spoke with an intense appeal, but her 
voice was level and she faced me without 
confusion. 

“You guessed!” I cried. ‘‘I am glad!” 

I bent forward and would have clasped 
her hand, but she drew it away. 

“Could I help it?” she asked. Her eyes 
reproached me. “Is it fair, Roke?’”’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘ We hardly know each other.” 

“T’ve known you all my life.” 

I said this with fervor, for my acting 
was improved. I was getting angry as I 
saw that she was not going to confess, In- 
stead of smiling at this wild exaggeration 
her lids drooped for an instant. 

“Ts it fair?’’ she repeated. 

“Fair?” I echoed, as though wondering. 
‘‘How can it be unfair to tell you that I 
love you?” 
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She dropped her head at this, and I heard 
the sharp catch of her breath. 

“T wished to help you,” she murmured, 
“and I trusted you.”’ And her face was 
hidden from me. 

“You can—still.” I bent forward and 
whispered this softly in her ear: ‘‘ You can 
trust me in everything, anything.” 

Instead of accepting this invitation to 
confession, she turned her back on me, but 
not in anger or repulsion. It seemed to me 
that it was no more than an impulsive 
movement further to conceal her face. I 
began to wonder in the long silence. The 
odd thought came to me that I stood a 
chance of cutting out that Folkestone lover, 
whose banns had been twice called in 
church. I had no wish for this. I must not 
act so brilliantly. 

Angela made a sudden dive and seate 
herself in the stern. : 

“Roke,” she said in an ordinary conver- 
sational tone, “you are playing the kid, 
and you know better.” 

Understanding that my vanity had for 
an instant led me to a fatuous fear, I told 
her hotly that I knew but one thing—that 
IT loved her; and that I wanted to learn one 
other thing only, whether she loved me. 
She lifted her expressive, level brows and 
dared to look pained reproach. 

“You force me to plain speaking,” she 
lectured. ‘‘I wished to help you. I was 
willing to do what I could. I don’t say it 
did not amuse me. I don’t say it was any 
hardship. Still, [didit. You areastranger. 
I have never met you properly, but I came 
with you as freely as though we were old 
friends; more freely—the little spice of ad- 
venture perhaps; I came because I trusted 
you.”’ She leaned forward, and she stressed 
her last words intensely. ‘‘Roke,’” she 
appealed, ‘‘can’t you see that you are on 
honor?” 

Her superb acting was interfused with a 
deep feeling, but it was that of a lapwing 
that simulates a broken wing to lead an 
intruder from the nest. I slipped into the 
seat which she had vacated, and I leaned 
over and looked her straight in the eyes. 

“Tf I see a jewel I want I grasp it,’’ I 
said tensely. “Is there any hope for me?” 

“‘Roke,”’ she exclaimed, dismayed, ‘“‘ what 
has come over you?” 

“You!” Ishot out. ‘My arm was round 
your waist. You saw the effect of that. 
Oh, don’t be afraid! I worked that off. 
But I will have an answer. Tell me—is 
there anybody else?”’ 

Thus I gave her another chance, I waited. 
She had gone pale again, as white as she 
had before when I had had my mad fit. 
I heard the beech leaves rustle together 
over our heads. I heard a water vole plump 
softly into the stream. 

“T love you—I love you,” I whispered, 
keyed to emotional intensity. 

She turned unwilling eyes to mine, and 
I held them and dreamed that I saw in 
them what I had seen in the backwater of 
Sutton Courtney. I forgot everything. I 
slipped to my knees and flung myself for- 
ward, stretching out my arms. She spread 
them wide with swift parrying of her two 
hands, and so my head was buried in her 
lap. I felt a light box on one ear and then 
on the other. 

“Now, sit up!”’ She spoke as to a dis- 
obedient boy. ‘‘ You shall row another mile 
and work off the cramp again.” 

Sullenly, sheepishly, I scrambled back- 
ward to my seat. Angela leaped to the 
bank, unfastened the painter, pushed with 
her foot and we shot out into sunlight. She 
was kneeling on the bow, grasping the gun- 
wales, and the boat was rocking danger- 
ously. I dared not move lest she fall into 
the water or upset the boat. 

“Now be good,’”’ she admonished cheer- 
fully as she steadied herself on my shoulder 
on her way aft. A minute later she chaffed 
me: “You are not working it off.” 

She laughed, evidently exhilarated by her 
escape into the open river. I answered no 
word. I only looked. By losing my head 
I had nearly lost my game; but my grave 
manner reminded Angela that she had left 
two questions without response. 

““Roke,”’ she said in her jolly, friendly 
way, ‘“I’ll give you your answer on Monday. 
Come down to tea at four.” 

I looked gloomily at her, wondering 
whether she would have started on her 
honeymoon by that time. I decided that 
she was incapable of asking me there to find 
her gone, and so, of course, this was an in- 
vitation to her little wedding reception. 

“This is Wednesday,” I answered. “I 
can’t possibly wait all that time—unless— 
that is—just one hint.” 
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To Take the Burn from 
SUNBURN 


One of the remarkable properties 
of Hyclorite is its almost immediate 
effect on sunburned skin. When 
Hyclorite is applied full strength the 
burning sensation soon disappears. 
Not only is the pain alleviated, but 
the skin loses its sullen redness and 
is restored to normal color. 


Hyclorite is a really valuable anti- 
septic for summer use. It allays the 
irritation of ivy poisoning and insect 
stings. It is especially useful for 
atomizer use, gargle and mouth 
wash. In every phase of first aid it 
is exceptionally successful. Use it 
for cuts, scratches, burns and abra- 
sions. It helps to prevent tooth in- 
fections, purifies tooth and shaving 
brushes, suppresses perspiration 
odors, and aids in keeping nursing 
bottles and other utensils sweet. 


The booklet wrapped around each 
bottle contains forty-two practical 
suggestions for personal protection. 


Hyclorite is the chosen antiseptic 
of thousands of doctors, surgeons 
and dentists. In scores of hospitals it 
is used as the finest preparation of 
its kind. Leading industrial plants, 
including the Bethlehem and 
Carnegie Steel Companies, 
Winchester and Remington, National 
Biscuit Company, and many others, 
keep it for the protection of 
employees. 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association has ac- 
cepted Hyclorite. Ask your doctor how 
much that means. 


Hyclorite has one hundred and seventy- 
five times the germicidal strength of hydro- 
gen peroxide (U.S. P.). Yet Hyclorite is not 
poisonous. It will not irritate normal skin. 
It is not adulterated with perfume nor dis- 
guised with flavoring. NHyclorite’s clean, 
pungent taste and odor soon disappe=.r. 


In selecting an antisep- 
tic for your own use, why 
not be guided by the 
opinion of medical men? 
Get a bottle of Hyclorite 
and know you are safe. 
40,000 drug stores in 

America have Hyclorite. 
{ Two ounces of prevention, 
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' ') 35 cents. Five ounces, 65 
} cents. Ten ounces, $1.00. 
BETHLEHEM LABO- 
ei RATORIES, Inc. 

; BETHLEHEM, PA, 
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Madison, Wis. 
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For Limousine 
or Runabout 


In most cases, the makers equip limou- 
sine or runabout with plate glass windows 
or windshields. It is the combination of 
beauty and usetulness. Plate glass gives 
full eye-play on the road, from any angle. 
It is sag+free. It is straight, true, crystal- 
clear. 

It has no fantastic accidental patterns. 
It has no waves, no humps, no hollows. 
Through a plate glass windshield you see 
what the landscape holds in fact—not dis- 
torted, contorted nor multiplied. Plate 
glass means safe driving, free from strain 
on eyes or nerves. 4, 


When you look at the'choice exhibits in 
a museum, you see through plate glass. 
It is used because it makes visualization 
easy. That is why you should replace any 
auto glass, when chance breaks it, with 
genuine plate glass. 
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Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 


f Nothing Else 
~ is Like it 


She evaded, I pressed. She never com- 
mitted herself, never gave me a discouraging 
word. Her mental agility was amazing. 
I looked at her in wonder, and as I lazily 
pulled downstream I could look as much 
and as openly as I chose, for all glances sup- 
ported my part. It was the most desperate 
and flagrant flirtation of my life. As a 
declared and hopeful lover I could say any- 
thing, and Angela had to take it with good 
humor, 

If I grew sentimental, she brilliantly 
sparred. If I lavished impassioned praise 
on her brains, her face, her figure, she 
neatly parried. If I solemnly spoke of my 
prospects and my ambitions, she was all 
encouragement and sweet sympathy. She 
steered that conversation as neatly as she 
steered the boat. This last hour on the 
river with this affianced bride—I thought 
of her as that as we stepped on the platform 
of the boathouse—was going down in my 
diary in red letters. I had really enjoyed it. 

“Will you stay for tea under a tree on the 
lawn, Angela?” I asked her. 


I was glad that she refused. I feared the 


untimely appearance of Jim’s launch, and 
Angela’s discovery thet I had arranged for 
a boatload of spies. 

“T’d love to go on to London with you,” 
I said, “but I’ll do just what you say.” 

She smiled approval. 

“Tf you were always as obedient 
she said. ‘‘Please put me in the train.” 

I had to pull myself together as we went 
in a taxi, to keep up with the inexhaustible 
and unwearied Angela. She was as unflag- 
ging in spirits as she had been in the morn- 
ing, and she looked as fresh as when she 
had first. stepped into the boat. 

“T have my ticket,’’ she said as we went 
into the station, and I wondered whether 
her limousine was waiting for her at Tap- 
low, and whether she was returning to her 
lover as Odette or as Angela. In other 
words, what was her ordinary appearance? 

Well, on the last day I should ever see 
her I had seen her in both characters. It 
was not until the train was signaled that 
I heard the request for which I had been 
waiting, and to which all her brilliant act- 
ing led. 

“Roke,” she said, glancing up at me with 
a charming appeal in eyes now sobered 
again, “you see thet I can’t help you any 
more about Odette.” 

“Of course not. I don’t expect it.” 

“‘ And, of course, you see that I want time 
to decide—to think over HA 

“T shall leave you free,” I promised. ‘“TI’ll 
not write and I won’t come to Folkestone.” 

She pressed my arm in mute thanks, and 
she no doubt felt rewarded for all her supple 
finesse of that day; for she thought she had 
won all that for which she had fought with 
the woman’s weapons of coquetry and du- 
plicity. She had cajoled me to nonaction; 
she had bribed me with a promise of a cup 
of tea; she could be married without inter- 
ference. She became almost tender. This 
pretense made me contemptuous and angry, 
and my mood turned to that of the morning 
when I had greeted her. That was why, 
when she was seated in the train and her 
head was framed in the open window on a 
level with mine and she was looking fare- 
well into my eyes and murmuring ‘‘ Mon- 
day, Roke,” I bent forward and kissed her 
full on the lips. 

She did not refuse it. She did not draw 
back. She actually returned it. The train 
moved on. I had a fleeting vision of a 
flushed face and a last glance from eyes 
that looked no reproach. I denied all this 
when she had gone, for this parting had 
been measured but by seconds. 


” 


xXIV 


\ K JHEN I got to my rooms that evening 

my landlord told me of abrupt, impera- 
tive telephone demands from LeCroix that 
I come immediately to his house. I laughed. 


_ Had he seen my arm about Odette’s waist? 
| He would demand my intentions, of course. 


There was but one answer: ‘Nothing is 
changed but the bridegroom.”’ I went out 
to a good dinner. It is hungry and thirsty 
work to pull spurts on the river, make 
artistic proposals to another man’s girl and 
be sparkling and clever during long hours 
of pretense. But when I flung away my 
cigar at LeCroix’s door I was ready for 
anything. I should praise the manly ap- 
pearance of the Folkestone lover, endow 
him with good family, give him a modest 
income and prove that only one course was 
open—to accept him. Madame Seravin 
would go to her daughter in the morning 
waving an olive branch. I should go back 
to work. All would be well. : 


When I faced LeCroix in his dey 
that aristocratic associations had ni 
affected him skin deep, for his fa 
the color of a blood orange and hig | 
ing the stertorous roaring of an ast 
walrus. p 

“Where is Odette?” he thund& 
French. That was his greeting, 

“Calm yourself, mon ami,” I ans 
“She is quite safe. You saw that 
quite well.” 

“T saw—I?” he bellowed. 

I stepped back, staring. 

“Well, didn’t you? Our boat 
close to yours.” ; 

LeCroix thrust his great head ¢ 
mine, peered into my eyes, then 
away and champed his great jaws in 
effort to speak. I had thought th; 
a thunderbolt could strike him dum 
at last he got out some words: 

“That adventuress—did she decej 
too?” 

I collapsed into a chair. LeCroix’ 
softened incredibly. yy 

“My poor boy! That imposto; 
brazen huzzy, has deceived you too 
did not s‘eal the spoons; not a jewel 
poor wife’s is missing. Why then « 
desecrate our home and degrade the 
name of guardian?” He put his en 
hand protectively on my shoulder, 
far has she inveigled you into her 
Confide in me as to a father, 

“Ah, when I saw you to-day go 
with her I cried out in delight! ‘Oy 
Odette,’ I said; ‘and see, he embrac 
It is a signal to us of their happiness, 
delicacy! What finesse! Let them f 
in their bark of love. Our blessing g 
them.’ And my dear wife, her eye: 
ming with fond tears, sighed happi 
turned to Madame Seravin. ‘I pr: 
glance, dear madame,’ she beeeel 
are unconventional, perhaps, but the 
has moved and customs have chang 

“At last madame was persuaded 
glanced; she rose in surprise. ‘Of w 
whom do you speak?’ she demande 
is not my daughter who accompani 
Monsieur Charteris.’”’ | 

For the second time that day I wa 
tally and emotionally knocked out. L 
released my shoulder with a pinch o 
tion which gripped like large tongs. 

“We argued, my dear Roke, w 
tested. We went so far as to deny th 
mother knew her own daughter. — 
Mr. Shaw who saw the solution. 
lady,’ he said, ‘must have come ti 
house instead of Miss Seravin,’ Ala 
poor wife fell in hysterics and wept 
shoulder.” ; 

“Why didn’t you come after n 
demanded sharply ' 

“My boy, we tried. Poor M 
Seravin, who had believed for som 
that you were romantically guardi 
daughter, was now in anxiety of thi 
intense, though she uttered never a 
and for her sake and ours we Wis! 
confront that woman and you. Bu 
The launch had been backed into 
Miles of them were round the shaf 
when they had been cut away every 
of the propeller had been snapped ol 
were helpless; and you, how fast yc 
gone past us; what Herculean str 
what magnificent power, what | 
mastery of the oars! Roke, such reli 
to know that you were a victim, to 
not mocking us or making heartless s 
an unhappy mother and an anxious | 
ian. But where is Odette? Ah, ho 
you know?’” , 

“I do know,” I answered, and 
madame entered, stern, self-contail 
usual. I bent over and kissed her 
I thought fast. Angela would ne\ 
a cynical proposaf made to a § 
Odette. 

“Madame,” I said, evading Le! 
eyes, ‘‘I hope to marry Miss Ege 
you saw in the boat.” : 

“Diable!’”? LeCroix roared, and he 
his clenched fist as though to atta 

“Be quiet!” I commanded. “Th 
has solved all mysteries. Madem | 


I boldly took this chance. If th 
who had sat in church by Angel 
not her brother, who could he 
else could explain Angela’s devo 
to Odette? , 
“Mr. Egerton,’ I said, “‘is 
rich aristocrat who is the seig 
estate. He is the lord of the mar 
tana and Wyoming. His ancest 
(Continued on Page 50) 


What heating pipes 
can waste 


Here are the losses from 
50 feet of steam pipe during 
one average heating season. 
In these calculations the tem- 
perature of the steam is placed 
at 220° F. and the tempera- 
ture outside the pipe at 70° F. 
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This is what cold walls do to 


POST : i) 


your heating system 


COLD wall takes the heat from a 
poorly insulated or bare pipe as 
greedily as a sponge drinks up water. 
We are apt to think of a heating plant 
as something in the cellar which pro- 
duces heat in the rooms overhead, and 
we forget that hundreds of feet of pipe 
connect furnace to radiator or register, 
running through floors and walls, and 
wasting heat unless properly insulated. 


To folks who buy fuel 


for heating 


People who buy coal or other fuel for 
heating should take this matter of heat 
insulation toheart. It concerns your coal 
bill and your comfort. 

To insist that pipes be just covered is 
not enough, because covering pipes as 
commonly practiced does not mean 
proper insulation. A common method 
consists of wrapping the pipe with a 


Other Here’s a book we have com- 
piled for easy reading some evening, 


Johns-Manville 


Insulations Send for it. 
help any coal user to get more out of 


his bin than he did before, whether 
he happens to need Johns-Manville 
Insulation or not. We'll be glad to ; 
lating Cements, send it when you say. / 


Asbesto-Sponge Felted, 85% Mag- 
nesia, for steam and hot water; 
Anti-Sweat, Zero Insulation for cold 
water; Ammonia Insulation, Under- 
ground Conduit Insulation and Insu- 
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Serves in Conservation 


sheet of white fastened with metal bands 
—and presto! the pipe is thought to be 
covered once and for all. 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. All coverings do not properly in- 
sulate, nor can you tell a good insulation 
from a bad by looking at it. But your 
coal pile is never fooled, and each year 
you pay the bill. 


Still there is one way of being certain 
that the pipes will be really insulated. 
Cover them with Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tocel. This is not claimed to be the only 
good insulation, but tests have proved 
it to be the best obtainable for your use 
for heat saving and long life. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Incorporated 
Madison Avenue, at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: 

CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.,, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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IN A WOMAN’S SHOE 


Smartness—such good looks that you'll 
buy a pair on sight—plus— 


Common-sense—absolutely orthopedic 
lines. 

You’ve never seen a shoe just like it— 
stylish enough to wear anywhere and yet 
so comfortable you actually forget you 
have feet. 

This new Modified Educator for women, 
like all Educator Shoes, “lets the feet 
grow as they should’ —straight- boned, 
free from corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
callouses, fallen arches—then it throws in 
excellent style for extra measure. 

If your shoe dealer doesn’t handle 
Educators, ask him to order you a pair of 
Modified Educators, today. 


FOR WOMEN 


Endorsed by the 
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Recommended to 
members by the 
bY . Wi Gees. Orcho- 
pedic Council as a 
correct shoe for 
women. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Egerton, led his retainers under the banner 
of Richard of Normandy to the Crusades. 
Another ancestor, Sir Guy, fought under 
the Black Prince at Crécy and Poitiers. 
The aspirant for the hand of your daughter 
is a chivalrous young man with a fine rec- 
ord in the American Army as the Ally of 
France. He was coming a month ago to ask 
your permission to address Mademoiselle 
Seravin, when it appeared, madame, that 
you had other plans; plans which wrung 
the heart of your daughter and cast a brave 
youth into despair. Mademoiselle fled to 
England to the sister of her unhappy lover, 
and together they planned. Mademoiselle 
Seravin has followed the law of England and 
the law of France about the marriage, and 
it will be celebrated within a day or two. 
To do this she had to be freeg so you see 
why Miss Egerton came here as your 
daughter. It was the innocent ruse of de- 
spairing lovers.’ 

“Scoundrel!’’ LeCroix bellowed. ‘‘They 
shall never marry!” 

“You cannot prevent it,’ I answered, 
calmly folding my arms and looking him 
full in the face. ‘‘ You cannot find them in 
time.’ I included madame, by my glance, 
in my next comment. ‘You will both go 
to the wedding,” I announced with the dig- 
nity of an oracle. 

Madame stiffened. 

“Mademoiselle Seravin has chosen her 


path,’’ she said, and she turned toward the 
door. 
“Madame,” I cried, ‘‘the happy couple 


will proceed on their honeymoon to your 
home in France. They will naturally wish 
to be forgiven. What will Monsieur le 
Vicomte think? What will his friends be- 
lieve? They will perceive that this marriage 
had been for some time arranged. The 
vicomte will know that he was deceived. 
He will inquire into the illness of this bride 
who is in the glow of health and happi- 
ness.”’ I almost added, as I saw that I was 
winning, ‘‘He will discover that she does 
not wear a wig.’”’ But I had the sense to 
withhold that impertinence. 

Madame and LeCroix exchanged glances. 

“Of good family—rich?”’ he demanded. 

“He is worthy,” I answered gravely, ‘‘to 
be the husband of mademoiselle. If you 
and madame accept the engagement and 
attend the wedding, they will promise not 
to go to France. If you would live in peace 
and intimité with your Legitimist friends 
and neighbors, madame, you will send me 
to-morrow morning a note of affection that 
I may transmit it to mademoiselle.” 

I bowed and hastily left the room and 
the house, paying no attention to LeCroix’s 
bellowed protests. All the way to Jim 
Shaw’s rooms I was recalling as best I 
could my words to Angela. Sudden, crude, 
indefensible as my proposal had been, I 
could not detect a word which could prove 
that it was made to the wrong girl, or 
rather to the right girl under the wrong 
name. I walked on air, sorry for everybody 
I met and with a bounding sense of my su- 
periority to all mankind; for I had a good 
many reasons for hoping that Angela’s an- 
swer would be yes and none for fearing that 
it would be no. 

“Yon craft,’ was Jim Shaw’s greeting, 
“was a floating hell.” 

“You are wrong, old man,’’ I corrected 
gayly; “Tt was the bark of love. All is 
well.” 


Jim anxiously confessed that he had 
flown the wrong flag. 

“Yellow for Angela,’’ I answered blithely. 
“What’s wrong about that?” 

Jim, greatly relieved, admitted that he 
must have confused my instructions. I 
talked of Angela, he of Carol, and each pre- 
tended to listen. : 

“Your Carol,’ I said, ‘nearly married 
me to Odette, whom I have never seen. 
If she will work as hard for me with 
Angela 

“Consider yourself engaged,” Jim an- 
nounced. ‘I’m seeing Carol to-morrow.” 

I went away sure that my fatal secret 
was safe. Nobody could ever tell Angela 
that I had thought her Odette. 


EVENING POST 


In front of my door stood LeCroix’s 
automobile. 

“A note for monsieur,’ ” Henri said, ‘ 
I ask a word with you.” 

“Come in, Henri.” 

In my sitting room I opened Madame 
Seravin’s note. So complete was the sur- 
render that I found within an unsealed 
envelope addressed to Mademoiselle Sera- 
vin. I read the contents. A woman who 
could invent a bald head for a youthful 
daughter and clap on that hairless pate a 
halo of dignity could climb down with an 
elegant pretense of ascending. 

‘*My dear child,’”’ she wrote, “I long to 
see you, and shall be happy in attending 
your wedding and in making the acquaint- 
ance of your fiancé, of whom we hear such 
glowing accounts. I understand that you 
are going to the United States as soon as you 
are married. If this be so I should naturally 
wish to see as much of you as I can before 
you fly so far away. Make the compli- 
ments of Madame LeCroix and myself to 
Miss Egerton.” 

I put my best French into my acknowl- 
edgment of this abject, graceful surrender, 
and handed my note to. Henri. 

“Thanks, monsieur.’’ He flashed a large 
diamond. before my eyes with a baleful 
grimace meant for a grin of triumph. “‘No, 
monsieur,” he said, ‘I did not steal it. 
Monsieur Saumarez chucked it at me—like 
that.” He flipped his thumb as one would 
shoot a marble. ‘‘He did not want it.”’ 

“Why?” I asked, intensely curious. 

Henri’s ferret eyes gleamed with mali- 
cious knowledge. 

“He went on Friday,”’ Henri said, ‘‘in a 
train witha young lady. Mademoiselle was 
going to Oxford.” 

“Oxford?”’ I repeated sharply. 

“Yes, monsieur. He opened a jewel box. 
There was no diamond. He came back to 
London, you know, sir. He returned to 
Cherriburton on Saturday night late. The 
young lady was there visiting his sister-in- 
law. She was waiting to see him, she said. 
She had had a telephone from her brother, 
who had unexpectedly arrived at Folke- 
stone. It was midnight, but she was going 
to motor all that way; but first she wished 
to show him something. She laughed. Was 
this his missing diamond?” 

I stared at Henri, thunderstruck. 

“Monsieur Saumarez,”’ Henri continued, 
“looked at the diamond and then at mad- 
emoiselle. ‘It was you, then?’ he cried out. 
‘I? What do you mean?’ mademoiselle 
asked. ‘Charteris told me to-night that he 
had lent this diamond to the girl he was 
going to marry.’” 

“That will do, Henri,’ I rapped out. 
“How did you learn all this?” 

“Jules Maine is second footman,’’ Henri 
said, ‘‘and he was on duty that night, and 
the doors were open. Jules had supper last 
night with Alphonsine and me.” 

“‘Here is a pound for you, Henri,” I broke 
in. ‘You may go.” 

“Thank you, sir.’” Henri paused at the 

door. ‘Jules said,’’ he shot out, ‘“‘that 
mademoiselle did not deny it.’”” He went 
away cackling his thin, malicious laugh. 
- So Angela was the girl who had nursed 
Jack at Folkestone, who had refused him 
three times, and for whom he had procured 
the diamond; and I had come between 
poor old Jack and his fourth proposal. I 
was sorry for Jack, but I lost that thought 
in the reflection that Angela had come to 
to-day’s rendezvous knowing what I felt 
toward her. My wild proposal had not 
then found her unforewarned or unpre- 
pared. Could the most despairing lover 
find less than a certain answer in this? 

On Sunday morning came a note from 
Odette asking me to the marriage. She 
thanked me warmly, said that she had 
naught but gratitude to offer, but added 
that good deeds always got their reward. 
This hint added fuel to my towering flame 
of hope. 

I found on Monday that I could not get 
to Folkestone in time for the wedding. 
LeCroix, as guardian, had first claim, and 
I must stay; for the saucy little schooner, 
the Odett@, had crawled round the coast to 


‘and 


July 


Gravesend without her false kee 
her high and dry in the pontoon, : 
graceful, flaring bow and her beauti 
ready to receive her missing sho 
I left for Folkestone, so that it y 
nine o’clock in the evening when | 
there. 

In the twilight, near the hotel, 
have passed as strangers a couple p 
ingin the twilight; but Jim Shaw ha 
He looked ridiculous in a tall hat a 
away coat, and Carol unfamiliar i 


“Tt went off beautifully,” she g 
bated breath, “The bride looked y 
lovely.” 


‘And yours?” I dared to say. 
will yours come off?” 

“We've been engaged five | m 
Carol answered, all pink and | 
“How did you guess?” 

“Because you are a nicki 
cereus—redolent of love,’ I an 
“Tvery happiness to you both.” 

“And to you,” Carol murmured 

“Not premature?” I asked 

“She must take you,”’ Jim an 
only from gratitude. Her brothe 
you the most wonderful diploma 
ever lived. Odette wept for joy 
bringing the mother round. 
dining them all at the hotel. He 
you as much as the bridegroom, 
echoes of his voice were heard in Bot 


“Ts she there?” I pointed tows 


hotel. 

““ Yes 

Mii el wait for her.” 

They turned away. Carol called 
over her shoulder—“ Gratitude! 
laughed softly. 


Angela came along soon, alon 
within three minutes we were sittin 
in hand looking out over the waters 
moon did the right thing about a gl 


path on the shimmering waves, - 
soft summer breeze wafted along y 
ideal velocity for lovers. I trul 
that the air was rose scented, b 


denied the possibility. Angela from tit 


time put dreamy questions. 


“They are the correct things t t 


she murmured as she snuggled up 
“but also'I am keen on the answer 
did you first love me?”’ 

“In the moment I saw your goldei 


“You could not go farther hal ( 
*shemurmured withapproyal. * 


that,’ 
did you know it?” 


“In the moment I saw your face 


Angola nestled closer, and I und 
that this answer was also correct. 


“When did you find out abc 


brother?” 
a came to church here a wi 
yesterday.” '% 
“Oh! And you dragged me tot 
on Wednesday.” 

cl loved you, Angela. 
you so.’ 

“You brought spies,” she charg 

“T wished to clear everyth 
Haven’t I done that?”’ ! 

“You are wonderful,” Angela oC 

After a long silence she said, “R 
are the most headstrong, impeel 
lover that ever scared a girl into lov: 
Have you ever loved before?” 

“Never, Angela!”’ 


I wishee 


af 
5 


“Then how did you learn to pr r0 


perfectly?” 
“Love is a great teacher, Angele 


Angela to-day read the proofs 


story. ‘‘Roke,” she said, ‘‘we 
married two years. Ley ‘have be 
years tome. And you? 

“Yes, happy, dear.” 


“Yet you proposed to me as Odett 


“Yes, sweetheart.” 


“Then our marriage is founded 
great lie and our happiness built ons 


“Yes, darling.” 

“How jolly!” she said. 
original, Roke. You 

But the twins cried, and it was tl 
girl’s day out, so Angela had to go 


“You are 
‘ 


(THE END) 
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REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES A. DANA AND 
OLD NEW YORK SUN 


had their cause just, and what they wrote 
had its great influence and begot unstinted 
gratitude. That is one reason why the 
editors became so famous. 

Greeley was a great leader and a great 
writer, but in the years of his greatness he 
wrote of little else than politics. Raymond 
was a politician by interest and by prac- 
tice, and his writing was almost entirely on 
political topics. The same may be said of 
the others. A careful examination of their 
newspapers discloses no _ extraordinary 
merit outside their individual political writ- 
ings. Bennett was an exception in that his 
news columns ran wild with scandalous per- 
sonalities. He made great reputation for 
the Herald by using the Atlantic cable at 
its opening for sending European news. As 
a writer of influential editorial articles he 
was not famous. 

But Dana was far better equipped for 
editorial efficiency than any of them, He 
was vastly better informed. He was master 
of many languages, conversing in five or six 
and reading as many more. It is related of 
him that while a boy in Buffalo he became 
interested in the language of the Six Na- 
tions Indians, and that twenty years after- 
ward in the siege of Vicksburg he met 
Capt. Ely S. Parker, a Seneca Indian who 
was assisting General Rawlings, and Dana 
astonished the staff by talking to Parker in 
the Indian dialect. And it may be added 
that Dana’s last two trips abroad-were to 
Russia to perfect himself in the Russian 
language. Not less interested was he in 
music, in art, in philosophy, in science, in 
the study of religions, in every development 
of human progress. His collection of Chi- 
nese porcelains was the admiration of those 
versed in Chinese ceramic art, and he was 
an authority on the subject. On his forty- 
acre Dosoris Island at Glen Cove he carried 
arboriculture to a climax of perfection, and 
he knew by name and by sight almost every 
tree and shrub and flower that grows in 
America. He had half a dozen reporters 
sifting the city libraries one afternoon to 
get the correct spelling of the name of a 
perennial plant. His memory was excep- 
tionally fine. Few men have lived who 
knew more facts. The compiling of Dana’s 
The Household Book of Poetry involved 
familiarity with the poetry of all time. 


‘‘Make the Sun Interesting’’ 


He was a man of scholarly attainment, 
of inborn refinement, of supreme ability as 
an editor to transfer his great knowledge 
to every column of his newspaper. He had 
the great advantage of familiarity with 
every part of newspaper making, having 
been reporter, general writer, city editor 
and managing editor of the Tribune. He 
had edited the Tribune for months at a 
time in Greeley’s absences or while Greeley 
was absorbed in his specialties. As manag- 
ing editor he had to supervise every column 
of the edition, for it is the managing ed- 
itor’s duty to obtain the news and other 
reading matter and oversee all departments 
except the writing of editorial articles—the 
editor in chief looks out for these. The 
managing editor is the executive who car- 
ries out the policy of the editor in chief or 
the owners. 

Dana was not less able than his con- 
temporaries as a political writer. He was 
responsible for much of the Tribune’s ag- 
gressive urgency in pushing the war, and 
always to the end of his brilliant career 
were politics and topics of national impor- 
tance of foremost consideration in his news- 
paper discussions. In all other newspaper 
activities he excelled them for the reason 
that he was vastly better informed and had 
the instinct and genius for imparting his 
information. Few, indeed, were the topics 
of public interest that escaped his atten- 
tion or the attention of his readers. 

Greeley’s information was of the more 
rugged sort; was of a contemporaneous na- 
ture. He had little schooling in school- 
houses. When a mere boy he began as 
printer’s apprentice, and he continued as 
a typesetter in various cities for twelve 
years or so before he became an editor in 
New York. But he had inordinate greed 
for reading, and he devoured every book 
on which he could put hand, and in this 
way he educated himself. To him is attrib- 
uted the saying that “‘A printer’s case is a 


(Continued from Page 9) 


better educator than high school or col- 
lege,” also that he had rather have a printer 
than a college graduate to help him edit. 


I cannot learn that these remarks were’ 


ever verified as his; but it is quite true that 
he took many printers on his editorial staff. 
Being a printer himself, it is likely enough 
that by some false perspective he mistook 
the influence of his own industry and his 
reading for the influence of the printing 
office. American history does not furnish a 
more striking example of self-education, of 
rise from obscurity to greatness and in- 
fluence and the unbounded respect of his 


.fellow men. 


What were Mr. Dana’s ideals of news- 
paper excellence? What kind of newspaper 
did he want to make? 

He believed in the newspaper as a great 
educator, greater as an educator of the 
masses than the pulpit or the lecture room, 
greater than any other educational factor. 
He believed the newspaper is read by 
children and youth as well as adults, and 
that its influence should be wholesome and 
safeguarded; that its fundamental purpose 
should be the spread of useful information. 
To him the interests of the nation were of 
foremost consideration, for he was a patri- 
otic American. He took the part of op- 
pressed peoples, was the friend of Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and José Marti. He 
assailed public corruption. He championed 
political independence and liberty. His 
sympathies were with the people. He 
favored free speech. He was independent 
in politics. These were some of his princi- 
ples. There were many others. 

On this solid foundation Dana reared the 
structure; but the embellishments were 
what attracted attention. 

“Make the Sun interesting,’’ was the 
reiterated cry. ‘‘The people will not read 
dull, prosy, porous stuff—hoot it out of the 
place.” 

He attracted brilliant writers. They ad- 
mired his genius, his confidence in his own 
conclusions, and they felt the inspiration of 
his great leadership. He mingled with the 
staff, encouraged, suggested, praised and 
criticized with kindly purpose. Everybody 
had confidence in his supreme newspaper 
ability and judgment, and everybody re- 
joiced in his comment. His praise was 
sweet, his criticism welcome, because so 
wise and just; to be criticized by him was 
to be instructed. The staff adored the chief 
and sought above all to please him. His 
criticism was frequent, but rarely harsh. 
Once when the managing editor had made a 
serious error of judgment in printing a bit 
of gossip the chief said casually: ‘I think I 
would have killed that paragraph if I had 
been running the paper last night.’ 


The Great Man’s Praise 


The Sun was running a column of chatter 
called Interesting Gossip of the Day. Dana 
clipped the heading, and pasting it on a 
scrap of paper wrote underneath: ‘This 
title is no good. It is too commonplace. 
There is no poetry in it. A blockhead 
might invent it. Let us have another— 
hi erie are All Talking About. C. 

He was much disturbed one morning 
over the report of a prize fight in Hoboken 
between third-rate pugilists. 

“Tt is a miserable account of a bully 
good fight,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t send a boy to 
do a man’s work.” 

He took personal interest in the young- 
sters of promise. Repeatedly he sought out 
or summoned a reporter to praise a bit of 
writing. To one he said, ‘I wish I could 
write as well as you have written this.’ 

My own first interview with him gave 
me great pride and encouragement. 

The city editor had said, “Mr. Dana 
wants to see you; go right into his room.” 
I had been with the Sun a short time only. 

“‘Tunderstand you wrote this,’’ Mr. Dana 
said, handing a slip cut from that day’s 
edition. “It is very nicely written, very 
nicely expressed. I congratulate you and I 
thank you for writing it for my newspaper,” 
and he resumed attention to his desk. 

It was a report of a breach-of-promise 
case in which a young man had been quite 
affectionate, although he had not in words 
actually popped the question. But the 
judge had charged that ‘‘the glance of the 


eye, the modulation of the voice, t 
ing touch of the hand were in th 
overtures that the young woma 
reasonably accept as proposals of m, 
Dana’s office was a small roon 
third floor of the old Sun buildiy 
Nassau and Frankfort Street corn 
ing out on City Hall Square. His 
in the middle of the room, and 
attraction was a small revolving ] 
filled with precious reference is 
corner was a small round table at» 
preferred to work because the } 
better. He had harmed his eyes 
student and always afterward had 
them. This was his only physiea 
He knew not an hour of illness y 
before his death. ; 
It was possible to see Dana f 
street sitting at the little table; a) 
next building, in plainer sight, t 
spectator might see Greeley. Dana 
erect pose, but either Greeley’s ¢ 
very high or his chair was very loy 
chin was down close to the desk t 
wrote. Had there been rubbernecl 
in those days they surely would ha 
these great editors a feature, 
Three of the editorial writers oc 
little room adjoining; but the , 
tween, almost always open, made if 
room. It was easy for Dana to talk 
assistants while at his desk. The ot 
led into the library. ; 
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One of these assistants in the | 
was Mr. Edward Page Mitchell 
literary accomplishments had ¢ 
Dana’s attention in 1875 while 
was a young writer for a Lewiston 
newspaper. Mitchell caught the f 
of Dana’s journalistic spirit and a 
and the two became intimate eco 
For twenty-seven years he wrote 
that were attributed to Dana, 
peatedly he was in editorial char; 
Sun in Dana’s absence. Dana use 
that Mitchell was the best editori) 
in the business. All newspaperdo 
nizes his great ability. He has 
in chief of the paper since the retin 
Mr. Paul Dana in 1903. 

Dana was methodical in his we 
began at nearly the same hour ey 
noon and ended in the later afterne 
few minutes of variation month aft 
He supervised everything that w 
the editorial page, read almost a 
editorial articles in manuscript anc 
all with careful attention in proofs} 
abhorred editorial haste, encour 
deliberation and painstaking revi 
have known him to revise one of 
articles every day for a week, a 
express dissatisfaction with it. He 
it unnecessary to have instant 
comment on an important event; 
rather to reflect before uttering a 
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d not criticize General Grant’s 
ieord, but heunceasingly attacked 
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Henry Ward Beecher when 
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faces on street corners and shouting denun- 
ciations. Feeling ran so intense that it be- 
came a religious contention, Beecher’s 
friends charging that his opponents were 
the enemies of religion and urging church 
people to rally to his defense. 

Dana was convinced of Beecher’s guilt. 
He believed that public opinion and the 
publie press should rebuke the Plymouth 
pastor in severest expression. His own re- 
bukes were so severe that those who sided 
with Beecher quit reading the Sun, but that 
made no difference to the editor. 

Well do I remember that one afternoon 
in the campaign of 1884 he came alongside 
the managing editor’s desk with a cheery 
“And what is going on to-day?” and the 
answer was, “‘Hiverybody seems to be ex- 
cited because the Times has bolted Blaine 
and is going to support Grover Cleveland.” 

“Yes,”’ was Dana’s reply, ‘‘and it is go- 
ing to cost them half their readers. If you 
attack a man’s politics or his religion you 
make that man your enemy and he will 
cease to read your newspaper. The Times 
has been always a Republican newspaper, 
and now it refuses to support the Repub- 
licean candidate for the presidency. It 
surely will lose. I have noticed it many 
times. In 1868 the World bolted the 
Democratic nominee and it lost half of its 
Democratic readers. In 1872 the Tribune 
and the Cincinnati Commercial and the 
Chicago Tribune, all Republican newspa- 
pers, bolted General Grant’s second candi- 
dacy and came out for Horace Greeley, the 
Liberal-Democratie candidate. They lost 
half their readers. Watch! You will see the 
Times’ circulation take a tumble.” 


Mr. Dana’s Fondness for Poetry 


Dana’s prediction was correct, for the 
Times lost heavily. But mark what hap- 
pened! Three weeks afterward, when 
Cleveland was nominated against Blaine, 
Dana did that same thing. He bolted the 
Sun, which had been Democratic, and re- 
fused to support Cleveland, Dana’s atten- 
tion was called to his remarks about the 
Times, and he laughingly replied, “Oh, yes, 
we will lose a lot of circulation; but we 
will get a lot of it back in good time if we 
make the paper interesting.” 

The Sun’s circulation just then was 158,- 
000. It declined during the campaign to 
78,000. That word “‘interesting”’ expressed 
Dana’s notion of supreme newspaper excel- 
lence. His other key word was the word 
“important.” If an article was interesting 
or important objection to it vanished. 

The same disregard of business consid- 
erations was attested in the campaign in 
which General Hancock ran against Garfield 
in 1880. This time there was not severity 
of attack of the candidate; but a snicker- 
ing contempt of ‘‘Hancock the Superb”’’ 
was expressed, a mocking comment on his 
letter of acceptance, which was described 
as ‘‘Broad and comprehensive as the conti- 
nent, as elastic as India rubber and as sweet 
as honey.’ And then came the conclu- 
sion—‘“‘General Hancock is a good man 
and he weighs 250 pounds.’”’ The Sun’s 
circulation was not seriously reduced by 
this, but its growth was retarded for some 
time. 

The old Sun was strikingly original. It 
was a leader, not a laggard. It invented 
things now featured in half our newspapers. 
It printed the pioneer woman’s page. It 
was the first to make a great spread of base- 
ball games. It was first to develop the 
sporting page as such. It gave the first 
Sunday page devoted to art, and the first 
hunting-and-fishing page. It invented the 
method of collecting election returns now 
in general use. The other sheets scattered 
verse all over their editions. Mr. Dana com- 
piled a column under the title Poems Worth 
Reading, making the selections himself. 
His joy in good verse was pleasant to be- 
hold. He used to say that poetry stimulated 
the intellect, had a soothing and refining 
influence, gave great impulse to thought, 
tickled the intellectuals in different manner 
than did prose, gave the mind diversion. 
But curiously, though he was liberal to ex- 
cess in paying for prose, he put a ridicu- 
lously low price on the products of the 
poets, and he kept the managing editor in 
constant contention with them over com- 
pensation. Somehow he clung to the Trib- 
une rate of 1850, one dollar a verse for the 
first five verses and fifty cents apiece for all 
that followed—and he was not to be moved 
from it. 

Mr. Dana appreciated good newspaper 
work. He possessed a kindly spirit also. 
Likewise he seemed to care not so much 
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who wrote the good matter so long as the 
Sun got it. Along about 1885 an especially 
bright young man was writing for the edi- 
torial page at space rates—that is, he 
was paid so much a column for what was 
printed. It was discovered that he was 
cutting from the files and was pasting up as 
vouchers not only his own matter but the 
articles of other men. Mr. Dana’s atten- 
tion was called to the facts. 

‘He is a fine writer, is he not?” asked 
the chief. 

“Yes,’’ was the reply. “But he is a 
scamp, he is dishonest, he has swindled us 
out of forty or fifty dollars a week for no- 
body knows how long. He should be sent 
to the Tombs, or at least he should be dis- 
charged.”’ 

The chief rose from his chair, turned and 
looked out on Printing House Square, 
pushed his hands into his trousers pockets, 
whistled softly for a few seconds and then 
said, ‘Mr. Lord, it takes all kinds of men 
to make a newspaper staff. Suppose you 
tell him not to do so any more.” 

This suggestion of Dana’s was something 
of a lesson to his young managing editor. 
Sure enough, the Sun’s staff was made up 
of all sorts of people; and what mattered 
their eccentricities or their habits, or indeed 
their wanderings from wisdom’s straight- 
and-narrow path, so long as they did good 
work? It matters not on a large city news- 
paper, where all the articles are carefully 
revised by copy readers or editorial-staff 
men, whether a writer is a saint or a sinner; 
but in small newspapers, where there is 
little if any revision, where the writer’s 
articles are printed just as he writes them, 
it behooves the management to employ 
writers who are to be trusted. Experience 
has attested that men of eccentricity or 
prejudice or rum drinking or bad habits are 
dangerous contributors, for the newspaper 
does not rise above its editor. If he stands 
for honesty his newspaper will be honest. 
If he stands for integrity his newspaper will 
be on a lofty plane. If he be ill-minded or 
ignorant or careless of morality his news- 
paper will be like himself—cheap and slip- 
pery and of distressing influence. 

“Tt takes all sorts of men to make a news- 
paper staff!” 


Barber:Shop Inspiration 


There was that fine writer of editorial 
articles who had his desk in the next room 
to Mr. Dana’s. He imagined that he could 
not write until after he had taken a drink 
of inspiring stuff; and having absorbed 
one drink he thought well of having an- 
other, and then a third. Then he conceived 
the notion that he should be shaved, so he 
went over to the barber shop in French’s 
Hotel, next door, and was lathered and 
shaved with all ceremony. Returning to 
his desk, he addressed himself to preparing 
an article; but in about half an hour he 
was seized with a fresh desire to be shaved, 
and back to the shop he went, and again 
he was lathered and the razor was drawn 
over his face; he was doused with bay rum 
and scrubbed with hair tonic and sprayed 
with rose water. The barbers knew his 
habits—knew just what to do with him. 
With very great dignity he paid his ac- 
count, tipped the barber and the boy who 
brushed his coat and hat and returned to 
the office, only to repeat the performance 
again within another hour. He was known 
to have been shaved five times in a single 
day, and between events he diluted his 
memory with another drink. He repeated 
this performance very many times each 
month, but so far as is known Mr. Dana 
never reproved him. His articles were 
bright and useful, but he died of the rum 
habit. 

This notion that alcohol stimulates to 
more brilliant thought is very common 
among newspaper writers. It easily be- 
comes a habit to start work with a drink. 
The habit prevailed to a far greater extent 
forty years ago than now. Indeed, what 
then passed almost without notice will not 
be tolerated in the newspaper offices of to- 
day. ; 

And there was that dear boy, so long with 
the Sun, who wrote delicious articles but 
whose bewilderment in the ordinary affairs 
of man was distressing. The managing 
editor wanted a big article on Jay Gould’s 
career, and he asked our friend to go to 
Gould’s birthplace and write the chapter 
on the financier’s early life. He started out 
in the early afternoon. 

At midnight a telegram came from Al- 
bany reading, ‘‘ Where is Jay Gould’s birth- 
place?” 
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The good soul had gone to the station and 
had taken the first train and had landed in 
Albany without having, even considered 
where he was to find Gould’s home. 

- It was in the early days of the Sun’s 
frolicking that the bud of Ed Mott’s genius 
unfolded into full flower. He joined the 
staff as a youngster all the way from Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, and he brought with 
him an imagination as altitudinous as the 
mountain peaks and as profoundly sub- 
terranean as the gulches of his native 
terrain. He began to write nature stories 
about every manner of man or beast, fowl 
or fish that could exist in Pike County— 
stories like that of the hunter who killed 
an entire flock of geese with one discharge 
of his rifle. The geese were flying toward 
him in V formation, after the manner of 
migrating geese, and the bullet struck the 
bill of the leading gander, split it in two 
equal parts, and each half, glancing down 
the line on its own side, brought every goose 
to earth. 

New York was having severe weather, 
and the managing editor suggested to Mott 
that it doubtless was nothing to the cold of 
Pike County. Quick as flash came the 
answer, ‘“‘I’ll write you a bunch of cold- 
weather stories if you like’’—and he did, 
and some of them are being printed all over 
the world to this day. 

One of them told of a hunter chased by a 
bear, and as he ran the perspiration drops 
falling from his brow froze, and the hunter 
catching them in his hand loaded the frozen 
bullets in the gun, turned and fired them at 
the bear. The powder melted them again 
and a stream of water was ejected from the 
muzzle, but it was so awfully cold that this 
water froze into an icicle before it had gone 
five feet, and penetrating the bear’s head 
the beast dropped dead! The story should 
have ended with this climax, but Mott 
threw ,a suspicion of doubt over its prob- 
ability by adding, ‘‘And post-mortem 
revealed that he died of water on the brain.” 


Famous Sun Stories 


Mott’s chief character was the Old Set- 
tler, but he introduced also a famous resi- 
dent whom he called by some such fictitious 
name as Jerry Greenway. The Old Settler’s 
yarns were harmless, but the Greenway 
tales, all under Milford date, told of hap- 
penings so fantastic that the public finally 
resented them as giving Milford a bad 
reputation for frivolity and lawlessness, 
and many letters in protest were sent to 
the Sun. The protests were unheeded. 
Folks up there thought that Greenway was 
a real person, and they sought for him with 
tar and feathers, but found him not. Then 
some community patriot was inspired to 
wire to the New York newspapers that 
Jerry Greenway was dead and all Pike 
County had mourned at his funeral. Mott 
was in the sorrow of defeat, but he invented 
another character to take Jerry’s place. 

Representing one of the city districts in 
the legislature was a Tammany politician 
named Spinola, who was a bit eccentric of 
attire, especially in his neckwear. The Sun 
began to speak of him as General Spinola 
and His Wonderful Shirt Collar. The vic- 
tim rather enjoyed the notoriety at first, 
and he had his collar made a little higher 
and the flaps a little broader in their roll 
away from the Adam’s apple. But the 
paper kept it going with such expressions 
as ‘‘General Spinola and His Wonderful 
Shirt Collar moved to adjourn” or ‘“‘ Among 
the distinguished persons present were 
General Spinola and His Wonderful Shirt 
Collar,’ until it seemed as though every- 
body took it up. 

He was introduced to strangers by his 
elongated name; letters came addressed 
with it; gamins shouted it to him in the 
street until the wretched man went to the 
office and begged for mercy. 

“‘Tt’s all good fun for a few times,” he 
said. ‘‘But when I am called so all the 
time and am never called anything else, 
and when my wife is called Mrs. General 
Spinola and His Wonderful Shirt Collar, I 
submit it’s getting serious. It will ruin me.”’ 

The staff was a delicious aggregation of 
mental acrobats recruited from all parts 
of the world. The chief had a genius for 
discovering promising new writers. An able 
article written by a stranger from anywhere 
attracted his attention and the writer was 
asked to send another. 

The news department came to recruit its 
staff latterly with youngsters just from col- 
lege, experience having taught that they 
were more nimble of intellect as well as of 
locomotion, made better reporters and were 
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Country Boys on City Pi 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
the thought was presented. Believing that 
Hayes was made President by a fraudulent 
count of votes, the Sun sought to convey 
the impression that Hayes was a fraud by 
presenting his portrait with. the word 
“Fraud”’ printed on his forehead. 

Believing that some of Grant’s cabinet 
officers and many of his officeholders were 
corrupt, the Sun exposed the corruption 
fearlessly and made its articles effective by 
ending every one with the slogan “Turn 
the Rascals Out.” 

And when Tammany’s boss rule became 
offensive the Sun, all through the canvass 
for mayor, sang the refrain “No king, no 
clown, shall rule this town,’’ until it be- 
came familiar to all men of all politics. It 
was chanted in political processions as 
men marched. 

During reconstruction days following the 
war and in one of the presidential cam- 
paigns—so long as the Federal Government 
undertook under the authority of Congress 
to control the provisional governments or 
to exercise any supervision whatever over 
Federal elections—the Sun made constant 


ery, “No force bill! No negro domina- 
tion!”—a formula that was reiterated 
with effect. 


The Sun believed in reiteration, in re- 
peating over and over again a slogan or a 
sarcastic title or an admonition. It is un- 
deniably true that if your favorite news- 
paper were to print every day for a time 
the sentence “Theophilus Thistle is a truly 
good man”’ half its readers would come to 
accept goodness as the chief of Mr. Thistle’s 
accomplishments. 

Everybody was encouraged to be orig- 
inal, to invent new ways of presenting 
things, to create and exploit characters. 

Julian Ralph, who was one of the best of 
general writers, created the German Bar- 
ber near the Cooper Institute and into his 
mouth put all the whimsical views of life 
that crammed Ralph’s intellectual cranium. 
The barber had a worthy assistant, the 
Monkey Barber by the Negst Chair, 
highly original but pictured as a fool clown. 
They kept the town in a roar and their 
whimsicalities were ultimately printed in 
a book. 

John Bogart, the paper’s best city editor 
until his health failed, ran a series reciting 
the reminiscences of the Retired Burglar. 
Never did burglar in real life so narrowly 
escape death or detention as this product 
of Bogart’s imagination. 

For many years David A. Curtis wrote a 
weekly draw-poker story with old man 
Greenhut as hero, and the wonder was how 
Curtis could keep it up so interestingly 
until the stories numbered hundreds. A 
situation developed when an extensive ad- 
vertiser of the same name as the poker- 
story hero raised a row because “‘his name 
was brought into disrepute” by the tales. 
So Curtis gobligingly changed his hero’s 
name to Greenlaw. 

Edward W. Townsend brought out the 
Chimmie Fadden stories in the Sun, An- 
thony Gould immortalized Abe Cronkite 
the crook, Joseph Goodwin introduced Sar- 
saparilla Reilly, Clarence Cullen told the 
Tales of the Ex-Tanks. And it all was good 
clean fun, bright and brainy and interest- 
ing. No other paper did much of this sort 
of writing then; little if any is done now. 

A conspicuous feature in those days was 
the development by Sun writers of stories 
of fact in the language and form of fiction. 
They came to be known as human-interest 
stories, or Sun stories, for the Sun was 
the first to introduce them. They were 
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Enderly’s business life had taken a different 
tack from Thane’s in earlier years, for he 
developed into a coal producer and trans- 
portation man, and thence, by natural 
financial progress, to a financier whose 
paths cut Thane’s both in La Salle Street 
and in Wall Street. Enderly, gregarious by 
nature, allied himself to groups, but saw to 
it that these groups were opposed to the 
operations of Thane so far as possible. If 
there was a pool that of necessity compre- 
hended Thane and Enderly, both were 
passive until the pool was dissolved, and 
then went at each other’s financial throats 
with renewed ferocity. 

Presently Enderly went into politics, 
first as the organizer of a movement to 
defeat a state administration that was none 
too considerate of his enterprises; and, 
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inspired by the story-telling fiction of the 
waning Victorian era, and many of them 
were conceded to be good literature, as well 
as good news reports. Some were written 
by men of subsequent literary reputation— 
David Graham Phillips, Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, Arthur Brisbane, Julian Ralph, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Kirk Monroe, 
James L. Ford, Will Irwin, Edward W. 
Townsend, Robert W. Ritchie, Joseph Alt- 
sheler, Edward G. Riggs, Gustav Kobbe, 
Edward H. Mott, John R. Spears, Rudolph 
Block, Charles Selden, Dana Carroll, 
Harry B. Chamberlain, Wilbur J. Cham- 
berlain, Garrett Putnam Serviss, Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd, Mary B. Mullett and many 
others. The good work done by its reporters 
gave the Sun a fine reputation for its news 
features. 

A sort of dare-devil spirit pervaded the 
news room, yet it was a spirit of deviltry 
that did no violence to propriety, did not 
give offense. Much of it approached the 
limit of audacity, but it was harmless 
audacity. The audacious things were 
nicely put. The exaggeration was of the 
sort that made no trouble for anybody. To 
invent some new way of presenting an old 
topic was the thing. We must make the 
paper talked about. 

While the chief was making the editorial 
page snap with ‘‘Turn the Rascals Out” 
someone was running a discussion else- 
where in the sheet, in which hundreds of 
men and women came to join, on “‘ What is 
the difference between a doughnut, a cruller 
and a fried cake?”’ or, ‘‘In how many razor 
strokes can a man shave his face?”’ 

The inspiration was catching. Every- 
body was proud of the sheet and everybody 
was encouraged to be proud of his own 
work. If a youngster did a good bit of 
writing half the staff told him it was good. 
Office jealousies were unknown; office 
politics rarely existed. The teamwork was 
splendid. 

Someone said not long ago that ten years 
of cheap reading had changed the British 
from the most stolid nation in Europe to 
the most theatrical and hysterical—cheap 
reading of cheap books, of cheap magazines, 
of flash newspapers; reading that simply 
amuses, that does not inform or instruct 
or feed the mind. 

There was little cheap reading in Dana’s 
Sun. Its editor was a man of inborn refine- 
ment and high ideals. Coarseness and 
vulgarity were not tolerated. 

“Print nothing that cannot be read to 
my daughters at the breakfast table,” was 
one of his constant admonitions, 

On the assumption that anything worth 
printing was worth telling well, special ef- 
fort was made to make every paragraph 
pleasantly presented. In all news reports 
of criminal trials, divorce proceedings or 
scandals of whatever purport cleanliness 
of language was insisted on. This purpose 
was carried out to an extent that must 
seem absurd to the writers and the readers 
of the sex literature of to-day. It was 
equally true of all the leading newspapers 
of the early 70’s. Their editors were under 
the influence of the Victorian Age of litera- 
ture, and that literature was clean litera- 
ture. Scores of words commonly used in 
ap proceedings were on the forbidden 
ist. 

It was in the Beecher trial that the bar- 
riers first began to crumble, for the Tribune 
that had been the cleanest of the clean, 
widely advertised verbatim reports of the 
court proceedings, and it fulfilled its prom- 
ise with a fidelity that made the unaccus- 
tomed public gasp. Since that trial the 
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liking the game and seeing the possibilities 
of it for a man with his connections, he de- 
voted much of his time to the attainment 
of a national position. He was a leader in 
the councils of his party, and in control of 
the party organization at fifty, and at 
fifty-four he took a senatorship for two 
reasons—he had all the money he wanted, 
which was a great deal of money, and he 
considered the Senate his natural vantage 
point for the retention of power and au- 
thority. 

Meantime Enderly kept close watch of 
Thane, as Thane did of Enderly. They 
maintained complete espionage over each 
other. Enderly knew that he would find 
Thane secretly but no less powerfully in 
opposition to most of his political enter- 
prises, and he did not make the mistake of 
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evolution of newspaper vocabula 
been in the direction of less restrain, 
gradual approach to present-day pl 
of speech. 

Dana sought to print a newspape) 
telligent readers, not too simple for gs}; 
not simple enough for ignorant peoy}. 
insisted that it be well written, e 
written, and he manifested as mvj 
patience over a sloppy sentence orar 
word as over an error of judgmer 
raised a rumpus one morning becaus 
one had spoken of a woman as a 
adding, “I hate the word anyway.” 

Again he pounced on somebody fo: 
es of a middle-aged man as in the p} 

ue : 

“Where is his Latin?” said the 
“Doesn’t he know that ‘prime’ j) 
‘primus,’ which means ‘first,’ and t} 
prime of life is the first part of life, ; 
middle part?” 

Then someone trotted out a dic} 
that defined “prime” as a period ; 


vigor in anything; but the chief 

that it didn’t make any difference 
the dictionary said, ‘prime”’ wal 
“primus” and “primus”? meant wf 

The popular fiction writers of t) 
enriched its columns. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Bret | 
Henry James, Mary J. Holmes we 
stant contributors, and in the single} 
of Sunday, November 28, 1897, the 
stories by Rudyard Kipling, Anthon 
and Sir Walter Besant. 

There was generous praise for thy 
It attracted attention. It eame| 
known as the newspaper man’s paj 
cause editors and writers read it. 1, 
combination of eccentricity and sol) 
news of fun and fact, and there nal 
any doubt which was which. In its] 
of July, 1910, The Editorial Reviegi 


Since 1868—the year Dana bought. th: 
the theory and practice of modern jou; 
has undergone revolutionary changes. 

the methods of the Sun have been ado: 
almost all important dailies. 


And aschool-of-journalism profess: 
“The Sun is the admiration and the } 
of many editors.” | 

“Make the paper interesting,”’ ¥5 
reiterated cry. 

The Sun and the Associated Pres! 
reled along in 1897, and Dana wai. 
quit the big news organization. Ha 
the managing editor how much it/ 
cost to collect our own news. The i 
ing editor figured for a few hours, m} 
estimate, deliberately added a th 
dollars a week to it and reported t/ 
to the chief. i 


“Oh, that’s much less than I ha) 
posed you could do it for,”’ was thi 
response. 

“We will be beaten out of our boot 
day in the week,”’ said the managing( 
somewhat gloomily. 

“‘Tsuppose we shall be beaten occasi 
on the news; but you can make al 
esting paper, can you not, even tha 
do not get every little scrap of news 

“Yes, we can make the paper alt 
interesting probably.” } 

“Well, I think we will go out,’ si 
chief—and out we went. 

And the Sun collected its own new 
1897 until 1916, and who can say tha’ 
less interesting or was ever seriously 
on the news? Indeed it may be} 
truth that the Sun had quite as man; 
on the Associated Press as asthe Ass: 
Press had on it, 


underestimating that opposition. | 
position in New York, largely bec: 
his hatred for Enderly, had allied | 
much as he allowed himself to be 
with anybody, to a financial group th 
ordinarily in opposition to the frien 
associates of Enderly. © 

And those who came in contact w 
two watched them, and discussed 
and speculated about them, and | 
wound up with the intermediate ( 
sion: ‘It must besomething that ha 
way back yonder when they were y 
probably a girl’’; a conclusion based 
reasonably, on the oldest and trites' 
proverbial admonitions to mankind 
chez la femme. { 
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ther first glance around her brother's white-gold wrist watch and asked good- isn’t why we're still satisfied with each 


j room Phyllis noticed Keye; noted naturedly: ‘Well, as one old stager to -other?”’ 
‘jim, well-tailored clothes, his dark another, isn’t it time we started?”’ “Tf you mean there’s somebody else = s=7 tee / (FB . 
eyes, his fine hands and the easy Men are amused at women’s quick that you want to be free’’—Keye began, pus’ e SEE tnADE MARK WCGigrg, 

1 of his manner. In an instant suspicions; often scoff at the sex’s much when Anne interrupted him. \ ees 


is’ imagination was running lightly vaunted instinct. But it is a matter of “There isn’t any other man, Keye,” she 
} oft-trod paths. At home now — fact, nevertheless, that a woman usually said. “But—well, seven years is a long 
{he mere fact that this good-looking knows which way the wind is blowing time. Most leases run out once every 
dzer was a new type; that all these before a man has even felt a breeze. At little while and have to be renewed. Let’s 
jie knew dressed as Phyllis had never that very moment—the tiny white-gold pretend that ours has. Let’s both be per- | 
id to dress, joked about people and watch hands pointed to thirteen minutes of fectly free for a little while. Then if you | 
that she had never seen, all this was seven—Anne became suddenly sure that still want me and I still want you, you can 
Hlenge to Phyllis. Keye was going to fall in love with Phyllis. ask me again and I can say yes again, and 
Fween her first fluttering upward Of this fact for several days Keye him-  we’ll both be sure where we stand. There’d 
/2and her second, Phyllis picked up the self had not the slightest idea. He took have been no harm done.” 


: Phyllis to the theater Wednesday night— “And on the other hand?”’ Keye sug- 
ven her bridge partner inquired cas-_ it had always been understood between him — gested. 
1““Do you play the one-diamond, one- and Anne that each was to be quite free to “On the other hand,’”’ said Anne, “‘‘if 


}pid as a signal for no trump?” it was offer or accept attentions elsewhere as they either of us should find somebody else that 
Pye that she glanced helplessly, looking wished. Up to date it had usually been we’d rather have, wouldn’t it be better 
sired as a three-year-old caught in a Anne who had availed herself of this priv- then to be free?” 


f jam. ilege, but Keye was acting quite within the Keye, of course, had been surprised— | 

fve, playing at the same table with ethics of thecase. He had chosena rattling quite taken off his guard. Being engaged Why Conn Instruments 
1 gallantly came to the rescue, ex- good melodrama, and when the lights sud- to Anne had come to be as much a part of Are Easier to Play’ 

d the signal system to Phyllis and denly went out and in the tense darkness his life as getting up in the morning or PA SUPISC tcein # 
jded Phyllis’ partner that they weren’t came a terrifying shriek Phyllis clutched shaving. But her proposition sounded fair ieuca@hss choned= om Coma Brae tie 
yw blood. Both Anne and Phyllis’ Keye’s hand in fright. It was a childish, enough; besides, it was almost train time. | NS ee hee eer ee NE Bresette 


2r were expert players, so whenever naive gesture, and if Phyllis had tried it out “All right,’’ he agreed. ‘‘I don’t know ee aeey acct on came’ batevion a 
\was dummy he would catch Phyllis’ before, Keye, of course, did not know that. whether you have designs on some Chicago 6 icc paw es eee Rane 
y ling glance and stroll around to stand He held the soft little hand reassuringly packer or merely want to harrow my emo- and’ andta tne anteneien: the Conate title 
41 her chair and advise her in playing until the frightening part of the act was tions with the uncertainties of another Pb Re eB ere ney enced, Bupatere outs 
and. So expert was his advice that over. courtship. But it’s fair enough.” ing are the outstanding features of these 
4t cost him and Anne arubber. Anne, Then she wanted to see some of his work, You see, he had no idea then that he was oe oe G. CONN. Ltd 
ig her crossruff effectively stopped and so on Friday afternoon her sister-in-law more than fraternally interested in Phyllis. a6 Conk Bide® Elihare indians 
kful finesse blocked, laughed lightly as brought her down to his studio. Phyllis He carried Anne’s traveling bag into the Waid alee Manafatiincdok igh Gide 
'st the last trick. admired everything extravagantly. She train and settled her in her Pullman. Band and Orchestra Inatraments 

ell,” she observed, “‘as the old lady had no discrimination, raving impartially “Don’t I kiss you good-by?”’ he asked. New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 

j7hen her partner trumped her ace, I over some monotypes of which he was Anne shook her head. 


play against the three of you.” secretly rather proud and a set of illus- “Tt’s not done. You’re not engaged to 
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| John Philip Sousa tells you how to // 


er that, when the partners were trations for a love story—Keye never could me, you know.” | win auccess in band! or orchestra 
(i, Phyllis would bring her cards do he-and-she stuff—that he had shamedly Keye laughed. a oe ae | f 
¢ to Keye’s table for advice with the hoped Anne would never see in the maga- “All right. Have your fling in Chicago, desired, Send coupon today for _/ 


sig air of a Christian bringing his zine. But he was tired of discrimination. for you’re due for a passionate courtship as apna se oe ia aa 
ms to heaven. The other players at It is wholesome food, of course, but it needs soon as you get back.’’ He consulted his 
»ble and his found this irritating al- an occasional dessert of flattery, and Keye watch. “Well, how about a nice Platonic = 
sbeyond courtesy, but Keye secretly of late had been short-rationed on sugar. handshake?” Hp ao be es ae eae Seg are oe ee 
vat it adorable. It was a long time Hungrily unfastidious, he devoured Phyl- So Anne’s train rolled away, taking a girl fiecone Led, ae Conn Bide: Eibbart, ladiansy) “and 
anybody had looked up at him with lis’ honeyed words. who had saved her pride, leaving a free details of free trial plan of any instrument. ‘ 
rusting, admiring eyes. Anne had a cousin visiting her over the man. PULP E Gn Anat) 

ibtless if Keye had not been piqued at week-end, so Keye was left free again. He It is hard not to make Keye’s fall seem Vente —— — 
-and had not been facing an abso- took Phyllis through the Metropolitan more unregenerate than it really. was. Ae ar ay 

j blank Saturday afternoon, it would. Museum Saturday afternoon and then to After all, he had labored his seven years 

have occurred to him to offer to tea at the Ritz. She did not care much for Rachel, and the Biblical fourteen is a | 
ean Sant’s little visitor out to see the about the museum, but she loved the Ritz. good deal to expect of even the most faith- onsite —— 
i Sunday they went to the Greek church for ful of modern young men. Besides, Phyllis Dastrignont 
five o’clock the next day, when they, Phyllis to. hear the music, and in the was so very pretty, so very soft, s vey O_O 
2d up at the Biltmore for tea, it had evening down to The Mill for dinner, as sweet. Moreover, in her own guileless- 


to be clear to’ Keye that Phyllis Phyllis wanted to see Greenwich Village. ‘angel manner she was making a dead set 

sant considered him a dangerously On his way home it occurred to Keye that for Keye. More than one young man has FOR YOUR 

tive man. He could not have told for an engaged man he was seeing a good broken his troth for a Phyllis. And Keye SPARE TIME! 
yduring the afternoon of delightful deal of Phyllis. had no troth to break. : 
ig up and down Fifth Avenue and He cleared his conscience by telling Anne He took her about a great deal those two , 

gz through the misty twilight of the about it when he saw her again, the first, weeks, because Anne’s being away left a Sell us your spare time. You 
n an old-fashioned cab, Phyllis had evening after the cousin went home. Anne vacancy in his time. Then, too, Phyllis } Id a linimalser eacte ; 
‘ed to convey this impression. She made no comment. But Anne was proud. was a delightful person to take about. Her sould easily Make each hout 


jeen deliciously shy, as young as ap- Then she told Keye that Attire had de- eager pleasure in gayety made him feel bring you an extra dollar. 
dssoms. Keye would haye resented cided to send her for two weeks to cover very young himself. He tried out jokes : 
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"a suggestion that the conveying of a big fashion convention in Chicago. It and playfulnesses which had become an old Scot a of pied Ce eee 
ich impressions was Phyllis’ specialty would be a splendid chance. She had never story to Anne, and they seemed dazzlingly sentatives of The Saturday 
‘one part instinct to two technic. been so far west before. They talked over new to Phyllis. She was wide-eyed in awe Fernie Pas eta aa) 
e took Anne to dinner as usual Sun-_ its possibilities in a friendly fashion, and when he told her how much he received for Saal aes Ost, fC Seer 
He mentioned having had Phyllis for Keye agreed with her that it was an oppor- illustrating a story, and. the sum, which Home Fournaland The Country 
fore they left Anne’s apartment. tunity not to be passed by. So it was both Keye and Anne knew was only half Gonilon eae el = 
‘e’s a pretty little thing, isn’t she?’”’ decided that she was to leave Friday night. what Curwood received, seemed suddenly rentleman Pa SALINGTE Lan 
asked generously. Keye took her to the train, of course. princely to Keye again. $200.00 during the coming 
e nodded. They had dinner in the station restaurant That was what Phyllis did to Keye. als ie é + 
id such a perfect baby. You ought before her train left. Keye was proprie- She made him feel swaggeringly young months. ny not you too: 
re seen her open her eyes at Fifth tary, as usual, making sure that her trunk once more. What if she did think that [t costs you but a 2c stamp to 
e. Living here in New York all the had been properly checked, that her ticket pastels were made with water color and did (Ceara i] ae te slag 
“you actually forget there’s anybody was all right. Anne was rather quiet dur- not know the difference between an etching carn Es about our plans. 
‘ng left in the world.” ing the excellent dinner that he ordered. and a pen drawing? What if Keye’s more Experience 1s unnecessary. 
e, drawing on her gloves, said noth- At last, after the dessert had been served, subtle whimsicalities did float far above Deere seein: : 4 
eye chuckled. she leaned forward a little. her head? What if she did like his bad work TORTS: DEBU) at, ONCE. Just 
n’s going to have his hands full with “‘Keye,”’ she said, “I’ve been thinking quite as well as his good? She told him— clip off the coupon and mail 
very man we passed looked at her.’ us over the last few days and I think we’re.. not, of course, crudely in words—that she : Poe 

ned serious. “It would be an awful making a mistake.” thought him the most amazingly successfi] It touay. 

| for her to get in with the wrong kind “In what way?” niawshenacevenmersmiunauishe (hough Nett =————— 
an, and she’s just the kind that often “In staying engaged.” was brilliant and handsome and fascinat- The Curtis Publishing Company 

Sill for a bounder.”’ Keye was surprised. ing. : ; 

hat special kind is that?” “You mean that you’re tired of it?”’ Besides, her hair was like corn silk in the 291 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


1, a girl who’s so perfectly sweet and “No, not that,”’ Anne said slowly. “‘But , sun, her eyes were soft as dark pansies, her Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time 
d erself that she doesn’t recognize any- it wasstarted quite a while ago, you know. voice like velvet. money-making plan. I'm interested. 
‘else when she sees it. Good Lord, it . We’ve both changed some and—and I’ve. Anne’s two weeks flew past, and she 


you to think of turning a helpless been wondering if we were just meeting as dropped Keye a casual friendly note telling ee 4 —— 
Ake that loose in the world!”’ strangers now whether we’d do it again.’’ | him that she intended to stay two weeks 

‘Apless? ” Anne cocked a quizzical “T would,” said Keye stoutly. longer. It was this last two weeks that Address —__________ 

wand drew her forefinger in a Anne, looking down, saw only his fine turned the trick. Keye was with Phyllis 


Ki line through the air, a funny little sensitive hands. She raised her eyes with nearly every evening. She had let him City -—- State - 
Hn gesture of skepticism. an effort. guess that she was staying over her visit on 


she really is,’ Keye insisted. ‘““You “T imagine I would too,” she admitted. , his account. At last, exactly a month from SALESMEN WANTED s3isn( ot (reveling: to sell 
stagers like us don’t see things “But we’re neither of us sure. You the day that Anne had left, it came to: a — and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices, 
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at kind of eyes any more. haven t had a chance for a long time now climax. : handiomtinedtae ieret inte. Roch! Chem.Co,, Rochester, N.Y. 


»?” said Anne. If Keye had been a © really to get acquainted with any other | It was Sunday, and Keye had taken Phyl- = >—S—_,____—____— 
nore acute he would have caught the girls—nor I with any other men. How do _ lis for a country walk. They had tramped PLAY ior ee essay 
t hint of restraint in Anne’s manner, we know’’—she laughed a little con- through a suburb of little houses, and SES B TARO 2S Ue ge Se est 
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wistfulness. Two tiny children playing be- 
side a fence had toppled each other over, 
and Phyllis, a gentle arm about each, had 
set them on their feet. She knelt for a 
moment, a baby in each arm, and smiled 
tenderly up at Keye, looking like a child- 
ish Madonna. It was the last straw. That 
night he asked Phyllis to marry him. 

It was at a little tea room where Anne 
had once taken him. It was one of the few 
places open for dinner of a Sunday night, 
and there was always an open fire. More- 
over, it was near the station, and Keye and 
Phyllis had walked so far they had had to 
come back to New York by train. It was 
early when they reached the tea room, and 
they had it to themselves. They chose the 
little table nearest the crackling fire. The 
epi appeared now and then, that was 
all. 

And Keye, still under the spell of her 
flattery, of her soft angel-like beauty, the 
spell of the little houses and the babies in 
Phyllis’ arms, asked her to marry him. 

Now as a matter of fact, Phyllis did not 
wish to marry Keye. She did not as yet 
wish to marry anybody. She*had wished 
Keye to ask her, of course. A flirtation 
which did not lead to a proposal was, in 
Phyllis’ creed, but little to her credit. One 
may have the face of a guileless angel and 
still have pride in one’s work. 

This proposal, however, was a bit of 
white elephant on her hands. Having 
deliberately brought it about, now that 
she had it, she did not know exactly what 
to do with it. She was going home day 
after to-morrow, and the affair, so glowingly 
absorbing with all New York for a back- 
ground, would be a thin pleasure in the 
diluted form of letters. Phyllis, of course, 
was quite skillful enough to be able to 
manage an arrangement under which Keye 
would be engaged to her, but she would not 
be exactly engaged to him. But Keye 
had expressed himself once to her quite 
strongly on the subject of long engage- 
ments. This, she realized, was a proposal 
of marriage, not of engagement. 

No, it would be better to end it now with 
a clean cut. She played with the ring on 
her little finger in uncertainty as to just 
how to make it most gently. Keye was one 
of her brother’s best friends. Besides, he 
was a dear. She suddenly wished she had 
not played the game so hard. Phyllis was 
subject to these quick, tardy compunctions 
when it came time to snuff the light she 
had kindled. Instinct, however, always tri- 
umphed over memory when it came time to 
kindle another. 

Keye was leaning eagerly across the 
little table. Phyllis raised her eyes to his, 
dropped them, twisted the ring unhappily. 
Before she had time to raise her eyes again 
the tea-room door opened and another 
customer came in. It was a girl—slim, 
smart of suit, hat and gloves, carrying a 
small traveling case. . Phyllis’ back was to 
the door and she could see only Keye’s face, 
but that was enough. The girl was Anne. 

She glanced across the room at the inti- 
mate little table beside the fire and recog- 
nized Keye. At that moment Phyllis 
turned to look at the intruder. For an 
instant Anne’s color flamed bright, but 
that was all. There was no awkward situa- 
tion. Anne was too much a woman of the 
world, too thoroughly mistress of herself 
for that. She crossed the empty tea room, 
her hand extended, smiling a friendly smile 
of casual pleasure. 

Keye, to Phyllis’ surprise—she had known 
only Keye the graceful, the easy—crim- 
soned as he rose. He shook hands with 
Anne gravely. 

“You remember Miss Van Sant, Anne?’’ 
He signaled the waitress to bring another 
chair to their table. 

But Anne declined, smilingly firm. 

“Of course I remember Miss Van Sant. 
Thanks, no, Keye. I’m going over to the 
little table by the door and have some 
toast and tea. It’s all I want after dining- 
car fare. My train got in just ten minutes 
ago and I remembered that this place was 
open Sundays. No, I’d much rather go by 
myself. I’m far too travel-stained to bear 
close inspection.” 

She chatted pleasantly a moment or two, 
and then with a friendly smile at the two of 
them returned to the table near the door. 
While she drank her tea and ate her toast 
conversation at the twosome table by the 
fire was decidedly constrained. Anne fin- 
ished, paid her check. Keye rose quickly. 
“Won’t you wait, just a few minutes,” he 
urged, ‘‘till Miss Van Sant finishes her des- 
sert, and let us take you home? You have 
your bag ——” 


if you don’t mind, I th 
goright along. I havea regular traiy 
ache, and I should be wretched e 
anyhow. I’m going to get a taxi.” 

“T'll get it for you.” { 

Keye rose eagerly, and Anne, 
down in his vacant chair, chatt 
Phyllis. Keye returned, carried her’ 
the cab. 


frozen pleasantness broke. She sat; 
trembling-lipped at the brownstone 
as they passed. Suddenly she be; 
ery. She leaned against the upho 
window sash, sobbing forlornly, muj 
so that the driver would not hear hi 

Now an interrupted proposal is a tk 
affair. Phyllis kept her eyes delij 
dropped, her thick lashes dark on th; 
of her cheek, as Keye came back to tl} 
side table. She did not raise them; 
seated himself, or in the silence th’ 
lowed. She was waiting. She waited) 
waited. At last, puzzled, she stole! 
upward glance. Keye was not look 
her at all. He sat staring dully at thi 
table that Anne had left. 

Again Phyllis waited—an interm 
time. At last she sighed softly. v 
guilty start, Keye came back, as t) 
surprised to find anybody there. P} 
pansy eyes met his for the briefest in; 
It was long enough. Under her | 
ways, despite her guileless-angel 
Phyllis, of course, was a clever woman! 
smiled at Keye. | 

“You didn’t mean what you were | 
did you?” she asked gently. “You 
really want to marry me, do you?” | 

For a moment Keye merely stared ¢ 
surprised, incredulous. Then —— 

“No,” he said simply. “I thought 
but I don’t. I’ve—I’ve made an utt, 
of myself, but there’s no use lying abo 

Phyllis sighed again. The artist i 
demanded it—a caressing farewell 
of wistfulness.. Keye, miserably ashi 
avoided her eyes. 

“‘T’m sorry, Phyllis.” 

She leaned across the table and ] 
soft white hand on his. Instantly her 
fulness lifted. Ps 

“Don’t be sorry,’ she said. “} 
don’t be. There’s nothing to be 
about.” : 

“You mean that you—you don’t - 

Phyllis laughed, a soft, gently gay | 
of freedom and relief. 

“Of course I don’t!” she said. 

Keye was at Anne’s early the next r 
ing. He had had a bad night of it. } 
the clock in his expensive little room a 
Allesden ticked away the early mo 
hours he thought of all the dear gay: 
when he had met Anne or she had me 
at the train; of the startling joy of s 
her again after the brief absences; of 
first dinners together again. Every s 
silliness of these old reunions turned p 
ant in the darkness. For last uel 
had come into the big station alone. 
cool friendliness of her greeting, the pe 
casual independence of her! Over and 
Keye’s aching, remorseful tenderness 
swept away in the grip of an icy fear. | 
if in his asininity he had lost Anne for 

He could not wait to be announced 
even for the elevator, when he reache 
apartment in the morning. He race 
the three flights of stairs, pressed the 
outside her door, fear lying heavy ir 
pit of his stomach. He heard her | 
inside crossing the room toward him 
his heart pounded somewhere agains’ 
tonsils. q 

Her sister had already left. Anne, 
self ready for the office, opened the do 
her hat. She started, colored hotly at 
sight of Keye. He came in, closing the 
behind him. 

All through the night Keye had plat 
this meeting; had decided what he wW 
say; in just what words he would la; 
contrite heart at her feet. Anne 
planned their first meeting too; had 
only that she could keep the raw p: 
of her eyes and voice; that she n 
appear cool, casual, friendly to Keye 
do her suffering alone in the privacy ¥ 
at least life surely owes to a heartbres 

Keye, facing her in the early mor 
light, opened his lips, but the car 
planned words would not come. Anne 
self standing there, the nearness of her, 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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en or fifteen years of life— 
Will you add them 


or subtract them? 


- Science has discovered why 
thousands of men and wo- 
men die needlessly while 
still young. 


‘AMOUS doctor has kept tissue cells of animals alive 
‘outside the body for long periods of time. These cells 
' been kept clean of poisonous matter and properly 
Shed. It would seem as if their life and growth could 
be maintained indefinitely. 


‘we could keep our human bodies clean of the poisons 
la accumulate in them daily and give them the full 
(it of proper dict we also ought to live forever. That is 


‘tractive theory. 


t it is a known fact that we can add to our span of life Scientific tests of the value of yeast 


tract from it. Many men and women choose to 


Messages of startling importance from the laboratory of the scientist 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, compressed 


vact. Laxatives sradually yeast: ‘“‘It should be much more frequently given in illness 
A a rhe in which there is intestinal disturbance. This is especially 
Under forty—yet dying of old-age diseases replaced DY TA1S true in cases where the condition requires the constant use of 

; laxatives, *)* .* * 

simple food 
17 thousands of men and women still under forty die from old- Dp fe iciachmann’s Véast is a corrective food, always fresh, and 
\seases. Faulty eating has lowered their vitality so that they better suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. It 


is a food—and cannot form a habit. In tested cases normal 


| get infections which prove fatal—they get diseases normall 

| 8 e pr * y 8 y functions have been restored in from 3 days to 5 weeks. Re- 
g only with old age. It is now known that lack of only one food member that Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a cathartic; it is a 
(—vitamine— always causes this lowered vitality. fresh food which gradually makes the use of laxatives unneces- 


i ; é i sary. Eat from 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 
i new knowledge has given a profound importance to Fleisch- 
is Yeast, for yeast is the richest known source of this health- ; : Many physicians and hospitals are prescribing Fleischmann’s 
ip : 5 Skin disorders Yeast for impurities of the skin. It has yielded remarkable 
tial vitamine. : tf 
] Be results. In one series of tests forty-one out of forty-two such 
cleare up cases were improved or cured, in some instances in a remarkably 


AAS ; , oa 0 
i:ddition, because of its freshness, Fleischmann’s Yeast helps the f 
short time. 


snes in their elimination of poisonous waste matter. You get it : 5 : : ; 
As Fleischmann’s Yeast has a laxative action and as it acts 
yvery day. very beneficially on all the digestive organs it helps correct the 


} ; oe Ae iG ne basic causes of these common ailments—so often du 
lschmann’s Yeast is not a medicine—it is a food, assimilated ge EE eae 


Mi soon learn to like its fresh, distinctive flavor and the clean, 


liome taste it leaves in your mouth. 


| eating. 

ity other food. Only one precaution: if it causes gas dissolve it 

iH very hot water. This does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. Fleischmann’s Yeast furnishes a large amount of the vitamine 
i Digestion aided which makes every ounce of nourishment count in building new 
41 to 3 cakes a day of Fleischmann’s Yeast, before or between stores of energy and health. To improve digestion and get full 
] Have it on the table at home. Have it delivered at your office benefit from the food you eat add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your 

é regular diet—1 to 3 cakes a day. 
jit it at your desk. Ask for it at noontime at your lunch place. a 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. GG-29 
701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


se a standing order for Fleischmann’s Yeast with 
frocer and get it fresh daily. Keep it in a cool, 
jace until ready to use. 


Please send me ‘‘ The New Importance of Yeast 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

81 4c in stamps for the valuable booklet, ‘“‘The 
in Diet.”’ - . | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


dissolved in milk 


vmportance of Yeast in Diet.’’ So many requests 

Ming in daily for this booklet that it is necessary 

.. 3a : } Name oe. 
| Xe this nominal charge to cover cost of handling 
jaailing. Use coupon below, addressing THE Bat Fisiechtiann’s Yeast plain, Street______ — a > 
'| CHMANN COMPANY, 701 Washington St., New Brie saen Pagad, Or crackers Ge Gityeeeb 2 = States au 
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4B enjoyment a child gets from a 
dentifrice depends on the taste, but the 
good he gets depends on what’s in it. 

That’s why Dr. Lyon’s is made both pleasant 
and safe: pleasant, to encourage a good habit; 
safe, to Continue its 55-year-old record of pre- 
serving teeth. 

Dr. Lyon’s contains no harmful or doubtful 
ingredients. 


DircLyons 
Ye Dentifrice that mace fine teeth Fashionable 
OP, wWoer (ream 


Approved by the best dental authorities 
for over fifty years 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
530 West 27th Street, New York 


Canadian Distributors: 
LYMANS, LIMITED, 344 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal 


FREE SAMPLE 
Powder or cream—sent to anyone 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
unutterable dearness of her! He was sud- 
denly hoarse. Hot tears smarted his lids. 
He caught her hands and buried his face in 
them. 

“Oh, Anne!” he choked. 

In an instant Anne was crying, too, in 
Keye’s arms. Gone was the cool indif- 
ference—the casual friendliness. Swept 
away by some primitive miracle was the 
very Anne of seven years. This Anne, sob- 
bing, clinging to Keye, was not the world- 
wise cautious young woman who had held 
for patience and prudence so often in this 
very room; the young woman who had 
weighed tenderness in measures of linoleum 
and the new plays; the woman who had 
been so coolly reasonable, so clear-headed, 
so farsighted, so undeniably right. This 
was the girl, blindly, ecstatically reckless, 
probably wrong, who had kissed her lover 
in the lilac-scented darkness seven springs 
ago. 

It was now Keye who must be practical; 
Keye who must think of licenses and rings 
and bread and butter for the years to 
come. Anne the cool, clear-headed, Anne 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the moving-picture theater showed Adam in 
the view of the dreadnoughts at Guanta- 
namo. 

““Get out,’’ said Adam’s mother, ‘‘ You’re 
jokin’! . . . Honest? Well, it’s about 
time! What’s he doin’? . . . Wrestlin’? 
My! Say, call up the theater and tell Mr. 
Rubenstein to save me a box for the evenin’ 
show.”’ 

“T hear your father’s come home,” the 
friend insinuated. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Egg drawled, “and ain’t 
feelin’ well and don’t need comp’ny. Be 
obliged if you’d tell folks that. He’s kind 
of sickly. So they’ve got Dammy in a pic- 
ture. It’s about time!’”’ The tremor ran 
down her back. She said ‘Good night, 
dearie,”’ and rang off. 

The old man was standing in the hall 
doorway, his head a vermilion ball in the 
crossed light of the red sunset. 

“Feel better, papa?”’ 

“As good as I’m likely to feel in this 
world again. You look real like your 
mother settin’ there, Myrtle.’’ The whis- 
per seemed likely to ripen as a sob. 

Mrs. Egg answered, ‘“‘Mamma had yel- 
low hair and never weighed more’n a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to the day of her 
death. What’d you like for supper?”’ 

He walked slowly along the room, his 
knees sagging, twitching from end to end. 
She had forgotten how tall he was. His 
face constantly wrinkled. It was hard to see 
his eyes under their long lashes. Mrs. Egg 
felt the pity of all this in a cold way. 

She said, when he paused: ‘‘That’s Adam, 
there, on the mantelpiece, papa. Six feet 
four and a half he is. It don’t show in a 
picture.” 

“The Navy’s a rough kind of life, Myrtle. 
I hope he ain’t picked up bad habits. The 
world’s full of pitfalls.” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Egg, shearing the 
whisper. “‘Only Dammy ain’t got any 
sense about cards. I tried to teach him 
pinochle, but he never could remember 
none of it, and the hired men always clean 
him out shakin’ dice. He can’t even beat 
his papa at checkers. And that’s an awful 
thing to say of a bright boy!” 

The old man stared at the photograph 
and his forehead smoothed for a breath. 
Then he sighed and drooped his chin. 

“Tf I'd stayed by right principles when I 
was young de 

“D’you still keep a diary, papa?”’ 

“T did used to keep a diary, didn’t I? 
I’d forgotten that. When you come to my 
age, Myrtle, you’ll find yourself forgettin’ 
easy. If I could remember any good things 
I ever did € 

The tears dripped from his jaw to the 
limp breast of his coat. Mrs. Egg felt that 
he must be horrible, naked, like a doll 
carved of coconut bark Adam had sent 
home from Havana. He was darker than 
Adam even. In the twilight the hollows 
of his face were sheer black. The room was 
gray. Mrs. Egg wished that the film would 
hurry and show something brightly lit. 

The dreary whisper mourned, ‘Grain 
for the grim reaper’s sickle, that’s what I 
am. Tares mostly. When I’m gone you 
lay me alongside your mamma and He 

panes ready, Mis’ Egg,”’ said the 
cook, 
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uhe skillful, the practical, had vanis) 
her place was an A 


and, coatless, gloveless, penniless, rj 
go with him to the farthermost edgi 
world. 
After seven years of cool sanity,t 
come back, the sheer May magic. | 
It seems a bit unfair in the sch 


being prudent and practical, py} 
right. They might have married, wl; 
proper time came, in a passionless, 
sorship fashion, and doubtless woul! 
done very well. But well or ill, wh) 
or what season, this would have be 
tember. They might never have 
young love again, its sweet, mad eag! 
divine imprudence. Life had at lf 
tended to the prose necessities of x 
but it was the passing of a soft-eyel| 
flirt that gave them spring again—» 
and the lilacs of youth. 


Supper was odious. He sat ¢ 
bits of toast into a bowl of hot mi 
whispering feeble questions about 
folk or the business of the vast dain 
The girls had been too kind, he said] 

“I couldn’t help but feel that 7 
knew all about me ¢ 

““They’re nice sociable girls,” Mi 
panted, dizzy with dislike of her vee 
went on: “‘And they like a good eryy 
havin’ had nothin’ to ery for.” 

His eyes opened wide in the lami 
gray brilliance sparkled. Mrs. Hgys 
ened in her chair, meeting the look, 

He wailed, “I gave you plenty to «7 
daughter.” The tears hurt her, of } 

“There’s a picture of Dammy | 
movies,’”’ she gasped. ‘I’m goin’ in) 
it. You better come. It’ll cheer yl 
papa.” 

She wanted to recall the offer to 
In the car she felt chilly. He sank 
corner of the tonneau like a thrown lait 
Mrs. Egg talked loudly about Adam 
way to town and shouted directions). 
driving farmhand in order that the y 
might not start. The manager ¢ 
theater had saved a box for her and ¢ 
usher her to its discomfort. 
usual pleasure was gone. 
miserably over the silver-gilt rail at fi) 
She knew that people were craning! 
far seats. Her bulk and her shadow «a 
the man beside her. He seemed to ¢} 
little. At eight the show began an«| 
Egg felt darkness as a blessing, alt) 
the shimmer from the screen ran likel 
phorus over the bald head, and a fl! 
white between two parts of the advt 
ment showed the dark wrinkles of his? 

“Like the pictures, papa?” } 

“T don’t see well enough to take 
pleasure in ’em, Myrtle.” 

A whirling globe announced the 
ning of the weekly. Mrs. Egg forg! 
burdens. She was going to see Adan‘ 
took a peppermint from the bag in hei: 
and set her teeth in its softness, appl! 
a view of the President and the arri 
an ambassidor in New York. The 
greenish letters declared “The fleet 
Guantanamo training ground,” an 
eyes hurt with staring. The familiail 


| 
i 
ti 


melted without warning to a mass of} 
uniforms packed about the raised squi 
a roped-in platform below guns anda! 
clouded with men. 


ence murmured. Applause broke 
Adam jerked his black head to hi 
ponent—and the view flicked off into 
stupid business of admirals. Mrs. Eg 
down and sobbed. 
‘Was that Adam, daughter? The 
big feller with black hair?” i 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Egg; ‘“‘yes.’”’ Sh 
hot with rage against the makers ¢ 
tures who’d taken him from her. |! 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Y the use of Sheetrock, the fireproof 


wallboard, with Sheetrock Fin- 

isher applied at the joints, you 
can make flat, smooth-surfaced, standard 
walls and ceilings, at low cost. They 
will be firm and rigid, permanent and 
fireproof. You do not have to use panel 
strips, such as other types of wallboard 
require, to conceal the joints. You can 
have any decoration—wallpaper, paint 
or calcimine. Sheetrock Finisher will 
conceal the joints and nailheads, and 
prevent discoloration or joints showing 
through the decoration. 


P.OST 
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Both Sheetrock and Sheetrock Finisher 
come all ready for use. Sheetrock 
Finisher also is made by special U.S.G. 
process, and is uniform in quality with 
Sheetrock. Its cost.is slight, and it is 
easily and quickly applied by the 
decorator. As soon as it is applied, it 
is ready to receive wallpaper or paint. 
Full directions for its use come with 
each package of Sheetrock Finisher. 
Attractive rooms walled and ceiled with 
Sheetrock and Sheetrock Finisher are 
pictured in “Walls of Worth.’’ Write 


us, at Chicago, for a free copy. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Genera/ Offices: 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Washington, 


D.C., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, 


Kansas City, Missouri, Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, N. Y., Plasterco, Va., Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, 
Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis 

Fort Dodge, Lowa, Blue Rapids, Kas., Southard, Okla., Eldorado, Okla., Piedmont 
S. D., Loveland, Colorado, Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 
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relief 


Wee painful callouses 


— lastin 


][F you have calloused feet, you know how they hurt, 
but do you know why? 


It’s simply this: Back of the thickened flesh is a lowered 
bone pressing against a sensitive nerve. And nature 
forms the pad of flesh and makes any pressure painful 
to safeguard and protect that nerve from injury. 


So to relieve callouses— you must first correct the cause. 
The lowered bone must be gently raised to its proper 
position and comfortably kept there. 


You can quickly, comfortably and permanently rid your- 
self of callous discomforts with the 


OL OUNS M4 


and CALLOUS RELIEVERS 


No metal is used in Wizard Lightfoot Callous Relievers. They are 
made instead of soft, pliable leather, skillfully shaped to fit the 
contour of the foot. Thus, while they provide a firm, continuous 
support, they permit a normal flexing of the ligaments and muscles. 


Soft rubber inserts of the proper thickness are so placed that they 
gently restore the lowered bones to their natural position. The pressure 
gone, the callous instantly ceases to hurt and ultimately disappears. 


Wizard Lightfoot Callous Relievers are but one of the Wizard ‘Light- 
foot Arch Builders designed to relieve sufferers from foot troubles. 
They are sold by leading shoe dealers everywhere. Usually where 
they are sold there is an expert who has made a study of fitting them. 
If there is no such dealer near you, write us. Ask for “Orthopraxy 
of the Foot’’—a simple treatise on foot troubles. No charges. 


Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Co, 
1758 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Room 1302, No. 461 8th Ave., New York City 
175 Piccadilly, London 


Wizard Exclusive Features 


All arches are different, all feet are different. Any de- 
vice to effectively correct foot troubles must be ad- 
justable to the conditions affecting the individual foot. 


Wizard devices are made with a series of scientifically 
arranged overlapping pockets. These are so located 
that soft inserts of any desired thickness placed 
in them will build a comfortable support to the 
exact height required and in the exact location needed 
to restore the bones to normal. 


No other devices can employ the Wizard Adjustable 
overlapping pockets principle, which is patented. 


You can get Wizard devices with any series of pockets 
desired to relieve callouses, fallen arches or run over 
heels. These may be had separately or in combination, 


(Continued from Page 64) 
a shame. She crammed four peppermints 
into her mouth and groaned, about them, 
““As if people wouldn’t rather look at some 
good wrestlin’ than a lot of captains and 
stuff!” : 

“How long’s the boy been in the Navy, 
Myrtle?” 

“April 14, 1917.” 

The whisper restored her. Mrs. Egg 
yawned for an hour of nonsense about a 
millionaire and his wife who was far too 
thin. Her father did not speak, although 
he moved now and then. The show con- 
cluded. Mrs. Egg lumbered wearily out 
to her car in the dull street and vaguely 
listened to the whisper of old age. She 
couldn’t pay attention. She was going 
home to write the film company at length. 
This abuse of Adam was intolerable. She 
told the driver so. The driver agreed. 

He reported, ‘“‘I was settin’ next to Miss 
Webb.” 

“That’s’ Dammy’s girl, papa. Go on, 
Sam. What did Edie say?” 

“Well,” said the driver, “she liked seein’ 
the kid. She cried anyhow.” 

Mrs. Egg was charmed by the girl’s good 
sense. The moon looked like a quartered 
orange over the orchard. 

She sighed, ‘‘ Well, he’ll be home Wed- 
nesday night, anyhow. Edie ain’t old 
enough to get married yet. Hey, what’s 
the house all lit up for? Sadie ought to 
know better.” 

She prepared a lecture for the cook. The 
motor shot up the drive into a babble and 
halted at the steps. Someone immense rose 
from a chair and leaped down the space in 
one stride. . 

Adam said, “‘H’lo, mamma,” and opened 
the car door. 

Mrs. Egg squealed. The giant lifted her 
out of her seat and earried her into the 
sitting room. The amazing muscles rose in 
the flat of his back. She thought his over- 
shirt ripped. The room spun. Adam 
fanned her with his cap and grinned. 

“Worst of radiograms,”’ he observed; 
“the boys say papa went on to meet me. 
Well, it’ll give him a trip. Quit cryin’, 
mamma.” 

“Oh, Dammy, and there ain’t nothin’ fit 
to eat in the house!” 

Adam grinned again. The farm hands 
dispersed at his nod. Mrs. Egg beat down 
her sobs with both hands and decried the 
radio service that could turn Sunday into 
Tuesday. Here was Adam, though, silently 
grinning, his hands available, willing to eat 
anything she had in the pantry. Mrs. Egg 
crowed her rapture in a dozen bursts. 

The whispering voice crept into a pause 
with, “You’ll be wantin’ to talk to your 
boy, daughter. I’ll go to bed, I guess.” 

“Dammy,”’ said Mrs. Egg, “this is 4 

Adam stopped rolling a cigarette and 
nodded to the shadow by the hall door. He 
said, ““How you? The boys told me you’d 
got here,’ and licked the cigarette shut 
with a flash of his red tongue. He struck a 
match on the blue coating of one lean thigh 
and lit the cigarette, then stared at the 
shadow. Mrs. Egg hated the old man 
against reason as the tears slid down the 
dark face. 

“Grain for the grim reaper’s sickle, 
daughter. You’ll be wantin’ to talk to your 
boy. I guess I’ll say good night.’ He 
faded into the hall. 

“Well, come, let’s see what there is to 
eat, mamma,’’ said Adam, and pulled Mrs. 
Egg from her chair. 

He sat on the low ice chest in the pantry 
and ate chocolate cake. Mrs. Egg uncorked 
pear cider and reached, panting, among 
apple-jelly glasses. Adam seldom spoke. 
She didn’t expect talk from him. He was 
sufficient. He nodded and ate. The tanned 
surface of his throat dimpled when he swal- 
lowed things. His small nose wrinkled 
when he chewed. Mrs. Egg chattered con- 
fusedly. Adam grinned when she patted 
his smooth hair and once said “‘Get out!” 
when she paused between two kisses to 
assure him he was handsome. He had his 
father’s doubts on the point perhaps. He 
was not, she admitted, exactly beautiful. 
He was Adam, perfect and hard as an oak 
trunk under his blue clothes. He finished 
the chocolate cake and began to eat bread 
and apple jelly. ; 

He ate six slices and drank a mug of pear 
cider, then crossed his legs and drawled, 
“Was a fellow on the Nevada they called 
Frisco Cooley.” : 

“What about him, Dammy?” 

“Nothin’. He was as tall as me. Skinny, 
though, Used to imitate actors in shows. 
Got discharged in 1919.” 


July 


rl 


“Was he a nice boy, Dammy?’’ 

“No,” said Adam, and reached f 
pear-cider bottle. He fell into hig 
calm and drank another mug of cide 
Egg talked of Edie Webb. Adam 
and kept his black eyes on the pantn 
ing. The clock struck eleven. He 
“They called him Frisco Cooley ’ 
came from San Francisco. He couldw 
his face up like a monkey. He wor! 
gamblin’ joint in San Francisco, 
him.”” Adam jerked a thumb at the 

“Dammy!”’ a 

“That’s him,” said Adam. “It 
a time to think of him, but that’s him 

Mrs. Egg fell back against the i 
and squeaked, “You mean you 
this ——’” 

“Hush up, mamma!” 

“But he walked part the way f 
Antonio. He ——” 

“He ain’t your father,” said Adam 
don’t cry. Is there any maple sugar! 
grub on the train was fierce.” - 

Mrs. Egg brought him the tin ea: 
maple sugar. Adam selected a chy 
the brown stuff and bit a lobe of it. He 
silent. Mrs. Egg marveled at him, | 
sisters had hinted that he wasn’t ¢ 
She stood in awe, although her legs a 
Adam finished the lump of maple sug 
rose. He leaned on the shelves wi 
narrow waist curved against ther 
studied a row of quince-preserve jars, 
nose wrinkled. 

He asked, “You been fumigatin’ 

“Fumigatin’! Why, Dammy, ther 
been a disease in the house since you 
whoopin’ cough.”’ 

“Sulphur,” Adam drawled. 

“Why, Dammy Egg! I never 
sulphur for nothin’ in my life!” 

He took a jar of preserves and ri 
the paraffin wafer that covered t 
Then he set the jar aside and sat doy 
the floor. Mrs. Egg watched him 4 
his shoes. 

He commanded, ‘You sit still, 
Be back in a minute.” 

“Dammy, don’t you go near 
heathen!” 

§* Teain't7 

He swung across the kitchen floo 
strides and bumped his head on th 
the door. Mrs. Egg winced, but all h 
seemed to move after the boy. Shi 
tossed her. She lifted her skirts 
stepped afterhim. The veranda was en 
Adam had vanished, although the wr 
covered the dooryard with silve 
woman stared and shook. Then so 
slid down the nearest pillar and d 
like a black column to the grass. 
came up the steps and shoved Mrs 
back to the pantry. ; 

He spread some quince preserve 0 
of bread and stated, “‘He’s sittin’ up 
a lot of old copybooks, kind of. 
all over his head. It’s hair re 
Sulphur in it.” 

““How could you ever smell that 
Dammy?”’ 

“T wonder what’s in those b 
Adam pondered. He sat cross-leg 
the ice chest and ate slowly for a tim 
remarked, ‘You didn’t put up 
quinces, mamma.” 

“No; they’re Sadie’s. Think of 
noticin’!”’ 

“You got to teach Edie cookin’,’’ he 
“She can’t cook fit for a Cuban. L 
time, though. Now, mamma, we can’ 
this goof stay here all night. I guess! 
athief. I ain’t goin’ to let the folks hat 
laugh on you. Didn’t your father a 
keep a diary?”’ 

“Think of your rememberin’ 
Dammy! Yes, always.” 

“That’s what Frisco’s readin’ 
He’s smart. Used to do im’tations of | 
and cry like a hose pipe. Spotted 
Where’s the strawb’ry jam?” 

“Right here, Dammy. Dammy, su 
he killed papa somewheres off and stol 
diaries !”’ 

“Well,”’ said Adam, beginning s 
berry jam, “‘I thought of that. Mebk 
did. I’d better find out. Y’ought 
kill folks even if they’re no goe 

nothin’.” 
“T’ll go down to the barn and wak 
of the boys up,” Mrs. Egg hissed. 
“You won’t neither, mamma. 
be a joke on you. I ain’t goin’ to havi 
sayin’ you took this guy for your f 
Fewer knows it, the better. This is 
good jam.” He grinned and pulled 
Egg down beside him on the chest. 
forgot tobe frightened, watchin; 
(Continued on Page 69) 


(Continued from Page 66) 
el eat. She must get larger jars for 
He reflected: ‘You always get 
yh to eat on a boat, but it ain’t satis- 
Frisco prob’ly uses walnut juice to 
his face with. It don’t wash off. 
talkin’ make a person thirsty?”’ 
‘Tait till I get you some more cider, 
pny.” 
4am thoughtfully drank more pear 
{ and made a cigarette. Wonderful 
4 must be moving behind the blank 
i of his forehead. His mother adored 


1 
i 


pwho had accused Adam of being slow 


|. wanted to justify herself, and mut- 
; “T just felt he wasn’t papa, all along. 
vas like one of | those awful sorrowful 
sas in a movie.’ 

‘ire,” said Adam, patting her arm. 
\sh Edie’d got as nice a complexion 
4, mamma.’ 

‘ercey, Dammy!”’ his mother tittered 
lushed. 

am finished a third mug of cider and 
ip to examine the shelves. He 
hed the rear of one calf with the other 
nd muscles cavorted in both legs as 
iched for a jar of grapefruit marma- 
He peered through this at the lamp 
jut the jar back. Mrs. Egg felt hurt. 
> paragon explained: ‘“‘Too sour after 
bry, mamma. I'd like some | for 
fast though. Back in a minute.’ 
trotted out through the kitchen and 
aed on the veranda. She shivered, 
alone. 

um came back and nodded: “Light’s 
Any key to that room?”’ 

ro) ” 


can always think better when I’m 
,” he confessed, and lifted down the 
of spiced cookies, rejected them as 
esh, and pounced on a covered dish 
dle sauce. This he absorbed in still- 
wriggling his toes on the oilcloth. 
| Egg felt entirely comfortable and 
She could hear the cook snoring. 
d her the curtain of the pantry win- 
luttered. The cool breeze was pleas- 
a her neck. Adam licked the spoon 
aid, ‘“‘Back in a minute mamma,” as 
irted for the veranda door. 
3. Egg reposed on the ice chest, think- 
sout Adam. Hewas like Egg, in that 
ag fattened him. She puzzled over 
‘rrow’s lunch. Baked ham and sweet 
des, sugared; creamed asparagus; hot 
ouffins. Dessert perplexed her. Were 
any brandied peaches left? Shefeared 
They belonged on the upper shelf 
st the ice chest. Anxiety chewed her. 
gg climbed the lid by the aid of the 
iw sill and reached up an arm to the 


am said, “Here y’are, mamma.” 

2 pantry door shut. Mrs. Egg swung 
Adam stood behind a shape in 
dajamas, a hand locked on either of 
Wows. He grinned at Mrs. Egg over 
iummer’s shoulder. As the woman 
d sulphur entered her throat. The 
_ threw a glare into the dark face, 
seemed paler. 

0 on, Frisco,’”’ said Adam, about the 
“tell mamma about her father.” 
sharp voice answered, ‘‘Let go my 
' You're killin’ me!”’ 

uit kiddin’,’”’ Adam growled. ‘“‘Go 


e€ ran a joint in San Francisco and 
me a job after I got out the Navy. 
last fall. I kind of nursed him. Told 
> burn all these books—diaries. I 

’em. He called himself Peterson. 
ull his money to a woman. She shut 
int. I looked some like him so I took 
nce. Leggo my arms, Egg!” 

e’d ought to go to jail, Dammy,” 
Urs. Egg. “It’s just awful! I bet the 
sare lookin’ for him right now.’ 
famma, if we put him in jail this’ll be 
er the county and you’ll never hear 
ad of it.” 

+ stared at the ape with loathing. 
+ was a star tattooed on one of his 


qind planned a recital of his acts to 
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naked insteps. Ife looked no longer frail, 


but wiry and snakelike, The pallor behind | 


his dark tan showed the triangles of black 
stain in his cheeks and eye sockets. 

“Te’s too smart to leave loose, Dammy.”’ 

“Tt’ll be an awful joke on you, mamma.’ 

“T can’t help it, Dammy. He —— 

The prisoned figure toppled back against 
Adam’s breast and the mouth opened 
hideously. The lean. legs bent. 

“You squeezed him too tight, Dammy. 
He’s fainted. Lay him down.” 

Adam let the figure slide to the floor. It 
rose in a whirl of blue linen. Mrs. Egg 
rocked on the chest. 

The man thrust something at Adam’s 
middle and said in a rasp, ‘‘Get your arms 
up!” 

Adam’s face turned purple beyond the 
gleaming skull. His hands rose a little and 
his fingers crisped. He drawled, “Fact. I 
ought have looked under your duds, 
you oy 

“Stick ’em up!”’ said the man. 

Mrs. Egg saw Adam’s arms tremble. 
His lower lip drew down. He wasn’t going 
to put his arms up. The man would kill 
him. She could not breathe. She fell for- 
ward from the ice chest and knew nothing. 

She roused with a sense of great cold and 
was sitting against the shelves. Adam 
stopped rubbing her face with a lump of 
ice and grinned at her. 

He cried, ‘‘By gee, you did that quick, 
etn Knocked the wind clear out of 
him.” 

‘“Where is he, Dammy?”’ 

“Dunno. Took his gun and let him get 
dressed. He’s gone. Say, that was slick!” 

Mrs. Egg blushed and asked for a drink. 
Adam dropped the ice into a mug of pear 
cider and squatted beside her with a shabby 
notebook. 

‘‘Here’s somethin’ for October 10, 1919.” 
He read: ‘‘‘Talked to a man from Ilium 
to-day in Palace Bar. Myrtle married to 
John Egg. Four children. Egg worth a 
wad. Dairy and cider business. Going to 
build new Presbyterian church.’ That’s it, 
mamma. He doped it all out from the 
diary.” 

“The dirty dog!’’ said Mrs. Egg. She 
ached terribly and put her head on Adam’s 
shoulder. 

“T’ll put all the diaries up in the attic. 
Kind of good readin’. Say, it’s after two. 
You better go to bed.’’ 

In her dreams Mrs. Egg beheld a bronze 
menacing skeleton beside her pillow. It 
whispered and rattled. She woke, gulping, 
in bright sunlight, and the rattle changed 
to the noise of a motor halting on the drive. 
She gave yesterday a fleet review, rubbing 
her blackened elbows, but felt charitable 
toward Frisco Cooley by connotation; she 
had once sat down ona collie pup. But her 
bedroom clock struck ten times. Mrs. Egg 
groaned and rolled out of bed, reaching for 
a wrapper. What had the cook given 
Adam for breakfast? She charged along 
the upper hall into a smell of coffee, and 
heard Adam speaking below. His sisters 
made some feeble united interjection. 

The hero said sharply: ‘‘ Of course he was 
a fake! Mamma knew he was, all along, 
but she didn’t want to let on she did in 
front of folks. That ain’t dignified. She 
just flattened him out and he went away 
quiet. You girls always talk like mamma 
hadn’t as much sense as you. She’s kind 
of used up this morning. Wait till I give 
her her breakfast and I’ll come talk to 
you.” 

A tray jingled. 

Mrs. Egg retreated into her bedroom, 
awed. Adam carried in her breakfast and 
shut the door with a foot. 

He complained: ‘‘Went in to breakfast 
at Edie’s. Of course she’s only sixteen, but 
I could make better biscuits myself. Lay 
down, mamma.” 

He began to butter slices of toast, in 
silence, expertly. Mrs. Egg drank her 
coffee in rapture that rose toward ecstasy 
as Adam made himself a sandwich of toast 
and marmalade and sat down at her feet to 
consume it. 
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ERLE AE OREN RIE SITE ET ATS 


Decorative — Fire-Resistive 


Paneled ceilings are used for their beauty and 
decorative effect in the country’s finest homes. 
With Berloy Metal Ceilings you obtain all the 
exquisite artistic effect of finely moulded 
plaster, with the added advantage of fire- 


protection. 


Berloy Metal Ceilings require no papering. 


Cannot crack, crumble or burn. 


Easily 


cleaned. Last the life of home. Adaptable to 
remodeling or new building. 
You may obtain Berloy Metal Ceilings in 
artistic patterns conforming to the principal 
periods of style in decoration. Also used in 
schools, places of business, churches, cathe- 
drals and public institutions. Thirteen car- 
loads went into Ceniral Islip Hospital, Long 4 
Island, N. Y. Over 50,000 sq. ft. in National g 
Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, O. Write for design 
book.. Check coupon. 
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Canton, Ohio 


BRANCHES: Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Dallas 
Roanoke, Va. (Dominion Metal Products Corporation) 


Jacksonville, Fla. (The Florida Metal Products Co.) 
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BERLOY PRODUCTS 

—the pride of velerans in 

the craft —exemplify the 

character, experience and 

service of lives devoted 

to constructive progress 
and excellence 


Check the Berloy MNietal 
Products in which you are 
interested and mail the cou- 
pon tcday. Dealers: perhaps 
your territory is open—write us! 
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Metal Shingles. . . 
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mous ‘‘Leather-trim’’ 
models—brown leather 
ankle patches and re- 
inforcements. Smooth, 
corrugated or suction- 
&rip soles. 


One of our eight fa- 
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In three years 
to nation-wide use 


Comfort and style 
combined 


For many people comfort re- 
quires a heel. This model has 
alow, springy rubber heeland 
Carries an exclusive steel and 
fibre arch support. An eco- 
nomical shoe for vacation 
wear as well as for everyday 
hard work. High or low, all 
sizes for men, women and 
children, 


Everywhere men and boys are see- 
ing in this Keds model anew summer 
comfort— Keds now a complete line 
of canvas rubber-soled shoes. 


EAVY white canvas upper, with 

brown leather ankle patch! Thick 
sole of red rubber, with toe cap to match! 
Special lining and inner sole to make it 
cool on hot days! This ‘‘Leather-trim”’ 
model of Keds is not only light and easy 
on the feet, but is built to hold its shape, 
to stand the roughest wear. 


For real foot-free comfort at work or 
play it is the sturdiest and best all-round 
summer shoe that men and boys can 
wear. 


There’s a Keds type for every summer 
need for men, women and children 


Keds are a complete line of canvas, 


rubber-soled shoes. From the well-known 
“tennis shoe”’ to the neat dress oxford, 
from thick-soled outdoor shoes for men 
to dainty little pumps for infants, the 
many styles of Keds cover the whole 
range of summer footwear needs. 


Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company, the oldest 
rubber organization in the world. 


You can find Keds at every good store where 
shoes are sold. Try on the various models— 
notice how light and cool they all are. If your 
dealer does not have the type for your particular 
need, he can get it for you in a day or so. Be 
sure to look for the name Keds on the shoe—the 
guarantee of quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


Not all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF J. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Mr. Rockefeller later sent him a sum of 
money to help along his little church. So 
his curiosity reaped a bountiful reward. 

Some yearsago Mr. Rockefellerinstructed 
me to transfer to the General Education 
Board of the Baptist Church thirty million 
dollars’ worth of securities. It was our 
custom to keep the bonds in the vaults, 
folded for easy handling, counting, numeri- 
cal recording, coupon cutting and prompt 
delivery in case of sales. They were in steel 
boxes about four and a half by four and a 
half by ten inches. Each of these boxes 
held fifty bonds of the denomination of a 
thousand dollars. Six hundred such boxes 
represented thirty million dollars. Few of 
us can form a mental picture of a million 
dollars. 

Recently when my wife and I were in 
a shoe store I called her attention to the 
boxes which were arranged six across and 
four down, making twenty-four boxes in 
each compartment. Four compartments 
high gave a total of ninety-six boxes in 
each division. Six divisions along the wall 
in front of us contained five hundred and 
seventy-six boxes. 

“Tf you can mentally picture a small 
fortune of fifty thousand dollars in each of 
those boxes instead of shoes,’’ I told her, 
“you will get some idea of what thirty 
million dollars means.” 

Most great fortunes have been developed 
and made to grow by the multiplication of 
little items such as the pennies to cross the 
ferries, the half-a-cent advance in the price 
of a gallon of oil, the five-and-ten-cent ar- 
ticles of merchandise, the nickel for car 
fare or chewing gum. These have helped 
to make men and corporations rich. 

Mr. Rockefeller once said to me, ‘Mr. 
Rogers, you will find money will be one of 
the best friends—if not the best friend— 
you have.” 

As a lad he was always careful in looking 
after the pennies. In his little ledger, a 
small pass book which could be bought for 
five cents, but which a mint could not pur- 
chase to-day, may be found items in his 
own handwriting recording such purchases 
or gifts as: 


pare of mitts 
mite society 


50 cents 
5 cents 


I have seen him stop in the second-story 
hall and turn the gas jet a little lower as we 
started downstairs together to the dinner 
table, perhaps to discuss the giving away 
of thousands of dollars. One day when we 
had left the office to go uptown together 
he felt in all pockets and found that he did 
not have a cent on his person. Turning to 
me, he wanted to borrow the car fare, and 
when I insisted upon paying his fare he 
quietly remarked, ‘‘ Don’t forget, Mr. Rog- 
ers, that is a whole year’s interest on one 
dollar.” 


Dictated But Not Sent 


Mr. Rockefeller’s care in everything that 
he said or did. or wrote was never better 
shown than by an incident at his summer 
home at Forest Hill, which was some miles 
from our Cleveland office. In the early days 
I went out about twice a week to save him 
from coming in to the office every day, and 
to make the journey pleasant he gave me a 
pony and phaéton. My wife usually drove 
out with me. Our lunch hour at our board- 
ing house on Euclid Avenue was one o’cloclk. 

On this particular day to which I refer 
it was half past one before he touched the 
button on the porte-cochére notifying the 
stable to bring up our rig. We had seated 
ourselves in the phaéton and I had taken 
the reins in my hands when he came down 
the steps. 

“By the way, Mr. Rogers, just take a 
letter to Mr. Blank,” he said. 

He dictated about four lines, changed the 
wording, redictated it in another form; 
then tried another wording, and still an- 
other, changing and rechanging until it was 
a quarter past two, when he decided to 
wait until the following day. My wife was 
provoked “‘at the interminable delay, with 
no luncheon, and all for a little letter of 
three or four lines!”” But as any answer 
was capable of two or three misinterpreta- 
tions the extreme caution which he dis- 
played was quite characteristic. Another 
thing, he told nobody what he hoped or 
expected to do. He did it first, and to this 
day the Standard does things first and lets 
others talk about them afterward. 


July 30 


It became necessary to establis 
rules in the matter of parcels coming 
office addressed to Mr. Rockefe 
many hundreds of articles were g 
him, from a carved cane from a 
jail to a musical composition dedie: 
him. If we received and receipted 
goods and they proved to be of val 
necessary to return them to the sen 
-return expressage, and if by registered 
we were compelled to obtain a receip| 
run the risk of alawsuit. Asa consequ 
the colored messengers at the doo 
offices had positive orders to refuse all pa 
ages except those which we expected, 
or two amusing things happened as are 
of this. 

One of the junior officers of the An 
Express Company said to me one day 
think that I have the joke on you and) 
rule about express packages.” I look 
question. ‘There was a box from @ 
which your office refused,’ he explaiy 
“‘and there was no return name on it. 
held it for the usual time according to 
and then I bought it at auction for | 
cents. When I opened it I found ap 
quisitely carved ivory jewelry box.”” 


Speeding the Book Agent 


Another time a book agent cal 
three large volumes, and accordin 
rule the messenger refused to acce 
The agent then asked if he could | 
books with us until the morning, as 
not want to carry them over to Br 
with him, The question was referred 
assistant, who acquiesced, and the b 
were placed for safekeeping back of a 
About three weeks later the man e& 
with a bill for the volumes. My 
returned him the books, explained 
cumstances, and handing him back’ 
turned on his heel and went back t 
office. F | 

After standing a few minutes the a 
turned to the messenger. dl 

“T wonder where he has gone 
asked. 

“Well, if you stand here a few minut 
longer you’ll soon find out,’ retu 
quick-witted man, and the age 
dently thinking that we had sent 
police, grabbed his heavy books an 
in a hurry. a 

When Mr. Rockefeller’s father 
from the West to make a short ° 
the family in New York it was my 
to show him some of the downtown 
After a visit to the Stock Excha 
Subtreasury and other places of 
we went down to the Produce Exel 
Building, the square tower of whic 
the highest place from which to see 
New York and the bay. e 

While standing there discussing the V 
he found great amusement in relatin 
incident that had occurred in Chica 
this trip. a 

“T was walking slowly along the stree 
he said, ‘‘when a young man appr 
held out his hand and said, ‘Why, ht 
you do, Mr. Thompson?’ 5 

“T said, ‘Real well, thank you; 
name is not Thompson.’ He api 
and disappeared. 

“Two blocks farther on another dapy 
young chap rushed up to me. ‘Well! 
Mr. Jackson! When did you come to! 
and how are the folks at home?’ In 
‘Got in yesterday and folks all wel 
my name’s not Jackson. You a 
taken, sonny.’ And he also left me 

“A couple of streets farther alo 
young fellow coming toward me 
abruptly, held out his hand and sai 
but I am glad to see you here in Ch 
Your face is so familiar, but I ean’ 
to recall your name or place you 
turned and walked along by my side, 
once in a while saying that he was SI 
had met me somewhere, that he ce 
seem to remember, and so forth. 

“Suddenly I turned on him, eyed 
carefully and sharply, and said: 
young fellow, I guess you’re right. 
have been trying to place you and to 
your name and record, and it just co) 
me. You see, I have been a gover 
detective for many years and have 
with so many criminals, but your 
is ‘ 


“That’s as far as he let me go. 
couldn’t see his coat tails for the ¢ 
raised as he disappeared.” 


irm. Hewas, he privately admitted, 
id, uncertain. Something of his 
his decision, had left him. New, or 
she older, ideas of right and wrong en- 
‘o add to the doubt in his mind. 
orfelt uneasy. Thiswouldnotdo. It 
ye realized, from the presence in him 
swomen, quite different: The Charles 
x who hated Cuba, hated Cuba 
ndloved Colla Braddock; who dwelt 
‘ly on the May in the Chester Val- 
dthe other Charles, part of America 
istancia was part of him. Either was 
ply right enough; but together they 
only an exasperating negative. 
vould have chosen to end the latter 
rderly and complete manner for the 
of the first, to stop being Cuban, 
1,and become Northern, circumspect, 
t the appropriate signal of Colla’s 
le admission. But this, it seemed, 
possible. It was, however, clearly 
ry to put Colla from his thoughts 
an hour or so. She wouldn’t go so 
without a struggle; and in that his 
‘ity resembled a ball of string in the 
facat. He withdrew that simile at 
ungracious. A fine sweat stood out 
brow against the drive of the air. 
10wW women tore you up! 

agely enough, just then Johnson 
yoke of his home in Ohio, of a stream 
‘w hardly wider than a finger where 
never failed to catch trout! He had 
sared for catfish; but green bass! 
men argued they weren’t a fin on 
dass, but there was nothing in that 
perhaps for eatingy 

for them down here with Spanish 
and habits ”’ Lute began acrimo- 


sentence was broken by the sudden 
ig rise of the back of the rail car. 
3 Heebner was conscious of being 
through the air. He struck, but not 
r, on a bed of decomposed cane, out 
ch, half dazed, he struggled to his 
“he car was completely turned over 
the track, and beyond him Johnson 
yas lying with grotesquely twisted 
Bending over the 
.perintendent, Heebner saw at once 
had been instantly killed. 

ightening up from the body of John- 
ate, Heebner found that he had 
‘1 the colonia of Las Jias. The 
la of the planter was behind the tan- 
iting the last visible reach of cane on 
ht. Across the tracks the land, unfit 
tivation, was desolate with such 
‘ing heaps as that into which he had 
ung. The haze, away from the west, 
of that day’s sun, thickened. It lay 
the tufts and starved growths like 
if straggling gray hair; and closed in 
insubstantial density there was no 
1, no releasing sweep for the imagina- 
/On the other side, where Charles 
er stood, the sugar cane was high and 
sut just beyond, it was broken by a 
cut back to the still rank turmoil of 
sonquerable swamp. The sun, with 
1 glow of heated iron, was already 
d by the earth. The rapidity of its 
+ had the illusion of a fall, and the 
wreliminary breath of the trade wind 
‘a low melancholy whisper pass re- 
g through the cane. 

2, then, as though he had been arbitra- 
lopped by a contemptuous hand, was 
ict location of his purpose. Recalling 
»ography of Las Jias, he realized that 
ore than a hundred yards away were 
hios of Diloguez’ field hands. He 
‘a hurried inspection of the rail car. 
\ heavily built and seemed undam- 
All it needed, apparently, was to be 
ck upon the rails. Heebner was at 
int of going immediately for help 
le paused; and, considering, he went 
0 where they had been derailed. Bil- 
' wood had been driven in, wedged 
ta crosstie. That, very completely 
‘sing all the potentialities before him, 
| greater circumspection to his move- 
, and when he again went forward it 
‘ith Johnson Lute’s revolver at his 


400n came in view of the end of a long 
ing parallel with the tracks. It was 
with palm boards, and extending 
t toward the swamp was a high, 
ly built box for tools. No Haitians 
isible. The waste of naked trees lying 
nfused mortuary tangle lifted jagged 
nches in every conceivable angle. 
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The negroes of Haiti, crossing from island 
to island by the most casual and perilous 
means, traveled and worked always in 
groups, with a leader who spoke and under- 
stood a sufficient Spanish for bargaining; 
and Heebner realized it would be necessary 
for him to discover such a man before he 
could proceed. It was strange, he thought, 
that, the cutting of cane at a pause, no one 
was to be seen. He came up to the hut, 
made his way about the end to its clearing 
and abruptly encountered a close mass of 
pernaps a hundred laborers. They had been 
so silent, the spectacle was so surprising, 
that involuntarily he stopped. The crowd 
turned upon him a concerted glimmering 
and muddy gaze. And, before it, Charles 
Heebner was aware of a new, inexplicable 
repulsion sweeping over him like an emana- 
tion of dampness from the earth. 

The Haitians stood compactly at the 
farther sweep of an opening polished by the 
shuffling of innumerable bare feet. They 
were still, and yet at regular intervals a 
shiver of emotion would pass over them like 
the effect of the wind in the cane. Heebner 
demanded, in Spanish, the attention of 
anyone in authority who could understand 
his words. Not an answering movement or 
phrase acknowledged the sound of his voice. 
This, he told himself, was bad; and the 
longer he was ignored the worse it would 
become. 

He repeated in a louder and harsh tone 
his demand, advancing a short distance. 
There was no reply, no falling back of the 
inscrutable black throng. The swaying, 
however, continued; and he had a feeling 
that the eyes regarding him, the ears which 
could not fail to hear and partly under- 
stand, were closed to him. There was an 
acute need to open them at once, and select- 
ing an individual whose garments were 
more complete, in better order than those 
of the others, Charles Heebner, moving for- 
ward again, bent all his force upon him. 

“Answer me!” he curtly commanded. 
“You have some Spanish. My ear is off 
the track and my field superintendent has 
been killed. Send some of your men back 
with me.” 

Waiting vainly as long as he dared for a 
reply, he caught the belt of the figure he 
was addressing and dragged it sharply for- 
ward. He met with an uncommon resist- 
ance, and in place of addressing an abject 
shape he had to meet a man resentfully 
erect. He saw the descending glimmer of a 
bright are of swung steel, and with an in- 
stinctive backward step shot rapidly. The 
explosion of the revolver was astonishingly 
loud in the sultry hush. It was stunning; 
and when, without an echo, its violence was 
lost Charles Heebner gazed fleetingly at the 
body fallen face downward before him. 
Then his attention returned to the living. 
For the throng, shaken by a periodic spasm 
of emotion, the killing of their fellow had, it 
was apparent, no importance. They were 
oblivious of it. The act had had no power 
as the evidence, the tyranny of authority. 
It was without threatening terror for those 
who remained. They had the semblance of 
suffering from a simultaneous broadcast 
catalepsy or of being entranced. Call, de- 
mand, even shoot, as he would, Heebner 
grasped, it would have no effect. The 
Haitians now were rapt beyond his reach. 

There was a sharp, perceptible darkening 
of the air, as though the flame of a universal 
lamp had been definitely turned down. 
There were no shadows, no perspective of 
rays. The dimness gathered all over, as 
much in one place asin another. It was the 
same under the thatch of the bohio as it was 
in the opening. And at the first visible 
onrush of night a reluctance in the face of 
darkness came over Charles Heebner. He 
remembered swiftly, with anxious regret, 
the long twilight of the North, the imrer- 
ceptible change of day into night. He 
ecouldn’t afford to wait, he told himself 
again. His power was diminishing, shrink- 
ing before the inattention meeting it. But, 
equally, if the men wouldn’t hear they 
wouldn’t hear. Neither could he discharge 
what cartridges remained into the dark 
mass. 

Africans were not particularly intimi- 
dated by the mere fact of death. At times 
they even brought it about by the volun- 
tary suspension of breath. If they surged 
forward —— Heebner realized that at last 
he was thinking of a consequence to himself 
rather than of any propriety to Johnson 
Lute, dead, or to the estancia of America. 
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| He wasn’t exactly overcome by fear—his 


sense of duty had not gone; but one by one 
things that he knew and had heard about 
brujeria kept recurring to him. The sensa- 
tion of an inclosing darkness returned; and 
sharply, as though for an insuperable time 
all his faculties had been in conflict with a 
remorseless force, he felt weary. The arm 
which had been holding up the revolver 
dropped to his side. He had a ridiculous 
impulse to ask in a reasonable voice what in 
heaven’s name he could do. He wanted to 
tell everyone to be sensible, and in place of 
having their silly dance to scatter and help 
him with the rail car. 

At this an image of Colla Braddock 
formed again in his mind—Colla, whom he 
intended to ask to marry him; and he wished 
that he were back on his bougainvillea- 
hung veranda with her, at her side on the 
deck of the steamer churning a clumsy way 
through the Gulf Stream to Florida, with 
her slipping in a Pullman drawing-room 
through the pine barrens of the Carolinas. 
An aspect of this desire vaguely troubled 
him. It was like the uncomfortable mem- 
ory of an undischarged obligation lingering 
out of the past. His brain was growing 
dull, heavy—with the heat, he insisted ir- 
ritably—but it held the thought of a woman 
other than Colla. Perhaps it was no more 
than a fantastic embodiment of the cropics 
which he was stupidly considering as actual. 
No—Amalia Cruz. And as the name, the 
fact, flashed into his comprehension the 
woman herself appeared before him as 
though the contemptuous hand that might 
have deposited him in Las Jias had re- 
turned with a fashionable and light shape 
snatched out of the late afternoon throng 
on the Malecén. 

His sensation at that illogical presence 
was one of immense relief. The lethargy 
settling over him was dissipated by the 
charm of the white dress of airy flounces 
standing out from delicate ankles and 
slippers fastened with wound ribbands, the 
familiar short sleeves and wrists hung with 
flexibly set colored jewels. Amalia Cruz, 
however, wore no hat, and the tall comb 
in her densely black hair had its note of 
incongruity. She was quite close to him, 
smiling, and he could see that the shadows 
on her pale face were, instead of ruddy, a 
very pale lavender. Her mouth, her teeth, 
were flawless, the chin a marvel of soft 
grace; but, looking into her eyes, suddenly, 
surprisingly, the impression of beauty was 
wholly gone. What was it? For their 
color, their brown, was acceptable enough. 
They were without light, he decided, 
strangely opaque; there was no reflection 
in them of the smile on her lips. He had a 
vague memory of having seen such eyes 
before. They had belonged to a woman 
who was one of a trio of religious fanatics 
traveling with a collapsible organ and a 
tent through the North. She had sung the 
hymns of grace fervidly, and all the while 
her gaze had had the vacuity of burnished 
stone. 

A little of his relief ebbed away, but he 
stayed the remainder by the pronunciation, 
with a note of interrogation, of her name. 
She was evidently pleased that he had 
recognized her so quickly, and made a suc- 
cession of quick affirmative nods. 

“Yes, I am Amalia, and I suppose you 
are the administrador of America, I have 
heard a great deal about you too; but 
mostly that you are strong and brutal—in 
other words, successful. And how well you 
speak Spanish! I hadn’t expected that.’ 

An awkward pause, a silence for which 
he had no fitting words, succeeded her rich 
voice. Init he remembered Johnson Lute’s 
dread at the thought of encountering her, 
his insistence that Heebner would find it 
difficult. Well, undoubtedly it would be— 
it was—difficult! He had come to, Las 
Jias to prohibit, stop a brujo dance; but 
to speak of this crudely to Amalia Cruz, to 
appear to connect her with the Haitians 
at her back, for the present was inad- 
missible. 

That impressed itself upon his mind, 
still slightly vibrating with the cool image 
of Colla Braddock, A sense of decency, of 
the appropriate, had been created. He was 
a man soon, in all probability, to leave the 
tropics; and already the influence of the 
North was on him. He gazed with a new 
regret at the sprawling dead black body 
and hastily slipped the revolver into its 
holster. A feeling that he had been inex- 
cusably melodramatic helped his assurance. 
If Amalia Cruz tried any nonsense with the 
field hands, attempted to make magic, he’d 
ridicule her from the scene. That, he 
hoped, wouldn’t be necessary. Her evil 


reputation, he told himself, like evey 
else in life, had been exaggerate 
material for the legend about her 
more authentic than legends usua] 

“T thought you had gone to R 
said inanely. 

Again her smile, her recognitio 
brilliant. 

“To see Rosina Galli dance,” she 
with animation. “But it was impo 
I was prevented. You should hay 
me when I heard. I screamed in 
and Peruvian.” This seemed impo 
her voice was like whipped and 
cream. “I hate disappointment 
turned black with rage. It brought¢ 
black in me,” she added unexpectey 
a reflective voice. ‘“‘You’d never fl 
from my appearance?”’ ty 

It was obviously a query rather j 
statement, and she paused, waiti 
assurance. That, though, in a s 
stubbornness, he could not brin 
to indorse. The Africa in her wa 
and as she vainly waited a wave of: 
ness pinched her lips. | 

“Tn Paris,’’ she added vindictively, ' 
are civilized. I was imbecile to | 

The rhythmic swaying of t 
packed Haitians had never stop 
though she was turned from them, a 
ing timed to theirs passed over her 
face became fixed, like a palel 
mask of plaster; and her hand 
sides, took up a small involuntary 
Another and greater degree of his 
left him, and the illusion of a lowe 
was repeated. The sun had gone 
harsh whispering in the sugar 
grown continuous. Yet, in spi 
stirring of the trade wind, he felt 
from the pressure of heat. His 
burning and dry. ; 

What time was it, he wonde 
glanced at the watch on his wrist. 
would have begun at his house 
batey. In view of Juan’s cloc 
cision of service he knew that the | 
containing slices of avocado pea 
been lucky enough to get out of seaso 
been removed; but the roast for 
hardly yet been brought in. Ama 
he saw, was making a mark on t 
with the toe of a slipper, and he 
intently—a circle with four projec 
a beak, a turtle without doubt; y 
she added the short tail. Then as 
she had acted subconsciously she 
the drawing. It was plain that she we 
coming impatient. pe 

“‘T came out here to see you,” he 
with an effort at determined energy 

“Do you like me, now that 3 
here?” ; ; 


“That isn’t very important, is i 
mean, to you. I didn’t come just bee 
I had heard that you were beautiful - 

‘Am I?” she interrupted him. 

“Most people would agree that 
were.” 

‘Most people are fools. I aske 

“No, you’re not!’’ he almost shi 
her, and then stopped, aghast at th 
able folly into which his unaccountal 
exasperated nerves had thrust him. 

Her set eyes might have been sighi 
He had never, she replied, seen her 

“The John the Baptist,” she cor 
in her tender, full inflections. 
would be no music, but then, dow 
track, there is the other.””’ He hadr 
ception of her meaning. “It wo 
spire me—the blood on my hands.” 

A coldness like the touch of dead 
ran over his body, and the last 
adventitious relief deserted him, — 

“Do you mean,” he stammered 
the—the head of Johnson Lute?” 

Amalia Cruz nodded, then surr 
the idea with the remark that her dr 
inappropriate, i 

“Besides, that’s not what I ¢ 
dance. Isuppose you heard, anditb 
you too. That was foolish, since yol 
something of Cuba. In an hour 
be unpleasant for you here, I will 
ferent—you have no idea, I am 
and then at the sound of the 
bongé i! 

He knew enough to recognize 
was speaking of the sacred African 

“But you must stop it,” he | 
sharply, recalled out of his confusion 
duty, his purpose here. “That is 
came.” He grew more cunning. 
preposterous to think of you taking 
a brujo dance, having anything to d 
juju. I don’t really believe what I’v 
since I’ve seen you.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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w gladly, was not without its 
her. 

me down,” she explained. 
me away from France, ruined 
the stage. Since I first heard 
er been able to get it out of 
Do as I advise you—go away. 
ose that would be no good. 
more trains until to-morrow, 


ng of the negroes, merged into 
deepening gloom, had grown 
nd violent, and Amalia Cruz’s 
s disordered. Her arms rose as 
ough they had been lifted by 
sing winglike fluttering of her 


s fast retreating from him into 
homable spiritual depths of the 
and his feeling of helplessness re- 
develop into a sense of fatality. 
ost as though he, too, were being 
y the rising hysteria, magnetic 
hering night. Against his need 
, to avert the forming danger, was 
: to see Amalia Cruz in a brujo 
+ the bottom of his consciousness 
veeptible excitement. He had a 
of giddiness such as might have 
‘in the dipping of a ship’s deck. 
motic regularity he thought of a 
ing back and forth in the wind. 
a heavy surprise he saw that 
2s had broken and streamed away. 
s the sound of bodies moving 
nderbrush, subdued voices and 
ing of sticks. Heebner turned 
away from the woman before him 


ed listlessly to the solidly closed 
ne bohio, where he sat upon a 
icking, his back resting on the 
ds. Darkness had completely 
Te could hardly make out the 
d motionless line of hammocks. 
alia Cruz stood was only a faint 
ur; then that disappeared. But 
itself was unimportant. His 
conviction now was that nothing 
‘oment could happen outside his 
Ities and brain. What he saw, 
feared exterior to him, objective, 
more than the figments of his 
‘on. His mind had created the 
of the Haitians, Amalia Cruz— 
Colla Braddock. The estancia 
was the result of his thought. 
\perative thing then was to disen- 
e different elements of his being 
sver which was the more vital, to 
ied to the exclusion, the necessary 
‘of all else. Charles Heebner was 
't the woman, the absurd field 
.d temporarily left him alone. He 
‘solitude for the resolving of so 
t decision. For a breath, he now 
, he had regarded Amalia Cruz 
ictive individual—an individual 
‘—but he was clear about her now. 
1ed to her position as a symbol, the 
md concrete expression of what, 
d, lay before him. This, he told 
plainly faced, was brujeria. 
thy not? 

ed of the South, he felt, had 
ome from a lack of surrender to it. 
tallowed himself to be submerged 
Opical intensity; he had fought 
't as a son against his paternity. 
e, Heebner was practically con- 
jay his true paternity. He was a 
‘mature man, fully capable of 
| his preferred land, his habits and 
s. If he wished to have certain 
wwn on his back and flanks with 
nalk, to accept their implications, 
the right to prohibit or even to 
him? 
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2 shallow hypocrisies of New York 
ton, the provincialism of a little 
ed from understanding by its 
en hills, that was sure! 

, after all, was a religion not 
unlike other supernatural be- 
| that to-day it was more pic- 
and violent than the rest. It was 
but was that fundamentally 
the tepidity of the great part of 
And since men had been given 
s, it couldn’t be far out of the 
cise them. Soon, if it weren’t 
rites as the brujo, life would be no 
or exciting than at its cellular 
for morals, they were syn- 
vith climate. The morals, the 
f conduct, of Cuba were neces- 
'fferent from those of Kamchatka. 
te, whose affair was it if he, Charles 
ufter grave deliberation, chose 
‘of the tropics? 
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His thoughts were interrupted, sus- 
pended, by a low resonant sound that re- 
sembled the vibration of the wings of a 
gigantic insect. The drum—tarini bongé! 
The legends he had heard about it flocked 
into his mind, the peculiar power, magic of 
the strangely carved hollowed log with its 
stretched skin. Amalia Cruz had admitted 
to him that, overcoming all other sounds, 
it had dragged her away from her sole am- 
bition. As if called up by the drum, a 
ruddy glow widened in the dark, pennants 
of flame rose, twisting, and sank. Beyond 
the fire there were momentarily glistening 
black faces. Between it and Heebner there 
were agitated silhouettes. The drum! He 
was gratified that he was so logical, so care- 
ful; he hadn’t been overcome by disin- 
tegrating emotions. No one else, he was 
confident, had sat as he was sitting, calmly 
considering the tremendous choice, the 
problem before him. What an extraor- 
dinary richness and liberty of action lay 
upon either hand! He could be swept into 
the flaming mysteries of Carabalié Africa. 
In spite of Amalia Cruz’s implied threat he 
could, with cunning, still get safely North 
with Colla into a life of the utmost finish 
and ease; or by standing firm he might 
multiply his dignity and power and increase 
his sugar holdings in Cuba. 

Of the three the latter least engaged him. 
It seemed immeasurably less remunerative, 
seductive, than the others; it offered noth- 
ing but hard interminable work and 
intrigue, with—at any rate for some years 
yet—most of the gain turned over to 
others. Why should he worry and plan, 
sweat and labor, for old John Q. Braddock, 
in the reposeful luxury of his offices in 
Boston? Heebner was damned if he knew. 
In the end he’d get nothing out of it but a 
sere and lonely old age. Aside from that, 
it was practically an impossibility, for the 
necessities of such a mad decision would 
lead within an hour toward his most unfor- 
tunate death. He recalled the proposed 
Salome of Amalia’s. Alone he would have 
to end the juju, with every chance, every 
probability that the juju would horribly 
end him. In order to proceed as the admin- 
istrador of America he’d have, in effect, to 
commit suicide. 

Yes, that summed it up. At bottom it 
entailed a stupid erectness no better than 
that of a man~who wouldn’t bend his 
headtoescapeabullet. Diloguezmorethan 
once had regretfully hinted at that dan- 
gerous sentimentality in him, and he him- 
self had often criticized the stiff folly of his 
countrymen faced with the deviousness of 
Cuba. However, Heebner admitted that, 
a certain superiority of responsibility ac- 
cepted, such stifiness and unassailable pride 
were necessary. It was an inescapable part 
of the pose. What he now debated, ques- 
tioned, wasthat assumption of superiority— 
if one attitude were better than the other. 
The main difference between the Spaniards 
who had conquered the island and the 
native Cubanos lay in the tempering of the 
former’s steel, the swords of Toledo. Then 
the balance of power shifted from Castile 
to the United States under the weight of 
cannon. 

The sound of the drum—it was provoked 
by the fingers and not beaten with sticks— 
was no louder than that of the night wind, 
the trade wind. An errant cooling breath 
found its way under the thatch and played 
about his brow. There was a faint stirring 
where the fiber hammocks swayed ever so 
slightly. Dinner on the batey would now 
have reached the coffee. Soon the chief 
engineer and his wife, the assistant admin- 
istrador and his wife, the chief electrician 
and the others would arrive for roulette. 
But when he, Charles Heebner, and Lute 
failed to return a search would be insti- 
tuted. Too late, but still he thought of 
this only experimentally. He had decided 
nothing. When he permitted it, waves of 
excitement, drumlike shivers passed over 
him. He was conscious of the darkening 
of his spirit. All else, in that approxima- 
tion of night, was being obscured, hidden. 
He turned deliberately aside from what, in 
the cane, the searchers for him might come 
on. Heebner assured himself that he had 
reached a depth of truth where only his own 
soul could be considered. The decision, the 
relinquishment which might well destroy 
America could not be weighed extraneously. 

He had a new contempt for facile reascn- 
ing, surface facts. Men, he discovered, 
were forever refusing to meet, acknowledge 
the consequences of their acts. They were 
afraid to pay for them; they clung to 
ameliorating but false appearances. All at 


once he saw Colla Braddock as not by a 
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fraction more than one of these. Before 
his tragic wondering she vanished as a 
reality—an incentive or a reward. It was 
incomprehensible that he had thought 
about her—or rather of himself in that con- 
summation—seriously. He actually raised 
a hand in an ironical gesture of dismissal. 
Then his arm fell back lethargically upon 
his knee. The sharpness, the focus of his 
mind was dimmed. Perhaps it was a mere 
vanity to try to direct, control destiny. 
Forces greater than any individual had him 
in motion; the responsibility was not his; 
and he waited in a sort of inwardly turned 
curious patience for what must so shortly, 
so eternally happen to him. 

The convulsive shapes about the fire 
joined in an increasingly fast whirling, anda 
mutter of voices that broke intotheshrilling 
gasps of possession rose above the undertone 
of the drum. The words, at once clearly 
heard in monotonous repetition and unin- 
telligible, were pronounced with an ominous 
b; they were sibilant with a sustained s, 
And among the sooty shapes there was a 
fluttering apparition of white. The flames 
climbed higher and merged. The glow gave 
place to an expanding unsteady illumina- 


| tion, making visible figures dislocated in the 


images of saurian beasts. The pulsations of 
the fire were now less red than blue, liquidly 


| green; andseemingly hanging in air, against 


the profundity beyond, distorted faces, faces 
streaked and ringed with scarlet and yellow, 
dipped and quivered like painted tied bal- 
loons. But it was rather the invisible that 
reached Charles Heebner. He told himself 


| that he was not to be affected by mineral 


powders, pigments, the weaving of hysteri- 
cal bodies around burning wood and dried 
cane. It was what animated this, what was 
released by it, that tightened his throat. 
Yet that, as well, he insisted mechan- 
ically, lay only within himself; but that 
was not in the way of reassurance. The 
succession of appalling lives reaching up 
from the first dawn to him, and which he 
had held subdued—in, as it were, a 
clenched fist —were being freed, revitalized. 
He was no longer an individual, an entity, 
but the hiding place of countless spirits now 


| seething in a mad ferocious dance. It was 


_ useless for him to contend any longer. The 


darkness in him, in men, was stronger than 


| the light; and the impulse increased to go 


makes walking 


_ | stamping and naked into savagery. 


One other alternative remained—the 
revolver conveniently at his hand. It had 
many aspects to recommend it. The loud 
report would silence, for him, even the tarini 
bongo. And, as well, it would serve all the 
malignant beings in him damned good and 
right. They’d find themselves without a 
lurking place, evicted as though they had 
been undesirable tenants or hadn’t stood 
the rent. 

The blanched apparition was crossing 
the clearing. It drew near, and Amalia 
Cruz, livid with emotion, writhed and bal- 
anced before him. Her clothes were torn, 
the slippers were gone and only shreds of 
her silk stockings remained. What fasci- 
nation she might have had was lost in the 
menace of her seizure. She mocked him in 
Spanish with his impotence, wove about 
him the terror of the pit open at his feet, 
promising the destruction of America in 
him, of Charles Heebner in the estancia 
America. A phrase in Bricamo he under- 
stood “The owl drinks the blood of 
the dead and flies over the sea.’”’ ‘‘ Efiquefi 
que buton efique Ename te 

A reptilian shape materialized beside her 
as if it had been created by her evil phrase, 
and Heebner rose to confront his fate. Out 
of the farther green flames the decapitated 
grimaces persisted, and he was aware of a 
swift crumbling, a turning to dust of his 
will. Mental images assumed the sub- 
stance of incredible actuality. He saw the 
dwellings on the batey, the trains of cane 
cars standing in the early morning, the 
flamingo penned with his other fowls 
stalking grotesquely; Johnson Lute, on the 
rail car, just before their disaster, was 
speaking about the fishing of his youth, 
unaware that the fish was one of the sacred 
signs of brujeria, 

All this vanished, and in its place Charles 
Heebner thought he stood in a narrow 
street where an incandescent sun was intol- 
erably reflected by coral-pink walls. A 
man was walking away from him de- 
jectedly, in clothes sinking from neglect 
to poverty, with the melancholy remnant 
of aswagger. A masked impulse, suddenly 
warm within Heebner, resulted in a call, 
and the other stopped, turned. It was 
Johnson Lute that time the administrador 
of America had come upon him first at 


Caibarien. He had taken him 
estancia the next day; and from th 
to-night, until his death, Lute | 
monument in fine gold to the ing 
good concealed beneath both 
and fallibility of men. That, toc 
the result of magic, the magic of 
a communicable and sustainin, 
and just as it had flowed fro 
Heebner after the receding a 
figure it came back again into 
from a Johnson Lute dignified, 1 
transcendent power. Against 
juju shrank; the sound of the 
lost in the rustling of the si 
Through the darkness he hea 
crowing. : 

The lurid haunted mist. befo 
vanished, and in place of a terrib 
he saw a fire of cane and wood a 
modic crowd of Haitians. In p} 
livid figure, the symbol of all 
allurement of the tropics, he say 
in whom was a whisky glass— 
cordial glass?—of tainted blood, 
at Amalia Cruz with a sen 
stronger than an impatient dis 
changed into a frowning concel 
attention. At once she grew 
Her gaze glittered venomously | 
pallid blot of her face. It was 
to mistake, fatal to underest 
menace of her heat struck sharp 
rage. She retreated from him in 
imperceptible gliding; and as th 
between them widened, as she d 
to the fire, her slender outline 
and at that, in a rigid compre 
need, with a leveled revolver, he 
more, 

A wailing and animal cry re 
the explosion of powder. Amaili: 
appeared and the fluctuating light shi 
disorganized, halted throng, 

“Ts there anyone here who ¢ 
stand Spanish?’’ he shouted in 
voice. A submissive affirmative 
somewhere in the near gloom. “ 
men and lift: my rail car onto the 
Charles Heebner added, and 
abruptly on his heel. i” 

It was necessary, he found, t 
what remained of Johnson Lute 
of the car; and then the irreg 
liminary reports of the gasolin 
sounded on the night. He 
slowly, carefully through the sid 
the way familiar even in the darku 
like a length of rich carpet. 

The scattered electric lights of the 
the high bulk of the mill, glarir 
openings, swept up to meet h 
returned, he made a temporary 
provision. Leaving behind the 
he strode to where the windoy 
house showed the intent small gr 
the roulette wheel. Heebner en 
side door and proceeded quietly t 
and bath. ; 

But Juan heard him, and w 
diately, silently respectful, qui 
service, 7 

“Miss Braddock has won six 
dollars,”’ the servant told him | 
rush of the cleansing shower. 
the maximum twice.” ; 

Charles Heebner heard him wi 
terest. He was speculating upon 
come of John Q. Braddock’s conf 
Havana with the Cuban suga 
How, he asked himself, would it ¢ 
to learn of Amalia Cruz’s death? 
telegraph Mr.-Braddock from th 
It was, he discovered, no later 
o’clock. He had been absent har 
hours; three hours—three thousa’ 
yes, longer. He marveled, not 
dismay, at the possibilities of t 
At late afternoon he had hate d 


| 
| 


He was charged with pride i 
but what might have been pe 
was saved by humility—he had 
yet in return, with Johnson Lu 
made, saved him. No, he would 
to Boston, to Washington, for an 
safe place. Ease and safety off 
nothing. ; 
The only acceptable position wé 
the conquistadores. It wasn’t, the 
conquering of far islands that wa 
tive, but the victory over self tha’ 
possible to hold in check all the bi 
threatening shapes lingering out ¢ 
happy past—that was it. : 
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A Page of Brownies 


These pictures were made on ° 
Kodak film with a two-dollar 
Brownie camera 


A story that never grows old is the picture story of the chil- 
dren—your children. To-day it is filled with the charm of human 
interest. ‘To-morrow, when the children have outgrown child- 
hood, it holds you fast—brings back again and again, as you pore’ 
over the pages of your snap-shot album, the vivid story of the 
children as they were. 


And picture taking is very simple with a Brownie camera. 
The No. 0 Brownie, with which these pictures were made, loads 
in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight exposures 
15% x 2% inches. It has a fixed focus, a rotary shutter for snap- 
shots or time exposures and two finders, one for upright and 
one for horizontal pictures. It’s a sturdy little camera, well 
finished, and the films cost (including war tax) but 25 cents for 
eight exposures. 


Let your dealer show you how easy it is to have pictures of the 
children and by the children—natural, informal snap-shots of 
‘the youngsters ust as they are—pictures that cost 
but a few cents each, yet are a delight to-day, and 
to-morrow will fill.a priceless album. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


The No. 0 Brownte 
Price, $2.00 


4g the original No. O Brownie size and an enlargement from 
j@ negative. Negatives made with this camera are of such quality 
largements can easily be made up to this size (post card size). 
(ce of such enlargements is fifteen cents. ‘ ' 
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DIXON 
‘DUPLIGRAPH"” 


INDELIBLE COPYING PENCILS 


Ftad =) 


HEN you buy a copying 

pencil, demand at least 
these two things:—that its lead 
shall not be brittle and that 
weather conditions shall not mar 
its work. Insist upon these quali- 
ties and it is almost certain that 
your dealer will furnish you with 
Dixon’s “ Dupligraph.” 


Whether you select Dixon’s No. 
2073 (intense copying), for “du- 
plicator” or wet copying work, No. 
2070 (hard), for manifold work, 
or No. 2071 (medium), for ordi- 
nary copying, you will see the 
quality of Dixon’s “Dupligraph” 
reflected in its work. It is a first 
cousin to Dixon’s “Eldorado.” . 


Send 10c for full-length samples. ; ‘ 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Penem Derr. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors:—A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


HEN every pore is oozing 
perspiration—no air stirring— 
ah! that’s the time for the cooling 
breeze of a Polar Cub Fan. 
ha Why wait for a spell of such awful 
ae heat? Why sit and suffer? Why 
& spend a sleepless night P 
Get a Polar Cub today and be 
prepared. His price is only $5.00 
(Canada $7.50), and he uses but a 


In England: The A. 


~ 


\\ 


In sweltering, stuffy, hot weather 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
320 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W C., 1. 


Polar Cab, 5 | 


Electric Fan 


penny of power in six long, cool 
hours. Height, 8 inches; blade di- 
ameter, 6 inches. 

There are three other fans in the 
Polar Cub family: Model ‘‘E’’ 8inch 
—$8.50. Model ‘‘D’’, the convenient 
two speed Polar Cubs, 6 inch size 
$8.50 and 9 inch size $12.00. Electri- 
calor Hardwaredealers everywhere, 
or write us for your dealer’s name. 
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REALLY AILS THE 
RAILROADS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


vi 


material of a livelier and less dignified 
sort—as that the Father of his Country 
sometimes drank rum before breakfast and 
screwed a plasterer down three shillings on 
the price of ajob; and Hamilton’s escapade 
with the young lady; and Grant’s junket 
with some companions and a case of wine. 

And for the time being that sort of thing 
is the only historical material in which he 
has any interest. He is deaf to Valley 
Forge, but all ears for any example of 
Washington’s high temper and strong lan- 
guage. He wouldn’t read Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address, but would walk a mile to hear 


a broad story imputed to him. Probably ° 


this reversion to earth is an ingrained trait 
of human nature, derived from the time 
when we used to roll over in the dust to get 
the fleas out of our coats. 

At the time I speak of, a considerable 
portion of the national mind was in that 
state. Some uplifty publications had dis- 
covered the fact and were coining tidy 
profits out of it for the time being, while 
reprobating other people’s profits. We got 
not only the spicy gossip of authentic in- 
dustrial history but a wealth of scandalous 
invention—until it might seem that Wash- 
ington never had done anything worth 
mentioning except drink rum; and Hamil- 
ton’s only notable achievement was in a 


‘réle of Don Juan; and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


overthrew Vicksburg while Grant was in 
the rear sleeping it off. It was the muck- 
rakers’ day. 

Much of the public was then hearing 
nothing of American railroads except to 
their discredit. Government control of 
railroads rode in on the crest of the muck- 
rakers’ muddy wave. 

I was in Washington in the winter of 
1905-06 when the Senate was debating the 
Hepburn Bill. The bill proposed that when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon 


| complaint of a shipper, found an existing 


rate to be unfair it should fix a new rate 
which in its judgment would be fair. To 
that extent it took rate making out of the 


_ hands of the railroads and put it into the 


hands of the Government. And when 
leaders of the opposition in the Senate said 
this was only the nose of the camel, to be 
followed in due time by the whole mangy 
body of government management of the 
railroads, I put that down to their sinister 
and reactionary cast of mind. But they 
were true prophets. It has led practically 
to what is most undesirable in government 
management—stifling of individual initia- 
tive and responsibility, setting up rules of 
thumb, infusion of politics, stuffed pay 
rolls; in general, the sort of thing you see 
exemplified in those big departments at 
Washington whose low efficiency and high 
extravagance are deplored by everybody, 
including the President and the secretary 
in charge. 


Oppressive Regulation 


However, at the time, the bill seemed an 
excellent idea to me and to millions of 
others. The Government would be impar- 
tial, well-informed and fair; its rates would 
be just; and if rates were just, who could 
complain? Besides, the bill was Progres- 
sive. Not to be Progressive was to be a crab 
and go backward. I have since learned that 
a crab does not go backward; he merely 
goes for food and goes home. 

This first act—the thin end of the wedge, 
as the opposition called it—was soon fol- 
lowed by another, which gave the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power to veto 
any proposed advance in rates before it 
went into effect. There is no need to go 
over the whole legislative history. For all 
essential purposes the rate-making power 
has been taken out of the hands of the 
roads and put into the hands of the Goy- 
ernment. And government authority ex- 
tends far beyond rate making. 

At the recent Senate hearings Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt, of the Southern Pacific, presented a 
table by which it appeared that eighty-two 
cents out of every dollar the roads spent 
was disbursed under government orders, 
rules and regulations which the roads were 
powerless to change. To-day there is com- 
paratively little that a railroad ean do of 
its own motion. It may blow its nose, but 
if it wishes to use a handkerchief in the 
operation it must apply to Washington. 


When Government, fixing the 
which the product is sold, ha: 
control of the plant’s income; ; 
various ways it has practical e¢ 
a great part of expenditures; wh 
stantly setting up rules and re 
the conduct of the business— 
case, to call the plant privatel 
simply to spring a poor joke 
years before the war the roads 
more and more under governme 
And that is the sum total of wha 
now. 

By 1914 the roads were in a po 
Cost of operation had been goij 
rail credit was hamstrung. In 
stantly rising costs of operation 
freight rate per ton per mile f 
of a cent in 1905 to .716 of a 

The proposition was that 
should, in name, be privately 
privately managed; that they 
pend on private capital for e 
betterments. But the Govern 
most complete control of ra 
Interstate Commerce Commi 
conclusively demonstrated the 
difficulty—or impossibility—o 
increase in rates in peacetime 
cost of operation had been go: 
over fist. Under like circum 
same difficulty—or impossibility— 
velop again. ¥ 


The High Cost of Bui glii 


Government in all its branch 
litical concern. The first aim 
popularity, just as the first aim 
is profits. An increase in rail 


being. 

Take it to yourself. Here isa 
privately owned and in nam 
managed. But the city coun 
price at which it shall sell shoes 
eral theory that the shop must not 
mitted to earn more than 6 per cen 
investment at any time, with no gt 
that it shall earn as much as 6 p 
dull times or when cost of opera’ 
Profits limited to 6 per cent, I 
ited. Would you invest your 
that shop? Neither would pe 
the war, invest their money in 
the extent that the roads needed ii 
tensions and betterments were 
with the country’s growth. Ra 
hamstrung, and the roads, in t 
new capital, were mostly living f 
to mouth by issues of short-te 

War came. The Government 1 
plete control of theroads. It qui 
raised freight and passenger ra 
5 per cent that the roads had 
for before the war, but 25 per ¢ 
this raise in rates made only a 
enormous increase in operation 

Senator Cummins calculated 
day that when the bills are pai 
ment operation of the railroads” 
cost the publie treasury one b 
hundred million dollars. It cost th 
huge freight and passenger rates @ 
left the roads as groggy as the ¢ 
who would have won the fight if h 
stuck to his typewriter. 

Last August there was anoth 
in transportation charges. Freigh 
Eastern territory were marked 
cent; passenger rates, 20 per cent 
rates, 50 percent; so in 1920 thep 
the roads directly more than six bi 
lars for transportation. But int 
months ending March 1, 1921, th 
earned only a trifle over operatin| 
and taxes. Operating expenses to 
four cents of every dollar they 
against sixty-nine cents eight yea 
when their gross receipts were ha 

They lay it to the war, which 
wage increases inevitable. In fae 
road labor bill increased from 
than one and a half billion dolla 
to more than three and a half billi 
in 1920. But war doesn’t accov 
Every other big established Am 
dustry paid war wages. No ot 
out of the war period in any Ss! 
sive and complex state of dilap 


ais. The state of the railroads is 
war, but to the leaden hand of 
om ent. 

_, wages should haye been raised. 
overnment introduced a whole 
+f rules and regulations about 
made it far more costly to the 
in it needed to be in order to 
‘onditions. Howard Elliott and 
ttschnitt introduced pages of 
/; the Senate hearings. 

'egan falling sharply last fall. 
sidustries have made their wage 
1s without fuss—and probably, 
se, quite as equitably as the rail- 
}ment will finally be made. 

/ ent managed the railroads—and 
jie to control them—on the po- 
ci le of trying to please the 
her of people, or the noisiest 
{-the time being. Of course you 
/tshe venerable parable in your 
@story-book about the traveler 
“10 please everybody and ended 
} nobody and losing his ass in the 
‘hat is also the parable of Gov- 
| d railroads. 

j:p-seated, progressive malady 
rs before the war, with govern- 
tol. It will continue, with gov- 
‘ntrol. The percentage of dope 
1: remedy Congress now concocts 
‘tly equivalent to the percentage 
ent control in it. 

izessful business is a successful 
yup of men. Morgan said that 
ersonal. Roosevelt, I believe, 
ime is personal. Success is per- 
7 It is a product of individual 
‘energy, ability, responsibility. 
ise can possibly take the place of 


=e —— 


ed ee ae et 


ibility Choked Off 


w well enough that a farm or 
2ery cannot be run successfully 
rules. Nobody can get up a cor- 
e course that will make a suc- 
‘er or grocer out of anyone who 
ten lessons by heart. Nothing 
ie place of individual initiative. 
ving to run the railroads by a 
ence course. 
‘es of railroad men used to stand 
the men themselves stood out. 
merations railroading had been 
., expanding field—offering big 
2 opportunities, a clear scope for 
2 of all the initiative, energy and 
5 aman had in him. The result, 
as water running downhill, was 
ican energy and ability poured 
‘ding. That field drew ambition 
_ by a natural force of gravita- 
» schoolboys in country towns 
ight of way felt it. 
.t is why, in seventy years of 
oad building, America beat the 
ls down. I say again that we did 
orld hands down, and the record 
“But with the beginning of gov- 
omtrol that phase began to pass. 
laying on of a deadening hand— 
ingers at first, but finally, inevi- 
i hands up to the elbow. 
nent control meant setting up a 
amb instead of free, individual 
| Private, elected managements 
ager free, and by the same token 
10 longer responsible as they had 
2, for where a man has no choice 
»has noresponsibility. Railroad- 
»a field in which individual abil- 
»perate in only two dimensions, 
‘in three as theretofore; then in 
imension; then in only half 


‘squeezed individual initiative, 
y and responsibility out of rail- 
‘esqueezed ability out of it—sure 
s downhill. Whatever first- 
7 there is in railroading to-day is 
ved heritage of freer times. The 
leys, Cassatts and Hughitts who 
‘rowing up will not be found in 
\it-regulated railroading twenty 
we. They will be found in some 
ves them opportunity to exer- 
ity. 
ability does not enter or re- 
field where it must sit with its 
k of rules, carrying out orders 
gton. First-rate ability that 
| railroading is not functioning 
It can’t. There are not only the 
zulations to mind but there is 
e deadening of morale. Rail- 
res are constituted essentially 
md I are. You start at a job 


‘Vanderbilt and his New York Central for- 
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full of enthusiasm and presently run hope- 
fully to the boss with an idea for bettering 
the work. But the boss, his feet on the 
desk, yawns and says, ‘‘Oh, no; we won’t 
bother about that. It’s against Rule 3968 
on Page 197.”’ After a few months of that 
your enthusiasm oozes out like gas from a 
pricked balloon; you're sitting with your 
feet on the desk too. By and large, the 
shop will take its stroke from the man who 
has the final say. If the man who has the 
final say is government, it will be a govern- 
ment stroke. 

I hate to shock the perplexed and mourn- 
ful band of railroad executives by tossing 
a dead cat into their faces; but you can’t 
tell me that when they have to sit around 
weeks on end waiting for a government de- 
cision on almost every vital question that | 
comes up, the punch isn’t oozing out of 
them. I know perfectly well that it is. It 
will ooze out of anybody under those cir- 
cumstances. 

And as to railroad personnel below the 
chief executive positions—well,-during the 
war you heard much about the crucial im- 
portance of morale; and for four years now 
the railroad rank and file has had its thumb 
to its nose for the railroad commanding 
officers. That has become the conventional 
railroad salute. It is a product of political 
control. It will continue as long as political 
control continues. Political control deadens 
railroad morale from top to bottom. We 
shall foot the bill either in unnecessarily 
high freight and passenger rates or in rail 
deficits made good out of the publictreasury. 

With another fifteen years of govern- 
ment control, railroad executives will be 
superior clerks, carrying out orders. They 
will be essentially bureaucrats, like most 
other government employes. A bureaucrat, 
essentially, is anybody whose job requires, | 
not thinking but minding the rules. If you 
make a bureaucratic job you will finally get | 
a bureaucratic man to fill it. | 

Political control and regulation, setting 
up rules of thumb; bringing in the slow, 
cumbrous, indifferent government stroke; 
rigidly limiting individual initiative, op- 
portunity and responsibility—is driving 
ability out of the railroad field now. The 
young man who ean kick goal—or even 
thinks he can—isn’t turning to railroading | 
now as he was a generation ago. Govern- 
ment control automatically forecloses that 
field to ability. 

With a free hand various individuals | 
made large fortunes out of railroading. 
Please count them up, from Commodore | 


tune down to James J. Hill, who was the 
last of the railroad fortune makers to pass 
from the stage. A very few of these men 
were mere manipulators and leeches. Most 
of them, like Vanderbilt and Hill, were 
great builders. Along with the builders who 
made no big fortunes, they created this | 
world-beating American railroad system. 


Bad Eggs Dearer Than Good 


I haven’t exact figures, nor has anybody 
else; but no doubt the automobile industry | 
in twenty years has produced as many | 
multimillionaires and as great a total of-| 
multimillion fortunes as railroading pro- 
duced from beginning to end. Hardly any- | 
body sits up nights weeping over Henry 
Ford’s hundred millions, or whatever his | 
fortune may be. But in muckraking days, | 
when government control of rail rates be- 
gan, the nation was passionately entreated 
to forgo sleep over Vanderbilt’s hundred 


millions. 

We could easily have kept Ford from | 
making a hundred millions, or whatever it 
may be, out of the automobile industry. 
Nothing would have been necessary except 
to set up a Federal Motor Commission, | 
with power to regulate the automobile in- | 
dustry and fix prices at a level that would 
yield 6 per cent on the investment. Ford 
wouldn’t have made any fortune then, nor 
would he have made any automobiles to 
speak of. A touring car would still be about 
as great a curiosity in the United States as 
an airplane was before the war. 

This generation is keenly alive to the | 
advantages of automobiles. We know from | 
our own experience of pre-motor days how | 
much the shiny gasoline car enlarges our | 
field of action and enhances our pleasures. | 
We don’t begrudge Henry his wad. When © 
he is sticking to the motor trade we rather 
think of him as a benefactor. So the pre- 
ceding generations were keenly alive to the | 
advantages of railroads. They didn’t be- | 
grudge Vanderbilt his wad. Thirty years | 
hence, when automobiles have become a 
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Genuine Foot Comfort for *] 


Wear Jung’s Wonder Arch Braces and strengthen your feet. 


ae Relieve tired and aching feet, weak ankles, pain in the heel, in- 
. Free Book step or ball of the foot as well as in the calf and knee. Such 
Tells How troubles are often caused by fallen arches or weakened conditions 


of the feet. Ask your doctor! 


Jung’s Arch Braces Assist Nature 

They strengthen the interosseus muscles of the feet by holding 
the small bones in position instead of building a false support 
underneath. They correct fallen arches and foot-strain. 
Relieve tired and aching feet instantly. They prevent 
that “‘broken down” feeling. Dance or walk for miles, 
stand for hours—you just don’t get tired. They re- 
lieve ths extra strain due to the wearing of high- 
heeled and stylish shoes. 


Our Free Book Tells How 


Their light weight insures perfect foot comfort. No 
ungainly humps. No burdensome pads. No metal 
plates. Exact size for every foot. Made of specially 
prepared ‘‘superlastik.’’ Recommended by physi- 
cians, Price $1 per pair. (Canada $1.30.) Money 
back if not entirely satisfied. 

If your shoe dealer, druggist or 

chiropodist can’t supply you, order 

direct. Write for our free booklet. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 


47 Jung Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dealers—Ask for details of our trial offer. 


Trade-Mark. 
It protects 

you against i 
imitations. ‘* 


The Original 


Would You Too Like 
Extra Money Every Month? 


OR the past two years Mr. 

Charles Morrill, a busy gro- 
cery salesman in an Iowa town, 
has had extra money every month 
for easy spare-time work. 


And he is just one of scores of part- 
time subscription representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman who pleasantly 
and easily make their spare hours pay. 
Today there is such a desirable, 
profitable part-time (or, 1f you 
prefer, full-time) position waiting 
for you! You don’t need experience | 
to qualify for it: we will train you and 
equip you. Weoffer cash commissions 
and bonuses from the very start. The 
coupon below will bring full details, 
including our big free booklet descrip- | 
gos: tive of the plan. Send it in today. | 


(MS------CLIP HERE IF YOU WANT MORE MONEY------3g 


h 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
290 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details about your offer to subscription representa-_ || 


tives. I assume no obligation in making this request. 
NAME a = STREET iiss —-s 
TOWN ee . STATE di 
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More Money 


What Would You Do With It? 


Suppose you were earning $100.00 a week instead of — 
$40.00 ?—what would you do with the difference? 


Suppose you could add even $10.00 a week regularly 
to your present income—could you spend it pleasantly 
and profitably ? 


Think it over. For if you want more money, there is 
an easy way to get it—a way that is bringing extra 
dollars to men and women the country over. 


What Others 


Have Done 


All over the United States are scattered 
prosperous, contented representatives 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Many of them 
are earning up to $100.00 a week— 
many more of them receive from us for 
their spare time from $1.50 to $3.00 an 
hour. Yet since our return to pre-war 
prices the opportunity with the three 
Curtis publications is so great that these 
subscription workers can’t begin to 
meet it. We have a place for you in 
your community. As Mr. Hoefer, one 
of the representatives pictured at the 
left, so truly remarks, ‘‘Any hustler 
should easily earn $100.00 to $200.00 
extra each month looking after the re- 
newals and new subscriptions for the 
Curtis publications.” 


What You 
Can Do 


So here is your chance. If you have 
even an hour or two a week to spare, 
you can turn every minute to money- 
making. Age is no barrier to success. 
Whether you are under twenty or more 
than threescore, we have a plan of work 
that will exactly fit you. Your appoint- 
ment will be permanent; you need not 
worry about how long your job will 
last—every month, every year, brings 
bigger profits for easier work. 

If you want more money, now 1s 


Mr. George M. Brigham 


Illinois 


Mrs. I. O. Dodge 


Indiana 


the time to learn all about our offer. 
It costs you just the two cents you pay 
for a stamp: it may be the means of 
your earning hundreds of extra dollars. 


Mr. Jack Hoefer 


Missouri 


a 


| and raise checks. 


commonplace, taken for granted as much 
as air or railroads, a new generation of 
muckrakers will weep puddles over Ford’s 
millions—and undoubtedly demand_ in- 
tensive government control of the motor 
industry to make sure that nobody ever 
accumulates a fortune in it again. And the 
Fords who are then growing up will not be 


| going into the motor industry but into 
| some field that gives their abilities free 
| scope. 


If exact figures were available they would 
show that four years of government con- 
trol have cost the country more than the 


| sum total of all railroad multimillion for- 


tunes from Vanderbilt to’ Hill. The free 


| individual initiative and responsibility un- 


der which Vanderbilt and Hill made their 
fortunes gave us by far the greatest railroad 
system in the world, paying American 
wages and selling transportation at Euro- 
pean prices—self-supporting, returning fair 
remuneration to the capital employed, able 
on its own merits to command the capital 
needed for- extensions and betterments. 
Government control has given us excessive 
freight and passenger rates, rail deficits, rail 
credit weakened to an armchair-and-gruel 
state, and a general mess that nobody sees 
a way out of. 

The record stands about this way: We 
paid a dollar in some big individual for- 
tunes and got a dozen good eggs. We paid 
a dollar and a quarter in government con- 
trol and got a dozen rotten eggs. Which was 
the better bargain? 

We don’t—or haven’t as yet—set up 
a government commission at Washington 
and one in each state capital to see that 


} | nobody puts out forged paper or raises a 
| check. 

|] | against forging or check raising, and prose- 

‘|| cute whoever violates the rule. What the 


We make a broad, general rule 


obnoxious and injurious railroad wreckers 
did, essentially, was to utter forged paper 
The case should have 
been covered by a broad, general rule like 


the law against common forgery. What- 


ever railroad abuses there were should have 
been treated by broad, general rules—crim- 
inal statutes—and not by political control 
or regulation. 

Our railroad system flounders because it 
is headless. Nobody is running the roads; 
nobody is responsible for them. Govern- 
ment says the management*is in private 
hands; but the privately elected managers 
have only slight authority and only slight 
responsibility. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Labor Board and state commis- 


sions say they’re not running the roads; ° 


they are merely laying down the rules. 
Here is the extraordinary case of a nation’s 
land transportation system, a vital factor 
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in almost every other industry an 
with nobody at all managing j 
at all responsible for it. Iti 
floundering. 
Please don’t say that this is ¢ 
porary phase which will soon ] 
very acute stage of the disease ist 
The patient will no doubt be dop 
it. But the disease is governmge 
it will persist as long as gover 
trol continues; there will be o 
requiring more dope. 
Government control is a fail 
never be a success. It squeez 
vidual initiative and opportt 
vidual rewards and punishmen 
has a free hand, nobody is resp 
decides economic questions 
Politics consists largely in ma 
ises. Economics consists in payi 
paying now for railroad promis 
the nose. d 
It will always be so. Political 
progressive malady. Nobody 
in a century a dyspeptic Cha 
to give up power. The tende 
ernments as of individuals is to 
power. 
I haven’t a doubt that we she 
ther along in railroading, that wi 
paying lower freight and pass 
to-day, that the roads would be 
self-supporting, if we had stuck 
of 1887, with broad, general 
prosecution in court in case of i 
of the rules. 
Nothing can take the place of in 
initiative, ability and responsibili 
are trying fatuously to keep th 
in railroading while introducing 
of-thumb, _ profit-limiting, o 
limiting, initiative-limiting poli 
which automatically drives the 
experiment is a failure. It will: 
failure. Under it the roads can 
either the private ability or the 
ital that they ought to have. Th 
flounder and be coming back 
dope—more government loans ¢ 
anties, more government reg 
control. They will grow stiffer int 
larger in the stomach, denser in 
Once there was an energetic, 
self-supporting citizen. Fifteen 
the doctors began prescribing 
him. Even now he is old Pete R 
tiently standing in line at the W: 
soup kitchen for a hand-out—a 
shot in the arm. 
I suppose turning back the clock 
is out of the question. But let’s] 
didly at our drugged premier ind 
take warning against all other 
government control. ’ 
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ENEVER she and Lydia had a scene 
‘iss Bennett thought of the first scene 
e had witnessed in the Thorne house- 
2 saw before her a vermilion carpet on 
led 
tair 
1igh, 
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s gilt 
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and crashed to bits, startling the two immense great Dane puppies which had 
decasion of the whole trouble. 

‘o figures, swaying and struggling, went on up; for though the man was strong, 
x child of ten is no light burden; and the stairs, for all their grandeur, were 
1 the carpet so thick that the foot sank into it as into new-fallen snow. Just 
issed out of sight Miss Bennett saw the hands of the child, now clenched fists, 
yeat on the man’s arms, and she heard the clear, defiant young voice repeating, 
‘ep them! I will!’’ The man’s ‘‘You won’t”’ was not spoken, but was none 
nderstood. Miss Bennett knew that when the head of the stairs was reached 
' would be returned with interest. 

y in the long struggle between these two indomitable wills Miss Bennett had 
oe Thorne’s side, coarse, violent man though he was, for she was old-fashioned 
red that children ought to obey. But this night he had alienated her sympathy 
ude to her—for the first and last time. He had come home after one of his long 
to the hideous house in Fifth Avenue in which he took so much pride, and had 
se two new pets of Lydia’s careering about the hall like young calves. He had 
Miss Bennett. 

he hell do you let her do such things for?” he had demanded, and Miss 
answered with unusual spirit: 

se she’s so badly brought up, Mr. Thorne, that no one can do anything 
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Lydia had stood by defiantly, glancing from 
one to the other, with a hand in the collar of each 
of her dogs, her face pale, her jaw set, her head 
not much above the sleek battleship-gray heads 
of the great 
Danes, her 
small body 
pulled first 
one way and 
then the other 
by their gam- 
bols. All the 
time she was 
saying over 
and over, “I 
will keep 
them! I will! 
I will!” 

She hadn’t 
kept them; 
she had lost 
that particu- 
lar skirmish in 
the long war. 
Not till some 
years later did 
she begin to 
Wien 2-4 mai OAULAG 
whether she 
lost or won, 
Miss Bennett 
was always 
conscious of a 
rush of pity 
for the slim, 
black-eyed lit- 
tle girl thrust- 
ing her iron 
will so fear- 
lessly against 
that of the 
man from 
whom she had 
inherited it. 

And for the 
Lydia of to- 
day, now en- 
gaged in 
thrusting her 
will against 
the will of the 
world, Miss 
Bennett felt 
the same unreasoning pity—pity which rendered her weak in her own defense when any 
dispute arose between them. She and Lydia had been having a scene now; only a little 
scene—hardly more than a discussion. 

Morson saw it clearly when he came in after luncheon to get the coffee cups, 
although a complete and decorous silence greeted his entrance. He saw it in the way 
in which his young employer was standing, as erect as an Indian, looking slantingly 
down her cheek at her companion. Miss Bennett was sitting on the sofa with her feet 
in their high-heeled satin slippers crossed, and she was slipping the rings nervously up 
and down her fine, thin fingers. 

She was a small, well-made woman, to whom prettiness had come with her gray hair. 
The perfection of all her appointments, which might once have been interpreted as the 
vanity of youth, turned out to be a settled nicety that stood her in good stead in middle 
life and differentiated her at fifty-five—a neat, elegant little figure among her con- 
temporaries. 

The knowledge that he was interrupting a discussion did not hurry Morson any more 
than the faintest curiosity delayed him. He brushed up the hearth, turned a displaced 
chair, collected the cups on his tray and left the room at exactly the same pace at which 
he had entered it. He had known many scenes in his day. 

As soon as the door closed behind him Miss Bennett said: ‘Of course, if you meant 
you don’t want me to ask my friends to your house you are perfectly within your rights, 
but I could not stay with you, Lydia.” 
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“You know I don’t mean that, Benny,” said the girl 
without either anger or apology in her voice. “I’m de- 
lighted to have you have anyone at all when I’m not here 
and anyone amusing when I am. The point is that those 
old women were tiresome. They bored you and you knew 
that they were going to bore me. You sacrificed me to 
make a Roman holiday for them.” 

Miss Bennett could not let this pass. 

“You should feel it an honor—a woman like Mrs. 
Galton, whose work among the female prisoners of 
this —— 

“Noble women, noble women, I have no doubt, but 
bores, and it makes me feel sick, literally sick, to be bored.” 

“Don’t be coarse, Lydia.” 

““Sick—here,” said Lydia with 
a sharp dig of her long fingers on 
her diaphragm. ‘‘Let’s be clear 
about this, Benny. I can’t stand 
having my own tiresome friends 
about, and I will not put up with 
having yours.” 

Lydia had come home after a 
morning of shopping in town. Dis- 
agreeable things had happened, 
only Benny did not knowthat. She 
had bought a hat—a tomato- 
colored hat—had worn it a block 
and decided it was a mistake, and 
had gone back and wanted to 
change it, and the woman had re- 
fused to take it back. There had 
been little consolation in removing 
her custom from the shop forever— 
she had been forced to keep the 
hat. Then motoring back to Long 
Island a tire had gone, and she had 
come in late for luncheon to find 
Benny amiably entertaining the 
two old ladies. 

The very fact that they were, as 
she said, noble women, that their 
minds moved with the ponderous 
exactitude characteristic of so 
many good executives, made their 
society allthe more trying to Lydia. 
She wearied of them, wearied, as 
Mariana in the Moated Grange. 
She had so often asked Benny not 
to do this to her, and after all it 
was her house. 

“You’re very hard, my dear,” 
said her companion—‘“‘very hard 
and very ignorant and very young. 
If you could only find an interest 
in such work as Mrs. Galton is 
doing c 

“Good heavens, was this a be- 
nevolent plot on your part to find 
me an interest?” 

Miss Bennett looked dignified 
and a little stubborn, as if she were 
accustomed to being misunder- 
stood, as if Lydia ought to have 
known that she had had a reason 
for what she did. As a matter of 
fact, she had no plan; she was not 
aplotter. That was one of the diffi- 
culties between her and Lydia. 
Lydia arranged her life, controlled 
her time and her surroundings. 
Miss Bennett amiably drifted, let- 
ting events and her friends control. 
She could never understand why 
Lydia held her responsible for sit- 
uations which it seemed to her 
simply happened, and yet she could 
never resist pretending that she had 
deliberately brought them about. 
She began to think now that it had been her idea, not 
Mrs. Galton’s, to get Lydia interested in prison reform. 

“No one can be happy, Lydia, without an unselfish 
interest, something outside of themselves.” 

Lydia smiled. There was something pathetic in poor 
little ineffective Benny trying to arrange her life for her. 

“T contrive to be fairly happy, thank you, Benny. I’ve 
got to leave you, because I have an engagement at 
Eleanor’s at four, and it’s ten minutes before now.” 

“Lydia, it’s ten miles!’ 

“Ten miles—ten minutes.” 

“You'll be killed if you drive so recklessly.” 

“No, Benny, because I drive very well.” 

“You'll be arrested then.” 

“Even less.” 

“How can you be so sure?”’ 

That was something it was better not to tell, so Lydia 
went away laughing, leaving Miss Bennett to wonder, as 
she always did after one of these interviews, how it was 
possible to feel so superior to Lydia when they were apart 


and so ineffectual when they were together. She always 
came to the same conclusion—that she was betrayed by 
her own fineness; that she was more aware of shades, of 
traditions than this little daughter of a workingman. 
Lydia was not little. She was half a foot taller than 
Adeline Bennett’s own modest five-feet-two, but the ad- 
jective expressed a latent wish. Miss Bennett often intro- 
duced it into her descriptions. A nice little man, a clever 
little woman, a dear little person were some of her favorite 
tags. They made her bulk larger in her own vision. 

The little daughter of the workingman ran upstairs for 
her hat. She found her maid, Evans, engaged in polishing 
her jewels. The rite of polishing Miss Thorne’s jewels took 


“I Think it Must be Yours,’’ She Answered With a Sort of Sweet Contempt, and Looking Him 
Straight in the Eye She Leaned Quer and Put Her Gear in First 


place in the bathroom, which was also a dressing room, 
containing long mirrors, a dressing table, cupboards with 
glass doors through which Miss Thorne’s bright hats and 
beribboned underclothes showed faintly. It was carpeted 
and curtained and larger than many a hall bedroom. 

Here Evans, a pale, wistful English girl, was spreading 
out the jewelry as she finished each piece, laying them on 
a white towel where the rays of the afternoon sun fell 
upon them—the cabochon ruby like a dome of frozen 
blood, the flat, clear diamond as blue as ice, and the band 
of emeralds and diamonds for her hair flashing rays of 
green and orange lights. Lydia liked her jewelry for the 
best of all reasons—she had bought most of it herself. She 
particularly liked the emerald band, which made her look 
like an Eastern princess in a Russian ballet, and in her 
opinion exactly fitted her type. But her beauty was not 
so easily classified as she thought. To describe her in 
words was to describe a picture by Cabanel of The Star of 
the Harem—such a picture as the galleries of the second 
half of the nineteenth century were sure to contain—the 


A Al 


oval face, the splendid dark eyes, the fine black 
the raven hair; but Lydia’s skin was not trar, 
white, and a slight heightening of her cheek bos 
thrust forward of her jaw suggested someth 
Indian than Eastern, something that made her sj 
at home on a mountain trail than on the edge a 
ool. 
‘ As she entered, Evans was brushing the last 
powder from a little diamond bracelet less mo 
the other pieces. Lydia took it in her hand. 
“T almost forgot I had that,” she said. 
Three or four years before, when she had fir 


given it to her. It had\ 
mother’s, and she had we 
stantly for a year or so., 
pulse of tenderness madi 
it on her arm now, anda 
there like a living prey 
heavy feeling of it faint] 
a whole cycle of old emoti} 
thought to herself that 


said Evans. “The gold; 
diamonds.”’ 
“You do keep my thing 


fully, Evans.” 

The girl colored at th 
not often given by her rapi 
ing young mistress, and th 
twitched in her throat. — 

“A hat—any hat, Eva: 

She pulled it on with o 
level glance in the glass, 
gone with the bracelet, ha 
ten, on her arm. - 

During the few minu 
Lydia had been upstairs ¢ 
had gone on in the mind 
Bennett downstairs. Sh 
be offended, or should she 
rior? Was it more dignifi 
angry because she really ¢ 
allow herself to be treated] 
Or should she forgive bee 
was obviously so much 0 
wiser than Lydia? : 

She decided —as she 
did—in favor of forgiven 
as she heard Lydia’s qui 
footsteps crossing the halls 
out, ‘Don’t drive the Titth 
fast!” 

“Not over sixty,” Lv 
answered. 

As she sprang into thal g 
about waiting at the door 
front wheels turned invitin 
ward, pressed on the sell 
with her foot, slid the gears 
out a sound, it looked ai 
intended herg reply to be 
literally. But the spee 
registered only thirty on | 
drive—thirty-five as shes 
ened out on the highway. 
said, she never drove fast) 
a good reason. 

Like most people of hal 
situation, Lydia was | 
late. The reason she g: 
self was that she crow 
more activity into the 
hours than those who 
be on time. But the tr 
was that she preferred to 
for rather than to run a 
waiting herself. It seemed a distinct humiliatic 
that she should await anyone else’s convenience 
however, she had a motive for being on time- 
say, not more than twenty minutes late. They 
to play bridge at Eleanor’s, and Bobby would 
and for some reason she never understood it fus 
if she were very late and everyone began abusit 
hind her back; and if Bobby were fussed he | 
and he couldn’t afford to lose it. She hated Be ok 
money—minded it for him more than he 
himself. 

One of the facts that she saw most clearly i 1 
her own life was that the man she married mus' 
of importance, not only because her friends ext 
of her but because she needed a purpose, a} 
interest—a great man in her life. Yet strange 
the only men to whom her heart had ever softe 
idle, worthless men, of whom Bobby was only 
Among women she liked the positive qualities- 
brilliance, achievement; but among men she 
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ed those who needed a strong, controlling hand 
destiny. Benny said it was the maternal in her, 
endly critics said it was the boss. Perhaps the 
t so dissociated as is generally thought. Lydia 
the maternal explanation without finding an- 
ly she knew that the very thing that made her 
n like Bobby prevented her falling in love with 
reas the men with whom it seemed possible to 
» were men with whom she always quarreled, 
tead of love there was not even friendship. 

ars before she had been actually engaged to be 
hough the engagement had never been an- 
to an Englishman, a thin, hawk-faced man, 
is of Ilseboro. She was not in love with him, 
was a man with whom women did fall in love. 
been crazy about him. He was companionable 
sort of way, made love to her with extreme 
and knew a great deal about life and women. 
1 the very first their two wills had clashed in 
ters—in questions of invitations, manners, 
ss. Again and again Ilseboro had yielded, but 
h a deliberation that gave no suggestion of de- 
e struggles which go on out of sight and below 
ss in most relations are never decided by the 
it but by the strength of position in which the 
; are left. Benny, for instance, sometimes did 
‘ebellious things, but did them in a sort of 
panic, followed by unsought explanations. 
sjust the reverse. He yielded because he had a 
sh to adjust himself, as far as possible, to her 
ydia began to be not afraid of him, for like 
was not liable to fear, but dimly aware that his 
iger nature than her own. This means either 
ie. There had been a few hours one evening 
iad felt grateful, admiring, eager to give up; 
had loved him at all she could have worshiped 
she did not love him, and when she saw that 
s looking forward to was fitting her into a niche 
been building for centuries for the wives of the 
1e really hated him. 


Ever since her childhood the prospect of laying aside her 
own will had stirred her to revolt. She could still remem- 
ber waking herself up with a start in terror at the thought 
that in sleep she would doff her will for so many hours. 
Later her father had wished to send her to a fashionable 
boarding school; but she had made such wild scenes at the 
idea of being shut up—of being one of a community—that 
the plan had been given up. She would have married 
anyone in order to be free, but being already uncommonly 
free she rebelled at the idea of giving up her individuality 
by marriage, particularly by a marriage with Ilseboro. 
She broke her engagement. Ilseboro had loved her and 
made himself disagreeable. She never forgot the parting 
curse he put upon her. 

“The trouble with being such a damned bully as you are, 
my dear Lydia,’ he said, “‘is that you’ll always get such 
second-rate playmates.”’ 

She answered that no one ought to know better than he 
did. His manner to her servants had long secretly shocked 
her. He spoke to them without one shade of humanity 
in his tone, yet oddly enough they all liked him except the 
chauffeur, who was an American and couldn’t bear him, 
feeling the very essence of class superiority in that tone. 

A few months later she showed an English illustrated to 
Miss Bennett. 

“A picture of the girl Ilseboro is going to marry.” 

There was a pause while Miss Bennett read those roman- 
tic words: ‘‘A marriage has been arranged and will shortly 
take place between George Frederick Albert Reade, Mar- 
quis of Ilseboro, and ——”’ : 

‘She looks like a lady,’’ said Miss Bennett. 

“She looks like a rabbit,” said Lydia. ‘Just think how 
Freddy will order her about!”’ 

It was not in her nature to feel remorse for her well- 
considered actions, and she soon forgot that Ilseboro had 
ever existed, except for certain things she had learned from 
him—a way of being silent while people explained to 
you you couldn’t do something you intended to do, and 
then doing it instead of arguing about it, as had been 
her old habit; and an excellent manner with butlers too. 


Her foot pressed gently on the accelerator, when the 
road became straight, holding the car now at forty miles. 
On either side of the road purple cabbages grew like a 
tufted carpet to the very edge of the macadam, without 
fences or hedges to protect them. There was enough mist 
in the autumn air to magnify the low hills along the 
Sound to an imposingly vague bulk, and to turn the cloud- 
less sky to a threatening bluish gray. In every other 
direction the flat, fertile, sandy plains of Long Island 
stretched uninterruptedly. 

It was really a beautiful afternoon—too beautiful to 
spend playing bridge in a stuffy room. It might be more 
sensible, she thought, to break up the party, kidnap Bobby 
and drive him over to sit on the edge of the water and 
watch the moon rise; only she rather feared the moon was 
over. Of course she was dining at the Leonard Piers’ 
that evening, but it was a party eminently chuckable— 
that is to say, she was going to please them rather than 
herself. Anyhow, she would have Eleanor move the 
bridge table out on the terrace. Eleanor was so stupid 
about preferring to play indoors. 

A minute figure, smaller than a man’s hand, flashed into 
the little mirror at her left. Was it—no—yes? A bicycle 
policeman! Well, she would give him a little race for his 
stupidity in not recognizing her. She loved speed—it 
made her a little drunk. The needle swung to forty-five— 
to fifty, and hung there. She passed a governess cart full 
of children with a sound like ‘‘whist’’ as the wind rushed 
by. Now there was a straight road, and clear. 

The miniature figure kept growing and growing until it 
seemed to fill the whole circle of the mirror. The sound of 
the motorcycle drowned the sound of her own car. A 
voice shouted “‘Stop!’’ almost in her ear. Turning her 


head slightly to the left, she saw a khaki figure was abreast 
of her. She slowed the car down and stopped it. A sun- 
burned young face flushed with anger glared at her. 
“Here, what do you think thisis? A race track?”’ 
Lydia did not answer, staring straight ahead of her. 
She was thinking that it was a foolish waste of taxpayers’ 
- (Continued on Page 26) 


“You're Very Hard, My Dear—Very Hard and Very Ignorant and Very Young’’ 
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ATE in the fall of 1917 four of us sat at a table dis- 

1% contentedly contemplating some figures on a sheet 

of paper. At that time, you remember, we wanted 
fearfully a million American soldiers in France. We had 
the soldiers, or very soon would have; but how to get them 
to France and maintain them there? Getting a soldier 
across the Atlantic was only the beginning of the problem. 
He must be accompanied and followed continuously by 
equipment, food, ammunition. 

I had figures derived from England’s experience in the 
Boer War, when several hundred thousand soldiers were 
sent oversea and maintained at a foreign base. The figures 
showed how many tons of shipping each soldier required. 
Making allowance for a difference in distance and multi- 
plying that by a million showed how many tons of shipping 
would be required to transport and maintain an American 
army in France. 

We knew approximately how many tons of shipping 
were available in the world, and how it was engaged. 
A great part of it was already employed in vitally neces- 
sary war work—carrying food and raw materials to Eng- 
land and the Continent, and so on. That work must go 
on. There was no surplus of shipping in sight for the pro- 
visioning of an American army in France. 

No surplus was coming into sight. The Germans claimed 
that they were sinking 800,000 tons a month. The 
British Government published a weekly statement of sub- 
marine operations, but the statement said nothing on the 
crucial point of number of tons sunk. That in itself indi- 
cated a bad situation; for democratic governments of the 
people, by the people and for the people practice pitiless 
publicity regarding their own affairs when the news is 
flattering. When the news is bad they disguise or con- 
ceal it—in order to keep up the public’s morale. The old 
Whisky Trust, I believe, used to do the same thing—in 
order to keep up the morale of the bulls until the insiders 
had unloaded. 

In fact, submarines were then sinking ships as fast as 
Ally and American yards were turning them out, or faster. 
On paper it looked extremely discouraging. Long after- 
wards it transpired that we four amateur strategists at a 
club table had some very distinguished company abroad. 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg have published their books on 
the war. They had it figured out to a dot that America 
couldn’t possibly get an army into France in time to do any 
good. Hindenburg seems indignant about it still. He care- 
fully added two and two, but the Yankees played some 
sort of hocus-pocus on him, so that the answer turned out 
to be twenty-two instead of four. 

Hight months from the day of our gloomy figuring more 
than 1,000,000 American soldiers were in France,: with 
grub and powder—within eleven months, more than 
2,000,000. As a war measure the United States Govern- 
ment built, and bought, 11,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping. Toget the meaning of that figure recall that Germany 
before the war had the world’s second largest merchant 
marine, but it comprised only 5,250,000 tons. 


An Eighty Per Cent Depreciation 


EFORE the war, you remember, the American flag on 

merchant ships had nearly disappeared from the sea; 
we were in the tail of the procession. The latest issue of 
Lloyd’s Register gives the steamship procession this way: 
British merchant fleet, 18,000,000 tons; American—goy- 
ernment owned and privately owned—14,000,000 tons; 
French, 3,000,000 tons; Dutch and Norwegian, under 
2,000,000 tons. In three years we jumped from the tail of 
the procession almost to the head—a tremendous achieve- 
ment, of which we are duly entitled to brag. 

Finally we got the ships by applying American notions 
to shipbuilding—standardizing production on the big- 
scale American plan. Instead of building each particular 
part for each particular boat we made standardized parts 
in a hundred scattered factories and assembled them in the 
yards. At the height we were turning out completed 
cargo boats ready for service in thirty-five to sixty days 
from the keel laying. Mistakes were made. In the war 
rush some of these ships were poorly built. But we got the 
tonnage. 

This government-owned fleet of 11,000,000 tons cost, 
first and last, $3,500,000,000. Probably it could not be dis- 
posed of at auction now for one-fifth that sum. It includes 
300 wood and concrete vessels that are probably junk and 
ought to be scrapped forthwith, for they lie idle eating 
their crank heads off in upkeep. For months, at this writ- 
ing, the fleet has been costing the Treasury a deficit of 
$20,000,000 every thirty days, or much more than half 
what all our public schools cost. 

The fleet was built primarily as awar measure. The cost 
should be charged up to war and forgotten. The present 
extremely demoralized state of the shipping industry is a 


world condition for which nobody in particular is responsi- 
ble. The world over, 10,000,000 tons of ships are lying idle 
for lack of cargoes. Probably those in service are barely 
earning operating expenses. The other day new steel cargo 
boats were sold in England at thirty-six dollars a ton. Ifa 
true balance sheet were struck and the wooden ships were 
scrapped, the total investment in our government-owned 
steel steamers would run over $300 a ton. 

The cost is a war cost. The present shipping depression 
is chargeable to nobody. But for more than two and a half 
years since the close of the war—the armistice having been 
signed in November, 1918—the Government has been 
operating this great merchant fleet through the Shipping 
Board and its subsidiary, the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. I wish to indicate briefly what that has meant. 
Twenty-six months of government operation of railroads 
let the Treasury in for a loss of $1,800,000,000, according 
to Senator Cummins’ recent estimate. No exact figure is 
available for government operation of ships, but the pic- 
ture is the same. 

With the same ingredients—government, or political, 
management of a business—you will always get the same 
picture. Mixing business and politics does the politics no 
good and simply ruins the business. 


The Deficit Tracked to its Lair 


USINESS is management; not a plant or a set of rules, 

butmen. Plant and rules are only a business on paper. 
In debate the other day Chairman Good, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, remarked with evident exas- 
peration: 

“The Emergency Fleet Corporation is the greatest cor- 
poration in the world. It has more than $3,000,000,000 of 
property. The administration of this greatest corporation 
in the world calls for executive ability of the highest order; 
yet, strange to say, from the time of its very inception we 
have had change after change in its executive head. We had 
Denman and Goethals and Schwab and Piez and Payne 
and Benson and others, and how in the name of common 
sense can you have anything except disorder and failure 
and loss all along the line when you are changing drivers 
every six months?”’ 

The first chairman of the Shipping Board was William 
D. Denman, a distinguished lawyer of San Francisco. He 
and General Goethals, who was manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, couldn’t agree. Both resigned. The 
President than transferred Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, 
from the Federal Trade Commission to the chairmanship 
of the Shipping Board and Rear Admiral Capps was made 
manager of the Fleet Corporation. But in November, 1917, 
Rear Admiral Harris succeeded Rear Admiral Capps as 
head of the Fleet Corporation. A month later Rear Admiral 
Harris resigned and Charles Piez was put in charge of con- 
struction, under Charles M. Schwab. That arrangement 
lasted through the remainder of the war. In July, 1919, 
Mr. Hurley resigned and was succeeded by John Barton 
Payne, a distinguished lawyer of Chicago. 

Recently Senator King said, perhaps with some senatorial 
license, that Judge Payne found ‘‘chaos and confusion 
worse confounded and an orgy of waste and extrava- 
gance’’; also that the new chairman labored diligently to 
introduce order and economy and would have chopped off 
“a thousand’’ superfluous heads—only, unfortunately, 
just as he might have been getting the job in hand he was 
transferred to the cabinet. This happened in March, 1920, 
seven months after his appointment. From that time until 
June, 1921, the greatest corporation in the world was in a 
state which a senator described as ‘‘adrift.’’ 

Admiral Benson was appointed chairman. For a good 
while there was only one other member of the board. 
Admiral Benson’s appointment, I believe, was regarded as 
temporary; but his incumbency continued for about 
fifteen months. During that time, it is true, there was a 
national election and a change of administration; but 
national elections and changes of administration are stand- 
ing features of government. 

Changing drivers of the greatest corporation in the 
world every six months is a bit fast, even for politics. But 
government management, political management, is always 
doing that sort of thing. It can afford to, for it has the 
theoretically bottomless resources of the national treasury 
to draw upon. Business doesn’t leave greatest corporations 
in the world adrift for a year and a quarter. The bank- 
ruptcy court gets them before that. 

For two years after the armistice there was an ex- 
traordinary boom in shipping. Ocean freight rates were 
still, in the main, war-high, and cargoes were plentiful. 


Privately managed British merchant fleets. 
net profits running to 20, 30 and even 40 
their capital stock. Whether our huge 
operated merchant fleet ever made a real 
time during this great boom, I don’t know, 
much that anybody else knows. 

Profits were talked about. Large figures y 
about, apparently with official sanction. Un 
there were long periods when receipts from theo 
vessels much outran the immediate out-of-p 
working the ships—without taking into ae 
overhead expense, insurance, repairs, dep 
other items which a true balance sheet m 
account. 

Eliminating the wood and concrete vessels thi 
ment fleet comprised over 9,000,000 tons of s 
mostly new. Nothing within biggest gunshi 
fleet avas ever before managed from one o 
famous fleets under a single management, lik 
and the White Star, are mere pygmies beside it 
this huge fleet did make a profit during an u 
boom in shipping is a question of some impo: 
order to find out I seek the fountainhead 
information—a handsomely printed pamphle 
entitled Fourth Annual Report of the United 
ping Board, Year Ending June 30, 1920—a 
that covered the cream of the boom. 

This pamphlet, you understand, is the 
annual report to the owners, the stockhold 
me. If it were the annual report of the man 
railroad or a steel mill I should expect to f 
beginning, a clear, detailed, tabular report of 
loss for the year. In this government-manage 
report there is no statement whatever of profit 
the year. To this particular greatest corpora 
world profit and loss appears to be a quite neg 
detail, not worth mentioning. 

Having looked through the report in vain I 
index and discover this entry: ‘Expenses 
from the operation of vessels; appendix, p 
hibit B.”” That looks promising, so I turn to 
and discover that exhibit B in part four consi 
line table headed ‘‘Statement to show the o 
transactions by classes of activities from 
June 30, 1920.” And the column caption C 
Vessels shows this: 


Revenues ..<..y: 4: e¥ cr 5 2 ten sims 4) 2c ee 5 
Less expenses ..0. j..scc05 os «cae 2 Oe 1 


Net outcome ©. 6.c0:6i5%6 00.0 0 «0s oer . 


As a small and bewildered merchant once 
under like circumstances, “‘By gracious! 
won’t subtract!”’ 


Where the Billion Went 


EARCHING farther through the appendix 
detailed table, from which it appears that 
above $817,271,542 consisted of revenue from 
charters, while the direct out-of-pocket expense 
of voyages and charter hire were only, in ro 
$536,000,000—which would leave a hands 
But there were general expenses exceeding 
insurance cost $140,000,000, depreciation te 
000, and so on, until the total amounted t 
$1,000,000,000; and the net outcome of op 
sels from inception to June 30,°1920, w 
$185,000,000. | 
Putting a one-eyed—not to say blind—pr 
account over in the appendix is also an inciden 
management. Business subsists on profits; the 
breath. Naturally in a business concern’s rep¢ 
loss gets first consideration. But government 
real concern with profits, for they are of no rea 
to it. 
After resigning from the Shipping Board 
wrote a book about merchant marine. In it he 
mentions a very important handicap under W! 
ment ships labored during the boom—thus: 
“The Shipping Board is faithfully operating 
of vessels in forty-one definite ocean trade roi 
nite schedules, and through its private operat 
agers it is supplying tonnage for new busine 
voyages whenever a reasonably full cargois 0 
theless up to the early part of 1920, when th 
American ships frequently sail half loaded 
invariably return empty, while foreign vessel 
same routes always sail. away from America 
full cargoes and usually have something in tl 
the inbound voyage.” _ 
Mr. Hurley blames this on American busine 
ing, “If our exporters and importers are goin 


ts to continue giving preference to foreign vessels 
yn country’s direct trade we can never expect to 
merchant marine of our own. Even the United 
sasury would soon go into bankruptcy trying to 
ips without cargoes.” 
on’t imagine that American citizens engaged in 
yade formed a malevolent conspiracy for the 
f ruining their own country’s merchant marine 
ting the merchant marine of other countries. 
they were as anxious to have a flourishing Amer- 
ant marine as any other citizens were. 
et is no more a merchant-marine business than a 
y of printing presses is a newspaper or a job- 
usiness. It is only a business on paper. The 
personnel, the selling organization, trade connec- 
Jwill must be added before it becomes a real 
An Englishman has a printing plant on A Street; 
n selling to you a long while; he knows how you 
rork done; you know what you can depend upon 
trading with him has become part of your 
l routine. Government sets up a printing shop 
et, doing equally good work at equal prices. 
ugh you are probably you will not hunt up the 
it shop. It must come around and sell itself to 


companies were in the shipping business for 
; while we were largely out of it. They built not 
;, but trade connections, habits, experience— 
e, seasoned selling organization for the market- 
r services. When a bale of goods was ready to 
were at the door—the familiar expressman, 
ow the bale was to be handled, fitting into the 
iabits. J 


Politics and the Taxpayer 


T—four walls and machinery or a hull and ma- 
y—is not a business, but only an instrument for 
[here must be trade connections, salesmanship, 
yefore it becomes a business. Business isn’t 
men—trained, experienced, competent, ener- 
if the business flourishes. The foreign shipping 
ms were keyed up to profit; they were hustling 
3s because, by and large, the man anywhere 
ine who didn’t get and hold trade lost his job. 
can organization, by and large, was keyed up to 
‘that can be called a key. It made no real differ- 
organization whether there was a profit or a loss, 
was a loss the Treasury was at hand to absorb it. 
Certainly the Shipping Board did 
seek business. It established agencies 
in many foreign cities. And the other 
day there was quite a sensation in 
Congress when it transpired that a 
large part of these foreign agents were 


foreigners—many of them, indeed, British; and the British, 
as everybody knows, are our chief competitors in shipping! 
Congress spilled considerable patriotic indignation over 
that—naturally, for Congress is thinking politics, not busi- 
ness. Needing, say, a shipping agent in Genoa to handle 
Italian exports, the political idea would be to select a 
sturdy, 100 per cent American resident of Emporia, Kansas. 
That’s politics every time. 

Two and a half years ago, when war ended, the question 
naturally arose, What to do with this huge government- 
owned merchant fleet? Chairman Hurley—with a quite 
intimate knowledge of government operation—apparently 
wanted to get the ships into private hands. Congress, fac- 
ing mountainous deficits from government operation of 
railroads, presently wanted to get the Government out of 
the shipping business. Yet for two years and a half very 
little was done in that direction. 

Chairman Good, of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, declares that his committee was constantly urging the 
Shipping Board to sell vessels when there was a prime 
market for ships at high prices—even threatening to cut 
off appropriations unless more ships were sold. Senator 
King charges that many officials of the Shipping Board 
consistently worked to block the sale of vessels when there 
was a strong demand for ships at high prices; and the 
senator adds bitterly, ‘“‘The more government ships, the 
more government jobs.” 

Rather odd, isn’t it, that when the owners and congres- 
sional directors of the greatest corporation in the world 
wanted to sell the corporation’s property, a coterie of 
subordinate officers could frustrate that purpose? That 
may happen in politics. It doesn’t happen in business. 

In passing, you may recall that Chairman Payne once 
negotiated the sale of various government ships, including 
the big German liner Leviathan, for $29,000,000. A great 
clamor arose. Some amateur critics said the ships were 
worth three times $29,000,000. Mr. Hearst got out an 
injunction. The sale was stopped—for which the pro- 
spective purchasers are now thanking their lucky stars. 
The Leviathan is still tied to a Hoboken dock, placidly 
running up large monthly bills for maintenance. Probably 
it couldn’t be given away at present. That also is an inci- 
dent of government ownership. 

Of course Congress could have forced the sale of ships 
when there was a good market. But they could never have 
been sold at what they cost the Government. Congress 
wanted the Shipping Board to sell them—a Democratic 
board. The loss would then be chargeable to the Demo- 
crats. How anything will look in a balance sheet is always 
a secondary consideration with Congress. The first con- 
sideration is how it will look in a campaign poster. Dodg- 
ing responsibility in a critical situation and nimbly keeping 
in a position to pass the buck is politics’ first thought. 
Making decisions and assuming responsibility for them is 
the first word in business. 


HAVE A HEART! 
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Some ships were sold—to the poignant regret of the 
purchasers, who paid down a part of the purchase price 
and gave the Government a lien on the vessels for the 
remainder. Other ships were operated by the board on 
what it calls the allocation plan. That means, in fine, that 
the ship is handed over to an allocatee, or agent, who 
invests no capital, assumes no responsibility, but receives 
a commission of 5 per cent on all outbound cargoes and 
21% per cent on allinbound cargoes. When cargoes dwindled 
and rates fell this made a pleasant situation for the allo- 
catee. He got his 5 per cent on such cargoes as he could 
find at such rates as were offered, and the Government 
pocketed the loss on running the ship. 


The Time to Rub it In 


UT it made an exceedingly disagreeable situation for 
various purchasers of government ships who had in- 
vested their capital in the vessels and had to pay the Govern- 
ment interest on the deferred installments, besides meeting 
the expense of operating the vessels out of their own pockets. 
In competition with them, on the same trade routes— 
in some cases at least—were allocatees of government 
ships, who had nothing invested, no charges to meet and 
whose operating losses were handed on to the Government. 
You can see at a glance how painfully one-sided such com- 
petition must be. Several such purchasers had to default on 
their payments to the Government, and were thrown into 
bankruptcy, the ships being taken away from them. 
Senator King said in June that he knew of one law firm 
that was handling eight or ten such bankruptcy cases. But 
it is not necessary—or reasonable, I think—to assume that 
this was part of a conspiracy by Shipping 
Board officials to discourage private own- aa 
ership of vessels. It had that effect; but (s 
I suppose it is chargeable to the general 
muddle. I presume all sensible people 
have had aplenty of government opera- 
tion—for the time being. Therefore I 
consider this an excellent time to rub 
it in. Government is a political concern 
through and through. It 
thinks politics and acts 
politics. It will ruin any 
business that it attempts 
to manage, so far as the 
business is ruinable. 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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Mr. Millburn’s Eyes Were Fixed on Tess. 


ESS’ father was a handsome man, and like most 
" [Mnanasome men he was inclined to make a fool of him- 

self whenever the ladies were concerned. From his 
father he had inherited the business of Merwyn, Inc., and 
so that you may better understand the adventures which 
presently befell poor Tess we will first glance in the win- 
dows of Merwyn, Inc., in the palmy days of that once 
exclusive firm. 

Twenty-five years ago, if on a certain afternoon you had 
been walking along a certain side street in the Murray Hill 
section of New York you would have come to one of those 
rich-looking little jewelry stores where the windows are 
set out like altars in the Temple of Beauty. In the center, 
for instance, you would have seen a creamy velvet form, 
made in the image of a woman’s breast, and on this form, 
without lettering or figures, was a diamond necklace of 
such exquisite fire that it might just as well have been 
accompanied by a written guaranty to make the feminine 
breath grow tremulous and the feminine heart go pitter- 
patter, pitter-patter, like rain on a canvas roof. 

This necklace in itself was enough to kindle hope and 
excite vain yearnings; but around it, as the stars around 
Polaris, were other twinkling constellations — earrings 
which might have done duty for the Gemini, brooches to 
represent the Corona Borealis, solitaires with the white fire 
of the Virgin’s Gem, bar pins that might have reminded 
you of the sword belt of Orion. In short, it was a window 
to warm the imagination, but probably no one viewed it 
quite so earnestly as the shopgirls and clerks who paused 
for a minute night and morning; shopgirls with turned 
petticoats who still dreamed of the time when romance, 
taken at its flood, would float them into Fifth Avenue man- 
sions, and down-at-heel clerks who still clung to the future 
and knew that they had within them the makings of great 
men. 

The jewels themselves, however, were only part of the 
show. Back of the window was a partition of inlaid 
mahogany bearing the chaste bronze letters ‘“Merwyn, 
Inc.,” and over this partition Tess’ father was sometimes 
seen—classical features, beautiful brown eyes, drooping 
mustache and all—a fitting high priest to serve at such a 
shrine. At that time Tess was but a baby and wouldn’t 
have understood the shopgirls’ comments even if she had 
been there to hear them. “‘Say, Mame, honest,” said one 
on the evening of the day which we have chosen, “ain’t he 
the handsomest thing you ever seen in pants?” 

“Huh-huh,” said Mame. “Gee, Gert, look! He’s rub- 
bering right at us!”’ 

Star dust in the window and Apollo beyond. Is it any 
wonder that the girls often stopped there? When those 
two had gone Apollo smoothed his mustache and looked 
at the clock. 


**You Must Have Been Eating Something That Doesn’t Agree With You,’’ He Said 


“T’ll leave you to close up, Bannerman,” he said to his 
assistant. ‘‘ My little girl’s birthday to-day, and I prom- 
ised to take her a present.” 

He picked up a large cardboard box, and half an hour 
later he entered one of the new apartment houses on River- 
side Drive; but when he opened the door of Apartment 
51, instead of being received by joyous laughter, he heard 
nothing but the muffled weeping of a broken-hearted 
child in one of the bedrooms. 

“What on earth is the matter?’’ he asked the maid. 

“T simply can’t keep her quiet, sir,’’ she replied. “ Mrs. 
Merwyn hasn’t been well enough to go out to-day, and 
she’s taken it into her head that she isn’t going to get a 
present.” 

Tess’ father opened one of the bedroom doors, and there 
lying on the rug with her arms clasped around a woolly 
bear as big as herself he saw an atom of humanity offering 
up an incoherent jeremiad that the prophet himself might 
well have envied. At hearing the door open the atom put 
on a louder pedal, and presently, probably wanting to see 
what impression her music was making, she turned around 
a face which was red from weeping and stricken with 
mortal woe. 

“What a noise!’’ said Mr. Merwyn, frowning. “I’ve a 
good mind to give this talking doll to some other little girl 
and let you ery all night.’ 

A talking doll! At the words the tempest ceaséd, the 
rain stopped, and two large forget-me-nots first opened 
wide and then began to twinkle in the sunbeams. 

“Dolly!” exclaimed the atom. ‘‘Gimme!”’ 

True to immemorial form, you see, even in miniature— 
such was Tess, the heroine of our story. 


II 


ELHAM MERWYN had chosen his wife for three 

reasons—first because she had piqued him, second be- 
cause of her delicate beauty and third because of her 
family. It wasn’t a rich family, but it was very old, and 
the maiden aunt who had brought up Tess’ mother prob- 
ably thought that, reénforced by the Merwyn money, the 
family might take a new lease of life and rise again like the 
phoenix. 

“T must warn you of one thing, though,” this aunt had 
told him. “Ethel isn’t strong. Conceivably she may even 
become an invalid. I hope not—we all hope not, but of 
course we do not know.” 

“Invalid or not,” said Pelham, “TI shall love her just the 
same.” 

It was his grand romance—e pluribus unuwm—and he 
never lived a prouder day than the one in which ‘he 
endowed his name and all his worldly goods upon the tall, 
quiet girl who stood by his side in pearly splendor—and 


almost seemed as much a strange 
on the day when he had met he 

Tess was the first child, an 
said she took after her mother, | 
Claude—a quiet limb, and 
who slyly put his thumb in 
whenever he thought himself y 
and looked as though he were * 
ing up secret designs. 

And last came Dérothy, so 
Doll, who, everybody said, | 
of her father. When she was ¢ 
to understand this she smiled 
scious pride and tossed her cur 
as to say, ‘“‘That’s me!”’ 

Mrs. Merwyn didn’t smile, th 
looked vaguely troubled, as thou; 
learning one of those obscure 
which life alone can be the tea 
then she wasn’t much given t 
Every week she seemed to gro 
pearlier, her eyes looking bigg 
the whiteness of her cheeks. ¥V 
not some premonition warned 
seemed to take Tess into a siler 
ship, the business of the firm be} 
after little Claude and Dorothy 
the precepts which our heroine. 
this time would probably amuse 
child. 

“Always think of others fi 
was one of them. ‘Never forget 
are two sides to every question”- 
another. And because Tess re 
after her mother, it wasn’t long b 
thoughts as these had almost 
part of her nature. 

Nor did her old-fashioned tra 
there. As soon as her arms 7 
enough her mother began to t 
play the harp, a noble instrument in son 
gold which was an heirloom of the family and 
corner of the drawing-room. 

As the years passed by Tess’ father seeme 
handsomer, and also fonder of the good opini 
ladies. If he hadn’t wished to shine so brightl 
eyes he might have admitted to his wife, at le 
business was beginning to emulate the Roma J 
the time immortalized by Gibbon—was begin 
cline and fall. Retrenchment might have saved 
retrenchment in Pelham Merwyn’s eyes meant 
luster for himself, and he wouldn’t stand for { 
vanitatis—more than one has stepped this ¥ 
bankruptcy court. 

Thinking it over afterward, Tess’ father al ] 
sigh of relief when he reflected that his wife ney 
She hadn’t been well for months, had become 
ever, her eyes larger and darker, the harp in 
more neglected. And then one dreadful morning 
was fifteen years old at the time, made her fir, 
ance with sorrow, the greatest sorrow that ca 
any girl’s life. 

A few weeks later it seemed like an anticlim 
father told her the other bad news. Mer 
gone out of business. Bellamy & Co. had boug ; 
There was nothing left. To be exact, there w: 
nothing, but Pelham didn’t go into many detai 

“We shall have to leave here,” he said, 
room and looking gaunt for the first time in T 
“T—I’ve taken a position with Bellamy & C 
much—only forty dollars a week, but of course 
something better soon. Do you know how much 
costing to run this apartment?” 

“A lot, I’m sure,” she quietly nodded. 

“A thousand a month. The rent alone is f 
I’m going in now to tell the servants that we 
up, and then I shall have to look around for a fi 
that brings up another question which has beer 
me. Do you think—do you think you could lo 
children for a while—till—well, say, till I find 
else?”’ 

Uneasy visions of somebody else flitted thr 
mind. 

“Oh, I’m sure I could!” she earnestly answere 
ing as well as she could for the lump that had ¢ 
her throat. ‘‘Don’t—please don’t look for anyt 

“Well,” he said, staring at her, “we can t 
while and see 2 

After he had gone Tess went over to the co 
the gold-and-ebon instrument ruled as queen, 
her cheek against its frame she lightly touch 
here and there, caressing them more than pla 


2 


st us say, she were asking a gentle question and 
to the almost inaudible golden hum that seemed 
»her. She felt better then; but late that night 
house was still she suddenly found herself awake 
ig up into the darkness. 
body else!” she was thinking. ‘Oh, he never, 
Id!” 

III 
her quiet ways, Tess at heart had always been a 
little madam, and it wasn’t exactly a red-letter 
+ life when they finally moved to the place which 
»had found for them. It was on the fourth floor 
house which was situated on one of those streets 
generally afflicted with the word ‘‘respectable.”’ 
gle children roller-skated and shouted to one an- 
oss the asphalt. Respectable ash cans stood on 
‘alks till nearly noon. A respectable smell of fried 
liver and bacon was generally floating around the 
{ a respectable janitor’s wife, who sneezed every 
wind blew, had a sovereign cure for colds which 
she hiccups and caused her to throw milk bottles 
1e back fence when respectable cats came out at 
yerenade the moon. 
3, however, in most old houses a spark of comfort 
inextinguishable, and when the furniture was 
dthe pictures hung Tess began to warm up to her 
3, partly perhaps because she was to be the mis- 
,. The front room and one of the bedrooms had 
‘laces in them—prizes which Riverside Drive had 
jsessed—and on either side of the mantel in the 
n was a built-in bookcase, the contribution of a 
tenant who hadn’t taken them away. The rooms 
e, the walls high, the windows and doors had 
; and although much of their furniture had to be 
+ kept the things which they liked the best and 
» weeding helpful. Over the front-room mantel 
del of a ship inclosed in glass, 
jose rigging and straining sails 
) breathe the spirit of adven- f 
\ystery; and in a shadowy Shi 
pon and faded gilt, stood the 
sirloom like a ghost in lace 
|\t from an age long past who 
_a mission | 
st be ac- 
ed before 
ve its rest. 
; Tess had 
i despair 
| began to 
, she was 
\L to a load 
‘is beyond 
ir to pull. 
latmeal 
the milk 
ver, the 
either too 
io soft, the 
as thick, 
iras sulky, 
idn’t mind 
»ven when 
( to adopt 
‘epaid her 
i by sharp- 
| claws on 
of the sofa and 
11e upholstery look 
ith it had been 
( with a woolly 
13. One day, after 
jner first attempt 
/eak, she was open- 
(door to let the 
ow out when she 
irself face to face 
i woman who lived 
—a pink, pretty 
(man who was get- 
in years, but who 
( pleasure in wear- 
lettish hats and 
little when the 
2 was fine. 
1” she said to Tess. 
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ng burning?” 

*nodded poor Tess, one side of her face splotched 
the heat of the broiler. ‘It’s our steak. I never 
before.” 

ch the ladies can weigh each other in the balance 
ut if anything is wanting, and then they smiled, 
ant smile and the other shy and somewhat 
th crimson. 

mind if I come in,” continued the woman who 
irs, “and let you thee how I do mine?” 


Doll Could be a Young Whirt=« 
wind in Long Silk Stockings, 
All Eyelashes, Laughter and 

Sprightly Repartee,and it Wasn't Long Be 
fore Freddy Was Eating From Her Hand 


“TI wish you would,” said Tess almost with tearful 
gratitude. 

Fortunately she had ruined only half the steak, and while 
the other half was broiling properly the visitor introduced 
herself. She was Mrs. Brackett, a widow, whose husband 
had been a sea captain. She lived alone except when her 
sister came to stay with her, and she loved to cook. 
Before they parted she and Tess were friends, and seldom 
a day passed when Mrs. Brackett didn’t drop in, smilingly 
lisping, to see how Tess was getting on. 

Things began to improve after that. The oatmeal 
learned to burn not, the milk to boil not, the eggs to cook 
to a turn, the coffee to become nectar; and after a few 
sharp cuffs on the side of the head puss learned to purr with- 
out calisthenic exercises and kept his claws to himself. Even 
Claude and Doll fell into line. Tess became the custodian 
of Claude’s pocket money, with power to bestow or with- 
hold. And when Doll was cheeky Tess wouldn’t curl her 
hair the next morning—a lesson which only had to be 
repeated twice. 

The months and then the years went rolling by, and 
Tess began to develop into one of those quiet little house- 
keepers who have probably done more for the world than 
all the rest of the human race put together. She could 
never quite understand Claude, though, who grew more 
and more secretive with the passing years; and her father 
caused her many an anxious hour. 

He was still as handsome as ever, Wenn 
and though time was silvering Sh ONS 


his hair, if anything it only added to his appearance. Let- 
ters began to arrive for him in scented envelopes—letters 
which he read with a flattered smile when he thought that 
Tess wasn’t watching him. Tempo increasing, the letters 
came more frequently until there was one every day—and, 
oh, how Tess’ heart sank when she heard the postman bring- 
ing these mezsages from a possible somebody else! Then 
ritardo set in. The scented envelopes came less and less 
often, and a crescendo of square salmon-colored ones took 
their place. These in turn were superseded by mottled 
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affairs with a monogram on the flap. Tess didn’t worry so 
much then; but somehow after that, whenever she thought 
of her father, she had an uneasy feeling that life occa- 
sionally presents a puzzle which it were better to leave 
unsolved. : 
Iv 
| pnp thus by the gentlemen of the family, Tess 
turned her affections upon Doll, sewing for her, look- 
ing after her, dressing her like a little princess, curling her 
hair, going without shoes so that Doll could have an extra 
pair, and waiting on her, as the saying goes, hand and 
foot. 

Doll developed a gift for drawing, and Tess encouraged 
her to the top of her bent. Not only that, but when the 
younger sister reached her eighteenth birthday Tess 
dressed her in her finest and sent her to call on the rich 
old aunt after whom she had been named. Doll stayed all 
day and came home with her eyes shining at the wonderful 
things she had seen at Aunt Dorothy’s. 

“And she’s promised to pay for my. drawing lessons!”’ 
she crowed. ‘Any school I want to go to! M-m-m, Tess, 
I wish we lived in a house like that instead of this poky 
little hole!” 

Tess felt a wound—so much she had done to make the 
place comfortable—but her spirit of fairness burned as 
brightly within her as ever. 

“T suppose it’s only natural,”’ she thought. “Young 
girls like nice things. I know I did.” 

With the same gift of seeing the other side, she ex- 
cused Claude when he began to stay out till eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night. 

“T suppose it’s only natural,’ she thought. “If I were 
a young man I’d probably like to know what was going 

on in the world myself. I’m afraid 
it’s pretty dull for him at times up 
here.” 

Then Doll began taking evening 
lessons in drawing three nights a 
week, and gradually her other nights 
were spent with girls who wore silk 
smocks in the evening and thought 
nothing of bobbing their hair or show- 
“ ‘| ing their knees when they sat down. 

i “Of course it makes 
it lonesome for me,” 
thought Tess, ‘“‘but I 
suppose it’s only nat- 
ural. As mamma used 
to say, there are two 
sides to everything, and 
I mustn’t let my side 
stand in Doll’s way.” 

Thus consoling her- 
self, Tess grew quieter 
than ever—a gentle lit- 
tle housewife long be- 
fore her time. Now and 
then when her father 
and Mrs. Brackett 
were joking together— 
widows and widowers 
generally being good 
company when they 
meet—she would 
vaguely ask herself how 
she would like it if Mrs. 
Brackett became that 
somebody else whom 
she had always feared. 

“T don’t know,”’ she 


thought. ‘It would 
have seemed awful— 
Oni clenmies: With Marist 


Brackett is so nice— 
andsafe, somehow. And 
then again, if she took 
care of dad perhaps I’d 
be able to do some- 
thing—for myself.”’ 
Which was vague 
enough, indeed, but her 
next thought was 
clearer. ‘‘I’m nearly 
twenty-three,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘I’ll be an old 
maid before I know it.” 

It wasn’t long after this when, in rapid succession, three 
things happened, as three deaths will sometimes occur in a 
single family, or three dishes are smashed before the break- 
age stops. 

One evening as Claude was going out he happened to 
say to his sisters, as matter-of-fact as you please, “I sup- 
pose I might as well tell you—I’m going to get married 
next week.” 

Tess and Doll stared at each other. Doll was getting 
ready to go out herself, and after they had said the things 
which any two sisters would have said under the circum- 
stances, Doll added: ‘‘The funny part of it is, Nell 
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Shindler and I have just about decided to start up a studio 
if we can find the money. I’m going to see Aunt Dorothy 
about it to-morrow. Of course you know I’ve got to have 
a studio sometime, Tess,” she continued, half in answer 
to her sister’s pleading look, “if I ever expect to make big 
money. I might as well be dead and buried as stay here.” 

They were hard blows, but true to her training, as soon 
as she was alone Tess tremulously began to look for the 
other side. 

“‘Tsuppose it’s only natural—about Claude,’’shethought. 
“Tf he’s found a girl that he really and truly loves, I sup- 
pose it’s better for him to marry her now than to keep her 
waiting—and waiting. And Doll too. When you come to 
think of it, a girl who is studying illustrating ought to 
have the right kind of a place, where the light is right and 
models can come and things like that. Of course I shall 
be awfully lonesome, but I mustn’t let that stand in the 
way of other people’s happiness.” 

The third thing that happened, though, was an event 
of a different color. When her father came in that evening 
he heard the news at first with interest and then with 
growing abstraction. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “‘You’ll be pretty lonesome—for a 
time. Er—that reminds me, Tess. I’d like to invite a 
couple of friends here for dinner some night before long. 
Er—very particular friends. I’d like to make a good im- 
pression if we could. Do you think you could manage it 
all right?” 

Even at that distance Tess vonld feel it in the air. 

“Are they—men?”’ she asked. 

“One is. It’s—well, it’s brother and sister, and the 
sister is a very clever woman. I’m sure you’ll like her 
when you see her—a remarkable woman, remarkable in 
every way.” 

Tess turned as though to close the window. 

“Tt’s come,” she told herself, drawing a deep breath as 
the cool air struck her cheek. 

“It’s somebody else! She’s turning up at last!” 
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N A WAY, one distraction helped Tess to bear the 

others. When Claude got married, the Sunday after he 
had warned his sisters of the coming event, Tess didn’t 
worry over it half so much as she might have done, be- 
cause she had so much else on her mind. Claude had man- 
aged his affair as slyly as he did everything else. Unknown 
to his family, he had rented a flat in Brooklyn, had fur- 
nished it partly on his savings and partly on the install- 
ment plan, and on Sunday afternoon he simply appeared 
before Tess and Doll with a bright-eyed girl on his arm 
and as simply introduced her as his wife. 

“TI don’t like her,” said Doll after they had gone. 

“But you must, dear,’’ said Tess. ‘‘I thought she was 
very nice, myself.”’ 


‘“‘No class,”’ said Doll, busy with her own packing. ‘‘No 
lines. Just like Claude, though, to go off and do a thing 
like that.” 


The day before, Doll and Nell Shindler had found a 
wonderful studio near Washington Square, and Aunt 
Dorothy being amenable they had rented it the same eve- 
ning and were to move into it the next day. 

“Say, Tess,’”’ said Doll, “‘do you want to do something 
awfully sweet for me?”’ 

Inwardly Tess quailed—knowing the signs very well— 
but outwardly she smiled a little, knowing just as well that 
she was going to do whatever was asked. 

“Will you let me borrow the harp for a while?’ con- 
tinued Doll in her best wheedling manner. ‘“‘It would 
make a dandy prop and would help me in my sketches.” 

“Tt would look nice—in the studio,” thought Tess, see- 
ing the other side, as ever, “‘and besides, it would remind 
her ” She didn’t trust herself to finish that, even to 
herself, for seldom had she missed her mother as much as 
in the last few days. ‘‘All right, dear,’’ she said aloud. 
“Only you must promise to be careful of it.’ 

The harp went the next afternoon, and oh, how empty 
the apartment seemed without it! It was bad enough 
without Claude and Doll, but Tess had gradually become 
accustomed to missing those two. But when the old 
heirloom followed them, swaying down the stairs like a 
figure from a bygone age making its last adieus 

That was on Tuesday. On the Thursday evening of the 
same week Tess’ father brought his company home. When 
he had first told her of the day they were coming she had 
had a moment of mutiny, and dim notions of a badly 
cooked dinner, badly served, had floated in her mind. But 
as every woman knows, there is no pride any keener than 
the pride of good housekeeping, and all day Wednesday 
and Thursday Tess worked and planned for the honor of 
the family. The windows were washed, the silver was 
polished, the place was cleaned till it shone again, the 
dinner was cooked to perfection; and when her father 
finally appeared on Thursday evening with his two guests 
Tess was wearing her prettiest dress, and to look at her 
then you would never have dreamed that such a shy, quiet 
little lady had lately been down on her knees scrubbing the 
kitchen linoleum or on her feet had been causing such 
culinary wonders to perform. 
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“This is my daughter Tessie,” her father announced. 
“Tessie, these are my very good friends, Miss Millburn 
and Mr. Millburn.” 

Mr. Millburn was the nearest, and Tess looked at him 
the first—perhaps because he mattered the least. He wasa 
gallant-looking man with a flowing mustache and im- 
perial, and when he smiled he showed a set of very white 
teeth—probably much as Mr. Murdstone first smiled at 
David Copperfield. 

“T am charmed to meet you,”’ said he. 

Miss Millburn stepped forward then—energetic, ca- 
pable, perfumed and undeniably handsome in a bold sort of 
way. For one thing, she was wearing a moleskin cape, one 
of those romantic vampish effects—a cape which, it hap- 
pened, Tess had long wished for in secret. For another 
thing, she had slipped her right hand out of her glove, and 
diamonds glittered from three of her fingers. For another 
thing, she had that air of ‘‘I have eaten bigger canaries 
than you; but don’t be alarmed, my little dear, I’m all fed 
up just now,” which every young woman understands so 
well. 

And for a final item, she was a most pronounced bru- 
nette, while Tess was more of a blonde, and every girl who 
has blue eyes and fair hair will know what that means. 

“IT am charmed to meet your little daughter, Pelham,”’ 
she said, half turning as she patted Tess’ hand. As 
though for good measure then, Miss Millburn playfully 
patted Mr. Merwyn’s hand, too, and playfully added: 
“Do I smell something to eat?” 

For one dreadful moment Tess felt the temptation to 
burst out, ‘No! It’s perfumery you smell!” but checked 
the thought in favor of a reflection which was far more 
overwhelming. 

“Cooking dinner for this!’”’ she almost passionately told 
herself. ‘‘Oh—how—I—hate—her!”’ 
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I WAS in that indeterminate period which is generally 
described as between night and morning that Tess 
made up her mind. 

“T shall go out working,” she told herself, which was her 
nice way of saying, “‘I shall get me a job,” and darkly see- 
ing herself as a poor little Cinderella doing up somebody’s 
ashes she cried to her pillow as motherless girls have cried 
since time immemorial—and didn’t feel much better when 
it was over. 

“Yes, I shall! I shall go. out working!” she repeated. 
“I’m not going to stay at home, and clean and cook—for 
her!’ 

At that she did feel a bit better, as though in some dim 
way she had just dealt a blow to that bold black thing in 
the moleskin cape. 

“Still,” she said, ““I won’t say anything about it till I’ve 
found something, because I would only look foolish if I 
talked about going to work, and then couldn’t find any- 
body who wanted me.”’ 

But that proved to be the least of her troubles. When 
she went out to do the marketing the next morning she 
bought a newspaper in between a shoulder of lamb and a 
quart of dried peas, and after the lamb had been put on to 
stew and the peas had been put in to soak she opened the 
paper to “Help Wanted, Female,” and almost immediately 
heard Opportunity knocking on her door. Bright young 
women were wanted for office work—previous experience 
unnecessary—fifteen dollars a week—apply in person 
between ten and twelve. 

“T’ve just time to change a little and get there,’ 
breathlessly told herself. “I wonder if I’d do!” 

There was only one way, of course, in which this could 
be found out—and when her father came home that night 
Tess had news for him. 

“It’s in-a big i insurance company,” she said, “‘and all 
I have to do is to read reports and make notes on them. 
And I’m to get fifteen dollars a week—fifteen dollars a 
week—for me! Isn’t that wonderful?” 

Her father stared at her, as men will stare when some- 
thing tells them that they have reached a moment in life 
when one would do well to stop, look and listen. 

““You—working!”’ he exclaimed at last. ‘‘Then who’s 
to look after the house and—and everything?” 

By ‘‘everything”’ he was naturally referring to the lord 
of the manor, but it occurred to Tess that he might pos- 
sibly be thinking of that big black thing aforesaid. 

“Oh, I think we’ll get along somehow,” she answered; 
and quietly emphasizing the number she added, ‘‘ With 
only two in the family, I’m sure it won’t be hard.” 

Whether or not he caught the emphasis, her father con- 
tinued to stare at her, his jaw not far from dropping, as 
men of every age and clime have probably stared at the 
ladies since Adam awoke from the world’s first operation, 
and saw for himself what had happened in his sleep. 


she 
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yi SOON as she could get over her habit of blushing 
whenever she felt that someone was looking at her 
Tess began to enjoy her job. It was very simple, and what 
was more it was one of those rare jobs which are almost as 
interesting as life itself. 


‘fifty eyes were on him; but he wasn’t fro 


by a strange chain of circumstances which he 
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“Every application for life insurance in this 
the assistant secretary told her, “‘is aeeompanie 
tor’s report, and in due course of time these a 
reach your desk. So far, well and good; but th 
is to get a report upon the character of the appli: 
is your work. For this purpose we are subscri 
Argus-Alpha Credit Association, an organizat' 
very little known, but which has its corresp) 
practically every village and town of the Uni 
These correspondents are sometimes young lay 
insurance men, collecting agents—men, in shor 
well qualified for their work. 

“Now as each application reaches your desk y 
the applicant’s name and address to the Argus-/ 
pany. About a week later you receive their ¢ 
report. This you compare with the application 
any discrepancies. If the report is favorable yo 
O.K. If unfavorable you send it to Mr. F 
Room 300, for further action.” 

An interesting place, as you ean see, althot 
correspondents of the Argus company had evid 
trained toward frankness and knew they woul 
quoted, their reports often had such a spicy ft 
Tess’ ears burned when she read them, and g 
called Joe, the short-sleeved office boy, and set 
rulous documents to Mr. Finkelstein p. d. q. | 

On the other hand, some of the reports made 
Each was on a printed form, and near the end ¥ 
for hobbies. 

“Trying to keep:a car on a bicycle income.” 
one man’s hobby. ‘“‘Husbands.’”’ That was 
“Too mean to have any—tighter than the bark ¢ 
birch tree.” That was a thrifty gentleman’s. Th 
all facetious, though, and before the week w 
seemed to Tess that she must have made the acc 
of nearly every hobby in the world. 

“Tt must be nice to have one,” she thought 
“Like roses or fox terriers or traveling or Japanes 
or something like that. I’ll have to see if I can’t 
nice one—something that won’t cost very mucl 
der if the other girls have hobbies,’’ she continue 
around the room. ‘Perhaps they’ll tell me whe 
know them better.” 

It was a large room where she worked, with lo 
desks that seemed to disappear in the distance; 
in a lull of the work Tess found herself watchin 
around her. They were a miscellaneous collecti 
gathering of human beings is apt to be—tall ones 
ones, stout, lean, wise and cozy—and if you had] 
you would have seen at once how unconsciously 
the queen of them all, taking after her mother ¢ 
with a budding, pearly sort of splendor and a we 
definable quality which the ancients tried to d 
distinction and the moderns generally refer to as 

“Tt’s funny,” she thought one day, “how they 
look so hopeful and the old ones look so sad. Per 
never had any nice hobbies—the old ones—or tl 
turn out very well.” 

She stopped there, because at the same me 
assistant secretary had stopped by the side of 
Every day he made a tour of the offices, and eve 
far he had paused for a minute at Tess’ desk t 
things were going. 

The other girls were beginning to glance at e 
when this happened—that glance with the rising 
which says “‘Ah-ha!’’ 

“Well, and how are we getting on to-day, Miss ny 
he asked, looking down at her, tall, friendly a1 
head of hair which might have faintly reminded 
lion’s mane. ; 

“All right, I think, thank you,” said Tess. 

He drew up a chair and sat down beside her as: 
examine the work on her desk, while all around 
other girls exchanged glances that made their 
like blue-and-brown-painted shuttles in sewing 
that were going at full speed, and their ears fairl 
to cup themselves and veer around in an effort 
every single syllable of what was being said. 
man fooled them though. Whether by nature « 
had a low delivery which baffled the fans. ¥ 

“Please don’t think I’m too inquisitive, Miss } 
he began, “‘but didn’t I see you at the corner of 
last night—coming out of Lieberman’s grocery?’ 

“Yes, sir; you may have done—I live néa 
said Tess. 

“Ah, yes. With your family, I suppose?” 

“With my father. I keep house for him.” 

“T see, You find your work sengepial here, I 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“That’s good.” 

He arose, slightly frowning, knowing that 
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great extent that evening when he happened to 
the same elevator with Tess and stuck to her cl 
brother until he left her at her door. His name, 
was Frederick Webber. He was very fond of 
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MS to be my fate every now and then to 
ar remarks, quite innocently made and 
of any further significance, which, how- 
y mind convey a far deeper meaning than 
any chance have been intended by the 
So it was in the present case. One day in the 
of last winter I happened to be present when a 
was on a shopping tour on Fifth Avenue was 
vn some very expensive furs. Having fancied a 
ly handsome fur cape and been told its price, 
leed, represented a rather stiff sum, she regret- 
“Oh, this is far more than I can afford.” 
moment an ostentatiously prosperous-looking 
ssibly the better half of a recently enriched war 
who was standing near by, triumphantly de- 
the salesman, “‘I’ll take it,’’ and turning round 
ppointed lady pronounced the above sacramental 
Them that was, ain’t.” 
s said without any trace of intentional sneering, 
1d to be simply a somewhat naive expression of 
1 consciousness ‘of recently acquired financial 
y over a person whose refined air and bearing 
eras belonging to a class entitled to claim descent 
ig line of distinguished and—in the past—pre- 
srosperous ancestors. Nor did this rather pre- 
remark elicit from the lady to whom it was 
anything but a good-natured smile, showing that, 
ise had been intended, so also none was taken. 
her occasion, while about to cross Fifth Avenue, 
ng for the green light to appear on the police 
er, I noticed a couple of workmen watching, like 
ie endless string of limousines rushing up and 
Avenue, and heard 
em say to his com- 
Gee, what a lot of 
le there are in this 


is was not said at 
ast it seemed so to 
any accent of envi- 
ity, but rather with 
civic pride in a town 
‘so much wealth. 
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‘deeply interested in 
udy of the so-called 
stion, which, I think, 
ly an economic but 
d perhaps even 
; psychologic one, I 
dp feeling that sim- 
‘incidents throw an 
ng light on the, so to 
sonscious attitude in 
ihis question prevail- 
osychology of a given 
in the present case 
ssion of this attitude 
‘been to some extent 
‘the cheery optimism 
‘I always so gladly 
when breathing the 
* moral atmosphere 
appy land. And it 
course, be absurd to 
hat in this country 
ts no such thing as 
nial strife between 
'o have and those 
not, which is, always 
‘and always will be 
all mankind, or that 
gs which this strife 
engenders do not at 
he American people. 
/enture to think that 
ings affect the Amer- 
le in a different way 
different degree, dif- 
m the way and the 
which inhabitants 

ortunately situated 
‘are affected by them. 
heak of the American 
do not mean to in- 
}se immigrants who 
}2t thoroughly Amer- 
are still under 
of inherited and in- 
of class hatred 
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born of class oppression which this country has never 
known. What I mean to say is this: That here the spec- 
tacle of great wealth, even ostentatiously displayed, is less 
liable to excite in the breast of the less fortunate feelings 
of envious hostility, because in a land of unlimited oppor- 
tunities open to all, and of boundless resources, where 
there are no artificial barriers to surmount or to smash, 
where there can be no need of seeking the prosperity of the 
many in the destruction of the wealth of the few, and in 
the restriction of its accumulation—in such a land envy of 
the wealthy is more likely to take the form of constructive 
emulation than that of destructive hostility. 

It could hardly be questioned, I dare say, that the physi- 
cal conditions in which the first settlers on the American 
continent found themselves, the vast horizons of their new 
home on the edge of almost illimitable space, even yet but 
sparsely settled, were bound to be reflected in their own as 
well as in the psychology of their descendants—a psychol- 
ogy presenting a marked contrast with that of European 
nations crowded in limited space and cramped in economic 
conditions, rendering the struggle for life a much harder 
and fiercer one. 

Also, it was not on American soil that socialism, that 
most dangerous of all delusions which have ever swayed 
the minds of mankind, had its genesis. 

The psychology of the American people has since proved 
refractory to its allurements, and it may be safely predicted 
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that no amount of socialist propaganda, however in- 
sidiously conducted by foreign agitators and aided 
and abetted by deluded American sympathizers from 
the ranks of idle rich, unbalanced intellectuals or 
professional uplifters, will ever succeed in causing the 
American people to suffer any attempt to be made at a 
realization of the socialistic Utopia on American soil. 

However safe this country may be from any danger of a 
socialistic upheaval, thanks to the sound common sense of 
the American people and to exceptionally favorable eco- 
nomic conditions which have made the United States the 
richest and most prosperous country in the world, it would 
be well to keep always in mind that direct as well as in- 
direct propaganda of socialistic and near-socialistic doc- 
trines is apt to exercise a most undesirable influence on the 
minds of the ever-growing, not yet assimilated—and per- 
haps hardly assimilable—population of foreign birth, and 
to foster social unrest among an element which is least 
prepared to withstand the lure of dreams of a Utopian 
millennium to be brought about by the overthrow of the 
so-called capitalistic system. Nothing could more con: 
clusively demonstrate the baneful spell which mere empty 
words are capable of exercising over the minds of men than 
the importance acquired by that bugbear of our days, the 
slogan of the capitalistic system. 


Verbal Hairsplitting 


HE high priest of socialism, Karl Marx himself, could 

hardly have foreseen that in launching forth his doctrine 
of Das Kapital he had loaded a formidable mine whose 
explosion would some day destroy a mighty empire, ruin a 
great nation and might per- 
haps shatter a continent and 
bury under its ruins the civi- 
lization of the modern world. 
But those who thoughtlessly 
prate about the cruel tyranny 
practiced by and the funda- 
mental iniquity inherent in the 
capitalistic system lose sight 
of the fact, pointed out by a 
recent editorial in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post, that “it 
is the only system that has 
ever been devised for regulat- 
ing the economic relations be- 
tween man and man—the only 
system apart from slavery.” 
The unavoidable conclusion 
that there is no other way of 
regulating these relations out- 
side of the capitalistic system 
has received a fresh confirma- 
tion by the fact that the Bol- 
shevist tyrants of Russia have 
had to resort to the introduc- 
tion of industrial slavery, under 
the guise of “conscription, in 
order to keep barely alive the 
very few industries their com- 
munistic régime had not killed 
outright. 

The contention that Bol- 
shevistic communism must not 
be confounded with Simon- 
pure socialism, that only hope 
of realizing the economic felic- 
ity of mankind after the hydra 
of capitalism shall have been 
destroyed forever, is manifestly 
nothing but wordy hairsplit- 
ting. Only the willfully blind 
can fail to see that Bolshevistic 
communism is but the realiza- 
tion in practice of the extreme 
doctrines of socialism as 
preached by Karl Marx, its 
high priest, himself, or that 
socialism as professed by its 
more moderate adepts is noth- 
ing but Bolshevism with mild 
reservations devised to be- 
fuddle the minds of the un- 
wary and the obtuse. 

Were it not that the only 
lesson which history teaches is 
that mankind can never be 
taught by the lessons of his- 
tory, there might have been 
matter for congratulation to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAMES H. CRANK 


T WAS not the dog’s fault, 
if whoever may be blamed. The 

dog was having a hard time at 
best. An awful calamity was fac- 
ing Spot; he was losing his gods; 
not just one god was going, the 
major god, the god they called 
Percy, the sophomore, who once 
loved him to death, but all the 
gods—the old ex-gods who grunted 
at a dog or sighed at his feet on 
muddy days, and even the joyous 
little hugging gods who took him 
to bed. All the gods were fading 
for all dogs all over the world. It 
was a terrible time for dogs—a dog 
crisis. The ancient lore of dogs told 
Spot that when his remote ancestor 
had another toe the gods came into their lives, back in 
the caves, before there were houses or clothes and: not 
long after man lighted his first fire. And the gods were 
good and loved dogs and looked after them. 

And now this god, the high and radiant creature who 
was Spot’s special providence, was going away in the car, 
going away to leave Spot in whatever dog hell the summer 
might bring forth, with the man who mowed the lawn, and 
such rats and slops and incidental sleep as the neighbor- 
hood afforded. Spot’s lot was the common lot of dogs; 
the blanching rumor in dogdom of the coming peril was 
made personal to him. He no longer blamed all dogs for 
running out to bark at all cars. The car was weaning away 
their gods, and fear dwelt in the hearts of dogs; for the 
gods were creating out of rubber and leather and iron a 
new toy that menaced the ancient love of dogs planted of 
old in the hearts of the gods. 

But dogs are not alone in their consternation at a chang- 
ing world. The high gods have their troubles. Steam and 
steel and copper things are taking their toll from the 
gorgeous beings called men—beings set high above child- 
hood and youth, which have special godhood over dogs. 
And Percival Perkins, the elder, had received his sentence 
with a heart as bewildered and bedeviled as Spot’s. They 
called it hardening of the arteries, and they told him to go 
and play; to be a dog, in fact. Percival Perkins called on 
his god for mercy. But larger things than Percival 
Perkins’ arteries—the hardening heart of the world, for one 
thing—were engaging the Perkins god. 

Anyway, Percival Perkins, banker, leading citizen, who 
in the eighties and nineties wore side whiskers as insignia 
of his calling and now was afflicted with one of its occu- 
pational diseases, was finding it as difficult to be a dog as 
Spot would find it to be a man. Mr. Perkins had never 
played; as a child he was taught that play was idleness, 
and as a man he knew it was a sin. His idea of play was 
to drive out to his model farm and worry about his fancy 
livestock, and annually to attend the meeting of the State 
Bankers Association. But to play as a business, all day, 
all week, all month, all summer—Perkins saw no justice 
in the edict. It was not as though he had sinned and 
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Of Course 
Spot Had to 


at a ; be Taken to 
\ b ea \ the ace 
Wh NX for a Drin 
deserved it. He had been a hard- 
working man, going down to the 


bank at eight, coming home at 
twelve, going down again at one and 
coming back at six, for more than thirty years. He had 


- slaved and saved and tithed. Yet they said play or die. 


Get down your blood pressure, eat grass with Nebuchad- 
nezzar; in short, be a dog. Spot was to be left at home 
to get his own food and shelter like a man. Perkins was 
banished to Colorado to cavort about, spending time and 
money for nothing, like a dog. 

But he retained his business sense and decided to play 
as cheaply as possible, and he publicly proclaimed his 
decision to the family. He read the hotel prices and shiv- 
ered. Hezekiah Knowles, remote uncle by marriage to 
the Perkins children through their mother’s sister-in-law, 


‘while uncling around at Sunday dinner, interested Percival 


Perkins in the cottage life in the Colorado Rockies. Uncle 
Heck was planning to take an eighteen-year-old niece to 
Estes Park for the summer. Perkins had no trouble in 
deciding that he would be happier in a cottage at three 
hundred dollars for the season than with mamma and 
young Percy and the twins at a hotel at two hundred 
dollars a week, and that was the best rate he could get at a 
hotel in keeping with the dignity of Perkins of the First 
National. 

He began his summer play by getting a vest-pocket 
notebook, in which he set down all the items of cost 
of the trip. His idea of fun was to post the price of the 
stamps used in corresponding with the hotel keeper and 
cottage agents. Then by way of gayety he figured up 
the stenographer’s time and the overhead it took to light, 
heat, equip and superintend her while she was getting 
out his Colorado correspondence, and he put that down 
in his book. 

The transplanting of Perkins was a difficult job, for 
his roots were deep if not wide. He was not mean, not 
even stingy. He lived in the best house in town and 
always headed the Commercial Club’s subscription paper 
with the largest gift for any public cause. But the house 
was somewhat business. The public subscription had its 
business side. And the annual spring meeting of the 
State Bankers Association, to which he went in his best 
clothes and took Mrs. Perkins in a new spring outfit, 
was business concentrated. He never missed a paper 


or a discussio 
when every fe 
_ Perkins set ou 

National Ban] 
sociation meeting it was as a pilgrim of| 
going to the Mecca of business in a hol 
of mind. Deep and strong were his roo} 
sacred soil of business. P| 

Then fate decided to uproot him, 
adorn him with a capering dog; to ¢ 
him with a frivolous girl with more than a susp 
bare knees flickering from above her rolled stock 
complicate him with a son just home from college, 
minded, hungry as a pup, saturated with mai 
dressed like a ditch digger by day and a butterfly 
to whiz him over rough mountain roads in the con 
family car; to surround him far from his home ir 
world with contentious twins and a rejuvenated y 
fiendishly upon making him play. Perkins wilte 
very thought of this transplanting. He could st 
twins; even their quarreling amused him. | 
Perkins, too, was endurable. Percy junior was 
But the dog and Uncle Heck’s niece, the Hopk 
and the threat of taking the car, withered the 
Percival Perkins in the transplanting. But the pk 
on inexorably. * 

One morning he heard Uncle Heck say to youn| 
“You understand now, Perce, I’ll go with you in 
but it’s thumbs down on that dog!”’ Uncle Heel 
referred to Spot as ‘‘that dog’’; just as he calledt 
“that Buddy-and-Dicky’’—impersonally, hea 
Uncle Heck had not been a dog’s god since his set 
twenty years before. i 

Tradition gave him a love affair about that 
an unhappy ending, and a few years later he had 
a professional uncle to all the children of his si 
the brothers and sisters of the in-laws to the tl 
fourth generations. fiz 

So it was settled that Uncle Heck should tak 
in the car and leave that dog, the Hopkins girl‘ 
Buddy-and-Dicky, who were more or less deifiet 
heaven, to come with their elders on the train. 

Perhaps if Spot had known how it was settled 
and the twins were to go on the train he would! 
wriggled his deleted fox-terrier tail loose for joy. 
mamma who settled it after Papa Perkins had th 
from his throne, “Not an inch! No dogs! Ifh 
stay; and besides, it will cost—oh, a lot of mone 
five dollars!’”? And the heavens shook! sy 

For in an orderly life traveling with a dog spell 
der. And Perkins of the First National was forey 
heaven’s first law. But Mamma Perkins had th 
thought, and after the thunder had died doy 
settled that Spot was to stay Mamma Perk 
clear to papa that all you have to do to tak 
put him in the baggage car and give the 
quarter! And the twins wept and Percy j 
and a quarter was hardly enough ground for 
the First National to stand on, though a q 
everyone knows, six per cent interest on mo 
dollars for a year. But mamma’s insistence 
quarter to the baggageman finally won the ba 
went, though Papa Perkins was vaguely co 
pending disaster and grumbled at what he coul 
grumbled not at the twins, who were suppo 
worshipers more or less. But Papa Perkins 
somewhat to Percy, but mostly to mamma, 2 
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“ey out of rich garden earth and set him by the 
‘dry in the sun and he was all her child, that 
ing all that money on him to make a man of 
ould grow up. What did a boy learn at 


iyway! : 
’ grumbled Papa Perkins, 


t’s bad enough to 


everlasting Hopkins girl along on the train!” 
why everlasting, father?” protested Percy. 
Diana May is only eighteen—hardly ever- 


‘not your cousin, child!’’ mamma protested. 


ven’s sake don’t let’s take on the Hopkinses as 
But, papa, we’ve simply got to take her. 
ith Perey and Heck in the car. And you know 
nother is if we don’t take her!” 
‘course they started; Percy and Uncle Heck in 
snine, when they had planned a five-o’clock start. 
7 did not get in from the dance until two o’clock 
d to have something to eat, poor boy, after that, 


She 


id nothing since supper but three malted milks, 
viches and some chocolates at the Polly Ann, and 
ger at the owl wagon outside the dance hall. So 
he was hard to rouse. And he had to pack after 
aim up, though for a week the whole family had 
ring at him to pack. And he couldn’t find his 
ks and certain necessary volumes by Lenine, 


dburg and Bernard Shaw, whose titles made 
dder and whose contents made mamma blush. 


yurple necktie was lent to George over on the 
_ of town, and his khakis were downtown in the 
id at the last minute, after they were in the car 
4e remembered that he had forgotten his tux! 


ck had started the motor 
|t off seven different times 
ours waiting for Percy, but 
is language going. 

d wear and tear on the 
5 was high-powered lan- 
amma always called in the 
en it started. And Papa 
who was a Presbyterian 
twenty years’ standing— 
was on the note for the 
aring the language, won- 


religion at all. 

od by the curb waiting for 
id as the god came running 
walk with the suit box con- 
s tuxedo, Spot prayed a 
1. in his tail; and the god 
the tux into the tonneau 
he dog in his arms and be- 
ag his cheek with the dog’s 
rooning soft nothings until 
released the cut-off of his 
iand the car at the same 
jad Spot went rolling over 
1on the lawn and saw his 
ato the arch of overhang- 


ntwo days later Spot went 
ig hell that grilled him and 
ins for forty-eight hours 
mon broiler. Possibly it 
‘erlasting Hopkins girl that 
Perkins in astate; he must 
in a state, for mamma was 
‘ying to the twins, “Now, 
‘emember! Papa is taking 
‘rou must not bother him.” 
ivas shielding Diana May 
’s blighting glare. It was 
a -Hopkinses”’ with Papa 
1 day—“darn’’ being the 
ie for “damn.” Them 
(kinses hadn’t got her a 
ir reservation, so she had 
t with Buddy while Dicky 
nto the lower with Papa 
‘ma Perkins, and at the 
apa Perkins found that 
ed Hopkinses had bought 
way ticket to Colorado 
taking advantage of the 
ccursion rate and saving 
int of the cost. And no 
fer let the railroads make 
money; so Papa Perkins 
n back the ticket and get 
», and pay the difference 
cause the darn Hopkinses 
1g any cash to the train; 
r they had checked the 
lorado Springs instead of 


rUncle Heck pretended to 


Ge 


Spot’s Heart Was Sore. The Twins Had Deserted Him for Chipmunks. He Crawled 
Up a Step Beside the Disconsolate Perkins 


Hopkinses getting everything wrong that they tried to do 
and leaving everything else to Papa Perkins; and what 
with Spot breaking away from the twins twice and mak- 
ing for the-slop can in the alley back of the lunch counter, 
and wrapping his chain around the legs of Bishop Melton’s 
sister, who had come down to the station to inquire if 
the Perkinses would reserve the bishop a room at Long’s 
Peak Inn in Estes Park, Papa Perkins’ cross was heavy. 
Then came the crown. 

He took the twins and Spot to the baggage room while 
he checked the trunks, and while he was checking, the 
twins quarreled steadily over the right to hold Spot’s 
chain. 

And said the baggageman casually, “Want a ticket for 
the dog?”’ 

“A ticket?”’ gasped Perkins. 

“Yep,” answered the baggageman; ‘a ticket. Dogs 
have tickets now. To Denver, seven-fifty; and he’ll have 
to have a muzzle too!”’ 

There is no joy in heaven like that of a man who puts his 
wife in the wrong. The quarter to the baggageman, with 
which Mrs. Perkins had beguiled him to bring Spot, began 
to shine in glory. He paid the dog’s fare gladly, bought a 
dollar muzzle in a pleasurable delirium and hastened inde- 
cently back to his family to enjoy his reward. No small 
part of it was the sweet solace that if Mamma Perkins had 
fancied Spot was to cost eight dollars and a half she would 
have left him at home. In the Perkins family it was pater 
who talked big of saving money. It was mater who put 
the real pucker in the purse strings. With the subdued 
twins and the ticketed, muzzled dog he tramped back to 
the waiting room on clouds of glory, in celestial garments. 


He got his money’s worth from Mrs. Perkins’ expression 
when he told her the price of the ticket, and naturally he 
mentioned the quarter to the baggageman. 

As the train whistled for the station the Perkins party 
became a tiny squirming unit among a score of Colorado 
tourists in the cosmic urge for the door. The twins had 
Spot’s chain. Spot proudly wore his ticket on his collar, 
but seemed ashamed of his muzzle as of a detected crime. 
He wiggled himself among the lower levels of the crowd 
and like a needle threaded upon his chain, legs, suitcases, 
small children and odd packages dangling from excited 
passengers. 

But although he was unhappy at being transplanted 
Perkins of the First National was, after all, a kind father, 
an indulgent husband and a good citizen. The twins loved 
him as Spot loved them. Indeed so great was their love 
for him that they remained in the Pullman without a 
whimper when he left them with mamma and the Hopkins 
girl and took Spot alone to the baggage car. The frown of 
the man in the baggage car cost Papa Perkins another 
dollar; he was no man to impose a dog upon a fellow crea- 
ture without giving value received. Also it was worth 
something to vindicate a great_principle; and mamma’s 
quarter to the baggageman was beginning to be almost a 
cause with Percival Perkins. And this particular dollar 
was a dollar; exactly ten dimes, twenty nickels, or one 
hundred hard-earned and sadly spent pennies. One dollar 
would pay six per cent interest for a year upon sixteen 
dollars sixty-six cents, and it had its place in an orderly 
universe.. So he brought back to the family in the Pullman 
the consciousness that the nine dollars and a half he had 
spent on Spot would pay the interest on more than one hun- 
dred fifty dollars, and that regularly 
compounded the sum would 

As he entered the Pullman which 
was slowly moving out of the sta- 
tion, he saw an awful sight. The 
Hopkins girl was sitting in thesection 
rouging and lip-sticking the twins. 
One painted horror was admiring 
himself in the mirror, the other was 
flowering under the artist’s hands. 
Andmamma met his bewildered gaze 
with the look that always meant 
silence or death. Papa Perkins sat 
besidemamma and tried to make idle 
talk, as, for instance, that he had 
tipped the baggage smasher a dollar 
for taking care of Spot, seeing that 
he had water and a place to sleep. 
But the Hopkins girl, having deco- 
rated and calcimined Dicky, began to 
bedizen her own features with the lip 
stick, powder rag and rouge pot as 
frankly as a cat cleaning herself on a 
hearthrug. Two traveling men across 
the aisle were chuckling at the show; 
the twins justified the chuckle. Papa 
Perkins looked helplessly at mamma, 
but she sat complacently on the lid. 
Flesh and blood couldn’t stand it. 
He went to the smoker. 

There for two hours he sat, sorry 
for himself. He was trying hard to 
play. But he could not act the 
lambkin. The cause called him—the 
cause of the quarter to the baggage- 
man, and kept his emotions tense, 
and bad for blood pressure. It was 
hard to be a dog! He wondered if 
Spot in the baggage car, trying to 
accommodate himself to the ways of 
man, was having his troubles too. 

In the environs of Hutchinson the 
twins appeared in the door of the 
smoking room and asked to be taken 
to see Spot during the stop for 
luncheon. Papa Perkins had 
sketched in a rather perfunctory 
breakfast. He was hungry. 

“No,” quoth the tumult and the 
shouting by the smoker door; 
“Cousin Diana May is hungry and 
she won’t go. She wants to go to 
the dining room; but mamma said 
you would go with us to see Spot.” 

So he went. .He bought precious 
food for Spot from the lunch counter, 
and thought of Hoover and the Bel- 
gians; also he considered the thirty- 
five cents—that made the invest- 
ment in Spot nine dollars eighty-five 
cents to date. 

But he did get the twins to a bub- 
bling drinking fountain and did wash 
their faces. There was that comfort 
to assuage his hunger. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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OUCH By AN OUTDOOR CATERER tt 
damentally vy hot dogs | 
and sentimen- a small b; 
tally a seller of pea- nuts, dra 
nuts, hot dogs and bottle 
lemonade, I do oc- rilla and 
casionally employ cigarett 
French chefs for the Frenchm: 
more elaborate eat- his hands: 
ing places that I in- horror—t 
stall for special throw y 
highbrow events. hands. J 
These fellows get The 
mighty shocked at started i 
my way of doing minutes, 
things sometimes, dog-eati 
but they never player go 
leaveme. Onenight run, a sin 
during the last two bag; 
horse show at Mad- stole tw) 
ison Square Gar- On his tri 
den one of them the dian 
actually burst into could hay 
tears when he dis- that outr 
covered that I had in his shir 
told one of the help- On the 
ers to cut off three ternoon tk 
lamb chops and in the sta) 
broil them for a thousand 
friend who had just hot dogs 
dropped in to talk hundredh 
over old times. wiches, ft 
I was called into sand bags 
the kitchen to nuts, four 
smooth down this ice-crean 
affront to his tem- two barrel 
perament, andI did onade an 
all that I could. thousand] 
“But, mon Dieu, sarsapa 
monsieur,”’ he ex- ale and tr 
claimed brokenly, Friends of the Hot Dog—a College Crowd at Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania The hoi 
tears running down won, large 


his cheeks, ‘‘they have spoiled—mutilate, you call him— 
my beautiful lamb, my piéce de résistance!”’ 

I was made to see that the helper had practically been 
guilty of sacrilege. There was but one thing to do. 
Though it was night the only way I could stop his tears 
was to send out and get my Frenchman another unmarked 
chunk of his beautiful lamb. 

This chef is firmly convinced that Americans are the 
bravest people in the world. It is proved, he points out, by 
the things they eat and the hours at which they eat them. 

The other day he came to my office under the grand 
stand at the ball grounds, while off duty, and brought me 
a magazine containing an article by an American scientist 
on dietetics. This article 
showed the importance of food 
to our national welfare, and 
the lack of attention we gave 
it. The writer expatiated at 
length on the superior wisdom 
of the French and Italians in 
preparing dishes that are not 
only palatable but are flesh, 
muscle and blood builders. 
The lack of thought in Amer- 
ican and English cooking was 
almost as criminal as it was 
stupid. 


Science at Fault 


COULD not make my point 

clear to the Frenchman, but 
if that scientist isfcorrect I’d 
like to know why it is that 
America, England, Scotland 
and Ireland turn out the big- 
gest and most powerful speci- 
mens of man that we have; 
why they are the best athletes 
and win all or nearly all the 
Olympic contests. Also I’d 
like to know why those best- 
fed French and Italians are 
small and often squatty. 

If it is a dietetic crime to 
eat or encourage eating be- 
tween meals I am one of the 
biggest criminals in the world. 
I feed more than a million 
Americans a year on what you 
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might call snacks—that’s what they called them when I 
was a boy. Asa matter of fact I cater to more than three 
millions a year between meals. I assume, though, that not 
more than a third of them actually eat and drink outside 
their homes. 

I have never been called to account for killing anybody, 
but that French chef stubbornly insists that my hot dogs 
and peanuts must have murdered them by the thousands. 
That fellow, and those scientists too, have got a lot of 
things to learn. 

The chef and his magazine article were still in my office 
when one of the ball players, in uniform, came under the 
stand to get a bite to eat before the game. This big giant 


No Gridiron Without its Hot Dogs—Even at Harvard 


efforts of the ball player I have mentioned; those 
five thousand people were perfectly happy and we 
to hearty dinners—probably cold. ¥ 


r 
What the Fans Eat Between Meal 
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if AM always anxious to learn. Now I’d like to kn 
some scientist whether those peanut-and-si 
munching people are a menace to the physical 
our people or whether I am crazy. I think their 
spirit is what makes the nation healthy and good- 
It is not my purpose here to tell folks what to 
when to eat. I am no dietitian, though I ams 
old and have never k 
in my life. I’m simp 
to tell you what they 
If anybody can tell 1 
they’d like better I’m 
suggestion. It is th 
have made a fort 
There is no pos 
of estimating the s 
peanuts, hot dogs ant 
ade that I have fe 
people of this countr 
last thirty years. 
scientist and the 
are right I should 
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ing privileges for 
league ball clubs, 
biggest race tracks 


mobile and horse 
other amusement 
‘more changeable natt 

If you will calet 


average of five hun¢ 
sand people a seaso: 
guess at the othe 
places, you will get 
as to what chance 
observe folks in ma 

I have not always 
an extensive field. 
remember when m 
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ere limited to the selling of scorecards at the 
That was a long time ago. When I started, for 
crowd of six or seven thousand was a whale of a 
at a ball game. It gave us something to talk 
weeks. Big crowds like that were used by the 
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sen said of me that I was the first man around 
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9 the business in a rather odd way. With a wife 
jildren I had gone to the Middle West to start 
I was not a professional man and worked very 
ything that came handy. 

yuth I was a hard student and always have been 
der of current literature. My favorite reading, 
is Shakspere, and my knowledge of his works 
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and, what’s more, the fans didn’t buy a scorecard for life. 
They needed a fresh one every day. No learned explana- 
tion was required as to the contents. There it was with 
the blank squares, opposite each player’s name, all ready 
to fill out. My main job was to attract people’s attention 
to the fact that I had scorecards right there under my arm, 
and to make it clear that nobody could enjoy a game 
intelligently without one. I convinced myself that a man 
who tried to do that was lacking in class among the thirty- 
third-degree rooters. And being convinced of this myself 
I was able to convince others more forcibly. I’ve always 
found it true that you can’t sell a thing well unless you 
believe in it firmly and enthusiastically. 

My boys often laugh now when they picture me stand- 
ing there in a little red coat impressing upon the incoming 
people in rhetorical flights the frightful mistake they were 
about to make in going to their seats without a scorecard. 
At intervals I would recite a passage from Shakspere, 
causing a laugh, but always attracting attention. Business 
grew so rapidly that one of my sons had to assist me. 
Later I engaged other boys to assist him. But—excuse 
the boast—I could always beat them all selling. 

In time I got to know personally nearly every grand- 
stand patron. I would address them by name and they 
would so address me. That helped a lot. 
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Though I am comfortably fixed now, financially and 
otherwise, I don’t want to convey the impression that the 
building up of this rather odd business was easy sailing. 
Far from it. There have been times when I had to sell out 
a two-bushel sack of peanuts so as to raise the cash to pay 
for a second. In the first temporary restaurant I ran, in 
connection with a six-day bicycle race, I practically served 
steaks right out of a butcher shop. I didn’t have enough 
money to stock up on high-priced meats, so I would serve 
one order and with the money from that go out and buy 
another one for the next customer. 

I also learned a lot about folks. I found the study of 
people of much more importance than the study of business 
systems as laid down in the books. 

A caterer can introduce all the novelties that he pleases 
and he can engage any number of fancy French and 
Italian cooks, but he can’t make people eat and drink 
what they don’t like. Moreover, he can’t make them like 
what he thinks they ought to like. That’s why people in 
this country will be eating hot dogs long after the French 
chefs have exhausted their arm motions and adjectives. 

Ten or twelve years ago it was suggested to me that I 
was losing a lot of money by selling high-priced roasted 
peanuts when I could be feeding the fans buttered popcorn 
at a much bigger profit. In addition to the initial cost, it 

was pointed out 
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I was not long in figuring that the way to make the 
scorecard privilege pay was to hustle around and get 
enough advertising to more than pay the cost of printing. 
It was good advertising too. Since then I have sold quite 
a lot of advertising and I have done so on the important 
principle I learned on my first job. Advertising that does 
not bring returns is never of much value to the man who 


is selling it, because it cannot be depended upon. If the 
medium is good the advertising will come, and remain a 
steady source of income. 

While selling scorecards I noticed that men who had the 
refreshment concessions changed very frequently. I no- 
ticed also that they did not go at their business with en- 
thusiasm and that most of them kept no check on their 
sales. This accounted for the numerous failures. In other 
words, they did not take their concessions seriously. Most 
of them were boys and they looked upon it simply as a 
chance to make a little extra summer money, only to be 
given up when something better offered. 

I widened my acquaintance as much as possible and 
finally landed the concession for scorecards, peanuts, pop- 
corn, lemonade and sandwiches at one of the big-league 
parks. That got me a real start. I made a little money 
for myself as well as for the baseball people and attracted 
the attention of club owners in other cities. Eventually 
I landed in New York, where most of my business is 
transacted to-day. 


not eat popcorn and that’s all there was to it. The same 
thing happened in Boston. The wonderful machine was 
dismantled, sold for the best price we could get, and we 
called it a day. 

The so-called effete Easterners are not popcorn eaters at 
heart, and you can bet I am not going broke trying to 
change their appetites. They listened to the popcorn ora- 
tions with a certain degree of amusement, then asked for a 
bag of peanuts and went on their way. 

Out in the Middle West it is different. They are not so 
strong for peanuts, but their minds just naturally run to 
popcorn. 

I was very anxious to get that popcorn started because 
estimating the profit in peanuts is like trying to guess at 
the price of cotton in advance. Selected peanuts have 
ranged in price from four cents to eighteen cents a pound. 
The only change we could make was from five cents to 
ten cents a bag. 

The desire of New Yorkers and Bostonians for peanuts is 
just as regular as rent. At one park we keep eight electric 
roasters going constantly. For left-overs we have an 
electric heater—a huge bin fitted with big electric lights— 
to keep them warm an extra twenty-four hours. Once a 
peanut gets cold and soggy it is no more use. Peanut 
eaters are epicures too. They’ve got to have their peanuts, 
but they’ve got to have ’em right. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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“I Suppose They Did Search You After All,’’ He Complained. 


Cousin Elizabeth Fowler was coming to visit. She 

gave him this notice with a stern addition—Sarah 
Fowler was coming with her mother. Evan looked out 
of the windows at Narragansett Bay and said ‘Oh, 
yes,” politely. It was impossible to be rude to Mrs. 
Poole. She wasa Quaker. She ruled him gently, and Evan 
endured Cousin Elizabeth from time to time with a fair 
patience. But Sarah, daughter of Cousin Elizabeth, was 
another matter. This virgin happened to be his junior by 
the space of one month, and Mrs. Poole regarded Sarah as 
a suitable playmate for Evan. It was Sarah’s presence in 
the graystone house that had driven him to flight in 1864. 
He dreaded Sarah heartily. 

“Thee doesn’t look pleased,’’ said Mrs. Poole. 

“T’m not, dear,’ Evan admitted. 

Mrs. Poole gave her small and chiming chuckle, then cut 
a thread from the shirt she was making and declared, 
“Thee’s a silly boy, Evan.” 

Evan agreed with her and strolled out of the house. His 
home lay in a curve of the shore where woods were thick. 
His ancestors had nourished oaks and blue spruce to lon- 
gevity on this slope of rocky meadow, and to make known 
their wealth had flung out a long pier above the brown 
beach. At the pier’s end Evan’s yawl rocked. He wan- 
dered down the warm planks and found Murdock mending 
the red cushions of the bench that made the deck luxurious 
when school friends cametostay overSunday. Evanswung 
his legs from the stringpiece and considered his sailor. 

.Murdock was his confidential adviser. They had met on 
the U.S. S. Brooklyn off Mobile in 1864, when Evan was 
delivered to the cruiser’s commander as a stowaway who 
wanted to bea man-o’-war’s man. It was Murdock who 
had tattooed the deplorable bracelets of blue stars about 
Evan’s wrists and it was Murdock who had escorted him 
home some months later by order of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The boatswain was maintained as an assistant 
gardener. Really he was Evan’s shadow. Now the burly, 
tanned man looked up at his master and wrinkled his nose 
as if he smelled trouble. 

““What’s the matter, son?” 

“T’m going to run off,” said Evan. 

“What for?” 


(\ THE first of July his grandmother told Evan that 


oa & 


“Mrs. Fowler’s coming, and her daughter.” 

“That red-headed gal?’ 

“That one,’ Evan nodded. His plan evolved itself 
swiftly, now that he had come to decisions. ‘‘I’ve got 
twenty-five dollars. You take the boat into Wickford and 
get a lot of grub and things. Go ahead now.” 

Murdock rubbed his nose, which showed uncertainty. 

“The old lady won’t like it, son.” 

As it was three hundred yards from the house, Evan 
spoke out recklessly: 

“T’m damned if I care! I’ll be twenty-one the first of 
August. You do what I say!” 

He watched the yawl drift off, and thought that on the 
first of August he would surely order a yacht of merit to 
replace this clumsy vessel. Then some of his fire waned 
and he went back to sit obediently under Mrs. Poole’s 
admonitions. 

“Thee ought to think of marriage, Evan. Thee has no 


‘reason against it.” 


“But I’m certainly not going to think of marrying 
Sally Fowler, dear,’”’ said Evan. 

Mrs. Poole seemed slightly amused and fretted the edge 
of her cap for a moment. She gave her spectral chuckle 
again. 

“Thee doesn’t seem to be thinking of anyone else, 
Evan.” 

“*T hate girls,’’ he complained. 

“Thee’s very shy,’’ Mrs. Poole said, and took up an- 
other shirt. ‘‘Where’s John Murdock taken the boat?” 

“To Wickford. I wanted some things,’’ Evan stuttered. 

He wished for competence. He was a poor liar. Last 
winter when an accident of champagne had left him un- 
able to face breakfast his grandmother’s offer of rhubarb 
and ipecac had been too instant and her lecture on frivolity 
too knowing. The old lady was inescapable. Now she 
peered at him guilelessly. 

“Indeed?” she inquired. “‘What things, Evvy?” 

“A lot of things,’”’ said Evan, and fled. 


Six days later the yawl slid abreast of the piers by 
Grand Street in New York City. A dozen lads swam out 
through the sulky water and chaffed Evan for asking 
questions. He blushed on the suggestion that his hair 
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‘‘No, They Weren’t as Bad as I Thought,’ She Said, and Smiled Ce 


needed trimming, and Murdock chuckled, st 
yawl across to the Brooklyn shore. The watel 
brick dock agreed to look-out for the boat an 
them to a ferry. Evan tried not to gape at] 
His life since the four months of seafaring ha 
between Providence and the gray house on thi 
the splendor of City Hall Park left him gi 
heat made his curls flatten moist on his fo 
dock chewed a cigar and meditated on the 
rose in a cool mist against the jostle of Broadw 
“A mighty big town,”’ he observed, ‘‘and ba 
make ’em. I ain’t been here since I signed off th 
There was a nice kind of saloon in Vesey Stree 
fine, it was—with pictures.” : 
They crossed the park, where the green ben 
full of hot idlers and wandering ladies. Evan 4 
his jacket had braid on the cuffs and wond 
tailors. He had a secret fancy that his appea 
people smile and his blush rose when a lady 
carriage on the fall of Vesey Street. She be 
her stare had filled him with alarm. The ca 
the curb and a coachman kept the trim hors 
in their armor of netted white threads. 

“Mr. Poole?” eS 
Evan bowed witlessly and took off his stray 
lady leaned an arm on the glossy guard of the 
smiled. ‘4 
“You don’t remember me, I’m afraid.’ — 

“No,” said Evan, “I don’t.;’ . 
She laughed while he was trying to withdr 
honesty. ia 
“‘T don’t suppose you do. I sat beside you a! 
winter at the Wrenns’ house in Providence a 
me all about Mobile Bay.”’ ae 
“Oh, yes, of course!’”’ he said, remembering 
The girl lounged in her mauve cushions an 
examine him for a little, then laughed. 
“You look lost. What are you doing in to 
“T came down on my yawl,” he stammered 
“And how do you like New York, now tha 
“T don’t mind it.” oo 
““That’s more than I can say,’ she frowned, 
her examining eyes on Murdock. 


y 


i. 
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uddenly thought that his retainer should have 
it and fresh linen breeches ashore. The fine man 
ther wild facing the girl in her robe of pink 
Presently she returned her cruel gaze to Evan, 
again: 

sust come to dinner. One hundred and sixteen 
lfth Street. Could you come to-night?” 

raid I couldn’t.” 

row night then?” 

isped and nodded. 

f after seven then. Good-by.” 

sed on, then thought hopelessly that he didn’t 
girl’s name. As he turned a tall, slim man with 
kers came across the sidewalk and jumped into 
ge. It rattled off, and Evan glared after it. 
n above the nearest door was the legend ‘‘ Vance 
nkers and Brokers.” 

fellow was polishing the brass plate beside the 
s and Evan advanced on him carefully, with a 


; suppose you could tell me who that lady in the 
as? ” 

ose I could,” said the brass polisher. ‘‘That’s 
ster.” 

anked him, then chewed his lip as he walked on. 
seemed unhappy. His nose wrinkled and fur- 
: his flat face woeful.. 

0 you ought to let people talk to you like that, 


yose I did meet her in Providence,” said the 
“but I can’t remember names. She wasn’t 


or wagged his head of hair, bleached to cream 
tan. 

ugly, I’d say. But I never took to these black- 
ks. Well, you got to remember you’re rich. 
3 likely to snatch you off and marry you. And 
s full of gamblers and things. I was readin’ in 
it’s worse’n San Francisco. I don’t think you 
o eat with her.” 

re I don’t want to,’”’ said Evan. 


“Can You Take Me to Newport? You Must Take Me to Newport—to Mrs. Wrenn.”’ 


a a 


It was odious to escape Sarah Fowler and fall prey to a 
strange female in this city of refuge. Dark women fright- 
ened him, and the girl’s face was square. It struck him 
that she would make a fine-looking boy. 

“Tf she knows the Wrenns, though,” he reflected, ‘‘she 
must be nice, you know.”’ 

The saloon of Murdock’s happy memory was cool and 
quite dark, though many mariners were ranked along the 
bar, and blue uniforms made Evan homesick for the peace- 
ful Brooklyn, where women did not figure save as topics 
and men had called him Lamb. He stretched his thick, 
rosy wrists on the battered table and mused, staring at his 
tattooed bracelets. He had been free and a warrior at 
thirteen. At twenty he was a prisoner to his grandmother. 
He was being led to matrimony, and flinched from it. In 
winter there would be dinners and dances. In summer 
Mrs. Poole lured young women to the country house for 
his inspection. It might be a good thing to go West, where 
women were scarce. He sipped his ale and sighed. 

However, this Miss Vance could have no designs on him. 
She was probably rich, and New York was full of gallants. 
Some dandies in light breeches and braided coats were 
drinking at an end of the bar. Evan contemplated their 
polished shoes shyly. It was true, as Mrs. Poole asserted, 
that he dressed vilely, and now his shoes engrossed Evan, 
so he hardly noticed the beginning of a loud conversation: 

“And I tell you Bill Tweed never did nothing for the 
poor! What’s some steamboat excursions and a free picnic 
or two? Ain’t he made millions off the schools and all? 
Ain’t he ——” 

“Hold your mouth shut!’’ someone bawled. 

“J will not!”’ The Irishman pounded a hand on the bar 
and waved the other arm. “I will not hold my mouth 
shut! There’s been too much holdin’ mouths shut on this 
fellow! You show me a decent man— Republican or Dem- 
mycrat—that’s got a good word to say for Bill Tweed! 
Him and his ring!” 

“Say, Mr. Morrissey,” cried the bartender, “‘we can’t 
have that kind of talk in here!”’ 

“Then you can sell your beer to somebody else, my boy,” 
said the Irishman, and stalked out of the half doors. 
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“Gosh,” murmured Murdock, “I thought there wasn’t 
nobody that dared to say a thing about this Tweed, Evvy!”’ 

Evan knew so little of the great boss who ruled New 
York that he sat silent, watching the crowd at the bar. 
The discussion lapsed into separate mutters. The dandies 
in the corner whispered to each other, and fresh customers 
filed in from Vesey Street. The smell of cigar smoke pent 
between four walls made Evan’s head swim soon and he 
thought four glasses of ale had done Murdock enough 
good. 

“‘Let’s go somewhere and get dinner,” he said. 

The waiter brought him change for a ten-dollar gold 
piece, and while Evan was putting the coins into his purse 
this man suggested that Salvati’s Café in Bleecker Street 
was a good place to dine. As he was now off duty, he would 
guide them to Salvati’s. Evan and his retainer walked up 
Broadway under this guidance and observed the world. 
Wilted men and boys were tramping north past the stately 
show windows of the street. A vast chatter of tired voices 
marched with them. The waiter pointed out notable per- 
sons in carriages and Murdock enjoyed the show. 

But Evan had to think of to-morrow night, when he 
must dine with this strange girl. A quick-witted performer 
in words would have evaded the matter, he thought. But 
he had stumbled and fallen, as usual. He was going some- 
where he didn’t want to go. It was quite as well that he 
had a grandmother to look after him. At least she kept 
him out of unknown waters. He was paying her the 
tribute when the guide turned up a side alley. 

“‘He’s taking us a short cut,’’ Murdock explained. 

The short cut was unreasonably dark. Men leaned on 
the walls scrawled with random art and spotted with ad- 
vertisements. The waiter dodged ahead, and Evan thought 
how terrible night must be in this shadow. There seemed 
to be no lamps set on the scant sidewalk and dreary people 
leaned in the windows above. 

“A nasty kind of place,’’ Murdock said. 

Evan paused to stare at a poster proclaiming “ Excur- 
sion! Free! Steamboat Mary Powell. July 18, 1871. 
Free to all members of ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 81) 


ACO fom GEES plea ne pei 


Evan Sneezed. The Dew Chilled His Bare Feet 
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“‘Might it Not be Better for 
You to Make an Exception for Once? This Mr. Tutt 


Mr. Hosmer Hesitated. 


” 


Can be Very Disagreeable 


HETHER or not the Hon. Amos T. Wiltbank did 

y \ save his face will be for the reader to decide some- 
where further on. Perhaps this story should be 

more properly listed as Face, Attempt to Save His; or, His 
Face, Unsuccessful Effort to Save. It makes practically 
no difference. Once you get speculating about such things 
there’s no end to it. For example, as I write, it occurs to 
me that there may be some connection between the Chinese 
expression of “saving your face’’ and the Irish one of 
“saving your presence.”” I wonder! Anyhow, the Hon. 
Amos T. Wiltbank had plenty of face—most magnates 
have—and he had also presence. Have you ever noticed 
how there is a tide in the affairs of men which reaches 
at the flood up around the chin, when there seems—to speak 
vulgarly—to be arush of flesh to the face? Thereis. Pink 
flesh. And some of the surplus is deflected lower down— 
Johnny Bullish. It is the flush of fortune, rose-tinting the 
summits of success. A thin magnate is no magnate at all. 

The Hon. Amos T. Wiltbank was a regular fellow, as 
most magnates have been. This was shown by the fact that 
he did not call himself A. Todhunter Wiltbank, which he 
had a legal right to do. He knew better. Neither did he 
wear a tall silk hat or drab burnsides, nor sport a gold- 
headed cane. No, he covered his bald spot with a green 
fedora, uncovered his neck with a turnover collar, and a 
pair of golden antlers sprouted from his lapel. He was no 
gilded lily; hewas a power; not an old-fashioned multi- 
millionaire or profiteer, but an up-to-date, Lambs-Club 
and sheriff’s-jury guy who owned an interest in the 
Giants and sometimes threw the ball into the arena at the 
opening game. A live one! 

That was what made the situation so intolerable for 
those about him. For he had all-the window dressings of 
geniality, with the disposition of Caligula; a breezy grouch, 
a smiler with a glassy eye—ice cream, so to speak, with hot- 
chocolate sauce. Smart as silk, running to fat and fifty- 
cent cigars, and with twenty thousand ‘dollars’ worth of 
hooch cached in his cellar he would have run away with it 
except for the pomposity, the self-satisfaction, the pink 
smugness that gets ’em all. He was hand and glove with 
both political parties, a regular Republican, but very close 
to the Democratic boss. 

In a word or two, he was a heavy political and business 
swell, and what he said went. He was a special motor 
policeman, had a pass inside the fire lines, and could always 
get seats right down in front center. “Say, know who that 
is? That’s Amos T. Wiltbank!’’ You know the kind. He 
had a box at the Polo Grounds, and on Saturday afternoons 
in the spring a short foul into it might easily knock the 
blocks off a number of persons high up in the city govern- 
ment who like as not would be sitting there. He brooked 


no interference with his will. He was awidower. His 
success had been the death of her. 

The Honorable Amos T.’s office was on the very top— 
the thirty-seventh floor—of the office building of which 
the law firm of Tutt & Tutt were tenants—considerably 
lower down. He dwelt on an Olympus of Kurdistan 
rugs, smoked oak, mother-of-pearl push buttons, and 
best-quality imitation green-grained Spanish leather; 
they, amid the grime and dust of the New York 
Criminal Reports, Abbott’s Practice and Forms, and the 
smoke of old Ephraim Tutt’s poisonous stogies—all the 
difference, in fact, between the parlor floor and the 
kitchen, and inmuchthesame way, the higher the colder. 

But Tutt & Tutt were nothing in the life of Amos T., 
whose own lawyers were the great combination politico- 
legal firm of Vanderpoel, Callahan & Levitsky. 
Occasionally Amos T. would come up in the 
elevator with Mr. Tutt, but he did not know 
him. Contrariwise Mr. Tutt, who knew every- 
thing, knew Amos T., but did not like him. The 
cause of their difference lay in the imponderable 
trifle that one day, when Amos T. in getting out 
had tried to push in front of an old lady, Mr. 
Tutt had held him back. Later that morning 
Amos T. had fired two office boysandasalesman, 
and had made his stenographer cry. Yes, he had a 
mean streak, but he wasit. He had all the immense 
dignity and solid self-possession, coupled with the 
petty arrogance, ofatyrannicaljudge. AsButlersays: 


Authority intoxicates and makes mere sots of magis- 
trates ; 

The fumes of it invade the brain, and make men giddy, 
proud and vain. 


It may be felt that we are overdeveloping the Honorable 
Amos T., but naturally we must inflate before we can 
puncture him. Those who have the habit of success are 
prone to imagine themselves immune to Nature’s laws, and 
exceptions to all ordinary rules. They fall because they 
are unwilling to recognize ‘the possibilities latent in the 
apparently insignificant. The grand dame waves her be- 
jeweled hand and the great gates swing back asif by magic, 
but next instant she may slip heavily upon a banana peel. 
Goliath mocked the little yokel David with his sling, and 
Germany scorned tiny Belgium. Yet Goliath has been 
dead these many years agone, and look at Germany! So it 
was with Amos T. 

Many stories below where the magnate sat in grandeur, 
gazing across the glinting waves of the harbor, and on the 
same floor with Tutt & Tutt, and adjacent to their suite, 
was situate the modest real-estate office of Mr. Moses 
Icklebaum, who dealt in lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
messuages, rents and insurance of all kinds. It consisted 
of but a single room with two desks, at one of which, when 
he was there, he sat, and at the other a certain Miss 
Margaret Haggerty, aged twenty-two, his assistant. As 
often happens, Moses was the figurehead, but Maggie 
was the brains. . 

The sign on the door read: 


MOSES ICKLEBAUM 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
M. HaGccerty, NoTAary 


It should have read: 


MARGARET HAGGERTY 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
M. IcKLEBAUM 


The Honorable Amos T. had never heard of either of 
them—yet Maggie Haggerty, with the inconspicuous aid 
of Mr. Ephraim Tutt, was the cause of a revolution in the 
magnate’s character, the making of a man. 

Far up among the hills of Dutchess County, Amos T. 
Wiltbank had built for himself a great estate. With his 
usual business acumen he had gone there ahead of every- 
body else, had bought up several thousand acres and, having 
utilized what portion of them he wanted for his lawns, 
gardens, farms and game preserves, had sold off the re- 
mainder to such as wanted it. Among the latter had been 
Ezra Carter, a young farmer, who had purchased fifty acres 
together with the house and barn standing thereon. Those 
transactions were in the days of Mrs. Wiltbank, and of 
course, as a matter of the simplest business precaution, 
all the land Amos T.had originally purchased he had taken 
over in his wife’s name. Thus nominally Carter bought his 
farm from Mrs. Wiltbank, who was in turn to deed it to 
Carter’s young wife. 


ARTMAUR TRAIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“‘So Can I!’ Yelled the Apoplectic Todhunter. “‘Tell. 


I’m the Most Disagreeable Man in New Yor 


It was a negligible affair to the magnate—that 
of what was to him but a few acres of useless | 
Carter, on the other hand, it was a matter of th 
moment, for it meant a livelihood, a home for hi 
afuture. The fifty acres cost him the savings of ni 
But the deal once put through, the magnate suf 
unsigned deed to lie upon his desk for days. Thel 
estate dealer dictated a polite note to Mr. Wilth: 
tossed it aside; Carter wrote in a childish hun 
scrawl, asking the great man kindly to attend toh 
wife sign the deed, but Wiltbank was too busy o 
the building of his kennels to take the trouble tor 
about it. 4 

Then one morning the farmer appeared with h 
in his hand and the proprietor called his wife o 
her where to write her name, and signed his ov 
Carter counted out the purchase price i 
crumpled bills, Wiltbank stuffed them in his 
the deed was done—or, rather, delivered. 
farmer brought his wife to the farm; q child) 
boy; and just as he had got the place in shape? 
honest living, Carter died. 

Thiswasall ancient history and only remotely« 
as a back drop, so to speak—with the little one-at 
of which we write. And then Mrs. Wiltbanl 
Wiltbank himself gave up his country place i 
sort of second blooming in the city. Mrs. Cart 
on, trying to run the farm, found herself not st 
to do so, and offered it for sale. In due time 
appeared, but when the day came to pass tit! 
covered that Carter had never had the origir 
wife recorded, and the county clerk now refu 
on the ground that Mrs. Wiltbank, the gran 
acknowledged it before a commissioner of deeds 
the buyer would not pay over his money un 
title was clear on the records. There was only 
do, according to the clerk, and that was for | 
the grantee in the first deed, to go to New Y: 
from Mr. Wiltbank, who had signed as an 
ness, an affidavit—as provided by statute in 
to the effect that he had been present when hi 
the deed, and saw her execute it. 

Now this may seem to the reader a very 
All the woman had to do, he may say, was 
train, find the Hon. Amos T. Wiltbank and 
his name at the bottom of a paper. But that 
ery of the law. What it requires may be the m 
a “yes” or a “no,” the scratch of a pen, the 
sheet of paper, the lifting of a hand. Yet the 
that ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no,” that mark, that signature 
may involve difficulties rendered well-nigh ini 
the ignorance, the poverty or the fortuitous cl 
surrounding the person obligated to secure 1 


one thing for the Hon. Amos T. Wiltbank to 
aself in his furs and motor at sixty miles an hour 
ork, call up his lawyer on the telephone, and get 
t on any subject, executed by almost anybody, 
yayor himself up or down, in half an hour; it was 
her for Mrs. Carter to lock her house and barn, 
- transportation for herself and baby seven miles 
oad station, and, once in New York, to secure an 
vith the great man and get from him the paper 
seded to make her record title to the farm com- 
. had been in the city only twice in her life, she 
but a few dollars, she knew nothing of law or 
1d her only guide was a slip of paper given her by 
utchess County real-estate agent, with the name 
ss of Moses Icklebaum upon it. That is all this 
e amounts to—the desperate situation in which 
erself simply by virtue of another human being’s 
posity, and the fall that a plucky little Maggie 
ook out of the pride-swollen Amos T., whereby 
a better-mannered man. 

s take our stand on the sidewalk in front of a 
office building and watch our characters one by 
y emerge from the Subway and pass inside the 
loors to play their parts. First Moses Icklebaum, 
us, hurrying along with a bundle of fire-insurance 
nis hand; then old Lawyer Tutt, in his stovepipe 
ng his ivory-headed cane, pausing to scratch a 
light a long rat-tailed stogy before entering the 
then the crisp, brisk Miss Minerva Wiggin, Mr. 
f clerk and confidential assistant, or, as he often 
his legal conscience, in tailor-made suit of gray, 
brief case under her arm; next the Hon. Amos 
ik, emerging, ulstered and begoggled, from his 
», puffing a cigar, authoritative, regal. Let us 
with them. Behold the starter touch his cap 
it man stalks by! See him speed an elevator 
, that the god may shoot up to Olympus, un- 
contact with mere common mortals! “Right 
» the thirty-seventh—Jim!”’ he says. Behold 
with which Amos enters and greets. his crea- 
air with which the urbane clerk relieves him 
coat in the antechamber of his business suite, 
axious celerity with which Miss Madden, his 
stary, indicates the relative importance of his 
e the atmosphere of sanctity that pervades the 
vhich he sits, and the hush that has fallen upon 


“Ofzfiecer! Arrest 
_ That Man and Take 
Him to the Tombs!”’ 


the office. What is greater than greatness? There is but 
one Amos Todhunter Wiltbank—and this is it! 


My name is Ozymandius—king of kings! 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair! 


Maggie Haggerty was late coming in from Flushing that 
morning. There had been a block on the B. R. T. and she 
had had to get out and walk. She did not really mind, for 
this had the advantage of giving her the opportunity of a 
moment’s banter with Officer Dennis O’Leary on the 
corner. Some day, she knew quite well, she was going to 
marry Dennis—when he got to be a captain, maybe—but 
she had no idea of making it too easy for him. That would 
be fatal, later on. So almost always she held him at arm’s 
length. 

“Your easy day, is it, Maggie?”’ said he, holding up the 
traffic with a dégagé gesture to let the wisp of a colleen 
cross under his arm. “Sure, you look prettier than ever! 
If it wasn’t right in the middle of Broadway I’d be tempted 
to steal a kiss.” 

Maggie dug into his heavily padded ribs with a fairy 
elbow. 

“Hold your tongue, you big booby!”’ she scowled with 
a twinkle in her gray eyes. “I thought you were set to 
catch thieves, not to be one. You—steal a kiss! Don’t 
make me laugh!”’ 

He half lifted her to the sidewalk. 

“For ten cents I’d do it this minute!’ he grinned as he 
released her. 

Maggie made as if to cuff him and darted across the side- 
walk, but on the steps she paused and called back at him: 
“Why not drop in at twelve o’clock when you go off duty?” 

He nodded assent, grinning over his shoulder at her as 
he waved the traffic onward. He was a big man, was 
Dennis O’Leary—six feet four of muscle, bone and 
sinew—one not to be trifled with when resolved. So fine a 
figure of a cop, indeed, that once a month the Hon. Amos 
T. Wiltbank regularly gave him a box of Havana cigars, 
thus supposing that he would gain immunity from arrest 
if he violated the traffic laws. Oh, vanity! What is a box 
of cigars compared to the love of a maid? 

We freely admit that the Honorable Todhunter was 
about the limit. Whether he sat sternly at his smoked-oak 
desk in his green-grained cordovan-leather armchair or 
strode thoughtfully up and down the Kurdistan rug with 
a cigar between his teeth. his subordinates eyed him 
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furtively, as they might the lion at the zoo, ready to jump 
out of their skins at his gentlest roar; and the sanctum in 
which he sat was guarded by a series of antechambers full 
of wild béasts. Actually to reach and see the Honorable 
Todhunter was an achievement akin to climbing the 
Matterhorn. Royalty was nothing to him. A cat may look 
at a king, but a common human animal couldn’t get even a 
look at A. T. W. No insurance or book agent, no bill col- 
lector, missionary or bond broker could get over the thresh- 
old of the outer office—the first-line trenches. For a 
lynx-eyed intelligence officer sat at an advance observation 
post, and the minute an enemy appeared let him have it 
pointblank: 

“Who do you wish to see? Have you an appointment? 
No? Mr. Wiltbank never sees anybody except by ap- 
pointment. I’m sorry, but I cannot interrupt him. He is 
in an important conference. . Yes, you had better 
write him a letter.” 

Even if successfully past the O. P.—by appointment— 
you were only tangled up in the wire, so to speak. You were 
grudgingly allowed to take a seat in the outer anteroom— 
Room 1—where you were told that Mr. Wiltbank would 
be free to see you in a few minutes. Here various suspicious 
persons, sauntering casually in, gave you the once-over to 
make sure you did not have homicidal mania or an infec- 
tious disease, or a subpoena, injunction or capias hidden up 
your sleeve. The thing the Honorable Amos T. most ab- 
horred in this life was asubpcena. The mere sight of one 
would turn him green. Once they got you on the stand in 
one of these infernal investigations or John Doe proceed- 
ings, they could tear the very innards out of you! They 
were so beastly unfair. 

Amos T. held that it was nobody’s business whether he 
was an interlocking director, had a pooling agreement with 
other companies, had contributed to the campaign funds of 
both parties, or had promised somebody’s wife’s cousin’s 
nephew a job if his concern got a government contract. 
He regarded this prying into a man’s private affairs as 
undemocratic, unconstitutional and contrary to the very 
principles of liberty upon which our Government was 
founded. 

And no one had ever got to him yet. No one had ever 
slapped a subpoena on him. No one had ever made him 
hold up his right hand before a mahogany horseshoe 
draped with upstate legislators and quaver “I do” in 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Making the Boys Fit 


HILE we are reducing the size of our professional 

fighting forces with the first object of lightening the 
load on the taxpayer, we are also quietly going about the 
task of building up our young manhood into a body fit 
physically and by at least some understanding of the 
rudiments of military discipline and drill for the discharge 
of their duties should we be forced at any time into mili- 
tary action on a national scale. A beginning of this task 
is to be made in the series of citizens’ summer camps which, 
under the direction of the War Department, will be con- 
ducted in the various army-corps areas the country over 
during this summer. 

The ten thousand boys and young men between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty-five years who, it is expected, will 
attend these camps will have about thirty days under canvas 
or in barracks, in charge of officers selected especially for 
the job of intelligently developing their physical make-up 
and at the same time familiarizing them with the primary 
duties of the soldier, but without imposing on them hard- 
ships inseparable from the training camp of wartime. The 
immediate object of the camps, broadly stated, will be to 
make the boy or man stand straightly and squarely, to 
develop his body symmetrically, to strengthen in him the 
habits of personal cleanliness and good order, to teach him 
obedience and self-control, and finally to cause him to 
think and act quickly along a straight line and to answer 
always to the point—qualities no less essential to success 
in civilian pursuits than in the making of a soldier. 

The influence of such experience should be helpful to our 
citizenship quite independently of what it may do for us in 
the way of furnishing material for a National Army. 
Recognizing this and also the need of freeing the training 
period, so far as possible, from what is irksome, the hours 
in camp devoted to purely military education will be fewer 
than the hours given to setting-up exercises and physical 
sports. The camps will be without expense to those 
attending and happily with only a minimum of cost to the 
country itself because of the existing army camps and 
camp equipment already in possession of the Government. 
Also attendance at the camps will entail no further military 
service obligation than is carried by the citizenship of every 
American, 

Under the world conditions of uncertainty which now 
prevail and are likely to prevail for some time to come 
these citizens’ camps, which it is proposed to enlarge and 
develop in 1922 and 1923, are a part of a rational and 
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economical form of insurance against possible peril to the 
nation the scope of which no one can forecast. They are 
the logical complement to our National Guard and Army 
Reserve organizations already adopted, and offer them- 
selves as a sort of primary school to that system of 
potential military preparedness in favor of which we 
declared ourselves not long ago with the successful execu- 
tion of the Selective Service Act. 


Gas Bills 


URING the past six or eight years a large proportion 

of the gas companies of the country, confronted by 

rising costs of coal, oil, labor and equipment, and by rate- 

making bodies that have reflected the popular disinclina- 

tion to pay higher prices for gas, have been fighting for 
their very existence. 

An important phase of their struggle is a campaign of 
publicity designed to win the good will of the public they 
serve and to put their case before it as a matter of equity 
and fair play. In the long run these policies are pretty 
sure to accomplish the desired results unless a receivership 
brings them to an untimely end; and yet the most enlight- 
ened programs of directors and high executives are sure to 
go awry when they cannot command the codperation of 
their subordinates who come into direct personal contact 
with the customers whose good graces they are courting. 

Gas-company officials have had so much to say about 
the hostility of politicians, city councils, public-service 
commissions and other rate-making bodies that they have 
sometimes given too little weight to the fact that their 
most dangerous enemies are men on their own pay rolls 
who are unfit either by temperament or training to carry 
out policies that require for their expression suavity, good 
nature and an honest desire to serve the public. The gas 
companies were by no means the first of the public 
utilities to be converted to the wisdom of establishing 
pleasant relationships with their customers, and they have 
not yet entirely weeded out the rough-tongued subordi- 
nates who here and there bring to naught the best inten- 
tions of their superiors; and yet they are no longer blind to 
the requirements of the situation in which they find them- 
selves and there is no reason why, in time, they should not 
earn as high a place in the general esteem as the telephone 
companies, which have, over a long term of years, given 
abundant proof of the high valuation they put upon the 
good will of the public. 

Whatever the consumer’s personal feeling may be, it 
stands to reason that he must either be prepared to pay 
for gas as much as it costs to produce and distribute it or 
else make up his mind to go without it. Speaking by and 
large, there is no permanent advantage in buying at a 
price so low that it throws a loss upon the seller, unless, 
indeed, it is the buyer’s avowed purpose to drive the seller 
out of business. Furthermore, the one employment in 
which a thousand men go broke for every one who gets 
rich is that of nursing old grudges and neglecting the 
really important affairs of life while waiting for a chance to 
get even with someone, 


Relativity in Mild Doses 


OME five hundred years ago a few men of learning 
S blessed with bold and vigorous reasoning powers were 
going to and fro in Europe telling the friends they could 
trust not to denounce them that the earth is not flat like 
a disk but is round like a ball. Presently the early 
voyagers proved their assertion, and the thinking world 
began, slowly at first, to abandon the pancake theory of 
terrestrial form and to accept the new notion. 

And now comes Mr. Albert Einstein with his theories of 
relativity and his evidence in support of them, and makes 
the whole learned world gasp with amazement. For the 
most part his ideas have been received with the profound- 
est respect, and scientific writers have exalted him to the 
plane occupied by Aristotle and Newton; and yet we have 
among us lineal descendants of those contemporaries of 
Columbus who to their dying day insisted that the earth 
was flat. One gentle thinker has actually immortalized 
himself by a single letter to a London newspaper. This 
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amiable scientist took pen in hand to put himsel 
as believing that it would have been much bet: 
Royal Society to have adjourned its disc ad 
tivity ‘‘before bringing into the question the re 
Newton, who was president of the Royal Soele 
last twenty-five years of his life and raised the 
the acme of its fame.’”’ There are bitter- enders t 
will oppose the theories of Mr. Einstein just ¢ 
as belief in the earth’s globularity was opposed b 
century followers of the pancake school of: 
Theirs is an excellent example to avoid. : 
No matter how much has to be unlearned or 
exquisite theories have to be abandoned, every 
brain retains any vigor or resiliency should mak 
to find out a little something about the Einste} 
of space and time and gravity. These concept 
deeply buried in the mazes of higher mathemati 
ordinary inquirer is automatically protected 
possibility of getting an overdose of relativity 
every discussion of it brings out so many am 
easily understood deductions that it is a mist: 
treat oneself to a succession of mental thrills th 
had so easily. There are said to be only tweh 
earth who can get to the very heart and core o 
stein cake, but there is no reason why the ordin: 
should not nibble off a little of the frosting and t 
mind while he is amusing himself. - 
The late Doctor Osler once advised a youn 
interne to read a certain abstruse German wo 
human understanding. After a fortnight’s dog 
the young man reported to his distinguished 
he could not make head or tail of the book. 
can I,” replied Doctor Osler with a full-throat 
“but what a book it is to harden the brain!” — 
Thanks to the enterprise of the publishers, az 
desires to harden his brain by embarking on ¢ 
novel and exciting mental adventures in relati 
wide range of works from which to choose. | 
simple, brightly written books from which ah 
boy ought to be able to get a great deal of en 
basic information. There are more serious an) 
ones that will appeal to persons well-grounded j 
and there are dozens and scores of learned mon¢ 
various tongues for those who have the lingt 
mathematical equipment with which to atta 
Every reader can find a’ book suited to his 1 
understanding, one that will enable his intelleci 
the chutes, bump the bumps and gaze into t 
mirrors to his heart’s content. 
For the man who has not previously heard th 
a greater unit of length than the mile there iss 
wholesome and tonic in the contemplation of t] 
omer’s celestial measuring pole. This superun 
as the light-year, is the distance covered by a I} 
in a year moving at the rate of 186,000 miles 
One superunit suggests another. If we had a 
measure containing as many dollars as the 
contains miles, a single one of these superun 
more than suffice to express the deficits of the 
Board or, indeed, any of the vast sums likel} 
within human ken. 
The mind enlarges when it considers the state 
light speed is the ultimate velocity and that toe 
heavenly speed limit would be to travel backw 
tired business man may find bracing interludes in 
upon the possibility of so-called parallel lines n 
the outskirts of a warped universe or in atten 
understand how light rays can have weight and 
way between heavenly bodies’ as rivers follow 
valleys to the sea. No mind was ever dwa 
stunted by an attempt to conceive of a fourth d 
and no man ever stepped down to a lower intelle 
when he stopped taking time and space for gfé 
began to ask himself what they really are. 
There is no compulsion about it. The Const 
the United States protects every adult Ameri 
being forced to learn about these new theorl 
universe; but no one who refuses to do so is i 
to jeer at those who still declare that the eart 
one-eyed man may still be ruler in the kingdom 6 
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Hnderly was one of the most interesting of Car- 
fients—the most. interesting, and in many ways 
5 useful. This fact made Alonzo Thane of equal 
30 Carthew, because of the close linking of the two 
hatred of each other. Naturally, Carthew was 
d with that hatred. It was vivid to him because 
. direct relation to his work for Enderly, and the 
ng of many of his endeavors. Naturally, also, 
tried to find out what caused that hatred, and as 
itelligence, persistence and resources beyond most 
© speculated about it, he did find out. Until 
-and Thane began to be figures in finance and 
their careers were blank so far as record went. 
ll that was definite was that both were born in 
dle West, that both started business life in Omaha. 
ay Carthew happened on a history of the early 
Omaha, written by a man who had been an out- 
2re for the pioneers across the plains in the days 
ie railroads. He read these sentences: 
late sixties and the early seventies the Widow 
t a boarding house not far from the present 
urlington Station. Two of her béarders were 
, how a United States senator, and Alonzo 
of New York’s money kings.” 
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*““Have You Anyone in Mind ?’’ Asked Norton. 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


“We Have. 


In Fact, 


This gave Carthew a clew. He expanded a trip to 
Chicago to include Omaha, and found there a son and 
daughter of the Widow Gasteen who had lived in the 
boarding house when Enderly and Thane did, and remem- 
bered them both. From what they told him and from 
leads they gave him Carthew pieced together a story of the 
genesis of the feud, which he set down in his notebooks and 
which became public at the time of the Consolidated 
Securities affair years later through some annoying court 
processes. 

This story, correct as to its main facts, was rounded out, 
of course, by deductions by Carthew of motives and 
thoughts of the principals based on his knowledge of the 
mental processes of the two men, and was as follows: 

Both Enderly and Thane were born in Iowa, Enderly 
on a farm not far from Red Oak, and Thane in Council 
Bluffs. Omaha, then getting into its stride, was the 
largest city in their vicinity, and both of them began 
business life there. Enderly found a job in a wholesale 
grocery and provision house, and Thane, after working in 
one or two stores, landed in a bucket shop in the position of 
board maker or something similar, and presently came to 
be assistant manager of the place. Thane was a speculator 
born. He was a gambler by instinct. He had a cold nerve, 
a keen trading sense, and no other idea than to get the 
money; just the man for a bucket shop in those days of big 
deals in wheat and pork and corn, and so on. The bucket 
shop advertised connections with the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and did display quotations, but all orders were 
bucketed, and the play was big. 

Enderly’s farm birth, and his connection with a house 
that sold provisions, naturally gave him a knowledge of 
the commodities that were speculated in in Omaha at that 
time. He was a trader, too, and ambitious for money. It 
wasn’t long until he was taking little flyers in pork and 
corn and wheat. He dealt in the bucket shop where Thane 
was working. That’s the way the two men became 
acquainted. Enderly made his modest bets on the market 
and Thane took them. They were not much alike, but 
both were instinctive gamblers. Both had a passion for 
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Both were after 
money, but Enderly was a lot more 
human in his adventures for wealth 


speculation. 


than Thane. Enderly was like a 
man who goes to a roulette table 
and spreads his chips all over the 
board, while Thane resembled the 
players who stick to the colors, 
with the zero as the only percentage 
against an even break. Still, Thane 
would bet when he figured himself 
a 51 per cent chance to win. And 
he had much the better of Enderly, 
because he was on the inside, and 
Enderly was outside, punting 
against that great edge. 

Enderly was made a traveling 
salesman for his house, and his 
territory was all that 
part of Nebraska south 
of the Platte River. 
This kept him away 
from Omaha for periods 
of two or three weeks, 
and whenever he 
wanted to buy or sell a 
few bushels of wheat or 
corn, or a few barrels 
of pork, he used Thane 
as his representative 
and bet through Thane. 
So the two young fel- 
lows got on fairly close 
terms with each other, 
and finally came to live 
in the same boarding 
house, which was kept 
by a woman of thename 
of Gasteen. 

That was in the early 
seventies, about eight 
or ten years after they 
began building the 
Union Pacifie Railroad, 
which started at 
Omaha, and which gave Omaha her 
first real boost and boom. The city was 
a lively and interesting place when 
Enderly and Thane lived there. 

The trouble that developed into this 
everlasting hatred began in this board- 
ing house, and over a girl. Enderly and 
Thane were both about twenty-five years old when this 
girl appeared. She came from the East, and her name was 
Knowlton—Louise Knowlton. She was a singer, one of 
those pathetic figures so common in music, born with a 
voice that did not measure up either to her temperament 
or to her ambitions. She had hoped to be an opera star or 
a great concert singer, and had studied and worked for 
years, only to find that she could be nothing more than a 
mediocre artist, and had been forced to become a choir 
singer in order to make a living for herself and her depend- 
ent mother. The family had staked about all they had on 
the girl’s future, and she was a failure. They are every- 
where, these poor girls and boys who were held to be 
artistic prodigies by their relatives, and turned out, after 
all the money that could be scared up had been spent on 
their training, to be merely singers or players or daubers, 
with somewhat of an expensively acquired method, but 
without the fire of genius to support that method—without 
talent, mostly. 

The people of Omaha fancied themselves in those days 
and had their rivalries and ambitions not only to outshine 
their neighbors but to outshine their neighboring cities as 
well. The churches were not immune. The enterprising 
Omaha churchgoers felt the need of exalting their places 
of worship just as much as they felt the need of exalting 
their commercial progress, their stockyards, their manu- 
facturing, their various other claims for the desirability of 
Omaha as a place to live, work and become prosperous in. 
A number of business men who belonged to one of the 
churches determined to have a better choir than any other 
church in Omaha, and they sent East for singers. One who 
was engaged was Louise Knowlton, and there was much 
church pride when it was announced that a great soprano 
from Boston would sing exclusively in that choir. This 
was a tremendous coup. The members of the church 
where Miss Knowlton was to sing congratulated them- 
selves on their enterprise, and the local papers referred to 
her advent as a distinct step forward in the project of 
making Omaha the musical center of the West. It was an 
artistic event of much importance at the time. 
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Miss Knowlton was a saddened sort of girl, who had 
been steeped in music all her life, and who realized that 
she was a failure so far as the career she had dreamed about 
and prayed for was concerned. She never would be an 
opera singer. She never would be a concert star. She 
was just a girl with a voice, educated and trained far 
beyond her vocal capacity, and compelled to get what she 
could out of that voice. Her father had spent nearly all 
the money he had on teachers for her, and conservatory 
fees, and then had died, leaving seven thousand dollars 
of insurance money to the girl and her mother. That was 
all they had. 

So when the Omaha churchmen sent to Boston for a 
choir soprano she was glad to accept their offer, and 
came out to that hustling Western town to make her liv- 
ing and to help support her mother. She took a room at 
the Gasteen boarding house where the two young fel- 
lows lived. 

She was pretty, cultured, dainty and Eastern, not at all 
fitted for life in a raw Western town that was in the mak- 
ing, but she was woman 
enough to adapt herself to 
her surroundings to some de- 
gree, was amiable, and care- 
ful to keep herself attractive. 
She dressed as stylishly as she 
could and had many Boston 
manners and graces not com- 
mon in the Omaha of the 
time. She made a great im- 
pression on Enderly and 
Thane, who had never met any 
young woman like her before. 
They were beating out the be- 
ginnings of fortunes by main 
strength, fighting for money 
against other hard, cruel, mer- 
ciless fighters. 

Both became greatly inter- 
ested in her, and a sort of 
rivalry for her favor came 
up betweenthem. Enderly in 
his straightforward, two-fisted 
fashion was in love with her 
before she had been long at 
the boarding house, and out- 
spoken about it; but Thane 
was secretive over his expres- 
sion. She showed Enderly 
more favor than she showed 
Thane, but not much, although 
Enderly was the character of 
man to whom she naturally 
would turn, because of his 
virility and his hearty and 
honest manner as opposed to 
the devious Thane. Finally 
Enderly proposed marriage to 
her. She refused him gently, 
and said she could not marry 
because of her mother. En- 
derly protested that he could 
support both her and her 
mother, but she insisted that 
was out of the question. Mean- 
time Thane was edging in when 
he could, and assiduous in his 
cultivation of her regard. 

The refusal set Enderly 
harder to the task of winning 
her. He was determined to 
marry her. She explained to 
Enderly that her father and 
mother had spent nearly all 
they had on her musical edu- 
cation, and that all remaining 
to her mother was a few thousand dollars of insurance. 
She must win a competence for her mother before she 
could consider promising, or anything but work. That was 
her first duty. Enderly raved against this point of view, 
but she was firm. She liked him, she said, perhaps she 
loved him, but she would not marry him or any other 
until her mother was established with enough to support 
her for the rest of her life. She told Enderly she was 
saving every penny she could from her salary, which was 
a good one, and that she intended to give music lessons to 
increase her income, and she estimated that when she had 
the few thousand more that would be necessary she might 
accept him, an intimation that Enderly seized on and held 
close to his hope. 

Enderly fought for her doggedly, and his persistence was 
having its effect. . Miss Knowlton began to show an 
increasing regard for her impetuous suitor, and to discuss 
with him ways whereby she might get the money more 
quickly than by the tedious method of saving it a few 
dollars ata time. 

Meantime Thane moved about furtively, himself in love 
with the girl. Thane was as persistent as Enderly, although 


He Called Thane Into His Room and Locked the Door. 
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he worked underground while Enderly fought for her out 
in the open. Naturally Miss Knowlton told Thane, too, 
of her great desire to make her mother a competence, and 
Thane, by that intuition that made him so remarkable in 
discovering motives in later life, instantly came to the 
right conclusion that if the girl could thus establish her 
mother she would marry Enderly. Furthermore, he saw 
that his suit was making no progress, and reasoning it out 
with that chilled-steel mind of his, that even then was 
functioning with the remorseless exactitude of his later 
years, he doubted if she would marry him if there was no 
Enderly in the contest. 

The situation developed an intense jealousy of Enderly. 
So there it was: Love and its attendant jealousy, the 
strongest of emotions that from the first association of 
man and woman had been and, until the ultimate male 
and female on the earth, will be the motive that upsets, 
obliterates the power and dignity of human reason. 

Thane, actuated by his jealousy of Enderly, determined 
to prevent Enderly from getting the girl. He knew that 
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this resolve of Miss Knowlton’s to provide a competency 
for her mother was a religion with her. She felt it a sacred 
obligation, and no argument that included the taking over 
of that obligation by another swayed her at all. Hence 
Thane doubtless concluded that if both girl and mother 
could be deprived of what money they had the marriage 
to Enderly would be delayed, and, further, that if he, 
Thane, should find a way to restore her the money, with 
sufficient added to it to fulfill her obligations to her 
mother, he might benefit by the winning of her regard. 

As time went on Miss Knowlton gave evidence of 
increasing fondness for Enderly. It was apparent that she 
was in love with him now, really in love. She worked 
feverishly, giving singing lessons to the daughters of the 
rich, and using her talent in every way possible to increase 
her income and her savings. Enderly was prospering as a 
salesman, but his prosperity made his trips longer out 
from Omaha, and often he was away for a month at a 
time. It was during these absences that Thane changed 
his tactics, and set his trap. 

Thane apparently reconciled himself to his failure to 
make her love him, and assumed the status of good friend. 


Nobody But the Two Men Knows What Happened There 
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He showed an interest in her financial project, 8) 
ing with her and applauding her effort. He cany 
situation with her, and she told him of the few) 
dollars her mother had and what her own savings) 
to. Then, slowly and with that ingenuity that } 
the man he became in the Street in later years, h¢| 
girl’s mind with stories of easy money-getting} 
speculation. He showed her how torturous acel) 
is by saving, and how quickly money is four! 
market. He recited to her the profits he was n| 
flyers in wheat and corn and pork. It was i 
maneuver. The girl, eager to marry the man } 
but uncompromising in her determination to pj; 
her mother—there’s no explaining some twis' 
feminine mind—listened breathlessly. After mu} 
tion she allowed Thane to invest a hundred dolla 
in wheat. He brought her forty dollars profit. | 

Thane seemed kindly and eager to help. Two, 
times he made similar little investments for her, : 
time returned her a profit. Thane continually \ 
her that she must | 
Enderly. The real 7| 
that caution, of cor 
that Thane knew if) 
found out what the’ 
doing he would prot 
the reason he gave th; 
that it would be su 
surprise to Enderly t) 
one day, to show him) 
cessful she had been, 

She, poor girl, thin) 
of a short cut to h 
kept silent, and wa 
lously pleased and 
when Thane showed 
by three or four litth 
wheat she had madea 
more—than all her h¢ 
dollars, her scrimping 
ing had accomplishec 
told her there was n¢ 
was a sure thing. ' 
seemed open to her 
painted her rainbow 
brighter colors than 
her dreams and deg 
held out hope of th 
pot of gold at the f 
His only motive, he 
to enable her to bi 
And she believed hir 

Then, just after 
had started on a k 
buoyed with hints | 
girl that their marria 
not be so long delaye 
sprang histrap. Agr 
in wheat was coming 
the chance of a lifet 
advised Miss Knowlt 
in all her savings, ar 
her mother’s money 
vest that too. Ther 
possibility of failure 
ably she would tr 
money, and that ¥ 
enough. Anyhow, t 
bling of her capital wa 
All eagerness and exe’ 
this chance for quick 
and the satisfaction o 
ligation, radiantly hay 
the immediate comfo 
mother, and happier: 
her love for Enderly 
apparent near consummation, she wrote to her 
and her mother sent all she had, some six thousan¢ 
Miss Knowlton added her savings and gave it allt 
as trustingly as a child. 

Thane took the money. What became of it is 
the story. It is not probable he intended either ' 
at the time or to keep it. His plan probably wast 
and at the proper time make great show of gettin; 
for her, with an increase, and rest his claims to] 
on that maneuver. At any rate, three days latet 
to Miss Knowlton with every evidence of co 
sympathetic sorrow, and told her that his sure 
wheat had gone wrong. Instead of the great | 
price, which was predicated on certain reports of e 
that seemed authentic, the bottom had dropped 0 
market, and her money as well as her mother’ sw 
away—lost. ; 

He explained volubly how these things often | 
in speculation, and told her that he had lost t. 
as much as she had in the same speculation— 
point of that as if to prove to her his honesty o 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

Miss Knowlton listened dumbly. She didn’t get the 
exact meaning of what Thane was telling her, and he was 
forced to more explicit explanation that her money was 
gone, and why, larded with his protestations of sorrow, and 
promises to help her recoup. Finally she fixed it in her 
dazed mind that she had lost; that all her money was 
gone. She didn’t reproach Thane, nor talk much with him 
after she understood the extent of the calamity. 

Presently she left Thane, who was still condoling with 
her and explaining how it happened, and went to her 
room. That night she shot and killed herself with a little 
revolver Enderly had given her for her protection when 
she was out at night, and had taught her to use. She left 
two short letters—one to her mother and one to Enderly. 
The letter to the mother asked for forgiveness, said she had 
lost the money, and could not face her mother again after 
putting this burden on her; that she was a failure, and 
better dead than alive. The one to Enderly bade him 
good-by, told him that she loved him, but that it was 
better so. That was all. She said nothing about Thane in 
either letter nor gave any details as to how the money 
was lost. 

The suicide was a two days’ sensation, but neither coro- 
ner nor reporters found any reason for the suicide other 
than nostalgia, despondency and ill health. The Gasteen 
woman and her boarders said nothing of what they might 
have known, and when the body was shipped home to 
Boston for burial the whole affair was soon forgotten. 

Enderly was away out in what is now Dundy County, in 
the far southwestern corner of Nebraska, when he heard of 
the tragedy, and could not get back to Omaha for ten 
days. When he arrived he talked at length with Mrs. 
Gasteen, her daughter, the son and the other boarders. 
Miss Knowlton and the daughter of the house were of 
about the same age, and had come to be close friends. 
Miss Knowlton had confided her hopes and plans to the 
girl. She had been so happy over the idea that she was 
about to make her small fortune, provide for her mother 
and marry the man she loved that she had told the 
Gasteen girl everything. 

Enderly said nothing to Thane for several days. He 
spent hours thinking the thing out, and clarifying and 
centering his suspicions. One night, about a week after 
he returned, he called Thane into his room and locked the 
door. Nobody but the two men knows what happened 
there. The Gasteens, suspicious of Thane, also, and 
knowing him as the agent through whom the money was 
lost, were terrified. They thought Enderly would kill 
Thane. He didn’t. In about an hour Thane, white and 
shaken, came out and went to his own room. Later 
Enderly notified Mrs. Gasteen that he was leaving that 
night, and disappeared. Next day he sent for his belong- 
ings. The Gasteens never saw him again. Thane stayed 
for a time, and finally moved on to Chicago. Meantime 
Enderly had left Omaha also. 

Carthew found the Widow Gasteen’s son in Omaha, and 
through him traced the daughter, who was married to a 
carpenter named Johnson. The son, who was of an age of 
Thane and Enderly, was the source of some information, 
but Mrs. Johnson, whose memory of Miss Knowlton and 
her tragedy was vivid, told most, because Miss Knowlton 
had beer-her friend, had been kind to her, and was the 
first young woman from the East she had ever met or 
known. The tragedy was the outstanding thing that had 
happened in the life of Mrs. Johnson, and she was keenly 
reminiscent of it after Carthew had won her confidence. 
Carthew checked dates and the main facts of the story 
from the files of the newspapers of the period, and was 
satisfied that he had the genesis of the hatred. He filled in 
the skeleton of it with his own deductions, and at the end 
of it, as it appeared in his notebooks, he added these 
questions and tentative answers for elaboration when he 
came to amplify the story as a chapter for his book: 

“Why didn’t Enderly kill Thane? He is a man of 
courage, determination and action. Probably, because he 
felt that the killing of Thane would reflect on the girl, drag 
her name into an unpleasant newspaper sensation, es- 
pecially as a murder following a suicide so closely in the 
same boarding house would start the reporters avidly 
on the story, and undoubtedly connect Miss Knowlton 
with it. 

“Did Enderly even then show the vision that has 
characterized him? This may be. After all, the killing of 
a man who has injured you is the crudest and most boot- 
less manner of revenge. It gratifies an instant and perhaps 
overpowering hatred, but, once dead, your revenge dies 
with the subject of it. Killing is the outcome of lack of 
imagination, the resort of the stolid mind that sees nothing 
but the immediate and climacteric satisfaction of anger or 
insult or hurt. Enderly was a young man at the time and 
may not have figured it out as philosophically as that, but 
probably the thought that he would smirch Miss Knowl- 
ton’s name was his actuating motive. 

“However, sometime along later in his life, even if not 
then, Enderly must have determined on a systematic 
campaign with revenge as its object. He tried to destroy 
Thane financially, and in every other way, especially in a 
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political way, after Thane began to operate on the theory 
that a man with enough money, who will spend it, can 
control the Government. The theory was sound enough, 
possibly, but its operation was impeded by the opposition 
of Enderly, who had money and buying power himself, and 
that developed as Enderly developed.” 

Carthew often puzzled over those questions, and tried, 
on occasion, to lead Enderly into a discussion of the affair, 
but never succeeded. Enderly always told him: ‘Never 
mind what began it. Our job is to finish it.” 


x 


HE Hon. Ewen Norton arrived in Washington on the 

day appointed for his conference with the President and 
went to the White House, where he was received by the 
secretary and asked if it would be convenient for him to 
come to luncheon at one o’clock and remain after luncheon 
for an hour or so with the President. Norton was pleased 
with his recognition, had prepared himself thoroughly on 
the subjects the President had mentioned for discussion, 
but was somewhat puzzled over his invitation at this 
time, because the topics the President had indicated were 
neither noyel nor new, nor did they seem pressing. He 
walked over on the Mall and sat down on a bench near the 
Monument, considering his invitation casually, but not 
particularly concerned to find an explanation for it beyond 
his own standing and reputation. He was glad to be of 
assistance to the President if he could be, and interested 
in anticipation of what might develop. 

Norton was a man of two expressions. There was 
enough of the serious and thoughtful about him to give the 
student impression, and there was a swing to his shoulders 
and a vigor in his walk that stamped him as an outdoor 
man also—that combined the library and the links in any 
assay of him. He was an inch, or a shade more, under six 
feet, well lunged, well set-up, well proportioned. His face 
was tanned, his hands muscular and his voice robust, while 
his eyes were the inquiring eyes of the student and his 
mouth the close-lipped mouth of the investigator. He 
was clean-shaven, gray-haired, of affable and agreeable 
manners, and with a wide interest in contemporaneous 
affairs joined with a capacity for analysis and deduction 
that functioned admirably through the medium of a well- 
trained mind. He was known to his intimates as an in- 
formed man, with an interest in politics, especially in the 
economic and sociological phases thereof; and to a certain 
section of the public as a citizen who in various capacities 
had demonstrated integrity and intelligence. Popularly 
he was ranked, when ranked at all, with the highbrows, 
and personally he was of conservative tendencies because 
of his birth and upbringing, and his associations and 
employments. 

There were four other guests at the luncheon, which was 
a simple and expeditious function, consisting of bouillon, 
chops, potatoes persillade, a salad, orange charlotte and 
coffee. A white wine was offered. Conversation turned 
largely on recent experiments in aviation, the results of 
some Department of Agriculture experiments with the 
date palm, and a book on the future state of life recently 
put forth by a well-known and fervent investigator of 
psychic phenomena. 

No politics was talked, nor any topic of governmental 
interest broached. The waiters, who served such luncheons 
nearly every day, were precise and practiced, and there 
was little delay. In three-quarters of an hour coffee had 
been drunk and cigars lighted. The President lingered 
until his guests were well along with their cigars, and then 
rose, made his good-byes, and indicated to Norton that he 
was to come with him. Within an hour of the time they 
sat down at luncheon Norton was with the President in 
his study. 

At approximately the same moment the Hon. Cato 
Enderly telephoned from his office in the Senate wing to 
the Hon. Peter Hosmer, secretary to the President. 

“Peter,” he asked, “did Norton show up?” 

“Yes, sir; he’s up with the President now.” 

“What are you saying to the newspaper men about his 
visit?” 

“Oh, that he came on especial invitation, was a guest at 
luncheon and conferred on important governmental mat- 
ters. The usual thing.” 

“Can’t you go a little stronger than that, Peter?”’ 

‘Sure I can, senator, if you will tell me what you want.” 

“Well, feed it out that Norton is a rather important 
personage in his line, that he is an authority on govern- 
ment and economics, and that he has been mentioned 
several times for high political place, but has always pre- 
ferred to continue in private life. Put that in, Peter, and 
play it up a little. Make him a personage instead of just 
a person with a bid to lunch at the White House. Get me?” 

“T do,” answered the expert Peter. ‘“‘I’ll see that he is 
properly exploited.” 

“And, Peter, make it a little mysterious—just a shade 
of secrecy, you know. Be a bit evasive when they ask for 
the real reason for his visit; display that hesitancy that 
will make the correspondents curious and make Norton 
news—you understand.” 

“All right, if he doesn’t do any talking himself.” 
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“The President will attend to that. 
Peter.” 

Peter Hosmer, secretary to the President, 
politician than his chief, as should be and gene) 
White House case. He puzzled a little over his 
tion with Enderly, wondering what was in the w’ 
he knew the status of Enderly both with the Pre 
in the party he began carrying out his instn 
telephoning over to the residence section of | 
House and instructing the head usher to see 
Norton went out the main door and was not bj 
through the executive offices, where he woul« 
press room and become subject to the ministrat 
correspondents. Then he prepared an ambiguo 
about Norton and his visit that intimated mue 
little, ‘and sent that out to the press room, kno 
would be insistent inquiry about it later. 

Norton left at a quarter past two, and at f¢ 
Hosmer received the correspondents. They as 
Norton. Hosmer was vague, hesitant; some 
matters—couldn’t say just what, but Norto 
international lawyer of high standing; might 
arbitration treaties—couldn’t say; or possibly 
nese question; also, there was a commission f 
investigation of various problems of capital 
“Norton is an economist, you know.” 

“Any politics?” 

“Not that I know of, but you never can t 
was mentioned for a cabinet place some yea 
recall.” 


XI i 

HE result of Peter’s conference with the cort 

was that next morning the Hon. Ewen Nort 
of getting a few lines in the papers as a lunchec 
the White House got a good many lines as he 
called in by the President for consultations on 
and pressing matters. What those important ar 
matters were, and how important and how pr 
pended on the ingenuity and imagination of thi 
wrote the various dispatches; and a large numbe 
who had never heard of Ewen Norton befor 
name and the accounts of his visit to the Pres 
greater or less interest. 

In any event, Ewen Norton had his prelimi 
tration on the national public mind, and the | 
Enderly was highly pleased. He dropped into 
House next morning on his way to the Senat 
the President in his office. t 

““How did my man stack up?” he asked. 

“You mean Norton?” 

SOY eng ” 

“Well, Cato, if you are going to convert him: 
instrument for your conservative radicalism, 
conservatism, whichever it is, you’d better startr 
cause while he is inherently conservative now in. 


“of thinking his mind is not closed on the subjee 


not at all certain that a mild brand of scientifi 
would not be a remedy for a good many things 
need of correction. However, he has his do 
thesis, as I drew it out of him, is that while th 
tion of our democracy rests on a successful fig 
our present tendency toward centralized govel 
thinks, at the same time, such a fight might e: 
in mass centralization, or mass tyranny, as he ¢ 
would defeat the object of the contest. As I size 
is not a democrat, but is democratic in an intell 
of way.” 

“That’s exactly what we need,” said Ende 
couldn’t use a real radical democrat because a 
crat, being of the people and understanding t 
heart, detests and despises them for their inept 
unintelligences and lack of assertion of their pi 
into any one of these champions of the masse 
will find that to be a fact. If he is an intellect 
crat we can steer him.” 

“Maybe so, but I warn you it will take capa 
to do the job, because he’s nobody’s fool, has a’ 
of information on many subjects, opinions of hi 
ability to express them.” 

“Talk any politics with him?” 

“Just enough to find out that he is regular a 
has been, but no bigot.” 

“Looks like fairly good raw material for out 
then?” } 

“Possibly. The chief objection I see to . i 
he isn’t nationally known to the voters.” 

“We'll look out for that,’’ said Enderly, “ 
go through with him. Carthew and the others 
him a national figure of considerable ~~ 


months.” 
“How?” : 
“With publicity, my dear Jim; with publi 
marvelous agent that makes Presidents, 8 
destroys empires and induces people to buy 
“Have you talked to him yet?” 
“Not yet, but I shall soon.” 
“What tack are you going to take with 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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money to keep changing the policemen. 
Just as you reached a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with one of them you found yourself 
confronted by another. She wasn’t in the 
least alarmed, though he was scolding her 
roughly—scolding, to be candid, very much 
as her own father had done. She did not 
object to his words, but she hated the 
power of the law behind them—hated the 
idea that she herself was not the final judge 
of the rate at which she should drive. 

Now he was getting his summons ready. 
Glancing idly into her mirror, she saw far 
away, like a little moving picture, the gov- 
erness cart come into view. She intended 
to settle the matter before those giggling, 
goggle-eyed children came abreast. She 
was a person in whom action followed easily 
and instantly from the decision to act. 
Most people, after making a decision, hesi- 
tate like a stream above a waterfall, and 
then,} plunging too quickly, end in foam 
and whirlpools. But Lydia’s will, for good 
or evil, flowed with a steady current. 

She looked down at the seat, beside her 
for her mesh bag, opened it and found that 
Evans, who was good deal of a goose, had 
forgotten to put her purse in it, although 
she knew bridge was to be played. Lydia 
looked up and saw that the officer of the 
law had followed her gesture with his eyes. 
She slipped Bobby’s bracelet off her arm, 
and holding her hand well over the edge of 
the ear dropped it on the road. She heard 
it tinkle on the hard surface. 

“You dropped something,” he said. 

“cc No ” 


He swung a gaitered leg from the motor- 
cycle and picked up the bracelet. 

“Tsn’t this yours?” 

She smiled very slightly and shook her 
head, once again in complete mastery of 
the situation. 

“Whose is it then?” 

“I think it must be yours,” she an- 
swered with a sort of sweet contempt, and 
still looking him straight in the eye she 
leaned over and put her gear in first. He 
said nothing, and her car began to move 
forward. Presently she heard the sound of 
a motorcycle going in the opposite direc- 
tion. She smiled to herself. There was 
always a way. 

She found them waiting for her at Elea- 
nor’s, and she felt at once that the atmos- 
phere was hostile; but when Lydia really 
liked people, and she really liked all the 
three who were waiting, she had command 
of a wonderfully friendly codperative sort 
of gayety that was hard to resist. 

She liked Eleanor Bellington better than 
any woman she knew. They had been 
friends since their school days. Eleanor 
had brains and a dry, bitter tongue, usually 
silent, and she wasn’t the least bit afraid 
of Lydia. She was blond, plain, aristo- 
cratic, independent and some years Lydia’s 
senior. Fearless in thought, she was con- 
servative in conduct. All her activity was 
in the intellectual field, or else vicariously, 
through the activity of others. There were 
always two or three interesting men, com- 
ing men, mén of whom one said on speaking 
of them ‘‘You know, he’s the man ——”’ 
who seemed to be intimately woven into 
Eleanor’s everyday life. A never-ending 
subject of discussion among Miss Belling- 
ton’s friends was the exact emotional stand- 
ing of these intimacies of Nellie’s. 

Lydia liked Tim Andrews too—a young 
man of universal friendships and no emo- 
tions; but most necessary of all to her 
enjoyment was Bobby Dorset, who came 
out to meet her, sauntering down the steps 
with his hands in his pockets. He looked 
exactly as a young man ought to look— 
physically fit, masculine. He was young— 
younger than his twenty-six years. There 
wasn’t a line of any kind in his clean- 
shaven face, and the time had come— 
had almost come—when something ought 
to have been written there. The page was 
remaining blank too long. That was the 
only criticism possible of Bobby’s appear- 
ance, and perhaps only an elderly critic 
would have thought of making it. Lydia 
certainly did not. When he smiled at her, 
showing his regular, handsome teeth, she 
thought he was the nicest-looking person 
she knew. 

Just as she had expected, the bridge 
table was set inside the house, and while 
she was protesting and having it moved to 
the terrace she mentioned that she was late 
because she had had a fuss with Miss 
Bennett. 
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“Dearlittle Benny,”’said Andrews. “‘She’s 
like a nice brown-eyed animal with gray 
fur, isn’t she?” 

“Tim always talks as if he were in love 
with Benny.” 

“‘She’s so gentle, Lydia, and you are so 
ruthless with her,” said Dorset. 

“T have to be, Bobby,” answered Lydia, 
and perhaps to no one else would she have 
stooped to offer an explanation. ‘‘She’s 
gentle, but marvelously persistent. She 
gets her own way by slow infiltration. I 
wish you’d all tell me what to do. Benny is 
a person on whom what you sayin a critical 
way makes no impression until you say it 
so as to hurt her feelings, and then it makes 
no impression because she’s so taken up 
with her feelings being hurt. That’s my 
problem with her.” 

“Tt’s everybody’s problem with every- 
body,” replied Eleanor. 

“‘She likes to ask her dull friends to the 
house when I’m there to entertain them.” 

“Entertain them with a blackjack,” said 
Bobby. 

“She had two prison reformers there 
to-day—old women with pear-shaped faces, 
and I had a perfectly horrid morning in 
town trying to get some rags to put on my 
back, and—Nell, will you tell me why you 
recommended Lurline to me? I never saw 
such atrocious clothes.” 

“T didn’t recommend her,” answered 
Nellie, unstampeded by the attack. ‘I told 
you that pale, pearl-like chorus girl dressed 
there, and your latent desire to dress like 
a chorus girl ——”’ 

“Oh, Lydia doesn’t want to dress like a 
chorus girl!”’ 

“Thank you, Bobby.’’ 

“She wants to dress like the savages in 
Aida.” 

“Tn mauve maillots and chains?’’ 

“In tiger skins and beads, and crouch 
through the jungle.” 

“T was so sulky I didn’t give a cent to 
prison reform. Do you think prisons ought 
to be made too comfortable? I don’t want 
to be cruel, but 4 ; 

“Well, it’s something, my dear, that you 
don’t want to be.” 

“You mean I am? That’s what Benny 
says. But I’m not. Is this ten cents a 
point?”’ 

Eleanor, who like many intellectuals 
found her excitement in fields where chance 
was eliminated, protested that ten cents 
a point was too high, but her objections 
were swept away by Lydia. 

““Oh, no, Eleanor; play for beans if you 
yi but if you are going to gamble at 
a Jat Pale of 

Tim Andrews interrupted. 

“My dear Lydia,” he said, “I feel it only 
right to tell you that the Anti-Lydia Club 
was being organized when you arrived. 
Its membership consists of all those you 
have bullied, and its object is to oppose 
you in all small matters.” 

“Whether I’m right or not, Tim?” 

“Kverybody’s worst when they’reright,”’ 
murmured Eleanor. 

“We decided before you came that we all 
three wished to play five cents a point,’ 
Tim continued firmly. 

“All right,” said Lydia briskly. ‘Only 
you know it bores me, and it bores Bobby, 
too, doesn’t it, Bobby?” 

“Not particularly,” replied Dorset; ‘but 
I know if it bores you none of us will have 
a pleasant time.”’ 

Lydia smiled. 

“Ts that an insult or a tribute?” i 

Bobby smiled back at her. 

“T think it’s an insult, but you rather 
like it.” 

Half an hour later they were playing 
for ten cents a point. § 
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Es had offered to drop Bobby at the 
railroad station on her way home, 
although she had to go a few miles out of 
her way to do it. He was going back to 
town. It was dark by the time they 
started. She liked the feeling of having 
him there tucked in beside her while she 
absolutely controlled his destiny for the 
next half hour. She liked even to take 
risks with his life, more precious to her at 
least for the time than any other, in the 
hope that he would protest, but he never 
did. He understood his Lydia. 

After a few minutes she observed, ‘I 
suppose you know Eleanor has a new young 
man.” 


“Intensely interesting, or absolutely 
worth while?” he asked. 

“Both, according to her. She’s bringing 
him out at the Piers’ this evening. She 
was just asking me to be nice to him.” 

“Like asking the boa constrictor to be 
nice to a newborn lamb, isn’t it?” 

“Tf I’m nice to her men it gives her a 
feeling of confidence in them.”’ 

“Tf you’re nice to them you take them 
away from her.”’ 

“No, Bobby. It’s a funny thing, but it 
isn’t so easy as you think to get Eleanor’s 
men away from her.” 

“Ah, you’ve tried?’’ 

“*She has a funny kind of hold on them. 
It’s her brains. She has brains, and they 
appreciate it. I don’t often want her men. 
They’re apt to be so dreadful. Do you 
remember the biologist with the pearl but- 
tons on his boots? This one is in politics— 
or something. He has a funny name— 
O’Bannon.” 

“Oh, yes—Dan O’Bannon.” 

“You know him?” 

“T used to know him in college. Lord, 
he was a wild man in those days!’ Bobby 
snickered reminiscently. ‘‘And now he’s 
the local district attorney.” 

“What does a district attorney do, 
Bobby?” 

“Why, he’s a fellow elected by the 
county to prosecute ——’’ 

“Look here, Bobby, if the Emmonses 
ask you to spend this coming Sunday with 
them, go, because I’m going.’’ She in- 
terrupted him because it was the kind of 
explanation that she had never been able 
to listen to. In fact she had so completely 
ceased to listen that she was unaware 
of having interrupted the answer to her 
own question, and Bobby did not care to 
bring the matter to her attention for fear 
her invitation to the Emmonses might be 
lost in the subsequent scuffle. Besides, he 
esteemed it his own fault. Most people 
who ask you a question like that really 
mean to say, ‘‘ Would there be anything in- 
teresting to me in the answer to this ques- 
tion? If not, for goodness’ sake don’t 
answer it.”” So he gladly abandoned de- 
fining the duties of the district attorney and 
answered her more important statement. 

“Of course I’ll go, only they haven’t 
asked me.” 

“They will—or else I won’t go. You’ll 
come out on Friday afternoon.” 

“T can’t, Lydia, until Saturday.” 

“Now, Bobby, don’t be absurd. Don’t 
let that old man treat you like a slave.”’ 

Lydia’s attitude to Bobby’s work was a 
trifle confusing. She wished him to attain 
a commanding position in the financial 
world but had no patience with his in- 
dustry when it interfered with her own 
plans. The attaining of any position at all 
seemed unlikely in Bobby’s case. He was a 
clerk in the great banking house of Gordon 
& Co., a firm which in the course of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years had built itself 
into the very financial existence of the 
country. In almost any part of the 
civilized’ globe to say you were with 
Gordon & ‘Co. was a proud boast. But 
pride was all that a man of Bobby’s type 
was likely to get out of it. Promotion was 
slow. Lydia talked of a junior partnership 
some day, but Bobby knew that partner- 
ships in Gordon & Co. went to qualities 
more positively valuable than his. Some- 
times he thought of leaving them, but he 
could not bear to give up the easy honor of 
the connection. 

It was better to be a doorkeeper with 
Gordon & Co. than a partner with some 
ephemeral firm. 

It amused him to hear her talk of Peter 
Gordon treating him like a slave. The 
dignified, middle-aged head of the firm, 
whose business was like an ancestral re- 
nels to him, hardly knew his clerks by 
sight. 

“Tt isn’t exactly servile to work half a 
day on Saturday,” he said mildly. 

“They’d respect you more if you 
asserted yourself. Do come on Friday, 
Bobby. I shall be so bored if you’re not 
there.”’ 

He reflected that after all he would rather 
be dismissed by Gordon & Co. than by the 
young lady beside him. 

“Dearest Lydia, how nice you can be 
when you want to—like all tyrants.” 

They had reached the small deserted 
wooden hut that served as a railroad sta- 
tion, and Lydia stopped the car. 


“T suppose it’s silly, but 
wouldn’t say that—that ’ma 
said appealingly. “I don’t 
only so often I know I know 
ought to be done. This afternoc 
stance, wasn’t it much better for 
play outside instead of in th; 
little room of Eleanor’s? Was the 
tyrant?” 5 

“Yes, Lydia, it was; but I lik 
T ask is a little tyrant in my hom 

She sighed so deeply that he le: 
and kissed her cool cheek. : 

“‘Good-by, my dear,” he said, 

The kiss did not go badly. He 
it as if, though not sure of succes 
not adventuring on absolutely 
ground. 

“T think you’d better not 
Bobby.” 

“Do you hate it?” 

“Not particularly, only I don’t: 
to get dependent on it.’ 

He laughed as he shut the card 
light of the engine was visible a 
low woods to their left. i 

“T’ll take my chances on that,’ 

As she drove away she felt the 
of the world. Everyone did ask 
vice; they did want you to take an 
but they complained when this ini 
you to exert the slightest pressure 
to do what you saw was best. Th 
illogical. You couldn’t give a pr 
vice that was any good unless yo 
in and made their problem your; 
course if you did that—only how 
ple except herself ever did it — 
friends—then you were concerr 
sonally concerned that they shou 
your advice. They were all cont 
she thought, when her tyranny wo 
for their good. Bobby, for insta 
not complained of her having fc 
Emmonses to ask him for Sunc 
thought that commendable. Per 
Emmonses hadn’t. And yet he 
better to be clear. She did not w; 
and spend Sunday with anyone u 
could be sure of having someone ' 
her. Suppose she had gone tl 
found that like Benny they were} 
to entertain some of their dull frien 
would have made her angry. Sl 
have been disagreeable and brol 
friendship. This way it was safe. 

She did not get home until } 
seven, and she was dining at eigh 
minutes’ drive away. 

A pleasant smell of roses at 
smoke greeted her as she entered t] 
She loved her house, with the bri 
gles and classic pilasters of the f 
untouched. Ten years ago her fa 
bought it—a nice old farmhouse 
ornamental band running round 
the eaves and a perfect little por: 
the door. Since then she had bee 
ing more and more attached to it 
came more and more the work of 
creation. She had added what 
needed without much regard to t 
of the whole—a large paneled roc 
lish as much as anything, an inne 
suggestive of a Spanish patio, 
Italian hall and a long servants’ ¥ 
was nothing at all. : 

She put her head in the dinir 
where Miss Bennett in a stately t 
was just beginning a solitary dinn 

“Hello, Benny! Have a good 
I forgot to tell you I’m going 
Emmonses for Sunday, so if. you 
ask someone down to keep you ¢ 
do. I’m going to be late for node 


Miss Bennett smiled and nodde: 
nizing this as a peace dem 
Fourteen years had taught her thi 
was not without generosity. 

Fourteen years ago this comin} 
the Thornes had entered Miss 
life. Old Joe Thorne had come by: 
ment to her little New York api 
The appointment had been mé 
friend of Miss Bennett’s—Miss B 
friends were always looking for so 
desirable for her in those days. 
who had been identified with N 
a hundred and fifty years, had 
clined in fortune until the panic of 
almost wiped out the little f 
Adeline and her mother, the 
family. Adeline had been broug! 
in luxury but in a comfortable, 
feminine idleness. She had alwe 
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HEN the purchaser that needs only 

one truck buys a Packard Truck, 
he commands the hauling experience of 
men and companies operating whole 
fleets of motor trucks. 


For the Packard method of rating the 
individual truck to its particular job is 
based on a knowledge of truck per- 
formance in every field of motorized 
transportation. 


Packard transportation engineers pos- 
sess the facts developed in two national 
truck efficiency tests, covering two years 
of hauling by 3,000 Packard Trucks. 


They also have the results of original 
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study carried on over the last six years 
of motor transport development. 


A typical record of a Packard so rated 
to its work is that of the heavy-duty 
Packard that in three years of service for 
Hart & Page, Chicago contractors, has 
averaged from one to four trips more a 
day than other trucks on the same job, 
carrying greater pay loads at lower ton- 
mile and yard-mile cost. 


Every Packard Truck owner also has 
the benefit of service facilities estab- 
lished nationwide for the maintenance 
of the Packard Truck at the highest pos- 
sible level of earning efficiency. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY - DETROIT 


sk the man who owns one 
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the clothes she needed to go about among 
the people she knew, and they were the 
people who had everything. The Bennetts 
had never kept a carriage, but they had 
never stinted themselves in cabs. The truth 
was they had never stinted themselves in 
anything that they really wanted. And 
Adeline, when she found herself alone in 
the world at thirty, with an income of only 
a few thousand, continued the family 
tradition of having what she wanted. She 
took a small apartment, which she con- 
trived to make charming, and she lived 
nicely by the aid of her old French nurse, 
who came and cooked for her and dressed 
her and turned her out as perfectly as ever. 
She continued to dine out every night, and 
though nominally she spent her summers in 
New York as an economy, she was always 
.on somebody’s yacht or in somebody’s 
country house. She paid any number of 
visits and enjoyed life more than most 

people. 

Her friends, however, for she had the 
power of creating real attachments, were 
not so well satisfied. At first they were 
persuaded that Adeline would marry—it 
was so obviously the thing for Adeline to 
do—but she was neither designing nor ro- 
mantic. She lacked both the reckless emo- 
tion which may lead one to marry badly 
and the cold-blooded determination to 
marry well. 

She was just past forty the day Joe 
Thorne came. She could still see him as 
he entered in his blue overcoat with a velvet 
collar. A big powerful man with prominent 
eyes like Bismarck’s, and a heavy dark 
brown mustache bulging over his upper lip. 
He did not expect to give much time to the 
interview. He had come to see if Miss 
Bennett would do to bring up his daugh- 
ter, who at ten years was giving him 
trouble. He wanted her prepared for the 
social opportunities heintended her to have. 
It seemed strange to him that a person 
who lived as simply as Miss Bennett could 
really have these social opportunities in her 
control, but he had been advised by people 
whom he trusted that such was the fact, 
and he accepted it. 

He was the son of a Kansas farmer, had 
left the farm as a boy and settled in a small 
town, and had learned the trade of brick- 
laying. By hard work he gradually 
amassed a few hundred dollars, and this he 
invested in a gravel bank just outside the 
town. It was the only gravel bank in the 
neighborhood and brought him a high re- 
turn on the money. Then just as the 
gravel was exhausted the town began to 
spread in that direction, and Thorne was 
arranging to level his property and sell it 
in building lots, when a still more unex- 
pected development took place. Oil was 
struck in the neighborhood, and beneath 
Thorne’s gravel lay a well. 

If Fate had intended him to be poor she 
should never have allowed him to make his 
first thousand dollars, for from the moment 
he had any surplus everything he touched 
did well. In one of his trips to the Louis- 
iana oil district he met and married a local 
belle, a slim, pale girl with immense dark- 
circled black eyes and askin like a gardenia. 
She followed him meekly about the coun- 
try from oil wells to financial centers until 
after the birth of her daughter. Then she 
settled down in Kansas City and waited 
his rare visits. The only inconsiderate 
thing she had ever done to him was to die 
and leave him with an eight-year-old 
daughter. 

For several stormy years he tried various 
solutions—foreign governesses who tried 
to marry him, American college girls who 
attempted to make him take his fair share 
of parental responsibility, an old cousin 
who had been a school-teacher and dared 
to criticize his manner of life. At last his 
enlarging affairs brought him to New York, 
and he heard of Miss Bennett. He heard 
of her through Wiley, his lawyer. Wiley, a 
man in the forties, then attaining pre- 
eminence at the bar in New York, had been 
thought by many people to be an ideal hus- 
band for Adeline. They were old friends. 
He admired her, wished her well, and 
thought of her instantly when his new 
client applied to him for help. 

The minute Thorne saw Miss Bennett 
he saw that she would do perfectly. He 
made her the offer of a good salary. He 
couldn’t believe that she would refuse it. 
She could hardly believe it herself, for she 
was unaccustomed to setting up her will 
against anyone’s, least of all against a man 
like Joe Thorne, who had successfully 
battled his way up against the will of the 
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world. The contest went on for weeks and 
weeks. Poor Miss Bennett kept consult- 
ing her friends, almost agreeing to go when 
she saw Thorne, and then telephoning him 
that she had changed her mind, and bring- 
ing him round to her apartment—which 
was just what she didn’t want—to argue 
her into it again. 

Some of her friends opposed her going to 
the house of a widower whose reputation 
in regard to women was not spotless. 
Others thought—though they did not say— 
that if she went, and succeeded in marrying 
him, she would be doing better than she 
had any right to expect. Perhaps if Miss 
Bennett could have fallen in love with 
Lydia she might have yielded, but even at 
ten, Lydia, a black-eyed determined little 
person, inspired fear more than love. 

Poor Adeline grew pale and thin over the 
struggle. At last she decided, after due 
consultation with friends, to end the 
matter by being a little bit rude, by telling 
Thorne that she just didn’t like the whole 
prospect; that she preferred her own little 
place and her own little life. 

“Like it—like this cramped little place?’’ 
he said, looking about at the sunshine and 
chintz and potted daisies of her cherished 
home. ‘But I’d make you comfortable, 
give you what you ought to have—Europe, 
your friends, your carriage, everything.” 

He went on to argue with her that she 
was wrong, utterly wrong to like her own 
life. Her last card didn’t win. She yielded 
at last for no better reason than that her 
powers of resistance were exhausted. 

Thorne was then living in a house on a 
corner of upper Fifth Avenue, with a pale- 
pink brocade ballroom running across the 
front and taking all the morning sunshine, 
and a living room and library at the back 
so dark that you couldn’t read in it at mid- 
day, with marble stairs and huge fire- 
places that didn’t draw—a terrible house. 
Some years later, under Miss Bennett’s 
influence, he had bought the more modest 
house in the Seventies where Lydia now 
spent her winters. But it was to the Fifth 
Avenue house that Miss Bennett came, and 
found herself plunged into one of the most 
desperate struggles in the world. Thorne, 
whose continuous interest was given to 
business, attempted to rule Lydia in 
crises—by scenes, scenes of a violence that 
Miss Bennett had never seen equaled. As 
it turned out, her coming weakened 
Thorne’s power; not that she wasn’t usually 
on his side—she was—but she was an audi- 
ence, and Thorne had some sense of shame 
peo an audience, while Lydia had none 
at all. 

Many a time she had seen him box 
Lydia’s ears and, mild as she was, had 
been glad to see him do it. But it was his 
violence that undid him. It was then that 
Lydia became suddenly dignified and, un- 
broken, contrived to make him appear like 
a brute. 

There is nothing really more unbreak- 
able than a child who considers neither 
her physical well-being nor public’ opin- 
ion. An older person, however violent, 
has learned that he must consider such 
questions, and it is a weakness in a cam- 
paign of violence to consider anything but 
the desired end. 

And on the whole Thorne lost. He could 
make Lydia do or refrain from doing 
specific acts—at least he could when he was 
athome. He had not permitted her at eight 
to keep her great Danes nor at thirteen 
to drive a high-stepping hackney in a red- 
wheeled cart which she ordered for herself 
without consultation with anyone. 

The evening after that struggle was over 
he had asked Miss Bennett to marry him. 
She knew why he did it. Lydia in the course 
of the row had referred to her as a paid com- 
panion. He had long been considering it as 
a sensible arrangement, particularly in case 
of his death. Miss Bennett refused him. 
She tried to think that she had been 
tempted by his offer, but she was not. To 
her he seemed a violent man who had been 
a bricklayer, and she always breathed a 
sigh of relief when he was out of the house. 
She was glad that he did not press the 
point, but in after years it was a solid com- 
fort to her to remember that she might 
have been Lydia’s stepmother if she had 
chosen. 

But it was in the long-drawn-out contest 
that Thorne failed. He could not make 
Lydia keep governesses that she didn’t like. 
Her method was simple—she made their 
lives so disagreeable that nothing could 
make them stay. He never succeeded in 
getting her to boarding school, though he 
and Miss Bennett, after a long conference, 
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decided that that was the thing todo. But 
that failure was partly due to his failing 
health. 

That was their last great struggle. He 
died in 1912. In his will he left Miss 
Bennett ten thousand a year, with the re- 
quest that she stay with his daughter until 
her marriage. It touched Miss Bennett 
that he should have seen that she could 
not have stayed if she had been dependent 
on Lydia’s capricious will. It was this that 
made her position possible—the fact that 
they both knew she could go in an instant 
if she wanted; not that she ever doubted 
that Lydia was sincerely attached to her. 
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HEN Lydia ran upstairs to dress 

everything was waiting for her—the 
lights lit, the fires crackling, her bath 
drawn, her underclothes and stockings 
folded on a chair, her green-and-gold dress 
spread out upon the bed, her narrow gold 
slippers standing exactly parallel on the 
floor beside it, and in the midst Evans, like 
a priestess waiting to serve the altar of a 
coe was standing with her eyes on the 
clock. 

Lydia snatched off her hat, rumpled her 
hair with both hands as Evans began to 
undo her blouse. She unfastened the cuff, 
and then looked up with pale startled eyes. 

“Your bracelet, miss?”’ 

“Bracelet?’’ For a second Lydia had 
really forgotten it. 

“The little diamond bracelet. You were 
wearing it this afternoon.” 

Something panic-stricken and excited in 
the girl’s tone annoyed Lydia. 

“T must have dropped it,’’ she said. 

The maid gave a little ery as if she her- 
self had suffered a loss. 

“Oh, to lose a valuable bracelet like 
that!”’ 

“Tf I don’t mind I don’t see why you 
should, Evans.” ° 

Evans began unhooking her skirt in 
silence. 

Twenty minutes later she was being 
driven rapidly towards the Piers’. These 
minutes were among the most contempla- 
tive of her life, shut in for a few seconds 
alone without possibility of interruption. 
Now as she leaned back she thought how 
lonely her life was—always facing criticism 
alone. Was she a bully, as Ilseboro had 
said? Perhaps she was hard. But then 
how could you get things done if you were 
soft? There was Benny. Benny, with 
many excellent abilities, was soft, and look 
where she was—a paid companion at fifty- 
five. Lydia suspected that ten years before 
her father had wanted to marry Benny, and 
Benny had refused. Lydia thought she 
knew why—because Benny thought old 
Joe Thorne a vulgar man whom she didn’t 
love. Very high-minded, of course, and yet 
wasn’t there a sort of weakness in not 
taking your chance and putting through a 
thing like that? Wouldn’t Benny be more 
a person from every point of view if she 
had decided to marry the old man for his 
money? If she had she’d have been his 
widow now, and Lydia a dependent step- 
daughter. How she would have hated 
that! 

The Piers had built a perfect French 
chateau, and had been successful in chang- 
ing the scrubby woods into gardens and 
terraces and groves. Lydia stepped out of 
the car and paused on the wide marble 
steps, wrapping her cloak about her with 
straight arms, as an Indian wraps his 
blanket about him. She turned her head 
slightly at her chauffeur’s inquiry as to the 
hour of her return. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘eight—ten—bridge. 
Come back at eleven.” 

The mirrors in the Piers’ dressing room 
were flattering as she dropped her cloak 
with one swift motion into the hands of the 
waiting servant and saw a reflection of her 
slim gold-and-green figure with the emerald 
band across her forehead. 

She saw at a glance on entering the 
drawing-room that it wasn’t a very good 
party—only eight, and nothing much in 
the line of bridge players. She listened 
temperately to Fanny Piers’ explanation 
that four people had given out since six 
o’clock. She nodded, admitting the excuse 
and reserving the opinion that if the Piers 
gave better parties people wouldn’t chue 
them so often. , 

She looked about. There was Tim An- 
drews again. Well, she could always amuse 
herself well enough with Tim. May 
Swayne—a soft blond creature whom Lydia 
had known for many years and ignored. 
Indeed, May was as little aware of Lydia’s 


home wrecker of a former gen 
bad—a little elderly, a little t 
matic for the taste of this day; 
once a home wrecker always 
He was still stim ag 
called her a sleek black panth| 
always pleases, of course. §j 
Fanny Piers, a notable mischief-n| 
repeated something else he said.) 
called her a futile little barbarian. 


with him; 
thing else failed. She would say 
Mr. Gore! I suppose you hardly 
to meet a barbarian at dinner— 
a futile one.” It would mak 
wretched, but then if Fanny wot 
things she must expect to get i 
And then, of course, there was 
new best bet—the intensely intere 
absolutely worthwhile young ma 
looked about, and there he was. 
she thought, he certainly was i 
and worth while, but not quite. 
point of view Eleanor had sy 
public service and political power 
very nice looking, tall and hea 
shoulders. 


Saxon skin, and the deep point at 
of his neck where short thick hai 
a deep point. Eleanor, looking sm 
him, was staring idly before hei 
tempting to show him off. There} 
ing cheap about Eleanor. She spo 
now, preparing to introduce hir 
friend. Lydia saw him turn, ane 
met—the queerest eyes she ha 
She found herself staring into the 
than good manners allowed; nottl 
cared much about good manners, 
did not wish to give the man t 
had fallen in love with him at 
only it just happened that sn 
seen eyes before that flared like’ 
grew dark and light and small a 
like a cat’s, only they weren’t the 
a cat’s, being gray—a pure light 
contrast with his dark hair and sk 
was a contrast in expression toi 
were a little mad, at least fanatical, 
his mouth was controlled and |) 
humorous. What was it Bobby 
about him in college—a wild ma 
could well believe it. During tl 
seconds Eleanor was introducing | 
she was casting about for someth 
to him. That was the trouble wi 
ing new people—it was so much | 
chatter to old friends. Benny s 
was provincial. She made a grez 

“How are you?’’—this quite 
Ilseboro manner. “Are you stay 
here?” bg 
You might have counted one-ti 
he betrayed the least sign of havir 
her. Then he said, ‘Yes, I live al 
miles from here.”’ ; 

“Oh, of course! You’re a judgei 
thing like that, aren’t you?” 

Was the man a little deaf? 

“Something like that.”’ 

She noted that trick of pausi 
or two before answering. Ilse 
hadit too. It was rather effectivei 
It made the other person wonde! 
he had said was foolish. He w 
a bit—quite the contrary. a 

““Aren’t you going to tell me w 
are?’’ she said. 


futile one?” 
_ Gore, unabashed, took the wh 
in. 


voice, ‘‘could anything be mor 
than that attack? Oh, yes, I 
what’s worse, I think it, my dea 
lady—TI think it!” 
She turned back to O’Bannon. 
“Would you think I was a barb 
she said. 
“Certainly not a futile one, 
swered. 
They went in to dinner. It vy 
principle of Fanny Piers’ life t 
women friends next to their 0 
men, so that Eleanor found hers 
O’Bannon at dinner. He wa 
(Continued on Page 30 
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HAT makes a car ownet's 
Satisfaction complete? 


Nothing more than the sound, 
imple elements which stand out 
9 differently, and so distinctly, 
1 the Hupmobile:— 


teal economy in daily operation 
nd yearly upkeep; /ong /fe; and 
mspicuously fine performance. 


hese are the essentials which 
uyers always seek in a motor car. 


hey are the things Hupmobile 

wners enjoy, and from which 
aey derive the deep-rooted sat- 
sfaction now regarded as a 
angible part of Hupmobile 
wnership. 


Iam a Member 
of Two Clubs 


One is chiefly used by middle-aged and 
elderly men—fine old boys, all of us. 
The other is an athletic club— 

young fellows mostly. 


In the interest of science, I recently 
investigated the shaving technique 
of fifty members of each club. Nine 
out of fifty elderly men use Mennen 
Shaving Cream, and thirty-seven 
of the fifty young sports. 

I suppose there is a great psycho- 
logical or philosophical truth con- 
cealed in the above fact, but I am 
chiefly concerned with the problem of 
brightening the sunset trail of my 
old friends by blasting them loose 
from their addiction to hard soap. 


It’s a terrible thought, but I won- 
der if we all reach an age when the 
intake valve of the old idea reservoir 
gets all rusted and refuses to open 
any more. ' 

Anyway, it’s not a tendency to be 
encouraged. Every man ought to 
take out his habits and prejudices 
now and then and dust them off and 
scrutinize them to see if they measure 
up to the standards of youth. 

No matter what sacrifice of pre- 
conceived ideas is involved, a man 
cannot afford to grow old. 


Washington and Napoleon and 
Alexander the Great had no choice— 
they had to use hard soap or raise 
beards—preferably the latter. 


But every man who ever made the 
daring experiment knows that 
Mennen’s is so infinitely superior to 
old-fashioned soap that even now, 
after months or years of gorgeous 


Mennen shaves, he 
and still shudders when he 
Nivea 


recalls the old bloody 


combats with his beard. 
Eon dotan't 


A man is young so 
long as he will try a 
better wats So I 
earnestly beg you to 
send 15 cents for my 
demonstrator tube. _ 


Tonnes Inga 


THe Mennen Company 
acs, Newark, J. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
hostess’ right, Gore on her left, then Lydia 
and Tim and May and Piers, and Eleanor 
again. The arrangement suited Lydia very 
well. She went on baiting Gore. It suited 
Eleanor even better. She had known 
Noel Piers far too long to waste any 
time talking to him, and as this was the 
arrangement he preferred, they were almost 
friends. This left her free to talk to 
O’Bannon. Her native ability, fone to 
her personal interest in him, made her fa- 
miliar with every aspect of his work. He 
talked shop to her and loved it. He was 
telling her of a case in which labor unions, 
with whose aims he himself as an individual 
was in sympathy, had made themselves 
amenable to the law. That was one of the 
penalties of a position like his. Piers caught 
a few words and leaned over. 

“Well, I’m pretty liberal,’’ he said— 
that well-known opening of the reac- 
tionary—‘“‘but I’m not in favor of labor.” 

“Noteven for others, Noel,”’ said Eleanor, 
who did not want to be interrupted. 

“T mean labor unions,’ replied Piers, 
who, though not without humor inits proper 
place, had too much difficulty in expressing 
an idea to turn aside to laugh about it. 
“T hope you'll be firm with those fellows, 
O’Bannon. I hope you’re not a socialist 
like Eleanor.”’ 

Piers had used the word “‘socialist”’ as a 
hate word, and expected to hear O’Bannon 
repudiate the suggestion as an insult. 
Instead he denied it as a fact. 

“No,” he said, “‘I’m not a socialist. I 
think you’ll find lawyers conservative as a 
general thing. I believe in my platform— 
the equal administration of the present 
laws. That’s radical enough—for the 
present.” 

Piers gave a slight snort. Everyone, he 
said, believed in that. 

“T don’t find they do—it isn’t my ex- 
perience,’”’ answered O’Bannon. ‘‘Some 
fellows broke up a socialist meeting the 
other evening in New York, and no one was 
punished, although not only were people 
injured, but even property was damaged.” 
Eleanor was the only person who caught 
the ‘‘even.”’ ‘‘ You know very well that if 
the socialists broke in on a meeting of well- 
to-do citizens they would be sent up the 
river.” 

Piers stared at his guest with his round, 
bloodshot eyes. He was a sincere man, and 
stupid. He reached his conclusions by 
processes which had nothing to do with 
thought, and when someone talked like 
this—attacking his belief that it was wrong 
to break up his meetings and right to break 
up the other man’s—he felt as he did at a 
conjurer’s performance: that it was all very 
clever, but a sensible person knew it was a 
trick, even though he could not explain how 
it was done, 

“T’m not much good at an argument,”’ 
he said, “‘but I know what’s right. I know 
what the country needs, and if you show 
favoritism to these disloyal fellows I shall 
vote against you next time, I tell you 
frankly.” 

Lydia, hearing by the tones that the con- 
versation across the table promised more 
vitality than her waning game with Gore 
about the barbarian epithet, dropped her 
own sentence and answered, ‘No one 
really believes in equality who’s on top. I 
believe in special privilege.” 

O’Bannon, who had been contemptu- 
ously annoyed with Piers, was amused at 
Lydia’s frankness as she bent her head to 
look at him under the candle shades and 
the light gleamed in her eyes and flashed on 
the emeralds on herforehead. Beauty, after 
all, is the greatest special privilege of all. 

“That’s what I said,” he returned. ‘“‘No 
one honestly believes in my platform—the 
equal administration of the present laws.” 

“T do,” said Piers. ‘‘I do—everyone 
does.” 

O’Bannon glanced at him, and deciding 
that it wasn’t worth while to take him 
round the circle again let the sentence drop. 

“Do you believe in it yourself, Mr. 
O’Bannon?”’ asked Lydia, and_ she 
stretched out a slim young arm and moved 
the candle so that she could look straight 
at him or he at her. ‘I mean, if you 
caught some friend smuggling—me, for 
example—would you be as implacable as if 
you caught my dressmaker?” 

Moreso; you would have less excuse.” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“You know in your heart it never works 
like that.” 

“Unfortunately,” he answered, ‘‘my 
office does not take me into Federal cus- 
toms, or you might find I was right.” 
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“The administration of the customs of 
the United States,’’ Piers began, but his 
wife interrupted. 

“Don’t explain it, there’s a dear,’”’ she 
said, and oddly enough he didn’t. 

Lydia was delighted with O’Bannon’s 
challenging tone. 

“T wish you were,” she said, ‘‘ because 
I know you would turn out to be just like 
everyone else. Or even if you are a super- 
man, Mr. O’Bannon, you couldn’t be sure 
all your underlings were equally noble.” 

“What you mean is that you habitually 
bribe customs inspectors.” 

“No,” said Lydia, as one surprised at her 
own moderation—‘‘no, I don’t, for I never 
much mind paying duty; but if I did 
mind—well, I must own I have bribed 
other officers of the law with very satis- 
factory results.” 

O’Bannon, looking at her under the 
shades, thought—and perhaps conveyed 
his thought to her—that she could bribe 
him very easily with something more de- 
sirable than gold. It was Gore who began 
carefully to point out to her the risk run 
by the taker of the bribe. 

“You did not think of him, my dear 
young lady.” 

“Yes, I did,’’ answered Lydia. ‘‘He 
wanted the money and I wanted the free- 
dom. It was nice for both of us.’”’ She 
glanced at O’Bannon, who was talking to 
Mrs. Piers as if Lydia didn’t exist. She 
felt no hesitation in interrupting. 

“You couldn’t put me in prison for that, 
could you, Mr. O’Bannon?”’ 

“No, I’m afraid not,” said O’Bannon, 
and turned back to Fanny Piers. 

After dinner she told Eleanor in strict 
confidence the story of the bicycle police- 
man, and made her promise not to tell 
O’Bannon. 

“T shouldn’t dream of telling anyone,”’ 
said Eleanor with her humorous lift of the 
eyebrows. ‘‘I think it’s a perfectly dis- 
gusting story and represents you at your 
very worst.” 

When they sat down to bridge Lydia 
drew O’Bannon, and whatever antagonism 
had flashed out between them at dinner 
disappeared in a perfectly adjusted partner- 
ship. They found they played very much 
the same sort of game; they understood 
one another’s makes and leads, and knew 
as if by magic the cards that the other held. 
It seemed as if they could not mistake each 
other. They were both courageous players, 
ready to take a chance, without overbid- 
ding. They knew when to be silent, and, 
with an occasional bad hand, to wait. But 
the bad hands were few. They had the luck 
not only of holding high cards but of hold- 
ing cards which invariably supported each 
other. Their eyes met when they had 
triumphantly doubled their opponents’ 
bids; they smiled at each other when they 
had won a slam by a subtle finesse or by 
patiently forcing discards. Their winnings 
were large. Lydia seemed as steady as a 
rock—not a trace of excitement in her look. 

O’Bannon thought, after midnight when 
he was totaling the score, “‘I could make a 
terrible fool of myself about this girl.”’ 

When they were leaving he found him- 
self standing on the steps beside her. The 
footman had run down the drive to see why 
her chauffeur, after a wait of more than 
an hour, wasn’t bringing her car round. 
O’Bannon, who was driving himself in an 
open car, came out, turning up the collar 
of his overcoat, and found himself alone 
with her in the pale light of the waning 
moon, which gave, as the waning moon 
always does, the effect of being a strange, 
unfamiliar celestial visitor. 

O’Bannon, like so many strict supporters 
of law, was subject to invasions of lawless 
impulses. He thought now how easy it 
would be to run off with a girl like this one 
and teach her that civilization was not 
such a complete protection as she thought 
it. What an outcry she would make, and 
yet perhaps she wouldn’t really object! 
He had a theory that men and women were 
more susceptible to emotion in the first 
minutes of their meeting than at any sub- 
sequent time—at least in such first meet- 
ings as this. 

She was standing wrapping her black- 
and-silver cloak about her with that 
straight-armed Indian pose. 

“Tt’s a queer light, isn’t it?’’ she said. 

He agreed. Something certainly was 
queer—the greenish silver light on the 
withered leaves or the mist like a frothy 
flood on the lawn. Just as she spoke two 
brighter lights shone through the mist— 
her car coming up the drive with the foot- 
man standing on the step. 


August 6, 


“Ts that yours?” he asked. 

She nodded, knowing that 
watching her 

“Why don’t you. send it away,” ] 
on very quietly, “and let me drj 
home? This is no night for a close 

He hardly knew whether he had 
or not, but his pulses beat more qui 
she walked down the steps without a 
ing him. He did not know whether sgh 
going to get into her car and drive ay 
give orders to the man to go home y 
her. Then he saw that the footm: 
closing the door on an empty car a 
chauffeur releasing his brake. Whe 
came up the steps he was looking 
moon. 

“T never get used to its waning,” ] 
as if he had been thinking of nothin 


not entirely conventional from a str: 
Perhaps he did not know that it y 
Oh, if he could only keep on like t 
maintaining that remote imperso; 
until she herself wanted him to b 
ferent! But if he wrapped the lap 
about her with too lingering an an 
else, flying to the other extreme, 
be friendly and chatty, pretendin 
there was nothing extraordinary j 
strangers being alone like this in asle 
moonlit world —— 

He did neither. When he bro 
ear to the steps the lap robe 
back on the seat so that she could 
about her own knees. She did so 
exclamation. The mist clung in 
drops to its rough surface. 

“‘Tt’s wet,’’ she said. } 

He did not answer—did not sp 
when as they left the Piers’ place it 
necessary to choose their road. 
without consultation. 

“But do you know where I li 
asked. 

“Be content for once to bea passer 
he replied. 

The answer had the good fort 
please. She leaned back, clasping 
hands in her lap, relaxing all her mu 

On the highroad she was less aws 
the moon, for the headlights made the 
visible like a wall about them. Shef 
if she were running through a new ele 
and could detect nothing outside th 
She was detached from all previous e 
ence, content to be, as he had said, for 
a passenger. This was a new sens: 
She remembered what Ilseboro had 
about her being a bully. Well, she’ 
the other thing to-night. She only I 
it wouldn’t end in some sort of as 
She glanced up at her companion’s pi 
It looked quiet enough, but she 
that she had better not go on much] 
without making him speak. Her a 
well attuned to human vibrations, 4 
there were a certain low tremor ij 
voice—well, then it would be bet 
straight home. 

“This is rather extraordinary, isn’t 
she said. This might be interPra 
number of ways. ‘ 

“Yes, it is. he said, exactly 
her tone. 

She tried him again. 

Did you enjoy the evening?” 
seemed almost certain that he ¥ 
ee tenderly, ‘‘I’m enjoying 
of it 

“It was good bridge,”’ he said. 

That sounded all right, she thoug in 
voice was as cool as her own. 
let things go and give herself up to 
the night and the moon and the ‘oa 
the damp air on her face and arms. 
felt utterly at peace. Presently he 
from the highroad d { 
traveled that the low branches 
swishing into her lap, and came 
headland overlooking the Sound. — 
the water the mist was only a th 
of the atmosphere which made t 
of a city across the water look li 
of yellow light in contrast to the ¢ 
and white of a lighthouse in # 
ground. He leaned forward and 
engine and lights. 

Lydia found that she was trem 
little, which seemed strange, for 
unemotional and still. And the 
a sudden she recognized that | 
really waiting—waiting to feel h 
against his rough frieze coat and 
against hers. It was not exactly | 
wanted it, but that it was inev 
simple—not her choice—somet 
must be. This was an experienc 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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I ice cream soda at the drug store and 

a Paramount Picture at the theatre 
e happy-go-lucky programme of mil- 
on a sultry evening. 


®@ porch is soon deserted when there’s a 
. 
‘e of real entertainment. 


@ strange fact is that when entertainment 
d, temperature is forgotten. While it might 
an iceberg to cool you if you are sitting on 
orch doing nothing, a few electric fans will 
t whole theatre-full of people who are look- 
: a Paramount Picture. 


e difference between Paramount Pictures 
wdinary films is the difference between silk 
‘otton. 


chantment or disenchantment: take your 
ef 


2 best tip for summer nights 


Entertainments 


If it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town 


igh fe 


Paramount has planned for film supremacy 
for years, built an unequalled international 
organization and so has been able to give you 
this extra pleasure. 


It is perfectly natural that you should find 
the greatest in filmdom working with Para- 
mount, whether they be stars, directors, writers, 
photographers, or screen technicians of any 
kind. 


To be chosen to serve the great Paramount 
public through the 11,200 theatres that show 
Paramount Pictures is an honor sought by all 
creative geniuses of the art of the screen. 


Paramount demands the best because its 
patrons have learned to expect and to receive 
only the best whenever any theatre anywhere 
announces—‘“‘It’s a Paramount Picture.”’ 


forget the temperature and remember Paramount 


Oi 


—————— ee 
FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Prey JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B.DE MILLE Director 
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PARAMOUNT PIcTURES 


listed in order of release 


July 1, 1921, to October 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Cosmopolitan production 
““The Woman God Changed’”’ 
By Donn Byrne. 


Wallace Reid in ‘‘*Too Much Speed”’ 
A comedy novelty, by Byron Morgan. 


“The Mystery Road”’ 
A British production with David Powell, 
from E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 
A Paul Powell production. 


William A. Brady’s production, ‘‘ Life’’ 
By Thompson Buchanan. 


Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘Behind Masks’’ 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
“Jeanne of the Marshes.’’ 


William deMille’s ‘‘The Lost Romance”’ 
By Edward Knoblock. 


William S. Hart in “‘ The Whistle”’ 
A Hart production 
A story with an unforgetable punch. 


“The Princess of New York”’ 
With David Powell 


] A Donald Crisp British production from the 


novel by Cosmo Hamilton. 


Douglas MacLean in “Passing Thru”’ 
By Agnes Christine Johnston 
Thos. H. Ince production. 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Conquest of Canaan”’ 
By Booth Tarkington. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘ Wealth” 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. 


Roscoe(‘‘Fatty’’) Arbucklein‘‘Crazy to Marry”’ 
By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story. 


Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Hell Diggers”’ 
By Byron Morgan. 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
*“The Great Moment”’ 
Specially written for the star by the author of 
““Three Weeks.”’ 


Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘ Footlights”’ 
By Rita Weiman 
Directed by John S. Robertson. 


“Dangerous Lies’”’ 
With David Powell 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A Paul Powell British production. 


| Betty Compson in “‘At the End of the World” 


By Ernst Klein. 


} Cecil B. deMille’s ‘‘The Affairs of Anatol” 


By Jeanie MacPherson 
Suggested by Schnitzler’s play. 


|} With Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, Elliott 
| Dexter, Bebe Daniels, Monte Blue, Wanda 
1 Hawley, Theodore Roberts, Agnes Ayres, 

Theodore Kosloff, Polly Moran, Raymond 


Hatton and Julia Faye. 


Coming 
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Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs 
give greater garter comfort than 
you have ever known because 
they do not depend for hold on 


tightness of the elastic around 
the leg. The soft broad surface of the 
wide web gives a perfect hold and 
consequently there is no binding. 


Pioneer-Brighton comfort is last- 
ing. You adjust the garter to your 
leg at the start and can keep it ad- 
justed to perfect comfort as long as 
you wear the garter. 


Sold in the smart blue and orange box. 
Ask for Pioneer-Brighton—the adjustable 
wide web—at the men’s wear counter. 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 43 years manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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pig: 
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50c 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
had never had before. In the silence she 
felt their mutual understanding rising like a 
tide. She had never felt so at one with any 
human being as with this stranger. 

Suddenly he moved, but not toward her. 
She saw with astonishment that he was 
turning the switch, touching the self- 
starter and the next instant backing the 
car out. The divine moment had gone. 
She would never forgive him. 

They drove back in silence, except for her 
occasional directions about the road. Her 
jaw was set like a little vise. Never again, 
she was saying to herself, would she allow 
herself to be a passenger. Hereafter she 
would control. It didn’t matter what hap- 
pened to you if you were master of your 
own emotions. 

She remembered once that the husband 
of a friend of hers had caught her in his 
arms in the anteroom of a box at the opera 
during the darkness of a Wagnerian per- 
formance. She had felt like frozen steel, 
so sure of herself that she hardly hated 
the man. She felt more inclined to laugh 
at him. But this man who hadn’t touched 
her left her feeling outraged, humiliated, 
because she had wanted him to kiss her, to 
crush her to him. 

They were at her door. She stepped out 
on the broad flat stones under the trellis on 
which the grapevines grew so thickly that 
not even the flood of moonlight could pene- 
trate the thick mass of verdure. The air 
was full of the smell of grapes. She knew he 
was following her. Suddenly she felt his 
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the rest of mankind, outside of unhappy 
Russia, in the fact that socialism should 
have been put to the test of realization, 
and, armed with unlimited power over a 
great nation, should have conclusively 
demonstrated to the whole world its ab- 
solute, colossal and tragic failure by having 
buried under the ruins of a once mighty 
empire a noble-hearted, simple-minded, 
generous people in a catastrophe of ruin 
and misery such as has never before been 
witnessed throughout the history of the 
world. 

But the appalling fact remains that it 
was possible for a small band of exiled 
revolutionary conspirators and demented 
fanatics, who for years had been discussing 
among themselves their plans for the re- 
generation of mankind by the destruction 
of the social fabric of the civilized world 
and by the erection on its ruins of the fans 
tastic edifice for their socialistic dreams— 
that it was possible for them to grip by 
the throat a nation of some one hundred 
seventy millions, to destroy from top to 
bottom the whole political and social fab- 
ric of a once mighty empire, and to cause 
more than two millions of their unfortunate 
victims, among them hundreds of thou- 
sands from the ranks of the educated 
classes, to seek in flight to foreign lands 
escape from the régime of terrorism un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. 

Let those who thoughtlessly hailed the 
advent of the Russian revolution and the 
downfall of so-called czarism as the dawn 
of a new era of liberty and democracy—let 
them reflect that what they were acclaim- 
ing really was the passing of one of the 
greatest civilized states. 

Let them also reflect that the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the extinction, partly’ 
by bodily extirpation, partly by enforced 
flight, of the theretofore ruling minority, 
drawn from the landed gentry and other 
propertied and educated classes, has left 
the power—and for the matter of that, a 
villainously tyrannical power such as even 
Ivan the Terrible never wielded—in the 
hands of another minority, recruited from 
the dregs of the populace, the so-called 
proletariat, under the leadership of a small 
group of demented fanatics aided by a fol- 
lowing of murderous bandits and defended 
and sheltered from the Russian people’s 
wrath by Pretorian Guards of Chinese, 
Lettish and other foreign mercenaries. 

And lastly, let them reflect that the tri- 
umphant ousting from power in the state of 
the bourgeoisie, or propertied classes, and 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat by the Bolshevists constitute 
an achievement which in itself, quite apart 
from the question of socialism or commu- 
nism, is sufficient to suggest the tempting 
possibility of a successful imitation to the 
proletariat in other lands ignorant of or 
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hand, firm and confident, on her shoulder, 
stopping her, turning her round. She did 
not resist him. She felt neither resistant 
nor acquiescent, only that it was all in- 
evitable. He took her head in his two 
hands, looking at her in the dark, and half 
drawing her up to him, half bending down, 
he pressed his lips hard against hers. She 
felt herself held closely in his arms. Her 
will dissolved, her head drooped against 


im. 

Then inside the house the steps of the 
faithful Morson could be heard. He must 
have been waiting for the sound of an ap- 
proaching motor. The door opened, 
letting a great patch of yellow lamplight 
fall on the moonlit mist. Morson peered 
out. For a moment he thought he must 
have been mistaken—there appeared to be 
no one there. Then his young mistress, 
very erect, stepped out from the shadow. 
A tall gentleman, a stranger to Morson, said 
in a voice noticeably low and vibrant, ‘‘ At 
four to-morrow.” 

There was a pause. Morson, holding the 
door open, thought at first that Miss 
Thorne had not heard, and then she 
shocked him by her answer. 

“No, don’t come,” she said. “I don’t 
want you to come.”’ 

She walked into the house and indicated 
that he might shut the door. As he bolted 
it he could hear the motor moving away 
down the drive. Turning from the door, he 
saw Miss Thorne standing still in the 
middle of the hall, as if she, too, were listen- 
ing to the lessening drum of the engine. 
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disbelieving in the condition of unspeak- 
able wretchedness to which the triumph of 
the proletariat in Russia has reduced a once 
great and prosperous nation. 

Verily, in Russia ‘“‘Them that was, 
ain’t,”” and those who ousted them gloat 
in fiendish glee over the discomfiture of 
their betters, not realizing that their pass- 
ing forebodes the end of their common 
country. 

Unless one clings to the belief that hu- 
man events are governed by an inexorable 
fate, and that no human will or effort can 
have any share in shaping their course, one 
cannot help pondering on the deep-lying 
causes which have led up to the world 
catastrophe, and which, continuing to oper- 
ate to this hour, stand in the way of Euro- 
pean mankind’s return to sanity and to 
real peace. 

These causes are of a _ psychological 
nature, and must be traced back to the in- 
tellectual movement at the end of the eight- 
eenth century and its powerful far-reaching 
influence in undermining the two funda- 
mental principles of authority which for 
centuries had been governing the political 
and social life of Europe—the divine right 
of legitimate monarchy and unquestioning 
faith in the truth of revealed religion. The 
waning faith in these principles of authority, 
which had been the moral cement that held 
society together in Europe, opened the 
door to that political and social unrest 
which might be said to have been the main 
characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
and whose further—maybe fatal—develop- 
ment is yet in store for us in the twentieth 
in a direction we are at present unable to 
foresee. 

The political unrest was the natural con- 
sequence of the great political upheaval of 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars, whose shock so profoundly unsettled 
the minds of men, and it confronted Euro- 
pean statesmanship with the momentous 
task of devising policies apt to deal wisely 
with the rising tide of democracy, as well as 
with its corollary, the newborn question 
of nationalities. 

On the other hand, the social unrest born 
of the economic distress, which was due to 
the same causes, found ample nourishment 
in the conditions brought about by the 
phenomenal growth of industrialism conse- 
quent upon the invention of the steam 
engine. This phenomenal development of 
industrialism, although it was accompanied 
by a corresponding growth of national 
wealth and general well-being, brought in 
its train—or rather was rendered possible 
only by—the corresponding growth of a 
class of laborers detached from the soil, de- 
pending for their precarious livelihood on 
the daily wages earned by their toil in fac- 
tories, mines, on railroads, and the like— 
in other words, an industrial proletariat. 
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- of Europe stood in fear and awe, and whose 


advent was welcome but to an infinitesi- 
mally small group of ambitious statesmen, 
strategists, politicians and journalists in 
all the countries concerned? And was it 
not the vague and instinctive consciousness 
in the popular mind of the anomalous and 
iniquitous character of the policies which 
had brought about such a state of affairs 
that favored the rise and growth of revo- 
lutionary socialistic internationalism with 
its striking slogan—‘‘Proletarians of all 
countries, unite’’? 

Small wonder, indeed, that revolutionary 
socialism should have hailed the outbreak 
of the World War as a unique chance for 
attempting to deliver their long-meditated 
assault against the fortress of capitalistic 
or—to use a more comprehensive term— 
bourgeois society divided against itself in 
an internecine war for political and eco- 
nomic supremacy. 

Smaller wonder still that this assault 
should have met with instant and com- 
plete success in a country where society 
proved neither capable nor apparently even 
resolved to defend itself. 


The Warnings of the Past 


But what is one to think of this triumph 
of Bolshevism—that is tosay, revolutionary 
Marxian socialism—and the menace to 
civilization which it implies? What is to be 
said of the truly tragic situation in which 
the professional classes find themselves 
placed in all formerly belligerent countries— 
the brain workers, on the efficiency of 
whose labor civilization itself is dependent; 
a situation infinitely worse and more hope- 
less than that of the laboring classes, who 
with the aid of their powerful organizations 
are able to force up the rate of wages more 
or less to the level of the cost of living, 
whereas the professional and clerical classes 
are seeing the purchasing power of their 
earnings reduced to a third or a tenth or 
even in some countries to a hundredth of 
their former value? What of the 3,500,000 
starving children in Central and Eastern 
Europe—exclusive of unhappy Russia— 
who are kept alive by the unexampled 
charity of this great and generous nation? 

It seems incredible that such an appall- 
ing catastrophe could have overtaken the 
European world, apparently without its 
approach having been sensed from afar by 
those in whose hands was placed the direc- 
tion of the policies of the leading nations, 
and without any really effectual efforts 
having been attempted to avert it. It had 
been a very long time in coming. Its pre- 
monitory symptoms had marked such 
years as 1830, 1848 and 1871, but were not 
heeded as they should have been. They 
were not heeded because the menace they 
conveyed was apparently not understood 
in all its ominous significance. European 
statesmanship was blind, but its blindness 
was not a willful one. The times had moved 
too fast. 

Europe’s leading statesmen were called 
upon to act in the psychological atmosphere 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
but their psychology was the psychology of 
the eighteenth. They failed to deal wisely 
with the rising tide of democracy, alter- 
nating between stubborn resistance and 
panicky surrender. They bungled the deli- 
cate problem of nationalities awakened to 
self-consciousness and eager to assert their 
claims. But the most fatal blindness they 
displayed in their failure to realize fully the 
causes and the meaning of the rise and 
growth of socialism. 

In the eyes of European statesmanship 
Europe was still a chessboard on which the 
game of high politics could be played by 
professionals of the art, a game whose stakes 
were conquest, supremacy, prestige, and 
which was played with pawns represented 
by the inarticulate peoples always ready to 
respond to the call of what was held out to 
them as the cause of patriotism. It was 
in the interest of this game that national 
feuds and hatreds were kept alive, fomented 
and fanned into flame when required; that 
alliances were sought, concluded, dissolved, 
remodeled; that formidable armaments 
were maintained, increased in constant 
emulation and used to keep the world in 
terror of the ever-present specter of threat- 
ened war. 

It would, however, be unjust to lay the 
blame exclusively on statesmanship. So- 
called public opinion, that is to say, the 
opinions expressed in the press and in pub- 
lic speeches reflecting the psychology of 
large bodies of writers and leaders of 
thought —in other words, of so-called 
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intellectuals—must be held to bear a large 
share of responsibility for the policies which 
they either inspire or zealously support. As 
long as that psychology holds sway over 
the minds of men which sees in the cult of 
force, of domination, of supremacy, the 
noblest expression of patriotism, the high 
priests of this cult will rule the destinies of 
nations; and in spite of the obligatory lip 
service generally rendered to the ideal of 
peace and good will among mankind, the 
pursuit of a policy aiming at the preserva- 
tion or restoration of these blessings will 
be branded with the opprobrious term of 
“pacifism.” 

But the adepts of this cult appear to be 
blind to the fact that they are a minority, 
comprising mainly the nonproducing ele- 
ments in a nation, and that however much 
they may thrive in an atmosphere of inter- 
national hatred and strife, the overwhelm- 
ing majority in all nations—the producing 
elements, the farmers, the peasants, the 
laborers, the industrials, the traders—have 
one predominating interest in common, and 
that interest is peace. 

The day may be near—and indeed that 
is the only hope of salvaging civilization 
and the economic structure of the world— 
when these producing elements in all na- 
tions will awaken to the necessity of calling 
a halt, of bringing to bear the whole weight 
of their"power on their rulers, the states- 
men, the politicians, the writers, the think- 
ers, and to compel them to return to sanity 
and to real peace. But the danger of delay 
1s great. 

With the spread of socialistic prop- 
aganda among the masses and their gradual 
awakening to a realization of the part they 
were made to play in the world’s affairs, the 
estrangement between the masses and the 
classes had been constantly growing and 
had begun to assume the character of bitter 
class hatred, which in Russia from the very 
first days of the revolution had been finding 
its vent in numberless murders and acts of 
the most brutal savagery committed on 
representatives of the bourgeois classes, 
culminating finally in the most sanguinary 
civil war the world has ever seen. 


Errors of Statesmanship 


This ominously growing sinister current 
of popular feeling had, indeed, for a time 
been diverted by the outbreak of the World 
War into the supposedly safer channel of 
international hatred. But, as one of the 
ablest leaders of Bolshevism had pointed 
out in a pamphlet said to have been pub- 
lished in Switzerland in the beginning of 
1915, the fact that almost the whole male 
population of the belligerent countries was 
being “‘ put through the school of war, fear- 
ful in its social realism, was creating a new 
human type and was bound to give rise 
to profound changes in working-class psy- 
chology and radically to cure the workmen 
of the hypnosis of bourgeois legality, a con- 
dition of which the propertied classes would 
soon, to their horror, have occasion to con- 
vince themselves.” 

This warning, uttered indeed by a then 
obscure and unknown political exile, was 
not heeded. Nor did European statesman- 
ship on either side of the fence seem to 
realize that after the French victory on the 
Marne the war would necessarily become a 
long-drawn-out war of attrition and slow 
butchery of indefinite duration, which 
could only lead to the sacrifice of millions 
of lives of the flower of the manhood of 
the warring nations, and in the end was 
bound to bring about financial and eco- 
nomic ruin which neither side would be able 
to escape. 

Or if statesmen did realize it—and to 
maintain that they did not would mean to 
cast a perhaps undeserved doubt on their 
competence and their enlightened patriot- 
ism—they lacked the courage to obey the 
dictates of reason and of their own better 
judgment, or else they were unable to lay 
the formidable ghost of hatred and revenge 
they themselves had raised and whose 
slaves they had become. 

But the responsibility could not be said 
to be theirs alone. In the creation of the 
atmosphere in which alone tens of millions 
of naturally peaceable people could be made 
to endure for years the horrors of a war of 
mutual extermination, an atmosphere the 
influence of which makes itself felt to this 
hour and stands yet in the way of a return 
to real peace, they were aided and abetted 
and perhaps even to some extent domi- 
nated by what a prominent statesman of 
the last century used to call the sixth great 
power—the daily press. 
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This Luscious 
Fruit 
Hawaiian 


Crushed or Grated 
Pineapple 


You can prepare so many 
tempting dishes with Hawaiian 
Crushed or Grated Canned 
Pineapple that you should 
always keep a reserve supply 
of this fruiton your pantry shelf. 


For baking pies, making 
cakes, tarts, summer drinks, 
sherbets, puddings and ices you 
will find Crushed or Grated 
Hawaiian Pineapple most con- 
venient to use. 


Order six ora dozencans from 
your grocer today. He has as- 
sorted sizes to meet your needs. ) 

Serve this luscious sun- N 
ripened fruit just as it comes 
from the container. It makes 
a delicious fruit dessert and one ra 
that is extremely healthful and YS 
very econornical. 


At the soda fountain ask for 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Sundaes, 
Sodas or Sherbets. They are all : 
made with Hawaiian Crushed «~~ 
or Grated Pineapple. ref 


Our Recipe Book will tell you 
how to make many delicious 
dishes. Send for it today. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
HawattAn PINEAPPLE PACKERS 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Try this Recipe 


Pineappleade—1 cup water, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup Hawaiian Crushed or 
Grated Pineapple juice, ™% cup 
lemon juice, 1 quart ice water. 
Make a syrup by boiling sugar and 
water ten minutes. Cool, add the 


pineapple juice and lemon juice, and 
ice water. 
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You can buy ADAMS Gum in any 


flavor—from licorice to peppermint 


or tutti-frutti— but in only one qual- 
ity, the best. Select your favorite— 
then note the name ADAMS on the 


package: it means highest quality. 


“One Quality—All Flavors’’ 
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in that a delegation of lemon 
las outside, by appointment, de- 
ge the President to use his good 
1 Congress to obtain for them a 
iff protection for citrus fruits; 
* lemons of Italy were about to 
it was pathetically put forth. 

t thing Enderly did after he 
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tant banquets, the chief con- 
he largest conferences and other 
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uplift, progressive or popular- 
tle to them that were to be held 
irk within the next two months. 
ly came promptly, containing a 
yzen or so functions of the char- 
red, for it was part of Carthew’s 
ot only to keep in touch with 
ss of public activity and intellec- 
j effort but to utilize them for 
es of that business. 

studied the list carefully with a 
: possibilities of the units of it as 
us forums for a man who might 
thing to say, selected three or 
ospects, and had his secretary 
up for him, getting details of 
p, objects and news interest. 
rticle of his political creed was: 
tite a letter to any person that 
‘be printed in every newspaper 
on every billboard in the world 
mpromising the writer or dis- 
is plans,’”’ and he waited until he 
7 York a few days later and went 
arthew. 

he asked, “‘do you know Ewen 


know him pretty well. He’s a 
mine over at Great Neck.” 

Jo you think of him?” 

1e’s a solid, substantial sort of a 
a fine reputation in his profes- 
onnected, of a good American 
vurally conservative, but some- 
/ured with the idea of progress.” 
ido you mean by ‘the idea of 
il! mean the belief in progress, 
( ite a different thing from progress 
is about all there is to it so far 
\ld goes.” 


He for debate over the proposition 
2 we term progress is any more 
lea of progress, the belief in it, 
ithe thing itself. It isa compara- 
subject, because the Greeks had 
‘mers of what we call progress, 
mans looked on society as static 
zed. The Europe of the Middle 
10 conception of it, and even the 
did not get to be more than a 
> until the eighteenth and nine- 
turies. Then the race began to 
were progressing, whether they 
t, and from that thought de- 
fat is the present-day belief in 
WWhich is what we term uplift; 
vwe have it all over the place, 
in some quarters, moderately in 
| with reservations in others.” 

link progress is mostly mental, 
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7; as you can find out for your- 
will go to the trouble of analyz- 
seally and philosophically, what 
wrogress; ‘but that’s stuff from 
in the back of the book. What 
ton?” 

ll tell you, Dick; I want to get 
¥ class publicity for Norton.” 

lt easy. He’s a good subject, re- 
ind able. What for?”’ 

jght want to put him in the run- 
¢andidate for President.’’ 

=| W-w !”’ Carthew whistled. “‘Seri- 
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“Tt may be.” 

“Ts he big enough for the job?” 

“Any man is big enough for the job who 
can get it, and a good many who can’t get 
it, also.” 

“You ought to know.”’ 

“T do. What I am getting at is this: 
There is a presidential election coming. 
We—meaning the organization— must have 
a candidate. We must have our own kind 
of a candidate. We must have a candidate 
who will, in a discreet but effective manner, 
be a people’s candidate also. None of our 
fellows fills the bill. We cannot take a 
chance with outside men—popularly ac- 
ceptable, it might be, but impossible in an 
organization sense. Therefore, not having 
our sort of a candidate in stock we must 


lay one in.” 
“Meaning Norton?” ; 
“Tentatively. Maybe we can’t build 


him up to our liking. However, he looks 
like good material. How much has that 
idea of progress you talk about got him? 
How earnest is he about it?”’ 

“Oh, from what I know about him he’s 
academic in it yet; thinking, you know, 
and talking a bit, but not acting. Intrin- 
sically, I don’t think he is any more of an 
uplifter than we are. At that, his mind may 
be open.” 

“Well, I wish you would make an in- 
tensive study of him for me, and get at the 
roots of his mind if you can. Meantime, can 
you fix it to have him speak at these gath- 
erings?’”’ 

Enderly handed Carthew a paper on 
which were written the names and dates 
of two national meetings and a banquet to 
be held in New York within the forthcom- 
ing two months. 

“‘Hasily,’’ Carthew answered, after he 
had read Enderly’s little list. ‘‘I’m already 
in touch with the arrangement committee 
of one of those affairs, and can get in touch 
with the others without trouble. They are 
always eager for talent.” 

“Well, hand them Norton, but he mustn’t 
know it.” 

“He won’t; don’t worry about that. 
He'll think his invitations are a tribute to 
his position and renown. What do you 
want him to talk about?”’ 

“ Anything germane to the objects of the 
gatherings he will address. Suggest two or 
three topics that will induce him to spread 
himself a little so we can get a line on his 
public measured thought without supplying 
an incentive. What I particularly want to 
know is how open his mind is on this progress 
idea, how much of a radical he is, how far he 
leans over on the popular side of trusts, 
taxation, conservation of natural resources, 
nationalization, government ownership, di- 
rect primaries and all that sort of thing.” 

‘Suppose he spills the beans?”’ 

“Tf he does he loses a chance to be 
President.” 

““Youdon’t want him given ahint, then?”’ 

“Not a hint. This must be his own 
thought. If we take him up we can regu- 
late him thereafter. This is a tryout.” 

“All right,” said Carthew. ‘I under- 
stand. I’ll fix it for him, and after that it is 
up to him.” 

“Yes,’’ said Enderly, ‘‘except for the 
publicity. You can get advance copies of 
his speeches, of course?’’ 

**Sure.”” 

“When you have them let me know, and 
if they read all right we’ll start something 
for him. Otherwise he sinks back to his 
former status as a leading citizen with no 
followers to speak of. Heard anything 
more about that Mexican business?” 

“Tt’s coming off next week. Parara has 
gone down there, and I’ve had several code 
wires from him. He says it is all set, and 
that it will happen as per schedule.” 

“What about Thane?” 

“Sylvester is still there, but Parara says 
he doesn’t seem to be doing anything. 
What is there for him to do, when it comes 
to that?” 

“T don’t know,’’ Enderly replied as he 
rose to leave, ‘‘but you’d better wire Parara 
to watch carefully. Lon Thane ramifies like 
a devilfish. His tentacles are out in every 
direction.” 

Enderly had luncheon at a downtown 
club with some of his financial friends, and 
cheered them by telling them there was no 
need to worry about the Constable bill, saw 
a few political visitors at his hotel, and at 
six o’clock called the Hon. Ewen Norton on 


the telephone at his home on Long Island. 


Tle MAUNIUKIN MAKERS 


“Sorry I didn’t see you when you were 
in Washington,” he told Norton. ‘‘I would 
have enjoyed renewing our acquaintance. 
Glad to note that the President is taking 
counsel of such men as you. We need your 
advice and ideas. Hope to see you some- 
time soon, and please make it a point to 
let me know next time you are in Washing- 
ton. I’d like to talk with you.” 

All of which as agreeably impressed 
Norton as Enderly hoped it would. 


XII 


HE Hon. Ewen Norton received press- 

ing invitations to take part in the pro- 
grams of the two national meetings selected 
by Enderly. Also, in due course, he was 
asked to be one of the speakers at the 
banquet. The subjects tentatively as- 
signed to him were How Far Should 
National Conservancy Go? for the first 
meeting, and Is the Convention System 
Undemocratic? for the second. It was 
suggested that the diners would like to hear 
him discuss, within limits, the question of 
tax adjustment in its relation to corpora- 
tion earnings. 

He was pleased to accept each invitation, 
as the matters proposed for topics came 
within scope of his thought and study, and 
he set about preparing his papers. Pres- 
ently, advance copies of his remarks 
reached the various secretaries of the asso- 
ciations he was to address, who asked for 
them for distribution to the press, and 
presently, also, duplicates of them reached 
Carthew. 

They were carefully read and briefed by 
that expert, who made a syllabus of each 
for Enderly, and with these in his portfolio 
he went to Washington some days in ad- 
vance of the first appearance of Norton. 

“Here are the thoughts of your potential 
President on these burning topics,”’ he said, 
producing his digests. 

“How do they strike you?”’ asked En- 
derly. 

“Nothing sensational about them. He 
seems to be a solid, conventional sort of a 
thinker. He leans somewhat to the custo- 
mary—the present, prescribed order, but 
there are a considerable number of places 
where ‘and then on the other hand’ 
occurs.” 

“Sort of a middle-of-the-roader—is that 
Lt 

“Not exactly. He proceeds just a shade 
to the right of the middle instead of the 
left. For example, his idea about con- 
servation of national resources is that while 
there is crying need for such conservation, 
at the same time due attention must be 
given to the rights and claims of those who, 
up to this time, have made developments. 
He is opposed to nationalization, per se, but 
thinks that regulation and great care in 
giving permits are advisable. He thinks 
that the raw things of the earth—coal, oil, 
water, ores, timber—primarily belong to 
the people of course, but that there should 
be no discouragement of the capital that 
has utilized and developed those raw things 
thus far for the benefit of the people when 
otherwise they would have remained dor- 
mant. He has a tender regard for capital, 
mingled with a genial appreciation of the 
popular rights.”’ 

““Pondevero will love him,’’ commented 
Enderly. 

“‘As to direct primaries he concedes that 
at points the convention system has failed 
because it has developed the boss function 
in politics and is not representative, save 
of the wish of the politicians. He thinks 
that direct primaries might well be utilized 
for state and local candidacies, but it is his 
opinion that the Fathers were wise when 
they set forth in the Constitution that 
senators should be selected by the legisla- 
tures of the various states, because, with 
the House of Representatives as the popu- 
lar body, springing from the people, the 
restricted selective medium for senators 
maintains a check and balance in the 
Upper House that otherwise might make 
Congress more or less susceptible to the 
emotions of the mass instead of studied and 
logical conclusions.”’ 

“Safe and sane, isn’t he?” asked En- 
derly. 

“Eminently. As for his speech at the 
economic dinner, he considers that the 
growth of legitimate corporations should 
not be hampered by excessive taxation, but 
that a careful schedule of their gains by 
fiscal years should be computed, and their 
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taxes be regulated on a sliding scale com- 
mensurate and just with relation to those 
gains. He points out that it would be 
unjust to penalize bona fide investors in 
the securities of these corporations for 
financial and economic offenses of the 
managers and directors of them by taxation 
that would affect dividends of earnings that 
led to these investments, but points to the 
steadily increasing budget of the Govern- 
ment and admits that there must be tax 
adjustment and extension to meet these 
increased national demands.” 

“Any conclusions?” 

“None, except that as capital and the 
employment of it are the foundation of all 
national prosperity great care must be 
taken before any steps to limit its operation 
are taken; but that as wealth must bear 
the greater burden, inasmuch as it is due to 
opportunity offered by this country under 
our Government, some scientific way 
should be found to impose that burden 
that will not destroy capital, and that at 
the same time will hold the people equably 
responsible and liable for their reasonable 
imposts.”’ 

“By George!” exclaimed Enderly. ‘I 
wonder if that man has an idea of being a 
candidate off his own. Sounds like it to 
me. He can go any way he chooses from 
those starting points.” 

“T don’t think so. He isn’t far enough 
along yet. What he is doing is playing safe. 
That’s his natural tendency. He’s really 
conservative and highly respectful of prop- 
erty rights and vested interests, and so on; 
but he sees clearly enough to know that 
there are causes for popular complaint, 
although he hasn’t made up his mind yet 
how just those causes are.” 

“You may be right, Richard. Anyhow, 
this increases my regard for him as the man 
we need. He’s open-minded, and has the 
required feet-on-the-ground basis. Now, 
then, what we’ve got to do is to popularize 
him a little, get his head up in the clouds 
a bit without removing his feet from the 
earth, and play both ends of him against 
the classes on the one side and the masses 
on the other. Can you get some of that 
stuff printed?”’ : 

“Yes, some of it. Not as much as if he 
had been entirely reactionary or flamingly 
radical, but enough to give him some 
space. It will all be advertising.” 

“That’s what we've got to have, 
Richard—advertising. You can’t nominate 
a man for President, or elect him, without 
advertising any more than you can sell 
chewing gum or rubber boots or grand 
pianos.”’ 

“Which fact is the meal ticket for the 
Carthew family,”’ said Carthew. 

Norton made his appearances and Car- 
thew succeeded in getting a good showing 
for him not only in the New York papers 
but in the dispatches that were sent out 
and appeared in the other newspapers 
throughout the country. Enderly let the 
conservation paper go by without com- 
ment, but after the paper on the primary 
question he sent a discreet note of con- 
gratulation and approval to Norton; a few 
lines that, prudently but with cordiality 
and sincerity, as it seemed, praised the 
thought of the distinguished speaker. 
Norton responded to this, telling of his 
gratification that what he had said had 
attracted the attention of Enderly, and 
expressing the hope that they might meet 
at some convenient time to discuss these 
important matters. 

Then came the banquet. Enderly had 
secured a card to that, and dropped in at 
the dinner at half past nine, as Carthew had 
told him that Norton was third man on the 
speaking, and also that Constable was to 
be one of the speakers. He found a vacant 
chair in the rear of the room and looked 
around. There were several hundred 
people in the room, at tables of a dozen or 
fifteen each, and the speakers’ table was 
elevated on a platform that ran across the 
upper end of the room. Enderly looked 
along the solemn white-shirted row of 
notabilities, most of whom were presently 
to rise and exude thoughts even solemner 
than were predicated by their portentous 
appearances. 

He picked out Norton in the third chair 
from the toastmaster, on his right. The 
face of the man in the second chair was 
turned away from Enderly. This man was 
in earnest conversation with Norton. Pres- 
ently he shifted in his chair, and Enderly 
saw that he was Constable. 

“Aha,” thought Enderly, ‘‘Constable 
has him in tow, has he? I wonder what 
they are talking about.” 


A 


While he was speculating on 
the solemn person who was spea 
pleted his exudation to a burst 
clapping, and the toastmaster j 
Norton, who made his speech, | 
easily, had a good voice, and 
points convincingly. He was well 
Constable followed. He adyo, 
corporation bill, with a clear, ¢ 
planation of its provisions, and 
forceful and expertly brief state 
necessity. He hammered his pa 
with seasoned argument, and stop 
he was through, which is the mos 
achievement of after-dinner speal 
diners applauded him heartily. — 

Enderly sat patiently while » 
speakers had their say, and as the 
on the list concluded he made h 
the speakers’ table through th 
grating dinner, to where Norton 
stable, standing, were talking; or, 
where Constable was talking tc 
evidently having a final word, an 
sizing what he was saying with 
his right hand on the palm of 
Constable saw Enderly and stopy 

“Hello, senator,” he said. ‘ 
know you were here. Why so m 
we had spied you we would ha 
room for you here on the platforr 

“Oh, I’m a shrinking violet,” 
Enderly. ‘‘And you know what 
says distance does?”’ 

“Lends enchantment, as I 
Well, maybeso. Also, it gives one 
to go outside for air now and tl 
know Mr. Norton, of course.” 

“T do,” said Enderly, extending 
to Norton, “and I am glad to 
again. I came up here to congrat 
on his speech.” 

“‘Good speech, wasn’t it? I dc 
he goes far enough, of course, but | 
suits you.” | 

“Tt does.’ Enderly turned 
pleased Norton. ‘I think it was 
rable speech. Of course, there 
points in it that I might debate j 
if occasion offered, but I congratu 
Mr. Norton, on your grasp of 
difficult problem. As for you, Arth 

“As for me,” interrupted C 
““T’m incorrigible—is that it?” 

“No, hardly that; mischievous, } 

“Oh, senator,’’ protested Const: 
ingly, “say not so. Why, mii 
farthest from my thought.” | 

‘Glad to hear it. I may ask M 
to bear witness to that assertio} 
these days. However, I must bi 
along. Congratulations again, Mr 
I hope we may have a chance to! 
one of these days. Good-by, Artl 
you in Washington.” 

He turned to greet some other 
and walked with them to the eley 
he sat in his room in his hotel th: 
smoking the cigar that always pret 
going to bed, he ran over the 
speech and the Constable speech, 
four hours the two had together, - 

“IT must find out what Consti 
talking about,’’ he said as he too 
puff on his cigar. “If we are going 
with Norton we don’t need any ai 
from Constable, nor any obs! 
either.” 

Enderly had instructed Carthey 
nish Norton with as many and 4a 
newspaper clippings of the notice 
speeches as could be obtained, w 
easily within the line of Carthe 
deavor and would be helpful, ever 
Norton was a subscriber to a 
bureau himself, which he proba 
All publicists, after a certain 
in newspaper clippings about # 
Carthew was to do that as a 
act, and an entirely nonulteri 
cause he maintained a most ¢ 
far-reaching clipping himself. 
were his vouchers to his clients 
cases. That done, Enderly decid 
Mr. Norton contemplate hi 
time, but had asked Carthew 
fire going—if there was any sig 
in Norton—by congratulato 
mendatory conversation when 
the clippings to his neighbor; 
wards. : 

Also, Enderly had some plann 
with Hollister and Pondevero; ¢ 
convincing, also. Neither of hi 
was cheering loudly for No 
although Enderly knew tha 
would accept him if the oO 
thought best, just as he wou 
John Smith or James Robinson. 


(Continued on Page 4 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
rule of political conduct and action was 
that the organization view, expressed by a 
majority of its leaders, was the law; and 
he also held that any man who gave orders 
should be willing to take orders when his 
time came to take them from the majority. 


IIT 


ATO ENDERLY’S practice of high 

politics was based on his interpretation 
of the law of political supply and demand 
and on the obverse and reverse of that law 
as he put it into execution. If there was a 
demand and no need, he supplied the need. 
If there was a need and no demand, he sup- 
plied the demand. When need and demand 
were absent, and he deemed both neces- 
sary, he had ways of furnishing both to his 
countrymen. At present the need of the 
people and of his party, as he conceived 
it, was the right sort of candidate for Presi- 
dent, which, as he also conceived it, meant 
his sort of candidate. Therefore it was his 
project to supply this need, but it was 
farthest from his thought to appear as the 
creator of the demand. That was the part 
of the party, the people. That he would in 
reality be the person who laid the founda- 
tions for the demand, and possibly the 
person who would build it up to the first 
story, was one thing; that he should be 
discovered as that person was entirely 
another. 

Enderly was well aware that his public 
part in the selection of a candidate for 
President, his apparent status, was to be 
neutral and to swing his organization, as 
the party machine and servant, in behind 
the man whose candidacy found greatest 
favor with the rank and file of his party. 
He had no intention of departing from that 
public line of conduct. His organization, 
like every other political organization, was 
in reality not only the executor of the 
commands of the party but the instigator 
and creator of those commands; seemingly 
the servant but actually the master, for the 
simple reason that the party—the voters— 
allowed it to operate thus. Organization 
politics is all based on party complaisance, 
and Enderly knew that his party, at the 
time, was complaisant to the point of 
fatuity. It was accustomed to being 
bossed, disciplined to direction, and he had 
no fears of a revolt, provided he maintained 
the fiction that he was executing orders 
instead of giving them, meeting a demand 
instead of making it. 

Enderly argued his plan out with Hol- 
lister in the course of two or three sittings 
and overcame that rigid regular’s objec- 
tions, although he never did succeed in 
creating any but a party and not partisan 
enthusiasm for Norton in Hollister. It was 
more difficult with Pondevero. He dodged 
conclusions. He was not sure that Norton 
would do. He was afraid that Norton 
wasn’t conservative enough or was too 
conservative. He was torn between his two 
estimates of the man. He admitted that 
neither of his choices, Westacott and Turn- 
bull, was feasible, because of the close 
identification of both with the organiza- 
tion; and he seemed to have a lingering 
hope that he would some morning find 
exactly the right man growing on a tree 
somewhere or left on the doorstep of the 
triumvirate by some helpful organization 
fairy. 

Finally Pondevero gave in to the im- 
portunities of Enderly that at least a trial 
with Norton should be made, but only with 
the reservation and stipulation that Norton 
must perform in strict accordance with the 
specifications made and provided. 

“‘Tf he begins to think for himself we are 
gone,”’ he told Enderly. “‘We must censor 
everything he says and does.” 

There were some weeks of preliminary 
skirmishing of this sort by Enderly, with 
the object of establishing in the mind of 
Norton the idea that Enderly considered 
him a leader in thought and to lay the 
ground for a forthcoming proposal that 
Norton should become a leader in action as 
well. His whole idea was to get Norton 
into a frame of mind that would grasp 
his own political availability—which was 
Enderly’s function as party leader—and 
would respond to the request that he 
should become a candidate; which request 
would not be an organization request as 
such, but would come from _ various 
quarters inspired by Enderly, but, to the 
public, seemingly independent of organiza- 
tion influence. He was planting the seed of 
availability in Norton’s mind by judicious 
appreciation and compliment in order that 
Norton might not think of the ultimate 
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proposal in any other way than as justified 
by his own personal fitness. 

Enderly discussed really innocuous but 
ostensibly important political policies with 
Norton and talked over congressional prob- 
lems with him. He had him invited to 
another White House luncheon. After five 
or six weeks of this Norton and Enderly 
were on intimate terms, and Norton was 
pleased at being in the confidence of the 
dominant leader. Their discussions had 
taken a wide political range, and Enderly 
was glad to discover that although Norton 
was theoretically inclined to liberality of 
thought and to mild progressivism, his per- 
sonal reactions were generally those of the 
inherent conservative. His ideals outran 
his idealism. He conceived this and that 
and the other to be wrong, but he was at no 
decision as to remedies; or at least at no 
detailed decision. 

One afternoon, when Norton had con- 
cluded an argument before the Supreme 
Court, Enderly and he rode over to New 
York together on the Congressional Lim- 
ited. Enderly had a stateroom, and the 
two men talked for the five hours of the 
trip without even a dining-car interruption, 
as Enderly had some food served in the 
room. In that talk Enderly took the posi- 
tion that there was considerable justice in 
the complaint of the people over the sort of 
political government they had, and that to 
preserve the democracy there must be a 
widening of the sphere of popular influence 
in political and governmental affairs. 

He pointed out to Norton such excellences 
as he conceived there were—guardedly but 
with apparent conviction—in such innova- 
tions as direct-primary laws, the initiative 
and referendum, the recall, the commission 
form of government, and even said some- 
thing in favor of the short ballot. He 
dwelt on the inequalities and injustices of 
taxation, on the relations between capital 
and labor with a somewhat pronounced 
leaning towards labor, and especially on the 
necessity for the curbing of trusts and 
combinations in restraint of trade. He 
discussed the tariff in its relations to pro- 
duction, and production in its relations to 
distribution. 

He showed where, in his expressed opin- 
ion, there could be a serviceable super- 
vision and regulation of transportation, 


-and had considerable to say about the 


financial requirements of the country in the 
way of a Federal banking-reserve system 
and an abolishment of interlocking directo- 
rates and domination by Wall Street, and 
decreased living costs to the people by an 
expedition of both distribution and the 
elimination of combination in middle han- 
dling between producer and consumer. 

Enderly went a considerable distance 
along the path of political progressivism 
during that ride, and he was gratified to 
find that his progressivism, though con- 
ceded in as a whole, was combated at many 
specific points by Norton. Enderly was a 
skilled and facile protagonist of any cause 
he espoused, an adroit debater, and capable 
of imparting an air of sincerity and convic- 
tion to his statements that had carried 
many a point for him. The opposition of 
Norton to some of his propositions caused 
him to extend himself considerably. He 
grew both earnest and impressive. Norton 
listened, debated point by point, and when 
they reached New York suggested Enderly 
ride out to his home with him, stay over- 
night and continue the conversation. This 
suited Enderly, and he went. 

They took up the arguments in Norton’s 
library, and Enderly found by midnight 
that he had made his impression and was 
winning Norton around to his views. He 
then cast his mind backward over what he 
had been saying, and concluded it was time 
to stop, for though it was his desire to con- 
vince Norton in favor of a certain radical- 
ism he had no intention of making a radical 
out of him. 

He felt sure he had Norton hooked, but 
he wasn’t quite sure he wanted to land him 
at the moment, He went up to his room at 
midnight and thought it all over before he 
went to bed. 

He had gained certain concessions from 
Norton by his arguments along his pre- 
sented lines of progressivism. He resolved 
to watch his convert to see if he had the 
zeal of the newly led, which is usually too 
much zeal, or whether he still retained 
the essential reactionary background which 
was as necessary to Enderly’s plans as was 
the superstructure of progressivism he had 
sought to build. He concluded he would 
wait a bit for results. He decided to see 
just how the seed he had sown would 


sprout, if at all. They had br 
gether and drove to town, bu 
casual matters. 

“Dick,’’ Enderly told Carth 


tohaveatry with Norton. I thi 

“‘T’m glad of that,” said Cart} 
a big man. I find on diggin 
career that he has done a numbe 
things in the way of nonpartj 
service, and his reputation asa 
publicist is first class. He’s r} 
known than I thought he wa 
began digging into him, and } 
been regular politically. Of « 
never held publie office ——” | 

“‘That’s an asset, not a liabil 


pottage—his refusal of pay-rol 
holding distinction. That alway 
with the people.” 
“Does Norton know what j 
happen to him?” 
“Not yet. There are some pr 
a be arranged before the news i; 
im ” 


. “Funds, I suppose.” | 
“Oh, yes; but funds will be 
my troubles. I can get those aft, 
amount of haggling in some qu 
exaction in others. The princir 
to start him independently of u; 
the call for him a loud, clear gi 
public .service by a suitable 
picked section of the public, ir 
nod and a wink and a whispe 
organization.” | 
“‘T wonder how he will take if 
“How would you take it? 0; 
American? He'll take it witha) 


‘ of emotions and reactions that 


from astonished joy along the en 
of self-appreciation to the firm 
that he is a man of destin 
human.” 

“You're pretty sure of him.” 

“Of course I am. I know: 
fitted to be President, who woul 
themselves in a fight for a p 
nomination with a possible 
attached; but I know no m 
know them all too—who would 
himself to be started ifjthe prospe 
fair. That’s human too. I’y 
good many statesmen declare t 
not take the nomination, but t 
was always based on the exact 
of the refusers that there was 
earth they could get it. I think 
this nomination for Norton. ¥V 
am absolutely certain that wh 
made clear to Norton he wil 
Politics is based on the operation 
nature, and human nature is ba: 
siderations for self.” 

‘“Where does that leave our. 
asked Carthew. 

“‘With the exception of a v 
them it leaves them right in the 
All the rest of us. Their stock 
different, but their business is | 

“That’s a rather cynical v 
human species.’” 

“Not cynical, but philoso; 
cynic estimates in terms of pr 
philosopher bases his conclusion: 
However, I didn’t come in te 
cynical or philosophical, but 
Let’s discuss publicity for a whi 
the most practical thing I knc 

They had a long talk ove! 
Carthew was to play, which | 
Carthew’s shaping the material] 
into quantities of press matter 
Norton, his history, career, pe 
the intimate details of him; h 
they would be handed to him b 
his picture; extracts from his V 
spoken words germane to the 
his admirable fitness and his e 
enumerated qualifications. C 
structed half a dozen of his 1 
worthy and expert assistants in 
publicity and hired quarters foi 
building some distance from / 
which his staff was housed, in 
there might be no seeming con 
tween Carthew the promoter ¢ 
for millionaires and the mac 
used in the manufacture of the 
and Carthew the publicity age! 
ton, the man he would seek | 
popular figure. He arranged | 
lists, his files, his duplicating 
and his reference materials. _ 

Enderly sent him a political 
named Sawyer, who was skill 
history and precedent. Sama 

(Continued on Page 4 


hsible publicity chief of the move- 
) he had no known alliance with 
although he was in close private 
‘yn with him, and Carthew to be 
-behind the scenes, because of his 
‘orience and great ability, and for 
jose of making use of Carthew’s 
-)ganized distribution facilities. In 
¢; the Norton publicity bureau was 
‘function, and prepared to supply 
ailable medium of publicity, from 


each medium and all proclaiming 
rs the man of the hour. 
jcare was taken that this material 
old Norton in an advanced posi- 
urent political topics and policies, 
,) that position should not be too 
a. He was judiciously balanced as 
») of the masses, but not entirely 
g:o the classes, and he was skillfully 
ized. Sawyer’s minute knowledge 
(rents and cross currents of Amer- 
¢cieal thought set Norton forth in 
a7estern terms for the Middle West, 
western terms for the Northwest, 
¥vy England appeal for New Eng- 
1. so all over the country. 
‘ndamentals were the same, but 
< American politician realizes that 
‘ican people do not think or act 
sy except in tremendous emer- 
id only then after repeated as- 
she dominating influences of their 
ents, and do normally think and 
Jealities; that they are citizens in 
2d States, but not of the United 
jd that what the Southwest 
e imperative the Northwest may 
- mpossible. Sawyer was a wise pol- 
Ze accommodated his various en- 
ss concerning Norton to the thought 
»ptions of the localities where they 
qe sent and used. Political pub- 
lan enterprise such as Enderly’s, 
great political enterprise, has two 
je outward and visible, and the 
ad professional. Carthew and 
rvere preparing the visible mani- 
», which are always continuously 
ntal to the politically professional 


dreau Enderly went after the re- 
ampaign funds. He made his 
iry estimates and set about secur- 
[ ent guaranties for those, knowing 
: he was under way he could de- 
many places where at first he 
; wise to cajole. He held a series 
ances with his chief contributing 
siat taxed his energy, made great 
his patience, and at times wore his 
‘shreds. He had discovered, long 
tit just as the average rich man 
e ability to buy pictures makes 
rt connoisseur, or the money to 
vace built makes him an architect, 
intibution to the political funds 

n a politician. 

y had to deal not only with con- 
1 but with puffy and pompous 
‘strategists who exploited their 
‘just what must be done before 
wed him to exploit their check 
fis main argument was that unless 
gaization took command of the 
_ recognized the popular unrest, 
ed, at least, to accept it as vital 
* to it, a candidate would arise 
dd be real instead of pseudo on his 
1; and he allowed his hearers no 
as to what real radicalism would 
(\them, their enterprises and their 
yits. He guaranteed that the man 
ited, Norton, would be safe—pro- 
€snough to satisfy the voters but 
th to annoy the contributors. 
te had made his case he dwelt pa- 
|. the matter again and again, be- 
knew his clients and was aware 
* would demand almost intermi- 
‘eration of each proposition before 
(.d completely assimilate it. Some, 
§ saw the thing clearly at once, and 
din it as a feasible method for 
ction; but Enderly had sat in too 
1 meetings not to be fully aware 
\lking over and over that is re- 
pfore the average millionaire ab- 
dea about spending money that is 
don the great incentive of all 
| efforts and endeavors—in- 


d patiently and steadily, let 
Politicians give vent to their 
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views, but never departed from the object 
of each meeting, which was funds. About 
the time that Carthew was ready with his 
publicity Enderly had his campaign chest 
satisfactorily filled. 
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Peers task was comparable to 
that of the producer of a great show, 
and he was a master political showman. 
With his preliminary publicity in readiness 
and his financial backing assured, his next 
concern was for a suitable list of patrons. 
Although he was a producer, stage manager 
and dramatist he knew that it was essential 
that he must seem to be producing his show 
and selecting his star at request, as an 
agent, instead of on his own initiative— 
that he must launch Norton from the out- 
side of the organization rather than from 
the inside. 

Enderly was too frank with himself not 
to understand that the surest way to damn 
a candidate publicly was to make sugges- 
tion and promotion of him a purely and 
intrinsically organization enterprise. That 
this was an organization enterprise was one 
thing, but that it should not appear to be, 
in its beginnings, was another and vital 
one. It was the part of the organization 
to appear to bow to the mandate of the 
people, and carry it out, not to issue the 
mandate. 

Speculation on the identity of forthcom- 
ing candidates for President is perennial in 
the press. Political writers begin their sur- 
mises long before there are any active cam- 
paigns in progress. Candidates promote 
themselves, either openly or secretly. Sons 
of various states seek to become the favorite 
sons thereof. During Enderly’s maneuvers, 
and before, there had been demonstrations 
of this sort. Several men were in the field, 
at least receptively, and Enderly had been 
besieged by interviewers for his opinion of 
the availability of this statesman or that, 
as well as besought by the same statesmen 
for indorsement or approval. 

He was consistently noncommittal, tell- 
ing all interviewers that the matter of a 
candidate as successor to Conisby was in 
abeyance until there was a concrete expres- 
sion of popular approval or evidences of a 
wide popular demand, for, as he always 
said when talking for publication, he and 
his colleagues as leaders of the organization 
were merely the servants of their party, 
and, rather than seeking to dictate, were 
waiting to learn what the imperative order 
should be. ‘ 

Therefore the third essential to Enderly’s 
plans was that there should be an outside 
suggestion, or demand, for the nomination 
of Norton, emanating from men of suffi- 
cient importance in the public view to make 
it of consequence, but men apart from prac- 
tical and professional politics. Like every 
other great organization leader Enderly had 
at his command a number of eminent citi- 
zens, of high respectability and of excellent 
reputation, unselfish and patriotic friends 
of the people, who were willing, even 
anxious, to lend their names to such an 
enterprise because of their desire to con- 
tinue in the public view, for the advertising 
they got out of it themselves. 

He used these men, who were judges, 
publicists, retired statesmen, prominent 
citizens in various capacities, to give a 
required tone to his affairs, to impart a 
superior and nonprofessional atmosphere. 
They served on advisory committees, pre- 
sided at meetings, were ostentatiously 
called into consultation, and were mouth- 
pieces for him on occasion. They were 
leaders in their communities, exponents of 
the best thought, and publicly esteemed as 
such; above practical politics, of course, 
and always with public welfare at heart, 


-but privately eager to be in the show win- 


dow, and amenable as to instructions on 
how to get there. 

A suggestion of Norton for President 
from Enderly and his organization would 
be held by the people to be practical poli- 
tics, and, hence, suspicious politics; but a 
suggestion of Norton for President by a 
body of these eminent citizens would have 
weight, because it would savor of public 
welfare rather than of private political 
promotion. Also, coming from such a 
source, it would give Enderly an excuse to 
capitalize it and use it as a guide for his 
financial determinations. So with infinite 
care Enderly collected a body of these 
august patrons for his show, and urged 
Norton on them with such arguments as 
were necessary, but primarily with the lure 
of active participation in the campaign and 
consequent gratifying publicity. 
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He worked rapidly on this, because he 
was afraid of premature exposure of his 
plans. It is almost impossible to restvain 
an eminent citizen from talking eminently 
when he has something to tell wherein 
his association and participation will add 
to his eminence if known; and difficult to 
peaptea him even when he has nothing to 
tell. 

There was no danger of a leak from 
Carthew’s end, and the fund providers 
understood that the less the public knew of 
their participation the surer they were of 
benefits in the long run, and were dis- 
creetly silent in quarters where their con- 
versations might be overheard or repeated; 
but eminent citizens have little but the 
maintenance of their own eminence to 
think about, and Enderly, after using every 
precaution with them, hurried to arrange 
their part, for fear of disclosure. 

The plan was not novel, although not 
generally understood by the public. It 
has been used politically for many years. 
All there was to it was the collection of 
these eminent citizens, who were to act as 
a supposed voluntary committee with the 
public good at heart and write a letter to 
Norton urging him to fill a want long felt 
by the writers of the letter, and become a 
candidate for the nomination for President, 
for reasons set forth in the letter. The 
necessity for this procedure would be ex- 
plained to Norton, and if he consented to it, 
as Enderly had no doubt he would as a 
necessary political maneuver, the letter 
would be sent to Norton and issued simul- 
taneously to the press, with Norton’s ac- 
ceptance to follow, and the start would be 
made, apparently outside of the organiza- 
tion. 

No meeting of the eminent citizens was 
necessary, for their function consisted in 
signing on the dotted line, and Enderly 
knew where to go to secure dotted-line 
signers of public standing and importance. 
He took no chances on allowing his signers 
to express their views. He and Sawyer and 
Carthew prepared a ringing call to the peo- 
ple to rise and shout for Norton as the one 
American who could lead them to higher 
things. 

Finally, one day in early April, fourteen 
months before the national convention, 
everything was in readiness. The.publicity 
was arranged, the treasury satisfactorily re- 
plete, and the eminent citizens were strain- 
ing at the leash. 

“Well, boys, it’s all set,’? Enderly told 
Hollister and Pondevero. 

“‘Shoot!’’ boomed Hollister. 

“Are you sure?’’ whispered Pondevero. 

“Tt’s all set,’’ Enderly repeated. ‘All 
we have to do now is to lead the horse up 
to the water and find out whether he is 
thirsty or not.” 

‘He'll be thirsty, all right,’ said Hol- 
lister. ; 

“But perhaps he won’t drink,” added 
Pondevero. 

“We'll see. It’s an alluring expanse of 
water I’m going to lead him to. I think 
he’ll drink, all right. I’m going over to see 
Norton to-morrow. It may take a couple 
of days with him. Then if he is amenable 
the eminent citizens who look on Norton 
as the hope of the people, the bulwark of 
the nation for the next four years, and the 
logical candidate, will issue their manifesto. 
After that the publicity bureau will begin 
dinning Norton into the ears of the people, 
and we'll sit back and await developments, 
prepared to bow to the will of the pro- 
letariat when it comes our cue to bow.” 

“Good luck,” said Hollister. 

“Be very careful,’ urged Pondevero. 

Enderly had arranged an appointment 
with Norton through Carthew for the next 
day. Norton suggested that Enderly 
come out to his house and dine with him 
and spend the night, and Enderly was glad 
to do this because of the opportunity for 
privacy it assured. He took a noon train 
from Washington, had a car waiting for him 
at the station in New York, and drove di- 
rectly to Great Neck. They talked of in- 
different matters until dinner was over and 
Mrs. Norton had excused herself and left 
them to their cigars and coffee. 

The President’s name came into the con- 
versation. 

““You’ve seen Conisby twice recently,”’ 
said. Enderly. ‘‘How does he wear on 
closer acquaintance?”’ he asked, his mind 
busy to find a method of seemingly inci- 
dental approach. Usually forthright in 
speech, direct to rawness on occasion, this 
time circumlocution suited his need. 

“He impresses me very favorably,” 
Norton replied. “I do not think he will be 
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The He-Is-One- 
of-Us Club 


Few men are better judges of human 
nature than reporters are. 


Their work puts them in contact with 
men of all kinds. They interview small 
men pulled unexpectedly into the white 
glare of publicity and big men who have 
become famous so suddenly as to arouse 
the intense curiosity of the public. 


Reporters recognize the right thing when 
great men say it. When great men fail to 
say the right thing, reporters have some- 
times said it for them. 


Reporters often have to take a few curt 
words from big, busy men and make them 
appear good fellows. How do they do it? 


They do it so simply—with just one 
touch frequently. They put a pipe in the 
great man’s mouth. 


How did you feel when you learned that 
Foch smoked a pipe? You felt at once 
that the greatest general of our time was 
no top-lofty individual, but one of us, 
didn’t you? 


Reporters bring in more members of the 
He-Is-One-of-Us Club than all others put 
together. 


To smoke a pipe is to get the utmost out 
of smoking. The full flavor and fragrance 
of tobacco are yours. 
There need be no to- 
bacco wasted. As the 
smoke curls gracefully 
away from your lips, 
you watch it with 
a pleased eye, you 
know what solid com- 
fort is. 


Only one thing 
is necessary. You 
must havea smok- 
ing tobacco just 
suited to your 
taste. 


Edgeworth To- 
sy) bacco suits many 
~ —perhaps it would 
suityou. A smoking 
tobacco is either 
yours or it-isn’t, and 
there’s an end on’t, 


Would you like to learn whether Edge- 
worth is or isn’t. yours? : 


Merely send us your name and address 
upon a postcard. If you. feel so inclined, 
send us also-the name of ‘the dealer you 
will ask for .Edgeworth should it please 
you. We will send you - postpaid immedi- 
ately and without charge generous.samples 
of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug. Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes, 
cut into thin, moist slices. One slice rubbed 
between the hands fills the average pipe. . 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is quite the 
same tobacco, rubbed up, ready to go right 
into your pipe. 


You are likely to notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. That means that it burns 
evenly and freely. 


When the samples arrive, scrape out your 
pipe, fill it with Edgeworth, light up, and 
qualify for membership in the He-Is-One- 
of-Us Club. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
meet the requirements of many different 
customers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are put up 
in pocket-size cans, in attractive tin humi- 
dors and glass jars, and in various quantities 
in between those sizes. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchanis—If. your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly ‘send 
you prepaid by parcel post a°one-:or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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one of our outstanding Presidents in his- 
tory, but he certainly will be set down as an 
efficient executive.” 

“That is his great merit. Conisby knows 
the mechanics of government. His service 
in Congress taught him what government 
can do and cannot do; also, it taught him 
what a great many of our Presidents must 
learn laboriously after they get into the 
White House; and that is, how to deal with 
Congress. Conisby knew that when he was 
elected, and he has gone along with little 
friction.” 

“That is important,’”’ commented Nor- 
ton. 

“Very; but not always possible of at- 
tainment. For example, there are several 
men in Congress now who would make 
admirable Presidents but who would be 
impossible candidates for President.” 

“In what way?’ 

“T mean that if we could elect them they 
would be efficient and useful, but unfor- 
tunately we cannot elect any of them.” 

“Why not?”’ 

“For various reasons, chiefly political. 
You see, Norton, so long as we have a 
government by parties the presidency must 
be political. There is where the party 
organization comes in. On the other hand, 
the presidency must have certain nonpo- 
litical aspects—that is, while the people are 
partisan and political in their voting they 
do not want the candidate offered to them 
for the presidency to be too political and 
partisan in his (affiliations. They like to 
delude themselves with the idea that they 
are voting for the man rather than for the 
party candidate. 

“Of course they are not, but the thought 
persists so strongly in our political affairs 
that the professional politician, closely 
identified with an organization in a leading 
capacity, makes a poor candidate; while 
the candidate indorsed by those very 
leaders who would be poor candidates 
themselves seems absolved of the taint, in 
the popular view, provided he has the re- 
quired aspect of nonprofessionalism. Now 
these men I speak of are all organization 
men, and always have been. Not to put 
Soo fine a point on it, take my own case. 
I know how to be President. I would be a 
good President, and could be nominated 
easily, through organization politics, but 
I couldn’t be elected and wouldn’t be, not 
because I would not be a good President, 
but because I am and have been one of the 
so-called bosses. 

“The people will take a man that we 
bosses nominate, but they won’t take any 
of the bosses. They accept the works, but 
not the workers, as a general rule. It is 
obtuse, of course, but itis the fact. Where- 
fore the organization, unable, let us say, to 
rominate any-of its own leading members, 
however worthy, is usually compelled by 
the political exigencies to go outside its 
own membership for a candidate, and that 
is a matter that is giving us great concern 
at present.” 

“Have you anyone in mind?” asked 
Norton. 

“We have. 
mind.” 

Enderly expected some display of aston- 
ishment, at least, on Norton’s part, but 
Norton took the news with complete se- 
renity. 

‘““Me?”’ he repeated, with an inflection 
that indicated not much more than polite 
concern. ‘‘That is interesting. Why me?” 

Norton’s calmness indicated to the acute 
mind of Enderly one of two things—either 
Norton had thought similarly of himself, 
or he had an inkling of what had been pre- 
pared. Enderly immediately back-tracked. 

“‘Among others, I mean,” hesaid. ‘‘You 
see, it is our duty to canvass all available 
material, and in the course of our discus- 
sions your name came up. How do you 
. feel about it?”’ 

“T am highly gratified, of course,’’ Nor- 
ton replied, ‘‘and intensely interested and 
complimented.” 

“But not surprised?’’ added Enderly, 
and instantly he wished he had not said 
that, for Norton stiffened a bit at the irony. 
However, what was said was said, and 
Enderly waited for the reaction. 

“Not particularly,” said Norton, “‘be- 
cause the matter has been mentioned to me 
by others.” 

“May I ask what others?’ 

“Certainly. There is no reason for con- 
cealment. A few days] ago Mr. Hugh 
Sylvester came to see me, and suggested 
the same thing. He said he represented a 
body of eminent citizens, headed by Mr. 
Alonzo Thane. You know Thane?” 


In fact, we have you in 
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“IT do,” Enderly replied evenly, but only 
after a supreme effort to restrain a violent 
outburst. His mind was working with 
rapidity and precision. He saw clearly 
that in some way Thane had discovered 
what was planned in relation to Norton, 
and had tried to break down those plans 
by forestalling them—a typical Thane en- 
deavor. ‘‘What did Mr. Sylvester propose, 
may I ask?” 

“Why, he said that Thane and his asso- 
ciates felt that the next President should 
not be a political candidate, but should 
be a candidate representative of the best 
thought of America. You will pardon that, 
of course; I am merely repeating what he 
said. He pointed out that the interests 
of the three dominant classes of our citi- 
zenry—the producers, the consumers, and 
the men who finance both production and 
consumption in the way of capital for the 
producers and wages for the consumers— 
would be best conserved by the selection of 
a man for President who might approach 
the great problems now pressing upon us 
not from the restricted viewpoint of any 
one of the three, but from the viewpoint 
of a man whose mind was open, unpreju- 
diced, unaffiliated, nonpartisan, and of such 
caliber as, he was pleased to say, my mind 
is held to be by his principals.” 

Enderly listened attentively, and gave 
no outward sign of the turmoil within him. 

“That is an interesting development,” 
he commented. “Of course, Norton, I do 
not want to pry into your affairs, nor the 
affairs of Thane and his party, but if the 
question is not too personal, and if you can 
answer it without betraying a confidence, 
may I ask what you said to Mr. Sylvester?’ 

“Certainly. I am under no seal of con- 
fidence. I told him that what he suggested 
was quite out of the question, for a reason 
that was clearly apparent to me and should 
be to him, and which was that any promo- 
tion of my candidacy by interests repre- 
sented by Mr. Thane and his friends would 
naturally place me under great obligation 
to those interests, no matter what assur- 
ances from Thane might be given, and that 
even if those obligations were not entailed 
and did not exist, they would be naturally 
assumed as existing by the people, and I 
would be branded as a tool of Thane’s, and 
every action judged by that popular cri- 
terion. The opposition would see to that. 
Besides, I could not and would not be a 
candidate of any interest or set of interests. 
You agree to that, I assume?”’ 

‘Certainly,’ Enderly replied. Henodded 
approvingly. ‘‘That would be fatal, of 
course,” he continued, “‘and I congratulate 
you on your position. Have there been 
any further approaches? Forgive me if I 
seem curious. The whole project is a most 
interesting political development, and Iam 
a politician, you know.” 

“T’ve heard nothing more, but I didn’t 
expect to. My refusal was definite.” 

“In that case,’’ said Enderly, “let us re- 
turn to my original statement, which was 
that the organization which I represent has 
considered your name, among the names 
of others, as an acceptable candidate for 
President in the forthcoming campaign. 
Does that preliminary consideration appeal 
to you, with a possibility of your nomina- 
tion attached?”’ 

“What does that entail?’’ asked Norton. 

“Nothing, except a certain consonance 
of views with ours on the questions we 
think will be important—decisive, indeed— 
in a political way.” 

“Let us go up to the library,”’ said Nor- 
ton. “‘We can be more comfortable there, 
and I would like to hear your precise state- 
ment of what those views are.” 

They walked to the library. A servant 
brought in some Scotch whisky, some soda 
and a bowl of ice. Enderly sat in'a large 
leather chair, mixed himself a drink, lighted 
a fresh cigar, and a talk began that lasted 
until two o’clock the next morning. 

It covered again, but more fully, the 
ground he had covered before, especially 
on the afternoon when they were on the 
train together, and ranged over the politi- 
eal, the financial, the economic and the 
sociological situation throughout the coun- 
try, touched on our international and world 
status, and went as deeply into organiza- 
tion affairs as Enderly deemed it discreet to 
go. As before, Enderly dwelt particularly 
on the rising tide of progressivism and the 
need of recognizing that popular trend 
both in the candidate and in the candi- 
date’s platform of principles and policies. 

Enderly found, now that the subject was 
one of direct personal importance and not 
merely one of interested discussion, that 
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his original estimate of Norton had been 
the right estimate. He found that Norton 
was rather firm in his conservatism, but of 
open mind, none the less. He was amena- 
ble to argument, susceptible to conviction 
and responsive to reason. However, he 
demanded explicit and logical statement. 
Enderly advanced his program forcefully 
and buttressed it well with fact and figure. 

He set forth a policy that comprised a 
measure of direct participation by the peo- 
ple in the selection of candidates for office, 
corporation regulation, labor correction 
and concessions, financial adjustments, 
conservation to a certain point, taxation 
reforms, and a wider appreciation of the 
fact that the Government is superior to the 
party rather than the party to the Govern- 
ment. He found Norton combative, intelli- 
gent, insistent, and Enderly urged his ideas 
with an enthusiasm that sometimes led him 
further in his statement of conviction than 
he might have gone if not fired with the 
fighter’s desire to win. 

At two o’clock Norton suggested an ad- 
journment, and they went to their rooms. 
After a late breakfast they took up the 
discussion where they had left it. Enderly 
was pleased to find that Norton had ap- 
parently given more time while they were 
separated to thinking over what he had 
said to him than to sleep, for he did not re- 
quire much further argument and was eager 
for details as to procedure. 

““The best way for me to explain the de- 
tail of it is to maké the assumption that 
you have consented to be a candidate,” 
said Enderly. ‘‘On that hypothesis this 
would be the politics of it all.” 

And he explained each necessary step— 
the committee of eminent citizens; the 
consent of Norton to have his name put 
before the people by that committee, to be 
followed by a carefully considered state- 
ment of his position on certain enumerated 
policies and issues; the part the organiza- 
tion would play after the popular interest 
aroused; and all the political minutize 
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Phat’ s the politics of launching such a 
movement,”’ said Enderly. 

“Tt seems very complicated,” com- 
mented Norton. 

“Tt is, but there is nothing to politics 
but detail. You can’t arouse a people by 
blowing a horn any more. You have to lift 
them inch by inch at the start. Once in 
momentum the rest is easy.” 

“Can you get the momentum?” asked 
Norton. 

“We always have.” 

“What would the obligations of a candi- 
date selected by such methods be to the 
organization?’’: 

“A reasonable appreciation of our serv- 
ices. We nominated and elected Conisby, 
for example, but you know of no unreason- 
able demand we have made on him. 
course the organization support predicates 
regularity—recognition in political mat- 
ters.” 

“T mean as to issues,”’ persisted Norton. 

“The issues make themselves. I have 
outlined them broadly as we view them for 
starting purposes. It is my opinion that 
they will persist as we have discussed them. 
There will be questions of detail, applica- 
tion and interpretation, of course, but those 
can be met when they arise.” 

Norton seemed to be much interested in 
this. “‘That is to say,’’ he commented, 
“that while the policy or policies hold 
broadly, the tenets of them are susceptible 
to future interpretation?”’ 

“Exactly,” Enderly replied. “‘Suscep- 
tible to such interpretation and advocacy 
as the political necessities of the situation 
demand.” 

Enderly said this with emphasis, and 
with the thought of, recalling it when his 
political necessities made reference to it 
desirable. 

“T understand,” said Norton. 

“Casting hypothesis aside,’’ Enderly 
continued, “‘and making the direct applica- 
tion of what we have said to yourself, what 
is your conclusion as to becoming a candi- 
date, if assured of the ultimate support of 
the organization?”’ 

“T am inclined to give the matter 
thoughtful consideration.” 

“You do not want to answer now?”’ 

“T’d prefer not to.” 

“Tn a week, perhaps?” 

“Tn a week—yes.” 

“T shall expect to hear from you.” 

Enderly suggested that in the meantime 
Norton should take as few people as pos- 
sible into his confidence, because politics is 
variable and the situation might change. 
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In case it did, Norton would 
embarrassment. If not, no harm) 
done by the secrecy. Norton ap 
Enderly left him with the expre 
that things would work out sat) 
all round. 

Enderly went to Carthew’s offi 
reached New York. 

“Dick,” he said, “have you a 
into the Thane outfit?” 

“T think so. I did have, at 
but I haven’t tried it lately. 

“Thane shows some signs of 
our politics. I wish you would f 
much about it as you can.” 

“Anything serious?” 

“Not yet; symptomatic. He 
vester to see Norton with an offe 
him for the presidency, but noth 
of it. However, that’s suspicioy 
him over, will you?” 

Enderly repeated what Nortor 
him for Carthew’s information ; 
ance. 

“‘Where’s the leak?” asked Cai 

“T don’t know, but I am not 
there was‘one. A lot of people kr 
this, one way and another. We’ 
lucky that the newspapers have 
it out before now. If we can kee 
for a week longer we’ll be all r 
then we’ll encourage publicity.” 

“Why wait for a week?”’ 

“He wants that long to consic 

“That means he will accept.” 

“Certainly.” 

“We should be ready about ay 
to-morrow, then?” 

“Yes. No—wait a minute. 
be a Friday—can’t start on Frid: 
make it Saturday, provided hen 
as agreed.” 

‘“‘Saturday’s no good, eithe 
Carthew. ‘‘No chance for spa 
Sunday papers; they go to press 
the middle of Saturday afternoon. 
will be better. That will give usa 
for Monday morning, when news 

“All right; Sunday, if you h 
me. You have the copy of the ¢ 
cation of our eminent citizens, Is 

Carthew laughed. “Why Be 
asked. ‘‘We wrote it.” 

“Well, that’s about all, excep 
does break keep an eye on Norton, 
He knows our relations and you 
in as a neighborly guide, philosc 
friend until I get time to plant < 
secretary and buffer on him. B 
about it, and unostentatious, be 
much Carthew with Norton mig 
some suspicions as to a tinge of E 
the game in the minds of some 
smart reporters. The less he saj 
the better. He’ll have to talk e1 
fore he gets through to gratify anj 
he may have for vocal expressio 
won’t be much to do at the begii 
see to it that he does no loose 1 
interviewers, if any appear, be 
fact that our committee of eminer 
urge the Hon. Ewen Norton to 
candidate for President won’t m 
in the lives of the great American 
the start; that movement won’t: 
republic to its foundations for qui 
I'll keep you informed. Good-bj 

Enderly returned to Washingt 
midnight train, and next mornis 
Hollister and Pondevero. 

“What luck?” asked Hollister, 
“Pretty fair. He’s amenable, it 
and I think he’ll stand without 

when he gets into it.” 

“Jumped at it, I suppose?” _ 

“No; he took a week to decid 

“Well, that’s a slow jump, t 
jump just the same. Anything él 

“Yes; I find Lon Thane has f 
ing in.’ 

“ec How? ” k 

“Oh, he sent Sylvester arour 
Norton and offered him the eartl 
fullness thereof if he would accep 
support and backing as a preside’ 
didate.”” 

“Ahal?? exclaimed Hollister. 
your stuff, eh?’ 

“Trying to, apparently.” 

“What happened?” , 

“Norton turned him down, 
and definitely. He said he co 
candidate for anything with Th 
interests—the interests—as pro 
supporters.” : 

“Fine spirit,”” commented Hol 

“Very commendable,” assent 
vero, who had been listening 
and apprehensively. ; 

(Continued on Page 4 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Tt might be carried to extremes,” 
tinued Hollister. 

“True enough,’ Enderly answered, 
“but we’ve got to take some chances.” 

“Too many, I’m afraid,’”’ said Ponde- 
vero. ‘‘ What was Norton’sexact attitude?”’ 

“He was a bit obstinate at first, and not 
quite at the proper stance, but I talked him 
over to where we want him.” 

“Talked him over?’’ repeated Ponde- 
vero. “I hope you didn’t overtalk.” 

“T hopeso, too, Pon. Anyhow, the deed 


con- 


is done. Our hands are to the plow. Now, 
then, all together. Three cheers for our 
candidate.” 

“Hip! Hip!’’ roared Hollister. 


“Hip! Hip!’’ whispered Pondevero. 


XV 


NDERLY looked rather anxiously at 

the newspapers each day during the 
following week, but found nothing except 
the ordinary run of political news and dis- 
cussion. There was talk of this aspirant 
and that, but no talk of Norton. He 
divided his time between Senate routine, 
conferences with Hollister and Pondevero, 
and golf, and had no,further communica- 
tion with Norton; nor did Norton com- 
municate with him. He was certain he 
would hear favorably from Norton, and on 
Thursday morning asked his secretary for 
his personal mail with the confident expec- 
tation of finding a letter from Norton in it. 
The secretary laid a dozen or so written 
and typewritten sheets before him. En- 
derly flipped over the sheets with his 
fingers, and in the middle of them found 
what he was looking for. 

“Here it is,” he said, and read: 


My dear Senator: After thorough considera- 
tion of the matter we talked about recently, 
both from the important viewpoint of possible 
public good and the less important, but not 
entirely negligible, angle of self-interest, I ac- 
cept the proposition you did me the honor to 
make me, and place myself in your hands and 
at your service, with the understanding that as 
a candidate for this nomination the policies I 
shall advocate shall be susceptible and amena- 
ble to such future interpretation and application 
as the political necessities and circumstances 
of the situation shall demand. 

Iam deeply sensible of the consideration you 
have given me, and thank you for it, and await 
such further consultations and.arrangements as 
shall be required: 

With sincerest personal regard, I am, faith- 
fully, EWEN NorTON. 


Enderly read the letter twice, and laid it 
down on the desk. 

“Well, by golly,” he said, half aloud, 
“‘T hope he is as concise and to the point 
in all his communications as he is in that 
Hue Nothing sloppy or discursive about 
that.” 

He walked over to the window and 
looked at the gold dome of the Congres- 
sional Library for a minute or two. Then 
he returned to his desk, picked up the 
letter and reread it, pausing at the phrase 
that his policies “shall be susceptible and 
amenable to such future interpretation 
and application as the political necessities 
and circumstances of the situation shall de- 
mand.” 

He pondered that phrase. “That: might 
work two ways,”’ he said, ‘‘but once we get 
him in it, with four years in the White 
House in prospect, he’ll let us decide on 
what the political necessities are. Anyhow, 
we'll take a chance.” 

He rang for his secretary. 

“Homer,” he said, “‘get Mr. Carthew on 
the long distance for me. Use that inner 
phone.” 

Presently the secretary called from the 
next room, “Mr. Carthew is on the wire.” 

Enderly went in and said: ‘“‘That you, 
Dick? . This is Enderly. All ready 
in that Norton matter. Goahead. . .. 
Yes Yes . . Sunday. : 
All right. That’ s ‘the best way; make two 
bites of it—committee first, then Norton 


later. Get two whacks at the press that 
way. . Lunderstand. See you soon. 
Good-by.”’ 


Enderly hung the telephone receiver on 
the hook. ‘‘Well, that’s that,’”’ he said, 
and came back to his desk. 

“Homer,” he called to his secretary, 
“take a letter for me, will you? I don’t 
want it going through the usual routine. 
Ready? 

““* Honorable Ewen Norton, Great Neck, 
New York. My dear Mr. Norton: I am 
in receipt of your letter of yesterday, and 
am gratified over your acceptance of the 
proposition I made to you and your in- 
dorsement of the fundamentals on which it 
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was based. I am sure that we shall be in 
full accord as to application and interpreta- 
tion of details as the campaign progresses, 
and shall do my utmost to bring it to a 
triumphant conclusion. I shall seek an 
opportunity for further conference with 
you in a few days for arrangement of va- 
rious matters, and suggest that you make 
free use of Carthew until your personal 
staff is organized. With every hope and all 
fair prospects for success, I am, sincerely 
yours.’ 

“Hustle that out for me, will you, 
Homer?”’ he said, and while his secretary 
typed the letter he sat at his desk, read his 
other letters and made notes on them for 
answers. 

Presently the secretary returned. En- 
derly read his letter, signed it and handed 
it to his secretary. 

“Now, Homer,” he said, “send some- 
body—Peters is the man—over to New 
York with that on the noon train, and tell 
him to hand it to Mr. Norton at Great 
Neck personally. No; wait a minute. 
It’s too early to be writing letters yet— 
for me to, I mean. Tear that up. Where’s 
Peters?’’ 

“‘Outside.”’ 

“Please send him in.” 

Peters came in, a tall, gangling, bony 
man, with a soft tread and a most mys- 
terious air. 

“Pliny,” said Enderly, “‘I wish you 
would take the noon train to New York, 
go out to Great Neck, call on the Hon. 
Ewen Norton and tell him that I have re- 
ceived his letter, that I am gratified over 
the contents of it, and that everything will 
now go forward as arranged. Tell him that 
I suggest that he consult with Carthew 


until he has organized his personal staff. - 


Understand?”’ 

SN OS: asia 

“And, by the way, Pliny, get acquainted 
with Norton as well as you can. I’ve 
spoken about you. You’ll probably see a 
good deal of him from now on.” 

“How so?” asked Peters. 

“Fix your affairs to join him in a few 
days. He’s to be our candidate, you know. 
I’m going to suggest you to him for his 
political ‘secretary. You'll probably be 
with him for the next fourteen months or 

“All right,’’ Peters answered. ‘“‘I’ll be 
ready when he is.”’ 

Peters vanished, and Enderly called to 
his secretary: ‘‘Homer, if anybody inquires 
for me between now and next Monday 
morning you tell all and sundry that I am 
out of town. I’m going to spend the rest 
of the week out at the Chevy Chase links 
trying to cure that darned slice in my 
drive, because after next Monday I figure 
I'll be a pretty busy little cup of tea.” 

The letter from the eminent citizens 
asking Norton to be a candidate for the 
nomination had been submitted to Norton 
and approved by him, with a few changes 
in phraseology. It was a thousand-word 
statement of conditions and suggestions for 
improvements in those conditions in the 
broadest terms of necessary progressivism 
as opposed to the reactionaryism of the 
political leaders of the party. It besought 
Norton, in view of his high standing, hissan- 
ity of expression and conviction, his honesty 
of intention, his clearness of vision, and his 
independence of character and lack of en- 
tangling political alliances, to enter the 
lists as a candidate for the party nomina- 
tion, and pledged him the support of the 
signers. 

It asked for an answer, with an expres- 
sion of Norton’s views, at some convenient 
time. 

Carthew and Sawyer, expert at their 
business, had the letter to Norton on the 
press at six o’clock Sunday evening, and in 
the hands of political writers of the New 
York morning newspapers. This done, 
Carthew hurried out to Great Neck and 
dropped in on his neighbor, Norton, who 
was rather nervously pottering about his 
grounds. 

“Well, ” asked Carthew, ‘‘how does it 
feel to be a potential President?’’ 

“Am I that?” : 

“You will be in the morning. The re- 
quest for you to run has gone out to the 
press to-night, you know.” 

“T understood it would. It’s rather be- 
wildering, as yet.” 

“You'll soon get used to it. 
you as a telephone talker?”’ 

“T don’t tows fairly competent, I sup- 
pose. Why? 

“Within half an hour every newspaper 
in New York will be trying to get you on 


How are 


Au, 


the phone to ask if you are gy, 
cept this invitation to become {es 
for the nomination.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. 
answer for me?”’ 

“That wouldn’t be politic, 
public character now, or will 
morning, and you can’t evadey 
sibilities. Besides, it is always yj 
the reporters to talk to you, firsh 
not through intermediaries, be} 
will probably come times whi 
exceedingly desire to talk to thes 

“T suppose that is true,’’ sé 
“What shall I say to them?” 

“Oh, tell them pleasantly thi 
received the letter, taken the mi 
consideration, and that you ff 


accept or not, but just stand oj 
don’t get excited or nervous OV 
sistence. That is what they ai | 
As soon as they find out you e 
you say they will quit.” 

“Will you stand by?” ak 
who was nervous over the 
grilling. 


ie on Sundays, and they 1) 
to apply the personal-contaeit 
their inquiries, rather than | 
method.” 

The telephone bell began tog 
fore they reached the house, aj 
incessantly for more than an how, 
took on each seeker after inforn; 


stances. He eet a dae r 
a few days. 
As Carthew predicted, tha 
satisfy some of the reporters, ¢ 
of them came to Great Neck an 
ton personally. He was even ]j 
and urbane than he had bee 
telephone, and sparred with 
stood pat on his declaration tha! 
prepared to answer as yet. Ca 
out of sight, because most of th: 
knew Carthew, and some of 4 
inklings of his various connectio 
The New York morning paper, 
news the leader in politics, and g7 
display, with such speculation || 
the political writers saw fit tor 
of it more or less perfunctory, 
launching of a candidate for Pre 
not uncommon, either as a pers 
prise by the candidate or as a 
friends. The papers printed N 
ture. There was little editorial 
and no intimation that Ende 
organization had anything to d 


~~ 


the leader on the first page, : 
two columns.”’ 4 

“Say anything about the orga 

“Nothing except to wonder ¥ 
think of it.’ 

“T suppose all the correspond 
you that?” 

“They didn’t find me,’ saic 
“T stayed out at Rockville with 
mine until it was too late for 

“What about his reply?” 

“Let it go Wednesday 
That will be time enough.” 

Some of the Washington corre 
came to see Enderly on a | 
him what he thought of the 
Norton, and how it fitted in wi 
tion plans. Enderly told ther 
knew Norton, admired him, anc 
natural-born American citizen, a} 
five or more, was at perfect 2 
tional liberty to become a candi 


om 


candidacy, which he felt sure 
with Mr. Norton. 


party, and would regard ep 
candidacy, as those of all ot 
in that light. The organizatior 

(Continued on Page 50 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
said, had no candidate. It favored a free 
field and a fair one, and was confident that 
the people would determine wisely and well 
in the selection of the man to lead them in 
the coming campaign. 

Hollister talked in the same strain; and 
Pondevero, as usual, didn’t talk at all. 

Norton’s reply was distributed by Saw- 
yer to the afternoon papers on Wednesday, 
as the morning papers had the call to Nor- 
ton from the eminent citizens, and was 
picked up by the morning papers. It was 
an acceptance of the trust imposed in him 
by the eminent citizens, and a discussion in 
general terms of the need for a sane pro- 
gressivism in political affairs. It was well 
written, sufficiently explicit as to impelling 
policy, and reserved details for future elab- 
oration. Deeply sensible of the honor done 
him and the confidence imposed in him, 
Norton thanked his proponents and ac- 
cepted the Per ee their proposal 
entailed. 

The New York newspapers took Nor- 
ton’s decision calmly. One or two of the 
morning papers made short editorial com- 
ment on it, referring to Norton’s high 
standing in the community and wishing 
him well. 

Ten days later Enderly, Carthew and 
Sawyer met. Carthew and Sawyer had a 
great mass of newspaper clippings from all 
parts of the country, tabulated and ar- 
ranged for Enderly’s inspection. These 
comprised news clippings and editorial 
clippings. The news clippings showed that 
both the call and the reply had been 
printed in satisfactory measure in all parts 
of the country—had had good display. 
The editorial comment fell into three divi- 
sions. The progressive press spoke well of 
Norton as a citizen, and conceded him 
ability, but asked for detail and. confirma- 
tion of his progressivism. The opposition 
press said he probably was a stalking horse 
for some ulterior Enderly - Hollister- 
Pondevero nefariousness. The organiza- 
tion press was polite, noncommittal, unin- 
formed, of course, and palpably awaiting 
the word. 

“Tt looks all right,” said Enderly after 
he had seen the returns. ‘‘He’s away toa 
good start. Now you can begin pumping 
in your follow-up stuff.” 

“The first installments are on the way,’ 
Carthew told him. 

“Good. Keep it going. Now, Dick, how 
about the Norton-for-President League?’’ 

“That will open up on Monday. I have 
a skeleton organization all fixed up with 
the Hon. Halsey Hooper as president, and 
the rest of the crowd as vice presidents. 
We’ve got national headquarters for them, 
and Sawyer will be the executive and work- 
ing head. As soon as possible we’ll branch 
out into the states and organize state 
leagues. In about three months the thing 
should be a going concern from here to 
San Francisco.” 

“That’s good too. Whoop her up and 
get the people interested if you can. Later 
we'll talk over a speaking trip for Norton.” 

Sawyer left the room, and Enderly asked 
Carthew, “Anything new about Thane?” 


length he had in his pocket two tickets for 
the symphony that very night 

“Tf you’d like to go with me”’—he said. 

But Tess didn’t take after her mother 
for nothing. 

“Tm sorry,’’ she said, fluttering a little 
at her first invitation, “but I’m so busy— 
every evening Which was surely 
comprehensive enough for any Mrs. 
Grundy. “You are very kind, though,” 
she gently added. 

But he looked so disappointed that she 
was glad amoment later when they reached 
her door. 

“He must have been waiting for me, to 
meet me in the elevator like that,’ she 
smiled to herself as she climbed the 
stairs; and as a very thoughtful look grad- 
ually sent the smile to:cover she added, 

“M-m-m-m—TI never thought of that. . 
wonder what his hobby may be.” 


vit 


T¢ MIGHT have been persistency. The 
next night, for instance, he happened to 
meet her in the elevator again; and the 
following morning he also happened to 
meet her at the Subway station. At first 
she persevered in her part of Miss Grundy, 
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“Not much, except that he and Sylvester 
were the only ones who knew about that 
gesture with Norton. He’s dormant now, 
as far as I can find out.” 

“Watch him,” cautioned Enderly. “Lon 
Thane is always doing most when he 
doesn’t seem to be doing anything. I'll 
keep an eye on him too.” 

Enderly, Hollister and Pondevero made 
a searching political inventory of the 
presidential situation while waiting for 
further popular reactions from the Norton 
publicity that Carthew was spreading 
broadcast, which was put forth as coming 
from the committee that urged Norton to 
run. That committee had speedily been 
resolved into the national body of the 
Norton -for-President League, and was 
functioning, via Norton and Carthew, with 
considerable precision. State organizers 
were scattered over the country, and were 
beginning to get results, for the organiza- 
tion of any sort of league for any sort of 
purpose is amazingly easy in the United 
States. Americans like leagues and asso- 
ciations and clubs and alliances of all 
sorts—welcome them; and will join any- 
thing just for the sake of joining it if for no 
better reason. Your American dearly loves 
to pin a badge on himself or stick a button 
in his coat lapel. 

There were several candidates for the 
nomination already in the field, of whom 
two, Driggs and Meech, were making some 
progress. The others were in it more for 
advertising than with any hope of nomina- 
tion, but all were to -be considered. Of 
these, Driggs and Meech were regular party 
men, making their campaigns on regular 
party lines. Driggs had his state already 
sewed up as a favorite son, and Meech 
already showed signs of being able not only 
to hold his own state but to secure one or 
two more. 

The leaders decided it would be poor 
policy to oppose Driggs andMeech in their 
own states at this date, and felt that these 
men could be handled and propitiated later, 
provided they were not allowed too much 
leeway outside their own states. 

“Let them go,” said Hollister. ‘Even 
if they do get some delegates they’ll come 
in when we want them. This thing isn’t 
going to be a walk-over, and the more 
candidates we have on our string the more 
delegates we'll have at the showdown. 
We'll be kind to Driggs and Meech. They 
may hold some territory we couldn’t get 
any other way.” 

“Don’t ignore the others either,’ urged 
Pondevero. ‘Although we’ve got a candi- 
date, or expect to have one, the more 
candidacies there are at the start, of fellows 
who are friendly to us, the better for our 
own man at the finish.” 

“All of which is Rule Number One of 
presidential politics,” laughed Enderly, 

“and shall be scrupulously observed.” 

Presently, organization state leaders 
began coming in person, and writing, each 
with the query: ‘What about this Norton 
business? Where do we stand on that?” 
And in each case they were told to sit 
steady, to wait and see how it breaks, and 
to keep control of the delegate situation as 
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and tried to tell herself that she felt an- 
noyed; but, truth to tell, there was some- 
thing about Freddy Webber that would 
have disarmed the most captious. Item: 
He was so tall and good-looking that when 
‘he was with her nearly all the other girls 
gave Tess that look which says, ‘‘ Where 
did you get him?”’ And then again he was 
so sincerely fond of music, and it is hard to 
think harshly of any young man who hums 
selections from the operas with a far-away 
look in his eyes and then eagerly asks you, 
“Do you like that?” Not that he was 
humming all the time. Far from it. He 
knew how to talk and when to laugh and 
when not to laugh, which is a very impor- 
tant distinction; and adding these things 
together, it wasn’t long before Tess 
began to enjoy him, although she was care- 
ful not to let him know. 

“Look here,” he said one afternoon as 
they approached her door. ‘“‘Can’t I call 
this evening and—and meet your father?” 

Now it chanced that the Millburns were 
going to call that evening, and Tess had 
already made up her mind that she wasn’t 
going to be among those present. 

“I’m going to see my sister to-night,” 
she said. 


eral conferences with Norton 


questions of the day, which invil 
arranged by Carthew and Sawy 
stream of Norton publicity co 

A small personal organizatio 
made for Norton, with headqui 
place in Great Neck, which ¢ 
stenographers, a clerk or two, 
Peters as political expert. Cz 
much of Norton and kept an. 
organization. Peters reported | 
on occasion. 

“‘She’s working, boss,” Pet 
Enderly one day after a mon 
“A lot of letters are coming ii 
ferent parts of the country, an 
are getting interested. It’s 
time to parade with him, seems 

“T think so, too, Pliny, ” Ti 
him. “Fix it up with Sawyer.” 

Speeches by Norton were at 
in Boston, in Buffalo and in Chi 
the auspices of the local branc 
Norton-for-President League. N 
excellent impressions in all three 
good crowds to hear him, anc 
treated by the newspapers. 
satisfactorily to the lines of 
presentation of the issues to 
seemed adequately progressive 
required semi-advanced lines. 
him grew throughout the countr 
taken seriously and respectfull: 
veloped into a capable cand 
Carthew and Sawyer shot out 
about him in all directions and 
available mediums for the presen 

Enderly’s one desire was to ho 
states as possible open for his No 
He was in constant touch wit] 
leaders, urging them to sit s| 
never, by any chance, said 
inimical of Norton. He was cai 
that. Indeed, when the occasi 
portune, he spoke highly of N 
let it be known that the organi 
somewhat impressed with the 1 
popular approval Norton’s cant 
obtaining, and with his capabi 
candidate. 

““What do you think of Nort 
stable asked Enderly one dé 
Senate cloakroom. 

“Why, he seems to be makin 
good showing, so far as I hear.” 

“A bit progressive for you folks 

“Oh, I don’t know,’”’ Enderly 
evasively. “Tt isn’t for us to 
that. That’s up to the people, y 

“Ts it?” asked Constable, as i 
had not occurred to him befor 
that’s gratifying to a person wl 
ideas on what the issues are; 1 
fying.” 

“T have no doubt that M 
strives to please.” 

“Ts he pleasing you?” 

“What pleases the party pie 
said Enderly, and moved away. 
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“The one you told me about: 
the studio?” 

“Yes,’’ nodded Tess, glad b 
had remembered this, because sl 
it reflected credit upon the famil 

“Well, then, look here! Can’t 
you? 

If Tess could have foreseen 1 
quences she would probably hav 
so promptly that it would hay 
him. Instead she took Freddy 
and he hadn’t been in the s 
minutes when Mademoiselle Di 
erately set out to appropriate hi 
own uses and designs. 

Every girl who has had a beau 
from her will know how the thi 
the artful airs, the side-wiping g 
sprightly gayety, and all and su 
mustn’t blame Doll too much. 
it was born in her—a legacy from 
some Pelham Merwyn—and she 
more leave the men alone than } 
leave the mice alone. And for thi 
you mustn’t blame Freddy 
much either. Tess had always be 
nonresponsive to him, a pearly we 
a perfect little Miss Grundy, hea 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

ing little, and saying that with 
opriety. But Doll—Doll could be 
- whirlwind in long silk stockings, 
shes, laughter and sprightly rep- 
nd it wasn’t long before Freddy 
ing from her hand and watching 
the eyes of one who would pres- 
-up and beg. 

Blsy the harp, Miss Merwyn?”’ 
1 her once, seeing Old Faithful in 


er. 

’ said Doll. “I whistle on my 
ind play the ukulele, but when it 
o the harp, please excuse me for 


z quietly in her chair, her hands 
n her lap as her mother had taught 
sver occurred to Tess to tell Freddy 
-eould play it. That would have 
ward and pushing. So Tess simply 
, watching the proceedings, speak- 
never she was spoken to, smiling 
ly whenever a smile was in order, 
sr letting on for a moment that her 
s feeling unaccountably heavy, but 
didn’t like to suggest going home 
of that bold swarthy thing in the 
ls who was probably patting her 
hand at that very moment or 
g “Do I smell something to eat?” 
them get their own refreshments,” 
Tess. “I’m not going to wait on 


yes, roaming around the room, 
rest upon the harp again. She 
and then very quietly she arose as 
o examine a Japanese water carrier 
wall. Across the room Doll and 
were amusing themselves by put- 
jointed manikin into ludicrous 


3. 

Mr. Webber, don’t!’”’ Doll gayly 
You shock my modesty!”’ 

her face still to the wall, Tess 
rushed away two tears that were 
own her cheeks. 

*mamma!”’ she sighed to herself. 
ler if I was born to be unlucky— 
” 


Ix 


next afternoon when Tess went 
Master Freddy wasn’t there to 
er, and before the week was over 
a gay letter from Doll which men- 
mong other things that the night 
ae had gone with Mr. Webber to 
lise. 
as grand!”’ wrote the irrepressible 
And so was he! Flowers, taxi, and 
mis waiter’s clothes. Can you 
i,” : 
magined it. 
” she thought, drawing upon her 
seeing both sides of any question, 
ose it’s only natural. I’m so quiet, 
’s so full of life,’’ 
ollowing morning, trying to keep 
1 occupied with the Argus reports, 
ced a new girl sitting at the ad- 
desk—one of those fat girls who 
%ir gum with a rotary motion and 
though they don’t care whether 
2eps or not. 
this is a rotten job,”’ she suddenly 
1 to Tess. “I wouldn’t have 
(d have known.” 
t’s the matter with it?’ asked 
iling in spite of herself. 
allows. I like a job where there are 
f fellows around. A little life— 
e. 
s,’ said Tess slowly, ‘but, you 
half the desks were filled with men 
vuldn’t be so many positions open 


yuld worry,” said the fat girl. 
you see,” smiled Tess, ‘“‘there’s 
‘side to it,” and going back to 
ae added, half to Miss Chubby- 
and half to herself, as though she 
‘peating a well-learned lesson, 
are two sides to everything, you 
you only look far enough.” 
sides—sure there is,” said the 
_promptly—‘“‘your side and the 
le. Well, let me tell you sumpen. 
0 you to pull for your side. The 
fe going to pull for theirs, all right, 
ys 


\ore Tess thought it over the more 
he could see the point, just as she 
vays see the opposite point of view 
‘Iportant arguments. 
aps that’s what has been the mat- 
_ me—oh, for a long time,” she 
with dawning conviction. ‘I give 
ters because I can see their side of 
hey never give in to me because 
mine. Of course my way is the 
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right way if everybody would do it, but if 
no one else will do it but me it leaves me— 
well, looking sort of foolish in the end.” 

One by one, then, she began to review 
some of those whom she knew the best. 

“There’s dad,’”’ she thought. ‘“‘He’s al- 
ways pulling for his own side, and would 
just as lief marry that awful woman and 
leave me nowhere. And Claude, he always 
pulled for his own side, and never thought 
of anyone else in the world. And Doll— 
oh, how she pulls for herself! And that 
Millburn woman! Yes, sir,’ she added 
with a growing feeling of warmth, “I do 
believe that all my life I’ve been thinking 
of others, and all the time they’ve been 
doing nothing but thinking of themselves. 
I—I wonder how it would be if I were to 
turn around now and think of nobody else 
but myself for a while—long enough, any- 
how, to give it a real good try.” 

Tempting vistas, half concealed and half 
revealed, opened before her; vistas of 
things to pull for, things that she had al- 
ways dimly wanted but had never even put 
into definite thought, while in and out of 
these appeared and disappeared more defi- 
nite forms calling her, even daring her, to 
try this great adventure. ; 

“Tt isn’t as though I’d have to keep on 
doing it always,”’ she breathlessly assured 
herself. ‘I could stop it any time I 
wanted to.” 

She was still in that state of indecision 
where a trifle cast in either side of the scale 
will turn the balance, when Master Freddy 
casually appeared in the distant doorway. 
He looked around for a few moments in- 
stead of making his usual tour of the room, 
and then as casually disappeared. All 
around her Tess caught the girls glancing 
at each other, and then some of them 
looked at her as good as to say, “He 
doesn’t come to see you any more. Too 
bad! Hee-hee!”’ 

That was enough. 

“Yes, sir,’’ she fiercely told herself, and 
in the excitement of the moment you will 
notice that she used her first piece of near- 
profanity, “after this I’m going to try to 
pull for Tessie, and a darned good try I’m 
going to give it too!” 


x 


HERE is no one so zealous as the con- 

vert to a new idea, and it wasn’t long 
before Tess was laying down her program. 

““Now what do I want more than any- 
thing else in the world?” she asked herself, 
and almost immediately arrived at the 
answer: “I want to stop dad from thinking 
of that awful woman.” 

That, as you can see, was a stiff program 
in itself, and one that promised a lot of 
pulling if Tess-was to have her way. She 
jotted it down, though, on the edge of an 
Argus report—‘‘ Dad—Stop,”’ and calmly 
went on with her plans. 

“‘Now for the next thing,” she thought. 
“T think it was mean of Doll to act the way 
she did with Mr. Webber. She has beaus 
enough already, and I have none. So for 
Number Two h 

Underneath ‘“‘Dad—Stop” she wrote 
“F. W.—Get Back.” 

“There!’’? she thought. “That’s two 
things to pull for. And now if I could 
only find some nice hobby to work for, too, 
like Doll’s studio or Mr. Webber’s music! 
Now what would I like for a hobby more 
than anything else?’”’ she mused. “It 
ought to be something awfully nice, and 
something that would keep me interested 
as long as I live. Now let me see ——”’ 

If you had been watching her then you 
could have told almost to the moment 
when the inspiration struck her. Her eyes 
grew brighter and a pink glow shone on 
her. She smiled to herself and her lips 
moved a little, as a man will sometimes 
smile to himself and move his lips when he 
butters his buckwheat cakes on a frosty 
morning and tips the maple molasses jug 
and watches the sirup pour. 

“Yes!” she breathlessly nodded. ““That’s 
TENE 

She raised her pencil to make a note 
under the two other entries, but paused at 
the last moment as though she didn’t quite 
know how to set it down. 

“Oh, well,’’ she told herself, “I don’t 
think there’s any need to write it. I— 
I’m sure I’]] never forget a thing like that!” 


Sex? 


OR a time, then, Tess went on working, 
writing out the names and addresses of 
applicants to be forwarded to the Argus- 
Alpha company for confidential reports. 
Finishing the list, she next began to read 
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the reports upon her desk, comparing each 
one with the application to which it was 
attached. The third one was a particularly 
caustic affair covering a Mr. Amos J. 
Millbank, and whether or not it was due to 
the similarity of names, all at once Tess 
began thinking of Miss Millburn. 

““Yes!’’ she excitedly nodded to herself. 
“Why couldn’t I write her name and ad- 
dress down and get a report from the 
Argus company on her? They always come 
to my desk, and no one would ever know!” 

At first her instinct rebelled against the 
idea, even as it would have shaken its head 
against eavesdropping or peeping into 
another’s bureau drawers. 

“Yes, that’s me all over,’’ she acknowl- 
edged with a sigh, “thinking of the other 
side right away, and nobody thinking of 
mine. And anyhow, it isn’t as if she were 
some woman; and the insurance company 
does it; and if it’s right to do it just for a 
business matter, why wouldn’t it be all 
right to do it against someone who is trying 
to steal your home away from you, and 
loo'ss down her nose and smiles at you like 
the bear that met Algy and got bulgy, and 
the bulge was Algy?” 

Which is set down just as she thought it, 
and however incoherent it may seem, there 
was nothing unsteady about Tess’ hand as 
she firmly dipped her pen into the ink and 
wrote ‘‘Miss Laura K. Millburn, Goshen, 
N.Y.” And underneath it, as though for 
good measure, “Mr. Andrew Millburn, 
Goshen, N. Y.” 

“There!’’ she thought. ‘‘I don’t know 
their New York address, but I heard them 
mention Goshen the night they had dinner 
at our house, as though they had lived 
there once. It makes me feel sort of dread- 
ful in a way,” she added, “‘but if I change 
my mind I can tear up the reports without 
seeing them when.they come in.” 

She noticed then that the fat girl next to 
her was getting up as though she were 
through for the day. 

“Half past four,” thought Tess, glancing 
at the clock in surprise. ‘TI didn’t know it 
was so late.”’ 

“‘T ain’t going to stay here any longer,” 
said the fat girl, chewing her gum with 
vigor. “I’m through. You’ll have some 
other simp sitting here at my desk to- 
morrow. G’-by.” 

She strode away, on her face that slightly 
worried look which is part of the heritage 
of all fat girls, and if you had been there to 
watch her as she made for the door—no 
matter how keen your imagination might 
have been, or how fertile your fancy—not 
for a single moment would you have seen a 
soft white robe around those swinging hips 
or the least suspicion of feathery wings upon 
her massive shoulders. 


XII 


HEN Tess reached home at five 

o’clock she found a letter from Doll 
awaiting her. It was one of those crowing 
letters which the young sometimes write 
to their elders, and if Tess had received it 
the day before she would probably have 
sighed to herself as she read it, and have 
said to herself in tones of resignation, ‘‘ Oh, 
well, I suppose it’s only natural.” 

Not so, however, on the evening at 
which we have now arrived. As Tess read 
her sister’s letter, first she smiled and then 
she nodded, and then with a heightened 
color she hurried into her room. 

It was nearly an hour later when she 
came out, and if you had been there to see 
her then you might very well have asked 
yourself, ‘“What transformation is this?” 
As a matter of fact, it is doubtful if Tess 
had ever looked lovelier in her life. She 
was wearing her white mull dress, with 
dark-blue silk stockings and dark-blue 
beaded pumps that had been her mother’s, 
and she had dressed her hair in the way in 
which she had sometimes done Doll’s on 
high days and holidays. And in addition 
to these items there was a new note in her 
manner, in herself, which was well worth 
observation, although it is hard to describe 
it. As nearly as it can be set in words she 
appeared to be ready for something de- 
lightful, as children and brides will some- 
times look on the morning of a great 
treat—eager-eyed, yet trying to be demure. 

Just as she was going out her father came 
in. . Manlike, he gave one glance at the 
lady and two at the dining room, 

‘“No dinner?”’ he asked. 

“No, dear,’”’ she said. “You'll have to 
eat out to-night.” 

His disappointment was obvious, and it 
pleased Tess later when she reflected that 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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KEYS CAN'T BUNCH 
OR WEAR POCKET 


CARRY your keys in this neat BUX- 
TON KEYTAINER and prevent bunch- 
ing of keys and wearing of pocket. 
TWO keys may be carried on each hook. 
Makes keys easy to find even in the 
dark. KEYTAINER holds naturally in 
palm of hand when turning key in lock. 
CARRY one yourself and present as 
gifts for birthdays, etc. 9 different 
leathers; 4, 6 & 8 hook models. Prices 
from 30c. to $2.90. Sold only by dealers. 
Look for the Buxton carton. If you 
can’t find one, write us. 

DEALERS: Write for particulars on 
this money maker; special proposi- 
tion with self-selling display case. 
BUXTON INC., formerly L. A. W. 
Novelty Co., Dept. S, Springfield, Mass. 


Western Canada Agents . Winnipeg 
ROWLAND & CAMPBELL, LTD. 


Eastern Canada Agents . . . Toronto 


JULIAN SALE LEATHER GOODS CO. 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


The original patented Key-Kase 


I left the 


You usually remember that you left the gas 
water heater burning during the second in- 
termission at the theater or at some other 
equally inconvenient time or place. 

A STACK SAFETY FAUCET protects 
you against the results of forgetfulness. No 
matter how long the gas burns under your 
heater, you are safe from excessive pressure 
when the STACK SAFETY FAUCET 
is installed. When an excess pressure of 
25 pounds is built up in the system, the 
STACK SAFETY FAUCET drips gently, 
relieving the pressure. Used daily as a 
faucet, the seat is always clean, its action 
is always positive. Easily installed and 
inexpensive. 

Ask your local plumber about it or write for 
our catalog. 


STACK HEATER COMPANY 


39 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


126-2 
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TO FORD, OVERLAND 4, CHEV- 


'POWER-SPEED |B] ROLET490'and DODGE OWNERS 
| ENDURANCE A complete and instructive book on Pro- 
longing the Life, Increasing the Power, 


| ers Speed, and Endurance of automobile mo- 
own tors. Explains where aeroplane and rac- 
Auto :4 ing motors get their amazing power and 
0 tells how the power of your motor may 

E beincreased tremendously. Whether you 
ss drive a Passenger Car, Truck, or are a 
=_ “Speed Demon,” you will find this book 
T P intensely interesting. Freefortheasking. 
HLLUSTRATED Dunn Mig. Co., 101 Main St., Clarinda, Ia. 
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Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Try This with a Lump 


of Sugar 


Just let a corner of the lump touch 
the surface of the coffee in your cup. 
Instantly you'll see the coffee drawn 
up by the grains of sugar until the 
lump is soaked with the liquid. 
It’s a simple but striking example of 
capillary attraction, the principle 
on which the action of Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation de- 
pends. Every Threaded Rubber In- 
sulator is pierced by 196,000 tiny 
threads, and every thread is a wick 
soaking up battery solution in just 
the same way as the sugar soaks up 
the coffee. Thus the threads not 
only permit but actually help the 
free circulation of the battery solu- 
tion. The threads make the rubber 
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isulation + Porosity + Durability 


urd long ago abandoned the search for a natural of the plates; prevents waste of money for reinsula- 


ance which would: tion; gives the most use and stands the most abuse 
_INSULATE to keep the plates from contact of any battery-insulating material known. Through 
Meet htone another. years of tests on thousands of automobiles the 


i2 POROUS to permit free circulation Beate Willard Threaded Rubber Battery has been proved 
to yield the most miles of uninterrupted service per 
dollar. The builders of 185 makes of cars and trucks 
have selected it as standard original equipment. 


| tery solution. 
; Be DURABLE to avoid need for reinsulation. 
ing with rubber, which had two of the necessary 


| ‘ ; : . h b battery, d 
ies —it insulates and it resists wear — Willard pS bees gota acan ou Go4better than 


be guided by their experience and specify Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation? Remember—you can 
get it only in theWillard Threaded Rubber Battery, 
which you can easily recognize by the Thread- 
tting free circulation of the battery solution. Rubber Trade-Mark stamped in red on one side of 
ard Threaded Rubber Insulation lasts the life the battery case. 


| the way to make it porous. 
' result is Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation, 
porous bythousands of tiny threads, or “wicks,” 


| ; WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Announcing the New 


$350 


without folding 
front door 
For Standard Ford 
Chassis 


$365 


with folding front 

door and auxiliary 
seat 

For Standard Ford 


Chassis 


$675 


Eight Passenger 
Limousine 
with front folding 
door 
For Ford Truck 
Chassis 
All prices f. 0. b, Detroit 


Realizing that there is a great demand for special Taxi bodies for the 
Ford Chassis, we have designed three special body jobs. 

These three Ford body designs fit all requirements. You have your 
choice of the Taxi without the front folding door; the Town Car with 
the folding door and auxiliary seat; or the spacious and large eight 
passenger Limousine. See illustrations and prices of bodies above. 
Every day scores of men are waking up to the fact that big profits 
can be earned by operating Ford Taxis. Heretofore make-shift bodies 
have been used and always discarded at a loss. Now come the 
Briggs Taxi bodies, built and designed specifically for the Ford Chassis. 
We are shipping these bodies by the carload to all parts of the country. 
The demand is enormous. Wherever the Briggs body is shown it 
takes instantly, for the experienced man can see at a glance that it is 
built to stand the strain of the toughest taxi work. 


These bodies have many new and exclusive features. The interior 
dimensions more than meet all double tariff requirements. . 


Briggs body parts are interchangeable with all the present Ford 
models. 


Operating one of the largest body plants in the world, we are able to 
effect every manufacturing economy and by efficient quantity produc- 
tion offer these Ford Taxi bodies at prices which are the lowest on 
the market. 


These bodies are for sale by Ford dealers throughout the world. 


Special to Ford Dealers 


We have an excellent proposition to dealers. 
complete details. Territory is Soing rapidly, so quick action is 
advisable. 


Literature on request. 


Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Sales Office: 33 West 42nd St., New York City 


Factories at Detroit and Cleveland 


Write today for 


(Continued from Page 53) 
although she immediately put herself in 
his point of view, the next moment she 
brightly returned to her own. 

“T’m going to call on Doll,’’ she said. 

“Makes it a bit awkward,” he said with 
the least suspicion of a grumble in his 
voice. ‘“‘I was expecting the Millburns 
after dinner. Have you straightened the 
rooms or dusted or anything?” 

“No, dear,’”’ she told him again, ‘‘You 
know, I don’t get in till five.” 

He was still staring when she started 
down the stairs. Outside it looked like 
rain, and because she was now a young 
lady with an income of her own she took a 
taxi when she reached the corner, the first 
time she had been in a car since they had 
left Riverside Drive. 

To tell the truth Doll didn’t seem to be 
any too glad to see her, but Tess pretended 
that she didn’t notice this. 

“‘Tt’s dad’s beau night,” she said. “‘SoI 
thought I’d run down and have dinner 
with you.” 

“You are wearing your white mull,” 
Doll complained. : 

“Yes,” said Tess. ‘I thought I might as 
well wear it before it goes out of style.”’ 

Doll looked at her, and then with an 
artless glance she dropped her voice to a 
sweeter key. 

“Tess,”’ she said, ‘‘do you want to do 
something awfully nice and sweet for me?”’ 

“What is it?” 

“Let me wear your white mull to-night. 
Somehow I think it would just suit me. 
And you can wear my blue. Please!” 

The old Tess would probably have done 
it, but the new Tess simply smiled. 

“No,” she said; “‘it’s bad luck to change 
dresses. What have you got to eat?”’ 

Doll sulked at that, and Tess had to 
cook the dinner, the same being a bungalow 
banquet—fried egg, crackers and cocoa 
with condensed milk. But when it was 
over the new Tess scored again. She made 
Doll clear away and wash up. 

“Don’t you think you’d better start 
home before it rains?” Doll asked at half 
past seven. 

“No,” said Tess. 
I'll wait till it stops.” 

Doll gave her a long look, something 
like the look which her father had given 
her earlier in the evening. 

“You’re awfully funny to-night,’’ she 
finally said. 

“Funny? How?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Funny—that’s all. 
Did you get my letter this afternoon?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“That Freddy Webber was going to call 
on me to-night?” 


“Tt’s raining now. 


“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, then,’ pouted Doll, “you know 
what they say 

“Who says?” 

“Everybody! About two being com- 


pany—and three’s a crowd.” 

“Dolly Merwyn ! I’msurprised at you!” 
said Tess. “Surely you don’t expect to 
receive a young man alone i in this studio! 
Surely you don’t 

This second “surely ”’ was never finished. 
It was interrupted by the doorbell and a 
quick exchange of glances between the two 
sisters. 

“That’s him now,” said Doll, speaking 
in the modern manner, and a minute later 
in stepped Freddy Webber with a package 
under his arm, tall, studious and, oh, so 
unsuspecting! 

““Good evening, Miss Merwyn,”’ said he. 

‘So nice of you to call,” said Doll. 

For the first time then he caught sight of 
Tess, but he had to look twice to make sure 
who it was. 

“Why, Miss Merwyn!” he exclaimed. 
“T hardly knew you!” 

She dropped him a court curtsy, finger at 
lip and brightly smiling; but when she 
arose you ought to have seen the look which 
Doll gave her. 

“Why, this is delightful!” said Freddy, 
turning to put his hat and coat on a table. 

And still Doll glared at her sister. Two 
lionesses and one lamb, two Poms and one 
bone, two girls and one man! Outside a 
peal of thunder was dimly heard above the 
city’s roar, 


” 
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OR the first time in her life Tess didn’t 

try to efface herself to give the others a 
chance—didn’t sit back or play second 
fiddle for anybody—but laughed and 
chatted as though she really enjoyed it. 
Moreover, it amused her to see Doll’s 
astonishment, and because it is an inborn 


trait of human nature to try to surprise the 
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people once in a while, perhaps 
all the more brightly because 
dark looks. Freddy Webber, 
apparently getting an eyeful, an 
he saw the more he seemed to lik 

“Oh, I nearly forgot,” he sai 
box of candy here. You girls ] 

Now, as Doll knew very well, 
pound ‘pox had been bought fo 
nobody else; and when he hand 
impartially so that either girl cou 
from his hand Doll simply woul 
it. But Tess would! She not on’ 
but she also opened it with the 
little cries which a girl seems t 
such times as naturally as a to 
says “ Gobble-gobble-gobble!” w 
pin falls from the old tree near t 

She and Freddy enjoyed that ¢ 
Doll didn’t care for any. She ha 
ache, and sat there dumpy a 
giving her sister an occasional gla 
seemed to say, ‘‘I’ll get even wit 
this!” 

But as for Tess she simply refi 
dampened. She and Freddy y 
laughing and chatting together a] 
of the queer ones who worked at 
and now and then Tess careless] 
over at the harp and hummed a 
Of course she had to do it moret 
men being so dense, but finall 
took the hint. Naturally thinkin 
harp belonged to Doll, he turn 
hostess first. 

“Won't you play something fo 
Merwyn?”’ he asked. 

Doll almost lost her temper th 
is the worst thing that any girl 
front of a young man who is not? 
by those strong shackles which i 


‘words “‘love, honor and obey.” 


“You mustn’t mind Doll to- 
Tess. “The toothache always 
irritable.””, Whereupon she ome 
and looked at the harp as good 
“Nobody’s asked me yet.” 

: “Can you play?” Freddy eage 
er. 

“We-ll,”’ she hesitated, “T’ll t 

There are few pictures in the w 
beautiful than a girl seated a 
plunking silvery ripples and gold 
The lights were right—Doll hai 
that, little dreaming that she 
working for her own discomfit 
night was right—music is never s( 
as when Old Pluvius splashes h 
paniment on a skylight. First Te 
the Minuet—the only one worth 
written with a capital—and then, 
to her noble instrument, she let t 
Il Bacio and Evening Star, wh 
made Freddy’s eyes look as thc 
had just been moistened and poli 

The party broke up early beca' 
toothache turned into a heads 
Freddy took Tess home in a taxi. 
was downstairs telephoning for it 
to Doll, ‘I miss the harp so much 
mind if I have it back again?” 

“Take it and welcome!” snap 
tossing her head. “I’m sure Idi 
the old thing!” 

Freddy came back then, or th 
have been more. On the way hor 
car swished through the swimmir 
they talked about music and th 
once when the car bounced Fre 
pened to touch Tess’ hand. Thin 
accident she moved it away. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have m 
she thought later. “I wonder 
would have done next—if I hac 
I wonder what nice men do wht 
they are all alone with a nice girl 

Before they knew it the car ha 
and there wasn’t time for more. 

“When can I call and see you 
Freddy. ‘Please don’t put me 


“Flow about next Wednesday 
asked Tess after a moment’s paus 
“Next Wednesday evenin 
emnly repeated. “Now remembe 
promise!’ ’ 

“ Asif I’d forget!” smiled Tess 
as she hurried upstairs full of he 
adventures. “One thing, thou 
continued more thoughtfully, “Ir 
good care that Doll doesn’t ki 
coming!”’ 


XIV 


LL that week and the early ] 
next Tess was wonderin; g 
could receive her caller. 
“Tt would seem awful, some 
alone when he called—nobody 
ment but myself. Of course if 
(Continued on Page 58 
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All Leather, made of the 
Jamous Trostan Calf 


Goodyear Wing foot Rubber 
Heel 


Goodyear Welt 


Natural Finished Oak Sole, 
bringing longer wear 


ntroduces You 


| to a new standard of sudging 
{ prices and quality 

i merely ask this: Visit a Selz Dealer. See if you 
(with thousands of other men that this Selz*Six is an 
ordinary combination of high-quality and low-price. 
. offer it as a winner of new friends. We want more 
‘le to know how we make shoes and what a heritage of 
‘ars of experience means to the House of Selz. 


| this shoe we offer our best efforts in materials and 
manship for product retailing at $6. And we are sure 
‘most men will concede a great accomplishment—if 
/only see this Selz SSix. 


| ha i. 4 2 : 
) See it is to buy it. It is so unusual that it sells itself. 
tyle, workmanship and comfort are obvious. Most 


are so enthusiastic that they buy two pairs at once. 
Selz Dealer will be glad to show you this Selz*Six. 18 w l S | / | 19 foal 
eit for yourself. 


your dealer hasn’t this shoe yet, write to us and we'll Makers of good shoes retailing at $5 to $10 
se a where to obtain it. CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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70 Sets In Three Years 


Another Story of Sewell Repeat Orders 


In 1919 The Texas Company purchased two sets of Sewell 
Cushion Wheels. In 1920 they bought 36 sets. In 1921 they 
added to their fleet 32 new trucks equipped with Sewell 
Wheels, making a total of 70 trucks, Sewell equipped, now 
operated by this company. 


The purchase of these 70 sets of Sewell Cushion Wheels tells 

a story that every truck operator can easily read. It is the 

simplest, yet most convincing proof that Sewell equipment 

means actual economies. It is testimony of the most practical 

kind that Sewell Wheels save trucks from destructive wear 
{ and tear and reduce operating and repair costs. 


The Texas Company’s story is repeated wherever Sewell 
Cushion Wheels are used. Already 52 large oil companies 
are operating Sewell equipped fleets and Sewell Wheels are 
in use in 137 different industries. There is a suggestion here 
of vital interest to every man using motor truck transportation. 


The. Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


Branches and Distributors in all Principal Cities 


- 


Sewell 


Cusinion Wheels 


The Resiliency is Built in the Wheel. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
a great deal better than I do now I wouldn’t 
mind it so much. But the first time he 
calls 

It was, she knew, dangerous to rely upon 
her father’s being there. 

“‘He’ll probably be running around with 
that Millburn woman,” she thought. And 
then, turning over all the possibilities in her 
mind, another idea disclosed itself. 

“Perhaps I can get Mrs. Brackett to come 
and sit in the next room,” she thought, 
“though I hate to ask her, after the way 


‘| dad’s acted. I’m sure they were interested 


in each other once, and everything might 
have gone on smoothly if it hadn’t been for 
those terrible Millburns. Still, I guess I’ll 
have to ask her. I can’t think of anyone 
else.” 

She put it off till Wednesday morning, 
and drew a deep breath of relief when Mrs. 
Brackett cheerfully consented the moment 
the suggestion was made. 

‘“‘Why, of courthe I don’t mind,’ she 
said. ‘“I’ll bring my embroidery and 
thtay in your room, and if you theream I’ll 
come running out and thtab him with a 
needle.” 

Later in the day Tess was smiling over 
this when Joe, the shirt-sleeved office boy, 
brought her a basketful of papers. On the 
top was a sheaf of applications for names 
and addresses to be forwarded to the Argus 
company, and underneath was a thick 
envelope filled with Argus reports that had 
just come in. 

“T wonder if there’s anything interest- 
ing,” she thought, shaking out the contents 
of the envelope. “‘T haven’t had afunny one 
lately. 

She glanced them over with the eye of a 
charming young connoisseur, her months’ 


experience having already made her some-. 


what blasé at these intimate histories of 
people whom she didn’t know; but along 
toward the end she came to a name that 
she knew very well indeed. 

“Oh!” she gasped. ‘‘Laura Millburn! 
It’s here at last!’’ 


It would have amused you if you could: 


have seen her as she read it. Her eyes 
kept opening wider and wider until you 
might very well have thought to yourself, 
“Great heavens! What’s going to happen 
if there’s much more to read?” 

Fortunately the report came to an end 
just as her eyes had reached the shape of 
two little full moons. 

“‘There!’”’ she gasped again, suddenly 
straightening herself in her chair. ‘‘ Didn’t 
| always know it?” 


xV 


HEN Tess left the office that after- 

noon she had some shopping to do. 
Every girl who has lived long enough to 
receive the first visit of a Freddy Webber 
will know what that means. So, with one 
thing and another, it was half past six when 
she finally reached home; and whom did 
she see the moment she opened the door 
but Miss Millburn and her brother, sitting 
in the front room as though they owned the 
place, and no one else in sight? 

For one awful moment a feeling that 
wasn’t far from terror seized hold of Tess 
and made her knees wabbly. But the next 
moment she noticed that the more formid- 
able visitor had her hat on, and that her 
vamp cape was draped over the back of her 
chair. 

“Well, well!’’ exclaimed Miss Millburn 
with her most patronizing smile, her most 
bulgy manner. ‘“‘Here comes our little 
lady! Kept you rather late at the office 
to-night, didn’t they, dearie?”’ 

Mr. Millburn arose, his white teeth 
gleaming in his smile. 

““Miss Merwyn,” said he. ‘‘Charmed, 
I’m sure.” 

““Where’s dad?” asked Tess in a voice so 
short that if you had been there you would 
hardly have recognized it. 

“In his room, dearie,”’ said Miss Mill- 
burn as patronizing as ever. ‘“‘He’s dress- 
ing to go out with us.” 

Tess looked at them both, and then she 
looked at the old harp that was back in 
its corner. There was something in its 
stately presence which seemed to give her 
courage, and when she spoke again her 
voice was more normal. 

“ Are you going to take dad for a dancing 
lesson?’’ she asked. 

It may have been imagination, but it 
seemed to Tess that at this innocent- 
appearing question Miss Millburn’s smile 
lost a trifle of its quality, and one might 
even have been pardoned for thinking that 
her eyes narrowed as well. 
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“Or are you going to try to sell 
millinery?” continued Tess. " 
This time there was no doubt ak 
change in Miss Millburn’s smile. — 
“‘Tsuppose you know that dad thi 
were never married,” continued Tes 
same even voice. “‘A brave litt Q | 


then, and Mr. Millburn’s eyes werd 
tively fixed on Tess as though he y 
longer charmed in the least degree. 
“You must have been eating sor 
that doesn’t agree with you,” he sa 
Tess turned to him then. a 
“Do you know that the Boston! 
have a warrant out for you?”’ shea 
“Since when?” ‘ 
He asked as‘though satirically, ] 
answered him with that simple st 
forwardness which is the hardest ¢| 
the world to disbelieve. ps 
“T don’t know,” she said. ‘I onh 
about it to-day. It’s because you ¢ 
thousand dollars’ worth of dia no}! 
there and didn’t pay for'them.” 


Tess, looking over her shoulder th : 
his eyes fixed, perhaps by accident 
the door. | 
“What’s the big idea?” he | : 
“You're mistaken, of course; but w W 
you telling us this?” “| 
“Because I want you to leay, 
alone,” said Tess. “‘If you’ll both gi 
and forget about him—well, I suppo 
doing wrong, but I'll try to forget } 


and then I shall go toa friend’ S apa 
and telephone to Boston.” 

Again brother and sister looked a: 
other—a troubled look this time, wit) 
than a touch of weariness in it—and} 
Mr. Merwyn came bouncing out | 
room a few minutes later, shaved, gri 
and dressed to the nines, he found th 
company had flown. 


“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘Wher 
they?” 
“Gone,” said Tess. 


“Gone? Gone where?” | 

“They didn’t say.” 

Nor did she feel like saying mucl 
self. Now that it was over, she felt w 
and trembly again. So, in silence 
handed her father the Argus reports. 

“Laura K. Millburn,” the first or 
gan. “Born? Born thirty-five year 
Married? Married and divorced 
times—once here, twice in Chicag¢ 
once in Reno. Since last divorce 
sumed maiden name. Business, if 
Conducted dancing school here few 
ago, but too much dipping went 
tripping and place discontinued b 
quest. Opened millinery store next 
patrons scarce and place sold for « 
Said she ought to have laid in derby 
and fedoras and would know better 
time. Present address? Left here 
time ago, present address unknown. 
ily? Has a brother to match. B 
police were here looking for him last 
for trimming Boylston Street jewele 
of five thousand dollars’ worth of diam 
Said to be a clever worker and a good. 
of stones. Hobbies, widowers.” 

That was enough for Pelham. H 
down heavily, and again he stared < 
daughter, this time as a flabberg 
foreigner might stare at the intery 
who was about to tell him what the, 
had said. 

“You say they’ve gone?” he ask 
ast. 

“Yes,” said Tess. “I told them # 
they didn’t I should call up Boston. 
they been to the store yet—to buy 
diamonds?” she anxiously asked. _ 

“No,” said he, ‘‘they were coming i 
morning.’ [ 

After a moment’s further reflecti 
Pelham uttered a classic—the ca 
ning, ‘‘ Well, I’ll be ——” And we 
might, all dressed up as he was, an 
where to go. He gave Tess no 
new looks—dawning respect in 1 
time—but it must have grated upon 
this being appareled for adventure af 
destination in view. All at once hep! 
up his hat and coat, it being instin 
in every man to save his face if 
manage it. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Office Doors Were 
- Painted Different Colors 


he office door of your trafic manager were painted red, your employees 
qld associate red with the traffic department. 


fularly, red paper for the forms used by your traffic department will make 
employees think “traffic department”’ whenever they see red forms. 


dgn a distinctive color to the forms used by each of your important 


¢tments, and your office routine will be speeded up. There will be fewer 
kes in routing, filing, mailing. 
fou have branch offices, give each one a different color for its forms and 


1s 


cheads. This color-classification helps your employees to be more rapid 
ecurate in the handling of letters, requisitions, orders, memoranda. 


mmermill Bond is supplied in white and twelve colors. It has the 
'y.for your letterheads and permanent-record forms, while not too 


(—nor too expensive—for forms thrown away as soon as used. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erte, Pa. 


Write us and we will send you 
our free portfolio, “The Signal 
System,” which shows you the ad- 
vantages of color-classification for 
your printed forms. 
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Real Service to 
Truck Owners 


Ga: and seats on the thousands of 


trucks in use wear out or are 

broken up and require replace- 
ment, or the truck dealer has in stock a 
chassis with open seat and requires a 
cab for quick sale. 

It is service of the greatest value to 
the truck owner to be able to supply 
him at an hour’s notice with a standard 
cab of the best design and construction 
that can be readily fitted to his truck— 
whatever its size or make. 

That business is going to Highland distrib- 
utors and dealers everywhere. Highland Cabs 
are durable—made of steel where steel is best, 
and wood where wood is best. They are con- 
venient and good looking. They are made in 
quantity, shipped economically knocked down, 
and can be sold at a price that will not buy 
other cabs of similar quality. 

Truck equipment dealers who want a larger 
and more diversified business can find in 
Highland Cabs equipment with the largest 
sales possibilities. Stocks are carried at Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Detroit and New York for 
quick shipment to dealers. 


Write now for descriptions and prices! 
THE HIGHLAND BODY MFG. COMPANY 
401 Township Avenue, Elmwood Place, CINCINNATI, O. 


"TOUPETS ann WIG Sie, 
CUSTOM MADE TO FIT bs 
Money back if not satisfactory 


FREE CATALOG 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 71, New York 


4 =| 
WRITE for free illustrated 
ATEN « guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 
CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 
model or sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Now offers you up to $1.00 an 
hour for your spare time if you 
will serve as its subscription 
representative. You may also 
represent THE LADIES’ HOME : 


JOURNAL and THE COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN. Insert your 
name and address and mail 
this coupon to THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, 303 In- 
dependence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, for full de- 
tails. 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
Town 


State 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“*T’ll be back after a while,” said he. 

Tess listened to him going down the 
stairs, and then turned back to the empty 
apartment. 

“There!”’ she thought, beginning to 
catch her breath again. “‘That’s one of the 
things I made up my mind to do!” 


XVI 


EELING better every minute, she 

picked up another of those bungalow 
dinners aforesaid, and was just finishing 
dressing when Mrs. Brackett came in. 
Mrs. Brackett, too, had evidently spent 
some time upon her appearance, because it 
is one of the things which every woman 
knows that even to assist in a love affair 
requires a toilet which reflects at least in 
some degree the romance of the occasion. 

“Oh, my dear,’’ she exclaimed the mo- 
ment she saw Tess, “‘how thweet you 
look!” 

For the next few minutes they had a 
mutual admiration meeting, and then Mrs. 
Brackett proceeded to business. 

“T think I’ll go in the dining room,” she 
said, “‘and we'll leave the door open into 
the hall. That will give you the front room, 
and I won’t be able to hear you unleth you 
begin hollering real loudly to each other. 
But then,’’ she added with one of those 
looks in which widows excel, especially if 
they are still pink and pretty and talk 
with a lisp when the weather is fine, ‘I 
hardly think you’ll do much hollering.” 

Tess blushed, but she blushed more 
when Freddy came in soon afterwards and 
gave her a look that was made up of five 
parts of admiration, five of devotion and 
ten of beef, iron and wine. He was duly 
introduced to Mrs. Brackett in the dining 
room, and then Tess led him into the front 
room, and felt her heart beat very fast 
indeed at the prospect of finding out so 
soon what a nice young gentleman does 
when he is left alone with a nice young girl. 

To be historically correct, it wasn’t par- 
ticularly exciting at first. Freddy talked a 
lot, and they laughed again about some of 
the sketches in the office, and then he went 
to his coat and brought back a box of candy 
and twelve carnations set off with sprigs of 
asparagus fern, which, it seems, he had 
nearly forgotten. Of course then a vase 
had to be fetched, and Mrs. Brackett had 
to see them and smell them and sample the 
candy and wink her eye at Tess as though 
to say, “‘This is the life!’? These details 
out of the way, Freddy suggested some 
music, and looking rather thoughtful and 
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baffied, Tess started to play. She was still 
playing when her father came in, and then 
of course Freddy had to be introduced. 

“Mrs. Brackett’s in the dining room,” 
said Tess. ‘Have you had your dinner?” 

“Yes, yes, it’s all right,’ he said. 
“Don’t let me disturb you.” 

Tess went on with her playing then, 
while her father and Mrs. Brackett began 
talking together in the dining room. Then 
Tess went back to her chair near Freddy, 
and they started chatting again—about 
music and the spicy smell of carnations and 
how funny some of the people were at the 
office. But they didn’t talk quite so loudly 
as at first. Bit by bit their voices dropped. 
Freddy’s even became a bit unsteady at 
times, and old familiar phrases gradually 
seemed to take upon themselves new tones 
and meanings—tones and meanings which 
Tess wouldn’t have missed for anything, 
but which seemed to be vaguely disturbing 
now and then. 

“Oh, Tess!’”’ her father called out from 
the next room—a gentle note in his voice, 
partly chastened and partly something 
else. ‘‘Play that old one—Believe Me— 
will you?” 

It had been one of her mother’s favorites, 
and when Tess had settled herself at the 
harp again, her cheek lightly pressed 
against its fluted column, she played it con 
amore, as a harp should be played, all 
silvery melody and golden chords. On the 
sofa, at the other end of the room, Freddy 
felt a tingle at his scalp and that slight 
irritation of the nose of which the sooth- 
sayers speak. 


Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day —— 


Tess’ eyes were moist when the last 
chord trembled into silence, and, uncon- 
scious of what she was doing, instead of 
returning to her chair, she went over to the 
more familiar sofa and was sitting down 
by Freddy’s side before she realized where 
she was. 

“Oh, pardon me,” she said, and would 
have arisen if he hadn’t been there. Yes, 
Freddy was there; and although his eyes 
were inclined to be misty, too, he knew 
what his arms were for. 

“Don’t—don’t move away, dear,” he 
whispered. ‘“I—I want to tell you how 
much—how much I love you.” 


He started to tell her, her head upon his ‘ 


shoulder, and it must have been all of half 
an hour later when his audience freed her- 
self with a guilty start and whispered in his 


ear, ‘‘I wonder if they have no 
quiet we’ve been.” ral 
“That’s all right,’ 
back. “They can’t say any 
last ten minutes they’ye 
quiet as us.” , 
After the company had 
was in her room, taking 
and thinking things over, s 
smiling as she thought how 
and Mrs. Brackett had been, — 
“Tt’s nice to be quiet,” she 
told herself as she started b 
She brushed away. 
“Tt would be nice for 
“‘He’d have so 


down till'it covered her f | 
seclusion of this little tent el 
herself, still brushing away, “! 
only leaves my hobby, and pe 
won’t take long—now.” 


XVII 


IME rolled on—till it ear 
when Tess’ father came to 5 
pranceog) and brought his ney 
im me 


: 5 
“Oh, ithn’t he cute?” exclain 
Mrs. Merwyn. = 
“Tess thinks the sun never se 
said Freddy proudly. e. 
“Why shouldn’t I?” asked T 
smothering her blessed chil 
precious little hobby!” 
“‘Oh-ho!”’ said Master Fredd 
never heard this one before, 
you going to have any more hol 
She made him one of those 
historic answers which live in a 
years, and when they were alon 
started thinking of how, appar 
chapter of sheer accidents, this 
baby had been born to astonish 
as soon as he could grow up to 
“Yes,” she thought, “it was 
that fat girl at the office, and 
seen her before or since. I 
wonder if those things are really 
or whether they are intended 
first.” , 
She thought it over for a long 
then called out to her husband, 
“Oh, Freddy!” she said. 
think it’s ever possible that, 1 
day either you or I might en 
angel unawares?” 


cy 


. 


SAVING HIS FACE 


answer to a complicated promise to tell the 
whole truth and not merely a part thereof. 
No, sir! You might catch John D. or W. K. 
or J. P., but, by heck, you couldn’t catch 
A. T. W. An ordinary citizen had about as 
much chance to reach the Hon. Amos T. 
Wiltbank as a drunken German to cross the 
No Man’s Land of Verdun with the search- 
lights playing on him. So after you had 
been combed in Anteroom 1 you were 
shoved along to Room 2—and the door was 
locked behind you; then, in course, to 
Room 8, and at last you were face to face 
with—no, not Mr. Wiltbank, but with Mr. 
Baer, his business secretary. 

Mr. Baer was almost as much of a swell 
as his master; and almost as wise. Nobody 
had ever subpoenaed him either. He was 
the last trench the Cerberus, the high priest 
or muckamuck or whatever, who passed 
you in through the temple door to the 
shrine where A. T. W. sat smoking his cigar. 
You see how impossible it was to catch him. 
Besides, he had a secret exit which he could 
use if necessary. The process servers had 
given him up years ago, at the time of the 
Lexow investigation. 

On the beautiful spring morning when 
our story opens, the Hon. Amos Todhunter 
Wiltbank was sitting in his office on the 
thirty-seventh floor of the building, with 
his feet on six hundred dollars’ worth of 
fumed oak, with a fifty-five-cent—five for 
war tax—cigar in his mouth, while twenty- 
seven stories below him Mr. Ephraim Tutt 
reclined in the same position before an an- 
cient rickety affair knocked down ina Lib- 
erty Street auction room for $3.70—and 
smoking a Wheeling stogy costing $.009 
by the thousand. But the higher you are 
the bigger the bump. 

“Mr. Tutt!’’ remarked Miss Minerva 
Wiggin, appearing in the doorway. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Yes, my dear!’’ returned the old 
lawyer, smiling at her through the blue 
smoke of his stogy. 

“You are always ready to help people.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Well, I wish you’d help my.friend Miss 
Haggerty. She’s the notary across the 
hall, you know—with Moses Icklebaum.” 

“Where is she?”’ 

“In the outer office. She’s got a poor, 
helpless woman with her. The trouble isn’t 
with the law—it’s just the tremendous 
difficulty under which the poor and insig- 
nificant inevitably labor when they have to 
approach the rich and powerful; just get- 
ting to them, you understand. She a 

“Send her in!”’ cried Mr. Tutt, his con- 
gress shoes describing a perfect arc as they 
descended towards the floor with a bang. 
“Send her in!—Oh!”? And he sprang up. 

“Here they are!’’ remarked Miss Wig- 
gin, producing the visitors from behind 
her. “You know Mr. Tutt, Maggie. And 
this is Mrs. Carter, from Valley Fair.” 

Mr. Tutt shook hands with each cere- 
moniously and drew up a couple of chairs. 

“Now,” said he, returning to his desk, 
“‘what can I do for you—or Mrs. Carter?” 

Miss Haggerty’s freckles were almost 
submerged in the dull red that suffused her 
face. She was a wiry, nervous little thing 
not quite five feet in height. 

“I’m just hopping mad!” she informed 
him, her eyes glittering. ‘‘Here’s poor 
Mrs. Carter—her husband’s only been 
dead a few months—come all the way down 
from Dutchess County with her baby, to 
straighten out the deed to her farm, and 
she can’t get within a mile of the man who 
could fix it for her in half a minute.” 


“Who is he?” Mr. Tutt lifted his eye- - 


brows. 
“Amos T. Wiltbank.” 


. 


| 
“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Tutt 
terest. ‘“You mean friend Todh’ 
“Exactly.” 
The lawyer turned to Mrs. Car 
do you wish to see this man?” 
Mrs. Carter shifted the bal 
other arm and then raised a - 
faded sad gray eyes to the oldn 
“You see, sir ”’ she began 
keep quiet, Ezra! Mr. Wiltbank’ 
us the farm and signed the dee 
didn’t acknowledge it before an) 
so the county clerk won’t record 
“Why not have her ackno 
now?” he asked. | 
“She’s dead,” replied Mrs. C 
ply. “But Mr. Wiltbank saw h 
and put his own name on as a wit 
everything will be all right if on 
make an affidavit that he did. E 
reach him.” ‘ 


Mr. Tutt’s long face tightene 
didn’t you write him about it?” 
The old lawyer clapped his kne 
tight palm. “He didn’t—didn' 
“It makes me furious!” i 
Maggie Haggerty, jumping to 
Mrs. Carter’s all alone wi Y 
nowhere to stay—has to get 
communicate with this man, 
this very building! First she g 
and then I go up and they shoom 
a tramp.” 
see Mr. Wiltbank about?” g 
quietly. 
listen! They’re so smooth 
(Continued on Page 64 


“T did, but he never answered, 
growled. : 
# th 
after her cow and chickens—and 
and they won’t let her cross 
“Did you explain what 
“Why, of course! But th 
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HE energizing force of all human lead- 
ership is magnetism; the power of the 
individual to arouse emotion to action. 


Of such force is the strength of the great of 
the earth; those who have grasped victories 
out of the ashes of defeat, who have inspired 
masses of people to acts of supreme heroism; 
those who, in science, art and industry have 
accomplished that which the world called 
impossible. 

Such magnetic energy is at the heart of the 
vast development of our country. It has been 
an inherent quality of our industrial leaders. 
The wisest among them have transmitted this 

vitality to their organizations. 


BT Do SeM 


They have infused and encouraged their 
followers and welded together the units of pro- 
duction. Yet even this perfecting of the means 
of manufacture gave no guarantee of market 
safety. So they evoked the might of the press 
and the magnetic power of words, and sent 
news of their wares into the homes of millions 
of consumers. 


They completed the magnetic circuit and 
kept the current of demand flowing back to 
the source of production. They used the most 
gigantic magnet within the reach of man. 
They used it to create and increase confidence 
and desire. They advertised. ‘They continue 
to advertise. 
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62 Dishes 


with that super-flavor— 
Only 32 cents 


One 32-cent package of Quaker Oats will make 
about 62 dishes. 


Each dish has an exquisite flavor. 


These flakes are made from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


Yet you get them at that modest cost when you 
ask for Quaker Oats. 


Other oat lovers, half the world over, send across 
seas to get them. 


You get them.at your nearest store— the same 
delicious flakes—whenever you insist on Quaker, as 
you should. 


uaker Oats 


Used by millions for its flavor 


grains only — just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. A 
bushel of choice oats yields 
only ten pounds. Yet all this 
extra flavor costs you no ex- 
tra price. 


Quaker Oats has won mil- 
lions of users by its super- 
flavor. Oat lovers from all 
the world over send to us to 
get it. 

We flake it from queen 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

can’t get anywhere. They wouldn’t even 
say whether he was in or not. And I had 
the affidavit all ready too. It would have 
been no trouble at all for them to take it in 
or for him to sign it. But they pretended 
they didn’t know where he was or when he 
would be in or how I could see him; acted 
almost as if they had never heard of such a 
man, although his name is on the door in 
great big letters; treated me like a book 
agent! Ugh! I could have punched that 
smart-Aleck in the nose.” 

“Why didn’t you?” laughed Mr. Tutt. 
“Tt would have done him good!”’ 

“Well, he’s still there!”’ she snapped. 

Mr. Tutt caressed his lantern jaw 
thoughtfully. 

“As I understand it, all you want of 
Wiltbank is that he shall make an affidavit 
that he saw his wife, now deceased, sign the 
deed, as grantor, of the land she sold to 
Mrs. Carter, she not having acknowledged 
her signature before any notary or com- 
missioner of deeds at the time.’ 

“That’s it precisely,’ nodded Miss Hag- 
gerty. ‘The statute provides that such an 
affidavit by the subscribing witness shall be 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of execu- 
tion by the maker of the instrument.” 

“‘Let’s see your affidavit,” suggested Mr. 
Tutt, and the notary handed it to him. 


STATE OF NEW YORK PH 
CouUNTY OF NEW YORK ¥ 

On the twenty-seventh day of April, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one, before me came Amos 
T. Wiltbank, the subscribing witness to the 
foregoing instrument, with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted, who, being by me duly 
sworn, did depose and say that he resides in 
New York City; that he knew Sarah M. Wilt- 
bank to be the individual described in, and who 
executed, the foregoing instrument; that he, 
the said subscribing witness, was present and 
saw Sarah M. Wiltbank execute the same, and 
that he, said witness, at the time subscribed his 
name as witness thereto. 


“Quite all right,’ approved Mr. Tutt. 
“If you ever need a job, call in here.” 

“But how is Mrs. Carter going to make 
Mr. Wiltbank sign and swear to this affi- 
davit?’’ demanded Miss Haggerty. “I 
know he’s in his office, from the way they 
all acted. Besides, the starter told me that 
although Wiltbank went up this morning 
he hadn’t seen him come down—and that 
he usually has his lunch served in his office 
onatray. You can get within forty feet of 
him, and yet he’s as far away as if he were 
in China.” 

Mr. Tutt was fingering the telephone 
book. ‘‘Give me West 9991,” said he, 
lifting the receiver. 

‘Office of Amos T. Wiltbank,’’ answered 
a silvery female voice. 

“T want Mr. Wiltbank, please.” 

“Who is calling?” 

“Ephraim Tutt, an attorney at law.”’ 

“Do you know Mr. Wiltbank?”’ 

Mr. Tutt ground his teeth. ‘‘ Yes, yes!” 


| he retorted. ‘‘Certainly I do!” 


‘*Well, does he know you?”’ chuckled the 
telephone. 

The old lawyer shook his fist towards the 
picture of Lord Eldon on the wall in front of 


im. 

‘‘He’s heard of me, I guess.’ 

There was a provoking laugh at the other 
end. ‘Kindly tell me what you wish to 
speak to him about?”’ 

“T want to speak to him about a legal 
paper.” 

**Oh—a legal paper?” 

“Yes. An affidavit I want him to sign.’’ 

“Mr. Wiltbank doesn’t sign affidavits.” 

“Well, he’ll sign this one!” roared Mr. 
Tutt. “Will you kindly tell him this is a 
very important matter and that a grave 
injustice 

“Mr. Wiltbank is out of town,” re- 
marked the voice conclusively. 

‘“When is he coming back?”’ 

“We don’t know. You’d better write 
him a letter.” 

Mr. Tutt suddenly sat bolt upright, 
turned to Maggie Haggerty, and placed the 
end of his forefinger upon the point of his 
nose. 

“You say he’s in his office?” 

“‘T’m sure of it!’ 

“Did you ever hear of Section 305?” 

“No; what is it?’ demanded Miss Hag- 
gerty excitedly. “Should I have?” 

Mr. Tutt did not reply to this counter- 


question. 
“T’ll give him one more chance!” he 
muttered. ‘‘One more chance.”’ 


Five minutes later a curious group 
emerged from the elevator and approached 
the outer office of the great Mr. Wiltbank. 


First came Mr. Tutt, lean, rackety. . 
donic, in his shabby frock coat and ha 
breeches, his wrists protruding fron 
round cuffs adorned with huge on 
tons, holding an old-fashioned st 
hat. Just behind him followed M 
ter, her baby in her arms, shabby but 
her plain honest face pale against 
bare mourning. Then Maggie 
hopping along like a small angry bird, re 
to fly at the first head that might appt 
The middle-aged guardian arose jp} 
careful cutaway and equally careful \ 
ner, at their approach. i” 
“Ts Mr. Wiltbank in?” demanded } 
Tutt. 
“Who wishes to see him?” inquired ' 
Hosmer, the intelligence officer, 
“Please tell him Mr. Ephraim T} 
representing Mrs. Ezra Carter, of Va 
Fair. I wish to get Mr. Wiltbank to ; 
an affidavit as to his wife’s execution ; 
deed as grantor of some land sold to ; 
lady here.” 1 
Mr. Hosmer looked faintly amused, 
“Have you an appointment?” 
““Thave not. My client has come all. 
way down to the city to see Mr. Wiltbs 
and she must return home to-day. If 
does not sign this paper for her her jour 
will have been fruitless, her time 
money thrown away. Merely as a ma‘y 
of justice 
Something in Mr. Tutt’s manner \. 
pressed Mr. Hosmer. 
‘Wait a moment,” said he. 


Take my place at the door.” 

A stout youth arose from a neighbo: 
desk and usurped the place of Mr. Hosnt, 
who disappeared towards the rear of | 


Perhaps Mr. Wiltbank might be | 
suaded —— 
“Better not go in there!” warned | 
Baer. ‘‘The boss is on the rampage. Hil 
bite your head off!’ i 
But the captain of the guard pushedy 
him and knocked respectfully. "" 
‘“Well?” came from within. | 
He entered. The Hon. Amos T. Wi 
bank raised a plethorie countenance. 

““Well?”’ he snorted. 

“Tf you please, sir,” began Mr. 
timidly, “‘there’s a woman here f 
your way in the country. Her 
with her, too—Mr. Tutt—a ve 
known barrister. They want you tosi 
affidavit ——”’ 

The Honorable Todhunter’s massi 
seemed suddenly to swell. > || 

‘“What do you mean,” he demand 
‘interrupting me in the middle of my wk 
this way? You know my orders! I¢# 
nobody without an appointment! |} 
body! Tell these people to go and tallo 
Mr. Vanderpoel. If it’s anything demal 
ing my attention he can write to me.” | 

Mr. Hosmer hesitated. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he began agi 
“Might it not be better for you to maken 
exception for once? This Mr. Tutt can 
very disagreeable i , 

“So can I!’’ yelled the apoplectic T, 
hunter, lumbering to his feet. “Tell ] 
I’m the most disagreeable man in M 
York. Tell him to go to Vanderpoel, an 
he doesn’t want to do that tell him to 
to hell!” ! 


“Take this!” directed Mr. Tutt toe 
beautiful Miss Sondheim, his stenograp! 
‘And knock it out on your machine no} 
before you go out to lunch: 


“The People of the State of New Yorl! 
Amos T. Wiltbank, ereotings : 
“‘T command you, that all and singular b’ 
ness and excuses being laid aside, you apf 
and attend before me, Margaret Haggerty@ 
notary public, duly qualified and appoint 
under the laws of the State of New Yorka 
Room 1012 of the building known as — Bro 
way, Borough of Manhattan, New York Cs 
forthwith, on this the 29th day of April,® 
testify under oath before me concerning © 
execution of a deed, in which Sarah M. W- 
bank appears as grantor and a P. Cail 
as grantee, and to the execution 0 which } 
were a subscribing witness. And for failure 
so attend and testify you shall forfeit to s 
Emily P. Carter one hundred dollars and sl 
be committed to the Prison of the City of NY 
York, there to remain: without bail an tht 
the liberties of the jail until you answer un 
oath as required by the law. ey 
‘‘Margaret Haggerty, notary publie in 
York County. oe . 
“Ephraim Tutt, attorney for M: 
Haggerty, — Broadway, New York 
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For Boys 


_The Brown Shaping Lasts give to the insides 
of Buster Brown Shoes the shape of naturally i 
‘perfect feet—plus the support necessary for ae 
their proper development and fullest efficiency. 


Style No. F324 


wider your childs health first—when huying shoes 


CIENTISTS and physicians agree that the nor- 
mal functioning of both a child’s body and brain 
‘depends upon the unhampered efficiency of the feet. 


The bones of the growing feet are pliable—the 
muscles are tender. Wrongly shaped shoes will 
force the bones out of place—will strain and weaken 
the muscles. 

Rightly shaped shoes will give needed support to 
bones and muscles, without pinching or binding— 
will keep the feet shapely and unhampered—make 
_them strong and sturdy. 
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For Girls 


J 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only shoes made 
upon the Brown Shaping Lasts, which provide the 
exact space for the proper functioning of each bone 
and muscle. 


Buster Brown Shoes will therefore prevent corns, 
bunions, twisted toes, broken arches, weak ankles— 
and will keep the growing feet shapely and efficient. 


In addition to these health features, Buster 
Brown Shoes excel in quality of workmanship and 
materials. Good stores everywhere sell them at $3, 
$4, $5 and up, according to size and style. 


| a" The makers of Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for Girls also manufacture White 
| House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


ufactured exclusively by the Brown Shoe Company. Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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Complete 


Safety Razor 
will positively 
shave you better 
than any razor 
made, regardless 
of price, or we will 
refund you your 
dollar.The same 
offer 20es for 
‘Ever-Ready 


Radio Blades 
6 for -10% 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N.X. 
Factories, NewYork Toronto, London Paris, 
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‘What is all that?’’ asked Maggie in 
amazement. “I can’t issue a subpcena!”’ 

“You can do a lot more than that, my 
child!’”’ he replied. “‘You can commit this 
bulldozing ruffian to jail!” 

“Little me?” she gasped. ‘‘It can’t be. 
I never heard of such a thing.” 

“Very few lawyers have. Or, if so, 
they’ve forgotten it. It’s the law, though,” 
he informed her. ‘‘That is, it is how the 
statute reads. It’s worth trying out, any- 
how. Listen, I’ll read it to you. It’s Sec- 
tion 305 of the Real Property Law: 


“Real Property Law, Section 305, compel- 
ling witnesses to testify. 

“On the application of a grantee in a con- 
veyance, his heir or personal representative, or 
a person claiming under either of them, verified 
by the oath of the applicant, stating that a 
witness to a conveyance, residing in the county 
where the application is made, refused to ap- 
pear and testify concerning its execution, and 
that such conveyance cannot be proved with- 
out his testimony, any officer authorized to 
take, within the’ state, acknowledgment or 
proof of conveyance of real property may issue 
a subpcena, requiring such witness to attend 
and testify before him concerning the execution 
of the conveyance. A person who, on being 
duly served with such a subpcena, without 
reasonable cause refuses or neglects to attend 
or refuses to answer under oath concerning 
the execution of such conveyance, forfeits to 
the person injured one hundred dollars, and may 
also be committed to prison by the officer who 
issued the subpoena, there to remain without 
bail and without the liberties of the jail until he 
answers under oath as required by this section, 


“Now I propose to teach this mannerless 
brute what he is clearly too selfish or igno- 
rant to realize, that the mere fact that he is 
supposedly a human being entails a certain 
recognition upon his part of the existence 
of other people.” 

“Hear! Hear!’ cried Miss Wiggin. “I 
have always hated that man!” 

“Tf,”” continued the lawyer grimly, ‘‘our 
friend Todhunter refuses to do that which 
the law requires of him, even if he be igno- 
rant of his duty, we will take advantage of 
that same ignorance and stick him in jail— 
for a while anyhow!”’ 

“Do you really mean ——”’ stammered 
Maggie. 

“Mean? Of course I mean!”’ shouted 
Mr. Tutt. ‘Take this, too: 


“City and County of New York, ss: In the 
matter of the committal of Amos T. Wiltbank 
for a criminal contempt. 

“On this 27th day of April, 1921, at about 
the hour of noon, the above-named Amos T. 
Wiltbank having been duly subpcenaed by me 
the undersigned to appear, attend and testify 
as a witness before me concerning the execution 
of a certain deed to which he was a subscribing 
witness, between Sarah M. Wiltbank, grantor, 
and Emily P. Carter, grantee, and the said 
Amos T. Wiltbank having without reasonable 
cause, refused and neglected to so attend, 
appear and testify with respect thereto, now 
therefore it is ordered and adjudged that the 
said Amos T. Wiltbank forfeit to the said 
Emily P. Carter the sum of one hundred dollars 
and be forthwith committed to the City Prison 
of the City of New York, there to remain with- 
out bail and without the liberties of the jail 
until he answers under oath as required by 
Section 305 of the Real Property Law of the 
State of New York. 

““Margaret Haggerty, notary public in New 
York County.” 


“Lord love you!”’ exclaimed Maggie. 
“Who ever would mind that?” 

“Amos T. Wiltbank,’” answered Mr. 
Tutt grimly. “Or I’ll know why! Do you 
know a friendly cop?’’ 

“Do I know one!’ ejaculated Her 
Honor. ‘‘The very finest!”’ 

“Then produce him,’ returned Mr. Tutt. 

Officer Dennis O’Leary had just been re- 
lieved from post and was about to attend, 
in accordance with the previous command 
of his superior officer, at the office of Moses 
Icklebaum, when Maggie, hatless, met him 
at the curb. 

“Do you love me, Dennis?”’ she de- 
manded. 

“Dol ” he began, astounded. 

“Then prove it! Or I’ll never speak to 
you again—or marry you—or anything!”’ 

“Give me the chance!” he ejaculated. 
“What is it?” 

“T want you to make an arrest— 
maybe!” 

Dennis’ kindly face expanded into a 
receptive grin. “If that’s all—lead me to 
him!” he swaggered. 

“Oh, I knew you would!”’ she panted de- 
lightedly. 

“Who is it?’’ he asked curiously. 

“Amos T. Wiltbank!”’ she shot at him. 

O’Leary’s jaw dropped and he stared ather 
blankly. ‘‘ For the love of Mike!’’ he gasped. 


“No, Denny dear,” she resp q 
“For love of me!” ee 
Ten minutes thereafter Mp 
happened to have gone into thhy 
saw the young policeman emi 
elevator. Denny’s monthly it 
dered him a familiar figure, aj. 
tary had made a point of cult) 
of intimacy. You never kn 
would need a cop. 
“ Hello,” hegreeted him cor¢)}j 
to see the boss?” ; 
‘Sure,’ replied the officer, 


Baer nodded and motioned 
communication trench. 
“T guess it’ll be all right fo; 
there. You know the way. Nx 
just tell Mr. Wiltbank that Oj 
is here and wants to spea{ 
minute.” : 
The Honorable Amos T, weir 


ad 


that affectation of delight ; 
visitor, ‘‘how are you, old ma: | 
I do for you? Have a cigar? 
“Guess I'll pass ’em uy't 
gov’nor,” said Denny. ; 
There was something in } ; 
bothered Amos T., who in hisn 
rience had never known a cop ir 
thing before. In this we do it 
reflect upon the police in genal 
upon those who were of the kid 
Wiltbank knew. “What dcy 
then?’’ he demanded. 
“T’ve got a paper for you js 
nor,” he answered quietly, 
Instantly the Honorable Th 
as if his stomach—no incons 
tion of his whole works—ld 
through the bottom of his pe 
leather chair, It was a suber 
flash he was on his feet. 
“Look here!” he panted. be 


know better than to intrude 0} 
without permission! You jo 
stated your business in the ouar 
never see anybody on busines 
appointment. Please go oufai 
with Mr. Baer.”’ 
“This ain’t got nothin’ to) 
Baer,” explained Denny. “Tis 
subpcena ——” a 
At that the world went bi! 
Todhunter. Blackness descerec 
shrieked. 
“T don’t care what it is!”le 
“Get out of here!’ j 
“Listen, Mr. Wiltbank,” 1 
in a vain endeavor to pacifyiit 
soldsomelandtoaman named 
“Go and see my lawyer!’ 
hunter. “I know nothing whe 
it. I didn’t sell any land to In. 
sold any land to anybody in 11] 
“Well, your wife ——” beg! 
“Get out of my office,” rea 
hunter wildly, “or I’llsend for'e) 
His voice died away. Obvwu 
were already there. | 
“First, I’m goin’ to serve yl 
subpcena!’’ announced the coro 
“T won’t take it!’ yellevA 


! 


“Keep away from me!” 


Dennis began to get angry. 
“Yes, you will!’’ he growll. 
take that and a lot more lio 
through with you.” , 
Then he put his hand in theid 
fumed-oak writing table and» 
it. He had taken a prize in tl/h 
the police games down at Bei0 
He slapped the horrid thing on 0 
chest just above the solar plex 
“Take it!’”’ he ordered. ; 
Todhunter took it. | 
“Read it!’”” he commanded. [ 
“T can’t without my glasse| 
lated Todhunter. ‘‘What is it 
“It’s a subpoena ordering y:t 
about a deed.” i 
“Who issued it?” 
“Miss Haggerty.” ; 
““Who’s Miss Haggerty?” 
“‘She’s the finest little wom 
“T mean,” interrupted Todi 
ting hold of himself and, as he x 
gaining control of the situatid 
she? How can she issue a subé 
“She’s a notary public.” | 
Todhunter bit off the end 0 
it and laughed. 
“A notary can’t issue a sub?! 
Denny eyed him belligerent! 
(Continued on Page \ 
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e has!’’ he announced. 

on’t have to obey it,” retorted 

er. ‘Who sent you here?”’ 

Nie of your business!’’ replied the 
subpeena is a subpoena!” 

of no validity unless issued by a 

‘officer—a judge,’’ answered Tod- 

now, as he supposed, on firm 

“You'll get yourself in trouble if 

d yourself to such tricks. I know 


fraction of a second there came 
e film of Denny’s mind a mouthing 
»/) of the commish—yclept the Little 
Jioshaphat—but it faded almost in- 
+ in favor of Maggie’s twisted little 
«| smile. The Honorable Amos T. 
‘¢aand hard as iron grab his linen 
¢tto his Adam’s apple and yank him 


teome with me!” roared O’Leary. 
see who’s the goat!” 


icily some mistake!” 

wenny did not relax his hold. 

Yv're going with me—now—like this! 
1¢ long!’ he directed. 

s unter half swooned. Go through 
4) 7 of smirking, sneering clerks like 
-a front of Baer, Wadhams, Miss 
1, the elevator boys! If he did he 
dever hold up his head again. 

Wit a minute!”’ he gagged. ‘“‘I’ll go 
|)u—that is, I’ll go as far as the ele- 
rnyway. You’re a nice fellow, you 
-)don’t know what this is all about, 
¢)’t I fix it with you somehow? How 
" twenty-dollar bill look?”’ 
A\housand-dollar bill would look so 
ll; couldn’t see it!’’ snorted Denny. 
gee out, Mr. Wiltbank! There’s 
i) doin’. You come outside and I’ll 
ju plenty of time to make up your 
djhat you’ll do. But that’s all.” 
A’right!’’ snarled Todhunter. ‘‘ You 
‘uck that subpoena and forget you 
-¢'ved it or I’ll have your job! When 
) ter a man’s skin I usually get his 
ss I'll break you—understand?”’ 
ately Dennis propelled his prisoner 
risly toward the door. “Go easy!” 
| A.T.W. “I’m going!”’ 

t bet you are!”’ retorted O’Leary. 
h) passed through the shrouded sanc- 
ynown as Room 3, the more blatant 
n tion of Room 2, the austere elegance 
n 1, and into the large outer office, 
; seemed to Todhunter as if no less 
11;y pairs of derisive eyes were focused 
n}m. In the middle of the room, in 
of all the clerks, accountants, book- 
; stenographers, attendants and 
e 


dys, stood a tall, lean, ramshackly, 
mt old cuss who looked something 
a@amp-post wrapped in a frock coat, 
ftom the miserable magnate sus- 
e/he had seen somewhere before. 
ahi gaunt Nemesis was a small but 
1 female, a panther woman who 
ic dready tospring. Then she sprang. 


Th, firm voice, “to appear before me 
tify regarding the execution of a 
which you were a subscribing wit- 
. re you coming?”’ 

o/unter could hear the hush descend- 
n the office. The babble of voices, 
ile and ring of typewriters ceased. 
smoved. It was as if a forest sway- 
ithe wind had suddenly become 
1¢.Ss. 


clrou refer. But whatever assistance 
g. have been to you is now out of the 
a. Ishall decline to help you in any 


{ rious smile played elusively over 
itt’s gaunt face, but he swiftly re- 


it. 
Aright,” he muttered sotto voce to the 
© 2pper pot beside him. “Go to it.” 
in,” exclaimed Maggie dramati- 
ine you one hundred dollars and 
' you to the City Prison without 
uleges until you are prepared to 
_Of-fi-cer”’—her voice shook almost 
»ptibly—“ of-fi-cer! Arrest that man 

him to the Tombs!”’ 
silence, as in the curvature of space, 
__ it was broken by a brazen laugh 
lonsense!’’ he remarked. ‘You 
azy! You couldn’t send a dog to 


L] ve subpoenaed you,’’ she announced , 
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‘She can send you!” smiled the tall old 
man who towered above him. 

“Who in hell are you?” snapped the 
Honorable Todhunter. 

“T suppose I am known by the same 
name everywhere,” answered Mr. Tutt 
benignly. ‘‘Let it suffice that I am the 
young lady’s attorney. I advise you that 
she has full authority to send you to prison. 
Here is the necessary commitment, signed 
by her, and this officer is ready to execute 
it. Would you like to convey any messages 
to your friends before you start? Send for 
your clothes—a toothbrush or anything?”’ 

The Honorable Todhunter’s face sank 
like a blazing sun into the purple horizon of 
his neck. To be insulted thus in the pres- 
ence of his clerks; baited and jeered at! 
Suffocating with repressed fury he turned 
to Miss Madden. 

: “Call up Mr. Vanderpoel,”’ he directed 
er. 

A moment later she handed him the in- 
strument. 

“That you, Vanderpoel? Yes, A. T. W. 

Listen. Can a notary commit a person to 
jail simply because that person refuses to 
be questioned about a real-estate trans- 
action?”’ 
* “Notary—send—a person—to jail!” 
ejaculated Mr. Vanderpoel. ‘Of course 
not! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
Nobody except a judge can send anybody 
£O jail 

“Well, there’s a notary trying to send 
me,”’ answered Todhunter. 

“You? You! That’s a good one!” 
laughed the learned Vanderpoel. “Tell him 
to go to the devil.” 

The Hon. Amos T. Wiltbank hung up 
the receiver. 

“My lawyer instructs me to tell you to 
go to the devil!”’ he informed Miss Hag- 
gerty. 

“Very well! Arrest him, of-fi-cer!’’ she 
quavered. 

With something that sounded suspi- 
ciously like profanity Officer Dennis 
O’Leary brought his hand down with a 
bang upon the magnate’s shoulder, gripped 
him roughly by the collar and dragged him 
toward the elevator. A gasp of astonish- 
ment and horror escaped from half a hun- 
dred throats. The great A. T. W. treated 
like that—so rough! 

“Help!” cried the magnate. ‘Look 
here # 

“Under the law,” said Mr. Tutt calmly, 
“vou may be sent to prison. I will show 
you the statute if you care to read it. I 
confess it is rather obsolete, but it will 
serve. It is Section 305 of the Real Prop- 
erty Law. But you may still escape the 
humiliation of going to jail by acceding to 
the young lady’s demands and signing the 
necessary affidavit—which I hold in my 
hand.” 

The Hon. Amos T. Wiltbank hesitated. 
Should he now yield he could never again 
be the same to his employes. He would be 
an exploded balloon, a shattered idol, a 
busted phenomenon. But if he didn’t —— 

“Come along, you!” snarled Dennis, 
jerking him ignominiously. 

Hot tears of baffled rage and humiliation 
smarted in the great man’s eyes. The cop’s 
knuckles dug painfully into the cords of his 
neck. His collar hurt him. 

“Come on!”’ 

Oh, sacrilege! What difference did it 
make whether this outrageous performance 
was legal or illegal? Here was an officer 
who was prepared to yank him into the 
elevator and, if need be, club him to a pulp 
and drag him by the heels down Broadway 
tothe Tombs. Even if he didn’t beat, club 
and mangle him he would bruise and mal- 
treat him by word and deed, conduct him 
along by the arm in the presence of a jeer- 
ing crowd, who would follow, snarling, at 
his heels. It was not so much the idea of 
jail—even without the usual courtesies— 
as the puncturing of his pride, the writhing 
humiliation, the awful irony that he, the 
great A. T. W.—the man who had ciga- 
rettes named after him—should be 
Oh, it was inconceivable! And think of the 
newspapers! 

The shadow of the descending elevator 
flashed across the ground glass and the door 
slid open. 

The magnate went suddenly weak in the 
knees. He was beaten; he knew it! For 
the first time in his life his bluff had been 
called—and by a woman! He wavered, he 
caved! 

“Goin’ down?” intoned the elevator 
man. 

“‘T think not,’”’ answered the Hon. Amos 
T. Wiltbank sheepishly. 
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Hexagon Re- 
a threading Die Set in 
sat hardwood box with hinged cover. 
Four styles list at from $4.50 to $17.80 
according to number of tools in box. 


New Way to Reclaim 
Old Bolts, Studs and Screws 


LL mechanics have felt the need for a way to clean 
up crossed, bruised, stripped and caked threads on 
bolts, rods, studs and screws. 
Here is a set of ‘‘Hex’’ Die Nuts made to please the repair 
man, mechanic and amateur—manufactured with all the 
skill and facility a tool maker could dream of. 
Farmers doing their own repairs have used them on corn planters, 
tractors, sulky plows, drags, cultivators, and other farm machinery. 
Auto mechanics find them indispensable on gear shifts, spring dip 
bolts, and other automobile bolt, stud and screw jobs. 
GYD ‘“‘Hex”’ dies fit any holder 
you have at hand, bit brace, socket 
wrench, ‘S” wrench, monkey 
wrench, and even a pipe wrench. 
Imagine running one of them over 
a threaded rod or bolt that always 
seems to ‘‘cross.’’ It will re-form 
the thread, remove the caked grease, 


Auto mechanics — @VD Re- 
pair Tools pay profits on over- 


boul wane ie a eras ie ost and leave a new and shining thread 
often earns its cost on a single . 
job. that fits and fits right. 


Your hardware or auto supply dealer will show you GY? D Hexagon 
Dies singly or in sets. Or send for our booklets (listed below) which de- 
scribe these GY’ D sets, as well as screw plates, drills, reamers and pipe 
tools. Your copy free for a postal or the coupon below. 


fll 


" 


| 
fled W 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation of Canada, Limited, Galt, Ontario 


GT D UxGuine roors “PIPE TOOLS: MILLING CUTTERS 
One or more of these @ T D repair books 

will be useful to you whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, on the 
farm, in the shop or 
on the road. 


Send to- 
day. 


Dw 


@TD 


Corporation 

Greenfield, Mass. 
Send ,your free booklet 

(or booklets) on repair tools 

for fixing 

(_] Automobile and motor trucks 

(a Farm machinery (‘‘How I Fixed It’’) 

| Pipe and piping systems. 


Name 


Street 


SE P 108 


IT CAN BE FIXED + LET GYD DO IT 
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You Can Gain Nothing by Waiting Until Fall 


Investigate the advantages of a Round Oak heat- The constant and cleanly circulation, in warm 
ing system before the eve of the rush season abundance, of automatically moistened air 
with its attendant delays and hasty installations. which is so essential to health, individualizes the 
There is everything to gain by early attention to Round Oak Moistair Heating System. Equally 
this subject which determines the future enjoy- valuable is a thrifty use, decade by decade, of any 
ment of their home by your family. fuel. Uncommonly well constructed, without 
stint, of surpassingly durable metals, by its long 
life and low annual costs this system perennially 
proves the economy of the best. 
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The Round Oak price guarantee amply protects 
your investment; it levels the last obstacle in the 
path of immediate decision. Deferred payments 
may also be arranged. Owing to the extent of Investigate it at once; you can only lose by 
new building, however, there is no assurance delay. Write for fully descriptive book. 
that sufficient Round Oaks will be available to 
fill late reservations. Does not the situation Tue BecKwITH ComMpaNy, Dowagiac, Michigan 
recommend prompt action? “Round Oak Folks”’ Established 1871 
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MOISTAIR HEATING SYSTEM 


Just one good store in a city or town handles genuine Round Oak products, all of which embody traditional Round Oak quality and patented 

exclusive features: Round Oak Chief Range; Round Oak Ironbilt Cast Range; Original Round Oak Heating Stoves; Round Oak Three-Fuel 

Range; Round Oak Copperoid Chief Range; Round Oak Pipeless Furnace; Round Oak Ironbilt Furnace—for pipe installation. Write for litera- 
ture on any of these products, whose satisfied purchasers now exceed two million and a quarter. 
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dinner station that evening weak 
esh broke under the strain, and 
rkins refused to go to see Spot. 
fill of nourishing food. But the 
aved most of their dinner for Spot. 
ed fiercely through the meal as 
hee ould feed him first and hurried 
/ather to the baggage car, where to 
fnazement he found a new baggage 
with a new frown, and Spot in a 
oly mood recounting his wrongs in 
jear high notes of a lyric soprano. 
jwent another dollar. And two hours 
j when he was in the berth with 
ja, twining his feet about the neck of 
#ing twin, the wife of his bosom let 
jelieve his heart of its wormwood 
ithe dog and the girl and the indig- 
} the twins. And by the way of solace 
d, “But, papa, isn’t it fun to play!” 
2 or twice in the long night as he 
| out into the silent starlit vastness 
‘Western Kansas, while the train 
} on some siding, Percival Perkins 
‘t he heard the coloratura voice of 
bolitting the desert night with lamen- 
at the fate which was punishing him. 
a sad voice; Papa Perkins got a 
Fin of joy, almost a frisky, gamboly 
at the thought of what that bag- 
an was enduring for a dollar. 
EPerkins finally slept it was in the 
cone who has made a profitable bar- 


1, he morning he beheld a miracle; 
k was gone; Dicky was in the upper 
lvith Buddy. The Hopkins girl had 
ied him. The surprise that startled 
gerkins’ soul lay in the unbelievable 
{ jat a girl with plucked eyebrows could 
heart at all. Papa Perkins had been 
in the blessed consciousness that 
lip sticks, plucked eyebrows, short 
ind rolled stockings were the devil’s 
marks. His grandfather believed 
ing of the sort about corsets and 
i, and his father held a similar theory 
Tizzes. 
ng mellowed toward the Hopkins 
jing on ground where he could admit 
-e might have a soul, Papa Perkins, 
train pulled across the Hastern 
jlo desert, began to soften toward 
i He remembered his own dog, dead 
arty years, and began to enter into 
dlike attitude toward dogs, where 
‘espotism becomes benevolent. So 
Hl nie twins asked to take Spot from the 
an airing during the breakfast stop 
mbling was good-natured and 


n) ‘haga Pabed out of his hell saying 
his tail, such as Dives 
Hhave Baked if Lazarus had taken 
to Abraham’s bosom. The twins 
imns eating and quarreling over Spot 
iperncing Spot along the platform 
‘the breakfast hour. And about 
t the train to start, along came Papa 
j;, full of food, and at peace with the 
ceven with Spot, not to speak of 
Hokins girl. He led Spot back to the 
2 car, where a new face awaited the 
ion—a new destroyer of baggage. 
atically Perkins reached in his 
«for the dollar, thinking the while of 
uarter to the baggageman upon 
Ispot was traveling to Colorado. 
sje baggageman pocketed the dollar 
id casually, ‘‘Where’s his ticket?” 
elins looked. The twins looked. 
ot a came strolling up with Diana May 


hi 


A 


ze 
at 


aeard the commotion, and sniffed, 
how absurd! Of course you'll find 


it wasn’t there. The platform 
a thousand feet long, and in three 
the train would start. But they 
Mamma with the eager enthu- 
f a ferret. Two minutes and then 
Thute limited their time. 

el ns paid the three dollars and the 
< for the new ticket, and gloomed. 
Pea Perkins had murdered Mamma 
and made her into soap he would 
| blacker wrath in Saint Peter’s face 
wi zate on the judgment day than he 
pot. Then he thought of his blood 
d wondered if he would have to 
his all through July and August. 
us how a dog’s tail wilts under 
oval of his gods. Man must 
such reaction in relation to the 
of adversity. Three dollars 
tip to the baggageman should 
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NG PERKINS TO PLAY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


not have been enough to change the moral 
government of a dog’s universe. 

But Papa Perkins must not be blamed 
too severely. He was wilting under the 
blight of forces as far above him as he was 
above Spot. Papa Perkins had been born 
into a changeless cast-iron cosmos. His 
youth was spent in an orderly world. 
Things were in their divinely appointed 
places, knew their places as his gods had 
ordained things. 
for twenty-two years she had been the 
head of a one-cylinder harem; but now she 
could vote, and in the place where her 
shoes once had been fastened to her over- 
skirt there now were ankles and more 
than a hint of shapely calves. And Percy 
junior, too; once the Rollo books were good 
enough for him, and, at worst, Huck Finn. 
But now—Perkins of the First National 
sighed in his play—little brown, flexible- 
covered books were forever lying around 
the house with Percy’s name scrawled in 
them, books whose very titles Papa Per- 
kins read with wrath. And once when the 
governor stopped at the Perkins house 
in the late campaign, mamma in her inno- 
cence had put the Liberator on the table in 
the front room; Percy had brought it home 


As for instance, mamma; | 


from the university. It looked bright and | 


intellectual! Papa couldn’t explain it; 
not to the governor, but he did explain it 
painfully to mamma. A common car- 
penter was getting as much as the assistant 
cashier at the bank, and the assistant 
cashier knew it and was unpleasant about it. 

So Perkins of the First National felt as 
though his own gods had found him eating 
up his ticket to the kingdom come and had 
to pay his way all over again. He was 
morose sometimes, and always a bit con- 
fused. Naturally the dog and the Hopkins 
girl, who represented concretely the chang- 
ing order—the dog because he had to have 
a railroad ticket, and the Hopkins girl be- 
cause she had plucked eyebrows and used 
rouge and still claimed to be respecta- 
ble—stirred the darkest passions in Papa 
Perkins’ heart. 

He rode in a seat alone as the train, 
skirting the base of the foothills of the 
Front Range of the Rockies, brought the 
passengers in sight of the snow-capped 
peaks at their left, with old Pike’s Peak, 
gray and mysterious, beckoning all the 
world to its fastness. An enchantment lies 
upon those brown and purple hills of the 
Front Range south of Denver in the Pike’s 
Peak region. Those mountains would lure 
a graven image into an allegro mood; vast 
piles of red and gray sandstone and granite 
with their solemn, limitless stretches of pine 
forest, thrown like mantles across their 
shoulders. The man who could see them 
without a thrill the first time or even the 
hundredth time must be a sad and sordid 
bit of human wreckage. 

Papa Perkins thrilled of course, but 
would not admit his joy. But the fact that 
the twins and the Hopkins girl, after a 
casual glance at the expensive scenery, left 
it idly for the funny section of the Denver 
paper annoyed the head of the house of 
Perkins beyond words. They weren’t get- 
ting their money’s worth, and their waste 
prevented him from getting his money’s 
worth. The whole transaction was written 
in the red. He was thinking in red ink. 

Colorado Springs passed; then Palmer 
Lake, and finally the suburbs of Denver 
began to straggle by. The Hopkins girl was 
lisping her baby drawl to a youth with 
enameled hair; mostly she was using the 
word “fascinating.” Papa Perkins caught 
that; over and over she harped upon it; 
she pronounced it ‘““faysinating”’ ; and the 
things that weren’t “faysinating’’ were 
“wenderfil.” And if by any rare mis- 
chance they were neither they were “‘how 
attractive!’’ until he wanted to choke her, 
and then before he knew it the train shot 
under thesheds of the Denver Union Station. 

They had fifteen minutes to change cars 
for Loveland, where they were to meet 
Percy and Uncle Heck and the automobile. 
A cyclonic scramble began. Twins in a 
hurry are multiplied by six. Papa Perkins 
fought his way to the door through the 
wilderness of twins and Hopkins girl and 
mamma and suitcases and bags and 
bundles. He chartered a redcap and his 
scow and made for the Loveland train, 
all under a grueling shell fire of clamor for 
Spot from the twins. They refused, even 
tearfully, to enter the coach until Spot had 
been transferred to the Loveland train. 
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“T’ve been saving 
on drills | pines I got 


REIS HTS 


The “Yankee” Automatic Push 
Drill No.44 is the only drill with ad- 
justable tension. To drill, push on 
the handle. The handle springs back 
automatically for the next stroke. 

To regulate the pressure to suit 
the size of drill-point used and the 
work in hand, turn the cap on the 
end of the handle (as illustrated 
above). This increases or dimin- 
ishes the tension on the spring in 
the handle. A “Yankee” No. 44 
saves breakage of drill points. It 
enables you to work faster, better 
and with less exertion. 

The “Yankee” No. 44 has seven 
different tensions and is equipped 
with eight“ Yankee” drill-points, 1/16 to11, ‘64 in. 

The drill-points are held in a magazine that 
opens up, toward the chuck, for convenience and 
ease in replacing. 

The ‘‘Yankee” No. 41 is another Automatic 
Push Drill—without the tension adjustment, for 
those not requiring this feature. 


Some other ‘‘ Yankee’”’ Tools 


Ratchet Hand Drills 

Ratchet Bench Drills 

Chain Drills 

Ratchet Tap Wrenches 

Bench Vises, Removable 
Base 


Spiral Screw-drivers 

Quick Return Spiral 
Screw-drivers 

Plain Screw-drivers, 
11% to 30 in. blades 

Ratchet Breast Drills 


Tools 


667 
Dealers everywhere sell Yankee’’ 


WRITE TODAY for the “Yankee” 
Tool Book, mailed FREE. Contains 
over a hundred illustrations. Shows 


methods of doing difficult jobs, and pic- 
tures “‘ Yankee”’ labor-saving tools. 


Nortu Bros. Mrc. Co. 
Philadelphia 


“YANKE i 


PAOLA 
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You Can’t Get Ahead Going Back 


HERE is too much whimpering these days 

about ‘‘This long, hard pull back to normal.”’ 
What is normal? Who cares what normal is? After 
all, ‘‘ Back to Normal”’ is only another one of those 
catch phrases that set the ear tingling and find no 
response whatever in a man’s brain. 

Personally, if getting back to normal is going to mean 
going back to 1914, I never want to get back to normal again. 
If we got all the way back to normal we’d probably revert 
into monkeys and lose all we’ve fought for. 


Normal men are average men. Normal moments are 
average moments, and average men in average moments 
never wrote any history. What this country has got to do, 
or muff its chance, is to climb ahead to abnormal—to 
super-normal. 


This period calls for tenseness, for supreme exertion. 
Nobody in his right mind ever wants to see this country 
again on a flabby, peaceful, relaxed, 1914 normal basis, 
because that would mean going back. 


There is nothing discouraging about the outlook. This 
country never bit off more than it could chew nor ran up 
against a hurdle it couldn’t clear. Business is up against 
its supreme test now, but this country has been made out 
of supreme tests. The quickest way to get acquainted with 
these new conditions is to have them slap us in the face. 
Wait till we all catch step again and then watch this country. 


The only ones who are going to suffer irrevocably are the 
slackers and the quitters. He-men are all coming out of 
this thing stronger and better than ever before. 


Take Showers Brothers Company, for instance. Here is 
an organization that has made its longest strides during the 
past year. We have four big furniture factories — the 
largest of their kind in America—working to capacity at 
this very moment. 


Our system is simple. Give the people good stuff at the 
right price. When you save a dollar in reduced costs or 
through increased volume, don’t squeeze it and hang on to 
it. Pass the saving on to the people. Take care of the 
public and the public will take care of you. 


The public can buy—make no mistake of that. All you 
have to do is to give them their money’s worth. The instant 
they know they can get their money’s worth you will see 
the people of this country building three million new houses, 
and if we continue to deserve their confidence many of 
these new homes will be filled with Showers furniture. 


To get business you have got to deserve it. And that goes 
for dealers as well as for factories. I have kept in close 
touch with the furniture dealer and I know that wherever 
he has been content with a fair profit and has given the 
public its money’s worth, he is DornG BusINEss. 


Showers Brothers Company is right now doing the biggest 
business in its history, and this success will continue just as 
long as we continue to give the public good, serviceable 
furniture—at A REASONABLE, SENSIBLE PRICE. 
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President 


SHOWERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


SHOWERS 


cAmericas Largest °Furniture cMHakers 


“Well,’”’ quoth mamma to the harassed 
father, ‘“you remember the man only sold 
you Spot’s ticket to Denver.”’ Nine min- 
utes were gone. Papa Perkins lifted his 
spiritual eyes to heaven in supplication 
and decided to run for it. 

Twenty years before, when Percival 
Perkins had worn the side whiskers and the 
dignity befitting a banker, he would have 
carried a pass which being flashed would 
have commanded the train to wait. But 
in a light moment he had shaved off his 
whiskers and mob legislation had taken 
away his pass, and he was no better than 
anyone else and had to run for it—‘“‘it”’ 
being Spot—a dog! A banker—one of the 
Lord’s anointed—dancing attendance on 
a wiggling microcosm of a fox terrier! 
Bolshevism was corrupting the world! 

But papa ran, ran to the baggage car; 
thence empty-handed to the baggage room 
in the station, where he hopped about 
frantically trying to attract the eye of one 
of the clerks who stood leisurely at inat- 
tention while Perkins waved his paste- 
board dog check. 

He had one minute to make the train, 
according to the big clock over the station 
door, and with Spot clawing the splinters 
from the floor and the twins surging be- 
hind him as he ran along the train side, 
and mamma and the Hopkins girl standing 
beside the suitcases crying “ You’ll have to 
hurry!’’ as he passed them on a mad lope, 
the president of the First National merged 
into the blur of trucks and impedimenta 
that slowly was moving from the front 
part of the Loveland train. He threw Spot 
and another dollar into the baggageman’s 
hand—a new man—and then the train 
began to move. Mamma and the baggage 
were far down the line. He could not 
signal to them to get on. They could not 
see that Spot was safe. The twins were 
somewhere among the express trucks, pos- 
sibly under the car wheels; it seemed a 
small matter at the time. There were 
plenty of twins. He was blocked by truck 
traffic, and the train increased its pace. 
And as he struggled into the open space 
back of the trucks Papa Perkins, with a 
twin pulling at each leg, yowling lustily for 
the lost Spot, saw mamma and the baggage 
standing like a patient monument alone in 
the sunlight revealed by the vanished train! 
Mamma was smiling. 

As though a smile would erase the mem- 
ory of that quarter to the baggageman! It 
was no time for smiles. The twins were 
wailing. The redcap boy was gone. The 
hand baggage was sprawling everywhere. 
Perkins was sweating and you could hear 
his arteries pop. And all his wife offered 
was chirrupy remarks and angelic conduct. 
Perkins wanted blood and rebellion. An- 
gelic conduct maddened him. He didn’t 
want to bean angel. Hesat upon the suit- 
cases as Job among the potsherds! 

It was the Hopkins girl who drew the 
lightning. ‘‘What do you suppose Percy is 
doing?”’ she lisped into the lowering tor- 
nado. 

“Fating!’? bellowed Perkins from the 
ashes. ‘‘Eating soda-fountain swill; eat- 
ing his darn head off! And the car is eating 
rubber and gas, and we’ve got to stay here 
in Denver till to-morrow morning, all of 


s. 

““And Spotty?” sobbed the twins. 

“Oh, Spot will be all right,” soothed 
mamma. “Papa will telephone to Love- 
land and have the station agent look after 
Spot, won’t you, papa?”’ 

“Yes; oh, yes, I’ll spend another dollar 
telephoning about Spot, and then I’ll just 
hand the baggageman another quarter. 
And I’ll wire Perey and Uncle Heck to stay 
over and wait for us and charge the hotel 
bill to me, and I’ll hand the baggageman a 
quarter for that.” 

It cost twenty-nine dollars seventy-five 
cents, including hotel bills, telephone tolls 
and a telegram, to fit a small fox terrier 
into the processes of a complex civiliza- 
tion. But one must not blame the dog. 
It was none of his doings. He had no 
blood pressure. He just wanted to be a 
dog and his gods wouldn’t let him. 

These things should be charged to a 
complex social order, which Spot and his 
forbears have done nothing to create. 
Spot and his forbears came to man for a 
fire and a place in the warm and hospitable 
cave. They have been hanging about the 
place, changeless, for a hundred thousand 
years or so—one must not try to fix dates 
in these matters—while the cave has taken 
on modern improvements, and the fire, one 
way or another, has sophisticated man be- 
yond belief. 


A ugust i 


Spot and the twins are as the} 
more or less as mamma is what sf 
but Papa Perkins and Diana May B; 
have advanced from the simple to th; 
complex a thousand thousand tim 
attempts to adjust life to accommod 
cave friends, say the twins and Sp 
bound to disturb orderly civilization} 
Papa Perkins, figuring the cost of t: 
turbance, dog railroad fare, tips to bg 
men, hotel bills, telephoning, teleg 
the war tax, subtracted forty-eight | 
sixty-four cents from the vacatio} 
and put it out at compound inter 
vested in grief. | 

But at Loveland came the caps, 
trouble. And it was no one’s fault bi) 
Perkins’; he admitted that. Here y; 
five-dollar gold piece, his lucky pied 
he had earned for his first week’s y 
janitor, errand boy and helper in th; 
of the First National Bank thirty ye: 
All the children had teethed on it; n} 
had seen it a thousand times, and «| 
lightly that papa also had the first nik 
ever earned and hadn’t spent on) 
without breaking his heart. But t 
piece was a sacred family totem; ‘it 
much medicine. Mr. Perkins cout 
blame the little Mexican boy for tej 
when it was offered to him. And tht 


railroads were making to cut down t] 
at a time like this, and virtually tur 
Perkinses over to the little Mexie} 
who was holding Spot’s chain. ¥ 

And then there were Uncle He 
Percy junior waiting with the car and 
ing everyone to get in and be off bel 
big autos of the transportation ec 
had got in ahead and made the road 
So the Perkins family was loaded i 
sacred Perkins car, whirled throu 
beautiful town with its wide, w 
lawns and gay flower beds—and befe} 
realized it Percy junior had run ‘¢ 
through the foothills and was at the 
of the cafion. 


road seemed by comparison a meré 
line between the vast perpendiculay) 
granite cliffs and the stream. The 
writhed and twisted, foaming and g4 
among the rocks. The car switche ! 
lessly around curves and appeare(t 
forever on the verge of a raging floc. 

Occasionally through the crack f 
the twins Perkins glimpsed the r 
the stream; but what he was con 
aware of was young Percy at the ¥ 
the car. He never let the car slow 
He was not afraid of it. It swished 
by other cars on the narrow road, 
grazing their fenders. It flashed ‘0 
jutting over hanging rocks with ma; 
don. Perkins of the First Natioil 
none of that recklessness in his) 
It was to him the car, a venerated) 
because of its price; and the seven 
stake interested him also; five of the 
Perkinses! Uncle Heck was riotou 
joy. That kept mamma’s nerve w) 
Hopkins girl was giggly. 

But for the president ot the Fi 
tional the cafion was a chilliug horr 
felt his arteries hardening every rl 
as he gaped in dread down somei 
rocky bank into the stream, or aa 
roared by, or as young Percy scurrie\0 
corners, or as they raced some mo |! 
tious car and passed it, honking wily 

“Playing, old man?”’ yelled Une) 
to Perkins as Percy junior, drivir 
one hand ona snake curve, waved at!P 
ing load of girls. The elder Perkins 10 
as one in a nightmare. y 

“Playing hell, I bet,” chortledU 
Heck, and even mamma laughed. <P 
Perkins, laden with twins outside 4 
ror inside, had no occasion to put hili 
in his pocket, and if he had tried et 
have got his hand into his pocket wii! 
major operation on a twin. So he 
miss the gold piece. yd 

The blowout occurred beyond tl) 
way house, near one of the innur’ 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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that infest the place, and the 
an teasing for soda water. Of 
ercy junior had to have a malted 
e he began work on the tire. And 
e Spot had to be taken to the 
for a drink, and then as Papa Per- 
lelt in his pocket to caress the gold 
hat had held his faith in a beneficent 
ence for thirty years, he felt a strange 
trusive quarter and turned sick with 
he gold piece was gone. The Mexi- 
by who had kept Spot had the founda- 
if the family fortune and 
ftly his hands went through his pock- 
\famma saw the movement. Mamma 
3 saw things. 
gold piece?”’ she asked. 


owl find it; you always do!” sighed 
ja, and leaned back on the cushions. 
sfopkins girl had Spot and the twins 
by the stream; Uncle Heck was 
ag and pottering with the spare. 
| Junior was jacking up the maimed 
» Papa Perkins’ head, slightly bent 
): side, indicated great mental stress, 
's restless hands were picking his own 
[is and bringing the treasure-trove to 
face—bills, keys, letters, check book, 
¢ some pencils, small change, rubber 
{; but not the gold piece. Papa Per- 
joaned; mamma was sympathetic but 
sul, and Uncle Heck was facetious. 
wre afraid it will inflate the currency, 
jin!’’ was Uncle Heck’s comment. 

a Was Saving it to pay for the war!’’ 
same from his son. Then the twins 
| a commotion and Diana May began 
it squealy sounds. 
jell—where is Spot anyway?” ex- 
dmamma, who translated the mean- 
the disturbance first. 
| quest for the gold piece stopped. 
pairs of eyes searched the narrow 
¢ He could hide only by burrowing 
mountain of granite. Yet he was not 
jit. The junior Perkins was making 
jremarks as he tinkered with the tire; 
yamma bounced out of the car in a 
for the twins were beginning to put 
jn into their voices. And call as they 
no Spot appeared. It was unbe- 
‘e that he could disappear off the face 
earth. 
| mountain stream roared and honk- 
(ss passed them; it was of little use 
_ And Spot was gone. 
denly as Uncle Heck was considering 
lidscape, far down the highway as it 
ed into the cafion wall, beyond the 
jurve appeared a little white grub 
ng down the road—Spot headed for 
lickety-split! The high gloomy walls 
terrible cafion, the bellowing stream, 
jiged rocks underfoot were not for a 
1-bred dog! He was making for green 
nd Cow Creek. 
’e was the crippled car; there were 
juling twins! There was the proud 
rful Perkins, surging with congested 
ns too deep for tears and unbecom- 
f Presbyterian language. Spot was 
i; on his nerves. Percy junior rose 
ne clutter of lugs and wrenches and 
s}ad hammers and jacks around him, 
d wearily at the fleeing dog just turn- 
¢hird corner, looked wistfully at the 
0p stand near by, made the great 
jation, tightened the belt of his 

', grabbed Diana May by the hand, 
Come on, dearie,’”’ and the two went 
nng down the road. 

7 yards away the astounded Papa 
S was immeasurably shocked to see 
slip his arm around the running girl, 
| a second they disappeared behind 
dieting rock in the road. Mamma saw 
acle Heck saw it. The twins were 
3, the kite of the pursuing party, and 
ww nothing but the vanishing Spot. 
é lared at mamma, who smiled a con- 
‘y smile, and then his eyes met Uncle 


Ss ale 


4ree more months of it,”’ sighed Uncle 


\ll, we must stop that!” growled 
éerkins. 

(2at idea, Percival. I’ll take you over 
¢ South Fork to-morrow and show 
|tere a feller put up a trespass notice 
|; Snowslides!”’ 

it, papa, she’s a nice girl!” was mam- 
ympromise. 

girl—nice girl—nice girl—why, 


ml? 
Beater had picked that word up 
newspaper love affair that was 
nder black headlines on the first 
ver papers as the murder 
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trial proceeded. He liked the word. It 
was erudite and highly insulting; qualities 
that pleased him. Bankers have a hard lot; 
with so many nasty chores to do, and such 
a limited working vernacular. So he picked 
up “moron” to throw at disagreeable 
people. 

“Moron’s not half bad, Percival!’’ chuck- 
led. Uncle Heck. Uncle Heck was down 
among the débris by the flat tire as he 
spoke, wrestling with the lugs, then came up 
sputtering with this: ‘But if I had a boy 
that didn’t believe in private property and 
consumed fourteen soft drinks in one day, 


“and wrote blank verse so blank bad it re- 


minded you of overdue cheese—say, I would 
kind of go easy on a girl who has no other 
mental defects except that she can’t boil 
water without burning it and doesn’t know 
which is the businessend of abroom! More 
than that, oldman,” said Uncle Heck. “Lis- 
tentome. Do you know what the heir of all 
the ages down there said about her? Well, 
after I’d stoked him full of malted milks 
and chocolate sundaes and he’d put three 
eggs and a plate of ham on top of that, he 
turns up them big eyes to me and looks as 
intelligent as a brass-eyed bird pup as he 
says, ‘Uncle Heck,’ he says, ‘hasn’t Diana 
May got a great mind?’ And I says, ‘Yep; 
her and you sure are the intellectuals,’ I 
says. And he nodded; nodded just like a 
dog wagging his tail to let you know he 
understands.”’ 

“T have always thought,’? mamma’s con- 
tribution came reflectively as one tiptoeing 
in deep water, ‘that love is subjective!” 

“Love is what?” snapped her husband. 

“Oh, nothing—I was just thinking of you 
in the university in the eighties!’ 

“And you?”’ he asked. 

“And me,” she smiled. He looked at her 
a moment, puzzled but softened. ‘‘Sub- 
jective’’ was too deep a word for Papa 
Perkins, however proud he might be of 
mamma’s use of it. 

Then just as Uncle Heck had the spare in 
place and was hammering the rim down, 
around the corner came the procession— 
first the twins quarreling violently as to 
which one should carry Spot; then Percy 
junior with Diana May. He was support- 
ing her as she leaned heavily on the crook 
of his elbow; she was conspicuously pant- 
ing and feeble. 

When they came to the car it took more 
slops from the soda fountain to brace 
Percy junior for the seven miles before 
him, and Diana May joined him, while the 
twins looked on greedily. At least the fam- 
ily still retained authority over the twins. 

Then Diana May and Percy tried to 
maneuver papa and the twins out of the 
front seat and to install the girl there. Per- 
kins Pater did not see the maneuver, nor 
how neatly mamma and Uncle Heck out- 


witted the youngsters. He was seeing too | 


red to catch details of anything—the bun- 
galows that began to nestle in the rocks on 
the lower levels of the cafion as the car 
sped on, the gradual widening of the walls 
of the cafion, the deepening of the sparkling 
stream, the coming of grassy spaces, and 
finally the opening of the cafion walls into 
the wide park shut in by jagged, snow- 
crested peaks. 

Under a blue cloud-strewn sky, the sil- 
ver horizon rim of snow-capped peaks, cir- 
cled a faérie land. Upon the grassy carpet 
flashed a mountain stream, curling, curving 
and patterning brown water and flash- 
ing sunlight across the meadow. And rising 
all about were wooded hills beneath steep, 
rugged, gray mountains over which the 
peaks danced in their gay white mantles. 

At the top of his voice Uncle Heck 
megaphoned his lecture on the scenery. 
Mamma gasped. Diana May Hopkins 
was fascinated. The twins wiggled and 
squirmed and punched and quarreled, but 
the whole landscape was darkened to Per- 
kins the banker; a five-dollar gold piece 
rose between him and the sun. And then 
there was the moron. And finally there 
was the restless dog hopping from twin to 
twin and continually dabbing the paternal 
Perkins collar or necktie with his feet, kick- 
ing his hat off and tickling the Perkins 
nose with a stubby tail. And through all, 
in spite of his Presbyterian habit of punc- 
tilious language, Uncle Heck’s profanity 
kept ringing like the brass cackle of some 
mountain monster, “‘Playing—hell,’’ over 
and over in his rebellious heart. 

Through the luscious, grassy meadow 
the road ran; over the stream and into the 
village of Estes Park, a doll’s town, all sum- 
mery and improbable in its temporary 
quality, no deeper upon the granite walls 
about it-than the brown and green and 
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Going 1000 Miles 
To Make a 10-Dollar Purchase 


Suppose you had to go a thou- 
sand miles, paying out fifty or a 
hundred dollars for railroad fares, 
every time you wanted to make 
a 10-dollar purchase—say, a new 
pair of shoes. You would then be 
mighty sure to pick out a good 
pair. You would not feel like tak- 
ing a chance on a cheap pair and 
have to make the trip over again. 


The men who specify and buy 
Byers pipe feel very much as you 
would under those circumstances; 
for they know that for every ten 
dollars’ worth of pipe, it takes 
fifty to a hundred dollars’ worth 
of labor, fittings, bends, valves, 
etc., to make a useful installation. 
And if a pipe fails, it costs from 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


ten to twenty times more to re- 
place it than the mere cost of the 
pipe itself. They know that 
Byers pipe of genuine wrought 
iron, in its half century of service, 
has shown a durability, resistance 
to corrosion, two, three, or four 
times greater than cheaper pipe. 

Byers Bulletin No. 38, by cost analyses 
of pipe systems, reveals the pipe question 
in its true perspective. It shows the pro- 
portions of pipe and other items of cost 
(in making new installations and in replac- 
ing old ones) in a variety of power, in- 
dustrial, plumbing, heating and gas pipe 
systems. 
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sleeping porch 


In perfect harmony with the tasteful furnishings this Blabon 


floor of plain green linoleum lends its restful tone. And 


the Blabon 


floor in the dressing-room shown here is a charming carpet inlaid 

linoleum (pattern 615) that adds a cheery note to the boudoir. 
Blabon floors are in good taste for any room—upstairs or down. 

Their sanitary work-saving features also make a strong appeal to the 


housewife. 


The smooth surface of Blabon linoleum is easy to keep 


clean through merely a light regular going-over with a damp cloth 


or mop. It makes housework easier. 


When used as a background for fabric rugs, the rugs may be 
removed in the summer, and you will have beautiful floors that give 


a cool refreshing atmosphere to the house. 
For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 
The soft rich colorings of costlier rugs may be had at a fraction of 
their cost in Blabon Linoleum Rugs. Mothproof, sanitary, durable. A 
variety of beautiful patterns and color combinations. Ask your dealer 
for Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum. 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law.. Felt paper floor coverings have 
a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 70 years 


Write for 


Look for this 
label on all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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white paint spread over the yellow-pine 
store buildings that bedecked the festive 
street. But when Perkins saw that the 
word “‘bank’? was graven in stone on a 
gray-brick structure he felt at least one 
sane man lived in this commercial mad- 
house. Then after filling the car with gro- 
ceries so that they bristled from every 
chink between all the bags and suitcases 
and bundles, the Perkins party swept 
grandly out of the village up a broad road 
that followed the Big Thompson River and 
climbed to a park still higher than the 
village, where the snow caps seemed nearer, 
the air cooler, the grass greener and the sky 
bluer. There in Moraine Park, nestled 
under a wooded hill, Uncle Heck pointed 
to his cabin, and just above it on a sightly 
promontory was the cabin he had rented for 
the Perkins tribe. Five rooms, a porch and 
a bath was what ie Perkins had paid 
for. It was what he g 

“Playing? Hell!” coed the ogre as 
Perkins inspected his bargain and the dog 
ran under his feet and the moron jumped 
up and down and the twins began to argue 
over the ownership of the chipmunks. 
Mamma Perkins and Uncle Heck proceeded 
to unload the car. Percy junior sat in the 
car fumbling for food among the dejected 
lunch boxes and the paper packages from 
the grocery store until Uncle Heck called, 
“Hop out of there, boy, and go down for 
the milk.” 

The boy yawned to his feet, stumbled 
over the porch into the house. The social 
revolutionist was weary. :He came out 
with a milk bucket, grabbed Diana May 
by the arm, dragged her into the car, 
whistled for Spot, kicked the starter and 
was gone. Three hundred yards away Papa 
Perkins, glaring after the car, saw it stop, 
Percy and the girl get out and go hand in 
hand into the post office. 

“What they doing there?” asked P. 
Perkins testily. 

“Two things—possibly three,” returned 
Uncle Heck: ‘‘Getting a chocolate sundae; 
giggling; and maybe they’ll not forget to 
bring home the milk.” 

“From there? Ride down there—so 
close? Did he take the car for that trip?” 
This from the two Perkinses in duet. 


SHIPS ON | magni: 
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They used to say Americans were not 
ship minded. But that is not so. Being 
ship minded is as natural as having two 
legs. I was reared a thousand miles from 
salt water. But likenumberless other Amer- 
ican youngsters, the most precious adven- 
tures of my early years were of a nautical 
and piratical cast. For the boys in my 
neighborhood the most convenient way to 
the creek lay through Mr. Apperson’s 
pasture—an extensive tract of rolling wood- 
land ruthlessly inclosed by a board fence. 
The proprietor had sternly forbidden us to 
set foot on his land. Once, unfortunately, a 
boy beaned him with a buckshot projected 
from a stout rubber sling. Having no sense 
of humor, he could not understand how 
purely impersonal and accidental that was. 
The sling was new. Its owner had to shoot 
at something. That Mr. Apperson’s stocky 
figure presented itself at the psychological 
moment, instead of a cow or a tree, was 
pure accident. It was pure accident also 
that the boy hit the mark. The actions of 
an elderly man upon whose skull a buck- 
shot has impinged with considerable force 
are apt to be comical. Besides, we had 
accidentally drawn blood, and ancient 
tribal instincts automatically presented the 
drawee in the light of a foe. Uttering deri- 
sive and defiant yells we scattered into the 
brush. But really we had nothing in the 
world against Mr. Apperson. Essentially it 
was quite impersonal. Just for that, how- 
ever, lacking a sense of humor, he sought to 
bar us from our natural heritage of water. 

The same thing has kept Europe torn up 
time out of mind, and is doing some tearing 
at present. Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and so on, have been passionately 
insisting upon the right of free access to 
tidewater. That shaped Russia’s policy for 
centuries. A grave and well-informed writer 
recently declared that Russia, once reor- 
ganized, will fight’again for ports. We are 
born that way. Having no peace confer- 
ence to give us a free Dantzic corridor to the 
sea, the best we boys could do was to take 
one—and the punt. 

That flat-bottomed, square-bowed craft 
was fastened to a post by a stout chain and 
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“Down there,’ answered Un 


“he took the car for that. You’ 
get used to it.” 

“He took the car to parade aroun 
that everlasting Hopkins girl,’”’ w 
ternal Perkins’ solution. “I’m 
stop that.”’ 

“©All snowslides and avalani 
hereby warned’ says the notice 1 
South Fork,’’ quoth Uncle Heck. — 

“Darn your old notices!’’ replied 
Perkins. Lis 

“Yes, that’s it,’”? answered Uncle} 
“Tt was the south wind that did th 
ness. He should have posted ak 
against the spring south wind. T[T 
spring wind that’s the trouble 1 
cival!”’ 

But Papa Perkins was no philos 
Large generalizations annoyed hin) 
knew where the trouble began. — | 
there in the cafion where he first mis, 
gold piece, and Spot ran away. 

Perkins sat on the steps of the ¢} 
the sun, thinking of home and of thi 
The playground beckoning all aroun 
its trout streams, its mountain gors 
wonderful roads, its golf, its festive} 
steeped him in gloom. Percy juni) 
Diana May bothered him. He ¢| 
explain it. He was in a mood to| 
someone. So the man, doomed fora} 
time to be a dog, blamed the dog, try 
nocently to frisk in the devious ways 

Spot’s heart was sore. The twi) 
deserted him for chipmunks. Also t) 
nights on a train and in a baggagr 
had broken his sleep and broken 7 
in his gods. He crawled up a step} 
the disconsolate Perkins and lay in t} 
His wilted ears, his weary paws, h 
closed eyes, his deep sighing—all ine 
that trouble was in his heart. Perkin} 
touched the dog, and his glance dist 
Spot beside him and he saw Spot giv 
twitch to the stubby tail. Spot. recin 
his god’s loving kindness even in af 
brush of his fingers. 

The faint wagging of the little t 
too much for Perkins. He stroked §' 
cried: “Poor Spot! Good old Spot! 
here, Spot!’’ and coaxed the dog into 
Thus Perkins began to play. 


f 
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padlock. The perseverance and geil 
my most particular chum discover! 
to pick the lock. Because of our it 

relationship some of the glory of tlt 
reflected upon me. I still remem'r 
thrill of embarking with two pie 
broken board for paddles. We pu 

the muddy current; the hilly shé 
recedes—as much as twenty feet; tho} 
site shore is thirty feet away; we are 
moving, surrounded and upborne jy 
flood; we ply our paddles; the pit 
swers to the stroke; we are master) 
other element! 

Thereafter we made voyages, ob! 
many of us as the punt would hil, 
tween the North Cape of Jacob’s Ml 
the South Sea Isles of Union Mill— g 
dams setting a limit to navigation ii 
direction. Somewhat after that silé 
succumbed to a fever of wartime ini 
production and thrift. A skiff ys 
sale. As I recollect it, the price 1s 
dollars—some prodigious sum, at al 
and far beyond our financial reachx 
by unheard-of exertions. 

We raked yards, hoed gardens|f 
firewood, ran errands, raided parent! 
coops and sold the plunder to the) 
butcher, forgoing new marbles, pi 
all like dissipations until we had alle 
the prize. Of course we were ship 1m 
Everybody is. 

Once, long afterward, Isat in the i He 
the American consul "general at 6 
looking at some faded papers. Heys 1 
ing me to write an article about tf 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Z 
lated to that time, a hundred yearil 
past, when American ships were then 
est and busiest in every port, takir! 
erence over the vessels of other nats 
their speed, sureness and the sk f 
which they were handled. I don’t} 
ber how long it had been, at that tim} 
an American merchant ship. hi 
Italy’s chief port; but for fifty 
American flag had all but di 
from the seas. To the former n 
Rock Creek, in Illinois, that se¢ 
(Continued on Page 


(Continued from Page 74) 
] loss and stigma. Aside from eco- 
and military reasons there is a senti- 
pout it. : 
put us back on the seas with a 
splash. I suppose every American 
ud of that, and exhilarated as the 
ying tonnage figures were given out 
, after month, while Chairman Hur- 
id others were telling us of the tre- 
us strides we were making toward 
jad of the maritime procession. Of 
I realized that Government could 
jaake a beginning. Finally private 
and private enterprise, under sound 
ijjtion laws, must keep us near the 
df the procession. Broadly, the na- 
‘ust get behind this new merchant 
i as it had got behind the war. As 
jurley eloquently put it: 
» must take our patriotism home 
3, and we must take it into our busi- 
thus. The American flag is not go- 
{return upon the high seas in a way 
ill do America any tangible good 
[he American people become. ship 
d{ and think of American business in 
1of ships. They must become direct 
¢. . . . American ship shares must 
y: almost as common as Liberty 
in the strong boxes of American 
ie |. , 
h seemed sound and exciting doc- 
3 So the next time I encountered some 
san ship securities, duly investigated 
commended by a conservative in- 
nt institution, I purchased a few. 
yast April I received notice from my 
rg concern, regretting that it was un- 
i meet obligations then falling due; 
png also that it would be unable to 
en intelligent statement of its condi- 
4d prospects or to lay down any plan 
Did until a new Shipping Board was 
ied and made known what its poli- 
y°e going to be. 
4 months passed with no further 
Then, being in New York, I applied 
g\quarters for information. But in- 
on was just what headquarters itself 
Dking for. The situation was ex- 
to me substantially as follows: 
1see, we’re all up in the air until we 
ym Washington. Looks as though 
dn’t get any word from Washington 
‘new Shipping Board is appointed 
(Ss organized and has time to look 
mand make up its mind what it’s 
g) do. We claim the Shipping Board 
3 about $300,000. Then, a while 
Te bought some of its high-priced 
. Looks as though there ought to 
Jjustment of those contracts. Con- 
ys it is going to sell the ships, to 
‘owners, but if a lot of private own- 
‘broke through buying high-priced 
nent ships there won’t be so many 
to. The Government did talk of 
Wg us into receivers’ hands, but I 
s|1ey won’t do that now. Then we’d 
mow whether they’re going to keep 
ating government ships to be oper- 
‘competition with us. That makes 
e difference, We’re up in the air, 
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Big Men Hard to Get 


. other privately owned American 
sis up in the air also. This huge 
raent-owned fleet, so long as its own 
are unsettled, must be a very dis- 
element to all other shipping. If 
We in business alongside a competitor 
{times as big as yourself, whatever 
\petitor did would affect you; and 
C2rmment fleet at present is not only 
tor but general supervisor. 
3 urth annual report observes: ‘“‘The 
Pz Board regulates all the shipping 
ountry; recruits and trains officers 
snen.for the merchant fleet; super- 
e charter and transfer of vessels 
«3; establishes trade routes and for- 
encies, and operates directly or 
,private agencies a vast merchant 
chat is quite a task. The board, at 
tie, consisted of two men—Admiral 
0 and John A. Donald. Probably 
>of them knew from day to day how 
Y were going to be on the job. The 
l oe that in more than four years 
d existence the board has never 
to regulate itself. With rapid 
| Management, divided counsels 
uncertainty as to an ultimate 
been mainly up in the air all 
A Republican Congress now 
At in proving that. 
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All the shipping in the country dutifully 
looking at its regulator couldn’t tell whether 
it was one o’clock in the morning or two 
o’clock in the afternoon, or whether it was 
going north or south. The regulator itself 
didn’t know. Just now there is no tremen- 
dous popular enthusiasm for Liberty Bonds, 
selling below ninety cents on the dollar; but 
this present arrangement is no way to 
make shipping securities even as popular as 
Liberty Bonds. It is true, however, as Mr. 
Hurley said, that a great American mer- 
chant marine which does America any real 
good must enlist hundreds of millions of 
private capital. 

President Harding offered the chairman- 
ship of the Shipping Board to James A. 
Farrell, who for years has conducted a very 
big exporting business with remarkable suc- 
cess, who has had a wide experience in 
manufacturing, who is an executive of 
proved ability, and who, as chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, has long 
given especial attention to upbuilding an 
American merchant marine. An excellent 
selection, yet not at all acceptable to some 
people in Congress and out, for Mr. Farrell 
is president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which is a political bogy of the 
first magnitude. Mr. Farrell declined. 
The President then turned to Walter C. 
Teagle, who also has the proved executive 
ability which this job requires. 

Mr. Teagle found that his health would 
not permit him to accept. If he had ac- 
cepted, patriotic batteries that were primed 
for Mr. Farrell would have been turned 
upon him, for he is president of the Stand- 
ard Oil. Company of New Jersey. Here is a 
headless greatest corporation in the world. 
The business problem is to find a man of 
experience who has demonstrated his ability 
in the management of some similar con- 
cern. If you want land surveyed you send 
for a man who has made a reputation as a 
surveyor, not as an orator. But if a man 
has demonstrated his ability to manage a 
great business corporation he will of course 
be holding a high position in the business 
world; almost certainly, alas, he will be a 
rich man, on sociable terms with other rich 
men; hence he will be very objectionable 
politically—for politics does and must al- 
ways think first, not of how it will look in 
a balance sheet but of how it will look in a 
campaign poster. 


A Matter of Politics 


Mr. Farrell and Mr. Teagle having de- 
clined the chairmanship, somebody in 
Congress mentioned the difficulty of getting 
a $100,000 man to accept a $12,000 job. 
But that is by no means the real difficulty 
in a case like this. Whether we get a vigor- 
ous American merchant marine or whether 
our $3,500,000,000 and all our effort mostly 
go to pot is now an open question. The an- 
swer depends largely upon this job and 
upon Congress. It is an opportunity such 
as no nation ever had before in this field. 
It is worth the best any American has in 
him. Undoubtedly there are Americans 
fitted by experience and ability for the task 
who would accept it as cheerfully at $1200 
a year as at $12,000—except for the politics 
in it. 

According to all Washington precedent 
the politics in it means, first, a short and 
uncertain tenure—a few troublous years or 
months and then exit. Mr. Farrell grew up 
in the Steel Corporation and its predeces- 
sors. Steel trusts and oil trusts have life 
jobs and large rewards for men who are 
capable of managing greatest corporations 
in the world. Naturally they get the men. 

Still more important, steel trusts and oil 
trusts give ability a free hand. If a man 
demonstrates that he knows how they let 
him do it. A man who does know how 
prizes that more than anything else. It 
flatters the creative instinct which every 
man of ability has in him. But at Wash- 
ington he will have on his neck a conten- 
tious, interfering, political-minded boss and 
censor, holding him back, laying down 
rules of thumb for him. No lady with an 
equatorial waistline was ever more jealous 
of a handsome husband than Congress is 
of its power. The regular appropriation 
bills, with all the money carefully ear- 
marked so that it can be spent only in a 
strictly prescribed way, show how jealous it 
is. Executive independence is as intolerable 
to Congress as a pretty stenographer in 
hubby’s office is to the lady. Naturally, 
with a short, uncertain tenure, and a 
jealous, meddlesome boss, it is very diffi- 
cult, or impossible, for Government to get 
the men. 
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Vacation Time Is 
Patrick Time 


Out at sea, on the lakes, up in the woods, atop 
the mountains; wherever you spend your 
August vacation, you will have need for 
Patrick-Duluth steamer rugs, robes, blankets, 
sweaters, wool hosiery and mackinaws. 


There is no other cloth like Patrick-Duluth. 
The green and black label—signifying all 
virgin wool from sheep that .thrive in the 
snow—promises you the utmost in warmth, 
comfort and style. 


Every article in the Patrick-Duluth line is 
spun, dyed, woven, designed and manufac- 
tured in the Patrick mills and factories, 
which accounts for the high quality and com- 
paratively low prices of everything bearing 
the green and black label.- 


Only through the retail dealer can you buy 
Patrick-Duluth products. If some dealer near 
you does not carry our products, we will 
gladly direct you to one who does. 


A copy of the new Patrick catalogue will be sent to you on request. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


Sole Manufacturers of both Cloth and Garments 
Duluth Minnesota 
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Bal Lo Se Ss Se aca 


Wherever you are, 
you'll be sure of hos- 
iery satisfaction if you 
insist on the TRUE 
SHAPE diamond on 
each pair. 


Ge 
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RUN? Yes, that’s often all you 
do get when you buy ordinary 
hosiery—a garter run that means ruin 
to your loveliest hosiery. 


No need of it either, for 


HOSIERY 
STOPS THE GARTER RUNS 


Let the garter bite. Let the run run. It cannot go 
further than our patented cross-stitch below the garter top. 


True Suape Hostery is beautiful, lustrous, silky. It is 
knit to fit and made with a flare top for extra comfort. 
And the special reinforcement at heel and toe gives a 
wearing quality that will amaze you. 


For the utmost in hosiery satisfaction, insist upon 


True Shape No. 564 


TRUE SHAPE Hosiery is also made for men and chil- 
dren. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Finally Albert D. Lasker accepted the 
chairmanship of the board. He confesses 
that he knows nothing in particular about 
ships, but he knows a great deal about 
merchandising and about business, and that 
is the next best thing. The new chairman 
comes from Illinois. Of the six other new 
members of the board, one comes from 
Maine, one from New York, one from 
Oregon, one from California, one from Ala- 
bama and one from Georgia. That also 
is an established political idea. If Govern- 
ment should appoint a commission to test 
Doctor Einstein’s theory of relativity, one 
member would have to come from each of 
the large political divisions of the country— 
or from the more doubtful states if an 
election were at hand. 

The new board proposes to sell the huge 
government fleet to private owners. That is 
the first step toward a worthwhile Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Under present 
shipping conditions it will take a long time. 
Certainly it will involve a loss of at least 
$2,500,000,000, to be charged up to war. 
But this is only a first step, and perhaps it is 
the easiest step. In fact, some days before 
the new board was appointed somebody in 
authority at Washington conceived a sim- 
ple and brilliant plan for disposing of the 
fleet to private owners, and that deserves 
a moment’s consideration. 

On the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacifie coasts 
there are a score or more of chief ports. A 
government merchant fleet is bound to 
take care of all ports, much as each im- 
portant faction in a political party must be 
taken care of in apportioning the chief gov- 
ernment offices, or as the Navy has been 
obliged to take care of ports that could 
muster votes in Congress. Fora good while 
it has been taken for granted that the gov- 
ernment merchant fleet would be disposed 
of to private owners, who being actuated 
by sordid business motives would take care 
only of such ports as paid. So it was bril- 
liantly suggested that the government ships 
be more or less portioned out among the 
various ports—presumably on the basis of 
population, or of the number of Republican 
votes cast at the last election. Each port 
would organize a shipping company to 
which the due number of vessels would be 
handed over either gratis or at a low price. 


Policy and Personnel 


Politically considered, that is a beautiful 
suggestion; for one of politics’ basic ideas 
is that it makes no difference how much pie 
is eaten so long as the plate is passed all 
around the table and everybody gets a 
piece. The log-rolled public-building and 
river-and-harbor bills are constructed im- 
pregnably on the solid rock of that basic 
idea. At this writing Congress seems to be 
building another Aldrich Tariff Act upon 
it. No matter how mountainous the pie, so 
long as it is passed all around. On paper it 
looks rather reasonable too. But unfor- 
tunately experience has shown that under 
the most sagacious Congressional pie dis- 
tribution about 100,000,000 of us get only 
the melancholy privilege of buying the 
flour and washing the dishes. I mention 
this now because if the new Shipping 
Board lives up to its job you will hear 
wails that the pie isn’t being passed. 

Merely disposing of the fleet would be 
quite simple. Almost anything can be 
given away. Ignoring the wood and con- 
crete vessels as junk, we still have much 
more than double Germany’s prewar mer- 
chant tonnage—when the German mer- 
chant fleet was second in the world, and an 
instrument of incalculable value in the 
development of Germany’s industry and 
commerce. The peace settlement practi- 
cally wiped out the German merchant 
marine. Put it this way: 

Here is by far the richest nation in the 
world with at least 13,000,000 tons of good 
ships. And here is a poor nation, enor- 
mously mortgaged for war-reparation pay- 
ments, practically without a ship to its 
name. What will you bet that fifteen years 
from now that second nation isn’t carrying 
more tons of ocean freight than the first 
nation? 

By which I mean that we have the 
ships—at present, just the ships—while 
Germany has a sound shipping policy and 
at least a great many remnants of one of 
the ablest shipping personnels in the world. 
Many of the men whose managing and 
technical ability and experience formerly 
made the German merchant fleet powerful, 
self-supporting and profitable must still 
be alive and ready for the job again. Un- 
less we get that sound shipping policy and 
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that competent shipping personn 
many will finally beat us once nS 
spite of our 13,000,000 tons or 
ships are only a "merchant ne ce 
They used to say that we couldr 
and operate ships as cheaply 
nations. But it wasn’t strictly t 
when they were saying it, in the, 
before the war, we were probably ij 
and operating ships as cheaply 4 
body—not on the seas but on thi 
Lakes. 
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Opportunities and Dange 
It is true American wages are aa 
of a handicap. The labor cost on ay 
cargo vessel appears to be about) 
cent higher under the American fi. 
under the British. But labor eo 
cargo boat is not an item of first} 
tance. Mr. Hurley puts it at 12 perp 
less of total cost of operation. W 
came higher wages on the lakes, n 
railroads and in many other fies. 
better machinery and organization 0 
items are more important than was 
We want no subsidized merche; 
rine. If it will grow only on Treas 
let’s knock it on the head and done; 
now. We want no political manain 
Every sensible body has had eng 
direct government operation; but) 
agreeing to the principle of private 
ment Congress is always dropping 
disturbing qualifications as “unde 
government supervision and regult| 
course.’ There isn’t any such “of i 
about it. Experience says ‘‘of cour 
Congress must declare the natio 
ping policy—lay down the brol 
general rules. That is a political fie 
But there is a world of difference |t 
that and a government commis) 
board, with combined legislative, \¢ 
and executive powers—a kind of G 
and White House and Supreme (i 
miniature—sitting on a corner of 1 
eral manager’s desk, interfering irl 
spinning rules and "regulations, ‘Tis 
upon haying the last say on evel 
tant question that comes up, al 
taking six months in order to mak) 
mind what its say is going to be!’ 
meddling government control is jl 
drug to any business. It doesn’t # 
Government out of the shipping fit 
but keeps it in. 
Government must lay down the }li 
the broad, general rules—but no 
manage in detail. Congress no 
cheerfully and even vociferousl, 
that government management iré 
makes an awful mess—especially af 
a Republican Congress and the late 
messes of management in detail ¢ 
under a Democratic executive. B 
gress is jealous of power and may sty 
to keep a couple of hands in the sp 
business through government rejl 
and control over details. The ide: 
a rotten manager may be a splend 
lator and controller of manageme\. 
the business side Government isa 
failure. If it is so competent to % 
and control, why doesn’t it regule 
control its own business a bit? ‘h 
man can’t keep his own boat off 
without running on a sandbar, wh 
him director general of navigation’ 
Politics and business are diffe 
terests. Politics in business is like m 
ing an ostrich with a mule; the: 
can’t strut and the mule can’t ploy. 
tics courts the girl; business pays ® 
and the grocery bills. Sometimes thy 
man who is fine at the former oce¢ 
is no good at the latter. That is ths 
tion in this case. In its economic 4 
politics will warble to you of mar } 
until dawn, and then borrow y 
quarter to pay its car fare home. 
Laying down a sound national s] 
policy—the broad, general ruless 
mendous task for Government, 
in view of all the political pulls an: 
to which it is subject. If cre 
rise to that great national eco 
portunity and just fairly launch t? 
without knocking a hole in the hull 
have acquitted itself of its full rv 
bility. It must then leave the navig! 
navigators. It is a great opportunit} 
great responsibility. The new 
Board also faces a great opportun 
some great dangers. I haye fai 
Lasker’s ability to steer bet 
Seylla and raging Charybdis. 
nervous about all those sire 
whom he will encounter on Capito. 
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Murdock yelled, and 
tly Evan went to sleep. 
4 woke up and tried to read the rest of 
ster, but it melted and he beheld a 
@ star that shone charmingly on the 
|} above water. His head ached thor- 
y, but through its inward clamors he 
the thrash of waves on wood. Mur- 
e| was singing Champagne Charlie dole- 
}somewhere close, and Evan sat up in 
‘mk. The star vanished—cut off by 
»or of the yawl’s cabin. 
“;jere was about five-six of ’em set on 
“aid Murdock after he had given Evan 
ik. “And I never saw such a muss! 
t yelled like sin and a p’liceman came 
Ja bit. It’s these toughs they call 
“l’s lambs. 
eid you over. It’s about ten. How 
y:el, son?” 
‘1t we’re moving,” said Evan, reach- 
{> the water tin. 

yu bet! I ain’t goin’ to hang round 
tt place for love or money. A feller 
t. dock was saying there’s a nice hotel 
tis town of New Rochelle.” 
in retired from the job of thinking 

ent back to sleep. As he roused now 
uen the yawl still pulsed with prog- 
5) n the bright morning it was anchored 
‘woody shore where houses showed 
, mere hints of brick and paler paint 
| foliage brilliant with sun. Murdock 
$ me. Evan swam about the yaw! for 
“ament until a rowboat came jerking 
nthe beach, and his retainer howled 
x he suave water that it was in the 
i Soon he undid a sheet of the Times 
n. jar of fresh milk and Evan read: 


¢erday afternoon a waiter from Cafferty’s 
in Vesey Street played the usual game 
1| ther pair of strangers. Mr. Evan Poole, 
P vidence, son of the late senator from 
Island, and his sailing master, John 
5, were the victims. Fortunately the 
u) of some of the witnesses brought a po- 
1 to the scene. Mr. Poole was not 
ly hurt. He was able to go in a cab to 
y ht, anchored on the Brooklyn side of the 
‘His sailing master, a herculean figure, 
s/'1 the assailants until help came. There 
¢2en, of course, no arrests. Everyone had 
yiently vanished when the officer arrived. 
jstomary crowd of loafers declared that 
y new none of the roughs by sight, and 
¢y has no such waiter as the one described. 
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hat’s that about my figure?” Mur- 
lemanded. 
\means you're big,’”’ Evan groaned. 
me annoyed him. ‘‘ Why did you tell 
‘lice my name, for heaven’s sake?” 
asn’t the police. It was a young 
with spectacles that helped get a 
He’s got it yacht too. I said yawl. 
3 the matter, Evvy?”’ 
| have to telegraph grandmother. 
‘be seared. Get breakfast quick.’ 
| lad with the rowboat had been 
fig about in hope of a meal, and he 
rl Evan round the small point at the 
not New Rochelle. At the telegraph 
c|/ Evan recalled Miss Vance and 
sd. But he couldn’t be expected to 
k to New York for dinner in a torn 
éuit and with his head deformed for 
ine. He had forgotten the address of 


use, though, and chewed the office 
you got any kind of directory or 
| 
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aing? There’s a Miss—a Mr. Vance, 
‘er—I’ve forgotten his address 2? 
ie sixteen West Twelfth,” said the 
yw do you know that?” 
Ys got a house here—out on that 
’ the man yawned. “It ain’t been 
"yet this summer.”’ 
4 nvited Evan to give a return address, 
lepeeny rules obliged it. Evan 
itled Yawl Farragut under both sig- 
“le and walked off into New Rochelle. 


imiable little town was tame after 
York, but he was stared at by the 
ZS, and a bookseller was sympathetic 
iifvan hunted a novel. The lump over 
{tf waned gradually and by noon his 
uld be worn almost straight. Mur- 
ound a former shipmate who had a 
rant near the water and who enlarged 
Rochelle. 

tich folks have got houses,’’ he 
“and it’s pretty gay in August, 
“and all. Sam Vance, he gives big 
. I dunno he will, now his little 
me from Yurrup. I hear she’s 
d of haughty and don’t take to 
3 on for so much.” 


Well, I got a cab and © 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Evan prodded the informant. 

“What kind of goings on?” 

“Poker and champagne, and so forth. 
He makes a heap of money, I guess.” 

Oddly, the boy who rowed them back 
was the son of the Vance gardener and 
could point to the pier of the Vance prop- 
erty. Evan looked at it sometimes when 
Man and Wife grew dull. Murdock anointed 
his bruises with coal oil after the habit of 
mariners, and polished the cabin stairsmost 
of the warm afternoon, suggesting plans. 
They discussed a cruise to Southampton, 
and Evan liked the idea enough to reflec: 
on telegraphing Mrs. Poole that goal. Ha 
was thinking while Murdock washed the 
supper dishes to the tune of Fairy Belle. 
This melody overlapped a noise of oars so 
that the rowboat came suddenly to the side, 
a blur on the water. 

“Miss Vance wants Mr. Poole to come 
ashore for awhile,’’ said the Vance garden- 
er’s son. 

The path from the pier ran through a 
web of trees and brush. The house seemed 
dark above a range of tall windows, and 
Miss Vance was standing in the center of 
an octagon room, where the light of two 
lamps made gold snakes crawl about the 
mirrors and walls. The girl bent the black 
dome of her hair and laughed. 

“You must think you came straight into 
the lion’s mouth when you thought you’d 
escaped.” 

“Oh, no,” said Evan. “But a 

“Tt was so hot in town,” she broke in, 
“and Sam—my brother—had to go to 
Washington. I came out. Your telegram 
was a relief, though. I’d seen the papers. 
Your yacht a 

“Tt’s a yawl,” he said. “Papers always 
get things mixed. It’s just a yawl.” 

“T can’t tell one boat from another.” 

She implied that people who could do so 
were idiotic, and waved her black fan toa 
chair draped, like all the furniture, in brown 
linen. 

Her tawny skin so little interrupted the 
drift of her gown and the weight of her 
hair that she embodied night. She stood, 
a black figure in the room that was gaudy, 
formal and cold, like a pictured palace. 
Evan looked at the tall gilt Mercury in an 
alcove of the red wall. Moths revolved 
about the smiling god and the lamps that 
made him glitter in his niche. 

“Tt amuses me so when people—intelli- 
gent people—talk about the Italian robbers. 
You must think very badly of New York.”’ 

Op don’t think anything about it,” Evan 
said. 

“That’s charitable. Or don’t you think 
a great deal?” 

“T don’t suppose I do. I’d rather read,” 
he prone her, wondering if she meant to be so 
rude. 

She nodded and waved a moth away with 
her fan. Evan tried to count the infinite 
flounces of her skirt, and gave it up. “Is it 
usually as hot as this in New York?” 

“Heavens,” said the girl, ‘I hope not! 
But I’ve lived abroad five years. It seems 
dreadful. Is Mrs. Wrenn in Providence?’ 

“She goes to Newport in summer,” he 
recalled. 

They talked of Mrs. Wrenn, a cousin of 
the girl’s mother, for awhile. Evan barely 
knew this plump, dulllady. Her daughter, 
Drusilla, was sometimes tossed at him in 
the jumble of dinner parties on Hope Street. 
And Miss Vance agreed that Drusilla Wrenn 
was not cheering. 

“She’sdeep. These American girls who’ve 
read three books of Emerson and some 
of Goethe’s letters! But there seemed to 
be plenty of pretty girls in Providence. 
Miss ye 

“But I don’t like girls,”’ said Evan, then 
gulped. “I mean—you see—my rh 

“Yes, your grandmother,”’ she nodded, 
and laughed. “She wants to see you 
settled down. It’s quite a joke in Provi- 
dence, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose it is,” he sighed, and thought 
of his grandmother. 

Just now she must be discussing the con- 
dition of the poor with Cousin Elizabeth 
Fowler. He wondered what Sarah Fowler 
was doing. Sarah, a danger known, was 
preferable to this dark and devilish female 
who knew all about him and was preparing 
to speak again in her light, slow voice. 

“How does it feel to be so handsome?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ he said. 

“Tt must feel like something,’ Miss 
Vance snapped. 
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“A ghastly price to pay 
for my delay!” 


“ec 


. ... Ishould have known it would happen! They warned 
me—andI Jaughed! Icansee the papers already—they’ll say 
he was careless—that he stumbled into an open-knife switch— 
that his heart was weak. Someone may believe it. But I could 
have saved him—and I thought I was saving money by not 
installing safety switches! Now, if he doesn’t live—”’ 


Fiction? Never! It happens somewhere every day! In every 
state the tragic toll of the open-knife switch is growing! 


Can this frightful tragedy happen out in your own plant tomor- 
row—next week—next month? Are you still openly inviting it 
—are you still using open-knife switches? 


A Common Enemy—The Open-Knife Switch 


The obsolete open-knife switch is a constant, deadly menace 
to life and property. It puts the fangs of swift and unexpected 
death into SAFE ELECTRICITY! Fire marshals have black- 
listed it, architects have outlawed it, safety commissions have 
attacked it, electrical contractors have denounced it—and now 
the National Board of Fire Underwritets has condemned its 
further use by openly recommending the enclosed safety 


switch in its place! 
Do This Today! 


Are you still endangering the lives of your workmen? Is your 
plant still equipped with treacherous, unprotected, open-knife 
switches? FIND OUT NOW! Go out into your plant! 
Check up how many obsolete, dangerous, open-knife switches 
you are still using! Then phone any good electrical contractor. 
Don’t wait to write! Hecan quickly tell you the exact cost 
of 100% protection with Square D. 


NEW PRICES—a drastic price 
reduction on all Square D Switches 


Square D Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Walkerville, Ontario 


Canadian Factory: (7) 


MAKES ELECTRICITY SAFE FOR EVERYONE 
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Y 
Keep Young—ToGETHER 


WOMEN 


There is no beauty like 
the flush of health that 
Boncilla gives—no artifi- 
cial substitute just as 
good, Try a Boncilla 
treatment at your favor- 
ite beauty parlor, or, if 
you prefer, in the privay 
of your own home. The 
stores have Boncilla. 

There is no such thing 
as using too much Bon- 
cilla—it can not injure 
the tenderest or the most 

delicate skin. 


When she begins joking about your looking old—that’s a 
danger signal. And it’s a bad idea to get to the point 
where the boys at the office begin calling you “the 
old man’’, 

If you haven’t yet learned the BonciLta secret, you 
aren’t being fair with yourself. Good barbers everywhere 
understand the BonciLLa method, and every day they are 
giving BoncILLa treatments to thousands of hard-hitting, 
two-fisted men like yourself, who recognize the business 
and social advantage of staying young—of keeping their 
PUNCH. 

BONCILLA goes into the very sub-basement of your 
skin and brings out the little, microscopic particles of dust 
and grime that no soap or massage can ever reach. More 
important still, it drives rich, red blood through your 
facial tissues and invigorates the supporting muscles. Men 
who use Boncriia find that it removes pouchiness 
under the eyes, loose, baggy chins, and worry lines around 
the eyes and forehead. Bonci.ta also lifts out blackheads 
and gives you that natural kid color. 

Go to your barber today and ask for a BoNCILLA 
treatment—he is a BONCcILLA specialist. 


BonciLLa LABORATORIES 


of The Crown Chemical Co. 
Indianapolis 


Cfor Gagged aces 


EVENING POST 


Evan stroked his hat on a palm and eyed 
the doors into the shadowy hall, where a 
maid sat sewing under the gleam of a 
candle. If things got much worse he could 
run. He opened his mouth and sent forth 
desperate words: 

“T don’t think I am handsome. Women 
always seem to like curly hair. I can’t see 
anything in it. And I don’t like yellow 
hair—for men, I mean.” 

“That’s very silly,” she said. “You are 
handsome. You # 

The sentence died out incomprehensibly 
against the motion of wheels on gravel. 
Evan hoped some neighbor was coming to 
call. He could rise now and go. The black 
fan paused. Miss Vance frowned. The 
maid in the hall lifted her white cap. On 
this signal came a bluster of voices in the 
portico and a huge man swaggered past the 
servant into the room, his silk hat cocked 
sideways on his gray head. Other men 
made a still knot of faces in the hall. 

“Where’s Vance?” the man asked. 

“My brother went to Washington this 
morning.” 

Evan rose now. It was certain that this 
fellow wasn’t sober. He roved across the 
carpet and stood staring at the gilt Mer- 
cury. Miss Vance began to fan herself 
slowly. 

The giant played with the chains and 
pendants that glorified his waistcoat and 
bellowed into laughter. 

“Mercury, by gum! I’ve got him to my 
place at Greenwich. ‘He’s the god of 
thieves,’ says the feller was puttin’ him up. 
‘He’s come to the right place,’ I says.” He 
rapped a ring on the statue’s gold chest and 
turned, pulling his pointed beard. “So 
Vance is in Washington? What’s that 
mean, Canada?” 

“Leave the house!”’ said Miss Vance. 

For a little the man looked at her, then 
he took off his hat and bowed, not badly. 

“T’ll be moving on. But you tell Vance 
I’m looking for him. Good night.” 

The wheels went rolling off. Miss Vance 
stood up and smiled. 

“American financiers have such nice 
manners, haven’t they?” 

“‘T thought he was drunk,” Evan said. 

“‘T wonder who he was?” she frowned. 
“What were we talking about when he 
came in?” 

Evan managed a lie. 

“The weather,” he stated. 

“The weather’s so hot,” said the girl, 
“that you’d probably be happier on your 
boat. So good night.” Before he could 
move she added an invitation to luncheon. 
“Some of the servants will be here to- 
morrow, and our cook makes good ice 
cream. Boys always like that. At one, 
please.” 

He heard himself say that he would be 
delighted. Then he wandered miserably 
down the path to the pier, where the gar- 
dener’s boy was curled up in the moonlight 
asleep. Evan wanted to kick him awake, 
but gave him half a dollar when they 
reached the yawl. 

“You came off to get rid of one girl,” 
said Murdock, deriding him, ‘‘and here you 
are mussing round with another—and just 
as plain too.” 

“ A man has tobe polite,’ Evan mourned. 

He revenged himself for Murdock’s jeers 
by reading in his bunk. The sailor went to 
bed, still chuckling, and did not mind the 
lantern. Evan did not turn it out, but fell 
into a meditation on women that changed 
to slumber. When he woke the wick was 
burning blue and the smell of oil filled the 
cabin. But this smell had not roused him. 
Someone was calling in the outer darkness. 

He heard, ‘‘Mr. Poole! Mr. Poole!” in 
a rapid jogging of syllables. Then Miss 
Vance said: ‘‘Oh, why can’t he hear me?” 

She spoke to no one. When Evan stum- 
bled to the side, his feet mixed with his 
blanket, the girl was alone in the boat that 
bobbed on the water uneasy in the wind. 
There were cracks in the clouds and stars 
touched the edges into a faded silver. Out 
of this misty world the voice spoke vio- 
lently: 

“Can you take me to Newport? You 
must take me to Newport—to Mrs. 
Wrenn.” 

Evan sneezed. The dew chilled his bare 
feet. He tucked his legs up on the bench 
and leaned over the side. The scent of 
sandalwood rose from the girl’s hair as his 
head came close to it. 

“You must, Mr. Poole!” 

“There’s only one cabin,’’ he said. 

“You can stop at these towns along the 
sound. I can sleep on shore. No one will 
know me. I’ve thought about it. You 
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must take me—and you mustr 
questions!’ 7 


2 
| 
His mind stopped for a while} 
swung on one point—she was in ty 

“Will you wait until I get some 
on and wake up John? My ——” | 

“My trunk’s on the pier. Yes, p Ny 
clothes on and then row me back, | 
rowing!” % 

This inconsequence made Evan gr. 
shut the cabin door and pulled his jy 
on after he had hammered Murdk 
life. The sailor glared at him. } 

“You gone crazy, Evvy?” } 

“Oh, something’s happened to } 
don’t know! What canI do?” — 

“You can tell her to go home a 
bed!”’ Murdock said through his shi 

“T can’t, John. She’s a lady, and 

“That’s the worst of being raised; 
Murdock grunted. ‘Well, I’ll mal 
First you run off from one girl ——_ 

The girl said nothing as Evan pul} 
boat back to the pier. The water yy 
hollow merriment under the plankir 
a lantern broke the blackness at the 
the damp steps. 

“The man will help you bring my 
down,’’ Miss Vance whispered. 

A slim, smooth-faced man loo 
Evan across the leather trunk a) 
bandbox piled on it. He was clumsy; 
transfer and did not speak to the g' 
slid into the stern, and when fi 
burdens were on the deck of the yi 
rowed the boat away, missing s) 
Miss Vance stared after him, hi 
twisting in the wind. 

“He can’t row very well,’’ Evan it 

“Oh, no,” she murmured, ‘‘he doe!’ 
things like that well.” ® 

After breakfast this journey took} 
nature of a sailing party at home, vi 
any chance of a landing. The girlis 
boats, she said. Evan was worried} 
Murdock’s bare feet when the savag 
took his turn at the wheel. Bu 
Vance made inquiries’ as to the riggi 
it all wrong when she tried to repea\ 
dock’s answers and flattered the 1 
cooking. After that she examined 
literature. She told him Mr. Lonj 
was an old maids’ poet and Dicke} 
meant for children. S| 

“T’m afraid I’m a child then,” he i 

“That’s honest at any rate. \ 
Americans wouldn’t admit it. I] 
that’s Mamaroneck over there. I’ 
been along here in five years. Ho 
itaisLy voll 

Her general disapproval of An 
matters made Evan jump. In his bei 
state he could think of no defense 
country. That night when he saiif 
well on the hotel steps at South N 
she conceded something over her sh 

“But I wouldn’t be so sure tlt 
Italian boy, for instance, would trea’ 
kindly.” She paused to smile at hii! 
then went on: “ And it won’t be solo}, 
it? We've come a long way to-day,’ 

‘Wind was good,” said Evan. “Mb 
be any to-morrow.” 4 

There was none until sunset, when) 
for an hour, but Murdock didn’t ti 
endurance. Evan dined with Miss 
in a corner of the hotel veranda andié 
the vileness of American cooke 
pounded. But on Wednesday the } 
carried them kindly from early mor} 
nightfall. The girl suggested that ( 
Island would make a good St. Hele. 

“They might put people like tha‘ 
at South Norwalk there. Do youl 
we can get to New Haven to-night?) 

““Mebbe, ma’am,” said Murdock 
ning above her broad hat at Evan’: 

By contrivance Evan let the sa 
the wheel until it was time to co: 
Then he had to stay close to the 
gown and could not think. He was! 
ing a likeness in his slow memory) 
gross, bellowing man who had as 
girl’s brother was like someone he ha 

“When you think hard your' 
wrinkle up,” said Miss Vance. 

“T’m very sorry,” he sighed. —_ | 

“My dear child,” she crie¢ 
mustn’t worry about it. It’s qui 
makes you look like a little boy 

““D’you like pickles?’ Evan 
“We've got a jar.” 

It was striking twelve when thé 
came in hailing distance of the wh 
New Haven. A bark was moor 
from their anchorage and the 
pulled Evan and the girl under 
where men sang without sobriety. 
Vance shivered and drew her sh 

' (Continued on Page 85. 
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(Continued from Page 82) ; 
heat fell about them as they 


tne s ps. 

‘ida cousin in college here. The best 
| the New Haven House. I wonder 
/n get a cab,”’ he chattered, alarmed 
drooping. 

there was no cab and Evan lugged 
javy bandbox silently up the hot 
of Chapel Street. The clerk at the 
|1ade trouble over giving the girl a 
Jad she bullied him gracefully, until 
‘ed limply and took the bandbox 
Ivan. The boy tramped down 
| this city of trees and mosquitoes. 
d was dead. It might not rise 
gow. Miss Vance thought him a 
gi, to be sure, he was a fool. His 
» friends seldom told. him he was 
1 His stupid shyness kept him from 
upeech at any time. Now it held 
¢mb for hours. He had become a 
y to this flight from perils unguess- 
i ;was a sort of duty; aman couldn’t 
3 He stopped to tie a shoe lace and 
4m the edge of a bookshop window 
e The lamplight shot through the 
id showed him a spread copy of 
63 Weekly. Evan glared for a full 
e at the cartoon of Tweed seated on 
hag. 
«x here, Evvy,’” said Murdock on 


, a feller rowed out about five 
'after you was gone and asked 
eat this was, andsoon. Said it was 
{or Office askin’. So I told him. 
i asked me who she was.” 

a stopped undressing and gasped: 
alid you say?” 

(him to go set ona tack. Say, son, 
| good-lookin’, but she’s a smart gal 
You could do worse. I guess she 
talong with the old lady all right.’’ 
up!” said Evan, and rolled into 


thought gave him an evil head- 


Miss Vance drowsed 
parasol and commented angrily on 
mble Islands when some spray 
er gown. She spent the night at 
. thanks to a burst of wind, as the 
ged about Sachem Head. In the 
r/she assured Evan that she had 
1 her sleep. : 

in Emma won’t know me when we 
‘ewport. Why, you have a com- 
nike a ballet dancer!’ 

| freckles when it’s very hot,” Evan 
ance asked Murdock if his master 
VyS So modest and opened a maga- 
smetimes her black eyes caught a 
om the water and seemed purple. 
y.cé shining so when she looked up 
a‘after lunch. 

ojhaven’t asked me any questions, 


” 
. 


Al 't’s nice of you to be so good about 

m’t men curious? Of course they 

at do you think you’re doing?” 

d s care,” he said; then had to go 
ichz”? 

yere very pretty you’d be curious 


, wouldn’t! Pretty women scare 
7 always want to talk about looks. 
(1’t pay compliments and all that. 
( aren’t ugly, you know. You’d 
aiighty fine-looking boy. Perhaps 
mdsome. That’s different from 
Pitty, isn’t it?’’ Now that he had 
worst of it, he plunged on. “And 
jese girls that look as if they’d 
3wo, anyhow.” 

s\ance did not laugh. She sat smil- 
fia over the magazine. 

né sounds as if you did think now 


Murdock came up to take the 
van dangled his legs by the jib 
a). wondered what his grandmother 
ink of Miss Vance. He was won- 
3 again under the elms at Stoning- 
i the girl priced ribbons in a shop. 
her pink gown through the 
he lounged on the hitching 
had come to the end of Con- 
er the dazzling water lay the 
bout Watch Hill. There was 
deadly noon. The decaying 
was still. Some workmen 
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up the cobbled street and Murdock had 
gone to gossip with these fellows. 

Suppose her brother was somehow linked 
with the infamy of Tweed’s ring! But that 
was not her fault, and the ring’s infamy was 
something he did noteunderstand. Tweed 
and his friends had been stealing money 
from New York City. But it was not the 
girl’s fault. 

Evan’s thoughts came back to that point 
by every circuit. He smiled as Murdock 
trotted up. 

“One of those fellers has a New York 
paper. Wasn’t that Irishman that was 
cursing Tweed in that saloon named Mor- 
rissey? Well, he’s making speeches against 
Tweed all over New York. And Tweed 
he’s gone out to his house in a place called 
Greenwich and won’t see anybody.” 

“Greenwich?” 

“Yes, it’s up beyond New Rochelle a 
ways. One of the clerks or something in 
a kind of a treasury in New York has 
showed up a list of what Tweed and his 
friends have took off the city. It’s printed 
in the paper.” 

Miss Vance came out of the shop and 
Murdock repeated this news to her while 
she fooled with her parasol. The girl lifted 
her shoulders. 

“T’ve been expecting that for some time. 
Could you get me that paper, though? 
I'd like to see it.” 

The sailor trotted off again. Miss Vance 
sat down on the hitching block and looked 
at Evan. 

“That will ruin my brother,” she said. 

“T’m sorry. Wh-where is he?” 

“T don’t know. He was the man who 
helped put my trunk on the boat at New 
Rochelle. He borrowed money from Tweed 
in 1869—Black Friday. I was abroad with 
my aunts. I didn’t know until that night. 
That was Tweed—the man who came in. 
I have—thank you, Murdock.” 

She sat on the brown block and read the 
first sheet of the crumpled newspaper to 
herself. Light splashed down through the 
leaves and made her bronze-leather shoes 
twinkle. She moved once, then read on, 
and handed the paper back to the sailor, 
who carried it away. She went on hastily: 

“Sam’s sure Tweed was having him 
watched. That’s why I made you do this. 
It was a vile thing to do. I have some 
papers in my trunk—letters from Tweed— 
and some money. I might as well go on to 
Newport by train now. If you’ll take my 
trunk to % 

“There’s a wind coming up,” said Evan. 
“Tf it’s good enough we might get to Point 
Judith to-night. It’s not a long run 
from there to Newport. If you’re being 
watched 

“Tt doesn’t seem to matter to you that 
Sam was a thief! He told me the night you 
were at New Rochelle. If anything hap- 
pens to Tweed it may all come out. He’s 
been doing things for the ring.” 

“But you want to get to Newport. I 
don’t care anything about your brother. 
I don’t ;. 

“Oh,”’ she said, “‘you don’t have to care 
anything about him, Evvy! It was in the 
paper there. He sailed for England on 
Tuesday. He sold the bank and sailed for 
England. Father always said Sam hadn’t 
the right principles. It’s not worth talking 
about. The house at New Rochelle belongs 
to me. Now let me go to Newport by 
train.” 

“No, I shan’t,’’ Evan muttered, “if 
you’re being watched. Come on.” 

The girl looked at him and began to 
pant, as if the air was drawn from her lips. 
He was afraid she might weep, and 
flinched. 

“Come ahead,” he said. 

Murdock thought it was foolish to start 
on this long stretch with so little wind. 
The yawl rocked out of the Stonington 
basin into the sound and a_ schooner 
loaded with new brick bore it company. 
By three they had reached the angle of 
brilliant sand that juts from the point of 
Watch Hill. The light spanker boom 
hardly swayed and the canvas bulged 
feebly. 

“We'll get stuck off Noyes Point, or 
somewhere there’s no town for her to sleep 
at,’”’ said Murdock, his tan flecked with 
sweat drops. 

“Then we can sleep on deck and she can 
have the cabin,’’ Evan stated. 

He was master now. For the first time 
in his life he could give all the orders. 
Pride swelled up in him. It was easy to be 
a commander. Miss Vance was watching 
him with what seemed admiration. There 
was no reason why she shouldn’t. go to 
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The Summer 


Cloud 


T is a bright summer day. You're 

working hard in your office or in 
your store, and your wife is working 
hard at home. 


Suddenly the summer day is no longer 
bright. Great thunder clouds cover all the heavens. 


Immediately, thousands of hands in factories, in offices, 
in homes reach for a switch or a button and turn on 
the light. The response is instantaneous. 


As far as its obscuring power is concerned the summer 
thunder cloud is vanquished. 


Under the clear electric lights, work goes on as before. 


This is made possible by the constant vigilance of em- 
ployes in the electric light and power stations, who, 
upon the first indication of a cloud in the sky, or of 
approaching night, prepare additional generators for in- 
stantaneous service, fire up the boilers, or open the water 
gates and start up the turbines, so that there may be no 
flickering of lights and no delay in the response of elec- 
trical energy when it is needed. 


On a cloudy or stormy day more electrical energy is 
needed and, therefore, more equipment is required to 
handle the load than during the bright, sunshiny days. 


All this means equipment. 
And equipment means capital. 


Capital means investment by thrifty American men 
and women who look for a fair return on their money. 


Already, in addition to banks and insurance companies 
which have invested and loaned millions of dollars, there 
are 1,450,000 individual American investors in the elec- 
tric light and power industry. They expect fair treat- 
ment from the public of which they are a part. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
IGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Houdaille Hydraulic 


(Say Hoo-dye) 


Shock Absorbers 


ROUD is the owner of a car equipped 
with HouparLtteE Hyprautic Shock 
Absorbers, especially so while trav- 


ersing rough roads or cobbled streets. 
The same easy riding qualities are en- 
joyed as on the boulevard. No slacking 
down speed for bad bumps—no discom- 
fort to the occupants. Houdailles will 
permit your car to glide smoothly over 
bad roads. The compression of the 
springs is gently cushioned and the recoil 
checked in proportion to the rebound. 
Unequaled roadability results. 

The Panhard of France, Minerva of Bel- 

gium, Pic-Pic of Switzerland, Isotta Fraschini 


of Italy, along with many other well-known 
cars, are factory equipped with Houdailles. 


(HOUDAILLE” 


A Houdaille folder gladly sent 
upon request 


= ~ 
YDR 
HOCK ABSORBE 


Mfg'd bythe Houde 4\. rS-Ees 


A cast iron 
side-feed, up- 
draft, low water 
line smokeless 
boiler. Easy to 
install, simple to 
operate, excep- 


ionally durable. 


Made small 
enough for 
the home—large 
enough for thea- 
tres, office 
buildings, ware- 
houses and fac- 
tories. 


AT last a really practical smokeless boiler. Burns all grades 
and sizes of hard or soft coal without smoke. In the self- 
adjusting carburetor chamber all smoke, gases and carbon, 

_ ordinarily wasted, are mixed with oxygen from the air and ignited. 
_ Thus greater heat is obtained and less fuel required. Now oper- 


_ ating in every type of building in all sections of the country. 
~ Write for illustrated folder giving full details. ee 


"ABRAM COX STOVE COMPANY 


’ General Offices: Philadelphia 


Established 1847 pee Chicago 
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Newport by train. He did not believe that 
spies from Tweed would follow so far. 
Evan began to talk. He chattered. He 
told her about his four months in the Navy. 

Evan waved an arm at the coast on the 


left. : 

“All that’s Washington County,” he 
babbled. ‘‘ You know, there are only five 
counties in Rhode Island, Miss Vance.”’ 

His mind throve on conversation. He 
talked ahead madly, and the sails filled in 
the late afternoon. The water began to be 
noisy. The wake was visible. The level line 
of Charleston Beach appeared, shimmering 
hotly. To the west a flutter of smoke 
showed that a steam vessel of some sort 
approached. 

“Several people in Providence have 
steam yachts,’’ Evan told the silent girl. 
“Better start supper, John.” 

Murdock had been some time below 
when Miss Vance touched Evan’s arm. 

“That steamboat is following us, Evvy.”’ 

“Rubbish!” said Evan, glancing back. 

“Oh, Evan, if it’s not following us, why 
does it stay so close?” 

“Tt’ll pass us. Anyhow, if these people 
wanted to get hold of these papers and 
things in your trunk they’ve waited a long 
time. Ten days! That’s silly!” 

“Tf they want the papers,” she said, 
“they can have them. They’re letters from 
Tweed. I don’t care what happens now. 
Sam’s run away. Look!” 

The launch swung and headed toward 
the yawl. Evan felt his pulses commence 
to throb. He would not be bullied now. 

“Let’s see them get anything!” 

“Byvan! You mustn’t!” 

Murdock came on deck with the noise of 
the engine approaching, and whistled. 

“‘Chased, are we?”’ 

“Murdock,” said the girl, “bring my 
trunk up.” 

“Don’t you do it!’”’ Evan ordered. 

No one moved until the launch swept 
abreast ten yards from the yawl and Evan 
could see a grimy engineer by the window. 

“Miss Vance!” a man called. 

“What d’you want?” 

As Evan shouted the girl slipped away 
and vanished into the cabin. 

“Miss Vance knows what we want,” the 
man roared. 

“You go to thunder!”” Evan answered. 

“Took out, Evvy,’’ said Murdock, “we 
ain’t got a gun!” 

“T’m not going to be held up as if Iwasa 
child!” said Evan. 

The men conferred for a second. The 
slowed screw made a soapy froth in the 
waves astern. Evan looked at the shore, a 
fair three miles away. There was nothing 
human to witness this piracy. Far seaward 
a Block Island catboat idled. 

“We'll give Miss Vance a thousand dol- 


lars cash for what we want,” the spokesman _ 


called. 

“You won’t, either!’”” Evan answered. 

“Tell her to name her own price then. 
Anything up to ten thousand dollars.” 

“They’re scared we’ve got guns,” whis- 
pered Murdock. 

The two hulls drifted closer. These men 
looked nothing but ordinary fellows. Evan 
flexed his arms and knelt on the cushions, 

“You won’t get anything,” he said, ‘‘and 
this is piracy, you know! You could be 
hanged for it.” 

“Bully!”? Murdock whispered. 

Suddenly the water below Evan’s eyes 
was littered with torn paper. Miss Vance 
panted behind him, her‘ace wet. 

“There!’”? she screamed. ‘‘Now let us 
alone! That’s what you wanted!” 

“Tt’s a bluff!” said one of the three men. 
He leaned on the rail and scowled against 
the sunlight. ‘‘That won’t do, young 
lady! Now talk business! Bill don’t want 
to hurt you any. We’ve been looking for 
you all along since New Haven. Don’t try 
any game on us! What we want is A 

“T’ve thrown all Mr. Tweed’s letters 
overboard. I’ve torn them all up. Let 
them come on board and look, Evvy,” she 
urged. 

“T shan’t!” said Evan aloud. 

“Tt’s a bluff!’ the man repeated to his 
comrades. 

He lifted a revolver above the rail and 
Evan felt his silly impotence before this 
force. 

Murdock growled beside him: “They got 
us, son!” 

The water between the hulls turned dull 
blue in the shadow. 

“T assure you,” said Miss Vance, “I’ve 
thrown away all the letters.” 

“We've got to be sure of that, young 
woman. Things are pretty hot in town 
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right now. Tell your friends not t 
any fuss.” ; 4 
He sat on the launch rail. Evarjg 
him and glared at the revolver. It 
use to be strong and tall, facing aj 
His mouth dried with rage as tt 
smiled. A red-haired sailor reached) } 
hook for the yawl’s side and th 
touched before the armed man jj, 
The smell of the hot engine sent a yy 
wrath up Evan’s spine to his cloudy); 
They might search the girl as wells 
trunk! 
“‘Joe,”’ a man on the launch sly 
“look out for the boy there!” 


The world became flaring colors.f; 
sprang at the man with the rejh 
Something lashed his side and the af 
with screams. Murdock began 1{ 
All things disappeared as a blow le 
Evan’s chin. | 

He lay with his eyes shut, after h 
he was in his bunk and alive. He 
His side was itching under a bandag 
of something soft and silky. Hela 
baby after all. Anyone could mar 
him and go scot-free. He needed ely 
Sillier still, he was hungry, and » 
made him open his eyes on the li 
where Miss Vance sat on her trunk) 

“T suppose they did search yi 
all,” he complained. iA 

“No, they weren’t as bad as I th 
she said, and smiled. “I think th 
frightened. They looked in the 
went away. But don’t talk, Evvy.’ 

“T shall too!”? Evan snapped. Hiat 
and bumped his head on the wood 
The wound under the bandage ach s 
denly and he wanted to swear, som 
question fierce: “‘Where are we?” 

“We're close to Point Judith, Med 
says. It’s quite rough.” 

“T ean feel that. If we can get roid 
can be home by noon. Is there anyiin 
eat?” 

“You mustn’t be cross with Mrd 
for hitting you,” she begged. . 

e ? ” 


“Did h 


“Yes, he was afraid you’d be shojse 
hit you on the chin. I'll get someting 
eat if you'll be good and ——” (a 

“Oh, don’t act as if [ma bay, 
heaven’s sake! I’ll be twenty-one i21 
of August!” } 

“‘Of course you’re not a baby!” s/s 
and this so soothed him that Evan 
at her. ia 

He wrapped a blanket about hi 
shirt and lurched up on deck. Mi 
was smoking at the wheel and thepil 
ened water mingled with his chuckl| 

“She gave me a piece of a silk pil 
to stick on your ribs. She’s awfulil 
with you, Evvy. She cried fit to lit 
head. Say, she talked to them fel 
they was the infant class in a schoo| 
were scared of her. Well, she ain’tre 
but she’s a smart girl. Now you 
two women looking after you.” | 

“Shut up!” said Evan. ia 


He sat on the damp cushions ae 
tated. She mustn’t go to Newpc.. 
hated the thought of going there tc 
her under the eyes of her cousi! ] 
Wrenn. He deserved some reward 
obedience and went to claim it! 
Vance stopped stirring the coffee m 
stove and looked at him over her sll 
“T shan’t take you to Newport) 
he said. ; ie 
“cc But ”? F | i 
“You can stay with grandmothe|> 
a Quaker and says thee and all tlt, 
she’s nice. And I’ll be twenty-\© 
first of August. We can get marri( 
That’s not very long, is it?” 
“Not very.” |" 
She touched her lips with thers 
frowned and threw it away. 
“You don’t seem to care abit. 
brother!”’ 
“That’s silly,” said Evan. “Whyh0 
I? Yow’re the only girl I ever lod 
all that.’”” This seemed to him so ® 
ably well put that he grinned with }4 
and repeated it: “The only one.” | 
““Kvvy, I lied to you about last wilt 
Providence. You didn’t sit next tm 
dinner‘and you didn’t talk to me. > 
the other end of the table and lo 


” 


ul. 
“The only one,” said Evan abse! 


ee 

The yawl rolled in the heavy" 
about Point Judith and_ the ligi 
held his eyes after the girl had gon¢?” 
He sat on the cabin roof and consid” 
dancing clouds until dawn, when ?° 
flagged and the water of Narragans 
was yellow in the calm. 5 
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Cost Plus Care 


Because we strive to make the finest tires in the ‘ 
~ world, we have ‘‘speeded”’ our workers to slowness— hs 

—to the slowness which reflects the master crafts- iN d 

manship of a superior product. 2 ty 


Each tire we make is inspected individually. 
Each one is 100% before it leaves us. 


Yet the time it takes to put it there is not reckoned 
in the cost to you. For the Brunswick, Cord or 


Fabric, is priced no more than other tires. And in 
many cases less. 


Hence there have never been quite enough to go . 
around. Not every car can boast them. TIRES 


But wherever you find them, you hear tales of UNLIMITED MILEAGE GUARANTEE 
greater service—of value given for value received. 


Featured by dealers in super-tires everywhere 


| THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


| General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
; Branches in Principal Cities of the United States 
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REMARKABLE 15 barrel a day 


only $1395, complete as above. 
price that anyone can operate and will 


one story building. You without prev 
get good results. 


This mill is needed in every wheat growing com- 
munity and neighborhood in the world: Its won- 
derful efficiency combined with the smallinvestment 
necessary to own and operate one makes the profit 
oe barrel unusually large. Will pay for itself in a 
ew months operation. The price of $1395 is com- 
plete, including a machine to clean the wheat and 
the necessary elevator and conveyor. 

You can install and start this mill. We furnish you, 
free of charge, simple blue prints and full instruc- 
tions showing how to place the machines and 
connect up the elevators. 

The milling principle involved is the same as the 
“MIDGET” MARVEL MILL which is famous 
for its wonderful quality of flour. We also manu- 
facture the MIDGET MARVEL and SUPER 
MIDGET self contained roller flour mills. They 
are made in capacities of 25, 50, 60, 75, and 100 
barrels per day. 

With this mill you will have the privilege of using our 
nationally advertised popular “ffLavo” Flour 


The ‘‘COMMUNITY” MILL is sold on thirty 
chased on easy terms. 


instruct us to reserve one for you so you will get delivery on time. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY, Incorporated 
952-958 Trust Building 


We don’ 


or ever will be able to explain the remark- 


able fasc 


“FLavo” Flour 


\\ The “Community” 


Write for further information on this wonderful mill and 


“FLavo” Flour 


THE 


Flour Mill. 


complete roller process flour mill—price 


THINK OF IT! A complete mill at that 


make a high yield of the very best quality 


roller patent flour. Only 6h. p. is required to run it—can be installed in a small 


ious milling experience can operate it and 


brand, just the same as with the “MIDGET” 
MARVEL. We furnish you the sacks with your 
private brand and your name printed on them. 


This new community mill is the greatest develop- 
ment of all times in the history of flour milling. 
It has been made possible by our wonderful success 
with the ““MIDGET” MARVEL mill now in 
operation all over the world. It will enable many 
men of small means in wheat growing sections to 
establish themselves in this dignified, money- 
making business—one that offers possibilities of 
expansion. Large wheat growers can afford to 
install this mill on their premises and grind their 
wheat into flour for their use 
and for their neighborhood. 
It will make a very profitable 
addition to feed and grist 
mills and elevators. | In con- 
nection with general stores it 
will pay big profits and draw 
additional trade. 


days free trial, and can be pur- 


Owensboro, Kentucky 


t suppose anyone ever has been 


ination of Golf. But, explained 


or not, the fact remains—the lure of Golf 


probably 
There is 


surpasses that of any other game. 
something about Golf that wins 


you—gnps you—and holds you. 


Golf Clubs — and Balls — make the lure of the 


grand old game even greater. They are made by men who 


“Make Records 
with 
MACGREGORS" 


“Six-Spot”” 
Model 3BB 


know how because they play regularly themselves on our own 
private course. And naturally these golf-playing workers have 
a special pride in the quality of the product they produce. 


Those interested in establishing a new 
course should get our booklet “Stepping 
Stones toa Golf Course.” Every Golfer 
should have our complete catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


Pond FO 
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GET ‘EM WHILE THEYRE H¢ 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The popcorn epicure of the Middle West 
is just as particular. They tell me out 
there that the slightest change in the kind 
of butter used will be noted instantly. 

Different sections of the country also 
have their own notions as to what they 
want to drink. Despite the many reports 
of pop bottles being thrown at umpires 
in New York, I am quite sure that there 
hasn’t been a bottle of soda pop sold there 
for ten years or more. New Yorkers won’t 
drink bottled soda water. They have set 
their heads on lemonade, ginger ale and 
sarsaparilla, and nothing else will suffice. 
Occasionally they take a fancy to some 
kind of orange drink, but soda water— 
never! 

In other cities, particularly in the Middle 
West and Far West, they like their soda 
pop. In nearly every city they have some 
particular kind of fancy soft stuff, some 
home concoction, that gets a run. 

New Yorkers drink a considerable quan- 
tity of plain charged waters, as do Bos- 
tonians and Philadelphians, but they won’t 
do that in many other cities. 

As to food, the hot dog and roll long since 
has superseded the ham sandwich as the 
piece de résistance in the effete East. We 
sell more than twice as many. In the 
Middle West the hot dog has its appeal, 
but the ham sandwich still holds the upper 
hand. 

In the Southwest—we operate as far as 
Juarez, Mexico—we were at quite a loss to 
know at first what the fans would eat 
between meals. We tried everything on 
them without success until a local man told 
us one day that he’d like a good hamburger. 
In trying to satisfy him we found the 
answer. 

Down there they like highly seasoned 
food, and the hamburger sandwich turned 
the trick. This hamburger is made of 
ground beefsteak, onions and a lot of hot 
pepper, and salt. The meat is broiled or 
fried in thin wafers and placed inside a 
split roll, shaped like an old-fashioned 
round biscuit. They won’t have them in 
any other shape. 


Complications in Mexico 


Incidentally, it was not easy to under- 
stand the temperament of the Mexican 
race-track fan when we first took the race- 
track concession down there. They don’t 
like to jostle around and exchange good- 
natured kidding as outdoor folks do in the 
United States. They are good sports, but 
extremely sensitive. 

One day, right after we had started, a 
Mexican gentleman came in and asked for 
a hamburger sandwich and some kind of 
drink. He offered the cashier a fifty-dollar 
Mexican bill in payment. The young man 
declined the money, saying that he did not 
have the change. As a matter of fact he 
was afraid of the Mex money. 

The Mexican flew into a rage and pulled 
out a big six-shooter, threatening to kill 
somebody. 

“‘T am insult,” he said. “‘You insult my 
country, my country’s money.” 

The boy who had served him ran to the 
office for my son, who was in charge, ex- 
plaining that the cashier was about to be 
shot. 

“What is the trouble, sefior?’”? my son 
asked of the enraged man. 

‘“‘He insult my money, my country. He 
will no take my money. I kill!” 

My son quickly explained to him, diplo- 
matically, that the cashier had declined the 
bill because he didn’t have that much 
change in the drawer. 

“Certainly we will change it,’’ he said. 
“Come into my office.” 

The Mexican went in, got his money, was 
served a bottle of wine, which was drunk to 


| the glorious Republic of Mexico and then 


tothe United States. He went away happy 


| in the belief that all Americans were not 


coarse gringos. He also boosted our ham- 
burger sandwiches. 

That question of currency in Mexico got 
to be serious as Villa came into power. 
Often he came to the race track, loaded 
down with his own money—of his own 
manufacture. In time we made an agree- 
ment with him by which only American 
money would be used at the track, in view 
of the fact that most of the patrons were 
Americans and that the purses were paid in 
American money. He was a smart fellow 
and also insisted that the duties imposed by 


Augu 


his government on imported foods 
paid in American money. 

But getting back to the food tas 
outdoor American. The likes and 
of a race-track crowd are entirely / 
from the gatherings at ball parks, 

A race goer, for instance, does) 
peanuts. This may be accounted fq 
fact that he always carries a pro} 
ene hand and a pencil in the ot} 
cannot handle a bag of peanuts. 
he is running around all the time, y 
baseball fan simply sits in one p) 
looks on. The natural habitat of 
nut is in those sections of the stan 
confirmed rooters sit still and wat 
movement on the field. 

No matter how fashionable ma 
crowd at a race course, the one 
dish is corned beef and cabbage, 
50 per cent of the eaters will or 
dish, whether it be served at the 
under the grand stand or in t] 
elaborately appointed clubhouse. 

French chefs have tried to devi 
attractive dishes, but they can’t ¢| 
from the C. B. C., as race goers ca} 
a result the French cooks have of 1 
learned to prepare this dish whic| 
fends their artistic temperament. 

The best corned beef and cabba} 
world is served at race tracks, du 
constant demand for it. 


Money Leakages 


Right there, by the way, is on 
great difficulties in the path of the 
Even though a sporting meet is for 
weeks we are expected to have a 
and a service just as complete asi 
been running a restaurant there| 
years. The service, including chi 
and silver, must be perfect. Youe 
imagine what it means to outfit co 
a kitchen, a refrigerating plant a 
service to handle a crowd of froi| 
twenty-five thousand people a day} 
it only two weeks. 

It means a separate equipmen| 
minutest detail in each place. W 
season is over we simply store all ti 
everything in its exact place, and 1) 
there until the next opening. If } 
has a number of concessions of 
types this means a very heavy iny{ 
One couldn’t well do that on the sle 
that I had at the start. 

It is also necessary that we haves 
able employes ready to step into a 
and start business without a hitch. 
ploy hundreds of them regularly. 
they are used or not, these men A 


kept. The only way to do that 
enough concessions so as to ke 
employed all the year round. 
corps of absolutely reliable and he 
ployes is not easy. When we do f 
we must hold them. They are wi 
any reasonable price. 

My first losses—when I was cu 
eyeteeth—were due to the lack of hi 
grand-stand peddlers and waiters. F) 
I discovered that the one fundame) 
ciple of succeeding in catering is t 
of getting into the cash register thi 
that is taken in for goods sold. | 
ference is what breaks most me 
difference, if collected with exaga 
represents the profits. There is} 
leakage in many businesses. Oe 
stopped somebody will go broke. 

IT learned a lot of tricks about th 
early days. I shall never forge 
when we took the restaurant prive 
a seaside resort, most of the mej 
served on an open veranda. We Wl 
ting good prices and were doing a 
ness, but at the end of the in 
we found ourselves in the hole. Ji 
loss of one thousand dollars. I wéé 
crazy with anxiety. A thousand 
meant a lot to me in those days. 
couldn’t dope it out. “ys 

One day one of my young sons 
head ecashier’s attention to the 1 
orders for consommé soup had fal 
to almost nothing. That was our 
and it was a dish that paid good 

The cashier had noted at th 
that the waiters were serving 
quantity of tea. Very seldom di 
to the porch without an extra 
water for tea. 

That very afternoon a wai 
and fell, and my son noticed a 


en? 


ed to be pills roll out of his 
These proved to be consommé 


ie market then was a tabloid prepa- 
f beef juice for making consommé, 
to a plate of hot water, and it was 
pular. The waiters had been buying 
msommé pills, as they were called, 
tied them in their pockets. If a 
sr ordered consommé the waiter 
imply take out an extra pitcher of 
ter and extra soup plates, which 
t checked. He would drop a pill in 
te, pour in hot water, serve the 
mé to the guest and collect thirty 
And we were not getting a cent of 
is discovery stopped some of the 
t there was still a leakage. 
day a baseball magnate and his 
stopped in for dinner. After his 
d been served, an elaborate one, I 
t for. 
he said to me, “I don’t want to 
holler, but there’s something you 
ybe told. The waiter who served us 
ave room enough on his tray and 
a steak in his pocket—actually 
t right out of his pocket.” 
of his pocket?” : 
she did! It was wrapped up in a 
all right—I guess it was perfectly 
yut I simply don’t like the idea of 
d of service.” 
vt either. Always it has been my 
have a high-class service even if I 
‘charge high-class prices. I have 
‘at people don’t care what they pay 
is they get what they pay for. 
aseball friend didn’t know, though, 
zeal service he had done me. The 
i.didn’t hit him at all and, to tell 
h, I didn’t realize what it meant 
tal minutes. I told the cashier 
1e incident. 
Ys the dope!” he cried enthusias- 
“You've got it! I had a hunch that 
answer but I wasn’t sure. Wait a 


{led one of my small boys and told 
zo into the kitchen, sit near the 
‘d watch that waiter. 

‘oy’s vigil was rewarded by seeing 
sr order a broiled chicken from the 
ok, wrap it up in a clean napkin 
k it into the large pocket of his 
‘coat. He then got the rest of the 
iled it up on the tray with the 
ishes and walked to the desk to be 
loff. The chicken, of course, was 
sed. At that time it was customary 
‘ extra dishes in case a patron 
to share his order with another 
t the table. 


\Pride of Peanut Venders 


hieving waiter walked out to the 
't down his tray and, after deftly 
t the broiled chicken from his 
ilaced it on an extra dish and served 
ollected two dollars and a half for 
t the money into his pocket. Not 
j-went into the cash register. 
 iring that man we discovered that 
‘ften took steaks that way. I have 
ywn them to get by the checkers 
m corn on the cob in their pockets. 
/ily thing to do was put an extra 
_at the range and engage honest 
If they are dishonest they can 
nd a way to skin the proprietor. 
ly succeeded in recovering the 
iat had been going into the wait- 
sets in the form of steaks and 
1 and came out ahead on the 
| 


‘amble peanut-and-lemonade ven- 
has to be watched. The picking 
1yS promiscuously is a dangerous 


years ago we had to open up at 
Hor a special event of some kind, a 
Uzame, I believe it was. We had 
i hat boys we could to work the 
That night six of them sold out, 
he fence and were seen no more. 
£: away with about fifteen dollars 
hose boys, of course, had no as- 
about being great peanut sellers 
/ 4 and got away with what they 


probably smile at the sugges- 
tions to be a peanut seller. 
e, I have some old employes 
heir past peddling as a life’s 
be looked back on with 
can even tell you the dates 
| they had record sales and chal- 
ne to beat them. They usually 
dates by some big sporting event 
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or triumph, like the day Babe Ruth made 
his long hit into the center-field stand or 
Ty Cobb stole home. These boys—some 
of them fifty years old—are walking en- 
cyclopedias on sports. They have seen 
everything worth while. 

_ The _peanut-and-lemonade vender feels 
his position in the public eye, as he regards 
it, just as keenly as do the groundkeeper 
and other minor employes at the ball 
parks. Some of them would go into physi- 
cal decline if taken away. I honestly be- 
lieve that. I have one who has been with 
me for thirty years. I don’t believe he has 
missed a sporting event with which my 
business is identified for twenty years. 
Often I have tried to give him a vacation 
but he won’t have it. 

_ This old vender—peanuts are his spe- 
cialty—has the additional job of gathering 
up the empty bottles and glasses from 
the grand stand every morning before the 
cleaners get busy with the broom and hose. 
He is there before daylight just as regular 
as a clock. His is no easy job and often 
I have tried to give him assistance. At the 
suggestion of such a thing he looks at me 
with the expression of a wounded deer. 


Rip’s Misfit Teeth 


Not long ago the attendance record was 
broken at the ball park. Our sales were 
large and I knew that the stands would be 
simply littered with bottles, glasses, and so 
on, left by the spectators. 

“Now, Rip,’”’ my son said to the old 
fellow, ‘“‘I want you to get up here very 
early to-morrow. It was a terrible big 
crowd and I have hired four boys to help 
you clean up.” 

He looked at my son a moment, speech- 
less. Tears came into his eyes. 

“T’ve been with the firm thirty years 
now,” he declared, his voice broken with 
hurt feelings, “‘and this is the first time 
in all my life that you’ve hired help. I 
reckon—you’ve—lost—faith—in me!” 

The old fellow burst out crying at this 
shock to his artistic temperament—this 
blot on his escutcheon. Personally I had 
to go and comfort him. He didn’t have any 
help, either. 

In addition to his artistic pride as a 
bottle-and-glass picker Rip is fascinated, it 
appears, by his sole privilege of finding 
things in the stand—things like pencils, 
handkerchiefs, cigarette coupons and tin- 
foil. In a way he is a beachcomber. He has 
even found false teeth. I know of at least 
ten sets that he has picked up. Rip saves 
these teeth carefully, but the tinfoil, and 
so on, he gives to an old man for some 
orphan asylum. What I cannot under- 
stand is how a man can lose his false teeth 
at a ball game. It may be that he drops 
them in the rush and is unable to find them 
again. Certainly the game cannot be so 
interesting that he does not miss them. 

I introduced a writer to old Rip the 
other day and he noticed a peculiar wab- 
bly motion in the fellow’s jaw when he 
talked. When I told him that this was due 
to Rip trying to use a set of the false 
teeth that he had found and had been un- 
able to make them fit securely the writer 
thought I was joking. But it was the truth. 
Rip insists that he will yet get them filed 
down to fit. 

One old employe has hung round ball 
parks and race tracks so long and has 
studied the tastes and temperaments of 
people so thoroughly that he can look up 
at the sky at sundown and come pretty 
near telling exactly what the fans are going 
to eat or drink the next day. Of course if 
he could tell exactly it would be hard to 
estimate how much he would be worth to 
the business. 

The whims of sport patrons frequently 
change overnight and it’s no laughing 
matter to be stocked up with several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of soft drinks, ham 
sandwiches, and so on, only to have the 
whole shooting match go dead on your 
hands. This cost, by the way, is not so 
much in the actual price of the commodi- 
ties as in the pay of the men who get it 
together—the overhead, in other words. 

There was one occasion when the size of 
the crowd—though I had prayed for a 
record breaker—caused us a loss. 

Everybody in the catering business, from 
top to bottom, you know, gets to be a 
rabid baseball fan. They have a double 
incentive. When the home team wins the 
crowds get larger and thus increase busi- 
ness. Often I have known the grand-stand 
peddlers to huddle together and begin 
rooting so hard that they would forget 
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CHOCOLATES 


Che Souths Most 5 
Famous Confection 


ORIGINAL 


GRUNEWALD 


dk: this delicious confection and you will 


agree with the thousands who re-order them 

that they are the outstanding confection of 
the South. Well do these unique bits of dainty 
goodness merit their nation-wide popularity. 


Absolutely pure. Made only of pure Louisiana Cane Sugar 
and Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. 


For many years The Hotel Grunewald Caterers have delighted 
Southerners and visitors with this candy. So great is the demand 
that we are supplying them direct by mail, parcel post insured, 
in specially constructed mailing cartons, carefully packed. 


$1.00 


1.50 
3.00 


Mail Orders filled anywhere. 
P.O. or Express Money Orders, 
or Personal Checks received. 


Box of 7 (Sample) . 
Box of 12 
Box of 24 


THE HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 


Dept. P New Orleans, La. 
20 
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THE SATURDAY 


YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars. are 
earned every year by the representatives of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


Ellery Mahaffey 
(Pennsylvania) 
$606.40 in Two 
Month 


onths 


W.C. Cowsill 
(Oregon) 


$1.00 an Hour 


Citas Bockoven 
(Arizona) 


$75.00 in One Month 


Raymond Starr 
(California) 


$100.00 a Week 


ACT NO 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable. 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you secure 
you will be paid a generous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a monthly 
bonus, based on your production. This 
alone may run as high as $200.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can produce 
a reasonable monthly quota, you may re- 
ceive a weekly salary contract—up to 
$50.00 aweek—inr addition to commissions. 


Permanent Profits 


Every order that you receive can bring 
you additional profits year after year. 
The same commissions and bonus are 
ordinarily allowed for renewals that are 
paid for new orders. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the territory 
in which you may work. Unlimited terri- 
tory offers unlimited opportunity. 


Your Profits 


The table that follows will give some 
idea of the extent of the monthly profit 
for part-time or full-time work: 


Total Monthly 
Profits About 


Average Subscription 
Production of 


Less than 3 a week . ccm c es) ainoina ae $ 4.40 
Lessithan’4.a week's 2%) ais de be wellias « 7.40 
Less'than ‘Jia ‘day <).!..\0- eee ate 12.00 
Less than S.a week...) « .0).6 Valleau elas 15.50 
Less than: 10 a week. .°.55". @ sesuns 20.50 
Less than 2 a day at «(Jel « Wehee eee 27.00 
Less than;17 a -weelk.e3 <a> o) Bae 37.00 
Less'than’3 a day, "3. a) sce : 50.00 
Less than 4 aldayJ) 2) -4-. <2): 67.00 
Less than 5a day@iu.".a. . ieeoo eee 80.00 
Lessthan 7aday. .... . ve 99.00 
Less than 1 each working hour . . 128.00 
Less than 10 a day." 326% 5.0: Sede 165.00 
Less, than 12'a day: J! wen ott suin ee eee 200.00 
Leasthan 4 aiday,. cue fete ene are 244.00 
Less than 2 each working hour . . .. . 285.00 
Lessthan 18aday . . . . i. « 328.00 
One may devote 25 minutes to each sale 

and ‘still earn 3%. i) eek ree ne 0.00 


subscription business, send, now, the coupon below: 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
305 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


The offer you describe looks good to me. 


Name 


Town 


Street 


State 


Lloyd Hall 
(Nebraska) 


$350.00 in One 
Month 


Burton L. White 
(Massachusetts) 


$50.00 Extra in One 


Mont 


W. H. Guscott 
(Ohio) 
$90.00 Extra in One 
Month 


A. B. ‘Arment 
(Ohio) 
$100.00 ws One 


ont 


If you want to take advantage of this money-making 
opportunity to lay the foundation of a successful 


Please rush full particulars. 
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about selling. And I have been rooting so 
ly myself that I didn’t notice them at 


or this day, though, everybody’s prayer 
had been answered. It was a real hot day— 
just right for cold drinks and sandwiches— 
and the crowd came in such a stream that 
the gates had to be closed, leaving thou- 
sands outside. Inside they were even 
packed in the aisles. Naturally we glowed 
at the prospect, but our glow was short- 
lived. In a very short time we discovered 
that the fans had stopped up the aisles so 
completely that it was impossible for the 
venders to get through with their wares. 
The sales fell off to almost nothing. That, 
I think, was the most disappointing loss 
we ever suffered. 

That never happened again. The fire 
department thereafter rigidly enforced the 
law which prohibits people occupying the 
aisles. I’ll say it is a good law 

The weather often bobs up to double- 
cross us. Several years ago, in September, 
during a close race we had stocked up with 
cooling drinks and were all set for a big 
day. The weather, which had been very 
hot, turned so cold during the night that 
fans came out in overcoats. There was a 
big crowd, all right, but nobody would even 
look at an ice-cream cone, a lemonade or a 
bottle of sarsaparilla. In ‘those days there 
was a regular bar in the rear of the grand 
stand, but those who did not get there in 
the first few minutes couldn’t have got 
through the small but compact crowd with 
anything less than dynamite. The first 
hundred or so got up to the rail and stayed 
there. 

My son saved the situation this time by 
some pretty good advance thinking. Havy- 
ing observed the change in the weather 
that morning he had put in a rush order 
with a meat dealer for several hundred 
pounds of frankfurters, and from a baker 
he had ordered the long narrow rolls. Also 
he had put in an order for coffee urns in 
case of emergency. 

When I got to the grounds, all worked up 
over what I thought a sure failure, he had 
installed tin boilers and was turning out 
hot dogs by the hundred. In addition he 
had put the coffee urns in commission. 
Both were selling like hot cakes. 

By thus saving the day my son also had 
discovered a new and important source 
of income. The hot dog was with us to stay. 
It is now almost as much a staple as the 
peanut. 

On account of the popularity. of the hot 
tamale in the Southwest and in Mexico, 
efforts have been made to introduce it in 
the East. But it won’t go. The New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia or Washington fan 


simply looks at a tamale and u 
shakes his head. i 

“Gimme a hot dog with a 1 F 
tard,” he’ll say, “and a bottle of ss 

Now you may think that, in our 
scarum, care-free habit of eatin 
every thing between meals, quality 
figure. I could name you several! 
who went broke thinking that 

As a matter of fact our outdo 
the most particular fellow in the 
is very rarely that he voices a eo; 
but if any article—even the m 
spicuous—is not up to the mar. 
ticed almost immediately in the fa 
of sales. We feel it right away, | 

The hot-dog eater is an epicur 
highest type. If the mustard s 
lacking in kick or there should bel 
pleasant aftertaste to the frankfue 
quits for the day. His neighbors qt 

A few scattering bags of soggy rip 
and the peddlers feel the effect in a} 

To get a certain zest and snap to, 
dogs it has been necessary for us [ 
them made specially for our use, Th 
a little more expensive, but the di} 
in sales more than makes up for tha 
special snappy taste is really a prit 
investment. It is not at all uncom 
us to let men who live in fashionabhi 
have some of our hot dogs for th) 
tables. 

In America fashionable crowds 's 
different from any other when it ole 
suicidal eating, as our French chen; 
on calling it. On one occasion wea 
cater to a football gathering, saictg 
America’s one annual assemblage; 
ciety. The faces in the boxes were ts 
as those in the boxes at grand oper 

Our chef was all aflutter. I must) 
that we all were a little worked up i 
pectant. Just what to serve was q 
tion. All kinds of fancy salads werk: 
on the counters and the delicate san: 
were given an extra artistic touch, 

That night we found that soci 
gone to the hot dogs and peanutsh 
line and sinker. The fancy stuff 's 
joyed by our help. 

Before me, as I write, I have ami 
article by another dietitian who } 
the between-meals idea. 

Sibi we must have somethinnlh 
meals,’’ he says, “the one safe andi 
ing food is cool milk.” 

I’d like to see him make somebodd 
it. Even milkshakes went out is 
several years ago. 

o, I guess we’ll go right along ii 
our tealthe turning out the biggi 
finest men, winning all the athleticem 
yes, and winning the wars. 
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own as a dirigible in the patois 

‘the air, would do well, if he 

s peace of mind, not to get into an argument with an airplane enthusiast just 
‘varting as to the respective merits of airplanes and dirigibles. The airplane 
$3t, in his eagerness to convince everyone of the complete safety of airplane 
J2presents every other form of locomotion as being fraught with danger. The 
he tells you, showing the whites of his eyes in a nervous manner, is not 
thy. It is apt to explode or catch fire or something. Walking, too, he considers 
y dangerous, for a walker is more than likely to fall down a manhole or be bitten 
-or be struck by a golf ball. The only safe way to get anywhere, according to 
ine enthusiast, is to travel by plane. 

arly, a person about to make atrip in an airplane will be more at his ease mentally 
‘sn’t squabble with a dirigible expert over the comparative safety of dirigibles 
lanes. The dirigible enthusiast is positive that no method of travel is as safe as 
ible, and it consequently betomes his sacred duty to convince his audience that 
on who travels in any other manner is deliberately courting death. The horse 
1Zy, viewed by our ancestors as the absolute apex of conservative locomotion, is 
| as positively murderous by the lover of the dirigible, because of the constant 
fa runaway horse or of being struck by an automobile, a locomotive, a bolt of 
Zora falling house. He places the airplane in the-same dangerous class with the 
| d buggy. If it starts to fall there is nothing to hold it up. If he is reminded that 
e thing is true of suspension bridges, skyscrapers and stepladders he agrees 
and declares that a dirigible is safer than any of them. Usually he can produce 
, 0 prove his contentions, as can the airplane enthusiast. Consequently, the best 
hat one can pursue is to fly first and talk about it afterward. 

38 one has been frightened half to death by some particularly gloomy and fluent 
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ihe prospect of traveling in a dirigible causes no more rippling sensations along 
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the backbone than would the prospect 
of ensconcing oneself in a big steamship 
or settling down for ashort stay in a large 
hotel on the crest of a Swiss Alp. 

The trustfulness with which one regards a dirigible as a means of locomotion is 
probably due to its comforting size and to its well-known habit of staying in the air 
until it is hauled down by main force. R-34, the British dirigible that flew from England 
to America and back again in 1919, is longer than the twenty-thousand-ton steamship 
Minnesota or the sixteen-thousand-ton transatlantic liner Nieuw Amsterdam. In fact, 
there are only about twenty transatlantic liners afloat that are longer, and at least 
ninety so-called great liners are considerably shorter than the R-34. Skeptics and cynics 
may stand on the edges of the audience and announce loudly that the bigger they are 
the harder they fall. 

Such announcements do not alter the fact that size generally breeds confidence. 
And for years to come air travelers will feel more comfortable mentally when they climb 
aboard something that looms.over them like an impending thunderstorm than they will 
when they crawl into an airplane that looks no more imposing in midair than a couple 
of shingles. 

The airplane is as safe as the dirigible, but the dirigible looks safer. There will be 
accidents to both of them forever, just as there will always be accidents to automobiles, 
oil stoves, baby carriages and Sunday canoeists; but the person who refuses to travel on 
them because they’re unsafe should, to be consistent, refuse to walk down his ceilar stairs 
or stand on one leg to pull on his trousers. He is as apt to fall down and break his 
neck while engaged in eithet of the latter forms of endeavor as he is while traveling 
by plane or dirigible. 

Air travel, in addition to being safe, is more than likely to be dull and monotonous. 
In dirigible travel the dullness and monotony are accentuated by the sluggishness of the 
travelers’ imaginations. There is obviously nothing to worry about, so they are forced 
to occupy themselves by playing cards and dozing and eating and hoping that somebody 
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will create a diversion by getting seasick. 
The general effect is little more exciting than 
a summer hotel during a heavy rainstorm, 
when all the vacationists sit around together 
and look bored. 

Some time ago the United States Govern- 
ment purchased the dirigible Roma from the 
Italian Government. The Roma is a small 
ship as dirigibles go nowadays, for she is 
only four hundred ten feet long—only about 
as long as the battleship Maine, which 
started the Spanish-American War. She is, 
however, a semirigid dirigible, as distin- 
guished from Zeppelins and ships of the 
R-34 type, which are rigid dirigibles; and a 
small semirigid ship can lift as heavy a load 
as can a considerably larger rigid ship. 
Moreover, a semirigid dirigible can be built 
for less than half the amount that must be 
spent to build a rigid dirigible of the same 
size. If, therefore, they can be built suffi- 
ciently large and navigated as easily they 
ought to be more interesting to transatlantic 
and transpacific air lines than rigid dirigibles. 

The chief difference between a rigid and a 
semirigid is this: A rigid dirigible possesses 
a rigid framework of metal. A number of balloons are 
placed inside this framework, and when the balloons float 
upward they carry the framework with them. A semirigid 
is a number of balloons covered by an envelope of fabric. 
A rigid dirigible always keeps its shape; a semirigid must 
have air let into its envelope here and there during a flight 
so that it won’t lose its shape and possibly buckle in the 
middle. 

The Germans who have studied the dirigible question 
have always scoffed with loud guttural scoffings at the idea 
of semirigid dirigibles large enough to compete with Zeppe- 
lins. They claimed that nobody could build semirigids 
which were both large and practical. The Italians claimed 
that it could be done. There seems to be more potency to 
the Italians’ claims than to those of the Germans, for the 
Italians built the Roma, which is plenty large enough to 
compete with a Zeppelin. As to her practicality, I have 
traveled all day in her in company with fifty-three other 
people, and eaten a five-course dinner in her while cruising 
noisily above the Tyrrhenian Sea, and returned to the 
starting point on schedule time; and that ought to be 
sufficiently practical for anyone. 


A Look at the Roma Fore and Aft 


Nee only did the Italians confound the Germans by 
building and flying the Roma, which has a gas capacity 
of one million two hundred thousand cubic feet, but they are 
further confounding them by declaring that they can build 
and fly a semirigid dirigible with a gas capacity of three 
million five hundred thousand cubic feet. They have even 
started to do it, and if they are successful they will have an 
airship whose useful load will exceed that of any Zeppelin 
yet built or of any of the big British rigids. This article, 
however, is not intended to set forth the advantage of any 
one type of dirigible over any other type, but to give a 
plain and unvarnished account of a dirigible flight from 
the viewpoint of one who has never 
felt any particular craving to travel 
at a greater altitude than the top of 
a Fifth Avenue bus. 

After the American Government 
had purchased the Roma from the 
Italians the air service of the United 
States Army sent three officers and 
five noncommissioned officers to 
Rome to take delivery, as the tech- 
nical phrase has it, of the ship. The 
Americans were instructed in the 
mysteries of the craft, and then the 
Italian Government arranged, for 
the benefit of the Americans, a long 
demonstration flight from Rome 
down to Naples and back to Rome 
again. The exact date of the trip 
wasn’t announced until the last 
moment, for the Italians insisted on 
having perfect weather for it. They 
waited patiently for a day when the 
glaring baby blue of the Italian sky 
should be unmarred even by a cloud 
as small as a man’s hand, and when 
the waters of the Mediterranean 
should be unruffled by the smallest 
eapful of wind. The Americans 
couldn’t quite make up their minds 
whether the Italians were so careful 
because they wanted to be sure that 
all the passengers would enjoy the 
trip or because they didn’t wish to 
run the slightest risk of wrecking 
the ship in rough weather and losing 


The Roma Half:Way Out of Her Hangar. The Cockpit 
for the Navigators is Bisected by the Shadow of the 
The Four Smait Windows Just Forward of , 
the Cockpit are the Windows of the Passengers’ Cabin 


Hangar. 


the two hundred thousand dollars which the United States 
paid for it. ‘ 

At any rate, their patience was finally rewarded by 
weather reports which indicated that the next day would 
be cloudless and windless; and the next morning found a 
large concourse of air travelers gathered at the Ciampino 
aérodrome, which is a twenty-minute automobile ride 
south of Rome along the New Appian Way. The distinc- 
tion between new things and old things in Rome is a bit 
more delicate than in most parts of the world. The Appian 
Way proper is over twenty-two hundred years old, whereas 
the New Appian Way is only about nineteen hundred years 
old; so new that the corners have scarcely had time to 
become rounded, so to speak. An early morning automo- 
bile ride along the New Appian Way is particularly inter- 
esting to Americans because of the massive aqueducts of 
the Roman emperors, which parallel the road, and also 
because of the gayly painted wine carts which creep slowly 
into Rome from the outlying vineyard towns, followed on 
foot by drivers who take long and frequent pulls on pot- 
bellied bottles and sing hoarsely between pulls. Every 
small town in Italy produces its own more or less delicate 
and more or less delicious brand of wine. 

The Roma was housed in a huge hangar, which also 
housed one of the Zeppelins which Germany delivered to 
the Allies, as well as a very small semirigid dirigible. The 
Zeppelin was larger than the Roma, and her outlines were 
not so softly rounded; and the three enormous silver-gray 
ships, floating motionless in the dimness of the cavernous 
hangar, looked less like air transports than they did like 
gigantic father and mother air fish with their monstrous 
offspring nestled beside them. The Roma is shaped like a 
huge perfecto; and from stem to stern, along her underside, 


In the Cockpit of the Roma—Left to Right, Captain Mabry, Prince Wiggo of Denmark, and 
Mr. Johnson, Ambassador of the United States to Italy; Kenneth L. Roberts in the Background 
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runs a V-shaped structure of can 
looks like a keel. Inside this ke 
platforms for the crews who run tk 
the cockpit for the ship’s navigato! 
cabin for the passengers. Both 
and the cockpit are very small, ; 
the center of the ship. Forward 
cabin and backward from the cock. 
long, narrow, inclined walks, ey 
the extreme ends of the ship. They 
of the thinnest boards, and are ver 
but the crew scurries up and d 
constantly with the utmost nor 
If one falls from them there is n 
tween him and a vast expanse 0; 
except a thin wall of canvas. Yet 
effect of this thin canvas wall is so, 
frail women prance carelessly ; 
Roma’s narrow board walks when 
a mile in the air. 

If the canvas were rowed 
impossible to get the average 
on the board walks unless she a 
sandbagged. £ 

The ship has six forty-fiy 
horse-power Ansaldo motors, thr 
side. They stick out on each side of the canvas] 
propriate intervals, and my personal observation 
believe that two or three of them are usually on 
they are supposed to be running. However, 
can navigate—move forward and steer up ant 
from side to side—on only one motor. When all Ls 


five miles an hour. On long trips she travels o fi 
and is supposed to make about sixty miles an ho 
the motors stop she floats peacefully around 
have been repaired. It is her ability to do thi 
dirigible travel so much more popular than airp 
in certain circles. 


Tuning Up for the Voyage 


ies’ people seem to lose sight of the fact t 
dirigible gets into the air she would have g 
culty in getting down until she could locate ¢ 
willing helpers to pull her down. This might 
quite as disadvantageous as coming down too so 
Roman society was anxious to make flights in: 
en masse. Those who were unable to, because ( 
space, got quite bitter about it. From this it ea 
that a dirigible journey under normal conti 
aspects over which anyone can unduly exercise 
One of the great drawbacks about a ship like t 
is the fact that any government or company wh 
tains it is also obliged to maintain a small stand 
to handle it. When the doors of the Ciampino hai 
thrown open a nattily clad Italian officer blew a 
and one hundred sixty sturdy Italian enlisted mei 
in. These one hundred sixty men laid hold of rope 
side of the Roma and worked her slowly and care 
the bright sunlight. The English rigid dirigibles ar 
by the nose, so that the only formality connec 
getting them off on a flight is that of disconnectin; 
coupling. The British dirigi 
for example, is moored tot 
a lattice steel mast one hun 
in height, and has ridden a 
of forty-five and fifty miles 
Only two men are required | 
her, while eight are neede 
berth her on her return. © 
made two night flights fi 
mooring mast and back to 
But when the Roma come 
retirement every male in sig 
drop everything and wait 
Consequently it seems p 
appropriate to refer to the 


she. 4 
Having got her safely 
hangar, the crew tuned up 
gines for upwards of an hol 
everyone stood as close t 
possible and held on to hie 
sionally, as an engine got 
a hat would be torn from its 
grasp and whisked in ° 
direction of the Alps. . 
however, the tuning was 
and all passengers were 

aboard. The passenger 
large one, so large that ; 
passenger space on shipb 
crowded with distinguished 
that whenever one turned 
usually drove his elbow 
body’s stomach and w 
(Continued on Pa 
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stood before the long mirror fas- 
-her belt of brown leather and J 
jing the suit that was a shade or : Q 
+n horizon blue. The mirror had 

recently. The frame was only a strip of oak, 
was good; and good to Goldie’s eyes was the 
}red—a boyish figure, carried and dressed with 
jartness, a prettily poised head crowned with 
| r, a face nearer the round than the oval, but 
' yivid, with blue eyes under thinly arching 


> back—more than half a year—that face had 
> hair tortured into projecting puffs and curls, 
! ige on the cheeks and of carmine on the rather 
}t would be the period of selling tickets at the 
icture Palace and of chewing gum 
+certain aggressively susceptible men 
rant pleasure in taxing the elasticity 
) responsive old language. But the 
le—the Marigold C. 

| insurance agency at 

tHotel—was a self- 

bung woman, alertly aw 
/ nearly always slow it 
speech, quick to sense OM i J 
tone of the prosperous 
irked their expensive 
jpson Street and the 
e and themselves 
anely in the hotel 
/pped tea and studied 
japs. That lounge was 
ldnow. She liked the 
tables and the wide 
he gay chintzes. She 
lately to think that 
licker chairs and a val- 
“tains of chintz about 
» would improve this 
btroom of hers. 

sod aside the armless. 
cr and moved to the Y 
Jr eyes—she was fas- & 
h bracelet watch now— 
7 familiar prospect of 
z Avenue. It was eight 
He morning, and June. 
o| front yard—ill-kept, 
running wild and a 
ve of weeds around the 
‘bed, a picket or two 
fn the old-fashioned fence—was usually irritat- 
istinct for order. But she was barely aware of 
['tead she looked out under slightly knit brows 
oft maples that shaded the street. They were 
» turn vermilion, the maples, and to their color 
‘uth in Goldie’s veins responded keenly. 

’n door slammed below and her long-legged 
‘derson, strode out through the gate swinging 
s ool books on a strap. Goldie’s eyes followed 
ould hardly have opened one of those books. 
slack yard came faintly the shouts of the twins, 
é2n with yellow pigtails and thick legs. Shortly 
ungarian person in the kitchen would be push- 
f to school. It was one thing she did well. 

t in her pocket, drew out a much-folded note, 
tind read deliberately, two or three times, the 
Lssage: : 


il 


4 


jeep open the evenings of the eleventh and twelfth, 
Chat will be our only chance until next:‘month. I miss 
Vully. Just thinking of you brings me to life any 
ere. Odd, isn’t it! I’ve fought you, too, like the 
always lose. I don’t know the answer, but I recog- 
1en it hits me in the face. It must be your downright 
a)i that I feel so strongly —and your charm, of course. 
d{; seem to be something in facts. B. 


f led the note and glanced at the calendar of the 
versal Insurance Company that hung beside the 
e little old dresser of what used to be termed 
. To-day was the eleventh. The color was 
a cheeks; mounting into a hot flush. 

a A a moment longer at the maples. Then with 
P lecisiveness she moved over to the washstand 
mt the note in the soap dish. She stood again 
mirror; studied her face until the color had 
shen started downstairs. 

nh} dice called, ‘Goldie!’ 


I 


sitated on the top step, then went to the side 
ts. Green, fat, heavily querulous of face, 
ainst two pillows. 
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“Tell Sophie to bring my 
breakfast up here,’’ she said. 
Goldie inclined her head. “I 
don’t feel at all well this 
morning. One of my head- 
aches. And’’—as Goldie 
moved away she raised her 
voice—“I wish you’d call up 
the doctor.’’ Goldie stood, thinking, 
just outside the door. Crisply she 
asked, ‘‘ Will he come?” 

“Now, Goldie, do you think it’s 
exactly kind to bring up things like 
that when you can see I’m not well? 
There’s a—there’s a new one we 
might try—Doctor Hamming, I 
think it is—over on Filbert Avenue.” 

Goldie considered; finally agreed. 

She was closing the door when her mother added: ‘‘Tell 
Sophie I want some of that strawberry jam with my 
muffins.” 

On the stair landing Goldie dropped into the chair by 
the telephone. The morning sunlight came in gaudily 
through the half windows of crudely colored glass and lay 
in splashes of red and green and yellow on the lathe-turned 
banisters. She watched it, fingering the telephone book. 
Mamma clearly had never known what life was about. 
She had drifted down the years, her capacity for self-pity 
increased anew after the birth of each child. Goldie remem- 
bered distinctly the arrival of the twins. They had quite 
filled Mrs. Green’s universe. She hadn’t worked since, and 
papa had never complained; had j. -t kept more and more 
wearily at the everlasting treadmii. while the hair thinned 
off the top of his head, the narrow burnsides and the 
cropped mustache became grayer and the wrinkles deep- 
ened across his forehead and between his brows. He had 
no plan of campaign in the battle of life; no major strategy, 
orminor; hardly tacticseven. He had just fought on, grow- 
ing rapidly—of late—more irritable, less accessible. Some- 
times when Andy and the heedless twins were shoveling in 
enormous quantities of food he stared at them with a 


Well Have the 
All at Once. 


“Thought You Might as 
Truth 
Let’s Go 
Down totheGrillRoom’’ 


puzzled expression and nervously corrected 
their table manners. But it wasn’t the table 
manners. Goldie saw through that. Some- 
thing had to be done about families. 

She called up the new Doctor Hamming, and then said 
with a quiet little snap in her voice, ‘‘The bill is to be sent 
to me at my office. Marigold Green, Beach Hotel.’’ 

Briskly then, as usual, she went on downstairs. But at 
the dining-room door she stopped short and caught her 
breath. There sat papa, head on hand. She glanced at her 
watch. It was ten minutes pasteight. As far back as she 
could remember he had caught the 7:56 into Chicago; 
always every week day. Usually he went out through the 
front gate a few minutes ahead of Andy; thin, slightly 
bent, walking with a quick nervous stride. 

He looked up with a frown of self-consciousness that 
brought all Goldie’s reserve to the surface. He had hardly 
touched his breakfast. The two fried eggs and the strip of 
bacon lay cold on his plate, the coffee was but half drunk. 

Quietly Goldie seated herself and rang the hand bell. 
She said “‘Good morning, papa,’ much as usual. Her 
native tact restrained her from questioning. She knew 
that he looked up a second time, and picked up his fork 
and made a pretense of eating. Then Sophie brought in 
her eggs and coffee. t 

“Have you heard from Percy lately?’’ Mr. Green asked 
listlessly. 

For one brief moment Goldie stared at her father; then 
bent over her plate. Percy was her older brother. 

“No,” she replied in the smoothly quiet manner that 
was her youthful gift. ‘‘Haven’t you?” 
He wassilent. She sipped her coffee. 
When he did speak it was huskily. 

**T’ve had ”” He found some 

difficulty with this sentence; began 
again. ‘‘There’s a little mat- 
ter zh 

yy He glanced from the 
“kitchen door out to the hall 

and lowered his voice: ‘“‘I’ve 
had to meet a good many 
unexpected demands lately. 
I just noticed I’m out of cash 
this morning.” 
“Oh,” she broke in, “I 
, have plenty! I'll get my 
purse.” 
“T’d just as soon your mother didn’t hear,” he said; 
but she was already returning from the hall. 

“‘Here’s a ten—or more if you want it.” 

“Sh-h-h—please! That’s too much. A dollar orso’ll 
be enough. Just for lunch, and for the train—that is, 
just for the train and a little lunch.” 

This was getting on her nerves. She tossed the ten- 
dollar note on the table and turned again. 

“Aren’t you going to finish your breakfast, my 
dear?” he asked. 

“T’ve had plenty.” Increasingly of late she had 
felt impelled to rush out of this depressing house. 
Now the impulse was of commanding strength. “It’s 
time I got to my desk.” 


qr 


N THE back yard stood a portable garage that 

smelled of fresh paint and that housed a small, very 
new car of the model known as a sedan. The garage 
fittings were new as well; an oil container of steel, 
with a faucet; on a narrow workbench a row of tire 
tools, pliers, wrenches, neatly laid out, a bundle of 
snowy cotton waste, square tins of grease for cups and 
gears; hanging on the wall, an oiling chart. 

All of it, garage, car and equipment, she had bought out 
of her own earnings with a fine thrill of independence. 
Eagerly she had gone at the business of greasing and oiling, 
tightening body bolts, changing tires and adjusting the 
simple carburetor. It was still an experience of fresh mem- 
ory, all within the past five weeks. She was never happier" 
than when of an evening she could don those overalls and 
work like a boy with rubber hose and polishing chamois 
and wrench. 

The purchase had seemed reasonable. Her income was 
modestly growing. She paid her board weekly to papa, 
who accepted the money with a rather distressing self- 
consciousness. She knew that she could make money, for 
she had the great gift that is called personality. That was 
power, of course, over men. She could draw them and 
sway them. And she did; found a joy in exercising her 
gift without hesitation or scruple, with only a roughly 
spirited sense of fair give and take. 

Men should be able to look out for themselves. Most 
of them did; always excepting P. Heigham, the Percy of 
the conversation with papa. 
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Perce was an oddity; a little young man with small 
features and rather prim habits, always on some busy 
committee of the Y. M. C. A., a regular usher in church, 
concerned about the drink evil and the short skirts of the 
modern girl; a fearful little man, timid about life, with 
faith in repressive measures sweepingly applied, and 
always, everywhere possible, protecting his sister.’ 

For a moment, even now, she smiled faintly at the 
thought of Perce as her protector. She felt, in her keen 
sense of the savage battle of life, hundreds of years older 
than Perce. He knew nothing whatever about women. 
He used regularly to carry a box of chocolates in calling on 
that curious Slosson girl, in the old-fashioned manner. She 
sang for a time in the volunteer double quartet at the 
Second Church, and later filled in at the public library 
while Miss Henrietta Brown was traveling. And then she 
ran away to Mexico with an assistant cashier of the Eighth 
National Bank, in town, leaving Perce to his own bewil- 
dered thoughts. After that he sensitively let girls alone. 

But papa hadn’t heard from Perce lately. She swung 
open the doors that gave on the alley, and then stood with 
a pretty foot on the running board, trying to think this 
out. It meant, of course, that he had stopped sending his 
weekly money order. She had a small struggle at this 
point with her own strongly practical instinct, and with 
an almost irritating sense of responsibility. It was she who 
had decided that Perce needed a shaking up after his years 
of humdrum bookkeeping. How like papa he was—a regu- 
lar little old man!—and had used all her tricks of person- 
ality in persuading Mr. Hibbard, his employer, to send 
him out as asalesman. Perce didn’t know of that. He had 
been gone nearly four months now, ranging from St. Paul 
and Duluth southward through Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and even into Louisiana as far as 
Shreveport. 

It was momentarily intriguing to consider what experi- 
ences might have befallen the timid Perce during this long 
period of knocking about. There would have been shocks. 
No telling how they would affect him. Such a lot of them, 
and over such a long period of time) 

Finally Goldie, with an abrupt) setting of her slim 
shoulders, stepped up into the car/and drove away. Her 
quick youth was finding refuge in resentment. Hot words 
crowded to her lips and had to be fought back. 

“‘T can’t be expected to carry the whole family. It wasn’t 
me that brought the twins into the world, or Andy, or 
Perce. And this—it’s like a weight on me, dragging me 
down. May get my nerve—take all the pep out of me. 
It wouldn’t help, God knows, for me to quit work and do 
the cooking. And I’ve certainly got a right to this car. 
I guess I earned it!’’ And finally, to tell the whole truth— 
and not without a twinkle in the big eyes—this: ‘‘Dam’f 
I ever bring anybody into the world!”’ 

Then slowly the warm color rose again into her face. 
She felt it burning, and set her teeth and stared straight 
before the car as she drove through Simpson Street past 
the stores and the post office and the two banks and the 
office of the Weekly Voice of Sunbury—she advertised 
regularly in the Voice now— and on down to the hotel by 
the lake. 

She felt some small relief at the sight of the « enormous 
structure with its three wings, each six stories in height, 
radiating from a central tower, built of yellow brick, with 
roofs of red tiling. It stood over the old little frame and 
brick houses of Sunbury as boldly, if not so beautifully, as 
a great Gothic cathedral over some village in France. 
Perhaps it was in fact a monument to the actual faith of the 
new, amazingly prosperous America; aplace, strangely, of 
worship. 

3 ives 

ROM her glass-covered desk by the corner window— 

always clear, that desk; not a sheet of paper in sight; 
only the ink-and-pen stand, the telephone and the sloping 
standard of mahogany and glass that bore her name as 
local agent for the Motor Universal—Goldie commanded 
both the spacious lounge and the street outside. 

Here, within, flowing casually, sometimes noisily, always 
amusingly, in and out through the wide doors that gave 
on Simpson Street, moved the prosperous upper class of 
America; a financial and manufacturing and brokerage 
and salesmanship upper class; a really ruling class that 
toured on deep upholstery over costly rubber tires and 


‘ ordered lavish meals and scattered a great amount of small 


change among the hotel pages and at the news stand and 
in the barber shop downstairs. Groups of them gathered 
all day before the clerk’s desk at the further end of the 
room, or settled comfortably among the wicker tables, 
sipping tea or lemonade or ginger ale, and smoked ciga- 
rettes endlessly—arguing, now and then, the merits of their 
favorite brands—or drifted in and out of the still more 
spacious dining room, where fat columns of yellow marble 
supported a ceiling that was massive with mahogany 
beams and gilded panels. 

They came, these naively ruling folk, from te great city 
to the south and from other great and little cities beyond. 
They came because the hotel was here, and because they 
had automobiles and felt that they must go somewhere. 
They had appeared with the hotel and would pass with 


it—or with the last of the gasoline supply. The hotel, in 
its turn, was here because these rulers had automobiles and 
money to spend; money that they felt an ingenuous pride 
in spending conspicuously and largely. 

To these folk old Sunbury was a mere stopping place for 
luncheon or dinner or the night, a blue dot on the touring 
map, a nothing. They were by no means all that used to 
be implied by the term “‘gentlefolk’’—were, indeed, rarely 
that. The women too often spoke with badly placed 
voices; cackled or whined; and nearly all above a certain 
age ran to fat. The men were usually fat, too, and aggres- 
sively self-important; given to scolding the pages, or— 
worse—joking with them, and to talking around their 
cigars and to spending hours relaxed in the barber chairs 
having their faces steamed and massaged and their nails 
done by the girls down there. The mental interests of men 
and women alike were two—automobiles and drink. At 
least their talk was mainly confined to these two topics; 
with, in the case of the men, a third interest that was 
sometimes frank, oftener furtive—girls. 

Goldie’s keen eyes, as in midafternoon her work slack- 
ened, took in the familiar scene, and then wandered to the 
street outside her window, where stood the familiar double 
line of automobiles. They ran to-day, even more than com- 
mon, to special bodies made by experts in coach work and 
to the fittings known among the trade as refinements— 
bits of silver and nickel and glass fastened on here and 
there; oddly shaped mud guards designed to appear 
different; detached steps in place of running boards; 
tonneau wind shields, gay slip covers, extra mirrors and 
spotlights, smart leathern trunks strapped on behind, in 
the closed ears vases of cut glass for flowers, varnish glis- 
tening brightly over twenty to thirty coats of gay paint. 
Where did they all come from? And how did so many 
individuals contrive to carve so much prosperity out of 
the commonwealth? Every day they poured out from 
town along the Lake Drive. On Saturdays and Sundays 
the roadways were unbelievably crowded. They crawled 
in nearly unbroken lines northward and southward, park- 
ing for blocks about the hotel and making miserable the 
lives of the extra traffic officers and charging the air that 
blew in fresh and sweet off the great lake with the heavy 
odor of gasoline and with the subtler carbon monoxide. 

It was a new America, luxuriously pagan, given to jazz 
dancing and pocket flasks and continuous aimless motion. 
But it was the only America Goldie knew. She was but 
one little pagan of the swarming generation ground out 
through the vast machine of the public schools, presented 
with a ready-made civilization that had all but forgotten 
its own sources. Of mental background she, like most of 
the others, rulers and ruled, had next to none. The classics 
of earlier, other lands were hardly even names to her. 
Foreign countries were known only through the war, and 
didn’t matter. England was a place hated with a fiery 
bitterness by some of her schoolmates. The older, simpler 
America of Longfellow and Emerson and Louisa Alcott and 
even the now quite mythical Lincoln was dead and very 
nearly forgotten. It didn’t matter, either, This new land, 
of which she was a vital little citizen, borne carelessly, 
exuberantly along on a full mental and emotional tide of 
mechanical music and motion-picture virtues and villainies 
and saucy and snappy magazines, was all vividly of the 
careless and confused present. And she liked it; took it 
instinctively, without religion as without tradition, with- 
out fear or hesitancy, for what it was; met it with a clear 
hard head. 

Even the crude men that hung during so much of each 
day over her desk she tolerantly liked. She understood so 
clearly that they were but children of a larger growth. 
They were easy to handle so long as you didn’t drink or ride 
with them. They ran almost perfectly to type. She knew 
after one glance what each would say. They contributed 
definitely to the rather pleasant sensation of being in touch 
with actual life, out there in the main current, that had 
come to mean more than a little in Goldie’s swiftly expand- 
ing life. And she knew how to sell insurance to them. 

One of these men was sitting now on a corner of the 
desk—it was by this time past five, her closing hour, but 
she was waiting on. William P. Dittemann, nephew of 
former Mayor Dittemann, himself vice president of World- 
wide Motors, and married to that wealthy beauty, the 
former Mrs. Phil Vanderdam, of the North Side, New York 
and Paris. 

“Trying out a new car,” he was saying. ‘The bottle- 
green one across the street—no, the roadster. Runs like a 
breeze. At sixty-five you’d swear you weren’t going over 
forty.” 

‘Pretty lines,’ mused Goldie. 

“Neat, I'll say. Co se out, if you like, and I’ll drive you 
up the shore. Pick up a little dinner somewhere.” 

Goldie smiled vaguely, gazing past him now, watching 
the door. 

“You can go as far as you like,” he added. 

“That,” observed the girl, looking abruptly up at him 
and letting slip for the moment what might be termed her 
earlier manner, “has some of the earmarks of a wise 
crack.” 

“Well, you’re a wise kid.” 


““T’oo wise to be driven.” 
“H’m!” said he. And again, ‘H’m!”’ 
A slender man came in from the stree 
toward them, brushed away the page that r 
hand bag and walked briskly to the clerk’s de 
eyes followed his every movement. Then g 
color rising again, and looked down. ¥ 

“Well,” said Mr. Dittemann, “TI’ll toddlea 
ing doing here, I take it.” rm 

“Not a thing.” \ 

She must make a great effort to control tl 
color. Life seemed lately to be sweeping he 
familiar landmarks at an alarming speed, 
was the word. But the experience was thril 
It carried her, with momentary promises of jc 
this family business. 7 

At heart she was fatalistic about it. There 
life of any vigorous person, deep and swift ev 
negotiated. She knew all that; knew that 
strike some sort of terms with actual living, 
girls she knew—the girls, that is, who had job) 
who had tasted the comfort of financial indep 
knew the world—recognized an occasional clar 
affair, more or less serious, as within the ran 
human experience. They talked freely oncial 
matters. 

Certainly she didn’t want to marry—not | 
not for years. She firmly intended to make 
keep free. Her one fear was that she might 
Indeed, something startlingly like that age-c 
seemed almost to be happening to her righi 
closed her eyes, breathed quietly and deeply. 
mustn’t flush like this. It wouldn’t do to ]; 
poise that had seemed her peculiar gift. It we 
let any man—even this man—think her in loy 

He moved over among the tables to speak 
there. Her eyes swiftly followed. She want 
sure it wasa man. She fairly caught herself 
wondered, with a momentary bitterness that 
if she could already have come down to that s Sor 
jealousy. It seemed incredible, yet 

And now he was approaching her desk, 
rather than saw him. She was trembling absu 
was going to be some difficulty about lookii 
clasped her hands tightly in her lap. And n 
over her, a tall man, not very young; a man 
lines in his face and with deep-set eyes th 
wrinkles about them and that at times = | 
patient. 

“Ts it all right about dinner?”’ he asked qu 

It had been his speech that attracted her | 
soft r’s and the pleasantly modulated voie 
beginning of the acquaintance her own § 
changed. She knew that. She had even 
abridged Webster and hidden it in a bure 
home. Often she looked up words he had so ea 

She inclined her head. 

“TI couldn’t stand it,” said he. He was fi 
telephone standard. He had strong | hands. “I 
to be over in Indiana on business.’ 

“Ts that safe?” a 

“Perhaps not. But I couldn’t stand it.” | 

This wouldn’t do—not right here in the low 

“Listen!” said she. “I'll put my car in the 
and walk a block or two up the Lake Drive. Y 
me up there.” 

Along the drive she loitered, ten minut 
gazing out over the lake that was strea 
slanting sunlight in yellows, greens and blues, mi 
back at the automobiles that rolled endlessly 1 
south. 

There was his! Not one of the gay roads 
seven-passenger touring car of a good make. A 
You could tell. And here stood she, the some 
pressible Goldie Green, meekly waiting. She] 
detail of that car—the bore of the cylinders ir 
inches, the number of the motor, for the acqua 
begun with an insurance policy. 

He swung in by the curb. Silently she slg pe 
him, and they sped northward. 


Vv 


HEY drove for dinner to a remote road hi 
miles inland and not far from the Wisconsin 
was less chance of being seen by sequaiats nc 
at the shore resorts. 
Goldie found herself pausing at thes 
screened-in porch and swiftly surveying ther bye 
She caught herself at it, and colored yet aga 
noted that same slyly demure pausing and. O 
part of other girls and women at various 
houses that lined the better known autom 
It meant, of course, that they were: with xe) 
husbands, or without their own. 3 
The forthright quality in Goldie’s nature 
furtive note. Still it seemed to be a part 0 
drift. Of late she had taken to reassuring her 
heatedly with the assertion that you had to 


| 
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to meet the hypocrisy of the Anglo-Saxon 
ll had talked this way once or twice, and with 
lt to be sincerity. Certainly you had to live 
snehow, be honest with your heart. 
éthe way Will marched straight in among the 
1 wasn’t afraid of them. His only thought 
die to protect others—his others and herself— 
{abby tongues of a prurient world. She wished 
rings wouldn’t keep on demanding attention. 
Jw she had fought him, as he had fought her. 
e had given him up a score of times. Yet here 
lurtively meeting again; adventuring again the 
| ts; touched with a warmth that was rather 
; that did seem to have sincerity and dignity 
| in it. 
» the devil of trying to make up your mind. 
} be sitting through a leisurely dinner, the sort 
«perfectly how to order—she had learned much 
} with amenu card—their hearts reaching subtly 
Fi each, with glances and covered smiles and 
Jessary little broken sentences. It couldn’t be 
{at she flushed and trembled, or his that he had 
avain. She couldn’t look ahead. It was rather 
lively girl as Goldie could have grown up among 
{rained young folk of the town without passing 
stain experiences with.the opposite sex, men as 
1. But always until now she had controlled the 
A vigorous mental health had always made 
But this was different. It always came down 
| Sooner, perhaps, than she dared believe she 
ishe had been awakened to a new world of ex- 
\ll that would simply have to be taken as it 
,. It would be, after all, life; and you couldn’t 
4-not very well. Most folks didn’t try to nowa- 
(vas oddly close to tears. She couldn’t give him 
41e felt now. She wanted to get away from these 
(he people. His deep patient eyes were on her 
«ad to lower hers. She wanted to be in the car 
iver by the dark lake, his arm about her. 
Jere by the lake—she asked soberly, “‘Where 
nily?”’ 
. still in the East. I have to go for them next 
jt a puzzle it is, this little matter of living!” 
E38 sentence of Elsie Whitaker’s was racing 
i around in her brain. Elsie had a good job with 
oal and Iron and knew her way about. She 
‘in a demurely brunet way, with bright eyes 


ie 
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and softly pleasant manners and with a wide acquaintance 
among men who owned good automobiles. She had said: 
“Play with these men, use them, but don’t let yourself 
fall in love with them. Tears you all up. Remember, if it 
ever comes to ashow-down, the wifejust about alwayswins.”’ 

The wife just about always wins! 

It was impossible to think clearly, of course, with her 
temple against his cheek and his hands infolding hers. A 
confusing fact about these misgivings was that no matter 
how sharply at times they drove her away from him, al- 
ways, after only a few days of separation, they gave place 
in her thoughts to glowing memories, and a warm, strong 
need of him. That again was the devil of it. 

“will ——”’ 

“Yes, dear?’ ' 

“T want you to drive me back.” He was silent. She 
added inadequately, ‘I don’t want to be out late.” 

He hadn’t looked for this, of course. She was disap- 


- pointing him, and she was sorry. For she knew that he 


drew deeply from her; that through the mysterious chem- 
istry of what is called vaguely love her fresh young 
womanhood quickened his tired soul. He had spoken 
beautifully of this revitalizing process. And she longed 
to mother him. It was so plain that he, like papa, had been 
for years on the treadmill. How on earth could people 
expect to harness emotion permanently like that—make 
a work horse of it? It seemed to be the American idea, and 
it didn’t seem to work. 

Without a word he released her, started the car and 
headed south. He would do that. He had never for a 
moment taken the advantage. It had been a comradeship 
from the beginning, never a pursuit. As they rode along 
now she felt tenderly, sensitively near him. She snuggled 
close, slipped an arm within his and rested her cheek 
against his shoulder; even let the tears come—he couldn’t 
see them. 

“Well,” she murmured—they were drawing rapidly 
nearer the outskirts of Sunbury—‘“‘I’ve simply got to 
think.” 

“Of course, dear.” 

“We can’t drift this way.” 

“Tt’s tearing us to pieces, of course.’’ He slowed the 
ear. ‘I sometimes wonder if we’re not just four-flushing, 
both of us.” 

“T know. I’ve thought of all that too. But I’ve got to 
think. I’ve got to!” 

“But meantime we’re drifting straight on. 
admit the facts?” 


Why not 


“Of course, I know myself well enough. I’d rather act 
deliberately than go on like this. I’m not ordinarily weak.” 

“No, you’re not. It’s serious business.” 

“Will’”’—she withdrew her arm, straightened up— 
“vou’re right enough. Let’s decide.”” He waited. “Not 
now. I can’t. You're steering straight into that tree, 
Will! Give me one more day. Until to-morrow night.” 

““We can meet at the same place—on the Drive, 5:30.” 

“No, it’s getting too serious to take those chances, and 
we’d better not have dinner together. Listen! I'll walk 
up to the corner beyond the Arts Building, say, at 7:30 
sharp. Nobody’!Isee us there, and it’ll be dark. I’m going 
to play fair, Will. I won’t tease you, and I can’t go on 
torturing myself. Stop over there under the tree. We'll 
settle it. We’ll either go on or quit.” 

“T wonder if we can quit.” 

“T don’t know. I can’t talk any more to-night, Will. 
I’m tired. Good night, dear.” 

She slipped out of the car quickly before he could 
kiss her, and for a moment looked soberly up at him; 
then hurried over toward the hotel garage. 


vi 


(ROUGE tossed and dreamed that night. At the desk 
during the forenoon she repeatedly told herself that 
she was painstakingly thinking it out; but.the currents 
were growing stronger. She felt that. Even were she to 
decide through an effort of will against him it was a ques- 
tion whether she could, once they were together, hold the 
attitude. Life had taken on a new warm coloring. 

She found herself glancing over now and again at May 
Wilson, the news-stand girl, softly wondering if the appar- 
ently sensible May had ever lived through an hour of wild 
beauty, and then questioning whether she herself exhibited 
outwardly the glow that now illuminated heart and brain. 
It seemed as if they must have perceived it—May and the 
clerk over there, and the guests that began crowding in 
toward noon. She even fancied that the pages were ob- 
serving her closely. When the deep-toned chime in the big 
clock by the dining-room door struck ten she fell to musing 
about Will; closing her eyes and trying to recall his 
image to the inner vision; trying to imagine what he 
might be doing, picture him at it. He would be dignified 
in his office. It would be interesting to know whether his 
secretary was pretty. She hadn’t before thought of that. 
At eleven and twelve she tried again, and at two. It was 
pleasant to hold him imaginatively near. 

(Continued om Page 44) 


It Had Been a Comradeship From the Beginning, Never a Pursuit 
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T WAS the moon of the 
if fisherman, and spring- 

time was merging very 
gently into summer. In 
shady spots, such as the dis- 
ciples of Izaak Walton love, speckled beauties were rising 
to filmy lures. The sun was just tipping the trees and the 
haze of morning still hung upon the waters. Ideal, you 
will say. ‘Well, it was! And as I plied my rod the silence 
was unbroken, save above me on the narrow road that 
wound its way down the mountain side came the hoof beat 
of a horse advancing at a trot. Most travelers through 
this sparsely settled district were mounted, but this horse 
was attached to a vehicle. The rattle of wheels on the 
rocky pathway evidenced that fact. 

I did not have long to wait until the vehicle rounded the 
bend and jogging at a swift pace down the little stretch of 
roadway that followed the creek for a few hundred yards 
came to the ford. Here the driver waited until he had 
reached the center of the stream and then drew rein. 

“Take a drink, Sister Jane, an’ cool your tootsies,” he 
enjoined as the mare buried her nose deep in the clear 
swirling water. 

Evidently he had not observed me yet, because he 
pulled his broad-brimmed white hat down over his eyes, 
drew forth a newspaper from underneath the cushion of 
the seat, opened it and settled down to read. 

Intent upon watching the newcomer, I forgot my sur- 
roundings for the moment, and the first thing I knew my 
foot slipped on a moss-covered stone and I went headlong 
into the stream. After this misadventure I was wringing 
the water out of my clothes as best I could and had almost 
forgotten anyone was present to withess my mishap, when 
the voice of the stranger broke upon my ear. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The Philosophy of Happy Hamlin 


“()H, IT’S you, is it?” he drawled. “I thought it was 
some Hard-shell trainin’ for the total immersion 
stakes. It’s a good thing it’s June instead of January.” 

There was something in that voice that I recognized. 
I looked again and realized I had been addressed by my 
sometime friend Happy Hamlin of the circus. 

“What brings 
you here?’’ [ 
queried. “‘Whoin 
the world would 
have thought of 
meeting you away 
up in the moun- 
tains? Have you 
left the circus 
business?” 

Mr. Hamlin 
straightened 
around in the ae 
buggy. It was not 
his custom to 
answer questions 
direct. 

“Are they bitin’ 
pretty good?” he 
parried. 

“They'll take 
anything from a 
hunk of soap to a 
soldier button,’”’ I 
responded. 

“Ah,” breathed Mr. Hamlin with 
a long-drawn sigh of appreciation, 
“it’s a pretty likely spot. I might 
of knowed that some wise guy 
would’ve gumshoed in here. Wait 
a minute! I always carry a old fish stick myself.” 

He picked up the reins, guided his mare to my 
side of the creek and left her to graze upon the lush 
grass that covered the bank, then dug deep under 
the seat of the buggy. In a few seconds he drew 
forth a rod case, and with the air of a connoisseur 
jointed together a work of art in split bamboo and 
lancewood. 

“T’m a good deal like the feller that couldn’t get drunk 
unless his licker was served on a silver tray, dolled up with 
cut glass an’ other fixin’s,” he explained as he cast his eye 
appraisingly along its slender length. “When I go fishin’ 
I’m what you might call a epicure. Everythin’ has got to 
be right. Say, lookahere! Lamp this fly! Talk to me an’ 
tell me somethin’. Did you ever see the beat-of it? Them 
feathers is from a woodcock’s wing. When you couple it 
to a silk line it’s like feedin’ candy to a girl or walkin’ 
down Broadway countin’ your bank roll in plain sight of 
the populace. I calls it the Come-on King. Never fails. 


lL. B. Yates 


If there’s a fish in the whole 
surroundin’ territory he’s 
yours.” 

I wanted to ask Mr. Ham- 
lin the why of his advent, 

but refrained. That would all come in good time. 
“IT make all my own fishin’ tackle,”’ he explained 
as he deftly made his first cast, guiding the slen- 
der line with all the artistry of an old master. 

The fly lit in a little pocket of calm waters 
just on the edge of the swirling stream. Almost 
instantaneously there was a silver flash as a 
speckled beauty struck and leaped high in the 
air. Calmly and deliberately Mr. Hamlin played 
his fish. His angling was entirely divested of the 
haste or excitement which usually denotes the 
amateur. 

“Fishin’ is a good deal like everythin’ else in this 
world,”’ he philosophized as he reeled in some of the 
slack line. “‘Some folks can’t wait. Whenever they see 
a dollar in sight they’ve got to grab it, an’ so lose the 
capital prize. The minute a fish strikes some folks want 
to throw him clean over their heads onto the bank, an’ 
nine times out of ten Mister Fish bids ’em good-by.” 

I watched with interest as Mr. Hamlin landed his catch 
in the most approved style, and waited until he had un- 
jointed his rod and returned it to the case. 

“T wouldn’t want nothin’ better than to stay here all 
day,’’ he exclaimed, “but I got to be hikin’ on. That’s the 
worst of the circus business. She moves every day, an’ if 
the swift-footed Mercury in front goes to sleep the show is 
liable to get ahead of him instead of him ahead of the 
show. 

“But say,” he continued, “you're all wet! Better jump 
into this rig an’ ride over to Manville with me. Stoppin’ 
there, I suppose.” 

I told Mr. Hamlin that I was, and hastened to take ad- 
vantage of his hospitable offer. 

“T didn’t know that circuses visited out-of-the-way 
localities like this,’ I hazarded as we jogged along. “When 
I last saw you you were with a big railroad show.” 

“Quit the rails and went to hittin’ the grit last season,” 
explained my circus friend. 

“Yes?” Lassented, not a littlepuzzled. 

“T can see that you don’t get me, 
brother,’ vouchsafed Mr. Hamlin. 
“That’s what we call attractions which 
travels out in the jungles in horse-drawn 
vehicles. Some folks calls ’em hit-the- 
grit caravans an’ others of the 
profession seem to favor mud 
shows for a title. But they all 
come under the general headin’ 
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We Found Out Afterward 
That it Was the Canvas 
Man’s Home Town, an’ 
This Was an Old Maid 
He'd Been Tryin’ to Marry 


of wagon shows. Just now I’m twenty-four 
of the mighty Hillard & Hankins Circus, 
Menagerie and Hippodrome.” 

“Oh,” said I, “I think that’s the show I sa 
boro last week.” ‘ 

“Ah,” breathed my companion with sude 
“was we doin’ any business?”’ 

“T went to the night show,” I evaded. 
was a big crowd in the afternoon.” 

“T’ll gamble there wasn’t a corporal’s guar 
Mr. Hamlin with absolute conviction. “TI t ) 
man that we wouldn’t get horse feed at that ta 
to him, ‘Govy’nor, if you was to talk to the 
anythin’ but hogs and hominy they’d have 
for spreadin’ sedition.’ But, you know, when h 
neck he’s off to the races.” 7 
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A Strictly Moral Show — 


> 
£46 APPY,’ says he, ‘I like you, but some 
make my head ache. You think, I supp 
oughter play a summer engagement on a 4 
block and a half from Broadway. Folks is al 
wherever you finds ’em.’ f 
“*Mebbo so, gov’nor,’ says I. ‘That’s nf 
you must remember it ain’t like it was in th 
when we was carryin’ somethin’, an’ if we got 
on the lot we didn’t give a hoot whether they 
near the ticket wagon or not. No, sir-ree! If ye 
play a hick hamlet like that you’ll have to’ 
the clock.’” a, 
“T thought you carried a good many #l 
with the show,’’ I interrogated. , 
“ Nothin’ stronger thi 
from the pastor of the I 
tist Church back home, 
Mr. Hamlin solemnly. 
“T don’t quite get yo 
sisted. | 
“That’s funny,” resp¢ 
Hamlin. “Iwas talkin’ 
.dinary English. But y 
a good many of then 
You can cackle half age 
think you’ve made 
plain as the Book of 
but when you get all ’ 
guy intimates that he 
what you’ve been talki 
“T guess my educatior 
sadly neglected,”’ I ap 
“Well,” resumed 
man, somewhat moll 
must be the how of 1 
say that we don’t 


jne’d advertise for the owner in the local paper. 
ighed Mr. Hamlin, “them was the days! Chicken 
#ity-one times a week.” 

Hyanion took from his waistcoat pocket a fat, 
yn-faced gold watch and regarded it almost 


| yat a pretty good kind of a old clock,” he vol- 
jminiscently. ‘‘Carried her for close to twenty- 
five years, an’ she ain’t 
never saw the inside of 
a watch hospital yet. 
The guy that bought 
her in the first place 
must ’a’ weeded his 
' bank roll some.” 


lend the Neck an’ One Front 
len He Put Spurs to His Cayuse 


5 it secondhand or traded for it?” 

't do neither,” retorted Mr. Hamlin. “Good 
|, I’m talkin’ about twenty-five years ago! That 
2a gift—a tribute, as you might say.” 


r, that watch was give to me by the gov’nor 
k first season I joined out. When the blow-off 
the band had played Home, Sweet Home, the 
‘ze calls me into the wagon. 

‘0 he, ‘you bin a pretty good boy, an’ you’re 
» the profession. I’ve had my eye on you, an’ 
al trouper. 

8 he, ‘help 

! 
ointed to 
er buckets 
‘the corner. 
just full of 
‘verythin’ 
aeap silver 
/ a split- 
ner.” 
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i the kinks 
of yer fin- 
Ip yourself, 
says he. 
re you pick 
1 one.’ 
roung in the 
,an’ wasn’t 
». ‘Why,’ 
never seen 
kets full of 
efore!’ 
says the old 
guess you — 
Hap. It’s 


ful how 
nded folks 
‘ome to the 
here’s more 


‘falls out of 


““Hardly ever,’ says the old man, shakin’ his head 
solemn. ‘Sometimes a citizen makes a squawk, but it 
ain’t often. The boys that finds ’em turns ’em in to the 
wagon, an’ we carry ’em until the end of the season.’ 

** An’ what do you do with ’em?’ I inquires. 

“The old man rubbed his chin kind of reflective-like. 
‘Well,’ he drawls, ‘I put ’em to some good use. Mostly 
I sells ’em and dedicates the proceeds to the home mis- 
sions.’” 

Mr. Hamlin chuckled. “You know,” he said half apolo- 
getically, “I was with that show two seasons before I knew 
that the old man had been stringin’ me. Say, in his quiet 
way he was a comedian.” 

“What class of town is, as a general rule, the most 
profitable for an attraction of your kind, Mr. Hamlin?” 
I interrogated. 

“The next town,” responded the oracle of the circus 
promptly. “If it wasn’t that there was always a next 
town to alibi on there wouldn’t be no such thing as what 
the highbrows calls the itinerant showman. It don’t 
matter how bad business is, or whether the canvas is 
full of holes or the treasure chest full of nothin’ in 
particular. They always think that they’re goin’ to 
do business at the next stand. That’s the gospel of the 
circus, and mainly the reason why half of ’em spend 
all winter diggin’ up a bank roll so’s they can follow 
the birds just as soon as snow melts.” 

“‘A queer philosophy,” I ventured. 

“Nothin’ queer a-tall about it,’’ returned Mr. Ham- 
lin. “There are just two kinds of people in this world— 
sure-thing players and gamblers. But once you get a 
guy interested in the circus game, he’s inoculated with 
a malady which there ain’t no antidote for. If he ain’t 
got sand in his sugar and sawdust in his soup he figures 
there’s somethin’ wrong with the commissary depart- 
ment.” . 

“T’ve always been curious to know how you hap- 
pened to get into the circus business.” 

“‘Hiverybody asks the circus man that question,’’ he 
replied. “I was waitin’ for you to spring it. You see, 
I don’t come of circus folks. Most of ’em was born 
in it, an’ their fathers an’ mothers have been connected 
with the big top insome capacity for many generations; 
but I got in by accident, you might say.” 

“ec Yes? ” 

“Yes, sir. When I was about fourteen a little old wagon 
show come to town, an’ I made a date with a girl who lived 
next door to take her. On the way out to the grounds J 
lost the only dollar I had through a hole in my britches 
pocket. Gee! I didn’t know what to do. I discovered my 
loss when we was about halfway there. 

“But I was always a believer. I knowed somethin’ 
would turn up, only I couldn’t figger just how, so I kept 


“Well, They Hauled Me Before the Boss of the Show an’ Told Him Thetr Tale of Woe”’ 
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walkin’ along, talkin’ foolishness till we got to the lot 
Luckily we was early, so I didn’t have to buy the tickets 
right away. 

“Well, I stalled around an’ finally we come to where a 
lot of men was standin’ around a little table gamblin’. 
I didn’t understand what game they were playin’ then, 
but now I know it was chuck-a-luck. Some of the players 
was winnin’ an’ some was losin’, an’ a man was standin’ 
behind the table with a big pile of money in front of him. 
Whenever anybody won he’d shove the money across to 
him an’ rake in the losin’s. 

“*Tt’s the old army game, my friends,’ he would bleat. 
‘Twenty can play it as well as one. Get your bets down! 
All ready! Let ’er go again, Bill!’ He kept talkin’ all the 
time, but I noticed every once in a while he’d say, ‘Put in 
the old iron, Bill! Now is the time, Bill! Put in the old 
iron!’ An’ whenever he said that, the feller he called Bill 
would pass around at the back of the crowd and pull some 
one of the players’ coat tails. Then the feller would pass 
his hand back without turnin’ from the table an’ it’d be 
full of money. You see, he was a capper for the game. 
But they wouldn’t trust him after he’d made a winnin’, so 
when one of the cappers got the coin the big man would 
say, ‘Put in the iron, Bill,’ an’ that was the office for him 
to go round behind an’ get the money back. So he’d just 
pull the feller’s coat tail an’ the capper’d slip it to him 
without turnin’ his head.” 


Hauled Up Before the Boss 


“TN THE old days we used to call Billthe cleaner. Well, 

I watched the performance for a while, an’ it struck me 
that it was about as easy a way to get money as J knew. 
So I waited until I seen one of the cappers win about forty 
dollars, an’ sneaked up before Bill could get around an’ 
pulled his coat tails. He put his hand back of him, of 
course, without turnin’ his head, an’ I copped the kale 
an’ beat it. Say, that gal of mine and me took in that old 
show from the front door to the cook tent. 

“Believe me, there was one holler when them wise guys 
found out that some outsider had looted the joint, an’ at 
first no one ever suspected that I had any hand in it. 
But I guess I got to spendin’ that money too brash, an’ a 
Sherlock Holmes they had with th’ outfit rounded me up. 
When they asked me where I got all that money I didn’t 
have no alibi on tap, so I come clean an’ told ’em. 

“Well, they hauled me before the boss of the show an’ 
told him their tale of woe. Here was me, a little bit of a 
towhead shaver, one arm loaded with sacks of pop corn 
an’ candy, an’ that little wisp of a girl I brought with me 
hangin’ onto the other! 

“The boss was a reg’lar human bein’, an’ instead of 
bein’ mad as I thought he’d be, an’ raisin’ merry hell, he 
just give them gam- 
blers the ha-ha for 
lettin’ themselves be 
gypped by a infant 
in arms an’ allowed it 
were the biggest joke 
he had heard since the 
last deep snow. 

“Then he talked to 
me until I had told 
him all my story— 
about how I had lost 
the money an’ had to 
get some more some- 
wheres. I guess he 
must of took quite a 
faney to me, because 
he told me that when- 
ever I wanted to join 
out with the circus 
to let him know. I 
didn’t need no second 
invitation. I climbed 
out of the winder that 
night an’ joined the 
circus in the next 
town. I’vebeen goin’ 
ever since. 

“Tt wasn’t no per- 
ticular bed of roses, 
either,” resumed Mr. 
Hamlin, after a few 
moments’ reflective 
silence, “because a 
mud show is never a 
palace on wheels. 
The reg’lar perform- 
ers either go ahead in 
light wagons to the 
town they are goin’ 
to play the next day, 
after the night per- 
formance is over, an’ 

(Continued on 
Page 92) 
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since Freddy Le Fay’s bill had 

been paid, and Miss Nellie 
Blair was worried. She had writ- 
ten to Freddy’s mother repeatedly, but there had been no 
answer. 

“It’s all your own fault, sister. You should never have 
taken Freddy,’’ Miss Eva said sharply. ‘‘I told you so at 
the time, when I saw his mother’s hair. And of course 
Le Fay is not her real name. It looks to me like a clear 
case of desertion.” 

“T can’t believe it. 
Miss Nellie. 

“Oh, a girl like that!’’ Miss Eva sniffed. 
never have consented.” 

“Well, the poor thing was so worried, and if it meant 
saving a child from a dreadful life e 

“There are other schools more suitable.” 

“But, sister, she seemed to have her heart set on ours. 
She begged me to make a little gentleman out of him.” 

“As if you could ever do that!” 

“Why not?’’ asked Mary, their niece. 

“That dreadful child!” 

“Freddy isn’t dreadful!’’ cried Mary hotly. 

“With that atrocious slang! Won’t eat his oatmeal! 
And he’s such a queer child—queer! So pale, never 
laughs, doesn’t like anyone. 
Why should you take up for 
him? He doesn’t even like 
you. Hates me, I suppose.” 

“Tt’s because 
we are so differ- 
ent from the 
women he has 


|: HAD been over two months 


She seemed so devoted,” faltered 


“You should 


known,’’ said 
Mary. 
“T should 


hope so! Well, 
sister, what are 
you going to do 
about it?”’ 

“T don’t know 
what to do,’’ 
sighed Miss Nel- 
lie. “‘He hasn’t 
any other rela- 
tives as far as I 
know. And the 
summer coming 
on, what shall 
we do?” 

“Nothing for it but to send him to an orphan- 
age if she doesn’t write soon,” said Miss Eva. 

“Oh, auntie, you wouldn’t!”’ 

“Why not? How can we afford to give children free 
board and education?” 

“Tt’s only one child.” 

“Tt would soon be a dozen, if we once started it.” 

“Tl wait another month,” said Miss Nellie, ‘‘and then, 
really, something will have to be done.”’ 

The girl looked out of the window. 

“There he is now,” she said, “sitting on the stone wall 
at the end of the garden. It’s his favorite spot.’ 

“What on earth he wants to sit there for—away from all 
the other children! He never plays. Look at him! Just 
sitting there—not moving. How stupid!” exclaimed Miss 
Eva impatiently. 

“T do declare, I believe he’s fallen asleep,’’ 
Nellie. 

Freddy was not asleep. He had only to close his eyes 
and it would all come back to him. Memories that he 
could not put into words, sensations without definite 
thought, crowded in upon him. The smell—the thick 
smell of grease paint, choking powder, dust, gas, old walls, 
bodies and breath, and sharp perfume; the sickening, 
delicious, stale, enchanting, never-to-be-forgotten odor of 
the theater; the nerves’ sudden tension at the ery of 
“Ov-a-chure”; their tingling as the jaded music blares; 
the lift of the heart as the curtain rises; the catch in the 
throat as Florette runs on to do her turn. 


said Miss 


Florette was a performer on the trapeze in vaudeville. 
Her figure was perfect from the strenuous daily exercise. 
She was small, young and a shade too blond. First she 
appeared in a sort of blue evening dress, except that it was 
shorter even than a débutante’s. She ran out quickly from 
the wings, bowed excessively, smiled appealingly, and 
skipping over to the trapeze seized the two ing rings that 
hung from ropes. Lifting her own weight by the strength 
in her slender wrists, she flung her legs upward and hooked 
her knees into the rings. Then hanging head downward 
she swung back and forth; flung herself upright again, sat 
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and swung; climbed to the topmost bar of the trapeze and 
hung down again. Her partner ran on and repeated her 
monkeylike maneuvers. Then Florette held his hands 
while he swung upside down; he held Florette while she 
swung upside down. They turned head over heels, over 
and over each other, up and down, catching and slipping, 
and adjusting their balance, in time to gay tunes. 

Sometimes the audience clapped. Sometimes they were 
too familiar with their kind of flirtation with death to clap. 
Then Florette and her partner would invent something a 
little more daring. They would learn to balance themselves 
on chairs tilted on two legs on the trapeze, or Florette 
would hang by only one hand, or she would support her 
partner by a strap held in her teeth. Sometimes Florette’s 
risks were great enough to thrill the audience with the 
thought of death. 

The thought of a slip, broken bones, delighted the safe 
people in comfortable chairs. They laughed. Florette 
laughed, too, for Freddy was waiting in the wings. 

There were mothers in the audience who cooked and 
mended, swept and dusted, ran up and down innumerable 
stairs, washed greasy dishes, wore ugly house dresses, 
slaved and scolded and got chapped hands, all for their 
children. Florette, always dainty and pretty, had nothing 
to do but airily, gracefully swing, and smile. Other 
mothers spent their lives for their little boys. Florette 
only risked hers twice a day. 

While the partner played an accordion Florette ran out 
for her quick change. Freddy was waiting, with her dress 
hung over a chair. He flew to meet her. His eager, 
nimble fingers unfastened the blue frock. He slipped the 
next costume over her head without mussing a single 
beloved blond hair. The second costume was a tight- 
fitting silver bodice with a fluff of green skirt underneath. 
Freddy had it fastened up in a twinkling. Florette ran out 
again and pulled herself up into the trapeze. 

While Florette went through the second part of her act 
Freddy: folded up the blue costume and trudged upstairs 
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with it. Florette’s 
was usually up f 
Freddy put the blu 


hae 


this confection. He 
screen for Florette 
on the trousers, and 
not many little bo 
mamma who could le 
in them. 

Florette skipped o 
finished her act by 
out, over the audiene 
forth, faster and f. 
and farther out, until 
if she were going to f 
into the lap of some 
gentleman in the thir 
wife invariably mu 
thing about 
Florette’s pr 
legs flashed 
The mus 
louder, ende 


upright, 
hands, the ¢ 
and the | 
hussy ran 
dressing ro 
little son 


wrinkles, 
place and 


He found her 
towel, all cakec 
and blue, wh 
flung down 
He patted 
glittering hair and adjusted a pin. He marshal 
and little pans and sticks of grease paint on h 
an orderly row and blew off the deep layers of 
had scattered. Then he took down her street d 
its hook and slipped it deftly over her shouldei 
it buttoned up before Florette could yawn. Heh 
her saucy bright hat. He flung himself into 
“Well, le’s go, Florette!’”’ cried Freddy 
dancing eyes. He had never called her mamma. 
too little and cute. ; 
Then they would go to the hotel, never the h 
they were stopping. The room with its gree 
soiled lace curtains, the water pitcher always 
bed always lumpy, the sheets always damp, 
Freddy. Florette made it warm and cozy even’ 
was no heat in the radiator. She had all sor 
home-making tricks. She toasted marshmalloy 
gas jet; she spread a shawl on the trunk; or sh 
Freddy by pinning pictures out of the funny p 
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He Patted Her Highly Glittering Hair and Adjusted a Pin 


wabbled. Freddy would pretend that the foot 
bed was a trapeze. How they laughed! 
nights in Maine or Minnesota, Florette would I 
warm his feet against hers, or she would get up ar 
her coat that looked just like fur over the bed 

When they struck a new town at the begin 
week Freddy and Florette would go bumming 
the sights, whether it was Niagara Falls or 
Methodist Church in Cedar Rapids. Freddy 
been sorry for little boys who had to stay in or 
the time—that is, if he had known anything 
them. But the life of the strolling player was 
had ever known, and he found it delightful, excep 
dreaded intervals of ‘‘bookin’ the ac’.”’ s 

The dream of every vaudevillian is to be 
fifty-two unbroken weeks in the year, but few ¢ 


Florette’s seasons were sometimes long, some- 
but there always came the tedious worrying 
jn managers and agents must be besought for 
aps she would find that people were tired of 
4), and she would have to rehearse new ones, or 
‘ew songs and gags. Then the new act would 
| at some obscure vaudeville house, and if it 
ye rehearsals and trampings to agents must 
er again. Freddy shared the anxieties and 
these times. But the only hardship he really 
‘the loss of Florette, for of course the pretty 
., who was only nineteen on the agents’ books, 
pear on Broadway with a great big boy like 


the bad times always ended, and Florette and 
Jd set out gayly once more for Oshkosh or 
‘las or Des Moines. Meals expanded, Florette 
inestone-covered comb, and the two adven- 
sed in an orgy of chocolate drops. With the 
the actor, they forgot all about the dismal 
and saw the new tour as never ending. 

It himself once more a real and important 
'z with a place in the sun, not just a child to 
yy a dingy landlady while his mother was out 
a job. He knew that he was as necessary a 
ette’s act as her make-up box. He believed 
2as necessary a part of her 
eart in her breast, for Flo- 
ved all her beauty, all her 
him. No Johnsfor Florette, 
blond though she was. To 
pt of her contemporaries, 
Jased every chance for a free 
(dy was her sweetheart, her 
ad showered so many pretty 
in him, she had assured him 
it he was all in the world she 
lt Freddy was stunned one 
that he was to have a papa. 
‘an’ one,” said Freddy flatly. 
wyer had’ one, an’ I ain’t got 


f an’ one,”’ repeated Freddy. 
itht to be glad to get a papa!”’ 


you respectable.” 
that?’ 
believe I was a widow—in 


said Florette, ‘‘you’re goin’ 
€ papa, so there now!”’ 

e cruel truth dawned on 
; was Florette who wanted a 
aad not been enough for her. 
jay Florette had found him 


t, Freddy dropped the sub- 
as, wooed Florette and tried 
yr his shortcomings. He re- 
Ss compliments, trotted out 
» words he knew, coaxed Flo- 
everything she liked best in 
‘ven offered to have his nails 
uight, in bed, he kissed Flo- 
2 back between the shoulder 
i snuggled close to her, hug- 
esperately with his little thin 


'e quavered, “you—you ain’t 
.0 more, are you?”’ ; 
4onesome? Whatcher talkin’ 
2?” sleepily murmured Flo- 
, 

n’t never lonesome when you 
und, are you, Flo?”’ 

ain’t. Go to sleep, honey.” 
orette ——” 

was dozing. 

orette! Florette!’’ 

se, if you ain’t lonesome —— 
mow, sh-h-h! Le’s go to 


”? 


‘lorette, you don’ wan’—you 
—a pop ——” 
 Sh-h-h! I’m so tired, 


Florette Had Nothing to Do But Swing, and Smite. 
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gave him a little impatient shove. He woke. Day was 
dawning. It was Florette’s wedding day. Freddy did not 
know it until Florette put on her best coral-velvet hat 
with the jet things dangling over her ears. 

“You ain’ gonna wear that hat,” said Freddy severely. 
elu seraininy.: 

“Yeah, I’m gonna wear this hat,”’ said Florette, pulling 
her blond earbobs into greater prominence. “‘An’ you put 
on your best suit an’ new necktie. We're goin’ to a 
weddin’.”’ 

Her tone was gay, arch, her eyes were happy. 

““Who—whose?”’ Freddy faltered. 

“Mine!”’ chirped Florette. “I’m goin’ to get you that 
papa I promised you.” 

Freddy turned away. 

“‘Sulkin’!”’ chided Florette. ‘‘Naughty, jealous boy!” 

The new papa did not appear so formidable as Freddy 
had expected. In fact, he turned out to be only Howard, 
Florette’s acrobatic partner. Freddy philosophically re- 
flected that if one must have a new papa, far better so 
to call Howard, who necessarily encroached on Florette’s 
time, than a stranger who might take up some of her 
leisure hours. 

But Freddy received a distinct shock when the new papa 
joined them after the evening performance and accom- 
panied them’ up to their room. 


for Their Little Boys. Florette Only Risked Hers Twice a Day 
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Freddy had always regarded Florette’s room as his too. 
He felt that the new papa was an intruder in their home. 
Alas! It soon became all too apparent that it was Freddy 
who was de trop, or, as he would have expressed it,/ a 
Mister Buttinski. 

They were having a little supper of pickles and cheese 
and liver sausage and jam. Florette and the papa drank 
out of a bottle by turns and laughed a great deal. Florette 
seemed to think the papa very clever and funny. She 
laughed at everything he said. She looked at him with 
shining eyes. She squeezed his hand under the table. 
Freddy tried in vain to attract her attention. Finally he 
gave up and sat staring at the oblivious couple with a 
stupid expression. / 

“That kid’s half asleep,’’ said the new papa. 

Florette looked at Freddy and was annoyed by his 
vacant eyes. 

“Go to bed right away,’’ she commanded. 

Freddy looked at her in amazement. 

“‘Ain’t you goin’, too, Florette?’’ he asked. 

“No, you go on—go to sleep.” 

“Git into that nice li’l’ cot an’ go by-by,”’ said the new 
papa genially. 

Freddy had not seen the cot before. “It had been moved 
in during his absence at the theater, and stood white, 
narrow and lonely, partly concealed by a screen. 

“‘T__J always slep’ with Florette,”’ fal- 
tered Freddy. 

This seemed to amuse the new papa. 
But Florette flushed and looked an- 
noyed. 

“Now, Freddy, are you goin’ to be a 
grouch?”’ she wailed. 

Freddy was kissed good night, and 
went to sleep in the cot. He found it 
cold and unfriendly. But habit, the 
much maligned, is kind as well as cruel; 
if it can accustom us to evil, so can it 
soften ‘pain. Freddy was beginning to 
assume proprietary airs toward the cot, 
which appeared in every town, and even 
to express views as to the relative values 
of cots in Springfield, Akron or Joliet— 
when one night he woke to hear Florette 
sobbing. 

Freddy lay awake listening. He had 
sobbed, too, when he was first banished 
to the cot. Was Florette missing him as 
he had missed her? Ah, if she at last 
had seen that papas were not half so 
nice as Freddys, he would not be hard 
on her. His heart swelled with forgive- 
ness and love. He stole on tiptoe to 
Florette’s bedside. 

“Flo,’’ he whispered. 

The sobbing ceased. Florette held 
her breath and pretended to be asleep. 
Freddy wriggled his little thin body 
under the covers and threw his arms 
around Florette. Withagulp, she turned 
and threw her arms around him. They 
clasped each other tight and clung with- 
out speaking. They lay on the edge of 
the bed, holding their breath in order 
not to wake the papa who snored loudly. 
Freddy’s cheeks and hair were wet, a 
cold tear trickled down his neck, his 
body ached from the hard edge of the 
bed; but he was happy, as only a child 
or a lover can be, and Freddy was both. 

In the morning the papa was cross. 
He did not seem to care for his own 
breakfast, but concentrated his atten- 
tion on Freddy’s. Freddy had ‘always 
been accustomed to a nice breakfast of 
tea and toast and jam, but Howard in- 
sisted on ordering oatmeal for him. 

“Naw, Freddy can’t stand oatmeal,” 
Florette objected. 

“Tt’s good for him,” said Howard, 
staring severely at his son across the 
white-topped restaurant table. 

*‘T don’ see no use forcin’ a person to 
eat what they can’t stomach,” said Flo- 
rette. 

“Yeah, tha’s the way you’ve always 
spoiled that kid. Look a’ them pale 
‘cheeks! Li’l’ ole pale face!’’ Howard 
taunted, stretching a teasing hand to- 
ward Freddy. “‘Mamma’s boy! Reg’lar 
sissy, he is!’ : 

He gave Freddy a poke in the ribs. 
Freddy shrank back, made himself as 
small as possible in his. chair, looked 
mutely at Florette. 

*‘ Aw, cut it out, Howard,” she begged. 
“Quit raggin’ the kid, can’t you?” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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starting like a bullet and losing speed as it tray- 

eled—which is the way of lawn-tennis balls. Young 
Kerrigan, playing back court and caught out of position, 
raced toward the side line with all the 
speed of legs which once did ten-two 
in the hundred yards. The shot 
struck, bounding high with its top 
spin; Kerrigan missed it entirely. 

As he went on with the impetus 
of his sprint he was forced neatly to 
hurdle the legs of Alice Beeman, loll- 
ing on the grassy bank by the side 
lines. The ball had bounded almost 
at her feet. However, this moment 
of confusion did not come before she 
had noted expertly two things—that 
Selby’s shot had dropped at least two 
inches out of court, and that Kerri- 
gan, racing toward it with his eyes on 
the ball, must have seen it as well as 
she. The match had shown that there 
was nothing wrong with Kerrigan’s 
eyesight. 

Yet in the light of what she had 
already observed, Alice was not sur- 
prised to hear Kerrigan call from 
behind her, ‘‘ Perfectly good! Set!” 

Joe Selby smiled his engaging, boy- 
ish smile as he tossed up his racket 
and strolled over to the side lines. 
That smile and the confident pose of 
his shoulders, Alice reflected, seemed 
the only relics of the boy she had 
known twenty years ago—was it so 
long?—that summer at the Springs, 
when he was a junior in college and 
she less than asubdébutante. It was 
the same face, of course, but heavier, 
as one would expect after twenty 
years. And it showed the pink of 
condition. Or did it? Under the 
smooth, blond texture of the skin lay 
a kind of disagreeable redness which 
was not the tinge of health, but car- 
ried somehow a hectic suggestion of 
red city lights. That quite fitted into 
the picture of the life she knew he 
had led—intervals of such pleasures 
as certainly do not make toward con- 
dition, alternated with strenuous ex- 
ercise and much time in the open air. 
But that did not wholly sum up the 
change. The quality that she was 
seeking to express to herself was 
somehow remotely familiar. She had 
seen it before in a man’s face, and 
under some unusual circumstances. 

Selby had joined the group under 
the striped umbrella; Kate, his wife, 
was already pouring out his glass of cold tea. Thorpe, she 
noted, had risen and was offering his hand. But young 
Kerrigan’s actions, seen so in pantomime, interested her 
rather more. He had reached out his hand toward the 
silver cigarette box on the tea table; had lifted the lid; 
apparently, from the expression of his figure, had found it 
empty. She saw him make a quick, nervous gesture to the 
maid, who as nervously sped away for another supply. 
Kerrigan drew his case from the pocket of his tennis shirt, 
opened it, but he did not take out a cigarette. Instead, he 
held it open and ready, and when Selby, in the midst of 
conversation, reached absently toward the silver box, 
Kerrigan slipped the open case under his hand. 

From their focus on this bit of pantomime, Alice’s eyes 
wandered to a general view of the group and its surround- 
ings. Every eye was still on Joe Selby; every tongue 
seemed, from the fragments of speech which reached 
her, to be yielding him pleasant acclaim. 

This, she reflected, might be Tilden, coming from the 
center court at Wimbledon with the world’s champion- 
ship on his racket, instead of the victor in a scrub match 
at a week-end party. 7 

Traveling on to the background her eye ranged the 
smooth, gardened stretch of lawn, rising to an artificial 
forest; the glimpse of soft, gray stucco and green Italian 
Renaissance windows where the mansion, misnamed a 
country house, crowned its eminence; the sapphire-blue 
lake beyond. In the foreground one attendant was picking 
up the balls, and another had begun to roll the court against 
the next match. Farther on, a great English car was 
sliding along the lake road as smoothly as an aéroplane 
skims the air; it had just passed a polo pony, dancing on 


ee ball shot from the full swing of Selby’s racket, 
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“Little Alice in Wonderland—After All These Years!” 


He Said. ‘‘But Where are the Mad Hatter and the 


Jabberwock?" 


his bandaged legs with the joy of life, carrying a groom who 
sat him like the torso of a centaur. 

If she did not join the group soon they would be calling 
for her, Alice reflected; and she felt an odd embarrassment 
at the prospect of facing this reincarnation. Presently, as 
she expected, she heard her name called—in the voice of 
Mrs. Carruthers, her hostess for the week, whose party had 
gravitated quite naturally to the larger and more brilliant 
setting of the Selby place. It was not so much her embar- 
rassment which made her pretend not.to hear, kept her 
posture fixed, as a sudden spurt of memory. Recollection 
had dropped into the proper groove. 

She saw in a flash the Opéra at Paris during that one 
European trip of hers before the Beeman fortunes went 
into their final decline. It was a gala night—the official 
welcome to an upstart Balkan king. As the picture came 
back to her the foreground seemed very confused—a 
mosaic of lights, gilt pillars, the brilliant gowns of a color- 
ful season in Paris, a stage somewhere pouring music. In 
the background of her view sat the one figure upon which 
she kept her glasses—the first king she had ever seen. She 
had watched him with mixed emotions, her native repub- 
lican sentiments at war with her young-girl flurry of 
romance. And his face remained the definite thing in all 
that brilliant old memory. 

That was it—different though they were in complexion, 
in feature, in figure, the new Joe Selby had the same 
expression, the same outward manifestation of the gov- 
erninginner motive. It was not exactly insolence; that was 


too common and simple a word. Rather wa; 
of power without actual inner force to bae 
unearned authority. The king had that same 
shoulders, that same slow turn of the eye, ¢ 
set gaze that was more th; 
seemed to defy the oppos 
face it. The young Joe | 
whom she. had just parte 
such expression, else she y 
marked it then—for at. 
of her European trip Joe 
troubled herimaginationa 


pected it. S 

All this passed ina flash; 
before Mrs. Carruthers ¢ 
with just a suggestion of 
in her tone. She could 
not to hear this second 
She had shifted from he 
clining pose, was already; 
resting on one hand, when 
turned and walked toward 

Though his powerful { 
grown more powerful, eye 
gestion of bulkiness, he ha 
free, joyous stride fro 
trait that had pleasan 
her imagination in th 
she was flowerlike fiftee 
like twenty-one. 


pillar of the temple. In th 
the Springs he wore, as al 
did on the courts, a lit 
One day, being heated, he 
it off, hung it on the back 
gotten it. She had shyly’ 
herself of it; she used to 
old glove box which wa 
of her private and persona 
When had she stopped tak 
at intervals and just look 
Oh, yes—not long after thai 
formance at the Paris Opéra 
hand was first kissed by a! 
She had not risen, sor 
still sat braced on one 
up with her serious hazel eye 
taneously he held out his 
dropped down beside he 
the same smile, at any x | 
out suddenly, crinkling up 
“Little Alice in W onderla’ 
all these years!”’ he said. “I 
are the Mad Hatter mtr 
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wock? J’ll bet you don’tre 

“The Mad Hatter,” said Alice simply, “was 
of yours that shied whenever he passed a st 
the Jabberwock was that bobtailed dog that p 
up pact. a) ; ! 

“Fine!” interrupted Joe Selby, as though tI 
niscences already bored him; as though she must 
remember, and asking were only a piece of conde 
courtesy. “Where have you kept yourself all the 
I don’t believe I’ve seen you since those 
Springs.” 

“T haven’t kept myself where you'd be li 
me often,’ replied Alice evasively; then 
moment before she added more directly, “Yo 
working girl now.” 

“Oh, yes; I remember hearing that your fathe 
against it in Wall Street before his death,” sz 

The bluntness of this was another of those 
that seemed to point the difference between 
Selby had grown to be and the man he had prom 


college crowd—had taken the whim to play 
schoolgirl, she had marked as one of his points 


“What do you work at?” Joe was asking. 
“A job that wouldn’t interest you,’ re 
Then she glanced quickly over his head. “I think 
waiting for you,” she said. i 
Selby looked over his shoulder to the co 
group under the striped umbrella. One at 
finished rolling into place a disturbed patch 


Hag away the roller. The other had gathered 
4-9 a box and stood respectfully attentive by the 
\fhorpe and Kerrigan, rackets in hand, had the 
who wait for something. Evidently they were 
jiy; but no one moved toward the court. 

ked, gave that little imperious jerk of his head, 
I’m finished for the day.” 

h this were the starter’s gun the two men raced 
/ hitewashed lines. Alice, making rather absent- 
wersation about the fate and later doing of 
m they had known at the Springs, watched 
He had begun with a perfect twist serve, had 
‘th an instant, commanding rush to the net. 
J 1d play the game—and was playing it now. 
|on’t you want some tea?’’ came the voice of 
s thers. 

ye another of his impatient jerks of the head 
/ frown grew between his eyes. 

Yre talking,”’ he said. 

shed ever so slightly; it became her, gave her 
feminine touch that she needed. In her young 
le had that swaying slenderness, that delicacy 
and slim roundness of line so much admired 
_ They had been lost to admiration in a period 
Jind busts were the measures of feminine charm. 
{an had grown up to her, but she had grown a 
from the fashion. She had reached the age 
an have their good and bad days. On her bad 
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But her pose as 
side Selby on the 
¢ motion as she 
_r attitude showed 
“ranted only to the 
id gave a sense of 
yscular control. 
(1,which at fifteen 
piquantly classic 
tf an ingénue in a 
jna, was now, per- 
_ly strong with the 
«trength of woman. 
cer ample chestnut 
shionably straight 
n her forehead, 
the neck. How- 
ould carry off this 
rrangement; it 
the clean-cut se- 
er features. Even 
nm orange tennis 
, a white skirt, she 
’ the trim business 
This when she was 
h the motion of her 
wll-balanced head, 
Hing of herfacewhen 
im feminine even 
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S:by could hardly 
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| effect of years on 
4; of old romance. 
riven her scarcely 
n one appraising 
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‘opped his reminis- 
people whom they 
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‘said that he was 
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ot exactly with his 
it at least with the 
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ped lightly from 
1 in the middle of the 
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Alice was watching the court at this moment. Kerrigan 
had just called the score ‘‘ Three all” and started to serve. 
She noted that he hesitated for a second, that a look of 
understanding seemed to pass between him and Thorpe, 
crouching in the other court. Then he shot through his 
service. The group under the striped umbrella had already 
risen; and as if summoned by magic, a big, silent car came 
rolling up the drive, stopped to await their pleasure. 
Before Mrs. Selby could assign her a place Alice had slipped 
into the seat beside the chauffeur. She turned backward, 
watched the brilliant green of the court until the velvet 
black shadow of the woods blotted it from sight. At the 
last glimpse she saw that Thorpe, his racket under his 
arm, was strolling toward the side lines. And as they slid 
along the stretch of meadow beyond—Selby in the back 
seat making conversation on the newly gardened island— 
she turned again. A low, gray automobile, which she 
recognized as the Selbys’ second-string car, was coming at 
a rapid pace behind them. It carried two men in white 
flannels. The maid at the bathhouses by the head of the 
lake had magically appeared with their bathing suits. 
She had just begun to assign them their rooms when the 
gray car arrived, disgorging Thorpe and Kerrigan. 

“Who won?” asked Selby carelessly over his shoulder 
as he started toward his room. 

“Oh, Kerrigan of course—six three,” replied Thorpe. 

Alice turned away toward her room to hide a smile born 
of a rapid mental calculation. The victor in a set of tennis 


“om. Talking Strangely for a Casual Week-End Guest,’’ Said Alice. “*rrowever, I’m Leaving This 
Afternoon, and Your World Doesn’t Touch Mine Any More’’ 
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has to win six games. The score was three all when she 
left. Even if Kerrigan had won every point on service, 
they could not have finished by that time. 

Alice, dressing with her own speed and precision, could 
hear the murmurs of feminine conversation from the 
farther end of the bathhouse. It was Mrs. Carruthers 
talking across the partition to Mrs. Selby. 

“A little pathetic—don’t you think?” asked Mrs. 
Carruthers. ‘‘I suppose she can’t hear us?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Selby. “Yes, very pathetic.” 
But her tone, in contrast with her word, conveyed only 
polite acquiescence. “Where did you find her?” 

“Simplest thing in the world,” said Mrs. Carruthers. 
“That tiresome business about Aunt Mary’s estate; Aunt 
Mary’s lawyers, whoever they may be, sent her up to 
Jimmy and me with some papers’ we were to sign. It 
seemed to me I’d known her before, and when she gave me 
her name I remembered. The last time I saw her she was 
playing tournament tennis at Newport; she went at the 
ball like a tigress.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said Mrs. Selby. “Or my lord 
and master, whose present whim.is tennis, might have 
called for mixed doubles.” 

Mrs. Selby’s beauty was all of the earth; whatever 
spirit infused, it had its origin in the smooth operation of a 
perfect human machine—perfectly codrdinated, perfectly 
running. That'instant, unquestioned obedience to his will 
and fancies which Joe Selby required of everyone touching 
his life Mrs. Selby always 
treated as a mild joke. In- 
deed, what did it matter to 
her? A being so good- 
humored could turn to the 
right and find amiable pleas- 
ure as well as to the left. 

“The crash came a little 
after that,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, still pursuing her 
own line of memories. “Bee- 
man, my father said, had no 
reason to go into business. 
He was horribly involved. 
He died soon afterward.” 

“Didn’t they say some- 
thing about suicide?’’ asked 
Mrs. Selby. 

“T happen to know there’s 
nothing in that.’”’ The haste 
with which Mrs. Carruthers 
put this in perhaps indicated 
more loyalty than sincerity. 
“Then Mrs. Beeman died. 
The summer I was seven I’d 
seen agreat deal of her. I had 
one of those little-girl 
crushes; she was a lovely be- 
ing! I was at her funeral. 
I suppose then I should have 
inquired what was going to 
become of the daughter. But 
I got an impression—I can’t 
tell how after all this time— 
that she’d be cared for. After 
we met her in Jimmy’s office 
I wrote and found when 
she had her vacation. It 
happened to fit in with a 
dull week for me. So here 
she is.” 

“How do you like her?” 
asked Mrs. Selby, absently 
regarding her own satisfying 
beauty in the glass while her 
maid fastened her bathing 
suit. 

“How do you?’’ asked 
Mrs. Carruthers. 

“She seems rather quiet,’ 
said Mrs. Selby. 

“T’d say,” replied Mrs. 
Carruthers, ‘‘that she’s just 
a little overawed—if that’s 
the way to express it.” 

““Overawed—by what? 
Certainly she has background 
enough!” 

“By the contrast,” said 
Mrs. Carruthers. “Of course 
overawed isn’t theword. But 
it’s something like that. 
She was born to this sort of 
thing, you know. And now— 
I suppose it’s a boarding 
house or one of those bachelor- 
girl flats.” 

*‘T drove past the old 
Beeman house last spring,” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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David Lay in the Grass 
Upon the Little Plateau. 
There Was No Sound 
Except the Soft Cropping 
of His Horse Near By 


intimate; hidden, yet broad enough for southern 

winds and the sun; with snow peaks—the last not 
essential, but there had to be high encircling mountains— 
reaching up to asky of blue. And in the valley, at a point 
where a bickering little stream ran into a larger one, there 
was a clump of firs and pines; a promontory of the forest, 
as it were, where one could build a house of mellow logs. 
By day, and especially dawn, the sunlight fell in pools of 
misty yellow upon the warm dry moss under the pines and 
around the house; and by night, riding or walking beneath 
the immaculate loneliness of stars, you came suddenly to 
the darkness of trees, and beyond, to a reticent path, and 
at the end of this, with equal suddenness, to the glow of 
windows. 

You discovered the house, that is. It was neither public 
nor wanton nor casual. It required effort on your part. 
And that is as it should be, for houses are reserved places, 
where love goes on, and discriminating friendship, and 
aspirations not particularly to be eried aloud. 

Why David should have had this idea at the back of 
his head he did not know, but it had been there ever 
since he could remember—the valley and the mountains 
and the trees and the house; the dim enticement of lumi- 
nous shadows in a fir-haunted country. An uncle, perhaps, 
was partly responsible. There had been an uncle who had 
come back vacationally at long intervals from the mysteri- 
ous sunset land where he lived; a young, short-bearded, 
sunburned uncle, quizzical and gentle voiced. In the 
shadows of an August orchard David had been shown the 
magic of a coiling rope. He had a recollection, also, of 
swaying cowboy songs and brief heartbroken serenades of 
Spanish extraction. The rope had finally caught in his 
mind and never let go. About its flight there was some- 
thing so cool and dexterous and inevitable. 

As a matter of fact, he had no business to think about 
such things at all. Life had been planned for him along 
entirely different and respectablelines. A great-grandfather 
who had laid the foundations of an admirable increasing 
fortune had done all the adventuring necessary for at least 
six generations to come. From his will it was obvious that 
he desired nothing from his descendants but the difficult task 
of being quiet gentlemen. Financially they had merely 
to prevent their money from being taken away from them, 
and in this David’s father had been successful, despite 
David’s mother, a woman of imagination.. Mrs. Alyward 


GS ncimates hi then, there was a valley; remote, but 
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directed dollars towards orna- 
mental ends with the cool hot- 
headedness with which funds 
are spent by a staff general 
seeking decorations. David 
had been one of her especial 
luxuries. She felt that she was peculiarly justified in this, 
since he was her youngest child and hence her last pro- 
pitiation to the extravagance of fecundity. Subsequently 
she had become thrifty maternally, 

Until he was twenty-four—two years after he was out of 
college—David had allowed himself to be experimented 
with, but on his twenty-fourthbirthday, brushing his hair 
before his mirror on his way to breakfast, the prospect of 
running for the best part of his life his father’s large 
country place in the Green Spring Valley and of going duti- 
fully to the parties his mother indicated filled his mind 
with a recrudescence of horror. The vision of the valley 
and the mountains and the trees troubled once more his 
imagination. He sought his father out. 

“Tam going West,” he said. 

Mr. Alyward stroked short gray side whiskers and 
began to argue with an aqueous calmness; he believed 
in discussing differences of opinion reasonably with his 
family—until they made him angry. He was easily made 
angry. Before long he swore. David was shyly adamant. 
He had not inherited his mother’s gray eyes and viking 
hair for nothing. In the end Mr. Alyward, as is usually 
the case with large, melancholy, bilious men with gray side 
whiskers, succumbed. 

“You see,”’ explained David, “I’m the younger son, so 
some day Elm Crossing’’—that was the name of the Green 
Spring Valley place—‘“will go to someone else. And I 
want a place of my own. Atavism, I suppose; landholding 
ancestors. But I don’t want one of these little new places; 
I want a big lonely place. I want to start a family of my 
own. Younger sons feel that way, you know.” 

“Do they?” ejaculated Mr. Alyward, with increasing 
admiration. ‘‘Gracious; you are foresighted, aren’t you? 
Like your mother, only easier to deal with. Got the girl 
picked out, and everything?” 

David blushed hotly. “Oh, no, sir!’”’ he denied vehe- 
mently. “I was speaking generally. Oh, no, sir—that is— 
I was just thinking.” 

Mr. Alyward pulled his left side whisker thoughtfully. 
“Well,” he said, “try it out, and if in three or four years 
you succeed I’ll stake you.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said David watchfully. ‘“‘There’s a 
man I roomed with at Princeton who has a cattle ranch in 
New Mexico, and I’m going out with him to learn the busi- 
ness.’’ He backed towards the door. On the threshold he 
paused. “‘And there’s no girl, sir,’”’ he repeated. 

And to all intents and purposes there wasn’t, although 
on the place’next to the Alywards’ there was something 
dark-haired and big-eyed, with a complexion like lady 
apples above white meadows, who had occupied several 
spring afternoons in David’s life. Her name was Antoinette 
and she was eighteen. David, however, had long ago put 
any serious thoughts of her out of his mind. Obviously it 


was absurd to ask anyone named Antoinette 
ranch, particularly an Antoinette who was so 
so occupied with clothes, and so uplifted with 
of shortly being a débutante. Never having 
David took it for granted that the wives of 
were large rough-handed females whose husba 
forget them as much as possible during work! 
Fate had destined Antoinette for some neat ye 
whose blameless life was troubled by no more 
problem than the latest fashion in collars. 

But the night before his departure he and Anto 
sit out on the wide veranda of her home, wh 
vines and rose bushes made a lacework for then 
Antoinette, still too young to realize the pro 
silence when there’s nothing important that cal 
had chattered with a large gay defiance. 
depressed. He told himself it was because h 
away. 

When he said good-by Antoinette stood very 
him, and if it hadn’t been for the shadows he wi 
thought she swayed towards him. But then 
shadows always make people look as if they we 
ing towards you. Her hand lingered in his longer 
necessary. i 

“Embarrassed!’’ he thought, and hastily dt 
his own. “Still a kid! Poor kid!” 

“Well, good-by!”’ he said out loud. 

“Good-by.” = 

It was a pity girls didn’t like adventuring the 
did! He walked home across the moonlit fields 

The next morning he kissed his father and m 

“Well, good-by!’ 

“Good-by!”’ 

And so, with a very light conscience David set 
his journeys. 

There is, however, one thing you must reme 
that is that New Mexico is not to any great exter 
of pine forests or snow mountains or breathless 
streams. 


light; of faded prodigal color; of dreaming 
sunshine; of a sense of oldness in the presence | 
Europe seems a careless child. r 

You are overlaid with the memories of d 
the reminders of mysterious living ones—cr 
black and thin-armed, on lonely heights; Ind 
into sunsets whose colors blend with the smok 
ocher of blanket and headband. Many men lo 
ous, alien men; they build their houses and 
porcelain bathtubs where forgotten women on 
the scanty rainfall in earthen crocks, but it n 
completely those who, like David, are uneasy fo 
berous gold of firs. Often when he was lying out u 
New Mexican stars he wished, despite vast co 
with the present, that the days of his apprentice 
over. But first there were many things to b 
how to be a good cow hand for instance, and 


d a judge of what is and is not beef. He stayed 
vith the Princeton man who ran a cattle ranch. 
of that time, during a vacation in Denver, he 
\pector from the north. He sat up with him 
ight. The next morning he went back to New 
ced his belongings, said good-by to the Prince- 
\o ran a cattle ranch, and set out once more upon 


nt retainer, a graybeard whose duty in life was 
lien the Chinese cook was remote with opium, 
ink when the cook was temporarily mentally 
offed in his beard: 

ing? I been there. Can’t see nothin’. Cold!” 
50m David found awaiting him a letter from 
1. She wrote him every two months or so. Balti- 
lrery gay. She was very busy. She had seen his 
mother. When was he coming back? It was 
,dososometime. His friends would forget him. 
yre up the letter between reflective fingers. The 
f it seemed an incongruous pathetic intrusion 
bare adobe room, furnished only with a faded 
zg and a rough table and a couple of chairs, and 
ounted saddle lying over in one corner. The 
jshine coming through a small window fell 


m face. He sighed; he had sacrificed all chance 
ga girl of his own kind—he knew that—and yet 
no means prepared to marry one of any other 
t. Well, it was too bad; he’d have to remain 
f © 

-way took him through Colorado and the south- 
f Wyoming and a corner of Utah and a narrow 
aho and, the last 
, across a dreary 
where farmers 
(lacing the de- 
2mptiness with 
ier of recent ig- 
ttlement. David 
souraged; he 
imself back in 
ico. He had al- 
ed to believe that 
ehigh mountains 
st lay at all the 
and the man in 
iad described to 
s man in Denver 
‘was a liar; many 
), In fact, David 
little of anything 
| next day at noon, 
10 the top of a 


in the nature of 
ngy to faith that 
iff his pony and 
his sombrero and 


lity as all forest 
'8, left the summit 
fay swoop, to re- 
ar below, through 
ness of trees, beck- 
ind alluring, like 
nning spirit of the 
And all about him 
nshine filtering 
| pine branches and 
mined arabesques 
and an ingenuous 
‘ind that brought 
‘he mossy trickle of 


through the heart 
h from north to 
wed a silvery fila- 
ver, its banks 
ith the liquid 
sottonwoods. At 


indly frequent 
her light-green 
articulated as 


on his thoughtful gray eyes and the spare beauty. 


He Had Never Taken Anyone There Before; 
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the tendrils‘ of a giant ivy, marked tributary streams. 
Here and there emerald rectangles showed scattered 
ranches, but on the whole the soft gray of the sage- 
brush, lying like a moonstone between the aquamarine of 
the hills, was unbroken save for hollows and round emi- 
nences where the aspens lay like a thick delicate grass. 
On the farther side of the valley, clothed almost to their 
summits with heavy timber, swelling mountains took up 
the rhythm of the mountain upon which David stood. It 
was as if color and music and aspiration hesitated in the 
compass of a single moment. David’s heart sang like a 
bird as he led his horse down the shadowy road. 

Ten miles farther on, in a deserted charming little town 
with a dusty square surrounded by log houses, he found a 
large placid shirt-sleeved man twisting the butt ofa cigar be- 
tween his lips. This was the United States commissioner. 

“Going to settle here?’’ he asked David. 

“T hope to. But I’m going to find first exactly the place 
I want.” 

“They all say that; they never do. Well, the valley’s 
yours. Everyone wants to sell; had abad winter last year.” 

“T’d like,” said David, “‘a place where a stream runs 
into a river.” 

“There are a hundred places,” the commissioner assured 
him, “where a stream runs into a river.” 

Andtherewere; Davidexploredeach one. He also inter- 
viewed scores of ranchers. They exhibited a lack of interest 
they did not feel. Of course if David wished to pay the 
price—a wonderful bargain! David didn’t. They seemed 
to regard this as evidence of a streak of hidden meanness 
in his character. They were politely disillusioned. David 
was proving a disappointment to the valley. 


His Glimpses of Eternity 


He Was as Jealous of This Sanctuary as a Man is of 
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In the end, quite accidentally, he rode oyer a butte one 
day and dropped down into the very place for which he 
had been searching; no one owned it; it was government 
land. He recognized finality at once—there was the little 
hurrying stream, the grove of pine trees, the sheltering 
aspen-covered slopes to the west. Above the aspen trees 
three miles away rose snow peaks, serrated and abidingly 
calm. David rolled a cigarette and lay on his back and 
watched a band of small blue butterflies busy between him 
and the sun. Afterwards he rode over each foot of his 
prospective domain. When he was through he went back 
to the United States commissioner and filed an application 
for something that sounded like Lots 1, 2, 3, and so forth, 
of the S. W. corner of Section Something-or-Other; Town- 
ship So-and-So; and a great many other hieroglyphics. 
It seemed an odd way to describe a hurrying little stream 
and a grove of pine trees and meadows starred with butter- 
flies and flowers. y 

Days later a weary clerk in a stuffy office filed the appli- 


_eation and no doubt remarked to himself “Another damn 


fool homesteading !”’ 

Out of the despair of his experience a grim humorist has 
said that homesteading is a gamble where the Government 
bets a man one hundred and sixty acres against starvation, 
and the Government usually wins. In David’s case, how- 
ever, the Government was handicapped by the fact that 
he had an income of his own and so was able to hire labor 
to help him overcome the Titanic difficulties of virginal 
farming. Yet even at its best, homesteading is no light- 
hearted task. Only the passion of the Anglo-Saxon for land 
could have made possible such a dour method of acquiring 
it. Nine processes at least are necessary before, with new 
fields, even the first faint 
shadow of greenness is visi- 
ble. First there is sage- 
brush to be cleared off and 
burned; then there are 
stones to be picked up and 
carried off; then there is 
fencing, and sod breaking, 
and plowing, and disking, 
and leveling, and harrow- 
ing, and planting. And 
most of thesé things have 
to be done twice or 
thrice or four times. The 
brown savage despises the 
hand attempting to tame 
it; is constantly uneasy for 
freedom. Even when you 
are, all through you have 
merely, so it would seem, 
smoothed the way for 
drought, flood, hail, dande- 
lion and gopher. It takes 
a century or two for a wil- 
derness to settle down to 
the fact that the absurd 
busy biped running about 
on its surface is determined 
to stay despite all resis- 
tance. And yet no other 
farmer has the possibilities 
of satisfaction that may be 
the lot of the homesteader. 
From beginning to end he 
builds his dream; what is 
done is his utterly. Into 
each panel of fence goes a 
realized intention. The 
creative instinct nowhere 
else perhaps experiences so 
complete a fruition. 

David was twenty-eight 
when he began; he was 
thirty-four when he was 
through. Hewas no longer 
a boy; each recalcitrant 
furrow he had run, each 
delayed expectation, each 
antlike building up and 
sudden sickening destruc- 
tion—as ifa careless giant’s 
foot had scattered labori- 
ous pismire intention— 
had left its mark upon 
him, but it had left as well 
the quiet assurance of the 
conqueror. He was tellu- 
rice—close to the earth, 
that is; a man of brooding 
sunsets and vigorous dawns 
and long silent noons. 
Color and remoteness had 
grown into him. Weather 
made a preposterous dif- 
ference to him; he knew it 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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every man, or he would make away with himself; but I 
am still unable to understand how a fairly intelligent 
man is able to look himself over candidly, and be conceited. 


] SUPPOSE a certain amount of conceit is necessary in 


Occasionally a man is struck by lightning, but it is 
exceedingly rare; I have never personally known such a 
case. In accepting well-established rules you are not more 
apt to be wrong than you are to be struck by lightning. 


When there is more general shiftlessness than usual, 
people say there is more bitterness and discontent than 
ever before. 


The doctors use cancer to scare the people; the poli- 
ticians use war; the preachers, hell. 


There are few remarkable men in obscurity. A man who 
is reasonably capable, fair, polite and industrious nearly 
always comes to the top in some sort of fashion, but the 
very best women are often unknown outside their imme- 
diate circle. One of the finest and most useful women of 
my acquaintance is unknown a half dozen miles from home, 
but her husband, who doesn’t equal her, has been in the 
legislature and is quite a prominent man.» 


Every big town has grown up at the expense of hundreds 
of smaller towns. If big business institutions are unfair, 
if the big companies must split up into small companies, 
then it is an offense for a city to have three or four hundred 
thousand population when plenty of towns have only as 
many hundred or thousand. Out in the provinces we are 
disposed to think that New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
should be investigated. 


American workmen are making better speeches than 
they formerly made, but I do not believe they are doing 
better work. 


When a man travels over the country delivering free 
speeches, and you know he is a candidate, do you mean to 
tell me you are so dumb you do not know he is working in 
his own interest, and not in yours? And he is taking a 
gambler’s risk; if he wins he will expect to win double. 


No flight of fancy equals what has actually happened. 
The story of Aladdin is poor stuff compared with the true 
story of Father Time. 


A dogma is a rumor you hear from another man who 
only half believes it. 


We all conform to the rules of civilized society, in a way. 
We go to school when young, and work more or less, indi- 
cating that someone has tried to teach us manners, and 
that this teaching has had an effect. But we are unable to 
get rid of all our bad habits, 
and as these are serious or tri- 
fling we succeed or fail in life. 


Old-fashioned women have 
done their part in creating a 
very wonderful world; I doubt 
that the new-fashioned women 
will do better. 


A man once said to me: “I 
admire Abraham Lincoln be- 
cause his career gave young 
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men ideals, and made them ambitious.” My only objec- 
tion to Mr. Lincoln is that he caused thousands of young 
men to give up useful trades and callings, and become 
candidates for office. A man who has been so useful and 
intelligent as a worker that he is called to public life is 
commendable, but the young man who begins life with 
a determination to make politics a business makes a false 
start. 


Many men who clamor for justice are really indignant 
because they have been punished for violating the accepted 
rules of justice, which frequently mean punishment. Men 
have been hanged because justice demanded it. 


For thousands of years the wisest men.of all nations 
have been experimenting with laws. The notion that a 
little man living in a little town can go to Washington, and 
secure the adoption of useful legislation never thought of 
before, is absurd. 


Napoleon did some things of great use to the people; 
but he did nothing for them until he had enough for 
himself. 


The man who thinks more accurately than you do has 
an advantage. It is a mistake to suppose that we may 
have all sorts of loose opinions without harm; those ruled 
by prejudice are always in danger. And to think intelli- 
gently you must be reasonably familiar with facts, 
and give them proper consideration. Your think- 
ing should be as accurate as your knowledge of 
arithmetic or geography. A crazy man never raves 
about the importance of modesty, quietness, effi- 
ciency, fairness and common sense. 
Naturally everyone has too ‘much in- 
spiration; what he needs is to keep his 
feet firmly on the ground. 


You probably eat a third more than 
is good for you. Give the surplus to the 
poor, and you have made a start in 
philanthropy, to say nothing of common 
sense. 


The principal literary event in my 
life this month was the receipt of a 
letter from a man who could write his 
name plainly enough to be easily read. 
Not only that, but the writing was 
properly punctuated, capitalized, and 
the words properly spelled. All this 
man did to attract my attention was to 


Old-Fashioned Women Have Done Their Part in Creating a Very Wonderful World; I Doubt That the New:Fashioned Women Wilt Do Better 
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write an intelligible letter that anyone should 
write. Nine-tenths of letters are a disgrace, 
written in such a slovenly manner. 


It is charged against fools that they never hay 
of their own; that they quote others. I do not 
fools invent their thoughts. You never heard on 
quoting a sensible thing; the wisest man that ¢ 
could not greatly impress a fool. 


Eggs are high-priced and scarce in winter, yet 
about it as though such a thing never happer 
There is only one solution of the egg situatio i 


it appears every April, without help from Cong, 
legislatures or the newspapers. 
Everyone believes a little more is coming t 
willing to back almost any agitation promising 
how it will come out. 


Your work is your backer, your source of ¢ 
hope of prosperity and distinction. Be as care 
work as you are of your note at a bank. 


g 

A tax program was lately announced in Ger 

the Minister of Finance said his proposals w 

less than brutal. So far as I recall, this is the fi 

official has confessed the truth about taxes; 
usually the right word. 


There is something in life that brings success. W 
know exactly what it is, but we know what 
is never idleness, unfairness, inte 
failure to use common sense everyo 
in some degree. The men who su 
considering that something when 
influences their conduct in school, 
elsewhere. It influenced them whe 
looking for work, and when they 
made many of them rich, many 
to-do, all of them respected and 
has educated millions who left sch 

or fourteen and went t 
You know hundreds of § 
men, probably, but I 
ever knew a real geni 
a always doubted that 
plenty of room at t 
there is in the middle 
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wuld have been displeased to know 
sle her curt refusal affected the emo- 
\itate of the man driving away from 
_was the deed rather than the word 
}mbered—the fact that 
a beautiful and eventu- 
ng woman in his arms 
i(his attention on his way 


his mother sitting up— 
It was many years since 
on had gone to bed be- 
lock. She was a large 
jive rather than fat. She 
the fire in her bedroom, 
warm, loose white dress- 
4 white as her hair and 
skin. Her eyes retained 
darkness. Evidently 
sxyes had come from his 
"i ancestry. 

rthe other day—after he 
ip—that O’Bannon had 
jifraid of hismother. She 
n passionately religious, 
orous and singularly un- 
ist inconsistent. It was 
shat made her so confus- 
ier subordinates, alarm- 
ould have gone to the 
» with a certain bitter 
it the folly of her destroy- 
| belief in the right; but 
jis could entirely sweep 
Weliefs and leave her furi- 
»rting those she loved 
ioral principles. Her son 
jticed this trait when she 
way to boarding school. 
-his father had died when 
yo—was a most relentless 
jn as long as a question of 
tween him and her; but 
jler interfere, and she was 
jlis side. She frequently 
im against the school 
2 and even, it seemed to 
jaged him inrebellion. In 
| most of her strong pas- 
yed away and left only her 
rson. Perhaps it was a 
i's persecutory religion in 
ide Dan accept his present 


a up like a sibyl from the 

ie she was reading. 

late, my son.”’ 

‘m gambling, mother.” 

; very casually, but it was 

nant of his fear that made 

n particularly those of his 

vhich he knew she would 
In old times he had been a notable poker 

_had abandoned it on his election as district 

Her brow contracted. 

ould not do such things—in your position.” 

mother, haven’t you yet grasped that there 

‘of the criminal in all criminal prosecutors? 

draws us to the job.” 

ldn’t listen to any such theory. 

you lost a great deal of money?” she asked 


ough to turn us out of the old home,’’ he smiled. 
nething under four hundred dollars.’ 
w cleared. She liked her son to be successful 
2—right or wrong—which he undertook. 
ake a mistake to get mixed up with people like 
said. She knew where he had been dining. 
be said to have got mixed up with them. The 
expressed any wish to see again slammed the 
‘face.’ 
sinstant he wished he had not spoken. He hoped 
‘had not noticed what he said. She remained 
she had understood perfectly, and he had made 
an implacable enemy. A woman who slammed 
1 the face of Dan was deserving of hell-fire, in 
nnon’s opinion. She did not ask who it was, be- 
knew that in the course of everyday life to- 
vets between two people are impossible and the 
ld come out. 
‘almost sleepless night he woke in the morning 
zest of living extraordinarily renewed within 
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“*l Was Just Saying to Your Friend, Miss Thorne, 
That O’Bannon’s Great on Getting Confessions’ 


him. Every detail in the pattern of life delighted him, from 
the smell of coffee floating up from the kitchen on the still 
cold of the November morning to the sight from his win- 
dow of the village children in knit caps and sweaters 
hurrying to school—tall, lanky, competent girls bustling 
their little brothers along, and inattentive boys hoisting 
small sisters up the school steps by their arms. Life was 
certainly great fun, not because there were lovely women 
to be held in your arms, but because when you’re young 
and vigorous you can bully life into being what you want 
it to be. And yet, good heavens, what a girl! At four that 
very afternoon he would see her again. 

He was in court all the morning. The courthouse, which 
if it had been smaller would have looked like a mausoleum 
in a cemetery, and if it had been larger would have looked 
like the Madeleine, was set back from the main street. The 
case he was prosecuting—a case of criminal negligence 
against a young driver of a delivery wagon who had:run 
over and injured a prominent citizen—went well; that is 
to say, O’Bannon obtained a conviction. It had been one 
of those cases clear to the layman, for the young man was 
notoriously careless; but difficult, as lawyers tell you 
criminal-negligence cases are, from the legal point of view. 

O’Bannon came out of court very well satisfied both 
with himself and the jury and drove straight to the 
Thorne house. The smell of the grapes started his pulses 
beating. Morson came to the door. No, Miss Thorne was 
not at home. 


Duer Miller 
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“Did Miss Thorne leave any message for me?” 
“Nothing, sir, except that she is not at home.” 
He eyed Morson, feeling that he would be 
within his masculine rights if he swept him out 
of ‘the way and went on into the 
house; but tamely enough he turned 
and drove away. His feelings, how- ° 
ever, were not tame. He was furious 
against her. How didshe dare behave 
like this—driving about the country 
at midnight, gambling, letting him 
kiss her, and then ordering her door 
slammed in his face as if he were a 
book agent? Civilization gave such 
women too much protection. Per- 
haps the men she was accustomed to 
associating with put up with that 
kind of treatment, but not he. He’d 
see her again if he wanted to—yes, 
if he had to hold up her car on the 
highroad. 

He thought with approval of 
Eleanor, a woman who played no 
tricks with you but left you cool and 
braced like a cold shower on a hot 
day. Yet he found that that after- 
noon he did not want to see Eleanor. 
He drove on and on, steeping himself 
in the bitterness of his resentment. 

At dinner his mother noticed his 
abstraction and feared an important 
case was going wrong. Afterward, 
supposing he wanted to think out 
some tangle of the law, she left him 
alone—not meditating, but seething. 

The next morning at half past eight 
he was in his office. The district at- 
torney’s office was in an old brick 
block opposite the courthouse. It oc- 
cupied the second story over Mr. 
Wooley’s hardware shop. As he went 
in he saw Alma Wooley, the fragile 
blond daughter of his landlord, slip- 
ping in a little late for her duties as 
assistant in the shop. She was 
wrapped in a light-blue cloak the 
color of her transparent turquoise- 
blue eyes. She gave O’Bannon a 
pretty little sketch of a smile. She 
thought his position a great one, and 
his age extreme—anyone over thirty 
was ancient in her eyes. She was pro- 
foundly grateful to him, for he had 
given her fiancé a position on the 
police force and made their marriage 
a possibility at least. 

“How are things, Alma?” he said. 

‘Simply wonderful, thanks to you, 
Mr. O’Bannon,”’ she answered. 

He went upstairs thinking kindly 
of all gentle blond women. In the 
office he found his assistant, Foster, 
the son of the local high-school teacher, a keen-minded, 
ambitious boy of twenty-two. 

“‘Oh,’’ said Foster, ‘‘the sheriff’s been telephoning for 
you. He’sat the Thornes’.” 

O’Bannon felt as if his ears had deceived him. 

‘““Where?’’ he asked sternly. 

“At the Thornes’ house—you know, there’s a Miss 
Thorne who lives there—the daughter of old Joe S. 
Thorne.” Then, seeing the blank look on his chief’s face, 
Foster explained further. “It seems there was a jewel 
robbery there last night—a million dollars’ worth, the 
sheriff says.’”’ He smiled, for the sheriff was a well-known 
exaggerator, but he met no answering smile. ‘‘They’ve 
been telephoning for you to come over.” 

“Who has?”’ said O’Bannon. 

Foster thought him unusually slow of understanding 
this morning, and answered patiently, ‘‘Miss Thorne has. 
There’s been a robbery there.”’ 

The district attorney was not slow in action. 

“T’ll go right over,’’ he said, and left the office. 

There were some advantages in holding public office. 
You could be sent for in your official capacity—and stick 
to it, by heaven! 

This time he asked no questions at the door, but entered. 

Morson said timidly, ‘Who shall I say, sir?” 

“Say the district attorney.” 

Morson led the way to the drawing-room and threw 
open the door. 

“The district attorney,’’ he announced, making it sound 
like a title of nobility, and O’Bannon and Lydia stood face 
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to face again—or rather he stood. She, leaning back in her 
chair, nodded an adequate enough greeting to a public 
servant in the performance of his duty. They were not 
alone—a slim gray-haired lady, Miss Bennett, was named. 

“T understood at my office you had sent for me,’’ said he. 

“1?” There was something wondering in her tone. 
“Oh, yes, the sheriff, I believe, wanted you to come. All 
my jewels were stolen last night. He seemed to think you 
might be able to do something about it.’’ Her tone indi- 
cated that she did not share the sheriff’s optimism. Miss 
Bennett, with a long habit of counteracting Lydia’s man- 
ners, broke in. 

“So kind of you to come yourself, Mr. O’Bannon.” 

“Tt’s my job to come.” 

“Yes, of course. I think I know your mother.” She was 
very cordial, partly because she felt something hostile in 
the air, partly because she thought him an attractive- 
looking young man. “She’s so helpful in the village im- 
provement, only we’re all just a little afraid of her. Aren’t 
you just a little afraid of her yourself?” 

“Very much,” he answered gravely. 

Miss Bennett wished he wouldn’t just stare at her with 
those queer light eyes of his—a little crazy, she thought. 
She liked people to smile at her when they spoke. She went 
on, “Not but what we work all the better for her because 
we are a little afraid 4 

Lydia interrupted. 

“Mr. O’Bannon hasn’t come to pay us a social visit, 
Benny,” she said, and this time there was something un- 
mistakably insolent in her tone. 

O’Bannon decided to settle this whole question on the 
instant. He turned to Miss Bennett and said firmly, “I 
should like to speak to Miss Thorne alone.” 

“Of course,’’ said Miss Bennett, already on her way to 
the door, which O’Bannon opened for her. 

“No, Benny, Benny!” called Lydia, but O’Bannon had 
shut the door and leaned his shoulders against it. 

“Listen to me!’’ he said. “‘You must be civil to me— 
that is, if you want me' to stay here and try to get your 
jewels back.” 

Lydia wouldn’t look at him. 

“And what guaranty have I that if you do stay you can 
do anything about it?” 

“T think I can get them, and I can assure you the sheriff 
can’t.’ There was a long pause. ‘‘ Well?” he said. 

“Well what?” said Lydia, who hadn’t been able to think 
what she was going to do. 

“Will you be civil, or shall I go?” 

“T thought you just said it was your duty to stay.” 

“Make up your mind, please, which shall it*be?” 

Lydia longed to tell him to go, but she did want to get 
her jewels back, particularly as she was setting out for the 
Emmonses’ in a few minutes, and it would save a lot of 
trouble to have everything arranged before she left. She 
thought it over deliberately, and looking up saw that he 
was amused at her cold-blooded hesitation. Seeing him 
smile, she found to her surprise that suddenly she smiled 
back at him. It was not what she had intended. 

“Well,” she thought, “let him think he’s getting the 
best of me. As a matter of fact, I’m using him.” 

She hoped he would be content with the smile, but, no, 
he insisted on the spoken word. She was forced to say 
definitely that she would be civil. She carried it off, in her 
own mind at least, by saying it as if it were a childish game 
he was playing. Having received the assurance, he moved 
from the door and stood opposite her, leaning on the back 
of a chair. 

“Now tell me what happened,” he said. 

She told him how she had been waked just before dawn 
by the sound of someone moving in her dressing room. 
At first she had thought it was a window, or a curtain 
blowing, until she had seen a fine streak of light under the 
door. Then she had sprung up—to find herself locked in. 
She had rung her bells, pounded on the door—finally suc- 
ceeded in rousing the household. The dressing room was 
empty, but her safe had been opened—her jewels and about 
five hundred dollars gone—her recent winnings at bridge. 

“You’ve had good luck lately?’”’ he asked. 

“Good partners,’”’ she answered with one of her illumi- 
nating smiles. 

She’d gone all over the house after that. Alone? No, 
Morson had tagged on. Morson was afraid of burglars, 
having had experience with them in some former place. 
Besides, she always had a revolver. Oh, yes, she knew how 
to shoot! She’d gone over the whole house—there wasn’t 
a lock undone. 

He questioned her about the servants. Suspicion 
seemed to point to Evans, who had the run of the safe and 
might so easily have failed to lock it in the evening when 
she had put her mistress to bed. Lydia demurred at the 
idea of Evans’ guilt. The girl had been with her for five 
years. 

“T don’t really think she has the courage to steal,’’ she 
said. 

“Do you know the circumstances of her life? Anything 
to make her feel in special need of money just now?”’ he 
inquired. 

Lydia shook her head. 
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“‘T never see how servants spend their wages anyhow,” 
she said. “But what makes me feel quite’ sure it isn’t 
Evans is that I’m sure she would have confessed to me 
when I questioned her. Instead of that she’s been packing 
my things for me just as usual.” 

O’Bannon cut the interview short by announcing that 
he’d see the sheriff. Lydia had expected—‘‘ dreaded”’ was 
her own word—that he would say something about the 
incidents of their last meeting. But he didn’t. He left the 
room, saying as he went: “You'll wait here until I’ve hada 
talk with the girl.” 

His tone had a rising inflection of a question init, but to 
Lydia it sounded like an order. She had had every in- 
tention of waiting, but now she began to contemplate the 
possibility of leaving at once. The car was at the door and 
her bags were on the car. How it would annoy him, she 
thought, if when he came back, instead of finding her 
patiently waiting to be civil, he learned that she had mo- 
tored away, asmuchastosay: “It’s your duty as an officer 
of the law to find my jewels, but it isn’t my duty to be 
grateful to you.” 

Presently Miss Bennett and the sheriff came in together, 
talking—at least the sheriff was talking. 

“Tt looks like it was her all right,’’ he was saying, “and 
if so he’ll get a confession out of her. That’s why I sent for 
him. He’s a great feller for getting folks to confess.”’ Then 
with natural courtesy he turned to Lydia. “I was just say- 
ing to your friend, Miss Thorne, that O’Bannon’s great on 
getting confessions.” 

“Really?” said Lydia. ‘‘I wonder why.” 

“Well,” said the sheriff, ignoring the note of doubt in 
her wonder, “‘most criminals want to confess. It’s a lonely 
thing—to have a secret and the whole world against you. 
He plays on that. And between you and I, Miss Thorne, 
there’s some of this so-called psychology in it. You see, I 
prepare the way for him—telling how he always does get 
a confession, and how a confession last time saved the 
defendant from the chair, and a lot of stuff like that, and 
then he comes along, and I guess there’s a little hypnotism 
in it too. Did you ever notice his eyes?” 

“T noticed that he has them,” answered Lydia. 

Miss Bennett said that she had noticed them at once, as 
soon as he came into the room. Perhaps it was remem- 
brance of them that made her add, “‘ He won’t be too hard 
on the poor girl, will he?”’ 

“No, ma’am, he won’t be hard at all,’ said the sheriff. 
“He'll just talk with her ten or fifteen minutes, and then 
she’ll want to tell him the truth. I couldn’t say how it’s 
done.” 

Lydia suddenly stamped her foot. 

“‘She’s a fool if she does!’’ she said, biting into her words. 

So this young man went in for being a woman tamer, did 
he?—the mistress downstairs ordered to be civil and the 
maid upstairs ordered to confess. If she had time, she 
thought, it would amuse her to show him that things did 
not run so smoothly as that. She almost wished that 
Evans wouldn’t confess. It would be worth losing her 
jewels to see his face when he came down to announce his 
failure. 

Steps overhead, the door opened, a voice called, “Sher- 
iff, get your men up here, will you?” 

The sheriff’s face lit up. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he said. 
hurried out of the room. 

When, a few minutes later, the district attorney came 
down he found Miss Bennett alone. He looked about 
quickly. 

““Where’s Miss Thorne?”’ he said. 

Miss Bennett had not wanted Lydia to go—she had 
urged her not to. What difference did the Emmonses make 
in comparison with the jewels? But now she sprang to her 
defense. 

‘She was forced to go. She had a train to catch—a long- 
standing engagement. She was so sorry. She left all sorts 
of messages.’’ This was not, strictly speaking, true. 

O’Bannon smiled slightly. 

“‘She does not seem to take much interest in the recoy- 
ery of her jewels,” he said. 

“She has every confidence in you,” 
flatteringly. 

Miss Bennett herself had. Never, she thought, had she 
seen a man who inspired her with a more comfortable 
sense of leadership. She saw he was not pleased at Lydia’s 
sudden departure. 

He was not. He was furious at her. His feelings about 
her had flickered up and down like a flame. The vision of 
her going over her house alone, her hair down her back and 
a revolver in her hand, alone—except for Morson tagging 
on behind—moved him with a sense of her courage; and 
not only her courage but her lack of self-consciousness 
about it. She had spoken as if anyone would have done the 
same. Her hardness toward the criminal had repelled him, 
and when he went upstairs to interview Evans a new sen- 
sation waited for.him. 

The robbery had not released Evans from her regular 
duties. She had just finished packing Lydia’s things for the 
visit to the Emmonses, and the bedroom where she had 
been detained had the disheveled look of a room which had 


“He’s done it!”’ He 


said Miss Bennett 
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just been packed and dressed in. The bed h 
made, though its pink-silk cover had been smi 
to allow for the folding of dresses on it. Lydi 
pink mules with an edging of fur—were kick: 
it. Long trails of tissue paper were on the floor 
saw it all with an eye trained to observe. Hes 
of verses on the table beside her bed, the q i 
good-looking young man on her dressi 
smelled in the air the perfume of violets, a 
sense remembered as having lingered in her h, 
he took in almost before he saw the pale, oh 
inal standing vacantly i in the midst of the disc 

. “Sit down,”’ he said. 

He spoke neither kindly nor commandingly 
speak were the same thing as to accomplis 
down. 

It was a curious picture of Lydia that 4 
story she finally told him—a figure kind and g 
careless and cruel, and, it seemed to him aboye 
else, stupid, blind about life, the lives of t 

Evans had a lover, a young English footm 
served a term for stealing and just lately got. 
advanced case of tuberculosis. Evans, who 
adamant to temptation when everything was 
with him, fell at the sight of his ill health 
attempted, lonely and inefficient as she was, to 
by herself. It was Lydia’s irritation over Eva 
the loss of the bracelet that had apparently deci 

“Tf she was so glad to be relieved of the thing 
I’d help her a bit,” she said bitterly. % 

What seemed to O’Bannon so incompreh 
that Lydia shouldn’t have known that the girl: 
sort of trouble. The sight of the room made 
aware of the intimacy of daily detail that any 
regard to her mistress—two women, and one go 
hell. 7 
He said to Miss Bennett after they had gor 
again: “Didn’t Miss Thorne suspect that® 
going wrong with the girl?” 

Miss Bennett liked the district attorney som 
felt a strong temptation, under the mask of di 
case, to pour out to him all her troubles—th 
troubles of those whose lives were bound up w 
But her standards of good manners were too 
allow her to yield. 

“No, I’m afraid we didn’t guess,’’ she answ 
now that we do know, is there anything we ca 
poor thing?” 

“Not just now,” he answered. “The case is 
her. But when it comes to sentencing her r 
something. Anything Miss Thorne said in h 
be taken into consideration by the judge.” | 

“Tell me just what it is you want her to say 
Miss Bennett, eager to help ¥ 

“Tt isn’t what I want,” O’ Bannon replied wii 
tation. “My duty is to present the case agains 
state. I’m telling what Miss Thorne can do ifs 
there are extenuating circumstances; if, for i 
thinks that she herself has been careleg 
valuables.” 

‘She will, I’m sure,’ ’ said Miss Bennett wit 
viction than she felt, “because, between y 
Mr. O’Bannon, she is careless. She lost a be 
bracelet the other—but when you're as yo ns 
and rich as she is a 7 

She was interrupted by the district atton 
curt good-by. L 

“Do you want to drive back with me, sheri 

The sheriff did, and jumping in he murmu 
drove down the road: ‘‘She is all that. She’ 
at all right. She’s handsome, and yet not- 
should call womanly. Look out at the turn. - 
as you get into the main road.” 5 

“Yes, I know about it,” said O’Bannon. 
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HEN Lydia came back from the Em 
Monday afternoon she brought Bobby 

her. Miss Bennett, who was rearranging M 
of flowers according to her more fastidious 
them come in, as noisy and high-spirited, she 1 
couple of puppies. Lydia was so busy giving ¢ 
Bobby’s room got ready and to have Eleanort 
to come over to dinner in case they wanted ti 
and sending the car for her, because Eleanor 
sighted she couldn’t drive herself, and al 
chauffeur go home, and he had no telephon 
petent of Eleanor—that Miss Bennett had: 
exchange a word with her. Besides, the p 
taken up with the horror of the approaching 
She liked a mild rubber now and then, but n¢ 
who scolded her after each hand, remenibe ing 
Lydia, who was almost without physical or 
ity, was always fighting against a subconscic 
repulsion rather than a fear, that life was j 
gigantic, patternless confusion, a tale told t 
signifying nothing, which is the horror of all 
When she walked into her bedroom and foun¢ 
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t as usual, and a new maid—a Frenchwoman, 
middle-aged and competent—waiting for 
Evans had waited, one of her moods of deep 
gulfed her, just as those who fear death are 
ught to a realization of its approach by some 
'mbol. Lydia did not fear death, but sometimes 
fe. She never asked if it were her own relation 
was unsatisfactory. 

+ came downstairs in a tea gown of orange and 
‘on no one but Bobby noticed that her high 
evaporated. 

before Morson and the footman, no one men- 
subject of the robbery, but when they were 
drawing-room Miss Bennett introduced it by 
dthe new woman hook you up right? Will she 


rugged her shoulders, not stopping to think 
ennett had spent one whole day in intelligence 
'a morning on the telephone in her effort to 
ins. 

+> woman was silenced by the shrug—not hurt, 
sinted—and in the silence Bobby said, ‘Oh, 
ned about Evans? They took her away?” 
iswered, with a contemptuous raising of her 
‘confessed—she always was a goose.”’ 

jidn’t prove it,’’ returned Miss Bennett with 
was the wisest thing to do. The district attor- 
var girls, if I were your age, and that man ——”’ 
ut!” said Lydia. ‘‘He’s a great friend of 


nor?” exclaimed Miss Bennett. She was not, 
had been a vain woman, but she was always 
it men’s caring for a type of femininity different 
m. She liked Eleanor, but she thought her dry 
\ctive, and she didn’t see what a brilliant, hand- 
are like O’Bannon could see in her. ‘“‘Is he 
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is,’ said Eleanor coolly. Experience had 
‘an excellent manner in this situation. 

you had waited, Lydia,’”’ Miss Bennett went 
3 very impressive the way he managed Evans; 
a hypnotic influence. She told him everything. 
! to give herself over into his hands. It was 


s. 


ne Was Asking Questions, Which She Did Not Stop to Answer. 
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almost like a miracle. A moment before she had been so 
hostile—a miracle taking place right there in Lydia’s 
bedroom.” 

Lydia, who had been bending over reorganizing the fire, 
suddenly straightened up with the poker in her hand and 
said quickly, ‘Where? Taking place where?” 

“Tn your room, dear, Evans was shut up there.” 

“That man in my room!” said Lydia, and her whole face 
seemed to blaze with anger. 

“Tt never occurred to me that you would object, my 
dear. He said he ——” 

“Tt should have occurred to you. I hate the idea—that 
drunken attorney in my bedroom. It’s not decent!” 

“Lydia!” said Miss Bennett. 

Eleanor spoke in a voice as cold as steel. 

“What do you mean by calling Mr. O’Bannon a drunken 
attorney?”’ 

“He drinks—Bobby says so.” 

“T did not say so!” 

“Why, Bobby, you did!” 

“‘T said he used to drink when he was in college.” 

“Oh, well, a reformed drunkard,” said Lydia, shrugging 
her shoulders. ‘‘I can’t imagine your doing such a thing, 
Benny, except that you always do anything that anyone 
asks you to do.” ; 

Her tone was more insulting than her words, and Miss 
Bennett did the most sensible thing she could think of— 
she got up and left the room. Lydia stood on the hearth- 
rug, tapping her foot, breathing quickly, her jaw set. 

“T think Bennett’s losing her mind,” she said. 

**T think you are,” said Eleanor. “‘What possible differ- 
ence does it make?”’ 

“You say that because you’re crazy about this man. 
Perhaps if I were in love with him I’d lose all my sense of 
delicacy too; but as it is ——” 

Eleanor got up. 

“T think I’ll take my lack of delicacy home,”’ she said. 
“Tell Morson to send for the motor, will you, Bobby? 
Good night, Lydia. I’ve had a perfectly horrid evening.” 

“Good night,’’ said Lydia with a fierce little beck of 
her head. 

Bobby saw Eleanor to the car, and sat with her some 
time in the hall while it was being brought round. 
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“No one could blame you for being furious; but you’re 
not angry at her, are you, Eleanor?” he said. 

“Of course I’m angry!” answered Eleanor. ‘‘She’s too 
impossible, Bobby. You can’t keep on with people who 
let you ‘in for this sort of thing. I could have had a per- 
fectly pleasant evening at home—and to come out for a 
row like this!” 

“She doesn’t do it often.” 

“Often! No, there wouldn’t be any question then.” 

‘*She’s been perfectly charming at the Emmonses’—gay 
and friendly, and everyone crazy about her. And by the 
way, Eleanor, I didn’t say O’Bannon was a drunkard.” 

“Of course you didn’t,”’ said Eleanor. 

“But he used to go on the most smashing sprees in col- 
lege, and I told her about one of those and made her prom- 
ise not to tell.” 

“A lot that would influence Lydia.” 

The car was at the door now, and as he put her into it he 
asked, ‘‘Oh, don’t you feel so sorry for her sometimes that 
you could almost weep over her?”’ 

“T certainly do not!” said Eleanor. 

Turning from the front door, Bobby ran upstairs and 
knocked.at Miss Bennett’s door. He found her sunk in an 
enormous chair, looking very pathetic and more like an 
unhappy child than a middle-aged woman. 

“Tt isn’t bearable,” she said. ‘‘Life under these condi- 
tions is too disagreeable. I don’t complain of her never 
noticing all the little sacrifices one makes—all the trouble 
one takes for her sake. But when she’s absolutely rude— 
just vulgarly, grossly rude as she was this evening F 

‘Miss Bennett,” said Bobby seriously, “when things go 
wrong with women they cry, and when things go wrong 
with men they swear. Lydia takes a little from both sexes. 
These outbursts are her equivalent for feminine tears or 
masculine profanity.” 

Miss Bennett looked up at him with her starlike eyes 
shining with emotion. 

“But someone must teach her that she can’t behave like 
that. I can’t do it. I can only teach by being kind—end- 
lessly kind—and she can’t learn from that. So the best 
thing for both of us is for me to leave her.” 

Bobby sat down and took her thin aristocratic hand in 
both of his. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Important Thing Was to Get the Man Into the Touring Car and Take Him to the Hospitat 
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To Our Subscribers 


N SPITE of tremendous increases in the cost of paper, 

wages and every other item that enters into the manu- 
facture of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, the price of the 
weekly was held at five cents the copy all through the war. 
The subscription price was, however, increased to $2.50 
the year, thus eliminating the usual differential between 
the price of single copies and yearly subscriptions. 

Wages are still at the peak of wartime heights, but there 
has been some decrease in the price of paper, though this 
is still far above prewar levels. Believing, however, that 
every move that tends to put business back on a normal 
basis is of the greatest possible value at this time, we have 
* made the subscription price of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post $2.00 the year instead of $2.50 the year. 


The World’s Chance. for Peace 


R. HARDING’S invitation to the Powers to send 
representatives to a conference to be held in Wash- 
ington to consider the limitation of armaments is a unique 
state paper. The extraordinary and outstanding fact about 
this noteworthy attempt to safeguard the peace of the 
world is that it is a piece of honest amateur diplomacy. 
Its inception was not in the minds of statesmen and dip- 
lomatists, but in the hearts of the plain people of America. 
When Senator William E. Borah introduced the resolu- 
tion authorizing Mr. Harding’s note to the Powers he 
acted as spokesman for virtually the entire nation. He 
was fully aware that if his resolution passed it would mean 
that the people would be allowed to initiate a definite step 
in diplomacy, a step that would surely be met with ruthless 
opposition from many quarters. Only the other day he 
said of the vote in the House upon his resolution: 

This is but a step. It is only the beginning and must 
be followed up with the same persistence and the same 
determination clear through totheend. . . . Theresolutions 
Senate and House now have passed are rather behind pub- 
lic sentiment than in front of it. In order to win we must 
regard this as a mere advance toward the goal and keep 
up the drive. Disarmament cannot be accomplished unless 
the masses keep their shoulder to the wheel every hour of 


the contest. . . . This is the people’s salvation and it is, 
therefore, the people’s fight. 


The eagerness with which other nations have accepted 
America’s invitation clearly indicates that the success or 
failure of the proposed conference depends very largely 
upon the ability of vast, unorganized majorities in various 


parts of the world to overcome the obstacles that will be 
thrust across their path by small, closely knit influential 
minorities. 

Armament is an industry; and that industry is threat- 
ened. In every nation there is a compact and powerful 
body of citizens that draws its sustenance from war and 
the fear of war. These persons look to war for their living 
just as naturally and with as little thought of evil as the 
farmer looks to the soil or the miner to the underground 
wealth that awaits his drill and dynamite. International 
slaughter is their birthright and their harvest field; and 
yet it must be said in their behalf that the bond between 
war and patriotism is so much more frequently exploited 
than the link between peace and the love of country that 
the most dangerous jingoes are often sincere and high- 
minded men. 

In every country those to whom war means swift for- 
tunes and fabulous profits are notably successful in fright- 
ening ministers into acceptance of beliefs that make for the 
perpetuation of war. But while this has been going on and 
a few hundred statesmen have been piling war taxes on a 
broken-backed world, the payers of taxes, the millions of 
ordinary, uninspired people whose flesh and blood may 
one day be requisitioned to pay yet once more for the 
follies of jingo statesmanship, have gone a long way toward 
learning a lesson that civilization has never before so 
seriously studied. 

Germany is the textbook in which that basic lesson 
on the economics of peace and war is most plainly written. 
One of the most striking ironies in that great collection 
of ironies commonly known as the Treaty of Versailles 
is that which required the disarmament of the fallen foe. 
All the world now knows that those sections of the treaty 
that were designed to leave Germany bereft of all ag- 
gressive military power are conferring upon her vast and 
unsuspected economic power. 

The Treaty of Versailles is doing for Germany what a 
guardian does for a young bankrupt spendthrift. He sets 
him to work to pay his old debts. He gives him. barely 
enough to live on. He presses his nose down on the grind- 
stone and husbands his assets for his future benefit. 
No surer road to solvency is known. The bankrupt has 
but to live to win. Germany was the world’s greatest 
war spendthrift. By force of arms her enemies have com- 
pelled her to stop her war wastes and to pour her resources 
into the industries upon which depends her future salva- 
tion. Month by month as she carries out the program laid 
down for her she makes her own future seem brighter and 
more assured. The world has never before witnessed such 
swift rehabilitation on the part of a nation so overwhelmed 
by defeat. 

No Japanese, no Englishman, Frenchman, Italian, in- 
deed no thinking citizen of any belligerent nation who 
contemplates the present state of Germany and compares 
it with that of his own country can help asking himself if 
the conquered is not, in some respects, better off than the 
conquerors. Thoughtful men in all the Entente nations 


see Germany struggling painfully but surely back toward - 


the terra firma of economic solvency while the waves and 
currents of needless war expenditures are bearing their 
own governments farther and farther out to sea. 

To such distraught, unhappy men our invitation was 
addressed. Our note appealed to the world-wide sentiment 
of inarticulate people who were waiting for just such an 
opportunity to give effect to their inmost convictions and 
desires. No minister for foreign affairs, no premier would 
have dared to receive with cold indifference the proposals 
embodied in the American note. No party government 
that desired to remain in power would have had the hardi- 
hood to set at naught the unceasing national demands for 
economic relief. 

The real test will come when the conference actually 
convenes and the sincerity or insincerity of its delegates 
is revealed by the nature of the proceedings. If the great 
populations that truly desire future peace are represented 
by envoys earnestly bent upon carrying out the popular 
will, the good that may spring from the conference can 
scarcely be overestimated. ; 

The intense moral vitality that resides in the call for the 
conference is due to the fact that it had its birth and 
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breeding among the rank and file of the people, 
movement is scarcely eight months old. For 
Washington regarded it as the puny and futi 
few visionary pacifists; but it made such stro 
vent appeal to the good sense of the nation tl 
the country on its merits and its most powerfu' 
were the first to see the folly of trying to ignore 
it up or to laugh it out of existence. ; 

One great element of strength in the fort hi 
ference is that it is based on proposals that do’ 
to be altruistic. Though the war burdens th a 
America are lighter than those borne by any 
nations, they are heavy enough to make any 
them thrice welcome. The natural benefits” 
aecrue to this country if the conference should 
factory agreements are quite sufficient to furn 
motive for her invitation. Frank avowal of 
selfishness tends to disarm suspicion. Prot 
altruism and sheer benevolence serve only tc 


- fidence and to invite shrugs and sneers. We ms 


cherish motives as benevolent as we choose; 
eyes of the world we are attempting to ea; 
burdens of taxation and at the same time to1 
life line to some of our good customers who a 
going down for the third time in the trouble 
bankruptcy. 

Agreements looking toward the reduction of 
are not the only benefits that may arise from fl 
conference. The high station and authority of 
who will be sent to it will endue it with the m 
a parliament of nations. The eyes of the whol 
be upon it and its sessions will offer fitting o 
crystallizing international thought and cha 
many a minor point of avoidable friction. At tk 
it may be counted upon to mark the beginnin 
world effort for peace; and even the cynics kn¢ 
as surely as preparation for war breeds war, 
work, energy and desire expended for pea 
preserve peace. 

The conference to be held in Washington a 
the quiet, steady pressure of millions of obscur 
Americans is the world’s great chance to in 
peace. 
If the nations do not make the most of t 
they may go farther and fare worse. They—ar 
take the chance or leave it. There is always an 
but it is not good to look upon. Disarm or die 


The Dancing Dollar 


ROF. IRVING FISHER, who has long bi 
for the establishment of a variable dollar 
content should be altered from time to time 
chasing power of the yellow metal varies, has lat 
his efforts to a sharper focus by the establish 
association known as the Stable Money Leagu 
Professor Fisher’s arguments in favor of hi 
theories, though always interesting, often stim 
sometimes plausible, have failed to convince th 
of intelligent and practical bankers of thei 
and feasibility. The common verdict of | 
bankers is that in an era of uncertainty, agit 
cial shock and instability our present gole 
whatever its faults, is the best and safest me: 
we have; and that to vary the gold content 0 
as Professor Einstein’s yardstick seemingly 
length as it moves in one direction or another 
part of wisdom. ' 

The bankers place very little reliance in v 
nancial Chronicle has dubbed ‘“‘the dancing dc 
journal, whose, vision in such matters is usual 
farsighted, sums up the best American bank 
in a single telling sentence: 

“‘One might as well expect a few anchors 
from Gibraltar, and allowed to swing a little wil 
currents, to steady the rock and control the m 
the fleets that pass the Straits, as to expect ] 
Fisher’s plan for ‘stabilizing the dollar’ b, 
constantly its gold content, to regulate p 
exchange and restore industry.”’ 
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SCENT Germany is gathering 
‘ for a peace offensive ten times 
2 formidable than the futile peace 
it the Holy See, at Stockholm 
| which in 1915 and 1916 so ignomini- 
Ki forestall her defeat. Energy is the despoiled 
1 


‘ialienable asset. It is the hope of the defeated. 


ce, not fully recovered from the Terrible Year 
‘is a second time reeling under the spiritual 
bf the Dreyfus Case, her ablest of foreign 
tabriel Hanotaux, repelled the imputation of 
cadence by merely listing the contemporary 
b his country’s unshaken energy. L’Energie 


e called his book. 
J oresee, why France was able to face the un- 
{storm of 1914. With little change the book 
y be paraphrased into German Energy; and 
jread it would doubt that Germany will survive, 
} perhaps ultimately triumph. 


1g Counsel of Big Business 


Mion of France until she now dominates the 
(an Continent was due to the energy of her small’ 
1 Germany the embodiment and executor of 
/ energy is the state. To the old German state, 
‘suse it blundered infamously in two domains, 
»dlomacy, have been wrongly ascribed general 
hd incapacity. Germans themselves, who in 
jcess acclaimed their state idea with exagger- 
¢, turned on the state and rent it in the day of 
4; after two years of oscillation between author- 
irchy the state and the state idea are as strong 
hith a difference. Junkerism and aristocratic- 
je tutelage have disappeared. The new state 
atic synthesis of the nation’s recuperative and 
(2es; and as the German nation is on the whole 
i mentally energetic, the new state toils with 
ynergy. Assailed from within and impugned 
lat, it has yet done more to restore industry, 
¢nd general prosperity than have the rulers of 
\ oa countries. Outside the domain of public 
German economic mechanism is working more 
}/nd more productively than the economic 
/ anywhere else. 

an state has achieved this miracle by opposing, 
itself. For nowhere so much as in Germany 
¥nment in its functions of controller, meddler, 
‘manufacturer and trader so much discredited. 
_sprung from the fact that while rejecting the 
| strait-waistcoat in which even among socialists 
| ndling minority now believes, the state has 
| endered its economic functions to the business 
aistory of the revolution so far is a history of 
f the war control. The new state is legislator, 
tive and helper. It is the frame and 
Mf the economic machine, but the driving power 
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single important branch of national production or distri- 
bution, no single public service in which bureaucratic 
experts have not transferred a great part of their former 
excessive powers to plain business men. The Ministries of 
Finance and Industry are by law forbidden to submit a 
bill to the Reichstag or to issue an administrative decree 
without first taking the views of the 326 bankers, manu- 
facturers, traders and farmers who together constitute the 
Reichswirtschaftsrat, the Parliament of Work. The Min- 
istry of Trade takes the advice of the Foreign Trade 
Boards, one for every exporting or importing branch, which 
are controlled by elected private traders and business 
men. A few months from now the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture will have as their chief counselors the new 
Landwirtschaftskammer—the Farmers’ Parliaments—one 
for every province, with a supreme Farmers’ Parliament 
at Berlin; and in these bodies, as the bill now before the 
Reichstag provides, only practicing farmers will sit. To ad- 
vise the Ministry of Railroads—until the ultimate reform, 
transfer of the roads to publicly controlled corporations, is 
carried through—will sit a Railroad Council of elected 
manufacturers, traders, private engineers and representa- 
tives of the traveling public. In labor issues the deciding 
power will shortly be transferred from official hands to 
the new central and local Arbeitskammer, or Chambers 
of Labor. 

The evolution of Germany, in short, is toward a republic 
constructed first of all for production and distribution, 
and ruled less by the political citizens than by the organ- 
ized producing and distributing interests—in the broadest 
sense, and including labor; while politics will take a back 
place, as in a lucky country delivered from armies, fleets, 
colonies and diplomacy it safely may. Thereby Germany 
has struck a happy medium between the two contrary ills 
of modern Europe—the ill of an entirely political parlia- 
mentary system, in which party dominance is the highest 
aim; and the still greater ill of proletarian anarchy, into 
which Russia fell through her unrealizable ambition to get 
rid of the discredited political class state at a single blow. 

That is the principle upon which Germany has been 
reorganized since her fortunate defeat. The fruits are al- 
ready seen. Germany has in great measure solved the 
industrial labor question; she has largely restored her 
shattered communications; she has put agriculture into a 
position to feed her whole population within visible time. 
She is suffering from fewer and less serious strikes than 
other countries; her railroads are already better run than 
those of England, France and Italy; her shipping, at a time 
when shipping initiative is elsewhere dead, is being rapidly 
restored; she does not fear, at a time of general trade stag- 
nation, to spend vast sums on the restoration of her old 
ports and the creation of new ports; and in internal navi- 
gation she is executing giant plans, enterprises that make 
pygmy even the splendid canal and river system which 
was hers before the war. Her unemployment is just a 
quarter of that of England, the most prosperous among 
Europe’s victor states; and relatively to population. it is 
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even less. And as her one great unsolved 
problem, the heavy reparations debt, is only 
a question of industry, agriculture, trade, 
railroads and canals, her ultimate libera- 
tion from this worst penalty brought by war and defeat is 
only a question of time. 

Within the past two years Germany has done more than 
the average progressive country does in two decades to 
encourage industry. To encourage, that is, by special edu- 
cation, by solving the labor question, and by insuring con- 
tinuity of production for manufacturing concerns. On the 
second of June she stole a march upon competitors by 
opening in Frankfort-on-the-Main Europe’s one university 
of labor. The Prussian Ministers of Education and Finance 
and the existing university and municipality of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main were first in Europe to draw consequences 
from the heavy economic losses caused by the unscientific 
handling of labor questions. Labor, they observed, has 
suffered quite as much from this as capital. The Akademie 
der Arbeit, as the Frankfort institution is called, premises 
that fruitful, nonwasteful labor leadership requires full 
knowledge of the historical, economical and technical de- 
velopment of relations between labor and capital; and 
that only when labor policy is the embodiment of closely 
studied labor science will it be possible really to advance 
the interests of the industrial toiler without injuring capi- 
talists, and through them injuring production and the 
nation as a whole. 


The Work:Community System 


HE seventy students inscribed on the new labor uni- 

versity’s rolls are not budding agitators. They are the 
experienced presidents and secretaries of labor unions, the 
editors of the most responsible labor newspapers and maga- 
zines. Already before this innovation, capital and labor 
had a closer bond of unity in Germany than anywhere else 
through the Arbeitsgemeinschaft, or work-community 
system. The work-community system arose in 1918 under 
the war stress, with the immediate aim of insuring the 
industrial tranquillity necessary for the conduct of the 
war. First, employers founded their own community; next 
employes founded theirs; and before defeat came the two 
had coalesced. When no more war work was to be done the 
united capital and labor work community decided to remain 
in being “for the union of all forces in the cause of eco- 
nomic regeneration.’’ This purely private initiative flour- 
ished so well that the state has recognized it in law. Both 
central and local communities are given right of election 
to the various councils created or planned for control of 
industry and trade; and the community’s representatives 
are among the most influential members of the central 
Parliament of Work. The fruits of this movement are 
partly already reaped. For more than a year—with excep- 
tion of the purely political work suspensions in Upper 
Silesia— Germany has not had a single strike of first-class 
size. 

In industrial education Germany aspires to get as far 
ahead of her prewar past as her prewar past was ahead of 
the rest of Europe. She is providing a broader general 
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weather, but it never adjourns for the politi- 

cians. Enderly was extremely busy with his 
state leaders, and Carthew and Sawyer worked 
night and day dingdonging the virtues of Norton 
at the public, and in organizing and getting under 
way local branches of the Norton League. Late 
in July, Enderly and Hollister planned a two 
weeks’ fishing trip, and were ready to start on 
August first. A few hours before they were to leave 
they had word from Carthew that Otis Melander 
was coming out as a-candidate for President on 
September first, asking for the support of the real 
progressive element of the party, and with the 
claim that Norton was but a pseudo progressive, 
an imitation, a counterfeit, and that the real pro- 
gressives were being bunkoed by Norton 
and his supporters. ‘Otis Melander!”’ ex- 
claimed Enderly. ‘‘He’s an anarchist.” 

“No, he isn’t,” said Hollister. “‘He’s a 
pretty potent radical. You are confusing 
your terms. Of course, to 
Cato Enderly, the man of 
property, Melander is an 
anarchist, but he shouldn’t 
be to Cato Enderly, the 
politician.” 

“But he is.” 

“Pshaw, Cato, that 
doesn’t do you credit. You 
talk like every other 
millionaire. The minute 
any person advances a 
scheme to subtract a nickel 
from a rich man’s pile, for 
public or private purposes, 
that person becomes an an- 
archist in that rich man’s 
_ sight.” 

“T know Melander,”’ 
Enderly persisted doggedly, 
“‘and he’s dangerous.”’ 

“That all depends on the 
point of view,” Hollister 
continued. ‘I recall times 
when we found Melander a 
considerable asset in our 
work.” 

“That’s just it. He isn’t 
regular. He doesn’t stay 
put. This is probably a 
strike.” 

“Even so,” said Hollis- 
ter, ‘it is pretty sure to be 
an intelligent and well- 
considered strike.” 

“Well,’’ assented Enderly vehemently, “he won’t get 
any of our money. We’ll brand him as a political striker 
and let it go at thdt.” 1 

“Wait a minute,” urged Hollister. ‘You won’t get any- 
where with that branding business. We've tried that 
before this, and Melander has laughed at us; and his 
friends too.” 

“He can’t do anything but make a loud noise.”’ 

‘Well, a loud noise is sometimes disturbing. Let’s look 
into this.” 

“How about our fishing trip?”’ 

“The fish can wait. Ask Carthew to come over and tell 
us what he knows about it.” 

Enderly grudgingly assented, and telegraphed a request 
to Carthew to come to Washington. 

Otis Melander was a man who had made a place for him- 
self in politics, as well as a good deal of money, out of pro- 
test. 

He had so skillfully capitalized an apparent intensity 
of conviction; a resounding, passionate and objurgatory 
eloquence; aremarkable command of invective; a seeming 
sincerity of sympathy with the people over what he dinned 
at them were the outrages perpetrated on them by organized 
capital; an extreme proletarian position on every eco- 
nomic, political and social question; an apparent political 
independence, and a modest, almost meager, manner of 
life—that he was a power in politics, and was usually pro- 
pitiated in important campaigns. 

He was plausible enough to maintain his standing with 
the people as their champion against the forces of plu- 
tocracy, and daring enough to support any cause that 
properly appealed to him. The political leaders under- 
stood him thoroughly, but he was adroit enough in his 
dealings with them to keep clear of putting proof of those 
dealings in their hands, and he held important influence 
in centers where there were bodies that made their appeal 
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to class and craft sentiment. He was a strong, unscrupu- 
lous man, and he had a large popular following that 
refused to believe he was anything but an honest, genuine, 
self-sacrificing friend of the people. 

He was a national figure as an advanced radical, but he 
never made the mistake of going outside his party with his 
operations. His argument was that the people could be 
served better from within the dominant party than from 
without, and there was no record of bolting or party deser- 
tion against him that would bar him from aspiring to the 
regular party nomination for any office he desired. He 
often fought his party, but he never left it, and thus main- 
tained a status that entitled his present movement to the 
party label, whatever the organization leaders might think 
of it. 

“What about this Melander business?”’ Hollister asked 
Carthew when he met the three leaders. 

“Tt’s going to be quite a gesture,’’ Carthew answered. 
“*T have the details of the publicity end of it from the inside 
of the office that is fixing up the stuff. Melander is to 
announce himself for President in a statement setting 
forth that genuine and not spurious radicalism is required 
to cure the ills of the body politic, and that he is the real 
Simon-pure radical to do the job. He has a platform of 
principles that advocates about every governmental nos- 
trum that has been suggested in the past ten years, and 
some that are new, more advanced and longer-haired.”’ 

““Who’s paying for his campaign?”’ asked the practical 
Hollister. 

“T haven’t found out yet.”’ 

“Not Melander, I’ll bet,’’ Hollister continued. ‘‘He has 
money, but he doesn’t spend it in games of this sort. He’s 
being financed, of course.” 

“T’m after that end of it now,” said Carthew. 

“Can you find out?” 

“T think so.” 
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“Let us know the minute you do, ar; 
any of the publicity stuff you can get} 
you have facilities for getting it in ad) 

“‘T’ll have it all,’”? said Carthew. | 

“Good. Keep us posted. We can’t s 
ably, but we shan’t be surprised by it 

After along discussion of the Melan 
in which the possible causes and effec 
carefully considered, the triumvirate ¢ 
the wise thing to do was not to hold ¥ 
lightly, but to prepare for his advent) 
the state leaders against the onslaugh 
insisted on this against Enderly’s p 
Melander’s enterprise w; 
strike, and not to be th 
anything else. | 

“Strike or not,” said BH 
may beserious. You have’ 
all this time that the p 
meated with progressivisn 
less and dissatisfied. You 
a palliative in Norton, not; 
if Melander comes along] 
gram that has a stronge’ 
this progressivism than ) 
no telling what he may 
We are offering pills. He 
with Sagwa, apanacea. I 
either, that he has a gn 
following. We know hin 
gogue. We can’t prove 
assert it without proof ity 
instead of hurting. He 
tained himself with the 
foe of the vested interes 
tocracy in all its forms 
mighty strong with lal 
underestimate the poss 
of it. We must rib up 
against it.” 

Pondevero took Hollist 
it, and Enderly came 
strength and reasonablen 
arguments. He sent outa 
of telegrams, and withi 
three weeks went to Bost 
the New England leaders) 
ference in New York wi 
far west as Ohio, saw the 
ern men in Chicago, the F 
ones in Salt Lake City, a 
up the Southwestern rep 
of the organization in St. 
had had agents in the 
months, and was reasoné 
those delegates. He he 
from all these men, and inquired particular] 
progress of Norton with the people. | 

These reports varied. In some states Norto 
ing good headway; in others he was not doi 
and in some he was barely under way. All ad 
Carthew’s cumulative publicity was getting | 
that, of the lot, Norton seemed to stand out. 
zation men were perturbed at Norton’s progre: 
admitted that it found favor with the people 
especially true in the Middle West and on 
Coast. They all asked Enderly what the wo 
Enderly told them to sit steady a while longer 
lines, and the word would come presently. 

Enderly told these men of what he had h 
Melander project and cautioned them to hold{ 
that, saying that it was an antiorganization 
that would claim to be regular as far as being 
party was concerned, mischievous in intent, 
would be of no benefit for any organization n 
sider it in any other light, no matter what 1 
reception of it might be. He said it was unc 
strike, but that, strike or not, Melander was ak 
an eloquent rabble-rouser, and had a record 
nent of radicalism that might do considerab! 
organization plans in the present temper of 

“He’s a demagogue,” said Enderly, “bi 
than that. He’s a dangerous demagogue, a! 
the money to finance his campaign he may 
trouble for all of us. So stiffen up, and we'll 
head in in a short time.” : 

‘When Enderly returned to Washington 
Carthew and Sawyer to put on more steam, 
a trip for Norton to start at once under the 
Norton League. He told Hollister and Pon’ 
his judgment it was now time to step in behi 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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soup-making in the world. ii 
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reap the crop of delegates waiting for the organization 
sickle. He went to Great Neck and had a long talk with 
Norton, telling him what he had-found out about_his prog- 
ress, and advising him of the possible irruption of Melander. 
He urged Norton to watch especially for that, and to be 
prepared to meet it, because the object of Melander’s 
attack would be Norton. 

“He’ll probably go after you hammer and tongs as 
offering poultices when he will say the lancet is requized,”’ 
he said to Norton, ‘“‘but don’t let him jar you out of your 
stride. You are going along excellently, and we'll attend 
to Mr. Melander when the time comes.” 

Sawyer and Carthew started Norton on a three-weeks’ 
speaking tour on August thirtieth, which was to cover 
fourteen states, with the first speech in Columbus. 

That night Carthew called Enderly on the long-distance 
telephone and said: ‘‘That Melander stuff is coming day 
after to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Have you seen it?’”’. Enderly asked. 

“Yes.” 

““What’s it like?” 

““Red-hot radicalism, all the common-people stuff, and 
he jumps all over Norton as an imitation progressive and 
charges that he is a tool of the interests and being used by 
them and by you as a stalking-horse and decoy for votes 
as a progressive, when in reality he is as conservative as 
Senator Pondevero.”’ 

“Anything else?”’ 

“He announces himself as candidate for President—the 
people’s candidate—and says he is going out to tour the 
country and expose Norton, and nail his hide where it 
belongs, on the door of the temple of the money devils of 
Wall Street.” 

“Sounds familiar,’”” commented Enderly. 
found out who is behind him?” 

“Not yet, but the scent is getting warm.”’ 

“Well, there’s nothing to do but to keep going. Heard 
from Norton to-night?” 

“Yes; he had a fine meeting in Columbus, and speaks 
at Indianapolis to-morrow.” 

Carthew rang off, and Enderly looked at his watch and 
then called his secretary on the telephone. 

““Homer,” he said, “grab a toothbrush and get over 
here as soon as you can. I want you to go to Indianapolis 
on that midnight train.” 

Half an hour later the secretary appeared. Enderly had 
his car waiting for him. 


“Have you 
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“Homer,” he-said, “get that midnight train for Indian- 
apolis. “Go to see Norton. He’ll be at the Claypool Hotel. 
Tell him that the Melander stuff is coming out day after 
to-morrow, and that it is pretty rough on him, and by that 
time we’ll know definitely what Melander has to say and 
how to answer it if it requires answering.” 

Melander’s attack on Norton was all that Carthew had 
predicted, and more. It made the definite statement that 
Norton was merely a dummy, not a candidate on his own 
initiative, but a candidate at the suggestion and with the 
support of the great financial and corporation interests of 
the country; that-Norton was at heart a conservative and 
was assuming the sacred livery of progressivism to serve 
the money devil in; and that his campaign was being 
directed by Enderly, Hollister and Pondevero, operating 
through the so-called Norton League, and financed by 
Enderly with money furnished by Wall Street with the 
explicit understanding that Norton, if elected, would be 
the tool and creature of Wall Street, of the money devil, 
and of various other representatives of oratorical demon- 
omy, including the demon rum, for Melander said that the 
brewers and distillers also had contributed funds for 
Norton’s campaign. 

Enderly read it aloud to Hollister and Pondevero on the 
morning it appeared. 

After he had finished, Hollister commented: “‘ Well, that 
will make trouble.” 

“Pshaw!’’ exclaimed: Enderly. “It’s the regulation 
radical stuff. He can’t smirch Norton with that sort of 
unproved denunciation.” 

“Maybe not,’’ said Hollister, ‘‘and maybe so. We'll 
have to wait to determine that. However, there’s more to 
it than that, from our viewpoint.” 

“You mean about the money behind Norton?” 

“Certainly. The gist of that statement of Melander’s is 
that large sums of money have been put up by the wealthy 
and plutocratic devils—Wall Street, rum and others—to 
finance Norton, and that we are handling those sums. As 
you know, that will automatically unload on us every 
political grafter and gypper in the country, and will make 
some of the organization boys out in the states itchy in the 
palms also. Darned clever, I call it, but Melander’s a 
clever man. I wonder who’s behind him.” 

“So do I,” said Enderly; ‘‘and furthermore, I am going 
to find out.”’ 

Pliny Peters had good control of Norton, because that 
candidate made no rejoinder either to the first or to the 
following Melander attacks, until after Carthew reached 
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him in Chicago. He then issued a short an 
denial of every Melander accusation, said his 
was controlled by no one but himself, and sugge 
Melander was in possession of proof of his che 
his duty to the people to produce it. This do 
ceeded with his speech-making, but was fj 
Melander with reiteration of the charges, anc 
ment that when the time came Melander wor 
his proof. The charges blossomed out on the bj 
the advertising columns of the newspapers, a 
phlet and circular-letter form. Melander 
active eruption for some time, but as he produe 
mentary proof his publicity soon hecame that 
advertising. The charges ceased to be news for 
Enderly, Hollister and Pondevero were } 
reporters, who asked for an expression on the at 
by Melander. Enderly wrote a statement. 
charges were as absurd as they were false andr 
He denied that the organization was in any wa) 
in the candidacy of any man. He said that 
would determine the candidate, and that the or 
of the organization was to bow to the will of t 
when it should be expressed, and execute its 
He said that Norton was a party man in goods! 
thereby entitled to aspire for the nomination a 
of the party; but that any statement that |} 
moted or supported by the organization was u 
reporters could get no more than this, becau 
and Pondeyero referred all inquirers to Ender 
A few days later Constable came into Ender 
the Capitol and found Enderly alone. 
“Flow are you, senator?” he asked. ‘‘ Well, ; 
I hope? Brother Melander’s onslaught does } 
affect you.” y 
“Why should it?” asked Enderly. 
“T don’t suppose it should. Fantastic, isn’t 
that you would foist a candidate on the peopl 
“Very,’’ Enderly replied, and gave no sigr 
stable’s suave irony had reached him. 
“Solsay; especially so excellent a candidate 
“You think well of Norton, do you?” | 
“Yes; he seems to be making a good impre 
feeling his way as yet, to be sure, and isn’t q 
with the people, but he’ll get there, no doubt, 
“Think so?” 
“Certainly. Where else is there for him to 
that his candidacy is sincere, as he says it is, a 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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In Europe and America, for many years, 
the thought of standardization has been 
closely linked to the name Cadillac. 


The two havebeen almost convertible terms. 


Every nation has a wonder-working word. 
In that word is implied or expressed the 
special genius of its people. 

Is it not possible that in America that word 
is standardization? 

Standardization is a peculiarly American 
principle. 


It is the capacity to think in large volume — 
and execute in close, fine measurements. 


It is characterized by a noble bigness, on the 
one hand; and a scrupulous smallness, on 
the other. 


Standardization dreams large dreams—but 
it works them out with micrometer accuracy. 


It is not afraid of big figures when thinking 
in terms of materials, or machines, or mar- 
kets, or money. 


But it is mortally afraid of big figures when 
part is fitted into part. 
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Standardization laughs at millions—and 
worries over a loose bolt. 


To the unthinking, it seems to talk in the 
language of the spendthrift. 


The initiated know that in execution it is 
the very essence of economy. 


Standardization can be applied to base ends 
—but, in America, it should not be. 


When it seeks volume alone, it is merely 
the apotheosis of brute force—the perpetu- 
ation of cheapness. 


But when standardization and quality are 
wed—the fruit is a product superlatively fine. 


* * * * * 


We feel that we may with propriety point 
out that this wonder-working word has 
also been the watch-word of these works 
since the Cadillac business began. 


The practical application of this high ideal 
throughout eighteen years of manufac- 
turing has brought to the Cadillac the 
world’s approval of its eminence as a har- 
monious, dependable, long-lived mechanism. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
founded on an appreciation of the unrest among the people 
and a desire to better governmental, political and economic 
conditions. It is, isn’t it?” 

“You know as much about it as I do,” Enderly answered. 
“T have no information beyond what he says.” 

“Indeed? Well, assuming that that is the fact, it is 
reasonable to suppose that having started he will not stand 
still or turn back, but progress as he discovers the need of 
progress.”’ 

“‘Possibly,”’ said Enderly, who was watching Constable 
narrowly and was puzzled to discover what he had in 
mind. 

“Probably, I should amend,’’ continued Constable. 
“Tn any event, may I as a party man ask you as a party 
leader what view the organization holds of Norton’s 
candidacy?” 

“T refer you to my statement that was printed yes- 
terday.”’ 

“T saw that,’’ said Constable. 

“That is the organization position.” 

“T’'ll revise my question. What do you, personally, think 
of Norton’s candidacy?”’ 

“‘Tt’s too early for me to have an opinion.” 

“But you must have thought about it,’ persisted 
Constable. 

“No more than I have thought of Driggs and Meech and 
the others who are in the race.” 

“Well, I have,”’ said Constable, ‘‘and I think Norton is 
eminently fitted for the place, that his nomination would 
be an excellent one, provided ”” Constable paused. 

“Provided what?” asked Enderly. 

“Provided that instead of staying where he is he goes 
forward, becomes specific in his statement of the real issues 
and detailed in his policies for the remedy of conditions; 
in short, provided he shows an appreciation that what is 
needed is effective action, not merely perfunctory motion.” 

“Do you think he is perfunctory?” asked Enderly. 

“Not exactly, but it may be that those behind him are 
perfunctory.” 

“Who is behind him?” 

“That’s a large order. I can’t say. However, some- 
body is, of course, besides these men at the head of the 
Norton League. Possibly we’ll know one of these days.” 

“Undoubtedly. Those things generally come out one 
way or another.” 

“One way or another is right,’’ said Constable. ‘‘How- 
ever, I won’t take any more of your time. I merely 
dropped in to say what I have said, to register my personal 
opinion for my own satisfaction that if Norton is pushed 
along somewhat he will be stronger than any of them.” 

‘What do you mean by pushed along?” 

“Accelerated, senator; advanced. He’s working on a 
circle now. Get him on a straight line of real progres- 
sivism.” 

“That’s not for me to do.” 

“TIsn’t it? Somebody ought to do it.” 

Enderly was irritated by the suave persistence of Con- 
stable, who was affable and smiling. It seemed to Enderly 
that behind Constable’s urbanity there was knowledge of 
the situation beyond his admissions, and he was suspicious 
that Constable had some Norton maneuver in mind. 

So, to focus those suspicions he asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
do it?” 

“Me?” exclaimed Constable, as if surprised. ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought of that. It might be a good idea. Have I your 
permission?”’ 

“‘T have no permission to give. Mr. Norton is the man 
to talk to.” 

“You may be right. Well, good afternoon. Thanks for 
the chat. Haven’t changed your mind about my corpora- 
tion bill, have you?”’ 

“T regret that I have not,” said Enderly. ‘‘Good after- 
noon. Glad you called.” 

After Constable had gone Enderly sat for a long time in 
deep thought. Finally he roused himself and rang for his 
secretary. 

“Homer,” he said, ‘‘get off a code wire to Pliny Peters 
and tell him to report to me instantly when Senator 
Constable joins with Norton, and, if possible, what they 
talk about.” 

He lighted a cigar and stood looking out the window. 
“Unless I miss my guess a mile,” he said to himself, 
“Constable will begin operations on Norton within a 
week.” 


XVIT 


HE Melander movement showed immediate vitality. 

There were evidences in various states that there had 
been some preliminary preparation for it, and Enderly dis- 
covered three things: The first was that a number of 
organization politicians who were usually in opposition to 
the projects and executions of Hollister, Pondevero and 
himself were openly working for Melander; the second was 
that a specialized appeal was being made as regards 
localities. Some shrewd politicians had mapped out Me- 
lander’s campaign, because the men in charge of it did not 
waste effort in profitless territory, such as some states must 
inevitably be, but devoted their energies solely to states 
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where there was at least a fighting chance; the third was 
that money was abundant in the Melander treasury; 
unlimited, apparently, because expenditures for publicity, 
for organization work, and so on, were so generous as to be 
almost profligate. 

Enderly’s fears concerning Constable seemed to be 
groundless. Pliny Peters made no mention of a visit to 
Norton by Constable, and Norton kept along steadily on 
the lines marked out for him. Melander, who was a skilled 
and effective campaigner, spoke incessantly and never 
failed in any speech to reiterate his charges that Norton 
was a bogus progressive. Reports began coming in that 
Melander was making headway. The organization state 
leaders were restive. One or two of them threatened to tie 
in with Melander unless they were given their instructions 
of where else to go. Hollister and Pondevero thought it 
was time for the organization to step in behind Norton if 
that still was Enderly’s plan, but Enderly held off. He 
said he wanted to make sure. 

“Sure?’’ commented Hollister. “If you are not sure 
now you never will be. Unless we get into action Melan- 
der’s gang will grab off some state delegations that we 
need.” 

“Be calm, Henry,” urged Enderly. ‘‘It isn’t time yet, 
I tell you.” 

Enderly secured a series of unbiased reports from trust- 
worthy scouts he sent to all territory where Melander was 
demonstrating, and studied them carefully. On the basis 
of these he went to see Norton, speaking in the formal 
manner he always adopted with the candidate. 

“You remember our conversation wherein we both 
agreed that your campaign was to continue as mapped out 
unless the political necessities should make changes ad- 
visable?” 

“T do,” Norton replied. 

‘Well, in my opinion it is now time to make a change or 
two.” 

“In what manner?” 

“In the manner of emphasis. It is clearly apparent to 
me that the advent of Melander makes it imperative that 
you shall go a bit further in specific statement of what 
your policies are—that is, develop some detail. In other 
words, be somewhat more progressive. Melander has 
stirred up the latent progressivism in many sections. To 
combat him successfully we must recognize that to some 
extent.” 

“T am glad you feel that way,” said Norton. “I had 
begun to see the necessity for that. I am constantly under 
urge to step forward to my audiences instead of remaining 
discreetly behind them. Besides, I have changed a good 
many of the views I originally held.’ 

“You have?’”’ Enderly made a great effort to prevent 
his surprise from showing in his voice. 

“Yes; while I was influenced by many of your argu- 
ments to me there were some on which I waited for convic- 
tion. Now I see, through my intercourse with the people, 
that you were right.” 

Enderly drew a long breath at this, but gave no other 
sign of the perturbation he felt. However, he soon discov- 
ered that his dismay was unfounded, as yet, at any rate. 
Norton made it plain that he had no alarming progressive 
inoculations, and he and Enderly went over the entire list 
of policies he was advocating and selected points where 
there might be judicious emphasis, elaboration of detail, 
specific instance and taking illustration. Norton conformed 


his next speeches to these suggestions and understandings. 
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i pees the question of the identity of the real 
forces behind Melander was unsolved. Carthew had 
not succeeded in discovering anything but the obvious 
fact that somebody was supplying money in large amounts 
and buying political brains wherever offered. Enderly and 
Hollister had found themselves in blind alleys on their in- 
vestigations. Enderly’s first thought was that Thane 
might be pushing Melander, but he dismissed that as fan- 
tastic, because nobody knew better than Enderly that the 
sort of President Thane needed was a President of the ex- 
treme reactionary, conservative type, with correct Thane 
views on corporations, combinations and big business, and 
not a radical like Melander. He made some bank inquiries, 
but did not find anything to connect Thane with the 
Melander expenditures, and dismissed the thought as 
untenable. 

Pondevero moved about in his accustomed secretive 
manner and said nothing, which fact had no bearing what- 
ever on any surmises he may have had about the Melander 
campaign and the supporters of it, because the more im- 
portant a subject was the less he discussed it. He disap- 
peared one day, leaving word that he had some business to 
look after, and Enderly and Hollister heard no more from 
him for a fortnight. One afternoon as they sat in Enderly’s 
room Pondevero materialized himself in his usual mys- 
teriously silent manner, 

“Hello, Pon!’’ shouted Hollister. “Glad to see you 
back. What have you been up to?”’ 

“I’ve been looking into that Melander business.” 

“Have any luck?” 


A ugus 


“Yes,” whispered Pondevero, inspecting the 
he feared eavesdroppers. Enderly and Hollist 
forward in their chairs. 

“What did you find out?” they asked eager] 
gether. 

“T found out who’s behind it.” 

“Who is it?” 

Pondevero made a circuit of the room, opene¢ 
two and glanced outside, and poked behind th 
entirely unconcerned over Enderly’s impatient 
heaven’s sake, Pon, there’s no one here but us! 
toed back to the anxious leaders and leaned tow 

“Who is it?”’ Enderly repeated. 

“Thane,’”’ whispered Pondevero. 

Enderly sat incredulous and stared at Pondey 
lister exploded with a loud “‘ Well, I’m damned! 

“How do you know?” asked Enderly. “Arey 

“Sure as shooting,’’ whispered Pondevero, “] 
all right.’ | 

“How did you find out?” insisted Enderly, — 

Pondevero drew a chair up in front of the two 
motioned to them to move their chairs in close’ 
Then in a tone so low that they were forced to lea 
to hear him, this bringing their heads close to, 
told his story: 

“After Melander got going I knew it was nc 
barrel that had been tapped for him, but a hogs 
I made a list of our big contributors and elimina 
Then out of the possible money suppliers for Mek 
remained I again eliminated all but two or thre 
of things I knew, and that left Thane and two 
remembered that Thane had tried to mix in wil 
and decided I’d look into his activities first. So 
friends in the Treasury Department to put bank, 
in his banks oy 

“Pshaw, Pon,”’ exclaimed Enderly, 
month ago!” 

“T know,” continued Pondevero imperturba 
I did it anyhow. I figured that if Thane was ; 
this, and wanted to keep under cover, he wou 
special fund somewhere and not check on his n 
counts; but I also figured that he’d have to get t 
somehow out of his regular accounts or by sell 
thing, because no man has that much cash lying; 

“Of course, Thane is too smart to do his sto 
and buying in a way that can be traced if he wan 
the transactions covered, and it is easy enough t 
through a dummy, or a lot of them; but, you see, 
to have friends who know pretty well what all o 
big holdings are, and he’d have to sell some of th 
get this money, for it’s a lot. I set a period da 
the time he sent Sylvester to see Norton, and { 
this side of that there had been no great sales of 
Thane holds; nor any continued unloading day 
The market had been normal on that Thane stuff 
made it reasonably certain he didn’t make up his 
fund that way. 

“Then I told my bank examiners to look ovi 
counts and see if there had been any big transfer 
money recently for whatever purpose, and, by j 
found that he had checked out a million in oneh 
the Aspera Trust to the Cranford Supply Compar 
we soon found out, was a newly organized shipping 
It didn’t take long to discover that the Cranfor 
Company was a dummy, and that it banked in a’ 
bank. So I had my bank examiners slipped intot 
and we found that the bulk of its account had be 
ferred, by draft, to one Bannon, and put in a Brc 
We traced it from Bannon to a man named Hatha 
from Hathaway to Ostrander; and there you are 

“Who’s Ostrander?”’ asked Hollister. 

““He’s the treasurer of the Melander outfit, the 
the Thane moneybags, but he operates in the bac 
The apparent treasurer is a man named Van Wil 
has a smallish account in another bank, but Os 
the man who handles the funds. He is ambushed 
dummy exporting and importing concern which 
to manage, but it’s only a fake. I’ve seen son 
checks. Then, to make sure, some friends of min 
up so we could listen in on the telephone between ( 


“we di 


‘and Van Winkle, and that confirmed it. Thane’st 


“Great, Pon!’ said Hollister, almost crushing 
Pondevero with a clap on the shoulder. ‘‘ You're 
sleuth.” i 

““What’s the game?” asked Enderly, who had! 
recital with set lips and hardened face. 

“T can tell you that too,’’ answered Pondevel 
handy to have friends in New York who can ¢c0 
with things. One of my friends is on close te 
Arthur Craig, who is doing the political manage 
Melander.”’ 

“Craig, of Ohio?’’ asked Hollister. 

“Yes. Well, it was Sylvester who got Craig in 
two reasons—Craig thinks we didn’t treat him rig] 
collectorship fight, and Sylvester is paying hin 
salary. Sylvester told Craig that the Thane idea} 
Norton, principally because he wants to beat you 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Why Hudsons Seem Never 
to Wear Out 


Men say that of Hudson. You have 
probably made the observation yourself. 


Of course it is not immune from wear. 
But it wears so slowly, and compensating 
adjustments are so easily made that noth- 
ing short of gross neglect will diminish 
its smoothness or capacity for many years. 


Mileage means almost nothing to a 


Super-Six. Because instead of declining 


with increasing rapidity year by year, the 
Hudson is easily restored to its original 
newness in performance and in resistance 
to wear. It is so built that simple, inex- 
pensive adjustments keep it in prime 
condition over long periods of service. 


That is why you see Hudsons three, 
four and five years old (many now be- 


yond their 100-thousandth mile) that are 
giving service not appreciably less smooth 
and able than when they were new. 


One place to conspicuously observe 
Hudson’s resistance to wear is in rent- 
al service. These are usually very old 
cars—and in a ruthless character of serv- 
ice that many costly new cars cannot 
stand up in, because repair costs and time 
lost from duty make them unprofitable. 


Because of its far longer service 
men have regarded Hudson as the out- 
standing value among fine cars ever 
since the Super-Six invention. They 
know they are not buying Hudson’s dis- 
tinctive performance for just a season or 
so. They know it will give that same 
sort of delightful service for many years. 
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Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“Thane must have paresis,’’ interrupted 
Enderly. ‘‘ He will be worse off than any of 
us with a man like Melander in Washing- 
ton. He doesn’t want a man like Melander 
nominated.” 

“He doesn’t want a man like Norton 
nominated, either,’”’said Pondevero. “‘Any- 
how, Thane got wind of our plans with 
Norton, and he set up Melander to beat 
Norton, on the theory that if some radical- 
ism will get votes for Norton a lot of rad- 
icalism will get votes for Melander. His 
idea is to tie up Norton to us, get enough 


delegates with Melander to beat Norton, 


and then at the convention make a com- 
bination with the scattering fellows or force 
us to a compromise with a deadlock. He’s 
determined that Enderly shall not put 
Norton through. That’s the basis of the 
fight, of course, and he has an idea that he 
can win with some man of his own picking; 
not Melander, of course, but with some- 
body else who will develop, and he’s going 
the limit on it.” 

“Tt was stupid of me not to have figured 
that out,’’ said Enderly. “I couldn’t make 
myself believe that Thane, even in his 
greatest excess of opposition to me, would 
tie himself up with a destructionist like 
Melander. It’s grotesque to the point of 
lunacy when you come to consider Thane’s 
interests and connections. However, it’s 
all plain enough now, and we’ve got to go 
out end wipe up the earth with Thane and 
his blatherskite candidate.” 

“What do you mean?”’ asked Pondevero. 

“Why, Pon, I mean just what I say. 
We'll step right in behind Norton and 
whale the tar out of Thane.”’ 

“The first half of the program is all right, 
Cato,’’ said Pondevero, ‘‘but I don’t see the 
necessity of going to a battle in every state. 
Let’s finesse a little, and give him a taste of 
real politics now that he has gone into it 
wholesale.”’ 

“‘Finesse?’’ snorted Enderly. ‘‘ Finesse 
your grandmother! The only way to make 
a dent in Lon Thane is with an ax.” 

“Maybe not,” said Hollister. ‘‘What’s 
the idea, Pon?”’ 

The little man beckoned them close to 
him again. ‘‘Look here,” he whispered. 
“‘There’s no nourishment in fighting Thane 
that way, because while we might give him 
a beating we won’t get away unharmed 
ourselves. Now take a list of the Middle 
Western, Near and Far Northwestern, 
Southwestern and Pacific Coast states. We 
can put our fingers on half a dozen of 
them where Melander, with the sort of a 
fight he is making and will make, has a 
good chance to get the delegates, no mat- 
ter how loyal our leaders in them may be, 
because there is where this unrest and 
protest is greatest. As between Norton and 
Melander, Melander has the best of it in 
some states on the surface indications. Of 
course Driggs and Meech and one or two of 
the others have some of these delegates 
sewed up, but in most of these places Me- 
lander will give us a fearful tussle. Why 
not let Melander have the delegates?’ 

“Let Melander have them!” cried En- 
derly. ‘“‘What’s the matter with every- 
body? Have you gone crazy, too, Pon?” 

“Not at all, Cato. I’m sane to the point 
of complete saturation. I don’t mean to 
let Melander have the delegates actually, 
but to allow him to appear to have them. 
Elect Melander delegates, but see to it 
that all these Melander delegates are our 
fellows, who will come to us when we want 
them. We can do that and Thane will have 
to pay most of the expenses and do most of 
the work and we’ll get all the berries. 

“That will ease the strain on our boys, 
will hold them in good odor with their pro- 
gressive people during the preconvention 
period, and at the convention we can show 
up Thane as the power behind Melander, 
and put Norton over with a whoop. There 
are half a dozen, or more, states where we 
can work that, and where it will be good 
politics to work it if I am any judge of the 
impression Melander is making. Of course, 
we'll have to fight straight out in some 
of the states—in most of them—but if 
we handle the others that way we’ll beat 
Melander, smash Thane, and nominate 
Norton, or anybody else we choose.”’ 

“By Jove, Pon!” cried Hollister, “‘that’s 
a good scheme—real politics. What do you 
say, Cato?’ 

“Perhaps,”’ Enderly answered, “but it 
will take a lot of delicate handling. Let’s 
see how it will work out.” 

The three went into a long consultation, 
in which state committee lists and lists 
of delegates, maps, vote tabulations and 
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other political paraphernalia figured. After 
detailed discussion several states were set 
apart as tentatively showing the required 
conditions, and plans were made for spe- 
cific instructions to the men on the ground 
in case the future circumstances made such 
an undertaking feasible. 

“Those delegates must be hand-picked 
or it won’t work,” said Enderly. 

“Right,” Hollister assented, “but we 
have a fine bunch of expert hand-pickers 
at our command, and we’ll put them on 
the job.” 

It was easy, with the information that 
Pondevero had secured, to check up on 
Thane’s operations, and if Enderly and 
Hollister had any doubts as to the impel- 
ling and lubricating force for Melander 
these doubts were soon dispelled. Thane 
was the man, and Melander was working 
for him. 

With this fact established to a certainty 
Enderly went into immediate and effective 
action. His state leaders, so far as possible, 
had already secretly framed their delega- 
tions to the national convention, and 
mostly had those delegations under such 
control that the individual members of 
them needed nothing but official informa- 
tion as to who their candidate was to be to 
become ardent supporters and advocates 
of that person after they were formally 
selected. 

However, there were certain prescribed 
manners for the official and legal selection 
of those delegates, or indorsement of them, 
by the people, and the state leaders must get 
past these successfully. In some states there 
were state-primary laws, and in others the 
caucus and county and district conventions 
still prevailed. 

Early in December, six months before 
the national convention, Enderly sent his 
secretary to the telegraph office with a 
code telegram, addressed to a state leader, 
and a list of names that comprised all 
other state leaders who were in absolute 
accord with him, and to the men who oper- 
ated for him in states where the organi- 
zation leaders were opposed to him. The 
instructions to the telegraph office were to 
duplicate this code telegram to each man 
on the list. The code was a personal one, 
arranged between Enderly and one man in 
each state, for Enderly took no chances 
with ordinary code communications. He 
had long before discovered that what his 
experts could do in the way of decoding a 
message sent by his opponents that came 
into his hands, the experts of his opponents 
could do with the codes of his that came 
into their hands, and getting copies of mes- 
sages that others send, in politics, is not so 
difficult as may be supposed. 

This telegram read: 


After consideration from every angle it is 
now decided that organization shall step in be- 
hind Norton and utilize him as organization 
candidate. Please start machinery in motion 
to supplement operations Norton Leazue and 
instruct delegates for Norton. Have trust- 
worthy men in all parts of state talk Norton 
and urge him on people not reached or influ- 
enced by league. Detailed suggestions follow 
in usual manner. Essential that action shall 
appear to be result of developed or developing 
state. sentiment for Norton and not as organiza- 
tion movement. Maintain position that action 
taken on your own initiative as result popular 
demand instead of as result suggestion head- 
quarters. Use especial precaution to hold pro- 
spective delegates in line and consult freely with 
me. Send estimate amount additional fund 
needed immediately. 


The vital point in that telegram was the 
instruction to the state leaders to start out 
their men to talk Norton. The American 
people get most of their politics by absorp- 
tion rather than by cerebration, and the 
political leader knows that. Hence, when- 
ever a candidate is to be supported or a 
policy promoted the required support or 
promotion is not sought by a state leader 
standing up and proclaiming the virtues of 
that candidate or cause, but by his lieu- 
tenants, sergeants and corporals in every 
locality circulating among the people and 
talking that candidate or that cause. 

A state leader is known for what he is, a 
professional politician, and so are district 
leaders, but in the localities the men who 
serve as sergeants or corporals in the or- 
ganization are mostly known as ardent 
partisans and not especially as machine 
workers, although they are, of course, rec- 
ognized as active party men. They are in 
politics usually for the love of it, and for 
the hope of reward by local offices, and they 
know the folks in their localities. So they 
move about, talking their candidate, and 
advancing arguments for and confuting 
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arguments against him, and the cumula- 
tive effect is enormous, especially if it has 
had the preparatory nourishment of a well- 
conducted publicity campaign. When a 
state leader has his men in every locality 
intelligently talking his candidate he has 
gone a considerable distance towards win- 
ning his fight. 

Enderly sent supplementary telegrams 
to his captains in some of the states where 
Melander seemed to be making most head- 
way, and asked them to meet him in Chi- 
cago, but not to all such states, because he 
knew that in certain localities Melander’s 
progress was not so much due to the effect 
Melander was getting, but to the unfriend- 
liness of the regular organization leaders to 
himself and Hollister and Pondevero. En- 
derly picked his men and his states with 
wise discrimination, because what he was 
to propose would require not only expert 
political manipulation but the utmost loy- 
alty and discipline. Hollister and Ponde- 
vero went to Chicago with him. 

He heard the reports of these men in 
secret conference, and those reports were 
similar in their tenor. They were that 
Melander, with unlimited money behind 
him and wide and skillful publicity, was 
shrewdly and effectively capitalizing for 
his own benefit the progressivism that ex- 
isted in their states. 

They all said it would be difficult and ex- 
pensive to defeat him and get the delegates 
for Norton, who was well regarded but who 
was not radical enough to compete on even 
terms with Melander. 

“Very well,” said Enderly after these 
reports, which were almost identical in de- 
tail, had been made ; “‘then let me suggest 
an alternative.” 

He put the Pondevero plan before them, 
“The object of the Melander campaign,” 
he said, ‘‘is not primarily to nominate 
Melander but to defeat the organization 
candidate and myself. The politics of it is 
based on the situation which you gentle- 
men have just outlined—namely, that 
Melander is making headway because of 
his radicalism and because radicalism, 
speaking broadly, is popular with the 
people. We might defeat him in an open 
fight or we might not. In any event, such 
fights would be very expensive and very 
troublesome. Therefore I suggest that we 
defeat him by indirection, rather than di- 
rectly; that we allow Melander to have the 
delegations from your states, but not the 
delegates. 

“In other words, we think that if you 
men, after keeping up a fair show of fight- 
ing for Norton, will apparently capitulate 
in your conventions to Melander, you, as the 
recognized party leaders, appearing to bow 
to the will of the people, can select your 
own delegates for Melander, just as you 
could select them for Norton, say, in other 
circumstances. See to it that the indorse- 
ment of Melander is elastic enough to allow 
you full play at the national convention, 
and then use the delegates at the national 
convention as you see fit. 

“Control the conventions that will se- 
lect your state delegations—make sure of 
that—but apparently play in with Melan- 
der and seem to control them for him. 
That done, the rest issimple. All you have 
to do is to name your own men, and bring 
them to the national convention for Melan- 
der, but for Melander only up to a certain 
point; and allow Mr. Alonzo Thane to 
pay the bills. 

“‘Of course, you must understand that 
the men who are handling Melander are 
not children, and that they naturally will 
distrust you and try to do their own dele- 
gate selecting. If that happens you must 
go to a finish fight with them, beat them, 
and then select Melander delegates just the 
same, on the right you have, as organization 
men, of keeping control of the organiza- 
tion, even if the candidate you control the 
organization for is not of your voluntary 
selection.” 

There was a long discussion of ways and 
means, and it was finally determined that 
this plan should be followed in six of the 
most progressive states, where Melander 
was making his greatest impression, and 
where the most delegates were involved. 
Partial application, by districts and in the 
cases of individual delegates, was to be 
made in some of the other states. 

Enderly pointed out that it would take 
hard work, explicit control, skillful polities 
and incessant watchfulness, and personally 
canvassed each state leader as to his 
chances. They all agreed that it might be 
done, and all said they would do their best 
to work it out. In any event, they said, 


; 
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they would certainly be able tot 
tions of the delegations, if not al 
would see to it that the indor, 
Melander were flexible enough t 
national-convention manipulati 
Pondevero explained that if t 
put into execution obviously or 
would fail of its purpose, because 
was a good politician and had 
ticians around him. He sugg 
there should be a plausible figh 
Norton by the organization mer 
capitulation should not come 
gates to the national conven 
actually to be chosen, at state- 
time, when the state leaders wo 
the inevitable, but control the g 
the Melander men. This, of co 
not be done if they allowed M 
control their conventions. They 
trol their conventions for Melai 
They all agreed to this, and 
would see to it, if at all possible 
would have majority controls ii 
conventions, and the district ¢ 
also. They felt sure they coul 
and they left for their homes t 
the scheme one way or anothe 
conditions might dictate. 
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pee knew that the org 
getting behind Norton wor 
public notwithstanding his inst 
his state leaders to cloak their of 
far as possible and to endeavor t 
impression that popular demanc 
organization direction influence¢ 
knew that man, being a talkati 
would talk, and that organizatio 
no different from their nonorgan 
lows. 

Pondevero was apprehensive. 
of a perfect political situatior 
wherein everybody essential ki 
thing essential and nobody said 
essential or unessential. 

“T suppose it will come out,” 
Hollister. 

‘‘Sure,’’ Hollister replied. 
will spill it somewhere along tl 
will be printed, all right.’’ 

Pondevero shuddered. ‘‘That 
fortunate,”’ he said. 

“Cheer up, Pon,” urged Hollis 
are the only man in the world wk 
gumshoes twenty-four hours a dé 
get away with whatever comes | 

Enderly prepared to make the 
situation when the news brok 
He did not have long to wait. W 
days political articles were prir 
rious parts of the country, stati 
less definitely that the organi: 
taken up Norton, and Enderly 
diately and insistently questior 
Washington newspaper corresp: 
to the truth of these statements 

He side-stepped neatly. He 
the organization, concerned onl 
question of securing the stronge 
candidate, had observed with i 
large measure of popular suppor 
ton was securing, and had } 
quested the organization lead 
various states to test out that 
support, to investigate the genui 
extent of it, and report, with 
motive than the ascertainment 
sires of the people. This requeé 
mean that the organization wé 
Norton against any candidate, 2 
information only; a part of the 
oueee presidential campaign, a) 
else. | 
“What about Melander?”’ he 

“If we shall come to think, a 
convention campaign progresse! 
candidacy of Mr. Melander ha 
sufficient proportions to deserv 
tention as we are paying to the 
of Mr. Norton we shall prol 
similar steps to inform ourselves 
he said. 

Enderly maintained this positi 
and the organization press uph 
it. Melander and his friends ri¢ 
denounced it, claiming that it W 
trary and subversive attempt to 
will of the people. Melander 
every stump that it proved his 
that Norton was not only 
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satisfied with themselves. They think they 
are stronger than they are. We’ve got to 
build a fire under them.” 

“Well, haven’t we built one?” asked 
Hollister. 

“Oh, a blaze, maybe, but not a real fire. 
I’m going to start a conflagration.” 

“How so?” 

“T’m going to fix it so Melander will 
earry North Dakota.” 

Hollister looked calmly at Enderly for a 
moment or two. ‘Good idea,’ he said. 
“Now you're talking like a real politician.” 

“Wait a minute,’ urged Pondevero. 
“Don’t do anything rash. Think how that 
will hurt our prestige.” 

“Prestige be damned!” exclaimed En- 
derly. ‘Think how it will hurt our prestige 
to have this man Melander carry a lot of 
other states, as he’s likely to if we don’t 
stop him. If you want to consider it from 
the prestige angle, chew on that for a while. 
What difference will it make if he gets that 
handful of Dakota delegates, provided we 
can use the getting of them for our purposes? 
If he does get them we can scare our crowd 
into real action, and they need scaring. If 
we win up there they will say it is all over, 
and let things slide. Besides, a Melander 
victory up there won’t retard campaign 
contributions any. There are others who 
will be scared besides our own fellows in the 
other states, and then will be the time to 
cash in for the party on that terror.” 

“Right,” said Hollister. “If we get a 
black eye in North Dakota we can gather 
proper materials in the lower end of New 
York for a lot of soothing poultices.”’ 

Pondevero protested, but was over- 
whelmed by Enderly and Hollister. En- 
derly went to Chicago, and called in his 
North Dakota leader and a few trusty 
lieutenants from sections of the state where 
the organization had most influence. They 
analyzed the polls they had taken, and 
these showed that Norton ought to win by 
a small plurality; would win on the basis 
of the best available information. Enderly 
instructed these men to get out in théir dis- 
tricts and quietly change votes from Nor- 
ton to Melander, using the argument that 
it was the best thing for the party to get 
Melander out in front where the menace of 
him would be better appreciated by the 
party at large. They, were cautioned by 
Enderly not to overdo it, and told that a 
Melander victory that was a workable plu- 
rality over Norton and the other aspirants 
would be enough. Enderly wanted no land- 
slide. It was not his intention to cause a 
catastrophe when a calamity would be suf- 
ficient for his purposes. 

Melander won the North Dakota dele- 
gates by a plurality of 945 over Norton. 
There was much clamor concerning this 
result in the opposition and progressive 
press, for these men held to it that Enderly 
and his associates were behind Norton, or 
in accord with him at any rate. This 
clamor was met unconcernedly by Enderly, 
who insisted that the organization was in 
no way rebuffed, because it had remained 
neutral; had stood on the side lines look- 
ing on. 

Privately he set forth the Melander vic- 
tory to the organization men throughout 
the country as a staggering blow, and urged 
them to increased and strenuous and un- 
ceasing effort for Norton. Likewise he saw 
to it that the organization newspapers, 
seemingly on their own initiative and as 
dictated by deep concern for party welfare, 
should issue solemn warnings to the party 
as to what would happen to the regulars 
should Melander continue as he had 
started, and thereby stirred up the rank and 
file somewhat. Also, and most efficiently, 
he made the North Dakota result a lever 
for prying loose large additional campaign 
contributions from panicky gentlemen not 
unassociated with big business and high 
finance. 

“Tt worked out all right,”’ said Hollister 
to Enderly after the North Dakota results 
were in and while they were in process of 
expert utilization by headquarters. 

““Yes,”’ Enderly replied, ‘‘but I’m not 
saying to you, Henry, that Melander 
wouldn’t have won even if we had not 
pushed him along.” 

“Might be, but the main point is that 
he did win.” 

“No, that isn’t the main point. The 
main point is that he is likely to keep on 
winning unless we nip up a bit with 
Norton.” 

“We're doing that, aren’t we?” 

“Not entirely. Brother Norton must 
step a few paces to the front with his 
progressivism.” 
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“Now, Cato,” protested Pondevero, 
“he’s far enough ahead already. Be care- 
ful, or first thing you know you'll find him 
neck and neck with Melander. Be careful, 
Cato. It’s dangerous to let him go any 
further.” 

“It’s dangerous not to, Pon. We must 
push him along, I tell you, because instead 
of one party we’ve got two parties in one 
on our hands—a progressive party and a 
conservative party, and the progressives 
have the votes in states we must have. We 
can hold the conservatives, because they 
won’t have anywhere else to go, for the 
opposition candidate is bound to be an 
alleged forward-looker; but if we don’t hold 
the progressives they will find a place to 
go that won’t be our idea of a place at all. 
I’m going to see Norton and start him 
ahead a bit.’’ 

“Be careful, be very careful!’? Ponde- 
vero was almost tearful in his urgings. 
“Think of the position we shall be in if we 
nominate a man too advanced for our pur- 
poses.”’ 

“Yes, and think of the position we shall 
be in if we don’t nominate our man at all. 
Don’t worry, Pon. Norton will be all right 
and, besides, you overlook the fact that we 
shall have the making of the platform on 
which Norton must stand. We’ll regulate 
and prescribe the issues which he will run— 
you and Henry and myself in convention 
assembled will do that very thing, and none 
others.”’ 

Norton had not been told of the North 
Dakota tactics, on the useful and often 
proved political theory that what a candi- 
date does not know of inside manipulations 
of this sort by his managers will not hurt 
him, nor will it annoy the managers. Also, 
Enderly had figured that it might be of use 
in stiffening Norton somewhat in his talk- 
ing position. 

Enderly found Norton somewhat per- 
turbed over Melander’s victory. 

“What does it signify?’’ he asked. 

“Only one thing,” Enderly said, “and 
that is what I have told you from the 
beginning—a great and important section 
of our party is reaching out for new issues 
and demanding new policies. We must 
recognize that.” 

“But we have recognized it.” 

“Not sufficiently.” 

“You mean ——”’ 

“T mean that you must take a more ad- 
vanced position. You must make a more 
direct appeal to that element. The object 
of this fight we are making with you is to 
win it with you, not with another or any 
other. To win it with you, you must make 
the proper appeal to the voters who will 
furnish us the delegates and the votes. 
You must bear down on some of the sub- 
jects you have been passing over lightly, 
be specific where you have been general. 
Political necessity demands it.” 

“‘T understand,”’ said Norton. 

Carthew and Sawyer had their Norton 
Leagues functioning in every state by this 
time, and the campaign developed into a 
dingdong affair, with Melander and his 
forces clamorous from many stumps, and 
Norton and his forces not quite so clam- 
orous but equally active. The people were 
beginning to show interest, and the fortunes 
of the two leading candidates, and the 
others who were in their wake, were given 
much space in the newspapers. Driggs 
carried his own state, and so did Meech, 
and Norton won handily over Melander in 
three notable contests in the early fighting. 
Then Melander took a state, and another; 
small states, but with votes in the conven- 
tion. 

Norton’s speeches were more progressive 
in tenor than they had been at the begin- 
ning. He was advocating a number of the 
policies that Melander advocated, which 
caused Melander to become even more 
radical, to claim that he had forced Norton 
to his advanced position, and to assert 
that he, Melander, was the only hope of the 
people. 

One night, when speaking in Des Moines, 
Norton went into the question of labor and 
capital, and with a distinct leaning towards 
labor in various phases of that unending 
economic dispute. He specifically advo- 
cated several innovations in the way of 
national labor laws, including a general 
eight-hour law, that he had hitherto spoken 
of in the most general manner. 

“Cato,” said Pondevero, coming in to 
Enderly so abruptly that Enderly knew he 
must be greatly disturbed, ‘‘have you seen 
this?’”’ He handed Enderly a newspaper 
containing a report of the Des Moines 
speech. “I tell you, Cato, that man 
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Norton will ruin us if you don’t stop him. 
It’s incendiary, that’s what it is.” 

“What is incendiary?” asked Enderly. 
“Who is? Where’s the fire?”’ Enderly 
glanced at the headlines. ‘‘Oh, that,’’ he 
continued. “I saw that. It’s right in line 
with the best progressive thought, isn’t it? 
Good stuff, too, for present purposes.” 

“For present purposes?’ repeated Pon- 
devero. “If we don’t look out it will be 
stuff for future purposes too. I tell you 
you must check that man.” 

“Not at all, Pon; not a check. I’m 
going tospur him up. We’ve got to do it.” 
“Youll be sorry.” 

“Don’t worry, Pon. We’ve handled 
Norton so far and we can handle him to the 
end. He’s making political speeches now, 
not political issues. There is a lot of dif- 
ference between the final and determined 
planks of a party platform and the chips 
from a campaign stump.” 


XxX 


HE greatest activity in the preconven- 

tion campaign came in the two months 
between April fifteenth and June fifteenth, 
which was the date for the assembling of 
the national convention. The national con- 
vention would consist of 940 delegates, and 
of these 260 had been selected by mid- 
April. Enderly’s tabulations for publica- 
tion showed that of these 260 delegates 
Norton had 130; Melander, 60; Driggs, 
20; Meech, 14, and that 36 were unpledged. 
His private tabulations showed that the 
36 unpledged delegates were in reality 
Norton delegates, for whom it had not been 
judicious to urge Norton instructions owing 
to local conditions, which made Norton’s 
real strength 166 votes. 

Things moved swiftly, with both Norton 
and Melander gathering small sheaves 
of delegates, until April twenty-seventh, 
which was the date of the first of the state 
conventions where the Pondevero plan for 
giving the indorsement to Melander but 
retaining the votes for Norton was to be 
tried out. Fifty-four votes were involved. 
James Bastable was the Enderly leader 
here, known nationally as Big Jim, a 
great, barrel-chested, square-jawed, heavy- 
fisted man who had fought his way up to 
his Jeadership from the smallest precinct 
beginnings. 

Bastable was a power in his state, and 
dominated his organization. He was an 
able, intelligent, well-read and patriotic 
man, who was constantly assailed by the 
uplifters and reformers as a grafter, a cor- 
rupt boss and a malign influence in his 
community, but who had personally done 
more for his city and for his state in the 
way of public improvements, parks, roads, 
schools, good though partisan government, 
and for helpful legislation than all his 
assailants combined had done or ever 
would do. 

He held firm control not only in the great 
manufacturing centers but in the farm- 
ing districts as well by virtue of the very 
partisanship his assailants decried, and 
because of his unvarying loyalty to his 
party friends and his implacable punish- 
ment of his party foes. He played politics 
practically, and with no altruistic trim- 
mings, and as he got results he held his 
following closely, and looked with amused 
tolerance on the reform element that con- 
stantly yapped at him, and helped them at 
times, also. 

His long experience—as does the experi- 
ence of every political boss—had shown him 
that the uplifters are not at all averse to 
taking help from the boss they decry when 
they want something for themselves; which 
they often do. 


The tendency of Big Jim’s city follow- 


ing, which was largely industrial, was to fall 
in with the radical. Melander’s managers 
knew this, and they made an intensive cam- 


| paign, not only for the control of the dele- 
| gates but for the control of Big Jim’s 


organization. Under orders to be for 
Norton ultimately, and respecting those 
orders and intending to carry them out, 
he made no public show of his intentions. 
He called in his lieutenants from all parts 
of the state and told them the plan, which 
was to seem to capitulate to the Melander 
sentiment, but to make sure, after so doing, 
that the delegates to the state convention 
were Bastable men. It was the one essen- 
tial point. It was necessary for Big Jim to 
be in control of the state convention, in 
order that the national convention dele- 
gates selected there should be Bastable 
men first, last and for all time, with their 
presidential preferences incidental to this 
loyalty. 
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Charles J. Romney, the Melander leader 
in the state, was an enemy of Big Jim’s, 
and he made the enmity a factor in the 
fight. Instead of contesting on national 
and presidential lines, as between Melander 
and Norton, he sought to identify Bastable 
with Norton, and to crush them both. He 
was lavishly supplied with money by 
Thane, and felt that this was his oppor- 
tunity not only to carry the state for 
Melander but to revenge himself on 
Bastable. This gave a local angle to the 
fight that neither Bastable nor Enderly had 
considered, and made it necessary for 
Bastable to contest for the delegates in sev- 
eral close districts instead of absorbing 
them, as he did in districts where his fol- 
lowers were largely in the majority. 

Bastable went into these district fights 
with the public announcement that the 
state convention would decide which can- 
didate should be indorsed, but that he had 
no intention of abdicating to Romney as 
leader or of allowing Romney to take the 
leadership away from him, as he plainly 
was trying to do; and that the fights were 
on that Bastable-against-Romney basis 
rather than on a Norton-against-Melander 
basis. 

The consequence was that what started 
as a strategical maneuver developed in 
some districts into a lively battle, and the 
further consequence was that in several of 
these contested districts, owing to the 
great expenditure of Thane money, Rom- 
ney and not Big Jim selected the men to go 
to the state convention. However, when 
the day for the convention came, Bastable, 
after careful check, count and recount, was 
assured of control of the convention by a 
few votes, and by this control could appoint 
a committee on credentials to work as he 
dictated and throw out enough Melander 
delegates to make his control as much 
greater as deemed desirable. 

He had selected Daniel Quarles for his 
presiding officer, known throughout the 
state as Gavel Dan. Quarles was a bulldog 
of a fellow, a lawyer skilled in parliamen- 
tary tactics, with a courage no protesting 
mob of convention delegates could cow, 
and a cold steady nerve no tumult could 
upset. He was keen of wit, loud of voice, 
instant in decision, and he was the friend, 
follower and supporter of Big Jim. They 
called him Gavel Dan because as presiding 
officer he had smashed through decisions 
at many an unruly convention, calmly fac- 
ing angry men on the floor and beating out 
the required program decisively and in- 
stantly. It did not perturb him to have 
forty raging men on the floor howling out 
motions for this, that and the other, or 
shouting insults and challenges at him. 
He knew the motion that was required, 
grabbed it from the clamor, and put it 
through under his gavel before those pro- 
testing discovered what had happened to 
them. 

“Dan,” said Big Jim to him, “‘there’s 
likely to be a rookus up there in the hall 
to-morrow. Those Melander fellows are 
going to try to grab that convention away 
from us and run it to suit themselves.” 

“They won’t do that,’”’ Quarles answered 
quietly. ‘‘We’ve got a majority in the con- 
vention, haven’t we?” 

“Sure.” 

““Well, get me in the chair, and it will be 
all over in an hour or two.” 

Romney’s check also showed that 
Bastable was in control, but the popular 
reception of his candidate, and the Thane 
money, combined with the progressivism 
that existed in the party, made him feel 
that he had a fighting chance, and he 
hoped to stampede enough of the Bastable 
delegates to give him control. He admitted 
that this was a faint hope, but it was the 
only hope he had. Otherwise, heand allthe 
Melander men expected either a delegation 
for the national convention instructed for 
Norton, or uninstructed but in the control 
of Bastable. 

The delegates were mostly on hand on 
the night before the convention, and the 
hotels and saloons were filled with par- 
tisans, claiming, boasting, betting and 
bluffing. Two trains came in next morning, 
bringing three hundred carefully chosen 
members of the Bastable Club, which was 
the personal phalanx of the leader, and the 
centralized expression of his following. 
These husky, two-fisted men had their 
breakfasts on the train, marched direct to 
the convention hall and were seated in three 
rows of chairs that were immediately in 
front of the platform. 

“You stay there, all of you,’’ commanded 
Big Jim. “Our delegates and the Melander 
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sparks, you'll be glad you bought Asbestos Roofing. 

When heavy storms beat down upon your roof 
you will be protected by Asbestos Roofing. 

And many, many years from now when the same 
roof is still on duty, you’ll be repaid for having bought 
Asbestos Roofing. 


For homes—Asbestos Shingles 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles make a supremely 
artistic housetop. Architects have referred to them 
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as “‘the aristocrat of fire-safe roofings.”” And from a 
standpoint of economy you cannot make a better buy 
because these shingles are practically indestructible. 
They will last as long as the building they protect. 

If you have a re-roofing job on your hands, remem- 
ber that Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles ‘can be 
laid right over the old roof. You not only save money 
this way but you actually have a better roof. The 
old shingles, under the new, provide that much addi- 
tional insulation and protection. And best of all, 
you will have re-roofed for the last time. 


An Asbestos Roof for every building 


The type of Asbestos Roofing you want will depend 
upon the building for which you want it. Any roof- 


ing dealer, or our branch nearest you, will be glad 
to advise you. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: Asbestos Ready- 
to-Lay Roofing, Standard and Colorblende Asbestos 
Roofing, 


Shingles, Corrugated Asbestos Built-up 


Asbestos Roofing. 


The blow-torch test: 


Have your dealer make this 
test on any Johns-Manoville As- 
bestos Roofing. It conclusively 
proves that this roofing contains 
nothing that will support com- 
bustion. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofings are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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Health, the Greatest 
Human Asset 


Good health is essential to 
the enjoyment of life and to 
the efficient conduct of our 
business affairs. 


Dyspepsia and other mild 
forms of indigestion are often- 
times the forerunners in 
undermining the health of 
men and women. 


Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum has been found gener- 
ally effective in maintaining 
good digestion. 


American Chicle Company 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
picked up the gavel and smashed it re- 
soundingly several times on the oak plank. 

“The convention will be in order,’ he 
shouted. ‘Delegates will kindly take their 
seats. The Rev. George Austin will lead us 
in prayer.” 

The Reverend Austin stepped forward 
and held up his hands. The noise ceased, 
whereat Big Jim smiled a little, because in 
addition to the spiritual aspect of it the 
prayer had a utilitarian and practical ob- 
ject, which was to quiet down the crowd. 

The minister prayed briefly, and on the 
moment of his amen Hartshorn shouted: 
“The secretary will read the call for the 
convention.” 

Instantly the secretary of the state com- 
mittee jumped to the front and in a high- 
pitched and penetrating voice rapidly made 
his way through the formal verbiage of the 
call. That done Hartshorn again smashed 
the gavel for order, drew a long breath and 
let go a torrent of words that followed one 
another so closely they sounded like one 
enormous word, but which were, when 
appropriately separated into verbal units: 
“T am instructed by the state committee 
to name the Hon. Daniel Quarles for tem- 
porary chairman of this convention; all in 
favor say aye; contrary, no; the ayes have 
it, and it is so ordered.” 

There was a scream of ““No! No! No!”’ 
from the Melander delegates, but Harts- 
horn paid no attention to that. He gave 
the gavel one final smash and handed it to 
Quarles, who had moved up beside him. 
Quarles stood smiling amid ensuing cat- 
calls, hisses and cheers, and after a moment 
or two banged with the gavel insistently, 
and secured quiet. 

Big Jim sat alert and watchful in his 
chair, with the eyes of every member of 
the Bastable Club, down in the three front 
rows, focused on him. 

Twenty men, including Romney, the 
Melander leader, were on their feet in wild 
protest, but Quarles ignored them all, and 
proceeded quickly, methodically and im- 
perturbably with the detail of convention 
organization. Secretaries and tellers were 
appointed. The Bastable men, stationed on 
the floor with the proper motions to make 
for the proper committees and the mem- 
bers thereof, were recognized in turn, and 
their motions declared adopted almost as 
soon as they were made. Melander men 
were in the lists of these committees, but in 
sparse and hopeless minority, and as Rom- 
ney saw what was being done to him, so 
expeditiously and so ruthlessly, he erupted 
into frenzied protest and rushed for the 
platform. He hurled himself against the 
barrier, clawing and kicking to force his 
way through, but was cast back, none too 
gently, half a dozen times. He then tried 
at the ends. Here the local policemen, 
guarding the passageways, repulsed him, 
and he returned to his seat, pale, disheveled 
and frantic with impotent rage. 

“Mister Chairman!’’ he bellowed. ‘‘ Mis- 
ter Chair-m-a-a-a-n!”’ 

“For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise?”’ asked Quarles suavely. 

“T rise for the purpose of demanding who 
these thugs are who are ranged in the front 
of this hall preventing access to the plat- 
form.” 

“Thugs?” repeated Quarles. ‘I am not 
aware of the presence of any thugs in the 
front of the hall, although there are some 
delegates in the body of it who may be 
open to that implication. May I ask who 
the gentleman means?” 

“T mean those plug-uglies in the front of 
the hall; that’s who I mean.” 

“Oh, those?” said Quarles, looking down 
at the laughing Bastable Club men with an 
elaborate scrutiny and interest, as if he had 
not noticed them before. ‘‘Why, those, I 
will say for the information of the gentle- 
man from the Third, seem to be especially 
invited guests.” 

“Who invited them?” shouted twenty 
Melander men. 

“As the gentleman from the Third, Mr. 
Romney, seems to have an impatient in- 
terest in the matter I hereby appoint him 
a committee of one to inquire and report 
under the head of new business later in the 
day,” Quarles answered. ‘Meantime reg- 
ular business is in order.” 
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UARLES expertly and calmly con- 
ducted the convention through the pre- 
liminaries. Then, on a nod from him, a 
Bastable man arose in the midst of the 
clamorous and protesting Melander men, 
and roared: ‘I move that the temporary 
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organization of this convention 
tinued as the permanent organiza 
“Second it!’’ shouted several qd 
“No! No!” came in a riotoyw 
from the Melander men. : 
“The gentleman from the 


Bang! Bang! Bang! went the 

“‘Gentlemen,’’ asked the ea’ 
smiling Quarles, “what is your 
pleasure?’ ; 

The Melander delegates, and e 
the outraged Romney, exploded y 
lent protest at this. 

“Robbers!”’ they yelled. “T) 
“Tt never carried!’’ ‘Steam roller 
won’t stand for it!” 

“Come on, boys,’ screamed oj 
who had jumped on a chair. “C@ 
boys, and get them! It’s rank 
Come on!”’ ; 

Fifty or sixty of the Meland 
clambered over their seats towa 
platform, where the placid Quarle 
contemplating the milling and s; 
delegates with serene and smilinge 
the Melander men began their r 
Jim walked to the front of the p 
and pushed both hands, palms ou 
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mime that was correctly interprete 
men of the Bastable Club to mean 
’em back!” : 

They rose and faced the rear of ' 
and when the Melander onslaught 
platform reached them it crump 
disappeared. They shoved them | 
knocked them back, as the case h; 
to be. Not one Melander man got t 
Mr. Biff Halligan, an esteemed me 
the Bastable forces, who was by 
being an ex-heavyweight pugilist, h; 
to stand in direct line of the impac 
Melander man who had risen on I 
and urged the foray. Mr. Hallig; 
pact was much more effective than 
the Melander delegate, and there 
further annoyance from‘him during 
tire space of the convention. Rom 
treated with that consideration his 
as Melander leader demanded. Ale 
imposing citizen named Jorkins, 0} 
for Big Jim, massively put an imme 
spread hand against the livid face 
Romney and utilized the power 
muscles that operated the arm o 
that immense hand was an integr 
Mr. Romney’s progress was imm 
and effectively stayed. 

The Melander men battled brisk 
bloodily, against the barrier, but r 
dent in it. Eventually they stra 
to their seats, and Quarles, who 
amusing himself by beating tattoos 
gavel, took advantage of a momer 
there was a lull in the noise and aske 
“‘Gentlemen, what is your furthe 
ure?”’ 

Thereupon it developed that the 
pleasure of the convention was the 
of the Bastable man in every seat t 
contested; the enunciation of a 
that was sterling and organization 
ciple and pronouncement; the sele 
fifty-four hall-marked, hand-pick 
fectly disciplined and entirely ar 
Big Jim Bastable men as delegates 
national convention. 

Romney, supported by his fra 
outraged forces, opposed every st 
attempts at minority reports whic 
promptly voted down, substitutes, 
ments and all sorts of obstructing ‘ 
peding parliamentary tactics; but 
ruffled and smiling Quarles, puttir 
question promptly, and arbitraril) 
ting off the debate, banged defeat 
gavel for every proposition Romt 
vanced. . ¢ 

The great outbreak came when th 
delegates was read and adopted. 
Melander delegates saw there was 
single, openly avowed: Melander 
that list, nor among the alternates st 
They pressed forward to the stage, s! 
imprecations, oaths, proclaiming fF 
piracy and other high crimes and 
meanors, and were repulsed and sh 
and considerably shaken by the b: 

“Bolt, boys! Let’s bolt! Let’s 
convention of our own!” screamed 
lander man who had climbed on th 
of two others to get a hearing ab 
milling, cursing, battered crowd. _ 

“Bolt! Bolt!’’ came the cry ff 
others. (Continued on Page 37) 
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, they came to the barrier again, 
red that they couldn’t bolt. 
wouldn’t let them, They were 
oremain as inmates of that con- 
il it adjourned. They fought 
d clamored, but not one of 
ut. 
ae inspired one stentorianly sug- 
; they hold a rump convention 
jere, but they had no success at 
se the Bastable delegates moved 
immong them and prevented any 
m of more than three of them 
place. 
r the noise ceased, principally 
2 noise makers were exhausted, 
xs, crashing his gavel down a 
s, secured attention. Big Jim 
id moved out to the front of the 
aad a paper in his hand. 
Chairman,”’ he said. 
itleman from the First is recog- 
ales announced. 
vd of delegates and spectators 
et. All looked at Big Jim and 
hear what he had to say. 
Chairman,” he began, “‘as a 
this convention from the First 
ffer the following resolution and 
loption.” 
mtleman will state his resolu- 


.d,” boomed Big Jim, ‘‘that the 
legates to the national conven- 
jave been selected by this state 
here assembled, shall vote in 


jo! No!” came in tumultuous 
n the Melander men. 

held up his hand and, as the 
down, shouted: ‘“‘—— and the 
ff the delegation is hereby in- 
7 this convention to cast fifty- 
for the Hon. Otis Melander for 
jo long as that course may be 
the best interests of the party.’ 
e the Quarles gavel, and the 
; reached the farthest space in 
cause Big Jim’s resolution had 
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. basis for the merely special 
zal, and is at the same time en- 
special and technical education 
shing everywhere new special 
1 institutes for industrial re- 
th the first aim the high schools 
‘iven university rank. With the 
e duty of creating technical 
1 research institutions has been 
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izing the compulsory all-German 
ex-Ministers Wissell and Von 
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ry trust is to advance technical 
‘its particular branch. Although 
as already a model system of 
‘esearch institutions, of which 
'm Coal Institute and the Karls- 
‘e Institute are the most famous, 
n fourteen commissions are sit- 
srent industrial centers to create 
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'The famous paper institute at 
| Anhalt, will be doubled in size 
housed; a new sugar institute 
ned at Magdeburg, the center of 
| part of the unreasonable profits 
vather dealers after state leather 
is abolished in 1919 has been 
y diverted to foundation of a 
‘titute; and industrial-research 
3in other standard branches are 
ed at Cologne, Miilheim, Dres- 
vurg and Berlin. 

* German state has led Europe 
g to organize the provision of 
industry. The need is pressing. 
pet, neglected during the war, 
|; but buildings and machines 
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dazed both the Melander men and the 
Bastable men. The Melander men were 
not sure they had understood, and were 
sure, if they had understood, there was 
some catch in the instructions. The Bas- 
table men were frankly amazed; but there 
was Big Jim, and what he proposed was 
instructions for Melander, so it must be 
all right. They gathered for a cheer for 
their leader and for his proposal. 

‘“°Rah for Bastable!’’ they shouted. 
‘“’Rah for Melander. All right, Jim! 
We’re for you!’ 

“Second the resolution!’’ shouted sev- 
eral of the quicker-minded ones. ‘‘Second 
it, Mister Chairman.” 

Instantly the gavel crashed again. 
“Moved and seconded the resolution as 
read be adopted ——”’ 

“Mister Chairman,” yelled Romney, 
“T object! I offer the following —— 

“Allin favor say aye; contrary, no.’ 

“Aye!”’ roared the Bastable men. 

“Carried,”’ said Quarles, with another 
crash of the gavel. He turned to Big Jim, 
who was waving his hand reassuringly at 
his followers. 

“Mister Chairman,’”’ Bastable shouted, 
“T move that this convention now adjourn 
sine die.” 

“Second it,’’ came from twenty places 
at once. 

“Moved and seconded the convention 
now adjourn,’”’ announced Quarles with 
lightning rapidity. ‘‘Ayes have it. Con- 
vention stands adjourned without date.’’ 
He emphasized this decision with three tre- 
mendous and final bangs of the gavel. Then 
he took a cigar from his pocket, lighted it 
leisurely, and after a puff or two turned to 
Bastable and said, ‘“‘Well, Jim, we put 
that over without transfers or delays.”’ 

The Bastable Club barrier dissolved at 
the last crash of the gavel, and the Me- 
lander men went into excited conference to 
try to figure out what had happened to 
them. They knew a resolution instructing 
the delegates for Melander had been offered 
by Bastable and declared adopted, but 
why? What did it mean? 

“What’s it all about?” they clamored at 
Romney. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The result is a wild rush for capital. In 
the first four months of 1921 was raised 
7,891,000,000 marks of new capital, which 
is half the 15,500,000,000 marks invested 
in all German industry before the war. 
Capital getting is easy only for the big 
corporations. All the great commercia 
banks—in particular the Four D’s, the 
Deutsche, Dresdner, Disconto and Darm- 
stadt—work hand in hand with the trust 
magnates. But though Hugo Stinnes, 
August Thyssen, the Stumms, Haniel or 
Wolf can raise a billion marks by simply 
raising a hand, there are innumerable and 
in the aggregate equally productive small 
concerns for which no money is left. When 
bad times come these small concerns are 
obliged to close down, usually after forced 
realization of stocks at a loss. 

Chancellor Wirth, when Minister of 
Finance, set himself to solve the problem. 
He laid down the rule that no healthy con- 
cern should be allowed to perish merely 
because it lacked the cash to carry on. 
first plan for a federal industrial bank was 
wrecked by the monopolist opposition of 
the private commercial banks. Wirth has 
taken up a still more promising plan. He 
proposes to set to the work of industry 
capitalizing the great network of new bank- 
ing institutions known as “ Giro-Centrals,’’ 
which arose during the war. The Giro- 
Centrals are local banks, municipally 
founded, guaranteed as trust-secure, and 
operating with the big deposits—at present 
over 44,000,000,000 marks—of the munic- 
ipal savings banks. The Centrals were 
started merely for temporary war aims. 
They advanced to the municipalities the 
money needed for relief work. Later, they 
developed and enlarged their scope; they 
floated municipal loans, accepted private 
and commercial accounts, bought and sold 
bills, established a union of Giro-Centrals 
at Berlin, began to reach out for foreign 
connections and to-day, having increased 
their business one hundred to one hundred 
fifty fold in a few years, threaten to break 
the Four D’s monopoly. 

As the solvency of the municipalities 
depends first of all upon the prosperity 
of local industries, the Giro-Centrals, says 
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“You can search me,’ ’ Romney replied. 
“All I know is what you know,” 

“There’s a trick in it!” yelled several. 
“Tt’s a rotten Bastable trick! Hold an- 
other convention! Send our own dele- 
gates!” 

Romney kept his head. ‘‘What’s the use 
of that?” he asked them. ‘“‘We’ve got in- 
structions for Melander that will make 
them vote for our man once, anyhow. The 
thing to do now is to keep the people so 
worked up that Bastable will be forced 
to keep on voting for Melander until the 
cows come home. He’s got us on the hip. 
We can’t make a contest stick on an alleged 
ulterior motive. We’d get nowhere at the 
national convention with a contesting dele- 
gation claiming that the regular delegation 
does not intend to carry out instructions 
before there is any evidence except our 
claim to show whether the regulars intend 
to carry out those instructions or not. 
think the answer is that Big Jim knows 
Melander is going to win, and he wants to 
win with him, as organization leader, in- 


stead of allowing us to have the delegation es 


as nonorganization men.” 

The protesting Melander men saw the 
wisdom of that summary of the situation, 
and eventually calmed down to congratula- 
tion of themselves that they had a delega- 
tion instructed for Melander. They didn’t 
know how they got it, or why they had it, 
but they had it, and that was eventual 
balm for their outraged political suscepti- 
bilities. 

There was wide newspaper discussion of 
this convention and, though the methods 
of it were condemned or upheld as the 
sympathies of the discussionists happened 
to dictate, the result was generally held to 
be good practical politics—the successful 
fight of Big Jim Bastable for the reten- 
tion of his control of the organization 
and, after that was assured, his recogni- 
tion of the strong Melander sentiment in 
the state. 

Big Jim read these comments and 
smiled. Cato Enderly read them, and he 
smiled also. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Chancellor Wirth, are the natural instru- 
ments of industrial finance. When this 
organization is perfected no German in- 
dustrial concern will have reason to close 
down. It will indeed not be allowed to 
close down. Under a law recently passed 
an employer who desires to close because 
he cannot make production pay will be 
compelled to surrender his workshop or 
mill to the public authorities, who will cede 
it to some more capable man who can make 
it pay. Compulsion to produce thereby 
becomes a state principle; and it will be 
followed, if Chancellor Wirth executes his 
twice-expressed will, by compulsion on the 
individual to work. 

Germany’s collapse as food producer is 
even worse than her collapse as manufac- 
turer. But with equal energy the problem 
is being faced. Land produces much less 
than before the war. Less land is under 
crops, and what is under crops is less in- 
tensively tilled. As compared with before 
the war, the crop decline is catastrophic. 
In 1913 were produced 4,360,000 metric 
tons of wheat, in 1920 only 2,250,000 tons; 
in 1913 12,220,000 tons of rye, in 1920 only 
4,790,000 tons; in 1913 3,670,000 tons of 
barley, in 1920 only 1,800,000 tons; in 1913 
9,720,000 tons of oats, in 1920 only 4,870,- 
000 tons; in 1913 52,120,000 tons of pota- 
toes, in 1920 only 28,250,000 tons. The 
area under wheat, omitting area ceded 
under the peace treaty, has fallen by 
350,580 hectares, or 800,000 acres; of rye 
by 1,049,000 hectares; and the per capita 
production of wheat and rye has fallen 
from 242 to 120 kilograms. As long as the 
war lasted the state could not afford to 
think of the future. It regulated food with 
the immediate aim of feeding the popula- 
tion cheaply, and it achieved success in 
that home-produced maximum-priced 
wheat costs one-third the price of American 
wheat. But because no country is as 
cheaply fed as Germany no country is as 
ill fed. Farmers turned from the state- 
controlled, maximum-priced crops, which 
were also the most necessary, to crops that 
could be sold in the free market. Fertil- 
izers were dear, and farmers refused to buy 
them. The use of nitrates fell to half the 
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Lighting Fixtures 


This attractive semi-indirect 
Fixture is designed for the 
home—or apartment—of dis- 
tinction and refinement, yet 
is within the means of a mod 

est income, Sheds a mellaven 
restful, “home” light which 
softly pervades the entire room. 


Like the MILLER Electric 
Table Lamp, frequently adver- 
tised in this publication, this 
Fixture is built for service. 
And it is equally desirable 
in point of elegance and nightly 
utility. 

In appropriate finishes as 
follows: 

Light Antique Bronze—for 
living room, $16.60 


West of Rockies, $18.10 
In England £6, 15s. 


Silver and Black — for dining 
room, or Old Ivory—for bed- 
room or Sun Parlor, $19.95 
West of Rockies, $21.45 
In England £6, 15s. 
Prices do not include bulb or installation. 


See this Fixture and get full partic- 
ulars from any MILLER Distribu- 
tor. Write for name of nearest one. 


Edward Miller & Co. 


Established 1844 
Meriden, Conn. 
68 & 70 Park Place, New York City 
125 Pearl Street, Boston 
116 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2 
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The “ Range with the Clock,” made by Westinghouse Electric, automatically starts 
and stops the cooking at the precise time and temperature to obtain perfect cookery 


Enameled Parts That Last 


Manufacturers of fine porcelain enamel for stoves, 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, use Toncan Metal 
for the base, as it grips the enamel and insures a 
lasting, brilliant finish free from blemish. 


Endures and Insures 


The parts of the Westinghouse electric range are 


chosen for their durability. 


Naturally we take 


pride that Toncan Metal is used as a base for the 


porcelain enamel. 


Toncan Metal is anti-corrosive and, therefore, 
is also used extensively for roofing, eaves 
troughs, conductor pipe, flashing, valleys, cor- 
nices, skylights, window frames, furnace casings, 
smoke pipes and, in fact, all good sheet metal 
work. Protects from fire, lightning and corrosion. 
Ask for more evidence—use the coupon below. 


For Welding, Forming, Porcelain Enameling 


Check the product in > Culverts 
which youare interested, 

and mail this coupon for < Tanks 
detailed information. > Stoves 


< Car Covering © Refrigerators 
<> Trestle Covering 


< Water Pans 


Name City 


< Roofing 

© Siding 

< Spouting, etc. 
<© Ventilators 


< Washing Machines < Lath 
< Enameled Products < Other Building Materials 


State 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO 


Open Hearth and Electric Furnace Alloy Steels 
Successors to THE STARK RoLutnc Mii Co., CANTON, OnI0 


IN CANADA: Galvanized by Dominion Sheet Metal 
Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Fabricated by The Pedlar 
People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont, 
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prewar figure, and the use of phosphates 
to one-fifth. 

That was the position of 1920. To-day 
Federal Food Minister Doctor Hermes con- 
fidently proclaims that Germany will be 
covering her whole food consumption ten 
years hence. With this aim three steps 
have been taken or announced: First, the 
fatal state control is to be abolished—in 
part it has already been abolished;  sec- 
ond, a new system of agricultural organiza- 
tion will be adopted; third, the chief 
technical requirement of intensive tillage, 
the abundant supply of fertilizers, will be 
met. So far, the freeing of food from state 
control, rationing and maximum pricing 
has been a brilliant success. In October, 
1920, meat was freed; before that it was 
hardly ever seen; within a week of de- 
control it was sold everywhere, and at fair 
prices. On the first of June were freed 
butter, milk and cheese, and the result was 
the same. 

A bill is before the Reichstag partly 
freeing breadstuffs; and sugar, the only 
food product now entirely controlled, will 
be freed next fall, Germany’s experience 
of state control of production was quite 
the same as Soviet Russia’s. After the 
Bolsheviks last spring restored the right 
to trade freely in foodstuffs the markets 
of Petrograd and Moscow were flooded 
with products which the general public 
had not seen for years. 

By the end of this year will be completed 
a new organization of German agriculture, 
based on the principle that food produc- 
tion can be successfully regulated only by 
the classes which produce food. In Berlin 
will sit a central Parliament of Farmers, the 
Reichslandwirtschaftskammer; every one 
of the states will have its local parliament, 
and subordinate to these will be a network 
of county parliaments. The sufficient sup- 
ply of food will be insured not by depressing 
prices at cost of depressed production, but 
by requiring every one of the local parlia- 
ments to bring its local crop yield up to the 
highest possible level, and to provide the 
scientific, social and financial conditions 
necessary for such production. If farmers 
will not till they will be compelled—but by 
their own class—to till; if they are ignorant 
they will be compelled to learn; if farm 
labor cannot be had because decent housing 
is lacking, the Farmers’ Parliaments will 


| see that houses are built. The political 


state will not interfere. If the Farmers’ 
Parliaments ignore the interests of the con- 
suming population they will be brought to 
book by the Reichswirtschaftsrat, repre- 
senting the pocket interests of the whole 
population, farmers included, regardless 
of class. 


Agricultural Problems 


The third problem of Germany’s future 
food supply, the return to intensive agri- 
culture, will be solved by again making 
farming a business that pays. It is a prob- 
lem of fertilizers. With sufficient fertilizers 
the area of land has no fixed relation to 
its yield. By fertilization Germany in a 
generation doubled her wheat yield per 
area unit; and she can doit again. In the 
early 80’s of the last century, when she was 
importing annually 50,000 tons of Chile 
nitrates, she produced 1.20 metric tons of 
wheat per hectare under wheat; when by 
1913 her nitrate imports had risen to 
747,000 tons the yield had risen to 2.23 
tons. As far as Germany is concerned, the 
35,000,000 tons of nitrates remaining in 
Chile may forever remain there. She pro- 
duces more than enough at home. The 
highest capitalized syndicate in all Conti- 
nental Europe, the Aniline Concern, is now 
chiefly engaged in the production of syn- 
thetic niter. The works of this syndicate at 
Oppau, in Bavaria, and at Leuna, near 
Merseburg, in Central Germany, are turn- 
ing out niter by the Haber-Bosch process 
at the rate of 300,000 tons a year; and with 
100,000 tons produced by the calcium pro- 
cess and 100,000 tons more from cokeries 
and gasworks, Germany has annually 
500,000 tons of pure niter at her disposal. 
The daily niter production of the Oppau 
works means a daily increased yield of 
4,000,000 kilograms of vegetable matter; 
that of the Leuna works means an addi- 
tional 8,000,000 kilograms. Before the 
close of this year—the Leuna works are 
still being extended—these two concerns 
will be turning out enough niter to produce 
food for an additional population of 
16,000,000. 

Germany’s railroads are being rapidly 
restored, This fact is even more important 


August 


for agriculture than for industry, 

astrous collapse of the crops in ] 
due mainly toa lack of cars and loco 
which prevented thousands of 

nitrates, phosphates and potash fre 
moved to the fields. The rapid re 
of railroads is the German R; 
greatest achievement so far, J 
achievement of a single man, a 
soldier, the General Groener who y 
of Field Railroads during the Y 
first Chief of the Staff after the 
collapse. Groener has remained 
throughout all cabinet vicissitud 
obstacles which he faced seemed 
able. The permanent way and roll 
were worn out; 5000 of the best loc, 
and 150,000 of the best cars had | 
rendered under the armistice; ¢ 
were operating at a loss, which | 
reached 18,000,000,000 marks; 
ployes were unskilled, idle and y 
efficiency in the state constructio: 
pair shops had fallen to 47 per ce; 
war level. In August, 1917, onl 
cent of the prewar number of tra 
being run, and these at half prew 
The passenger cars were dirty, u 
battered and tattered; and hard 
had all its windows whole. Cities | 
mills stopped work for lack of { 
time when, through car shortage, 
of tons of coal were accumulatin 
pits’ mouths. Optimists declared 
railroads would not be in tolerab 
tion for at least ten years; pessin 
that without miracles, one of wh 
be the hanging of half the demora 
ployes, they would never be restor 


Groener’s Achieveme: 


Groener has restored them. By 
1920, he was running 33 per ce 
trains of 1914; in May, 1921, he 
ning 68 per cent. In eighteen m 
average speed of trains was increa: 
kilometers an hour. To-day the t 
clean, sufficiently heated and | 
and industry is well supplied. The 
of Groener, who is nominally a D 
differ little from the methods of 
when he was a Junker officer 0 
dorff’s staff. 

Asked by Chancellor Bauer 
whether he could ever bring ther 
the condition of July, 1914, he 
thinking of the efficiency of the fir: 
zation days, ‘‘Yes; even into the: 
of August, 1914.” 

“By what methods?” asked tl 
ing Socialist chancellor. 

‘““By the methods of August, 19 

In fact, the railroads have | 
autocratically; and Socialist 1 
wise enough to judge by resu 
winked at the undemocratic fac 
the lot!’’ the watchword of the 
admiral, Jack Fisher, was Groener 
word. He edged out of office the 
cratically minded doctors of law 
ancient Prussian tradition gave 
authority in the state services; 2 
sisted on dismissing 90,000 use 
whom the doctors of law took 
demobilization, merely because 
work was to be had. F 

When, in the spring of 1920, id 
the construction and repair shop: 
its climax, he proclaimed a lockou 
teen shops, expelled the idlers, | 
them that if they desired to ret 
must return as piece workers. . 
would be by results. At that ct 
13,000 out of 23,500 locomotives 
running order; and a prolonged 
would have brought disaster. Gro¢ 
the risk. The disaster did not co 
idlers returned meekly; and a y 
the crisis the Ministry of Railr 
able to report that workshop ef 
nearly reached its prewar leve 
that the average workman 


to repair war damage. To a he 
try war damage proves less tha 
it provides a clear ground fot 
better than that which has bee 
What was destroyed would 

have perished ‘in a few years—a! 
by the English economist John § 
when seeking reasons for the extra 


bition proved to be impract 
(Continued on Page 
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Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded 
Roof on Bldg. of Phoenix Knitling 
Works. Arch.: A. C. Uehling, Mic 
warkee. Gen. Cont.: Hanson Construc- 
tion Co., Milwaukee. Rfg. Cont.: 
South Side Roofing Co., Milwaukee. 


a 


ll 


| Bonded for 20 and 10 Years 


Milwaukee Favors 
Barrett Specification Roofs— 


ITH its splendid park and boulevard system, its handsome 

residential districts, and its picturesque location on the grace- 
fully jutting shores of Lake Michigan, Milwaukee is one of the most 
attractive cities in America. It is also one of the busiest. 


And, as in the other principal cities of the country, a large percent- 
age of Milwaukee’s modern permanent buildings are covered with 


} Barrett Specification Roofs. Barrett Specification Roof om Build- 
ing of Johnston Soap Co. (Home of 
Palmolive). Eng.: Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Chicago. Gen. Cont.: Walter 
Oeflein, Milwaukee. Rfg. Cont.: 

South Side Roofing Co., Milwaukee. 


: The Barrett Specification provides for the use of roofing ma- 
terials of uniformly high quality, applied in proper quantities and 
by approved methods. 


| The Barrett Inspection Service insures strict compliance with 
the Specification. 


The Free Surety-Bond Guarantee, issued by the U. S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, absolutely protects the 
owner from upkeep expense for 20 or 10 years. 


ea Barrett Baecihcaiaie Roof, Bldg. 
‘| of Ford Motor Co. Arch.: H. H. 

| Hahn, Milwaukee. Rfg. Cont.: 
| South Side Rfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Moderate first cost, unequalled durability, and no upkeep — these 
} combine to make Barrett Specification Roofs by far the most eco- 
f nomical roofs for all flat-roofed buildings. 

The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 20-Year Bonded Roof represents the most 


| 

permanent roof covering it is possible to construct, and while we bond it for 20 years 
| only, we can name many roofs of this type that have been in service over 40 years 
| 
} 
| 


Barrett Specification 20-Year 
Bonded Roof, Hummel & Down- 
ing BoxCo. Arch.: A. Cc. Uehling, 
Milwaukee. Cont.: Hanson 
Const. Co., ah andes, Rfr.: 
South Side Rfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


and are still in good condition. 


Where the character of the building does not justify a roof of such extreme length 
of service, we recommend the Barrett Specification Type “‘A’’ Roof, bonded for 10 
years. Both roofs are built of the same high grade materials, the only difference being 
in the quantity used. 


bd . . 
Before specifying or closing contract for a Barrett Specification Bonded Roof, read 


carefully all the stipulations in the specification. 

Barrett Specification 20-Year 
Bonded Roof, Wisconsin Food 
Products Co. ee Milwaukee, 
Wis. Eng.: A. W. Hoffman, 
| Milwaukee. Coals W. W. 

Oeflein, Inc., Milwaukee. Rfr.: 

South Side Rfe. Co. Milwaukee. 


Full details and copies of The Barrett Specification sent free on request. 


The Guu Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver _ Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lauren: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


Barrett Specification 20-Y ear Bonded 
Roof on W. estinghouse Lamp Co. 
plant, Milwaukee, Wis. Gen'l Cont.: 
Stone & Wi ebster, Boston.  Rfr.: 
South Side Rfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded 
Roof on Mercantile Bldg. Gen. Cont.: * 
H. Schmitt & Son, Milwaukee. Arch.: age 

Federal Engineering Co., Milwaukee. 
Rfg. Cont.: South Side Roofing Co., 
Milwaukee. 


Barrett Specification Roof on ware- 
house of Johnson Storage Co. Eng.: 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Chicago. 
Cont.: W. W. Oceflein Co., Inc., 

Milwaukee. Rfr.: South Side Roof- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 


Barrett Specification 20-Y ear Bonded 
Roof on garage of Armour & Co. 
Gen. Cont.: The Raulf Co., Mil- 
**) waukee. Rfg. Cont.: South Side Rfg. 
| Co., Milwaukee. 


Barrett scien Roof on  Plank- 

“am ingion Arcade, Milwaukee. Arch.: 
ime Holabird & Roche, Chicago. 
wai Rfeg. Cont.: South Side Roofing 
Co., M: ilwaukee. 
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Ford jin 
G Sai 


. One bad apple quickly 
Spoils a barrel of sound 
ones. It’s much that 
way with oil. 


They don’t Mix! 


OU STOP for more oil. The dealer may be out 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” You accept a quart of 


something else. 
Dangerous practice! 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” meets with scientific exact- 
ness the 8 vital considerations in Ford engine lubrica- 
tion. This is due not merely to its ability to meet certain 
laboratory tests. Other oils may “test” nearly the 
same, yet be far inferior in lubricating value. 


You cannot mix other oils with Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“EF” without seriously disturbing (1) your remarkable 
freedom from carbon deposit, (2) the full protection of 
every moving surface, (3) the full compression, (4) the 
efficient and satisfactory operation of your car. 


On long trips it will pay you to carry a gallon of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” under your rear seat. Then you 
never need run the risk of having to mix your oils. 


For the differential of Ford cars, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ““CC” or Mobilubricant as specified by the 


Chart of Recommendations. 


e . 
Send for our booklet, “‘ Your Ford—Four Economies 
in Its Operation.” In writing, please address our 
nearest branch. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloils from 
your dealer it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red 


Gargoyle on the container. poceire 


wer ee ees 


$ihe oul that (ubrionies most # * 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart spect- are 

fies the grade of eee Mobiloils for amet sed a 
every make and model of car. Gargoyle ag 
Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Mobiloil 
Fords. If youdriveanothermake of carsend oe “RE” 

for our booklet, “Correct Lubrication.” 


Arle oolered wi foe exh, babe 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: tp howe hen sd wrath 


New York (Main Office) Philadelphia 

Detroit Minneapolis Des Moines Ford Cars 
Boston Pittsburgh Chicago 

Indianapolis Buffalo Dallas 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY | 
Now York, USA. 


Kansas City, Kan. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY | 
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days of military power. The technical and 
commercial advantages of electrification 
were proved eighteen years ago when a test 
stretch between Dessau, in Anhalt, and 
Bitterfeld, to the south, was electrified with 
success. But general. electrification was 
vetoed by the General Staff on the ground 
that a single enemy bomb or the act of a 
single spy might interrupt transport on a 
long stretch of road. That obstacle has 
vanished with all the other obstacles to 
efficiency raised by pretensions to military 
and naval greatness. The preliminary work 
of electrification is being done withfullspeed. 
Through electrification Germany will, even 
if she uses coal exclusively for power, save 
half her present railroad coal consumption, 
which is 18 per cent of her whole coal out- 
put; and she will gain the use of the cars 
annually engaged in transporting this part of 
her coal. 

To-day Germany has only 370 kilometers 
of electrified track. By the close of 1922 
that length will be quintupled, and after 
1922 work will proceed on a greater scale. 
The beginning will be made in Silesia, where 
lies part of the already electrified roads; 
shortly afterwards will be electrified the 
roads from Berlin north to Bernau and 
Oranienburg; next will begin work on 
Berlin’s city, suburban and ring roads; 
next on the roads west to Magdeburg and 
Halle; next north to Hamburg and Stettin; 
next east to Schneidemiihl, on the frontier 
of Posen. Bavaria will start independently 
with the roads round Munich; and after 
the industrial railroads of Westphalia are 
electrified all the outlying districts will be 
electrically joined to Berlin. 


A New Merchant Marine 


As far as possible power stations will be 
at centers of lignite and turf, and at every 
station will be a plant for production of 
gas, oils and by-products. The obstacle of 
finance will be overcome. Even if she ad- 
hered to steam traction Germany would 
have to spend 10,000,000,000 gold marks 
in the next twenty years on capital for 
renovations and extensions. The saving 
gained by electric traction will more than 
pay the interest on that. As the railroads, 
according to Groener’s plan, are to be 
transferred to publicly controlled but pri- 
vately managed corporations, the great 
steel and electrical trusts will put money in 
the scheme, Six thousand miles of road 
will be electrified by Hugo Stinnes alone, 
through his giant. Electro-Mining Trust, 
which embraces the three great Siemens 
electrical corporations and twenty power 
stations scattered everywhere between 
East Prussia and the banks of the Rhine. 

Germany is restoring her shipping, not 
only restoring but vastly extending her 
ports, and preparing the greatest plan for 
ship-canal construction in the world’s his- 
tory. That she boldly proceeds on this 
path at a time when half the world’s ship- 
ping is laid up, and half the European 
shipping corporations are threatened with 
bankruptcy, is the best of all proofs of her 
unshaken confidence and unbroken power. 
Here the slate is wiped clean. On June 30, 
1914, Germany possessed shipping of 
5,135,000 tons. On June 30, 1920, 419,000 
tons—less than half the 982,000 tons owned 
when the empire was founded in 1871— 
remained. For the restoration of shipping 
two powerful agencies are at work. Power- 
ful is the state, which has made the cause 
its own, by formally proclaiming in the 
Shipowners’ Compensation Law that “a 
commercial marine is the condition pre- 
cedent of renewed prosperity.”” More 
powerful still is the Schwerindustrie, the 
powerful congeries of steel and iron trusts 
in the active hands of Stinnes, Thyssen, 
Haniel and the Stumms. Of the war’s 
influence here, Germany might say with 
Oliver Goldsmith: 


Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 


for if the submarine campaign was the fac- 
tor that brought military and naval dis- 
aster it was the same tragic blunder that 
compelled the rapid enlargement of Ger- 
many’s shipbuilding capacity. In 1914 
Germany had fifteen shipyards; to-day 
she has twenty-six. The capital of the 
original fifteen yards has been increased 
from 55,000,000 to 97,000,000 marks. Of 
the eleven new yards, capitalized at 42,250,- 
000 marks, greatest is the Deutsche Werft 
at Hamburg, founded by the late Albert 
Ballin, by Trust-King Haniel of the Gute- 
hoffnung Smelting Works, and by the Gen- 
eral Electricity Company, a giant concern 


Alugus) 
which started on a small ccalll fi 
back with the significant name 
Edison Company, and which h 
capital of 850,000,000 marks, 
annual building capacity before 
was 500,000 tons; to-day it is 750) 
Within ten years—given aaa | 
tal, labor and materials—Germ 
restore her former 5,000,000- 
yet deliver to the Entente t 
Treaty’s unlucky 2,000,000 
the beneficiaries, with shipping 
the market, dread. In ana ‘ 
years is a day. It took Imperial 
forty years to increase her 
fleet by 4,000,000 tons; Republ 
many can build a fleet of thos 
in a quarter of the time. 
In this restoration work 
state has led, and private enter 
followed. In the spring of this 
shipping corporations accepted 
offer to pay 11,700,000,000 


the last 4,500,000 marks of th 
tion was voted by the Reichsta 
pensation money, being in p 
would not suffice to rebuild a 
fleet. So the main work of fina 
credit giving is to fall on the Se 
trie. The Schwerindustrie is” 
in cash. In 1920 it entirely 
war debts—debts in costly cro 
Swedish ore corporations, altho 


had to pass a law releasing the 
their legal obligation to apply 
tion. The corporations reco 
the unprecedented trade boom ¢ 
ter of 1919-20, and through the] 
received as compensation for sur 
properties in Alsace, Beli F 


shipping industry—and in parti 
construction concerns—is in form: 
with the steel trusts. 
The trusts want steady pure 
their materials; the constructor 
steady supply of materials me 
So the alliance has been made, 
burg Deutsche Werft is fed byt 
steel concern; Krupps control - 
mania Yard of Kiel; the Deutsel 
burg Trust, Stinnes’ original con 
acquired the Nordsee Yard a 
Stinnes’ chief rival, August Thy 
trols the Vulcan Yard of Bremen 
Flensburg Yard; the Pheenix § 
poration runs the Reiherstieg 4 
Hamburg; the Stumm Broth 
compensation for their Saar inter 
received more money than the « 
all their concerns, control t 
Yard at Einswarden; and the 
Stinnes is building a new yard a’ tT 


Increase of German shi 


Heconer een will be done h 
ously and by plan. Under pres! 
Count Roedern is being es ; 
shipping-trust bank to control 
tion of the state’s compensa I 
see that the state’s conditions are: 
and through a commission of e 
insure against waste and was 
tion. “No ship will be financed 
principle of the trust bank, “of 
cannot be said with a fair certain 
will pay its way.” The collapse of 
the laying up of cargoless vi 
port of Europe and America, | 
shake this German confidence. | 
allies are cheap coal and the lov i 
officers and crews. To this fae 
and Bremen, still almost withou 


ig 


currency exchanges and corres 
high operating costs, 


Gothenburg company was 
bought by a Hamburg firm. 


will have sprung into being; and 
be a second German free port wh 
for transit trade in the Baltic W 
burg Free Port has long done 
Sea. Hamburg is catching u 
dam and rapidly overtaking An 
fore the war the shipping of 

(Continued on Page 43/ 


ntinued from Page 40) 
about equal. Arrivals and de- 
Hamburg in 1912 were 24,942,- 
t Antwerp 23,176,000 tons, and 
am 23,176,000 tons. Antwerp 
dam suffered badly from the 
amburg lost almost everything. 
mburg’s arrivals and departures 
,000 tons; fifteen-sixteenths of 
traffic had been destroyed by 
n 1919 arrivals and departures 
red to 2,993,000 tons; in 1920 
)tons. In the first four months 
‘Hamburg’s shipping was three 
has in the same months of 1920. 
jum estimate of Hamburg’s 
all 1921 is 15,800,000 tons; or 
tonnage of 1920. 
9ing of Bremen shows the same 
ery. Bremen is favored by ab- 
w railroad rates, aresult of the— 
pects doubtful— German policy 
sailroads at a loss. Goods from 
and Rhineland, whose natural 
restward export is down the 
railed north to Bremen at low 
din cheaply administered har- 
earried by German-owned or 
artered ships at a fraction of 
incurred by the supposedly 
nations which won or remained 
he war. 
be one of the greatest commer- 
of Germany. Wilhelmshaven 
er city of Ruestringen are being 
with the same design. Both 
cistence to the vanished fighting 
ugh the fleet Kiel rose from be- 
acial townlet of 30,000 inhabit- 
xreat modern city of 200,000; 
almshaven, which has now 
iabitants, did not exist at all 
a, not long before the empire’s 
bought from the Duchy of 
the land on which it stands. 
were ruined by the war. Kiel’s 
yvering lies in her proposed free 
Y years ago, when Copenhagen 
g the free port which is now the 
dozen Swedish, Finnish, Lettish 
qian projects, all designed at 
he coming Baltic-Russian tran- 
zautious Danes, watching the 
the North-Sea-Baltic Canal, 
she then little Kiel as a possible 
ship, they reasoned, would 
circuitous route of Copenhagen 
md if it could steam direct into 
passing Kiel. Kiel has already 
ored its prosperity. Its giant 
is turning out locomotives, ma- 
ws, kettles and nails; it has re- 
Bourse, and it is resuming its 
vice with Kors6r, in Denmark. 
to spend 700,000,000 marks in 
aew free port in the Wike Bay, 
a of the canal. 


nland Waterways 


shaven’s vast naval storehouses 
turned over to the fishing in- 
or commercial uses Wilhelms- 
two merits: It has the largest 
arbor in Germany; and it is 
by canal with the main inter- 
system of Western Germany. 
the north and nearer to the open 
‘emen, it is designed ultimately 
a new rival to Antwerp and 
, When the greatest of present 
ins, the giant ship-canal system, 
2d, it will be possible to load 
ie former center of Germany’s 
tin the North Sea, and deliver 
out reloading, at Vienna, Buda- 
ad, the Black Sea, Constanti- 
he Levant. 
it ship-canal system has already 
2don; and on one of the most 
inks work is being actively done. 
‘presses a clause in the preamble 
this year concentrating internal 
Sport in the republic’s hands: 
e greatest factors in Germany’s 
ealth is her canal system, and 
duty that this should be fully 
” Here history repeats itself. 
isaster of 1870 the great French 
x Public Works, afterwards 
aster, Freycinet set himself to 
1ce’s wounds by building canals. 
imce’s, Germany’s canal plans 
lirect political intent. They will 
peaceful means that Mittel- 
le combine which the late Fried- 
‘ann proclaimed as one of the 
3 of a successful war. 
| of these great works is already 
ed out. This is the Central, or 
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Mittel-land, Ship Canal, which, running 
east and west, will join the Rhine with the 
Weser and Elbe, and so provide a channel 
for moderate-sized vessels all the way from 
the French frontier to the depths of Silesia, 
via the Oder. War and defeat made the 
Central Canal practicable. For a genera- 
tion the plan was foiled by agrarian oppo- 
sition; and not until 1905 did the obdurate 
Junker Diet of Prussia sanction the con- 
struction of the western section to Hann- 
over. Last year money was voted for 
completion eastward. The Central Canal 
means cheaper foodstuffs for industrial 
Western Germany; cheaper manufactures 
and coal for the center and east; and inci- 
dentally a system of water regulation which 
will reclaim for cultivation great areas of 
marshlands east of Hannover. 

Next comes the Rhine and Danube Ship 
Canal. This construction is referred to in 
the peace treaty, but the peace treaty was 
anticipated twelve hundred years ago by 
the Frank Emperor, Charlemagne, who 
actually dug the first sods of such a canal. 
The gains for Germany’s home and foreign 
trade will be incalculable. In home trade 
Southern Germany, now short of iron and 
almost entirely without coal, will be cheaply 
supplied from Westphalia; and ore from the 
iron fields of the Franconian Jura, with 


iron content as high as 59 per cent, will | 


deliver Westphalian smelters from the 
need of importing ore from Sweden, Bilbao 
and Lorraine. Foreign trade will gain even 
more. Goods will go directly by water to 
South Central and Eastern Europe; rail- 
roads will be disburdened; and for a long 
and costly ship route via the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean will be substituted a cheap 
direct route, in length a few hundred miles. 


Germany’s Bright Future 


This plan will be complemented by a 
canal between the Neckar and the Danube 
for vessels of up to 600 tons. The Neckar 
will be canalized as far down as Heilbronn 
and joined to the Danube at Ulm by a 
canal passing Stuttgart. When the Danube 
is made navigable from Ulm down to 
Regensburg the connection will be com- 
plete. By this canal Westphalian coal will 
be brought to Wiirtemberg, which to-day 
through lack of water communications 
suffers a worse coal famine than any other 
part of Germany. In return the 40 per cent 
iron ore of the Fils Valley will be brought 
to Westphalia. 

Six plans for small or branch canals will 
make the system complete. 

The state will supply initiative, grant 
legislative power, and find part of the vast 
capital needed; but the work will be in- 
trusted to private enterprise and skill on 
lines already determined for the Neckar- 
Danube Canal. Here the three states in- 
terested, Wiirtemberg, Baden and Hesse, 
will all hold some of the stock in a private 
construction corporation. The rest of the 
capital will be subscribed by the banks, the 
Schwerindustrie and the private citizen; 
bureaucratic regulation will be excluded 
almost entirely; and all the innumerable 
technical and commercial problems that 
will arise will be left for settlement to the 
interested citizens themselves. 

Some Germans doubt whether the na- 
tion has the force necessary to carry out 
these gigantic plans. The confident ma- 
jority answer that the plans must be car- 
ried out if Germany is to survive at all. 
Chancellor Wirth’s new Minister of Recon- 
struction, Walther Rathenau, creator of 
the war industries, and the biggest thinker 
in economical matters that Germany can 
show, declares that only by working ruth- 
lessly on problems that would frighten 
more prosperous nations can Germany 
avoid seeing her present 60,000,000 popula- 
tion sinking to two-thirds of that number. 
With equal faith he declares that by fore- 
sight and energy she can within ten years 
double her prewar production and her 
former national wealth. 

The need, the will, and also the ability 
exist. Of the other condition precedent, 
tranquillity in Central Europe, there is 
hope. With these four factors the new 
peace offensive may succeed. Regarded 
merely economically, its success is hoped 
for by every reasonable European; and so 
regarded, it would prove also a benefit to 
America. The risk is that the peace offen- 
sive may prove too successful; and that a 
Germany exceeding in wealth the victor 
countries—countries which having no such 
desperate need of regeneration show nosuch 
desperate energy—may again be tempted 
to strike for the mastery of the world. 


EVENING 


‘Lables loaded > 
with food, yet— 


not getting the full 
benefit ofit .. . 


HE vital tissues upon 

which health and 
strength depend, starving 
in the midst of plenty! 


This is the startling new dis- 
covery about thousands of men 
and women today who eat plenti- 
fully and regularly, and yet are 
in reality slowly drifting ‘‘into 
the twilight zone between health 
and disease.”’ 


Science has discovered that 
without the mysterious life-giv- 
ing vitamine our food, even 
though good and plentiful, can- 
not give us the energy we need 
for our daily work. 


This is why Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has such a new and tre- 
mendous importance in our diet, 
for yeast is the richest known 
source of this vital food factor. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up 
the body tissues and keeps us re- 
sistant to disease. In addition, 
because of its freshness, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast helps the intestines 
in their elimination of poisonous 


waste matter. You get it fresh 
every day. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
may be eaten any time before or 
between meals. You will like its 
fresh, distinctive flavor, and the 
clean wholesome taste it leaves 
in your mouth. 

Eat one to three cakes a day. 
Have it on the table at home. 
Have it delivered at your office 
and eat it at your desk. Ask for 
it at noontime at your lunch 
place. One precaution: if yeast 
causes gas it should be dissolved 
in half a cup of very hot water 
before taking. This does not 
affect the efficacy of the yeast. 


Place a standing order with 
your grocer for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and get it fresh daily. 
Keep it in a cool, dry place until 
ready to use. 


Send 4c in stamps for the val- 
uable booklet, ‘‘The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet.” So 
many inquiries are coming in 
daily for this booklet that it is 
necessary to make this nominal 
charge to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. C-29, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food—a conditioner that 
in tested cases has restored normal functions in periods of 


time ranging from three days to five weeks. 


And it cannot 


form a habit. Remember that Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a 


cathartic. 
laxatives unnecessary. 


It is a food which gradually makes the use of 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are prescribing Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for impurities of the skin. It is a corrective food which 
has given remarkable results in treating these ailments. To 
clear the skin of impurities and give the complexion its 
natural glow of health eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly—1 


to 3 cakes a day. 
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Is Yours one of 


the 7-million cars 
out of focus ? 


You are wasting electricity, breaking the law, and 
making the roads dangerous at night, because your 
head lamps are out of focus. 


A head lamp without focus cannot serve you any 
more than a tire without air. You use a gauge to 
measure air-pressure—now you can get a simple de- 
vice to properly focus your lamps—free. Write us 


for free Focusing Dial. 


When you use our Focusing Dial, if your lights 
do this, they are out of focus. 


Use our free Focusing Dial to make your lights 
do this; then they are in focus. 


Get more road illumination 
and better driving light | 


Dangerous, inefficient, and illegal lights that cause blinding 
glares or dimmers that blur the road are a growing menace 
that must stop. Each car owner must do his share by using 


a legal, safe, efficient lens. 


The Patterson-Lenz gives you what the law demands and you 
desire—legal, ample light at all times without danger. 


These lenses throw a flood of light 525 feet ahead of the car, 


and keep it down to 42 inches above the road. 


They evenly distribute the light clear across the road, so that 
every part of the lighted area is equally lighted. The road is 
not too bright in one place and too dim in another. 


Do not put it off, get Patterson-Lenz at the 
dealers’ everywhere, in all sizes, $3.00 to $4.00. 


PATTER 


The unques-" 
tioned superi- 
ority of the 
Patterson- 
Lenz is estab- 
lished all over 
the nation. 


Fifty-six /[% 
makers of cars | 

use theselenses | _ 
as standard | 
equipment, & 
because after || 
being tested | | 
under all con- \ 
ditions, they | 
have been 
found far su- 
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“LENZ 


Do not delay 
and run risks. 
You may re- 
gret it—com- 
ply with the 
law—be safe. 


GetPatterson- 
Lenz. Avoid 
illegal and in- 
ferior lenses by 
making sure 
the name Pat- 
terson ison the 
lens. Write us 
for our free 
‘*Focusing 
Dial,’’ sent 
anywhere 
upon request. 


Avoid illegal and inferior lenses. 
sure the name Patterson is on the lens. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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It was just before three when she was 
brought shortly out of her emotional reverie 
by the telephone bell. 

“That you, Goldie?’’ The voice was 
familiar. Surely she —— Why, it was, of 
all people, Perce! 

“T thought you were somewhere in Kan- 
sas,”’ she said. 

“T was. Look here, Goldie, can you come 
in town—right away? There’s a train 
at 3:08.” 

Goldie stared up at the painting on the 
ceiling of Father Hennepin greeting the 
Huron Indians. 

“T could drive in, I suppose. But it’s 
working hours, Perce.” 

“T may never’’—there was a long pause, 
then he went on—‘‘I may never call on you 
again—like this.” 

“Why, Perce!”’ 

His voice was somewhat unnatural— 
husky and weak. It had always been crisply 
prim, like the man, with even a ring to it, 
the result of leading many Sunday-afternoon 
meetings at the Y. M. C. A. 

“What on earth is the matter, Perce?’”’ 

“T can’t talk over the phone. I’m—it’s a 
serious situation, Goldie.’’ 

She considered. Her first thought was 
that he might have heard about Will. But 
this seemed unlikely. 

“Are you in trouble?” she asked. 

“Yes,I am. I tell you I may never —— 

“Wait! Let me think!’’ There was time 
enough. She could leave the city as late as 
a quarter to seven and keep her appoint- 
ment with Will. ‘All right, Perce. I'll 
come in. Where shall we meet? Sheridan 
House? Main lobby? Be there about 3:45. 
Good-by.” 

As she snapped on the receiver her face 
twisted into a faintly wry smile. 

“Gosh-ding this family of mine!’”’ ran 
her thoughts. ‘‘What’s the matter with us, 
anyway? Are we all no blame good?” 

It was a relief, however, to start off in 
her little car. Perce’s troubles, whatever 
they might turn out to be, promised to keep 
her mind for a few hours off her own. 

It mightn’t be a bad plan to call Will up 
and suggest meeting him in town. They 
might dine together, after all. There were 
obscure restaurants. 


vir 


HE Sheridan House was popular with 

buyers and salesmen, theatrical persons 
and politicians. Goldie, standing within the 
revolving door, found herself at once in a 
familiar scene. The same old row of yellow 
armchairs lined a long wall, the same broad 
avenue of brass cuspidors backed by palms 
in tubs led to the office. Sharp littleswarthy 
men crowded about and rushed in and out 
with much loud talk, as of old. And she 
saw the usual Westerners, big men with 
wide-brimmed hats, and cigars; men who 
laughed easily and talked eagerly and 
largely. 

Two girls came breezily in; slimly grace- 
ful girls, rouged and powdered and car- 
mined, wearing smart hats and coats and 
fur stoles and thin short skirts that dis- 
played much of the pretty figures, and 
slippers with extraordinarily high heels; 
chorus girls, recognizable anywhere, the 
earthily exotic spirit of the only Broad- 
way fairly singing out in their free way of 


walking, in their softly bold mouths and 


discreetly cool eyes, in the not unpleasant 
scent that lingered in the nostrils after they 
had passed. 

Two young men met them, college boys 
apparently, and the four moved away into 
the restaurant. Any woman in Sunbury 
would have said after one swift glance that 
they were not good girls—and nearly any 
man. And with a flutter of interest that 
was in no small part apprehension Goldie 
asked herself just what series of emotional 
experiences they must have lived through 
before the rather ugly fact became so plain 
to see. 

But then the problem of Perce rose in her 
mind. For, come to think of it, Perce’s 
whole life, during four intensely critical 
months, had been passed in such places as 
this. She found difficulty in picturing now 
what must have been the fact—one noisy 
commercial hotel after another; local buy- 
ers to whom entertainment meant only 
theaters and girls and liquor—in these 
days, bad liquor—and who invariably 
closed their minds with their desks; a con- 
stant rush of odd encounters in sleeping 
cars; pressures of a kind that must have 


brought bewilderment to the 
pin-brained P. Heigham. It mus 
funny, or tragic, or something. } 
have escaped altogether. All th 
ter or worse, had happened to 
worse apparently. His queer 
gested that much. She was loc 
there, about the crowded lobb 


them. 

One of the elevators came 
down. A small young man st¢ 
but this one, however queerly 
wore a light, too light, check sui 
pathetically out of press, and ; 
over shoes that wanted a poli 
pearl-gray fedora hat tipped 
And—this was a blow—from hi 
a cigarette. ry 

““Gosh-ding it,’’ thus Goldie 
“he’s started out for a sporti 
can’t ever finish it! Not by mii 
ing, in deep concern that bor¢ 
word is hardly too strong—on ho} 
Perce, you burn me up!”’ 

He stood before her, flickin 
from his cigarette. - 

“I—I’m doing this now.” H 
the cigarette, and she noted t 
stain on his finger. “Thought yo) 
well have the truth all at once, 
down to the grill room. Won't 
people there at this hour.” 

How self-conscious he was! 
little face! He had been humor 
potatoes in his pious way at hon 
other but quite obvious way, 
considered it, he was small potat 
road. 

“T’m sunk!” she thought mou 
she followed him down the stairs 

He chose a table in a far cor! 
low-ceiled grill room. There w 
couples scattered among the yas 
of tables. On the roped-in rectal 
in the center two sad-faced cloy 
were tumbling about without m 
preparation for the gayeties of 
evening. 

Goldie had supped and dane 
many late evenings in this room, 
to the then steady-going P. Heig 
with men he’d never heard of. 
rink was a recent addition. Mooc 
ing off the sense of disaster that 1 
ing over her usually so buoyant : 
considered it. P. Heigham, pitifu 
cast now, was lighting a fresh 
This annoyed her. But it woulc 
drift into the old brother-and-si 
ous quarreling. No, that wou 
Perhaps the whole Green tribe 
going plumb to the devil. But: 
did seem to go that way now ar 
though you didn’t like to let you 
with abad situation; that felt too: 
making a poor job of it. Shed 
poor jobs. They were annoying, t 
if a problem licked you, there was 
less unhappiness in fighting it thi 
lying down. No, she couldn’t alte 
down, even with all the drift dea 
her. She was, of course, the ac 
She sighed. 

“How many of those things 
smoking a day?”’ she asked brisk 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“One on the end of another- 
ingly at it?” 

“Well 


“Drinking any?”’ 

He smiled weakly, turned in 
and exhibited the end of a flask] 
from his hip pocket. 

“What is it?” 

“White mule. Moonshine. 
twice to get the fusel oil out.” 

“What else are you drinking?” 

“Oh, say, Goldie, you needn’t 
me quite.so hard! I know wel 
I’m Well, the fellows in Ka 
are picking up some synthetie g) 
druggist, and some bourbon. Ar 
a little port now and then. Com 
man that sells to a synagogue the: 

“How are the girls?” 

Girls zen 

“Oh, come out with it, Perce! 
be some, of course.”’ 4 

“Well, I don’t know what yo’ 
of me Oh, I may as well giv 
whole picture!’”” The unsteadi 
his mouth and the gathering mi 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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[he Sound 
of Safety! 


‘hat deep purr-like sound you hear 
so frequently, especially on big 
cars— 


‘hat is the sound of safety—the 
reassuring rhythm of the massive 
‘Vacuum Cups generating safety 
—the grip-hold-letgo principle of 
suction on treacherous surfaces. 


‘he Vacuum Cup Tread is guar- 
ianteed not to skid on wet, slip- 
pery pavements. It is the tread  % Wie, > F 
that was featured last year at San ~— 
Francisco at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Traffic Offi- 
cers’ Association and withstood 
the test of rounding a _ wet, 
skiddy curve at a speed of thir- 
ty-five miles an hour! 


‘he sound of safety—the Vacuum 
Cup Tread—means skid-freedom 
for your car and those who ride 
in it. 


'PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania In addition to the guaranteed safety of the Vacuum Cup Tread, it is cus- 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the tomary for Vacuum Cup Cord Tires to average in excess of their guar- 
United States and Canada anteed service—per warranty tag attached to each casing—of 


Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 
. 9,000 MILES 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
his eyes told her more than he dreamed. 
Goldie was touched, and more than a little 
frightened. Perce was on the run. She saw 
that. ‘‘There’s a—there’ sa little manicure 
girl in Kansas City 

A nervous impulse to laugh aloud nearly 
conquered Goldie at this revelation. She 
would have given much to watch the cir- 
cumspect P. Heigham on that first occa- 
sion when the little manicure girl held his 
hand. What an experience for him! 

““You’ve spent some money on her, I 
imagine.” 

“Well, I don’t see how you know so 
much, Goldie.’’ 

“Perce, I know everything. Of course 
your work has pretty much gone blooey. 
Why did you come back here? Business?’’ 

He slowly shook his head. 

“Firm know you're here?” 

“They think I’m in Dubuque.” 

‘Something | of a mess all round, eh?” 

“Well —— 

His lip was quivering again. ‘‘Mess”’ 
was the word, all right. But this swift 
unfolding of his catastrophe, the very 
completeness of it, was acting on her as a 
stimulant. 

oo hat are you thinking of doing about 
it ? ” 

“T don’t know.” He compressed his 
lips sensitively. ‘‘I—I’m afraid I’m just up 
against it, Goldie. I don’t see how I can 
face the firm. It isn’t as if I was short ina 
money way. It’s that I’m just—no good!” 

This was his breakdown. It had to come, 
of course. His head sank on his hand. She 
had never seen a young man so near actual 
tears. He reached blindly for the box of 
cigarettes. But she drew it away and 
crumpled them one by one into a little 
heap of tobacco and twisted paper. 


“That’s silly,” he muttered. “I can 
order more, of course.” 
“But you’re not going to! Wait here, 


Perce. I just thought of something.” 

When she returned she found him in the 
same position, a picture of abject misery. 

*‘Listen!’’ she said, resting her elbows on 
the table and speaking directly at him in a 
low crisp voice that had in it an undertone 
of considerable emotional force. ‘‘Papa 
said a queer thing this morning. He was 
broke. I gave him a little. He spoke of 
needing it for lunches and the trains. It 
just now struck me as funny that he didn’t 
have his monthly ticket. Well, I called up 
the company just now. They say that 
Henry C. Green isn’t with ’em any more. 
Left them weeks ago. 

“Lost his job!’”’ breathed P. Heigham, 
staring. 


*“No one can teach her, dear Benny,”’ he 
said. “But life can—and will. That’s 
my particular nightmare—that people like 
Lydia get broken by life—and it’s always 
such a smash. That’s why I’m content to 
stand by without, as most of my friends 
think, due regard for my own self-respect. 
That’s why I do hope you'll contrive to. 
That’s why she seems to me the most 
pathetic person I know. She almost makes 
me cry.” 

“‘Pathetic!’’ said Miss Bennett with 
something approaching a snort. 

“Yes, like a child playing with a dyna- 
mite fuse. Even to-night she seemed to me 
pathetic. She can’t afford to alienate the 
few people who Sate care for her—you and 
Eleanor and—well, of course, she won’t 
alienate me, whatever she does.” 

“But she takes advantage of our affec- 
tion,’’ said Miss Bennett. 

Bobby stood up. 

“You bet she does!’’ he said. ‘“‘She’ll 
have something bitter waiting for me now 
when I go down, something that she’ll have 
forgotten by to-morrow and I’ll remember 
as long as [ live.” 

He smiled perfectly gayly and left the 
room. He found Lydia strolling about the 
drawing-room, softly whistling to herself. 

“Well,” she said, ““my party seems to 
have broken up early.” 

“‘Broken’s the word,’”’ answered Bobby. 

“Tsn’t Eleanor absurd?’”’ said Lydia. 
“She loves so to be superior—‘ Order my 
carriage’—like the virtuous duchess in a 
melodrama.” 

“She doesn’t seem absurd to me,” said 
Bobby. 

“Oh, you’ve been tiptoeing about bind- 
ing up everybody’s wounds, I suppose,” she 
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“And didn’t tell us. Just kept on going 
in and coming out on the usual trains until 
his cash ran out.” 

““What’sthematter with us?’”’ hegroaned. 
“Are we just going on the rocks?” 

She was a long moment in answering 
this, first looking thoughtfully at her 
watch and then considering the limp figure 
across the table. 

““No,”’ she said finally, ““we’re not. Pay 
your check, Perce, and come along with 
me. It’s most five o’clock.”’ 

“Why? What?” 

“Come along!” 

She led him to the telephone booths up- 
stairs in the lobby, and herself gave the 
home number to the girl. 

““Now’’—she drew him aside—‘“‘you’re 
going to talk to them. I don’t suppose 
papa’s there. God knows where he is! But 
mamma’ll be.” 

“But what'll I ——” 

“Tell her you had an _ unexpected 
chance to run over for a little surprise. 
You and I’ll be out for dinner. And talk 
up. Don’t be an oil can! Be cheery!”’ 

“Oh, Lord!’’ he moaned, and obeyed. 

“But,’’ he asked naively afterwards, 
“‘what’ll they think when they—see me?”’ 

““They’re not going to see you like this,” 
was her prompt reply. ‘‘Come along now. 
There’s barely time,”’ and she led him across 
the street into a clothing store. 

“Broke?”’ she asked. 

“Well, just at the moment —— 

She stood over the purchase of a plain 
ready-made suit in blue serge. 

“You'll have to take off those spats, 
too,’”’ she explained. 

“But my ankles get cold these evenings.” 

She bought him a pair of high shoes, 

“Gf course,’’ he said nervously as they 
walked over to her car, “‘this is generous of 
you, and all, but I don’t quite see where 
we're getting.” 

“Don’t you?” 

‘Well, no.” 

Her reply came when they were thread- 
ing the traffic toward Michigan Avenue and 
the bridge. 

““We’re going to cleamup this mess, and 
you’ve got to step out and be the merry 
little leader.’ 

“But how can Oh, Goldie, if you 
knew what I’ve been going through! The 
bad things I’ve done! Given the lie to my 
whole life!’’ 

“Rats!’’ was the girl’s somewhat inele- 
gant response. “I don’t know’s I’m sorry 
sel you had it in you.” 


” 


“Oh, most men that have any pep in 
’em go on the loose now and then. You’ve 
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just been slow about it, and now you’re 
spilling it all at once, getting it out of your 
system. Probably do you good.”’ 

“But I can’t go back ——”’ 

“You can do just that! It’s a big fight, 
selling goods. This is just the first round. 
You’re groggy, but you’ll win some of the 
others.” 

“ButtheseawfulhabitsI’veformed 

“You haven’t had time to form habits. 
Slow down on ’em, of course. Nobody can 
expect to smoke cigarettes all day every 
day and get any sort of work done. That’s 
just a matter of sense. You’ll work all that 
out fast enough as you go on with it. And 
as for these here now little manicure 
girls E 

But Goldie never finished that sentence. 
She had to let the laugh come. 

They were near Sunbury when he re- 
marked with a slight note of envy in his 
voice, “T didn’t know you had a car.” 

“And you won’t know it much longer.” 

“You mean 

“I’m selling it. The thing now’s to 
straighten out the Green family, pay up 
and start clean. Papa’s helpless for the 
moment. And mamma’ll just lop down on 
us. But we can’t help that.” 

“I’m sorry, Goldie. I hate to think of 
your being set back through my 

“Let’s cut all that stuff out, Perce. I 
don’t intend to be set back long. V’ll tell 
you that right here and now!”’ 


virt 


ELL,’ Goldie remarked—she was 

driving him in to the Dubuque train; 
it didn’t leave until the small hours, but 
you could get into the sleeper at ten, and 
P. Heigham was tired out, wrung—‘‘three 
hours of the Green family. isn’t my idea of 
a really snappy evening. Still —— 

““We’ve pulled things out, Goldie.” 

“We've started. I can find some sort of a 
job for papa among the men I know at the 
hotel. The money I get for the car’ll more 
than carry them until you can get back on 
your feet. It’s going to take a good deal to 
keep on stuffing proteids and calories into 
those twins.” 

At the train gate he kissed her; 
clung to her hand. 

“You’ve taught me a lesson, Goldie.” 
His voice quavered uncertainly. “If I 
can’t make good after this I’m sure J —— 
Your wonderful good sense and your confi- 
dence in me after all I’ve ——”’ 

She cut him off with “Don’t be an oil 
can!’’ Then, so abruptly that he started, 
she snapped her fingers and muttered, 
“Oh, the deuce!”’ 

““What—what’s the matter?” 


then 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


answered. ‘‘Did you tell them that you 
knew I didn’t mean a word I said? Ah, 
yes, I see you did. Well, I did mean every 
single word, and more. Upon my word, I 
wish you’d mind your own business, Bobby.” 

“T will,” said Bobby, and got up and left 
the room. 

He went out and walked quickly up and 
down the flat stones under the grape arbor. 
The moon was not up, and the stars twin- 
kled fiercely in the crisp cool air. He 
thought of other women—lovelier and 
kinder than Lydia. What kept him in this 
bondage to her? All the time he was asking 
the question he was aware of her image in 
her orange tea gown against the dark wood- 
work of the room, and suddenly, before he 
knew it—certainly before he had made any 
resolve to return—he was back in the door- 
way, saying, ‘“Would you like to play a 
game of piquet?”’ 

She nodded, and they sat down at the 
card table. Bobby’s faint resentment had 
gone in ten minutes, but it was longer be- 
fore Lydia, laying down her cards, said, as 
if they had just been talking about her mis- 
deeds instead of merely thinking about 
them, “But Benny is awfully obstinate, 
isn’t she? I mean the way she goes on 
doing things the way she thinks I ought to 
like them instead of finding out the way I 
do like.” 

“‘She’s very sweet Benny’ iss) 

“And that’s just what makes everyone 
think me so terrible—the contrast. She’s 
sweet, but she wants her own way just the 
same. Whereas I 

“You don’t want your own way, Lydia?’”’ 

They nearly fought it out all over again. 
This time it was Lydia who stopped the 
discussion with a sudden change of manner. 


“The truth is, Bobby,’ she said with an 
unexpected gentleness, “‘that I feel dread- 
fully about Evans. You don’t know how 
fond you get of a person who’s about you 
all the time like that.” 

“Horrid that they’ll rob you, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes.”’ Lydia stared thoughtfully before 
her. ‘I think what I mind most is that she 
wouldn’t tell me—kept denying it, as if I 
were her enemy—and then in the first sec- 
ond she confessed to the district attorney.” 

“Oh, well, that’s his profession.” 

She seemed to think profoundly, and her 
next sentence surprised him: 

“Do you think there’s anything really 
between him and Eleanor? I couldn’t bear 
to have Eleanor marry a man like that.” 

Bobby, trying to be tactful, answered 
that he was sure Eleanor wouldn’t, but as 
often happens to consciously tactful people, 
he failed to please. 

“Oh,” said Lydia, ‘‘you mean that you 
think he’s crazy about her?”’ 

“Mercy, no!”’ said Bobby. “I shouldn’t 
think Eleanor was his type at all, except 
perhaps as afriend. It’sthe chorus-girl type 
that really stirs him.” 

“Oh, is it?’’ said Lydia, and took up the 
cards again. 

They played two hours, and the game 
calmed her but could not save her from the 
blackness of her mood. It came upon her, 
as it always did if it were coming, a few 
minutes after she had got into bed, turned 
out her light and had begun to discover 
that sleep was not close at hand. Life 
seemed to her all effort without purpose. 
She felt like a martyr at the stake; only 
she had no vision to bear her company. 
She felt her loneliness to be not the result 
of anything she said or did, but inevitable. 


August 15, 


“Oh, I’ve got to run. So long! 
And she broke away and ran, do 
back through the station. He stared 
until her agile young person had q 
peared in the crowd. Then he He 
his tickets at the conductor’s desk, p 
up his suitcase and walked with 
out along the platform to his ear, 

Goldie drove like mad. More than 
that nervous laugh escaped her, 
only a little more emphasis it would 
bordered on hysteria. Curiously, her 
was a blank. She didn’t know hoy 
thing could have happened, why sh 
driving so hard or what attitude she 

posed to take on her arrival. 

At the corner beyond the Arts Buil 
nearly under the street light, she s 
familiar seven-passenger car waitiy 
family car, and a dejected figure sitti 
the running board, head in hands, I 
all of half past ten. She pulled in clo 
hind and leaped out. 

“Oh, Will, I’m so sorry!” She note 
circle of cigar stubs about his feet. 

‘“Where on earth, Goldie 

“Well, the fact is”—she hesitalam 
then the ‘truth came out i ina surprisin 
rush of relief —‘‘I forgot.” 

“You forgot!’’ She had never seer 
angry. This was a new side. Her 
danced with excitement. She was 
emphatically. He was standing o1 
“You forgot! To-night of all 
Playing fast and loose with me! G 
there’s somebody else—another | 

Her quick thoughts were now darti 
every direction through this situation, 
ing it over, playing about it. Her a 


as clear as pure ice. She didn’t wan 
unfair to him, still —— roy 

“Why shouldn’t there be another m 
she asked. 

She heard him catch his breath, : 
“You can stand there and say that? 
all that’s passed?” 

“As a matter of fact, there isn’t.” 

“There is—and there isn’t? Anc 
forgot! How am I to know what t 
lieve?”’ 

She waited a long moment; then lc 
straight up at him | 

“Will,” she said ‘simply, “ we calle 
all cold.” ; 

“But, child, in God’s name! Thi 
happened so suddenly I can’t think, | 
is it? 

“I’m afraid it’s just the little mat 
living, Will. And the best thing af 
good night, like friends.” 

She extended her hand. He seeme 
able to take it. After a moment sheste 
into her car and drove straight home. 


There seemed to be nothing in the 
verse but chaos and herself. | 

She turned on her light again and 
until almost morning. Nights like 
were not unusual with Lydia. 
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OE THORNE had been fond b ti 
a story about Lydia in her childhc 
in the days before Miss Bennett car 
them. After some tremendous SsCél 
naughtiness and punishment, she 
to him and said: “Father, if you'r 
angry at me any more, I’m not ang 
you.’ | 
It was characteristic of her .| 
was not afraid to come forward a a | 
up, but she was shy with the spoken ! 
She couldn’t make an emotio 
ogy, but she managed to convey! 
sorts of dumb ways that she wanted 
friends—she contrived to remem 
long ungratified wish of Benny’s, wh 
it were a present, or a politeness to 
old friend, or sometimes only an é) 
that Benny had never been able to § 
to do. There was always a definite sy 
that Lydia was sorry, and she was al 
forgiven. 
Part of Eleanor’s sense of her own 
riority to the world lay in being more 
usually impervious to emotion. Be! 
she had expressed herself satisfactor! 
the time by leaving the house, so the 
forgave too. Only of course a scent 
that is never without consequs=aa 
body’s endurance had snapped af 
strands, like a fraying rope. And 
consequences, too, in Lydia’s 0 
She seemed to have become pe ! 
(Continued on Page 51) 


inued from Page 46) 
d and violent on any subject 
y connected with the district 


dent a few days later when 
iming itself that of Judge 
retary asked her if she could 


it afternoon to give the court 
ation in regard to a former 
-Evans. Lydia’s tone showed 
ytatallconvenient. Itseemed 
tas if she were about to refuse 
to go. Then she yielded, and 
\nute it became clear that her 
ytinually occupied with the 
he visit. : 

e afternoon she appeared be- 
2’s desk in his little room lined 
of calf-bound volumes. It was 
ember afternoon, and she had 
om tea at the golf club after 
'es. She was wrapped in a 
n-brown coat, and a tomato- 
‘as pulled down over her brows. 
for no reason ascertainable, 
1 Miss Thorne, the landed pro- 
‘owner of jewels of value, as a 
nan of thirty. Helooked upin 
his spectacles. His first idea— 
'h out of the world—was that a 
‘been made and that an unruly 
der had been brought to him, 
ning witness. 

+ this initial misunderstanding 
dthe interview did not go well. 
as a man of sixty, clean shaven 
yyhue. From his high, narrow 
ines flowed outward. His chin 
nd deeply creased, and he had 
,es of drawing it in to meet his 
hed shoulders. A natural in- 
continuity of his own thought, 
een years of pronouncements 
ch, rendered him impervious to 
, He now insisted on reviewing 
lvans, while Lydia sat tossing 
eside and then the other of her 
and thinking—almost saying, 
asome old man! Why does he 
his? Doesn’t he know that it 
‘Is that were stolen?’’ She be- 
ar foot, a sound which to those 
ydia well was regarded almost 
‘of the rattlesnake. The judge 
iw his monologue to a close. 
rict attorney tells me that you 
ere was some carelessness on 
wt which might be considered 
as constituting an extenuating 


2 


further. 

mict attorney says so?” said 
f he had quoted the authority 
r’s boy her tone could not have 
ore contemptuous surprise. 

t, however, missed it. 

went on, ‘‘ Mr. O’Bannon tells 
charge of your safe, without 


3annon is completely misin- 
d Lydia, shutting her eyes and 
yebrows. 

2 turned his head squarely to 


in,” he said, “that you do not 
‘re was any contributory care- 
2h might in part explain, with- 
‘ue sense excusing ——”’ 

y not,” said Lydia. ‘‘And I 
said anything to anyone that 
them think so.” 

een misinformed as to your at- 
| the judge. ; 

ly,” said Lydia, and almost at 
it the interview to a close by 
room. 

lked down the path to her cara 
out of the shadow as if it had 
g for her. It was the same 
*man who had stopped her on 
_Eleanor’s. He took off his 
She saw his round, pugnacious 
2 uncertain curve of his mouth. 
ice-looking man, and younger 
id supposed—quite boyish in 
vaght a glimpse of some sort of 
is breast—the croix de guerre. 
straight at him with interest, 
t he was tense with embarrass- 


:Lhave something of yours,” he 
ant to give it back.’”’ He was 
his pocket. She couldn’t really 


deople,”’ she thought, ‘‘must be 

Temain bribed.”” She walked 

er car without answering. 
i@rened the door for her. 
she said, and drove away. 
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An hour or so later the judge was giving 
a description of the interview to the district 
attorney. It began as a general indictment 
of the irresponsibility of the wealthy young 
people of to-day, touching on their dress, 
appearance and manners. Then it de- 
scended suddenly to the particular case. 

“She came into this room in a hat the 
color of a flamingo’’—the judge’s color 
sense was not good—‘“‘and her skirts almost 
to her knees; as bold—well, I wouldn’t like 
to tell you what my first idea was on seeing 
her. She was as hard as—I could have told 
her that some of her own father’s methods 
were not strictly legal, only the courts were 
more lenient in those days. A ruthless fel- 
low—Joe Thorne. Do you know this girl?”’ 

“T’ve met her,’”’ said O’Bannon. 

“She made a very unfavorable impres- 
sion on me,’’ said Judge Homans. “I don’t 
know when a young woman of agreeable 
appearance—she has considerable beauty — 
has made such an unfavorable impression.” 
And His Honor added, as if the two re- 
marks had nothing to do with each other, 
“T shall give this unfortunate maid a very 
light sentence.” 

The district attorney bowed. It was ex- 
actly what he had always intended. 

But a sentence which sounded light 
to Judge Homans—three years—sounded 
heavy to Lydia. She was horrified. The 
recent visit which, under Mrs. Galton’s 
auspices, she had paid to a man’s prison 
was in her mind—the darkness, the crowded 
cells, the pale, abnormal-lookifig prisoners, 
the smell, the guards, the silence. She 
simply would not allow Evans to spend 
three years in such torture. She was all 
the more determined because she knew, 
without once admitting it, that she might 
have prevented it. 

She read the sentence in the local news- 
paper at breakfast—she breakfasted in 
bed—and the next minute she was up and 
in Miss Bennett’s room. 

“This is a little too much,” she said, 
walking in so fast that her silk dressing 
gown stood out like a rose-colored balloon. 
“Three years! Those men must be mad! 
Come, Benny, put on your things. You 
must go with me to the district attorney’s 
office and have this arranged. Imagine it! 
After her confessing too! I said she was 
wrong to confess.” 

But when she reached the office she found 


no one there but Miss Finnegan, the ste-. 


nographer. 

““Where’s Mr. O’Bannon?”’ she asked as 
if she had an engagement with him which 
he had broken. 

Miss Finnegan raised her head from her 
keys and looked at the unexpected visitor 
in a tomato-colored hat, whose feet had 
sounded so sharp and quick on the stairs 
and who had thrown open the door so 
violently. 

“Mr. O’Bannon’s in court,’”’ she an- 
swered in a tone which seemed to suggest 
that almost anyone would know that. By 
this time, mounting the stairs with more 
dignity, Miss Bennett entered, appealing 
and conciliatory. 

““We want so much to see him,” she 
murmured. 

Miss Finnegan softened and said that 
she’d telephone over to the courthouse. He 
might be able to get over for a minute. She 
telephoned and hung up the receiver in 
silence. 

‘‘When will he be here?’’ demanded 


ydia. 

“When he’s at liberty,’’ Miss Finnegan 
answered coldly. 

Waiting did not calm Lydia nor the at- 
mosphere of the office which proclaimed 
O’Bannon’s power. People kept coming in 
with the same question—when could they 
see the district attorney? An old foreigner 
was there who kept muttering something to 
Miss Finnegan in broken English. . 

“Yes, but then your son ought to plead,”’ 
Miss Finnegan kept saying over and over 
again, punctuating her sentence with quick 
roulades on the typewriter. 

There was a thin young man with shifty 
eyes, and a local lawyer with a strong 
flavor of the soil about him. 

Miss Bennett watched Lydia anxiously. 
The girl was not accustomed to being kept 
waiting. Her bank, her dentist, the shops 
where she dealt had long ago learned that 
it saved everybody trouble to serve Miss 
Thorne first. At last O’Bannon entered. 

Lydia sprang up. 

“Mr. O’Bannon ——”’ she began. He 
held up his hand. 

“‘One minute,”’ he said. 

He was listening to the story of the 
old woman, not even glancing in Lydia’s 
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direction; yet something in the bend of his 
head, in the strain of his effort to keep his 
eyes on his interlocutor and his mind on 
what was being told him made Miss Ben- 
nett believe he was acutely aware of their 
presence. Yet Lydia patiently bore even 
this delay. Miss Bennett drew a breath of 
relief. The girl had evidently come.resolved 


to show her better side. The impression - 


was strengthened when he approached 
them. Lydia’s manner was gentle and dig- 
nified. 

“Mr. O’Bannon,”’ said she, “I feel dis- 
tressed at the sentence of my maid— 
Evans.” 

Miss Bennett looked on like a person 
seeing a vision—Lydia had never seemed— 
had never been like this—gentle, feminine, 
well, there was no other word for it, sweet— 
poignantly sweet. She did not see how 
anyone could resist her and, glancing at 
the district attorney, she saw he was not 
resisting; on the contrary, with bent head, 
and his queer light eyes fixed softly on 
Lydia’s, he was drinking in every tone of 
her voice. Their voices sank lower and lower 
until they were almost whispering to each 
other, so low that Miss Bennett thought 
that anybody coming in unexpectedly 
might have thought they were lovers. 

“She isn’t a criminal,’”’ Lydia was say- 
ing. “She was tempted, and she has con- 
fessed. Won’t you help me to save her?”’ 

“T can’t,” he whispered back. “It’s too 
late. She’s been sentenced.” 

“Too late, perhaps, by the regular 
methods—but there are always others. 
You have so much power—you give people 
the feeling you can do anything.” He 
shook his head, still gazing at her. “You 
give me that feeling. Do this for me.”’ 

“You could have done it yourself, so 
easily, before she was sentenced.” 

“T know, I know. That’s why I care so. 
Oh, Mr. O’Bannon, just for a moment, 
you and I ’ Her voice sank so that 
Miss Bennett could not hear what she said, 
but she saw her put her hand on his arm 
like a person taking possession of her own 
belongings. Then there was no use in 
listening any more, for a complete silence 
had fallen between them; they did not 
even seem to be breathing. 

The district attorney suddenly raised 
his head with a quick shake, like a dog 
coming out of water, and stepped back. 

“It can’t be done,” he said. “If I were 
willing to break the law into pieces, I 
couldn’t do it.” , 

Lydia’s brow darkened. “ You mean you 
won’t,”’ she said. 

“No,” he answered quietly. “I mean 
just what I say. I can’t. Remember you 
have had two chances to help the girl—at 
the first complaint, and in your conversa- 
tion with the judge. Why didn’t you do it 
then?”’ 

Why hadn’t she? She didn’t know, but 
she answered hastily: “I did not under- 
stand 1 

“You wouldn’t understand,’”’ he re- 
turned, in that quiet, terrible tone that 
made her think somehow of Ilseboro. “I 
tried to tell you and you wouldn’t wait to 
hear, and the judge tried to tell you and 
you wouldn’t listen. People don’t often 
get three chances in this world, Miss 
Thorne.” , 

His tone maddened her, in combination 
with her own failure. ‘‘Are you taking 
it upon yourself to reprove me, Mr. 
O’Bannon?”’ she asked. 

“T’m taking it upon myself to tell you 
how things are,’”’ he answered. 

“T don’t believe it is the way they are,” 
she said. 

Angry as she was, she did not mean the 
phrase to sound as insulting as it did.. She 
meant that there must be some unsuspected 
avenue of approach; but her quick tone 
and insolent manner made the words them- 
selves sound like the final insult. 

O’Bannon simply turned from her and, 
holding up his hand to the shifty-eyed boy, 
said clearly, “‘I’ll see you now, Gray.” 

There was nothing for Lydia to do but 
accept her dismissal. She flounced out of 
the room, and all the way home in the car 
shocked Miss Bennett by her epithets. 
“TInsolent country lout’’ was the mildest 
of them. 

A few days afterward Miss Thorne moved 
back to New York to the house in the east 
seventies that had replaced Joe Thorne’s 
hideous Fifth Avenue palace. Miss Ben- 
nett, who hated the country, partly because 
there she was more under Lydia’s thumb, 
rejoiced at being back in New York. She 
had many friends—was much more person- 
ally popular than her charge—and in town 
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she could see them more easily. Every 
morning after she had finished her house- 
keeping she went out and walked round.the 
reservoir. She liked to walk, planting her 
little feet as precisely as if she were dancing 
or skating. Then there was usually some 
necessary shopping for Lydia or the house 
or herself; then luncheon, and afterward 
for an hour or two her own work. She was 
a member of endless committees, entertain- 
ments for charitable purposes, hospital 
boards, reform associations. Then before 
five she was at home, behind the tea table, 
waiting on Lydia, engaged in getting rid of 
people whom Lydia didn’t want to see and 
keeping those whom Lydia would want to 
see but had forgotten. And then dinner— 
at home if Lydia was giving a party; but 
most often both women dined out. 

The winter was notable for Lydia’s sud- 
den friendship, or flirtation or affair as it 
was variously described, with Stephen Al- 
bee, the ex-governor of a great state. It 
would have seemed more natural if he had 
been one of Eleanor’s discoveries, but he 
was not—he was Lydia’s own find. Elea- 
nor, with all her airs of a young old maid, 
had never been known to distinguish any 
man lacking in the physical attractions of 
youth. Albee, though he had been a fine- 
looking man once and still had a certain 
magnificent leonine appearance, was over 
fifty and showed his years. He had come 
to New York to conduct an important 
Federal investigation, and the masterly 
manner in which he was doing it led to 
presidential prophecies. Lydia’s. friends 
were beginning to murmur that it would 
be just like Lydia to end in the White 
House. Besides, the governor was rich, . 
the owner of silver mines and a widower. It 
was noticed that Lydia was more respect- 
ful to him than she had ever been to any- 
one, followed his lead intellectually, and 
quoted him to the verge of being comic. 

“Tt is painful to me,”’ Eleanor said, “‘to 
watch the process of Lydia’s discovering 
politics. Last Monday the existence of the 
Federal Constitution dawned upon her, 
and next week states’ rights may emerge.” 

It was equally painful to the governor’s 
old friends to watch the even less graceful 
process of his discovery of social life. The 
two friends adventuréd mutually. If Lydia 
sat all day listening to his investigation, he 
appeared hardly less regularly in her opera 
box. 

Oddly enough, they had met at a prison- 
reform luncheon given by the same noble 
women whose presence at her house had so 
much irritated Lydia. The object of the 
luncheon was to advertise the cause, to 
inspire workers and to raise money. Albee 
was the principal speaker, not because he 
had any special interest in prison reform, 
but because he was the most conspicuous 
public figure in New York at the moment, 
and as he was known not to be an orator, 
everyone was eager to hear him speak. 
Mrs. Galton, the chairman of the meeting, 
was shocked by his reactionary views on 
prisons when he expounded them to her in 
an attempt to evade her invitation; but 
with the sound worldlinéss which every 
reformer must acquire she knew that his 
name was far more important to her cause 
than his views, and with a little judicious 
flattery she roped him into promising he 
would come and say a few words—not, he 
specially insisted, a speech. Mrs. Galton 
agreed, knowing that no speaker in the 
world, certainly nomasculinespeaker, could 
resist the appeal of a large, warm, admiring 
audience when once he got to his feet. 
“The only difficulty will be stopping him,” 
she thought rather sadly. It would be wise, 
too, she thought, to put someone next to 
him at luncheon who would please him. 
Flattery from an ugly old woman like 
herself wouldn’t be enough. Then she 
remembered Lydia, whom, after their un- 
fortunate meeting at luncheon in the au- 
tumn, she had taken through one of the 
men’s prisons in an effort to enlist the 
girl’s codperation. They had had confer- 
ences over Evans too, for Lydia had not 
remained utterly indifferent to Evans’ sit- 
uation, had indeed permitted, even urged, 
Miss Bennett to go to visit the girl and see 
what could be done for her. 

Miss Thorne accepted the invitation to 
attend the luncheon; and then, as cold- 
bloodedly as a diplomat might make use of 
a lovely courtesan, Mrs. Galton put her 
next to the great man at the speakers’ 
table, where of course so young, idle and 
useless a person had no right to be. 

The governor arrived very late, with his 
fingers in his waistcoat pocket to indicate 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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.osaw him hurrying in between the 
tables that he had been unavoid- 
ained and had spent the last half 
-agonized contemplation of his 
As a matter of fact, he had been 
the papers at his club, wishing to 
n the hour of too much food and 
h noise which he knew would pre- 
s hour of too much speaking. He 
» would sit next to Mrs. Galton, 
e esteemed as a_ wise and good 
ropist but dreaded as a com- 


thing began as he feared. He took 
>on Mrs. Galton’s right, with an 

for having been detained—un- 
y. It had looked at one time as if 
{ not get there, but of course his 
or the great work —— 

Zalton, who had been through all 
dreds of times and knew he had 
tended to arrive a minute earlier 
did, smiled warmly, and said how 
e they counted themselves in hay- 
ined an hour of the time of a man 
lthe world —— 

e contrary, the governor esteemed 
jlege to speak on behalf of a cause 
ymmanded the sympathy —— 

3 a turning point, indeed, in the 
yf any cause, when a man like the 
would have gone on like this 
luncheon, but at this moment a 
sustling at his side made the gov- 
rm, and there—later a good deal 
had contrived to be—was Lydia, 
1a tight plain dress and a small 
hat that made her look like a 
serpent. Mrs. Galton introduced 
id with a sigh of relief settled back 
z her lunch and running over her 
‘oductory remarks in the comfort- 
ainty that the governor would give 
aore trouble. 
jn’t. He looked at Lydia, and all 
ry politeness dropped from him. 
twinkled, and he said, “‘Come, my 
ing lady, let us save time by your 
ae who you are and what you do 
“you are here.” 
smused Lydia. 
nk,” she said, ‘that that is the best 
\tional opening I ever heard. Well, 
e 1 ought to say that I am here to 
‘you.” 

yes—perhaps,’”’ answered Albee 
mewhat political wave of his hand, 
same sense in which I am here to 
1—because fate, luck, divine inter- 
arranged itso. But why, according 
own limited views, are you here?”’ 
in response to a noble impulse. 
yu ever have them?”’ 
{I did when I was your age,”’ said 
ernor, and he leaned back and 
‘her with open admiration, which 
v in a man of his reputation was 
isive. 
r are you here yourself?” said 
‘iving him a gentle look to convey 
‘was very grateful to him for think- 
so handsome. 
r, I just told you,’ answered the 
t, “because Fate said to herself: 
te’s poor old Stephen Albee’s been 
1 dull, hard time of it. Let’s have 
lag pleasant happen to him. Let’s 
n meet Miss Thorne.”’ 
y on Lydia’s other side, who gave 
30 the reform of criminals and par- 
*hated those who remained outside 
institutions, was-horrified by what 
sidered the flirtatious tone of the 
iition. She could hear—in fact she 
that several meetings had been 
1 before the governor’s time came 
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thing worked out exactly as Mrs. 
liad intended. The governor—who 
2cted to say that he was heart and 
yh this great cause, to rehearse a 
drie examples of prison mismanage- 
confide to his audience that a man 
al reputation was at that moment 
to see him about something of in- 
1 importance, and then to get 

. time to play a few holes of golf 
ark—rose to his feet, fired with the 
iation to make a good speech, good 
to impress Lydia; and he did. He 
/mple, direct manner of speaking, so 
One noticed that his sentences 
ves were rather oratorical and emo- 
ost speakers, too many at least, 
it the opposite technic—an oratori- 
ler and no matter behind it. He 
pression, without actually say- 

ss t the only reason he had not 
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given his life to prison reform was that the 
larger duty of public service called him, 
and the only reason why he did not swamp 
his audience with the technical details of 
the subject was that it was too painful, too 
shocking. 

There was great and sincere applause as 
he sat down. Workers were inspired, sub- 
scriptions did flow in. Before the next 
speaker rose, Lydia, in sight of the whole 
room, walked out, followed by the great 
man, who had explained hastily to Mrs. 
Galton that he was already late for an en- 
gagement with a man of national reputa- 
tion who was waiting to discuss a matter 
of international importance. Mrs. Galton 
nodded amiably. She had little further use 
for the governor. 

The next day Lydia went downtown to 
hear him conducting his investigation, and 
was impressed by the spectacle of his 
dominating will and crystalline mind in 
action. She came every day. Her life 
heretofore had not stimulated her to in- 
tellectual endeavor, but now she discovered 
that she hada good, keen mind. Shelearned 
the procedure of the investigation, remem- 
bered the evidence, read books— Wellman 
on Cross-Examination and the reminis- 
cences of Sergeant Ballantine. She enjoyed 
herself immensely. It was the best game 
she had ever played. 

The vision of a vicarious career as the 
wife of a great politician was now always 
in the back of her mind. 

Eleanor, with her superior intellectual 
equipment, might laugh at Lydia’s late 
discovery of the political field; but Lydia’s 
knowledge was not theoretical and remote, 
like Eleanor’s. It was alive, vivified by her 
energy and coined into the daily action of 
her life. With half Eleanor’s brains she was 
twice as effective. 

She admired Albee deeply, almost dan- 
gerously, and she wanted to admire him 
more. She enjoyed all the symbols of his 
power. She liked the older, more important 
men of her acquaintance to come suing to 
her for an opportunity of meeting Albee 
socially. She liked to watch other women 
trying to draw him away from her. She 
even liked the way the traffic policemen 
would let her car through when he was in it. 
She liked all these things, not from vanity, 
as many girls would have liked them, but 
because they constantly held before her 
eyes the picture of Albee as a superman. 
And if Albee were a superman the problem 
of her life was solved. Then everything 
would be simple—to give her youth and 
beauty and money, her courage and knowl- 
edge of the world to making him supreme. 
It was true that he had not as yet asked her 
to marry him—had not even made love to 
her, unless admiration is love-making— 
but to Lydia that was a secondary con- 
sideration. The first thing was to make up 
her own mind. 

She had two great problems toface. At 
first he did not want to go out at all—did 
not want to enter her field. He ap- 
peared to think, as so many Americans do, 
that there was something trivial, almost 
immoral, in meeting your fellow creatures 
except in professional relations. The second 
problem was worse, that having overcome 
his reluctance, he began to like it too 
much, to take it too seriously. He had 
never had time for it before, he said, but 
actually he must have felt excluded from 
it, either at college or as a young man in 
the legislature of his state. 

The first time he went to the opera with 
her—he was genuinely fond of music—she 
noticed this. Lydia’s box was next to Mrs. 
Little’s. The newspapers made her name 
impressive, but her slim, white-haired pres- 
ence made her more so. Lydia herself ad- 
mired her, and if ever she thought of her 
own old age she thought she would like to 
be like Mrs. Little—a wish very unlikely 
of realization, for Mrs. Little had been 
molded by traditional obligations and sacri- 
fices to duties which Lydia had never ac- 
knowledged. 

As they were waiting in the crowded 
lobby of the Thirty-ninth Street entrance— 
all the faces above velvets and furs peer- 
ing out and all the footmen’s faces peering 
in and everyone chattering and shouting 
and so little apparently accomplished in 
the way of clearing the crowd—Albee said: 
“Mrs. Little has asked me to dine on the 
sixteenth.” 

Lydia caught something complaisant in 
thetone. The idea that he could be flat- 
tered by such an invitation was distasteful 
to her. 

“Did you accept?” she asked in a cold 
tone that she tried to make noncommittal. 
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Fortunately politics had taught Albee 
caution. He had not accepted. He had said 
that he would let the great lady know in 
the morning. 

» “Do you think that sort of thing will 
amuse you?” 

He answered that it would amuse him if 
she were going, and against her better 
judgment she allowed herself to believe 
that the eagerness in his voice had been 
occasioned by the promised opportunity of 
seeing her. 

The fancy ball was more serious. The 
Pulsifers were giving it in their great 
ballroom just before Lent. Lydia and Miss 
Bennett were discussing costumes one 
afternoon at tea time when Albee was 
announced. Lydia had been at his investi- 
gation that morning, and had never ad- 
mired him more. 

“It’s the Pulsifers we’re talking about,” 
said Miss Bennett as he entered. ‘‘Lydia 
will be wonderful in her costume—so suit- 
able. She’s going as an American Indian.” 

With a vivid recollection of him deciding 
a struggle that morning between two law- 
yers, Lydia felt ashamed, humbled, that 
she should be presented to him as occupied 
with such a subject as a fancy costume. 
His voice cut in. “Oh, yes, the Pulsifers! 
I had a card this morning.” It was the 
same complaisant tone—as if it mattered 
whether he had or not. 

“Oh, do go!” cried Miss Bennett. She 
meant to be helpful, and added the first 
thing that came into her head. ‘‘ You would 
make a wonderful Roman senator. I'll 
arrange your costume for you.” 

In a flash Lydia saw him before her, 
bare legged, bare armed, bare throated. 
She recoiled, though of course it was not 
his fault. If Benny had said a doge or a 
cardinal; but glancing at her friend she saw 
he was not suited to either réle. He was 
not fine and thin and subtle. He was the 
type of a Roman senator. 

“Tt would be a great temptation to go— 
to see Miss Thorne as an Indian,”’ he an- 
swered, smiling his admiration at her. 

“T don’t think I shall go,” said Lydia, 
waving her head slightly. “I don’t think 
it’s dignified—dressing up like monkeys.” 

Miss Bennett looked up, surprised. Lydia 
had been so interested in the whole subject 
a few minutes before. She thought the girl 
was growing uncommonly capricious. Al- 
bee caught the note at once. 

“Tf they would let me go as a specta- 
tor ”* he began. 

“That spoils it, you know,’’ Miss Ben- 
nett answered, but Lydia interrupted: 

“Of course, they’d be glad to get the 
governor on any terms.” 

But the question was more simply 
settled. Albee was summoned to Wash- 
ington to testify before a committee of the 
Senate which, under the guise of helping 
him, was actually trying tosteal the political 
thunder of his investigation, and Lydia, 
with her Indian just completed — and 
Benny’s, too, from a Longhi picture— 
abandoned the whole thing and went off 
to Washington to hear the great man 
testify, carrying the reluctant Miss Bennett 
with her. 

_ Bobby Dorset, who had said immediately 
just what Lydia had longed to hear Albee 
say—that parties like that were more 
trouble than they were worth—had been 
coerced by Lydia into going. She had made 


him get a Greek warrior’s costume, in which | 


he was very splendid. He was left with 
his costume and his party, and no Lydia 
to make it pleasant. 

He had come in late one afternoon and 
had stayed on, as he often did to dinner. 
In the middle of the meal Lydia was called 
away—Governor Albee wanted to speak 
to her on the telephone. She sprang up 
from the table and left the room. Miss 
Bennett looked pathetically at Bobby. 

“‘Tt’s to decide whether we go to Wash- 
ington to-morrow,”’ she said. 

“To Washington?” 

“The governor is going to testify before 
a Senate committee and has invited us 
to come. It will be very interesting,” Miss 
Bennett added loyally. 

“But the Pulsifers?’’ 

“Oh, I’m surprised Lydia cares so little 
for that. Of course, at my age, I’m grate- 
ful to escape it.” 

“Oh, Benny,” said Bobby, “you’re not 
a bit! You’d much rather go to it than to 
any old Senate committee. You love par- 
wea for the same reason that the lamb loved 

ary.” 

“You make me seem very frivolous—at 
fifty-five,’’ said Miss Bennett. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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“Hasslers” 
at our risk! 


Try 


NY Hassler dealer will 
put ‘‘Hasslers’’ on your 
car—let you use them 10 days 
—in your own way—over any 
roads you wish—and if you’re 
not pleased he’ll take them off 
and refund every cent of your 
money. 


This is the selling plan by 
which we have made one million 
Hassler boosters. We know what 
Hasslers will do for you—and 
we're willing to take all the risk 
necessary for you to find it out 
for yourself. 


We want you to know that 
Hasslers will save one-third of 
your upkeep, tire and deprecia- 
tion expense; that they will add 


the desired comfort. We want 
you to ride in your car and have 
the same satisfaction as the 
owner of the highest priced 
models. 


Then we know you'll be one of 
the real Hassler enthusiasts. 
Hasslers won’t require tying up 
your car—and you can get them 
for any model, passenger car or 
truck. 


If you don’t know a Hassler 
dealer, write us. 


The new Hassler Shock Absorber for 
Dodge Brothers Car. A set consists of 
four, one for each spring. Do not require 
change of any part of car. The luxurious 
comfort you wish in your Dodge! 


ROBERT H. HASSLER INC. 
1401 Naomi St. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Robt. H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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THE NEW 


On this and the next page we make our first announce- 
ment of the new 1922 Haynes models 55 and 75—in 
accord with our custom of introducing at this time of 
the year our most advanced ideas in motor car pro- 
duction. These two new Haynes offerings give the 
motorist the fullest advantage, not only in price, but 
in obtaining cars which express proved principles of 
desirability which otherwise would not be available 
for many months. 


The Haynes 55 is a new production possessing many 
desirable developments and refinements. The body is 
greatly beautified. A full, five-passenger touring car, 
with a 121-inch wheelbase and the famous velvety- 
powered, Haynes-built, light-six motor, it surpasses all 
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presentation of such a car comes this new 1922 model 
Haynes 75, priced fully a thousand dollars below what 
you would ordinarily expect it to be. 


A newly developed, big, powerful, Haynes-built engine, 
perfected after many months of careful scientific re- 
search, equipped with the Haynes fuelizing system, 
assures power, flexibility and acceleration even greater 
than ever before enjoyed with the always popular 
Haynes power plant. Larger valves, larger intake and 
exhaust, thermostatic engine heat control and other 
decidedly advanced features emphasize the distinct 
advantage of the Haynes 75 motor alone. 


The new 1922 Haynes 75 has a more rugged chassis and 


The Haynes models 55 and 75 are the result of more than a quarter of a century of fine automobile*manufacturing 

by the oldest automobile institution in the United States. Consequently, these Haynes models represent the 

combined skill of a corps of engineers who possess the accumulated experience of such an extensive period. 
(All prices quoted are f.o.b. factory) 


‘THe Haynes Automoatte Company, Kokomo, Indiana - Export Orrice: 1715 BRoapway, New York City, U.' 
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HAYNES 55 °1/8: 


Das 


HAYNES 75 


Several months in advance of the usual time of: 


f 


a 


J 
expectations at the low price—$1785 f. o. b. Kok 
The utmost in style, economy, durability and 
formance has been given this light-weight car. In 
ual fenders and steps fit gracefully into its semis 
lines. Exterior cowl lights, cord tires and get 
leather upholstery add to its appearance. Mec 
cally, the Haynes 55 more than fulfills your exy 
tions for ruggedness, dependability and reserve f 


Your dealer will take your order now. This 

sure prompt delivery. We recommend and urg 
to inspect the new 1922 Haynes 55 at once and 
your reservation. The Haynes §5 is also manufac 
in the five-passenger Sedan at $2835, and two-pass 
Roadster at $1835. : 
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in lines and finish, as well as fittings, is completely a 
idea. The seven-passenger touring car offers the ext 
of luxury and utility in such a production, an 
price — $2485 f. 0. b. factory —is in keeping witl 
Haynes policy of extending to the purchaser € 
benefit of the organization’s manufacturing and 
tributing methods. 


The Haynes 75 is also available in the four-pass 
Tourister at $2485, the two-passenger Special Spee! 
at $2685, the five-passenger Brougham at $3185 
seven-passenger Sedan and Suburban at $3485 — 
price remarkably low. All the new 1922 Hayn 
models have a 132-inch wheelbase. Cord tire: 
standard equipment. 


. 
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With individual fenders and steps, a body greatly beautified and adorned with pleasing and useful 

motor car niceties, a finely fitted instrument panel embodying the finger button starting system, 

this new 1922, five-passenger Haynes 55 at $1785 represents maximum dollar-for-dollar value. Cord 
| 


tires are standard equipment. The wheelbase is 121 inches. 
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An exceptionally roomy, and more beautiful, full seven-passenger touring car with a wheelbase of 
132 inches and a newly developed, more powerful, Haynes-built, six-cylinder motor, the new 1922 
Haynes 75 is the greatest motor car offering ever made by The Haynes Automobile Company at 
the extremely low price of $2485. 
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Old Sol—nature’s Pump 


CCORDING to the geography which you 

studied in the fourth grade, three-quarters of the 
earth’s surface is covered with water to an average 
depth of two miles. 


This water is constantly being pumped up into the 
clouds, to be showered upon the earth in the form 
of rain. ' 


Old Sol does the pumping. Every year he pumps from 
the seven seas enough moisture to cover an area the 
size of France with a solid blanket of water one 
mile deep. The water he pumps from the ocean re- 
plenishes our natural sources of supply on land. 


Old Sol is Nature’s pump—the biggest and oldest 
pump on record. Installed billions of years ago, this 
wonderful solar pump is today in as good working 
order as when the earth spun off into space, a cooling, 
nebulous mass. 


Old Sol does Nature’s pumping. Goulds Pumps do 
man’s pumping—all over the world. They take up 
the work where Old Sol leaves off, by moving water 
from rivers, lakes and underground levels and divert- 
ing it to man’s uses. 


Old Sol’s activities are confined to water. Goulds 


Pumps at this moment are pumping soup and soap— © 


hot tar and freezing brine—grape juice and petro- 
leum—shoe blacking and bread dough—as well as 
water.. They are pumping away in steel works and 
silk mills—in coal mines and skyscrapers—in sugar 
refineries and paint factories. 


Wherever there are liquids and semi-liquids to be 
pumped, there Goulds Pumps, constructed for the 
purpose, are at work. If you have a pumping prob- 
lem, bring it to Pump Headquarters. Solving pump- 
ing problems has been a Goulds specialty since 1848. 


The GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 1848 


SENECA FALLS NEW YORK 
Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Detroit Houston Atlanta Agencies in all principal cities 


Vv 


When touring the beautiful Finger Lakes Region of Central 
Wew York, you are invited to visit our plant at Seneca Falls. 
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Again and again she saw the trap laid for 
him and thought with alarm that there was 
no escape, and then saw that with no effort, 
with just a turn of his easy wrist, he es- 
caped and, what was more remarkable, had 
told the truth—yes, as she thought it over, 
it was nearly the truth. He was particu- 
larly successful with the fox-faced senator, 
whose only interest seemed to be to get the 
governor to say something that would look 
badly in newspaper headlines. She grasped 
Albee’s method after a few instances. It 
was to make the senator define and re- 
define his question until whatever odium 
attached to the subject would fall on the 
questioner, not the answerer. 

After fifteen minutes she knew that he 
was a match for them—his mind was 
quicker, subtler and more powerful. He 
made them all seem mentally clumsy and 
evilly disposed. He could put their ques- 
tions, even the hostile ones, so much better 
than they could. Again and again, with a 
gentle, an almost loving, smile he would 
say, “I think, Mister Senator, if you will 
allow me, that what you really mean to ask 
in that last question is whether ——”’’ And 
a clear exact statement of the confused 
ideas of the senator would follow, as the 
senator, with an abashed nod, would be 
forced to admit. 

Lydia, unused to this sort: of thing, 
thought it little short of a miracle that 
anyone’s mind could work as well as that 
under such pressure. He seemed to her a 
superman. 

After the hearing they lunched down- 
stairs in the airless basement in which the 
Fathers of the Senate are provided with 
excellent Southern dishes, served by white- 
jacketed negroes. 

Lydia met most of the notables, even the 
fox-faced senator who, she was told, was 
very much of a ladies’ man. She was for 
the first time a satellite, a part of the suite 
of a great man, and glad to be. 

Then after luncheon, Benny having 
tactfully expressed a wish to go back to the 
hotel and rest as they were going out to 
dinner, Lydia and the governor took a 
walk along the banks of the Potomac. 
March is very springlike in Washington. 
The fruit trees were beginning to bud and 
the air was mild and still, so that the river 
reflected the monument like a looking- 
glass. 

“You seemed to me very wonderful this 
morning,” she said. 

He turned to her. 

“Tf I were thirty years younger you 
wouldn’t say that to me with impunity.” 

“Tf you were thirty years younger you 
would seem like an inefficient boy compared 
to what you are now.” Her face, her eyes, 
her whole body expressed the admiration 
she felt for his powers. 

There was a little silence; then he said 
gravely, ‘‘If I could only persuade myself 
that it was possible that a girl of your age 
could love a man of mine ——” Lydia 
caught her underlip in a white tooth—she 
had not meant love—she had not thought 
it a question of that. His sensitive egotism 
understood her thought without any spoken 
word, and he added, ‘‘And I should be 
content with nothing else—nothing else, 
Lydia.” 

In all her cogitation on the possibility of 
her marriage with the governor she had 
somehow never thought of his expecting 
her to love him—to be in love with him. 

She walked on a few steps, and then 
said, ‘I don’t think I shall ever be in love— 
I never have. J feel for you a more serious 
respect and admiration than I have ever 
felt for anyone, man or woman.” 

“And what do you feel for this little 
blond whippersnapper who is always under 
your feet?”’ 

“For Bobby?” Her surprise was genu- 
ine that his name should be dragged into 
a serious discussion. ‘‘I feel affection for 
Bobby. He is very useful and kind. I 
could never love him. Oh, mercy no!” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Albee, “you 
have never felt—you have never had a man 
take you in his arms, and said to yourself 
as he did, ‘This is living?’”’ 

“No, no, no, no! Never, never!” said 
Lydia, She lied passionately, so passion- 
ately that she never stopped to remember 
that she was lying. “I don’t want to feel 
like that. You don’t understand me, gov- 
ernor. To feel what I feel for you is more, 
much more than ——”’ 

She stopped without finishing her sen- 
tence. 

“You make me very proud, very happy 
when you talk like that,” said Albee. ‘I 
certainly never expected that the happiest 
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More Power Per Dollar 


O you buy coal on a tonnage basis 
or a power basis? Do you gauge 
your fuel purchase by the physical 
measurement or the work measure- 
ment? Have you figured the economy 
that may be effected through scientific 


selection and insistence on quality? 


A foremost element in fuel economy 
is the cleanliness of your coal. If it 
contains rock, dirt, trash and other 
waste substances, it will give you a 
low powerreturn. Careful calculation 
of work done will show that you can 
buy more heat for a dollar if you buy 
clean coal even at a slightly higher 
price. First costs alone may be a mis- 


leading guide. 


Today CONSOLIDATION COAL— 
uniformly clean as it always is—is 
being used at a saving by those who 
have realized the superior economy of 


really high-grade coal. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DIME BANK BUILDING, 
137 MARKET STREET, 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


UNION TRUST BLDG., 
FISHER BLDG., 


MARION-TAYLOR BLDG., 


LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Leadership 


In every industry—in every branch of 
commerce—some man is inexorably rising 
to leadership because his fellows have con- 
fidence in his judgment and faith in his 
honesty and purpose. 
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Leadership is not a reward but a job— 
a command from society to make selfish 
interest serve the interest of all—to point 
the way for all to prosper. 


The greatness of a merchant is meas- 
ured by the number of people who believe 
in him. 

To build a powerful organization, an 
employer must first win the loyalty of his 
employes by being loyal to them. 


Business is pushing forward toward 
the solution of many problems. Men look 
for a broader acceptance of economic 
truths and for the observance of higher 
standards. From the tangle of interna- 
tional conflict, social unrest and commercial 
uncertainties must come an era of better 
methods, better banking, better business. 


The leaders of business must assume 
responsibilities greater than men have 
heretofore been asked to shoulder. 


Upon the character of our leaders— 
upon their vision, courage, determination, 
wisdom and honesty—depends our prog- 
ress toward better times. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York cooperates with business lead- 
ership which measures up to the require- 
ments of the times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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time of my life—these last few weeks— 
would come to me after I was fifty. I won- 
der,” he added, turning and looking her 
over with a sort of paternal amusement 
which she had grown to like—‘‘I wonder 
if there were really girls like you in my own 
time, if I had had sense enough to find 
them.” 

Lydia, who was under the impression 
that her whole future was being settled 
there and then in Potomac Park, within 
sight of the White House, on which she 
kept a metaphysical eye, felt that this was 
the ideal way for a man and woman to 
discuss their marriage—not coldly, but 
without surging waves of emotion to blind 
their eyes. Marriage had not been actually 
mentioned. Nothing definite had been 
said by either of them when before five they 
came in to join Benny at tea. But Lydia 
had no doubt of the significance of their 
talk. Like most clear-sighted heiresses, she 
knew, rationally, that her fortune was a 
part of her charms; but like most human 
beings, she found it easy to believe that she 
was loved for herself. 

They were to go back to New York on 
the midnight, so that the governor might 
be in time for his morning’s work in the 
investigation, but before going he was hav- 
ing a small dinner party. An extra man 
for Benny, a distinguished member of the 
House, and the senator from his own state— 
an old political ally—and his wife. His wife 
had been a Washington woman of an old 
family, and now with her husband’s money 
and position her house was a place of some 
political importance. 

From the moment the Framinghams ar- 
rived acloud began todescendon Lydia. She 
liked them both—the fresh-faced, white- 
haired, clever, wise senator and his pretty, 
elegant wife—elegant, but a little more 
elaborate than the same type in New York. 
Mrs. Framingham’s hair was more care- 
fully curled, her dress a trifle richer and 
tighter, her jewels more numerous than 
Lydia’s or Miss Bennett’s; but still Lydia 
recognized her at once as an equal—a 
woman who had her own way socially in her 
own setting. 

She liked the Framinghams—it was Al- 
bee she liked less well. He was different 
from the instant of their entrance. To use 
the language of the nursery, he began to 
show off, not in connection with his success 
of the morning—Lydia could have forgiven 
some vanity about that performance—but 
about social matters, the opera, Miss 
Thorne’s box, and then—Lydia knew it 
was coming—the Pulsifers. He wanted 
Mrs. Framingham to know that he had 
been asked to the Pulsifers’. He did it this 
way: 

“You may imagine, Mrs. Framingham, 
how much flattered I feel that Miss Thorne 
should have come on to the hearing, miss- 
ing one of the most brilliant parties of the 
season—yes, the Pulsifers’. Of course, as 
far as I am concerned, it is a great relief 
to side-step that sort of thing. Oh, I don’t 
wish to appear ungracious. It was very 
kind of Mrs. Pulsifer to invite me, but I 
was glad of an excuse to avoid it. Only for 
Miss Thorne dd 

Even his voice sounded different—spe- 
cious, servile—‘‘servile’’ was the word in 
Lydia’s mind. Mrs. Framingham, if she 
were impressed by the news that the goy- 
ernor could have gone if he had wanted, 
betrayed not the least interest. Lydia 
pieced out the story of her attitude to the 
governor. Evidently when she had been 
last in the capital of her husband’s state, 
Albee had been only a powerful member of 
the legislature—useful to her husband, but 
not invited to her house, All very well, 
thought Lydia—a criticism of Mrs. Fra- 
mingham’s lack of vision—if only Albee 
would stand by it, resent it, and not be so 
eager to please. 

As she grew more and more silent the 
governor, ably seconded by Miss Bennett, 
grew more and more affable. It would have 
been a very pleasant party if Lydia had not 
been there. Miss Bennett could not imagine 
what was wrong; and even Albee, with his 
instinctive knowledge of human beings and 
his quick egotism to guide him, was too 
well pleased with his own relation to his 
party to feel anything wrong. Lydia’s 
silence only gave him greater scope. 

She did not see him alone again. After 
dinner they went to the theater and then 
to the train. In the compartment she and 
Benny had the little scene they always had 
on these occasions. Lydia assumed that 
she as the younger woman would take the 
upper berth. Miss Bennett asserted that 
she infinitely preferred it. Lydia ignored 
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the assertion, doubting its aceur 
Bennett insisted, and Lydia. 
yielded largely for the reason th 
pute seemed to her undignified, 

She was glad on this occasio; 
was in the lower berth, for she dic 
and raising the shade she stared ¢ 
was something soothing in lyin 
her pillows watching the world 
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about her being such a bully that 
always get second-rate play 
seemed to her the real troub 
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first-rate, but she knew he wasn’ 
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Their train got in at seven, and 
Lydia had had a bath and break 
is, by nine o’clock—she was calli 
on the telephone. Consideration 
that her friend might have been: 
night before was not characteristi 
Tragic or not, she was curious to 
had happened at the Pulsifers’. § 
Eleanor to come and lunch with 
Miss Bellington was goimg ba 
country that morning. It was | 
tled that Lydia should drive he 
the little runabout and stay fo; 
with her. 

It was one of those mild days 
you think March is really a spri 
Eleanor did not like to drive 
Lydia, with unusual thoughtf 
membered her friend’s wishes an 
a moderate pace. That was one’ 
if Lydia was really fond of anyc 
showed the sort of consideration 
people are brought up to show to 
beings. The two women gos 
schoolgirls. 3 

“Was Bobby too wonderful | 
tume?’’ | 

“My dear, I wish you could 
him. May Swayne made reall 
goose of herself about him.” 

“Yes’’— this thoughtfully fro1 
“she always does when I’m no 
protect him. And Fanny—was 
patra as comic as it sounded?” 

Eleanor wanted to know abo 
experiences — the hearing, W 
Lydia told how magnificently th 
had defended himself, and adde 
at first about the less desirable 
his character. She thought th 
arose from loyalty, but the fac 
governor was generally conside 
her own property made her fe 
criticize him was to cheapen her ¢ 
But she had great confidence ii 
and by the time they had sat dow 
alone together she found herself le 
the whole story of the impression 
made upon her. So interested, it 
she in the narrative that whent 
end of luncheon Eleanor was ¢a 
telephone she hardly noticed th 
except as it was an interruption 
going over it all in her mind duri 
minutes that Eleanor was awa} 
instant Eleanor came back sh 
what she was saying. 

Eleanor was a satisfactory list 
did not begin scolding you, telling 
you ought to have done before yc 
finished. She did not allow he 
reminded of adventures of her 
snatch the narrative away from 
sat silent but alert, conveying 
thing neither words nor motior 
followed every intricacy. 

Her comment was, “I feel ra 
for Albee.” , 

“You mean you don’t thi 
worm?’ Lydia was genuinely su 

“Oh, yes, I think he is just as ; 
sent him! I feel sorry for peo 
faults make them comic and d 
After all, Albee has great abilil 
don’t care a bit for those, becaus 
out not to be perfect. And whi 
my dear, to demand perfection? 

“T don’t! I don’t!” cried Lyd 
“Oh, Eleanor, men are fortunat 
ently they can fall in love with 
respecting you—all the more if th 
but a woman must believe a man 
thing superior about him, if iti 
wickedness. I don’t demand pe 
not a bit—but I do ask that a mi 
should not be contemptible fault 
should have some force and § 
he should be at least a man.” 

(Continued on Page 60, 
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atch Case Designs that Echo the Clash ‘ 
of Christian and Mohammedan Arms 


wing the Wadsworth art of fashioning Cases for the leading movements 


1492, a few months before Columbus set 
l on his memorable voyage, the silver cross 
the Christians was raised over the Alhambra, 
e unfortunate Boabdil, last king of Granada, 
nournfully forth to deliver up the keys of 
dhammedan palace to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
igns of Spain. 


is, after ten years of incessant fighting, the 
of the Moorish Empire in Spain was shat- 
Though the strength of the Moors was 
1, the mark of their greatness was stamped 
shably upon Spanish history and art. 


thin this ancient home of the monarchs of 
da, with its fretted halls in blue and red and 
its courts and gardens of oriental luxury, 
h architects of the Renaissance found in- 
on for their greatest works. : 
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i—The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 


In spite of the vandalism and neglect of the fol- 
lowing centuries, rare patterns which enriched this 
colossal Mohammedan monument endure today— 
and are found in the products of the Wadsworth 
artists. So do the watch cases pictured above echo 
the clash of Christian and Mohammedan arms and 
the fall of a great empire. 


Here are examples of the way Wadsworth has 
combined, in watch cases, beauty of design with 
that sturdiness of construction so essential for 
the protection of the delicate watch movements. 
Among the Wadsworth creations there is a case 
for every taste, a case for every purse. 


With great skill the movement maker constructs 
the “movement” or “works”, an intricate mecha- 
nism for the measurement of time. But, for the 
completion of the watch he now turns to the case 
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CO mMCSAN: 


A practical, compact case un- 
surpassed for sturdiness, ele- 
gance and simplicity of line 


A Wadsworth creation which 
reflects the consummate artistry 
of the Spanish Moors 


Illustrating minutel 

how the Wadsworth 
artists have enriched 
their watch cases 
with rare patterns 
froma great Moham.- - 
medan monument 


maker, who employs such artistry in the designing 
of the case as will make the completed watch a 
beautiful article of personal wear. 


Thus it is that for thirty years Wadsworth cases 
have dressed and protected the watch movements 
of leading manufacturers and importers. Many of 
the most beautiful, most popular designs with which 
you are acquainted are Wadsworth creations. 

When you buy a watch, select a movement that 
your jeweler will recommend and insist that it be 
dressed in a Wadsworth case. The Wadsworth 
name is your assurance not only of correct design 
but of the finest material and workmanship. 


THe WapswortH WatTcH Case COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of watch cases exclusively 
Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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Garland Ranges, at their new and lower prices, 
are now a greater home economy than ever before. 


The Garland does better cooking at a lower cost. 
It actually does get more heat from the same fuel, 
or the same heat from less fuel. 


It brings such superiorities to the housewife because 
it is the scientific product of our 50 years’ experience. 


The Garland dealer will be glad to explain these 
advantages in detail, and to quote you the new 
prices on the type of Garland you prefer. 


The illustration shows the Garland Combination Coal 
and Gas Range, in full-enamel finish. Furnished also in 
semi-enamel finish. The change from one fuel to the other 
is made by the simple process of pulling out or pushing 
in the lever shown in the small picture. This range has 
been and is now being installed in thousands of American 
homes in preference to any other cooking equipment, 


If there is not a Garland Distribu- 
tor in your locality, write direct to 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit 


Makers of the Famous Garland Line of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, 
and Pipeless Furnaces, for Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 


Nathan -Dohrmann Company—Parmelee - Dohrmann Company 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco Pacific Coast Distributors 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“That doesn’t seem to please you always 
either.” 

“Youre thinking of Ilseboro. I did like 
Ilseboro, though he was such a bully.” 

“No, I was thinking of Dan.” 

Lydia opened her eyes as if she couldn’t 
imagine whom she meant. 

“Of Dan?” 

“Dan O’Bannon.”’ 

“Oh, it’s got as far as being ‘Dan’ now, 
has it?” 

“You dislike him for these very qualities 
you say you demand,” Eleanor went on— 
“force and strength ——” 

Lydia broke in. 

“Strength and force! What I really dis- 
like about him, Eleanor dear, is that you 
take him so seriously. I can’t bear to see 
you making yourself ridiculous about any 
man.” 

“T don’t feel I make myself ridiculous, 
thank you.” 

“‘T don’t mean you’d ever be undignified, 
but it is ridiculous for a woman of your at- 
tainment and position to take that young 
Irishman so seriously—a country lawyer. 
Why, I can’t bear to name you in the same 
breath!” 

Eleanor raised her shoulders a little. 

“‘He’ll be here in a few minutes.” 

“Here?”’ Lydia sprang up. “I’m off 
then!”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t go. If yousaw more 
of him you’d change your opinion of him.”’ 

“Tf I saw more of him I’d insult him. 
Send for my car, will you? No, no, Eleanor! 
I krfow I’m right about this-—really, I am. 
Some day you’ll come to agree with me.” 

“Or you with me,” answered Eleanor, 
but she rang and ordered Lydia’s car. 

A few minutes later Lydia was on her 
way home. It was a day when everything 
had gone wrong, she thought; but now a 
cure for the nerves was open to her. The 
roads were empty at that hour, and her foot 
pressed the accelerator. She thought that 
if Eleanor married O’Bannon she would 
lose her. She would like to prevent it. 
With most girls she could poison their 
minds against a man by representing him 
as ludicrous, but Eleanor was not easily 
swayed. Lydia wondered if after they 
were married she could be more successful. 
She had never hated anyone quite the way 
she hated O’Bannon. It was fun, in a way, 
to hate a person. Her spirits began to 
mount as speed, like a narcotic, soothed her 
nerves. The road was smooth and new and 
had stood the winter frosts well. The first 
spring thaw had deposited on its cement 
surface a dampness which glistened here 
and there and made the wheels slip and the 
car waver like a living thing. This only 
increased Lydia’s pleasure and fixed her at- 
tention as on the narrow ribbon of cement 
she passed an occasional car. 

Suddenly as she dashed past a crossroad 
she caught a glimpse of a motorcycle and 
a khaki figure already preparing to mount. 
She turned her head far enough to be sure 
that it was the same man. She saw him 
hold up his hand, heard his voice calling to 
her to stop. 

“No more bracelets, my friend,’ she 
thought, and her car shot forward faster 
than ever. 

She fancied that he must be having 
trouble getting his engine started, for she 
did not hear the motorcycle behind her. 
She knew that just before she entered the 
village about half a mile ahead of her there 
was an unfrequented little road that ran 
into the highroad she was on, almost parallel 
toit. Ifshe could get on that she could let 
the car out for miles and miles. The only 
trouble was that she would have to turn 
almost completely round and, going at this 
pace, that wouldn’t be easy. 

Presently she caught the sound of the 
quick, regular explosions, and the antici- 
pated speck appeared in her mirror. All her 
powers were concentrated now on keeping 
her car straight on the slippery road, but 
she thought grimly, ‘‘ Worse for him on two 
wheels than for me on four.”’ She felt a 
mounting determination not to be caught— 
a willingness to take any risk. Still the man 
on the motorcycle was gaining on her. At 
an inequality in the road her front wheels 


veered sharply. With a quick; 
covered control and went str; 
She knew how to drive, thank 

With the man gaining on h 
comed the sight of her back ro 
on the right. Even at the pa 
get round it, she thought, by < 
car; and the motorcycle 
would shoot ahead right into t. 
Wide Plains, scattering childr 
before him as he came. She 
amusement at the thought, k 
did not relax its tense sternnes 

She tightened her grip on 
working the car to the left, p; 
the turn, and then put on her’ 
enough to lock the back wheel 
to feel the quick sideways slip ¢ 
car. Instead there was a terrij 
the crash of steel and glass, a er 
car shot out of her control, tur) 
plete circle, bounded off ther 
again, and came slowly to ¢ 
pointing in the same directior 
but some yards beyond the fork 
She looked about her. Fragn 
motorcycle were strewn from t 
where in a ditch at the foot of 
pole the man was lying, a featu 

She leaped out of her car. 
wreckage of the motorcycle the 
up at her like a little white 
world seemed to have becomesil 
beating on the cement as she r: 
only sound. The man lay mot 
was bent together and strang 
like a boneless scarecrow thro 
the winds. An arm was under k 
were closed, blood was oozin 
mouth. She stooped over hin 
lift his body into a more natu 
but he was a large man, ands 
nothing with him. She looked 
struggle and found to her as 
that she was no longer alo 
seemed to have sprung from th 
air was full of screams and expli 
large touring car had come to 
near by. She vaguely rememb 
passed it. A flivver was pantin 
road. Everyone was asking 
which she did not stop to answ 
portant thing was to get the r 
touring car and take him to the 

She was so absorbed in all tl 
own connection with the situat 
enter her mind. As she sat in 
the car supporting his body, 
stiffening on her own dark « 
thought only of her victim. § 
the type of egotist who thir 
‘How terrible that this shoulc 
pened to me!” 

She said to herself, “‘He pro! 
wife and children. It would ha 
ter if I had been the one to be] 

Arrived at the hospital, she fi 
into the ward where the stret« 
carried him, and waited outsid 
while the nurses cut his clot 
seemed to her hours before they 
surgeon emerged, shaking his h 

‘Fracture of the base,”’ he s: 
gets through the next twenty 
he’ll have a 60 per cent chance 
hurried away to telephone the d 
chief. 

As she sat there she realized t 
body was sore and stiff. She 
wrenched herself, or struck t 
wheel in the sudden turn of he 
felt suddenly exhausted. There 
point in waiting. They could te 
the result of the night. She lef 
and address and went home by’ 

She made a vow to herself tha 
never drive a car again. She we 
plain it or discuss it, but noth 
ever induce her to touch a stee 
It was an inadequate expiati 
time she shut her eyes she sawt 
blood and steel at the foot of th 
pole, Oh, if time could only bet 
so that she could be starting as 
from Eleanor’s door! It never: 
mind that this terrible personal 
which had befallen her made hi 
amenable to the law. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


he invariably kicked some- 
le. Such crowding is usually 
er the best of conditions; but 


naval attaché, the assistant 
4 military attaché, the third 
the American Embassy, the 
ie Roma, the three American 
iad come to superintend the 
he Roma to America, seven 
41 connected by blood or by 
several of the distinguished 
ad a Danish prince and his 
latter personages were young 
‘e, and garbed in light-blue 
ered with silver frogs and 
1 lent a Prisoner-of-Zenda 
» the proceedings. : 

ce ladder of the Roma .led 
he navigator’s cockpit, which 
, compartment about fifteen 
about ten feet wide. On each 
ckpit are two glassed-in bay 
vhich the. navigators stand. 
n controls the up-and-down 
ship so far as he is able, and 
sman steers it to the right or 
the occasion demands. From 
‘of the cockpit a short flight 
up to the passengers’ cabin, 
tly decorated room with four 
' recessed windows on each 
bin is furnished with twelve 
da passenger sitting in one 
‘irs has about as good a view 
‘below him as though he were 
zh a keyhole. If he wishes to 
view he must stand up and 
id and shoulders into the re- 
vy, thus obstructing everyone 
om it. Probably the Roma’s 
ted all his energies to making 
ag machine out of her, and 
didn’t lie awake nights over 
of making her into a sight- 
an oversight for which he 
’ be criticized. 


‘Bishop’s Orvieto 


aw hum of the motors made 
difficult. Everybody had 
z of food and a bottle of his 
ne. These were stowed in the 
Iped to counteract the fifty- 
‘of sand which two strong 
the Italian Army were en- 
iding from racks just forward 
Squabbles arose over seats— 
les of course. Those who 
hoped that they wouldn’t be 
lle those who refused hoped 
xr would insist. Two or three 
looked a little white around 
2 of them asked another in a 
emulous shriek whether she 
0 seasickness, An American 
tis head in the cabin door. 
said, ““we’re going up!” 
2 general rush to the win- 
“9 seemed to be motionless, 
_had dropped far below and 
‘ farther every second. A 
ind beneath the ship a cluster 
tood in front of the hangar— 
y of men that had hauled the 
e open. Far away to the left 
white in the early morning 
by the swelling dome of St. 
: aqueducts of the emperors 
ieath like overgrown centi- 
) the right bulked the Alban 
mong which was located the 
r of Alba Longa, oldest of the 
nd mother of ancient Rome 
eyond the Alban Mountains 
jne Hills, where the early 
a striking exhibition of cave- 
id solved the first recorded 
age by stealing large numbers 


Of the ship’s clock pointed 
‘k. The drone of the loafing 
4@ roar, and the ship turned 
is; ahead for the Alban 
id the sea to the southeast, 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


She rode easily, except for a gentle roll- 
ing motion, like the rolling of an ocean 
liner in a long cross sea. The American 
ambassador, who is a poet as well as a 
diplomat, took copious notes for future 
poems. Two of the ladies got out their knit- 
ting and began to knit industriously. A 
self-appointed guide began to point out 
landmarks. 

“In America you have ceased to drink,” 
said he innocently, “‘so it is possible that 
these places below us will have no interest 
for you. Over there against the hill slope, 
with the many large white buildings, is 
Frascati. The wine of Frascati is sold 
largely in Rome. It is a pleasant wine, 
neither too sweet nor too sour, but rather 
heavy. Beneath the town there are great 
caves where the wine is stored; and it is 
very pleasant to go into these cool caves 
on a hot day in summer and sample the 
contents of the casks. The sampling is 
done with small glasses fastened to the end 
of long sticks, and the guardians of the 
caves thrust the glass first into one cask and 
then into another cask, insisting that the 
visitor drink a glassful from each. After a 
few glasses one suddenly knows what it is 
like to be kicked by a mule.” 

One of the Americans licked his lips 
furtively. 

“T have a bottle of Frascati in my lunch 
bag,”’ said he. 

“Just below us,” continued the inform- 
ant, ‘‘is Genzano, which has long been 
noted for its wine; while just beyond 
Genzano is the town of Albano, whose 
natives make a delicious wine a little 
sweeter and much lighter than Frascati. 
There are some who say that the Albano 
wine*is second only to the wine of Orvieto, 
which is very delicious and so delicate that 
it cannot be exported, and which even can- 
not be sent to the extreme north or the 
extreme south of Italy without losing its 
flavor. 

“There was a German bishop in the 
Middle Ages who traveled through Italy, 
stopping at every inn to which he came in 
order to sample the wine of the country. 
Whenever he found an exceptionally good 
wine he gave his servant a piece of chalk 
from his pocket, and the servant wrote the 
Latin word ‘Est’ on the door of the inn, 
meaning ‘It is good.’ Finally the bishop 
came to Orvieto, and was served with a 
bottle of Orvieto wine. When he had fin- 
ished it he asked for another; and when 
he had finished the second he called for a 
third; and when he had finished the third 
he took a piece of chalk from his pocket and 
went in person to the door of the inn and 
wrote on it the words ‘Est! Est! Est!’ 
which meant that the wine of Orvieto was 
three times as good as any other wine that 
he had ever tasted. .And from that day 
until the day of his death he remained in 
Orvieto and drank nothing but Orvieto 


. wine; and his tombstone may be seen in 


Orvieto to this day, stating that he died 
of too much Orvieto.” 


Why Rome Fell 


“As for the wine of Orvieto, the bottles 
in which it is sold always bear the words 
‘Est! Est! Est!’ to commemorate the 
excellent taste of the German bishop. But 
of course such things do not interest you 
Americans, who live in a country that 
frowns on drinking.” 

“T have two bottles of that Orvieto stuff 
in my lunch bag,” said another American 
hoarsely. ‘‘We might as well get ’em out 
and frown on ’em.”’ 

The Roma passed to the right of the two 
crater lakes, Albano and Nemi. The town 
of Nemi, said our self-appointed guide, was 
famous for its strawberries. He added that 
it was easier for a town to become famous 
for bad wine than for good strawberries. 
In this there seemed to lurk another moral 
lesson. Our guide also attempted to point 
out the remains of two imperial house 
boats which were launched on the Lake of 
Nemi during the reign of the Emperor 
Caligula in the year 40 A.D. Our guide 
insisted that Caligula used to get drunk 
on them with great enthusiasm. When 
pressed to divulge the source of his informa- 
tion he said he based his statement on the 
well-known fact that the Emperor Caligula 
used to get drunk everywhere, and that it 
was therefore reasonable to suppose that 
he ran true to form on the imperial house 
boats. These sunken house boats were like 
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ITALY FROM A DIRIGIBLE WINDOW 


the Lady in the Moon. Everybody de- 
clared enthusiastically that he could see 
them, but privately nobody was quite sure 
about it. 

The ground beneath the Roma was such 
a fertile field for ancient history that one 
could have dropped a rock from the scud- 
ding ship and written a book about any 
spot on which it landed. It was traveling 
along the white ribbon of the ancient Via 
Appia, constructed in 312 B.C. Along this 
ancient road marched the Roman legions 
to do battle in Africa and Asia Minor and 
Greece whem Rome was mistress of the 
world. It saw the Carthaginian cavalry of 
Hannibal, the chariots of the emperors, 
and it felt the footsteps of Horace, of 
Cicero, of Cesar, of Pliny. It saw Rome 
become the center of the world; and then 
along it rushed a cataract of immigrants 
eager to scramble for crumbs of the wealth 
which the enterprise, the courage and the 
resource of the early Romans had created— 
such immigrants as the Carthaginian mon- 
grels, Iberians, Egyptians, Lydians, Syri- 
ans, Arabians, Cappadocians, Numidians, 
Thessalians. It saw the Roman people 
degenerate into a mass of half-breeds who 
produced no generals, no statesmen, no 
artists, no authors, no poets. It saw its 
government decay; it saw the empire dis- 
integrate; and it saw the flourishing cities 
of Italy crumble to obscure and poverty- 
stricken villages. It saw Rome wrecked 
by excessive immigration, just as the an- 
cient and mighty civilizations of Chaldea, 
Phenicia, Carthage, Egypt and Greece 
were mongrelized and wrecked in turn by 
excessive immigration, and just as any 
great nation of to-day will inevitably be 
wrecked if it permits the same thing. 


Air:Sick Passengers 


The sun, increasing steadily in heat, in- 
jected a little more action into the air 
waves that were rising from the irregular 
hills and the marshy land beyond them. 
The rolling of the Roma became more 
pronounced. There was nothing unpleasant 
about it, merely a long roll to the left and 
then a long roll to the right. A few of the 
women succumbed to it, however. One of 
them sat down on the floor of the cabin, her 
face set in a bleak and pallid smile which 
plainly implied that she hoped it was all 
for the best, but that she doubted it. The 
windows of the Roma are made with win- 
dow ledges that can be opened downward — 
an arrangement that is very convenient for 
seasick people, for they only need to wedge 
their heads and shoulders into a window 
embrasure in order to be practically alone 
with their pangs. Two of the seasick ones 
took advantage of this clever window con- 
struction, and to look at them one would 
scarcely have suspected that they were 
doing anything but studying the scenery 
below. 

One of the two Italian ladies, finding all 
the window embrasures occupied, started 
hastily from the cabin to the navigator’s 
cockpit, ‘where one can lean over the rail 
in good old steamship style. Unfortunately 
the catch of the door leading from the 
cabin to the cockpit chose that moment 
to jam. The lady rattled the ‘handle 
frantically and spouted a voluble stream of 
Italian, but the door refused to open. 
Various members of the crew rushed to 
both sides of the door and participated 
gallantly in the rattling. The lady grew 
paler and paler. Passengers seated near 
the door hastily moved to other portions 
of the cabin. A strong mechanician at- 
tacked the door catch ferociously with a 
screw driver. After the removal of three 
screws it came to pieces. Gallantly assisted 
by an Italian officer, the lady rushed down 
the stairs and leaned dangerously over the 
rail. The motion of the ship, however, was 
gentle, and there were none of the convul- 
sive drops, bucks and skids which cause the 
base of one’s spine to squinch nervously in 
an airplane until two hours of flight have 
dulled the novelty of the sensations. _ 

The Via Appia emerged from the hills 
and held its course straight as a billiard 
cue through the desolation of the Pontine 
Marshes; and quarter of a mile above it 
the Roma swung southward at sixty-five 
miles an hour. Every little while somebody 
steps forward with a scheme to drain the 
Pontine Marshes. Even now there is such 
a scheme on foot, and in past years it has 

(Continued on Page 66) 


there's something)\4 long to 


wash down tho§¢! ‘sand- 
wiches, cakes anid) other 
goodies. Bt 

Take a good supply of y vorite 
bottled goods and rem t— 
Even the best drink ta§te§ jbetter 
through a straw LAY 

Stone's Seamless 


Protect your clothiy 

And cost you nothiig | 
Stone’s Straws are freely disp 
wherever your favorite 
sold 


Use a Straw or two with 4% 
drink 


Stone’s Straws add a novel touc 
daintiness to every home festivit® | # 
tary box of 500 for home use 4 


obtained at small. cost from yo ir deuqgist 


The SCONE SUD 


Exclusive Manufacturers 
Factories " 


Washington, D, C. 
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All phonographs, all records have been 
weighed on the delicately balanced scales 
of musical knowledge. And in the homes 
of great musicians, both in Europe and Fi ees 
America, you will find Brunswick—the wh: 
musical world’s accepted ideality in 
phonographic expression. 
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Gxclusive Brunswick 


Method of: Reproduction 


The Oval Tone Amplifier 


Made entirely of seasoned wood, 
like a fine old violin—no metal. 
Rounded at the ‘“‘throat’’ like 
the human throat, expands into 
an oval like the mouth, and is 
responsible for the famous 
Brunswick Tone. Does away 
with ‘‘metallic’’ sounds. 


The Ultona 


Plays all makes of records at a 
turn of the hand. Not an “‘at- 
tachment" but a part of The 
Brunswick. Cushions the path 
of the needle by proper suspen- 
sion. Hence, sweeter notes, a 
surprising modification of all 
“scratching’’ noises, and longer 
lasting records. 
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What They Say 


in High Musical Circles 


_ASK musical authorities which phono- 
A graph they prefer. Ask music teachers, 
musicians, critics. And the number who say 
The Brunswick will surprise you. 


Ask which records they prefer, and again 
you will hear The Brunswick. 


And they will tell you, too, that while 
these records are sweeter and more beauti- 
ful, on any phonograph, the ideality is at- 
tained with a Brunswick Record on a 
Brunswick. 


Exclusive Methods the Reason 


Due to exclusive methods of Reproduction 
and of Interpretation, Brunswick achieves 
perfect rendition of the so-called “ difficult” 
tones — the piano, the harp, the human 


| 
_/ voice; attaining even soprano High ‘“C”’ 


—~ +--+ --_-+ 


’ 


metallic’? intrusion, ‘‘chatter’”’ or 
Methods which apply to no other 
phonograph or records. 


without “ 
vibration. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction is 
exclusively Brunswick. (Note illustrations 
at left.) The Brunswick Method of Inter- 
pretation, in producing records, 
been successfully imitated. 


has not 


Hence, buying any phonograph, without at 
least hearing The Brunswick, is a mistake. 
And to be without Brunswick Records is 
to miss much of what is best in music. 


Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer for a 
demonstration. The Brunswick plays all 


records—and Brunswick Records can be 


ste 
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played on any phonograph. Hear, compare 
—then judge for yourself. 


NOTE—New Brunswick Records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers’ on 
the 16th of each month in the East, andin Denver and the West on the 20th. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


Hear These Brunswick 


Super-Feature Records 


The musical sensation of the day—widely discussed 
throughout the entire musical world. A revelation of 
what the new Brunswick Method of Interpretation is 
doing for phonographic music. By all means hear 
them. 
10022 Rustle of Spring . . 4 Godowsky 
13021 wat) TakeYouHome Again, Kathleen. Theo.Karle 
(Lass O’Killeen : ; Theo.Karle 
10001 Absent .. . Chamleec 
The above records can be ‘obtained in conveniently 


packed envelopes of three at any Brunswick dealer’s 
—price $3.25. Or singly if desired. 


(Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records) 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF BRUNSWICK’S NEW INTERPRETATION 


(The following records are obtainable at all Brunswick dealers’ and can be 
played on any phonograph) 


13003 


25001 
2076 | 


5050 | 


Marche Militaire (Schubert-Taussig) 
Pianoforte Solo . Leopold Godowsky 


Thank God For a Garden—Tenor 
Mario Chamlee 


E Lucevan Le Stelle (The Stars Were 
Shining) From Tosca, Act II 
(Puccini) Tenor Mario Chamlee 


Eili, Eili (Yiddish Song of Mourning) 
Soprano Dorothy Jardon 

Until—Tenor Theo. Karle 

Dream—Tenor . Theo. Karle 


Love’s Old Sweet Song—Soprano 
Irene Pavloska 
Just A-Wearyin’ For You—Soprano 
Irene Pavloska 
Hungarian Rhapsody— No. 2—Part I 
Vessella’s Italian Band 
Hungarian Rhapsody—No. 2—Part II 
Vessella’s Italian Band 


Wailana Waltz (Drowsy Waters) 
Frank Ferera & Anthony Franchini 
Dreamy Hawaii 
Frank Ferera & Anthony Franchini 
Little Cotton Dolly 
Criterion Male Quartet 


Kentucky Babe . Criterion Male Quartet 


Kitten On The Keys— Novelty Ragtime 
Piano Solo Zez Confrey 
My Pet—Novelty Ragtime 
Piano Solo Zez Confrey 


Beale Street Blues—Tenor . Al Bernard 
and Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 
St. Louis Blues—Tenor Al Bernard 
and Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 


Make Believe—Fox Trot 
Isham Jones’ Orchestra 


Do You Ever Think Of Me ?—Fox Trot 
Isham Jones’ Orchestva 


2082 


2062 


5049 


Moonlight— Fox Trot Introducing 
“T’m Missin’ Mammy’s Kissin’ ’”’ 
2116 Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 
Deep In Your Eyes— Waltz 
Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 


Ain’t We Got Fun—Fox Trot 
Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 


210 
J Dangerous Blues—Fox Trot 

L Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 
Spread Yo’ Stuff—Fox Trot 

Aon Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 


Wang Wang Blues—Fox Trot 
{ Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 


© B. B.C. Co., 1921 
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SILENT 
Prices 
White Seat $108.35 


Mahogany Seat . 99.60 
F, O. B. Trenton 


WELLING 


Price $65.65 
F. O. B. Trenton 


AER. 


Price $57.50 
F. O. B. Trenton 


SAXON 


5 $53.15 
F. O. B. Trenton 


Price 
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TEPECO 
Water Closets 


O the average man or woman 

water closets all look alike. The 
subject being one which they do 
not care to discuss with the freedom 
its importance deserves, they seldom 
learn enough about this necessary 
household fixture to form a basis 
for purchase when a new water 
closet must be installed or for spec- 
ifications when a home is being 


built. 


Too often plumbing contractors, 
seeing this embarrassment, pass the 
subject by also, and you, perhaps 
thinking water closets are all alike 
anyway, buy on price. A grievous 
mistake! 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
has always made every recognized 
type of water closet, along with its 
bathtubs, lavatories,. sinks and 
other all-clay plumbing fixtures.’ We 
have always tried to make each 
better than possible competitors 
could produce. People tell us we 
have succeeded. 


Now we are ready to tell you frank- 
ly and honestly what you can ex- 
pect from each type, why some are 
better than others, and why they 
naturally cost more. 


To make your problem easier, we 
have selected the four principal types 
and will standardize them for your 
benefit. Each has a name stamped 
clearly upon it—each bears the 
“Star Within the Circle” trademark 
—each bears a price F. O. B. factory. 
Each in its class and at its price— 
Si-wel-clo, Welling, Merit and Saxon 
—-satisfies us. In design, sanitary 
qualities, china tank and fittings— 
we are proud of them. 


Write for Booklets 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES 


COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
been tried by Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth and four popes. 

When Rome was young this section of 
Italy was both fertile and well cultivated 
by small landowners. Then the land went 
to the dogs, where it has stubbornly re- 
mained ever since. For nearly an hour the 
Roma cruised above the scum-covered 
pools and the tangled vegetation of these 
marshes. At widely separated intervals 
were tiny houses with conical roofs, like 
the nipa shacks of the South Seas or the 
huts of African savages. 

The Pontine Marshes are tremendously 
popular with the malaria mosquito, and 
any person who sets foot within them dur- 
ing the summer months has about one 
chance in thirty of getting out alive; but 
mosquitoes, under present conditions, are 
about the only ones that have any use for 
them. 

Many persons have an idea that Europe 
is overcrowded and that immigrants rush 
to America to escape the congestion; ‘but 
there are vast tracts of unoccupied and 
uncultivated land in all of Southeastern 
Europe. Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Turkey, 
Italy; all of them are sprinkled with great 
unoccupied plains and prairies which lie 
untouched and undeveloped because of 
the lack of gumption and the absence of the 
pioneering instinct in the people of the 
different countries. Whenever these people 
move on to a better land the only things 
that they take with them are their lack of 
gumption and of pioneering instinct—two 
donations which America cannot use at the 
present writing or at any other time. 

The monotony of the journey drove a 
number of the passengers to drink, and 
several bottles of Orvieto and a bottle or 
two of Frascati appeared and were ab- 
sorbed with loud lip smackings. Two 
young women produced packs of cards and 
a bridge game was started. 

To one wall of the cabin was attached 
a set of trick instruments which, according 
to some of the aviation experts, merely 
registered the ship’s height, her speed, the 
speed of the wind, the barometric pressure, 
the ship’s drift and two or three other 
abstruse matters. These instruments were 
observed minutely by an elderly gentle- 
man with a set of populist whiskers and 
a suit of clothes that looked as though 
they had been slept in since the retreat 
from Mons. In his left hand he held a stop 
watch and with his right hand he took 
copious notes. It was his business to watch 
the medicine, in a manner of speaking; 
and his absorption in his duties was more 
passionate than that of a home-brewer 
trying to worry a quart of rum out of a 
converted milk pan full of diluted molasses. 
Ribald passengers stumbled over his feet; 
beautiful women were seasick less than 
two feet from his ear; bottles of fragrant 
wine were passed back and forth across his 
stooped shoulders; a bridge game was 
carried on in a mixture of Italian, French, 
Danish and English immediately behind 
him; sandwiches were passed around him, 
under him and over him; but nothing 
could divert him from his instruments. 


Airing Ship 


All efforts to distract him proved fruit- 
less; and finally, in desperation at the lack 
of diversion, all the male and a few of the 
female passengers went down into the 
cockpit of the ship where they could lean 
over the side and get in everyone’s way and 
interfere with the helmsmen. If many of 
the passengers of a transcontinental ex- 
press were to crowd up into the cab of the 
engine and lean on the shoulders of the 
engineer and the fireman and baw] pleasant- 
ries at each other and rush restlessly from 
side to side the effect would be similar to 
that which was produced on the Roma. 
The Italians, fortunately, are very polite, 
and that accounts for the fact that none of 
the Americans who thronged the cockpit 
were thrown overboard or even cursed at. 

Occasionally two of the Roma’s crew 
would push their way to the front of the 
cockpit and pull down wildly on several 
ropes. This proceeding was regarded with 
indifference until it was learned that when 
certain ropes were pulled air was let into 
certain portions of the ship’s envelope, and 
that if it were not done the ship would be 
likely to buckle at the unaired spot and 
descend with the utmost vivacity. There- 
after the operation was watched with al- 
most breathless interest. 

Major Buffi, commander of the ship, 
stood in the right-hand bay window of the 
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cockpit and saw to it that her 
mained constant. He stuck to } 
dial for eight consecutive hours 
bay window across from Maj 
young Italian captain swung | 
that held her on her course. H: 
not a hard one. Almost ove 

ly 


lowed to steer, and occasiona 
was entirely unguarded. } 

Behind the stairs leading from; 
pit to the cabin was a wireless hc 


messages, an official photographey 
forever pushing people away fro: 
so that he could climb up and 


the other, the American officers 
learning how to run the ship; a) 
them all, as the ship boomed th, 
air, milled the enthusiastic pas; 
ladies, Danish prince, Italian ger; 
lomats, poet, reporters, military 
all in a space about as large as }| 


which the Roma passed, and ni 
made it long for less congested 4} 


Over Cicero’s Home T% 


The glassy blue of the Medir 
drew closer and closer, and final} 
shot over the long strip of begj 
marked the end of the Pontinej 


Monte Circeio, and at the othe: 
barren slopes of the Volscian Mj 
Monte Circeio is reputed to haye) 
home of Circe, the ocean n 


ure a potent brand of wine wh 
seductively offered them, and 1 
addition to giving them that muz| 
changed them into swine. It was 
commented one of the Roma’s p} 
that she got too much fusel oil in} 

In the old days of Rome, Mon} 
was something of a summer resor| 
covered with the villas of the) 
and Tiberius, Domitian and Ci 


a few Italian fishermen and peas 
one Englishman who fought thi 
war and then went to Monte Cir| 
sure of quiet for the remainder cd 
He lives like a peasant, makes! 
wine and spends most of his time 
ducks. A passenger who had vii 
ventured the opinion that a coupl) 
of such solitude would set the Er; 
to longing for another war, or 
starting a private war of his own! 

The Mediterranean was as ( 
smooth as a piece of blue glass. £ 


to parallel the coast. The self-¢ 
guide of the party pointed out | 
town of Arpino, a dusty blotel 
greenish-brown hill slope. It was | 
that Cicero was born and spent m! 
life, except for short excursions to 
attend banquets or lambaste Cat 
verbal bludgeons. In Arpino he w! 
of the deathless orations that t! 
tributed so largely to the bored 
school students in America. Beyo 
lay Terracina, perched on a El 
land. Terracina was a flourisl} 
before the rise of Rome, but it has 
considerably. From half a mile] 


; Gaeta is off the beaten ti 
tourists seldom see it. Yet in ap 
it is very similar to the Rock of 
and the town of Monte Carlo, mos 
ful of all the beautiful spots a 
French Riviera. Our self-appoi 
who was an Italian, said that its 
were largely nullified by its evil 

said he had frequently gone di 
for the shooting, and that it was th 
est place in which he had ever bee 
a native Italian complains that 
(Continued on Page 69) 


atinued from Page 66) 
y it usually makes phosgene 
ike an exotic perfume by com- 
laeta is so full of history that 
doy would instinctively despise 
be any fuller of smell than it is 
The Romans owned it, the 
red it, the Normans beat it up, 
is grabbed it, the Austrians 
i, and others who toyed with it 
tench, the Spanish, the Sardin- 
e Neapolitans. Pope Pius IX 
11 disguise after the revolution 
| twelve years later the King of 
{ out there against the forces 
jpaly. 
/ans on the Roma tried to tell 
ory of Gaeta; but they got to 
yr it and I had to take it out of 
bedia. Both of them agreed, 
at the best hunting dogs in all 
taly could be bought there. 
very expensive, they added; a 
lained pointer cost eight hun- 
\t that time eight hundred lire 
a trifle less than thirty dollars. 
ation is enough to make Amer- 
en groan with anguish. 
:twenty-minute flight took the 
i3s the Gulf of Gaeta and to 
d. Through the warm haze to 
omed the blue bulk of Mt. Vesu- 
its plume of smoke, and the 
lapri, half sunk in the dim blue 
ie Bay of Naples. Two of the 
gone out of commission, and a 
was suffering from occasional 
alls; so two of the engineers 
he edge and timed the speed of 
jadow between two roads. Then 
red off the same distance on 
ry maps and announced that 
aking only forty-seven and a 
n hour. 
ed up the serpentine windings 
r Volturno and in half an hour 
| ancient city of Capua, another 
imple of the results of mixing 
ofa nation. Capua was founded 
B.C. by the Etruscans. Rome 
it, and it became the greatest 
| of Southern Italy. It increased 
1 size and wealth that it was 
ha Rome and Carthage in im- 
then those cities were at the 
aeir glory. In the war against 
furnished thirty thousand in- 
four thousand cavalry. Along 
ighways that passed through it 
nongrel hordes from the south— 
’rushing to Rome. 


t Happened to Capua 


ple of Capua, mongrelized in 
»se mongrels, became worthless. 
id luxury of ancient Capua is a 
-day, after the lapse of two 
ears. Capua became incapable 
ng itself; its people became 
,and degenerate. It threw in its 
‘annibal, the enemy of Rome; 
bal’s troops, wintering there, 
1 by the vice and luxury of the 
e Middle Ages it had crumbled 
ge. It has improved a little in 
's, because it is a fortified town 
‘ts a garrison; but if baseball 
sted in Italy it wouldn’t be large 
important enough to support a 
seball team. 

1a circled once over Capua and 
message for the commander of 
airsquadron. Then she straight- 
nod headed south across the fer- 
of Campania for Vesuvius and 


\pania vineyards were hot in the 
and the rising heat waves set 
50 wallowing. She surged down- 
an ocean liner sliding down an 
‘ve; but at the bottom of the 
was a total lack of the sickening 
which marks the turning point 
Ss plunges. Each downward 
d softly, and the ensuing up- 
', though long, was equally soft. 
‘Mineral water, which for some 
veason had been stacked at the 
ne of the helmsmen, plunged 
oss the floor of the cockpit and 


an officer, without bothering to 
what was beneath the ship, picked 
id tossed them overboard. Small 
ere, the eye could follow them 
2 of them, as it flashed down and 
aed to be making a bee line for 
lorses which were standing in a 
n field, probably attached to a 
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plow. It is reasonable to suppose that their 
driver had stopped them while he gawped 
upward at the speeding Roma, and it is 
also reasonable to suppose that he could 
see the bottle headed straight for him. It 
landed directly in front of the horses, not 
more than two yards away, and a burst of 
dirt showered back on them. What an in- 
glorious death that would be—to be hit by 
a falling mineral-water bottle! The in- 
cident lends some force to the contention 
of aviation enthusiasts that walking is more 
dangerous than flying. If it isn’t now, it 
probably will be when air travelers become 
more careless about throwing overboard 
such things as apple cores, sandwich boxes 
and empty bottles. 

The program of the flight, as understood 
by the passengers, had called for a journey 
over the top of Mt. Vesuvius, so that 
those on board could look straight down 
into the crater. But as the ship drew nearer 
and nearer to the mountain her course 
was gradually altered so that she would 
pass to the left of it. A passenger who was 
supposed to be thoroughly conversant with 
aviation matters declared that the life of 
a dirigible’s gas bags was only two years; 
that the Roma’s gas bags had been inflated 
for fifteen months; that they were very 
leaky, and that she couldn’t develop enough 
lift to get over Vesuvius at the proper 
height. He also remarked that since this 
flight was a demonstration flight for the 
purpose of showing how well the Roma 
would act, and since she was wallowing 
badly on a cloudless and windless day, her 
officials proposed to get her away from the 
hot land and out over the nice cool sea, 
where there wouldn’t be any nasty air 
waves to make her stand on her nose and 
then on her tail. 


The Roman Sapheads’ Saying 


So she wallowed on over the checker- 
board vineyards of Campania, with Vesu- 
vius growing larger and larger on her right, 
past Caserta and the smaller towns of the 
great plain, until the hot white buildings 
of Naples, fringing the edge of the luminous 
blue water of the Bay of Naples, came 
clearly into sight just ahead. As a final 
farewell to land the Roma indulged in some 
plunging that made the passengers stare 
straight ahead with strained and absent- 
minded looks. She started downward at 
such an angle that she seemed to have 
determined to poke her nose solidly into 
Naples, and then she turned upward with 
such vigor that she might well have been 
contemplating standing herself up on end 
and falling over backward. Conversation 
came to a sudden and complete end; and 
Major Buffi, pulling frantically on his con- 
trols, looked like one of the old vaudeville 
musicians who used to play Dixie on strings 
of sleigh bells by leaping goatishly from 
string to string and shaking each string 
viciously, 

The ancients were greatly impressed 
with the glories of the scenery of the Bay 
of Naples; and a favorite saying among 
the old Roman sapheads, who thought 
more of pretty phrases than they did of the 
thought behind them, was ‘‘See Naples 
and die.’’ Even to-day, when one enters 
Naples by train or by boat, there is always 
some mushy person present to roll up his 
eyes and exclaim soulfully, ‘‘See Naples and 
die.’”’? But nobody quoted that sentimental 
quip aboard the Roma when she swayed 
and rocked above the city. Probably they 
were afraid that it might come true. 

The Roma cut straight across the heart 
of the city, down to the water front and out 
over the bay. She passed over the Amer- 
ican consulate, with its long line of immi- 
grants waiting for consular attention in the 
alleyway beside it, and as she passed the 
entire consulate staff scurried out of its 
front door like the industrious and over- 
worked ants that they are. 

It is a source of great regret to me that 
the nit-wits who love to exclaim “See 
Naples and die” cannot see the bay from 
an airship. In the endeavor to express 
their sensations at that tremendous and 
colorful expanse of scenery spread out be- 
neath them they would probably choke to 
death. At the extreme outer tip of the 
bay’s great crescent rises the Island of 
Capri. Inland from Capri the bay is walled 
with the gray and lavender cliffs behind 
Sorrento and the neighboring towns, which 
sweep around nearly to the bottom of the 
bay. At the bay’s base bulks Vesuvius, 
with sullen smoke clouds pouring from her 
summit, and the remnants of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum at her base to remind the 
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CRACKLE! 
TANG! 
SPARKLE! 


Autumn’s just around the corner! Jack Frost is com- 
ing! Some morning soon, you'll wish you were ready 
for him with quick, clean, radiant gas heat. 


What about buying a gas heater NOW? What about 
lookihg up this new, self-lighting 


Welabach. 


GAS HEATER 


Yes, actually se/f-lighting—as up-to-date as your auto- 
mobile! No matches; no pilot light. Turn on the 
gas, press the lever. ZIP! The heater is lighted; the 
warmth begins to pour out into the room! Instan- 
taneous results! 


And there’s more to the Welsbach Gas Heater than 
merely a good beginning. There is generous, healthful, 
efficient heat, lots of it, most economically produced. 
There is strength, and long useful service. There are 
several new features that add convenience and satis- 
faction. Above all, there is the deauty without which 
no appliance for the home is right! Beauty of line 
even when the heater is unlighted; glowing colorful 
beauty, the beauty of a real hearth-fire, when it is 
burning. 


Your gas company or your dealer has 
these unusual gas heaters ready for you 


now. Ask for the Welsbach Gas Heater. 


Two Sizes—Six and Eight-Glower 


WHS. pA CH. .GO.MPANY 
GLOU.CESTER,.N.-J: 


Member American Gas Association 
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With Oil 


66C°TEP on her.” What happens? 
A bounding ahead pick-up or 
knock - sp-t-t - miss? 
Your garage man knows it’s all a mat- 
ter of piston rings—sound or leaky. 
He knows too that No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings won’t leak. 
A specially cut groove—the “oilSEALing” 
groove found only in No-Leak-O Piston Rings, 
sees to that. This groove not only prevents 
burnt out cylinder oil from fouling your cylin- 
ders with carbon but packs up the good oil 
and holds it between piston and cylinder walls 
like “packing” in a pump. 
This oil “packing” seals in all the expand- 
ing gas—every drop does its full share of 
work. 


The very fact that the full “charge” of gas 
works for you explains why your pick-up is 


instantaneous with NO-LEAK-O PISTON 


RINGS. 

NO-LEAK-O 
Piston Ring Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Seven years of continued success 


Read This Sign 
Remember it.—Look for it. It marks 
a Garage or Supply Store that is 
“Live”? and Dependable. Even if 
your Garage Man doesn’t display it, 
tell him you must have NO-LEAK-O 
PISTON RINGS for your next over- 
hauling. Write for free Book— The 
Piston Ring Problem and Its Solution. 


- Worit Leak 
Because Theyre Sealed 
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PISTON RINGS 
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world that there is more to the threat of 
her smoke clouds than mere hot air. The 
other horn of the crescent holds Naples and 
Posilipo and Pozzuoli, and is completed by 
the Island of Ischia, Capri’s larger but less 
renowned twin. Inside this great crescent 
little clusters of fishing boats moved to- 
gether like flocks of shore birds. The Roma 
seemed to drone through a blue world. 
One of the young women—she must have 
been a very modern young woman—said 
that it made her feel as though she were 
erying and laughing and kissing someone 
and drinking her fourth cocktail, all at the 
same time. 

All of the Roma’s wallowing and rolling 
had ceased. Plowing forward as steadily 
as a canal boat, she crossed the bay, 
passed between Capri and the cliff to which 
Sorrento clings, and turned the headland 
so that she looked down on Positano and 
Amalfi and the celebrated Amalfi drive. 
Then she turned completely around and 
headed back to the northwest toward 
Capri and Rome. 


Pleasant Surprises 


Somewhere or other, during the trip 
down from Rome, the ship’s officers had 
concealed from the passengers a regular 
waiter in the regular Italian waiter’s cos- 
tume, which invariably consists of a full 
dress suit with a large spot of grease on the 
left lapel, a shirt with a bosom that the cat 
has slept on for a couple of nights, and’a 
black string necktie that seems to have 
been used as a teething ring by a strong- 
jawed child. It may be that he had 
doubled in brass, so to speak, during the 
early part of the voyage, and had been a 
mere propeller expert or a carburetor re- 
pairer who had suddenly crawled into a 
hole and exchanged his army uniform for 
the more elegant waiter’s regalia. At any 
rate, this conventional waiter appeared 
suddenly and mysteriously, in much the 
same way that Mephistopheles appears in 
Faust, and began to spread a large dining 
table in the passenger cabin. Since most 
of the passengers had been told to bring 
their own lunches, and since most of them 
had done so, and had eaten the lunches 
into the bargain, washing them down with 
large bottles of wine, the table-spreading 
was a great surprise. 

The mysterious waiter unpacked a table- 
cloth of gleaming linen and spotless nap- 
kins and a large assortment of knives and 
forks and spoons and what not. Then from 
the dark recesses of the ship he dragged out 
hamper after hamper loaded with food and 
with bottled goods. At each place he stood 
several wine glasses, an act which sent a 
distinct thrill through the passenger list. 
Then he added the final touch by furnish- 
ing each place with a menu which men- 
tioned such intriguing matters as assorted 
cold meats, fish in jelly, fillet of veal, 
pastry, coffee, old Chianti wine, white 
Capri wine and the heady wine of Marsala. 

The Italians never do things by halves. 
Like the girl with the curl, they can be 
very, very good, especially at entertaining. 
Not all of the fifty-four on the Roma could 
sit down to a lunch in the cabin; but there 
was plenty of food for all of them—lItalian 
crew and American crew and everyone 
else—and plenty of wine as well. In addi- 
tion to the wines mentioned on the menu, 
there was a very excellent champagne; 
and there was plenty of that for everyone 
too. Occasionally a member of either the 
Italian or the American crew would wan- 
der down the board walk from an engine 
platform, abstract a bottle of Capri or Mar- 
sala from one of the hampers and wander 
back to his post again. It is pleasant to 
think that since the wine was furnished by 
the Italian Government, and since a re- 
fusal of it would have been regarded by 
our Italian hosts as gross rudeness, the 
party cannot be made the subject of an 
investigation by a congressional committee. 

Owing to the fact that there were no 
dish-washing facilities aboard ship, the 
hampers contained fresh sets of china and 
flat silver for each course. Possibly. the 
large amount of weight which the Roma 
carried in food and table furnishings ac- 
counts for her failure to develop sufficient 
lift to fly over Vesuvius. 

The only things lacking at the luncheon 
were cigars and cigarettes with the coffee, 
This was due to the antiquated notion that 
matches shouldn’t be lit in the vicinity of a 
gas bag. One of the American officers 
explained that, as a matter of fact, one 
could light a bonfire on the floor of the cock- 
pit and cook a meal over it without the 
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slightest danger of an explosion, 
less, the average dirigible passe 
have the same aversion for fire y 


of the Italian air service, the 
ambassador and the inventor of 
They contained the usual amount 
matic hot air which usually obtain 
an occasion, and the ship seeme 
higher as a result of them. One of 
interesting features of the lune} 
the gentleman with the populist. 
who continued to scrutinize his 
struments and take notes on their 
in spite of the activities of th 
the musical gurgle of wine 
bottle to glass, and the sonoroy 
of the postprandial speakers. 
of concentration was almost sup 
When the ship had passed beyo 
there was nothing to divert the e 
a broad expanse of ocean. ' 
thoughtful Italians therefore array 
two members of the crew should 
one of the engine platforms—a 
looking bit of framework protrud 
the underbody of the ship—un 
propeller and replace it with anot} 
idea of this acrobatic feat was n 
show the American crew how e 
pairs could be made while the ; 
traveling at full speed. . The prop 
approximately eight feet long, an 
as though it were as easy to har 
dining-room table. The two yo 
crawled out on the platform, wou 
knees loosely around a thin Bhke 
hung out over half a mile of noth 
a fifty-mile breeze fanning thei 
brows, and proceeded to wrench 
peller from its fastenings. The jo 
as safe and as easy as dancing a] 
Fling on the top of Bunker Hil 
ment. When they had removed 
peller they dragged out anothi 
through a series of hair-raising con 
and fastened it securely in the pla 
first one. a 


2 3 
Home Again the Same | 
ao 


At half past three in the after 
Roma struck inland again over the 
Anzio, which used to be known as 
when Rome was great. Antium 
birthplace of two Roman ii 
ula and Nero; but it doesn’t hold 
to Quincy, Massachusetts, which 
two presidents who were far bett 
dents than Caligula and Neroweree 

Twenty minutes’ flying brought 
above the ruins of Ostia, the 
port of Rome at the mouth of tl 
and another quarter of an hour st 
carry her up the bed of the Tiber: 
Rome. She was flying low—so } 
the upturned faces of the tourist 
carriages before St. Peter’s were wh 
She slipped over the heart of the 
city and over the great monume 
vanished people—the tangled mas 
bish that is the Forum; the @1 
brick ruins of the palaces of the e 
the sad gray remains of the Cole 
and passed on over the lush gree 
Roman Campagna. Rome vanish 
glare of the setting sun. The aqu 
the emperors reappeared below li 
gated centipedes. The Ciampino 
appeared. 9h: 

The Roma circled once, nosed d 
down, and two hawsers were shot 
sides. Scores of soldiers, running 
her, caught at the hawsers and 
them. Three minutes later her ke 
ground as lightly as a feather at t 
spot from which she had risen eig 
earlier. She had covered practic: 
hundred miles; and the same trip, 
train and steamer, might possibly 
in two days. . oad 

One of the American officers to 
one side. .° 

“Come and take a ride with us’ 
get this boat to America,” said he 
run herlikeabattleship: sailinany’ 
work the men in shifts, four hour: 
four hours off. None of this all-day 
stuff, and only flying in picnic ” 
Come on over to New York andn 
Chicago run with us—New. York 
cago in one night. This is the 
travel!”’ me 

I think he’s right. Nobody wht 
can help being enthusiastic about 
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amma’s blessed sugar lump!”’ jeered 
‘d, with an ugly gleam in his eye. 
it to wear a bib with pink ribbons, so 
ht. Gimme a nursin’ bottle for the 
waiter!” 
impertinence of this person amazed 
y. He could only look at his tor- 
rspeechlessly. Freddy and Florette 
2en such great chums that she had 
used the maternal prerogative of 
sss. He had never had any home 
he was unaware of the coolness with 
members of a family can insult one 
rt, Howard’s tones, never low, were 
ully loud this morning, and people 
| around to laugh at the blushing 
The greasy waiter grinned and set 
tmeal which Howard had ordered 
Freddy. 
yw then, young man,’’ commanded 
d sternly, “vou eat that, and you 
quick!” 
idy obeyed literally, swallowing as 
; he could, with painful gasps and 
fighting to keep the tears bacl:. 
te reached under the table and si- 
squeezed his knee. He flashed her a 
nd swallowed a huge slimy mouthful. 
yu ain’t eatin’ nothin’ yourse’f, How- 
said Florette acidly. ‘“‘W’y don’ you 
ome oatmeal?”’ 
a’s right!’’ shouted Howard. ‘“‘Side 
he kid against me! Tha’s all the 
: I get for tryin’ to make a man out 
li’ sissy. Oughta known better’n 
a woman with a spoiled brat.”’ 
-h-h!”’ whispered Florette. “‘ Don’ tell 
hole resterunt about your fam’ly 


y,” hissed Howard, bending down 
her and thrusting out his j jaw, “lay 
ne, will yer?” 

y off yourse’f!’’ retorted Florette 
her breath. ‘‘If you wanna fight 
back to the hotel where it’s private.” 

don’ min’ polis the world I bin 

” roared Howar 
ette flushed up as the slightly darker 
of her too-blond hair. 

u?’’ she gasped furiously. ‘‘After all 
ut up with!” 

y, you ain’t got any kick comin’! I 
d you white, marryin’ you, an’ no 
ons asked. 

hat-ta you mean?” breathed Flo- 
growing deathly pale. 

idy, alarmed, half rose from his 
| down there, you!”’ roared Howard. 
t-ta I mean, Miss Innocence?’’ he 
nimicking Florette’s tone. ‘Oh, no, 
mee you ain’t no idea of what I 


me on, Freddy,’ Florette broke in 
y. “It’s a katzenjammer. He ain’t 
er last night yet. rd 
seized Freddy’s hand and walked 
y toward the door. Howard lurched 
ier, followed by the interested stares 
spectators. On the street he caught 
i. her and the quarrel recommenced. 
act went badly that afternoon. It 
be hard to frolic in midair with a 
heart. Under cover of the gay 
there were angry muttered words 
proaches, 
90-hoo!. Yoo-hoo!” Florette would 
appily to the audience as she poised 
e toe.. ““What-ta you tryin’ to do— 
me off’n the bar?”’ she would mutter 
her breath to her partner. 
qa’s right! Leggo o’ me an’ lemme 
ny bean, damn you!” snarled How- 
And to the audience he sang, ‘‘Oh, 
t great to have a little girlie you can 
for—life!”’ 
*y were still muttering angrily as they 
off. The handclapping had been faint. 
v, for God’s sake, stop your jawin’!’’ 
sreamed. Florette. ‘It ain’t no more 
ult than it is yours. If they don’ like 
y don’ like us, tha’s all.” 
ba =? the stairs sobbing. Howard 
. They shared a dressing room 
I sera small, and Freddy was in the 
hough . he-tried to squeeze himself 
mner by the dingy - stationary 
oward:shoved Freddy. Flo- 
ed. The quarreling broke out 
ward tipped over a bottle of 
white. Florette screamed at him, 
T aised his fist. Freddy darted out 
corner. 


“Say, ya big stiff, cut out that rough 


stuff, see?” cried little pale Freddy in the | 


only language of chivalry that he knew. 
Howard whirled upon him furiously, eall- 

ing him arene that Freddy did not under- 

stand, but Florette flung herself between 


them and caught the blow. 


“He certainly looks as if he had fallen 
asleep,’’ Miss Nellie Blair repeated, ‘Bet- 
ter run out and get him, Mary. He might 
tumble off the wall.” 

As Mary went out a maid came in. 

“A gen’l’mun to see you, Miss Blair,” 
she announced. 

“Ts it a parent?’”’ asked Miss Nellie. 

The maid’s eyebrows twitched, and she 
looked faintly grieved, as all good servants 
do when they are forced to consider some- 
one whom they cannot acknowledge as 
their superior. 

“No yma’ am, he doesn’t look like a 
parent,’’ she complained. ‘‘He really is a 
very queer-lookin’ sort of person, ma’am. 
I wouldn’t know exactly where to place 
him. Shall I say you are out, ma’am?”’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Eva. ‘‘No doubt he 
wants to sell an encyclopedia.” 

“No, let him come in,”’ said Miss Nellie. 
“Tt might be a reporter about Madame 
d’Avala,” she added, turning to her 
sister. ‘‘Sometimes they look queer.” 

“Tf it turns out to be an encyclopedia I 
shall leave you at once,” said Miss Eva. 
“You are so kind-hearted that you will 
look through twenty-four volumes, and 
miss your dinner 

But the gentleman who came in carried 
no books, nor did he look like one who had 
ever been associated with them. Carefully 
dressed in the very worst of taste from his 
scarfpin to his boots, he had evidently just 
been too carefully shaved, for there were 
scratches on his wide ludicrous face, and 
his smile was as rueful as a clown’s. 

“The Misses Blair, I presume?” he 
asked in what was unmistakably his society 
manner, and he held out a ecard. 

Miss Eva took it and read aloud, ‘‘ Mr. 
Bert Brannigan, Brannigan and Bowers, 
Black-Face Comedians.” 

“Ah?” murmured Miss Nellie, who was 
always polite even in the most trying 
circumstances. 

But Miss Eva could only stare at the 
rich brown suit, the lavender tie and 
matching socks and handkerchief. 

“Well?” said Miss Eva. 

Mr. Brannigan cleared his throat and 
looked cautiously about the room. His 
heavy clownlike face was troubled. 

‘“Where’s the kid?” he asked in a hoarse 
whisper 

“What child?’’ Miss Eva snapped. 

**You’ve come to see one of our pupils?”’ 
Miss Nellie faltered. 

“Yeah. Hers.”’ 

““ Hers?”’ 

““W’y, Miss Le Fay’s li!’ boy.” 

“Oh, Freddy?” 

“Sure! Does he—he don’t—you ain’t 
tole ’im yet, have you?”’ 

“Told him what?”’ 

““My God, don’t you know?” 

Bert Brannigan stared at the ladies, 
mopping his brow with the lavender hand- 
kerchief. 

“Please explain yourself, Mr. 
gan,’’ said Miss Eva. 

“She’s dead. I thought you knew.” 

“Miss Le Fay is dead?” gasped Miss 
Nellie. 

“Why weren’t we told?” asked Miss 
Eva. 

“Tt was in the papers,” said Bert. “But 
they didn’t give Florette no front-page 
headlines, an’ maybe you don’t read the 
theatrical news.’ 

“No,” said Miss Eva. 

“Well, not bein’ in the profession,’”’ Mr. 
Brannigan said, as if he were apologizing 
for her, *’ 

He.sat, down and continued to mop his 
brow mechanically. The two sisters stared 
in dismay. ahs phe clown who had brought 
bad news. 

‘““W'at I don” know. is how to tell the 
kid,” said Bert. “He was nutty about | 
Florette; didn’t give a darn for no one 
else. I bin on the bill with them two, lots of 
times, an’ I seen how it was. The money 
ain’t goin’ to be no-comfort to that kid!” 

“The money?” 


Branni- 
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Get Your Quick-Lite Today! 


Enjoy this wonderful night-time daylight in your 
home, too. Your Quick-Lite Lamp will give you the clear- 
est, brightest, most cheerful, and yet the softest, most 
natural, casy-on-the-eye light you can possibly have. It’s 
doing all this for thousands and thousands of satisfied owners 
all over the country. The light you need for reading or sewing. 


Scientific measurements show that 
one Quick-Lite gives 300 candle- 
power of brilliant, pure-white light, 
brighter than 20 old style oil 
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lamps, the equal of 15 electric bulbs, 
and outshining 10 ordinary gas jets. 
Use the Quick-Lite one evening and 
you'll wonder how you ever 
got along without it. 


Style CQ-329 
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“Th e Sunshine of the Night 3 


6. Can’t Spill Fuel or Explode 
—Even If Tipped Over. 

7. Cost to Use Less than 50 Cents 
a Month, 


8. Solidly Built of Heavily Nickeled 
Brass. Will Last a Life Time. 


9. Handsomely Designed — Equipped 
with Universal Shade Holder. 

10. Sold by More Than ‘20,000 Dealers. 
If yours can’t supply you, write near- 

5. No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. est factory branch, Dept. P17. 


The Ciena lamp ©. 


WICHITA St: PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS LOS ANGFLES ATLANTA. CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


1. Makes and Burns Its Own Gas 
from Common Motor Gasoline. 


2. Gives 300 Candle- Power of Brilliant 
Pure White Light. No Glare—No 
Flicker. No Eye-Strain. 


3. More Light than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps 
or Lanterns. 


4. Lights with Common Matches—No 
Alcohol Torch Needed. 
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One of our eight fa- 
mous ‘‘Leather-trim”’ 
models—brown leather 
ankle patches and re- 
inforcements. Smooth, 
corrugated or suction 
Srip soles. 


For every school boy 


and girl in America 


A new comfort and a new economy 


One of the largest selling 
shoes in the world—all 
Srades and sizes for men, 
women and children. 
Smooth or corrugated 
rubber soles. 


ET your children take vacation com- 
fort to school with them. Start your 
boy or girl off for school in a new pair of 
Keds. There’s a type for every need. As 
light and natural as ‘“‘barefoot’’—Keds 
carry over into the school term all the 
cool, easy foot-freedom of summer play. 
The ‘‘Leather-trim’’ models of Keds, 
one of which is shown above, have been 
especially designed forschoolwear. Heavy 
white canvas uppers, with the brown 
leather ankle patches and reinforcements 
that boys like! Thick soles of red rubber 
with toe caps to match! Special linings 
and inner soles to make them cool on hot 
days! Every pair of these ‘‘Leather- 
trims’’ has in it long wear for the boy. 
Basketball — gym— outdoor games — 
tramping to and from school—here are 
the most practical all-round shoes you 
can buy. 

Keds are a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes —a type for every 
sport and outdoor need. 

Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company, the oldest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world. 

You can find Keds at every good store where 
shoes are sold. Try on the various models— 
notice how light and cool they all are. If your: 
dealer does not have the type for your particular 
need, he can get it for you in a day or so. Be 
sure to look for the name Keds on the shoe—the 
guarantee of quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


Not all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 
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“Florette’s insurance—made out to him. 
Tha’s w’y I come. She wan’ed him to 
stay on here, see, till he was all educated. 
They’s enough too. She was always in- 
sured heavy for the kid. They’s some back 
money comin’ to you too. She tole me. 
The reason w’y she didn’ sen’ it on was be- 
cause she was out of luck an’ broke, see?”’ 

“But why didn’t Miss Le Fay write to 
us?” asked Miss Nellie. ‘“‘If she was in 
difficulties we ——”’ 

“Naw, Florette wasn’ that kind; nev’ 
put up any hard-luck story, y’ un’erstan’. 
But she’d'bin outa work, sick. An’ w’en 
she come back it looked like her ac’ was a 
frost. I run up on her i in K. C., an’ ——” 

“What is K. C.? 

“Why, Kansas City! We was on the bill 
there two weeks ago. Me an’ Florette was 
ole friends, see? No foolishness, if you 
know what I mean. I’m a married man 
myse’f—Bowers there on the card’s my 
wife—but me an’ Florette met about five 
years ago, an’ kep’ on runnin’ onto-one 
another on the bill, first one place an’ then 
another. So she was glad to see me again, 
an’ me her. ‘W’y, w’ere’s Freddy?’ I says 
first thing. An’ then I never seen any 
person’s face look so sad. But she begun 
tellin’ me right off w’at a fine place the kid 
was at, an’ how the theayter wasn’t no 
place for a chile. An’ she says, ‘Bert, I 
wan’ him to stay w’ere he’ s happy an’ safe,’ 
she says. ‘Even if I nev’ see him again,’ 
she says. Well, it give me the shivers then. 
Psychic, I guess.” 

Bert paused, staring into space. 

“And then?” Miss Nellie asked gently. 

“Well, like I was tellin’ you, Florette had 
been playin’ in hard luck. Now I don’ 
know whether you ladies know anything 
about the vodvil game. Some ac’s is 
booked out through the circuit from N’ 
Yawk; others is booked up by some li’l’ 
fly-by-night agent, gettin’ a date here an’ 
a date there, terrible jumps between stands, 
see, and nev’ knowin’ one week where 
you're goin’ the nex’, or whether at all. 
Well, Florette was gettin’ her bookin’ that 
way. An’ on that you gotta make good 
with each house you play, get me? An’ 
somethin’ had went wrong with the ac’ 
since I seen it las’. It useter be A Number 
1, y’ un’erstan’, but looked like Florette 
had lost int’rust or somethin’. She didn’t 
put no pep into it, if you know what I 
mean. An’ vodvil’s gotta be all pep. Then, 
too, her an’ that partner of hers jawin’ all 
the time somethin’ fierce. I could hear 
him raggin’ her that af’ noon, an’ me 
standin’ in the wings, an’ they slipped up 
on some of their tricks terrible, an’ the 
audience laughed. But not with ?em, at 
’em, y’ un’erstan’! Well, so the ac’ was a 
fros’, an’ they was canceled.” 

“Canceled?”’ 

“Fired, I guess you’d call it. They was 
to play again that night an’ then move on, 
see?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘An’ they didn’t have no bookin’ ahead. 
Florette come an’ talked to me again, an’ 
she says again she wanted Freddy to be 
happy, an’ git a better start ’n she’d had 
an’ all. ‘An’, Bert,’ she says, ‘if anything 
ev’ happens to me you go an’ give ’um the 
money for Freddy,’ she says.” 

“Poor thing! Perhaps she had a pre- 
monition of her death,’ murmured Miss 
Nellie. 

Bert gave her a queer look. 

“Yeah—yes, ma’am, p’raps so. I was 
watchin’ her from the wings that night,” 


~he went on. ‘‘The ac’ was almos’ over, an’ 


I couldn’t see nothin’ wrong. Howard had 
run off an’ Florette was standin’ up on the 
trapeze kissin’ her han’s like she always 
done at the finish. But all of a sudden she 
sort of trem’led an’ turned ha’f way roun’ 
like she couldn’t make up her min’ what to 
do, an’ los’ her balance, an’ caught holt of a 
rope—an’ let go—an’ fell.” 

Miss Nellie covered her face with her 
hands. Miss Eva turned away to the 
window. 

‘She was dead w’en I got to her,” said 
Bert. 


“Be careful!”’ said Miss Eva sharply.’ 


“The child is coming in.” 

“Freddy wasn’t asleep at all,” said 
Mary, opening the door. “‘He was just 
playing a game, but he won’t tell me 
Oh, I beg your pardon! I didn’t know 
anyone was here.” 

Freddy had stopped round-eyed, open- 
mouthed with incredulous delight. 

“Bert!” he gasped. ‘The son of a gun!” 

“Freddy!”’ cried the Misses Blair. 

But Bert held out his arms and Freddy 
ran into them. 


. 
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“Gee, Bert, I’m glad to see ya!) 
joiced Freddy. 
“Me too, kid, glad to see you! F 
the boy, huh? Gettin’ educated, 
Swell school, ain’t it?’ babbled. 
fighting for time. : 
‘Aw, it’s all right, I guess,”’ Fredd 
plied listlessly, glancing at the \ 
Blair. Then turning again with eag 
terest to Bert, ‘‘But say, Bert, whatj 
hell a—I mean what-ta you doin’ here 
““Why—ah— -ah—jus’ stoppin’ by t 
howdy, see, an’ —— : 
‘Playin’ in N’ Yawk?” } 
“" Nose ¥ 


“ Jus’ come sneWgee 

“Yeah.” 

Freddy drew his breath in acon 

“Say, Bert, you—you ain’t seen Fle 
anywheres? ” ; 

“Why, ye-yeah.” 4 

“Where is she, Bert?” : 4 

There was a deathly hush. P, 

Then Miss Eva motioned to Miss } 
and said, “If you will excuse us, 
Brannigan, we have some arrangemer 
make about the concert to-night. Mar 
d’Avala is to sing in the school audito) 
a benefit performance,” and she went 
followed by her sister and niece. — 

““Where’s Florette?’”’ Freddy askeda 
his voice trembling with eagerness. 

““T_-seen her in K. C., sonny.” — 

““How’s the ac’?”’ 

“Fine! Fine! Great!’ 

“No kiddin’?” 

“No kiddin’.” 

“Florette—all right?” id 

“Why, what made you think 
different?” 4 

“Who hooks her up now, Bert?” 

“She hires the dresser at the theate 

“T could ’a’ kep’ on doin’ it, a 
Freddy with a sigh. 

“Aw, now, kid, it’ s better for you 
gettin’ educated an’ all.” 

“‘T don’t like it, Bert.” 

“You don’t like it?”’ 

6“ Naw : j 

“You don’t like it! After all she de 

“T hate this ole school. I wan 
You tell Florette.” 

‘Aw, now, Freddy —— 

“T’m_ lonesome. a don’t like no 
here.” His voice dropped. ‘An’ —an’ 
don’t like me.’ 

“Aw, now, Freddy 

‘S Maybe Miss Mary does. But Mis 
don’t. Anyway, I ain’t no use to any 
here. What’s the sense of stayin’ wher 
ain’t no use? An’ they’re always calli 
down. I don’ t do nothin’ right. I 
even talk so’s they'll like it. ae 
the way I talked all right. i 
what I mean, don’t you, Sort? ‘he 
are stuck up, too, Bert. But they | 
know nothin’. Why, they don’t ] 
nothin’, Bert! Why, there’s one boy 
ever been inside a theater! What- 
know about that, Bert? Gee, Bert, 
awful glad you come! T’ dj ’a ’ tis 
havin’ somebody to talk to.” 

Bert was silent. He still held Fred 
his arms. His heart reeled at the the 
of what he must tell the child. He cle 
his throat, opened his mouth to speak 
the words would not come. 

Freddy chattered on, loosing the 
gates of his accumulated loneliness. 
told how Florette had bidden him “) 
to be a li’l’ gem’mum,” and how het 
tried; but how silly were the rule 
governed a gentlemanly existence; hor 
other li’l’ gem’mum laughed at him, 
talked of things he had never heard of 
never heard of the things he talked of, 
at last he had ceased trying to be or 
them. 

“You tell Florette I gotta leave 
place,’ he concluded firmly. “ 
you tell Florette. Will you, Bert? ai 

““Freddy—I——-F reddy, lissen now 
got somethin’ to tell you.’ 2 

“What ; 


at : 

“I_T come on to tell you, Fre 

Tha’s why I come out to tell you, se 
“Well, spit it out,” Freddy laughed 
Bert groaned. 


““Whassa matter, Bert? What's ¢ 
u?” 


bs 


es 


et es 


” > 


” 


4a bya) Say, Freddy, iiseenl 
now, Freddy. I —— zn 
“Florette! She ain’t sick? Ber 
Florette sick?”’ a 
“No! No, I 


“You tell me, Bett! If it’s ba 
about Florette o, ie : 
His voice died out. His face grew 

Bert could not meet his eyes. 
(Continued on Page 77) 


ie 


‘Continued from Page 74) 

no, now, Freddy,’”’ Bert mumbled, 
away his head. “You got me all 
It—it’s good news, sonny.” 

, flash Freddy’s face cleared. 

t about, Bert? Good news about 


-—ah—why, the ac’s goin’ big, like 

yu. An’—an’ say, boy, out at one 

ut at K. C., it—why, it stopped 
” 


ped the show!” breathed Freddy 
“Oh, Bert, we never done that 


so—so she—ah, Florette—y’see, 

ount of the ac’ goin’ so big, why, 

3 to—go away—for a little while.”’ 

wway, Bert! Where?” 

-to—Englund, an’—<Australia.”’ 

Inglund, an’ Australia?’’ 

1, they booked her up ’count 0’ the 
so great, see?”’ 
Bert!”’ 

1. An’ lissen. She’s booked for 

) weeks solid!” 

7-two weeks! Oh, Bert, that ain’t 
\ppened to us before!” 

ow. It’s—great!”’ 

lew out his breath loudly, mopped 

head. He could look at Freddy 

j he saw a face all aglow with love 
e. 

n’s she comin’ to get me, Bert?”’ 

1 asked confidently. 

—why, Freddy—now—you ” 

20uld only flounder, and look dis- 

° 


uin’t goin’ off an’ leave me!” wailed 
‘ lissen! Say, wait a minute! 
, : 


Bert! Bert! She 4 

don’t you wanna help Florette, 
s got this gran’ bookin’ an’ all?” 
Ido, Bert. I wanna he’p her with 
k changes, like I useter.”’ 
he’p her! Say, how would that 
ll them swell places she’s goin’ to? 
2ll have a maid!” 
| ghe headliners, Bert?” 


on, Bert?” 

! Like a li’l’ musical com’dy star.” 
est?”’ 

est!” 

Bert, w’y can’t I go, too?”’ 

now, say—w’y—w’y, you’re too 


it-ta y’ mean, Bert?”’ 

, kid, you talk’s if you never bin in 
ssion. How ole does Miss Le Fay 
Nineteen, tha’s all. But with a 
ig boy like you taggin’ on 
iy, you’d queer her with them 
“managers right off. You don’ 
lo that now; Freddy?’’ 

but I ——_”’ 

1ew you’d take it sensible. You 
din a lot of help to Florette.’”’ 

she tell you, Bert?”’ 


sht. I’ll stay. When—when’s she 
0 tell me goo’-by?”’ 
7—why—look-a-here. Brace up, 
. She had to leave a’ready.”’ 

8 gone?”’ 

you don’ think bookin’ like that 
t, do you? It was take it or leave 
k. You didn’t wan’ her to throw 
chancet like that, huh, Freddy? 


ee head sank on his chest. His 
llimp. ‘‘A’ right,’’ he murmured 
Jooking up. 
Fi man bent over the child clumsily 
d to raise his quivering chin. 
now, Freddy,” he coaxed, “‘wanna 
it with me an’—an’ have a soda?”’ 
ly shook his head. 
ui some candy too. Choc’late 
An’ how about one o’ them li’)’ 
ie toys I seen in the window down 
eet? Huh? Or some marbles? 
Freddy, le’s go buy out this here 
T ole town. What-ta ya say, huh? 
nt this li’l’ ole town red! What-ta 
sport?” 
ly managed a feeble smile. 
¥ come you so flush, Brudder 
g?” he asked in what he considered 
ation of darky talk. “ Mus’a’ bin 
| bones!” 
Vs a boy!” shouted Bert with a 
ifaw. “‘There’s a comeback for 
e! Tha’s what I always liked 
, Freddy. You was always 


ral na be game!” said Freddy, 
his lips. “You tell Florette. You 
er 1 was game, Will ya, Bert?” 
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A bell rang. 

“Aw, I gotta go dress for supper, Bert. 
They dress up for supper here.”’ 

“A’right, kid. Then I’ll be goin’ S 

“Goo’-by, Bert. You tell her, Bert.’ 

“So long, kid.” 

‘Will ya tell her I was game, Bert?” 

“Aw, she’ll know!”’ 


Madame Margarita d’Avala found her- 
self in a situation all the more annoying 
because it was so absurd. She had prom- 
ised to sing at the Misses Blair’s School for 
the benefit of a popular charity, and she 
had motored out from New York, leaving 
her maid to do some errands and to follow 
by train. But it was eight o’clock, and the 
great Madame d’Avala found herself alone 
in the prim guest room of the Misses 
Blair’s School, with her bag and dressing 
case, to be sure, but with no one to help her 
into the complicated draperies of her gown. 
There was no bell. She could not very well 
run down the corridor, half nude, shouting 
for help, especially as she had no idea of 
where the Misses Blair kept either them- 
selves or their servants. The Misses Blair 
had been so fatiguingly polite on her 
arrival. Perhaps she had been a little 
abrupt in refusing their many offers of 
service and saying that she wanted to rest 
quite alone. Now, of course, they were 
afraid to come near her. And, besides, they 
would think that her maid was with her by 
this time. They had given orders to have 
Madame d’Avala’s maid shown up to her 
as soon as she arrived, and of course their 
maid would be too stupid to know that 
Madame d’Avala’s maid had never come. 

Margarita d’Avala bit her lips and paced 
the floor, looked out of the window, opened 
the door, but there was no one in sight. 
Well, no help forit. She must try to get into 
the gown alone. She stepped into it and 
became entangled in the lace; stepped out 
again, shook the dress angrily and pushed 
it on over her head, giving a little im- 
patient scream as she rumpled her hair. 
Then she reached up and back, straining 
her arms to push the top snap of the 
corsage into place. But with the quiet glee 
of inanimate things the snap immediately 
snapped out again. Flushing, Madame 
d’Avala repeated her performance, and the 
snap repeated its. Madame d’Avala 
stamped both feet and gave a little gasp of 
rage. She attacked the belt with no better 
luck. Chiffon and lace became entangled 
in hooks, snaps flew out as fast as she could 
push them in. Her arms ached and the 
dress assumed strange humpy outlines as 
she fastened it up all wrong. 

She would like to rip the cursed thing 

from her shoulders and tear itinto a million 
pieces! She felt hysteria sweeping over 
her. She knew that she was going to have 
one of her famous fits of temper in a 
minute. 
“Oh! Oh! Oh!’? Madame d’Avala 
screamed aloud, stamping her feet up and 
down as fast as they could go. ‘‘Oh! Oh! 
Oh! Damn! Damn! Damn!”’ 

She did not swear in Italian, because she 
was not an Italian except by profession. 
Her name had been Maggie Davis, but 
that was a secret between herself and her 
press agent. 

“Oh! Damn!” screamed Madame 
d’Avala again. 

‘“‘Ain’t it hell?’? remarked an interested 
voice, and Madame d’Avala saw a small 
pale face staring at her through the door 
which she had left ajar. 

“Come in!” she ordered, and a small 
thin boy entered, quite unabashed, looking 
at her with an air of complete under- 
standing. 

““Who asked Madame 

“Freddy.” 

“Well, Freddy, run at once and find a 
maid for me, please. Mine hasn’t come, 
and I’m frantic, simply frantic. Well, why 
don’t you go?”’ 

“T’ll hook you up,”’ said Freddy. 

“ You!?’’ 

“Sure! I kin do it better’n any maid 
you’d get in this helluva school.” 

‘Why, Freddy!” 

“Aw, I heard you sayin’ damn! You’re 
in the p’fession, huh? Me too.” 

““You too?” 

His face clouded. 

“T mean—I useter be.” 

“Oh! And now—you have retired?”’ 

“Veah—learnin’ to be a gem’mum. 
Lemme there,” said Freddy, stepping be- 
hind Madame d’Avala. ‘‘Say, you’ve got 
it all started wrong.’’ He attacked the 
stubborn hooks with light, deft fingers. 


are you?” 
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Prof. Anderson’s 
Supper 


Puffed Wheat is Prof. Ander- 
son’s invention. It means whole 
wheat with every food cell 
blasted. Over 125 million steam 
explosions are caused in every 
kernel. 


Never was whole wheat made 
sO delightful, never so fitted to 
digest. 


Wheat in Milk 


Flimsy, flavory wheat grains puffed to bubbles 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the greatest cereal dish you can 


serve. Children revel 


in these 


airy, toasted globules. And 


whole wheat, thus made wholly digestible, supplies 16 elements 


which growing children need. 


One object is to make whole wheat so tempting that children 


will be glad to eat enough. 


Rice made a confection 


Puffed Rice is a food confection. 
The texture is like snowflakes. 


It tastes like toasted nuts. 


It crushes at a touch. 


It is used in candy making, used as garnish on ice cream. 
Hungry children eat like peanuts when you crisp and lightly 


butter. 


Yet it is simply whole rice, steam exploded. 


Every food cell is blasted. 


made easy and complete. 


Puffed Grains are cereal tidbits. 


are also scientific foods. 


Thus digestion is 


But. they 


The more you learn 


of food hygiene, the more you will 


serve your cereals in this form. 


Serve both kinds in all ways. 


Serve them all day long. 


Mix Puffed Rice with your fruits 


Puffed Rice 
The supreme breakfast dainty 


Puffed Wheat 


Airy—toasted. 
8 times normal size 


The Quaker Oats Om P@RY Sole Makers 
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“Why, you can really do it!’’ cried 
Madame d’Avala. 

“Sure! This ain’t nothin’.”’ Freddy’s 
fingers flew. 

“Careful of that drapery. It’s tricky.” 

“‘Say, drapery’s pie to me. I fastened up 
lots harder dresses than this.” 

“Really?” 

“Sure!  Florette had swell clo’es. 
This’n’s swell too. My, ain’t it great to 
see a classy gown again!” 

Madame d’Avala laughed, and Freddy 
joined her. 

“Say, you seen the teachers at this 
school?”’ he asked. ‘‘ You seen ’em?”’ 

Madame d’Avala nodded. 

“Nice ladies,”’ said Freddy in an effort to 
be fair. ‘‘But no class—you know what I 
mean. Way they slick their hair back, an’ 
no paint or powder. Gee, Florette wouldn’t 
wear their clo’es to a dog fight!” 

“Nor I,’”’ said Madame d’Avala; ‘“‘Tlove 
dogs.” 

“T tole Miss Eva she ought to put 
peroxide in the rinsin’ water for her hair 
like Florette useter, but it made her mad. 
I b’lieve in a woman fixin’ herself up all she 
can, don’t you?”’ asked Freddy earnestly. 

“Indeed, I do! But tell me, who is 


'Florette?”’ 
So Freddy told her all about his mother, 


and about the good fortune that had come 
to her. 

. “Fifty-two weeks solid! Some ac’ to get 
that kinda bookin’, huh?” he ended. 

“Yes! Oh, yes, indeed!” 

“There y ‘ah now! Look-at yourse’f! 
See if it’s a’right.”’ 

Madame d’Avala turned to the mirror. 
Her. gown fell in serene lovely folds. It 
seemed incredible that it was the little 
demon of a few minutes before. 

“Perfect! Freddy, you’re a wonder. 
How can I thank you?” 

““Tha’s a’right. You’re welcome.”’ 

He was regarding her with worshipful 
eyes. 

“You're awful pretty,’’ he breathed. 

“Thank you,” said Madame d’Avala. 
“Are you coming to my concert?”’ 

“No, they put us to bed!” cried Freddy 
in disgust. ‘‘Puttin’ me to bed at 8:30 
every night! What-ta y’ know about that! 
Jus’ w’en the orchestra would be tunin’ up 
for the evenin’ p’formance.”’ 

“What a shame! I’d like to have you 
see my act.” 

“T bet it’s great. You got the looks too. 
Tha’s what it takes in this p’fession. Make 
a quick change?” 

“No, I wear the same dress all through.”’ 

“Oh! Well,” he sighed deeply—‘“‘ well, 
it’s been great to see you anyway. Goo’by.”’ 

The great lady bent down to him and 
kissed his forehead. 

““Good-by, Freddy,” 
helped me so much.” 

Freddy drew in a long breath. 

“M-m,” he sighed, “you know how I 
come to peek in your door like that?” 

“Because you heard me _ screaming 
damn?” : 

“No, before that. Comin’ all the way 
down the hall I could smell it. Smelled 
so nice. Don’t none of these ladies use 
perfume. 

“T jus’ knew somebody I’d like was in 
here soon’s I got that smell.” 

“Oh, Freddy, I lie you too! But I’ve 
got to hurry now. Good-by. And thanks 
so much, dear.” ‘ 

She started out the door. 

“Oh, gee! I can’t go to bed!” Freddy 
wailed. 

“Come along then!” cried Madame 
d’Avala, impetuously seizing his hand. 
*‘T’ll make them let you go to the concert. 


1”? 


They must! 


she said. “‘You’ve 
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They ran down the hall together | 
hand, Freddy directing the way 
Misses Blair’s study. Miss Eva 
Nellie and Mary were there, a 
looked at Freddy compassionatel; 
though Miss Eva said it was mos’ 
Miss Nellie agreed to Madame d 
request, « 

“For,” said gentle Miss Nellie, | 
Madame d’Avala aside and lo 
voice—‘“‘for we are very sorry for 
now. His mother 

“Oh, yes, she has gone to Engla’ 

“Why, no! She—is dead!” 

“Oh, mio povero bambino! And 
adores her!”’ 


“And what will he do then?” 
““He can stay on here. But I ay 
he doesn’t like us,’’ Miss Nellie sig 
“Has he no one else?”’ 7 
“No—that is, a stepfather. ; 
mother put him here to save hi 
the stepfather’s abuse, and—a 
coarsening influences of stage lif 
understand.’ 4 
“Ah, yes, I understand,” said 
d’ Avala: “And yet I think I 
the little one too. He and I—weh 
same nature. We cannot breathe 
too-high altitudes. For us there 
dancing in the valley, laughter 
perfume and sunshine—always sur 
““Oh—er—yes,”’ replied Miss 
taken aback by this effusiveness, w] 
could only explain as being jorelay 


“It’s 8:30,” said Miss Eva, 
her watch. 5. 
“Ah, then I must fly,” cram 
d’Avala. i 


‘oa 


““Goo’ -by!”” said Freddy wistful 

‘Au revoir,” said Madame d’ Av 
electrified the Misses Blair by ad 
you after the show, kid.” : 


“‘T am very lonely, too,” said Mi 
d’Avala after the concert —“lon 
sad.” 

“You are?” Freddy eried in an 
Then, practically, “What about?” 

“It’s about a man,”’ confessed tl! 

“Aw g ’wan!”’ exclaimed Freddy i 
lously. ‘‘Say,’’ lowering his voice eC 
tially, “lemme tell you something! 
ain’t a man on earth worth cryi 

‘“How did you know?” asked Ma 

“Flo—Florette used to say so.” 
cloud passed over his face. “Sia 
say so,” he added. 

There was a moment’s silence, ¥ 
lady watched him. Then Fredd 
face cleared, his eyes shone with t. 
gay confidence. . 

“Say, I’m tellin’ you!” said | 
aprenriine his. feet Barts thrusti 
hands in his pockets. “T ain’t oat 
for men a-tall! An’ you take my a 
don’t bother over ’em!”’ 

Margarita laughed, She laughed | 
that Freddy had to join her, and > 
knowing how, he was by her side, | | 
onto her hand while they both ro 
merriment. When they could lai 
more he snuggled up to the should 
smelled so nice. His face became }| 
and wistful. He stroked the a 
lovely gown with one timid finger, 1 
blue eyes implored hers. % 

“Ladies an’ children is nicest| 
they?’ he appealed. t 

Suddenly the great Margarita 
caught him in her arms and drew 
that warm beautiful breast where 
head had ever rested. 

“Oh, Freddy, Freddy!”’ she cried. 
are right, and I must have you!” ) 

“You kin, s’long’s Florette’s awa D 
Freddy. 


1 
x! 
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Mrs. Selby. ‘‘ You’ remember— 
east corner of the Square. It’s got 
nose queer tea shops on the base- 
wnow. Poor dear’’—Mrs. Selby’s 
ed, took on a tone of interested 
y—‘‘she ought to be looked after. 
ld be companion to somebody, 
she? Or I'll ask Joe if he hasn’t 
‘ition in the business.” 

2 in the Beeman house in the days 
ry, when the Knickerbockers once 
w York; to live now in a bachelor- 
and to work—here was a tragedy 
by could understand. 

‘came a soft, respectful tap at the 
_the modulated voice of an Eng- 
ant: | “Mr. Selby says he is wait- 


am. 
; haste almost panicky Mrs. Selby 
idjusting her bathing cap. 
the rest emerged Alice sat by the 
_ her long legs, formed like those of 
2 boy, trailing out on the rustic 
ar eyes on the glimmering, sapphire 
the lake, her whole pose a kind of 
ulertness. Her grave, hazel eyes 
e gathering by the springboard, 
“ell into reflection. What a splen- 
p of barbarians they were! Mrs. 
yw—all human beings should be 
e that. From her perfect bony 
:to the silken, light-shot texture of 
‘from the curve of her instep to the 
veep of her eyesocket; from the 
n as of strawberries at her finger 
e golden lights in her tawny hair— 
t pattern for the molding works of 
Some of it had been born in her, 
't; Nature alone could form an 
t like that. But the rest of her 
—how many of them were due to 
air, regulated exercise, feeding, 
gainst worries? ‘Those business 
those lives Alice shared—wouldn’t 
them seem as beautiful had their 
m the same? 
an was just a lithe, well-developed 
t Thorpe, clad in the revealing 
3 of a California bathing suit, 
irprised her. Early athletics had 
‘er to appraise the physical build 
s few women do; she had hardly 
| from his average appearance in 
ies, so compact and well codrdi- 
build. It matched a little oddly, 
/with a face all smiles and good 
i the surface, but with an underlay 
ess—as though he had been culti- 
tarm for a business proposition. 
I’m going in at any rate!”’ called 
ive voice of Joe Selby. 
vith he dived, in good form but 
! As he came up, dripping water, 
ick out, memory traveled back 
‘the old days at the Springs. He 
lance a trifle heavily; even in her 
rl infatuation she marked that. 
a horse too hard; and when he 
fought the water. His smashing 
‘she fancied, had been a matter of 
sce and dominance; he lacked a 
» sense of rhythm which makes 
ct rider and swimmer as well as the 
lancer. He was still fighting the 
ugging it with big strokes of arms 
, instead of dancing through it, 
't. Thorpe, following—now he had 
| feathery. touch that makes water 


’tyou coming in, Alice?’ called up 
’m his splashing. 
for a minute; I want to sun my- 
2 called back. 
gen struck out for the nearest 
cing streaks of shimmering pear] in 
hire. All events about this place 
's though they had been carefully 
1, giving Alice a vague impression 
had witnessed them before, for as 
ther women took the water— Mrs. 
TS was a timid swimmer—a green 
ropelled by a silent, respectful 
in a blue blouse glided out from 
hovered about them. Mrs. 
clung to the painter at the 
nged light conversation with 
treading water beside her. 
men had reached the first raft, 
away. Across the mirror 
unruffied by the warm, wind- 
could catch their talk. Joe 
fing Kerrigan about his own 
m the courts, was challenging 
race back to the pier. She 
poise, still chaffing, and dive; 
€ whirlpool where Selby was 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


pounding the water with a double overhand 
stroke. When Thorpe’s cupped fingers 
struck the surface they sank into it as 
smoothly as though it had been oil. He 
had a fraction of a second the worst of the 
start; yet he drew lightly even in a dozen 
strokes. Then, as Selby put on more power, 
as the whirlpool about him became a mael- 
strom, she saw that Thorpe, too, was 
pounding water, noticed that’ his strokes 
finished halfway to the hip. Selby grasped 
the ladder below the springboard a finger’s 
length before his adversary. As he rose, 
puffing, his face was illuminated by triumph 
ponched by an emotion a little less agree- 
able. 

“You’ve too much strength for me,’ 
puffed Thorpe. y 

“Good boy, Joe!’”’ came the voice of Mrs. 
Selby from under the stern of the rowboat. 

Alice gathered herself and ignoring the 
springboard dived with the grace of a 
skimming swallow. — 

“She loves him; she believes in him,’’ 
her thoughts were saying as she came up. 
“That’s part of his tragedy.”’ 

After the long dinner that evening Selby, 
Thorpe and Kerrigan strolled out to the 
pergola as though by prearrangement. 
Carruthers and Alice passed on to the 
drawing-room; Mrs. Selby threw a glance 
at Mrs. Carruthers, who lingered behind. 

“Tam afraid, my dear,” said the hostess, 
“that you’ve dropped into a dull party; a 
business man’s convention, I call it. Joe 
doesn’t go into town much summers; he 
makes his executives come to him when 
they want to talk things over. We’re off on 
the yacht next Thursday anyway, and I’d 
thought we’d have this week alone or just 
with you. I say this so you won’t think 
you’re here only for a mitigation. I’d 
asked you before Joe notified me of this 
visitation.” 

“Oh, but they’re very pleasant men,’ 
said Mrs. Carruthers. ‘‘Mr. Thorpe ——” 

“Tf they weren’t always conferring with 
Joe in corners and otherwise taking up 
time that might be more pleasantly spent,’’ 
broke in Mrs. Selby. ‘‘They’ve carried him 
off again. That leaves four of us, and I 
suppose we’re down to bridge—if Miss 
Beeman plays. I suppose we'll have to 
make it funs, not keeps, on her account? 
Something important is on, I believe; Joe 
is talking of letting go of the Patterson 
works—that by-product stuff, however it’s 
pronounced. There—that’s a state secret, 
but it’s safe with you.” 

“Tsn’tit paying?’ asked Mrs. Carruthers, 
exercising her privilege of old friendship to 
satisfy her curiosity. “I remember that 
Joe’s father ——” 

“Hasn’t paid,” said Mrs. Selby briefly. 
‘Joe thinks he might as well use the money 
as keep pouring in more money; you know 
we're dying to fix up that camp in Canada, 
and they tell me we can’t afford it now. 
Of course Joe wouldn’t take the price out 
of the business; but letting go for real 
money of something that has been only a 
drag—that’s another matter, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, of course,’”’ said Mrs.-Carruthers; 
but a little flatness in her voice seemed to 
belie her words. Mrs. Selby did not seem 
to catch that. 

“TLet’s join them,”’ she said. “I’m look- 
ing forward to the yacht.” 

But they played only one rubber. 
Carruthers, what with a ride in the morn- 
ing and tennis in the afternoon, was tired; 
and Alice, chosen as his partner, played 
badly, with flashes that seemed to prove 
that she really knew bridge, and long 
passages of pure carelessness. It was Mrs. 
Carruthers who broke up the game, sug- 
gesting that her husband go to bed. Alice, 
as though herself glad of the excuse, said 
good night. 

The magic that seemed to arrange all 
things in that establishment had been at 
work in her room. Not only was her sim- 
ple, severe toilet set ready to her hand on 
the dressing table but her nightdress lay 
across the coverlet, in that position where 
she could most easily put it on. Her 
negligee hung over the back of a painted 
chair, before which, at a distance that 
seemed mathematically calculated, stood 
her bed slippers. The covers were turned 
back, the pillow shams were raised, invit- 
ing sleep; a reading lamp glowed on a silver 
vacuum bottle, a glass, and the novel she 
had brought over in her bag. There came 
one of those low, respectful knocks at her 
door; and a maid entered to ask if she 
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Revolves 8,417,585 Times 
While You “Ford” One Season 


performance of the 


them still smooth and perfect. 


Endorsed by 1,000,000 Ford own- 
ers, the Milwaukee Timer is 
today the Jargest selling Ford 
replacement. 


Put one on your Ford (a 15- 
minute job with a pair of pliers) 
and you will get perfect timer 
service for the rest of the sea- 
son—easier starting, steadier 
pulling, less carbon. 

Sold by auto supply and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. Re- 
tail price, $2.10 ($2.25 west of 
Rocky Mts.) 


MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE 
& Suppty Co. 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


Look for the name “‘Milwaukee’’ 
on shell and brush assembly. There 
are many imitations. 


Perhaps you didn’t even know it was there—the brush as- 
sembly in the timer on your Ford. 


Just two small castings, a steel roller, and a short coil spring— 
but it’s one of the hardest-working parts of a Ford, whirling 
ceaselessly in ‘a mess of grit and grease (for few Ford owners 
clean and oil their timers often enough). 


Quality is vital here. To the Milwaukee’s brush assembly — 
finely fitted, wonderfully durable—is largely due the faultless 


MIDWAUKEE TIMIER¢FO 
In this timer, the brush assembly castings are fine bronze, the steel 


raller is glass-hard and polished all over like a ball bearing; the spring 
is a sturdy coil of fine piano wire. 


The fiber race and anchored steel contacts are as nearly wear-proof as 
fifteen years of development can make them. A season’s driving leaves 


Hot Weather Hints 


from an Expert on Fords 


“Clean out the carbon. Sure, a 
carbonized engine knocks on a 
hard, hot pull. Wouldn’t you 
knock if someone cased you in a 
shell of hot carbon and chased 
you uphill? 


“Flush out your radiator and 
check over the fan and fan belt. 
Henry needs all the cooling he 
can get. 


“Then junk your old timer and 
put on a Milwaukee, for nothin’ 
makes a Ford engine run cooler 
and cleaner than even, peppy 
ignition.” 
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20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 


50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


HERE is no more concrete 

evidence of the demand for 
motoring economy and comfort, 
safety and reliability than this: 
The Franklin is selling two and 
one-half times faster than the aver- 
age of all other cars in the industry. 


Value is represented by owners’ 
results, and these can only come 
from the car itself. Franklin prin- 
ciples of light weight, resiliency, 
direct air cooling and freedom - 
from trouble took that fact into 
consideration twenty years ago. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE N.Y. 
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could help with undressing. Alice thanked 
her, dismissed her. All this, she reflected, 
happened not by accident. Certainly Mrs. 
Selby possessed at least one kind of compe- 
tence. 

She crossed the room to her open oriel 
window, sank down on the cushion of its 
seat. 

Without, the night was moonless—a sky 
like polished black lacquer set with a mil- 
lion languorous stars. A breeze warm yet 
refreshing came in gentle puffs from the 
lake. When it touched the trees it set the 
voices of the night to whispering. 

There were other voices, though; men 
talking in the distance, too far away for her 
to hear the words. Then came a laugh; it 
was Joe Selby’s. That laugh, beginning on 
a slow chuckle, rising to an infectious cres- 
cendo, had been one of his attractions back 
in his twenties. It was harder now, but 
still agreeable. Then the laughs of two 
others joined in. They were not spon- 
taneous somehow. If she had been close, 
she reflected, she might not have noticed 
that. 

“The king laughs,” she said to herself, 
and looked to the left. 

Beyond a terrace of Italian stonework 
and a border of ornamental evergreen stood 
a rustic table under a spreading bay tree. 
A light, its source hidden in the branches, 
illuminated the figures of Selby, Kerrigan 
and Thorpe. They were raising their 
glasses, drinking. Then she saw them rise; 
Selby started first toward the house. Kerri- 
gan seemed to have dropped his cigarette 
case; he stooped to pick it up. As he 
straightened himself his eyes met Thorpe’s, 
exchanged a long glance before they both 
turned away. That fine perception of 
woman which we misname instinct read in 
their attitude satisfaction over something 
accomplished—even triumph. One _ of 
those ubiquitous soft-footed servants glided 
under the tree; the light went out. But as 
they came up on the terrace below her she 
heard their words and had a guilty sensa- 
tion of eavesdropping. 

“What will we do to-morrow?” asked 
Selby. ‘‘There’s polo at the club in the 
afternoon. Want to go fishing in the morn- 
ing—or how about some more tennis?” 

“Oh, tennis for mine,” said Kerrigan; 
“T’m out for my revenge.” The pause 
before he spoke seemed significant to the 
involuntary listener upstairs; it was as 
though before this offhand acceptance he 
had weighed his words. 

“Tt’s there—if you can get it!”’ said Joe 
Selby. The laughter that followed died 
away in the corridor below. 

Let us follow the last stages of the con- 
versation whose pantomimic end Alice had 
witnessed from her oriel. 

“Sell, I’m saying,’’ remarked’ Selby, 
mechanically agitating the ice in the lees of 
his glass. ‘‘I’ve done nothing but shovel 
money into it since I took hold.” He 
turned suddenly on Thorpe. “They’ll pay 
cash on the dot?” he asked. 

“They’ve never talked anything but 
cash,”’ said Thorpe. 

Selby raised his glass to his lips, found it 
empty. Kerrigan almost nervously sig- 
naled to the footman in the background, 
who slipped up, refilled it. 

“Then close,”’ said Selby. 

“T’d hoped you’d decide that way, Joe,” 
said Thorpe. ‘‘I haven’t wanted to press 
you too much, but I’d felt that your certain 
business judgment ——” 

Selby interrupted as though this approval 
of him and his ways were a matter of 
course, like the air he breathed. 

“‘ Anything else?”’ 

“Only one thing,’’ replied Thorpe. Here, 
if Alice had been watching close, she might 
have observed a moment of special tension 
in the hardness that underlay his agreeable 
expression. “‘They’ll expect a ten-year 
contract for our waste. I suppose that’s 
fair enough. They can’t handle by- 
product ih 


“Without any by-product to handle,” . 


put in Selby. 

“You express it exactly. There have 
been no other offers—worth considering— 
for our waste.” 

“T wonder what they think they’re do- 
ing?” asked Selby. 

“Oh,” put in Thorpe—one would have 
said almost too promptly—‘“‘business, un- 
less it’s an old, established, copper-riveted, 
one-man proposition like yours, is all a 
matter of risks and failures. They’re tak- 
ing the usual chance; but they won’t get 
away with it.” 

“No kick from the minority stockhold- 
ers, I suppose?”’ asked Selby. 


. Thorpe, behind her, smother a 


August | 


“What kick can they make? y 
eighty per cent. Give me your pr 
you won’t have to come down to tl 


“That’s the advantage of sta: 
here; they can’t get to me wi 
pathetic plaints, if they have a 
close it before Wednesday; I’ll 
the yacht Thursday,” said Selby, 
Kerrigan, get ready to close the 9 
that Canadian tract. If there’s at 
to be signed send up somebody 
& Hard early next week—Tu 
Not the weepy Mr. Hard—t 
one.”’ This was where they all la 

Then, as Alice saw from her or 
rose to end the session, Kerrigan 
for his cigarette case and he and 
faced each other. Had she been ne 
would have assured herself that | 
was pure, unadulterated triumph 
long battle won, a long game 
checkmate. A 

Up in her room as the three me 
down the corridor Alice was f 
among the skirts in her closet. $I 
what she was after—a bottle-shape 
case, from which she drew a fourtee 
tennis racket, its hilt bound with 
frame nicked with much old use, 
strings taut as a drum. Before pi 
back she swung at an imaginary ba 
sweeping forehand stroke and a 
backhand. She smiled once to hers 
for the rest her expression was ] 
termination. 

Alice had lain late, but no one se 
have missed her. The Selby housel 
lowed the English custom in its 
breakfasts—eggs, bacon and sausag 
ing in chafing dishes on the si 
coffee steaming in a French pereo 
the table; a maid at hand to brewf 
bring fresh toast. Otherwise you 
yourself. The rest were already gor 


; 


OU 


The last breathings of the morni 
lay mauve over everything, softer 
brilliant, obvious colors of the gre 
the house, the lake. ; 
As she rounded the corner of th 
forest energetic male voices calling 
feminine voices applauding, floate 
the lawn. 5 
She arrived just in time for thee 
climax. Kerrigan was rushing t 
Selby playing back court. As 
proached near enough to estim 
shots Selby aimed a stinging driy 
the side lines in an effort to pat 
could have sworn that it was wid 
least a foot, but Kerrigan charged 
that surprising speed of his, swung 
fect form for a chopped volley, 
flicked it with the wood of his rael 
ball dribbled to the turf a yard out 
net posts. That evidently was set 
Selby the winner. As he tossed hi 
and started for the side lines he was 
in the pose of his shoulders, the g 
his eye—the Balkan king. Then 
Alice, sitting cross-legged on the la 
racket at her feet. x 
“‘Hello—I didn’t know you had 
your tennis,” he said. “Have to 
some mixed doubles later on.” _ 
“Well, the singles are out of 1 
tem—after yesterday—if you're g 
challenge me,”’ said Carruthers. — 
Alice had intended doing what s 
posed doing subtly, tactfully. But 
was as though something took 
her—perhaps the confident, 
girl whom Joe Selby had kn 
Springs twenty years ago—and § 
her, with her voice, “‘I’d like to take 
in singles myself.” 
There was a pause, in which sh 


Selby looked down on her, his boyi 
relieving the dominant setness of ! 


“Very well—at what handia) 
asked. 
“T shan’t ask for a handicap,” 84 
as meekly as she could. %, 
And now Thorpe laughed outrig 
this sporting circle no one need 
reminded that the best woman Pp. 
two classes below the best man pl 
so Nature has set the terms of stren 
speed. 
“Best two out of three?” § 
Alice, meekly, coolly. .* 
“Suppose you play one set eve 
then the jury will set the handicap 
rest?” put in Mrs. Carruthers. 
(Continued on Page 84) ; 
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‘The nerve-racking skid leaves its mark upon 
those who realize its menace. 
_ The insistent memory of the helpless slith- 
oy | ering towards a danger point often spoils all 
| future enjoyment of a motor car. 

The treachery of chainless tires defeats the 
best efforts of the most expert and careful driver 
to prevent skidding, or to bring a car to a sud- 
den stop, on wet pavements or muddy roads. 


Safety and confidence are yours by putting on 
WEED TIRE CHAINS at the first drop of rain 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Ixcorporaren 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


. In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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The Fesler — Style M-72 


LORSHEIM shoes are widely worn, 

not because of the good things said 
about them, but because we put into 
them the style men want and the qual- 
ity they expect at a price that is low 
for the value received. 


The Florsheim Shoe—$10 and $12 


Photograrhic Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times” on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 


Chicago 


Manufacturers 


New Ideas 
in Sterling Links 
‘Never before has it been possible 
to secure such smart links as the 
Krementz sterling enamel patterns 
now on display inthe better shops. 
Delicate shades of enamel con- 
trastingly” grouped produce rich 
effects, with designs in sufhcient 
variety to permit selection ac- 
cording to taste. The name 
“Krementz” stamped on the back — 
of each piece is your guarantee. - 
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B97 K $3.5 


le 2 941K 
959 K $3.50 pair KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK, N. J. ae 
Makers of the famous Krementz Collar Button | 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“That suits me,” said Alice. As though 
it were all settled she leaped to her feet, 
began unstrapping her racket case, strolled 
to the court. ‘‘Shall I toss?”’ she asked 
over her shoulder. ‘‘Smooth. I'll take 
this court.” 

Shewas quiteawarethatallthisamounted 
to playing unasked; and she found herself 
glorying in that. Somewhere within her 
burned a sense she had thought long dead 
but which these last three days of care and 
luxury had resurrected—the touch of pa- 
trician insolence, the self-sanction of a class 
that makes its own rules. 

“Pass me afew,” she said; and shut her 
mind to all reflections not pertinent to the 


ame. 

She had begun her lawn tennis in the 
days when it was mainly a sport of the rich. 
The game had ‘followed the course of her 
own life; it had gone down among the 
people. And she had kept it up—the single 
thing she carried with her, she sometimes 
thought, from one world to the other. In 
spring and autumn week-ends, in late- 
summer afternoons, it had been her relief 
from work. She played it at first on the 
humpy park courts, then on a public pay 
court in a vacant lot next to the apartment 
house where she boarded, finally at a mod- 
est tennis club on the Heights; and more 
often against men than women. But these 
were all dirt courts; not three times in the 
past year had she played on turf. That 
skimming drive which seemed just to loop 
over the net, and which was her best 
stroke, behaved whimsically. 

“Are you ready?”’ called Selby. 

““One or two more, please,’’ she replied; 
and fancied that she could see Thorpe’s ex- 
pression. 

Her next stroke skimmed the net, went 
true to the corner. ‘All right—play!” she 
called. 

Selby cut over a soft serve, which never- 
theless overshot the line for a fault. She 
lowered her racket. 

“Serve me as you would a man—or they 
can’t handicap us fairly,’’ she said. 

“Oh, very well,’ laughed Selby, and put 


- all his energy into a sweeping cut. 


It, too, was a fault, but it traveled like 
lightning. Alice, crouched at the back line, 
her eyes intent, registered mentally two 
factors in his game. He did not use that 
twist service which, coming off grass, is so 
whimsical and so disturbing to a clay-court 
player; and this service, fast as it was, 
bounded with retarded speed from the turf. 
As she changed courts and primed her 
racket for the next service she reflected that 
it was no more severe, really, than shots 
she handled every day from the hard clay 
surfaces at the club. But the grass still 
bothered her; the return went into the net. 
Twice more he served; each time she drove 
out. On the fourth rally she made her re- 
turn; it was soft; he sent it back with a 
whip and a sting, fair to the corner and out 
of her reach. 

“One love!”’ laughed Selby. “Shall we 
have our handicap | now?’ ; 

“No, thank you,” replied Alice, still with 
her tone of meekness; and put over a cut 
service measurably fast for a woman. 

Selby drove it to her backhand. He 
erred there; she was one of those players 
who are surer, though not so severe, on the 
backhand than on the natural side; more- 
over, she had a treacherous slice on that 
shot. Her return bounded erratically on 
the clutching turf; Selby netted his shot. 
But the next two drives were so strong that 
she made but weak returns, which he 
killed at the net. In trying for too much 
pace she double-faulted; and he killed the 
next service with a sharp drive to the cor- 
ner. Love two—and she had won only two 
points. She managed to get just two points 
out of the next game; but she did return 
all of his service shots. Three love, Selby 
leading. And the voice of Thorpe came 
across the court: 

“We'll handicap you at least fifteen, 
next set.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; she’s making me 
work!”’ said Joe Selby indulgently. 

Alice said nothing. Her features had 
sharpened insensibly; her hazel eyes 
blazed; between her half closed lids they 
became points of light. She served; this 
time with a reverse cut to Selby’s back- 
hand; and ran in—a maneuver, by all 
canons of the game, reckless to folly when 
a woman is playing a man. Selby, a little 
fazed by the unexpected bound of the ball, 
had returned weakly to the center of the 
court; Alice, going at full speed, killed with 
a cross-court chop. Still using the reverse 


him in. He just reached the ball, : . 
weakly across the net. Instead 0 


returns were abet oe the et, 
the lines, keeping him racing } 
forth. The game went to deuce, but 


sweeping smashes landed in cour 
possibility of return; the rest w 
Now the games were even—three 
match had settled down to a «& 
tween force and precision, betwe 
and skill, between dominant gy 
cleverness. Selby was chargi 
Alice was doing the unexpetelll 
puffing a little, too, what with raej 
the court for her corner shots, runr 
for her teasing lobs. The boyish smi 
worn during those first three gam 
he was winning, had vanished n 
Balkan-king expression was on 
and a black look of annoyane 
changed tactics again, and begar 
On the first two rallies her shots f 
then she got the range. The game 
deuce, to her vantage} she slip} 
game point with another unexpec 
to the net. 

“Three four, 
called Thorpe. 

The blackness was growing 
face as he turned to take service 
this moment Alice spoke with 
suddenness—the first unsports' 
of her twenty years at lawn tennii 

“What handicap will you given 
she asked on a slow, taunting ee 
whisked over a cut service that le 
inch inside the far corner of t 
Selby, expecting areverse bound, w 
on the wrong foot. He managed 
it, but merely turned the flight : 
wood of his racket. Instead of rett 
the back line he stood stock-still; 
explosive suddenness hurled his 
over the back net. 

“Damn this bat!”’ he bawled in 
voice. “‘Get me that English racke 
body !”’ 

Two attendants sprang to actiol 
waiting, stood with her racket dre 
her side, her tense expression stil 
face; though a slight sweetness al 
mouth might have indicated that 
struggling with a smile. She serve 
If Selby had rushed like a bull be 
charged now like a buffalo. H 
grunted as he swung a full-arm dri 
sent the ball into the back net. I 


Miss Bema 


and skill were gone; he was me 


out his rage on the innocent little s 
rubber, air and cotton. Alice, cool 
in every move, a woman turned 
machine, lobbed him set-ups fo 
after smash. He beat himself in th 
in the remaining game. The set ¥ 
six three. 

Deliberately as they changed co 
went around the net post oppo 
course. r 

“You're playing beyond yourse 
Beeman,” called Thorpe from 1 
lines. “Hadn't we better make a 
after all?” z 

Selby turned his black look on: 
under the umbrella. ‘ 

“Handicap — be — blowed —a 
some!” he said with an angry 
tween words. 

“Oh, Joe!” breathed Mrs. § 
her lord and master merely threw 
crushing glance. é 

That second set—it would be we 
to record. it in detail—was like : 
between one of Queen Elizabeth’s lig 
vels and one of King Philip’s hoa 
Only in this case the crew of the 
out of hand, fighting itself. Selby’ 
had gone all to pieces. After los 
straight games with his headless ru 
uncontrolled smashes, hé seemed : 
tarily to get a grip on himself ae 


service, partly on unreturnable 
when in the next game she te 
turns into the net with eccentric § 
brandished his racket and char; 
By the last two games he seemed w 
as much with his own rage as with 
footing into which she had drawn 
simply stood and watched her 


the corner, which gave her the set 
ye, and the match. 
smiling for the first time, walked to 


giving her the one thing needed to 
lor beautiful. Selby, walking wea- 
head hanging, seemed for amoment 
'yignore her. But he came forward; 
when he shook her hand he said 
and did not look up. 
urned to the group under the um- 
id was not surprised at a sense of a 
isis; of something awkward in the 
se caught Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers 
i ili Mrs. Selby 


ielby. ' 
|. were off your game, Joe,” said 


salby turned on him a little savagely; 
| black glance included Kerrigan. 


its regular magic the car slid for- 
‘Selby as he mounted into the ton- 
fade no gesture of invitation. The 
'f embarrassment settled on the 
iain. Alice, keeping a malicious 
‘felt friendliness in the eyes only of 
‘rutherses. Indeed Mrs. Carruthers 
to be keeping down some pleasant 
i which threatened at any moment 
vy up the corners of her mouth. 
broke the silence; back of his 
jesting tone Alice felt that she read 
insincerity. 
Ty, we might as well settle that dis- 
singles.” 

ink I’ll go up to the house for a tub, 
e minds,” said Alice. 
‘ne seemed to mind. Her back on 
‘up, she could smile now; but her 
ere hard. Presently as she strode 
winging her racket, they softened. 
3 thinking of his answer to Thorpe, 
sreluctant gallantry. 
heart’s still sound at any rate,’’ she 
herself. 


7 was coming up the stone steps be- 
‘the border of Italian evergreen 
‘as Alice, cool and fresh in white 
strolled out on the terrace. Evi- 
he had not taken the dip he prom- 
mself—that had been merely an 
to. get away—for his hair was still 
with the perspiration of his four 
ts. His eyes met hers with a curious 
ion. Was it surly? Then he came 
f seated himself on the stone coping 
»ed her where she stood. She read 
pression now. It was surly—the 
3s of a bad little boy who is going to 
ze. She found herself stifling, a 
cal laugh. 
isorry, Alice,’ he said, ‘‘I think I 
y temper—cut up a little rough— 
n exhibition of myself.” 
» herself looked a little shamefaced. 
‘as playing better than I could,” she 
‘and then, I was somewhat irritat- 
eliberately.”” 
liberately?”’ he asked. And Alice 
herself’ answering with a question 
fought the whole matter to a head. 
», how long is it since you have been 
at anything?” 
aten at anything?” he repeated; 
esurly look in his eyes gave place to 
r, and then to reflection. 
z00d while,’ he said finally, and as 
i reluctantly; “‘a good while.” 
n two surges of red seemed to start 
lis throat and his temples, to meet 
eheeks. He dropped his eyes. 
2 felt afterward that he could not 
one it if he had stood as he normally 
wering above her, with that bulk and 
> which had so allured and bedeviled 
hen she was a young girl at the 
s. But there he sat looking up at her 
ittle, naughty boy looks up at a 
mistress or at his mother. That ten- 
tronage for the childishness of man 
is an attribute to the divine mother- 
of woman— it rose up in her, seemed 
trol her and her words. 
’ she said, ‘‘I want to sketch your 
70u; you’ll see why before I finish. 
vere born with everything. Your 


such a stalwart, alive, bonny boy! 
yonder all us girls were crazy over 
s myself. That’s over long, long 

added hastily, ‘‘or I shouldn’t be 
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talking to you as I am now. You see life 
has changed me much more than it has you, 
Joe, and you're still bonny. You married 
the most beautiful woman in New York 
society. I’ve been watching her. She’s 
so beautiful that it makes me want to 
cry—and wonderful as a wife. You don’t 
half understand, I suppose, how smoothly 
this establishment runs. It takes a woman 
to see that, you know. 

“Then you came out into the world. 
Everything you wanted—luxuries and de- 
cent pleasures and success and affection and 
admiration—they all came without your 
turning your hand. I was thinking of your 
life and mine last night after I went to bed. 
You know what happened to my people— 
I don’t have to go over that. I could have 
been taken up by one of mother’s old friends 
and become a parasite until someone had 
the charity to marry me. But I went to 
work. I studied law on the few pennies we 
had left—and then at night school—until 
I got enough to do what I wanted to do. 
Now I’m head clerk in a law office, and 
I’m at least good enough for other firms to 
want to get me away. I don’t like to think 
of those early years. After that I was too 
busy to stop to think whether I was 
happy—so I must have been! And in the 
past year I’ve been very definitely happy. 
This sounds ridiculous—but I wondered if 
I hadn’t been the success of us two after 
all? Because, Joe, I don’t believe that 
since you left college—certainly not since 
your father left you the Selby works— 
you’ve ever been put up against a fair fight 
in anything. That’s why I played clean 
beyond myself to-day, if you want to know. 
I was showing you up—to yourself.” 

The blush had died out of Joe Selby’s 
cheeks by now; it was giving place to a 
pallor; but he still looked down at his feet. 

“You mean ” he began; and his 
cheeks went still more pale. 

“T’m talking strangely for a casual week- 
end guest,” said Alice. ‘‘However, I’m 
leaving this afternoon, and your world 
doesn’t touch mine any more. All the 
rules seem off in this game anyhow. I 
mean that young Mr. Kerrigan, for ex- 
ample, could beat me at tennis with a 
handicap of fifteen, and one hand tied.” 

The blush returned to Selby’s cheek. 

“There, that’s out,’’ said Alice, “‘and 
I’ve eliminated myself from the party, 
even if I weren’t going anyhow. Rightly— 
and I don’t care. I’ve gone too far not to 
say everything. There’s what I call the 
kingly temperament. I’ve seen it once or 
twice before. It comes from having every- 
thing until a man begins to expect every- 
thing as his right. When the people around 
him see that—well, the king must win; not 
only at foolish little games but at every- 
thing. They have to. It’s the only way to 
get along with him; they’re all dependent 
on him in one way or another, you know. 
Then comes the stage when his whole life 
is his pleasures. Then there’s a last stage.” 

She paused here and looked down at his 
face; she had been talking with her gaze 
over his head. He shifted his position un- 
easily, but made no move to speak or to 
meet her eyes. 

“Probably this is the hardest thing I 
have to say—but that doesn’t matter. 
Yesterday—when you beat Mr. Thorpe 
swimming—I saw your face. And the last 
stage was in it—cruelty. You're not cruel 
yet, Joe—but it will come.” 

She paused again, longer. Finally he 
looked up with eyes boyishly sheepish. 

“*Go on,” he said. ; 

“T will go on,” she replied. And then 
she added unaccountably, “‘Here’s where 
I lose a good job. Joe, you held a business 
conference last night. Did you determine 
to give up the Patterson works?” 

Now his glance stabbed her face. His 
expression of dominance flashed on for a 
second; and it was tinged with suspicion. 

“What do you know about the Patterson 
works?”’ he asked sharply. 

“‘T’ll come to that before I finish,’’ she 
said. ‘Your father worked out that by- 
product in overalls with his chemists and 
mechanics. He knew that it wouldn’t pay 
for some years, but that it could break even 
for a while, and then the demand would 
come and you’d have—another fortune per- 
haps. Of course the Patterson works 
haven’t been paying. It’s easy for an in- 
terested person to make a factory like that 
run behind when the owner does business 
at his country place or on his yacht. How 
long has it been since tt ; 

Here Selby stopped her momentarily 
with an outward gesture not of command or 
impatience but rather of appeal. But he 
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1 Champion Spark Plug 
Company is extensively 
equipped with Baker 
Vawter steel filing 
cabinets and machine 


bookkeeping supplies 


THERES a right way 


to do business; and 
its lots easier. We 
know that way and 
will be glad to tell 
you about it. | 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Service offices in 52 Cities - General offices Benton Harbor, Mich 
e 
Jn Canada ~ Copeland Chatterson Ltd... Brampton. Ontario 
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WHITE FROST 


THE REFRIGERATOR THAT SELLS ITSELF 


Sanitary —Beautiful—Economical 


b | ‘HIS is the refrigerator that is capturing 
all the sensible and model housewives 
of America. 


They like its absolute cleanliness and its 
many sanitary features. Its glistening pure 
white beauty appeals to every woman. And 
what is of the most importance these days 
—everyone is astonished at the very reason- 
able White Frost prices. 

From this illustration you can see the 
accessibility of the revolving food trays. 
This is another exclusive feature found on 
no other refrigerator. Every dish is always 
within reach. 


HOME PROBUCTS CORPORATION, 
ES 


As these trays are removable the White 
Frost refrigerator is the easiest refrigerator 
in the world to clean. 

As the design is round there are no square 
corners to gather dirt and breed germs. 

Certainly here is a refrigerator that is 
the ideal you have been waiting for. 

Built of galvanized steel, heavily coated 
with pure white enamel. 

See the White Frost dealer in your town 
today. 

If you do not know him write us for his 
name and address. Literature on request. 


850 Jackson Road, Jackson, Michigan 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. Troy, New York 


IDS get the idea that the roof, 
sides and ends of Milliken Build- 
ings must be of corrugated steel— 
you choose the enclosure. 


light frames. Special designs by our 
engineering department for special 
needs. 


Basis is the Milliken Standardized 
Interchangeable Truss Unit shown 
above. Length 10’; height 3’ 4”; 
weighs only 200 lbs.—easily han- 
dled by two men. Requires no spe- 
cial tools or skilled labor. Bolted, 
not riveted, allowing later alteration 
—even re-erection elsewhere—with- 
out loss. 


We are ready to furnish the struc- 
tural steel skeleton alone, leaving you 
free to use the covering most avail- 
able in your locality, or best suited to 
your climate or purposes. That often 
saves time, trouble and money, be- 
sides insuring complete satisfaction. 


Milliken Buildings can be fv-- 
nished in any type, for any purpose, 
of any length or width in 20-foot 
multiples. Clear spans up to 60 feet 
wide. Steel door, window and sky- 


No delays—shipment from stock. 
Quick to erect—average time ten 
days. Complete directions for 
erection. 


MILLIKEN BROTHERS MFG. CO., Inc. 
2014 Woolworth Building, New York City 


did not speak; only lifted his face and 
looked her level in the eye. 

“Joe,” she continued, “‘I don’t suppose 
it matters in the eternal scheme of things 
whether or not arich man gets richer. But 
do you know who the minority stockholders 
are? They’re those same mechanics and 
chemists who worked out the process with 
your father. They’ve been holding on— 
staying by the plant—some of them in the 
face of better offers—because it’s their one 
big chance. But that will go glimmering 
for your camp in Canada. You'll visit it 
once or twice, I suppose. And, Joe’’—her 
tone grew a little sharp—“‘ have you looked 
into the purchasers? Have you found 
who’s really behind those dummies?”’ 

Expression played across his face, broke 
into a look of full realization. 

“Ves,’’ she said quietly; “exactly. Now 
I'll tell you why I know—and why I’ve 
guessed what I don’t know. In private 
life I’m head clerk for your lawyers, Hard 
& Hard.” 

Here his expression stiffened; but she 
stopped speech with a gesture. 

“You were going to ask who sent me 
here,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Before heaven, this is 
all accidental. I took the whim to accept 
Mrs. Carruthers’ invitation before I real- 
ized their place was next to yours—and 
that we’d be coming over here. What a 
lawyer’s office doesn’t know about the 


PARAGRAPHS FROM THE 
PROVINCES 


(Continued from Page 16) 


In a controversy between a theorist and 
a practical man the theorist has the better 
of it; he may be so kind, so noble and 
forward-looking, while often the practical 
man must be brutal. 


I should be willing to enlist as a soldier 
to prevent a change in this country from 
a republic toa monarchy; but it is never- 
theless true that citizens of a republic must 
pay intelligent attention to their rights, or 
their rights will be ruthlessly violated. 


What we need is everybody to behave a 
little better; reform in a few spots won’t 
help much. 


I am often astonished at the number of 
clever people now living; probably we 
have twenty to one, as compared with a 
hundred years ago. And as we know better, 
we should do better. 


The majority is seldom fair in its meth- 
ods; usually it takes more than is coming 
te it, and is finally compelled to give it 

ack. 


The people laugh at many things in 
private, laughter at them in public being 
prohibited. 


For many years the bulk of men have 
been brothers-in-law to the church, and let 
their wives manage the family spiritual 
affairs. Now the men are turning their 
patriotism over to the newspapers and 
statesmen. 


The champion heavyweight who can 
whip any other man cannot entirely get 
rid of aswagger. Rich men, popular actors 
and authors, and the particularly gifted 
and handsome, hate to have the people 
paw over them. How much more must 
kings and presidents dislike it! 


\ People seem to be content with bad 
government so long as it is democratic. 


A recent commission in the course of its 
investigations found a man with a wife and 
three children who was saving money on 


eight hundred dollars a year. I wish to ~ 
enter a prediction: That man will finally 


amount to something. 


If you wish to be good, God be with you. 
But the first principle in accomplishing 
real good is to do it quietly, and not push 
others around or force them by means of 
threats to perform tasks they do not be- 
lieve are necessary. 


My pet abomination is the man who 
claims to take a deeper view of life, and 
see the meaning of things more clearly 
than the rest of us. The big talk about 
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affairs of its star client isn’t worth ky 
I’m doing this on my own. It isn’t} 
the game either. That’s why I’ll be 
up the job when I go back. I don’t) 
worry; I have plenty of other place 
Besides, next winter I shall probab 
You’ve twice passed my desk in th 
and Mr. Thorpe a dozen times. 
business woman in her party clothe 
guised; men never recognize her, 
experience.” 

She dropped her shoulders as tho 
lieved of a burden. 

“‘T shall be indisposed at luncheo 
Good-by,”’ she said, and turned and 
away. 

She had reached the door befe 
voice of Selby came, low and 
“* Alice!”” 

She turned. 

“T don’t believe,’ said Selby 
“that it will be necessary to leave ] 
Hard—on account of me.” 

“Thank you, Joe,” she replied, “| 
a matter of my private honor.” A 
was gone. 

Selby’s valet had been waiting 
foot of the terrace, a respectful dista) 
of earshot. 

“Watkins!” called his master 
above. “Find Mr. Thorpe and Mr, 
gan. Tell them I want to see them 
library—at once!” 


little propositions is the dread of ey 
compelled to associate much wil 
people. : 


I read in the papers recently of 
able to do more work on a linotyp 
any other employe of printing office 
possibly three exceptions. Probab 
boy is ‘already earning ten dollars 
He is only sixteen years old, but the 
ciated Press has found him, and is] 
for you. 


A stream of talk pours in one e 
out the other, but you must conside 
risk missing something of value. 
whale strains a lot of worthless sea 
for its food, but it is fed. 


There never was a man who ca 
make fun of a worthy woman. Th 
talk about good women among r 
praise. 


Business has become so strenu! 
modern times that every day 4a 
engages in a prize fight for the char 
ship. Win or lose, he must stand p 
ment; if he wins, a search at once 
for a man strong enough to poun 
into insensibility. I never worsted | 
ponent that another did not pre 
take his place; and people were ‘ 
hoping I would get a blow that wou 
me out. 


If I have a call to make at a big 
ness establishment I should rather 
the head of the house than the porte 
head man will be more polite tha 
porter. And you can’t find in all thi 
country a porter who is a better mar 
ing everything into consideration, th 
head of the house for which he “| 


There is prejudice against a certai 
of men because they do not take advi 
of industry, education and_ thrift; 
ever greater prejudice against anothe 
because they do take advantage of 
things. Public sentiment does not 
be consistent. ; 


A sensational preacher in New 
trying to prove that a business mal 
be honest and succeed. The truth 
course, a business man cannot succet 
less he is honest. 7 

In my time I have known hundr 
capable business men to fail because 
were naturally tricky, and could not 
come the disposition. On the other 
I have known thousands of men of 
ability to succeed because they. estab 
a reputation for reliability. 4 


So long as people have money flz 
will be handed out with the chan 
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The list of cars and 
trucks using Prest-O-Lite 
Batteries as standard 
equipment grows apace. 
For instance, in 


1916 


Six makes of cars and 
trucks chose Prest-O-Lite 


1917 
Twenty-two chose Prest- 
O-Lite 

1920 
Forty-three chose Prest- 


'- O-Lite 


1921 


(to July 1st) 
Sixty-eight chose Prest- 
O-Lite. ‘‘Watch it grow”’ 


Eighth and Brannan Sts., San Francisco, Cal. In Canada: 
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The battery that is 
more than “Good Enough” 


HEN Prest-O-Lite entered the car-equipment field, all 

automobile manufacturers were using other makes of 
storage batteries as original equipment. And they were 
good batteries. 

To displace these batteries, Prest-O-Lite had to demon- 
strate not merely a better battery, but a battery and service 
such a lot better that its superiority justified replacing the 
other makes. 

Manufacturers were naturally reluctant to change such a 
vital unit of their car. This preference for Prest-O-Lite is 
tremendously significant to you as a car owner. 

The Prest-O-Lite Battery uses less than one four-hun- 
dredth of its power-reserve for a single start—and the gen- 
erator quickly replaces that. 

You naturally think of this high-grade, high-powered 
battery as high-priced. The prices which our nearest Service 
Station will quote you will correct any such impression. 

Prove this today. Ask also about the definite guarantee 
whose letter and spirit say, unequivocally, that you, the car 
owner, Must Be Pleased! 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


for men of Prest-O-Lite calibre, 
and operate Service Stations. 


STORAGE BATTERY 


We still have a few attractive propositions 
to own 
Write us. 
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Theft Insurance 


Cost 15% 
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Thieves took his 


He a been walking a 
whole hot ‘month — must ‘wait 


Se 
i Theft Proof || 


el Nay 


HARD for thieves—EASY for 


“users. Locks or unlocks by just § 
‘No dirt, grease, 

fumbling, bother. Right under § 
So easy to use that 9 


turning key. 


he wheel. 
wner ‘‘doesn’t take a chance.” 


Incomparable in Protection, 
‘ Convenience, Service 


: Installed i in 20 minutes 
No change in construction 
Locks front wheels rigid 
/. Prevents steering, towing : 
Complies with all local grdiandes 
Approved by Underwriter Labs. 
Guaranteed for life of car : 


Insist on Simplex 


Your dealer has or can quickly 
_ get from Simplex distributor. 


- Send dealer’s name with price and 
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ive name, model and year of car. 


DISTRIBUTORS. EVERY WHERE 


Simplex Corporation 
2214 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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THE MAKING OF Al PATRIOT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


as an Spe or a friend—a most distinct 
personality. He was handsomer than he 
had ever been. 

For six years he cleared and planned and 
built and sowed, and at length he could 
look out over an increasing sea of timothy 
and alfalfa, over paneled fences, just and 
well proportioned, over shimmering irriga- 
tion ditches and running laterals. To his 
original one hundred and sixty acres he had 
added in various ways many more, so that 
his holdings were large for a frontier coun- 
try, and at the point where the bickering 
little stream ran into the river he had built 
his shining house of logs. Surely the Lord 
had been good to him and he could say, 
“The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 
And he did say it—silently; having the 
ironic lips and the simple heart of his race. 
Every winter he had gone to California for 
a month to see his mother and father, but 
this winter he felt that he could afford a 
longer holiday; that he could go back to 
Baltimore and taste again the ten-year- 
forgotten fleshpots of that kindly city. 

It was a very light-hearted and eager- 
to-be-amused David, therefore, that five 
weeks later got off the train at the Union 
Station. At four o’clock that same after- 
noon he came across Antoinette. 

She was sitting by herself in the bow 
window of a country club, half turned 
away, her chin in her hand, staring out at 
the twilight verdure of a golf course not yet 
seared by the frost. In front of her was a 
little table with used tea things upon it. 
When David stooped over her she started 
as if a ghost had spoken, and slowly turned 
her head. They looked at each other with 
the appraising eyes of long absence. She had 
not changed much; her face had achieved 
more mobility, more humor; but her hair 
was still a luminous shadow and her eyes 
were equally big and her lips were still as 
red as he had remembered them. 

“Were you going to look me up right 
away or was this purely accidental?” 

“Do you think I’d interest you? I’m— 
I’ve been away so long. I’m feeling rather 
ae you know.” 

She looked at him searchingly in the 
gathering darkness, 

“You’re not much cleverer than you 
used to be, are you?” she sighed. 

She took him home in her car. 

“Why aren’t you married?” he asked. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told 
you,” she retorted with a little edge to her 
voice 

In ‘April, David made plans to go West 
again. A night or two before he left he 
dined with Antoinette at her place in the 
Green Spring Valley. After dinner they sat 
before a log fire in the library. 

“‘Tt’s rather like ten years ago, isn’t it?” 
said David. 

“No,” said Antoinette decisively; ‘‘at 
least it’s not going to be.’”’ She leaned over 
and seized his hand. “‘Oh, David, David!”’ 
she said. “Stupid David! Why don’t you 
tell me you love me? You do, don’t you?” 

He was startled by the swiftness with 
which his unaccustomed arms took a 
woman into them. 

“But,” he stammered, ‘‘I—I can’t ask 
you to go West; and I’d—I’d die here.” 

She laughed without looking up. ‘I’ve 
always wanted to go West,”’ she said; ‘‘but 
I’ve never been grown up enough until now 
to tell you so. And, oh, my dear, only a 
fool woman marries a man for his resi- 
dence.” 

It occurred to David afterwards, when 
he got back to his ranch, that it was this 
which had been lacking to make full his 
cup of happiness. He realized now what it 
had been in the past that had troubled 
secretly even his most contented moments. 
In the growing length of the June twilights 
he sat upon his porch with Antoinette and 
thought about her. He wondered if there 
had ever been a woman just like her. He 
doubted it—by day so golden; by night 
kindly as a silver dream. 

Their second ride together he took her to 
the most secret place of his heart—the most 
secret, that is, until she had come to make 
one even more secret—two little lakes set 
among the foothills. He had never taken 
anyone there before; he was as jealous of 
this sanctuary as aman is of his glimpses of 
eternity. He was even a trifle afraid lest 
Antoinette should find possibly not quite 
such a crescendo of beauty as he had him- 
self. Not that he doubted her, but it was 


more than one could expect that in every- 
thing he and she should see completely eye 
to eye. You crossed an open sagebrush 
cattle range and came to the amber shad- 
ows of the forest, and went up along a 
height of land, through the aisles of the 
pines, and through mountain meadows 
knee-deep in grass and, later on, purple with 
lupine, until suddenly you came out on a 
small plateau and looked down upon the 
still sapphire of a lake, in which a single 
snow peak reflected itself. But this was not 
all, for a hundred yards to the right, invis- 
ible through the encircling trees, was an- 
other lake even more lovely and remote. 

“‘T knew you would feel the way I did,” 
said David after a while contentedly. He 
got off his horse and walked over to An- 
toinette. “‘You’re just right. I’m glad you 
said nothing; I was watching your eyes.” 

She leaned over and stroked his hair. 

“By thunder, I’m a lucky man!” said 
David, burying his head on her knee. 

After a while he looked up. “It’s hard to 
tell.you,”’ he said, ‘‘just what these lakes 
mean to me. I always come here when I’m 
lonely or dissatisfied or discouraged. They 
seem somehow to be God having his own 
way, unhampered by either Nature or man. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” said Antoinette gently; ‘‘I under- 
stand.” 

They rode home through the twilight, 
richly quiet with a contentment deeper than 
the source of ecstasy. 

Shortly after this Mr. Steffens made his 
first appearance. Mr. Steffens wasa meager, 
dry man, with a cold eye and an uneasy, 
ingratiating smile, rather like a soiled folded 
newspaper upon which has been scribbled 
anumber of unintelligible business symbols. 
He got out of asmall car, accompanied by 
a younger man who carried a surveyor’s 
tripod. 

“Could you put us up for a week or so?”’ 
he inquired. 

David had the ready hospitality of the 
West. ‘‘Certainly!’”’ He asked no ques- 
tions, but Mr. Steffens volunteered in- 
formation. 

“T’m field manager for J. S. Lord & Co.,”’ 
he announced in his crackling voice; ‘‘and 
this is Mr. Kronkheit, one of their civil 
engineers. J. S. and a party will be along 
inaday orso. Could you put them up too?”’ 

“Certainly!” repeated David with equal 
readiness, 

Nor was he aware of the purpose of the 
pilgrimage until four days later. Then, 
when his sickened and unwilling mind had 
been convinced, he walked in upon Lord 
and his five immediate companions, and 
Steffens and Kronkheit, as they were bask- 
ing after dinner before his ample fireplace. 

“Gentlemen ” he began. 

Lord turned his large, clean-shaved, 
small-eyed face in the direction of the 
voice and allowed his bowed pursy lips to 
part in the smile with which he patronized 
all those who were not what he called his 
business equals. 

“Well, Mr. Alyward?”’ 

David strode over to the fireplace and 
stood with his back to it, so that he could 
encompass the entire group with his eyes. 

“T’m not going to talk sentiment to 
you,” he said, ‘‘because you wouldn’t 
understand what sentiment was; I’m not 
going to mention the fact that this ranch 
represents my sweat and my blood and my 
dreams—you might laugh at me; I’m 
merely going to talk common sense. You 
propose to dam Moon and Cougar Lakes 
for the purpose of watering the ten thou- 
sand or so acres of cattle range north of 
here, upon which I now run my stock. Any 
overflow water you will take down the river 
to the project you already have in opera- 
tion a hundred miles south of here. To do 
this you will not only utterly and forever 
ruin the two lakes in question but you will 
take away the source of my livelihood. 
Good! But you know and I know that for 
all this destruction you’ll get in return not 
one hundred acres of land worth farming. 
However, you are practical business men 
and have a plan in view. Certainly! You’ll 
sell this land—the water rights, I mean— 
to other men, who know no more about 
farming than my wife; to mechanics and 
immigrants who have saved up the wages 
of a lifetime so that they might end their 
days on a little place of their own. You'll 
lie to them, in other words; you'll lie to 
them about the most fundamental thing 
there is next to a man’s family, and that is 
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his vision of a home. You'll get them out 
here—run them in by night if necessary— 
and when, after a year or so, they know 
you’ve lied and all their savings have been 
spent in first payments, you'll get the land 
back and repeat the process; until at 
length, the vicious circle complete, you’ll 
sell back to me and the other cattlemen at 
a fancy price the ruined range that was 
once ours for the asking. Meanwhile, your 
wives can’t understand why the price of 
meat is high. You’ve got a rotten scheme, 
and you know it. It’s men like you who 
have spoiled the reputation of the West. 
It’s men like you who hurt all the necessary 
and far-visioned irrigation schemes that 
real men want to put into operation.’’ He 
spread out his arms. “I’m too much of a 
farmer,” he said, “‘to stand in the way of de- 
cent development; but with thousands of 
acres of real land only needing water; with 
Western farmers needing all the money 
and moral support they can get; with the 
East scarred with abandoned farms only 
needing intelligent farming yi 

He interrupted himself. ‘‘Of course,’’ he 
continued, “it has never occurred to you 
that you aren’t even farsighted business 
men. At its lowest valuation beauty is as 
negotiable as a bond. Ask Switzerland or 
Canada. A few years from now, if they’re 
left alone, thousands of people will be pay- 
ing money to see these lakes. There isn’t 
a ruined loveliness in the United States that 
doesn’t represent a business error; there 
isn’t a lake turned into a mud puddle 
where the dam couldn’t have been put 
farther down, where it would have caused 
no harm. But that would cost more money, 
and so long as you can make a greasy dollar 
or two, or get the Government to give you 
something for nothing, what do you care? 
You’re fools, gentlemen, and dishonest ones 
at that. Meanwhile, I won’t argue with you 
further. You’re my guests. Make your- 
selves at home. You mustn’t mind, how- 
ever, if you don’t see much of me. If I 
want to consort with gamblers I’ll choose 
tin horns; they at least give their victims a 
chance.” 

He turned on his heel and left the room. 

Subsequently he was rather inclined to 
laugh at this outburst on his part. Think- 
ing it over he remembered that he had 
lived for ten years now in an atmosphere of 
wildcat irrigation schemes; he knew the 
virulence of gossip concerning them; the 
solemn inspection of engineer and pro- 
moter that usually in the end amounted to 
nothing; the almost invariable petering 
out. This project would go the way of 
others. It was so manifestly absurd that 
even Lord eventually would see the ab- 
surdity. He filed a letter of protest with his 
senator and for the time being let the con- 
troversy rest where it was. Before long he 
and all like him were to find themselves 
occupied with sterner matters: That April 
America entered the war. 

Word came up the valley on the melting 
snows; grimly jubilant, overladen with 
rumor. ‘Well, we’re in! We’re in!” “I 
voted for him last fall because he’d kept us 
out, but if he saysso I’m with him!”’ Only 
here and there, on scattered ranches, a few 
Civil War veterans shook their heads like 
aged brooding eagles. They knew what all 
this meant; they had heard before the 
flapping of this black-winged thing. 

It was a day in June that decided David; 
a day in June and an afternoon spent by 
his lakes. Heretofore he had been troubled, 
but he had put his doubts behind him. For 
a while at least this affair was not vitally 
his. He was thirty-four, he had a wife, he 
was head of a necessary business that just 
then, more than ever, needed his direction. 
Moreover, he had never had an opportu- 
nity, as had most men of his age, of going to 
a preliminary training camp. There were 
thousands of young unhampered recruits; 
conscription had entirely changed the em- 
phasis. 

But then, as I say, there came that day 
in June; a warm day, and an afternoon 
tender and thoughtful and intimate. 

David lay in the grass upon the little 
plateau. There was no sound except the 
soft cropping of his horse near by and 
the faint rustling of the wind. Below him the 
valley lay shimmering in its early summer 
greenness. Suddenly David got to his feet 
and threw back his head and stared at the 
mountains. There had come up the valley 
to him the scent of fields and of river trees 
and the drowsy odor of pines, and a vision 
of the ranch that he had carved from the 
wilderness with his own hands had assailed 
him. There was not the slightest chance 
that an enemy foot would ever trample 
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these acres, but he understood clearly now 
for the first time how many other men in 
the world there must be who felt as he did 
and whose hearts even then were being 
blurred with the agony of brute intrusion. 
Two things were beyond all possibility of 
bearing—that, helpless, you should see in- 
sulted the woman you loved; that, unable 
to resist, you should have in your home a 
guest who came by force. 

David stood immovable for perhaps an 
hour. The long shadows began to creep 
across the waters of the lake and fill the 
hollows of the hills with mystery. Finally 
he got on his horse and rode back to his 
ranch. The next day he enlisted in the in- 
fantry company that was waiting to be 
joined up with its regiment. 

David did not like war; he liked it even 
less than most of his companions. He lost 
his own division and regretted the kindly 
if not altogether military Western officers, 
who were replaced by indurate crop-headed 
youths. He never quite got over the idea 
that he was a bad Boy Scout being trained 
to kill other Boy Scouts. Drilling seemed 
a ludicrous occupation for grown-up men. 
He was constantly surprised at the serious- 
ness with which gray-headed colonels and 
generals took their tasks. He rather ex- 
pected the whole encampment to burst 
into shouts of simultaneous understanding 
laughter at some crucial moment. But the 
American, save for the enlisted man—over- 
amused and underunderstood—seemed to 
have lost his national sense of humor, which 
never had existed, anyhow, once you got 
away from the cow-puncher and the 
mechanic. This apparently was not so with 
the French or the English. 

Even when he got to France, David 
wasn’t much better pleased, although, being 
an efficient soldier, he was now a sergeant 
and later on got his commission. At the 
front, where he found himself in a month 
or so, his sense of a sardonic interlude, if 
anything, increased. This sort of thing was 
no treat to a man who had had to shoot for 
his food for years and who spent most of 
his life out of doors. It was only by a con- 
scious effort—except, of course, during the 
actual fighting, and then you became really 
angry—that he kept his mood up to battle 
pitch. 

But even when he had accomplished his 
purpose his desire was not so much to kill 
some receding-foreheaded German private 
as to step upon, with one splendid final 
crunch, the emperors and the politicians 
who had madesuch horror possible. Squash! 
Like killing beetles! 

And yet, ranged with this intuition of un- 
reality, went a very somber hidden passion; 
the bitterness of the peaceable man who 
finds his quiet disturbed by some incarna- 
dine murderous buffoon; the cold inten- 
tion of the democrat who, having all his 
life trained himself in exactly the opposite 
direction, wishing for nothing so little in 
the world, suddenly finds himself a soldier. 
And with him always, as the foundation of 
his hold on life and of his willingness to die, 
went, of course, the initial impulse that had 
brought him where he was—the thought of 
a valley and of a ranch and of a warm day 
in June. 

This matter of patriotism was a queer 
thing. David turned it over in his mind 
and was amused at what he found there. 
He was completely provincial. Honestly— 
if you told yourself the truth—you weren’t 
so greatly concerned about the rest of the 
country, were you? Washington was differ- 
ent; that was a focus, a symbol, an idea in 
stone and mortar; but the possible fate of 
New York caused him no sleeplessness; and 
as for Philadelphia, the Germans could 
have it, if they removed it painlessly, with 
all the inhabitants out of it, and cleaned it 
up a little—added a beer garden or two. It 
was only when he thought of his own par- 
ticular corner of the world that his heart 
tightened as if a fiddle string had been 
drawn tight. 

What was it that Kipling had said? Oh, 
yes! 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


Well, that was true! There was no use 
talking to the average man about altruism, 
or making the world safe for democracy, or 
so on; he was interested in facts, not 
phrases; the fact that he lived in a certain 
street, loved a certain woman, dwelt in a 
certain house. Men fought for Sussex or 
New Hampshire, for London or New York. 
David was sorry for the Americans—and 
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Paint Your Car 
Murphy 


Colored wheels will 
make her sparkle! 


Home painting your car with Murphy Da- 
cote doesn’t mean that you are tied down to 
one color for the whole job—unless you prefer 
that kind of a finish. With Da-cote you can 
go as far as you like—a choice of black and 
white and ten popular colors. 


But regardless of your color choice, you’ll 
be surprised how easy it is to rejuvenate your 
car with Da-cote. A million men have done it 
overnight by this process: 

First give her a good washing. Scrub off 
every bit of dirt. Let her dry. Then take a 
soft varnish brush and flow on your Da-cote. 
Two hours of fascinating fun! Next morning 
a new car! Da-cote means—“A coat today— 
dry tomorrow.” 


You won’t get a professionally perfect job, 
of course—unless you have professional skill— 
but you will get a job that will make you con- 
sider yourself a gifted amateur! 


The wonderful thing about this scientific 
enamel is the way it makes up for your lack 
of brush skill. It flows on like rich, thick cream. 
Brush marks and laps run together as you paint, 
leaving a finish smooth and hard as glass. 


Try it next Saturday. There’s a coupon 
below to help you get started. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, 
Canadian Associate 


CUOCOCEROHCCCOUEHAUCEENEORSHRUSE SOUP ERASER SSE RESESHESUUSSREOU SOREN ERESEE neneeee 


Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Kindly send me Da-cote Color Card and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address 


Csrosserr SHOES are not 
the highest in price, but 
you will find it hard to 
get shoes that look better 
or wear longer. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 
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ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 


Gives ease and com- 
fort to feet that are 
tender and sore. 

If shoes pinch or 
corns and bunions 
ache this Antiseptic, 
Healing Powder will 
give quick relief. 
Shake it in your 

}| Shoes, Sprinkle it in 
the Foot-bath. 

Sold everywhere. 


Billions Are Totaled 
With Esterbrooks 


Throughout the world of 
accounting, no pen is 
more popular than this 
Esterbrook No. 14 Bank 
pen, with a fine clear 
stroke that needs so little 
blotting, holds enough 
ink for many columns, 
writes finely and lasts 
long in daily service. 

Esterbrooks—the twelve 
most popular pens in the 
world—are. built on the 


| 


experience of sixty odd 


years of service. They 
meet the writing needs 
of a world of users. 
Choose from the dealer's dis- 
play case. Then order by 
number for safety’s sake. And 
buy by the box—it will pay 
you. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 
CanadianAgents: Brown Bros., Ltd, 
Toronto, Canada 


versal Paint 


The BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 
Boston - Cleveland ~- New York 


The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 
tion. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
enough. They come again and again 
for more. Easy to make. I furnish 
_ everything. Raw materials plen- 


tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous. 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, vil- 
lages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging throngs 
at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, bak- 
eries, druggists, and soon. Possibilities unlimited! Need 
no experience. Little capital starts you on road to phenom- 
enal earnings. Ira Shook, of Flint, did $375.75 in one day. 
He says in letter dated March 1, 1921: ‘‘Started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00all madefrom Crispettes.”’ 
Others have amazing records: Kellog writes: ‘$700.00 
ahead in first two weeks.” Erwin’s boy makes $35.00 to 
$50.00 every Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports $600.00 
business in one day, and soon. There ismoney—lots of 
it—in Crispettes, 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received 
during this year tell of wonderful successes. You can suc- 
ceed, too. Start is all you need. I'll gladly help you. Fur- 
nisheverything—complete outfit, materials, secret formula, 
full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for illustrated 
book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains most successful 
methods. Givesallinformationneeded. It’s free. Writenow! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
856 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


that was the most of them—whose restless- 
ness had made them only partially amen- 
able to this essential compulsion; who saw 
in their land only a source of profit, not a 
source of tenderness. Men should be like 
trees, deep-rooted. Seeing something of the 
British later on, he recognized how deeply 
the love of place permeated their national 
consciousness; how it had molded their 
history; made them, despite stupidity, 
unconquerable. A little church some- 
where, showing above hedges; a field; a 
cliff; a tranquil sun-shot river; an old 
room; lawns with elm trees taking the 
breeze. He was glad that he had had Prince- 
ton in his youth and Wyoming in his 
present. 

He was wounded in the September fight- 
ing, badly, and was sent back to a hospital, 
from which he did not sail for the United 
States for many months after the armistice. 
Once back, he was held at another hospital, 
near New York, where Antoinette joined 
him, while his battered arm was being 
treated. 

So it was not until late August of the fol- 
lowing summer that he set foot once more 
upon a westbound train. 

““Hverything all right out there?”’ he 
asked Antoinette. He had asked her that a 
couple of hundred times before. 

“Quite all right.” 

He grinned. “‘O good Lord! To get 
into an old flannel shirt again and a pair of 
chaps! The first ride we take we'll ride up 
to the lakes. I need them.” 

“Yes,” said Antoinette, and caught her 
breath. 

He could not understand later on why 
she was so uneager for the expedition, or 
why, when they finally set forth, she in- 
sisted upon taking, not the old trail, but a 
new way straight through the timber. As 
they were leaving the ranch gates Steffens 
came up the road in a dusty car. 

“T would like to stay with you two o 
three days,’’ he said. 

“‘Sure!”’ agreed David, with the warmth 
of the returned wanderer towards anything 
he had known before. 

*“You must have had a wonderfully in- 
teresting experience.” 

David’s lips twisted slightly. ‘Splen- 
did!” he retorted. ‘‘Perfectly splendid! 
Only I didn’t get quite as much time for 
the art galleries as usual. 

‘‘He’s not such a bad fellow,” he said as 
he rode on. 

He and Antoinette came'to the height of 
land about mid-afternoon. She had been 
unusually silent. David was a trifle hurt. 
He raised his head from a contemplation of 
his horse’s mane, 

“What’s that smell of mud?” he asked 
suddenly. » 

“T don’t know,” said Antoinette. 

A few yards farther on they came out of 


‘the forest on the plateau which looked 


down upon the larger of the lakes. David 
reined in his horse. 

Bue ” he began. ‘But ——” 

Then he slid from his saddle and, up- 
right beside his horse, stared. 

From the mud flats surrounding the lake, 
where what had been stately timber was 
now the desolation of standing death, a 
heron, gray as the trunks of the destroyed 
trees, rose somberly on creaking wings. 

David heard Antoinette erying beside 
him. ‘Oh,’’ she sobbed, “I couldn’t tell 
you! I tried to write you, but I couldn’t.” 

“That’s all right,’’ he said calmly. The 
back of his neck was cold with a curious 
little wind that stirred the short hairs. He 
remounted and touched his horse with his 
spurs. “Let’s hurry,” he suggested. 

At the ranch he took off his saddle and 
bridle deliberately and slipped his chaps 
from his legs with precise slowness; then 
he went up to the house. Steffens was read- 
ing a newspaper in the sitting room. 


‘office?’ said David gently. 


Alugus 


“Would you mind coming 


Once there, he turned the key ii 
“‘Have a smoke, Steffens?” he ag 
“No, thanks.” 
“Well, I'll roll myself one if 
mind. Take a chair.’”’ He sat on: 
of a desk and smiled down ath 
“Sort of put one over on me, didi 
he asked. 
Steffens grinned uneasily. “‘You 
er—the lakes?” : 
“Yes. I congratulate you on g 
much done in wartime.” 
“That? Oh, that’s only a ten 
dam. Still, we did get a lot accon 
We hope to get really started nextsu 
“T only wish,’’ said David thou 
and as if he was talking to him: 
hadn’t done it just when I was a 
raised his head. ‘“‘What’s the 
fens?”’ he asked. “‘ Think it a good 
scheme?” 
Steffens was on his own ground, 
that the war is over,’ he sz 
“‘there’ll be a rush back to the lan 
“Any kind of land?” } 
Steffens was not quiteso assured 
every man’s own lookout,”’ he said 
not running an orphanage.” 
“No,” said David, ‘‘you’re 
dare say you realize that every near 
water project eventually hurts e 
cent one, don’t you?” q 
“T’m not a statesman,” said 
coldly. 
“No; that’s right too. But we 
big country and in order to run it 
everybody has to think a little bito 
body else. You’re not a philanthro 
you're not a statesman. What 
Steffens?” 
““Well—er ——”’ Into Steffens’ ¢ 
eyes was beginning to creep the | 
fear of the man who believes he is 
in what had seemed an ordi 
maniacal tendencies. ‘‘I’m—er 
business man,” he added hastily 
‘Oh, are you?” said David with 
ested smile. “‘Then, let me tell yo 
thing for your own benefit; if youare 
a rotten one, for dirty business is k 
ness, and all good business men 
He suddenly became sober again. 
never mind!” he said gravely 
old are you, Steffens? Thirty-thre 
“Thirty-four.” 
“Married?” 
“oe Nos 
““You didn’t go to the war, di 
“Well, I was busy, you see; 
“Yes, I see,’ David interru 
“And you’ve never hurt yo 
much, have you—that is, you’v 
a comparatively dangerous lif 
being a cow-puncher, or a mine 
dier, or anything like that? No, I 
not.”” He suddenly got down from: 
““Well, then, Steffens,”’ he said, “I 
to make up to you for all you ha 
Take off your coat!” 
Twenty minutes later Davi 
of the room and found Antoine 
wide-eyed against the separatin 
‘*There’s a man in there,’’ he 
“‘who needs hot water.” 
‘““Oh, what have you done?” 
“What have you done?”’ 
“Nothing!”’ David laughed 
“T’ve just sold my ranch to M 
syndicate. He knows that, if the 
buy it at my figure I’ll follow 
the world and thrash him every 
catch up to him, even if he has th 
police force of New York for prot 
He reached over and grasped h 
steadily. ‘I’m going East,” h 
going East. I’m not going e 
own a foot of land for a man to 
my heart in. I’m going to be] 
Americans.”’ a. 
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Vlistakes Some People 
in Comparing Motor Cars 


mxT WEEK—SECOND 


How to avoid them. What to look 
for. Twelve vital testsusedin Second 
Annual Marmon Demonstration 
Week. What they reveal. How they 
afford fundamental comparisons. 


HERE is an added and accepted stand- 
ard of judging automobiles. It gives the 
Jayman the same comparative data always 
insisted upon by automotive engineers when 


they judge cars. 


[n Tests 1 and 12 the effect of the 


ipring construction is vital. Observe 
the superiorities of Marmon design. 


This standard of comparison goes beyond 


: mere specifications. It goes beyond mere 
appearances. Beyond price. Even beyond 
| reputation. 


Usually specifica- 
tions, appearance, price 
and reputation are ob- 
vious. And men have 
come to accept these 
factors as deciding is- 
sues. But it is a mistake 
to limit one’s decision 
to these considerations 
alone. 


AN N URAL: 
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whoseek to know facts. 
On it are listed the 12 
vital tests of perform- 
ance. Each is basic. Yet 
allare the identical tests 
used by the foremost 
automotive experts, 


On this Score Card 
are spaces for compar- 
ing four cars. You can record what each one 
does—its virtues as well as its limitations. 
Then you can easily cast up a balance and 
decide which car meets your needs. 


Out of the Maze 


There is nothing complicated—nothing 
difficult. You can even put the several cars 
through these tests yourself and arrive at 
your own private conclusion. 


In Test 11 we observe struc- 
tural practices and give cars 
a rigidity test. Note width 
of Marmon frame. 


We rest our case with you on the results 
of a Score-Card demonstration. Compare 
the Marmon 34, item by item, with other 
cars you may be favoring. 


You know; the Marmon 34 as a car of 


W HOEK O'R 


Teele tk 


FALR«~ PLAY 


MARMON 34 


These factors alone give the Marmon 34 
precedence in the considerations of many 
people. 

But now you can know all. Nothing 
need be surmised. You can make direé¢t 
and effective comparisons between the 
Marmon 34 and other cars seeking to be 
ranked with it. > 


No man need buy blindly nor upon faith 
alone. You save yourself from bewilderment 
by making these simple tests and knowing 
exactly what your money can bring. 

During the past year hundreds of men have 
made these 12 vital tests and have satisfied 
themselves before buying. This is a way of 
avoiding disappoint- 
ment. 


Our Invitation 


W hile Demonstra- 
tion Week is primarily 


to include a Marmon 34 
in comparison, we glad- 


Test 7 includes a comparison as to 
ease of control while driving at dif- 
ferent speeds. Here is a distiné 


Advanced Engineering. You know its beauty 
and Stabilized Design. You know its 1922 
price of $3985. You know the 70-year rep- 
utation of Nordyke & Marmon Company. 


To add a fifth standard of comparison, 
Nordyke & Marmon Company introduced, 
over ayearago,a final and authentic method 
of judging—a way that can be used by all 
buyers, whatever the make of car, in decid- ; 
ing which car best meets one’s requirements. 


MARMON 34 PRICES 


i Was Now 
7-passenger Touring 
4-passenger Touring P $5000 3985 
Club Roadster - - - 


A Simple System of Selection 


So successful was this effort that we now 
repeat it. We feature again during a national 
Demonstration Week the 12 vital tests of 
performance that reveal any car’s qualifi- 
cations, 


5300 4185 


6150 4875 
6600 5275 


} 6800 5400 


cAll prices at Indianapolis and subject 
to war lax 


Next week, commencing on Monday, 
we repeat our program of demonstrations 
under the rigid tests developed in the Score- 
Card Method of comparison. 


We provide a simple Score Card for all 


See 


ly open up this method 
% og 3 Marmon advantage, 
of judging to all. 

Visit a Marmon Distributor or Dealerand 
ask fora Score Card. Ifyou seek a demon- 


stration of the Marmon 34, ask for it also. 


Or write direét to us for a Score Card 
and we will send it free to all who ask, re- 
gardless of whether you are considering a 
Marmon 34. You can use this Score Card 
for all cars. 

Marmon Jistributors and Dealers 
throughout the land devote themselves next 
week to our Second Annual Demonstration 
Week. Every facility will be afforded the 
public. Cars will be sent to your home orto 
your office, if you prefer. 

This is your opportunity to know the 
Marmon 34, the finest car we ever built, 
offered now at 1922 prices. 


NORDYKE &? MARMON COMPANY - Established 1851 - INDIANAPOLIS 
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I regard instruction by mail as one of the most phenom- 
enal developments of the age — Theodore Roosevelt 


Home Study 


Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high- 
salaried position? You can have one 
if you can do the work. LaSalle ex- 
perts will show you how, guide you 
step by step to success and help solve 
your personal business problems. Our 
plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your 
present duties. Mark with an X below 
the kind of position you want to fill. 
We will mail catalog and full partic- 
ulars regarding our low cost monthly 
payment plan. Also our valuable book 
for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.” No obligation to you. 
Find out how you can get “experience” 
inexecutive work thru the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method of Training, what it is and 
how it works. Tear out, mark and mail 
the coupon now. Let us prove to you 
how this step has helped thousands of 
ambitious men to real success. 


ee ee (Inquiry Coupon)—-——— — 
LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 871-R Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send without 
obligation to me information 


regarding course indicated Den yes 
below, also copy of your Ingest 


interesting book, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in 


One.”’ 


L 
Ul 


Business Management: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive positions. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Traffic Management —Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

Railway Accounting and Station Manage- 
ment: Training for Railway Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Accountants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missions, etc. 


int Law: Training for Bar: LL.B. Degree. 


‘2 


[] Commercial Law 


Industrial Management Efficiency: Training for 
\t Production Managers, Department Heads, and 
all those desiring training in the 48 factors of 
efficiency. 

Business Letter-Writing: Training for positions 
as Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, and 
all executive letter-writing positions. 

Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Accountants: 
Prepares for State Board and Institute 
examinations. 

Modern Foremanship: Training in the direction 
and handling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 

Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training for Employers, Employment Man- 
agers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 

Expert Bookkeeping: Training for position 
as Head Bookkeeper. 


a 


Lead 


i Pa a 


|__| Business English 
Peal Commercial Spanish 
Ril Effective Speaking 


Name 


Present Position 


Address 
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HITTIN? THE GRIT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


sleep at the hotel, or bunk in vans specially 
constructed for that purpose. It ain’t so bad 
where you have good roads an’ the weather 
is clear, But boy, boy! It’s one awful grind 
when you have to go against a cold sleety 
rain in the fall over roads full of ruts an’ 
washouts. 

“T know all about that; I served my 
apprenticeship. My first bed was in the 
bottom of a band wagon. I made a bunk 
as best I could out of the banners for the 
side show. It was all right when they was 
dry, but: when they got wet I used to lay 
there an’ shiver all night. I often swore I 
would quit at the next town an’ go home. 
But somehow when the sun came out next 
mornin’ I got the troupin’ bug ali over 
again, an’ you couldn’t have got me into a 
bedroom with a roof on it unless you was 
to hog-tie me an’ thrown me in. 

“Did we have accidents, travelin’ in the 
night, did you ask? That’s what we did, 
brother, many a time. If you meet a 
wagon show on the road you will notice the 
boss hostler ridin’ up an’ down along the 
line from one end of it to the other, an’ he 
keeps that up as long as the show is movin’. 
You wouldn’t know what his job is, I sup- 
pose. But it’s mainly to keep the drivers 
awake, so he rides up an’ down the line, 
an’ whenever he sees a feller noddin’ he 
just warms him a little between the shoul- 
ders with a long bull whip he carries. If he 
didn’t do that there’d be many a feller 
missin’ in the mornin’, an’ there ain’t no 
use goin’ back to look for a driver that 
falls off his seat durin’ the night, because 
like as not every wagon followin’ his has 
rolled over him. Oh, yes, many a poor 
guy has cashed in between towns an’ suns 
with the wagon show!” 

I was just about to put some other ques- 
tion which might leave Mr. Hamlin an 
opening for a further dissertation on the 
ways of the wagon show when he pulled 
the mare up abruptly and pointed to a 
poster which was pasted to a dead stump 
from which the bark had fallen. 

‘““Whaddy you know about that?” he 
ejaculated. ‘“‘You was wonderin’ what a 
show was doin’ up in this God-forsaken 
country; but here, you see, we have opposi- 
tion. You wouldn’t never guess th’ terri- 
tory was big enough for two shows, would 
you? Here’s the old stuff. Ha-ha!”’ 


MONKO & BRANCO 
CrrcUs CHARMING 
WILL APPEAR IN MANVILLE JUNE 8TH 
ONLY CIRCUS COMING THIS SEASON! 


Mr. Hamlin read this announcement 
slowly, giving his words added emphasis. 

“Covered our paper too!”’ he exclaimed. 
“‘A flyin’ brigade of pirates! Well, watch 
me fix him!” 


Tricks of the Troupers 


He dismounted, drew a flaming three- 
sheet poster from underneath the seat of 
the buggy, and after first having mutilated 
the opposition bill pasted the announce- 
ment.of his own circus right on top of it. 

“Lucky thing I come along,” he re- 
marked as he climbed back into the buggy. 
“You never know when them Judas Is- 
cariots is prowlin’ around. I knowed they 
was comin’ up this way, because I read a 
telegram to them at the other town.” 

I did not ask how Mr. Hamlin obtained 
this information, but he volunteered the 
explanation himself. 

“‘Tt’s a old trick, when there’s opposition 
an’ you want to find out somethin’ about 
‘em. All you got to do is to go to the office 
an’ write out a telegram. Sign it with th’ 
name of the other show’s agent, an’ if 
there’s a message for him in th’ office the 
guy in charge of the local telegraph will 
look at the name you’ve signed an’ it’s ten 
to one he’ll say, ‘Oh, Mr. Johnson, we’ve 
been holdin’ a telegram here for you for 
two days,’ an’ he’ll take an’ pass you over 
the flimsy of it. Then you’ll read it an’ 
say, ‘I guess there’s a mistake. This ain’t 
for me; it’s for some other guy with the 
same name.’ After stallin’ a minute you’ll 
say, ‘By the way, I guess I won’t send that 
telegram until to-morrow mornin’,’ an’ kiss 
yourself out. The guy behind the desk 
don’t never fall. He thinks it just hap- 
pened so that there was two fellers with the 
same moniker.” 

“‘Looks like cutting it a little fine,” I re- 
monstrated. 


“‘Everythin’ is fair when you’re out 
playin’ an opposition show,” defended my 
mentor. ‘It’s as placid as a bowl of milk 
these days to what it used to be. Why, one 
time we was playin’ day-an’-date opposi- 
tion with a railroad show, an’ we stole a 
bundle of their advertisin’ paper off their 
Number One Car. We left one of our crew 


behind, an’ the night before their show . 


came in we plastered their paper all over 
the City Hall. You know, them guys didn’t 
light in that burg! Many a night I’ve gone 
out with a trusty hayrake when it was 
rainin’ cats an’ dogs an’ clawed the opposi- 
tion banners down until my arms ached. 
Oh, opposition was real opposition when I 
joined out as a kid!” 

“So you tell me that the wagon shows 
have changed in a great many ways,” I 
interjected. 

“That’s what I said,’ nodded Mr. 
Hamlin. “But folks don’t never know just 
what started the drift in the first place. 
An’ I suppose you couldn’t persuade ’em 
that if it didn’t have official sanction and 
pertection it wouldn’t have gone, anyway. 

“When I was a kid 99 per cent of the 
town officials had to be mitted by the fixer 
before the show got on the lot. They re- 
garded it as their perquisite, an’ levied 
tribute on every circus just as they would 
have collected a legitimate tax. If you 
didn’t stand for it, so much the worse for 
you. They’d trump up a charge against 
you, anyway, an’ have some jack-leg 
lawyer attach the show before you had the 
cook tent up. That’s mainly the way it all 
came about. The circus men knowed they 
had to pay the price in any event, an’ if 
they didn’t graft a little they were bound 
to go broke. 

“Some of the wagon shows were run as 
clean as a hound’s tooth, but others fol- 
lowed along the lines of least resistance.” 


The Lion Racket 


“Supposin’, forinstance,” he continued— 
“supposin’ when the fixer went to inter- 
view the marshal he found out he had to 
mitt him a coupla hundred dollars. Well, 
what’s the answer? That might be as 
much as you’d take in at the front door. 
Then where would you get off? So most of 
’em, as I say, stood for this hold-up an’ 
worked the shells or the soap or anythin’ 
else that separated the suckers from their 
money. One showman had a great scheme. 
He’d advertise several days ahead of the 
comin’ of his show that he wanted to buy 
three or four first-class teams. Naturally 
the farmers would flock to the town with 
them, an’ if he saw some likely horses he’d 
buy ’em, all right, an’ pay for ’em too. 
But it’s a dollar to a doughnut that the 
horny-handed one never got home with the 
money. They’d just send him down along 
the line, an’ if he didn’t fall for the shells or 
the soap racket they’d introduce him to the 
big blonde who used to tell fortunes. Then 
if Venus flivvered, like as not they’d start 
in some kind of a ruction on the lot an’ take 
it away from him anyway in the excite- 
ment. 

“T seen a farmer once makin’ a awful 
squawk because some of the gang trimmed 
him for a hundred. That agriculturist lost 
his money because he bet that the hand 
wasn’t quicker than the eye, an’ of course 
you know the rest. When he lifted the 
walnut shell, why, the innocent little pea 
wasn’t there a-tall! So he goes to the 
gov’nor an’ makes one horrible howl, an’ it 
looks like as if he was goin’ to raise some 
real trouble. But while he was argufyin’ 
Bobby Cross slipped around an’ touched off 
a big Fourth of July fire cracker under- 
neath his horses. Of course they ran away 
and must of carried that farmer into the 
next county, for he never come back. 

“One show I was with had a old Wallace 
lion which was as tame as a tabby cat. 
Whenever things got too warm and the 
populace was protestin’ unduly we’d just 
turn him out of the cage. It takes a brave 
man to hold up his end of a argument 
when he sees a lion saunterin’ toward him 
sort of casual. 

“The lion racket worked fine until we 
got down into Oklahoma, an’ then one day 
a drunken cowboy rode onto-the lot and 
started to act real scand’lous. We turned 
ole Julius Cesar out of his cage an’ begun 
to holler an’ yell that all the animals in 
the menagerie had broke loose. But we 
figgured wrong. That caballero was too 
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stewed to be scared. He met that poor old 
lion with a whoop an’ a yell, cut loose with 
his rata, an’ while you could clap your 
hands he’d roped him around the neck an’ 
one front paw. Then he put spurs to his 
cayuse and dragged Julius all over the sur- 
roundin’ territory until there wasn’t nothin’ 
left of him but a memory. Yes, sir, that 
were a valuable lion while he lasted. 

“Another good gag that we had was the 
solid-silver service we used to give away in 
every town. It were real goods direct froma 
well-known silversmith an’ cost the old man 
five hundred bucks. We used to raffle it, an’ 
every holder of a reserved seat was entitled 
to a chance on the service. Them women 
out in the bushes just eat it up. It was 
always displayed on a little table right 
beside the ticket wagon, an’ you’d oughter 
see how they’d examine it an’ assure them- 
selves that it was the genuine article. It 
wasn’t anythin’ unusual for a woman to 
buy half a dozen tickets so’s she’d have 
that many chances. 

“Well, I needn’t tell you that the drawin’ 
was phony. We always had some canvas 
man planted in the reserves with a front 
that made him look like a farmer fresh 
from the fertile fields. When the drawin’ 
come off, why, of course he held the winnin’ 
ticket. 

“Tt were a great frame-up, an’ staged to 
a finish,’’ continued the circus man with 
evident appreciation of work well done. 
“Our stunt was to have the mayor’s 
daughter or some prominent kid in town do 
the drawin’, an’ the numbers was all shook 
up in the wheel in plain sight of everybody. 
Then the little girl was blindfolded, in- 
serted her hand an’ drew out a number. 
She stood entirely by herself an’ read it off 
to the committee in charge. Great stuff, 
eh?” 

“But,” objected I, ‘Show did you do 
that? Supposing she had pulled some num- 
ber out other than the one you intended.” 

Mr. Hamlin looked me over with the 
tolerant expression of one who would ex- 
cuse the ignorance and shortcomings of a 
friend. 

“That was easy, brother,’’ he vouch- 
safed. ‘‘You see, there was lots of tickets 
in there, but they all had the same number 
on them! 

“That outfit of domestic jewelry was a 
winner from the start. The old man told 
me confidential once that he believed it in- 
creased the intake at least a hundred and 
fifty iron men a day. Things was goin’ 
swimmin’ until we got away out in a jerk- 
water town in North Carolina. The drawin’ 
took place as usual, but when the winnin’ 
number was announced a tall rawboned 
lady of doubtful years and questionable 
beauty come forward holding the ducat 
that entitled her to the prize.” 


A College Town Clem 


“T’ll never forget the old man’s face 
when he handed her the tray with all that 
junk, an’ we found out afterward that it 
was the canvas man’s home town, an’ this 
was an old maid he’d been tryin’ to marry 
ever since he got his first pair of red-topped 
boots. I guess no matter what they say 
every feller in this world has his price, an’ 
when he found that she had her heart set 
on winnin’ that silver service, why, he 
was only human, an’ his foot slipped. He 
fell for a frail like a good many wiser guys 
had before him. 

“Oh, yes,’ sighed Mr. Hamlin, ‘‘the 
game is all different now. Everything goes 
like clockwork. Why, a clem on the lot is 
somethin’ which circus folks have almost 
forgotten!”’ 

My countenance evidently showed that 
I did not sense the meaning of this last 
reference, because Mr. Hamlin hastened to 
explain. 

“I guess you ain’t wise to the clem-on- 
the-lot idea,’”he vouchsafed. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s 
what in your lingo you’d call a fracas or a 
misunderstanding or a altercation. Well, 
‘elem’ is the word—shorter, better an’ 
more expressive. I mind one time we was 
all ready to tear down after the night show, 
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an’ it looked like as if there was nothin’ to 
do but load up the pole wagon an’ head the 
teams for the next town, when all at oncet, 
blooey, she came! 


“The town we was playin’ boasted of, 


one of them half-baked country colleges, 
an’ the students had come down to see 
our attraction. Somethin’ went wrong. I 
don’t know whether one of them dizzy boys 
got to monkeyin’ with the short cards or 
drank too much pink lemonade; but, any- 
ways, the audience wasn’t hardly out of the 
big top when down come the canvas right 
about our ears. Them crazy coots had cut 
the guy ropes and was gone on the war- 
path. 

“Lemme tell you, brother, that was some 
scrap! Them disciples from that temple of 
learning was all huskies an’ right willin’. 
No holds were barred, an’ Marquess of 
Queensberry rules was throwed out of th’ 
window before we started. Everything 
went from a tent stake to a meat ax.” 


Buccaneering Days 


“T guess that argument must ’a’ lasted 
more than a hour. Them pirates throwed 
the chariots into the creek and turned all 
the ring stock loose. But the worst thing 
they did was to kidnap Dolly Devoe, our 
principal equestrienne. They took her 
back to the college and locked her in a 
room. She didn’t have nothin’ on but her 
tights and tarlatan shirt. I dunno what 
would have happened if Dolly hadn’t been 
a pretty wise kid. While they wuz givin’ 
their college yells of triumph an’ debatin’, 
I suppose, whether or not they’d burn her 
at the stake on the campus, she tied a 
couple of sheets together, busted the sash 
out of the window an’ let herself down hand 
over hand to the ground. 

“Oh, yes,’ concluded Mr. Hamlin, 
stretching wearily, ‘the rest cure wasn’t 
known in them days, an’ in th’ circus 
world somethin’ was happenin’ every min- 
ute.” 

“T suppose you fought shy of that in- 
hospitable town ever after.” 

“Played it early the next season,” 
chuckled Mr. Haines. ‘“‘Yes, sir-ree, we 
come there goin’ out in the spring an’ made 
it again comin’ home in the fall. But we 
changed the name of the show. You see, 
very few of the old shows kept the same 
moniker for two successive seasons. You 
know what old Bill Shakspere said— 
‘There’s nothin’ in a name.’ Bill wins by 
his lonely. All you need is a gallon of red 
paint an’ a brush, an’ you don’t have to be 
gifted to any great extent to coin a new 
name for anything that’s on wheels. 

“You might call that the buccaneering 
days of the circus. Everybody thought 
that we was a lot of vagabonds. Whenever 
anything happened it was always laid to 
the circus. Folks didn’t know that th’ 
biggest pirates were often the men most 
looked up to in their home towns. I don’t 
say they all had their price, because, like 
everything else in this world, some of ’em 
didn’t. But you take the majority of them, 
an’ they was wolves proper. Some cheaper 
than others, but every one of them with a 
cramp in his arm from holdin’ out his hand 
for the coin.” 

We had come to a point at the top of a 
hill where the roads crossed each other, and 
Mr. Hamlin cast the eye of experience over 
his surroundings. 

“Guess I’d better leave my trade-mark, 
so’s the boss ’osler will know which way to 
head ’em for the town we are goin’ to 
play,’’ he explained as he climbed out of the 
buggy and opened a small sack of flour he 
had at the back. 

He took a small scoop shovel, filled it 
with flour and made a rude arrow in the 
mud at the center of the road. It pointed 
to the right. 

“Funny thing to do it with, ain’t it?”’ he 
volunteered as he resumed his seat. ‘‘ You 
might say why didn’t I stick in a little flag 
or somethin’, but experience has taught us 
that flour is really the only thing that lasts. 
Even if it rains, it sticks all the tighter. 
They’ll find it when they come along.” 
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We drove along in silence for a while, 
and then Mr. Hamlin again took up his 
reminiscences: 

“T suppose you are wonderin’ how many 
times the undertaker came near to gettin’ 
me. I ain’t kept track of ’em, but I do 
remember the closest call I ever had. We 
was playin’ up around Montana in the 
minin’ district. I forget the name of the 
town now, but whatever it was, them Da- 
gos and Polaks was kind of opposed to 
circuses. We was short-handed, an’ when 
we started to pull out I was elected to 
drive a four-horse team. 

“Right at the outskirts of the town we 
had to pass under a bridge, an’ mine was 
the first wagon off the lot. It was a cage 
containin’ a couple of Bengal tigers. Well, 
I got under the bridge all right, but when 
I started to come out on the other side, 
blooey! Down comes a rock as big as a 
house! 

“Them savages just waited on the bridge 
with the rock all set an’ tipped it over with 
handspikes when I come along. 

‘Tt just missed me by a few inches, but 
it bust that cage to smithereens an’ killed 
one of the big cats. The other got loose an’ 
it was a week before we rounded it up. At 
that, it came near clawin’ old Charlie 
Perkins to death. I guess that was about 
as close a shave as I ever had. 

“Still, when you come to think of it, one 
of our riders was crossin’ State Street in 
Chicago last winter an’ got knocked down 
an’ killed by a tin Lizzie. That feller had 
been all over the world—South America, 
Mexico, Australia, in railroad wrecks an’ 
floatin’ on rafts in the big drink. Still he 
had to cash in on the main drag of one of 
the biggest cities in the world, surrounded 
by what they are pleased to eall law- 
abidin’ citizens an’ protected by a modern, 
up-to-date, high-powered, efficient, God- 
fearin’ police force. 

“But it’s all changed now,’ concluded 
Mr. Hamlin as we turned the corner and 
the town came into sight. ‘Perhaps it’s fer 
the best that we have more rules an’ regu- 
lations an’ laws an’ restrictions. I’m not 
wise enough to adjudicate on that point, 
except that most people never grow up. 
They are like the kid you chastise for 
tryin’ to set the cat on fire, an’ he just 
ducks around the corner, grabs your prize 
poodle an’ tries to choke him to death. 
But the main thing is, folks has got to be 
amused.” 

“Just one thing more and I won’t tres- 
pass further upon your generosity, Mr. 
Hamlin,’ I ventured. “Perhaps it’s a fool- 
ish question, but for a long time I have been 
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BY H. J. 


By IRVIN 


TLLEOUS TRATED M OW A T 


With All His Desperate Need For Haste He Ran No Straightaway Course. The Manner of His Flight Was What Gave Added Strangeness to the Spectacle of Him 


dERE was a house in this town where always by night lights burned. In one 
of its rooms many lights burned; in each of the other rooms at least one light. It 
stood on Clay Street, on a treeless plot among flower beds, a small dull-looking 
house; and when late on dark nights all the other houses on Clay Street were 
lockings lifting from the lesser blackness of their background, the lights in this 
atterned its windows with squares of brilliancy so that it suggested a grid set on 
fore hot flames. Once a newcomer to the town, a transient guest at Mrs. 
ck’s boarding house, spoke about it to old Squire Jonas, who lived next door to 
ae lights blazed of nights, and the answer he got makes a fitting enough beginning 
account. 

stranger came along Clay Street one morning, and Squire Jonas, who was leaning 
\gate contemplating the world as it passed in review, nodded to him and remarked 
vas a fine morning; and the stranger was emboldened to stop and pass the time of 
the saying goes. 

here going over the books of the Bernheimer Distilling Company,” he said when 
id spoken of this and that, “‘and, you know, when a chartered accountant gets 
¥ he’s supposed to keep right at it until he’s done. Well, my work keeps me busy 
ity late. And the last three nights, passing that place yonder adjoining yours, 
diced she was all lit up like as if for a wedding or a christening or a party or 
‘ng. But I didn’t see anybody going in or coming out, or hear anybody stirring 
I: and it struck me as blamed curious. Last night—or this morning, rather, I 
say—it must have been close on to half past two o’clock when I passed by, and 
\€ was, all as quiet as the tomb and still the lights going from top to bottom. 
‘to wondering to myself. Tell me, sir, is there somebody sick over there next 


3, Suh,”’ stated the squire, “I figure you might say there is somebody sick there. 
ion sick a powerful long time too. But it’s not his body that’s sick; it’s his soul.” 
/on’t know as I get you, sir,” said the other man in a puzzled sort of way. 

\,” stated the squire, “‘I reckin you’ve been hearin’ ’em, haven’t you, singin’ this 
¥ song that’s goin’ ’round about, ‘I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark’? Well, 
y the man who wrote that there song never was down here in these parts in his 
bably he just made the idea of it up out of his own head. But he might ’a’ 
| case of my neighbor in his mind when he done so. Only his song is kind of 
} and this case here is about the most uncomic one you’d be likely to run acrost. 
n who lives here alongside of me is not only afraid to go home in the dark but 


».. 


he’s actually feared to stay in the dark after he gets home. Once he killed a man and 
he come clear of the killin’ all right enough, but seems like he ain’t never got over it; 
and the sayin’ in this town is that he’s studied it out that ef ever he gets in the dark, 
either by himself or in company, he’l!l see the face of that there man he killed. So that’s 
why, son, you’ve been seein’ them lights a-blazin’. I’ve been seein’ ’em myself fur 
goin’ on twenty year or more, I reckin ’tis by now, and I’ve got used to’em. But I ain’t 
never got over wonderin’ whut kind of thoughts he must have over there all alone by 
himself at night with everything lit up bright as day around him, when by rights things 
should be dark. But I ain’t ever asted him, and whut’s more, I never will. He ain’t the 
kind you could go to him astin’ him personal questions about his own private affairs. 
We-all here in town just accept him fur whut he is and sort of let him be. He’s whut 
you might call a town character. His name is Mr. Dudley Stackpole.” 

In all respects save one, Squire Jonas, telling the inquiring stranger the tale, had the 
rights of it. There were town characters aplenty he might have described. A long-settled 
community with traditions behind it and a reasonable antiquity seems to breed curious 
types of men and women as a musty closet breeds mice and moths. This town of ours 
had its town mysteries and its town eccentrics—its freaks, if one wished to put the 
matter bluntly; and it had its champion story-teller and its champion liar and its 
champion guesser of the weight of livestock on the hoof. 

There was crazy Saul Vance, the butt of cruel small boys, who deported himself as 
any rational creature might so long as he walked a straight course; but so surely as he 
came to where the road forked or two streets crossed he could not decide which turning 
to take and for hours angled back and forth and to and fro, now taking the short cut to 
regain the path he just had quitted, now retracing his way over the long one, for all the 
world like a geometric spider spinning its web. There was old Daddy Hannah, the black 
root-and-yarb doctor, who could throw spells and weave charms and invoke conjures. 
He wore a pair of shoes which had been worn by a man who was hanged, and these 
shoes, as is well known, leave no tracks which a dog will nose after or a witch follow, 
or a ha’nt. Small boys did not gibe at Daddy Hannah, you bet you! There was Major 
Burnley, who lived for years and years in the same house with the wife with whom he 
had quarreled and never spoke a word to her or she to him. But the list is overlong 
for calling. With us, in that day and time, town characters abounded freely. But Mr. 
Dudley Stackpole was more than a town character. He was that, it is true, but he was 
something else besides; something which tabbed him a mortal set apart from his fellow 
mortals. He was the town’s chief figure of tragedy. 
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If you had ever seen him once you could shut your eyes 
and see him over again. Yet about him there was nothing 
impressive, nothing in his port or his manner to catch and 
to hold a stranger’s gaze. With him, physically, it was 
quite the other way about. He was a short spare man, 
very gentle in his movements, a toneless sort of man of a 
palish gray cast, who always wore sad-colored clothing. 
He would make you think of a man molded out of a fog; 
almost he was like a man made of smoke. His mode of 
living might testify that a gnawing remorse abode ever 
with him, but his hair had not turned white in a single 
night, as the heads of those suddenly stricken by a great 
shock or a great grief or any greatly upsetting and dis- 
ordering emotion sometimes are reputed to turn. Neither 
in his youth nor when age came to him was his hair white. 
But for so far back as any now remembered it had been a 
dullish gray, suggesting at a distance dead lichens. 

The color of his skin was a color to match in with the 
rest of him. It was not pale, nor was it pasty. People with 
a taste for comparisons were hard put to it to describe just 
what it was the hue of his face did remind them of, until 
one day a man brought in from the woods the abandoned 
nest of a brood of black hornets, still clinging to the 
pendent twig from which the insect artificers had swung 
it. Darkies used to collect these nests in the fall of the 
year when the vicious swarms had deserted them. Their 
shredded parchments made ideal wadding for muzzle- 
loading scatter-guns, and sufferers from asthma tore them 
down, too, and burned them slowly and stood over the 
smoldering mass and inhaled the fumes and the smoke 
which arose, because the country wiseacres preached that 
no boughten stuff out of a drug store gave such relief from 
asthma as this hornet’s-nest treatment. But it remained 
for this man to find a third use for such a thing. He 
brought it into the office of Gafford’s wagon yard, where 
some other men were sitting about the fire, and he held it 
up before them and he said: 

“Who does this here hornet’s nest put you fellers in 
mind of—this gray color all over it, and all these here fine 
lines runnin’ back and forth and every which-a-way like 
wrinkles? Think, now—it’s somebody you all know.” 

And when they had given it up as a puzzle too hard for 
them to guess he said: 

“Why, ain’t it got percisely the same color and the 
same look about it as Mr. Dudley Stackpole’s face? 
Why, it’s a perfect imitation of him! That’s whut I said 
to myself all in a flash when I first seen it bouncin’ on the 
end of this here black birch limb out yonder in the flats.” 

“By gum, if you ain’t right!’ exclaimed one of the 
audience. ‘‘Say, come to think about it, I wonder if 
spendin’ all his nights with bright lights burnin’ round him 
is whut’s give that old man that gray color he’s got, the 
same as this wasp’s nest has got it, and all them puckery 
lines round his eyes. Pore old devil, with the hags furever 
ridin’ him! Well, they tell me he’s toler’ble well fixed in 
this world’s goods, but poor as I am, and him well off, I 
wouldn’t trade places with him fur any amount of money. 
I’ve got my peace of mind if I ain’t got anything else to 
speak of. Say, you’d ’a’ thought in all these years a man 
would get over broodin’ over havin’ killed another feller, 
and specially havin’ killed him in fair fight. Let’s see, 
now, whut was the name of the feller he killed that time 
out there at Cache Creek Crossin’s? I actually disremem- 
ber. I’ve heard it a thousand times, too, I reckin, if I’ve 
heard it oncet.”’ 

For a fact, the memory of the man slain so long before 
only endured because the slayer walked abroad as a living 
reminder of the taking off of one who by all accounts had 
been of small value to mankind in his day and generation. 
Save for the daily presence of the one, the very identity 
even of the other might before now have been forgotten. 
For this very reason, seeking to enlarge the merits of the 
controversy which had led to the death of one Jesse Tatum 
at the hands of Dudley Stackpole, people sometimes re- 
ferred to it as the Tatum-Stackpole feud and sought to 
liken it to the Faxon-Fleming feud. But that was a real 
feud with fence-corner ambuscades and a sizable mortality 
list and nighttime assassinations and all; whereas this 
lesser thing, which now briefly is to be dealt with on its 
merits, had been no more than a neighborhood falling out, 
having but a solitary homicide for its climactic upshot. 
So far as that went, it really was not so much the death of 
the victim as the survival of his destroyer—and his 
fashion of living afterwards—which made warp and woof 
for the fabric of the tragedy. 

With the passage of time the actuating causes were 
somewhat blurred in perspective. The main facts stood 
forth clear enough, but the underlying details were misty 
and uncertain, like some half-obliterated scribble on a 
badly rubbed slate upon which a more important sum has 
been overlaid. One rendition had it that the firm of 
Stackpole Brothers sued the two Tatums—Harve and 
Jess—for an account long overdue, and won judgment in 
the courts, but won with it the murderous enmity of the 
defendant pair. Another “account would have it that a 
dispute over a boundary fence marching between the 
Tatum homestead on Cache Creek and one of the Stack- 
pole farm holdings ripened into a prime quarrel by reasons 


of Stackpole stubbornness on the one hand and Tatum 
malignity on the other. By yet a third account the lawsuit 
and the line-fence matter were confusingly twisted to- 
gether to form a cause for disputation. 

Never mind that part though. The’ incontrovertible 
part was that things came to a decisive pass on a July day 
in the late 80’s when the two Tatums sent word to the two 
Stackpoles that at or about six o’clock of that evening 
they would come down the side road from their place a 
mile away to Stackpole Brothers’ gristmill above the big 


riffle in Cache Creek prepared to fight it out man to man.. 


The warning was explicit enough—the Tatums would 
shoot on sight. The message was meant for two, but only 
one brother heard it; for Jeffrey Stackpole, the senior 
member of the firm, was sick abed with heart disease at 
the Stackpole house on Clay Street in town, and Dudley, 
the junior, was running the business and keeping bach- 
elor’s hall, as the phrase runs, in the living room of the 
mill; and it was Dudley who received notice. 

Now the younger Stackpole was known for a law- 
abiding and a well-disposed man, which reputation stood 
him in stead subsequently; but also he was no coward. 
He might crave peace, but he would not flee from trouble 
moving toward him. He would not advance a step to meet 
it, neither would he give back a step to avoid it. If it 
occurred to him to hurry in to the county seat and have 
his enemies put under bonds to keep the peace he pushed 
the thought from him. This, in those days, was not the 
popular course for one threatened with violence by 
another; nor, generally speaking, was it regarded exactly 
as the manly one to follow. So he bided that day 
where he was. Moreover, it was not of record that he 
told anyone at all of what impended. He knew little of 
the use of firearms, but there was a loaded pistol in the 
cash drawer of the mill office. He put it in a pocket of his 
coat and through the afternoon he waited, outwardly 
quiet and composed, for the appointed hour when single- 
handed he would defend his honor and his brother’s 
against the unequal odds of a brace of bullies, both of them 
quick on the trigger, both smart and clever in the handling 
of weapons. 

But if Stackpole told no one, someone else told someone. 
Probably the messenger of the Tatums talked. He cur- 
rently was reputed to have a leaky tongue to go with his 
jimberjaws; a born trouble maker, doubtless, else he 
would not have loaned his service to such employment in 
the first place. Up and down the road ran the report that 
before night there would be a clash at the Stackpole mill. 
Peg-Leg Foster, who ran the general store below the bridge 
and within sight of the big riffle, saw fit to shut up shop 
early and go to town for the evening. Perhaps he did not 
want to be a witness, or possibly he desired to be out of 
the way of stray lead flying about. So the only known 
witness to what happened, other than the parties engaged 
in it, was a negro woman. She, at least, was one who had 
not heard the rumor which since early forenoon had been 
spreading through the sparsely settled neighborhood. 
When six o’clock came she was grubbing out a sorghum 
patch in front of her cabin just north of where the creek 
cut under the Blandsville gravel pike. 

One gets a picture of the scene: The thin and deficient 
shadows stretching themselves across the parched bottom 
lands as the sun slid down behind the trees of Eden’s 
swamp lot; the heat waves of a blistering hot day still 
dancing their devil’s dance down the road like wriggling 
circumflexes to accent a false promise of coolness off there 
in the distance; the ominous emptiness of the landscape; 
the brooding quiet, cut through only by the frogs and the 
dry flies tuning up for their evening concert; the ban- 
dannaed negress wrangling at the weeds with her hoe blade 
inside the rail fence; and, half sheltered within the 
lintels of the office doorway of his mill, Dudley Stackpole, 
a slim, still figure, watching up the crossroad for the coming 
of his adversaries. 

But the adversaries did not come from up the road as 
they had advertised they would. That declaration on their 
part had been a trick and device, cockered up in the hope 
of taking the foe by surprise and from the rear. In a 
canvas-covered wagon—moving wagons, we used to call 
them in Red Gravel County—they left their house half an 
hour or so before the time set by them for the meeting, 
and they cut through by a wood lane which met the pike 
south of Foster’s store; and then very slowly they rode 
up the pike toward the mill, being minded to attack from 
behind, with the added advantage of unexpectedness on 
their side. 

Chance, though, spoiled their strategy and made. these 
terms of primitive dueling more equal. Mark how: The 
woman in the sorghum patch saw it happen. She saw the 
wagon pass her and saw it brought to a standstill just 
beyond where she was; saw Jess Tatum slide stealthily 
down from under the overhanging hood of the wagon and, 
sheltered behind it, draw a revolver and cock it, all the 


while peeping out, searching the front and the nearer side - 


of the gristmill with his eager eyes. She saw Harve Tatum, 
the elder brother, set the wheel chock and wrap the lines 
about the sheathed whipstock, and then as he swung off 
the seat catch a boot heel on the rim of the wagon box and 
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fall to the road with a jar which knocked him cold 
was a gross and heavy man and struck squarely 
head. With popped eyes she saw Jess throw up hi 
and fire once from his ambush behind the wag 
then—the startled team having snatched the wag 
before him—saw him advance into the open tow 
mill, shooting again as he advanced. 

All now in the same breath and in a jumble ¢ 
and terror she saw Dudley Stackpole emerge i 
sight, and standing clear a pace from his doorway 
the fire; saw the thudding frantic hoofs of the nig 
spurn Harve Tatum’s body aside—the kick broke } 
leg, it turned out—saw Jess Tatum suddenly h 
stagger back as though jerked by an unseen han 
him drop his weapon and straighten again, and wi 
hands clutched to his throat run forward, head 
back and feet drumming; heard him give one 
bubbling, strangled scream—it was the blood 
throat made this outcry sound thus—and saw him 
his face, twitching and wriggling, not thirty fe 
where Dudley Stackpole stood, his pistol upraii 
ready for more firing. 

As to how many shots, all told, were fired the 
never could say with certainty. There might ha 
four or five or six, or even seven, she thought. A 
opening shot they rang together in almost a con 
volley, she said. Three empty chambers in Tatu 
and two in Stackpole’s seemed conclusive evidence 
sheriff and the coroner that night and to the e 
jurors next day that five shots had been fireds 

On one point, though, for all her fright, the won 
positive, and to this she stuck in the face of qi 
and cross-questions. After Tatum stopped as 
jolted to a standstill, and dropped his weapon, St 
flung the barrel of his revolver upward and did nc 
offer to fire, either as his disarmed and stricken 
advanced upon him or after he had fallen. As she 
he stood there like a man frozen stiff. 

Having seen and heard this much, the witness, 
possible peril for her was passed, suddenly becar 
with fear. She ran into her cabin and scrouged bet 
headboard of a bed. When at length she timorous| 
drew from hiding and came trembling forth, alrea 
sons out of the neighborhood, drawn by the sound 
fusillade, were hurrying up. They seemed to sprir 
were, out of the ground. Into the mill these ney 
carried the two Tatums, Jess being stone-dead ant 
still senseless, with a leg dangling where the bon 
snapped below the knee, and a great cut in his sea 
they laid the two of them side by side on the floo 
gritty dust of the meal tailings and the flour gr 
This done, some ran to harness and hitch and to go 
doctors and law officers, spreading the news as the 
and some stayed on to work over Harve Tatum 
give such comfort as they might to Dudley Stack 
sitting dumb in his little, cluttered office awaiting t 
ing of constable or sheriff or deputy so that he mi) 
render himself into custody. Ml a3 

While they waited and while they worked | | 
Harve Tatum back to his senses, the men maf\ 
two amazing things. The first wonder was 
Tatum, finished marksman as he’ was, and the 
stigator and central figure of sundry violent end 
in the past, should have failed to hit the mark at Wi 
fired with his first shot or with his second or 
third; and the second, a still greater wonder, Vv 
Dudley Stackpole, who perhaps never in his life 
for a target a living thing, should have sped a 
squarely into the heart of his victim at twen 
more. The first phenomenon might perhaps b 

they agreed, on the hypothesis that the mishajl 
brother, coming at the very moment of the fight’b 
ning, unnerved Jess and threw him out of str id) 
speak. But the second was not in anywise to be € e3 
excepting on the theory of sheer chance. The fact 
that it was so, and the fact remained that it wa: 

By form of law Dudley Stackpole spent two 
arrest; but this was a form, a legal fiction only. 
he was at liberty from the time he reached. thc 
house that night, riding in the sheriff’s buggy 
sheriff and carrying poised on his knees a ligh 
Afterwards it was to be recalled that when, al 
sheriff, he came out of his mill technically a 
carried in his hand this lantern, all trimmed | 
burning, and that he held fast to it through 
ride to town. Afterwards, too, the circumsta 
coupled with multiplying circumstances to es' 
of facts; but at the moment, in the excited st 
those present, it passed unremarked and almost 
And he still held it in his hand when, 


sympathizing friends, he walked across tov 
county building to his home in Clay Stree 
too, was subsequently remembered and ad 
details to make a finished sum of deductive: 

Already it was a foregone conclusion that the f 
the coroner’s inquest, to be held the next day, V 
solve him; foregone, also, that no prosecutor 1 


ou 


arraignment on charges and that no grand jury 
ndict, So, soon all the evidence in hand was con- 
y on his side. He had been forced into a fight not of 
| choosing; an effort, which had failed, had been 
9 take him unfairly from behind; he had fired in 
ense after having first been fired upon; save for a 
f fate operating in his favor, he should have faced 
‘two deadly antagonists instead of facing one. 
lse then than his prompt and honorable discharge? 
top all, the popular verdict was that the killing off 
Tatum was so much good riddance of so much sorry 
; a pity, though, Harve had escaped his just 


ess for the time being, and in the estimation of his 
sven more thoroughly discredited than he had been 
Harve Tatum here vanishes out of our recital. So, 
s Jeffrey Stackpole, heretofore mentioned once by 
or within a week he was dead of the same heart 
which had kept him out of the affair at Cache 
The rest of the narrative largely appertains to the 
spicuous survivor, this Dudley Stackpole already 
d. 

tion ever afterwards had it that on the night of the 
ie slept—if he slept at all—in the full-lighted room 
ise which was all aglare with lights from cellar to 
», From its every opening the house blazed as for 
ation. At the first, so the tale of it ran, people 
two different minds to account for this. This one 
hought Stackpole feared punitive reprisals under 
“night by vengeful kinsmen of the Tatums, they 
ot and branch, sprout and limb, a belligerent and 
nditioned breed. That one suggested that maybe 
this method of letting all and sundry know he felt 
t for having gunned the life out of a dangerous 
, that perhaps thereby he sought to advertise his 
lon at the outcome of that day’s affair. But this 
ory was not to be credited. For so sensitive and 
lisposed a man as Dudley Stackpole to joy in his 
dly act, however justifiable in the sight of law and 
it act might have been—why, the bare notion of 
reposterous! The repute and the prior conduct of 
t robbed the suggestion of all plausibility. And 
m, when night after night the lights still flared in 


his house, and when on top of this evidence accumulated to 
confirm a belief already crystallizing in the public mind, 
the town came to sense the truth, which was that Mr. 
Dudley Stackpole now feared the dark as a timid child 
might fear it. It was not authentically chronicled that he 
confessed his fears to any living creature. But his fellow 
townsmen knew the state of his mind as though he had 
shouted of it from the housetops. They had heard, most of 
them, of such cases before. They agreed among themselves 
that he shunned darkness because he feared that out of 
that darkness might return the vision of his deed, bloodied 
and shocking and hideous. And they were right. He did 
so fear, and he feared mightily, constantly and un- 
endingly. 

That fear, along with the behavior which became from 
that night thenceforward part and parcel of him, made 
Dudley Stackpole as one set over and put apart from his 
fellows. Neither by daytime nor by nighttime was he 
thereafter to know darkness. Never again was he to see 
the twilight fall or face the blackness which comes before 
the dawning or take his rest in the cloaking, kindly void 
and nothingness of the midnight. Before the dusk of 
evening came, in midafternoon sometimes, of stormy and 
briefened winter days, or in the full radiance of the sun’s 
sinking in the summertime, he was within doors lighting 
the lights which would keep the darkness beyond his por- 
tals and hold at bay a gathering gloom into which from 
window or door he would not look and dared not look. 

There were trees about his house, cottonwoods and 
sycamores and one noble elm branching like a lyre. He 
chopped them all down and had the roots grubbed out. 
The vines which covered his porch were shorn away. To 
these things many were witnesses. What transformations 
he worked within the walls were largely known by hearsay 
through the medium of Aunt Kassie, the old negress who 
served him as cook and chambermaid and was his only 
house servant. To half-fearsome, half-fascinated audi- 
ences of her own color, whose members in time communi- 
cated what she told to their white employers, she related 
how with his own hands, bringing a crude carpentry into 
play, her master ripped out certain dark closets and abol- 
ished a secluded and gloomy recess beneath a hall staircase, 
and how privily he called in men who strung his ceilings 
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with electric lights, although already the building was piped 
for gas; and how, for final touches, he placed in various 
parts of his bedroom tallow dips and oil lamps to be lit 
before twilight and to burn all night, so that though the 
gas sometime should fail and the electric bulbs blink out 
there still would be abundant lighting about him. His 
became the house which harbored no single shadow save 
only the shadow of morbid dread which lived within its 
owner’s bosom. An orthodox haunted house should by 
rights be deserted and dark. This house, haunted if ever 
one was, differed from the orthodox conception. It was 
tenanted and it shone with lights. 

The man’s abiding obsession—if we may call his beset- 
ment thus—changed in practically all essential regards the 
manners and the practices of his daily life. After the shoot- 
ing he never returned to his mill. He could not bring him- 
self to endure the ordeal of revisiting the scene of the 
killing. So the mill stood empty and silent, just as he 
left it that night when he rode to town with the sheriff, 
until after his brother’s death; and then with all possible 
dispatch he sold it, its fixtures, contents and goodwill, for 
what the property would fetch at quick sale, and he gave 
up business. He had sufficient to stay him in his needs. 
The Stackpoles had the name of being a canny and-a 
provident family, living quietly and saving of their sub- 
stance. The homestead where he lived, which his father 
before him had built, was free of debt. He had funds in 
the bank and money out at interest. He had not been one 
to make close friends. Now those who had counted them- 
selves his friends became rather his distant acquaintances, 
among whom he neither received nor bestowed confidences. 

In the broader hours of daylight his ways were such as 
any man of reserved and diffident ways, having no fixed 
employment, might follow in a smallish community. He 
sat upon his porch and read in books. He worked in his 
flower beds. With flowers he had a cunning touch, almost, 
like a woman’s. He loved them, and they responded to his 
love and bloomed and bore for him. He walked downtown 
to the business district, always alone, a shy and unimpres- 
sive figure, and sat brooding and aloof in one of the tilted- 
back cane chairs under the portico of the old Richland 
House, facing the river. He took long solitary walks on 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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turing organization was drawing to its close. For 

three days the more than two hundred branch 
managers and salesmen had been in conference with 
the factory executives, threshing out their mutual prob- 
lems and planning the policies for the coming year. The 
culminating feature of the convention was a banquet held 
inthe ballroom of one of the city’s big hotels. 

The banquet started out as a merry affair. One of the 
bfanch managers, who had a barytone voice, sang a topical 
song, humorously bringing the names of some of his 
fellow workers into the chorus. A Western salesman told 
droll stories about the troubles he.was up against with the 
tightwad buyers in his territory. The one serious number 
on the program was an address by an eminent business 
expert, who had been engaged to make an address which 
should put pep into the men just before they scattered to 
their work in the far corners of the country. He was an 
earnest-appearing man, and his speech carried added 
weight in contrast to the lightness of the other entertainers. 
His closing words were direct, incisive. 

“‘Remember this, gentlemen,” he said: ‘‘your real pro- 
ducing years are between the ages of twenty-five and fifty. 
You must get yourself fixed during that time if you do not 
want to have a dependent old age. 

“T do not mean to say that a man cannot be a producer 
after he is fifty; some of the most active men in this 
organization are beyond that. But I do want to impress 
upon you that it is dangerous to make a business change 
after you are fifty. You can carry along something you 
have already got going, but you can’t safely engage in 
anything new. Get safe before you are fifty!” 

There was a thoughtful hush among the men grouped 
about the banquet tables as the speaker bowed and sat 
down. He had meant only to say something which would 
stimulate them to work harder in the interests of their 
company, but he had struck deeper than that. Some of the 
salesmen and branch managers were already past fifty. 
From the abstracted looks on their faces anyone could see 
that they had not all got themselves safe. 

I noticed one man at a table near me who seemed par- 
ticularly preoccupied. He was a pleasant-looking man of 
fifty-five, perhaps, with grayish hair and some crow’s-feet 
about his eyes. His companions were calling him Bill. 
He shifted uneasily in his chair during the expert’s re- 
marks, looking intently at the tablecloth and moving his 
glass of water from one place to another. When the 
banquet was over he did not stick round with his fellow 
workers, but went directly to the check room, where he 
got his hat and coat, and left the hotel by himself. 


Ts annual sales convention of the big manufac- 


The Story of Henderson 


HE gray-haired man’s actions did not escape the notice 

of the young branch manager whose guest I had been 
during the banquet. “I am afraid that business expert’s 
talk hit Old Bill pretty hard,’’ he said as we walked out 
of the ballroom; “I mean the remarks he made about a 
man’s getting safe by the time he is fifty.” 

“Bill isn’t safe, then?’’ I queried. 

“No, he isn’t,’”’ answered the young branch manager, 
“and I know he worries a lot about it. Bill has had a good 
deal of hard luck. He has been working for corporations 
all his life; and, through circumstances which he couldn’t 
in the least help, he never got very far with any of them. 
One concern he worked for went out of business; another 
abolished all its branch offices and arranged with a few 
jobbing. houses to take its entire output. He was obliged 
to quit the job he had before coming with us on account of 
the health of one of his children, which made it necessary 
to move out into the Western mountain country. 


By J. R. SPRAGUE 
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“And so you see,” concluded the young branch man- 
ager, “Old Bill is up against it. He isin charge of one of our 
smaller offices, because he hasn’t been with the company 
as long as a lot of the younger fellows. He is past fifty-five 
years old, and I don’t believe he could scare up five thou- 
sand dollars to save his life.” 

“Does he seem to be slipping?’”’ I asked. 
making good with the company?” 

““Oh, I guess the company is well enough satisfied with 
his work,” the branch manager replied; “‘but that isn’t 
the question. You heard what the business expert said. 
Everyone knows that a man ought to have himself safely 
fixed by the time he is fifty. Bill is older than that, and he 
hasn’t got himself safely fixed by a long shot. All in the 
world he has got to depend on is his job with this company, 
and he can’t possibly save enough out of his salary to have 
enough to quit on when he has to stop work. Poor Old Bill 
is surely up against it.” 

“Maybe he could go into something else,” I suggested. 
“He might start a business of his own and build up.” 

The young branch manager looked at me quickly to see 
if I meant it. When he answered it was with a faint breath 
of sarcasm. 

“A man of Bill’s age go into business for himself!” he 
exclaimed. “It can’t be done. The best he can hope to do 
is to plug along at what he is doing and save what little he 
is able. But to break into something new—not a chance!” 

I wondered if the young branch manager was right. I 
hoped not. We all get to be past fifty if we live long 
enough, and not all of us are able to fix ourselves in safe 
positions by that time. There are thousands of Old Bills in 
the world. What chances have they? Must they just plug 
along hopelessly, worried all the time at the prospect of 
eventually coming on their children or other relatiyes for 
support? 

The question was still on my mind when, a week later, I 
chanced to be on a south-bound train going through 
Virginia. A twenty-hour trip was ahead, and the car was 
not crowded. During the whole forenoon my only com- 
panion in the Pullman smoking. compartment was a 
gentleman who was obviously a traveling salesman. He 
was a nice-looking man, somewhere near sixty, I guessed, 
with the assured look of one who had made good in the 
world and is not scared of anything that may come up. 
He looked so capable, in fact, that I thought he might have 
something valuable to say on the subject of the men who 
have reached middle life without getting themselves safely 
placed. 

“Suppose,” I ventured to ask, “something should hap- 
pen which would make it necessary for you to quit the 
road; do you think you could tackle a new profession and 
make a go of it?” 

His answer was given quietly, but with a little air of very 
pardonable pride. 

“T don’t see why I couldn’t,” he said. “I changed my 
business less than four years ago, and I guess I could do it 
again.” 

With a little encouragement he told me the story. His 
name is not quite Henderson, but that is near enough. On 

‘the stretch between Lynchburg and Charlotte I heard 
how he had exploded the theory that a man cannot suc- 
cessfully tackle something new after he has passed the 
fifty-year mark. 

From the time he was twenty-five years old until he 
became fifty-three Mr. Henderson was connected with an 
importing house in Lower Manhattan. When he started 
with the concern it was a rather small affair. He was 
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assistant bookkeeper at first, then head book 

This gave him some knowledge of credits, anc 

concern grew to the point where it neededa. 

credit man Mr. Henderson graduated into thej 
the time he was thirty-five he was drawing a salar 
thousand dollars a year. 

The head of the firm was Mr. Henderson’s frienc¢ 
as employer. It was understood that he would b 
into the firm some day, but before that day arri 
owner died and the management came into the I 
his two sons, who felt that they did not want any 
the ownership to get out of the family. But Mr. | 
son seemed an indispensable part of the business 
instead of making him a member of the firm they 
him an increased salary. By the time he was fort; 
earning ten thousand dollars a year, which sal; 
continued as long as he was connected with the hi 

Evidently he had been an exceptionally goo 
man. The concern was an aggressive one, going a} 
accounts all the time, and it was Mr. Henderson’j 
pick out the safe customers from the shaky ones} 
petitors said he took long chances on extending ¢ 
men who had poor financial ratings, but it was an 
comment in the trade that Mr. Henderson’s f 
seldom among thosé present when some concern fz 
a list of the creditors was published in the trade d 


Mr. Henderson’s policy, he told me, was to play 
rather than the amount of money the man had. 
all, he satisfied himself that the man who want 
goods on credit was willing to work. Then he 
about the man’s location, how strong competi} 
and whether his expenses were in keeping with the 
he was doing. If everything seemed all right alo} 
lines, it didn’t make much difference what his ratir} 
the credit agencies. It may have been a ratheil 
ventional system, but it worked well, hecaul 


centage of losses averaged smaller than any other 
in the line during a period of many years. 


A Better Spender Than Saver 


UT Mr. Henderson’s own fortunes did not kee} 
the progress of the firm. Quite early he had maj 
buy a home in a New Jersey suburb, and got it ti 
but outside of that he had accumulated very littl | 
ing back, he condemns himself for his failure to sie 
money, but at the time he seemed to be doing 
thing. He had quite a family, and lived well. i 
two sons came of college age he sent them both 
Harvard. He spent money rather freely himself 
his work as a credit man he had to do considerall 
taining, and he usually paid the bills out of his ow?! 
It would seem small, he said, to charge up the e’é 
theater tickets and dinners when he was havin@ 
time out of it himself. It worried him sometimes |! 
that he was not accumulating anything, but at sth 
he comforted himself with the thought that hisd 
good for as long as he cared to hold it; and, a 
so many years the house was bound to look out 
He admits now that he was a good business man !’! 
body but himself. , 
Things went along comfortably until about fir 
ago, when the ownership of his firm changed ha! 
two sons of the original owner had arnassed cor 
of a fortune and decided to quit. It was a good ti 
out. The country was in the midst of the busin 
that marked our entrance into the war, and Mr. 
son’s employers wisely decided that they would n'@ 
a better chance to turn their holdings into mon: 
found a buyer who was willing to pay a hundred: 
the dollar for their business, and so let it go. ~ 
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fenderson had supposed he was an indispensable 
he business, inasmuch as he had helped so largely 
it up; but he learned differently. The new owner 
ght a going business, not traditions or sentiment. 
his first act was to lop off the expense of Mr. 
on’s ten-thousand-dollar salary. He figured that 
act as credit man himself. It was, in fact, no 
a credit man to regard himself as indispensable 
e. It was a seller’s market; business was rushing 
shandise scarce; there were too many cash buyers 
r much with those who wanted to talk credit 


is long record of success, Mr. Henderson thought 
| be able to connect up with some other concern, 
2 was little chance. No one needed a credit man. 
ie had the idea that some big concern would hear 
was unemployed and send for him. In a month 
was dissipated. A man who had been earning ten 
{| dollars a year could hardly go from office to 
cing for a job, but he began going into the city 
y, and walked round the wholesale district hoping 
‘might turn up. Those were gloomy times. In 
isy district there was no place where he could hang 
t and feel at home. When he met acquaintances it 
_to act as though he was really going somewhere 
f merely showing himself in the hope that some- 
t see him and offer him something to do. 


A Fortunate Encounter ‘ 


MED to Mr. Henderson, that the bottom had 
2d out of everything. He was worth practically 
aside from his home in the New Jersey suburb, 
| that was an expensive place to keep up. His 
n, in these flush times, had gone out of fashion. 
.as though credit men were to follow the family 
and the ten-twenty-thirty-cent drama into ob- 
Je was almost fifty-four years old, and it seemed 
(0 learn a new trade. The thing he most dreaded 
nminent. It appeared as though he and his wife 
ve to come on their children for support. 
ty he was walking down Nassau Street in New 
‘ing as usual to look as though he was going some- 
\s is customary on that crowded little thorough- 
crowd was too much for the sidewalks, and so 
it in the middle of the street that he chanced 
a man 
formerly 
traveler 
nporting 
tich Mr. 
ion had 
long as 
in. 
alesman 
Lhe was - 
inhis old 
n and 
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DRAWN BY HERBERT PULLINGER 


never sold anything in his life, he said, and no firm 
would take a chance on a man of his age who had never had 
experience. His friend waved aside these objections. 

“You don’t have to ask any firm for a job,” he said, 
“and if I were you I wouldn’t take one. What I have in 
mind is this: There are plenty of small manufacturers who 
cannot afford to pay the salary of a high-class man to 
represent them on the road, and it is worse than useless to 
send out a cheap man. Asa consequence, they are limited 
to a small field near home where the manufacturer himself 
can go out a day or two a week to dispose of his product. 
At the same time a lot of such men are ambitious and will 
welcome a chance to enlarge their fields if they can do it 
without too great expense. 

“Such manufacturers offer a good opportunity for a 
man like you. I would suggest that you get three or four 
small lines and take them out on a commission basis. The 
manufacturer won’t be taking any chances, because if you 
don’t sell anything it costs him nothing. But with several 
lines you are bound to do some business. All you risk is a 
few hundred dollars to finance yourself on your first tripe. 

The plan seemed feasible enough, but Mr. Henderson 
still expressed himself as skeptical of being anything of a 
salesman without having had experience. His friend then 
and there spoke his mind about the theory of salesman- 
ship, rich from the observations of twenty years on the 
road. 

“T hope you haven’t got the idea about salesmanship 
that a lot of people have,” he said. “There really isn’t 
anything mysterious about selling things. You don’t have 
to pull off any wonderful stunts or use applied psychology 
on prospective customers. If you did it wouldn’t get you 
anywhere. There isn’t any short cut to successful sales- 
manship any more than anywhere else. 

“T have found,” he continued, “that the main thing 
about selling goods on the road is being willing to do hard 
work and not lie down on the job when things are dull. 
There are lots of fair-weather salesmen who are cracker- 
jacks as long as busihess is good, but let a depression come 
along and they lose their courage about as quick as a barn- 
yard rooster that is matched against a thoroughbred 
gamecock, A man like that gets into a town in the morn- 
ing and calls on about four people. All four turn him 
down. He comes to the conclusion that business in the 
town is rotten, and so takes the noon train out for the next 
place, hoping things will be better there. Maybe things 
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were rotten in the first town; but like as not there was 
some concern right round the corner which had put off 
buying so long that its stock was low and it really needed 
goods. If the salesman had waited until the evening train 
and called on every prospect he would have got some 
business.” 

The traveling man changed from his consideration of 
salesmanship in general to the individual case of his friend, 
Mr. Henderson. 

“Perhaps you think,” he said, “that because you have 
been an office man all your life it will be impossible to 
change into a salesman, now that you are well past fifty 
years old. I can’t see why you should worry about that. 
You know how to approach people in an agreeable way, 
neither truckling nor overbold. That, as I understand it, 
is about the only thing in salesmanship which might be 
called a trick of the trade. Almost any man will listen to 
your story if you don’t rub him the wrong way at the 
start. 

“For the rest, your age is in your favor instead of being 
against you. When you yourself go into a retail store to 
buy something, don’t you feel a little more confidence in 
the article if a middle-aged salesman tells you it is guaran- 
teed instead of being obliged to take the word of a young 
fellow of twenty-two or twenty-three? Of course you do. 
And it will be the same way when you take a line of mer- 
chandise out on the road. You will gain a hearing from 
buyers many times when a younger man couldn’t, and 
your sales talk will have more weight than his,” 


Advice That Proved Sound 


“TY WOULD suggest just one thing,” the traveling man 

concluded, ‘‘and that is, when you look for suitable 
lines to take out, select those which sell principally to the 
smaller dealers. I advise it for this reason: You want to 


build up a personal trade, one which will stick to you year « 


after year. In the large concerns the buying is done mostly 
by salaried men who are liable to change at any time. 
You establish friendly relations with a man, and the first 


thing you know he has gone somewhere else and you have. 


to begin all over again with his successor. 

“But when you make a customer of a small dealer you 
have usually got him for keeps, just so the merchandise you 
sell him proves satisfactory. You will have to work 
harder to sell a certain volume among a lot of small dealers 
than if you were 
calling on the big 
ones exclusively, 
but I know you 


aside from the 
money part, you 
will find it pleas- 


small dealers. You 
establish personal 
friendships. They 
are glad to have 
youcometo town, 
and you are glad 
to be there. Sell- 
ing goods on the 
road is not an un- 
pleasant occupa- 
tion when you 
have good friends 
scattered allalong 
the line.” 

Mr. Henderson 
accepted his 
friend’s advice, 
and at fifty-four 
became a travel- 
ingman. Hesays 
he likes it. He is 
his own boss, be- 
cause he sells 
entirely on com- 
mission and pays 
his own expenses. 
The worst feature 
is that he is away 
from home so 
much, but even 
that isn’t so bad 
when figured out 
accurately. He 
and his wife have 
calculated that 
they actually 
spend more time 
together now, 
counting the 

(Continued on 
Page 56) 
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extra work. And. 
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HEN I knew him at col- 
lege Mortimer Hurd 
was a shy little fellow 


who concealed himself behind 
large spectacles and who was 
not widely popular because it 
was rumored that he read and 
enjoyed poetry. To make mat- 
ters worse, the poetry that he 
favored was not of the red- 
blooded, strong-heart type that 
deals with bad men in the West 
or bad women anywhere. It 
was rather the tender, fanciful 
stuff of a person called Keats or 
the absolutely incomprehen- 
sible flights of his running mate, 
one Shelley. For some unfath- 
omable reason a fondness for 
Shelley and Keats was con- 
sidered by undergraduates to 
mark a lack of virility. Swin- 
burne was forgiven much—he 
was so passionate—and Oscar 
Wilde. A knowledge of Kip- 
ling’s less serious verse was even 
a desirable asset; and Byron, 
we gathered, had been a devil 
with the women and could 
therefore be tolerated. But 
Shelley and Keats—we knew 
nothing about them and eyed 
anyone who did with deep mis- 
trust. 

Accordingly it was a black 
day for poor little Mortimer 
Hurd when, early in his fresh- 
man year, at the period when 
all right-minded men were de- 
voting their entire faculties to 
football, he recited aloud and 
with gusto in Billy Wicks’ room 
about ten lines of Endymion, 
beginning with ‘‘O sovereign 
power of love! O grief! O 
balm!’’ and ending amid a 
shocked and embarrassed si- 
lence with ‘‘one kiss brings 
honeydew from buried days.” 

From that time one saw little 
more of Mortimer Hurd. We 
simply didn’t want that sort of 
fellow around; a fellow that 
was capable of getting up and 
reciting silly poetry at any hour 
and on any occasion. No, there 
are some things that can’t be 
lightly forgiven. 

Mortimer, to do him justice, 
did not seek to intrude as soon 
as he became aware that his 
appearance in a room consti- 
tuted an intrusion; but it hap- 
pened that he lived in my 
corridor, and so it was only to be expected that I should 
encounter him daily during the remainder of my course. 
Besides, I figured that I was more broad-minded, more 
catholic in my tastes than many of my friends; and in proof 
of this I remember that I once invited Mortimer into my 
room in order that I might recite Gunga Din to him. I 
fear, however, that he was not properly impressed; at any 
rate he retaliated with some rot of Shelley’s about a sky- 
lark. That was like Mortimer—always thought the poem 
he happened to know was better than the one the next 
man had picked out. 

Occasionally I looked in on him in his own room, and a 
very unusual room it was too. Except for a big desk and 
about five hundred books, there wasn’t a thing in it. And 
what books! I and most of my friends had translations of 
Balzac and Maupassant and the Arabian Nights—un- 
expurgated—a few of the latest novels, perhaps, and 
maybe a textbook or two that were prescribed reading for 
our courses. But that little thin-faced, solemn-eyed 
Mortimer—well, he owned and, more unusual, he actually 
read Spenser’s Faerie Queene and Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales in the original! Then, too, he had all sorts of Latin 
poets—Vergil and Ovid: and Horace and some others of 
whom I had never even heard; and some French fellows, 
mostly modern, but, as I remember, including Francois 
Villon and Du Bellay. Apparently the amazing man read 
everything in the original and was distressed that he had 
not as yet thoroughly mastered either Greek or German. 


Myrtle Sighed Loudly, Slipped Her Lithe Body Into a Green Silk Dressing Gown and Stepped 
Down From the Model’s Stand 


T have learned to like Mortimer since, but at the time he 
frightened me, I suppose, although I should have been 
most reluctant to admit it. And he was so meek withal, so 
harmless and unassuming. 

If I saw little of him at college, I saw nothing of him 
after we were graduated—nothing of him, that is, for al- 
most seven years. True, I heard somewhere and somehow 
that he was writing poetry, and I may have seen his name 
signed occasionally to verses in the magazines. But of 
course I never read the verses in the magazines except 
when I get a job to draw what is known as the decoration: 
that accompanies them. Yes, that is part of my profession 
as illustrator. I do classical figures representing Labor or 
Commerce or Maternity, and they are used indiscriminately 
as decorations for poems that have nothing to do with 
Maternity or Commerce or Labor. Once I took my art 
seriously, but that was before I became successful. 

One day—about seven years, as I have said, after I had 
left college—I received a note from Mortimer Hurd. It 
was written from some uncharted village in Vermont, and 
it announced the poet’s proposed arrival in New York 
City. Also it contained a flattering but not unwelcome 
appreciation of my work and a request that Mortimer 
might be allowed to offer me a dinner on the following 
Wednesday. The details were left to me, since Mortimer 
Hurd knew nothing whatever of New York, although, as 
he explained, he was planning to reside there perma- 
nently. 


By Gordon & 
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I registered surp’ 
moment, and then pl 
the note and forgot all 
until Mortimer Hurd 
himself at my studio o: 
dicated evening. Forty 
was in, and fortunate 
haps, I was alone; but 
very much if Mortir) 
pleased that I was @ 
seems that it was in his| 
meet as many as po; 
New York’s millions, 

“Well,” he said, hol 
his hand with a shy 
awkward gesture that ] 
bered was his in earlie 
“well, Gavin, here I a 

“Well, Mortimer,” }; 
“here you are, to be s\ 
I’m glad to see you. 
chair while I hunt fort 
make a cocktail. Ther 
talk comfortably.” | 

Of course the. cock} 
intended to ease’ a { 
that I foresaw might b 
strained. One does no} 
mere acquaintance aft 
years and find that ¢; 
tion flows freely. “ 

“T haven’t made a) 
for the evening,” I ¢ 
while I operated the } 
“didn’t know just w 
wanted to do, Broadwa| 
wich Village or Fifth / 

He shook his head,i 
Smiling was one of the} 
tractive things he did.’ 

“No matter—no n 
all. Eventually I wan 
people—all sorts and e¢ 
of people; but to-nigh 
lighted if you’ll dine 
with me alone. I can 
an idea then of why I’ 

“T’m not inquisiti 
mer,” I said, ‘‘and 
people come to New: 
no reason at all. Ho 
imagine you're not one 
I imagine you have ni 
anda good one, for 
you do.” a 

He continued 
quietly, musingly, b 
confidently. f 


and I think it’s a good 
afraid you’ll think it’ 
ulous one.” 
“Well, here’s 
- ease,’”’ I said, and 
When we had drunk two apiece I began to 
Mortimer was not so bad a fellow; that per 
misjudged him at college; that very possibly 
making a sacrifice in devoting an evening t 
viously he was an unusual sort of man and on 
unusual ideas might well emanate. But whe 
seated opposite each other at a small table in 
Avenue restaurant, and he revealed to me h 
coming to New York, I confess that I reverse 
judgment, at least for the moment. 
“You came to get in touch with writer: 
poets, like yourself—and editors?”’ I sugges 
“No,” he answered slowly. ‘‘No, I came tofa 
I repeated his last sentence, putting a te 
marks after it. He had put none. . 
“Yes,” said he. ‘Why not? Isn’t it a i 
“Usually,” said I, “it isn’t an aim—it’s ar 
accident.”’ 
“That is cynicism, and you pat adnate! Ge 
cheap cynicism too. Please don’t take offen 
so frank. I have to be frank if I’m going ton 
derstand, and I want very much to make youu 
In fact I count on you to introduce me. to sor 
whom it will be possible for me to fall in love. Tl 
one at all adequate up in Vermont where I’v 
but there must be one here in New York, o 
your millions. So I’ve come to scour New Yo 
object to meet every woman I possibly can wh 


:. 


ll!’ I gasped. ‘‘Well! You're an amazing person, 
jer. You are beyond all doubt a very amazing 
_ Why in the name of the son of Venus do you 
» go to all this trouble simply in order to do such a 
hing as to fall in love? Marriage? Children? A 
ad a hearth? Carpet slippers by the fire? I thought 
re a poet.” 

aa poet,” he answered calmly but with conviction. 
3 why I know that love is the only thing worth while 
rorld. Oh, I’ve thought it all over very sanely and 
_and the only logical conclusion is that if one goes 
. life without having loved—well, one has simply 
rough life and nothing more. Men—and women, 
that matter—are doing a great many things to-day, 
hey? A great many things that primitive man and 
could not do. They are building great ships, which 
opel by turbines; they are building aéroplanes, 
hey propel by gasoline motors; they are building 
ives, which they propel by steam or by electricity. 
ye man would be amazed at the sight of such 
s, and he would be amazed at the houses we live 
skyscrapers we work in, the clothes we dress in, 
e food we eat. All that is the result of advanced 
ion. But, Gavin, there is one thing that we do no 
han primitive man; one thing, at least, that would 
ze him. He would look in on us and he would say 
olf: ‘Ah, behold, these strange creatures that have 
‘erude methods so far behind, that startle us with 
,provements, their luxuries, their conveniences— 
in one thing they have made no advance! They 
m as we have loved. They are motivated by the 
explicable spark.’”’ 

primitive man,” I ventured, “‘would say that, 
ie?” 

- or words to that effect—and he would be right. 
money, art—all these are transitory. All these 
with the fashions of the years. All these mean 
; things to different centuries. But love is immu- 
¢ is God-given; it is like one of the elements—air, 
ch or water.”’ 

lization,”’ said I, “‘has managed to do a good deal 
the elements.” 


“Of course,” he agreed. ‘Civilization can taint almost 
anything it touches. It can muddy the water, but the 
water remains water. It can muddy love, but love re- 
mains love. And the possibility of loving ideally is the 
greatest gift the good fairies bestowed upon us at birth. 
Unfortunately most of us don’t estimate that gift at its 
full value; we content ourselves with the gilt instead of the 
gold.” 

“Just a minute!” I interrupted. “What do you mean 
when you say ‘loving ideally’?”’ 

“Ah, now you have asked me a question that I can’t 
answer in a minute. But you can be sure that what I mean 
by loving ideally is not what the world in general means 
by it; not what the man in the street means by it; and 
certainly not what the professional moralists mean by it.’’ 

“Can't you give me a hint?’”’ I urged. 

He hesitated, squinting up his eyes behind his big 
spectacles and nodding his head slowly while his nervous 
fingers disarranged the cutlery beside his plate. 

“Yes,” he said finally, “‘perhaps I can give you a hint. 
To my mind, the prime requisite for ideal love is that a 
man and woman should have the same sense of values; 
that they should naturally and instinctively agree on the 
relative importance of all things in life, concrete things or 
abstract things. I don’t mean that they should agree on 
the things themselves, but I do mean that they should 
agree on the importance of those things. You see the dis- 
tinction? A Republican might marry a Democrat and 
both agree that politics wasn’t worthy of a minute’s con- 
sideration. That would be all right. But if a Republican 
married.a Republican and they disagreed utterly as to the 
importance of politics—why, that would be all wrong. In 
the same way a Christian man might marry a Buddhist 
lady, each so fanatical that the one thought the other’s 
soul was lost; and that still would be all right, because 
they would agree that religion was a most important 
thing, and each would be pleased that the other thought 
so. But I could go on all evening citing examples. Per- 
haps you get the point?” 

“Perhaps I do,’’ I said dubiously. 

“Well,” said he, ‘even if you don’t, I am asking only 
that you will be kind enough to present me to a few of 
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your friends here in New York, just to start me off. With 
that as an entering wedge, I shall endeavor to meet as 
many other women as possible, and somewhere among 
them all I hope to find the woman I’m looking for.’ 

“Yes,” I agreed, “‘I’ll do that for you of course. Come 
around to tea at my studio to-morrow about five o’clock 
and I’ll promise you a varied selection to look over. We 
have a very wide assortment of goods here in New York. 
The ones I’m most interested in myself, I may as well 
warn you, are either not quite in society or not quite out 
of it. Consequently they are willing to drink tea in the 
same room.” 

“T’m extremely obliged to you, Gavin,” he said warmly. 
“T’m extremely obliged. You are doing me a great, great 
favor.” 

“T’m not so sure,” I said, but allowed him to pay the 
check. 

1 
yee next day at noon I laid down my palette and 

brushes and said to Myrtle: ‘“‘You may rest now. I’m 
through for the morning, and this afternoon I’m entertain- 
ing lavishly at tea, so I shan’t do any more work to-day.” 

Myrtle sighed loudly, stretched up her arms over her 
head, straightened out her legs tentatively, slipped her 
lithe body into a green silk dressing gown and stepped 
down from the model’s stand. She was eighteen and had 
red hair and a very white skin. I suppose she was pretty; 
but since the subject I was at work on was to be entitled 
Innocence, I was using her only for the figure. Her face 
was far too piquant for my purpose. 

She crossed the room and, curling her legs up under her, 
sat down in my large morris chair, whence she could sur- 
vey my canyas. 

“My left arm looks funny,” she said, covering a yawn 
with the back of her small hand. ‘The left arm—no, the 
right arm. The one with the old lily in it.” 

“Myrtle,” I said, “what in your opinion is the prime 
requisite for ideal love?’”’ 

“What?”’ she asked. 

I repeated the question. 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘what’s the answer?”’ 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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The Ground Floor 


\ | R. AND MRS. CUZZENS much prefer living on 
the ground floor, they often say. Sometimes, when 
Mrs. Cuzzens is really warmed up to it, she puts 

the thing even stronger, and announces to the world that 
she would turn down flat all offers to live onan upper floor, 
in this or any other apartment house in New York City, 
even if you were to become desperate at her firmness and 
present her with an apartment rent free. 

--In the first place Mrs. Cuzzens is never wholly at her 

ease in an elevator. One of her liveliest anecdotes con- 

cerns an aunt of hers on her mother’s side who was once 

a passenger in an elevator which stopped short midway 

between floors, and doggedly refused to move either up 

or down. Fortunately it all ended happily. Cries for 
help eventually caught the attention of the janitor—it 
wéeemed little short of providential that he had always 
had quite a turn for messing around with machinery— 
and he succeeded in regulating the power so that Mrs. 

Cuzzens’ aunt reached her destination practically as good 

as new. But the episode made a terrific impression on 

Mrs. Cuzzens. 

Of course it is rather dark on the ground floor, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens regard that as one of the big 
assets of their apartment. Mrs. Cuzzens had a pretty 
nasty example of the effects of an oversunshiny place 
happen right in her own family. Her sister-in-law—not, 
Mrs. Cuzzens is careful to specify, the wife of the brother 
in the insurance business, but the wife of the brother 
who is on the road for a big tire concern, and is doing 
very well at it—hung some French-blue draperies at her 
living-room windows. And in less than a year the sun- 
light turned those curtains from their original color to an 
unwholesome shade of greenish yellow. Why, the change 
was so marked that many people, seeing them in this 
state, almost refused to believe that they had ever been 
blue. Mrs. Cuzzens’ sister-in-law, as is perfectly under- 
standable, was pretty badly broken up about it. Natu- 
rally Mrs. Cuzzens would hate to have a thing like that 
happen in her own home. : 

There is another advantage to living on the ground 
floor. The rent there is appreciably smaller than it is 
on the stories above, although Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens 
seldom if ever work this into the conversation. Well, it 
is easy to overlook it, in the press of more important 
reasons for occupying their apartment. 


A Mean Eye for Freak News 


Mrs. Cuzzens has a fund, to date inexhaustible, of 
clean yet stimulating anecdotes, of which the one about 
the elevator and the one about the curtains are repre- 
sentative. She specializes in the unique. Hers is prob- 
ably the largest collection in the country of stories of 
curious experiences, most of them undergone by members 
of her intimate circle. She is generous almost to a fault 
in relating them too. About any topic that happens to 
come up will be virtually certain to remind her of the 
funny thing that once happened to her Aunt Anna or 
the queer experience her Cousin Beulah had that time in 
Springfield. 

Her repertory of anecdotes undoubtedly had much to 
do with attracting Mr. Cuzzens to her, for Mr. Cuzzens 
leans heavily to the out-of-the-ordinary himself. In his 
after-dinner reading of the newspaper he cheats a bit on 
the front-page items, just murmuring the head- 
lines over, and gathering from them a rough 
idea—if you could really speak of Mr. Cuzzens By 
as harboring a rough idea—of what is going on 
in the way of the conventional hold-ups and 
graft inquiries. But he casts a mean eye over 
the oddities in the day’s news. He never misses 
the little paragraph about the man in Winsted, 
Connecticut, who intrusts a family of orphaned 
eggs to the care of a motherly cat, with gratify- 
ing results to one and all; or the report of the 
birth on an ocean liner, to a couple prominent in 
steerage circles, of a daughter, named Aqui- 
tania Wezlascki in com- 
memoration of the event. «# «2 
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These specialties of Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens work in 
together very prettily. They provide many an evening 
of instructive and harmless entertainment, while so far 
as expense goes, the only overhead is three cents for an 
evening paper. 

Mr. Cuzzens puts on the slippers he got last birthday, 
and Mrs. Cuzzens unhooks a bit here and there as the 
evening wears on and she can feel reasonably sure that 
no one will drop in. As they sit about the grained-oak 
table in the glow of the built-in chandelier Mr. Cuzzens 
will read aloud some such fascinating bit of current his- 
tory as the announcement of the birth, in Zanesville, 
Ohio, of a calf with two heads, both doing well. Mrs. 
Cuzzens will cap it with the description, guaranteed 
authentic, of a cat her mother’s cousin 
once possessed which had a double set 
of claws on each foot. 


Clever Mr. Cuzzens 


When the excitement of this has died 
down Mr. Cuzzens will find an item 
reporting that a famous movie star has 
taken a load off the public’s mind by 
having her eyelashes insured for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That will natu- 
rally lead his wife to tell the one about 
the heavy life insurance her Uncle David carried, and the 
perfectly terrible red tape his bereaved family had to go 
through before they could collect. 

After twenty minutes or so passed in their both listen- 
ing attentively to Mrs. Cuzzens’ recital, Mr. Cuzzens’ 
eye, sharpened by years of training, will fall on an obscure 
paragraph telling how an apple tree near Providence 
was struck by lightning, which baked all the fruit. Mrs. 
Cuzzens will come right back with the story of how her 
little nephew once choked on a bit of the core of a baked 
apple, and the doctor said it might have been fatal if he 
had got there half an hour later. 

And so it goes, back and forth, all evening long. 

But the Cuzzenses have their light side too. They 
often make a night of it at the movies. In fact Mr. Cuz- 
zens, who is apt to be pretty slangy at times, says that 
he and the little woman are regular movie fans. Mr. 
Cuzzens loses himself so completely in the display that he 
reads each subtitle aloud. If it seems to him worthy, 
and if the operator leaves it on long enough, he reads it 
through twice. Both he and his wife take deeply to heart 
the news pictures, showing a grain elevator destroyed by 
fire in Florence, Georgia; or the living head of Uncle Sam 
formed by a group of Los Angeles school children. 

Any trick effects on the screen leave Mrs. Cuzzens 
bewildered. She can never figure out how, for example, 
they make a man seem to walk up the side of a house. 
However, Mr. Cuzzens is awfully clever at all that sort 
of thing—more than one person has told him he should 
have gone in for mechanical work—and he explains the 
process on the way home. 

Occasionally Mr. and Mrs. Cuzzens patronize the 
drama. There isa theater near them to which come plays 
almost direct from their run lower down on Broadway. 
The casts are only slightly changed; 
just substitutions in five or six of 
the leading réles. Both the Cuz- 
zenses prefer comedies of the whole- 
some type, setting themselves on 
record as going to the theater to be 
amused. They say that they 
wouldn’t go around the corner to 


see one of those unpleasant plays, for there is enough 
trouble in this world, anyway. And after all, whois there 
that can give them any argument on that one? 

Now and then they devote an evening to cards, playing 
a little interfamily game with Mr. Cuzzens’ married sis- 
ter and her husband. The sport is kept absolutely clean. 
No money changes hands. 

In the daytime, while Mr. Cuzzens is busy at his office— 
he is with a firm that makes bathroom scales, and it’s 
as good as settled that they are going to do something 
really worth while for him the first of the year—Mrs. 
Cuzzens is occupied with her own activities. “She often 
complains that the days aren’t half long enough for her, 
but nothing really satisfactory has been done to remedy 
this, as yet. Much of her time is devoted to shopping, 
for there are always button molds to be matched, or a 
strip of linoleum for the washtubs to be priced, or a fresh 
supply of trick paper for the pantry shelves to be laid 
in. She is almost overconscientious about her shopping. 
It is no unusual thing for her to spend an entire day in a 
tour of the department stores, searching for a particular 
design of snap fastener or the exact match of a spool of 
silk. She reaches home at the end of one of these days 
of toil pretty well done up, but still game. 

And then there are her social duties. She is one of the 
charter members of a bridge club which numbers just 
enough to fill two tables comfortably. The club meets 
every fortnight, giving the players a chance to compete 
for the brocade-covered candy box—the winner must 
supply her own candy, which is no more than fair—or 
the six embroidered, guest-room-size handkerchiefs, which 
the hostess donates in the interest of sport. 

During these functions Mrs. Cuzzens takes part in a 
great deal of tense conversation about the way the skirt 
was gathered over the hips and came down longer infront. 
She also gives, and receives, ideas on novel fillings for 
sandwiches, effective patterns for home-knit sweaters, 
and simple yet snappy dishes for Sunday-night supper. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Cuzzens is anative of New York. 
Up to a year or so after their marriage they helped swell 
the population of a town in Illinois which at the last 
census had upward of one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
They celebrate Old Home Week by a visit to the folks 
every year, but they congratulate themselves heartily 
that Mr. Cuzzens’ business prevents their staying more 
than a week. For they agree that after eight years’ resi- 
dence in what Mr. Cuzzens aptly calls the big city they 
could never bring themselves to live in a small town again. 

As Mrs. Cuzzens puts it, life in New York is so much 
broader. 


The Second Floor East 


f hate Parmalees are always intending to move, but 
somehow they never get around to it. Several times 
Mrs. Parmalee has come out flat with the statement that 
the very next day she is going to look for an apartment 
farther downtown. But what with one thing and another 
coming up, she never seems to be able to make it. 

Yet after all, as they argue, they might be a whole lot 
worse off than staying right where they are. Of course 
they are pretty far uptown, away from 
the theaters and restaurants; but every- 
body in their crowd, including themselves, 
hasa car. So, to use Mr. Parmalee’s very 
words, they should worry! It has often 
been remarked of Mr. Parmalee that it 
is not so much what he says as the way 
he says it. 

Again, Mrs. Parmalee points out that 
it doesn’t really matter much where they 
live, for they are hardly ever home, any- 
way. To which Mr. Parmalee retorts, 
just like a flash, that she has said a 
forkful! 

And when you come right down to it, 
Mrs. Parmalee has seldom said a truer 
thing. It is indeed a cold night for the 
Parmalees when they have nothing to 
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gather around but their own gas logs. The evening be- 
gins to hang heavy along around half past seven, and 
from then on things get no better rapidly. 

The Parmalees are not ones to lose themselves in read- 
ing. Just let Mr. Parmalee see who won the first race, 
and give him a look at the financial page to ascertain 
whether Crucible Steel is plucking at the coverlet, and 
he is perfectly willing to call it a day as far as the 
pursuit of literature is concerned. As for Mrs. Parmalee, 
she masters the really novel murders and the better-class 
divorce cases, while for her heavier reading she depends 
on the current installment of the serial running in one of 
the more highly sexed magazines. That done with, she 
is through for the month. 

Conversation could not be spoken of as a feature of 
the evening, either. Mr. Parmalee has been called, over 
and over again, a perfect scream when he is out on a 
party. But at home he doesn’t really extend himself. A 
couple of half-hearted assents to his wife’s comments on 
the shortcomings of the janitor and the unhealthful 
effects of such changeable weather—and that’s, as some- 
one has phrased it, that. > 


Life in the Parmalee Set 


So you can see for yourself about the only thing left 
in the way of parlor entertainment is to come to the 
mat. The Parmalees’ battles are not mere family events; 
they come more under the head of community affairs. 
The entire apartment house takes‘an interest, almost-a 
pride in them. Take them when they get going really 
strong and you won’t miss a syllable, even as far off as 
the top-floor apartment on the other side of the house, 
On a clear night with the wind in the right direction the 
people living three houses down have been able to enjoy 
every word of it. 

The bouts almost invariably end in a draw. Mr. 
Parmalee, it is true, has a somewhat broader command 
of language than his wife, but she has perfected a short 
contemptuous laugh which is the full equivalent of a 
nasty crack. It leaves Mr. Parmalee practically flat, 
with nothing more inspired to offer than an “Is that 
so?” or a “Yeah, you’re perfect—you are!” 

But these sporting events take place only rarely. The 
Parmalees have little time to indulge in home ‘pleasures, 
Theirs is a full and sociable life. Mr. Parmalee is in what 
he jocosely calls the automobile game, and most of his 
friends are engaged in the same pursuit. And as their 
wives are Mrs. Parmalee’s intimates, you can just i imagine 
how nice and clubby that makes everything. 

Their social day begins around five o’clock, when the 
dozen or so members of their set meet at one or another’s 
apartment, for cocktails. The Parmalee coterie has been 
seriously inconvenienced since prohibition went into 
what has been called effect. It means that they can no 
longer meet at a hotel or a restaurant, as they used to 
in the old days. It is badly out of their way to gather at 
someone’s house, for it often involves their having to go 
all the way downtown again for dinner. But they have 
to make the best of it, just like you or me. 

And it is comforting to know that the gentlemen still 
manage, as a rule, to pick up alittle something here and 
there before they are met by what Mr. Parmalee calls, 
with screaming effect, their better seven-eighths. The 
ladies, collectively, are usually referred to, by their hus- 
bands and by one another, as the girls—which is some- 
thing of an understatement. 

Up to the time of meeting, Mrs. Parmalee, like the 
rest of the girls, has put in a crowded afternoon at a 
matinée, the hairdresser’s or the manicure’s; a blinding 
polish on the finger nails is highly thought of by both 
the male and female members of the Parmalees’ set. 
There is usually a great deal of trying on to be done, also, 
which does much toward taking up Mrs. Parmalee’s time 
and Mr. Parmalee’s money. He likes to see his wife 
He is 
pretty fairly reasonable about the price of her clothes, 
just so long as they look as if they cost a lot. Neither 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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cooking his humble dinner. He was minus 

his left forearm, and his right hand con- 
sisted of a thumb and two fingers. His domicile 
was a small log house that was tucked away in the woods 
near the end of a wing of the big new Coraltic Gorge dam 
which flooded several thousands of acres with reserve water 
fer the uses of the Nahmakanta Pulp Company. 

Cates was saturnine, elderly and thin; his legs were 
grotesquely crooked; while he leaned over his stove he 
resembled a string bean propped on a wishbone. After the 
crews had completed the dam and had scattered, Cates 
stayed behind as solitary custodian of the equipment and 
left-over supplies. It was a lonesome place for a man who 
had always been in the thick of crews and events, as a 
dynamite boss, until he had been knocked out by his 
accident on the Coraltic job. 

A timber cruiser with a knapsack on his back and cali- 
pers under his arm, arriving at the camp on his way along 
the river trail, leaned against the jamb of the open door 
and passed the time o’ day with Cates. 

“You being mayor of all you survey, you’re going to 
have the chance to order out the band and have it play 
Hail to the Chief this afternoon,” said the cruiser. 

_T hain’t feeling no relish for music these days.”’ Though 
Cates was querulous he added a touch of humor. “If 
you’re hankering for a tune you can hitch a cobweb 
acrost them calipers and fiddle with your finger.” 

“Don’t you know that the crowned heads and the lords 
of Argyle, as you might say, are headed this way?”’ 

“So the Coraltic Morning Trybune said,” returned 
Cates, waving a fork to indicate the deserted settlement. 

“On the level, do you know that the president of the 
Nahmakanta is up from New York with a couple of direc- 
tors and the company attorney?” 

‘“A fire warden told me two days ago that they was 
stopping down to the big hotel on a fishing trip.” 

“He told you right! They’re hiking up here to-day to 
see how the big dam looks, now that it’s full of water.” 

“‘T reckoned they’d be coming,” stated Cates without 
enthusiasm. 

“‘Show more interest,” adjured the cruiser. ‘“Doesn’t 
your left hand itch? That’s a sign ” He jerked up 
short and shook his head ruefully. ‘‘Excuse me, Dan! 
But I haven’t got used to you being as you are. What I 
wanted to say was that the paymaster is along with ’em, 
on his way down to the mills. He’ll hand you yours of 
course as he passes.” 

“Tt won’t lighten his load for the rest of his tramp,” re- 
marked Cates, pushing the spider back to a cooler place on 
the stove. ‘‘This is only a dollar-a-day job—a dollar and 
my keep.” 

“Dan, they ought to have done something handsomer 
than this for you! That’s the talk among the boys all up 
and down the river. But you know what’s the cuss of work- 
ing for a corporation. No gizzard when it comes to gener- 
osity. I’ll take back what I said about getting out the 
band. They don’t deserve any fancy reception from you.” 

“Maybe not, but I’m reckoning on doing a little some- 
thing to make their stay interesting.” 

“Then I won’t hang around underfoot to bother you 
about getting ready,” stated the cruiser, chuckling over 
the humor of the idea. 

“No bother; I’m all ready for ’em,”’ stated Cates. 

But the man went on his way; he declared that he did 
not want to have the magnates catch him loafing on his job. 

Cates filled his tin plate with food and sat down in the 
doorway, the plate on his knees, his pannikin of tea beside 
him. From the door he was able to gaze into the vista of 
the farthest turn among the trees. His ears could not 
inform him of the expected big guns of the Nahmakanta; 
the grumble of falling water that creamed over the apron 
of the great dam dominated all other sounds. 
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He took his time about eating, but he had finished and 
was smoking his pipe when the party came in sight. The « 
corporation paymaster was ahead, serving as guide; he 
made monthly trips through the region, visiting the chop- 
pings and the mills, and knew his way about. He carried 
a rifle, and his money bag was slung from his shoulder. 

Cates tagged the others mentally as they marched along 
in single file. The spindle-shanked little man in a golf suit, 
he was president; Cates had seen him in 
the company of the engineers when the 
dam was under construction. The attorney 
was recognizable—a fat man who wore a 
red sweater and carried his coat on his 
arm. Cates had looked up across that 
swelling abdomen into an uncompromising 
face when the attorney had made an offi- 
cial visit to the hospital bed. The other 
men were directors; one of them was the 
field manager of the company. His was 
the first voice that Cates had heard when 
he emerged from the dark tunnel of un- 
consciousness after the 
accident. The voice 
was saying that Cates 
was a damned fool. 
Cates harbored no re- 
sentment on account of 
that criticism; he had 
applied the same epi- 
thet to himself every 
day since he had been 
abletotake an unpreju- 
diced view of the thing. 

The visitors paid no 
attention to Cates. 
They went to a posi- 
tion where they could 
view the tumbling 
waters of the sluiceway 
and sat down on the 
river shore and lighted 
cigars. Their backs 
were toward the caretaker; they were ab- 
sorbed in their complacent pride in the new 
dam. 

Cates sighed as if this exclusion made him 
lonesome. 

He rose, put his pipe on a shelf inside the 
door and sauntered slowly toward the group 
on the river bank. Near the camp was a 
rusty iron kettle. . Halting briefly he picked 
a mud turtle out of the kettle. The turtle 
was an ordinary specimen of its tribe but it 
was rigged out in a rather peculiar fashion; 


into holes which had been bored in the edge { 


of its shell were fastened a number of small 
cords and the cords were rolled into a ball as 
big as a man’s fist. Cates stuffed turtle and 
cords into the side pocket of his coat 
and strolled on. He sat down on the 
bank a few yards apart from the mag- 
nates of the Nahmakanta, choosing 
his location after careful inspection of 
the ground. He did not presume to 
look in their direction. 

“That chap has been pretty roughly 
trimmed up,”’ stated Barnes, president. ae 
“Was he in our employ when it hap- 
pened?”’ 


“Yes; he was a dynamite boss,” said Drake, atto 
“We settled with him, of course?”’ ; 
“Case was settled—he signed off—we’re clean 
matter. But it was one of those contributory-ne 
cases that corporations must fight as a matter of | 
business principle, President Barnes. As the wo; 
compensation act stands, we must invoke its pr 
for ourselves just as the laborer does. Let a prece 


“Him and Me Passes the 
Time Together Sociable’’ 


“T’m afraid it must. Sorry you 
as you did.” _ 
“Som 1, sir!Z ‘ 
“You understand perfectly, 
why the Nahmakanta was obliged 
stand it did?” - ae 
Cates kept his eye on the wire ¥ 
was twisting. ‘‘The squire there & 
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established or give ’em a chance 
we’re easy marks, and where di 
off? Of course a fellow like 
there, didn’t hurt himself intent 
But there are sneaks who'll 
trick on a corporation in order 
few fingers or one eye. We pail 
hospital bills; couldn’t do any 
“We have a thousand or so 
impress with the idea of being ¢ 
declared the field manager. “‘TI 
watching the Cates case like ha 
the impression gets abroad that 
ployes will be put on Easy St 
matter what happens, it means 
up in caution. I have 
how the talk about C 
worked to our great 
tage. I might calli 
investment.” , 
“On that basis W 
afford to be liberal wi: 
chuckled the other ( 
“But we mustn’t est 
precedent, as you ha} 
“T have been 
enough,” said the n 
“He has a soft job 
taker. You can seet 
sitting and enjoyingt 
ties of Nature an 
our new dam.” | 
They surveyed | 
man’s thin, bent ba 
was paying no hee¢ 
murmur of the conve 
which the sound of th 
made indistinct. Hi 
the turtle out of his 
and laid the creature on its ba 
lap while he stuffed the ball 
under the stub of his left arm 
he produced a tin tobacco bi 
his pocket and nipped it bet 
knees and began to do someth 
a wire. § 
“My man, what’s that?” | 
President Barnes patronizingly! 
his voice. 
“‘Turkle,’’ returned Cates’ 
not turning his head. | 
“Oh, Icansee that! Butwl 
idea?”’ 
“Pet and playfellow, sir. F 
me passes the time together § 
Time lags up here.” 3 


¥ 
: 


e come to me in the hosspittle. ‘Contribution 
nce,’ he said it was.” 

ide it clear to you,” proclaimed Drake. ‘‘The men 
mploy needed an object lesson. There have been 
,eidents since your case has been discussed up and 
eriver. It’s bad for you, but it’s good for others. 


r, I hope you don’t feel that you’re a persecuted 
” 


\’t pious enough to be a martyr.” 
2ked up the turtle and pinched it in company with 
seco box between his thin knees; he stuck an end 
ire through a hole in the shell, bent the wire back 
sted it. ‘“‘I reckon you’ve give me a better name 
phas for the turkle; I’ve been calling him Cephas. 
-eall him Martyr.” 
n’t follow your reasoning exactly, but you’re wel- 
the use of the name, if I’ve suggested anything,” 
ike. 
h obliged for all favors, sir.” 
le we’re passing them around I'll do my part,” 
the paymaster humorously. He unlocked his bag 
ed out a book and a packet of money. He walked 
) Cates. ‘‘Here’s your month’s pay.”’ He counted 
ills and at 
request + 
he money 
he side 
of the 
vat. 
bag was 
to the 
aster’s 
3 and the 
had not 
le yawn- 
sh, which 
ose under 
| man’s 
ebag was 
oney. 
_ always 
‘this day 
te that 
Gorge is 
e grand- 
‘I’ve had 
2 to lay 
‘on in this 
imsaid 
‘But now 
vgrander 
50 talk 
| And if 
rod, too, 
ib? ” 
azed up 
| at the 
ser, who 
jing the 
the care- 
0 sign. 
the best 
with his 
1 hand. 
tly sym- 
s stirred 
\ymaster 
| endeay- 
‘xpress it 
‘manner. 
Cates a 
lt held a 
“match 
\old man sucked to get the cigar to going properly. 
't you consider that you were well qualified to 
ynamite?” demanded the president. 
sir.’ 
| how did you allow yourself to be caught by 
tags??? 
| you see, sir, daminite is notional stuff,” affirmed 
an, puffing placidly at his cigar and continuing 
\ething to the wire and the tobacco box. “It was 
‘ing when she got me—early spring. Right over 
@ river, there, where you see that sort of den 
‘ks. Mighty cold mornings that time o’ year! All 
as, ‘Bang hell out o’ the bottom o’ the river before 
” water busts the coffer dams.’ We was blasting 
desp’rit, I can tell you, sir! 
| Say again, daminite is notional stuff. Has trop- 
\3! Wants to be warm and comfy before it starts 
day’s work. Lags back all sulky unless some po- 
‘lon is paid to it—unless it is all nice and toasty. 
a fire every morning in that den, and I used to 
eks around the fire in a row and talk to ’em whilst 


y I'd say, ‘remember that ye’re on the job for 
takanta comp’ny jest the same as I be. When all 
ler for us to keep ahead of the freshets you’ ve 


got to admit that a slack worker ought to be ashamed of 
himself. Now it’s for you to get out and under,’ I’d say, 
‘and you hain’t got no excuse for complaining that you’re 
cold and feel logy and can’t do your best.’ Then I’d poke 
a leetle more heat to the fire and stand ’em closter.” 

“Tt was a senseless performance,” said the president. 

“But I was indulging the stuff, just as I always had 
humored it,’”’ insisted Cates. ‘According to the rule, it 
needs force and fire, both together, to set off daminite. 
That’s why they have detonating caps, sir. But once 
again I say it’s notional stuff. Picked up a stick one 
morning, and it was spiteful about something or thought 
it wasn’t getting a square deal from the Nahmakanta; 
though I had never had any fault to find with the way I’d 
been used by the company, I’ll say that much! 

“When I come to my senses I heard Manager Durkis 
there saying that I was a damn fool. And afterwards I 
heard all about contribution neggle-ance. Oh, yes, sir! I 
reckon that me and the daminite did get a leetle speck too 
ambitious!”’ 

His hand was no longer engaged with the turtle, the box 
and the wire. The visitors were on his left; Cates’ right 
hand was hidden from them. 


“They Don’t Deserve Any Fancy Reception From You.” 
“Maybe Not, But I’m Reckoning on Doing a Little 
Something to Make Their Stay Interesting”’ 


There was a considerable period of silence, as if they 
were finding it difficult to comment gracefully on the man’s 
laconic statement in regard to his devotion to the company 
which employed him. 

In default of anything better to say the president asked 
where the turtle was. 

“Oh, Martyr is sarntering around here somewheres, 
looking for a bug maybe. Never can tell what kind of a 
titbit can be picked up if you look sharp enough for it.” 

“You seemed to be rigging him up with some sort of a 
contrivance,” suggested the field manager. 

“Yes, with a tobacco box,”’ stated the paymaster, who 
had had an opportunity for close inspection. 

“He puts his bugs in the box, sir.” 

“That doesn’t sound reasonable; it’s impossible!’ 

“Did you ever own a pet, trained turkle?”’ 

“cc No.”’ 

“T do,’ stated Cates. 

“Look here—getting away from foolishness,” blurted 
the field manager—‘“‘I’m reminded of one special reason 
why I am up here to-day. Cates, I’m afraid you have been 
attending more closely to turtles than to business. It is 
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reported that a quantity of our left-over dynamite is 
missing.” 

“Yes, sir. I reported it.’”’ 

“How much?” 

“The whole stock.” 

“Well, how much is that?’’ 

“For a guess, sir, I should say around five hundred 
pounds.”’ 

“T must confess that you’re taking the loss in pretty 
cool style, my man.”’ 

“Well, 0’ course, one way of looking at it, speaking 
strictly for myself, seeing that this here has happened 
to me”’—he waved his stump of an arm—“‘if all the dami- 
nite in the world should go off on a vacation and never come 
back I'wouldn’t be lonesome for the want of it. I ain’t 
dry-nussing daminite these days or waiting and tending 
on it or rocking it to sleep with a pennyr’yal hymn. No, 
sir, gents! However, speaking as a hired man of the Nah- 
makanta, I extend sympathy to the company here repre- 
sented by the high muckamucks. I hate to see you lose 
money !”’ 

“You must not expect us to keep you on this job un- 
less you can be more wide-awake and efficient.” 

““T suppose 
not,’ admitted 
Cates meekly. 

“‘Let’ssee! Our 
men have a codp- 
erative-pension 
arrangement, 
haven’t they?’’ 
queried the presi- 
dent. He was’ 
questioning the 
attorney as the 
one best qualified 
to answer. 

“There’s a pen- 
sion system, sup- 
ported by dues. I 
looked Cates’ 
status up of 
course. Iwas told 
that he could not 
be coaxed into the’ 
thing. And we 
could not afford to 
establish a prece- 
dent by giving’ 
him a pension on 
our own account.” 

‘Oh xa.ct byba7 
agreed Mr. 
Barnes. “A cor- 
poration, as an 
entity, must toe 
the crack, no mat- 
ter how much the 
individuals in the 
corporation may 
wish to deal leni- 
ently.” He ad- 
dressed Cates. 
‘*How much 
money did you 
have laid by when 
you got hurt?” 

“The pay that 
was coming to me 
that month. I 
hadn’t spent it 
because I hadn’t 
got it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you, living up here in 
these woods, squandered every cent? How could you 
spend the money?”’ ; 

“‘T’ve been a more or less scandalous critter all my life: 
Sorry, but it has sort 0’ been in my blood. Got that way 
by going off on whaling v’yages in my younger days. No 
excuse for doing like that—not the least bit. Ain’t asking 
for any favors on that account—don’t deserve ’em. Only. 
thing I can say now is that I shan’t ever go to town any 
more.” 

“T hope you will hold to that good resolve,” 
president. 

“T’ve got good reasons now for not going; shall have 
more and better reasons later.” 

“Under those circumstances your pay ought to do very 
nicely for you.” 

“Tt’s enough for me, as things stand, sir. I might come 
to enjoy living alone, after having mixed and messed with 
men all my life, if it wasn’t for horror of conscience. It’s 
conscience that keeps. me from enjoying the beauties of. 
Nature here and relishing the sight of that grand new dam. 
That ought to be entertainment enough for anybody— 
seeing that new dam. How much did it cost?” 

“Oh, around a hundred thousand,” stated the field 
director. (Continued on Page 96) 


said the 
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\ é OUNG Buford set- 
tled down in his seat 
by the car window and 

opened a loose-leaf memo- 

randum book to a page 
headed ‘“‘Trip to Gregory— 

1 week.’ The list below 

contained such items as: 

“Call on Mr. Raleigh, F. 

NjEBa? "1 theater fis, 601 

lecture;’”’ ‘1 m. p. show”; 

£61 church”; ‘‘Library”’; 

“Artexhibition.’”’ Following 

these came ‘‘Purchases’’— 

subdivided into ‘‘ Personal 
wants’? and ‘‘Shopping for 
mother.’’ Characteristi- 
cally he had left little to 
chance or self-determina- 
tion. Ifhehad matured any 
such plan his list would 
doubtless have contained in 
its proper place the item 

*‘Get married,’’ and, to 

make the records complete, 

the name of the bride. 

The facing page was 
purely economic in its na- 
ture. It contained a debit 
item, $100. In the credit 
column he now entered with 
a silver pencil ‘‘R. R. fare, 
$2.40.’’ All these items ei 
would later be transcribed 
in his personal-expense 
book—a bookkeeper’s idea 
of recreation, as a postman, 
when off duty, goes out to 
take a walk. 

Having arrived in the 
city he passed under the 
arch inscribed Greater Greg- 
ory Greets You, ate lunch 
at the Gregorian, left his 
bag and proceeded method- 
ically to check off the first 
item on the list. 

President Raleigh, of the First National, greeted him 
paternally and with such queries as: ‘‘Well, James, how’s 
the good mother? How’s Newtown? How’s business?” 

Mother was well, Newtown about the same, mortgage 
loans lively and crops promising. 

Mr. Raleigh would have been hurt if the son of his old 
friend had not made this call, but the proprieties did not 
require that they make an afternoon of it. Presently he 
began to fidget with the papers on his desk. 

“Well, I’ve got to run along,” said Buford. 

‘‘Drop in and see us often while you are in town. Got 
plenty of money? City life comes high these days.” 

By a conspiracy all business men regarded Gregory as in 
the hundred-thousand class, even though the ridiculous 
census could find only eighty-seven thousand. 

“‘T’ll be all right, thanks. The Gregorian does seem a 
little steep. Maybe if I knew of some quiet boarding house 
it might be more homelike.” 

“Good idea.’”’ As an advocate of thrift the president 
did not laugh at the notion of leaving home to find a home- 
like place. ‘‘Oh, Richardson!’”’ He thus ‘conjured a 
secretary out of thin air—a thin secretary. ‘“‘You know 
Mr. Buford? Farmers’ Loan, of Newtown. Mr. Buford’s 
looking for a nice boarding house for a week or so. Help 
him find something, won’t you? Well—good luck, James.” 

“Come into my pen, Mr. Buford. I'll call up Mrs. Rath- 
burn’s, where I used to live when I was a bachelor. She 
only takes men—you won’t mind that?” 

“No, I’d like it.’’ Buford was glad to be relieved of 
feminine social complications. 

Apparently a room was engaged at Mrs. Rathburn’s 
with mirth and laughter and such remarks as: ‘‘Oh, hello, 
Twinkletoes. This is Ted Richardson. . . She’s just 
fine. When are you coming to see us? Yep, he’s 
got two teeth. Well, some people say so, but I 
think he’s the image of Marie. . . . Listen. How’s the 
Ritz-Carlton fixed forrooms? . . . No,no. Mr. Buford, 
friend of Mr. Raleigh’s. Oh, ’bout a week.” 
Richardson chuckled. ‘‘Yes, regular Apollonaris. . . . 
All right. Shall I hold the wire? 

“Landlady’s daughter, Hazel. She’s a sketch. Wanted 
to know if you were good-looking. 

“Hello. Yes, Hazel. . Fine! I'll bring him up. 

“T’ll take you over after the shop closes. That be all 
right?” 


The Ticket Said 8:15, the Watch Said 10:15. 


Statements, So He Filed Them Both Away 


It all seemed commonplace enough, the formerly 
fashionable residence district, now half converted to busi- 
ness pursuits, dingy old houses with small scrawny grass 
plots, houses bearing signs—Dentist, For Sale, Hair 
Dressing and Table Board. The colored maid wiping her 
hands upon her apron was addressed by Richardson as 
Sopranna. Mrs. Rathburn proved to be of ample dimen- 
sions, with faded blond hair and the inevitable Southern 
accent. 

Buford contemplated his room with the slightly chipped 
water pitcher and the child-and-dog picture entitled 
Can’t ’oo Talk? 

“Anyway, it’s clean and quiet. I won’t be in my room 
much except when I am asleep.” 

It still seemed commonplace enough when the men had 
assembled for dinner—their spirits muffled by the presence 
of a stranger—up to the moment when the service door 
was kicked open and a whirlwind came in. After that 
anything might happen—and most things did. 

A phenomenon like this cannot be explained, so it is 
called personality. There was something dynamic about 
the girl. Too small, too thin, too white, eyes too big for her 
face, hands too small for her tray. A girl of an indetermi- 
nate age, seventeen to twenty-seven. 

“‘Hey, Hazel,” said Buford’s neighbor, ‘“‘we’re shy a 
glass of water here.” 

“All right; I’ll do the Volstead act in just a second. 
Mr. Buford—that’s right, isn’t it?—meet Mr. Turpin, the 
man who won the war.” 

The girl performed the social and waitress act in one 
continuous motion. 

“‘Glad to meet you—both,” said Buford. ‘‘What outfit 
were you with? They made me drive a truck.” 

He was only vaguely aware that his neighbor had got 
only as far as Hattiesburg, Mississippi, and he mechani- 
cally acknowledged the introduction to adjacent soup 
fanciers. ; 

“Her engine,’ he thought, ‘‘is too big for her chassis.” 

The daughter of the house of Rathburn put a vast 
amount of horse power into the business of serving dinner 
and steered the lumbering Sopranna with one hand. 
When the maid dropped a dish everybody seemed relieved 
and pleased. . 

“The dinner wouldn’t be legal,’’ Turpin explained, “‘if 
Sopranna didn’t break something.”’ 


a tal tha we \ Fires baw ei 


There Seemed to be No Way to Reconcile These Conflicting 


After dinner H 
social position was g 
improved; as she t 
her white apron she 
also to take off se 
The center of 
now shifted to the 
piano, and Buford g 
in for a moment befor 
ing for his theater, — 

Later he put his h 
his waistcoat poe 


the afternoon, a 
at it stupidly. 
blinked at his w 
ticket said 8:15, 
said 10:15. Theres 
to be no way to 
these conflicting 
so he filed them 
But his looking at 
broke up the pa 

“Guess I'll t 
walk before I t 
said to Hazel i 


ought to be done a 
latchkey. t 

“Alone in the great 

“‘T thoughtn 
you ” 

“Well, allright. L 
Wait till I tell mam 

He had not “‘t] 
maybe” at all, 
thought it now 

It was a bea 
mer night, a gloriou 
He had just discoy 
life was made f 
and song, and no 
supposed up tot 
for debit and 
was made for ja 
and joy, for dancing and mimicry. And all these 
qualities were, by one of Nature’s streaks of ec 
wrapped up in one small package! so 

Buford was still under the spell of the evening 
tainment; he had never encountered a m 
performance. Hazel Rathburn was what is n 
mon in this serious world, a born comedienne; 
her dancing, her piano playing were all co 
engine—to pursue his metaphor—was run on | 
when her tank ran dry she ran on her reputatio 
an instinct for syncopation that is rare among 
people; in fact she seemed to have made a special 
the colored race. 


5 

4 

2 4 

a ? ae 
t 

& 
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the bite of which, according to legend, caus 
dancing. This small package now did a reminis 
step as they progressed down the street, attrac 
notice of a policeman, who reprimanded her 
seemly conduct as follows: “Fine evenin’, 
When they had satisfied themselves as to t 
the Connolly family they went on. 
“T gather that your name is Hazel,”’ said Bufo 
“T bet you’re a deteckative.”’ It wasn’t su 
remark, but it achieved its purpose. ‘‘ Yes, m 
agood look at me and said ‘She’s a nut, all 
so they called me Hazel. You better do it, too, ant 
over with.” ‘ | 
Buford laughed as heartily as if that had 
joke; perhaps he laughed because he was young ‘ 
or something. : 
“What do you do when you are at home?” s! 
while they were waiting for the colored waite! 
Neapolitan ice cream in a French restaurant T 
Greek. | 
“T’m a bookkeeper.” 4" 4 
This was the literal truth. She had not asked hi 
his future and he did not have to say that w 
thirty he would take the controlling interest ¢ 
dency of the Farmers’ Loan Bank of Newtown 
had inherited from his father. 
“T am, too, kinda. If it wasn’t for me I guess? 
ledger would be written in red ink.” 4 
“T bet they keep you busy, all right.” 
“Yes, I work like a—like Sopranna.” The s 
was out of deference to the approaching wal 
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nce, nothing happens to me on pay day. Saturday’s 
aturday for me.’”’ She chuckled. ‘You could make 
out of that: 

turday’s just Saturday for little—hashful—Hazel.” 
rendered this line so nobly that the bearer of ice 
had difficulty in keeping his official poise. 

ley treat you all right—the boarders? They’re 
y and all that, but they don’t get fresh or any- 
9? 

[say they don’t!’’ She doubled up her little fist in a 
ing way. “The fresh ones are not with us any 


lidn’t know. Of course I live in the country, you 
say.” 

girl made a great point of looking at his feet. 

sll, I don’t see any milk on your shoes, at that.” 

1 not a farmer exactly,” replied the too literal 
lL. 

ust love the country—pigs and flowers and every- 
’ 

launched into elaborate praise of things bucolic. 
s not soulful or sentimental about it. Many of her 
on rural life had been learned at the vaudeville 
school, where whiskered ruralists clog-dance to 
r in the Straw. The city song sparrow was pouring 
‘soul with a pronounced Gregory accent, and Buford 
t she was kidding. Then and there Havel began to 
2 penalty for being a confirmed joker. 

’d better be fox-trotting along now, Mr. Buford,” 


‘right; but my friends call me James.” 
me, James,’’said Hazel. 
n he was back in his 
ntying his necktie Bu- 
amined himself in the 
irror and ran over cer- 
hrases in his mind. 

in the great city. I 
eally look like a rube. 
sjust trying to get my 
Vell, she can have it.” 
vas a fatuous grin on 
_as he untied his shoes. 
Ikon’em. I bet she’ll 
eam to-morrow at the 
ne.” 
as. She knew baseball 
new jazz, and no fewer 
ee members of the 
3 found time to make 
on Hazel. Ordinarily 
would have been flat- 
‘meeting these second- 
ide baseball stars, but 
ie had an illogical feel- 
|; they were clogging 
atmosphere. A ball 
place was on the dia- 


quently he was de- 
when Hazel said to 
dock, who had been 
ti rather trying after- 
left field: “I can give 
ob peeling potatoes, 
‘bet you’d be good at 


jock laughed obedi- 
1t his smooth-shaven 
ss red as he turned 


all game had not been 
‘d’s list for the week, 

i the dance in Fire. 
fall to which Hazel 
suised as a house afire 
led all the grinning 
iS put her out. She 
to movies grow where 
grew on the program. 
eschedule was pretty 
It to pieces. Buford 
t ttend any improving 
, he neglected his 
Meicesping, cashed 
thecks at the First 
ught flowers and 
change—all conduct 
ina banker. On the 
i; d, mother’s shopping 
1 so well that when the 
arrived at Newtown 

t foods and price tags 
ined Mrs. Buford 

- Either 

: Shipad an un- 
wledge of dry 
—oh, yes, he had 


written something about the landlady’s daughter. So that 
was all it was. 


At just about this time in the history of the human race 
Sopranna was openly referring to the new boarder as Miss 
Hazel’s beau. And Buford was referring to himself as the 
most fortunate member of the said human race. 

In these days of progressive intimacy he had learned 
much about Hazel. She was twenty-two now; her father 
had been dead about ten years. Her parents had come 
from farther south, but they never had been people of 
means. 

“Mamma likes to feel that we have seen better days; 
you know how mothers are.’’ This was on Saturday fore- 
noon and they were alone with the piano. “As far as I 
can remember they weren’t much better. Father was 
sweet and kind and he never distressed himself much 
about work. Maybe father would have been better off 
under the Eighteenth Amendment—and that’ll be all 
about father. Anyway, I drew high school out of it. 
This was dad’s last request, and mamma made good. So 
there’s something in my low, retreating forehead after all. 
There I go again, Jim-jams. Tum-te-tum 


“She isn’t very tall, 
And her head is rather small, 
But there’s something in her low, retreating forehead— 
after—all. 
She waits upon the table, 
As'well as she is able, 
But Saturday’s just Saturday for little hashful Mabel. 


“<J«sjust Give Me the Old Left Wing. I'm Not Scared or Anything, But I J«just Can’t Make My Knees Behave” 


“T had to change my name to make it rime. That all 
right, Mr. Bu’ful?”’ 

“You’re going to change it more than that.” 

“Mrs. Jim-jams Bu’ful. Watch out! Somebody’s com- 
ing.’ 

The said somebody giggled with an African accent Nee 
glided away like a crawler tractor. Sopranna was 
more accomplished as a dish dropper than as an eayes- 
dropper. 

The discerning reader can see that things had been 
moving along quite rapidly, but Hazel saw it first and thus 
pronounced judgment: ‘‘You have speed, James, but no 
control.” 

Buford was to go home on Sunday afternoon as per 
schedule and—in Hazel’s somehow jarring phrase—‘“‘ break 
the news to mother.”’ Saturday night was by common 
consent a sort of hail and farewell at the boarding house. 
Hazel’s gang took their rapture rather seriously and made 
doleful sounds. Mr. Turpin, who would have won the war 
if it had been held in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, offered 
gloomy congratulations. 

“Yes, I’m going to marry this inky-handed son of toil. 
Hazel is going back to the bushes.” 

“Tt will be dark and lonely here without you,” said a 
well-preserved sentimentalist who had to comb his hair 
with a thought to economy. 

“You mean your little gas light is going out.” 

When all had rid their systems of the proper regrets 
Hazel summed it up for them: 

“James, it looks as though your bill for heartbreakage 
would be pretty stiff. Well, let’s chase a little gloom.” 

She landed on the piano in 
a violent chord and launched 
into one of her jazziest and 
best, but the gymnastic fingers 
did not seem to be working 
well. 

“No rags to-day,’ she said 
and presently she was slither- 
ing along in a sentimental 
Viennese waltz—which broke 
down in the middle. Hazel 
tapped a key inquiringly. 
“That’s all there is; there 
isn’t any more.’’ Her eyes 
were shining suspiciously. 
“Well, b-boys, we had a good 
time while it lasted. Mebbe 
you better b-beat it.’’ ; 

Buford shook hands with 
all of them as they filed out. 
As a triumphant lover he was 
not a vast success. But he 
gave a good imitation of one 
who had been caught robbing 


a bank. 
“T guess they were all nice 
to you,” he said. 


“Look at me—all lit up like 
a Christmas tree.’’ Hazel in- 
dicated her collection of jew- 
elry. ““They’reallrepresented 
here.” 

“Oh! I wondered about 
that,” Buford admitted. 

“You didn’t think I had 
wished all this junk on my- 
self?’’ She rattled her orna=- 
ments like a Spanish dancer. 
“T had to hang it all on for 
the farewell party, didn’t I? 
I feel like a—a removal sale.” 

“Are you sorry to leave 
these friends?” 

“Course I’m sorry,’’ was 
the dampening reply. “I 
wouldn’t do it for anybody 
on earth—except you.’ So 
everything was all right again. 

At the station next day 
Hazel made this farewell ad- 
dress: “‘I’ll be waiting for you. 
And I’m some waitress.”’ 

“You aren’t a regular wait- 
ress,’ said Buford, perhaps a 
shade too seriously. 

“Well, pretty regular.” 

“Pretty is right.” 

“Good recovery,’’ 
Hazel. 


said: 


Newtown is only fifty miles 
from the city as the aéroplané 
flies and $2.40 as the money 
flies, but it is cut off from 
Gregory by two train connec- 
tions that lack the element 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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HIS year I looked over a Fourth of July celebration 
Ts a town situated a couple of hours by motor from 

Lexington and Bunker Hill. The celebration ap- 
peared to consist mainly of groups of people sitting on a 
grassy hillside enjoying the breeze, bananas, pop corn and 
neighborly chat. You might have passed by blindfolded 
without knowing it was there. I had spent several previous 
Fourths in a Middle Western country town where some 
citizens celebrated by going fishing and some by going to 
sleep. Whatever commotion occurred was made by the 
sparrows and blue jays. 

The Fourth of July that I was brought up on began 
promptly at dawn, with every contrivance for making a 
loud noise that juvenile ingenuity and fifty cents could 
bring into the field. By breakfast time my right shoulder 
was sore from the infernal kick of Ed Riner’s old army 
musket, but my enthusiasm was just getting under way. 
As the day progressed bandaged fingers and toes appeared, 
an odor of liniment' mingled with the smell of burned pow- 
der. The din continued until the last rocket sputtered 
against the starry sky. 

But the great noise of the day occurred as follows: 
A large booth of new pine boards, decked with flags and 
bunting, was erected on the courthouse grounds. In front 
of it benches, chairs and stools were ranged. There, at the 
appointed hour, most of the local population gathered. 
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A band played patriotic airs, not quite in time maybe, but 
with vigor. A minister arose and laid before Deity the 
proposition that this was the best government ever 
known on earth. The mayor stepped forward and intro- 
duced the orator of the day, mentioning that our govern- 
ment was the sum of the earthly wisdom. Whatever title 
or text the orator of the day might announce, his theme 
was sure to be that the Government of the United States 
was the final and perfect instrument for social happiness. 
In respectable families, hearing that the American Gov- 
ernment is a perfect instrument for social happiness was es 
much a part of a child’s upbringing as hearing that in the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 


A Change of Attitude 


HAT was so for a hundred years. In the bitter struggle 

of the Civil War both sides vehemently appealed to the 
Constitution for justification of their course, as pious men 
of different creeds appeal to the Bible. Whatever men 
might say about the opposite political party or about indi- 
vidual politicians—and they said plenty—for a hundred 
years the Government itself was just about all right. Fora 
century, excepting the Civil War amendments, no serious 
attempt was made even to amend the Constitution. Gov- 
ernment as it stood was just about all right. 


ie 
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After some preliminary experiments, and while ; 
comparatively tender age, I began my business car 
calling, say, on a dentist, or plumber, or hardware me 
who didn’t really wish to see me, so that I had to y 
him in order to get an opportunity to address him su 
tially thus: 

“Sir, yesterday afternoon your wife drew your 
balance, pawned the family silver, locked the child 
the coal cellar and eloped with the milkman. Pleas: 
your emotions and reflections in that connection so 
may write up an amusing piece about it for the 
News.” 

We called that practicing the trade, or profess 
journalism. I have been pursuing that trade, or prof 
ever since. In some of its aspects it lecks dignity; 
does, I think, encourage an inquisitive turn of mit 
a habit of observing. ; I 

By the time I got myself launched in this busi 
change in the general attitude toward the Gover 
was beginning—slowly. If you go among workingme 
and mention the Government they will immediately 
of the Government Shipping Board’s labor policy, o 
reductions recently ordered by the Government War 
Board, and of like grievances. 

Just before the Fourth of 
July a convention, represent- 
ing 4,000,000 union working- 
men, was held at Denver. \ 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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JMMOND died late in the evening. An 
count of the accident was in the headlines 
‘the morning papers. Unfortunately for 
@ was a conspicuous local figure. He had 
| early popularity of a good-looking, dissipated 
{then he had been one of the men who had not 
‘or the draft but had volunteered and gone into 
ular Army, and had come home from France un- 
L, with aheroicrecord. Moreover, there had been a 
-and-girl love affair between himand Alma Wooley, 
hter of the hardware merchant. Mr. Wooley, who 
ive Long Islander, hardand wise, had been opposed 
mgagement until, after the war, the return of 
ond as a hero made opposition impossible. It was 
point that O’Bannon had come to the rescue, 
the position of traffic policeman for the young 
he marriage was to have taken place in June. 

: Drummond died he recovered consciousness 
ugh to recognize the pale girl at his bedside and 
an ante-mortem statement as to the circumstances 
cident. 

or heard of the accident in the evening, but did 
v of Drummond’s death until early the following 
_ She called up O’Bannon, but he had already left 
At the office she was asked if Mr. Foster would 
Foster would not do. With her clear mind and 
/acquired knowledge of criminal law, she knew the 
_Was serious. She called up Fanny Piers and 
© was spending the day in town. Noel came to 
hone. He was very casual. 

‘poor Lydia,” he said; “uncomfortable sort of 
have happen to you.” 

€f more than uncomfortable,” answered Eleanor. 
| know if she’s been arrested?” 

aughed over the telephone. Of course she hadn’t 
eally, his tone seemed to say, Eleanor allowed her 
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socialistic ideas to run away with her judgment. Poor 
Lydia hadn’t meant any harm—it was the sort of thing 
that might happen to anyone. Oh, they might try her— 
as a matter of form. But what could they do to her? 

“Well,’”’ said Eleanor, “people have been known to go 
to prison for killing someone on the highway.” 

Piers agreed as if her point was irrelevant. 

“Oh, yes, some of these careless chauffeurs. But a thing 
like this is always arranged. You’ll see. You couldn’t get 
a grand jury to indict a girl like Lydia. It will be ar- 
ranged.” 

“Arranged,” thought Eleanor as she hung up the re- 
ceiver, ‘only at the expense of Dan O’Bannon’s honor or 
career.”” 

She did not want that, and yet she did want to help 
Lydia. She felt deeply concerned for the girl, more aware 
than usual of her warm, honest affection for her. She often 
thought of Lydia as she had appeared on her first day at 
school. The head mistress had brought her into the study 
and introduced her to the teacher in charge. | All the girls 
had looked up and stared at the small, black-eyed new 
pupil with bobbed hair and slim legs in black silk stock- 
ings, one of which she was cleverly twisting about the 
other. She was shy and monosyllabic, utterly unused to 
children of her own age; and yet even then she had shown 
a certain capacity for comradeship, for under the elbows of 
the two tall teachers she had directed a slow, shy smile at 
the girls as much as to say, “Wait till we get together! 
We'll fix them!” 

She was very well turned out, for.Miss Bennett had just 
taken charge, but not so well equipped mentally, the long 
succession of her governesses having each spent more time 


GRUGER 


“Would it Refresh Your Memory, Miss Thorne, to Look at This Bracelet Which I Hold in My Hand?” 


in destroying the teachings of her predecessors than 
in making progress on her own account. Much to 
Lydia’s chagrin, she was put in a class of children 
younger than she. 

This was shortly before Christmas. Before the second 
term she had managed to get herself transferred into a 
class of her contemporaries. She had never studied before, 
because in old times it had seemed to her the highest 
achievement lay in thwarting her governesses. But the 
instant it became desirable to attain knowledge she found 
no difficulty in attaining it. It had amused her studying 
late into the night when Miss Bennett thought she w 
asleep. = 

In the same way she had decided to make a friend ef 
Eleanor, who was a class above her and prominent. in 
school life. There had been nothing sentimental about the 
friendship. She had admired Eleanor’s clear mind an 
moral courage then, just as she admired them now. aj 

It was of that little girl twisting one leg about the other 
that Eleanor thought now with a warm affection that the 
later Lydia had not destroyed. She ordered her car arid 
drove into town to the Thorne house. At the door Morson 
betrayed just the proper solemnity—the proper additional 
solemnity—for he was never gay. : 

Yes, Miss Thorne was in, but he could not be sure that 
she could see Miss Bellington at the moment. Mr. Wiléy 
was in the drawing-room. . 

“Mr. Wiley?” said Eleanor, trying to remember. 

“The lawyer, madam.” 

Eleanor hesitated. 

“Tell her I’m here,’”’ she said, and presently Morson 
came back and conducted her to the drawing-room. 

Lydia’s drawing-room was brilliant with vermilion 
lacquer, jade, rock crystal, a Chinese painting or two and 
huge cushioned armchairs and sofas. Here she and Miss 
Bennett and Mr. Wiley were sitting—at least Mr. Wiley 
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and Miss Bennett were sitting, and Lydia was standing, 
playing with a jade dog from the mantelpiece, pressing its 
cold surface against her cheek. 

As Eleanor entered, Lydia, with hardly a sound, did a 
thing she had occasionally seen her do before—she sud- 
denly seemed to radiate greeting and love and gratitude. 
Miss Bennett introduced Mr. Wiley. 

Wiley had established his position early in life—early 
for a lawyer; so now at fifty-eight he had thirty years of 
crowded practice behind him. In the nineties, a young 
man of thirty, his slim frock-coated figure, his narrow, 
fine features and dark, heavy mustache were familiar 
in most important court cases, and in the published ac- 
counts of them his name always had a prominent place. 
His enemies at one time had been contemptuous of his 
legal profundity and had said that he was more of an 
actor than a lawyer; but if so juries seemed to be more 
swayed by art than law, for Wiley had a wonderful record 
of successes. He was a man of scrupulous financial in- 
tegrity—universally desired as a trustee—an honorable 
gentleman, a leader at the bar. It was hard to see how 
Lydia could be in better hands. He might not have been 
willing to undertake her case but for the fact that he had 
been her father’s lawyer and was her trustee. He had a 
thorough familiarity, attained through years of conflict 
over finances, with all the problems of his client’s disposi- 
tion. He knew, for instance, that she would be absolutely 
truthful with him, a knowledge a lawyer so rarely has in 
regard to his clients. He knew, too, that she might carry 
this quality into the witness chair and might ruin her own 
case with the jury. He was a man accustomed to being 
listened to, and he was being listened to now. 

Eleanor sat down, saying she was sorry if she interrupted 
them. She didn’t. Wiley drew her in and made her feel 
one of the conference. 

“T had really finished what I was saying,’ he added. 

“T only wanted to know if the situation were serious,” 
said Eleanor. 

“Serious, Miss Bellington?’’ Wiley looked at her 
seriously. “‘To kill a human being while violating the 
law?” 

“Mr. Wiley considers it entirely a question of how the 
case is managed,” said Lydia. There was not a trace of 
amusement in her tone or her expression. 

“To be absolutely candid,” Wiley continued, “and 
Lydia tells me she wants the facts, I should say that if 
juries were normal, impartial, unemotional people Lydia 
would be found guilty of manslaughter in the second 
degree—on her own story. Fortunately, however, the col- 
lective intelligence of a jury is low; and skillfully man- 
aged, the case of a beautiful young orphan may be made 
very appealing, very pathetic.” 

“Pathos has never been my strong point,’”’ observed 
Lydia. 

* “The great danger is her own attitude,” said Miss 
Bennett to Eleanor. ‘“‘She doesn’t seem to care whether 
she’s convicted or not.” * 

Lydia moved her shoulders with a gesture that con- 
firmed Miss Bennett’s impression, and then suddenly 
turned. 

“T don’t believe you want me for a few minutes, Mr. 
Wiley. I want to speak to Eleanor.” 

She dragged her friend away with her to her own little 
sitting room upstairs. Here her calm disappeared. 

“Aren’t lawyers terrible, Eleanor? Here I am—I’ve 
killed a man! Why shouldn’t I go to prison? I’m not 
quixotic. I didn’t want to be convicted, but Wiley shocks 
me, assuming that I can’t be because I’m a woman and 
rich and he can play on the jury.” 

-“T should not say that he assumed that you were safe, 
Lydia.” 

“Oh, yes, he does! Don’t be like Benny. She sees me 
in stripes at once. What Wiley means is that as long as I 
am fortunate enough to have the benefit of his services I’m 
pérfectly safe, not because I did not mean to kill Drum- 
mond, but because he, Wiley, will make the jury cry over 
me. Isn’t that disgusting?” 

“Yes, it is,’ said Eleanor. 

“Oh, Eleanor, you are such a comfort!”’ said Lydia, and 
bégan to cry. Eleanor had never seen her cry before. She 
did it very gently, without sobs, and after a few minutes 
controlled herself again, and tucked away her handker- 
chief and said, ““Do you think everyone would hate to 
have a car that had killed someone? I shall never drive 
again, and yet I couldn’t sell it—couldn’t take money for 
it: Will you accept it, Eleanor? You wouldn’t have to 
drive the way I did, you know.” 

‘Eleanor, pleading the shortness of her sight, declined 
the car. 

“You ought to go back and talk to Mr. Wiley, my 
déar.” 

‘Lydia shrugged her shoulders. 

““T don’t care much what happens to me,” she said. 

Eleanor hesitated. She saw suddenly that what she was 
about to say was the principal object of her visit. 

“Lydia, I hope that you will come out all right, but 
you don’t know Dan O’Bannon as I do, and ——” 

“You think he will want to convict me?” 


“Not you personally, of course. But he believes in the 
law. He wants to believe in its honesty and equality. He 
suffered last month, I know, in convicting a delivery- 
wagon driver, and his offense wasn’t half as flagrant as 
yours. Oh, Lydia, have some imagination! Don’t you see 
that his own honor and democracy will make him feel it 
more his duty to convict you than all the less conspicuous 
criminals put together?” 

A strange change had taken place in Lydia during this 
speech. At the beginning of it she had been shrunk into a 
corner of a deep chair; but as Eleanor spoke life seemed to 
be breathed into her, until she sat erect, grew tense, and 
finally rose to her feet. 

“You mean there would be publicity, political advan- 
tage, in sending a person in my position to prison?” 

“Don’t be perverse, Lydia. I mean that, more than 
most men, he will see his duty is to treat you as he would 
any criminal. You make it difficult for me to tell you some- 
thing that I must tell you. Mr. O’Bannon feels, I’m afraid, 
a certain amount of antagonism toward you.” 

A staring, insolent silence was Lydia’s answer. 

Eleanor went on: ‘“‘Do you remember after dinner at 
the Piers’ you told me about the policeman you had 
bribed? You asked me not to tell, but I’m sorry—I can’t 
tell you how sorry—that I did tell. I told Dan. I would 
give a good deal if ®hadn’t, but ——” 

“My dear,” Lydia laughed, but without friendliness, 
“don’t distress yourself. What difference does it make? 
I nearly told him myself.” 

“It makes a great deal of difference. It made him 
furious against you. He felt you were debauching a young 
man trying to do his duty.” 

“What a prig you make that man out, Eleanor! But 
what of it?” 

“T got an impression, Lydia—I don’t know how—that 
it turned him against you; that he will be less inclined to 
be pitiful.” 

“Pitiful!” cried Lydia. ‘Since when have I asked Dan 
O’Bannon for pity? Let him do his duty, and my lawyers 
will do theirs; and let me tell you, Eleanor, you and he 
will be disappointed in the results.” 

Eleanor said firmly, “‘I think you must take back that 
‘you,’ Lydia.” 

Lydia shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, you say your friend wants to convict me, and you 
want your friend to succeed, I suppose. That is success 
for him, getting people sent to prison, isn’t it?’’ She began 
this in one of her most irritating tones; and then she sud- 
denly repented and, putting her hand on Eleanor’s shoulder, 
she added, “Eleanor, I’m all on edge. Thank you a lot for 
coming. I think I will go back and tell what you’ve said 
to old Wiley.” 

Eleanor waited to telephone to Fanny Piers and Mrs. 
Pulsifer, knowing it would be wise to create a little favor- 
able public opinion. As she went downstairs the drawing- 
room door opened and Miss Bennett came softly out, 
shutting the door carefully behind her. 

“Thank heaven for you, Eleanor!”’ she said. ‘‘ You 
have certainly worked a miracle.” Eleanor looked un- 
comprehending, and she went on: “At first she was so 
naughty to poor Mr. Wiley—would hardly discuss the case 
at all; but now since you’ve talked to her she is quite 
different. She has even consented to send for Governor 
Albee—the obvious thing, with his friendship and political 
power.” 

Eleanor’s shoulders were rather high anyhow, and when 
she drew them together she looked like a wooden soldier. 
She did it now as she said with distaste, “But is this a 
question of politics?” 

“My dear, you know the district attorney is a political 
officer, and they say this young man is extremely ambi- 
tious. Certainly he would listen—he’d have to—to a man 
at the head of the party like Albee. I feel much easier in 
my mind. The governor can do anything, and now that 
Lydia has come to her senses she is determined to go into 
court with the best case possible, and you know how 
clever she is. Thank you, Eleanor, for all you have done 
for us.” 

Like many workers of miracles, Eleanor went away sur- 
prised at her own powers. The idea of O’Bannon being 
coerced or rewarded into letting Lydia off gave her ex- 
quisite pain. She felt like warning him to do his duty, 
even if it meant Lydia’s being found guilty. Yet she 
sincerely wanted Lydia saved—meant to go as far as she 
could to save her. She knew with what a perfect surface 
of honesty such things could be done; how a district 
attorney, while from the public’s point of view prosecuting 
a case with the utmost vigor, might leave open some 
wonderful technical escape for the defense. It could be 
done without O’Bannon losing an atom of public respect. 
But she, Eleanor, would know; would know as she saw 
him conducting the case; would know when a year or so 
later, after everyone else had forgotten, he would receive 
his reward—some political appointment or perhaps a 
financial chairmanship. Albee had great powers in busi- 
ness as well as politics. In her own mind she formulated 
the words, “I have the utmost confidence in O’Bannon.”’ 
But she knew, too, how all people of passionate, quick 
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temperaments are sometimes swept by their own ¢ 
and how easily most lawyers could find rational 
for taking the position they desired to take. It y ra 
so natural for any man under the plea of pity for 1 
woman like Lydia to allow himself to be subtly corr 
into letting her off. 4 

Eleanor’s own position was not simple. She fg 
clearly. She was for Lydia, whatever happened, as 
her conduct went; but in spite of herself her symp 
swung to and fro. When women like Fanny Piers and 
Swayne said, with a certain relish they couldn’t kee 
of their tones and reluctant dimples at the corners of 
mouths, ‘‘Isn’t this too dreadful about poor Lydia?’ 
she was whole-heartedly Lydia’s. But when she dei 
in all her friends—except Bobby, who was frankly f 
ened—the belief that they were beyond the law, that 
ing could happen to any member of their protected ¢ 
then she felt: she would enjoy nothing so much as; 
one of them prove an exception to the general imm 

Lydia was held for the grand jury in ten thousand ¢ 
bail. This had been considered a foregone conclusio 
did not particularly distress or alarm’Eleanor. Wh 
alarm her was her inability to get in touch with O’Ba 
In all the months of their quick, intimate friendshi 
had never happened before. Press of business had 
kept him entirely away. Now she could not even 
to come to the telephone. ep 

At last one afternoon, seeing his runabout still sta 
in the street beneath the windows of his office, she 
in—past the side door of Mr. Wooley’s hardware sh 
the wide, worn, dark stairs and opened the glass doo 
bore in big black letters the words, “ District Atton 
Princess County.”’ It was almost six o’clock. The 
and stenographer had gone home. The bare, uglyr 
lit here and there by swinging desk lights, were ¢ 
except for Dan himself, who, with his hat and eo; 
was standing as if some disagreeable thought h 
and petrified him just as he was in the act of goir a 
too. Eleanor’s light foot had not sounded on the 
He knew of her coming only as she opened the doo 
she saw that he definitely did not want to see her. 

She was not the only person who was attemptir 
him on Lydia’s behalf. Bobby Dorset had mades 
efforts, and finally caught him between the courthow 
his office. Bobby took the tone that the whole thin 
fantastic;, that O’Bannon was too much of a gentlen 
send any girl to prison, irritating the man he had eo 
placate by something frivolous and unreal in his : 3 
the only manner Bobby knew. 

And then as Lydia’s case grew darker Albe 
O’Bannon was in his study at home, the low-cei 
room opening off the dining room. It had a grei 
baize-covered desk, and low open shelves running 
the walls, containing not only law books, but nove 
early favorites—Henty and Lorna Doone and manyn 
of travel and adventure. 

Here he was sitting, supposed to be at work ¢ 
Thorne case, about nine o’clock in the evening. Cer 
his mind was occupied with it and the papers were la 
before him. He was going over and over.the e 
mill that his mind had been chained to ever since 
stood by Drummond’s bedside with Alma Wout 
weeping, to his hand. 

Lydia Thorne had committed a crime, and 
to present the case against the criminal. 
course a district attorney was justified in ] 
sideration extenuating circumstances which © 
always be brought out in court. But in this” 
were no extenuating circumstances. Every | 
he knew was against her. Her character wa 
arrogant. She had already violated the la’ 
Drummond. First she had corrupted the : 
then she had killed him. She deserved punishi 
than most of the criminals who came into his ¢ 
his duty was to present the case against her. E 
it over and over to himself. Why, he was 
consider this case as different from any other 
if she did get off she wouldn’t be grateful. | 
assume that there had not been and never 
question of convicting a woman like herse! 
bered her bending to look at him under the ¢: 
of the Piers’ dinner table and announcing h 
the equal administration of the laws. B 
should come to him—if she would only come 
ing for herself as she had once for a few mini 
for Evans He could almost see her the: 
of his reading light, close to him—could 4 
perfume of violets. 

“‘IT hope to God she doesn’t come,”’ he s 
and desired it more than anything in life. — 

At that very moment the doorbell rang. 
heart began to beat till it hurt him. If she 
must see her, and if he saw her he must agz 
his arms, and if—it was his duh, to P e 
against her. ais 

There was a knock on his door, oe his mo 
ushering in Governor Albee. Great and wise me! 
East and West to see her son, her manner seer 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 20, 1921 


The New Internationalism 


O MAN knows how much lasting good may be accom- 

plished by the international conference on the limita- 
tion of armament to be held in Washington a few months 
hence; and yet there are certain minimal results of the 
highest significance that may be regarded as reasonably 
certain. The cordiality with which the American invita- 
tion was accepted is evidence of a world-wide realization 
of the momentousness of the occasion; for no matter how 
the scope of the conference may be limited by the powers 
represented, all men know that the envoys who sit down 
at the table will have met together to hold an inquest on 
the military and economic state of the world and to say 
what steps their respective nations are prepared to take to 
save our civilization. 

Among the minimal effects of the conference that may 
be expected with considerable confidence are a clear re- 
statement and the common acceptance of a world issue as 
broad as humanity itself, an issue that overshadows every 
local or national or international difference and involves 
the destiny of the human race. 

Disarm or die. That is the alternative that confronts 
all men who dare look ahead. Men who are not afraid to 
face facts know that just as Nature kills off the weak and 
the unfit, so war wipes out the strong and courageous and 
robs the race of its most vital blood. Long after the pop- 
ulation has renewed itself the race remains impoverished. 

Baron Takahashi, Japanese Minister of Finance, observed 
with truth that ‘‘we must be careful to avoid the possibility 
of such a convention proving futile or terminating in a dis- 
agreement. Such a result would lead to more friction and 
- more rivalry and to greater armament expenditures.” 
And yet disagreement is easily possible unless every envoy 
is instructed that agreement is so absolutely essential to 
his nation’s future welfare that it will be cheaply: bought at 
the price of concession. 

The inevitable way to bog down into a futile impasse 
and adjourn in a stalemate is to approach the problems in 
the spirit that was so lamentably and irrepressibly present 
at Versailles. If the representatives of any nation, includ- 
ing our own, take their places at the council table as if it 
were a gaming table, resolved to win unfair adyantage by 
the tricks and legerdemain of diplomacy, they will be the 
betrayers not of their own states alone but of an anguished 
world. If divergence of interest makes the score everyone 
is bound to lose. If community of interest is the game 
each and every participant wins and the world wins. 
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Every day the issues to be discussed by the conference 
become more clearly defined. The real line-up will not be 
between nations so much as between factions. The actual 
test of strength will be between war as a vested interest and 
peace as a vested right. Armament—to include in a single 
word every form of military activity and collateral re- 
quirement—is a stupendous industry that has fed or slain 
its millions in every country. Since time out of mind it has 
never been without a powerful influence upon government. 
Over against this force for war, with its vast anthology and 
folklore, its myths, legends and werewolf literature, with 
the aid of which it sells its wares to governments and 
creates uses for them, stands that great inert majority that 
wants peace, that welter of humanity that must do the 
fighting and the dying when militarism decrees that fight- 
ing and dying must be done. The creed of all these millions 
is the new internationalism that has lately come into 
visible being. 

The old, abhorrent internationalism of communism is 
based upon a community of hatreds. It is a sinister broth- 
erhood of man patterned after the brotherhood of Cain 
toward Abel. Its plane of cleavage is horizontal. It 
separates the lowest layer of humanity from the middle 
and the upper. It arrays the collarless against the col- 
lared, haphazard group against family, license against 
liberty, bestiality against decency. Five years of this 
fratricidal brotherhood have set back the destinies of 
Russia a full hundred years, and only generations of steady 
inbreeding of superior foreign stock can enable the remnants 
of the old Russia to make up her lost century. Militarism, 
in its essence, is as truly a form of internationalism as 
Bolshevism or communism, but it is more menacing than 
either, for history proves that it is more enduring. 

But now there is springing up a new internationalism, 
opposed to militarism and utterly unlike communism. 
Its plane of cleavage is not horizontal but vertical. It is 
not negative but positive. Its community of interest is not 
hatred but good will, a willingness to live and let live. 
Its ranks include high and low without distinction. Neither 
wealth nor poverty is its shibboleth. Its adherents are 
those who are determined to give the world a chance to 
heal its wounds and live. Its followers wear no class badge 
of education or of ignorance, of high estate or low, of 
creed or color, caste or race. 

Unorganized, unofficered, almost inarticulate, scarcely 
aware of their own existence as units in a great entity, 
these new internationalists are the men and women who 
are working to make an end of war. They are not pacifists 
within the wartime meaning of the word. 

One crystallizing touch of unification and organization, 
such as may come any day, would endow them with the 
power and momentum of an avalanche. By a strange 
paradox their very obscurity and individual weakness give 
strength to them in the mass, for they pervade even the 
remotest backwaters of society. Already they are begin- 
ning to make their voices heard, and the world listens with 
ready sympathy because they utter the world’s desire. 
Every day they break out in a new spot with their demands 
for lasting peace. The press of the continents is full of their 
activities. Yesterday we perhaps read a cabled paragraph 
in the newspapers about the peace meeting of the board of 
trade in some provincial town in France. Day before 
yesterday it was perhaps the silk merchants of Yokohama 
who held a similar meeting. Last night the high-school 
debating team and the speakers in a local lodge threshed 
the matter out, and in both cases disarmament won. 
Clergymen preach about it, women’s clubs discuss it. This 
sort of thing is going on all over the world. Twenty years 
ago peace was the hobby of rich philanthropists; to-day 
it is the heart’s desire of the multitude. The inescapable 
alternative, disarm or die, is no longer a phrase but a re- 
ality. And this is but the beginning. Gradually, but 
with increasing volume, the idea of peace is getting the 
kind of publicity that counts. 

Such is the mighty but still static force that militarism 
is straining every faculty to resist. No envoy to the con- 
ference will be an absolutely free agent except so far as 
concerns his own good faith and courage. Even those of 
the highest rank and station will be, in a very real sense, 
serious and dignified marionettes actuated by the invisible 
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cords that lead to their own seats of governme! 
cabinet ministers who pull the cords will be in th 
set in motion by the millions of unseen threads, sl 
those that bound Gulliver, that trace back to the ] 
their constituencies. 

There will be two sets of these invisible strands- 
which the militarists will tug with might and s 
practiced teamwork, and one that will tassel out 
hands of that great unschooled majority which will 
the whole world’s salvage. On the net result of th 
of peace and war will the fate of the conference han 
Senator Borah said to his own countrymen shoul 
vertised to the ends of the earth before the co 
meets: ‘‘This is the people’s salvation and it is, tl 
the people’s fight.”’ And it is a fight that can be’ 

Not one of the obstacles that stand in the way 
mentously happy outcome of the conference i 
mountable. Japan, for example, has sometimes a 
not unwilling to raise difficulties; and yet, wh 
nation’s peculiar position is taken into account 
reasons can be urged upon us and upon other po 
making that position less strained. Japan is like 
samurai, poor, but very proud, engaged in a gameo 
in which the stakes are perilously high; yet, high 
are, the young player would lose his last yen with ¢ 
suavity before he would propose that the stakes be 
and a limit set. ’ 

The Japanese are the most reticent people on 
of the globe. Silence is often golden, and a still t 
great gift; and yet the over-reticent are likely to 
judged and misunderstood. Inscrutability, whic 
counted as part of the equipment of every st 
gamester or diplomatist, is essential when dissi 
is necessary; but when frankness and simplicity ¢ 
needed that same impassivity is not a help bu 
drance. The blankest countenance does not go 
It is merely misread, and often to its owner’s | 
Japan is not unacquainted with that experience, 
sive silence has sometimes led to the misreading 
mind, and she has been charged with being ove 
when at heart she was merely troubled and perpl 

Consider her situation. In years gone by Nip 
confronted by a White Peril to the west of her farn 
than any Yellow Peril that we have ever dreaded 
populated, ill-endowed with natural resources and 
under grievous taxation, she is frankly land hungry 
she overran the bounds of her island empire she 
out and occupied her circles of influence on the 
mainland in imitation of the European nations t 
preceded her. It is clear that she hopes to br 
Chinese dragon to harness; but always in the bac 
head burns the thought that one day the too ligt 
nessed dragon may kick himself free and annihil 
She dreads the not impossible day when she n 
not only colonies but have to defend her very h 
as well. If the coming conference, or the negi 
that are to antedate it, can evoke a frank state 
Japan’s perplexities that have their roots in th 
mainland, and if herapprehensions over them canb 
up, she will be in a position in which she can diset 
out constraint the problems that have their see 
east of her. | 

France faces the future with a brave and smil 
Her courage is undaunted, yet her wounds care 
mortal. Great Britain, as a political entity, is liv 
sheer grit and upon her amazing Anglo-Saxon apt 
weathering storms. Spendthrift America is stil 
but great as her resources are they are nots sti 
that a war cannot absorb and dissipate them. — 

Look where we will it would seem as if the nm! 
nationalists came into being in the very nick 0 
were even born with a golden argument in he 
That argument is Germany. The pill that w 
down her throat at Versailles in the eet 
would keep her weak for fifty years has indubital 
her economic life. Month by month as she wa 
it is borne in upon a startled world that th 
and enduring achievement of the Congress of 1 
the accidental discovery of an infallible cure 10 
nations. That cure is Disarmament. 
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ER since the beginning of the European war, and 
specially from the time we entered the conflict, the 
eople of this country have been treated to a tre- 
; amount of talk regarding industrial democracy. 
y speaking, the phrase has had no exact or precise 
‘to most of those who have read or heard it. But 
has implied usually or, indeed, has often been 
nied by the proclamation of the dawn of a new 
posed to involve far-reaching, vast and perhaps 
us changes, not only in the industrial structure 
in the very civilization itself of this country. 

ld be difficult at this time to find another subject 
vises such important questions as industrial de- 
. Are we dealing with a mere smooth-sounding, 
lling phrase, one of the numerous word products of 
orary, abnormal and feverish frenzy of wartime 
? Did panic-stricken employers, unable to secure 
on demanded by the forced draft of war, fall into 
ampede to adopt every will-o’-the-wisp offered by 
d and self-seeking experts? Or are we dealing 
eneral and permanent trend, a movement of long 
nce, wide application, rising force, continuity, and 
g of the character of evolution and organic growth? 
does industrial democracy mean anyway? It 
)mean what the person using the expression in- 
to mean, and few, indeed, are the persons willing 
that they don’t know what it means. 

extreme it appears to stand for a clever effort on 
of the employer to beat the union. Or, to express 
differently, here is a scheme which, by creating a 
ly elaborate machinery or organization on paper, 
with the election of wage earners to a lot of posi- 
councils or other supposedly governing bodies, 
se workers a feeling that they are running the 
when in fact they are not. 

ompers refers to this rather brusquely as ‘“‘the 
ng act of patting the workers on the back,’’ as an 
1onor,” and a “‘sop to the workers.”’ Judge Gary, 
1 of the United States Steel Corporation, is no 
doken. At a recent annual meeting of the stock- 
f that company he said: 


ng to our information, all the modern plans 
‘ted under conditions or in times of emergency, and on 


the real if not disclosed ground that they were the lesser of two 
evils; that they would perhaps prevent the unionization of the 
plants in question. Indeed, the labor unions themselves openly 
objected to and argued against these plans for these reasons. 


Why not frankly face all the possibilities, including the 
less pleasant? Many employers, rather rightly or wrongly, 
are opposed to dealing with the unions as such, especially 
the national or international unions, and either have fought 
for the open shop or against the closed union shop. Dur- 
ing the war organized labor won enormous victories. 
President Wilson invited its leaders into the highest places. 
Unionism swept on and on. Now the best way to combat 
something which you do not like is to set up something 
else in its place, an ingenious substitute if possible, and 
hope that each will kill off the other. 


One Phrase With Many Meanings 


OR is this quite the worst of it. It is a fair question 
whether in the long run real harm will not be done by 

the enthusiastic announcement to the world on the part of 
large business organizations that at last 
they have found a plan which will en- 
able the workers to rule at least fifty-fifty 
with the management, when, as a matter 
of fact, it will not take the workers them- 
selves very long to see through such 
deceptive child’s play and camouflage. 
Such at least is one possible way of 
looking at industrial democracy. At the 
other extreme is the even 
more unpleasant fact that 
it is advocated by the 
wrecking crew, by those 
who are working either in 
the open or underneath for 
the introduction 
of communism, 
Bolshevism and 
the proletarian 
dictatorship, and 
who welcome 
any movement, 
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no matter how apparently mild, which they believe will 
help to break down capitalism. Or yet again industrial 
democracy may not mean anything specific at all, but 
only a vague generalization which sounds well and avoids 
the hard labor of thinking through specific and complicated 
labor questions. Or, finally, it may mean a progressive but 
sane and orderly attempt to improve industrial relations 
which should be given a far less ambitious name. 
However varied the meanings read into this phrase by 
different people, the words standing by themselves can 
have only one meaning, and that is control of industry, to 
a large measure at least, by the workers or laborers therein. 
Indeed, this is exactly what many people—not the employ- 
ers, however—understand by industrial democracy, with 
the further refinement that by workers is usually meant 
the manual workers of the more unskilled variety. 
But in spite of many hundreds of attempts to apply 
various forms of so-called industrial democracy in this 
country in the last few 
years, in spite of a power- 
ful agitation to democra- 
tize the railroads, in spite 
of even greater agitation 
for the control of industry 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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LONZO THANE, sitting in the top-floor room 
A in his house in New York, surrounded by his 
books celebrating the lives and times of men 
of action, waited for Hugh Sylvester, his confiden- 
tial man. His table was heaped with tele- 
grams, letters and newspaper clippings. 
He had several sheets of paper before him, 
covered with tabulations, and a number of 
political almanacs and maps. Presently 
his servant announced Sylvester. 

“Send him up,” ordered Thane. 

When Sylvester came into the room 
Thane said, with the manner of command 
instead of invitation: “‘Sit down, Sylvester. 
Sit over here.” 

It was evident to Sylvester that his 
chief was in a bad humor and he prepared 
himself for a bad quarter of an hour. 

“Now, then,’’ continued Thanesharply, 
after Sylvester had taken the indicated 
chair, “why didn’t we get those Bastable 
delegates?” 

““We did get them.” 

“T mean why didn’t we get them with 
Romney at the head of them and owning 
them, instead of Bastable?’’ 

(‘It wasn’t in the cards. Bastable has 
been in control of that state for thirty 
years, and you can’t go in and upset a 
power like that in a few weeks.” 

““That’s an excuse, not a reason. 
it a question of money?” 

“Not at all. We had plenty of money.” 

“Why didn’t you use it, then?”’ 

‘We did use it. We bought anything 
and everything there was to buy.” 

“Except one.” 

“What one?” 

“Bastable.”’ 

“You haven’t money enough to buy 
Bastable.” 

“Rot! I’ve got money enough to buy 
anybody. Every man has his price.” 
Thane almost shouted his controlling doc- 
trine. 

“Tf that is true it is time for you to go 
out and do some shopping yourself.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“‘There’s only one main transaction 
needed to settle this the way you want it. 
You say every man has his price. Well, 
what is Cato Enderly’s price?” 

Thane’s pale face reddened at this. 
“That’s different,’’ he exclaimed, his anger 
showing in his voice. ‘“‘Enderly isn’t for 
sale.” 

“Neither was Bastable,”’ Sylvester an- 
swered calmly. 

“T don’t believe it!”’ stormed Thane, 
rising from his seat and pounding on his 
desk with his clenched fist. ‘‘Romney didn’t try. Afraid 
to, I suppose, the poor coward. I tell you, Sylvester, this 
sort of halfway business has got tostop! I’m going to beat 
Norton and I’m going to beat Enderly, and I don’t care 
how much it costs or what has to be done. I don’t want 
any more of these delegations that are Melander on the 
outside and nobody knows who on the inside. I want 
delegations that will do what Thane will tell them to do. 
Thane—understand?”’ 

“Going to take it yourself?’’ asked Sylvester, entirely 
at ease beneath the tirade of his chief. 

“No, I am not going to take it myself, but I am going 
to name the man who will take it.” 

‘“‘Not Melander, I hope.” 

“Not Melander, you hope! You know it won’t be 
Melander. What would I do with that lunatic in the 
White House? But not any man of Cato Enderly’s—not 
ina thousand years. What I want, and intend to have, is 
a deadlock between Norton and Melander, and then I’ll 
show those pikers what money can do. I’ll show them!”’ 

Thane stood scowling at Sylvester, who lighted a ciga- 
rette and looked at him tolerantly. 

All right,”’ he said. ‘I understand that. Now if you 
will sit down I will explain this to you in about two min- 
utes. Romney balled it up by making it a fight against 
Bastable instead of keeping it a fight between Norton and 
Melander. At the same time, Melander was going so 
strong out there that Bastable had to join in with him. 
So Bastable made it a personal question over getting the 
delegates, and was strong enough to hold a majority of the 
convention. Then he recognized the Melander strength by 
having the delegates instructed for Melander.” 


Was 
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The Full Force of This Declaration Hit Him. He Swayed a Bit, and the Message 
Dropped From His Hand to the Floor 


“That was a hell of an instruction!” cried Thane. 

“Tt was as good as he could get. Besides, what’s the 
matter with it?” 

“What’s the matter with it? Everything’s the matter 
with it. It doesn’t tie Bastable down to Melander.’”’ 

“What do you want him tied down to Melander for?” 
asked Sylvester, with an assumption of surprise. “You 
are not going to nominate Melander. If Bastable is foot- 
loose you will be able to do business with him at the 
convention that you couldn’t do if he was sewed up to 
Melander until the end of the show. You can see that, 
can’t you?”’ 

Thane looked at Sylvester searchingly. 
it?”’ he asked. 

“No matter whether I did or not. I see it now. If, as 
you say, you can buy Bastable, that will be the time to do 
the buying and the market will be open, not closed.” 

“T’ll get him, all right,’”’ said Thane, with an arrogance 
that made Sylvester smile a little; “‘and I’ll get Enderly 
too. I’m not in this for my health.” 

“Good! I wish you luck. That seems to close the 
Bastable business. Now let’s talk on the general situa- 
tion.” 

They went into a long discussion, going over the cam- 
paign, state by state. 

When it was finished and Sylvester rose to leave, Thane 
said: ‘‘No matter what you say I’m not satisfied with that 
Bastable outcome. I want real delegations, not bogus 
ones. Don’t let it happen that way again.” 

Nevertheless, it did happen that way again, or substan- 
tially that way, three times. Enderly’s leaders in three 
other of the six states selected for the working of the 
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Pondevero plan, turned in results similar 

Bastable secured, modified as was neces 

local necessities and conditions, but satisfa 

Enderly. The plan failed in two state; 
Melander’s managers outgenera 
outvoted Enderly’s leaders, and 
delegations that were not contr 
Enderly’s men. 

Norton and Melander continu 
speaking campaigns, and each w 
gates in additional states, with 
securing most of these selected. — 
was well satisfied with the way thi 
going, and was making his prepara 
the convention. He had dismiss 
stable from his mind, as Conste 
given no outward evidence of in 
anything but his senatorial duti 
bill for the regulation of corporat 
before the Senate, and Constable 
vocated it eloquently and had 
other senators to support him, 
organization senators, though tole 
kindly disposed, showed no inte 
pressing it to a vote. Enderlys 
of Constable, and had the mos 
conversations with him when t 
meet. 

One afternoon in the middle | 
after the great bulk of the deleg: 
been chosen, Enderly received a t 
from Pliny Peters, who continu 
Norton, which consisted of on 
“Copper.” Pliny Peters, having 
for the vernacular, had selected tl 
as his code designation for Co 
utilizing the slang term for the ¢ 
noun meaning of Constable’s nan 
stable—copper. Pliny thought tl 
fine code touch, but communica 
tween Norton and Constable wa 
outside Enderly’s busy thought 
had forgotten the code arrangem 

“Copper?” he puzzled. “W 
devil does he mean? I sold my. 
mated long ago. Copper—cop} 
Oh, by George, now I rememb 
means Constable. So the Hc 
Arthur is communing with the cai 
is he? Well, we’ll see about that 

» He sent off a message to Peter 
for particulars, and late next afte 
messenger arrived with a full rep: 
Great Neck, where Norton was 
preparatory to a few last appear 
late-convention sections. Peterss 
Senator Constable arrived in then 
evidently by private appointme 
spent the entire day closeted with 
He had no access to the two men, 

unable to learn what they had talked about, but 
doubt it was about the campaign, because they |! 
for polls, delegate estimates and much similar infor 

Also, they had asked for the Congressional Recor 

tain dates, and the records of those dates were 0 

had printed reports of various speeches made ont 
stable Bill, by Constable himself, and others. Ci 
had stayed overnight on the day the messenger to 
was dispatched. That was all Peters could discov: 

“Lobbying a little with the candidate for h 

Enderly said to himself after he had read the Peter! 

“Well, that won’t hurt. Norton can’t do anythir 

it until after he is elected, and then probably we’ 

LOratee 

Constable went immediately from Great Neel! 
own state, which was one of the latest to select 

Both Melander and Norton had campaigned ther 

was conceded that the delegation would be he: 

Constable, and that the political complexion of 

decided by Constable. Melander made so 
fight, but Constable easily defeated him, and ‘ 
at the head of the delegation, which was ma¢ 
clusively of Constable men, and uninstructed. | 

A day or two after Constable returned to Wai 
he met Enderly on the Capitol steps. x 

“Hello, senator,” he said. ‘‘How are you 
suppose. Haven’t seen you in a long time. 

campaign coming on?”’ a 

“How do you do, Arthur?” Enderly respo: 
shook hands. ‘I’m well, and busier than you 

I see you got your delegation, all right.” % 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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\(Continued from Page 22) 

“Oh, yes. No difficulty about that.” 

“Who are you going to vote them for?” 

“What is that,’”’ laughed Constable; “an inquiry or a 
proposition?” 

“Mere idle curiosity. Hope you’ll be on the band wagon 
with us; that’s all.” 

“T will if the band plays my sort of tunes.” 

“Well,” said Enderly, ‘‘that’s rather forcing your 
musical taste on the rest of us. How does that stirring 
quickstep, Ewen Norton, ’Tis of Thee, strike you?” 

“Depends on the key it is in,’’ Constable answered. 

““Heavens!”’ exclaimed Enderly. ‘‘ You are dictatorial. 
Well, the band wagon will drive around and there will be a 
seat for you if you want it. Seen Norton lately?” 

““Yes,’”’ said Constable. ‘I spent a day with him not 
long ago. He’s developed a lot, hasn’t he? We'll make a 
real progressive out of him yet.” 

“We will?” asked Enderly. ‘‘Who’s we?” 

“Why, you and Hollister and Pondevero and me and all 
the rest of us.”’ 

“‘Have you joined our happy company? 
hear it. Welcome to the fold!” 

“Don’t be in too much of a hurry. Better keep me on 
probation for a while.” 

“As you will,” said Enderly as he moved away, “but 
don’t hang off too long. The membership list is likely to 
close at any time.” 

Norton’s final speeches had been as progressive as 
Enderly, even in his most expansive moments, had desired; 
more so in one or two instances. Enderly, counting dele- 
gate noses, was sure that Norton could be nominated, and 
he went to Great- Neck to make equally sure that he 
wanted to nominate him, although he was well aware that 
even if he did decide adversely, at the last moment, the 
task would be a gigantic one because of the Norton senti- 
ment that had been created and the Norton delegates that 
had been secured not only on the foundation of that senti- 
ment but at Enderly’s own orders and requests. 

Enderly found Norton confident, although he knew that 
he had not the actual number of pledged votes required to 
nominate him. 

“‘What do your final figures show?” he asked Enderly. 

“Tt looks promising,’’ Enderly told him. 

He took a sheet of paper from his pocket, handed it to 
Norton, and from it Norton read this tabulation: . 


I’m glad to 


Total number of votes . 940 
Necessary to choice . 471 
Norton . Le 405 
Melander. See de ee To eee oO 
Driggs: 58: So ° we poe eee Oot at ROS 
Meech tor.4 Set not 2 aie ws 0 
Wnpledged oh: cakes \< 4 OEE eee a eh 


“You lack 66 votes of a majority,’ Enderly explained 
to him, “‘and Melander lacks 181. Now if Melander could 
get all the unpledged votes he still would lack a majority. 
So he would if he could get the combined Driggs and Meech 
vote. He can’t do either immediately. Hence his tactics 
will be to deadlock the convention, hold his votes, and 
work for enough additional votes to make up his required 
131. We need but 66 more, and we have just as good 
facilities for getting our 66 as Melander has 
for getting his 131; probably better. There- 
fore I say that it looks promising. For ex- 
ample, Constable has 12 votes from his state 
that ought to come to us on the first ballot; 
and there may be others. In any event, we 
start in the commanding position, 
and I am sure we shall hold it. 
There will be a lot of preliminary 
skirmishing before the convention 
gets down toa ballot, but I have 
no doubt we shall hold our own, 
and eventually win with you.” 

Enderly went into 
a detailed analysis 
of the vote, but did 
not say anything 
about the 54 from 
Bastable, and the 
others of similar cer- 
tainty, that were in 
ambush. He felt it 
better to keep Nor- 
ton on the anxious 
seat than to assure 
him of his nomina- 
tion. Candidates on 
the anxious seat are 
much more amena- 
ble than candidates 
who are on the 
throne of certainty. 

Norton was quiet 
and interested. He 
made some sugges- 
tions, and asked a 
few questions. 
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Enderly left him with a final statement of the difficulties 
and the labors stiil involved, said he was moving on to 
the convention city in a few days, cautioned him to say 
nothing further to the press, and told him that he fully 
expected to telegraph him his congratulations on the fourth 
or fifth day of the convention. 

“How did you find the candidate?” asked Hollister 
when Enderly was back in Washington. 

“Apparently tractable; quiet and serene; asked no dis- 
concerting questions, and seems impressed with the solem- 
nity of his position.” 

“What about those latest speeches of his?” 

“Oh, those are all right,”” Enderly answered easily. 
“We'll fix all that in the platform. He has been playing 
politics, that’s all; supplying the popular demand.” 

“Hope so,”’ said Hollister. “It certainly would jar me 
to wake up on the morning after Brother Norton has been 
nominated and find out that he believed all this rot he has 
been preaching; and you, too, Cato, seeing that you are 
responsible for a lot of it.” 

“No fear, Henry; no fear. That gentleman will proceed 
to his destination along the route that we shall pick out 
for him.” 

Enderly, Hollister and Pondevero and their clerks and 
secretaries started for the convention on the following day. 
Their plans were to be there ten days ahead of the opening 
of the convention, in order to watch all developments, 
arrange for all convention preliminaries and details, and 
to expedite such contests as there might be. Enderly was 
awakened in his drawing-room on the first morning out by 
the Pullman conductor, who handed him several tele- 
grams. 

The first of these wasfrom Pliny Peters and read: 
per.” 

“Constable is at it again, eh?” commented Enderly. 
“Well, he’ll have to work fast, for he is due at the conven- 
tion himself in a few days.” 

He and Hollister had breakfast together, some hours 
after the early rising Pondevero. ‘Constable is over with 
Norton again,” he said. 
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“Well, well,”” commented Hollister. “Persistent 
isn’t he? What do you suppose he’s after?” 
‘Anything he can get, I imagine,”’ Enderly replied 
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HE hotel lobbies in the convention city filled q 
date of the convention approached, with a yammy 
jostling, sweating crowd of delegates and alternates, 
tators, hangers-on, minor officials, politicians lookin 
places to edge in—all the bluffing, blustering, ballyh¢ 
bebadged humanity that infests hotel lobbies and dri 
places and sidewalks adjacent to the headquarters } 
at convention time. The lobby strategists settled e 
thing forty times a day, but upstairs, in the roon 
apart for the managers of the various candidates ap 
the leaders of the party, there was cold, expert, up 
tional and mercenary politics played. Enderlyéan 
men were concerned with holding what they he 
intensively worked at that important task, 
others, notably the Melander leaders, concerned ov 
they must have, reached in every direction and 
with every lure for additional support. 
The national committee ground away at the « 
for Melander’s managers had set up contesting dele 
in several states. The orders from Enderly to th 
mittee were to hear each case fully, give everyk 
chance to present evidence, make speeches and f 
tests, and then to seat the Enderly men; and these 
were scrupulously obeyed. The Melander manager 
screaming manifestoes that charged every known ¢ 
malfeasance, and some new ones invented by the 
festo makers to fit the situation to the Enderly supp 
but those casehardened politicians went about 
business methodically. They worked slowly, but 
There was not a slip nor a halt in the program, 
The details of convention procedure were ¢ 
arranged. Enderly had decided on the Hon, 
Harden Griswold for temporary chairman, a sta 
with a vibrant voice and a ductile disposition, wh 
schooled in resonant oratory that assayed, when | 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
the party, but that sounded in delivery like the profound 
and final word of party authority. 

The job of the Hon. H. H. Griswold was to keynote the 
convention, the campaign and the candidate, and his am- 
bition was to remain in the limelight as long as possible. 
He had worked arduously over his speech, and was well 
satisfied with it, but Enderly took no chances. At an op- 
portune time he called Griswold in before a critical jury 
of his friends and associates, and compelled that eloquent 
statesman to sound his keynote before these, sitting as 
solemnly in a half circle before him as the executive com- 
mittee of a convention of undertakers; and these saw to 
it that the keynote was on the prescribed key in every 
syllable, and that the copies of his speech that went offi- 
cially to the press were as edited by them, in case verbose 
Griswold should be tempted to any amplifications during 
his hour in the spotlight. The Melander men had chosen 
Romney as their candidate for temporary chairman. The 
first clash of the two forces would come almost as soon as 
the convention opened and would be on this temporary 
chairmanship. 

Enderly made careful lists of the men he would have 
on the committee on permanent organization, the com- 
mittee on credentials and the committee on resolutions; 
especially the resolutions committee, because this commit- 
tee would issue the platform that Enderly had carefully 
prepared as an antidote for the progressivism of his 
candidate. His plan was to nominate Norton, but not the 
Norton who had gone to some lengths of radicalism in the 
preconvention campaign. The Norton Enderly intended 
to nominate was to be nominated on and:bound to a 
platform that was to be as safe and sane as the keynote 
speech of the Hon. H. H. Griswold. Enderly knew there 
would:be a fight over this, because states with real and not 
ambushed Melander delegations would put men on the 
resolutions committee who would represent the Melander 
idea. 

However, Enderly had a safe majority. He was in 
control of thirty states, and he would have thirty Enderly 
men on that committee to combat eighteen Melander men. 

Enderly was on the lookout for Thane, and his scouts 
soon discovered that Thane was in town. He had taken 
a large furnished house in the residence district, about a 
mile from the hotel center, and was living there with 
Sylvester, who in turn had rooms for his negotiations in 
the principal hotel, with a private telephone leading to 
Thane’s house, which had been installed some time before 
the convention vanguard arrived. Enderly had ample and 
almost instant information of Thane’s projects, because 
Sylvester was forced to confer with the Melander leaders 
from all states, and because, further, several of those 
Melander leaders were Enderly lieutenants. Enderly 
verified his conception of the Thane tactics, which were 
not to nominate Melander, but first to prevent the nomi- 
nation of Norton by deadlocking the convention between 
Norton and Melander, and then to use any means that 
were required to swing support to his real candidate, who 
was Meech, with whom Thane had made private and 
effective arrangements. 

Enderly’s final instructions to his men were to take 
their time, to allow every Melander shouter to have his 
full say, not to apply gag rule and to let the thing work 
out with the simulation of fair play all around. He did 
not intend to leave a loophole for protest after the con- 
vention, of gagging or suppression, and methodically 
arranged every detail for an apparent hand-to-hand fight 
out in the open, with the stronger man to win, and, he 
hoped, little resultant soreness to follow into the cam- 
paign. 

The opening session of the convention was at noon on 
Wednesday. Enderly planned to get at the balloting on 
Friday, at a night session, and to close with the nomina- 
tion of the vice-presidential candidate on Saturday. There 
were flags, crowds, bands, cheerers, and all the usual 
skillfully manufactured enthusiasms and spontaneities 
that mark every national convention. Promptly at noon 
the convention was called to order by the national chair- 
man, and a bishop made a prayer. Then, after the reading 
of the call and the other preliminaries, it was announced 
that the Hon. Horace Harden Griswold had been selected 
by the national committee as temporary chairman for the 
convention. There was instant and vociferous storm of 
protest over this, and the substitution of the Hon. Charles 
J. Romney for Griswold was moved and seconded. 

“Let them talk,’’ Enderly told the national chairman, 
who still had the gavel. 

The debate ran for hours. Orator after orator got on 
the rostrum and urged Griswold as the one hope of the 
party; and orator after orator set forth the necessity for 
Romney lest the republic should perish from the earth. 
Finally the vote came. The Melander men, including the 
ambushed Norton men in it, voted solidly for Romney; 
and so did the Meech men, and a few of the uninstructed 
delegates. Romney had 432 votes and Griswold 508 when 
the division came. The Driggs.men voted for Griswold, 
and..Enderly . was «gratified: tonote «that Constable also 
cast the vote of his delegation for Griswold. 
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The result was announced, and thereupon the Hon. 
Horace Harden Griswold keynoted resonantly and was 
sufficiently applauded. After the routine committees were 
appointed the convention adjourned until noon the next 
day. Constable went on the resolutions committee, which 
was to have the framing of the platform. 

“No hurry now,” Enderly cautioned McHatton, who 
was slated for chairman of the resolutions committee. 
“Let them talk their heads off and take a vote on every 
proposition made, no matter how fantastic it is, but beat 
them all; and when they have done their darnedest adopt 
the platform you have in your inside pocket and report 
it to the convention.” 

“How long do you want us to stay out?” asked Mc- 
Hatton. 

“Let it run,’’ Enderly answered. ‘‘Let them have every 
facility for that free and untrammeled expression they are 
always yawping about, and then trammel them according 
to specifications. I don’t care if you don’t get in until 
Friday.” 

Reports from the meeting of the resolutions committee 
were that after the various organization planks had been 
proposed and argued for a time Senator Constable had 
submitted an entirely new and most progressive platform, 
and moved its substitution for the platform drafted. He 
had considerable support, and the committee was tied up 
in a snarl that there seemed to be no hope of unraveling 
for many hours. 

““Constable’s off,’”’ Enderly said to Hollister. ‘“‘He’s the 
man we’ve got to fight in this platform business.” 

““What’s he doing?” 

“Oh, he has submitted a platform that includes about 
every ism the progressives have advocated AB five years, 
and they’ve gone to the mat on it.” 

“Well, we can stop that any time we want to.”’ 

“Certainly; but let them squabble. If we can tire them 
out in there we won’t have to listen to them so long when 
they make their minority report to the convention.” 

The resolutions committee continued in turbulent ses- 
sion most of the night, and went at it at noon the next day. 
Meantime the convention reassembled, heard the report 
of the committee on permanent organization and upheld 
its recommendation of Senator Elisha Ingham for perma- 
nent chairman, a skilled, adroit, courageous and entirely 
amenable Enderly organization man, who knew what was 
wanted of him by Enderly and how to bring about what 
was required. The credentials-committee report took some 
time, and several orators who had been blanketed on the 
day before were turned loose on the crowds to vociferate 
on the glories of the republic and its mainstay, the party 
of which the sturdy and honest representatives were there 
in convention assembled. 

Finally it was announced that the committee on reso- 
lutions was not ready to report, and adjournment was 
taken until noon the next day. 

By this time Enderly had complete knowledge of 
Thane’s plan, which was to continue with Melander for a 
few ballots, and then gradually to throw the Melander 
delegates to Meech. This was good politics, because 
Meech was an organization man in good standing, although 
opposed to Enderly, and had many friends among the 
Norton delegates. These friends, if deadlocked on Norton, 
might be brought over to Meech as a way out of the 
impasse, because Meech was regular in his affiliations, but 
progressive enough to suit all but the extreme radicals. 
Meech had sixty votes he could add to the votes Thane 
controlled, and Thane was devoting all his energies to 
picking up enough more to give Meech the required 471 
after Melander had been eliminated. 


McHatton, pale, hollow-eyed, dead for sleep, came to 


see Enderly on Friday morning. 

“How much longer, boss?” he asked. 

“Close it up this afternoon,” said Enderly. ‘‘We’ve 
been tolerant enough with them. Jam through our plat- 
form. I suppose there will be a minority report.” 

“Sure; Constable is getting ready to make one.” 

“Well, we'll handle that in the convention, and then 
we'll go right to the main portion of the entertainment. 
Bring in your report about seven o’clock. That will give 
us time to get the nominating speeches out of the way dur- 
ing the afternoon.” 

When the convention opened at-noon on Friday Chair- 
man McHatton, of the resolutions committee, announced 
that his committee was not ready to report, and a motion 
was made, seconded and carried that the convention pro- 
ceed to placing of candidates in nomination, with the 
stipulation, however, as arranged by Enderly, that there 
should be no balloting until after the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions—the platform—had been adopted. 

Wherefore various eulogists of Norton, Melander, Driggs 
and Meech came to the platform and redundantly and 
raucously told of the perfections of the men they named, 
and of how it was impossible to win with any other. The 
galleries spent the afternoon cheering, waving flags, hoot- 
ing, singing and otherwise creating bedlam for their favor- 
ites, and the delegates sat stolidly through it all, wondering 


how-soon.it would 'be over, and-figuring.on the-trains home. 


they could get. 


‘cussed his platform in detail. He insisted tha 


-yelled, and the Melander. partisa 
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There were hours of this, hours of oratory, clar 
half hysteria that amused the crowds, bored 
gates and passed the time. About eight o’clo 
announced that the committee on resolutions y 
to report. Enderly, who had gone out to get a sar 
hurried back and gave Ingham his final instruction 

“Let them debate it,” he said. ‘“‘Give them fre er 

“How long?” Saked Ingham. 

“As long as they have any talk left in thei 
Don’t hurry. We don’t want to nominate unti 
midnight, anyhow, because a lot of the delegates a 
stitious about Friday being bad luck. After we 
platform go right at the balloting. We’ll stay 
daybreak if necessary. We're going to nominat 
we leave the hall.” ; 

McHatton, as chairman of the resolutions ¢ 
read the Enderly platform, which was a craftily 
document. It was excessively long, with the 
appeal couched in the language of safety, 
judicious conservatism, but it had some pro; 
leaven in it. It was as all-sheltering as a circus te 
there was no paragraph in it that allowed any r 
hensions as to the ownership by the organization | 
the circus and the tent. The Enderly men cheere¢ 
minutes. McHatton, a vigorous and skilled dek 
speaker, advocated his majority platform with a 
speech. Then Constable presented a minority rep 
the committee, and moved substitution of that 
which constituted a platform, for the platform 
presented. 

Constable replied to McHatton’s argumen 


to be true to itself and in step with the s 
times, must insure the representative charac 
Government by alterations in the fundament 
would provide direct primaries for the nominatic 
and national candidates for office, preferential ] 
for presidential candidates, the direct election | 
States senators by the people, the short ballot, t 
tive, referendum and recall. He presented a 
advanced measures for social and industrial refor 
included many proposed national labor laws, allf 
labor, and he inserted the provisions of his own cor 

regulation bill. He urged nationalization of the 
resources of the country, demanded a tariff revisi 
would prevent protection to any industry that we 
to labor or operating in restraint of trade, and a $C 
tariff commission. 

These were but high spots in his proposed pla 
general, though it was not so radical as the 
program, it was extremely progressive, and 
high finance, corporations, profiteering, existin; 
monopolies and methods, and about everyt 
which Enderly or his friends had personal, 
political interest. The real Melander men ch 
wildly, and rose to Constable’s support. h 
men rushed to the defense of McHatton, and 1 
was on. It was a bitter, often personal, alwa: 
tory, knock-down-and-drag-out debate, and it rag 
roared for hours. The night was hot. The conyventi 
steamed with humidity. Men came on the p 
without coats, without collars, to shout for MeHz 
to demand Constable’s program. The spectatoi 
their coats, and the great hall was white ana 
torrid in the electric lights. 

The delegates tired soon, and by midnight 
of ‘Vote! Vote!’’ became insistent. Ingham 
few more speakers to rise up and rant, and then] 
worked the situation around to a division. 
ealled at half past two. Enderly’s platform 
by 487 votes to 453 for the Constable substit 

“Gosh!” said Hollister. “‘That’s tighter than 
it would be. This outfit is pretty progressive.” 

“Glad it wasn’t a walk-over,’’ Enderly answe 
we can proceed to harpoon Mr. Alonzo Thane’ 
and happy spirit and with hearts free from 
we certainly have been kind to them so far.’ 

Romney made a valiant effort to secure 
noon, but the Enderly men crushed it. ‘ 
shouted. “Take a ballot!’’ ‘‘Let’s finish the 
nearly four o’clock before the insistent Romney 
supporters were disposed of. The crowds _ had 
somewhat, but there were thousands remain 
sea of hot, tired, impatient and noisy peoph 
an island of equally hot, impatient and ti 
Any man who rose then was howled down. 
crowds cried, ‘‘Vote! Vote! Vote!’’ and 
their feet and clapped their hands in vast a 
rhythm. 

“Balloting for the nomination for Pres 
order,” cried Ingham, and was wildly cheered 
will call the roll.” 

“Alabama!” called the ase, and the 
Alabama delegation rose and announ J 
14 votes for the Hon. Ewen Norton.” 

Every Norton partisan in the hall j 
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New York eleven years ago. Hammerstein, the 

protean impresario, sat in an obscure corner 
wrapped in an aura of majestic and mocking dejection— 
interested in everything, disillusioned about everyone. A 
friend found him and burdened the manager’s ears: 

‘“There’s a tenor in the next number you ought to listen 
to. He was a wagon driver or something of the sort out in 
Muncie, Indiana, and he’s been yelling his head off in the 
chorus of a burlycue show. But he’s got a voice, Oscar— 
he’s got a voice. Take a look at him when he comes on. 
Schumann-Heink liked him years ago and said he could 
sing.” 

Hammerstein grunted and lapsed into dark speculations. 
Plans of theaters, operatic plots and counterplots, the 
great venture at the Manhattan, his dream of conquests in 
London, a thousand details of his far-flung ambitions were 
simmering in the manager’s thought. But a man with a 
voice! That was a really important matter. Probably 
this fellow amounted to nothing. That was the way. Still, 
once in a million times one might hope to make a dis- 
covery. Well, what was delaying the lout? 

A nowise prepossessing singer came forward and began 
to chant a popular song in a rich untrained tenor. Ham- 
merstein yawned aloud and smiled pitifully at his own 
credulity. The tenor took a few high notes with ease and 
clarity. The impresario sat up. He applauded. The man 
sang again. Hammerstein went back stage. 

“Where is that tenor singer?’’ he demanded with his odd 
accent and his bustly air of command. 

A rather frightened young person was brought into the 
managerial presence. Hammerstein inspected him long 
and carefully, with a deeply serious mien and a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“You’ve got it here, my boy,’ said he, tapping the 
singer on the throat. ‘‘But have you got it here?”’ And 
he thumped the performer’s head with un- 
necessary energy. 

The abashed tenor could only mumble 
that he hoped so. 

““Come and sing for me next week,” com- 
manded the operatic baron. ‘‘Come to my 
audition. Maybe you can be taught some- 
thing.” 

The singer didas commanded. Hammer- 
stein immediately supplied him with money 
for his living and sent him toateacher. In 
a very short time Orville Harrold appeared 
triumphantly in New York and in London, 
one of Oscar’s discoveries. He had been 


AN AFTERNOON performance at the old Victoria in 


EVENING 


plucked out of the ruinous obscurity of a 
vaudeville show and lifted to the operatic 
stars. 

Few who know singers or operatic history 
need to be told anything of this artist’s 
subsequent success and continued profes- 
sional progress. 

What Hammerstein did and said that day at the Vic- 
toria visualizes the great hunger of all impresarios. To 
find singers who have it in the throat and in the head— 
that is the great shining grail, the ineffable vision. 


The World-Wide Search for Talent 


HE thousands of ambitious musicians who have vainly 

stormed the doors of the operatic managers will find it 
hard to believe, yet there is nothing the impresario wants 
so much, dreams of so constantly, watches for so intently 
as the apparition of a genuine talent. Come whence it will 
and in whatever form, this is the darling ghost in every 
manager’s hope closet. It cannot be otherwise. If an 
operatic leader chances to discover a singer with the real 
flair and the true golden voice he is a made man. 

Whether it is wealth or celebrity he seeks, there is no 
difference. He is by that one stroke made potentially 
rich and famous. He is certain to share in the singer’s 
triumphs, and he is a fool manager if he does not receive 
a share of the profits. 

Not only is the impresario constantly watchful for 
promising young artists, but he has scattered in all parts of 
the world paid and unpaid assistants and legates com- 
missioned to seek and find voices and talents. Let but 
some person in whom an opera chief has confidence step 
up and whisper that he or she has a promising artist at 
hand, and there is immediate mobility. Any of the greater 
impresarios will send his agents across seas and continents 
to sign a contract with a singer of sufficiently definite 
promise. Most managers will drop any other business and 
go flying after the new artist. Millions may be minted 
from the notes concealed in one fine throat, and the man 
who finds it and invites the world to hear it is certain of'a 
seat among the elect. 
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Not only that. There are many thousands of well- 
meaning volunteers in the field of artistic discovery. 
Never a day passes in the life of the opera rajah without 
the visits of a few of these self-appointed discerners of 
approaching lyric splendor. They come from all directions 
and stations, pounding the drums for singers of every 
imaginable capacity and lack thereof. They are critics, 
teachers, persons of wealth or position, writers, friends of 
the manager and—most numerous of all—friends and rela- 
tives of the candidates. They make the days of the opera 
master delirious and his nights confounded. But they are 
part of his business, and he hears them all with what 
patience he can muster. 

Here again the curse is mediocrity, the great drag 
anchor that retards the flight of every galleon cargoed with 
human aspiration. In the armies of singers recommended 
to the various impresarios every year there may be one or 
two fine talents and a few dozen acceptables. The rest are 
all men and women of only ordinary ability, indifferent 
promise or no virtue at all. The phenomenal voice, the 
cloud-mounting artist, appears only a few times in a 
generation. He or she has to be weeded out of millions of 
applicants. 

Naturally, since the manager’s day is of twenty-four 
implacable hours like that of other men, he has to take 
some precautions in the matter of approach to his sanc- 
tum. He cannot hear every singer who may wish to show 
his yoice any more than the business magnate may hope 
to interview every man who comes toward him with a 
scheme. Intermediaries must do some of the weeding out, 
and it is for this reason that many have the impression 
that approach to managers is difficult—and so it is for 
those who have nothing to show. But for the singer of 
genuine promise nothing is more simple. Her music 
teacher, if he has any standing, can arrange the matter for 
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her without difficulty. Any influential friend or 
son having critical standing may do as much, — 

The uninformed student having operatic ambit 
wonder what system is followed in these matt 
same general plan is in use by all the leading ma 
this country and abroad. It consists of regular 
hearings, or auditions, as they are termed. - 
student or singer approaches the impresario or 
sentative in person or through friends and 
heard. If his or her claim to hearing is worth 
an invitation to the audition will be forthcoming 
artist is thereafter brought to the presence of the 
monarch. The voice and acting ability are displ 
the listening judge usually, though not in all ; 
presses his opinion. Whether he may—in < 
opinion is favorable—employ the singer is a quite 
matter. Much depends upon his need of a voi 
sort exhibited, and still more on the degree of ir 
made. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House Signor Gatti 
holds these auditions at irregular intervals, d 
upon the number of singers to be heard. They a 
the great opera house before a very small and 
chosen audience. The body of the house is b 
lighted, whereas the stage is in full effulgence 
appearing singer is placed under conditions prec 
those prevailing at a rehearsal. A pianist accom 
place of the orchestra. 


Ain Audition at the Metropolitar 


ACK stage, waiting theirturns to be heard, aretl 

applicants, generally accompanied by their 
or coaches or members of their families. In t 
ened auditorium sits Signor Gatti-Casazza surro! 
several of his conductors and other officials of t 
by directors of the company and i 
patrons and by such other person 
be asked. On occasion, some of th 
critics are present, but this is us 
permitted. 

There are always the humors of: 
ations and the laughter-provokin 
ventures. The costumes, the airs, t] 
mannerisms of some of the singers 
most of the auditors to mirth, yet 
sion is altogether a solemn one. 
Signor Gatti-Casazza finds noth 
amusing about it, forthe responsibil 
rests upon him at sucha timeis nol 
There is always the possibility of 
of oversight, of a blasting misjt 
The man who sits there and decide 
against the ambitions of men ant 
cannot be casual or careless. 

To the singer this is naturally o 
great moments. Let us say that 
woman has been studying for ten years, and is con 
to her chance at a Metropolitan hearing. Everytl 
on theissue. If that little group out in front issu 
impressed, fame and fortune are before her. If it 
indifferent or voices its disapproval, she is a failur 
dreams of her life are in ruin—temporarily, at : 
True, the word at this opera house is not final. 
may try again, and go elsewhere for a hearing. | 
come again before the same group and show to b 
vantage. Nevertheless, this is the Olympus of 
America, and to succeed here is the attainment ¢ 
desire; to fail is to suffer a great defeat. 

Consequently the judgments given are seldom 
their import. As soon as a singer has been hear 
Gatti-Casazza notes his impression or whispers 
secretary, who makes a note of it opposite the m 
the singer. Later he compares notes with his conf! 
thus arrives at a decision. If a singer has mad 
stir she is told so, and the offer of a contract is li 
the impression made was less striking she is told 
shows quality and promise. There is no present. 
her, but she is to feel encouraged. Frequently shi 
helped to an opportunity elsewhere. If the singer 
ability or promise the verdict is likely to be none 
The most usual judgment is “‘Go and study m 

At these auditions there are frequently a doz 
dates. They are each permitted one aria of 
choice. If the listeners are interested they may | 
second selection. The aspirants wait in the win 
dressing rooms in feverish conditions of suspent 
tience, terror and hope. This is one occasion W 
fright is excusable, and liberal allowance is mad 
nervousness of the singer, yet he or she who can 
with an air of confidence and courage and a 

(Continued on Page 30) | Pa { 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
listed in order of release 
July 1, 1921, to October 1, 1921 


: your theatre manager when he will show them 


Cosmopolitan production 
“The Woman God Changed”’ 
By Donn Byrne. 


Wallace Reid in ‘‘Too Much Speed”’ 
A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan. 
“The Mystery Road” 
3ritish production with David Powell from 

E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel 

A Paul Powell production. 
William A. Brady’s production, ‘‘ Life” 

By Thompson Buchanan. 
Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘Behind Masks”’ 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 

“Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 


Nilliam deMille’s ‘‘The Lost Romance”’ 
By Edward Knoblock. 


William S. Hart in ‘‘ The Whistle” 
A Hart production 
' A story with an unforgetable punch. 
“The Princess of New York’”’ 
{ With David Powell 
Yonald Crisp British production from the 
4 novel by Cosmo Hamilton. 


‘Douglas MacLean in ‘“‘ Passing Thru’”’ 
By Agnes Christine Johnston 
Thos. H. Ince production. 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Conquest of Canaan”’ 
By Booth Tarkington. 


b Ethel Clayton in ‘‘ Wealth”’ 

By Cosmo Hamilton 
story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. 
coe “Fatty ’’Arbucklein “‘ Crazy to Marry”’ 
\ By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
} Saturday Evening Post story. 


|The Bride’s Play,’’ with Marion Davies 


‘Sosmopolitan production by Donn Byrne. 


| Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Hell Diggers” 

j By Byron Morgan. 

| Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 

“The Great Moment”’ 

tially written for the star by the author of 
“Three Weeks.” 


Elsie Ferguson in “‘ Footlights” 
f By Rita Weiman 
Directed by John S. Robertson. 
“Dangerous Lies’”’ 
With David Powell 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A Paul Powell British production. 
‘ “The Golem”’ 
\ nique presentation of the famous story of 
ancient Prague 
ly Compson in “At the End of the World”’ 
By Ernst Klein. 
Directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws 


> 1 B. deMille’s ‘“‘The Affairs of Anatol’ 
By Jeanie MacPherson 
f Suggested by Schnitzler’s play 
fs Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, Elliott 
> ter, Bebe Daniels, Monte Blue, Wanda 
i fley, Theodore Roberts, Agnes Ayres, 
odore Kosloff, Polly Moran, Raymond 
Hatton and Julia Faye. 
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HINK what a great number of 
motion picture theatres there are. 


About one to every 1500 families 
throughout the country. 


Where do all the photoplays come 
from to keep all of these theatres going 
all of the time? Who is it that produces 
the great bulk of fine photoplays to 
fill your ever-insistent demand? 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
producers and distributors of Para- 
mount Pictures. 


During Paramount Week last Fall 
there was remarkable evidence of this. 
More than six thousand theatres showed 
nothing but Paramount Pictures 
throughout Paramount Week. 


That national demonstration of bet- 
ter motion pictures will be repeated on 
an even grander scale this year, Sept. 
4 to 10. 


(Paramount 


If it’s a Paramount Picture 


DSS ZEEE NEE ENE NEE om: FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION (Cree ee ee ORO MINUS 
— BT OE PUES II 
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Throughout the year Paramount 
Pictures constitute the mainstay of the 
programme of more than 11,200 thea- 
tres, most of them showing as many as 
they can get. 


Paramount Week is a good time for 
you to notice why one brand of photo- 
plays has attained such unbelievable, 
nationwide popularity. 


Your theatre is sure to be one of those 
on the Paramount map! 


Check up in these pages the Para- 
mount Pictures you have missed. Now 
is the time to find when and where they 
are coming. And remember: there isn’t 
a theatre anywhere that can’t show 
Paramount Pictures, 


—those wonderful triumphs of screen 
art which are the best show in any town 
any day. 


it’s the best show in town 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

thing with a good theatrical face cannot but have the 
advantage. One after the other the young men and women 
come forward and sing as best they know how. Then they 
draw back and either leave the opera house at once or 
make their way into the auditorium to hear the other 
singers. Some wait and besiege the impresario for his 
opinion. Others show better taste in leaving such matters 
to friends. Finally the afternoon’s work is done. The 
lights expire with soundless haste. The lis- 
teners trudge off to their offices. The por- 
ters begin to order the house for the evening 
performance. 

Perhaps a new star has gone up over the 
eastern horizon. Peradventure a voice of 
beautiful promise has been heard. If so, the 
habitué will be informed of it at once by 
the manner and mien of the auditors. But 
more than likely there has been nothing 
heard or seen worth the time spent. In 
all likelihood it has been just another rou- 
tine audition, with never a glint of light on 
any eminence of talent—mediocrity upon 
mediocrity, boredom and the waste of the 
spirit. 

Cleofonte Campanini conducted his audi- 
tions in much the same way, and many a 
bitter hour these voice trials brought him. 
The struggling singer’s disappointments 
always touched him, and he was probably 
too accessible to the unknown artist in dis- 
tress. No one can have been more inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of voices. One day 
a year or two before his death Campanini 
was visiting the studio of a New York 
teacher of voice. It was nothing more than 
a personal call on a man he knew well, yet 
he was seeking voice as always. While he 
sat talking he heard a woman practicing in 
the studio of another teacher across an area- 
way. The impresario forgot what he was 
chatting about and listened closely to the 
singing. After a few minutes he jumped up 
in visible excitement and wanted to be taken 
to the studio of the rival teacher. He was 
persuaded against this rash course, but in- 
sisted on discovering thename of thesoprano 
and immediately had her invited to an audi- 
tion. She sang for him and he straightway 
employed her. That was how Dorothy 
Jardon, one time New York Winter Garden 
girl, came to the Chicago company. 

When Miss Mary Garden took me to one 
of her recent auditions in New York a crowd 
of forty or fifty hopefuls clogged the wings 
and it was not difficult to recognize among 
them many of the rejected of other try- 
outs. Our first woman impresario took a 
place well toward the front of the house with her secretary 
at her side and her stage manager and conductors about 
her. She called each aspirant by name from a list in her 
secretary’s hands, listened attentively, often with a show 
of delight, sometimes with nervous impatience and embar- 
rassment. Each singer was thanked for his or her efforts, 
sometimes with what I understood to be a finely affected 
enthusiasm. Occasionally Miss Garden asked a singer to 
give a second selection. Sometimes she complimented a 
musician publicly. Out of the whole range of applicants, 
requiring five solid hours to hear at the rate of one for every 
ten minutes, approximately, the manager found only two 
possessing any authentic promise. In these lone cases she 
asked who the teachers had been, what the singer’s expe- 
rience was and where she might communicate with her. 


The Impresario’s Difficulties 


M®: FORTUNE GALLO is one of the most besieged 
individuals in opera. Precisely because his company 
is the only permanent organization in the country stand- 
ing between the great endowed houses and the candidate 
for operatic honors his doors are always haunted by 
vocalists desiring to be heard. During his New York sea- 
son he holds regular weekly auditions, usually on Thurs- 
days, and the crowds of hopefuls that gather are the cause 
of endless wonderment. It used to be a conviction with 
me that all the incompetents in the world, convinced of 
their unfitness for any of the ordinary pursuits of com- 
monplace mankind, had turned to writing and were trying 
to be authors. But after watching operatic auditions I 
am converted. It seems to me now the disinherited are 
equally divided between song and the writing art. 

The impossibles that haunt the hearings of impresarios 
tempt one to perilous superlatives of description. The 
women dowered with forty-odd years and a couple of 
hundred in dead weight, coming to be heard as little 
Micaela or fiery Carmen or nubile Marguerite; the grand- 
mothers determined to impersonate the lithe Louise or the 
temptress Thais; the doddering grandfathers come to 
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show themselves as young romantic heroes; the gray- 
beards dreaming of triumphs as Parsifal and Lohengrin; 
the malformed protagonists of Siegfried, the five-foot 
tenors vaunting to play the majestic Moor, Otello—these 
will never quite pass out of pathetic remembrance. Yet 
they but begin the dismal roster. 

The strain such people and the countless other hopeless 
ones put upon the spirit and strength of the impresario will 
not readily be understood. It is not a pleasant thing to 
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Edouard de Reszke 


look upon the bitter vanities, the cradle-slain aspirations 
of unhappy, mirthless and untalented people. It is not 
sweet to brood with illusionless eyes on the pitiful strivings 
of the misdirected and misbegotten. I have seen Cam- 
panini and Gallo come from such auditions strained and 
depressed beyond immediate relief. But their ordeal was 
but begun. To tell these miserables the truth? Or to lie 
to them with pleasant evasions and let them go on nursing 
their own destruction? Or to avoid them altogether? 
Which? We shall see hereafter that the choice is not 
lightly to be made. 

Nothing plagues the musical manager so much as the 
bootlessness of honest opinion and sound advice. In most 
cases—generally the most flagrant—it is impossible to tell 
the truth. Singers come to be praised and accepted. If 
one tells them, with every earthly certainty of being cor- 
rect, that they have no voices and no future, one simply 
earns their hostility and makes certain that they will go 
about hymning the incompetence of the very critic whose 
judgment they sought. But that again is not all. Adverse 
opinion may lead to consequences so tragical that every 
critic of voice shrinks from the damning verdict. 

It seems to be a weakness that even the wise and disil- 
lusioned are unable to command—this childish need of 
favorable ‘opinion or none. Not long ago a man who 
knows operatic people by the score, has heard all the stories 
and laughed at all the weaknesses of others, brought his 
daughter to Gallo for a hearing. The manager shrank from 
the obligation, but found no escape. He heard the girl. 
She had a sweet little voice about big enough to fill a very 
modest drawing-room. Ten miracles might never have 
made an operatic singer of her. Surely, thought the 
impresario, here is a man to whom I may tell the truth. 
More than that, I must not deceive him. He is my friend. 
Gallo gave the father an honest opinion—and they are 
friends no longer. 

A large number of the disappointed singers have the 
same tale to tell. They have been unfairly treated; they 
failed to put up money; they did not hire a press agent; 
they were at a disadvantage on the day of audition; they 
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are not foreigners, if that be the case, or they 
Americans, if the reverse be true; they had no 
to exert; the impresario is a fool and knows n 
music, and so on ad nauseam. Well, these t 
human. They are part of the operatic legend. T 
make up the life, its gayety and its defeat. 

The stories of singers’ entry into opera are en 
form a good part of the body of operatic traditio 
tofore I have recounted the discovery of Orville 
These true stories ought to con 
most skeptical that the manager 
always open for genuine talent. — 
another anecdote of similar natu 
told here for its heartening effect. 

One of the most brightly sue 
the younger singers at the Metro 
Rosa Ponselle. This young woman 
and rearedin Meriden, Connectieu 
Ponzilla. Her father is an Italig 
coal man, and her brother, who 
possess a remarkable tenor voice, 
dles these useful staples of refriger 
heat, declining absolutely to be h 
to the opera. Rosa and her el 
Carmela, set out in their youth 
vaudeville, and were well known in 
circuits, where they sang populé 
and an occasional operatic aria. 
took the notion several years agi 
a better teacher and have her yc 
She was recommended to a New’ 
who had been successful with othe 
and she went to him. He liked 
and told her she might be mad 
operatic soprano. 


Choosing a Teacher 


Ros the younger girl, though 
he idea, and decided not { 
However, she often accompanied 
to the teacher’s studio and watch 
work. He finally tried her voice 
almost immediately decided that 
the better equipped of the pair. § 
tostudy, and worked faithfully. TI 
then resorted to Signor Gatti-Cas 
asked him to hear the young wor 
audition was arranged and the 
tan leader was visibly moved. He 
young soprano in several réles an 
gave hera gontract. Herleap tosu 
celebrity was accomplished alm 
night. She had the voice and the 
ment. That is the sole answer tot 

The first, and perhaps the m 
problem to vex the student aiming 
atic careering is the matter of a 
The talent for making singers is perhaps one of t 
of all. The man or woman who has been a first-r: 
has a natural advantage both in practical experi 
in the respect inspired among students, yet it c 
maintained that former vocalists are always thet 
cessful instructors. Teaching is the natural havent 
seeks when age has robbed him of his full voice, : 
are thus large numbers of former stars among the 
chiefs of instruction. But there are also many w 
sang a note in public. Many teachers reach th 
celebrity, and it is perhaps a fact that they deser 
even more than the luminous pupils they turn ou 
teachers as Della Sedie, Marchesi, Lilli Lehmann: 
de Reszke, to mention only some of the most ce. 
enjoyed international renown and educated n 
artists of the first rank. 

But it is not possible for the rank and file ¢ 
people to get into the hands of the indubitable 
Teachers of more humble station must be trusted! 
the student must make his or her way upward 
better and higher forms of teaching, as in the 
schools. When it is understood that incompetent 
taken teaching may spoil a voice or at best teach a 
many faults that will thereafter have to be paint 
learned, the importance of the instructor will b 
appreciated. But this is only the surface of the 
There are honest and dishonest vocal instructors 
men and women are human, and one finds among 
the types that grace and disgrace life as a whol 
then shall the student choose the right person an¢ 
once into the true path? : 

There is no general answer to this question. 
beginner may do is to consult those who may bed 
on for knowledge and disinterest. The stude 
further fortify himself with information on thé 
sometimes practiced among venal vocal teachers, 
to enlighten the thousands of ambitious youngst 
I recount here certain yarns about teachers and t 
It should be carefully noted that I intend no broa' 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
tructors. It is to be remembered that there are 
ghly competent and strictly honorable men and 
n the profession. It is certain that the teacher is 
sary as the singer himself. All I intend is a cau- 
inst the rogues, whose crimes are responsible for 
the bitterest defeats in operatic life. 
w York, not long ago, a musician went very early 
ying to call on a rather well-known vocal teacher. 
the early visit premeditatedly, since he knew that 
1er would have the later hours of the day filled 
ointments. Imagine his surprise when he found 
actor busy with a soprano at a few minutes before 
lock, an unheard-of hour in the musical world, 
yeryone goes to bed long after midnight and 
r into the morning. The musician took a chair 
ateroom and waited. His ear was immediately 
vy some of the most impossible singing from one 
yst hopeless voices of his experience. He listened 
rment. Surely this man, with his high standing 
igh prices, was not teaching such amateurs. After 
jour the pupil left, and the teacher spent more 
aour with his caller. He had no further appoint- 
til ten o’clock, the usual hour for beginning. 
was that lamentable singer?”’ the musician asked 
3 leaving. 
structor laughed gayly. 
hat’s a Miss Blank, a woman with money,” he 
‘king. “She insists on studying. She can afford 
[ may as well take her money as the next. She’s 
_but’”—and he leaned over confidentially—‘‘I 
come early and get her out of the way. It would 
business if my real students caught me fooling 
La voice.” 


Problems of the Impresarios 


‘is one of the commonest of all practices among 
Ine In this case no great harm was done. The 
id have money and leisure. She want jd a time- 
ocation and some sops.to her vanit’ ad she was 
ay. At the same time she was hugging a pain- 
on, with her teacher’s collusion. He was de- 
ar and helping her to deceive herself. It is not 
yssible to choose one’s course according to fixed 
ery case must decide itself. Yet here is the 
| of a form of venality that reaches far. The 
‘which poor and struggling boys and girls are 
1 the same way, mulcted of what they cannot 
give and finally broken of all hope are fairly 
) and pitiful. 

‘ago, a number of yee*s ago, a young woman 
Corn Belt who had rc cently inherited a fortune 
1 widely reputed instsuctor and placed herself 
charge for voice training. She paid down a fee 
indred dollars, and the man continued to get 
om her as frequently and as lavishly as he could. 
ill the traffic would bear. But the girl was sen- 
(gh to realize after a few weeks of experimenting 
‘oice was not remarkable and that no career was 
But she was good for more than a hundred 
week, and the teacher decided he must not lose 
J accordingly suggested that she take up the 
», and she did. But she wearied of this also, and 
itoleave. He immediately changed his position 
C: and told her she must become an actress. 

gan a series of lessons in the dramatic art, at 
| young woman made slow and unimportant prog- 
: abandoned this, too, and the golden-egged 
ned lost. But the teacher now discovered that 
l‘udied piano and had a fairly sound foundation 
: He suggested that a career as accompanist to 
lars was undeniably open to her. He knew, to be 
successful accompanists are born, and that this 
i he branches of the musical art which cannot be 
Jo matter. 

euaded her to turn accompanist and thereby held 
: purse a few weeks longer. But she eventually 


zh this as well. 
‘ow suggested that artistic dancing was a vogue 
ithe might score in that field. Again she practiced 
\; time, only to find that she was too heavy and 
orocess of reduction was too painful. At last 
aothing more to hold her and she prepared to go. 
Temity the teacher made ardent and insistent 
t, and she might also have been caught on this 
lher fancy not been engaged elsewhere. She 
a" got out of the charlatan’s hands—after he had 
Ne or four thousand dollars of her money. 
‘lo tells me that some years ago he engaged a 
»|ho was still working with a finishing teacher. 
ig7ith his company while it was in New York, and 
ost promising fashion. But when it came to 
e tour she at first accepted eagerly and then 
 }eaking her contract. The manager was sorely 
itil he discovered that his singer was wealthy 
|'€n paying a teacher twenty-five dollars a lesson. 


_ than lose a profitable pupil, had advised 
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the girl not to sing further in opera and to break her agree- 
ment. In other words, he caused an ambitious girl to 
sacrifice her operatic chance, the thing she had been 
working toward for eight years. 

Unless the pupil is in the hands of a teacher of the highest 
repute or one whose probity is completely established and 
personally understood, there is no assurance. The prob- 
lem is one that troubles impresarios at all times, for the 
misdeeds of the teachers react upon the managers in various 
and subtle ways. 

There is no practical advice to give beyond the counsel 
of extreme caution; and this is always vain, for the fool 
girl who believes she has a voice will swallow every 
flattery of the mountebank and resent every word of truth 
from the honest man. 

The phonograph steps in here as a most valuable teach- 
ing adjunct, highly useful to the more finished student. 
Such artists as Galli-Curci and Stracciari say that they 
were able to tell more about their voices after hearing 
phonographic records of their work than in all their pre- 
vious practice and performance. They learned more from 
the machine, they say, than from all coaches. There is 
truth in this, for the singer hears his own voice imperfectly 
while his tones are echoing in his head. But if he can 
record it and listen to it later he is in the position of the 
critic hearing an alien voice. 

““HWvery advanced student,’ says Fortune Gallo, 
“should have a few test records made to use in hunting for 
imperfections and to compare personal renditions with 
those made by operatic leaders. There is no end to the 
possibilities of the thing. I think a special instrument will 
yet be evolved for the studio to enable every singer to 
record and study progressive renditions. In the meantime 
a few test records are the best thing known.” 

I find that singers and other managers are generally 
in agreement on this point. 


Why the Show Was Canceled 


HE dishonesty and chicanery of the musical world is by 
no means limited to the teachers. The dubious impre- 
sarios are everywhere in all countries where opera is sung 
or other forms of music patronized. That is why singers are 
often so wary. That is why some demand cash in advance. 
It seems to be an acceptance that occasional easy money 
can be got by starting fly-by-night operatic organizations. 
This practice has given rise to certain prejudices against 
opera troupes, which formerly were more prevalent than 
now. 
Last winter a practically unknown music master an- 


nounced a performance and his show attracted a good- © 


sized audience. The hour for the curtain came, but no 
show began. The audience waited and waited. It chafed 
and grew restless. Cheers and jeers and stamping of feet 
ran through the house, and were repeated every few min- 
utes. Finally at half past nine the manager appeared and 
said the trunks containing the music had been delayed and 
would soon be on hand. Please have patience. The house 
waited again. 

Meantime a harsh comedy had been playing back stage. 
First of all, the musicians demanded pay in advance. The 
impresario paid, and the orchestra manager left the house 
at once with the cash to make sure he would not be forced 
to return it in case the performance was called off. This 
obstacle had hardly been met when the chorus also de- 
manded pay. The money was got from the box office. 
The signal for the curtain was about to be given when the 
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star went to the badgered manager and demanded her fee. 
He managed to procure this, too, and was starting for the 
front of the house when another put her foot down and 
would not blow an alto note till paid. Checks were offered, 
but she was a woman of experience and declined to have 
anything but cash. There was no more to be got and the 
performance had to be canceled. The manager sent an 
agent before the curtain who explained evasively what the 
trouble was, and assured the audience that refund of money 
paid for tickets would be made the following day at the 
office of the Blank Music Bureau in the Blue Building. 

When the officials of the Blank bureau arrived at their 
quarters next day they were astounded to find the cor- 
ridors packed with opera patrons clamoring for their 
money. As the bureau had taken no part in the enterprise 
beyond engaging singers for the impresario, there was no 
cash forthcoming, and the opera goers trooped wearily and 
angrily away. 

The evil public impression made by such incidents has 
some bearing upon the failure of opera to attain full 
popularity and respect among us. Thisimpresario certainly 
intended no dishonesty against his audience. He would 
have given the performance if his musicians and singers 
had not demanded their pay in advance. 

The attempts of men to swell themselves into fit ten- 
ants for the managerial shoes often lead to ludicrous 
contretemps. Recently a musician who wanted to be an 
impresario engaged singers for operatic work and an- 
nounced a performance. The audience was little short of 
capacity and a prosperous tenure seemed assured. When 
the singers demanded their money in advance the manager 
prevailed upon them to go ahead with the performance, 
promising that he would pay after the second act, when 
the counting up had been done. 


The Tenor Makes a Speech 


FTER the second curtain he assured his artists that the 
count had not been completed and asked them to go 
ahead. They complied once more, but when the third cur- 
tain had descended the leader was nowhere to be found. A 
conference of the singers was called and it was decided that 
the tenor, who had just sung to a tumultuous applause and 
five curtain calls, should go out and explain the situation 
to the house. He went forward as he was and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: You are probably surprised 
to have me step out here still in my costume. But all is 
not well, and I have been selected to tell you the truth. 
Our manager has been putting off paying us till now, prom- 
ising the money at the end of each act. Now his agent 
tells us there is no money to pay, and that the whole house 
is paper, only eighty gallery and thirty-three orchestra 
seats paid for. The place is packed and we think our 
manager is lying to us. So I must ask all of you who paid 
actual money to stand. Will you be so kind?” 

The entire audience stood, even the few who had been 
admitted free declining to confess it. A burst of laughter 
went through the place and a shout of applause followed. 

“You see, ladies and gentlemen,” continued the tenor, 
“that we are right and heislying. You have paid him, but 
he has not paid us. I think you will not expect us to sing 
for nothing, so the performance stops right here.” 

These irresponsible and questionable managers have 
other ways of making a little lightly won money. They 
take advantage of the stupid vanity of women with poor 
voices and fine ambitions. Frequently such women have 
money. They are the natural gudgeons then of the faker. 
He organizes a little company with money advanced him 
by his ambitious dupe, assigns her some réle and lets her 
sing with other performers of better ability. He greatly 
exaggerates the outlay, pockets the difference and goes on 
to his next scheme. These women have all had their day of 
haunting the auditions of the greater impresarios. They — 
have tried again and again, always with negative results. 
Finally they fall into the hands of the sharpers who let 
them appear for a price. They hug the notion that once 
they have sung and got decent notices from some pro- 
vincial newspapers they may go back to the great com- 
panies and make an impression. They do not realize that 
such plaudits only provoke the chieftains of the big com- 
panies to hoarse laughter. 

In one of the larger Western cities is a wealthy man with 
a pudgy little wife well past any vestiges of rash youth. 
But she has both social and operatic ambitions, and tries 
to make her society urge bolster her opera cravings, and 
vice versa. She has several times put up sums ranging 
from five thousand to ten thousand dollars with one or 
another nameless manager. Thereafter she has been per- 
mitted to sing such trifling réles as Santuzza in Cavalleria, 
Martha in Faust or Frasquita in Carmen. She has little 
voice and no stage ability, but she can pay for her vanity, 
and possibly she gets her money’s worth out of the prestige 
her singing gives her with the uninformed among her 
people. The pity is that she believes herself an artist and 
yearns unhappily for forfeit triumphs. 

If one is silly he may laugh at the antics of these people, 
but their hopeless ambitions and their hard-riding vanity 
are truly tragical matters. When one sees women with the 
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snow of the fifties and sixties already upon them still pur- 
suing the bright Medusa of song, and realizes that these 
unhappy mortals have likely given their youth and their 
middle age to vain aspiration, denying themselves the 
common solaces granted to women, there is no mood for 
mirth. In the main, these women are poor creatures who 
found themselves past their first youth and, like so many, 
disappointed at love, beaten in the quest of romantic hap- 
piness, they have turned bitterly away and sought compen- 
sation in art, in song; and they are destined to fresh 
frustration, for there is in them only the stuff of defeat. 

With Sainte-Beuve: ‘“‘Cette élite infinie que ne visiterant 
jamais Voccasion, le bonheur ou la gloire.”’ 

Some reference: has already been made to the disasters 
which come upon ambitious men and women straining 
upward in the operatic path. Truly enough, men and 
women fail everywhere, and life itself often bears the 
aspect of a monstrous debacle. Yet there is something 
markedly poignant about the confounding of artistic 
hopes and visions. The dreams are reared so high, the 
triumph is so feverishly sought that frustration is doubly 
painful. The light that glows about the successful is so 
brilliant that the rejected stand in deepest Hadean night. 

The man who strives for nothing beyond material re- 
ward loses no more than he aims after. The artist yearns 
toward remoter stars. Wealth is the least of his guerdons. 
Honor, praise, equipage, renown and glory—these are the 
prizes longed for, and lost if he fails. There is an alto- 
gether different spirit in the artist’s striving and a con- 
trary kind of fatality about his surrender. He wants so 
keenly to be somebody, to do something, to stand on some 
eminence in the brabbling crowd of unseeing and uncaring 
men. He feels an urgency of fine achievement and hears 
the promise of rewards in rarer coin than golden. Finally 
he is lashed by furies of beauty and lured by its Lorelei. 
If for one of many reasons utterly beyond his calculation or 
control he fails and is thrust away from the shrine the 
wreck is utter and irreparable. 


The Pathos of Failure 


O THE student who starts toward a goal lying on the 

stage of an opera house courts a spiritual transfer to the 
heavens or the depths. It might not be so dire a matter 
were it possible to stop the unpromising aspirants some- 
where in their earlier marches and so save them the hope- 
less years of waiting, the long climbs to barren heights, the 
forfeit dreams. But the impresario of opera is helpless. 
I have already spoken of the vanity of truth-telling where 
an ambitious singer is concerned. The closest friends are 
made into enemies. Even relatives are alienated. A 
father may not speak honestly to his wife or daughter in 
such a matter. The families that have split upon this 
rock are numberless. Some opera-struck girl or boy gets 
the bit into the teeth and goes ahead with no equipment 
beyond blind, destructive determination. 

Recently a sensible business man, who knows more or 
less about singers’ vanities, brought his daughter to the 
home of his relative, a man who has been intimately con- 
nected with the big operatic companies for many years. 
She sang in a pretty church-choir voice, neither rich 
enough for concert nor big enough for light opera even. 
The relative discouraged the girl. She ought to marry and 
use her voice for her own amusement. She had no special 
gift, and, besides, opera was a dog’s life. Were she his 
daughter he’d prefer to have her sell shirt waists. A family 
schism resulted. The operatic veteran is a friend of long 
standing and I may vouch for the bitterness of the feeling. 

In this sense the relatives and friends of a young singer 
are often his or her worst enemies. A young woman sings 
in the choir of a small-town church. Her admirers wish to 
be nice to her. They may be sincere enough when they 
say: ‘‘You ought to go on the stage. You should study 
for the opera. So-and-so and Blank were choir singers, 
and see where they are now.” The girl is fired with ambi- 
tions very likely beyond her strength. She sets out for 
New York, falls into the hands of an overrated but not 
overhonest teacher. He repeats the flatteries and holds 
out the highest hopes. That is part of his business. He is 
paid by the lesson. 

The girl is without means and her parents cannot supply 
her with funds. 
by day at stenography or selling or whatever may come to 
hand, and puts in her evenings studying and practicing. 
The metropolis is crowded with such girls. The months 
pass and then the years. Perhaps the girl is fortunate 
enough to get a place in the choir of one of the city 
churches. More likely she goes on teaching school or plod- 
ding in an office, while still she chases the operatic butter- 
fly. She has no time for pleasures. She hardly gives her- 
self the necessary hours for sleep and essential rest. Her 
strength is not sufficient for every strain. She gets sick 
and must go home, not only defeated but broken. Or the 
girl may go on for years, constantly listening to the prom- 
ises of the teachers whom she has changed from time to 
time as they failed in turn to bring her to the throne room 
of song. She abstains from marriage. Her whole life is 
unnatural and suppressed. 


So she settles down in New York, works * 
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Were she to find compensation all this might be worth 
risking, but every teacher the girl has gone to and every 
musician who has heard her knows that she has not the 
voice for opera, not the temperament for the stage, not the 
personality of the artist. Some of them have deceived her 
for their own profit; the others because to undeceive such 
a girl is painful and dangerous. ; 

It may be said that I present here the extreme case, the 
darkest possible side of the picture. That is not true, for 
we have yet to come to the deepest woe. But there is a 
brighter phase. It concerns the men and women who never 
either succeed measurably or fail utterly. I do not know 
but they are more pathetic even than the girls just de- 
scribed. They go to New York and other great cities and 
put in their lives studying, coaching, running from teacher 
to teacher, from manager to manager, pulling wires, rolling 
logs, playing every legitimate and illegitimate game to get 
hearings, being put off again and again, through the 
months, through the years, throughout all their lifetimes. 

Of this class are the men and women of fifty and past 
who throng the back doors of opera houses and the outer 
rooms of managers’ offices, grown hopeless and querulous, 
going from place to place like troubled lemures, and ever 
fighting to keep up the pretense of success and hope. These 
unfortunates are the stock ghosts of opera, the wraiths that 
haunt the wake of every triumphant singer. They are the 
thousand failures over whose whitening bones the one 
clambers safely to success. 

Let no one conclude that the representation given here 
was conceived to discourage young men and women from 
musical ambitions. The very opposite is the intent. If the 
seamy side of the life is displayed it is to warn and to 
inform, so thatthe new generation of the lark-throated 
young may see more clearly where they tread and judge 
more surely what chance they have of arriving at their goal. 

A year or two ago a young woman sang for one of the 
major managers and he engaged her tentatively. He had 
room for a soprano who could do Cio Cio San in Madama 
Butterfly. The young woman had not the rdéle in her 
repertoire, but set out at once to learn it. She employed 
a high-priced coach, worked night and day, nearly ex- 
hausted herself and spent a great deal of money. Finally 
she reported to the impresario that she was ready to go on. 
He gave her a rehearsal and found to his dismay that her 
coach had been a complete impostor. He had taught her 
almost everything amiss. Had the manager been less 
understanding and tolerant, had he been more pressed for 
time, the girl must have failed then and there, with her 
triumph already in her hands. The coach had not known 
Butterfly, but had taken the fee just the same, and faked 
his way through. The conductor took the new soprano 
in hand, put in days and nights with her, painfully got her 
out of her mistaken tricks and taught her the part aright. 
She went on and sang beautifully, and she knows she 
would have failed completely. 


Campanini’s Soft Answer 


HUS the dangers in the way of the singer are never at 
an end. The greatest star has still to keep constantly 
in training, and pitfalls yawn for him as for the beginner. 
Except in dramatic instances the pathetic stories of 
singers remain concealed. Even then the inner truth is not 
likely to reach public attention. A few operatic wiseacres 
know something and surmise more. That is all. Now and 
again, however, an impresario forgets to act according to 
tradition. He is moved by some tone of pathos that 
escapes to his ear and throws off the conventional safe- 
guards. Then something of the submerged heartbreak of 
the singer is likely to come to the surface. 

Several seasons ago a pretty young woman brought to 
Campanini, in Chicago, a note from a society woman. 
This was Miss Brown, let ussay. Would the maestro hear 
her? She was a protégée of the epistolary lady. She hada 
fine talent. The girl appeared at the next audition and sang 
sweetly, thinly and without inspiration or understanding. 
She was a nice little woman with a pretty parlor voice, un- 
fit for public display anywhere and without possibilities. 

Campanini sized up the situation, judged that it was the 
money of one who had it in excess that was paying for the 
girl’s foolery and gave a diplomatic answer. 


Augus 

| 

“T do not think you have the voice for op-pz 

dear young lady. No, I do not recommen’ the o 

Maybe, you studee hard and wor-r-k har-r-d 

maybe then you can make ze contzer-rto; yes, ¢ 
yes, maybe; op-pay-rah, non.’ 

The music master patted her affectionately fo) 
and sent her away. Pray God she would plag 
more! 

The conduct of the impresario and even of t 
in such a situation is readily defensible. Cam, 
really more frank than is the custom. As for tl 
he has his own defense. A girl comes with the 
wealthy woman who has heard her voice and h 
it. If the teacher hears the girl and says t 
patroness that her judgment is at fault he makes 
of an influential person whom he had better 
whose good will he may need at any time in the 
his really promising pupils. Moreover, he may 
that if he rejects the girl and tells her patroness | 
in the most careful and exhaustive way he wil 
sending the singer to another less honest man 
exploit both her and her patroness to the li 
dilemma is a painful one for any man of consi 
here is only one course open. He must accept t 
what he can for her and leave her disillusioning 
Every successive critic into whose hands she, 
probably dodge the issue if he can. : 


Little Voices and Big Ambition 


F CAMPANINI consoled himself with the th 
he had disposed of this troublesome girl he w 
fully mistaken. The next year she came again, | 
chagrin, This time her patroness appeared with | 
was noescape. She must be heard. Campanin 
her name resignedly and shook his head as one f 
of trouble. 

The afternoon of the audition came. The gir 
was called in the wings. She stepped out upon 
Campanini, watching nervously from the last 1 
theater, grasped the situation at a glance. Hi 
the previous year, designed to turn the gir 
operatic career, had exerted a diametrically opp 
sure. She had concluded that if the director d 
her work the fault must be with her teacher. Sh 
to a new tutor, and, mirabile dictu, there she st 
role of Gilda, waiting while the piano struck t#] 
notes of the difficult and demanding ‘Caro n 
mio cor,” a show piece for coloraturas. 

Campanini watched with astounded eyes whil 
child went through all the mimicry of the part. 
transparent. The new instructor had heartless! 
her for Rigoletto, an opera as far beyond her as 
most stars. Those ridiculous dramatic gesture: 
puny, passionless voice! The chuckles broke ¢ 
the small audience at the hearing. Even the ass 
ductors laughed. Only Campanini shuddered 
into depression. It was heartbreaking. He he: 
tween tears and fury. After the audition he trie 
the girl, but she watched for him and caught him 
leaving the house, still agitated and oppressed. 

““Maestro,’’ she said pleadingly, ‘did I 
to-day?” 

“My dear young lay-dee,’” he began in hi 
apologetic manner, ‘“‘I told you last year you a 
ze op-pay-rah. You should believe me. I tel 
troot. You do not think I like to hur-rt you. 
hur-rt me too. But you,muss not try to sing 9] 
It iss too much for you. Please, believe me!” 

He saw the girl’s features darken and cha 
dropped her head, but raised it again in a momer 

“But you told me last year I would be a suce 
cert. You still think I can do that, don’t you?’ 

There were tears of terror and hope gather! 
eyes, but he was too sorely driven to draw back, 
go on now. 4 

“You mistake my wor-rds, my dear young lay 
went ahead. “I said only that maybe, maybe, 
good to-sing in contzerto, I tol’ you if you study 
make much progress then you maybe sing in | 
But no, I must tell you all de troot. They h 
these people tell you you havea beauteeful voice 
be great singer in op-pay-rah. Do they not tel 
Hah, I thought so! Do not leesten to them. 
now it iss not troo. I muss speak hones’ wid y 
you, my dear young lay-dee, you have no voice. 
not succeed. Not in op-pay-rah, not in contze! 
odder things—not nothing!”’ 

He stumbled along passionately, overcome by 
throwing caution aside. 

“T am vay-ree sor-ree,” he finished, touche 
girl’ s ashen face. ‘‘I must speak troo. I cant 
wise.’ ‘ | 

The pity-struck impresario patted the girl's 
derly and hurried out of the house, his left 
down into his pocket, fingering his collecti 
and luck pieces. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the last of three articles by 
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Next Week 


All Over America, People Will 


Get the Truth About the Chalmers 


An important demonstration of Chalmers 
superiorities will be conducted in every 
leading commercial center of the country 
for one week, beginning August 22. 


Practical proof will be given to everyone 
desiring a demonstration, that the Chalmers 
motor is a silent, powerful performer, and 
that the car possesses riding and driving 
qualities of the most satisfying kind. 


Ask the Dealer to Show You— 


How smoothly the Chalmers that produces its splendid per- 

throttles down on high gear. formance. 

How swiftly and easily it picks up How superbly it rides. How easily 

again on high gear. What a supple it steers. How effective its brakes 

car it is in trafic. are with only moderate pedal- 
‘ pressure. 

How it ‘“‘eats up” the hills and 

heavy going. How silently and Finally, how little it costs to run 

freely it develops the power and to keep up. 

Roadster - - - $1495 Sport Wate eee sl Ol5 Coupee =ar-min D2 295 

5-Pass. Touring Car, 1545 7-Pass. Touring Car, 1795 Sedaret=s eee 425 


Prices F. O. B. Factory, War Tax to be added 


All Models Equipped with Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Car Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Reputation 


I was considered the worst boy in 
Newburyport, Mass., and at that, my 
reputation was based on an incom- 
plete knowledge of my operations. 


I think I am on the trail of a bit 
of philosophy, although when I start 
writing one of these Mennen Shaving 
Cream advertisements I am never 
quite sure what the point is going 
to be. 

But to continue, I used to know a 
prominent business man who was 
generally credited with a code of 
business ethics which made it safer 
to hire abler lawyers than he em- 
ployed. Some twenty years later he 
was the premier in one of the ghastli- 
est failures that ever broke the hearts 
of widows and orphans, 


Now, a bad boy is usually the 
father if a good man, as 1s demon- 
strated by my opening paragraph, 
but when a man or a product becomes 
the subject of dubious or favorable 
comment, it is well to be guided by 
surface indications. 


I don’t know whether I can twist 
this thought into a constructive sell- 
ing argument for Mennen Shaving 
Cream, but it must be done quickly 
if at all, for it’s a costly column 
that has no ending. 


Honestly, do you hear much of any- 
thing talked about nowadays except 
golf, taxes and Mennen Shaving 
Cream? In the last month haven’t 
several men told you how Mennen’s 
has dispelled the cloud that used 
to sadden their mornings? 

Haven't you,through 
some influence or 
other, gradually come 

~ to believe that a won- 
derful experience 
awaits you when you 
unscrew the cap of 
your first tube of 

Meee Shaving 

Cream? 

That is reputation. 


(Mennen Salesman) 4 


and 
Jeli 
Mees 


batt. 


I almost forgot to mention that my 
demonstrator tube costs 15c by mail. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, AJ. USA 
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of coincidence. Anybody trying to com- 
mute from Newtown would have had to 
give up all other employment and make 
commutation his life work. So it was a long, 
tedious back trail for Buford on Sunday 
afternoon, and with every hour something 
disastrous was happening to his spirits. As 
he approached home he unwound the psy- 
chology of Gregory and tended to reveal 
the rising young banker and scion of the 
noble house of Buford. 

With this process there was an inevitable 
weakening of the Hazel spell. He did not 
visualize readily, and he had not known her 
long enough to get her thoroughly fixed in 
his consciousness. As he approached the 
pretentious Buford house on High Street he 
felt that he had a hard job of explaining on 
his hands. When his mother greeted him he 
realized what painful contrasts the world 
afforded in the way of mothers. 

He muddled through it somehow when 
they were alone after the Sunday night 
supper—James trying desperately to make 
the thing clear, his mother trying to under- 
stand, and neither succeeding very well. 

“Am I being told that we are to have a 
waitress in our family?” 

““That isn’t fair. She helps her mother in 
the boarding house, but she isn’t a reg— 
that is, it isn’t as if she worked in a res- 
taurant and got wages.” 

Strange how Hazel’s words kept crop- 
ping up to weaken his case. ‘Only differ- 
ence, nothing happens to me on Saturday.” 
Better try a new tack entirely. 

“‘Hazel’s the jolliest, wittiest girl I ever 
knew. She can keep a crowd going for 
hours. She’d be a wonder on the stage.” 

“We might charge admission to the 
drawing-room and make a nice thing of it.” 

“Oh, mother!’’ To himself he added: 
“‘T had no idea it could be as hard as this. 

“Everybody adores her. I don’t see why 
she chose me anyway.” 

“Of course, the bank —— Well, it 
wasn’t exactly a handicap.” 

“She doesn’t know about the bank— 
really. She thinks I’m just a bookkeeper 
there.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear. As if any bright 
girl couldn’t tell! And think of all those 
things she helped you buy for me.’”’ Mother’s 
face bore a look of pity that he had not 
seen there since that boyhood time when he 
had broken his leg. “I do want to under- 
stand. Tell me more about her. Does she— 
talk well or is she slangy?”’ 

“Her talk is the best I ever heard. 
’Course it isn’t like a college professor’s.”’ 

“No, of course not,’’ said mother coldly. 
“By the way, what does she call you?” 
Mother had always made a point of mak- 
ing everybody address him with proper 
dignity. ‘“‘I hope she doesn’t say Jim.” 

“No, not exactly.” It did not seem the 
proper moment to introduce Jim-jams into 
polite society. ‘I’m sure she will respect 
your wishes.” 

“Ts she quiet and tasteful in dress, or does 
she wear a lot of cheap jewelry?” 

He tried to make it clear that Hazel, out 
of the kindness of her heart, wore every- 
thing the boarders gave her, but that she 
would now lock up all her tinware and cut 
glass and try to lead a better life. 

The inquisition went on and on, para- 
graphed by painful silences. ‘‘ You say she 
is a pianist. What kind of music does she 
play?”’ 

“Ts she robust, or pale and thin? 

“What is Mrs. Rathburn like? 

“How much do you know about her 
father?” 

These questions were so hard to answer 
that they did not seem proper questions. 
That close corporation—the widowed 
mother and the only child—was fighting 
desperately for its lite. 

He realized that night in his creaky bed 
that he was facing not personal but class 
differences. The two women were separated 
not merely by age and temperafnent but 
by a couple of generations of ease and cul- 
ture. And though he was hurt at mother’s 
attitude he was inevitably weakened in his 
faith in Hazel. Her assets seemed suddenly 
changed to liabilities. 

When the first letter came he opened it 
in the eager hope that it would give his 
mother some hint of the vital, joyous per- 
sonality of the Gregory girl. "But Hazel’s 
letter was a broken reed; she was too obvi- 
ously taking her pen in hand. She could 
express herself with her tongue, her fingers 
and her toes, but her letter was stiff and 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


un-Hazel-like. It’s sole departure from the 
spirit of the Ready Letter Writer was the 
opening “Dear Old Jim-jams.” No, this 
letter would not be a literary treat for 
mother. A later one—maybe. 

Buford’s reply was signed in dignified 
form and her next letter indicated that she 
ari caught the hint—at least it started all 
right: 


Dear James: Last night I went to see the 
Richardsons—you remember Ted. He told me 
something that I had not dreamed of before. 
I migus have known from the things you 
bought for your mother and all, but I suppose 
I wasn’t as clear-headed as usual last week. 
had no idea that you were more than a book- 
keeper in your bank. I want you to believe this, 
so Iam going to let you off. I give you, as they 
say in the big leagues, an unconditional release. 


Here was a letter that could be shown to 
mother. She read it thoughtfully. 

“Well, that is very nice. I’m afraid I’ve 
misjudged her. She has made it easy for 
us, hasn’t she?” 

“Mother, you didn’t suppose for a mo- 
ment 

“No, I didn’t really.”” The poor little 
pretense crumpled up at the first attack. 
“T only wanted to make quite sure how 
you felt.” 

“T don’t want to make things hard for 
you; the trouble is—I love her.” 

“All right, dear. I'll stand by you now, 
through thick and thin.” 

This was fine and brave of mother, if it 
did sound a little as if he had been indicted 
for forgery. 

‘‘ Hazel will need some educating; maybe 
a little—toning down. But we can work 
that out all right. She is quick to learn. 
Of course we will live here with you, and you 
can do wonders for her.” 

“T’ll try,” said mother pathetically. 

Thus these two admirable and kindly 
people, out of the love they bore each 
other, made a conspiracy against the per- 
sonality of Hazel Rathburn. 


In late September James left for the city 
in the runabout, with wedding and honey- 
moon accessories strapped on, and in his 
mental card index a neat, systematic plan 
for the tactful education of Hazel in the 
ways of Buford and Newtown. 

Mother was not to go down for the wed- 
ding—to James’ complicated regret and 
relief. He wanted his mother with him, of 
course, but when he thought of Mrs. Rath- 
burn, the boarders, Hazel’s miscellaneous 
collection of firemen, policemen and ball 
players, with Sopranna dropping dishes 
upon them all—it would be a little hard for 
mother to understand. 

In two more days they were married— 
Hazel subdued in spirits and tasteful in 
dress, her job lot of admirers friendly and 
sorrowful and awkward, Mrs. Rathburn 
bravely disconsolate. And now the motor 
was heading southward that the summer 
might be prolonged a little. 

“This is perfectly heavenly!’ cried 
Hazel. “If I’d known about this car I’d 
never have offered to let you go.” 

““You never had a chance to get away.”’ 

“T don’t know,” she said teasingly. ‘If 
anybody had come along with a Britz like 
this it would have been good-by, Hazel!’’ 

The Britz flew along—and the day—and 
the weeks—and too soon it was all over 
and the radiator was pointing homeward 
and bankward. The education of Hazel had 
been largely neglected on the trip and she 
was allowed to be her joyous self, but now 
that they were nearing home James realized 
that they were also approaching a day of 
reckoning—mother, Newtown and that 
group of young people who constituted his 
social set. Hazel, too, felt the impending 
trial. 

“Tt will be hard for me to be proper,” 
she said. 

““You can be as proper as anybody when 
you want to.” 

An ill-advised remark, but it must have 
been pretty close to the surface of his mind 
to have come out so readily. No attempt 
has been made to conceal the fact that 
Buford was still young. 

“Of course I won’t kick the minister’s 
hat off or anything.” 

He chuckled with embarrassment—and 
made another error. 

““We’re a small community, but of course 
we're not a lot of country jakes. You'll find 
our crowd up-to-date and well read—in 
comfortable circumstances and all.” 


August 


Poor Buford felt defensive 
small town, and Hazel felt defen 
her own inadequate self. Cons« 
was a pair of nervous young hon 
who finally rolled into Newtown 
edged greetings from James’ f 
came to a stop before the pretent 
on High Street. 

“Home, James?” asked Ha 
came out as if it were the last ti 
in her system. As they alighted 
“‘J-just give me the old left win 
seared or anything, but I j-just « 
my knees behave.” 

Of course the very worst 
Hazel was painfully refined. § 
worst foot forward. She was a 
as a structural iron worker crai 
stiff Sunday clothes. To Mothe 
attempt at cordiality her actus 
was, “‘I’m pleased to meet you.’ 

For a while this seemed to be 1 
Hazel’s vocabulary. When frien 
to greet the newlyweds—and ii 
to see what the bride was like 
pleased to meet everybody and t 
into herself and called it a day. 
ened little city sparrow—Hazel 
been the life of a hundred partiesi 

Self-consciousness grew by ¥ 
on. Little things that James h 
the wedding trip—lightly regar 
time—now came home to ro 
about mother’s elderly prejudi 
slang, cultured Newtown’s ab 
for classical music instead of ra 
the public feeling about boardi 
This latter memory came back 
ticular vividness. 

It was the morning after the we 
Hazel with half of the breakfast 
had pretended to read this 
“Wealthy Banker Weds Waitre 

James had been startled. 

“No, not really?” 

“No, not really.” 

James had laughed—with a 
annoyance at the hoax. 

“That’s right, darling. Get i 
your system before we get home 

“You mean —— 

“The boarding-house business 
we understand it all right, dear. | 
in Newtown—you know how qt 
are.’ 

“Oh! Well, Is’pose I’ll have t 
veil over the beanery business.” 

She had believed that people: 
more genuine and democratic ir 
towns, and now she was beginnin 
that this was a city superstition. 

A few days after her arrival, v 
noon callers were doing the 
womanly duty, one Miss Deerf 
Hazel how she liked Newtown. | 
lady served such a cordial manne 
conventional question that Haz 
hoe for a moment and acted lik 

ei 

“Tis beautiful!’’ she cried. 
it in the country!” 

“Yes, it is pretty,” was the 
there was a pronounced loweri 
drawing-room temperature. 

“Did I say something wrong, 

ford?’’ she asked when the gues 
parted. Hazel had not as yet r 
point where she could comfo1 
mother. “I thought they seemec 
I only said I loved it out he 
country.” 
“Oh, that? That was nothi 
Some people here don’t like to b 
as living in the country. We t 
quite metropolitan. I suppose 
the small towns do not love the ¢ 
way city folk do.” 

“Pretty soft for Newtown—L 
in a very fortunate position. C 
love it because it is the countr 
residents love it because it isn 
denly she realized how Mrs. B 
said, ‘‘Oh, that!”’ “Was there 
else?” 

“No, indeed. Only—perhaps 
fair to you to mentionit, because 
feel like being particularly nice 7 
was thought once—I don’t know 
was anything in it—that Josy 
and J artis were—interested in ea 


‘She is a nice girl,’”’? Mrs. Bu 
‘Well educated and of excellent 
all.’”’ When people say ‘and all” 
they mean ‘‘and rich.” 

(Continued on Page 3: 
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have been a disappointment to 
e to be such a nuisance, but I 
+. The trouble is—I love him. 
-to make any breaks—but it is 
e”? 

ars. Buford’s heaven-sent op- 
)» be of genuine help to the per- 
to say that nobody had a right 
er to be anybody but herself, 


he needed was fun and freedom : 


ir, that genuine people would 
e her all the better for her spon- 
d the others could go hang. 
failed to see this opportunity 
shortsightedness of youth; now 
d missed it through the far- 
of age. Hazel asked for a tonic 
ve her soft soap. 
k you’re doing splendidly,”’ her 
iw said, “and there isn’t any- 
1’t do to make your task easier.”’ 
might have said if she had 
he facts: ‘“‘Lady Buford had a 
aance for an assist, but she 


to Mrs. Buford it must be said 
30, did not know all the facts. 
as ignorant of Hazel’s humble 
- despite her jest the Gregory 
announcement—reproduced in 
Newtowner—made no mention 
houses. Society saw only a 
sed, well-behaved, rather color- 
woman with an aloof manner. 
ot like those loud-voiced, hard- 
ry people who were so evident 
‘e in the summertime, but she 
iously suffering for their sins of 


Her shyness was mistaken for ' 


her simple statements for 
week she was firmly fixed in the 
as ascornful young city person. 
groom would have been utterly 
t this point of view. He knew 
at Hazel was having her trou- 
7 situation was mitigated for 
gayety when they were alone. 
ig autumn drew them out for 
enic lunches in the flaming hill 
azel’s passion for the country 
tiality for James’ society were 
hat were stronger than her so- 
3; when they were combined 
her own joyous self. She would 
old slangy, jazzy mood. Then 
2 would remember. 
't get that way,” she said one 
zot to swear off.”’ 
oes it matter—when we are 


wn’t as if I could take it or let it 
le H-Hazel must watch her 
s got to walk the tight rope.” 
back her shaggy hair from her 
Take a look. Don’t you think 
setting a little higher?”’ 

nd in the family library an old 
aduct and etiquette, and she 
iwith a practiced secretiveness 
allow-backed-novel days. 

get through this thick book,’ 
herself, ‘‘I’ll know as much 
tte as old George W. Manners 


to put her new-found learning 
. the round of social assemblies 
ren in honor of James and his 
isastrain to beso proper. She 
han the pillars of propriety— 
t than the king. Local society 
at the idea that small-town life 
a special outburst of gayety— 
fairly longed for the peace and 
city. 


ituation walked a young man of 
ce intellectually or scenically, 
aseful, leisurely way was grad- 
‘mating food products for the 
ket. He came into the kitchen 
Quilby, the queen of that do- 
ving a day off and Hazel was 
“omestic duties. 

oe the mud off of those feet,’ 
mded. ‘What do you think 


Z man halted in surprise, then 
dolish face widened into a grin. 
W one, huh? What’s become of 
Say, when I opened the door I 
was James’ new missis.”’ 
quiet for a moment she could 
1g man in a hole and enjoy his 
‘was about time she had a little 
ecreation. 

}een her close,’’ he said, ‘“‘and I 
0, from what I hear.” 

j\wants to know what you hear. 
/erles on the table.” 
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“They say she’s one of them high and 
mighty society dames. I s’pose James 
thought they was nobody in this town good 
enough for him.’”’ The feeble-minded youth 
launched upon a stream of what he fondly 
imagined to be highfaluting talk. 

“All right. Now you run along and 
spread your sunshine some place else.” It 
seemed better not to make any disclosures 
after all. 

_ “Well, just as you say,” replied the grin- 
ning young man. “I s’pose you’re sore 
because I took you for the young missis. 
You’re good enough for me, I’ll tell the 
world. Any time you yy 

“Beat it!’ cried Hazel. He did soin rare 
good humor. 

“Well, I certainly got an earful,’’ she 
thought, collapsing on a kitchen chair. 
“The worst of it is I asked for it myself. 
Some social light! I can’t even talk to the 
butcher boy without putting my foot in it.” 

Conflicting thoughts chased each other 
in and out of Hazel’s mind that afternoon. 

“High and mighty? They couldn’t possi- 
bly think that, could they? The servants, 
maybe. I don’t know much about white 
help. I wish I could break loose sometime 
and be a regular person. Suppose I did it at 
the big party Friday night. Well, that 
would be a blow-out!’’ She toyed with the 
idea for a moment, then rejected it. 

“No, I couldn’t do that to James. He 
likes them prim and proper, like Miss Deer- 
forth. Doesn’t he? Funny thing—he didn’t 
seem to, back in Gregory. Oh, Jim-jams! 
That firemen’s ball, and my red dress 
and ”” Hazel slipped off into a pleasant 
daydream, for it was after the Alert dance 
that James had discovered his undying 
devotion. 

The tiny result of all this mental lucubra- 
tion was that Hazel, by secret ballot, elected 
the red dancing frock for the blow-out. 

Mrs. Buford would not have been flat- 
tered by this characterization of the ap- 
proaching social climax. Once a year the 
ruler of Newtown society gave a reception 
that rose above all other social functions. 
Mrs. Buford held dominion over a larger 
area of hardwood floor than any other 
hostess in town. This year’s party was to 
achieve a new altitude record out of honor 
to the newlyweds and as a return for the 
hospitality that had been lavished upon 
them. It would constitute a new strain 
upon the local supply of palms and cut 
flowers, the undertaker’s supply of folding 
chairs, the Eureka Market’s supply of gro- 
ceries and the Newtowner’s supply of ad- 
jectives. But for catering and music it was 
frankly recognized that Newtown was un- 
equal to the task. A chef, a troop of per- 
forming waiters and a three-piece orchestra 
were to be imported, regardless of expense, 
from Gregory. These specialists would sub- 
ject themselves to that series of trains which 
made up the afternoon journey to New- 
town. The leisure class which leaned against 
the baggage truck at the L. & R. station 
was due for a thrill at 6:15 P.M. if the train 
should recognize the cosmic nature of the 
occasion and be on time. 

It did and it was. The long whistle, 
borne on a forty-mile wind, was heard with 
startling clearness at the Buford home, and 
duly appreciated. Whether the L. & R. in 
its blundering way saw its duty to high soci- 
ety or whether the train was racing before 
the wind, it ignored minor considerations— 
such as cordial relations with other rail- 
roads—and arrived strictly on time. It 
disgorged only a traveling man, who bent 
his head against the wind and ran for the 
Eagle House jitney! 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the impend- 
ing disaster, all was merry and bright at the 
palatial Buford home. The family was 
early arrayed in order that it might be free 
to bully the imported slaves in last-minute 
preparations. Hazel tried to be casual 
about the red dancingfrock. 

‘“Remember this piece of scenery?’’ she 
asked James. 

“T’'ll say I do!”’ declared James fervently. 
“Little old house afire!”’ 

Lady Buford, to be sure, did not seem to 
share this enthusiasm. ‘‘ Well, we are gay 
to-night!”’ 

“Yes, I thought the place might need a 
little warming. It’s blowing up pretty 
chilly.”” If Hazel trembled slightly it was 
more from nervousness than from cold— 
for the great event was for her a painful 
ordeal. 

“T’m afraid it does look stormy,” Mrs. 
Buford replied. “James, isn’t it time the 
taxis were here from the station?” 

“Don’t worry, dear. They’ll be here in— 
I think I hear a ear now. I’ll go and see.” 
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When he came back he bore no caterers, 
neither musicians, but there were a couple 
of furrows between his brows. 

“Did you send them into the kitchen?” 
asked mother, who was readjusting a vase 
nearer to the heart’s desire. 

“There’s something wrong,” said the 
more observant Hazel. 

“The driver says they didn’t come on 
the train. No use to worry; we'll figure it 
out carefully and get ’em here all right.” 
James instinctively reached for a pencil and 
was alittle disconcerted because his evening 
clothes were not equipped with figuring ma- 
terial. ‘‘Probably they missed a connec- 
tion. I’ll get the junctions on the wire.” 

But his hopeful manner did not deceive 
his wise mother. 

“Oh, my beautiful party !’’sheexclaimed, 
collapsing upon the nearest chair. 

Hazel was at her side instantly. ‘Don’t 
worry, mother. James will get them here.” 

But Mrs. Buford mourned for her lost 
caterers and refused to be comforted. She 
had put all her eggs in one basket, and that 
basket was standing in some railway junc- 
tion between Newtown and Gregory. As 
she looked hopelessly about the room the 
undertaker’s chairs and the masses of 
flowers took on a grim symbolism. 

James spent a heroic hour at the tele- 
phone, or not farther than a jump and a 
half away. He tried unsuccessfully to get 
both junctions and Gregory. He sent out 
telegrams into the void and got no answer. 
It began to be clear that wires were down. 
He got the local taxi company and sent off 
a limousine to the nearer of the two junc- 
tions with orders to bring in the lost joy- 
makers—preferably alive. 

“They'll be a little late, mother,”’ he ex- 
plained cheerfully, “but everybody will 
make allowances because of the storm.” 

“T am not accustomed to having people 
make allowances,” came the speech from 
the throne. 

Mrs. Buford’s position was impregnable. 
She had instantly jumped to the worst con- 
clusion, and when the final message came— 
a blow which staggered James—she was 
almost triumphant in her despair. 

“Now I suppose you children will admit 
that your mother knows something once in 
a while.” For the taxi had met a tree 
square across the road. There were other 
possible roundabout ways, but the driver 
had declined them without thanks. Rather 
than go out into the country again to-night 
he would retire from public life. 

“T’ll go myself,”’ said James, but he was 
instantly and permanently suppressed by 
his ladies, old and young. 

“‘Well, I resign,” said James. ‘‘I’ve done 
everything I can think of. The wires are 
down and the roads are blocked. I give up.” 

“T gave up an hour ago,” said mother. 

At this auspicious moment the doorbell 
rang, announcing the first guest! 

‘Well, itseems to beup tolittle H-Hazel.”’ 
She flushed at her own temerity and dashed 
for the entrance hall. ‘‘Never mind, Mrs. 
Quilby; Ill drag ’em in. You're going to 
have your hands full. Well, look who’s 
here—the Wellingtons! Blow right in. 
Help me close it, duke.’ The newly created 
duke put his shoulder to the door and 
closed it against the wind. 

“My goodness, James, it has gone to her 
head!” said Mrs. Buford. 

“Come upstairs and peel off your wraps, ”’ 
came Hazel’s cheerful voice. As they 
mounted the stairs her mother-in-law dis- 
tinctly heard the words “It looks as though 
we were up against it to-night.”” 

The doorbell rang again. 

“Quick, James, you go before 

James welcomed the new visitors with 
becoming dignity, but he could not prevent 
a small human avalanche from rushing 
down the stairs and overwhelming the sur- 
prised guests. Even in this hour of trial 
James could not help remembering the mo- 
ment when Hazel kicked open the door of 
the Rathburn dining room and entered 
his life. 

“The lid is off, Jim-jams,”’ she whispered 
at the first opportunity. “I’m going to put 
some pep into this party or kill it.” 

“Allright, Hazel. Easy does it,’ was her 
husband’s ambiguous reply. 

The storm increased in violence, with a 
cold driving rain—but a summons to the 
royal presence is not to be disobeyed. 
They came and came and came. Every 
conveyance in town, public and private, 
was pressed into service, including Jim 
Brighton’s obsolete shut-in hack and its 
veteran horses, Spic and Span. By nine 
o’clock the wind-blown beauty and the 
water-soaked chivalry of Newtown were 
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Sun-Ripe \ ; 
Hawaiian. 7 
Pineapple 
Crushed or Grated 
Ready to Use 


You can now buy real, sun- / 
ripened Hawaiian Pine- 
apple already Crushed or 
Grated for use. 


Sesyreaseereeinninioe 


Your grocer has this deli- 4 
cious fruit in assorted sizes j 
of cans to meet your needs \ 
— order a supply from him 
today. ‘ 


For baking pies, making 
cakes, tarts, salads, frost- 
ings, sherbets, puddings 
and cooling summer drinks 
you will find Hawaiian , 


Crushed or Grated Pine- 


apple most convenient. ; 


Serve it in sauce dishes 
just as it comes from the 
container. It makes a lus- 
cious fruit dessert, excellent 
for growing children. 


The Pineapple Sundaes, 
Sodas, Ices, Sherbets and 
Frappés which you get at 
the soda fountains are made 
from the natural Crushed or 
Grated Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Ask for them. 


Send for our recipe book. i 
It contains hints for using 
Hawatian Pineapple in many 
tempting dishes. j 

ASSOCIATION OF 


HawatlAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Mock Sparkling Burgundy—1 cup i 
Hawaiian Crushed or Grated Pine- f § 
apple juice, 1 cup grape juice, 2 cups E 
carbonated water. Mix fruit juices, £ 
add carbonated water and pour 

over ice. é 
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No 


As. used on 
Office Floors 


Floor Covering 
Applied as a Liquid 


OU lay KoverFior with 

a brush, creating a sani- 
tary, tile-like surface that is 
water-proof, weather-proof, 
alkali-proof, lime-proof, and 
impervious to the action of 
oil and grease. 


For Wood or Cement 
Floors, Inside or Outside 


KoverFLor is supplied in attrac- 
tive solid colors for porch, kitchen, 
garage, factory, hospital, school, 
and all other wood or cement floor 
surfaces——also for steamship and 
boat decks. 

Hardware and paint dealers sell 
KoverFior. Ask your dealer 
for it or send us his nanie and re- 
ceive the Koverrior Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
Elastica Varnishes Satinette Enamel 
Kwickwork Auto Finishes, etc. 
go West Street New York City 


55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
506 Oakland Ave., 5. W., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


London, Paris, Melbourne 


Standard-Cooper Bell Co. 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Branches: 
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gathered there, and bright the lights shone 
o’er fair women and brave men—but not 
for long. For the electric company proved 
to be a broken reed, and the lights went out 
suddenly, leaving the bon ton in the flick- 
ering light of the two open fires. 

“Oh, Lord, what next!’’ thought Hazel. 

“Say, Herbert,’ * she said to the adjacent 
Stanley, ‘“‘come and help me rustle up some 
candles. Now is the time,”’ she added as 
they groped their way with matches, “‘for 
all good men to come to the aid of the 
party. 

Mrs. Buford arose in her majesty and 
went to call up the power house and order 
some current—as a citizen and a stock- 
holder. The receiver gave forth weird 
groans and rattles—only this and nothing 
more. The public-service corporations had 
knocked off and called it a night. 

“All right,” said Hazel. ‘‘What do we 
care for their old lights?” 

She raised a candlestick high above her 
head in an attitude that was instantly rec- 
ognized, even if they did not know how 
symbolical it was, how Hazel’s liberty was 
enlightening the world that night. 

The girl, apparently so free from care, 
was working like a dray horse. At times the 
odds seemed hopeless, she saw only a great 
indigestible mass of best people clogging up 
the drawing-rooms. She was getting very 
little help from Lady Buford, and James 
was far from being the life of the party. 

“T’ve got to get them one at a time. Oh, 
Josy!’’—this to Miss Deerforth—‘“‘do 
your duty. Come to the piano.” 

Miss Deerforth played creditably and 
correctly, but there was nothing about her 
performance to raise the general tempera- 
ture. It gave Hazel a chance, however, to 
make a visit to the kitchen, Mrs. Quilby, 
and an impressive collection of raw mate- 
rials from the Eureka Market. 

The caterers were to have brought mas- 
terpieces of confection with them from 
Gregory; no doubt these delicacies were 
now sustaining the lives of deserving col- 
ored waiters and musicians. Other viands 
were to be brought in a semiready state, to 
be finished on the Buford electric range. 
With both these elements a total loss, 
Hazel’s problem was to find the makings of 
a collation out of local supplies. 

The admirable Martha Quilby had aged 
visibly. Her morale, weakened by the non- 
arrival of the caterers, went completely to 
pot with the failure of the lights and of the 
current for the range. Mrs. Buford had 
taken great pride in the ownership of one of 
the few electric cookstoves in town—with 
stockholders’ discount on current—and now 
this peacock had come home to roost. 

“T’ll do anything you say, Mis’ James,” 
said Martha Quilby, “‘but I declare I don’t 
more’n half know what I’m doing.” 

“‘Tf there were only two of me,” thought 
Hazel, “I’d be all right, but while I’m 
steering Mrs. Quilby the party is going 
from bad to worse. If I could only get my 
two jobs into one room Well, I might 
do it, at that. 

“Grind some coffee, Mrs. Quilby, and 
start the alcohol percolator. I’ll be back 
pretty soon.” 

Social conditions were depressing. Josy 
Deerforth had done her utmost to the 
guests with Brahms, and James was finish- 
ing them off with classical records on the 
phonograph. 

‘‘James, where is that perfectly rotten 
jazz piece that somebody gave us?” she 
whispered. 

“Down there somewhere, I suppose, 
unless mother threw it away.” 

“Stick it on, if you love me.”’ 

‘Of course, if you put it that way 
James obediently found the atrocity. 

“Now play it until you fall in your 
tracks. Stick by the pumps; the boat is 
sinking. Let’s dance!’’ she cried. “Come 
on, Herbert. Want totake a little ride?”’ 

Stanley consented with alacrity and soon 
Hazel was flashing about the floor like a 
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red comet. She stole furtive glances at her 
mother-in-law, who was tapping nervously 
on her chair arm. ‘‘Poor Lady Buford!”’ 
thought Hazel. ‘‘She’s got a worse shock 
coming to her than this.” 

The infection spread and, like influenza, 
attacked the youngest and the strongest 
first. Hazel danced with two or three more 
willing victims, to each of whom she whis- 
pered, “Keep the pot boiling here until I 
send for you.” 

When she slipped away her assistants 
worked manfully at the cheer business until 
the mysterious summons came that robbed 
Newtown society of some of its strongest 
elements. 

Hazel had given Mrs. Buford only the 
barest hint of impending activity—just 
enough to keep her out of the danger zone. 

“I’m going to help Mrs. Quilby fix up 
some coffee and things—if you'll kindly 
stay and look after the guests.” 

“Very well, Hazel. Whatever you think.” 

Mrs. Buford had for years conducted her 
life upon the motto, “If you want a thing 
well done hire somebody who does it that 
way.’ Now, deprived of expert services, 
she was a helpless prey to Hazel’s conspir- 
acy. At a signal James’ orchestra sud- 
denly stopped; there was a silence like that 
which falls upon the big tent just before 
Desperado does the Dip of Death. In this 
period of hushed expectancy the dining- 
room door opened and in came the strang- 
est procession that ever broke into society. 

Hazel in maid’s cap and apron was at 
the head, bearing upon her shoulder and 
outstretched fingers, in professional style, 
a large tray of raw chops, steaks and 
chickens. Mrs. Quilby immediately fol- 
lowed with pans and broilers. Scions of 
Newtown’s noblest houses with kitchen 
aprons tied about their middles bore 
plates, cutlery, breadstuffs, a crock of 
butter, and odds and ends of staple and 
fancy groceries. Amid a gale of genuine en- 
thusiasm from the ultimate consumers the 
company advanced upon the two open fire- 
places and captured them without opposi- 
tion; infact, James traitorously helped. 

Mrs. Buford uttered one gasp of surprise, 
then relapsed into dumb despair. Her am- 
bitious effort, the result of weeks of plan- 
ning, the reception which was to surpass in 
dignity and brilliance all previous efforts, 
had been turned into a picnic luncheon. 
All was lost, especially honor. Nothing 
was left except the carnival spirit, good fel- 
lowship, mirth and laughter. 

Things were set to broiling over the open 
fires. The result was accidents, informal- 
ity, smoke, odors, and finally food, half- 
burned, half-raw, but undeniably hot. At 
this time Hazel lifted the curtain from her 
shady past and staged the great boarding- 
house scene. 

‘““What’s the difference?’’ she thought. 
““My reputation as a perfect lady is all shot 
to pieces anyway. 

“Here, this is the way we did it in the 
profession. Watch little hashful Hazel.” 

She balanced dishes upon her arm in true 
boarding-house style. When Mrs. Welling- 
ton dropped a plate Hazel was reminded of 
Sopranna. 

“Sopranna? Not really, Hazel?’’ 

“Yes, but they named her too soon. She 
turned out barytone.’”’ She gave an excel- 
lent version of that daughter of Africa, 
ending: ‘‘Ah’m all tuckered out. Ah jus’ 
got to go to mah room an’ take off mah 
collar an’ res’ mah feet.’’ 

At last Hazel unveiled her masterpiece. 
Food and coffee and spirits were beginning 
to run low when she appeared with a bale of 
sheet music. 

“Now we can have some singing. Let’s 
see what I’ve got. Just wait till I thaw out 
the old bones. No, don’t think of it, duch- 
ess.” This in response to Mrs. Wellington’s 
statement that they ought to try to go 
home because the children were nervous in 
storms. ‘‘They’re sleeping like tops. I 
know. I’ve got a wireless on my roof.” 


_over the keyboard, and she 
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“Oh, you Pollyanna!” al 
admiringly. 4 
Her fingers did setting-up 


into one of her liveliest an 
there was a loud crash fro 
pantry. 

‘“*S-Sopranna is serving som 
per,’”’ she said. } 

But investigation showed t 
branch had broken a windo\ 
the culinary department. ) 

“That’s fine!’’ said Hazel. 
we needed some wood.” Then, 
tone to James: “If this ate 
much longer I’ll go dippy.” — 

She shuddered and turned p 
threads of her cabaret perform: 

“Make ’em sing, Jim-jams,” 
“and I’ll put everything I've 
ball.” 

James dragged in a couplil 
and he watched with admirat 
light while Hazel wove her spe 
old spell that had been cast oy 
memorable first night in Grege 
hibition went through the wl 
gamut—topical songs, war so 
old favorites and back again 
There were patter songs wit 
gymnastics, imitations, parodi 
hymns, Sousa marches. Ther 
lullabies, dialect pieces —Ir 
cockney—and large helpings fi 
and-Sullivan operas. R 

“T’y egot’em eating out of n 
said triumphantly. . 

They sang and they danee 
played. And when the beauty ‘ 


and dignified feet led all the r 
The highly respectable We 
covered a previously unsuspect 
picking pockets; Herbert Sta 
his system of a Swede story th 
giving him trouble for years; _ 
pulent Will Clinton sang Ro 
Cradle, going deeper and dee 
his chins lay piled upon his che 
“TI bet we could stir up ano 
coffee,” said Hazel at last. 
The spell was broken. It wa 
that the storm had abated, th 
was trying to break out, that it 
late, that Newtown’s motor ¢a 
out from their shelters and 1 
along Elm Street for a solid bl 
The farewells to Mrs. Buforc 
and fervent. 

“There never was such a pat 

“Hazel was simply. irresistib 

‘“‘T haven’t sung so in years.” 

When the door had closed u 
guest Hazel turned back into 1 
room. The lights flickering alo 
fee suddenly seemed to com 

er 

She put out her arms—2r 
like a bag of meal. 

When they had coaxed the] 
her eyes and the color to her 
said into the nearest of all 
“Poor ol’ Jim-jams! Just whi 
over I had to go and throw a fi 

“You were a triumph, dear 
them alive and cheerful and ha) 
handed. And you were scared 1 
the time.” 

“Wasn’t I the village cu 
Hazel happily. 

“What you need is bed,” sa 
ford. “‘I’ll tell you what I thinl 
Only ——’”’ There were tears 
The drum major of Newtown 
off duty at last. She was not 
terms of public approval at all 
dear girl, you don’ t know—h« 
I—love—you.” 

Hazel, happy, embarrasse a 
in frivolity: ‘ 

“Mother, when we give ar 
we'll have to hang out the 
I’m a riot on the slack wire.” 
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“Neglected 
Inch” 


Have you ever looked at that inch 
between floor and furniture ? 


| 


P HAT’S the “Neglected Inch’’—that one little inch in your if your casters stick. You try to move the table . .. . you 
| furniture that you never even look at. Yet that one inch shoyeit': «0... thercastersido not move ane. s= yOu push 
is not only going to decide the life of your furniture but also it harder. Now look at that “‘Neglected Inch.” Do you see 
the sheen of your polished floors and the beauty of your rugs what happened? At one point that table was solidly fixed, and 

and carpets. ; your strength was pushing the top away from the legs, loosen- 

Take your couch for example—look at the ‘‘Neglected Inch” ing the screws, bolts and joinings. Do that often and any table 
there—what do you see? . .. . “Why, justcasters .... will become wabbly and too rickety for use. 
they aren’t as important as all that, are they? Besides, the x * Fe 
manufacturer fitted my couch with casters. Why should I ; : ’ 
worry about it?” You must use casters which are right for the weight of your 

My dear lady, the manufacturer does supply your couch furniture, the kind of furniture, and the type of floor. 
with casters. Yes, and the best that he can find. But he can’t The Bassick Company manufactures casters for every type 
look into your house and put in the right casters for your floors of floor and floor covering. Casters for heavy furniture, for 
and floor coverings. light furniture, each one an inexpensive, inconspicuous guardian 

* * * of your furniture and floors. 

On Persian rugs one type of casters should be used—hard- Your hardware dealer has the right set of Bassick Casters 
wood floors require another kind—casters must be selected for your every need. With this “Neglected Inch thought in 
with regard to the floor or floor covering, as well as the furni- mind, why not go over your furniture and find out just where 
ture itself. ; the beauty and life of your floors and floor coverings are 

% * threatened? Then go to the dealer—tell him about the piece 
of furniture that needs Bassick Casters and the floor or floor 

Now, your library table . . . . it, too, is a heavy piece of coverings on which it stands; with this information he can 
furniture . . . . it needs casters that can bear its weight select from his Bassick assortment just the proper set of 
and still swivel and turn easily and freely. Think what happens casters. 
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Casters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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To Get the 
Best Results 


Before varnishing or painting, 
When 
applying more than one coat 
of varnish, sandpaper after 
The finished article 
will have that NEW look; will 


sandpaper the surface. 


each coat. 


hold the finish longer and won’t 
blister or peel. 
The Utility Package of “3M” 
sandpaper contains twenty 
handy sized sheets of five se- 
lected grits, graded fine to 


coarse. 


of painting and varnishing. 


Sold at all paint and hardware 
stores in the U. S. for ten cents 
the package. Buy a package 
when you buy paint. 
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Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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This package makes 
it easy for you to get just the 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY AIND HUMAN N& T 


by workers in England, and finally in spite of 
the more sudden and wholesale commu- 
nistic experiments in Russia and Italy, 
nothing has been shown, proved or settled 
to indicate that labor as such is ready 
or competent to control industry. In other 
words, several years of varied experimenta- 
tion in several countries has left industrial 
democracy in the sense of worker control 
exactly where it was before the war, a 
phrase and a theory. 

Indeed, if we think of it even in a far 
less radical sense, no one can say that the 
experiments thus far attempted, although 
no doubt in many cases conceived in a fine 
spirit and containing much of promise, have 
really settled anything. All of the plans 
practically were started either in a period 
of prosperity and labor scarcity when em- 
ployes could get anything they asked for or 
elsein the more recent period of acute unem- 
ployment. We do not know whether such 
plans would succeed in more nearly normal 
times, or could weather a really serious 
industrial disturbance such as a great 
strike. : 

Various forms of industrial democracy, 
so-called, which ought to succeed theo- 
retically, have failed. The same plan has 
apparently succeeded in some places and 
failed in others. In some cases friction has 
actually been accentuated by the experi- 
ments attempted. Indeed, it has been 
stated often that during the steel strike of 
1919 in the plant of one of the great inde- 
pendent companies, employing at that 
time more than fifteen thousand men, 


| practically every man was out, although a 


relatively small plant of the United States 
Steel Corporation in the same town was 
running with almost its full working com- 
plement. Yet the strike was supposed to 
be directed against the corporation, which 
had no plan of industrial democracy, while 
the independent, which was far harder hit, 
had a most ambitious plan. 


Promise and Performance 


But that it is a very beautiful theory — 
industrial democracy—nobody can deny. 
The war was fought for democracy, we 
were told, and what was more natural than 
to apply to industry the same principle 
which was being applied to politics. 

The world has decided against autoc- 
racy. Benevolent despots are rare, and 
even if they grew on every bush, men pre- 
fer a bad government for which they are 
responsible to a good government imposed 
from above. What reason is there to sup- 
pose that this attitude applies only to poli- 
tics? Is it not just as true of industry, 
especially as industry steadily grows in im- 
portance? Democracy must come to have 
a larger and deeper meaning than the 
ballot box. 

So runs the argument. The individual 
worker, it is said, must have freedom, 
citizenship, responsibility, self-government 
and self-determination in industry. He has 
too long been a slave. He has worn the 


| harness long enough; now he must climb 


onto the driver’s seat. 

No one class has ever succeeded for long 
in monopolizing the state, runs the argu- 
ment. Sooner or later it was turned out of 
power, and the same will be true of the 


| autocrats of industry. It will be better for 


the capitalist to abdicate while there is 
time, for, if he resists, the movement instead 
of proceeding peacefully will flame out like 
the Russian revolution. 

But this is not the whole argument. It is 
not merely a question of right on the part 
of the worker or expediency on the part of 
the capitalist. 

The chief cause of unrest, so we are told, 
is because the worker is too much on the 
outside. He will never do his best, he will 
never be satisfied until he shares in re- 
sponsibility and control, until industry is 
his to a substantial degree. 

Such in bare but sufficient outline is the 
theory of industrial democracy. It has a 
mighty appeal as a theory even when it 
fails to work in practice. Part of it no 
doubt is sound, and part wholly fallacious. 
It is not the purpose of this article to 
apologize for or defend in toto the existing 
system of industry. Existing institutions 
are very different from those of the past, 
and the future may bring something still 
more different. It is foolish to resist the 
forces which make for change, but if any- 
thing it is more foolish to swallow whole 


(Continued from Page 21) 


without close scrutiny each new and attrac- 
tive catch phrase or theory which is thrown 
into prominence by shifting conditions, 
only to be forgotten in a few years. 

To begin with, there can be little serious 
doubt that much of the talk so prevalent a 
couple of years ago as to the immediate 
ushering in of industrial democracy, of a 
new social order and a new day, was the 
result of wholly abnormal war and postwar 
conditions. In the political as well as in 
the industrial world there was a general 
disposition to substitute phrase-making and 
a welter of talk for work. Following the 
war people seemed obsessed with the idea 
that if only a plan or a formula could be 
found social’ unrest would disappear, ob- 
livious of the fact: that a frictionless in- 
dustrial machinery can come only when 
selfishness and greed have disappeared 
from the earth. 

The unrest and dissatisfaction due to the 
cost, losses and disappointments of the war 
prepared the way for extreme views which 
would have received little attention at any 
other time. Radicals who rode to their 
country homes in limousines wrote cock- 
sure articles about the duty of the workers 
to seize industry, although the same writ- 
ers would have quickly enough discharged 
their own servants at the first sign of inde- 
pendence, and no one would have chided 
them for inconsistency. 

In other words, before we take industrial 
democracy too seriously we must allow for 
the fake element, and for those who saw a 
chance of self-aggrandizement by hooking 
onto a new movement and a new theory. 
It is much more fun, of course, as someone 
has said, to promise a new heaven and a 
new earth than to set resolutely to work to 
improve that little bit of earth which is 
nearest to one. 

It became the fashion to write about in- 
dustrial democracy, not only in the more 
advanced journals but also in the daily 
and Sunday papers. Editors and reporters 
more interested in a novelty than in eco- 
nomic realities, and hearing that two 
hundred or perhaps six hundred different 
companies were experimenting with it, 
would get up whole pages on the wonderful 
new thing. But only a careful reader would 
discover that he was perusing a catalogue 
of experiments and promises rather than a 
statement of accomplishment. 

Nor must we fail to allow for and dis- 
count much of the talk so prevalent about 
the inefficiency of managers and employers, 
especially from critics who have never 
managed anything, but who think every- 
thing can be made right by a pet phrase. 
No doubt there is inefficiency in our rail- 
roads, coal mines and other industries. But 
on the other hand it is a fundamental and 
universal human weakness and fallacy for 
almost every man to believe that he can 
run the other fellow’s job better than the 
other fellow is able to do it. 


Lord Leverhulme’s Protest 


There is nothing easier than to make out 
an impressive-looking chart or statistical 
exhibit showing how the people in charge of 
any given industry are wasting millions or 
even billions of dollars, and nothing is 
harder than to take hold of the business 
yourself and put these economies into effect, 
with or without industrial democracy. 

Just after the close of the war Lord 
Leverhulme, who certainly cannot be 
charged with backwardness in his labor 
policies, referred to the fact that all manu- 
facturers were then being exposed to more 
criticism than probably any other class in 
the community, and he went on to say: 


We are expected to adopt every method of 
every faddist in connection with our industry, 
while each one of us knows that if a manufac- 
turer adopts any method that does not tend to 
produce more goods of a superior quality in 
less time, and at the same time pay labor higher 
wages and give labor shorter hours, and simul- 
taneously give goods to the consumer at a 
reduced cost, that manufacturer is led away 
from the ordinary commercial channels into 
bypaths of dalliance that can lead nowhere, 
and he is bound to come to ruin. 


But it would not be fair to say that agita- 
tors and radicals were the only ones who in- 
dulged a year or two ago in wonderful 
visions. The employer fell for it too. 
Henry S. Dennison, who has been consid- 
ered as consistently progressive as any em- 
ployer, recently said: “‘I have known a 


Augu 


man who got his industrial 
Tuesday afternoon, put it in 
Wednesday morning and ther 
cause on Thursday morning h 
not already with him heart an 

Prof. John R. Commons, wh 
sympathetic student of the labo 
for forty years, recently exami 
in many parts of the country 
thirty experiments in industria 
tion, government and demoe 
establishment, he said, posses 
experimental policy, and each 
ing elsewhere for some new 
Nothing was finally settled; 
from day to day was undergo 
ment. He adds: 


It is astonishing what easy mar 
many employers had become in #] 
1919. From all sides and seve 
these experts were coming in and, 
selves up. They got long-distan 
employers to hurry up and come a 
lifted the employers’ pocketbook 
some cases we found they—the 
had actually abdicated and turr 
end of their business over to profe 


We are all children who run 
thing, and employers are n¢ 
They were just as much excite 
of years ago over a different 
entific management, as they 
recently at the mention of indus 
racy; and it was only a few ye 
everybody was running after s 
phrase known as “efficiency. 
ployer is ready to go‘out and 
when it is the fashion to do so, 
not always take as much tr 
might to examine into it. 


The Italian Fiase 


In summing up what he lean 
careful studies of the subjec 
Commons thinks that he saw 
1920 that employers were reg 
balance. But whatever the fl 
porary changes may be in indu 
and fashions, in phrases, tl 
slogans, or even in the relative: 
power of labor, the demand fe 
democracy runs too deep to beg 
merely by pointing out its mor 
aspects. 

It is obvious, of course, that 
the more extreme radical view | 
democracy, that of actual k 
control, the various recent < 
Russia and Italy to improvis 
government have been anythin 
ising. The Russian experimer 
described often enough before 
are certain features of the Ita 
ment whose mention will not 
place in this article. It will be 
the reader no doubt that a grea 
to seize the factories’ took pl 
opposition from the governmel 

Giolitti, the prime ministe 
workers beforehand that they 
He said that they could get no: 
they replied that the banks we 
But a few hours after they ha‘ 
factories every lira had gone i 
He told them that they could g 
and this proved to be true, fori 
that though a mob of workmen 
a factory, the credit which mak 
tion possible was too delicate | 
anyone to seize. ' 

Giolitti also told the worker: 
seizures that they could secure: 
terial. They replied that whent 
one factory were used up they 
those in the nearest factory W 
surplus. But when all was gone 
came to a standstill because othe 
would not supply the goods. T 
were also told in advance by 
minister that the technicians 
work for them. They replied th 
these men were in sympath 
aims. But it proved in the ou 
the technical man who had. 
worked for one manager found i 
able in practice to be bossed al 
thousand employers, however 
the theories of the expert might 

Having exhausted every arg 
finding the workers still determin 
the seizures, Giolitti decided it 
to allow them to try it on thet 
if a man insists upon fighting y 
nothing to be gained by post 
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.was no opposition to the sei- 
yt in a few factories in the moun- 
's where the same experiment 
ried a year before with sad re- 
where the workmen themselves 
epeat the mistake a second time. 
r the whole grandiose attempt 
1 a failure and the owners had 
ned control, the prime minister 
aving given the radicals their 
‘tunity he was strong enough to 
‘two leaders into jail, expel from 
y several hundred of the more 
bordinate leaders and threaten 
pieces with machine guns any 
ing hot-heads who made spo- 
s to seize the factories a second 
s the factory seizures in Italy 
end. 

n to the more moderate, reason- 
refully prepared efforts to man- 
y by labor itself the record is 
‘better. History is strewn with 
abor’s attempted management, 
there has been no outright con- 
arouse antagonism. In the few 
e success has attended such 
tendency has been to keep the 
- for the small group which 
nd close the doors against labor 


endless experiments in labor 
1t and codperation, the vast 
astry still depends, especially in 
siness depression, upon the pri- 
ive of investors, capitalists and 


argument is repeated over and 
he only way to learn to swim is 
ering the water, no matter how 
the preceding experiences may 


ficulties and obstacles in the 
ormous and innumerable,”’ says 
yte of worker control. ‘But 
change has ever been easy?”’ 

s cited to show that each suc- 
3s which has been given the 
sroved itself worthy. It is ad- 
_democracy in industry, just as 
government, must always be a 
dark. 

10ut going into the merits of the 
rms of political government it 
ated out to begin with that even 
7 citizen has a vote the average 
nan has exceedingly little to do 
amagement or administration of 
we take a British codperative 
1 department of a government 
m equal suffrage we have in 
xtreme form of democracy. Yet 
case have the lower grades of 
y more to do with the actual 
jon than if they were working 
istic corporation. 


actical Difficulties 


er in the office of an English 
/society or in the office of the 
f State at Washington has just 
d just as little to say regarding 
| of a new branch in Manchester 
‘es to be adopted toward Lithu- 
low porter working in the office 
man of the United States Steel 
i would have to say in regard to 
moment when the price of steel 
uced. 

2 President wishes to promote 
majors to be lieutenant colonels 
t go to the Senate and say 
m shall we promote?”’ But he 
3 the names of a group of officers 
deen suggested to him by the 
’ War, who in turn has received 
‘endation of the chief of staff. 
course, that the President acts 
vice and consent of the Senate, 


the average citizen has about 
do with the promotion of these 
» has with the movement of the 


) that only five per cent of the 

send meetings and only one per 
e rules. 

julty with labor as such in con- 

itry is that it is unwieldy, slow 
ical. Multitudinous manage- 

4S8 uncertain, indecisive man- 
{t breaks down on credit, on 

ti accounts, on planning for the 
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future, on finding men who can shoulder 
responsibility and on discipline. A man 
who is selected by his fellows finds it hard 
to maintain discipline. Besides, he is rarely 
paid enough, and soon goes to a rival estab- 
lishment where his function is in better 
repute, or goes into business for himself, or 
leaves the country if all industry becomes 
communistic. 

It is admitted that committees can draft 
programs, but they cannot get things done, 
and in industry things must be done every 
minute. Administration is merely another 
name for action, and debating societies are 
far removed from action. Industrial com- 
petency cannot be decided by force or vote 
any more than can medical treatments. 
Dentists and barbers are not elected, for- 
tunately for the human race. 

But apparently, if we are to judge from 
the largest single complete and whole- 
hearted application of the theory of worker 
domination—namely, Russia—its worst 
feature is not its incompetency but its 
forced return to autocracy. Those who 
shout for industrial democracy tell us that 
the day of autocracy is dead. But we all 
know that the masses of the people have no 
skill industrially except in simple matters, 
and when industry is literally turned over 
to them the complex matters must in turn 
be referred to dictators, who organize the 
community on militaristic lines which the 
ignorant can understand. The one certain 
way to assure an autocratic régime in in- 
dustry is to attempt to apply democracy 
in doses which cannot be digested. 


Matters of Management 


Important as the loyalty and codpera- 
tion of the labor force is in any industry, 
we must not forget that a concern may fail 
even if labor does its best. The worker at 
the machine may do his part, and yet if 
there are mistakes in the buying of raw 
material, in sales campaigns and in financ- 
ing, every effort of the wage earner is 
nullified. Only the most visionary worship- 
ers of catch phrases and slogans really 
believe that the mass of the workers are 
competent to handle such questions. 

Certainly the results of the mental tests 
applied in the Army and the growing science 
of psychology generally do not indicate a 
mass capacity which promises well for 
worker control of these functions. What- 
ever their age and physical stature may be, 
the raw material of industry consists, so far 
as thought and reasoning power are con- 
cerned, mostly of boys and girls. For the 
most part they lack not only the requisite 
mental ability but also have not trained 
themselves, studied or gained the experi- 
ence which comes from rising from one rank 
to the other. 

For after all, the supposition of ability 
is in favor of the man who can rise through 
all grades and who therefore brings a broad 
knowledge and experience of many prob- 
lems to the task of management, instead of 
the very elementary knowledge of very 
simple problems, which is all the average 
worker has to offer. Whatever faults the 
managers of industry may have, or what- 
ever unfair advantages they may have en- 
joyed, the fact remains that for the most 
part they have qualified for their positions 
by rising through all grades. 

How can the day laborers or even the 
still workers of the Standard Oil Company 
be expected to know as much about the 
industry as a whole as the board of direc- 
tors, each one of whom is a department 
head, in several cases risen from day-labor 
jobs through every kind of work to their 
present positions? 

“Suppose you and one of your associates 
were elected to our board of directors,” 
said a corporation official to a labor-union 
representative. “You know enough about 
our business to realize that when you got 
on the board of directors you would find 
the other directors pretty decent fellows 
and trying their best to look at questions 
in a broad light. But more important than 
that, you would-find that they had a whole 
lot of troubles which the men you represent 
know nothing about. Now just what would 
you tell the boys at the end of the year 
when you went back to report to them?”’ 

““You’ve said a mouthful,”’ was the reply. 

Nor is it out of place to say to those who 
continually compare industry with political 
government that industry has no such 
margin to experiment with. The punish- 
ment for mistakes in political govern- 
ment is much further removed and more 
indirect than it is in industry. If a 
government department is not well run 
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Congress can be called upon for more 
money, and even if the voters are interested 
and alert, which is rarely the case, it takes 
a long time to visit their disapproval. 

Industry has no general taxing power to 
fall back upon. It must succeed as it goes 
along, whereas government can blunder 
along for years. Yet even in the case of 
political democracy we know that nothing 
like desirable results are obtained where 
the political intelligence is very low, such as 
has been the case in certain Central Amer- 
ican states. Nor has even the most ad- 
vanced political democracy been able to 
exist without many checks upon demo- 
cratic mass actions, of which the veto 
powers of the governors and President, as 
well as the courts, are but part. 

Now it is probably only fair and accurate 
to say that the great mass of workers in 
this country are not interested in and don’t 
want most of the beautiful schemes and 
various kingdoms on earth which the agi- 


tators and theorists are preparing for them: 


or are putting forward as the specific de- 
mands of labor and initsname. These are 
not the average workman’s schemes. He 
does not understand them or take them 
seriously. He is confused and disgusted 
when problems not of employment but of 
management are imposed upon him. He 
is interested in his job, in its security and 
seniority, in his fellow workmen, his neigh- 
bors, the town in which he lives, and in 
having power enough to command respect. 

Close observers of and participants in 
the details of a number of the largest ex- 
periments in giving manual workers a voice 
or representation in great industries have 
told me that the large majority of workers 
simply laugh when a few extremists blow 
off along communistic lines at the joint 
meetings between workers and manage- 
ment. The vast majority of the workers, 
these authorities say, simply don’t know 
or care whether the company opensa branch 
in Rumania, puts out a hundred-million- 
dollar bond issue or sells direct to retailers 
or through jobbers. 


The Youth of Labor 


The sober and literal truth is that those 
who hope to accomplish wonders through 
industrial democracy have overlooked a 
problem precedent to this one and without 
whose successful solution industrial democ- 
racy can never be an important factor. I 
said a moment ago that most workers are 
children mentally, whatever they may be 
in years and stature. But for that matter 
and in large part they are hardly more than 
children in years. 

Labor as a whole is made up largely of 
very young men and women and those 
coming in without experience and discipline. 
It is made up to a considerable extent of 
those who shift from job to job with the 
least change in conditions. This is partly 
due to youth, to a large extent to the failure 
to fit men to their positions and to give 
them adequate training. 

But the casual, shifting laborer, the 
thriftless, discontented laborer—he is also 
to a very great extent the product of our 
lack of stabilization and regularization of 
industry, to the failure of industry to pro- 
vide continuity of employment. It is ridic- 
ulous to talk of putting the casual, shifting, 
irresponsible laborer, or even his repre- 
sentative, on the boards of directors of 
great corporations. The worker must find 
some way of marrying his job, not merely 
of flirting with it, before you can seriously 
interest him in large schemes of industrial 
government. 

“Why the h—— should I go into that?”’ 
he asks when confronted with almost any 
plan for improving industrial relations. ‘‘I 
want something that I can cash at the 
grocery store,’’ which really means that he 
wants to be sure of something that he can 
live on. 

The problem of continuity of employ- 
ment is one of technic, of engineering, of 
science, and along those lines it must be 
solved. Grant that the laborer is the victim 
and not the cause of the system. The sys- 
tem is not to be improved, the problem 
solved, by putting the most incompetent, 
one might almost say the waste elements 
of the system, in charge. The great prob- 
lem of unemployment comes ahead of that 
of an ideal system of industrial government. 
It must be solved first. u 

Those who urge democracy as the one 
most fundamental remedy for industrial 
ills seem to forget that from the very nature 
of the case millions of workers can never be 


brought under its operation. The single | 
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farm hand, stenographer, clerk, mechanic, 
domestic servant—how are these to be 
given democratic control? With the finest 
spirit in the world on the part of such an 
employer, how is the great scientist to share 
control of his researches with his seventeen- 
year-old secretary who has not finished a 
high-school course? 

I went into a garage late one afternoon 
as the regular mechanics were leaving. It 
is owned by a smart Armenian who has 
brought many of his countrymen over. The 
only workman available was a middle-aged 
Armenian, clumsy, incompetent and wholly 
unable to speak our language. He mis- 
understood the orders of the foreman and 
completely botched the job. There would 
have been real trouble*except that one of 
theregular mechanics who had just punched 
the time clock and was about to leave the 
building saw what was wrong, and as he 
passed the car quickly made the repair 
while he was good-naturedly jesting at the 
expense of the foreigner. 

He, like all of us, must have felt sorry 
for the oppressive conditions under which 
the Armenian had lived; but I have no 
doubt that he would have been as fully 
horrified as would the two local capitalists 
who own the garage at the suggestion that 
the Armenian be put in control. 

Apparently those who talk about indus- 
trial democracy have it in mind only for 
labor in the invidious conventional sense 
of wage earners in large factories with the 
possible addition of railroads and coal 
mines. They would probably reply that 
you have to start somewhere, and had 
better start under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Offhand this would appear to 


be among the most powerfully organized . 


and intelligent union workers. 


A Curious Paradox 


But the striking fact is that for the most 
part the demand for control comes from the 
less intelligent unions, from those whose 
members are mostly recent immigrants and 
who are ignorant enough to be appealed to 
by their leaders with the talk of big profits, 
control and the like. To a large extent the 
more intelligent wage earners, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized, regard this line of 
talk as bunk. Numbers of them, such as 
the printers, have been in business for 
themselves, perhaps as failures, and are 
quite willing that other people should take 
the risks of ownership and control, provided 
they can be sure of high wages and fairly 
certain jobs. 

Thus we have the curious, the really 
astounding anomaly, that the most social- 
istic ideals in labor circles are among the 
very workers who would most surely fail 
in putting them into effect. This you may 
explain in various ways, such as that the 
clothing workers, having been oppressed 
in Poland and Russia, are more bitter 
against any existing system than the highly 
skilled native American who has not been 
oppressed in any such way. But the fact 
remains, damning in the light which it 
throws upon current proposals for a new 
social order, that the very classes least fitted 
to make any new system a success are most 
strongly in favor of it. 

It requires only common sense to see 
that with the wide diversity of ability, re- 
sources and attitude on the part of employ- 
ers, and of perhaps even greater variations 
of skill, temper and endowment, as well as 
race and language, on the part of the em- 
ployes, industrial government is bound to 
be, in this country at least, a case problem, 
and not something to dogmatize about. 
There are the greatest possible differences 
in the size, location, stability and profit- 
ableness of enterprises. Some concerns 
employ only one kind of labor and make 
only one product. Other companies in a 
single plant make hundreds of products 
and employ every variety of labor. 

According to location, there are great 
differences in living costs, in housing condi- 
tions, along with: the size and nature of 
wages, hours, fatigue, monotony and bodily 
injury involved in the work, and chance of 
promotion. There are a couple of hundred 
thousand small shops in most of which 
there is no reason why the employe should 
not be in close touch with the employer, or 
at least the superintendent, and where 
grievances are easily and quickly adjusted 
through personal negotiation. 

There are many important plants in 
rural districts where most of the workers 
come from near-by native farm stock and 
still possess the old American idea of self- 
help and individual initiative. They want 
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no works councils or industrial democracy. 
Most of them own their own homes, as 
well as shares of stock in the company. 

It is true that a very plausible-sounding 
argument is put up by those who urge that 
manual labor should have full or at least 
equal control of industry, to the effect that 
the workman has as great an investment or 
a greater one indeed than the capitalist. 
The only reason, it is said, that control 
rests now with-the capitalist-employer- 
manager is because he owns or represents 
a property interest. But the worker dedi- 
cates himself and his skill to the industry, 
which is more precious than property or 
money. Heinvests his life, his personality, 
his all. Is he not then entitled to equal, or, 
if human rights exceed property rights, to 
full control? 

One can argue back and forth as to which 
takes the greater risk, capital or labor. 
Usually the capitalist does not have all his 
eggs in one basket. He can still live if his 
business fails. At the worst, failure means 
missing a profit, not his livelihood. Capital 
does not take all the financial risks, for 
when a business fails the worker is often 
thrown out of employment. 

But on the other hand the very person 
who argues for labor’s right to control and 
who denounces the profits made by capital 
is the first to insist that labor shall have the 
highest possible wages, the standard rate of 
wages, no matter if the business does go 
bankrupt. Unfortunately no way has been 
found of eating one’s cake and havingit too. 
The capitalist bent upon making a profit 
fires the worker if it suits his convenience. 
But the worker who sees a better job some- 
where else leaves the capitalist without any 
compunction, regardless of whether con- 
tracts have been fulfilled or losses sustained. 

We get nowhere by such counter argu- 
ments. The capitalist-employer-manager 
controls not because he regards property 
rights so superior to human rights, but 
solely because no one else has yet appeared 
competent to plan, direct and manage. 
Under any social order industry must de- 
pend upon the accumulation of capital and 
credit, and this in turn means that someone 
must be farsighted enough to saye, willing 
to sacrifice the present for the future. 

Now unless human nature entirely 
changes, the man who has the ability and 
intelligence to save, no matter whether you 
call him an investor, as under the present 
system, or the commissar of the eighteenth 
railroad district, as under some future sys- 
tem, will insist that his pains shall not go 
for nought. In other words, he will always 
insist that as long as he takes the trouble 
to save for the benefit of industry, control 
of industry shall remain in the hands of the 
competent in order that his savings shall 
not be dissipated. 


Big Profits Assumed 


A sympathetic student of shop commit- 
tees and works councils, Charles M. Mills, 
has pointed out that we do not “‘begin to 
approach that blessed state called industrial 
democracy’”’ until the investor himself is 
willing to leave authority with the workers’ 
council rather than with the management, 
And that is about the nub of it. 

Somewhere at the bottom of all thorough- 
going schemes of industrial-democracy- 
worker control there is the idea of absorbing 
for labor the surplus of the perfected con- 
cern and omitting the tedious details of 
expansion from small and weak beginnings. 
What appeals to the worker-control advo- 
cate is not to start where the employers 
began but where they ended; not to con- 
struct and build, but to expropriate. 

All such schemes assume the universality 
of big profits. They get their popularity, 
attraction and excitement from what 
might be called the big scoops of industry, 
not from the average run of business, which 
with the hardest kind of work and closest 
attention to details just about gets along 
and leaves no surplus profits. 

Countless business enterprises fail, even 
with resourceful management and sacrifice 
on the part of investors. Just what would 
become of them if the idea prevailed that 
everything must go to labor it is hard to 
conceive. 

Whatever machinery is adopted to give 
the workers a voice or representation, it 
seems to be true that everything depends 
on the man—or men—who puts the ma- 
chinery to work and keeps it going. Plans, 
names, titles and elaborate schemes of 
paper government succeed only as they 
make the workers feel they are being 
treated like human beings. 
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A man may be able to raise cap 
sess technical skill and compe 
handling many phases of his bus’ 
fall down lamentably on the hums 
This has always been true and al 
be true. The most extreme form 
ism or communism will fail, ju 
present industrial system fails, t 
tent that its commissars are poo 
dling the human material. 

The promising feature to-day is 
fact is recognized far more clearl; 
the early period of the modern i 
system, and that many powerful 
making for a steadily improved 
of the problem of personnel. 

But it is probably fair to say al; 
addition to these well-known fun 
principles of human relations ver 
prcezress has been made in recent 
establishing machinery whereby, 
one announcement, “the comp 
learn more of the difficulties wi 
the men are confronted and the 
given a new idea of the problems 
agement.” 

In numbers of the largest corpo: 
the country, as well as in man; 
ones, considerable success has ace 
the efforts to consult the wage eg 
take into consideration his views 
conditions surrounding his job, thi 
means of works councils and simi 
cies. These experiments, of «& 
already stated, are comparatively 
yet, and the actual degree of part 
in management afforded the wor 
only a few cases insignificant, wh 
vast majority it is nonexisting, 


The Human Elemen 


The manager of one of the large 
in the country expressed the sit 
me tersely and in typical busi 
fashion by saying that the idea of} 
ers managing was poppycock, but 
means which gave them a better 
express their views and which sof 
attitude of the foremen toward th 
good thing. John Calder, manag 
dustrial relations of Swift & Co., ii 
ing what the worker wants, has | 
admirably the psychology of thes 
ments: 


The worker wants to be consultec 
some things explained to him in th 
stance, not merely thrown at him or: 
imposed upon him by bulletins, ord 
cisions to which he was not a party. 
not want to come to work some mo 
find that some things have absolu 
changed by a typewritten sentence 
before. 


Even if the management initia 
program and the shop committees 
councils do little more than dis 
then O. K. them, it helps to ar 
worker’s interest and gives hima: 
responsibility and self-respect. E 
likes to be consulted regarding 
which affect his interest. Ever 
likes to express his or her views, € 
if more than perfunctory conside 
given to them. The worker’s vi 
be vetoed by management. None‘ 
gets all he wants or asks for, but 
it is a great satisfaction to be lis 

Nor must it be supposed that 
ployer’s only motive in introduc 
plans has been to defeat, anticipa’ 
a substitute for the union. To a’ 
tent he is honestly and sincerely si 
satisfy a craving in the worker ¥ 
parently asks for something m 
wages. The employer is moved é' 
perhaps by an honest desire, 
rightly or wrongly, to teach the ¥ 
take an interest in the problems a! 
tions of the business as a whole, 
education which unions have ust 
posed. 

I firmly believe that what the € 
is trying to get away from more tl 
thing else is the usual reply of # 
official upon being asked by the € 
to consider the condition of the1 

“‘That’s your worry, not ours.” 

All this is suggestive and prom 
far as it goes. But nothing could 
absurd than for extremists to sé 
these experiments, and filling the 
with a wholly inaccurate and unde 
slogan or catch phrase, expect, 
early Christians, an actual ma 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
has been full of the worship of w! 
phrases, and about as soon as one 
come well-nigh universal it has b 
planted by another. 
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Hours of uninviting cleaning drudgery each week are pleasantly 
shortened by The Hoover; and surely a woman's time has value. 
Outlays of cash for carpet-cleaning, for laundering curtains 
and redecorating interiors soiled by dusty sweeping, are 
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vives colors and cleans by air, is guaranteed to prolong rug 
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was to have her! Love was out of the 
question! She did not even have the ex- 
cuse of needing money! What a loathsome 
bargain! What a loathsome woman! To 
think he had allowed himself to be stirred 
by her beauty! He wouldn’t touch her 
with his little finger now if she were the 
last woman in the world. Albee! There 
must be thirty-five years between them. 
Someone ought to stop it. She would be 
better in prison than giving herself to an 
old man like that. She was no ignorant 
child. She knew what she was doing. If 
he were the girl’s brother or father he’d 
rather see her dead. 

It was after midnight when he set to 
work on the papers in the case. He worked 
all night. The old servant bringing Mrs. 
O’Bannon her breakfast the next morning 
reported Mr. Dan as being off and away. 
He had come into the kitchen at six for a 
cup of coffee, his face as white as that sheet 
and his eyes nearly out of his head. 

This was the afternoon that Eleanor se- 
lected to take the matter into her own 
hands and come to his office. She came late 
in the afternoon. It was after six. She 
saw his car standing in the street and she 
knew he was still there. She went in past 
the side entrance to Mr. Wooley’s shop, 
up the worn wooden stairs, through the 
glass door with its gold letters “‘Office of 
the District Attorney of Princess County.” 
The stenographers and secretaries had 
gone. Their desks were empty, their type- 
writers hooded. O’Bannon was standing 
alone in the middle of the room with his 
hat and overcoat on, as if he had been 
caught by some disagreeable thought just 
in the moment of departure. 

Eleanor’s step made no sound on the 
stairs. He looked up in surprise as she 
opened the door, and as their eyes met she 
knew clearly that he did not want to see 
her. There was something almost brutal in 
the way that he looked at her and then 
looked away again, as if he hoped she might 
be gone when he looked back. If she had 
come on her own business she would have 
gone. As it was, she couldn’t. She came 
in, and closing the door behind her she 
leaned against the handle. 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Dan,’ she 
said, ‘‘but I must talk to you about Lydia 
Thorne.” 

“Miss Thorne’s friends are doing every- 
thing they can to prevent the preparation 
of a case against her. They take all my 
time in interviews,’’ he answered. 

““Whoelse has been here?’’ asked Eleanor 
with a sinking heart. 

“Oh, Bobby Dorset has been here. That 
interview was brief.’ 

“And Governor Albee?”’ 

O’Bannon looked at her with eyes that 
suddenly flared up like torches. 

“Yes, damn him,” he said. 

There was a pause during which Eleanor 
did not say a word, but her whole being, 
body and mind, was a question; and 
O’Bannon, though he had become this 
strange, hostile creature, was yet enough 
her old friend to answer it. 

“Tf you have any influence with Miss 
Thorne tell her to keep politics out of it— 
to get a good lawyer and to prepare a good 
case.” 

Eleanor interpreted this to mean that 
Albee’s mission had failed. She would 
have rejoiced at this, except that the hos- 
tility of his manner hurt her beyond the 
power of rejoicing. She was not like 
Lydia—stimulated by enmity. She felt 
wounded and chilled by it. She told her- 
self, as women always do in these circum- 
stances, that there was nothing personal 
about his irritation but there was some- 
thing terribly personal in her not being 
able to change his black mood. 

“She has a good lawyer—Wiley. Who 
can be better than Wiley?’’ she asked. 

“‘He’s often successful, I believe.”’ 

He began snapping out the light over 
the desk—a hint not too subtle. Eleanor 
started twice to say that most people be- 
lieved that no jury would convict a girl like 
Lydia, but every phrase she thought of 
sounded like a challenge. They went down- 
stairs. Ordinarily he would have offered 
to drive her home, although her own car 
was waiting for her. Now he took off his 
soft hat and was actually turning away 
when she caught him by the sleeve. His 
arm remained limp, almost humanly sulky, 
in her grasp. ‘I’ve never known you like 
this before, Dan,”’ she said. 
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““You must do me the justice to say,’’ he 
answered, “‘that lately I have done my best 
to keep out of your way.”’ 

Eleanor dropped his arm and he started 
to move away. 

“Tell me one thing,”’ she said. ‘‘The 
grand jury will indict her?” 

pe Liaw les 

She nodded. 

“That is what Mr. Wiley thinks.” 

‘And he also thinks, I suppose,’’ said 
O’Bannon, ‘‘that no criminal jury will 
convict her?”’ 

“And what do you think?” 

“T think,’ he answered, so slowly that 
each word fell clearly, ‘“‘that a conviction 
ean be had and that I shall get it.” 

Eleanor did not answer. The chauffeur 
was holding open the door of her car, and 
she walked forward and got into it. She 
had learned the thing she had come to 
learn—a knowledge of his position and a 
further knowledge that that position was 
an honorable one. She was glad that his 
hands were clean, but in her left side her 
heart ached like a tooth. He seemed a 
stranger to her—unfriendly, remote, re- 
mote as a man struggling in a whirlpool 
would be remote from even the friendliest 
spectator on the bank. 

A few days later the grand jury found a 
true bill against Lydia. That was no sur- 
prise even to her friends. Wiley and Albee 
had both prepared her for that. The crime 
for which she was indicted, however, came 
as a shock. It was manslaughter in the 
first degree. Albee was, or affected to be, 
pleased. It proved they were bluffing, he 
said. 

“Tt may cost you a little more on Wiley’s 
bill,”’ he said. ‘‘It costs a little more, I 
suppose, to be acquitted of manslaughter 
than of criminal negligence; but on the 
other hand it may save you a thousand- 
dollar fine. A jury might conceivably find 
you guilty of a crime for which you could 
be fined, but not of one for which the only 
punishment is imprisonment.”’ 

Bobby thought the indictment showed 
conclusively that there was some crooked 
work going on, and wanted the district 
attorney’s office investigated. Most of 
Lydia’s friends began to feel that this was 
really carrying the thing too far. 

Thus New York. 

In the neighborhood of Wide Plains it 
was generally known that O’Bannon and 
Foster were working early and late, and 
that the district attorney’s office was out to 
get a conviction in the Thorne case. 
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“William P. McCaw—I beg your par- 
don—MceCann.”’ 

“Here.” 

“Royal B. Fisher. Mr. Fisher, you were 
not in court yesterday. Well, you did not 
answer the roll. Gentlemen, if you do not 
answer when your names are called I shall 
give your names to the court officer. 
Grover C. Wilbur.” 

“Here.” 

The county court room with its faded 
red carpet and shabby woodwork had the 
dignity of proportion which marks rooms 
built a hundred years ago under the solemn 
Georgian tradition. 

Miss Bennett and Eleanor, guided by 
Judge Homans’ secretary; came in through 
a side door, and passing the large Amer- 
ican flag which hung above the judge’s 
empty chair, they sat down in some cross 
seats on the left. Beyond the railing the 
room was already well filled with the new 
panel of jurors, the witnesses, the reporters 
and many of Lydia’s friends, who were 
already jostling for places. 

The clerk of the court, immediately in 
front of the judge’s bench, but on a lower 
level, having finished calling the roll, was 
busily writing, writing, his well-brushed 
red-and-silver head bent so low over his 
great sheets that the small bare spot on top 
was presented to the court room. For one 
moment he and a tall attendant had be- 
come human and friendly over the fact 
that the counsel table was not on all fours, 
and the day before had rocked under the 
thundering fist of the lawyer in the last 
case. But as soon as it was stabilized with 
little wads of paper both men returned to 
their accustomed solemnity, the clerk to 
his lists and the attendant, standing erect 
at the railing, to viewing the unusual crowd 
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and exclaiming at intervals ‘‘Find seats— 
sit down—find seats,’”’ which was, of course, 
just what everybody was trying to do. 

Foster came in hurriedly with a stack of 
large manila envelopes in his hand. He 
bowed nervously to Miss Bennett and sat 
down just in front of her with his eyes fixed 
on the door. 

The court stenographer came in and took 
his place, laid his neatly sharpened pencils 
beside his open book, yawned and threw 
his arm over the back of his chair. He 
seemed indifferent as to what story of 
human frailty was by means of his incred- 
ible facility about to be transferred to the 
records. 

Yet he was not wholly without human 
curiosity, for presently he leaned over to the 
clerk and whispered, ‘“‘What did the jury 
find in that abduction case?”’ 

“* Acquitted.” 

“Well, well!” 

The two men exchanged a glance that 
betrayed that in their opinion jurors and 
criminals were pretty much on the same 
level. 

A faint stir in the court, an anticipatory 
cry from the attendant of ‘‘Order, order,’ 
and Lydia and Wiley came in and sat down 
side by side at the corner of the long 
table—now perfectly steady. Lydia looked 
pale and severe. She had devoted a great 
deal of thought to her dress, not through 
vanity, but because dress was an element in 
She was dressed as 
simply as possible, without being theatri- 
cally simple. She wore a dark serge anda 
black-winged hat. She nodded to Foster, 
smiled at Miss Bennett and’ Eleanor. She 
began looking coolly about her. She had 
never been in court, and the setting in- 
terested her. It was a good deal like a 
theater, she thought—the railed-off space 
representing the stage where all action 
was to take place, the judge’s raised bench 
occupying the dominating position back 
center, the jury box on her right with its 
two tiers of seats, the witness chair on its 
high platform and between the judge and 
the jury. Close to the railing and at right 
angles to the jury box, the eight-foot-long 
counsel table, where she and Wiley had 
taken their places with their backs to the 
spectators outside the railing, who were so 
exactly like a theatrical audience. Then a 
gavel beat sharply. Everyone stood up 
almost before being directed to do so, and 
Judge Homans came into court. He came 
slowly through the side door, his hands 
folded in front of him, his robes flowing, 
as a priest comes from the sacristy. 

The judge, like the clerk, immediately 
became absorbed in writing. Foster sprang 
up and stood at his desk talking to him, but 
he never raised his head. Foster kept 
glancing over his shoulder at the door. 
Lydia knew for whom he was watching— 
like a puppy for its supper, she thought. 
A voice rang out: 

“The case of the People against Lydia 
Thorne. Lydia Thorne to the bar.”’ 

To Lydia the words suggested an elabo- 
rate game. She glanced at Miss Bennett, 
suppressing a smile, and saw that her 
companion’s nerves were shaken by the 
sinister sound of them. Wiley rose. 

‘‘Ready—for the defense,” he said. 

Foster, with his eyes still on the door, 
murmured with less conviction, ‘“‘Ready— 
for the people.”’ 

The clerk, laying aside his pen, had 
begun to take the names of the jurors out 
of the box at his elbow. 

“Josiah Howell.” 

“Seat Number 1,’’ echoed the attendant 
antiphonally. 

“Thomas Peck.’ 

‘Seat Number 2.” 

Wiley, bending to Lydia’s ear, whis- 
pered, “I want you to challenge freely— 
anyone you feel might be antagonistic. I 
trust to your woman’s intuition. The jury 
is the important 4 

She ceased to hear him, for she saw 
Foster’s face light up and she knew that 
at last the district attorney was in court. 
She recognized his step behind her, and 
almost immediately his tall figure came 
within range of her vision. He sat down on 
the left next to Foster, crossed his arms, 
fixed his eyes on each juror who entered the 
box. It was to Lydia like the rising of the 
curtain on a great play. 

“William McCann.” 

“Seat Number 12.” 

The jury was complete. 
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O’Bannon unfolded his long pers, 
rose. Crossing the space in front of | 
he came and stood in front of the 
looking from one to another, asking r 
questions, but with a grave attentio 
made them seem spontaneous. Did 
them know the defendant or her eo 
Had any of them ever been arrest 
speeding? Had any one of them e 
jured anyone with an automobile? — 
To Lydia his whole personality g 
different—more aggressive, more } 
When, in speaking, he put out his f 
noticed the powerful bulk of his 
the strength of his wrist. She could, 
his face, for he stood with shoulder j 
to her, but she could see the upturne 
of the jurors. 4 
Number 10 was in the automobilk 
ness, and was excused. Number 
mitted a slight acquaintance wit 
defendant, though Lydia couldn’t 
ber him and was inclined to think ] 
merely escaping duty. Number 5, 
midst of the interrogation, suddenl 
unteered the information that hi 
conscientiously opposed to capital p 
ment. ; 
At this the judge looked up fro 
writing and said loudly, ‘‘But this ; 
capital-punishment case.’ ; 
“‘No, no, I know,” said Number5 
getically. “I just thought I’d menti 
“Don’t mention anything that } 
bearing on the case,’’ said the judg 
went back to his writing. 
_ At noon, when the court adjourne 
jury was not yet satisfactory to the 
cution. * 
Lydia, Miss Bennett and Wiley 
over to Eleanor’s for luncheon, — ( 
three women Lydia was the gayest. 
“He really does—that man — 
expect to put me behind bars,” shes 
“The prospect apparently puts y 
the highest spirits,’ said Eleanor. — 
Lydia laughed, showing her bright, 
lar little teeth. 2 
“T do like a good fight,”’ she answer 
That was the way she thought of 
a personal struggle between the d 
attorney and herself. Since that first 
view Wiley had no indifference to 
of. On the contrary, he complime 
on her grasp of the case—she ought t 
been a lawyer. She had put every f 
his disposal—every fact that had 
ing on the case. She did not consid 
exact nature of her former acquz 
with O’Bannon among these; that 
say, she mentioned that she had one 
him at the Piers’ and played bridge 
him. She added that Eleanor felt h 
taken a dislike to her. Wiley saidn 
but imagined that she might have p 
queen to a country attorney—irritati 
course. Me 
About everything else, however, she 
into details—especially about the bi 
of Drummond, over which she appa! 
felt noshameatall. Both Albee andV 
who were often together in consull 
with her, were horrified—not so mu 
her having done it as at her feeling! 
morse. Wiley spoke as her lawyer. # 
more human, more amused, shook his 
“Really, my dear young lady, bt 
of a police officer ——”’ ES 
“Oh, come, governor,” said Lydia. ' 
from you!” g ‘ 
“T don’t know what you mean. it 
offered a man a bribe in all my life 
the governor earnestly. ae 


bribed the man whom she later | 
case would go against her. 
“Oh, but they can’t get it 
Albee, “‘not unless you fall 
selor, or the district attorney 
and-out crook.” & 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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nore cautious, wasn’t so sure. If 
elf took the stand —— 

ise I shall testify in my own 
id Lydia. 

said Albee. ‘‘ Exhibit A—a beau- 
nm. Verdict—not guilty.’ 
liscussion always came back to 
thy of the jury—the necessity of 
he right twelve men. Nothing 
talked of during luncheon at 
that first day. Was Number 6 
did all farmers own automobiles 
’ Number 1 was susceptible, 
ett felt sure. He hadn’t taken 
f Lydia. Number 7, on the con- 
hypnotized, according to Lydia, 


e o’clock the jury was declared 
y to the prosecution. It was 
rn. His manner was very differ- 
O’Bannon’s—more conciliating. 
1 to woo the jury with what 
eribed in her own mind as a 
voice. 

2, in answer to Wiley’s ques- 
itted a prejudice against auto- 
ince it was now impossible to 
sows home along the highroad. 
cused. 

7, who had once owned a flour- 
ltry farm, had been obliged to 


ount of motors?” 

id because it didn’t pay.” 

eel his prejudice was such as to 
3 Pendering an impartial verdict 


2? 

7 looked blank and sulky, like 
y stumped in class, and at last 
ildn’t. 

d,’’ said Wiley. 
said it wouldn’t,’’ Number 7 


d,” said Wiley, fluttering his 


ad tapped twice on the table— 
signal. 

o’clock the jury was satisfactory 
des; and then, just as Lydia’s 
e tightened for the beginning of 
ame, the court adjourned until 
- the next morning. The judge, 
» from his writing, admonished 
9t to discuss the case with any- 
even among themselves. The 
luced unexpected hats and coats 
iring trick. The court attendant 
iting ‘‘ Keep your seats until the 
ssed out,” and the whole picture 
t dissolved. 

as whispering to Lydia, ‘‘A very 
-a very intelligent, reasonable 
en.” He rubbed his hands. 
eyes followed O’Bannon’s back 
he court with Foster trotting by 


ler if the district attorney is 
‘ased with them,”’ she said. 
Jorset drove back with them and 
finner. Miss Bennett, who had 
‘from the hot air and the effort 
rating her mind, would have 
0 forget the trial, but Lydia and 
‘ed of nothing else. She kept a 
acil at hand to note down points 
‘ed to her. Bobby, with a mind 
te and trivial, had collected odd 
ormation—that the judge was 
‘t the door man said the verdict 
»t guilty, and he had never been 
venty-seven years. 
fags began the next morning 
on’s opening for the prosecu- 
.a saw a new weapon directed 
| that her advisers did not seem 
te—O’Bannon’s terrible sincer- 
ice had not an artificial note in 
'ig what he said, he was able to 
‘e jury. 
gen of the jury,” he began, “‘the 
in this case is manslaughter in 
gree. That is homicide without 


while operating an automobile 
Ways of this county in a reckless 
(; manner, killed John Drum- 
/affic policeman, who was at- 
;) arrest her. Drummond, whose 
‘tn statement will be put in 


i Lydia’s attention lapsed. This 
as trying to send her to prison 
rin his arms. She saw again 
nd the mist, and felt his firm 
| shoulder. Memory seemed 
inthisincrediblereality. Then, 
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just as steel doors shut on the red fire of a 
furnace, so her mind shut out this aspect 
of the situation, and she found she was 
listening—after how long a lapse she did 
not know—to O’Bannon’s words. . 

fe at the entrance to the village the 
road divides, the right fork turning back at 
an angle something less than a right angle. 
Round this corner the defendant attempted 
to go by a device known as skidding a car; 
that is to say, still going at a high rate of 
speed, she turned her wheels sharply to the 
right and put on her brakes hard enough to 
lock the back wheels.”’ 

“Yes, my friend,’ thought Lydia, ‘‘that’s 
the way it’s done. I wonder how many 
times you’ve skidded your own car to know 
so much about it.” 

“This device,’ O’Bannon’s voice con- 


tinued, “which is always a somewhat reck- © 


less performance, was in this case criminal. 
With the officer known to be overlapping 
her car on the left, she might as well have 
picked her car up and struck him with it. 
Her car did so strike him, throwing him 
from his motorcycle and causing the hideous 
injuries of which hedied within eight hours.” 

Lydia closed her eyes. She saw that mass 
of blood and steel lying in the road and 
heard her own footsteps beating on the 
macadam. 

“The People will prove that the defend- 
ant was committing a misdemeanor at the 
time. By Section 1950 of the Penal Law it 
is a misdemeanor to render the highways 
dangerous or to render a considerable 
number of persons insecure in life. The de- 
fendant in approaching the village of Wide 
Plains along a highway on which there were 
buildings and people at a rate of forty 
miles an hour was so endangering life. 
Gentlemen, there never was a simpler case 
as to law and fact than this one.”’ 

Lydia glanced at Wiley under her lashes. 
It seemed to her that O’Bannon’s manner 
was almost perfect. She believed he had 
already captured the jury, but she could 
read nothing of Wiley’s opinion in his ex- 
pression. Herose more leisurely, more con- 
versational in manner. The defense would 
show, he said—and his tone seemed to add 
“without the least difficulty’’—that the 
motorcycle of the unfortunate young police- 
man had skidded and struck the auto- 
mobile of the defendant, causing, to the 
deep chagrin of the defendant, the death 
of that gallant young hero. They would 
show that the defendant was not commit- 
ting a misdemeanor at the time, for to 
attain a speed of twenty-five or thirty 
miles on a lonely road was not even violat- 
ing the speed law, as everyone who owned 
a car knew very well. As for the indict- 
ment of manslaughter in the first degree, 
really—Wiley’s manner seemed to say that 
he knew a joke was a joke, and that he had 
as much sense of humor as most men, but 
when it came to manslaughter in the first 
degree—‘“‘a crime, gentlemen, for which a 
prison sentence of twenty years may be 
imposed—twenty years, gentlemen.” He 
had never in a long experience at the bar 
heard of a bill being found at once so 
spectacular and so completely at variance 
with the law. The defense would show 
them that if they followed the recommen- 
dation of his learned young friend, the 
district attorney, to consider the facts and 
the law —— 

His manner to O’Bannon was more pa- 
ternal than patronizing. He seemed to 
sketch him as an eager, emotional boy in- 
toxicated by headlines in the New York 
papers. Wiley radiated wisdom, pity for 
his client, grief for the loss of Drummond 
and an encouraging hope that a young 
man like O’Bannon would learn enough 
in the course of a few years to prevent 
his making a humiliating sort of mistake 
like this again. He did not say a word of 
this, but Lydia could see the atmosphere of 
his speech seeping into the jurors’ minds. 

Yes, she thought, it was an able open- 
ing—not the sort of ability that she would 
have connected with legal talent in the 
days when she knew less of the law; but it 
seemed to be the kind of magic that 
worked. She was pleased with her counsel, 
directed a flattering look at him and began 
to assume the air he wanted her to as- 
sume—the dovelike. 

The prosecution began at once to call 
their witnesses—first the doctors and nurses 
from the hospital, establishing the cause 
of death. Then the exact time was estab- 
lished by the clock on the motoreycle— 
3:12, confirmed by the testimony of many 
witnesses. Then the ante-mortem state- 
ment was put in evidence. A long tech- 
nical argument took place between the 
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lawyers over this. It occupied all the rest 
of the morning session. The statement 
was finally admitted, but the discussion had 
served to impress on the jury the fact that 
the testimony of a witness whose credibil- 
ity cannot be judged of by personal in- 
spection, and who is saved by death from 
the cross-examination of the lawyer of the 
other side, is evidence which the law ad- 
mits only under protest. 

_ Wiley scored his first tangible success in 
his cross-examination of the two men who 
had come to Lydia’s assistance. On direct 
examination they had testified to the 
high rate of speed at which Lydia had been 
going. Wiley, when they were turned over 
to him, contrived to put them in a position 
where they were forced either to confess 
that they had no knowledge of high rates 
of speed or else that they themselves fre- 
quently broke the law. Wiley was polite, 
almost kind; but he made them look fool- 
ish, and the jury enjoyed the spectacle. 

This success was overshadowed by a 
small reverse that followed it. The prose- 
cution had a long line of witnesses who had 
passed or been passed by Lydia just before 
the accident. One of these was a young 
man who was a washer ina garage about a 
mile away from the fatal corner. He testi- 
fied in direct examination that Lydia was 
going forty-five miles an hour when she 
passed the garage. 

Wiley stood up, severe and cold, his 
manner seeming to say, “Of all things in 
this world, I hate a liar most!’’ 

““And where were you at the time?”’ 

“Standing outside the garage.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Smoking a pipe.” 

_ “At three o’clock in the afternoon—dur- 
ing working hours?’’ Wiley made it sound 
like a crime. “And during this little siesta, 
or holiday, you saw the defendant’s car 
going at forty-five miles an hour—is that 
the idea?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And will you tell the jury how it was 
you were able to judge so exactly of the 
speed of a car approaching you head-on?”’ 

The obvious answer was that he guessed 
at it, but the young man did not make it. 

“T doit by means of telegraph poles and 
counting seconds.” 

It then appeared that the young man 
was accustomed to timing automobiles and 
motorcycle races. 

Lydia saw Foster faintly smile as he 
glanced at his chief. Evidently the defense 
had fallen into a neatly laid little trap. 
She glanced at Wiley and saw that he was 
pretending to be delighted. 

“Exactly, exactly!’ he wassaying, point- 
ing an accusing finger at the witness. ‘“You 
and Drummond used to go to motorcycle 
races together.” 

He did it very well, but it did not suc- 
ceed. The jury were left with the impres- 
sion that the People’s witness on speed 
was one to be believed. 


x 


TRANGELY enough, the days of her 

trial were among the happiest and the 
most interesting that Lydia had ever known. 
They had a continuity of interest that kept 
her calm and equable. Usually when she 
woke in the softest of beds and lifted her 
cheek from the smoothest of pillows she 
asked herself what she should do that day. 
Choice was open to her—innumerable 
choices—all unsatisfactory, because her 
own satisfaction was the only element to be 
considered. 

But during her trial she did not ask this 
question. She had an occupation and an 
object for living, not so much to save her- 
self as to humiliate O’Bannon. The steady, 
strong interest gave shape and pattern to 
her days, like the thread of a string of 
beads. 

As soon as each session was over she and 
Wiley, on the lawn of the courthouse or at 
her house if she could detain him, or she 
and Albee or Bobby or Miss Bennett, as 
the case might be, would go over each 
point made by the prosecution’s witnesses 
or brought out by Wiley’s cross-examination 
of them. The district attorney seemed to 
be reserving no surprises. He had astrong, 
straight case with Drummond’s ante- 
mortem statement, and a great many wit- 
nesses as to Lydia’s speed. The bracelet 
had not been admitted in evidence so far, 
and Wiley grew more confident that it 
would not be allowed. 

Lydia, who was to be the first witness for 
the defense, had thought over every point, 
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every implication of her own testimony, un- 
til she felt sure that “that man” would not 
be able to catch her wrong in a single item. 
She did not dread the moment—she longed 
for it. Wiley had advised her of the danger 
of remembering too much—a candid “I’m 
afraid I don’t remember that’’ would often 
convince a jury better than a too exact 
memory. 

“ And,;”’ Wiley added soothingly, “don’t 
be frightened if the district attorney tries 
to browbeat you. The court will protect 
you, and if I seem to let it go on it will be 
because I see it’s prejudicing the jury in 
your favor.” 

Lydia’s nostrils fluttered with a long 
indrawn breath. 

fy don’t think he will frighten me,’’ she 
said. 

But most of all, Wiley advised her as to 
her bearing. She must be gentle, feminine, 
appealing, as if she would not voluntarily 
injure a fly. No matter what happened, 
she mustn’t set her jaw and tap her foot 
and flash back contemptuous answers. 

Lydia moved her head, looking exactly 
as Wiley did not want her to look. 

“T cannot be appealing,” she said. 

“Then the district attorney will win his 
case,’”’ said Wiley. 

There was a pause, and then Lydia said 
in her good-little-girl manner, “‘I’ll do my 
best.”” Everybody knew that her best 
would be good. 

The People were to close their case that 
morning. A witness as to Lydia’s speed 
just before the accident was on the stand. 
He testified that, following her as fast as 
his car would go—he had no speedometer— 
he had not been able to keep her in sight. 
His name was Yakob Ussolof, and he had 
great difficulty with the English language. 
His statements were, however, clear and 
damaging. 

The jury was almost purely Anglo- 
Saxon, and as Wiley rose to cross-examine 
the very effort he made to get the name 
right—‘‘ Mr.—er—Mr. U—Ussolof’’—was 
an appeal to their Americanism. 

“Mr. Ussolof, you have driven an auto- 
mobile for some years?” 

““Yare, yare,” said Mr. Ussolof eagerly, 
“for ten years now.” 

“How long had you owned the car you 
were driving on March eleventh?”’ 

“Since fall now.’”: 

““Ah, a new car. 
make?”’ 

“*Plivver.”’ 

The magic word worked its accustomed 
miracle. Everyone smiled, and Wiley, see- 
ing before him a jury of flivver owners, 
went on: 

“And do you mean to tell me, Mr. Us- 
solof, that in the speediest car built in 
America you could not keep a foreign-built 
car going at thirty miles an hour in sight? 
Oh, Mr. Ussolof, you don’t do us justice! 
We build better cars than that!” 

The jury smiled, the spectators laughed, 
the gavel fell for order, and Mr. Wiley sat 
down. He had told Lydia that a jury, like 
an audience, loves those who make them 
laugh, and he sat down with an air of 
success. But Lydia, watching them more 
closely, was not so sure. As O’Bannon rose 
she noted the extreme gravity of his man- 
ner, his look at the jury, which seemed to 
say, “A man’s life—a woman’s liberty at 
stake, and you allow a mountebank to 
make you laugh!”’ 

“Call Alma Wooley,” said O’Bannon. 

Alma Wooley, the last witness for the 
People, was the girl to whom Drummond 
had been engaged. A little figure in the 
deepest mourning mounted the stand, so 
pale that she looked as if a strong ray would 
shine clear through her, and though her 
eyes were dry, her voice had the liquid 
sound that comes with much crying. Many 
of the jury had known her when she 
worked in her father’s shop. She testified 
that her name was Alma Wooley, her age 
nineteen, that she lived with her father. 

“Miss Wooley,” said O’Bannon, “you 
were sent for to go to the hospital on the 
eleventh of this March, were you not?” 

An almost inaudible ‘Yes, sir,’’ was the 
answer. 

“You saw Drummond before he died?’’ 

She bent her head. 

“How long were you with him?”’ 

She just breathed the answer, “About 
an hour.” 

“Tell the jury what took place.” 

“T said 3 

Fer voice sank out of hearing. Wiley 
sprang up. 

“Your Honor, I must protest. I cannot 
hear the witness. It is impossible for me to 
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protect my client’s interests if I cannot 
ear.”’ 

The stenographer was directed to read 
his notes aloud, and he read rapidly and 
without the least expression: 

“Question: ‘Tell the jury what took 
place.’ Answer: ‘I said, “Oh, Jack, dar- 
ling, what did they do to you?” And he 
rai “Tt was her, dear. She got me after 
a ag Ld 

Wiley was on his feet again, protesting 
in a voice that drowned all other sounds. 
A bitter argument between the lawyers 
took place. In the end Miss Wooley’s tes- 
timony was not allowed to contain any- 
thing in reference to any previous meeting 
between Drummond and Lydia, but was 
limited to a bare confirmation of the details 
of Drummond’s own statement. Techni- 
cally the defense had won its point, but the 
emotional impression the girl had left was 
not easily effaced, nor the suspicion that the 
defense had something to conceal. Wiley 
did not cross-examine, knowing that the 
sooner the pathetic little figure left the stand 
the better. But he managed to convey that 
it was his sympathy with the sufferer that 
made him waive cross-examination. 

The People’s case rested. 

Lydia was called. As she rose and walked 
behind the jury box toward the waiting 
Bible she realized exactly why it was that 
O’Bannon had put Alma on the stand the 
last of all his witnesses. It was to counter- 
act with tragedy any appeal that youth 
and wealth and beauty might make to the 
emotions of the jury. Such a trick, it 
seemed to her, deserved a counter trick, 
and reconciled her to falsehood, even as she 
was swearing that her testimony would be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help her God. 

Surely it was persecution for the law to 
stoop to such methods. She felt as hard as 
steel. Women do not get fair play, she 
thought. Here she was, wanting to fight 
like a tigress, and her only chance of win- 
ning was to appear as gentle and innocuous 
as the dove. She testified that her name 
was Lydia Janetta Thorne, her age twenty- 
five, her residence New York. 

“Miss Thorne,” said Wiley, very busi- 
nesslike in manner, “‘for how many years 
have you driven a car?” 

“For eight years.” 

“* As often as three or four times a week?” 

“Much  oftener — constantly — every 

day.” 
. aye you ever been arrested for speed- 
ing?” 
“Only once—about seven years ago in 
New Jersey.” 

“Were you fined or imprisoned?” 

“‘No, the case was dismissed.” 

“Have you ever, before March eley- 
enth, had an accident in which you injured 
yourself or anyone else?” 


“Now tell the jury as nearly as you can 
remember just what took place from the 
time you left your house on the morning of 
March eleventh until the accident that 
afternoon.” 

Lydia turned to the jury—not dovelike, 
but with a modified beam of candid friend- 
liness that was very winning. She described 
her day. She had left her house about 
half past eleven and had run down to Miss 
Bellington’s, a distance of thirty miles, in 
an hour and a half. She had expected to 
spend the afternoon there, but finding 
that her friend had an engagement she 
had left earlier than she expected. No, she 
had no motive whatsoever for getting to 
town quickly. On the contrary, she had 
extra time on her hands. No, she had not 
noticed the hour at which she left Miss 
Bellington’s, but it was soon after luncheon; 
about twenty-five minutes before three, 
she should imagine, 

Was she conscious of driving fast at any 
time? 

Yes, just after leaving Miss Belling- 
ton’s. There was a good piece of road and 
no traffic. She had run very fast—prob- 
ably thirty-five miles an hour. 

Did she call that fast? 

Yes, she did. She achieved a very-good- 
little-girl manner as she said this. 

For how long had she maintained this 
high rate of speed? 

She was afraid she couldn’t remember 
exactly, but for two or three miles. On 
approaching the village of Wide Plains she 
had slowed down to her regular rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour—slower as she 
actually entered the village. She could 
not say how long Drummond had been 
following her—she had not noticed him. 
She had seen him as she was entering the 
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village—saw him reflected in her mirror. 
It was difficult to judge distances exactly 
from such a reflection. She had not been 
noticing him just at the moment’ of the ac- 
cident. Yes, her decision to take the right- 
hand turn had been a sudden one. She 
had felt the impact. She believed that the 
policeman ran into her. She was on her 
own side of the road and turning to the 
right. 

Why did she take the right-hand road, 
which was longer than the left? 

Because it was more agreeable, and as 
she was in no hurry to get home she did 
not mind the extra distance. 

After the accident she had remained 
and rendered every assistance in her power, 
going to the hospital and remaining there 


-until the preliminary report of Drum- 


mond’s condition. She had left her address 
and telephone number, so that the hospital 
could telephone her when the X-ray ex- 
amination was finished. 

Her friends drew a sigh of relief when her 
direct testimony was over. It was true, she 


. was not an appealing figure like Alma 


Wooley; but she was clear, audible, direct, 
and her straight glance under her dark 
level brows was convincingly honest. 

As she finished her direct testimony she 
looked down at her hands clasped in her 
lap. The important moment had come. 
She heard Wiley’s smooth voice saying 
“Your witness” as if he were making 
the People a magnificent present. As she 
became aware that O’Bannon was standing 
up, looking at her, she raised’ her eyes as 
far as the top button of his waistcoat, and 
then slowly lifting both head and eyes to- 
gether she stared him straight in the face. 

He held her eyes for several seconds, 
trying, she thought, in the silence to take 
possession of her mind as he had taken 
possession of the jury’s. 

“Not so easy, my friend,”’ she said to 
herself, and just as she said it she heard his 
voice saying coolly, “Look at the jury, 
please, not at me.” 

Her eyes, as she turned them in the 
desired direction, had a flash in them. 

“Miss Thorne, at what hour did you 
leave Miss Bellington’s?”’ 

“T have no way of fixing it precisely— 
about 2:35.” 

“You are quite sure it was not later?”’ 

“T cannot be sure within four or five 
minutes.” 

“What is the distance from Miss Bel- 
lington’s to the scene of the accident?”’ 

** About fifteen miles, I should think.”’ 

“Your calculation is that as the accident 
took place at 3:12 and you left at twenty- 
five minutes to three you drove fifteen 
miles in thirty-seven minutes—that is to 
say, at the rate of twenty-four miles an 
hour. Is that right?” 

ina Yes ” 


‘And you never ran faster than thirty- 
five miles an hour?”’ ’ 

“Never.” 

“You say that you had expected to 
stay longer at Miss Bellington’s than you 
actually did?” 

“ce YVies:72 

“ Andwhatmadeyouchangeyour plans?” 

“T found she had an engagement.” 

yy Did she mention it on your arrival?” 

“‘When did she mention it?” ' 

“* After luncheon.” 

‘“Was she called to the telephone during 
your visit?”’ 

“ce Wie” ; 

“‘ Are you sure of that?” 

There was a pause. The gates of Lydia’s 
memory had suddenly opened. The tele- 
phone call, which had made no impression 
at the time because she had not taken in 
that it was from O’Bannon, suddenly came 
back to her. She tried hastily to see its 
bearing on her case, but he gave her no 
time. 

“Answer my question, please. Will you 
swear there was no telephone call to your 
knowledge?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Tn fact, there was a telephone call?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Tt was during that telephone call that 
the engagement was made?” 

“‘T cannot say—I do not know.” 

“How long did you stay after that 
telephone?” 

“T left at once.” 

“You put on your hat?” 

Se Vies 2, 

“And your veil?” 

Veg.” 

““And a coat?” 

“ Yeu?” 


August 


It was impossible to be doveliks 
this interrogation. The jury were a 
themselves to smile. 4 
“Had your car been left standing 
door?”’ : 


“ce ” 


“You had to wait while it was sen 

“ ‘Yes?’ 

“In other words, Miss Thorne, ye 
have waited at least five minutes g 
telephone call came?” 

“‘T cannot answer that.” 

“Could you have left earlier th 
minutes after the telephone?” — 

“Probably not.” 

‘* Answer yes or no, please.” 

“No.” She flung it at him. 

“Then if that telephone came ; 
teen minutes before three you my 
left not earlier than eight minutes t 
and as the accident took place at 3: 
ran the distance—it is actually { 
miles and a half—in twenty minute 
is, at the rate of forty miles an hoy 

Wiley protested that there was. 
in evidence to show that the teleph 
had been made at thirteen minute; 
three, and O’Bannon replied that y 
consent of the court he would , 
records of the telephone company 
dence to prove the exact hour. Th 
settled, a pause followed. Lydia h 
supposing the ordeal over, but 0’ 
stopped her. 

“One moment,” he said. “You: 
have not been arrested for exceed 
speed law for several years. Ha 
ever been stopped by a policeman’ 

Wiley was up in protest at once, 

“‘T object, Your Honor, on the gr 
irrelevancy.” ‘ 

The judge said to O’Bannon, “’ 
the purpose of the question?” 

“Credibility, Your Honor, 1 
show that the defendant is not a co 
witness as to her own speed.” 

The judge locked his fingers t 
with his elbows on the arms of hi 
and took a ruminative half spin. 

“The fact that she was once sto) 
the police will not determine tha 
might have been violating some o 
dinance.”’ 

“‘T will show, if Your Honor pei 
that it was for speeding that s 
stopped.” 

Eventually the question was a¢ 
and Lydia, testifying more and r 
luctantly, more and more aware t 
impression she was making was b 
forced to testify that in the autumn 
mond herself had stopped her. Ask 
he had said to her, she answered se 
that she didn’t remember. 

“Did he say: ‘What do you th 
is—a race track?’” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Did he warn you that if you co 
to drive SO fast he would arrest you 


If hate could kill, the district < 
would have been struck down by hei 

“You don’t remember any of | 
aan, that took place between 

“c 0.” 

“And you cannot explain why | 
officer stopped you and let you go 
even a warning?” 


“Would it refresh your memor 
Thorne, to look at this bracelet 
hold in my hand?” 

“T protest, Your Honor!” shoute 
but a second too late. Lydia hads 
bracelet and shrunk from it—with | 
gesture of repugnance. 

The line of inquiry was not pel 
the bracelet was not put in evide: 
question was ordered stricken from 
ords; but the total effect of her te: 
was to leave in the minds of the ju 
impression that she was perfectly ca 
the conduct which the prosecution 
uted to her. Wiley detained her a. 
ments for redirect examination int 
of regaining the dove, but in vain. 

Miss Bennett was put on thes 
testify to Lydia’s habitual pruden 
driver; Governor Albee testified 
excellent record; half a dozen othe 
were persuasive, but could not wu 
harm she had done her own case. 

The district attorney put the tel 
company records in evidence, show. 
only one call had been made to the 
ton house between two and three 
March eleventh, and that it~ 
made at thirteen minutes before 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Since old China was a 
young country, strands of 
silk have made the finest 
of all fabrics. Modern 
science has found nothing 
so elegant and so strong. 
Phoenix hosiery leads 
in world sales because 
of the remarkable use it 
makes of the finest and 
sturdiest of silk strands. 
+ It carries men,women and 
¥| children over long miles, | 
4 Ay. in elegance, at low cost. |} A >. 
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Why not ride in your Ford? 


The real cause of most engine 
troubles is faulty timing. To en- 
joy your Ford all the time, provide 
perfect timing— install the 


NEVER-FAIL 
TIMER <= Fords 


; $2 Complete 


"2 


e 


Phosphor bronze contacts; 
non-warp fibre track; 
NEVER-FAIL ROLL- 
ER; one-hand oiler; 
bronze shell wire-marked 
and concaved to miss fan 
elt 


Ends Timer Troubles 


The Never-fail never ‘‘misses.” Its 
direct thrust keeps the roller always 
tight against the track—ruts and jolts 
can’t jar it off. Gives a fat, hot spark 
to every plug—makes the motor start 
with ease, and purr without a break— 
brings out the power from every cylin- 
der and from every drop of gas. 


Your first best move to Ford pleasure and 
profit is installing the Never-fail Timer. 
Your dealer sells it, or can get it; don't 
accept a substitute—send us $2 for one, 
postpaid. Read guarantee below. 


Never-fail Timer Unit sold separately 
or 50 cents 


Makes pitted, worn shells work like new—gives double 
service from any standard shell. Money-back guar- 
antee. At your dealer's, or direct from us, postpaid. 


NEVER-FAIL 


Carburetor for Fords 


Puts more pep and power in Fords, gives real comfort 
High vacuum principle 


and positive gas economy. 
insures easy starting 
with quick, smooth 
acceleration and run- 
ning—brings freedom 
from carburetor @& 
troubles. Quickly in- §@ 
stalled—mechani- . 
cally simple—lasts as \ 
long as your car, No 
extras. Insist that 
your dealer show you 
the Never-fail Car- 


buretor—or we'll 
send one postpaid for 
$10, guaranteeing sat- 
isfaction or your 
money back. 


HHH Never-fail Products 
y Corporation 
200 Jackson Ave. 
Long Island City 
New York 
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Tile DANGEROUS AGE 


periods when he is at home between trips, 
than in the old days when he left for the 
office at half past seven every morning and 
didn’t get home until after six in the eve- 
ning. Last fall she went out with him on a 
four weeks’ trip, and they covered his whole 
territory together, having a great time. 
All his customers were glad to meet her. 
At several places they were invited out to 
dinner, and at other places they would have 
the customer and his wife to dinner with 
them at the hotel. It was like a regular 
wedding trip, his wife had said. 

Mr. Henderson is doing well. He is not 
making quite so much money as he did 
during his last years as a credit man, but 
expects to in another year or so. He has 
built up friendships among a lot of small 
dealers, and as they grow his business with 
them will increase; and this time he is not 
making the mistake of spending his money 
as fast as he makes it. The three factories 
whose lines he sells pay him his commis- 
sions twice a year. He takes what he needs 
for living expenses and puts the rest into 
good old guaranteed seven per cent first 
mortgages. He feels that he has got him- 
self safe. 

It was gratifying to know that Mr. Hen- 
derson had got himself safe after being in 
such a discouraging situation. But, after 
all, selling goods for someone else is not 
exactly like going into business for oneself. 
The question was still unsolved as to 
whether Old Bill at fifty-five could embark 
on the sea of commerce and have as good 
a chance of success as a man twenty years 
younger. A banker, I felt, would be the 
proper person to go to for an expert 
opinion on the subject. When a man is 
willing to back his judgment with cash he 
is not apt to play up sentiment. 


A Good Moral Risk 


Could a beginner of fifty-five expect the 
same accommodation from his bank, when 
he needed it, as his younger competitor? 
That was the question I asked of more than 
a dozen bankers during the next month, 
in widely scattered communities of varied 
population. One man I interviewed is at 
the head of an institution which occupies 
the entire ground floor of its own twenty- 
story building in a city of a million inhabi- 
tants. Another is located in a town of less 
than a thousand, his one-story brick bank- 
ing house flanked on one side by a racket 
store -and on the other side by a Greek 
candy kitchen. The others I called on 
averaged in between these two extremes. 

It was the big city financier whom I 
called on first. I put the question to him 
straight. 

“Suppose,”’ I.said, “fa man fifty-five 
years old should come in here to open an 
account and tell you he was going to start 
a new business of some kind. Maybe he 
wouldn’t actually tackle you for a loan 
that day, but would intimate that he might 
want some accommodation later on. Would 
you hesitate to do business with him be- 
cause he was fifty-five instead of thirty- 
five?”’ 

“Of course not,’ replied the banker 
promptly. ‘‘His judgment ought to be 
better at fifty-five than ever before. I’m 
fifty-nine myself.” : 

Fearful that I had not put my question 
quite tactfully, I hastened to explain. 

““T wasn’t thinking,” I said, ‘‘of a man 
who has been in business for himself before 
and has already proved his ability. I 
meant a man of fifty-five who is just start- 
ing in business for the first time.” 

“T think I catch your meaning,” re- 
sponded the banker more amiably. ‘‘You 
are thinking of a man who has been on a 
salary, perhaps, all his life and hasn’t done 
very well; things have gone against him. 
He reaches fifty-five and makes up his 


.mind that he has got to strike out for him- 


self if he is going to accumulate enough to 
take care of himself and his family in his 
old age. Is that the man you have in 
mind?” 

“That’s the very one,’ I answered. ‘I 
want to know what you, as a banker, 
think of his chances. Would you solicit his 
account?” 

The banker pondered a long time before 
he replied, evidently turning the question 


over in his mind to get at it from just the - 


right slant. 
“It’s a pretty big question,’ he said 
slowly, “‘and I don’t believe I ever had it 


(Continued from Page 7) 


put to me just that way before. As I look 
at it right now, I don’t believe the man’s 
age would enter into my decision except in 
one way. If he had worked on asalary and 
had not been satisfied with his progress, I 
would want to know why he had not made 
the plunge sooner. The fact that he had 
stuck to an unsatisfactory job so long 
might mean that he was lacking in initia- 
tive, or it might mean that he was lacking 
in courage. A man has got to have a con- 
siderable amount of both those qualities 
if he is going to be much of a business suc- 
cess. Looking at it that way,” the banker 
concluded, ‘‘I guess the fifty-five-year-old 
man would have to bring stronger proof of 
his ability than one twenty years younger. 
He would have to convince me that he had 
a mighty good proposition before I would 
make him any promises.’’ 

Having arrived at this conclusion, the 
banker seemed a little dissatisfied with it. 
Being fifty-nine himself, he probably felt 
that he ought to stand up for his class. He 
took up the consideration of the subject 
again. 

“Perhaps a man of that age might have 
some qualifications which would be in his 
favor,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s see what they 
might be. In the first place, a man of 
middle age has usually learned that hard 
work is the only thing which gets anyone 
anywhere. He isn’t so liable to believe he 
can do some wonderful thing that will take 
the place of work. Any banker will tell 
you that more business wrecks come from 
men trying to take short cuts to prosperity 
than almost any other one cause. 

“There is another place where a man in 
his fifties might have it over a younger 
one. I have watched a lot of young fellows 
in business, and have been struck with the 
fact that a good many of them don’t put 
their whole punch into their work. I have 
always attributed it to the fact that most 
of them had been recently graduated from 
salaried jobs and were used to being bossed. 
Getting into their own business, there is no 
boss to keep them at it, and so they take 
things sort of easy. It is only a short time 
ago that I got a new slant at it. A young 
man who is in business here in the city had 
a note fall due at this bank, and came to 
me to say that he wanted to pay a small 
proportion of it and renew the balance. I 
wasn’t at all afraid of his responsibility; 
but, knowing his habits, I ventured on 
giving a little advice. I knew he left his 
office at four o’clock every day to play golf, 
and I had seen his name in the papers 
the week before as a contestant in a golf 
tournament in a neighboring city. 

“Ves, I'll do what you ask about the 
note,’ I said. ‘But if you would just stick 
to your business a little closer you probably 
wouldn’t have to ask to renew it.’ 

“His answer shed a lot of light on his 
viewpoint. 

““*T guess that’s so,’ he admitted. ‘But 
why should I worry? I’m only twenty-nine 
years old. I’ve got thirty-five good work- 
ing years ahead of me. There is plenty of 
time to do everything without hurrying.’”’ 


Thrift and Credit 


The banker paused to consider the ideas 
of youth in comparison with those of 
middle age. 

“A man in his fifties wouldn’t feel like 
that,’ he concluded. “He would know 
that he had to hurry up if he was going to 
accomplish much. He wouldn’t dare to 
take time away from his business when he 
had a note at his bank almost ready to fall 
due. He would want to get every obli- 
gation behind him as soon as possible. In 
fact, taking everything into considera- 
tion,”’ the banker finished, “‘I guess your 
enh man would be a pretty safe 

et ”? 


Another banker I interviewed presides 
over an institution in a Southern city of two 
hundred thousand population, specializing 
in the accounts of merchants and small 
manufacturers. He has the reputation of 
going a Tong way with any customer in 
whom he has confidence. This financier 
lays particular stress on the value of econ- 
omy as the deciding factor for success or 
failure. 

If a man shows signs of being sensibly 
economical he does not care what his age is. 
He says, in fact, that he likes to do business 
with men of middle age because they are 
easier to size up. 


August 


“Before tying up with any man 
venture,” this banker said, “I wan 
closely into his personal qualifica 
can place a man past fifty more a 
than a younger one. In a man of 
his habits are pretty well set. ] 
amine his record and come close t 
out how he is going to act under g 
cumstances. A man of thirty may 
but one of fifty is hardly liable to 
habits much. 

“Tf a man past fifty has some 
character which has held him be 
fault is going to be so apparent 
that I will know better how to esti 
ability. Suppose, for instance, hi 
clined to be extravagant and ha 
lived up to everything he had e; 
would know pretty well that he 1 
extravagant in operating his busin 
man of thirty-five might fool me in 
ing him economical when he wasn 

“T know people wonder why we 
talk so much about thrift. I have 
had customers of the bank here ini 
me that it was none of my busin 
they did with their money just s 
they took care of their obligation 
matter of fact, it isn’t any of my bt 
long as they never want to borro: 
of me. But a man very seldom 
any kind of business without at si 
or other wanting to borrow.” 


Self-Control in Spendi 


“Suppose I have a custome! 
know is living pretty close to the 
what heis making. He has a ten-t} 
dollar home when he could get alor 
well with a six-thousand-dollar on 
to have a new car every year as 
models come out, trading the old | 
a sacrifice; he takes a full month’s 
every summer and leaves his bu 
be run by subordinates. These t 
course, are none of my affair. | 
become my affair when he comes 
me some day and says he wants to 
addition to his factory or install 
tures in his store and wants me 
finance the improvement. 

““How am I to know whether his 
really needs the improvement or 
it is just another expression of his 
spending money? I have got tor 
all the time that it is my depositor 
I am lending. They look to me 
guard their interests, and I am go 
mighty slow in lending their mo 
man who has a reputation for | 
more than he can afford. 

“Tt would be just that way in tk 
a man past fifty who wanted to 
business for himself. Before I w 
to predict as to his chances for : 
would want to know whether or n¢ 
ever saved any money. I would k 
sides of the picture, of course. F 
have had no chance to save any 
account of sickness in his fami 
bad luck; that would be an alibi 
wouldn’t consider it an alibi if he 
been able to save on account 0 
an extravagant family. Maybel 
fashioned, but I have always felt i 
sign of weakness in a man when h 
family spend more money than 
reasonably afford. Running a fam 
so very different from running a 
If a man can’t keep his family e 
within reasonable limits of spend 
pretty certain he would not be 
manager of his employes in a 
venture. 

“But if I found that your fifty-f 
old man had saved a little money 
very little, I should be inclined ' 
well of him as a business risk. It 
money; it is the fact that he had 
self-control to resist spending quit 
thing he earned. I would know th 
he got into business for himself b 
have enough self-control to refuse 
more goods than he could pay fo 
cline to indorse the notes of frie! 
need temporary loans or to resist 
wildcat oil stock when he owed m 
merchandise.” a 

Practically every banker I talk 
expressed himself in similar mann 
bankers want a man to prove tl 
save a little money on his own ht 
they are willing to let him bor 
someone else has saved, and they 
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Continued from Page 56) 
y on a man of fifty-five who has 
ittle than on one of thirty-five who 
ved anything. 
ng ago I met a man who had dis- 
the rules and started in a new line 
ass long after he had passed fifty. 
.a town of fifteen thousand popu- 
a Northern state. There is a long 
eet lined with stores having plate 
| marble fronts and which rent for 
ed dollars a month. There is a 
et apparently just as well located 
ness purposes, also lined with 
hich for some mysterious reason 
sy chology rent for only sixty dol- 
onth. The man who defied the 
» hoodoo is proprietor of one of 
ss-street stores. For purposes of 
» I will call him Mr, Jones. 
ore was a nice-looking place, with 
- of crockery in one window and 
rare in the other, everything shiny 
from dust. As I entered I found 
ietor in the midst of an interview 
raveling salesman. The two men 
ing each other across the flat- 
ounter, an open catalogue lying 
them. The salesman was pointing 
ely to a full-page illustration. 
certainly ought to buy the whole 
nt,” he said. “It only costs a 
r four hundred dollars, and I can 
a five per cent discount if you 
; way. And just think what a 
iow this assortment would make! 
just fill up that section of shelving 
ou.” 
erchant glanced up at the shelving 
1 again at the pictures in the cata- 
he assortment certainly would fill 
ay space nicely. But he had a 
ig thought. 
hould buy the whole assortment,”’ 
“some of the pieces would dupli- 
les that I already have in stock. 
be buying things that I don’t need 
to save five per cent. Besides, 
always sure to be some stickers in 
ch like that. I guess I had better 
y the sure sellers.” 
lesman earnestly opposed such a 
ay of buying merchandise. He 
hat the five per cent discount 
nount to more than twenty dol- 
merchant could afford to have a 
srs, he said, to earn a discount like 
2 tried flattery too. 

your ability as a merchant,’ he 
nuatingly, “you ought to buy 
larger quantities. Do that and 
sertainly make these other dealers 
re sit up and take notice.” 


Small Beginnings 


no use. The merchant shook his 
dedly, and began to look over the 
the catalogue to select the sure 
“he order which he finally signed 
sd over to the salesman totaled up 
ne hundred and seventy dollars. 
the salesman’s hand heartily and 
-by. When he came to me he was 
o laugh over the incident a little. 
‘salesman sure is a keen one,” he 
, “trying to get a big bill out of 
ying I could make the other mer- 
up and take notice. But he is too 
his flattery. Twenty years ago I 
ve wanted to astonish my com- 
but I have got beyond that now.” 
the time he was fifty-six years old 
s had never sold a cent’s worth of 
lise at retail. In his boyhood he 
pretty hard times. His father was 
2essful farmer in an Eastern state. 
» had grown to manhood the fam- 
‘had succumbed to the mortgage 
iad his parents on his hands to 
‘The only trade he knew was farm- 
to the time he was thirty years 
yok care of the family by doing 
k for the neighboring farmers. In 
‘s this was not an overpaid indus- 
od worker got a dollar and a half 
d his dinner. It is true that at 
g time a man sometimes got as 
bree dollars, but at that price he 
2 able to bind wheat as fast as a 
reaper cut it, which, as anyone 
' a regular man’s job. When he 
‘\ty-six he increased his responsi- 
Y marrying the pretty girl who 
od into the neighborhood to teach 


mo. 

ar he was thirty-one both his 
ed. There were two babies by 
»» He had graduated from day’s 
the dignity of working a farm on 
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shares; but, as he had no team or imple- 
ments, he had to use those of the owner, 
and so only got a third of the profits, 
which amounted to about the same as a 
hired man’s wages. . At this time his wife 
made a bargain with him. In the town two 
miles away there was a patent-medicine 
concern which sent out a number of travel- 
ing men. It was not hard to get a job 
traveling for this concern, because it paid 
its travelers only fifteen dollars a week 
salary and transportation. Out of the 
fifteen dollars a week the traveling man had 
to pay his board. The main duties of the 
position were to distribute samples of the 
medicine from house to house in the towns 
visited and to fix up advertising displays in 
the windows of the drug stores. 

It was this kind of a traveling man’s job 
that his wife proposed he should take. She 
said she would get herself the position of 
teaching the district school again and on 
that salary of six dollars a week she could 
finance herself and the children through the 
winter. This arrangement would leave him 
free to go out on the road for the patent- 
medicine concern and learn the trade of 
traveling man. 


Jones Takes His Plunge 


Except for their belief in the future, it 
was not a very cheerful winter for either of 
them. She taught the district school the 
season through, except on those days when 
the snowdrifts were really too deep to get 
to the schoolhouse. He worked the vil- 
lages of Northern Vermont, leaving litera- 
ture and sample packages of medicine on 
people’s doorsteps and trying to have a 
dollar or two left over each week after he 
had paid his board. 

The experience was a hard one, but it 
paid in the long run. Within a year he was 
able to get a better traveling job, this time 
with a breakfast-food manufacturer.. In 
the new job he had more of a chance to 
practice salesmanship, as he was allowed 
to hire boys to distribute samples in the 
towns he visited, he himself soliciting the 
trade of the grocery stores. His salary was 
enough to permit his wife to quit teaching 
and to move to town to live. He had a 
whole month’s vacation each summer 
which he could spend at home with his 
family, besides visiting them for a day or 
two several times during the year. 

This, he felt, was a pretty soft snap, but 
eventually hard luck caught up with him. 
His firm changed its sales policy, deciding 
to market its product through the jobbers 
instead of selling direct to the retail 
grocers. This new policy let him out,Zas 
he was considered hardly a strong enough 
salesman to handle the jobbing trade. He 
managed to connect up with another manu- 
facturer, however, and things went along 
as before. During the years that followed 
he was obliged to change several times 
through causes over which he had no 
control. 

‘Things drifted along until he reached his 
fifty-sixth birthday. He happened to be at 
home on that occasion, and he and his wife 
took stock of their affairs. They had lost 
one of their children. The other, a daughter, 
was married and had children of her own. 
He and his wife thought they ought to be 
together more; the way they were going 
along life was a pretty lonesome affair. 
Besides, there was the future to look out 
for. He had never been a world-beater 
as a traveling man. They had lived eco- 
nomically enough, but their total fortune 
was only about seven thousand dollars. 
They could not hope to increase it very 
much if he kept on traveling, and the 
interest on that amount of money would 
not take care of them when he had to quit 
work for good. The one thing they both 
most dreaded was the possibility of some- 
time having to come on their daughter and 
her husband for help. 

Among the towns in his territory was the 
place of fifteen thousand population with 
the prosperous-looking main street and the 
hardly less prosperous cross street where 
store rents were only sixty dollars a month. 
He had often told his wife what a nice town 
it was and remarked that he would like to 
live there. She was the one who, more than 
twenty years before, had made it possible 
for him to get away from the discouraging 
business of renting a farm on thirds, and 
now she proposed a hardly less startling 
change. 

“‘Let’s go there to live,” she said, ‘and 
start up some kind of a business that will 
have a future. We ought to arrange things 
so we can be together more anyhow.” 
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The idea rather scared him at first. He 
had never been in business for himself, and 
at fifty-six it seemed rather late to begin. 
He felt that they ought not to risk any of 
their capital at their ages. For almost the 
first time in their married life his wife came 
down on him hard. 

“Tf you would just forget that nonsense 
about being over fifty years old,’’ she said 
severely, “you would be a whole lot better 
off. I don’t know where men get the idea 
that they can’t start anything after they 
are fifty. If I werea man I’ll bet I wouldn’t 
let an old worn-out theory keep me from 
doing what I wanted to do!” 

She looked so spunky as she said this 
that he had to laugh, and promised her that 
the next time he went to the town he would 
look round and see if there might be an 
opening. A month later he did so, and 
found something that seemed all right. A 
man who owned a store on the prosperous 
cross street wanted to sell out, and offered 
the place at a bargain. 

It was a kind of general store, containing 
granite ware, teakettles, crockery, ladies’ 
ready-to-wear waists and skirts. At the 
front door there was a rack of magazines 
and newspapers to act as a decoy to bring 
customers into the store for larger pur- 
chases. The invoice cost of the establish- 
ment was more than three thousand dol- 
lars, but the owner agreed to take two 
thousand cash for a quick sale. Mr. Jones 
sent his wife a telegram, and she came on 
the next train to help decide. She thought 
well of the proposition, and they bought it 
on the spot, the owner agreeing to run it 
until Mr. Jones could finish his trip and 
give his firm a chance to hire another man 
to take his place. 

Thus Mr. Jones became a merchant at 
the age of fifty-six. After paying for the 
store he had a little less than five thousand 
dollars left, which he made up his mind he 
would not touch, no matter what hap- 
pened. It wasn’t a lot, but it was some- 
thing in case the store did not pan out as 
well as expected. The business would have 
to stand or fall on the original investment 
of two thousand dollars. 


Conservative Buying 


He had never before run a store, but he 
had been earning a living for thirty-five 
years, and he figured that the things he had 
learned applied to storekeeping just as well 
as anything else. He knew, first of all, the 
value of keeping down expenses. Business 
did not start off with much of arush. There 
is always likely to be a slump when a retail 
business changes hands and the public sees 
anew man in charge. He talked it over 
with his wife, and they decided that he 
should get along without a clerk for a 
while. She volunteered to help out by 
coming into the store certain hours every 
day to keep the books and attend to the 
banking. It was a fine chance, she said, for 
them to be together more and so make up 
for all the years they had been separated 
while he was off on the road. Sometimes he 
was a little rushed when several customers 
would come into the store at once, but he 
knew how to keep them good-natured by 
the simple expedient of looking pleasantly 
at each one and saying he would be 
through in a few moments. A hotel clerk 
had once told him, he said, that people 
would wait almost any length of time if you 
just let them know they are not being 
ignored. 

A business run so economically and so 
obviously aimed to please could not help 
getting ahead. Mr. Jones made it a rule 
not to buy any goods until he had the 
money in bank with which to pay the bill. 
He took no chances on getting a lot of 
debts on his hands that he might have 
trouble in paying if a spell of hard times 
came along. Sometimes the salesmen 
would protest against his buying such small 
bills and say his credit was perfectly good 
and he ought to use it. He would reply 
that he had been a traveling man himself 
and did not blame them for trying to get 
big orders, but he preferred to buy small 
bills often rather than big ones once in a 
while and maybe not be able to pay them. 

After he had been in business a year or 
two it got noised round that he was doing 
pretty well, and a young man of the town 
decided that he would start a similar busi- 
ness and share in the prosperity. If Jones 
with his piking business methods could 
make a success, the young man said, a good 
live merchant could absolutely mop up. 
The young man had inherited four or five 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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These insured Bank 
Checks have been created 
to save heavy losses suf- 
fered through raised and 
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single year the losses, 
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Striking Effect 


Every time you see an attractive 
roof of hexagon slab shingles—it is 
a Vulcanite roof. It can be nothing 
else, for the design of the Vulcanite 
Hexagon shingle is patented. Only 
Vulcanite dealers can supply these 
uniquely shaped roofing slabs sur- 
faced with crushed slate. 


The Vulcanite Hexagon shingle 
possesses points of superiority over 
any other slab shingle. Not only does 
its patented shape give an artistic 
roof with a heavy butt effect, but it 
insures a saving of time and labor 
costs, proper application, and double 
thickness at every point and triple pro- 
tection at the lower half of each tile. 
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two additional patented Vulcanite 
shingles—the Self Spacing individual 
and the Doubletite Slab, as well as the 
standard individual shingle and the 4 
in 1 slab. For factories, warehouses, 
sheds, barns, etc., there are the famous 
Vulcanite roll roofings in various 
weightsand surfaces. Ask yourlumber 
or building material dealer for samples 
of Vulcanite roofing and attractive 
literature. Or write our nearest oflice. 
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Double thickness over all. The double 
butt gives a heavy tile effect 
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A Vulcanite Roof for Every Need 


Slate Surfaced Slab Shingles : Hexagon Slab, Doubletite Slab, and star 
4in 1 slab. The first two are patented Vulcanite designs which give econo 
application, double protection, and rare beauty. Available in red and gre 


Slate Surfaced Individual Shingles: The patented Vulcanite Self Sp 
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Roll Roofing—Slate Surfaced: A famous “ Beaver Quality” product ma 
selected fabric felt, saturated with refined asphalt and heavily surfaced with 
resistant crushed slate. Standard and Jumbo weights in red and green. 


Roll Roofing—Smooth Surfaced: Made in four weights to meet every il 
trial and farm requirement. Unusually rugged, durable, and economical i 
of fabric felt, impregnated with refined asphalt and surfaced with talc, mic 
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1 dollars from his people, and with 
ital opened up a competing estab- 
directly across the street. 
oung man certainly did not start 
-piking methods. He had read a 
susiness efficiency which laid stress 
act that a man’s credit is just so 
pital and that the business man 
‘not use his credit is foolish indeed. 
led handsome fixtures, which took 
hare of his capital, and then used 
t to buy most of his merchandise. 
-was ready to open up for business 
more than seven thousand dollars. 
ones does not deny that he was 
by the young man’s competition. 
. stores were directly across the 
om each other. The young man 
wice as much stock as he did. Two 
manufacturers, in fact, took their 
ay from Mr. Jones and gave ex- 
ye to the new merchant, figuring 
yas going to do business on a larger 
| would therefore use more of their 
. The young man hired two clerks 
on the trade and fixed himself a 
fice on a balcony at the rear of 
where he attended to his corre- 
se and kept his books undisturbed 
iterruptions of fussy customers. 
mpetition did cut into Mr. Jones’ 
but not for long. The notes which 
g man had given in settlement of 
ints began to fall due, and he had 
n taking care of them. He had not 
t it was going to take so much of 
receipts to pay running expenses. 
ufacturers usually let him renew 
ice or twice, but until it was paid 
jey did not like to ship him any 
rchandise. Things got to the point 
: could not promise to order any 
rticle required by a customer for 
ctory might not ship it. In such 
s customer usually walked across 
t and gave his order to Mr. Jones, 
d get the goodsina hurry. Manu- 
gave quick service to a man who 
yn to discount all his bills. 


‘The Banker’s Offer 


7 an attorney representing several 
argest creditors telegraphed the 
1 to come down to New York for 
nee. He went, carrying the papers 
owed how much stock he had on 
w much money he owed and what 
age monthly receipts were. The 
gave only cursory attention to 
ares, but questioned him in detail 
S expenses and what help he em- 
He remarked that the expenses 
igh in proportion to the sales, and 
e@ young man how many of the 
made personally. 
Yt wait on customers at all,’’ the 
aan replied somewhat proudly, 
sourse I overlook everything. My 
0 situated that not a thing goes on 
ny seeing it. But I am not like the 
yeen across the street who fiddles 
; time attending to every foolish 
have clerks to do such things.” 
Mr. Jones told me this part of the 
laughed appreciatively at the joke. 
go back home,” the attorney told 
ig man, ‘and take lessons from 
has-been, whoever he is. Get 
i the sales floor and meet your 
's. Wait on as many of them per- 
S you can. When there is a cranky 
‘extra hard to please him. Keep 
spenses. Be on the job every 
‘Do that, and maybe you can still 
r business.” 
oung man went back home and 
lo as he had been told, but it was 
e could not win his customers 
i? 


Melander vote was announced 
astable was the first of the am- 
orton leaders to vote for Melan- 


y, with challenges, pollings of 
heated discussions over the 
of the unit rule, and it was 
clock when the last delegation 


who was sitting beside his state 
n, with an expert beside him set- 
n the figures on an official tally 
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back fast enough to pay his notes, which 
were falling due every day or so, and the 
creditors finally closed him up. The young 
man made a bust of it, Mr. Jones said, 
because he was so young he still thought it 
was possible to make money without work- 
ing for it. 

A few days after the failure Mr. Jones’ 
banker walked into his store. 

“T understand that bankrupt stock 
across the street is for sale at fifty cents on 
the dollar,’ he said. “At that figure you 
could make some money on it. Why don’t 
you buy it?” 

Mr. Jones replied that he would like to, 
but it would have to be a cash transaction, 
and he did not have the money. The bank- 
er’s next words surprised him. 

“You go right ahead and make arrange- 
ments for buying the stock,’ he said. 
“T’ll be glad to let you have any necessary 
amount of money.” 

Mr. Jones felt flattered by the offer, but 
he was afraid there might be some strings 
tied to it. He had never borrowed from 
a bank. He understood that a borrower 
must put up some kind of collateral or get 
someone to indorse his note before a bank 
would make a loan. 

He told the banker he appreciated the 
suggestion, but explained that it would be 
impossible to give security for such an 
amount as would be required to buy the 
bankrupt stock. The banker interrupted 
his explanation. 


A Fine Showing 


“T don’t want any security,” the banker 
said, ‘“except your name on a note. From 
the way you stick to business I know you 
will turn the merchandise into money and 
pay the loan.”” The banker’s concluding 
words pleased Mr. Jones most: 

“T know you are willing to work. That 
is the bank’s best security. A man of 
settled age like you isn’t going to change 
his habits all of a sudden.” 

Mr. Jones bought the bankrupt stock 
and made a nice profit on it. Since then he 
has had clear sailing. He hired a clerk, and 
then another one; but he did not change 
his habit of being right on the job all the 
time to meet customers personally. He 
naturally likes people, and shows he is glad 
to have them come in whether they want to 
spend money or not. He now has been a 
merchant six years. He has.a little red 
book with the figures in it showing what he 
has accomplished in a financial way since 
his fifty-sixth birthday. The fun he has 
had doing it, he said, could not be set down 
in half a dozen red books. 

The business has grown to be worth 
eighteen thousand dollars. There is no 
guesswork about that fact. He had just 
invoiced, and the stock and fixtures totaled 
up more than twenty thousand dollars, but 
he took off 10 per cent for depreciation so 
as not to trick himself into believing he 
was worth more than he really was. The 
five thousand dollars which he held out 
as a safety fund has grown, too, having 
worked all the time at 6 per cent. Alto- 
gether Mr. Jones is worth twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars slick and clean; enough, he 
said, to quit if he wanted to and allow the 
two of them to live on the interest. 

It was a fine showing; but just hearing 
a success story does not mean anything 
unless one can find out exactly why things 
came out as they did. Mr. Jones ex- 
plained it with convincing brevity. 

“My wife certainly was right,” he said. 
“A lot of men get scared the minute they 
turn past fifty. If they would just forget 
that nonsense and go along as if nothing 
had happened they would be all right. It 
worked with me, and I don’t claim to be 
any wonder.” - 


THE MANIKIN MAKERS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


sheet as each state voted, knew that Norton 
had 421 votes and that Melander had 385, 
with 74 for Driggs and 60 for Meech. There 
was a lull in the noise as the clerk retired 
to total and check his columns before mak- 
ing the official announcement. 

“Norton lacks 50 votes,”’ ran around the 
hall. ‘‘There’ll be another ballot.” 

Big Jim Bastable sat directly across the 
aisle from Enderly. 

“Now, Jim,’ called Enderly, and 
Bastable leaped to his feet and shouted: 
“Mister Chairman!” 

“The gentleman from Illinois.” 
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“Mr. Chairman, the state of Illinois 
changes its vote from Melander to Norton, 
and now casts 54 votes for the Hon. Ewen 
Norton!” 

Bastable swung around on his feet and 
shouted to Romney, “‘Now, damn you, 
what do you think of that?” 

Romney jumped screaming into the 
aisle. ‘‘No!’’ he shouted. ‘“‘No! I pro- 
test! It can’t be done!” 

““Any state can change its vote before 
the result of the ballot has been officially 
announced,”’ ruled Ingham. “The clerk 
will note the change.” 

The Norton men rose with a tremendous 
whoop of triumph. Bastable’s change had 
given Norton four more than a majority. 
Norton was nominated! 

“Norton gets it!”’ ran through the hall. 
“Norton! Norton!’ And there was wild 
and boisterous cheering. 

Then, following. rapidly, came Ballen- 
tine, Tatum, Braxton and Delano, chang- 
ing the votes of their states from Melander 
to Norton; and when the tumult was 
quelled sufficiently so the clerk could make 
the official announcement the convention 
learned that Norton had been nominated 
by 552 votes to 254 for Melander, 74 for 
Driggs, and 60 for Meech. 

Appleton, the Driggs leader, moved to 
make it unanimous, and a few Melander 
men, dazed over what had happened to 
them, started a feeble protest, but were 
howled down by the crowds and ignored by 
Ingham, who announced the vote as unani- 
mous for Norton, and immediately declared 
the convention adjourned until noon, when 
the delegates would proceed to the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for vice president. 

The delegates, spectators, officials and 
reporters swarmed for drinks and break- 
fasts, tired, dirty, hungry, and all talking 
noisily of the great Norton coup. Enderly 
hurried to his room, and was about to get 
a cup of coffee and then go to bed for an 
hour or two, when Hollister burst in and 
shouted: ‘Well, Cato, hats off to you! It 
went over in grand style. What now?” 

“A cup of coffee and some sleep.” 

“Sleep? Not yet. We've got to decide 
on vice president now. Let’s get some ham 
and eggs and talk that over. You can 
sleep any time.” 

‘All right,’’ Enderly assented wearily. 
“‘T’m about all in, but I suppose an hour or 
two more won’t kill me. You get a waiter, 
will you, Henry? I am going to write a 
telegram of congratulations to Norton.” 

“What are you sending to Lon Thane?”’ 
asked Hollister. 

“T think I’ll send him a picture of Big 
Jim Bastable,”’ Enderly replied. 


UxIV 


T WAS a listless, fagged, let-down con- 

vention that Chairman Ingham called 
to order about one o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon. The band had labored unceas- 
ingly to inspire the tired delegates and the 
equally tired ticket holders to some show 
of enthusiasm, but with small effect. Many 
of the delegates did not bother to come, 
because the proceedings were to be cut- 
and-dried, and the men who had been 
doing the heavy work of reporting the pro- 
ceedings for the newspapers sent substi- 
tutes to cover this routine session. 

The plan was to give some publicity to 
half a dozen seekers after it by allowing the 
presentation of their names to the conven- 
tion for the vice-presidential nomination, 
and then to nominate Driggs, and go before 
the country with the ticket, Norton and 
Driggs, on the platform Enderly had dic- 
tated. Nominating speeches were to be 
limited to fifteen minutes and seconding 
speeches to five minutes, and it was thought 
that everything would be out and over by 
six o’clock at the latest. 

Enderly had telephoned to the conven- 
tion hall at half past twelve and had found 
that. the delegates were so slow in assem- 
bling that the convention had not been 
called to order. He decided to rest a time 
longer in his room, and to drop around 
about three o’clock and make sure that the 
Driggs nomination was safely put thrcugh. 
At one o’clock he had word that the nomi- 
nating speeches had begun, and settled 
down in a big chair for a nap. 

Things went as scheduled. Mediocre 
orators emphasized the mediocrity of the 
subjects of their oratory by recounting the 
services to the party and the talents for 
remaining on the public pay roll of various 
aspirants for the vice presidency. Ingham 
sat indifferent to everything save that no 
orator exceeded his time limit. Two candi- 

| dates had been placed in nomination, and 


the Hon. Calhoun Calthrop had just begun 
to spread-eagle Driggs before the apathetic 
delegates, when the man in charge of the 
telegraph office in the hall pushed through 
the eminent guests on the stage and handed 
Ingham several sheets of yellow paper. 

“What’s this?’”’ asked Ingham. 

“‘Telegram for you, Mister Chairman.” 

At about the same time Enderly was 
dragged from his nap in the big chair in his 
toom by a knocking on his door. He went 
sleepily over, turned the key and opened 
the door. 

“What is it?”’ he asked impatiently. 

A bellboy pushed into the room. “ Tele- 
gram for you, sir.” 

Enderly took the message from the tray, 
tore it open and read: 


Your wire received. Thanks for your support 
and congratulations. Cannot accept the nomi- 
nation unless platform revision demanded in 
telegram to chairman of convention is made. 


The signature was “Ewen Norton.” 

Enderly read uncomprehendingly. 

“What the devil!” he ‘said, blinking at 
the bit of paper in his hand. He focused his 
mind as well as he could, and read again: 
“Cannot accept the nomination unless 
platform revision demanded in telegram to 
chairman of convention is made.”’ 

The full force of this declaration hit him. 
He swayed a bit, and the message dropped 
from his hand to the floor. 

“Cannot—accept ” he repeated. 
““Cannot—accept ——”’ 

And then the telephone jangled. He 
went unsteadily across the room and took 
down the receiver. 


“Hello,” he said. . “Yes, this is 
Enderly. . What? . Hello, 
Ingham. Hell to pay. 

Yes. . . . I’llbethere in fifteen minutes.” 


He dropped the receiver, galvanized him- 
self into action, grabbed his hat and stick, 
and ran as fast as his creaky knees would 
let him to the elevator. 

Ingham took his telegram from the man, 
fumbled for his glasses, listened for a mo- 
ment or two to the sonorous periods of the 
Hon. Calhoun Calthrop, and then glanced 
at the yellow sheets of paper perfunctorily: 


Hon. ELIsHA INGHAM, 
Convention Hall. 

While I am deeply sensible of the high honor 
that has been accorded me by the delegates to 
the convention of which you are chairman, and 
sincerely grateful to them for this exceeding 
mark of confidence in me, I regret that I cannot 
and will not accept the nomination for Presi- 
dent thus given to me unless there is immedi- 
ate and satisfactory revision of the platform on 
which I am expected to stand during the cam- 
paign. I am unalterably opposed to the lan- 
guage, meaning and implication of the platform 
in several important planks because I do not 
believe that those planks correctly interpret 
and present the real sentiment of the majority 
of our party. As the imperative contingent to 
my acceptance of this nomination I demand the 
reconsideration of the platform as adopted by 
the convention and the inclusion in it of the 
planks proposed in the substitute platform 
offered by Senator Arthur Constable in place of 
those adopted, as follows: First, the Constable 
plank relating to direct and preferential pri- 
maries and other similar reforms in its entirety; 
second, the Constable plank relating to indus- 
trial and social reforms in its entirety; third, 
the plank indorsing the Constable Bill for the 
a tion of the corporations; fourth, the 
plank relating to the nationalization of natural 
resources; fifth, the financial, tariff and 
interstate-commerce planks in identical Con- 
stable form. Unless these demands are com- 
plied with in the precise language of the 
Constable platform I herewith authorize and 
request you to present to the convention my 
refusal to run as my final and irrevocable 
decision and in order that another candidate 
may be selected. EWEN Norton. 


It took Ingham several minutes to com- 
prehend all this. He read and reread with 
Increasing agitation. The sheets of pa- 
per shook in his trembling hands. It was 
appalling. The candidate was refusing— 
no, not refusing, but dictating a revision of 
the platform the convention had adopted. 
It was revolutionary; never had been done 
before. The words of the message blurred 
before Ingham’s eyes. He pulled himself 
together and read the message again. It 
was explicit. It was apparently genuine. 

‘““Where did you get this?” he asked 
the telegraph man, who stood watching 
Ingham keenly. 

“Tt just came in over the wire from 
Great Neck.” 

“Ts it genuine?” 

“SofarasI know. It camein the regular 
way, addressed to you, and was relayed 
here over the convention wires from the 
main office. It looks all right to me.” 


August 

“Wait here for a minute,” a 
to the telegraph man. “ Don’t gc 

Ingham clenched his fists in < 
to get control of himself. He was 
shaky. An old and experienced p 
he saw immediately all the cong 
involved in this action by Norto 
telegram was genuine. If it was ge 
that was the question. It mig 
fake or a silly joke—but it might 

He crushed the message into 
pocket and moved up beside Calhe 
was about to begin on his Driggs 
tion. 

“Don’t stop, Cal,’”’ he whisper 
surprised orator. “Keep it goin 
for an hour—two hours—talk yu 
drop in your tracks. Don’t stop, 
talk! Understand?” 

Calthrop, a skilled platform pe 
looked sideways at Ingham and ] 
agitation meant something extrac 

“Allright,” he said; and easily 
urally he again took up the cay 
and career of Driggs, and be 
patiate in minute detail on the sy 
public services and party perform 
that statesman. 

Ingham’s action had been no 
several men on the stage. They ca 
to him. 

aot nat, s up?” they asked. r 
it? ” 

“Wait a minute—just a minute 
Ingham, and he hurried to the t¢ 
man. “Give me a blank,”’ he said, 
man handed him one. Ingham 
wrote: 


Hon. EWEN NoRTON, 
Great Neck, New York. 
Is message authentic purporting te 
you and indicating possible declinatio 
reply instantly. : 


He thrust the scrawled sheell 
man’s hand, saying: “Sign that) 
name. Rush ite too, quick as jy 
Rush it—rush it!” 

The telegraph man hastened aw 

“‘What’s up, ’Lisha?”’ clamored 
party men who were on the stage. 
nee 

He handed the message to one: 
and he read it slowly in a low tone 
gathered around him, while the H 
houn Calthrop thundered his Te 
eulogies of the receptive Driggs. 

The delegates had sensed an 
situation by this time, and the sp 
had noticed the commotion on th 
“What is it?”’ each person asked h 
bor. ‘‘What’s up? Something’s hz 
What is it?” 

The men in the press sections ki 
more was stirring on the rostrum 1 
air stirred by the declamatory ( 
and the reporters crowded up to 
what it was. Delegates began moj 
ward, and soon the chairman wa 
center of an eager, curious, insist 
rapidly augmenting group, push 
way and another to get nearer to! 
and overwhelming him with questi 

“What is it? What is it?” ther 
cried, and presently the delegate: 
floor, massed at the front, took uf 
quiry, and the galleries buzzed witl 

‘““Wait a minute!” shouted | 
“‘Tt’s nothing important. Wait a 
Enderly’s coming. Wait until 
here.” 

Meantime the wondering Calh 
freshing himself with a glass © 
continued valiantly at his task. 
whom ” he shouted, but he’ 
heard two feet away. The hall was 
with excitement, and loud with ini 

Enderly, breathless, pushed |} 
through the crowd to Ingham. “ 
get a telegram from Norton?” 


‘Let me see it.” | 

Ingham handed Enderly the 
sheets. Enderly tried to read, 
pressing and curious people mal 
possible. He swung angrily 
with his cane. 

“Get back!”’ he shouted. “G 
from me!” and he cleared himself 
and stood in the center of it to! 
message. He read it twice, stan 
a statue. Then as the full imp 
dawned he said to Ingham: “ 
this come from?” 

“Norton, I suppose.” 

“Have you wired him to find 4 
authentic?” . 

“Yes.” ud 
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go out there and stop that talk- 
get a recess for two or three 


touched Calhoun on the shoul- 
hat perspiring orator brought his 
bout Driggs to an abrupt close. 
retended to hear a motion and 
‘a recess, and declared such re- 
ect for three hours. The dele- 
orters and spectators were in 


Ww. 
assed back and forth that Nor- 
ead, that he wouldn’t run, that 
hdrawn and indorsed Melander, 
iad been assassinated, that he 
‘e trade, that he had suffered an 
stroke, that every other con- 
visfortune had happened to him, 
ie wouldn’t be the candidate for 
these reasons. 
r and Pondevero had arrived 
were with Enderly. ‘‘Let’s get 
> and talk this over,” said En- 
“he national committee room is 
~ Come on—you, Henry, and 
ngham, and ” He picked a 
a from those around him and 
“Come on, you; to the national 
-room!”’ 
yught their way through the 
gathered in the room indicated, 
off a corridor outside the main 
1 hall. Two sergeants at arms 
it the door with instructions to 
one. 
, taking charge at once, said: 
thing we’ve got to do is to find 
er this is a fake or not. Billy 


” 


pe 
mp into that booth and get Nor- 
> long distance at Great Neck. 
‘ephone people that if they don’t 
eall through and get him in fif- 
ses I’ll see to it that they’re put 
ness.” 
ir,” said Johnston, and hurled 
,0 a telephone booth. 
hen,” said Enderly, ‘what is to 
If this wire is authentic we’ve 
‘one of two things—get a new 
or revise the platform. Don’t 
mee. What’s your idea, Henry?” 
‘to Hollister. 
ght get a new candidate,” Hol- 
id. “We might, I say, but it will 
»st impossible job, because a lot 
tes have gone home, and we 
bly go through all the motions 
traightened out before midnight 
0-morrow is Sunday. We don’t 
a session on Sunday because of 
as element, and by Monday it 
| that we would lose control, and 
llike Melander would get away 
i the other hand, if we revise the 
ve hold the man we have nomi- 


Stand for it!’’ shouted Enderly. 
minute, Cato,’’ said Hollister. 
in this, and we’ve got to find a 
t isn’t what you want to stand 
,at you’ve got to stand for. This 
sys that we must reconsider and 
latform or he won’t run on it. 
hat he wants us to put in. Any- 
t copy of that Constable plat- 


‘vy where there is one,” said 
iid he hurried out of the room. 

/2e’s gone,”’ Hollister continued, 
sider the material we have to 
41M case we decide on another 
Melander is impossible. Meech 
‘ith Thane and his outfit. We’ve 
\t what we think of Driggs by 
ithe vice-presidential selection. 


0 years’ preliminary work we 
with the people. Also, it makes 
Je for us to nominate anyone 
< progressive, because Norton 
~hat the issue and if we put up 
tive candidate on a conserva- 
™ we automatically organize a 
| eee ressives, because they will 
on the platform and will 
0 to Norton and nominate him 
convention. That will split the 
l! open, and make the success of 
tion party a certainty. We'd 
ting that way, and we may save 
$ from the wreck the other way. 
tI think.” 

lollister finished Johnston came 
ephone booth and called to 
e's on the wire!” 


THE SATURDAY 


Enderly went to the booth, jammed his 
bulk into it, put the receiver to his ear and 
shouted: ‘Hello! Hello! That you, Nor- 
Contes This is Enderly. . . . 
Enderly. . . Did you send Ingham 
a telegram declining to run unless we revise 


the platform? pee COUPGIC amet ee ee 
What for? . What for? . What 
is it? A joke? No? . Means 


what it says? Irrevocable? Do 
you know what you are doing? . . 


Wrecking the party. Don’t think 
so? I tell you you are. Wrecking 
the party absolutely. Sorry—ir- 


revocable? . . . You don’t mean 
that. . We can’t fix that plat- 
101m ee Lo Svanarchy, | tell you. 2 ° 


DOncuCniMenO) ween LUIS TC Ist oe. 
Withdraw it! Withdraw it, I beg of you—I 
order you! We’ll never stand for it. Give 
me authority to withdraw it. . . What? 
You won’t? It’s final?” 

Enderly lurched out of the booth. 

*“‘Tt’s true!” he gasped. ‘‘Norton hung 
up on me.” 

While Enderly was telephoning, Ingham 
returned with a copy of the Constable 
platform, and a telegram in reply to the one 
he had sent to Norton, which the telegraph 
company assured him came direct from 
Norton himself. 

““Here’s what he says to me,” Ingham 
said: ‘Telegram authentic and conditions 
imperative if I am to be the candidate.’”’ 

Hollister turned to Enderly, who had 
slumped down ina chair. ‘‘Now, Cato,’ he 
said, ‘‘there’s no use in howling about it. 
You got us into it, and nobody. else. You 
radicalized this man Norton, and said you 
could deradicalize him with a platform. 
Well, you can’t. He took you seriously, it 
seemed. Heispracticing whatyoupreached. 
In some ways it’s a whale of a joke on 
you—and us. It’s pretty hard to laugh at, 
but it’s a joke just the same. I’m for taking 
our medicine. I can’t see anything else 
to do.” 

There was a disposition to follow Hollis- 
ter. There seemed no other solution. The 
Constable platform was nauseating, but 
it wasn’t so bad as the prospect of a divided 
party and an utter defeat. Enderly stormed 
in protest. After two hours of examination 
of the Constable platform, the presentation 
of many futile schemes for revision and 
toning down, each of which was rejected 
by Hollister, who pointed out that Norton, 
having gone this far, would stand by his 
stipulation that the changes must be in the 
precise Constable language, it was decided 
to swallow the dose. 

““Where’s Constable?” asked Hollister. 

“Are you going to call him in here?” 
asked Enderly. ‘‘Why rub it in? If we’ve 
got to eat this crow let’s cook it ourselves. 
Fix up a substitute with his rotten stuff, 
move for a reconsideration of the vote on 
the platform, jam that through, and then 
adopt this. If it doesn’t suit, then I’m 
through. I’mthroughanyhow. Lord, think 
of me being flimflammed by a couple of 


.amateurs like Constable and Norton.” 


The revision of the platform was care- 
fully and rapidly prepared, in exact accord 
with the demands of Norton, while the 
convention, called to order by Ingham 
after the recess, went through the motions 
of nominating Driggs for vice president. 
The truth of the situation had become pub- 
lic, and the convention on the floor and in 
the galleries was excited almost to hysteria 
over the sensational news. All over the 
country afternoon newspapers bore great 
headlines “‘Norton Declines!’’ and the 
correspondents at the convention, gather- 
ing in, were sending reams and reams of 
copy over the wires for the Sunday morn- 
ing newspapers. : 

After Driggs had been declared the vice- 
presidential nominee, McHatton, who had 
sponsored the original platform, moved a 
reconsideration and Ingham piloted the 
motion through its preliminary stages and 
to its destination, which was the inclusion 
in the platform of the specified paragraphs 
from the Constable platform, and the ex- 
tirpation of all in conflict thereto. 

This was expeditiously done. Ingham 
skillfully stifled debate and ruled under 
the gavel. 

At eight o’clock the revised platform 
had been adopted, the concluding routine 
resolutions of a national convention had 
been passed, and adjournment without 
date was taken. 

Hollister put the outraged and still pro- 
testing Enderly in a cab and took him back 
to the hotel. Nothing was said in the cab. 
Indeed, there was nothing to say. The 
whole fabric they had built had been 
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thrown down, and instead of a quasi- 
progressive candidate running on an en- 
tirely conservative platform, they had an 
ardently progressive candidate on an even 
more ardently progressive platform. 

The two dour leaders pushed through the 
crowd to the elevator, paying no heed to 
the questions that came at them from all 
sides. 

Hollister barred the elevator door to all 
but Enderly with his great bulk, swung in 
himself, and said to the conductor, “‘Get 
upstairs quick. Seventh floor.” 

The elevator shot up and stopped at the 
seventh floor. As Enderly and Hollister 
stepped out they saw Constable sitting on 
a divan opposite the elevator doors. 

Constable rose, intent on getting his 
elevator, and shouted ‘‘Down!”’ The ele- 
vator had gone on. As he turned he was 
looking squarely at Enderly. 

“Why, how do you do, senator?” he 
said. “Pretty tired, I fancy. I congratu- 
late you on the extremely satisfactory out- 
come of the convention.” 

Constable was smiling and affable. En- 
derly glowered at him. “I suppose you 
knew all about this,” he said bitterly. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“How long has it been going on?” 

“About six months.” 

“Six months,” repeated Enderly. “You 
humiliate me. Is it as bad as that?’ 

Constable laughed a little at the ques- 
tion. Then assuming a most sympathetic 
manner he said: “‘Oh, not bad—good! You 
see, senator, it was all for your sake; to 
help you. Norton holds you in high es- 
teem as a progressive. You converted him. 
He sat at your feet and learned the first 
principles of the faith. When Norton dis- 
covered that you, his friend, guide and 
teacher, were not able to secure a platform 
from this convention that in any measure 
enunciated the creed you had taught him 
and that you must believe, he naturally 
went to your assistance. He took up the 
progressive cudgels for you. You failed in 
getting a progressive platform. He got 
one, and now you won’t have to stultify 
your progressivism by indorsing a con- 
servative platform. Norton fixed that for 
you. He is very fond of a 

“Take me to my room, Henry,’ broke 
in Enderly hoarsely. ‘‘Take me to my 
room before I kill him with my cane.” 


XXV 


LOOMY, defeated in victory, chained 

to progressivism by the harsh master 
they thought would be an obsequious serv- 
ant, the reactionary triumvirate, Enderly, 
Hollister and Pondevero, rode silent in the 
drawing-room of a train bound for Wash- 
ington. 

Hollister, although he had insisted on 
capitulation to Norton, knew precisely 
what the effect of that surrender on his 
sort of politics would be, and sat looking out 
of the window, chewing a cigar and seeing 
nothing but the triumphant Constable as 
he stood and laughed at them in the hotel. 
Enderly held an open book in his hands, 
but he was not reading. He was staring 
at the printed page, his mind busy with 
schemes for a way out. Pondevero was 
shrunk motionless into a seat corner, his 
eyes closed. 

After a time Pondevero leaned forward 
and tapped Hollister on theknee. “‘ Henry,” 
he said, “‘what is that you used to recite 
about the Johnstown Flood?”’ 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Pon—what do 
you want to know abott that foolishness 
for? Forget it!” 

“No, Henry, it isn’t foolishness. What 
was it?” 

“T don’t know, Pon. I don’t know. For- 
get it, I tell you.” 

Hollister threw his cigar away, but im- 
mediately took another from his pocket, 
thrust that into his mouth and bit sav- 
agely atit. Enderly, with a quick inquiring 
glanee at Pondevero, returned to the un- 
seeing scrutiny of his book. 

Presently Pondevero rose and_ stood 
swaying with the train between the seats 
and the couch. ' “I’ve got it!” he called. 
“Listen!” 

He drew as much breath as he could 
into his narrow chest, raised his wispy 
voice to its highest pitch, and as his won- 
dering associates turned to hear him he 
declaimed, ‘‘Who rides? Who rides? Ewen 
Norton! Ewen Norton!” 

He stopped for another breath, and with 
his utmost effort shrilled, ‘‘ And as he rides 
we cry, ‘My God, the dam has bust!’”’ 


(THE END) 
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Slow every Girl 


can be at her best 


“My dear, I want to talk to you about 
something that I think every girl ought 
to know. 

“You know how much a girl’s dainti- 
ness and charm have to do with her suc- 
cess and happiness in business and social 
life. She can’t afford to let the least thing 
mar that sweet daintiness. 

“She may be beautifully gowned; she 
may take infinite pains with her lingerie, 
her hair, her hands and the other little 
touches that mean so much. 

“But—this is what I want to talk to 
you particularly about — 

“All this daintiness is completely ruined 
by the odor of perspiration and the other 
body odors to which people are subject. 

“Perspiration is nature’s way of carry- 
ing off the poisons generated by the sys- 
tem. And, of course, no one wants to 
check this wholesome process. 

“But that is no reason why people 
should be bothered by the odor of per- 


spiration. 


**Mum’’ is the word 


“Every morning I apply a little ‘Mum’ 
and enjoy the comfortable assurance that 
I shall be free from all body odors for the 
rest of the day and evening. I can go te 
a dance, theatre, any place where it is 
crowded and warm, and know that I am 
going to be entirely free from this em- 
barrassment. 

“No, ‘Mum’ does not check perspira- 
tion or other body functions. It just 
takes the odors away. And there is 
nothing that can irritate the skin or harm 
the daintiest gown. 

“So that’s why I say to you most ear- 
nestly ‘Mum’ is the word.” 


This wise woman might have gone 
further and told her young friend about 
another thing that has a great deal to do 
with a woman’s daintiness and charm. 
There is a lovely talcum powder which 
has the great advantage that its rich ex- 
otic perfume lasts all day and evening. It 
is being used a great deal in place of per- 
fume—it is so dainty and refined besides 
being cool and comfortable. “Amoray”’ 
is its name. 

Get these helpful friends at your drug- 
or department-store: 

“Mum”’—for all body odors—25 cents. 

“Amoray’—“ Powder Perfume”—35 
cents. 

Or send us the price and we'll mail them 
postpaid. a & beh 


George B. Evans 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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FYRAC 


Spark PLUGS 


One INCH firing surface is PATENTED 


SON 


firing surface 


In Canada 
$1.25 


If your dealer 
can’t supply 
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onstrated 


2 TO your dealer—touch the 
button of this FYRAC demon- 
strator—show yourself what one 
INCH firing surface means. The 
instant your finger presses the but- 
ton, FYRAC’S one INCH firing 
surface leaps into life. Its multi- 
spark dances from a dozen points 
on the stout center electrode. 


Now picture your car on a hill— 
poor gas in your tank. The single 
spark of the ordinary plug some- 
times fails to ignite all of the in- 
completely vaporized fuel—some- 
times fails to ignite any of it. The 
explosion is thus weakened or 
‘‘missed’”’ entirely. 


FYRAC makes that impossible. 
One INCH firing surface insures a 
volley of sparks. These ignite the 
fuel vapor in many points at once. 
Explosion is complete. Power is 
multiplied. 


Let your dealer explain why 
a FYRAC in every cylinder 
will give your car a smoother, 
-Sweeter-running motor. 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 
Canadian Address: 


CAMPBELL AGENCIES, 23 Richmond Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 
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AIN APARTMENT HOUSE 
TAMOLOGY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of the Parmalees can see the point of this 
thing of paying high prices for unobtrusive 
garments. What they are after, Mr. Par- 
malee says, is their money’s worth. As is 
only just. 

Mrs. Parmalee and her friends dress with 
a soothing uniformity. They all hold the 
same ideas about style; really you’d sel- 
dom find a more congenial group in every 
way. All the girls, including Mrs. Parma- 
lee, are fundamentally large and are in- 
creasing in weight almost daily. They are 
always going to start dieting next Monday. 

In general style and get-up the girls 
resemble a group of very clever female 
impersonators. They run to rather larger 
and more densely plumed hats than the 
fashion absolutely insists upon,.and they 
don’t go in for any of your dull depressing 
colors. Always heavily jeweled, they have 
an adroit way of mingling an occasional 
imitation bracelet or necklace with the 
genuine articles, happily confident that the 
public will be fooled. In the warm weather 
their dresses are of transparent material 
about the arms and shoulders, showing 
provocative glimpses of very pink ribbons 
and of lace that you could hardly tell from 
the real. 

There is a great deal of hearty gayety at 
the afternoon meetings of the crowd. You 
couldn’t ask to see people among whom it 
is easier to get a laugh. Any popular line, 
such as ‘‘ You don’t know the half of it,”’ 
or ‘‘You’d be surprised,”’ is a sure-fire hit, 
no matter in what connection it is used. 
You might think that these jests would lose 
a little of their freshness after months of 
repetition, but you were never so wrong in 
your life. They never fail to go over big. 

After a couple of hours of crackling 
repartee and whole-hearted drinking the 
Parmalees and their crowd set out for 
dinner. They dine at a downtown res- 
taurant, if they plan going en masse to the 
theater afterwards. Otherwise they group 
themselves in their cars—most of the 
motors, like Mr. Parmalee’s, are perquisites 
of being in the automobile game—and 
drive to some favorite road house, where 
they not only dine but get in some really 
constructive drinking during the evening. 
Mr. Parmalee is the life and soul of these 
parties. It is, his friends often say, as good 
as a show to hear him kid the waiter. 


Guess-What:it-Cost Sports 


Dancing occurs sporadically after dinner, 
but most of the time is devoted to 
badinage. There is much good-natured 
banter, impossible to take in bad part, 
about the attentions paid by various of the 
husbands to the wives of various of the 
other husbands. 


Often the conversation takes a serious’ 


turn among the men, as they tell about how 
much they had to pay for the last case of it. 
Stories are related of the staggering prices 
exacted for highballs at some restaurant 
where they will still listen to reason; and 
someone is sure to tell about the dinner he 
gave the night before, giving the menu in 
full detail, and as a climax calling upon his 
audience to guess what the grand total of 
the check was. These anecdotes are told 
with the pride that other sportsmen exhibit 
in telling about the size of the fish they 
caught. 

The ladies spend what could be figured 
up to be the greater part of the evening in 
going out to the dressing room to keep 
their color schemes up to the mark. 

In the warmer months the Parmalees 
make no radical change in their way of 
living. But though they do not go away 
for any long vacation they get a welcome 
glimpse of Nature by motoring to Long 
Beach for dinner three or four times a week 
with the rest of their crowd. They also 
manage to get a lot of wholesome country 
air and a refreshing eyeful of green grass 
down at the Belmont Park track. 

What with all this talk of hard times and 
tight money wherever you go, it is cheering 
to see the Parmalees, who seem always to 
have it to spend. In his homy little chats 
with his wife Mr. Parmalee often gets 
quite worked up over where the money to 
meet their expenses is coming from; but 
he never lets it trouble him in his social life. 
Mr. Parmalee is a great advocate of being 
a good fellow when you have it. After all, 


as he has it figured out, the last 
can cut down are on theater t 
restaurant checks and liquor. 

It is also pleasant, in these day 
and restlessness, to think of the 
going right along, never so muc 
ing of wanting anything di 
wouldn’t want to be the one t 
there is never just a dash of h 
between certain members of the 
Parmalees never claimed to be 
than human. But such little di 
may spring up from time to tim 
dissolved in alcohol, and the | 
right on again, as usual. 

After all, it takes Mr. Parn 
that wit of his, to sum up t 
existence in one clear-cut phras 
that it is a great life if you don’t 


The Second Floor WV 


HE minute you step into her 

you realize that Mrs. Prowse 
of fine sensibilities. They stick 
might say, all over the place. | 
traces of them in the handme 
dripping artistically over the ] 
candlesticks; in the single perfe 
standing upright in a roomy be 
polychrome bust of Dante on th 
taken, by many visitors, to be a 
William Gibbs McAdoo; most ¢ 
books left all about, so that M 
no matter where she is sitting, 
have one at hand, to lose hersel 
are, mainly, collections of verse 
and under control, for Mrs. F 
regular glutton for poetry. She 
repeat snatches of it at almost 
There are heavier volumes, t 
there are greater depths to M 
Henry Adams, Conan Doyle i 
manner, Blasco Ibanez, Clare 
all the boys and girls are represe 

Mrs. Prowse has not quite m 
mind as to whether it is more | 
have her books look well-thum 
and bright, though she rather 
the latter as being more deco 
less tiring. Most of the volume 
in red, which is, as Mrs. Prowse 
it, rather amusing with her ¢ 
tains. If you were to pick up 
random and go systematically 
you would find that, oddly ene 
of the pages, along after the 1 
uncut. But Mrs. Prowse’s gué 
apt to go through her books, an 
is, as I was saying only a n 
great. 

It is not only literature 
Prowse patronizes. Beauty in 
gets a big hand from her. She 
too, in places where you or I w 
think of looking. The delicate 
spoiled peach, the calm gray of é 
the sidewalk—such things never 

Perhaps it is because she is 
directing attention to things 
otherwise miss that Mrs. Prowse 
the idea and coaxes you to n 
beauties which you couldn’t 
avoid. She is always putting 
word for the sunset or the sky 01 
never letting slip an opportunit 
a little press work for Nature. 

She feels such things conside 
than most people. Sometimes, | 
appreciation of the beautiful 
short of knocking her for what 
ically called a goal. In the1 
friendly conversation, or perha 
is her turn to bid in a bridge § 
Prowse will suddenly be rende1 
less, and lean tensely forwa 
hungrily out the window at a 
or a wind-tossed cloud. She } 
bad time in pulling herself ti 
these occasions. She must 
ceptibly, look dazedly around 
and press her hand against her 
moment before she can retu 
commonplace. 

It is a blow to Mrs. Prowse a! 
band that there has never been! 
Prowse refers to as the patter ¢ 
about the house. But she man 
a bit of comfort out of the situ 
no children to tie her down she 
all the worth-while things that | 
Look, for example, at what shea 
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Looks like a phonograph 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


New and radically 
different principles of 
heating for small houses 
and bungalons~ with or 
without basements 


hia 


’ PATENTS PENDING 
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t the Furnace 
the Parlor ! 


—heats 3 to 6 connecting rooms! 


months ago we announced this 
yway of heating—apipelessfur- 
phonograph design, affording 
healthful heating at low cost. 


thousands have responded. 
ym Maine to California, this 
winter, small-home owners 
joy the comfort of pipeless 
ir heating. 


What it is 


name is the Estate Heatrola. 
embodies entirely mew princi- 
heating and design, plus the 
ze and experience of the great 
stove Company, an institution 
more than 75 years for the 
ce of its stoves and heaters. 


tifully enameled in. rich ma- 
to harmonize with the finest 
tmishings, the Heatrola looks 
expensive type of phonograph. 
ish is a vitreous enamel, which 
dcally everlasting. You can 


rub it and dust it with a cloth, just as 
you do your furniture. : 
Yet the Heatrola is a furnace—a reat 
furnace, practical and efficient, that 
keeps the whole house warm. Adapt- 
able also to stores, offices, halls, etc. 
No iron to black. No nickel to polish. 


Heats 3 to 6 connecting 

rooms ! 

—heats them better than an ordi- 
nary stove heats one! 

The Heatrola circulates great vol- 
umes of warm, moist air. And this, 
as any doctor will tell you, is the 
secret of healthful heating. 

Air is taken from the room through 
registers on the sides of the Heatrola; 
then heated and sterilized, MOIS- 
TENED and circulated through reg- 
isters at the top—just like a larger 
pipeless furnace. 


Holds fire 50 hours 


Burn hard coal or soft, lignite or 
slack—the Heatrola holds fire 50 hours 


on one charge of any kind of coal and 
requires no more fuel than an old-time 
heating stove. Thus furnace comfort 
at stove cost is accomplished. 


- See the Heatrola at your dealer’s 
immediately, if you wish to be sure of 
having one this winter. Order now 
for delivery this fall. That’s the only 
way to be safe. The demand will far 
exceed the supply. 


Mail coupon for free book 


You'll enjoy reading about this new 
way of heating. The book explains 
it fully. 


Dealers—Write or Wire 


The Estate Heatrola is without compe- 
tition. Old-time heating stoves will be dis- 
carded for this new way. Present Estate 
dealers will get the preference, but deal- 
ers everywhere are invited to communicate 
with us at once. 


Giblale™ 


HEATROLA 


The Parlor Pipeless Furnace 


By Tue Estate Stove Company, Hamitton, Onro—Buitpvers Since 1845 OF 
7AMOUS Estates. A Stove, Furnace Anvd RANGE For EvERY REQUIREMENT 
- Cooxine ACN DELLE ATEN GE Wit Hs GOAL. WOOD, GAs AND 


FLECTRICITY 


For Larger Homes 


&slale 


SINGLE REGISTER 


WARM AIR HEATING SYSTEM 


The ‘‘big brother” of the Heatrola, 
famous for its wonderful heating ca- 
pacity. Sold under absolute guarantee 
to maintain an average room tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees at zero. One register 
does the work. The advanced type 
furnace. For information 


““pipeless”’ 
check coupon below. 


NOTE: If you find it inconvenient to call at 
a dealer’s to see the Heatrola, send us 10c in 
stamps for a miniature model in cut-out form. 


FREE Book 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO. (63) Mfqjl This 


* Hamilton, Ohio 
Send me FREE information regarding heat- 


ing system checked below. 
(Check one or both.) 


(_] Estate Single 
_ Register Heater 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City and State 


mom 0s ms mG Os SO ev coe 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 839 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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2Y DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to jew- 
elers. However, a large business is done direct by 
mail with customers at importing prices! Here 
are several diamond offers—direct to you by 
mail — which clearly. demonstrate our position, to 
name prices on diamonds.that should 

surely interest any present or pro- 4 

spective diamond purchaser. f 


1 carat, $145.00 


This one carat diamond is of 7 = y 

good brilliancy. Mounted in ies’Diamon 

Tiffany style 14K. solid gold ore a *$50.00 
setting. Order this diamond, Perfectly nay, Blane 


take it to any expert, make 
any comparisons you wish— 
if you are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble, 


oO ice d tt 
voted Ma ee 140-00) 


white diamond of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy 
set in 18K solid white 
gold ring—exqui- 
sitely hand carved 
and pierced. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
Vy carat, $31.00 2 carat, $73.00 2 carats, $290.00 
¥e carat, 50.00 1! carats, 217.00 3 carats, 435.00 


We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 
or newspaper in Boston 


if desired, rings will be sent to 
any bank you may name with 
privilege of examination, Our 
diamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with 
every purchase, 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS ta 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
**HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds, This 
book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and quali- 
ties of a Million Dol- 
lars’ worth of Dia- [| 
monds, is considered 
an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


BIG step forward 

in automotive con- 
struction is the elimina- 
tionof engine vibration. 
The riders benefit by 
this improvement. 


“How to choose an auto” is 


Trade Mark yours for the asking. 


Registered 

VIBRATION SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Harrison Building ' 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


DO YOU KNOW A SALESMAN? 
SHOW HIM THIS! 


One of the largest manufacturers of paints for plant 
maintenance and upkeep has an unusual opportunity 
for several capable salesmen to sell its products. Ex- 
perience in selling paints or other products to industrial 
plants preferred, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
These positions offer ‘‘a-larger-than-average”’ income, 
an unusually big future and a life-long connection. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
== Models for All Needs ; 


The COLSON Co. De 77 


1116 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 


DATENTS, guste book's BLANK.’ Send 


model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


a 


WRITE for free illustrated 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

during the past winter alone. She heard 
several lectures by visiting poets; went 
to two New Thought meetings; had her 
horoscope read and learned that her name 
should have been Valda; attended the 
annual luncheon of a club devoted to 
translating Browning into English; went 
to tea in Greenwich Village three times; 
took a lesson in lampshade making; heard 
a debate on whether or not a woman should 
take her husband’s name, and what of it; 
and had her hair permanently waved. 

But at that, Mrs. Prowse does not feel 
that her time is fully occupied. What she 
would really like, she admits, is to work, 
and work hard. And there are several jobs 
for which she is:forced to confess that she 
is just as well fitted as the next one. 

She would consider, for instance, giving 
readings from the modern poets or doing 
selections from Maeterlinck to a soft 
accompaniment on the piano. She has 
thought, and pretty seriously, too, of the 
stage, which, she can’t help feeling, she 
could do much to raise from its present 
commercialism. It is really just a matter 
of ethics that keeps her from rushing right 
out and going to work at one of these posi- 
tions. She doesn’t feel that it would be 
quite fair for her to take the job away from 
someone who might be in real need of the 
money. 

You wouldn’t want to say right out that 
Mr. Prowse is not in sympathy with his 
wife’s ideas, but then again you would 
scarcely be justified in saying that he 
cheered her on. Mr. Prowse is apt to let 
things take their course, and not do any 
worrying about them. 

He is fond of his business, golf, the 
Yankees, meat cooked rather rare, musical 
comedies and his friends. Mrs. Prowse 
accompanies him to the theater, and often 
tells his friends that they must come up 
sometime soon. But there is about her at 
these times an air of gentle martyrdom. 
You’d almost think you could hear the 
roar of the waiting lions, she does it so 
realistically. 

Mr. Prowse’s policy of going about just 
as cheerfully as if his wife had no sensi- 
bilities whatever is a uniquely annoying one 
to her. Some of her most effective moods 
are absolutely frittered away on him. 
Mrs. Prowse has feelings which are almost 
always being severely injured; you run a 
chance of stepping on them if you come 
within ten feet of her. She is too deli- 
cately strung to come bluntly out and say 
what has hurt her. She seeks refuge in a 
brooding silence, and you must guess what 
it is all about. 


Misunderstood but Faithful 


Mr. Prowse is particularly bad at the 
game. He never seems to realize that any- 
thing is wrong. Sometimes she even has to 
call attention to her mental suffering and 
its cause. Even then he cannot be drawn 
into a really satisfactory battle. And it is, 
you will agree, practically impossible to 
work up any dramatic interest in married 
life when one of the principals won’t take 
part in the big scenes. 

It is little wonder that Mrs. Prowse, 
though never actually saying that her 
marriage is anything but happy, sometimes 
intimates that she is not always under- 
stood. 

She.has always been somewhat taken 
with the idea of having an assortment of 
tame young men about her—nothing really 
out of the way, of course, just have them 
come to tea, and take her to picture gal- 
leries, and send flowers, and maybe write 
verses, which she could drop where her 
husband would find them. She has even 
gone so far, in the privacy of her room, as 
to invent a rather nice little scene, in which 
she mapped out what she would say to 
some smitten young tea-hound should he 
become too serious. It is a credit to Mrs. 
Prowse to report that her answer was to the 
effect that she could never forget the vows 
she made to Mr. Prowse at the altar. 

In all the books, as it is useless to tell 
you, it is no trouble at all for a married 
woman to gather a flock of attentive young 
men about her. But Mrs. Prowse has found 
it rather rough going. The young men 
don’t seem to fall in with the idea. There 
was, it is true, a young man she met at a 
tea who was interested in interior decora- 
tion. In answer to her invitation he did 
call one afternoon—it was just by luck that 
she was wearing her beaded Georgette 
crépe—and told her all about how she 
ought to live with purples. But when he 
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found out that she really didn’t feel they 
could have the living room done over for 
another year anyway he faded gently out 
of her life. 

And that, as a matter of fact, was about 
as far as Mrs. Prowse ever got along those 
lines. 

As is no more than you would expect, 
Mrs. Prowse admits but few to her circle 
of intimates. She is constantly being dis- 
appointed in people, finding out that they 
have no depths. Perhaps the sharpest 
blow, though one frequently experienced, is 
in having people whom she had accepted 
as kindred spirits turn out to be clever on 
the surface, but with no soul when you 
came right down to it. Mrs. Prowse often 
says that somehow she can never bring 
herself to be intimate with people who are 
only clever. 

And that really works out awfully well, 
for it makes it mutual. 


The Third Floor East 


OU couldn’t find, if you were to take 

the thing really to heart and make a 
search of the city, a woman who works 
harder, day in and day out, than Mrs. 
Amy. She says so herself. 

In the first place there are the two young 
Amys to occupy her attention. Everyone 
in the building is conscious of the presence 
of the two young Amys, but the Parmalees, 
in the apartment below, are most keenly 
aware of it. 

It is in the fresh morning, when the 
Parmalees are striving to fulfill a normal 
desire for sleep, that the young Amys seem 
particularly near. The Amy children are 
early risers, and they have none of that 
morning languor from which office workers 
are so apt to suffer. Mrs. Parmalee, whose 
bedroom is directly beneath theirs, has 
often said that she would be the last one 
to feel any surprise if at any moment they 
were to come right on through. 

Of course there is a resident nurse who 
looks after the little ones, but Mrs. Amy 
seems to find little or no relief in this. 
The nurse watches over them all day, and 
sleeps in the bed between their cribs at 
night, but, as Mrs. Amy says, she cannot 
worry over them as a mother would. 

It is in worrying that Mrs. Amy accom- 
plishes some of her most strenuous work. 
She confesses that there is scarcely a min- 
ute when her mind is at rest. Her worries 
even cut in on her nights, and she describes 
graphically how, tossing from side to side, 
she hears the clock strike twelve, half past 
twelve, one, half past one—sometimes it 
goes on that way up to three. 

The past months have been especially 
trying to her, for the older Amy child has 
lately started school. He attends the 
public school around the corner, where his 
mother cannot help but feel that his time 
is devoted less to acquiring education than 
to running a splendid chance of contracting 
diseases and bringing them home, to share 
with his sister. During his first term Mrs. 
Amy has at different times detected in him 
symptoms of mumps, measles, chicken pox, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and infantile 
paralysis. It is true that none of these ever 
developed, but that’s not the point. The 
thing is that his mother was just as much 
worried as if he had had record cases of 
them all. 

Then there are her household cares to 
prey upon her. Annie, a visiting maid, 
arrives before breakfast and stays till after 
dinner, but Mrs. Amy frequently sighs that 
she is far from satisfactory. Twice, now, 
her gravy has been distinctly lumpy, and 
just the other day she omitted to address 
Mrs. Amy as “‘ma’am”’ in answering her. 
There may be those who can throw off such 
things, but Mrs. Amy takes them hard. 
Only the fact that she worries so over the 
prospect of not being able to get another 
maid prevents her from marching right out 
into the kitchen and formally presenting 
Annie with the air. 

It seems as if there were some great con- 
spiracy to prevent things’ breaking right 
for Mrs. Amy. Misfortunes pile up all 
through the day, so that by evening she 
has a long hard-luck story with which to 
greet Mr. Amy. 

All through dinner she beguiles him with 
a recital of what she has had to endure that 
day—how the milkman didn’t come and 
she was forced to send out to the grocer’s; 
how she hurried to answer the telephone at 
great personal inconvenience, only to find 
it was someone for Annie; how the butcher 
had no veal cutlets; how the man didn’t 
fix the pantry sink; how Junior refused to 
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take his cereal; how the druggist 
to send the soap she ordered; he 
you get the idea. There is always 
material for her to continue her s 
through dinner and carry it over 
time with scarcely a repetition. 

Mr. Amy would be glad to do’ 
could to lighten her burdens, bi 
Amy, though she all but hints in | 
versation that many of her troub 
be laid at her husband’s door, refus 
him crash in on her sphere. 

He has a confessed longing, for i 
to take the children out on the 
Sundays off. But Mrs. Amy canni 
duced to see it. Her feeling is 
would be just as apt as not to ta 
in a street car, or to the zoo, whi 
would get themselves simply cove! 
germs. As she says, she would y 
while they were gone that she w 
virtually no good by the time t 
back. 

Mr. Amy often seeks to persuade 
to join him in an evening’s revelr 
movies or the theater, but she seld 
sents. Her mind cannot come dow 
pleasures before her when it is all t 
with what might be going on at | 
that very minute. The house mig 
up, the children might run tempe 
a sudden rain might come up and § 
bedroom curtains; anything is ] 
happen while she is away. So you 
how much there is on her side w 
tells Mr. Amy that she feels safer < 

Occasionally the Amys have 
friends in to dinner. Mrs. Amy 
at these functions with one of her 
monologues on the things that ha 
wrong in her household during t 
alone. They would entertain ofte 
what with the uncertainty of 
gravy and the vagaries of the trade 
the mental strain is too great for Mi 

Mr. Amy often has to take a mar 
dinner, in the way of business. |] 
to bring his business acquaintances 
with him at home, but it got ¢ 
Amy’s nerves to that degree that 
to put a stop to the practice. 

She said it just bored ther to ¢ 
have to sit there and listen to th 
about nothing but their business. 


The Third Floor West 


HAT is really the keynote 

Tippetts’ living room is the co] 
Social Register lying temptingly | 
the table. It is as if Mrs. Tipp 
been absorbed in it, and had or 
herself from its fascinating pages | 
to welcome you. 

It is almost impossible for you | 
look the volume, but if you har 
Mrs, Tippett will help you out by ] 
to it with an apologetic little lau; 
one knows better than she, she sa 
its orange-and-black binding is al 
touch with the color scheme of th 
but, you see, she uses it for a te 
book and she is simply lost wit 
Just what Mrs. Tippett does wl 
wants to look up the telephone nu 
her laundress or her grocer is not ex 
And few people have the strengt 
into the subject unassisted. 

Some day when you happen to_ 
ing the Social Register and come 
T’s, you will find that Mr. and 
pett’s names are not there. Natur 
will take this for a printer’s error. 
is only too intentional. The Tip 
not yet appear in the register, tho 
have every hope of eventually ma 


about using the Social Register a! 
phone book has sunk in, she will } 
laugh off her apartment. She says ¢ 
the greatest joke, their living way! 
in this funny old house that has bet 
over into flats. You have no idea) 


Whimsically Mrs. Tippett ad 
what with so many social leadersh 
down to Greenwich Village and ov! 
East River, it seems to her that t]! 
thing to do nowadays is to live in bs 
out-of-the-way place you can find) 

Mr. Tippett will enlarge on the ! 
you, if you stay until he comes hoe 
business. Mr. Tippett solicits ad! 
for one of the excessively doggy m# 
There is not much in it, but it gé 
an opportunity to come in cont! 
some awfully nice people. He willl 
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ct corkers about living so far 
it he goes to work by the Albany 
e may even refer to his place of 
s Canada for you. 

; out his wife’s statements as to 
s’ amusement at the apartment; 
. gather from the chat that the 
s*hief reason for occupying the 
ie good laugh it affords their 


petts are exceedingly well con- 
you will learn just as soon as 
chance to tell you. Mr. Tip- 
cousin is not only included in 
Register but has been referred 
ciety weeklies—oh, not a breath 
of course !—and often figures in 
ig papers under the head of 
iose present were.’’ The Tip- 
leeply devoted to her. She is 
ent from their conversation, If 
eir calls are more regular than 
3. When she is away they carry 
about and read them aloud to 
1oment’s notice. Way back in 
*they start planning her Christ- 


te 

petts are kept busy the year 
netimes Mrs. Tippett says wist- 
ilmost wishes they were not 
ich in demand. Almost every 
3 to keep an appointment with 
, to have tea at one of the more 
otels. She keeps a sharp look- 
smart people that may be hang- 
, so that at dinner she can 
* tell her husband whom they 
ind what they had on. 

t fun to be out with Mrs. Tip- 
zan tell you who everybody is, 
originated, whom they married, 
incomes are, and what is going 
about them. From a close fol- 
t society papers she really feels 
iows intimately all those who 
neir columns. She goes right 
the idea, and speaks of them by 
nes under which they appear in 


She often arrives rather 
r tea engagements, and so, not 
\0 waste time, she dashes off a 
on the hotel stationery while 


‘ett—it may be from three years 
yeilation—has got from her this 


mee at odd times. 
in he drops in at some club, as 
a member, he frequently finds 
ites to sit down at a desk and 
a letter on the convenient 


vetts have many obligations to 
iy are so fond of Mr. Tippett’s 
| they try never to disappoint 
the invites them to anything. 
ii they must spend two or three 
‘t her country place, dine with 
‘times during the winter, and 
‘a tickets once or even oftener. 
y be amazed at the supply of 
conversation that the Tippetts 
\ of any of these events. 
sl this, they usually manage to 
Mel two of the large charity 
ivhich tickets may be purchased 
‘nominal sum, and they always 
' n one session at the horse show. 
é; season has been particularly 
r Mrs. Tippett. Twice her 
I aid has been accepted by a 
met at Mr. Tippett’s cousin’s 
r she has helped arrange the 
; rummage sales. In short, 
‘coming along nicely with the 
(hey have every reason to be 
vh their life. 
temarkably like Mr. Tippett’s 
‘that, though there is not much 
igs them in contact with some 
i) people. 
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‘as a time when Mrs. Huff kept 
‘Carriage and lived in a three- 
with a conservatory between 
00m and the pantry. I don’t 
jm violating any confidence in 
this, because Mrs. Huff would 
one to say so. 

‘as some time ago, when Mrs. 
Waiter Emma was still in school— 
*chool, Mrs. Huff is careful to 
“one good look at Mrs. Huff’s 
'/nma will convince you that her 
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schooldays must have been indeed some 
time ago. 

Shortly before Mr. Huff did what his 
widow refers to as passed on, the fortune 
began to meet with reverses, due mainly 
to Mr. Huff’s conviction that he could put 
Wall Street in its place during his spare 
time. Mrs. Huff clung as long as possible 
to her own carriage and the three-story 
house with the conservatory, but she had 
eventually to let them go, in the order 
named. For a good many years, now, she 
has been settled in this apartment, in the 
midst of as much of her palmy-days furni- 
ture as could be wedged into the place. 

But to Mrs. Huff those good old days are 
as yesterday. They areas fresh in her mind 
and her conversation. She can—does, 
even—go on for hours about how often 
they had to have the palms in the con- 
servatory replaced, and how much they 
paid for the fountain, which represented a 
little girl and boy holding a pink iron um- 
brella over themselves—she can see it now. 
From there she drifts into reminiscences of 
all the trouble they had with drunken 
coachmen before they got their old Thomas, 
who was with them twelve years. 

Mrs. Huff and her daughter live the calm 
and ladylike life befitting former conserva- 
tory owners. They are attended by one 
maid, Hannah by name, who was once 
Emma’s nurse. She does the housework, 
washing, marketing and cooking; arranges 
Mrs. Hufi’s hair and corsets; remodels the 
ladies’ clothes in the general direction of 
the styles; and is with difficulty persuaded 
to accept her wages each month—the same 
wages—which is rather a pretty touch of 
sentiment—as she was getting when she 
first entered Mrs. Huff’s employ. As Mrs. 
Huff says, Hannah is really quite a help to 
them. 

Mrs. Huff relies chiefly for her diversion 
on the funerals of her many acquaintances 
and connections. She reads the obituary 
column each morning in much the same 
spirit that other people look over the What 
is Going on To-day section. Occasionally 
if the day is fine and there is no really im- 
portant funeral on hand she takes a little 
jaunt out to a favorite cemetery and visits 
various friends there. 

Her minor amusements include calls on 
many sick and a few healthy acquaintances, 
and an occasional card party. Her stories 
of how often they had to change the palms 
and how much they paid for the fountain 
are the features of these affairs. 

Miss Emma Huff suffers slightly from 
hallucinations; no, suffers is hardly the 
word. She manages to get quite a good 
time out of them. 

She is under the impression that she is 
the desired of every man with whom she 
comes in contact. She is always arriving 
home fluttering from her adventure with 
the overzealous clerk in the shoe shop, or 
the bus driver who was too careful about 
helping her alight, or the floorwalker who 
almost insisted on taking her arm to direct 
her to the notions. Miss Huff never dares 
stay late at a friend’s house, for fear some 
man may spring from the shadows and 
abduct her on the way home. 

Between adventures Miss Huff does a 
good deal of embroidery. If there were ever 
a contest in putting cross-stitch baskets on 
guest towels she would be entered scratch. 
Also, she is a mean hand at copying maga- 
zine covers in water colors. Last year she 
made all her own Christmas cards, and if 
all goes well she plans doing it again next 
Christmas. 

Once or twice it has been suggested by 
relatives or overintimate friends that it 
might be rather nice for Miss Huff to com- 
mercialize her talents. Or, if her feeling for 
art would not allow that, she might find 
some light and ladyliké employment—just 
to pass the time, is always hastily added. 

Mrs. Huff awards these advisers what, 
in anybody else, would be a dirty look. 
She does not waste words to reply to any 
suggestion that a daughter of hers should 
enter the business world. For Mrs. Huff 
can never forget that she once kept her own 
carriage and lived in a three-story house 
with a conservatory between the dining 
room and the pantry. 


The Top Floor West 


HERE are, of course, a Mr. and a Mrs. 

Plank, but they sink indistinguishably 
into the background. Mrs. Plank may be 
roughly summarized as a woman who 
always knows what you ought to do for 
that indigestion, while Mr. Plank is con- 
tinually going into a new business where 
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“none of us is going to get much money at | 
’ 


first.’ 

The real life of the Plank party is 

Arlette—Mrs. Plank let herself go, for the 
only time in her life, in the choosing of her 
daughter’s name. ; 
_ Arlette is, at the present writing, crowd- 
ing nineteen summers, and she looks every 
day of it. As for her mode of living, just 
ask anybody in the apartment house. 

Arlette stopped school three years ago 
by her own request. She had no difficulty 
in convincing her mother that she had 
enough education to get along with any- 
where. Mrs. Plank is a firm believer in the 
theory that, unless she is going to teach, 
there is no earthly use of a girl’s wasting 
her time in going all through high school. 
Men, says Mrs. Plank—and she has been 
married twenty-one years, so who could be 
a better judge?—do not select as their 
wives these women who are all full of edu- 
cation. So for the past three years 
Arlette’s intellectual decks have been 
cleared for matrimony. 

But Arlette has not yet given a thought 


.to settling down into marriage. There was 


a short season when she thought rather 
seriously of taking up a screen career, after 
someone had exclaimed over the startling 
likeness between her and Louise Lovely. 
But so far she has taken it out in doing her 
hair in the accepted movie-star manner, to 
look as if it had been arranged with an 
egg-beater. 

Most of Arlette’s time is spent in dash- 
ing about in motors driven by young men 
of her acquaintance. The cars were 
originally designed to accommodate two 
people, but they rarely travel without 
seven or eight on board. These motors, 
starting out from or drawing up to the 
apartment house, with their precious loads 
of human freight, are one of the big spec- 
tacles of the block. 


The Skids for Eddie 


It is remarkable how without the services 
of a secretary Arlette prevents her dates 
from becoming mixed. She deftly avoids 
any embarrassing overlapping of suitors. 
Her suitors would, if placed end to end, 
reach halfway up to the Woolworth Tower 
and halfway back. 

They are all along much the same de- 
sign—slim, not too tall, with hair shining 
like linoleum. They dress in suits which, 
though obviously new, have the appear- 
ance of being just outgrown, with half 
belts, and lapels visible from the back. 

The average duration of Arlette’s suitors 
is five weeks. At the end of that time she 
hands the favored one a spray of dewy 
raspberries and passes on to the next in 
line. 

The present incumbent, Eddie to his 
friends, has lasted rather longer than usual. 
His greatest asset is the fact that he is 
awiully dry. He has a way of saying 
“absotively”’ and “posolutely’’ that nearly 
splits Arlette’s sides. When he is intro- 
duced he says, with a perfectly straight 
face, ‘“You’re pleased to meet me,’ and 
Arlette can hardly contain herself. He 
interpolates a lot of Ed Wynn’s stuff into 
the conversation, and Arlette thinks it is 
just as good as the original, if not better. 

Then, too, he knows a perfectly swell 
step. You take three to the right, then 
three to the left, then toddle, then turn 
suddenly all the way around and end witha 
dip; the effect is little short of professional. 

But Arlette has lately met a young man 
who has his own car and can almost 
always get his father’s limousine when he 
takes you to the theater. Also, his father 
owns a chain of moving-picture houses, and 
he can get a pass for her. 

So it looks from here as if the skids were 
all ready to be applied to Eddie. 

Mrs. Plank worries a bit over her daugh- 
ter’s incessant activities. She hears stories 
of the goings-on of these modern young 
people that vaguely trouble her, and she 
does wish that Arlette would take more 
rest. Naturally, though, she hesitates to 
bring the matter to her daughter’s atten- 
tion. Occasionally she goes so far as to 
hint that Arlette might take a little in- 
terest in watching her do the housework, 
so that she can pick up some inside stuff 
on household matters that might be useful in 
her married life. 

For all Mrs. Plank wants, she says, is to 
live to see her daughter making some good 
man happy. 

Arlette’s ideas, now, seem to be more 
along the lines of making some good men 
happy. 
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Look. 
Swivel on a 
Watch Chain 


See if the Simmons 
name is stamped there. 
If it is, the chain is the 
best value for the money 
—a Simmons Watch 
Chain. 

Only watch chains 

i bearing the Simmons 
# mame are made by the 
Simmons process of 

# working solid gold over 
Hj less expensive metal. 
§ Only in Simmons Watch 

7 Chains are found the 
good looks of solid gold, 

at so moderate a price, 

a with an unsurpassed 
if bhand-finish. Simmons 
§ Watch Chains wear for 
# years. See them at your 
4 jeweler’s. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, Mass. 
R. F. Simmons Company 
. of Canada, Ltd. 
95-97 King Street, E., 


a a 
&, GIFTS THAT LAST 7 
ee 


Toronto 


{y 


fsimmons 
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MevebabyGon 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘* The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood, when raised, 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. | 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name 

GORDON MOTOR CRIB C 

219 North State St., Dept. 3 
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There’s a 
Difference! 


HE patented Walde- 

spring, the patented 
Ball-shaped Socket and 
the patented Counter- 
sunk Sewing Holes 
make Koh-i-noor the 
most secure and easily 
sewed dress fastener. 
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Guaranteed IOOOO Miles 


against Stone-bruise, Rim-cut and Blow-ov 


Supporting this unusual guarantee are the two principles 
of construction which have made Hydro-Toron a sensational success: 


| —The wonderful Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process: 
The tire is built on a collapsible iron core which is replaced, before 
vulcanizing, by a heavy fabric bag made to hold water under pressure. 
When in the vulcanizer, this bag is pumped full of water heated to 
the proper vulcanizing temperature and the right pressure of 200 
pounds to the square inch is applied inside the tire. 


2—Every layer in this tire is Toron fabric—a treatm 
that water-proofs each particle of the fabric, increases tensile stren 
practically one-third, increases by 50 per cent the holding power 
layers, tread, etc., to each other, and prevents oxidation, rot ¢ 
decay in all their forms. 


Hydro-Toron tires represent cord size—cord mileage 
yet they sell at 


Standard Fabric Prices 


No hidden imperfections—blisters, bulges, skips, etc. No 
“seconds” turned out of our factory. The right uniform pressure 
from within results in a smooth, strong, evenly built tire. No part is 
crushed out of shape—no wires or beads misplaced. 


Stone-bruise, rim-cut and blow-out are nearly always 
caused by concealed faults in the tire. 
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The Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion 
Process 


051 W. 35th St. 


Su'10,000 Miles eari 
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Dealers: If you sell tires, you should write 
for our attractive proposition. Make more 
money by selling Hydro-Toron tires—big 
ascords, guaranteed for 10,000 miles against 
rim-cut and blow-out—at 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY 


Western Sales Gein and Warehouse: Chicago 


Our method of building enables us to guarant 
against them. 


Toron preserves the tire—in service and on the spé 
rim. The Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process prevents such a gr 
percentage of common troubles that our 10,000 mile guarantee i 
natural result of the service we know these tires will give. 
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Car Owners: If you cannot find these tires 
in your neighborhood, we will ship to you 
C. O. D. If the tires are not all that you 
expect, send them back at our expense and 
we will refund your money and first ship- 
ping charges. 


Eastern Office: eae 
998 Columbia Ave 


Factory: Pottstown, Pa. 
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Many Foolish Laws 
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Jefferson said the government is best which 
governs least. Tom Paine said democratic 
government must work better than mon- 
archical government because “the more 
simple anything is the less liable it is to be 
disordered.”’ 

I submit that they were talking the ker- 
nel of genuine democracy, for democratic 
government must be based on the proposi- 
tion that people in the mass have sufficient 
good sense and good will to govern them- 
selves, and if they have that much good 
sense and good will they should, broadly 
speaking, be let alone to work out their own 
problems in their own way, with no patri- 
archal government to control, guide and 
boost them. The stream could not rise 
higher than its source. If democracy 
couldn’t, as a general proposition, build on 
the citizen’s ability to look out for himself 
it had nothing to build on. A genuinely 
democratic government, in the nature of 
the case, must be a quite simple govern- 
ment. That is what they said in Revolu- 
tionary days. I submit to the coroner’s 
jury that it’s as true to-day as it was then. 
The democratic spirit must leave a vast 
deal to the individual and to voluntary ac- 
tion by groups of individuals. When that 
spirit goes out of a body politic you’ve got 
a corpse on your hands, so far as true democ- 
racy goes. 

That spirit has been rapidly leaking out 
of us. Far from being simply governed, we 
are now one of the most elaborately be- 
governed people. Probably there are more 
laws on the statute books of the United 
States than in all the remainder of the 
world together. Nobody knows all the 
things for which democratic government at 
Washington and forty-eight state capitals 
is used to-day. You hear of bills and acts to 
regulate the length of women’s hatpins, the 
height of their shoe heels; to regulate their 
skirts, corsets and cigarettes. I may ob- 
serve, aside, that fussing around and paw- 
ing over females who were not of one’s own 
family was looked upon with high disfavor 
by the primitive community in which I was 
reared; but reform legislatures seem tre- 
mendously devoted to that dubious occu- 
pation. 

The other day, for example, a bill was 
introduced in Congress forbidding women 
to smoke in public. I wish I could persuade 
reform legislators at least into the respect- 
able habit of keeping their hands in their 
pockets in respect of females not of their 
own family. Fussy preoccupation with the 
opposite sex, however, is only one small 
symptom of an epidemic. Look over the 
litter of bills in your own state legislature. 
If there is anything that somebody isn’t 
trying to regulate by law, that is only be- 
cause no legislator has happened to think 
of it yet. 


Quack Democracy 


Along with this deluge of laws goes much 
contempt for law—naturally. We have 
more laws than any other people, and natu- 
rally in normal times we are the most law- 
breaking people. Fool laws discredit all 
law. When a legislature is devoting its pow- 
erful mind to hatpins you may be sure, 
without looking up the criminal record, 
that its judicial and police legislation is 
holding the ladder for porch climbers. 
Cure-it-by-a-law burglary, arson, plain 
homicide and lynching are tied up in the 
same bundle. 

This meddlesome paternal legislation is 
all quack democracy, patent-medicine, 
statute-book-cure-all democracy. The total 
flood of it in the United States the last 
thirty years would make the men of 
Thomas Jefferson’s generation want to 
write a new Declaration of Independence. 
Government is held in low esteem because 
it is used for all sorts of purposes to which 
it is unsuitable. I once possessed a sheath 
knife with horn handle and gleaming blade 
of which I was immensely proud. I bought 
it to take on a hunting and camping expe- 
dition. Everybody in the expedition ad- 
mired the knife—and used it to scale fish, 
dress game, shuck soft-shell turtles, cut 
wood, stir the fire, open cans, turn flapjacks 
and pull nails. In a week it wasn’t fit even 
to dig bait with and became an object of 
general contempt. More or less, that is 
what is happening to democratic govern- 
ment in the United States. 

For a hundred years people did believe 
that this democratic Government was a 


ECLINE AND FALL OF THE FOURTH OF JULY 


perfect instrument for social well-being. 
The temptation was too great. Whenever 
a considerable number of people complained 
of ill-being some facile statesman or pub- 
licist was at hand to say, “Behold, I will 
cure your unhappiness by applying the per- 
fect instrument for happiness; I will turn 
it: over to the Government, get you a law, 
with a bureau to enforce the law, adding 
only four mills to the tax rate.”’ 

For a good while people swallowed that. 
I used to swallow it myself. Why be un- 
happy about anything when the perfect 
instrument for happiness was right at 
hand? But mainly the result has been to 
multiply jobs, taxes and discontent; for 
when statesmen and publicists advertise 
the Government as a free cure-all every- 
body with an ailment naturally tends to 
blame the Government for not curing it. 

I submit to the jury that we are simply 
awash with quack democracy. Govern- 
ment, which early democrats supposed 
would be a simple affair, has already grown 
into a sort of Milky Way whose exact ex- 
tent nobody knows. At this writing 80,000 
clerks are working daily at Washington to 
answer its telephone calls, file its letters 
and figure up their own pay rolls. The law- 
incubating and bureau-spawning industry 
has gone on at some state capitals almost as 
vigorously as at Washington. In 1890 the 
total of ad-valorem taxes—that is, taxes on 
real and personal property—levied for 
state and local government was, in round 
numbers, $471,000,000. In 1912 it was 
$1,349,000,000. I do not find a report by 
the Census Bureau later than 1912, but 
with rising prices and steady extension of 
government activities it must now be at 
least $2,000,000,000. Besides, in 1919 and 
1920 states and cities issued and sold 
$1,374,000,000 of long-term bonds, which 
is considerably more than the national debt 
before the war. Going some? 


The Billion-Dollar Toddler 


Two billion dollars for local government; | 
98 King St. W. 


and they tell me that if I leave my car 


standing on the street half an hour I am | 


quite likely not to find it there when I re- 
turn; that I best lock the door before going 
downtown lest I mourn thesouvenir spoons; 
and in denser centers of population I am 
apt to be held up on any side street after 
dark; while if my neighbor and I cannot 
agree on the boundary line, and take the 
case into court, it will probably be a year 
before we can get a trial. Honestly, man to 
man, do you believe the article is worth 
$2,000,000,000 a year? Looks to me as 
though they were profiteering on us. 

The government which the fathers in- 
vented has been kidnaped and so misused 
that its parents wouldn’t know it. I have 
heard it said that tariff started this misuse 
of democratic government, and that may 
be so. You know the people who launched 
the concern called the United States had no 
government to lean on. Government was in 
the hands of their enemies. They had to 
begin on bare boards. The Revolution was 
organized by voluntary associations, mass 
meetings, committees of correspondence, 
and so on, that had no legal coercive powers. 
When the wabbly Continental Congress 
was set up the case remained nearly the 
same, for that body had little coercive 
power, and often abused what it had. The 
men of that time had to help themselves or 
remain unhelped. Having no government 
to lean on, they escaped the leaning habit. 

But the young United States had no 
manufactures to speak of. Near the begin- 
ning Hamilton proposed a mild protective 
tariff to foster infant industries—a go-cart 
for the baby to lean on until it became 
strong enough to walk along. Probably 
that was sound statesmanship under the 
circumstances; but unfortunately, by the 
time the infant got strong enough to walk 
along it was strong enough to hang on to 
the go-cart. The more government support 
it had the more it clamored for. Quack 
medicine always calls for more. A very im- 
portant problem for these manufacturing 
interests was foreign competition. They 
found they could wheedle the Government 
into solving that problem for them. In the 
year that cute billion-dollar toddler, the 
United States Steel Corporation, was born 
protective duties were far higher than they 
had been sixty years before. But while pro- 
tected manufacturers said they weren’t 
strong enough to stand alone, they were 
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Don’t let oar work 
= spoil your fishing 


gee this summer ! 


ESE 
OLLOW the big fish up any water-way 
without ‘‘kill-joy’’ worrying over 


sandbars, sunken rocks and snags. 


a_UNIVERSAL KNUCKLE 
; PROTECTING SKEG 


Automatic 
Propeller 
Protection 


t | 


The instant the protecting skeg strikes the sub- 
merged obstacle—engine throttles automatically. 
ae and propeller acting as centerboard stabilize 
Oat, 


DISAPPEARWc PROPELLER 
Motor Boats 


Driven by powerful, simple motor (9-914 m. p. h,) 
Maxim silenced. One lever speed control. 
Finished in ‘‘Natural Wood."’ Substantial hard- 
ware, copper nails and brass screws used throughout. 
Beautiful, roomy, seaworthy crafts. 1614 to 181 ft. 
(414 ft. beam). 

Handsomely illustrated ‘‘ Vacation Days” 
quest with complete specifications of boat. 


on re- 


Some valuable Territory still open 
for live distributors. Write or wire. 
Three Models— Waterford —$375.00 
7 John Bull—$425.00 

Uncle Sam—$475,00 
Complete ready to run. 


Disappearing Propeller Boat Companies 


732 Main Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Toronto, Canada 


Salesmen Wanted 


HE Bixler line offers splendid possibilities right 

now to men of energy and determination. Previ- 

ous experience desirable, but not necessary. Some 
of our best producers are men of other training. 
Mr. J. C. Mealy’s commissions for the month of May, 
1921, were $726.24, Mr. Will D. Newton averaged, 
for the last five months of 1920, $654.19 per month. 
C. J. Acree for the same period averaged $524.11. 
We want more hustlers like these men to sell 


~ STAPLE JEWELRY 


Guarantee 


Our nationally advertised departments are of real in- 
terest to dealers in any line, especially dry goods, 
clothing, hardware, variety and general stores. The 
demand is constant, the goods essential, staple and 
used by everyone. Popular prices. Unusual profits. 
Liberal sales terms with absolute warranty. 


Salesmen:—This is a dignified substantial proposition 
with a future. All details sent on request. 


THE MILES F. BIXLER COMPANY 
1932 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Brake Lining Manufacturer 
can always use good salesmen to sell 
TESTBESTOS Brake Lining. AMERICAN 
AssBestos Company, Norristown, Pa. 


SIDE Dandy proposition selling Chewing 
LINE Gum to dealers. Clean, profitable, SELL 


spare time work. Write at once. 


MEN! THE HELMET GUM FACTORY,Cin.,0. 


QUESTION Putow.Gan bbake 


More Money? 


If you have the will, here’s the way 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
313 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me how, as your subscription 
representative, I can earn up to $1.50 or 
more an hour in my spare time. 


Name 


Address 


City. 
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NOASEME 


Time to think about the youngster’s school stockings— 
and a mighty good time to find out what Notaseme 
gives you. Good-looking hose, built for hard wear at 
play or work, accurately sized—always right length— 
results of Notaseme’s exclusive knitting process. Ask 
for Style 61 Notaseme for girls. Style 41 and 48 for boys. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


For Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren. In Lisle, Silk, 
and Mercerized. 


© 1921 N.H. Co. 


strong enough to lend powerful support to 
the political party which provided their 
government go-cart. 

There is in Washington a lean and griz- 
zled man with a horseshoe mustache. His 
name is Albert B. Cummins and he was 
once governor of Iowa. Governor Cum- 
mins knew perfectly well, what every other 
candid student of the subject knew, that a 
50 per cent protective tariff in the year of 
the Steel Corporation was quite unwar- 
ranted. He said tariff duties must come 
down. The idea was popular in Iowa, and 
Mr. Cummins was presently sent to the 
Senate. Presently also his party undertook 
new tariff legislation. As many of you re- 
member, Senator Cummins fought that 
tariff bill. So did another Iowa senator— 
a mountainous, humorous, shrewd man, 
heavy-looking when in repose but amaz- 
ingly nimble with the scalping knife when 
in action—Jonathan Dolliver, since dead, 
to the loss of American polities. 

The little band of senatorial insurgents 
did not beat the tariff bill, but they did 
temporarily blow up the party organiza- 
tion, and out of that breach issued the 
Progressive Party—to the astonishment of 
Cummins and Dolliver. The senatorial in- 
surrection against the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Bill was essentially a return toward first 
principles. The nub of the insurgents’ posi- 
tion was that the Government had no busi- 
ness solving problems of competition for 
people who were abie to solve their own 
problems. Democratic government, they 
said, wasn’t a go-cart for two-legged citi- 
zens to lean on, but only a sort of umpire to 
see that there was a fair field for people to 
work out their own problems in. They said, 
essentially, that the manufacturing inter- 
ests had kidnaped this democratic Govern- 
ment and were using it as their Aladdin’s 
lamp to produce wealth for them without 
corresponding effort on their part. 

The logical and moral result of their re- 
bellion would have been to chain up the 
lamp, or disenchant it, so that whoever 
wanted a material good would have to 
work for it instead of resorting to legisla- 
tive sorcery. The actual result was just 
the opposite. Mostly the Progressive 
Party was only a momentary Republican 
digression. Nearly all the rank and file and 
many of the leaders soon returned to the old 
fold. But the name remains to a school 
of political thought which hasn’t the least 
notion of chaining up or disenchanting the 
lamp; all of whose notions run in the op- 
posite direction of using the Government 
as the ever-present little helper in all tribu- 
lations. 


The Power of Minorities 


So whether polities calls itself Republi- 
can, Democratic, Progressive or Socialist, 
its main drift for at least two decades has 
been in the same direction. The parties are 
all kidnapers and magicians, advertising 
government as the universal shock absorber 
and cure-all. Those who are not running 
the plant and concocting the dope at the 
moment are practically signing testimo- 
nials for it by declaring it would cure, all 
right, if only it bore their party label. 
Whereby, I assert, we are getting into a 
thundering mess. 

Tariff history, to take that alone, illus- 
trates how fearfully liable democratic 
government is to be kidnaped by any well- 
organized aggressive minority in a vast 
country like this, where there is consider- 
able public indifference to politics and 
always a jumble of multifarious interests. 
For some eighty years American voters 
have mostly divided into two major politi- 
cal parties of nearly equal strength, the 
advantage swinging now to one party, now 
to the other. Party names and platforms 
have changed; third parties have bobbed 
up and petered out; but for more than 
eighty years the standard situation has 
been two big parties of nearly equal 
strength. Having endured eighty years, it 
looks to me as though that had become a 
fixed American institution. 

So politics has become practically the 
art of capturing a minority; not the art of 
capturing a majority, but the art of cap- 
turing a minority. You may put it this 
way: There are fifteen voters; six are 
going to vote the Republican ticket any- 
way, and six the Democratic ticket; the 
remaining three decide the election. That 
is only a rough-and-ready sketch of the 
situation, but sufficient for the purpose. 
Capturing the independent vote has long 
been a chief consideration with politicians. 
Broadly speaking, they are always wooing 
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ago, William Allen White bracketed con- 
servative and radical this way: “Pharaoh 
and Moses, Pilate and Christ, the Medici 
and Savonarola, Charles and Cromwell, 
George and Washington, Douglas and Lin- 
coln.”” Moses, you know, was captain of a 
people whose laws had presumably become 
obscured or obliterated during a long for- 
eign bondage. He did a great deal of legis- 
lating. Kindly turn to it now, in the latter 
part of Exodus, in Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. By far the greater part con- 
sists of minute regulations concerning reli- 
gious rites and hygiene. It doesn’t read ex- 
actly like radical legislation. At any rate all 
Christendom has ignored it for ages, and it 
is not what Moses’ reputation rests upon. 
The others whom Mr. White mentions are 
prized for two things—revolt against tyr- 
anny and appeal through precept and ex- 
ample to the individual. 

I suppose everybody is aware nowadays 
that a government with all the watchwords 
of liberty and democracy in its mouth may 
be a ruthless tyrant—for example, Russia 
and the French Revolutionary Government 
in its last phase. All government is some- 
thing of a tyrant. Even in a great many 
very useful and necessary laws there is 
some tyranny, for a law doesn’t appeal or 
persuade. It says ‘‘You’ve got to!” and 
enforces it witha club. For instance, there 
are persons who believe that the:teachings 
embodied in the Bible were meant to cure 
physical as well as spiritual ills, and that 
vaccination is contrary to them. There is 
no consent of the governed on their part to 
laws requiring that their school children be 
vaccinated. They consent because they 
have to. A great many laws, although ap- 
proved by an actual majority, are offensive 
to law-abiding minorities. That is inevi- 
table; but every such instance putsa strain 
on the total family relationship; and a 
democracy, of all forms of government, 
ought to be chary about using the coercive 
club-in-hand power of law—ought to use 
it, in fact, only when there is no other prac- 
ticable way of accomplishing a necessary 
purpose. Otherwise there may be plenty of 
tyranny under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. You will probably recall that 
Cromwell, whom Mr. White cites as a typ- 
ical radical, promptly kicked Parliament 
out-of-doors because it spent its time bick- 
ering instead of at work. His government 
was the most autocratic England has known 
since Magna Charta. Getting a collec- 
tion of bickering politicians to pass a law 
was the last thing in the world that inter- 
ested him. 


Teachers of Self-Help 


But the greatest names mentioned by 
Mr. White are prized above all else because 
they were inspirers of individual character, 
teachers of self-help. There is nothing in 
the Sermon on the Mount or in the Gettys- 
burg Address that you can turn into a co- 
ercive cure-it-by-a-law statute without 
exactly ruining it. You can’tsay toa man 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself on pain of 
being fined $1000 or imprisoned for one 
year, or both”’ without talking nonsense— 
and radicalism. The dictionary says the 
word ‘radical’? comes from the word 
“root,’’ and means primarily going to the 
bottom, or beginning, of the matter. I sub- 
mit that about nine times out of ten cure- 
it-by-a-law doesn’t go to the bottom of 
anything—possibly excepting the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook—but only twitters in 
the branches. 

But cure-it-by-a-law is the common 
earmark ofallshadesofradicalism. Whether 
it is the mildest shade or the most violent, 
it is all—in America at least—piously 
orientated to Jugo-Slavia. Pick up any 
publication of any branch of that school. 
You will find it urging extension of govern- 
ment control and political action all around 
the compass. The North Star of its policy 
is to get business and politics thoroughly 
mixed up together from rim to rim. It will 
applaud every extension of government ac- 
tion and bewail every contraction. What- 
ever the trouble may be, it wants it cured 
by voting and a statute. Mostly, in this 
country, it doesn’t say it is Socialist lest 
the audience walk out on it, but socialism 
is the well-spring of its doctrine—usually 
an old-fashioned, conventional state social- 
ism many laps behind the vanguard at 
Moscow, but toddling the same road; some- 
times secretly aware of it, sometimes too 
excited by its own dust to know—and 
objurgating Moscow because even in the 
matter of socialism it wouldn’t go to the 
root, but only chirp in the branches, 
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Not long ago—if you will pardon a slight 
digression here—I read an article on Russia 
written by a radical who had spent six 
months there, and published in a radical 
American journal. It ran thus: 


How is it possible that a party of 600,000, of 
whom only a fraction are active, can maintain 
a dictatorship over 125,000,000 under the most 
trying conditions? The conditions are trying 
indeed. There is hunger in Russia. No tram- 
ways are running in the cities. In the winter 
water pipes are bursting, sewage systems col- 
lapse, misery and hideous sufferings are inflicted 
on millions. There is no personal liberty in 
Russia. The peasant is forced to yield part of 
his crops to the state without receiving the 
equivalent in manufactured goods. The peasant 
is moreover obliged to do menial work of the 
crudest kind. The workman is bound to his 
factory or mine, his remuneration is fixed by 
the state, he cannot move without a permit 
from the labor organization which is controlled 
by the state, he cannot go on strike. There is no 
political freedom in Russia. Not only the bour- 
geois parties are under the ban, but even 
outspoken Socialists, the Mensheviki and the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, their Left Wing not 
excluded, are deprived of the means of political 
campaigns; they may not issue newspapers or 
magazines or pamphlets or call open meetings 
of their own. 

There is the Extraordinary Commission to 
Fight Counter-Revolution and Profiteering. Its 
power is great. It searches houses, it raids mar- 
ket places, it arrests citizens often on mere 
suspicion, it maintains a list of political unreli- 
ables and puts them behind bars in times of 
trouble. It keeps men and women for weeks 
in solitary confinement prior to presenting a 
charge. There is no equality in Russia. Food, 
the life-giver, is handled, not according to the 
canons of equality but as an expedient in socio- 
political struggles. There is corruption in Rus- 
sia. Officials can be bribed. Why, then, do the 
Russians not overthrow the communist rule? 


The particular answer to that conun- 
drum upon which the sympathetic writer 
of the article lays most stress is this: 
“Above all, closest to the minds of the 
masses is the consciousness that it is their 
own country. What has carried the revolu- 
tion through colossal trials is the new con- 
sciousness of the masses, and their aware- 
ness of becoming the makers of their own 
destinies.’’ I preserve his italics. 


The Power of Voluntary Action 


The plain Russian workman, he says, 
now feels that he is truly free and equal. 
Formerly he had meat but once a week and 
the bitter knowledge that others gorged 
on tenderloin daily. His soiled overalls and 
calico shirt were intolerably mocked by 
the sight of supercilious beings in speckless 
linen and gold braid. Now he has no meat 
and not much bread, but he is uplifted by 
the ennobling thought that hardly any- 
body else has enough to eat. One must go 
personally to Russia, the author implies, 
in order to understand how enormously 
the human soul may gain in dignity, eleva- 
tion and self-respect by the knowledge that 
no shirt in Russia is cleaner or less ragged 
than its own. It is this beatific feeling, he 
says, which inspires the plain Russian 
masses with undying devotion to the revo- 
lution. 

It may be uncharitable to mention that 
the author—like most radicals if you give 
them rope enough—quite contradicts him- 
self, for by his own account Lenine and 
Trotzky are so little aware of any undying 
devotion to the revolution on the part of 
the masses that they keep a sharp bayonet 
in their devoted ribs and stick them in jail 
the moment they look sullen. Notwith- 
standing that inadvertence, the article 
stands as a good picture of radicalism in 
the sense of a complete return to first 
principles—a heroic effort to rectify the 
fatal error we made when we left off living 
in trees and lost our tails and original 
breadless, shirtless equality. 

It is a very long way from Kansas to 
Russia; but if paternalism is the right 
road, why stop until you get to the end? 
All shades of radicalism agree in contempt 
for self-help and laissez faire. All the same, 
we can stand an enormous quantity of let- 
it-alone in American politics. There are 
many things to be done. Some of them 
must be done by the Government. As to 
very many others, the Government is the 
poorest tool in the kit. The best labor 
settlements have been made by nonpoliti- 
cal, voluntary, nongovernment action. The 
best settlements will be so made. Non- 
political, voluntary action has done infi- 


nitely more to ameliorate poverty than | 


government action has done or will do. 
Government is a blunderbuss. You can 
hit the side of a barn with it. That is what 
it was meant for—to hit a big mark 
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with. Radicals and their foolish imitators 
insist upon shooting at all marks with it, 
the main result being an enormous casu- 
alty list among innocent bystanders. Bogus 
reform retards true reform; quack medi- 
cine strengthens the disease. For example, 
there are those famous triumphs of radical 
policy, direct primaries. 

Under the old scheme of choosing party 
candidates every voter was entitled to at- 
tend his party’s primary convention, there 
to nominate any candidate he pleased and 
vote on all other nominations, a majority 
of the votes deciding the matter. It was 
as democratic as a New England town 
meeting. But in fact a vast number of 
voters declined to attend the primary, 
preferring to sit at home that evening. The 
bosses attended, however, with their hench- 
men—a henchman being an active worker 
in a political party or faction to which you 
do not belong. Naturally the bosses named 
the ticket to suit themselves. That result 
was not due to any system or method, but 
solely to the political indifference and 
laziness of the voters. There was never a 
time when any. boss couldn’t have been 
thrown out under the old convention 
system, provided a majority of the voters 
were really opposed to him and had been 
willing to spend half the thought and 
energy in organizing opposition that the 
boss spent in oiling his own machine. 

The boss is a Simon-pure product of 
laziness, indifference and ignorance on the 
part of voters. Until you change the voters 
he will be sitting in the best room, toasting 
his shins and chuckling at all radical witch 
doctors outside who are trying to exorcise 
him with a piece of paper. No genuine 
radical could say that the fault was in the 
people, however, for if he said that he 
couldn’t, with a straight face, propose to 
cure it with a law. Radicals did propose 
to cure the boss with a law. They trium- 
phantly overthrew the old convention sys- 
tem of choosing candidates and substi- 
tuted the direct primary—the net effect of 
which great victory has been to double the 
expense and bother of elections without in 
the least diminishing the power of the boss 
or elevating by a hair the character of 
candidates for public office. 


Old-Fashioned Tariff Tinkering 


The odd thing is that Americans have 
no real taste for this quack democracy. 
They are swallowing it because it seems 
fashionable, and making up a horrible face 
at every spoonful. Their instincts are all 
against it. Their first word about any sub- 
ject of prime importance is, ‘‘ For heaven’s 
sake, keep it out of polities!”” But though 
American natives feel that way collec- 
tively, particular groups of them are always 
falling for the witch doctors who propose 
to cure it by a law. 

In chorus they’re singing ‘‘Keep it 
out of politics,” but in groups and sec- 
tions they are streaming straight to the 
political dope factory for a cure for the 
ailments of that particular group or sec- 
tion. Naturally, if one group or section 
does it, the next will. 

Anybody with common sense ought to 
know by this time that you can’t get gov- 
ernment into anything without getting 
politics into it, for government is politics. 
And once you get government and politics 
into a thing it is the devil and all to get them 
out again. Probably you remember that in 
his first term President Wilson announced 
it was high time to get the tariff out of pol- 
ities, and the public said ‘‘Amen,’’ for 
tariff duties ought to be adjusted disinter- 
estedly to the facts in the case as ascer- 
tained by nonpolitical, scientific inquiry. 
President Wilson’s first administration set 
up a body of nonpartisan experts to guide 
tariff making, with a due equipment of 
offices, clerks, and so on. The last I remem- 
ber hearing about it, that commission was 
still on the pay roll. But at this writing 
Congress seems settling down to about 
three months of old-fashioned political 
tariff making. Meanwhile unscientific war 
taxes are a decided handicap to business 
revival; but if Congress launches itself 
into an old-fashioned debauch of political 
tariff making it’s very doubtful that we 
shall get any relief from ill-adjusted war 
taxes this year. 

Once politics gets in, only burning down 
the house or sinking the ship will ever get it 
out. The Government ought to be revising 
war taxes now. But the Government is a 
cranky, slow machine at best. If it were de- 
voting all its energies to strictly necessary 


business its hands would be. chock-full. 


“He stopped a million fool 
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Dissipating its energy on a lot ¢ 
sary business, it can do hardly 
well or in time. 
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Emulating Senator Smoot, I ! 
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' (Continued from Page 5) 


s and byways; but it-was noted 
uing the outer outskirts, he in- 
ined back. . In all those dragging 
doubtful if once he set foot past 
ate limits into the open country. 
unobtrusive, withdrawn, he aged 
most imperceptibly. Men. and 
his own generation used to say 
‘or the wrinkles ever multiplying 
ss-hatchings about his puckered 
save for the enhancing of that 
pallor—the wasp’s-nest overcast- 
skin—he still looked to them ex- 
had looked when he was a much 
an. , 

ot so much the appearance or the 
demeanor of the recluse that 
agers turn about to stare at him 
ad, and that made them remem- 
> looked when he was gone from 
t. The one was commonplace 
‘mean his appearance—and ‘his 
inless one knew the underlying 
was merely: that of an unob- 
ther melancholy seeming gentle- 
et tastes and habits. It was the 
| the sense of a dismal exhalation 
an unhealthy and. unnatural 
uvium that served so indelibly to 
ily image of him in the brainpans 
nd uninformed passers-by... The 
Sain was not on his brow. By 
| standard of human morality it 
long there. But built up of mor- 
its. within his own conscience, it 
from his eyes and breathed out 


erson. 

by. year, until the tally of the 
<d up to more than thirty, he 
me unhappy way. He was in the 
town, to an extent, but not of it. 
ough, it was the daylit life of the 
th knew him. Excepting once 
this exceptional instance a story 
en repeated that in time it be- 
nanently embalmed in the un- 
story of the place. 

ummer’s afternoon, sultry and 
jeavens suddenly went all black, 
; gusts. smote .the earth with 
a great windstorm. The sun 
magically; a close thick gloam- 
of the clouds. It was as though 
iad descended hours before its 
me. At the city power house the 
ician turned on the street lights. 
great fat drops of rain fell, splash- 
dust like veritable clots, citizens 
indoors and citizens seeing to 
wnings and slamming window 
ted where they were to peer 
he murk at the sight of Mr. 
ackpole fleeing to the shelter of 
aman hunted by a terrible pur- 
‘with all his desperate need for 
mm no straightaway course. The 
this flight was what gave added 
3 to the spectacle of him. He 
headlong, on a sharp oblique 
zht-hand corner of a street inter- 
4 point midway of the block—or 


He was 


fare lights as he made for his 
tre in his bedchamber to fortify 
yout, like one beset and be- 
4a the ample and protecting rays 
f1ethods of artificial illumination 
/mand—wwith incandescent bulbs 
switches, with the flare of 
ets, with the tallow dip’s slim 
tae, and with the kerosene wick’s 
4° breadth of greasy brilliance. 
dled, in a very panic and spasm 

the latchets of his front gate 
wife heard him screaming to 
his servant, to turn on the 


ithbed and on the day before 
the physician who attended 
ergyman who had called to 
nat he had a confession to 
ed that it be taken down 
her just as he uttered it, 
; then he would sign it as 


his solemn dying declaration, and when he 
had died they were to send the signed copy 
back to the town from whence he had in the 
year 1889 moved West, and there it was to 
be published broadcast. All of which, in 
due course of time and in accordance with 
the signatory’s wishes, was done. 

_ With the beginning of the statement as 
it appeared in the Daily Evening News, as 
with Editor Tompkins’ introductory para- 
graphs -preceding it, we need have no 
interest. That which really matters began 
two-thirds of the way down the first column 
and ran as follows: 

“How I came to know there was likely 
to be trouble that evening at the big-riffle 
crossing was this way’’—it is the dying 
Bledsoe, of course, who is being quoted. 
“The man they sent to the mill with the 
message did a lot of loose talking on his 
way back after he gave in the message, and 
in this roundabout way the word got to me 
at my house on the Eden’s Swamp road 
soon after dinnertime. Now I had always 
got along fine with both of the Stackpoles, 
and had only friendly feelings toward 
them; but maybe there’s some people still 
alive back there in that county who can 
remember what.the reason was’ why I 
should naturally hate and despise both the 
Tatums, and especially: this Jess Tatum, 
him being if anything the more low-down 
one of the two, although the youngest. At 
this late day I don’t aim to drag the name 
of anyone else into this, especially a 
woman’s name, and her now dead and gone 
and in her grave; but I will just say that if 
ever a man hada just cause for craving tosee 
Jess Tatum stretched out in his blood it was 
me. At the same time I will state that it 
was not good judgment for a man who 
expected to go on living to start out after 
one of the Tatums without he kept on till 
he had cleaned up the both of them, and 
maybe some of their cousins as well. I will 
not admit that I acted cowardly, but I 
will state that I used my best judgment. 

“Therefore and accordingly, no sooner 
did I hear the news about the dare which 
the. Tatums had sent to the Stackpoles 
than I said to myself that it looked like 
here was my fitting chance to even up my 
grudge with Jess Tatum and yet at the 
same time not run the prospect of being 
known to be mixed up in the matter and 
maybe getting arrested, or waylaid after- 
wards by members of the Tatum family or 
things of sucha nature. Likewise I figured 
that with a general amount of shooting 
going on, as seemed likely to be the case, 
one shot more or less would not be noticed, 
especially as I aimed to keep out of sight at 
all times and do my work from under safe 
cover, which it all of it turned out practi- 
cally exactly as I had expected. So I took 
a rifle which I owned and which I was a 
good shot with and I privately went down 
through the bottoms and came out on the 
creek bank in the deep cut right behind 
Stackpole Brothers’ gristmill. I should say 
offhand this was then about three o’clock 
in the evening. I was ahead of time, but I 
wished to be there and get everything fixed 
up the way I had mapped it out in my 
mind, without being hurried or rushed. 

“The back door of the mill was not 
locked, and I got in without being seen, and 
I went upstairs to the loft over the mill 
and I went to a window just above the 
front door, which was where they hoisted 
up grain when brought in wagons, and I 
propped the wooden shutter of the window 
open a little ways. But I only propped it 
open about two or three inches; just 
enough for me to see out of it up the road 


‘good. And I made me 4 kind of pallet out 


of meal sacks and I laid down there and I 
waited. I knew the mill had shut down 
for the week, and I didn’t figure on any of 
the hands being round the mill or anybody 
finding out I was up there. SoI waited, not 
hearing anybody stirring about downstairs 
at all, until just about three minutes past 
six, when all of a sudden came the first 
shot. 

“What threw me off was expecting the 
Tatums to come afoot from up the road, 
but when they did come it was in a wagon 
from down the main Blandsville pike clear 
round in the other direction. So at this 
first shot I swung and peeped out and I 
seen Harve Tatum down in the dust seem- 
ingly right under the wheels of his wagon, 
and I seen Jess 'Tatum jump out from be- 
hind the .wagon and shoot, and I seen 
Dudley Stackpole come out of the mill door 
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Scratch lightly through 
the surface of ordinary 
window shade mate- 
rial. Tiny ‘particles 
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fall out, leaving count- 
less pinholes. That's 
the ‘‘ filling” of chalk 
or clay. 


° Twice as much wear 


Sor your money - 


Brenlin has no filling-the CAUSE 
of cracks and pinholes m ordinary shades‘ 


No chalk, clay or “filling” of any 
kind is used in Brenlin Window 
Shades. That’s why they outwear 
two or three of the ordinary kind. 

The flimsy, loosely woven mate- 
rial of the ordinary window shade 
must be “filled” to give it weight 
and body. This “filling,” hard and 
brittle, crumbles and falls out. 
That is the cause of pinholes and 
cracks, of wrinkled, sagging, 
quickly ruined shades. 

Brenlin has no “filling” —needs 
none! 

Its tight, fine, heavy fabric re- 
quires no chalk or clay to give it 
weight and body. It is flexible, 
yet always hangs straight and 
smooth—it is perfectly opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin outwears 
two or three ordinary window 
shades. It is the cheapest you 
can buy. 

You'll be surprised to find how 
much like fine, strong linen Brenlin 
looks—how beautiful its texture! 
See it at the Brenlin dealer’s in 
your town in all its soft, rich color- 


ings. And see Brenlin Duplex, 
made for perfect harmony with a 
different color on each side. 


Look for the name “Brenlin” 
perforated on the edge. If you 
don’t know where to get this long- 
wearing window shade, write us; 
we'll see that you are supplied. 


A valuable booklet 
on request 


Send for our very readable and in- 
structive booklet on how to en- 
hance the beauty of your home 
with correct shading and decora- 
tion of your windows. Actual sam- 
ples of Brenlin in several colors will 
come with it. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—“ The Old- 
est window shade house in 
America.” 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Oakland, 
Calif., and Dallas, Texas. Owner 
of the good will and trade marks of 


the J. C. Wemple Co. 


For windows of less importance Camargo or Empire shades 


The Peoria High School shaded with 
Brenlin by Clarke & Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


give you best value in shades made the ordinary way 
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Maximum Service 
—the smallest, the largest, 


all Jenkins Valves 


VALVE that is operated often, or 

one that is continually under high 
pressures, gets more than average service. 
Usually on lines and in places where such 
service exists you will find Jenkins 
Valves. They are made for the maxi- 
mum service, not merely the average, and 
may be installed with confidence in their 
satisfactory performance. 

Two examples of serviceability typical of 
Jenkins Valves everywhere are: 

A %g inch Jenkins Brass Globe Valve in- 
stalled on a line to ice dumping apparatus in 
plant of Cresson Ice Co., Altoona, Pa., 
opened and closed over 200 times a ie 
This is more than average service, and re- 
quires a heavy, substantial, wear-resisting 
valve—naturally Jenkins was selected. 

In the Equitable Building, New York, 
forty stories with floor area of 2,000,000 
square feet, where pressures are high, and 
where safety to life and property, fuel econ- 
omy, and power efficiency are dependent 
upon valves, you will find Jenkins Valves— 
large extra heavy iron body valves standing 
higher than a man, and hundreds of smaller 


pes. 

Jenkins Valves are made in types and sizes 
tomeetallrequirements of power plant, plumb- 
ing, heating, industrial and other service. For 
over half a century they have been specified 
without hesitancy by architects, engineers, 
plumbers, steamfitters, and others who know 
valves and valve requirements. 


Genuine Jenkins Valves are known by the 
Jenkins Diamond Mark and signature— 
at supply houses everywhere. 

Write for data on the valves in which you 
are interested. 


JENKINS BROS. 


SO White Stricken p estonia s Jae Rises 


poke 
JENKINS BROS,, Limited 
Montreal, Canada. London, England. 
FACTORIES: 


Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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right, directly under me and start shooting 

back at him. There was no sign of his 
brother Jeffrey. I did not know then that 
Jeffrey was home sick in bed. 

“Being thrown off the way I had been, it 
took me maybe one or two seconds to draw 
myself around and get the barrel of my 
rifle swung round to where I wanted it, and 
while I was doing this the shooting was 
going on. Allin a flash it had come to me 
that it would be fairer than ever for me to 
take part in this thing, because in the first 
place the Tatums would be two against one 
if Harve should get back upon his feet and 
get into the fight; and in the second place 
Dudley Stackpole didn’t know the first 
thing about shooting a pistol. Why, all in 
that same second, while I was righting my- 
self and getting the bead onto Jess Tatum’s 
breast, I seen his first shot—Stackpole’s, 
I mean—kick up the dust not twenty feet 
in front of him and less than halfway to 
where Tatum was. I was as cool as I am 
now, and I seen this quite plain. 

“So with that, just as Stackpole fired 
wild again, I let Jess Tatum have it right 
through the chest, and as I did so I knew 
from the way he acted that he was done 
and through. He let loose of his pistol 
and acted like he was going to fall, and 
then he sort of rallied up and did a strange 
thing. He ran straight on ahead toward 
the mill, with his neck craned back and 
him running on tiptoe; and he ran this way 
quite a little ways before he dropped flat, 
face down. Somebody else, seeing him do 
that, might have thought he had the idea 
to tear into Dudley Stackpole with his bare 
hands, but I had done enough shooting at 
wild game in my time to know that he was 
acting like a partridge sometimes does, or a 
wild duck when it is shot through the heart 
or in the head; only in such a case a bird 
flies straight up in the air. Towering is 
what you call it when done by a partridge. 
I do not know what you would call it when 
done by a man. 

“So then I closed the window shutter 
and I waited for quite a little while to make 
sure everything was all right for me, and 
then I hid my rifle under the meal sacks, 
where it stayed until I got it privately two 
days later; and then I slipped downstairs 
and went out by the back door and came 
round in front, running and breathing hard 
as though I had just heard the shooting 
whilst up in the swamp. By that time 
there were several others had arrived, and 
there was also a negro woman crying round 
and carrying on and saying she seen Jess 
Tatum fire the first shot and seen Dudley 
Stackpole shoot back and seen Tatum fall. 
But she could not say for sure how many 
shots there were fired in all. So I saw that 
everything was all right so far as I was 
concerned, and that nobody, not even 
Stackpole, suspicioned but that he himself 
had killed Jess Tatum; and as I knew he 
would have no trouble with the law to 
amount to anything on account of it, I felt 
that there was no need for me to worry, and 
I did not—not worry then nor later. But 
for some time past I had been figuring on 
moving out here on account of this new 
country opening up. So I hurried up 
things, and inside of a week I had sold out 
my place and had shipped my household 
plunder on ahead; and I moved out. here 
with my family, which they have all died off 
since, leaving only me. And now I am 
about to die, and so I wish to make this 
statement before I do so. 

“But if they had thought to cut into 
Jess Tatum’s body after he was dead, or to 
probe for the bullet in him, they would 
have known that it was not Dudley Stack- 
pole who really shot him, but somebody 
else; and then I suppose suspicion might 
have fell upon me, although I doubt it. 
Because they would have found that the 
bullet which killed him was fired out of a 
thirty-thirty shell, and Dudley Stackpole 
had done all of the shooting he done with 
a thirty-eight caliber pistol, which would 
throw a much larger bullet. But they 
never thought to do so.” 

Question by the physician, Doctor 
Davis: “‘ You mean to say that no autopsy 
was performed upon the body of the 
deceased?”’ 

Answer by Bledsoe: “If you mean by 
performing an autopsy that they probed 
into him or cut in to find the bullet I will 
answer no, sir, they did not. They did not 
seem to think to doso, because it seemed to 
everybody such a plain open-and-shut case 
that Dudley Stackpole had killed him.” 

Question by the Reverend Mr. Hewlitt: 
“T take it that you are making this con- 
fession of your own free will and in order 
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to clear the name of an innocent 
blame and to purge your own so 
Answer: “In reply to that I y 
and no. If Dudley Stackpole is 
which I doubt, he is by now ge 
an old man; but if alive yet I 
for him to know that he did n 
shot which killed Jess Tatun 
occasion. He was not a bloodth 
and doubtless the matter may hi 
upon his mind. So on the bare 
him being still alive is why I 
dying statement to you gentler 
presence of witnesses. But | 
ashamed, and never was, at he 
what I did do. I killed Jess T 
my own hands, and I have neve 
it. I would not regard killing 
crime any more than you gentl 
would regard it as a crime killir 
snake or a moccasin snake. ( 
now, I did not think it advisabl 
admit it; which, on Dudley § 
account solely, is the only rea 
am now making this statement. 
And so on and so forth for 
part of a second column, wil 
summary in Editor Tompkins’ b 
which was a very dramatic ar 
style indeed—of the circumstan 
called by old residents, of tl 
tragedy, and a short sketch of th 
Bledsoe, the facts regarding | 
drawn from the same veraciot 
and at the end of the article w: 
what gtarded but altogether sy 
reference to the distressful re 
borne for so long and so patier 
esteemed townsman, with a | 
paragraph to the effect that t 
gentleman in question had d 
make a public statement touch 
remarkable disclosures now a 
strangely as a final chapter to t 
an event long since occurred, 
felt no hesitancy in saying that 
ing, as they must, the moti 
prompted him to silence, his fell 
would one and all join the edi 
Daily Evening News in congratu 
upon the lifting of this cloud fre 
“T only wish I had the langu 
ied the way that old man lo 
I showed him the galley proofs 0 
confession,”” said Editor To 
little interested group gath 
sanctum after the paper was on 
that evening. “If I had such a 
have this Frenchman Balzac 


seen lots of fis but I ae 
thing that was the beat of tha 


atl out in Oklahoma I rush 
type, and I had a set of galley pr 
and I stuck ’em in my pocket 
out for the Stackpole place ou 
Street. I didn’t want to trust e 
reporters with this job. Th 
good, smart, likely boys; bi 
they’re only boys, and I didn’t 
they’d go at this thing; and, ¢ 
looked like it was my job. 
“He was sitting on his pore 
just a little old gray shell of ¢ 
hunched up, and I walked up to 
says: ‘You'll pardon me, Me 
but I’ve come to ask you a 
then to show you something. a 
says, ‘ever know a man named 
ilton Bledsoe?’ 
“He sort of winced. He gc 
made as if to go into the house W 
swering me. I suppose it’d 
since he had anybody calling ¢ 


might say, and rousing up b 
ries—not probably that his 
ries needed any rousing, being 
him, anyway—may have jolted 
hard. But if he aimed to go 
changed his mind when he go 
He turned round and came back 
“*Yes,’ he says, as though 
were being dragged out of him 
will, ‘I did once know a man of 
He was commonly called Ham B 
lived near where’—he checked | 
here—‘he lived,’ he says, ‘in this 
one time. I knew him then. 
““That being so,’ I says 
proper thing to do is to as 
these galley proofs,’ and I har 
over and he read them through 
word. Without a word, mind J 4 
(Continued on Pea 3 


p 
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ontinued from Page 82) 
ken a volume: he couldn’t have 
yny clearer what was passing 
s mind when he came to the main 
the way he did tell me just by 
jat came into his face.’ Gentle- 
, you sit and watch a man sixty- 
old being born again; when you 
ad life come back to him all ina 
yhen you see his soul being re- 
flash, you’ll find you can’t de- 
terwards, but you’re never going 
;, And another thing you'll find 
re is nothing for you to say to 
ng that you can say, nor nothing 
rant to say. 
ianage, when he was through, to 
iether or not he wished to make 
it. That was all from me, mind 
ret I’d gone out there with the 
‘head of getting material for a 
* piece out of him—what we call 
iness heart-interest stuff. All he 
h, as he handed me back the 
No, sir; but I thank you—from 
iof my heart I thank you.’ And 
jhook hands with me—shook 
,me like a man who’d forgotten 
w ‘twas done—and he walked 
e and shut the door behind him, 
ve on away feeling exactly as 
ad seen a funeral turned into a 
ae ~ ' 
Yompkins thought he had that 
m the final chapter, but he 
1e final chapter he was to write 
ay, following hard upon a dé- 
which to Mr. Tompkins, he with 
ss having seen what he had seen, 
found a puzzle that ever there- 
entally catalogued it under one 
write headlining phrases: ‘“‘De- 
fair Shrouded in Mystery.” 


) back a few hours. For a fact, 
‘ins had been witness to a spirit’s 
a. It was as he had borne testi- 
ife had been reborn before his 
.so, he, the sole spectator to and 
f the glory of it, could not know 
ind the sweep and the swing of 
eartening swell of joyous relief 
fted Dudley Stackpole at the 
ihe dead Bledsoe’s words. None 
y Stackpole himself was ever to 
appreciation of the utter sweet- 
cleansing flood, nor he for long. 
osed his door upon the editor, 
‘ations, ambitions already were 
lis brain, borne there upon that 
ll of sudden happiness. Into the 
sof his mind long-buried desires 
‘like chips upon a torrent. The 
of his patiently endured self- 
was lifted all in a second, and 
» shadow of it. He would be 
. as other men, living as they 
ig, as they did, an active share. 
{communal life. He was getting 
»0d news had come late, but not 
‘hat day would mark the total 
ace of the morbid lonely re- 
he rejuvenation of the normal- 
lormal-habited citizen. That 
: would make a beginning of the 
of things. 

i-very day he did; at least he 
out on his hat and he took his 
hand and as he started down 
le sought to put smartness and 
into his gait. If the attempt 
failure he, for one, did not ap- 
e completeness of the failure. 
anyhow, that his step no longer 
_purposeless and mechanical; 
lk should hereafter have intent 
is he came down the porch steps 
‘bout him, not dully, with sick 
‘ming eyes, but with a livened 
ul familiar homely things. 

‘0 his gate he saw, near at hand, 
as, now a gnarled but still 
yetogenarian, leaning upon a 
surveying the universe at large, 
quire’s daily custom. He called 
Morning and waved his stick in 
ward the squire with a gesture 
deavored to make natural. His 
les, staled by thirty-odd years 
oractice at such tricks, merely 
end forced. Still, the friendly 
there, plainly to be divined; 
ghborly tone of his voice. But 
ordinarily the most courteous 
‘and certainly one of the most 
a not return the salutation. 


i paralyzed his biceps. He 
J a moment, and then, hav- 
oherent. powers, he jammed 
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his brown-varnished straw hat firmly 
upon his ancient poll and went scrambling 
up his gravel walk as fast as two rheu- 
matic underpinnings would take him, and 
on into his house like a man bearing incred- 
ible and unbelievable tidings. 

Mr. Stackpole opened his gate and 
passed out and started down the sidewalk. 
Midway of the next square he overtook a 
man he knew—an elderly watchmaker, a 
Swiss by birth, who worked at Nagel’s jew- 
elry store. Hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of times he had passed this man upon the 
street. Always before he had passed him 
with averted eyes and a stiff nod of recog- 
nition. Now, coming up behind the other, 
Mr. Stackpole bade him a cheerful good 
day. At the sound of the words the Swiss 
spun on his heel, then gulped audibly and 
backed away, flinching almost as though a 
blow had been aimed at him. He muttered 
some meaningless something, confusedly: 
he stared at Mr. Stackpole with widened 
eyes like one who beholds an apparition in 
the broad of the day; he stepped on his 
own feet and got in his own way as he 
shrank to the outer edge of the narrow 
pavement. Mr. Stackpole was minded to 
fall into step alongside the Swiss, but the 
latter would not have it so. He stumbled 
along for a few yards, mute and plainly 
terribly embarrassed at finding himself in 
this unexpected company, and then with a 
muttered sound which might be interpreted 
as an apology or an explanation, or as a 
token of profound surprise on his part, or 
as combination of them all, he turned ab- 
ruptly off into a grassed side lane which 
ran up into the old Enders orchard and 
ended nowhere at all in particular. Once 
his back was turned to Mr. Stackpole, he 
blessed himself fervently. On his face was 
the look of one who would fend off what is 
evil and supernatural. 

Mr. Stackpole continued on his way. On 
a vacant lot at Franklin and Clay Streets 
four small boys were playing one-eyed-cat. 
Switching his cane at the weed tops with 
strokes which he strove to make casual, he 
stopped to watch them, a half smile of 
approbation on his face. Pose and expres- 
sion showed that he desired their approval 
for his approval of theirskill. They stopped, 
too, when they saw him—stopped short. 
With one accord they ceased their play, 
staring at him. Nervously the batsman 
withdrew to the farther side of the com- 
mon, dragging his bat behind him. The 
three others followed, casting furtive looks 
backward over their shoulders. Under a 
tree at the back of the lot they conferred 
together, all the while shooting quick diffi- 
dent glances toward where he stood. It was 
plain something had put a blight upon their 
spirits; also, even at this distance, they 
radiated a sort of inarticulate suspicion— 
a suspicion of which plainly he was the 
object. 

For long years Mr. Stackpole’s faculties 
for observation of the motives and actions 
of his fellows had been sheathed. Still, 
disuse had not altogether dulled them. 
Constant introspection had not destroyed 
his gift for speculation. It was rusted, but 
still workable. He had read aright Squire 
Jonas’ stupefaction, the watchmaker’s 
ludicrous alarm. He now read aright the 
chill which the very sight of his altered 
mien—cheerful and sprightly where they 
had expected grim aloofness—had thrown 
upon the spirits of the ball players. Well, 
he could understand it all. The alteration 
in him, coming without prior warning, had 
startled them, frightened them, really. 
Well, that might have been expected. The 
way had not been paved properly for the 
transformation. It would be different when 
the Daily Evening News came out. He 
would go back home—he would wait. 
When they had read what was in the paper 
people would not avoid him or flee from 
him. They would be coming into his house 
to wish him well, to reéstablish old relations 
with him. Why, it would be almost like 
holding a reception. He would be to those 
of his own age as a friend of their youth, 
returning after a long absence to his people, 
with the dour stranger who had lived in his 
house while he was away now driven out and 
gone forever. 

He turned about and he went back home 
and he waited. But for a while nothing 
happened, except that in the middle of the 
afternoon Aunt Kassie unaccountably dis- 
appeared. She was gone when he left his 
seat on the front porch and went back to 
the kitchen to give her some instruction 
touching on supper. At dinnertime, enter- 
ing his dining room, he had without con- 
scious intent whistled the bars of an old 
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Positively | 
Forces Lubricant 
into Chassis Bearings 


aXe | LACH the coupling of the flex- 
ae ible steel hose to the Alemite 
PELE Fitting on the chassis bearing — 
hold the Alemite Compressor firmly with 
one hand—turn the handle of the threaded 
shaft with the other. 500 pounds pressure 
to the square inch is easily exerted upon 
the lubricant in the compressor, positively 
forcing new clean grease into the bearing 
until it oozes out through the openings. 


Every chassis bearing on your car may be pos- 
itively lubricated in less than thirty minutes. 


Alemite High Pressure lubrication of the 
chassis bearings of your car means lessened depre- 
ciation, lower maintenance and replacement costs, 
and longer life for every unit. 


Alemite High Pressure Lubricating 
System consists of one compressor with flexible 
steel hose and a sufficient number of Alemite ball 
check fittings for any make or model of car, truck 
or tractor. These take the place of all grease and 
oil cups. Easily installed by anyone. Price, from 
$7.85 to $30.00, dependent upon number of points 
of lubrication and style of fittings. 


Ask your dealer, garage or repair man. 
Write for copy of ‘‘Lubricating Facts.’’ 
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air, and at that she had dropped a plate of 
hot egg bread and vanished into the pan- 
try, leaving the spilt fragments upon the 
floor. Nor had she returned. He had made 
his meal unattended. Now, while he looked 
for her, she was hurrying down the alley, 
bound for the home of her preacher. She 


_ felt the need of his holy counsels and the 


reading of scriptural passages. She was 
used to queerness in her master, but if he 


| were going crazy all of a sudden, why that 


would be a different matter altogether. So 
presently she was confiding to her spiritual 
adviser. 

Mr. Stackpole returned to the porch and 


| sat down again and waited for what was to 


be. Through the heat of the waning after- 
noon Clay Street was almost deserted; but 
toward sunset the thickening tides of pedes- 
trian travel began flowing by his house as 
men returned homeward from work. He 
had a bowing acquaintance with most of 
those who passed. 

Two or three elderly men and women 
among them he had known fairly well in 
years past. But no single one of those who 
came along turned in at his gate to offer 
him the congratulation he so eagerly de- 


| sired; no single one, at sight of him, all 


poised and expectant, paused to call out 
kindly words across the palings of his fence. 
Yet they must have heard the news. He 
knew that they had heard it—all of them— 
knew it by the stares they cast toward the 
house front as they went by. There was 
more, though, in the staring than a quick- 
ened interest or a sharpened curiosity. 

Was he wrong, or was there also a sort of 
subtle resentment in it? Was there a sense 
vaguely conveyed that even these old ac- 
quaintances of his felt almost personally 
aggrieved that a town character should 
have ceased thus abruptly to be a town 
character—that they somehow felt a sub- 
tle injustice had been done to public opin- 
ion, an affront offered to civic tradition, 
through this unexpected sloughing off by 
him of the réle he for so long had worn? 

He was not wrong. There was an essence 
of a floating, formless resentment there. 
Over the invisible tendons of mental telep- 
athy it came to him, registering emphati- 
cally. 

As he shrank back in his chair. he 
summoned his philosophy to give him balm 
and consolation for his disappointment. 
It would take time, of course, for people to 
grow accustomed to the change in him— 
that was only natural. In a few days, now, 
when the shock of the sensation had worn 
off, things would be different. They would 
forgive him for breaking a sort of unuttered 
communal law, but one hallowed, as it 
were, by rote and custom. He vaguely 
comprehended that there might be such a 
law for his case—a canon of procedure 
which, unnatural in itself, had come with 
the passage of the passing years to be quite 
naturally accepted. 

Well, perhaps the man who broke such 
a law, even though it were originally of 
his own fashioning, must abide the con- 
sequences. Even so, though, things must 
be different when the minds of people 
had readjusted. This he told himself over 
and over again, seeking in its steady repe- 
ee salve for his hurt, overwrought feel- 
ing 

Aine his nights—surely they would be 
different! Therein, after all, lay the roots 
of the peace and the surcease which hence- 
forth would be his portion. At thought of 
this prospect, now imminent, he uplifted 
his soul in a silent pean of thanksgiving. 

Having no one in whom he ever had con- 
fided, it followed naturally that no one else 
knew what torture he had suffered through 
all the nights of all these years stretching 


| behind him in so terribly long a perspec- 


tive. No one else knew how he had craved 


| for the darkness which all the time he had 


both feared and shunned. No one else 
knew how miserable a travesty on sleep 


| his sleep had been, first reading until a 
| heavy physical weariness came, then lying 


in his bed through the latter hours of the 


| night, fitfully dozing, often rousing, while 


from either side of his bed, from the ceiling 
above, from the headboard behind him, 
and from the footboard, strong lights 
played full and flary upon his twitching, 
aching eyelids; and finally, towards dawn, 
with every nerve behind his eyes taut with 
pain and strain, awakening unrefreshed 
to consciousness of that nimbus of unre- 
lieved false glare which encircled him, and 
the stench of melted tallow and the stale 
reek of burned kerosene foul in his nose. 
That, now, had been the hardest of all to 


endure. Endured unceasingly, it had been 
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because of his dread of a thin 
worse—the agonized, twisted, 
of Jess Tatum leaping at him o 
ows. But now, thank God, th 
his own conjuring, that wraith 
but always feared, was laid tor 
Never again would conscience 
soul and body, upon the rack. 
he would sleep—sleep as little. 
in the all-enveloping, friendly, 
dark. 

Scearcely could he wait till a ] 
time hour came. He forgot that 
no supper; forgot in that delect 
pation the disillusionizing exp 
the day. Mechanically he ha 
came on, turned on the lights. 
the house, and force of habit stil 
he left them all on when at ele 
he quitted the brilliantly illumir 
and went to his bedroom on 
floor. He undressed and he put 
night wear, becoming a grotesqu 
figure, what with his meager: 
and his ashen eager face and 
colored throat rising above th 
neckband of the garment. Heb 
flame of the oil lamp which b 
reading stand at the left side of 
extinguished the two candles y 
on a table at the left side. 

Then he got in the bed an 
out his arms, one aloft, the ot 
him, finding with the fingers o 
the turncock of the gas burner w 
low from the ceiling at the end 
necked iron pipe, !finding with 
of that hand the wall switch 
trolled the battery of electric li 
about, and with a long-drawn si 
deliverance he turned off bot 
electricity simultaneously and sé 
toward the pillow. 

The pzxaned sigh turned to 
mortal terror. Quaking in every 
ing out in a continuous frenzy ¢ 
was up again on his knees se 
quivering hands for the swite 
about then for matches with ¥ 
light the gas. For the black 
blackness to which he had be 
for more than half his life—had 
him as an enemy smothering hi 
his head in its terrible black 
ping his nostrils with its bs 
gripping his windpipe with bl 
that his breathing stopped. i 

That blackness for which he 
with an unappeasable hoped 
through thirty years and more 
a horror anda devil. He had dri 
him. When he bade it return 
not as a friend and a comia 
mocking fiend. 

For months and years past het 
that his optic nerves, punished 
upon by constant and unwhol 
liancy, were nearing the point 
and that all the other nerves it 
frayed and fretted, too, were all 
jangled. Cognizant of this he 
see no hope of relief, since his 
greater than his reasoning por 


strength of will. With the fea 


eternally dissipated in a breat 
thought to find solace and so 
restoration in the darkness. B 
darkness, for which his soul in 
and his body in its stress had er 
ceasingly and vainly, was denie 
He could face neither the one th 
other. 

Squatted there in the huddle 
coverings, he reasoned it all out 
ently he found the answer. And 
was this: Nature for a while f 
forgives offenses against her, 
comes a time when Nature cee 
give the mistreatment of the bo 
mind, and sends then her law of : 
to be visited upon the transgi 
interest compounded a hundre¢ 
user of narcotics knows it; the 
knows it; and this poor self-er' 
tim of his own imagination—} 
too. The hint of it had that de 
flected in the attitude of his nei 
they merely had obeyed, withou 
realization or analysis on their } 
of the natural scheme of things. 
proof of it was, by this nighttim 
vealed and made yet plainer. 
convicted, a chronic violator ol 
table rule. And he knew, li 
was but one way out of the coil- 
it, there in his bedroom, vivi 
about by the obscene and inde 
of his lights which kept awa 
cursed darkness while the sui 
passing. 
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IMLIGHT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘know, I’m trying to find out. 
mine is looking for it.” 

g for what—trouble?”’ 

r ideal love. What’s the most 
ingredient? Suppose,’ I ex- 
hat you were mixing a cocktail.”’ 
e,” suggested Myrtle, ‘you do.” 
e one were mixing a cocktail. 
would be the necessary ingre- 
idn’t it? ” 


so. 

ht. Then as the gin is to the 
hat is to ideal love?”’ 

and a girl,’’ she answered with- 
ffort. 

to laugh, but suddenly changed 
[ looked at her with amazement 
\dmiration. 

,” Isaid, ‘‘I believe you’re abso- 
t. The answer is so simple that 
ts have overlooked it. Amanand 
y, it’s not only the gin in the 
t’s the vermuth and the cherry 
hing. It’s all that is necessary.” 
said Myrtle, pleased at my 
k me another one.” 

you to tea at five o’clock this 
*said I. ‘‘ Will you come?” 

y dear. What will I wear?’’ 

gle, dark tailored suit and a 
reen beads around your neck,” 
{her. ‘I’ll loan you the beads.” 
ae approvingly. Then she 


S. 
I’s coming?”’ she called out 
ressing room. 

a Bowen’s the guest of honor. 
her, don’t you?”’ 

san the crazy poetess? I thought 
*t stand her.”’ 

” T agreed. “But I’m asking a 
to meet her.” 

ee. Who else?”’ 

every woman I know. My 
poet wants to meet all of the 
But I have picked out Cynthia 
e and I shall lay great stress on 
ll throw the crazy poet to the 


uu sure he’s crazy enough to 
? He’d have to be pretty damn 
h, that woman! She makes me 
| over. She—she’s like snakes, 
g and slippery and curly, and 
ag old to look good with her 


nly thirty-four,’”’ I pointed out. 
tlesaid ‘‘ Thirty-four, my neck!”’ 
nt that she did not believe me. 
Bowen, in spite of Myrtle’s 
w her, was a personage in her 
was the acknowledged leader of 
ersifiers—had formulated their 
mitten their rules, or rather their 
yrrules. In the course of her half 
‘s of literary productivity she 
d four slender volumes of 
ieterless, meaningless poetry— 
‘e and her disciples termed it 
‘d these volumes had been hailed 
‘derns as the light of the new 
'r last volume, entitled Armfuls 
she had graciously presented to 
1 inscription on the flyleaf ex- 
'r gratitude for a decoration I 
or one of the poems when it had 
1a popular magazine. Yes, in- 
iad become so famous that she 
w. Since that time she had 
. calling me one of her most 
‘cand understanding friends, al- 
tell the truth I neither sympa- 
nor understood her. 
Mortimer Hurd—well, whom 
priate could I have selected? 
ertainly,” I said to myself. And 
to be my piéce de résistance at 
was the filly whom I was back- 
deal Love Stakes. 
” I said severely, ‘Cynthia 
woman of very high intelligence; 
act that she isa mystic. Do you 
et imran ” 


d Myrtle. 
either do I. But nevertheless 


i 


poor prune,” asserted Myrtle. 
So, perhaps so. But you 
‘it out loud, because probably 
a mystic is.” 

y ur 

TER to five o’clock Mor- 
d, explaining that he had 
the purpose of having a few 
me with me before the arrival 


of the herd. Of course he did not employ 
the rather derogatory term “herd” to 
designate my guests. He was far too seri- 
ous to be colloquial—serious and very ap- 
parently nervous. He explained that he 
had had during his life few opportunities 
to meet women, and that as a consequence 
he found himself shy in their presence. 

“T don’t know what to say to them,” he 
complained. 

“Flattery always goes well. Tell them 
they’re beautiful and unusual.” 

“Yes,” he said dubiously, “but I want 
to be sincere. I want to get below the 
surface.” 

I held up my hands, horrified. 

“Whatever you do,” I exclaimed, ‘don’t 
do that! Don’t you realize that a woman 
is merely a beautiful picture? Well, if you 
had a beautiful picture you wouldn’t go 
to work to scrape the paint off it in order 
to get down to the canvas, would you? 
No, no, Mortimer, you mustn’t take 
women too seriously or you’ll be riding for 
afall. Take them just as they are, pink and 
white and gold, selfish, vain and untruth- 
ful, sympathetic, tender and adorable.” 

“But,” said Mortimer, “‘they must have 
brains—some of them surely have brains.” 

“No, they have wits.” P 

Mortimer laughed, and I saw that he 
was unconvinced. 

“T don’t believe that you know any more 
about them than I do,” said he. “Tell me 
who is coming.”’ 

“First and foremost,’ I answered, “is 
Cynthia Bowen. Perhaps you will think 
she has brains. There are several brainless 
people that do think so. She writes poetry. 
If you can understand it—well and good. 

he is not very beautiful, but she is effec- 

ive. She gets herself up well, I mean, and 
she poses admirably.”’ 

‘She sounds interesting.” 

“Exactly! That’s just what she does— 
sounds interesting. I’m betting on her.” 

“You’re what?” 

_ “Never mind. Then there will be two 
sisters—twins—young girls who adore 
studioteas. They arecalled Porter—Gladys 
and Dorothy—but I don’t know which is 
which, and it really makes no difference, 
because they say the same things. They 
lisp a little and giggle offensively.” 

“Come, come, Gavin,’’ Mortimer re- 
monstrated, “I’m sure you’re not doing 
your friends justice.” 

“They’re not my friends; they’re my 
acquaintances. I don’t have women friends. 
Oh, yes, I have perhaps one—Myrtle Bent, 
my model! She’ll be here, too, but you 
won’t care much for her, as she is totally 
uneducated, You may like Vera Joyce— 
you know—the actress. She’ll talk seri- 
ously with you if you’ll talk shop. She'll 
tell you just why she is the greatest actress 
in America and what face cream she uses. 
You may even be able to persuade her to 
recite something in French. Do you know 
any French? Oh, yes, of course you do! 
Well, then perhaps if you don’t want to be 
disillusioned you’d better urge her to stick 
to English.” 

““You’re a cynic,”’ said Mortimer. “Isn’t 
there anybody coming whom you like?” 

“T told you—Myrtle, for one. And 
there’s a Mrs. Green, a divorcée, whom I 
like very much. She has no soul and no 
shame. I doubt if she would share your 
sense of values, unless you’ve changed a 
great deal since college.” 

“‘T haven’t changed much,”’ said Mor- 
timer moodily. ‘I’ve stagnated. But I’ve 
done a lot of thinking.” 

I nodded. 

“T fear so,’’ I said. “‘And there’s always 
a lot more to be done.”’ 

Our conversation was halted abruptly at 
that point by the appearance of my wire- 
haired Jap announcing the arrival of many 
ladies. They came almost all at the same 
time, bearing with them a medley of scents 
and a few insignificant male satellites. The 
Porter twins brought along two nice young 
boys recently graduated from Princeton who 
juggled surprisingly well with the forks and 
the spoons and the saucers, and proved a 
really welcome addition to an otherwise 
rather serious-minded gathering. 

Cynthia Bowen, as was her custom, 
arrived a little late, but unruffled and 
dreamy eyed. 

‘“‘T am exhausted,” she said, enunciating 
with great precision. But she was always 
exhausted and she always enunciated pre- 
cisely—almost preciously. 
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The Quaker 


waits at every door 


Many housewives get oat flakes without the Quaker Oats 
flavor—just because they don’t insist. 

Many other housewives force their grocers to send overseas 
for Quaker. That is done by oat lovers nearly-all the world over. 

Quaker Oats wait at every door. Your grocer will supply 
them if you ask. They cost no fancy price. 

They are flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel, but they 
are the cream of the oats. 


The oat is the greatest food that grows. It is almost the 
ideal food in balance and completeness. As a body-builder and 
a vim-food it has age-old fame. 

Children need its minerals, adults need its energy. And all 
enjoy its fragrance and its taste. 

It is supreme food—make it delightful. 

Let every dish be Quaker Oats quality. 


Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


An Oat Confection . 
Quaker Macaroons 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
eggs, 244 cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder has been added, and 
add vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff 
and add last. Drop on buttered tins 
with teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 
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Her er(omplerion Assured 


How to keep dainty and attractive ( 
throughout the activities of the long, 

hot summer days, is the perplexing 
thought of most women. 

How allay the sting and ugly flush of sun- 
burn? How relieve that excessive oiliness, 

those clogged pores, blotches and other 
blemishes? 


Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refreshing lather all the requi- 


sites for helping women to retain their loveliness and charm 
on all occasions. It embodies just enough 
of the Resinol properties to be soothing 
and healing to the irritated spots, and act 


as protection for the healthy skin. 

Its mild fragrance is a reminder of the 
summer woods and nothing can excel the 
cool comfort that follows a bath with this 
pure soap. 


Begin sith to safeguard your skin by the regular use of Resinol Soap. 
All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell it. 


Miniature cake free on request. 
Dept. 8-F, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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“We will have tea for you immediately, 
Cynthia,” I said. ‘And, if you want, I 
might find you a cocktail.” 

“You know I never drink,”’ she answered 
reproachfully. ‘‘Moreover, I am not ex- 
hausted physically. I am simply mentally 
fatigued. I have been at my work.” 

“Of course,’ said I, and observed that 
she clasped a sheet of foolscap in her left 
hand. Verses, indubitably. Well, it meant 
that we should have to listen to them before 
the afternoon was over. 

“You will kill yourself, my dear lady,’’ I 
murmured—“‘ you will kill yourself to give 
pleasure to the world.” 

When I thought over that phrase later 
its meaning seemed ambiguous; but I in- 
tended it as a compliment, and Cynthia 
Bowen was not the person to take it for 
anything else. I presented Mortimer. 

“A poet,” I said, ‘‘and, if he will forgive 
me, an idealist.” 

She sighed immediately, lowered her 
ene and looked up at him, smiling wist- 
fully. 

‘‘He does not understand!” she said, 
indicating me with a gesture of her heavily 
ringed hand. 

So much for me. Mortimer was instantly 
and visibly interested; so interested that 
he did not see Myrtle Bent when she came 
in quietly and unobtrusively. 

‘Well,’ said Myrtle, “here I am. Now 
what do-I do? Talk? Eat? Drink tea? 
Behave like a lady?” 

“No, I don’t think so; not like too much 
of a lady in any case. There’s a woman 
you'll like—Mrs. Green. Come and we’ll 
talk to her.” 

““Where’s your poet? Is that him talking 
to Cynthia Bowen?” 

“Yes,’’ I said. “You don’t have to 
bother about him though. He’s fixed.’’ 

“Fixed, is he?”’ repeated Myrtle, squint- 
ing: up her eyes at him. “Fixed, eh? H’m!” 

‘“What do you mean by that?” 

“Nothing,”’ said Myrtle. “But I kind of 
like his looks. He looks innocent.” 

‘He is,”’ I assured her. 

“Well, it’s a pity. That Cynthia Bow- 
en’s no woman for him 

“Why, Myrtle!” I exclaimed, not a 
little amused. 

“Oh, I don’t mean she ain’t moral,’’ 
Myrtle hastened to say. ‘‘I mean she 
ain’t honest. She’s always pretending her 
head’s in the clouds. I heard her say once 
that she could forget she had a body, and 
that she was sorry she did have one. Well, 
if I had her body I’d be sorry and want to 
forget it, too.” 

“You’re jealous,” I suggested. 

‘Jealous, my neck!’’ said Myrtle, which 
meant that she was not jealous. 

We joined Emma Green and Vera Joyce, 
who were listening to a young actor describe 
his conception of the part of Richard III. 
His conception, it is perhaps needless to 
say, was greatly at variance from that of 
John Barrymore. Vera was waiting impa- 
tiently to explain her conception of the 
part of Ophelia. In one corner of the room 
the two Princeton youths were juggling 
the tea saucers very deftly, to the hyster- 
ical amusement of the Porter twins; and 
on the divan, aloof from the frivolous 
throng, sat Mortimer Hurd and Cynthia 
Bowen, deep in earnest conversation and 
forgetful doubtless of their bodies. 

A satellite of Cynthia’s, finding the 
planet around which he was wont to re- 
volve occupied with what had the appear- 
ance of being a fixed star, drifted over to 
join our group. He explained to us that 
Cynthia had that very morning composed a 
masterpiece which he dared to hope she 
might be willing to read to us. Indeed he 


appealed to me to beseech her to render us. 


that favor, saying that I as host would 
possibly be able to persuade her, whereas 
he as a mere disciple dared not urge so 
precious a boon. 

I assented with so little enthusiasm that 
he probably thought that I, too, was awed. 
Myrtle and Emma Green exchanged glances 
of amusement and despair; that is to say, 
they raised their eyebrows and deepened 
the dimples at the corners of their mouths; 
but they might just as discreetly have 
cried aloud, “‘ For heaven’s sake, spare us!’’ 

I advanced to the divan and ventured 
timidly to interrupt the conversation. They 
were discussing, I remember, the value of 
art in life, and were, I think, on the point 
of settling it definitely to their own satis- 
faction—an amazing achievement in so 
short a time. 

“Cynthia,” I said, pointing to the sheet 
of foolseap which she still clasped in her 
hand—“ Cynthia, you really must.”” 
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She looked up at me, a litt 
until she understood the reason 
trusion. , 

“Oh, that!’ she said. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘you must let: 

She shook her head in a m 
persuaded me she required littl 

“T couldn’t. Not to-day at 
Not to so many. Some other 
haps, when—ah, well, Mr. Hurd 
stand what I mean.’ 

“Of course,’ said Mortimer 
viction and a wave of his ha 
must have an audience that is | 

She smiled on him gratefull 
guidly. 

“T knew you would unders 
murmured, and flattened out t 
paper across her knee. 

“Please,” I begged, “read it 
all want. to hear it, dear a 
in tune.” 

“Must I?”’ said she, and 7 
that she must. 

I turned to face the room and 
that Miss Cynthia Bowen woul 
by reading the unpublished ma 
her latest poem. The two Prince 
ceased from juggling and a ; 
pressing silence ensued, broker 
by the wistful voice of the poet 

“You will bear with it, I trust 
“Tt is so young—it is my last-t 

The silence continued, for no 
any suitable comment to this. — 

“Tt is called,’ crooned Cyat 
called Dreamlight. I 

Somebody said ah ecstati 
forthwith, taking our cue, we ¢ 
Myrtle, I noticed, overdid it 1 
extent that she almost showed ] 

“Dreamlight,”’ repeated Cy 
eyes half closed. A short paul 
gave it to us as follows: 


“Tt is night, my beloved, ‘ 
It is amethystine. . 
Do you see the three balloons — 
mounting into the lazulite, rl 
Like three thoughts? Scarlet — 
and purple and blue. P 
In my right hand I hold the mi 
and in my left a grief, 

And on my head is a crown of 
It is night, my beloved, 
it is amethystine. ¥ 


“Yes, you have drunk at the well 
and still you are unslaked. $ 
It is hot when the sun is high, 
but why so when you glisten 
with star dust? 

What is it that you seek? . 
Scarlet and purple you have, — 
and yet you would have blue? 
Ah, my beloved, it is night, 

it is amethystine. 


“They came with their heads oa 
down, even as merrymakers 
satiated with shadows. * 
They came and I knew not who 
See, the balloons are three, _ 
and they ascend, purple and se : 
Like those who came iidiea 
I know them now, 
for now I am resurgent. 

It is night, my beloved, ‘ 
it is amethystine.”’ 4 


She ceased and lay back 
There was applause, some of 
most of it bewildered. What el 
do? The satellite was the a 
words. 

“You have expressed,” he alt 

“something that has never bt 
even attempted. You have he 
path. We are your eternal debt 

I glanced at Mortimer and sz 
was enthusiastic but perplexed, 
mised that he had reached tl 
tunate state where he mistruste 
critical judgment. Granting tha 
poetry, the poor fellow must ha\ 
that he had a great deal to le 
unlearn. Chaucer, Spenser, $ 
Shelley and Keats; Villon, I 
Baudelaire, Verlaine—he had g0 
school, and behold, they had t 
nothing 

wall ” T said to myself, “we 
see whether he is worth savin 
neerace that woman—why, he dee 

er q 
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nreaction; and during the dan- 
amer Hurd and Cynthia Bowen 
.er with a mere wave of the hand 
farewell. 

«< they understand each other,”’ I 
_to Myrtle, with whom I was 
; the moment. 

stand each other, my neck!”’ said 
jich meant that she did not think 
rstood each other at all. 


Iv 


yt see Mortimer Hurd for more 
yeek, but I gathered that during 
1 Cynthia Bowen saw him daily. 
prophesied, the poetess had 
_ him—interested him first, mys- 
then captured him. That, I be- 
ne usual sequence, except that 
it is possible for a woman to 
thout the mystification. 

md of ten days Mortimer came 
full of apologies for his neglect. 
en tremendously busy; no, not 
wk; something even more im- 
omething that would transform 
ympletely. In brief, he had fallen 


a Bowen?’’ I asked, merely as a 


‘orm. | ; 

ye said. ‘‘Cynthia Bowen.” 

i silence while I searched for and 

igar. _ 

“T queried, knowing that he was 

, tell me about it. 

jsublime,” he said definitely. 

\ls all the specifications—same 

‘lues and everything?” 

\7,”’ he said. ‘“‘She is my ideal; 

is to you, I have found her im- 

1-the one woman in New York, 

jl aan out of three million women!”’ 
isure of your figures? No, never 

y’re of no importance. What you 
sy, I suppose, is that she’s the 
in New York whose mind runs 

But are you quite cer- 


ut not about the-importance of 


1 understand Dreamlight?”’ 
sated, but not from embarrass- 
Joarently he was seeking words 
( to enlighten my ignorance. 
jight,’’ he said at length, ‘‘is an 
) a sensation, an emotion. In 
}¢ an emotion on paper one can- 
definite, coherent words, for 


One may say, for example, 
log,’ and the reader will know 
fiaeans; but if one says ‘This is 
, the reader is still left groping 
Sse you are trying to convey. 
‘othing definite about melan- 


¢3 the liver,’”’ I pointed out, but 
response only a contemptuous 
“ied by a brief snort. 
s(9e serious,” he said. “I’m try- 
sry serious.”’ 

agreed, “‘I perceive that you 
yu’re in love, and a man in love 
: When do you intend 


iS are young—our lives are be- 

i: the present our intimate com- 
is ample happiness.” 

a ee then as to the unimportance 

1) more—more than companion- 


1 blush under my rather crude 
‘ut before he could reply there 
Pimding at the studio door fol- 
nediately by the irruption of 
Bit She stopped short when she 
her, 

y;she said. “I thought you’d be 


We done,” I assured her. ‘Miss 
Ss: Mr. Hurd. He was here with 
awhile ago, but I don’t think 


id Myrtle, “T don’t think we 


elie loss,” murmured the poet, 
prise I observed that he was 
‘with admiration that was 
uthed. 

u, Mr. Hurd,’ said Myrtle 
a bob of her head. “But 
teas. I’m only an artist’s 


good one,” I added, ‘‘if she 


n itself is both indefinite and — 
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“That ain’t restlessness,’ she denied. 
“That’s what’s called animation. Don’t 
you like animation in people, Mr. Hurd?” 

Mortimer adjusted his big spectacles 
and continued to gaze at her. I will admit 
that she merited a long look from any man. 

“Yes,’’ he stammered—‘‘er—yes, of 
course. It’s a most important quality.’ 

Myrtle smiled on him encouragingly, 
pulled off her gloves, tossed her hat on the 
floor, patted her bobbed hair, into position 
and sat down on the divan beside Mor- 
timer in a posture that revealed silk stock- 
ings shamelessly. Then to my intense 
amazement she winked at me and indicated 
the door with a gesture of her thumb. I 
murmured some lame excuse and obedi- 
ently went out, leaving them in possession 
of my studio for the rest of the afternoon. 
I was a little too angry to be amused and a 
little too amused to be angry. 

I should like very much to know just 
what trick Myrtle selected from her bag to 
perform on that afternoon. Women even 
of the most primitive sort have so many 
ways of fascinating a man, and as a rule 
their instinct enables them correctly to se- 
lect the most efficacious in each case. I 
should like, I say, very much to know what 
Myrtle’s trump card was; but unfortu- 
nately I do not. I can only be sure that it 
was a trump of a totally different suit from 
that chosen by Cynthia Bowen. 

Myrtle kept an engagement to pose for 
me on the following morning. She was 
quite casual and, I thought, affectedly 
natural, reminding me of the cat that 
had swallowed the canary. Nor was she 
inclined to be communicative when I ven- 
tured a query or two in regard to Mor- 
timer. 

“‘Oh,’’ she said, “‘we just sat around and 
talked. He’s a nice enough fellow if he had 
a chance.” 

I presume that she meant he had no 
chance if he once got into the clutches of 
the Bowen woman. She did, however, go 
so far as to admit before she left that Mor- 
timer made sense when he talked—that 
she could understand what he meant. 

At noon Mortimer called for her to take 
her to lunch. He was not, I could see, as 
unruffled as she. In fact he seemed ill at 
ease in my presence and in haste to get 
away. 

““Where’s Cynthia?’”’ I inquired ma- 
liciously. 

“T—I’m dining with her to-night.” 

I regarded him severely, and he grew 
nervous under my gaze, puffing furiously at 
his cigarette and pretending to interest 
himself in my canvas. 

‘ “Well,” Isaid, ‘it’s none of my business, 
ut ee %” 

“‘T know, I know,” he interrupted. ‘‘ You 
think I shouldn’t take—Myrtle to lunch, 
but there’s no harm in it in the least. No 
harm at all. Cynthia herself would not 
object if she knew. I explained to you that 
there was no actual engagement—merely 
a companionship.” 

“An intimate companionship,” 
minded him. 

“Yes, of course, an intimate companion- 
ship.” 

radiate gave you ample happiness.” 

“cc es.”’ 

“Are you sure it gives Cynthia ample 
happiness?”’ 

“Oh, shut up!’’ said Myrtle. “‘Don’t be 
a dumb-bell! 
lunch, I’d like to know? You make me 
tired.”’ 

‘All right,’’ I said resignedly. ‘I don’t 
understand ideal love, I’m afraid.’ 

“T’m afraid you don’t—or any other 
kind,” she retorted, and she stamped her 
foot viciously and went out with Mortimer 
in a rage. 


I re- 


Vv ’ 


SLEPT badly that night. Isuppose that 

I felt a certain measure of responsibility 
for Mortimer’s behavior, and Mortimer 
was not behaving himself to my satisfac- 
tion. I felt that he was treating poor Cyn- 
thia very shabbily. 

But at daybreak I looked the facts in the 
face and knew that I was not in the least 
sorry for Cynthia. I knew that I was 
jealous. Yes, I admitted it—jealous.. I 
objected to his attentions to Myrtle. The 
man could play fast and loose with Cynthia 
Bowen’s sophisticated affections to his 
heart’s content, but I’d be hanged if I’d 
have him dallying with dear little Myrtle. 
And forthwith I, realized, not without a 
shock, that she was to me a very dear little 
Myrtle. Then I fell blissfully asleep. 

Tiortiier called on me the next day—a 
nervous, fidgety Mortimer. 


What’s the harm in a little 
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Note the pictures below 


ways to use Tirro, the handy-andy at home, office, shop, on the 
hunting trip, on the golf course, in the motor-kit. Tirro saves 
time and money. 


For Mother 


For all those annoying breaks, tears, leaks and the like which 
occur constantly in the home. ‘Tirro is ever-ready for an 
emergency. It can be applied instantly, without heating or 
wetting. It cannot spill. 


For Children 


‘Tirro—as the children’s friend, saving things one becomes 
fond of, mending broken toys, holding things together, wrap- 
ping split handles—a child thinks of endless ways to use Tirro. 
It teaches thrift. 


Mends —Wraps— Binds 


Tirro is a rubber-coated super- 
fabric. It comes on a spool. Cut it to 
suit for a patch or break. Or wrap it 
single or many fold. It adapts itself 
to all sorts of uses. It sticks with a 


metal, rubber, china, paper, cloth, 
etc., and stays stuck. 

Tirro is certainly a money saver. It 
costs so little and does so much. It 
comesintwosizes. Pricesin the United 
permanent grip and becomesa partof — States: 34 inch wide, 30c; 11% inches 
the thing mended. wide, 50c. Tirro can be obtained at all 

It is water-proofed and insulating. druggists’. Once youtry it, you’ll want 
It clings to anything—glass, wood, to keep it handy. 

fy The Ideal Mending Tape 


Water- : r md 
proofed C O 
| For Sale at All Druggists’ 


AFree Trial Strip will be sent 
gladly upon request, together 
with our Book of a Thousand 
Uses. Merely write us. 


BAUER & BLACK 


New York 
Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical 
Dressings and Allied 
Sy Products 1 ain a Re i/o 


Extra 
Strong 


eee ee 


5 
| FREE TRIAL STRIP 


| BAUER & BLACK 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


| 

| Mail me strip of Tirro—also book. | 

Chicago | 
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De Luxe 
All Season 


A permanent top which adds a distinct note of good style 
to the good judgment of complete protection against the 
heat of summer and the storms of inclement weather, when 


used on any standard make of open car. 


Light in weight to avoid excessive load on the power plant; 
sturdy in construction as the finest built enclosed car 
Beautifully covered in the finest leather material and lined 


with the choicest cloth. 


Quality appointments include a glare-proof sun &nd storm 
visor, an electric dome-light, a silk roll curtain at the rear 
and silk drapes at the two rear side windows. Made in 96 


models for the 15 leading makes of cars. 


2- passenger Models 
4-5-passenger Models 
7- passenger Models 


Prices f. 0. b. Racine, Wisconsin 
War tax and installation extra 


WISCONSIN TOP COMPANY, Inc. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


1 Protects Against Damage 
2 Enhances Property Value 
3 Lessens Depreciation 
4 Saves Money ~~ - - 


NEGESSIT Yrtar 

every house orbuild- 
ing. Costs but little more 
than the ordinary frame- 
and-sash coal window 
which permits damage so 
soon. Can be easily install- 
ed in your present proper- 
ty. Sold by 3,000 hard- 
ware, building supply and 
lumber dealers. Write for 
your dealer’s name and our 


building specialty catalog. 
THE MAJESTIC CO. 


Huntington - Indiana 


Eliminates 


~ Thism 


3800 dealer connections cover the entire country. 
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marry Myrtle. I’m madly in love with her. 
What can I do?” 

“Do!” I echoed. ‘You can go straight 
to the devil!’’ 

He gasped. He reached for his hat, 
stood up, thought better of it and sat down 
again. 

““What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. You can’t marry 
Myrtle! I won’t allow it!” 

“Ts that so?”’ he remarked with some 
spirit. “‘What have you got to say about 
it??? 

“A great deal. In the first place, she 
doesn’t want to marry you, does she?”’ 

“T haven’t asked her yet, so I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, even if she does, I won’t allow it. 
You see I’m going to marry her myself.” 

“The deuce you are!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, lam! I’m going to save her from 
you, you philanderer.”’ 

“‘Philanderer!”’ 

“Exactly. What about Cynthia Bowen, 
that sweet young girl whom you’ve treated 
like dirt under your feet? What about her, 
eh? It was only a day or two ago that you 
told me she was your, ideal love, wasn’t it? 
Well, what is she now?” 

“She doesn’t like my poetry,’ he 
groaned. ‘I can’t marry a woman that 
doesn’t like my poetry.” 

“Do you like hers?” 

“No, it’s abominable. I can’t under- 
stand a word of it.” 

“Ah-ha! Now the truth comes out. 
You’ve been making a fool and a hypo- 
crite of yourself simply to prove your 
theory, but your theory falls to pieces at 
the first test. Same sense of the value of 
things in life! Bosh! No matter whether 
we agree about the things themselves so 
long as we agree about their importance. 
Double bosh! Drip, drivel, all of it! A lot 
you know about ideal love!” 

“No, no, Gavin,’ he remonstrated 
mildly, ‘‘you do me an injustice. My 
theory still holds good, and I still hold to 
my theory. Myrtle and I have exactly the 
same sense of values. She believes ——”’ 

“Listen!’? I interrupted him venom- 
ously. ‘‘I don’t want to hear a word about 
what she believes. I’m in love with Myrtle, 
and I don’t care a continental what she 
believes. I’m in love with Myrtle because 
she has a lot of lovely red hair and a wicked 
look in her eyes and the most beautiful 
figure in New York, and because once in a 
while she means what she says. Well, 
that’s enough—that’s more than enough. 
ee to vivisect my emotions any fur- 
ther.” 

Mortimer stared at me, amazed and 
shocked. 

“Why,” he said—‘why, then you are 
nothing but a base sensualist. If all men 
were like you where would civilization be?” 

“Tf all men were like me,’ I said, 
“there’d be less talk and more action; 
there’d be less poetry but more babies.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and it was 
plain that he thought me a bad lot. 

“You know,” he said—‘‘you know, I 
suppose, that Myrtle would never marry 
you if she thought those were your only 
reasons for loving her. She has too fine a 
nature not to resent such—such material- 
ism.” 

“Has she?” I demanded grimly. “Has 

‘she? Well, let’s see if she has.” 

I took the telephone receiver from the 
hook and gave the operator Myrtle’s num- 
ber. I confess that my heart was trembling 
as I did so. I had talked bravely enough, 
to be sure—I had assumed a bold front— 
but for all I knew Myrtle might have just 
such a nature as Mortimer was pleased to 
attributetoher. I doubted if she had; I be- 
lieved that Myrtle’s feet were planted firmly 
on the ground; but with a woman—well, 


““Old man,” he said at once, “I want to 
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one never knows. They rev 
selves daily. 
“Hello,” said Myrtle sleepily, 
“Hello,” I said. “This is Ga 
“Oh, hello, Gavin.” 
“Myrtle?” 
“ YY @Suns 
“Mortimer Hurd is here and ] 
to hear a proposal I have to mak 
‘‘Mortimer’s there? Well, wh: 
“It’s this: I’m in love with yc 
and 1’m very anxious to knoj 
marry me. 
“What?” asked Myrtle. “7 
be a rotten connection or som 
can’t get what you’re saying.” 
I repeated the proposition. — 
“Say ” she began. F 
“No, wait a minute! Don’t ¢ 
I want to tell you first why I’mi 
you. It’s because you have a k 
red hair and a wicked look in 
That’s right. And the most be 
ure in New York. What? We 
New York City, but we'll call it 
State if you want. And—wait, 
because once in a while you mea 
say. Get that? Well, those a 
reasons.” 4 
“Ain’t that enough?” My 
briskly. 3 
“Yes, I think so. Mortimer di 
he doesn’t. Will you marry me, 
that basis?’’ ¥ 
“On that what?” asked Myr 


“On those terms.” 
There was a brief silence. Mc 
beginning to register triumph 
answer came over the wire. 
“Well,” said Myrtle, “I don’t 
not. As long as you love me it: 
much difference why you love 
see. Besides, you’re right—I | 
nice figure.” es 
“Thank you, Myrtle,” I sai 
around as soon as you can and 
and get a license. All right. 
dear.” 2 
I turned to Mortimer and I 
could not refrain from showing 
tion. I was swept up in a wav 
ness. I knew then that Myrt 
woman I had. always needed 
world seem livable. & 
“T’m sorry, Mortimer,”’ I saic 
see how it is. Your theory’s no 
“On the contrary,” he rejo 
theory is proved correct. It 1 
that you and Myrtle have the 
of values. You consider, for ex: 
marriage is a trifle and that th 
the soul count for nothing. . Y 
sensualists—both of you!”’ 
“Look here,’’ I said, “‘you ¢ 
all the hard names you want, 
be good enough to show some 
my future wife.” a, 
Mortimer reached for his ha 
“T’m going,’ he said. 
“Where?” I asked. 
“Oh,” he answered careless! 
a luncheon engagement wit 
Bowen. All this, you know, wa 
idea—making you jealous and | 
Said it was the only way to b 
the point, and poor Myrtle wa) 
her heart for you. Yes, Cynthii 
ful. We loathe each other’s pot 
have exactly the same sense of 
Obviously he and Cynthia 
themselves to be what Myrtle 
dumb-bells, but I was able int 
to forgive them the means 0 
tude for the result. When, a 
after their marriage, Cynthia 
could not restrain my mirth 
there is not much poetry in twi: 
must have thought so herself. 1 
she gave up poetry and confi} 
tention solely to the peramt 
even Myrtle likes her now. 
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Regular Wood Wheel Hubs 


and Demountable Rims 


The coveted convenience of demountable rims and accessible 

outside tire valves is still yours when you beautify your car 

with Gier Tuarc Steel Wheels. Only four wheels are required, 
- a marked initial saving. 


To obtain the added distinction and strength of the exclusive 
twovarc construction, you pay for no alterations on axles or hubs. 
Gier Tuarc Steel Wheels fit precisely the same as your present 
wood .wheels. ’ 


The steel wheel which gives you all the advantages of modern 
wheel development is- the Gier Tuarc. ,Your dealer or garage 
‘can explain fully. If not, write directly to us. ; 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 
Motor Vehicle Wheels Complete—Metal Stampings—Steel Products 
Lansing, Michigan 


1310S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.—33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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Miles per Gallo n& 
2 increase for § ¢ 


For this small sum, we definitely guarantee to add 
at least 314 miles per gallon to your gasoline mile- 
age (in many cases this increase runs as high as six or 
even eight miles), besides correcting various trou- 
bles, such as overheating, carbon, dirty spark plugs, 
“loading,” oil thinning out, etc., caused by liquid 
gasoline getting into the cylinders and crank case. 
A few minutes installs it. No change in the motor. 


This device traps the liquid 
gasoline that condenses on the 
bottom and sidewalls of the 
manifold, collects and feeds it 
into a powerful air-stream that 
completely vaporizes and 
shoots it through the tube into 
the cylinders. 


If the Re-Atomizer fails to satisfy you for any reason 
whatsoever you may return it and receive its full 
purchase price within 30 days. 


Who Makes This Promise? 


The Penberthy Injector Company manufacture and 
guarantee the Re-Atomizer—a concern in business 
35 years. 


Any steam, mechanical or automotive 


engineer will tell you that this concern’s promises 


and products can be absolutely relied on. 
50,000 Re-Atomizers are now in use. 


Over 
Several large 


production automobile manufacturers have adopted 
them as standard equipment. 


Ask your dealer. 


Order One Today 


If he hasn’t stocked them, send 


your check or money order to our nearest distrib- 


utor. 


Prices: 


Ford $3.50; Dodge $3.75; Buick 


$4.00. Other models ready soon. 


Showing the Re-Atomizer 
in the Manifold 


Distributed by 
Detroit 
The FederalAutomotive Sales 
Company 
4610 Woodward Ave. 
New York City 
James Wright Wilson, Inc. 
1819 Broadway 


BAct & BALL PATENT. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO., DETROIT 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
St. Louis —A. D. Thomas 
5238 Murdock Avenue 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Southern Automotive 
Sales Co. 
Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


Howell & McCreery 
12th and Olive Streets 
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Rollers make Shaving Keenness 


Over and over turn the part-round rollers of Twinplex—to make 
smooth shaving for a million Gillette and Durham-Duplex users. 


With mechanical precision and accurate pressure—diminishing 
as the blade is released—the twin leather rollers smooth the 
delicate edges of safety blades to shaving keenness. 


Thus Twinplex meets a real shaving 
need. For safety blades, tho sharp 
at first, naturally become dulled with 
They need stropping 
before each shave to maintain their 
And they respond 
to stropping in Twinplex, just as the 
on the 


repeated use. 
first keen edges. 


old style razor ‘‘comes up” 


barber’s strop. 


Twinplex Sales Co., 


258 Fulton St., New York 
Price $5.00 
in standard 


style cases. 


/winplex Siropper 


" Gillette and Durham-Duplex Blades 


With a Twinplex Stropper, you’ll get 
dozens and scores of smooth, clean 
shaves from a single blade. And 30 
days’ home trial will convince you 
that you wouldn’t do without it. 
Twinplex is made in two models— 
one for Gillette blades and another 
for Durham-Duplex—$5.00 for either 
model. Ten year service guarantee. 


1670 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 


At cutlery, hard- 
ware, drug and 
department stores 
—everywhere. 


ONE HUNDRED SHAVES: FROM’ONE “BLADE.” ’! 
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CONTRIBUTION NEGGLE-AIR 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“You cannot grind grist with water that 
has passed,’’ declared Barnes banally, 
pointing to the torrent of the dam’s sluice- 
way. ‘‘It’s a shame you have wasted your 
money on folly. However, since it’s gone 
you must tell your conscience to lie down 
and go to sleep.” 

“But keep wide-awake so far’s the rest 
of you goes,’ warned the director. ‘‘If you 
can’t hold the thieves off we must find a 
man who will.” 

“Whilst I’m on the matter of conscience 
J’ll mention one little minor thing that has 
to do with your business, gents, and then 
I can go on to the big thing that’s rasping 
me because my money is gone. Somebody 
has stole several hundred feet of drain 
pipe that was used in the coffer-dam 
pumping operations.’’ 

“Cates, you're fired!” shouted the mana- 
ger. “That pipe could not have been re- 
moved without men and horses. You’re 
standing in with thieves. You're selling 
off our property.”’ 

“It may look like it, sir, ’'ll admit. But 
you’re wrong about me being in snucks 
with thievesand taking theirmoney. You’re 
dead wrong!’’ He spoke quietly, but there 
was convincing sincerity in his declaration. 

“Having put that small matter off my 
mind,” he went on, while they exchanged 
glances which expressed their varied emo- 
tions, “‘I’ll get to what’s bearing hard on 
my conscience. I’m a widderer. I’ve got a 
daughter. A nice feller is beauing her. His 
father has left him a farm, but the farm is 
run down and there ain’t no tools and the 
house is needing repairs. If I had saved 
my money I could hand over to my girl the 
cash to buy tools and she could make her 
bigness in the matter. She would amount 
to something in the pardnership. It would 
fix things so she could live happy ever 
after. But you know how it is when a 
husband gets to twitting! Maybe he’ll 
give my girl the go-by and pick up some- 
body who is able to drop the nickels in the 
slot. Do any of you wonder because con- 
science is clawing at me?” 

He slowly turned his gaze in their direc- 
tion, hooked his chin over his shoulder and 
surveyed them with dolorous eyes. They 
offered him no consolation or encourage- 
ment. 

“Tf you’d call me what you was calling 
me when I opened my eyes after the acci- 
dent it would help my state o’ mind right 
now,’’ Cates informed the field manager, 
but the latter shook his head. 

“Anybody feel moved by the sperit to 
make any remarks, now that the meeting 
is open?”’ persisted Cates. 

“Are you asking for charity or for us to 
pool in as individuals and give your daugh- 
ter a dowry?” inquired the president, show- 
ing no enthusiasm. 

“No, sir! Not a bit of it. Money that 
I begged for her would only be a cuss and 
a sorrow. That ain’t the idea. Of course 
I did test ye out a mite on general sym- 
pathy, as ye might say; however, no mat- 
ter about that now! Seeing that you’re 
gathered here at the dam, where the thing 
happened to me, I didn’t know but you 
could tell me about something in law and 
justice, somehow or other, or how I could 
cash in on what I have suffered and have 
got to suffer for the rest of my life. Not for 
my own profit, but to help my girl!” 

“Tt has all been explained to you, Cates, 
that it’s impossible for the corporation to 
move in the matter,’’ stated the attorney. 

“Probably you all know best. I’m a 
poor critter in fi-nance. And as for law, I 
class it in with lightning and pneumony, 
and I cal’late to keep away from all three. 
Then you say, one and all, here assembled 
together, that there’s nothing that can be 
done in the way of my getting something 
man-fashion without begging?’’ he queried 
wistfully. 

The attorney took it on himself to reply. 
He shook his head and blurted a curt nega- 
tive. 

For a long time Cates looked down at 
the hand that was hidden from their view. 
Apparently he had given up the quest for 
money; he had nothing more to say, as 
they supposed. 

‘Well, paymaster, you’d best lead on,” 
said President Barnes briskly. ‘“‘We have 
convinced ourselves that the dam is here 
and is doing all that we expected of it.” 

“Just a minute, before you leave!”’ said 
Cates. “It’s about that missing property! 
I’m taking your pay and I want to tell you 


all the facts so that you can acil 
fit. I know where that daminite 

This matter was the direct b 
the manager. “‘ Where is it?’’ he¢ 
“Be open and honest and I'll r 
discharge order, maybe.” 

“Tt’s in a bunch under wate 
against the middle of that dam.’ 

He broke in upon the frant 
“Just a minute, gents, please! 
things in order. We're _talki 
property of the corporation. Ik 
that drain pipe is also. It has 
from here, where my hand is, r 
the side of the dam to that dami 
can see the end of the first gs 
yourselves.”’ 

The lip of the cylinder of ti 
above the surface of the grout 
crowded around and inspected 
Especially did they note with ir 
fact that several cords extende 
hole from Cates’ maimed hand; + 
were divided as best he could ma 
his thumb and two fingers after t 
a reinsman employs in handling : 
team. 

“Just at the present time M: 
sarntering,’”’ explained Cates 
“Now when I begin to mentic 
what the idee is, someone is ¢ 
excited and mess things up. | 
warn ye all that if they’re messed 
be dretfully messed. Please | 
tongues or you’ll get me excited 
I'll be the one that’ll do the mes 

To make a sum total of hinte 
the field manager was adding dyn 
drain pipe and turtle. “‘ You rer 
you dare to intimate that you h 
some sort of an infernal machine 

“Don’t mess!”’ warned the 

“Tt’ll be a desperate venture fo 
to meddle with them strings, ¢ 
joggle my hand. And too mu 
and yapping is going to mix up 
lecks so that I can’t figger w 
t’other. And I tell ye, gents, if my 
gets mixed up, then hell is goin 
pay in these parts!” 

His bodeful manner impressed 

“Much obleeged for your b 
and giving me a chance to talk. 
that turkle along the drain pipe 
I took my setting here. By the 
cords has been slipping through: 
I should jedge that he’s been 
pretty lively. What’s in that t 
is encouraging his speed. You a 
a jackass by holding a carrot i 
him; you can prod on a turkle} 
the right thing behind him.” | 

“Cates!’’ roared the manage} 
his anger and apprehensivenes! 
that maundering—come to the }i 

“The point is that I lighted t) 
the tin box with the end of | 
That punk is now smoldering. I 
where a hot box is keeping a tri 
instead of stopping it. When 1 
gets to where the fuses are str¢ 


off that box, cause it’s arrange 
the punk will flame up, and th 
will happen. Having been a dail 
I know my business!” . : 
“Cates, is that turtle movi 
demanded the president. 
“No, sir. There’s a tugging { 
he’s restless, but he’s anchored | 
notice. It’s this way, sir: The! 
these cords that’s doubled thro} 
in the turkle’s shell; that cord 0 
but you’ve got to know just | 
strings are the doubled cord. I: t 
rest of the cords are to make art 
do some guessing. They’re al; 
slip knots and will pull loose mijf 
The field manager, mutterir 
words, leaned close to Cates | 
stretched forth his hand. . 
‘What is it you’re intending ' 
“T’ll grab all those strings anc 
of the right two.”’ ; 
“T reckon I can’t stop you ir 
But I’d like to remark humb 
do grab you'll have to take 
bility for what happens. One 
strings will pull loose a slip } 
doubled cord. That pertickle1 
to be let severely alone, sir.” 
“Cates,” declared the manag 
some kind of lie or bluff abo 
You couldn’t have laid 
planted dynamite.” 
“T didn’t say I did, sir.” 


ldn’t have coaxed or hired any 

1 this region to put such a damn- 
me over on the Nahmakanta.”’ 
n’t have to hire or coax. I have 
ed-up sons who are just as much 
1 as'I be in seeing their sister get 
tart in life. They done the job 
e water begun to fill the dam— 
crews had gone away and when 
here to tend and guard. Yes, sir, 
» the job and I bossed it. I know 
)ss a daminite job.” 
jan, it has become plain enough 
+ object is—it’s to extort money,” 
2 president with venom. ‘It’s a 
ridiculous plan—it’s too silly to 
insane.” 
eit is, sir. But I haven’t got the 
plan up big things like you gents 
e simply done the best I could in 
way.” 
tocus-pocus,”’ the manager de- 
{ don’t believe that the punk-box 
ent would light a fuse.”’ 
ding to my experience as a dami- 
t would,” averred Cates. ‘“ How- 
a new plan and I ain’t going to 
tit would. All I can say is this: 
yt hand me five thousand out of 
by bag I’ll let the turkle sarnter 
'we can see which opinion is the 
rm or mine.” 
gnates of the Nahmakanta cor- 
'wapped stares of doubt and des- 
They had met and conquered the 
ind the difficulties of business and 
'd law. Where resoluteness and 
ild prevail, they had prevailed. 
tas a slippery something on which 
ot dare to set determined clutch. 
‘aginously odd—infernally novel. 
J around that shriveled old man 
ds and looked at his blank face 
\utilated hand, which held the 
fate. The menace was fantastic 
d uncertainties which made it 
[They would have known how to 
‘a threat on ordinary lines; but 
; that was contained in those 
1a strolling turtle was wholly 
fe reckoning of those men of 
‘fairs. 
lized upon the great dam. It 
| built, but its destruction at that 

Tet loose the water which guar- 
38eason’s operations; the flood 
isp away their mills. One after 
jand then in chorus, they cursed 


in. 

first time he showed fire of his 
(randished the hand which held 
and the onlookers shivered. 
|'tted everything you said about 
jetting bad examples and con- 
jeggle-ance. I’ve owned up that 
lan fool. But I was a fool for the 
‘company that was telling me to 
tin’t got any brains to speak of. 
ne work ‘as best I knowed how. 
yi don’t owe me no money ac- 
(law. I’m going according to 
else, not knowing anything 
| I hain’t putting any name on 
lloing by. And you can’t argue 
gething when there hain’t no 
. I won’t argue. You’d have 
Eup in two seconds worse’n what 
ifs would be snarled if anybody 
Fild touch hand to’em.” He had 
i toms in the field manager which 
' complete loss of self-control. 
® stood over Cates with trem- 
¥ outstretched—hands that were 
k hawks about to swoop. 

d back, Durkis!’’ commanded 
UBarnes. “‘This man may be 
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lying, as you have asserted. On the other 
hand he may have become a monomaniac 
on this dynamite business; it would be 
quite natural. Do you know anything 
about his family?” 

“Nothing.” 

“He may have the sort of sons who 
would stir up his mania for the sake of 
helping him to extort money. Gentlemen, 
there are a number of things to consider. 
We must move with caution.” : 

They began to argue among themselves. 

Then it was that grim satisfaction set- 
tled in the wrinkles of Cates’ face; he had 
been wondering whether magnates were 
the same as ordinary mortals. Magnates 
were ordinary men, he told himself, the 
moment the debate was under way. They 
were afraid of what they did not under- 
stand! Lacking that understanding, they 
sought to obtain it by conference, and 
therefore they relieved Mr. Cates of all 
the burden of arguing his own affairs; they 
attended to that for him. Caution pre- 
sided over the debate. Cates was not in- 
vited to make any remarks. They discussed 
him and his enterprise and the feasible 
manner of meeting the situation. They 
exhibited as little consideration for his 
feelings as if he were a ledge in the river or 
a log jam or some other obstacle or acci- 
dent that threatened to knock off ‘profits. 
They settled upon what they considered a 
sane, corporate view of the aggravating 
matter. 

The way the field manager put it in a 
nutshell was: ‘‘We insure against field 
mice gnawing matches in our store camps.”’ 
He pointed to the old man, who sat staring 
straight ahead. 

The president stepped in front of Cates 
and was spokesman. “It’s an atrocious 
situation when the officers of the Nah- 
makanta are obliged to come down to the 
level of a man as crazy as you are, Cates.”’ 

““T’ve realized that I may be a leetle 
speck off on account of my sufferings and 
my conscience.” 

“You’re only a little short of being a 
raving lunatic. Can’t you look ahead and 
see what’s going to happen if we hand you 
this money or if we don’t give it to you?”’ 

“Will it be the same in both cases?’’ 
inquired Cates with much interest. 

“Certainly! Practically the same! If 
you blow this dam you'll go to state prison. 
If you extort our money for not blowing 
the dam you'll go to state prison just the 
same.” 

“Oh, land sakes, is that all?”’ asked 
Cates cheerily, showing profound relief. ‘I 
shan’t object to being put in some place 
where I’ll be took care of and have my 
vittles cooked for me.” 

‘“‘Paymaster,”’ directed the president, 
“count out the money in front of this man 
and stick it into his pocket. Be careful of 
those cords!”’ 

The official kneeled and pulled out pack- 
ets of bills. 

“There’s a bag slung under my co’t,” 
said Cates. ‘‘I put it there a-puppose. 
Of course I wasn’t just sure how you folks 
would feel in this matter, but I kinda had 
hopes.” 

He peered up into the scowling face of 
the president. ‘‘You haven’t said any- 
thing, sir, about another chance I’m tak- 
ing, besides the one of going to state prison. 
When I pull out the turkle and hand him 
over, what’s to prevent all of you from 
jumping on me and grabbing back the 
money?”’ 

“Nothing, according to your perverted 
code, my man! However, I’m taking the 
position you took a short time ago—I’m 
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wn Your Own Store 


Variety Stores offer splendid opportunities for men or 
women to engage in a business requiring little experience 
and small capital, but yielding a larger return on invest- 
ment than any other kind of store. 


Variety Stores handle big selling, everyday goods retail- 
ing at 5c, 10c, 25c and all prices up to $1.00. Such stores 
are run at small expense and make an excellent profit 
by turning their stocks many times. 


We have started thousands of men and women in Variety 
Stores of their own, given them expert advice, even gone 
into their stores to help arrange their stock, and put them 
on the road to independent success. 


We’ll do the same for you if you are willing to work, and 
have $1,500.00 or more for your opening stock. 


We'll suggest_a good location for your store. We have 


a long list of excellent country-wide locations that do 
not conflict with existing stores. 


Come to any of our five big houses—just say “‘ Variety 
Locations” to the man at the door. 


Or write us about yourself, your capital, experience, 
and where you'd like to start. 


We’ll help you grasp this big profit-making opportunity. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS - DALLAS 


Ten Miles for a Dime! 


[ je the river to your favorite picnic spot, across the 

lake to a neighboring resort for an evening’s entertainment 
or off for a day’s fishing—miles of waterway are just a pleasant 
jaunt when your rowboat or canoe is Evinrude-powered. 


A turn of the flywheel and you breeze away, for a half hour ride 
or an all day cruise with no oar-work to spoil the fun. And think 
of the economy of this husky little motor! Only a penny a mile 
for “‘gas’”’ and oil—a whole afternoon for a quarter! 


The Evinrude is the world’s standard power. plant for watercraft, 
gradually developed and perfected by a great organization through 
) a period of years. Its dependable, vibrationless power is known 
wherever navigable water flows. 


See the Evinrude at your sporting goods or hardware dealer's. 
Ask him why it costs only $10 a year. Or send for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
458 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: a 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. id 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 7 
440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


EVINRUDE PLAYGROUNDS No. 7 
A beautiful stretch of the Ohio River at Madison, | a 
Indiana. More than 1000 Evin- a 
rudes are in use on this river. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


Two Horse Power 
Automatic Reverse 
Built-in-Flywheel 
Magneto, 
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Do YOU Want 
Work That Offers: 


1. Immediate Cash Profits 


ERHAPS you, like Mr.E. A. Herrick of Massa- 

chusetts, could earn $135.00 extra for your 
spare time in your very first month of this work. 
Or perhaps, like Mr. L. T. Dibble of New York, | 
you could make your first month bring you, 
for part-time work alone, an extra hundred 
dollars. 
just workers. They show what a man can do / 
when he applies his full energies to his work as 
our local representative. 


Permanent Employment 


just immediate cash profit. You want the sort 
of position that will pay you well year after year; 
the sort of position that will bring you the confi- 
dence and respect of your community. Soit is im- 
portant to note that Mr. A. B. Arment of Ohio, 
for example, has worked with us for eighteen 
years; that Mr. Brackett has represented us in 
Ohio for more than fourteen years; 
Alexander Heath started with us nineteen years 
ago—that all three are still satisfied, steady 
producers, earning generous profits year after year. 


Let Us Tell You All 
About Our Plan for You 


These men are not miracle workers— 


T doubtless you are looking for more than 


that Mr. 
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not arguing. I’m simply saying, as a gentle- 
man, for myself and these other gentlemen, 
that the money which we have just turned 
over to you will not be disturbed by us or 
claimed by us. It is yours.” 

‘Well,’ mused Cates aloud, ‘‘I’m pre- 
pared to take a chance on it. If it’s mine 
the sheriff will have to hand it over to my 
girl when I tell him to do so. I reckon I can 
depend on you gents not to yank it back 
again. 

“‘We are not highway robbers,’ returned 
the president stiffly. He added with grim 
emphasis, ‘‘ You’ll not see us in state prison 
when you get there.” 

The money had been sacked under the 
stub of Cates’ left arm. He wagged the 
stump protectingly against the protuber- 
ance. ‘‘Just think of all that big bunch 
being money!” he gasped. “Just bills, all 
packed solid! And I never had a roll before 
that would make even a bulge in my pants 
pocket!” 

“Get busy!’ yelped the field boss. 
“Drag that turtle back here.” 

“You mustn’t yap out at me like that,” 
protested the old man whiningly. “It 
bothers my intellecks just when I need ’em 
most. Having all that money under my 
arm is enough to turn the intellecks upside 
downright now. Handle me careful, gents!” 

He stared down at the strings. “‘Let me 
make sure!”’ he muttered. “It would be 
a turrible thing to ’low Cephas to go along 
to where that fuse is. I’m calling him 
Cephas now. He won’t have to be a mar- 
tyr. I shan’t consider that I’m a martyr 
either, even if I am in state prison. I 
ought to have been put there long ago, 
prob’ly.” He tentatively lifted on the 
strings. They were slack. The men who 
stood about him voiced their anxiety in mur- 
murs. ‘‘These are the checkers!” he de- 
clared with great confidence. ‘‘They’ll 
bring Cephas back on the run. I'll be a 
leetle slow—me with only one hand.” 

“Tf you’re sure that you’re correct as to 
the cords I’ll do the pulling,”’ said the field 
manager. 

“Thank you, sir. Just as soon as I feel 
’er come taut I’ll turn the job over to you.” 

He pulled, lifting his arm as high as he 
could stretch it, and laid the selected cords 
carefully on the ground. He pulled again. 

The cords still dangled limply in the 
hole. The next time he pulled he stood up 
in order to get a long drag. His lower jaw 
sagged. His temper flamed—it was the 
quick passion of a man who was frightened. 

“Tt’s just what I was afraid would hap- 
pen—my intellecks has been all mixed up 
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by the everlasting jabber back ¢ 
I pulled the wrong strings. Tha 
on his way. Gents, I know what 
will do! If you don’t know y 
take warning by me! For gad) 
under.” 

He went leaping away toward t 
hooting shrilly. 

In their case panic that was 
over the fires of dread and dot 
promptly over! They fled. They 
sure what that dynamite would 
were taking Cates’ word for it. 

They ran far up a slope in the 
hid behind the ramparts of a ledg 

The field manager made the 1 
to leave covert; he had been 
skeptic. A full quarter of an 
elapsed. He volunteered to goa 

He came back very shortly a1 
the demeanor of a man who ha 
muchilluminating information. FE 
back with him two exhibits. Or 
turtle. 

Ey ran my arm down into 
pipe,” hestated. “There was onl} 
section of it, stuck into the grou 
turtle was at the bottom. I f 
paper in the tin box that was wi 
shell. I’ll not read it aloud. | 
voice cannot do it justice.” | 

‘He laid the outspread sheet 
of a rock and the officials of t 
tion gathered around and peruse 
sage. It was written with a k 
a the back of a Nahmakanta st 
slip: 4 
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Deer Gents the trubble has Be 

mush time to think over wart was | 
& thats Hel to kepe thinkun abot. 
is that dammynight is in store w 
Ben. Reepot 2 is that dranepi 
alsoe. Reepot 3 is that ive a 
Batche. Mabbe you dident O 
by law and that the Thing i cant s; 
you. Now if you dont say noThi 
abot how we seteled you can stay | 
Boys wunt put in anny clams becos 
Yrs. resptly D 


f 

““A damnation fine story this 
lug into court about ourselves: 
by that old one-finned terwho¢ 
mud turtle,” rasped the field 
“We'd be willing to pay another 
sand to keep it out of the newsp 
“T think, gentlemen, we'll ; 
Cates’ suggestion, and stay ]} 
stated President Barnes. “H 
have done very well for himself 
ter of hiding. These woods ar 
they stretch to the Canadian b 
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warding their orders each year. And there are 
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willingly subscribe if you were to suggest their 
doing so, and offer to handle their subscriptions for 
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Products 


OYS like our mackinaws—they take 

to them “‘like a duck to water.” For 
they can run, skate or ride a bike with 
the greatest of freedom. Each year more 
boys are wearing Jacobs’ Oregon City 


Mackinaws. 
Big, swagger roll collars that will turn “Lafayette'—A new 
A Oregon City over- 
up high—muff and patch pockets—but- sage for. F3ihs One 
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And the fabrics—staunch, all-wool— 
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“MES J. JONES, being a bank president, came ry ces 9. O E Za “Ves, sir. Nowind, good lightanddry. Just what 
ywn to breakfast at the usual hour. To him lube A VF they wanted, sir.” : : : 

e enslaving routine of living, rendered friction- oH Mr. Jones did not take the trouble to hear, having 
3s by invariableness, naturally represented the ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH the well-trained deafness of all bank presidents. He 
2 peak of picked up one of 
iion. Sav- the newspapers 
lve no train neatly piled beside 

es or office his plate, propped 
s hence the it up against a glit- 
| from the tering carafe, and 
1 silvaticus : with a spoon in 
{ho prefers his right hand 
yods to a stabbed blindly at 

ork bank. the grapefruit. 
iianciers, Bob the butler 
e/ and fak- took advantage of 
b reason of his employer’s ab- 
1ealling, sorption to ap- 

father die proach the win- 

rthan ad- dow on tiptoe and 

I; all facts gaze toward the 
ttioned of wonderful sky 

bber. The that - sometimes 
pate Mr. picks‘ out’ New 

id for his York to do busi- 
€ ss son he nessin. Helooked 

> consid- eager, expectant. 

« unfortu- This would have 

eakness; been a capital 
idventur- crime in the butler 
spt of that if his employer— 

calamity. a bank president 
Daeetac: too!—had not 
aoe called him by the 

‘few real diminutive of his 
0 heir lives. Christian name. 
ijial, Mr. The butler then 

d likable committed a sec- 
sada near- ond crime by 

| humor. openly consulting 
be of his wrist watch. 
aes of He looked at the 
idred and sky once more, 
y-|re days and then tiptoed 
h bounced his way back to 
ly'rom his stand behind his 
; . Hewas employer. 

piid of the Mr. Jones 

62 in de- stabbed and 
: uring his missed. Henearly 
dey; of the upset a glass of 

Cif a blood water. It made 

of the him look up. He 
é€r of his became. aware of 

S;/' the alti- ; the empty placeat 
te quota- G For the First Time the Stupendous Folly of His Act, the Criminal his right. 

{( his bank’s shares; and of his equable tem- Aspect of His Imbecite Gamble, Struck Junior With Fult Force Being an eminently just man he looked at his 

h was jolted only when James Junior pre- watch before he asked, “‘Bob, where’s Junior?” 
ai the exploded theory that an only son should always have his way—and did. “Oh, he’s not due until ten o’clock, sir,” answered the butler exoneratingly. 
€ent Jones of course never lost his temper in the bank. There was no need; “Not due until ten o’clock?”’ echoed Mr. Jones Senior. 
rt Jones never went there, not even to ask for money. To Junior the bank The spring was in the air and hearts willy-nilly filled with forgiveness toward 


of a menagerielike series of cages for captive animals. The unprotesting everybody and everything, including only sons. It was a minute before he succeeded 
“© ers made him see red, and the customers’ faces drove him to seek the fresh _ in frowning. 


country, at about eighty miles an hour. “Yes, sir!’’? A mother’s pride rang in the butler’s voice. ‘The major figured that 
morning, Bob,” said Mr. Jones pleasantly to his butler—a smooth-shaven, most people would have waked up by then.” 
'Y- ed, square-shouldered young man, who limped noticeably when he moved from “So they would! So they would!’ agreed Mr. Jones in tones not quite so springlike, 
‘lace. returning to his paper. 
“i morning, sir.” The butler said nothing, but looked once or twice towards the window. Mr. Jones, 
eutler instinctively raised his right hand towards his forehead. He caught who was reading about the strike, did not catch him at it. He spoke from sheer force 
ilfway in the military salute, and grinned sheepishly. of habit, scarcely aware that he was making sounds. 
mes looked at the blue sky in the south through the open window. Sunlight “Go up and tell him to come.down. Those miners ask too much! Six hours a 
ith and spring streamed into the room. day!” 
I close it, sir?” inquired Bob the butler. “He made his arrangements for exactly ten o’clock, sir. There wasn’t a soul in 
} "8, no! Such weather is a blessing. We need all we can get of it, what?” front of the house when I looked, five minutes ago, sir.” The voice was respectful, but 
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Junior Admitted to Himself That if So Much as a Grain of Dust Escaped His Wife's Eye it Deserved the Nobel Prize for Successful Camouflage 


in the butler’s steady eyes was the conviction that further 
speech was not needed. 

“What do you mean—in front of the house?”’ Mr. Jones 
ceased to read and looked at his butler for information. 

“‘T suppose you'll stay, sir?’’ The butler in turn looked 
at his employer for confirmation. 

“How do you mean—stay?”’ The spring by this time 
had fled from Mr. Jones’ larynx. 

“Well, sir, the major thought that unless you had some- 
thing very important at the office you’d wait for him, sir.” 

“Why should I wait, if he doesn’t come down at a 
Christian hour?” 

“The movie people thought ten.o’clock was as early as 
the light would allow. They preferred eleven, but the 
major said he would be too hungry.” 

“Ts he going to have himself movied in the act of eating 
his breakfast?’’ asked the inveterate believer in facts, who 
considered banking civilized and often argued that polite- 
ness pays. 

Bob the butler grinned appreciatively. ‘‘They’d give 
anything for a picture of that, sir! You have no idea how 
the people eat up anything with the major init. The ladies 
go crazy. The major’s given me the movie graft on this 
stunt, sir; but if you will stand for showing him taking his 
breakfast with you I think I could get double what I 
soaked ’em. They’ve asked me lots of times to speak to 
you about it, sir. They have one of you, going into the 
bank, as the father of the major mt 

“What are you talking about, Robert?” 

“It’s on the front page in all of ’em this morning, except- 
ing the Staats-Zeitung. I didn’t bring it in, sir. I told the 
news dealer he knew what he could do with it.” 

Robert’s other name happened to be Reilly. He and the 
major had been in France together, in the hospital. And 
Junior’s father had done as requested—butler! 

But Mr. Jones had turned to the first page of the papers, 
and read that Major Jones, the famous American ace, 
whose father was a capitalist in The Times, a banker ac- 
cording to The Herald, and a Wall Street broker in The 
World, would arrive in New York from Washington and 
alight at ten o’clock that morning at his own house in East 
Seventy-third Street near Central Park. He would change 
places with his assistant and from driver become passen- 
ger and alight. The landing stage on the roof was rather 
small for any but an unusually skillful aviator; but Major 
Jones kindly pointed out how much slighter the risk was 
than landing in a vineyard near Lausanne, Switzerland, 
or in a marble quarry near South Dorset, Vermont. 

Mr. Jones turned up a purple face to the butler and 
asked, ‘‘ How long has this been going on?”’ It was a fact 
of which he was ignorant. 

“Oh, it only took the carpenters three days, sir,”’ the 
butler answered proudly. ‘‘The major jollied the men, sir. 
The contractor said nobody else had ever got so much work 
out of his poor patients. It was all I could do to shoo them 
carpenters off the roof yesterday, sir. They wanted to 
stay there all night, waiting for him. And they didn’t ask 
for overtime.” 

“ce H’m ! ” 


“T heard them tell the major it was all right.’”’ Bob the 
butler frowned at the doubting grunt. 

“Well, I suppose he’ll break his neck trying to land on a 
twenty-five-by-eighty platform.” That had naturally be- 
come a fact. 

“Not by a da—not the major, sir,’’ said Bob confidently. 
“Will you have the eggs now, sir?”’ 

“Better bring me a ticket to heaven, if the cook’s got 
one.” 

“Very good, sir.’’ 
eggs, three minutes. 

Mr. Jones finished his breakfast and rose to his feet. He 
stood by the table, a look of indecision on his face. The 
banker was about to become a father. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir, but the major said to keep you 
from the roof, fearing accidents. But I made arrangements 
with Katy—the people next door, sir—if you wish to see 
the landing ——”’ 

“T don’t!’”’ said Mr. Jones shortly. ‘I work for a liv- 
ing.”’ That is the millionaire’s stock notion of wit. 

“‘T don’t want to hurry you, sir, but you won’t be able to 
get out of the block in a few minutes. They’ve begun, sir.”’ 

It was the mob’s tribute, and Bob considered it just. He 
could not blame the proletariat. 

Mr. Jones walked through the front room, looked into 
the street, saw a few scores of busy New Yorkers gazing 
upward with open mouths. He swore, not too softly. 

“T shall not wait here!’’ he cried angrily. 

He meant, in the residence of the president of the Park 
Avenue Bank. But he continued to pace up and down the 
room with his hands behind his back. From time to time 
he snapped his fingers. Presently he stopped by the win- 
dow, saw that the erowd had become a solid mass filling 


And Bob went after the regular two 


the street from house line to house line, and swore again... 


He walked into the dining room and caught the butler in 
the very act of looking out of the window towards the 
south. 

The butler, without ceasing to look, said, “‘He’ll circle 
around the Statue of Liberty, sir, and over the Battery, 
until he figures that he can make the house at ten o’clock 
precisely.. His watch and the camera men’s are synchro- 
nized. Is there a big crowd out there, sir?’”’ ’ : 

The only question-asking butler in the world was one who 
was called Bob by his employer, by his employer’s son and 
by the maid next door. 

“Yes, confound them!” answered Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Most of 
them probably expect him to break his neck.”’ 

“He won't,” said Bob easily. 

“No; but they expect.it, don’t they?’’ asked Mr. Jones 
truculently. The banker had long since committed suicide. 
That is what only sons are for, even when the fathers are 
not bankers. 

Bob shook his head dubiously. He did not think much 
of civilian crowds. ‘‘You’d better be going to the Whit- 
neys’ house, sir. It’s a little early, but if he’s ahead of 
schedule he’ll probably do a few stunts right above us when 
he sees the crowd. He never disappoints them, he don’t.” 

The doorbell rang. Father Jones started electrically, 
and a look of fear came into his eyes. 


“It’s only the movie men or a kid reporter, si 


Bob tranquilizingly. “It’s a quarter to ten, sir.” 


“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” said Father Jones fev 


“Hang him, I say!’’ He glared at Bob. The butler, 


ing the command, spoke. 
“God bless him, sir!’’ he said, and smiled. __ 
“T’ll see that this stops now, and for good!” 
Banker Jones. “I’m fed up. [’lIl—J’1—I’ll —— 
““Hixcuse me, sir,”’ said Bob, “‘I’ll have to go: ' 
eras are upstairs, but I’ve got to let the two me 
taken out a few boards in the fence, sir, and if you 


the back way Mrs. Whitney has told the maids tot 


right up to the roof. Katy, one of the maids, 
Miss Gertrude didn’t sleep all night. She’s been 1 


since four A.M. They took her breakfast up to her 


“Go on! Goon! Attend to your private movi 
and send for the undertaker. Damn it!” 
It was the banker who swore and the father who: 


his caged-animal pacing to and fro. A little more 


would begin talking to himself. 


The crowd in front of the house suddenly raised 


Mr. Jones stopped short. Then the crowd cat 
booed. False alarm! Mr. James J. Jones flushed 
Knowing mobs, he proceeded to hear their | 
““Ah-h-h!”’ at the fatal collapse of the plane. Tha 
only sons do to their foolish fathers. / 


“Confound them!”’ he said, thinking of the 


thirsty crowd, and started for the roof. 

But he stopped short. A moment later he went 
the front room, sank into a big armchair, plugg 
with his fingers and closed his eyes tightly. 


Ten years elapsed. Suddenly he jumped to his fe 


fingers could keep out the sudden terrific clatter, 
by a crashing sound as of ripping boards. The b 
from his face to his toes and back again in one-fi 
second. ¥ 

He ran upstairs towards the roof. On the to 
rested, because he was winded and because the ' 
ing sound of tremendous cheering came to his ea 
hum of the Liberty motor grew fainter. 

The skylight was open. A short ladder was nai 
the wall under it. He grasped one of the uprigh 
hands but lacked the strength to raise his right 
as the first rung. A pair of shoes, topped by legg 
down the ladder and dropped from the fifth 
floor. ; RK 

“Hello, dad!’’ Mr. Jones heard a cheerful v6 
“Fine morning, what?” 4 

“T must say,’’ said Banker Jones in a cutti 
“‘that this is a devil of a way to show up at a m 


It was not the first time that he had made that rel 


bankers seldom lose anything by repeating th 
“T’d rather show up here than at any 0 
house in the world. Come on, dad; you must 
“T’ve had my breakfast,’ said Mr. Jones 
dignity. ‘ 
“T have not!”’ said young Mr. Jones, lickin; 
and taking his father’s arm in his, went dow 
gether they walked into the dining room. 


Je 


pefruit was on the major’s plate; also several 
ecessary cut-glass bowls and decanters and a 
ne of silver covers to keep the frost from the 
e reason for the display became apparent when 
;perceived two camera men nonchalantly turning 
of their cameras. 

ed short, glared at the impassive grinders and 
mnation!’’ , 

the pose, bo!”’ exhorted one of the camera men— 
-chewing one—aiming his weapon straight at Mr. 
pen mouth. 

out!” said Jones. The camera man nodded grate- 
-- 

something!” the second camera man yelled at Mr. 
ero son. 

, accustomed to being shot, sat down and mas- 
ystentatiously. © 

_ Bob, what are you waiting for?’ yelled the 
ed camera man. 

itler thereupon appeared at the door of the pantry 
ish containing two pieces of toast the size of 
elivery stamps, which he took to his master’s side 
eisurely solemnity of a court functionary an- 
the demise of the king’s faithful consort. He 
> operation would appear on the screen. It would 
pleasing understanding with next-door Katy. 
‘the proud thing! But he’d be nice about it! 
imera men ceased to grind. The taciturn one said 
: you!” and for the first time proved, that he did 
acco, with fewer motions, what his colleague vehe- 
ecomplished with gum. Both of them left, taking 
njured cameras out of Mr. Jones’ choleric gaze. 
thing has got to stop!” shouted the banker. 

z on the ham and eggs, Robert,’’ said the major. 
ming to his namesake: ‘Dad, please remember 
mtleman can’t talk back to his father when he is 
rgs fried on one side.” 

t understand why you think that you are a privi- 
iracter. The sport of war is over and the serious 
of life should begin for you now.” 

?” grunted Junior. “Sport?” 

thing. You only went into the air service because 
ight it was sport. Before that it was your insen- 
lessness ——’’ 

io. I figured it out scientifically,’ protested Jun- 
sew that if I won out I’d be all hunky, and if I 
vouldn’t linger minus a leg or an arm or grieve you 
with my shell-shocked eyes. The death rate 
hat the loss was two out of five the first week, five 
zht the first ten days. Only three were supposed 
e out of each hundred at the end of two months. 
mow who the other fellows would be, but I figured 
s J. Junior being 
One. Smile, dad. 
ind me of a musi- 
dy.” 

m’t know from 
‘ou inherit this 
lishness. I never 
- kind of an ass.” 
never were,” 
Junior cheer- 
' got it from 


out all disre- 


her, if you 
said Jones 
8 


‘sn’t disre- 
dad,” said 
zalmly. “I 
t. Why, I 
“letter 


“Stuff and nonsense!’’ 

“Allright, dad,” said Junior quietly. It suddenly struck 
him that it would be cruel to let his father realize how little 
he had known the mother of his only son. 

Bob the butler brought in three beautifully fried eggs, 
ham to match, and a dozen warm rolls. It was his way of 
proving loyalty, and the cook was a willing ally. 

Old Jones was considerate enough to allow his son to 
finish his breakfast in peace. He was preparing a speech 
while Junior ate, but just as the young man finished Bob 
the butler said: ‘‘Major, they told me to tell you they 
were waiting.” 

“Who?” asked old Jones. 

“The reporters, sir.” 

“C'est la guerre!”’ said Junior with a Gallic shrug of his 
shoulders, and rose from his seat. 

“T want to talk to you!”’ yelled old Jones. 

“T’ll be back in a minute, dad. Some of them are from 
the afternoon papers and they’ve got to get their stuff in 
early. Bob, if they want to use the telephone let them 
do so.” ; : 

Jones pére glared at Bob and was about to forbid him 
to permit the use of the telephone when the butler told 
him admiringly: “That’s his way, sir; always thinking of 
somebody else. No wonder they’d do anything for him. 
If the movie graft lasts two years they can keep their 
oil stocks.”’ 

James J. Jones the kanker sat in his chair, slapping his 
thigh more or less peevishly with his chubby hand. Junior 
came in. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, “they’ve all gone away 
happy, and when you consider that they would have made 
three times as much on the story if the landing had ended 
fatally you’ve got to acknowledge that these reporters are 
not only gentlemen but Christians. One of them is from 
the Socialist sheet, but I stick by both my words.” 

“Look here, Junior,” said Mr. Jones seriously. “I want 
to talk to you.” 

Young Jones looked at his father, saw the seriousness 
and sighed, “Well, dad, the sooner you get it off your 
chest the quicker I’ll breathe again.” 

“You've got to quit larking and begin living,’ said 
Jones. 

“You mean yawning,”’ corrected Junior. 

“T usually say what I mean.” Old Jones was speaking 
slowly in order to be both impressive and impartial. 
“T again tell you that with you everything is a lark. Life, 
duty ——” 

The enumeration did not include the other varieties of 
lark because Junior politely cut in: “Allow me. The 
trouble is that you consider,everything a job. Business, 
sleep, hunger—everything. I find that you carefully spend 


F°e Was in Time to See His Veiled Wife Step Out of the Scuttle Opening to the Roof 
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your daylight hours in not living. To me, life is a dream, 
and duty a pleasure. My life I offered to my country; my 
duty was to go to France. I did.” 

Mr. Jones, righteously indignant, said loudly and quickly: 
“You went to France to have a good time. The war was a 
lark! No change! You continued to annoy your father 
in the newspapers. Before you volunteered, it was getting 
pinched for speeding or recovering from injuries in the 
hospital. The name of J. J. Jones had the front-page habit. 
It got itself reported dead once, captured twice and miss- 
ing six times.” 

“Five, dad! Only five!’”’ protested Junior. “And if it 
had not been for that you would not be the proud possessor 
of a son who is himself the proud possessor of insignia ——” 

“A million medals would not repay the wear and tear on 
my nervous system.” 

“What did you cable congratulations for if you did not 
want me to accumulate the junk?” asked Junior indig- 
nantly. “Did you think I would risk life and limb for mere 
vanity or through—ah—insensate recklessness?” 

“TI hoped you would realize that it was the doing of your 
duty and not the winning of medals that mattered!” re- 
buked Mr. Jones. 

“The medals look pretty good in their proper place,” 
said Junior gravely, inflating his chest. 

“Bosh! Everybody gets them. They don’t mean any 
more than prizes for pickles. People expect them of you. 
They don’t give an infinitesimal damn if you have them. 
But they give a damn big one if you haven’t.”’ 

“Does all this mean that you want me to try business 
again?” 

Junior looked tearful. It was to avert that calamity 
that after the armistice Junior went to Poland as a volun- 
teer aviator. But even that refuge was closed to him now. 

“Look here, son, I’m not an unreasonable crab. I don’t 
need you in my business. If I did I’d be in the poorhouse. 
I don’t ask you to begin as office boy or any of those things. 
But I do want you to stop dropping from aéroplanes and 
to stay on terra firma for keeps. You cost me too much 
in newspaper clippings and nervous vitality. I want you 
to look around and see what business you’d like to go into. 
In the meantime you can begin by settling down. There’s 
only one way to do it.” 

Old Jones looked at his son. Perhaps he expected to see 
interest rather than acquiescence, for he was preparing to 
continue his speech when Junior said politely: ‘“‘Death on 
the field of honor, I suppose.” 

“No; marriage!’? said Mr, Jones shortly. Junior 
grinned broadly. 

“Marriage!”’ repeated Mr. Jones angrily. 

“Don’t say it so vindictively, dad,’ remonstrated ‘ 
Junior. Mr. Jones’ anger rose. All bank presidents find 

laughing more diffi- 
cult to forgive than 


frowning. 
Junior went on 
mollifyingly: “Dad, 


I give you my word 
that I fully intend to 
marry some day. It 
is a step that no 
young man should * 
take hastily! 
Iam sure [ 
shall be able to 
determine, - 
about July, 


: 1928 ——” 
ne rea Stop, you 
‘ ass! ; 
Se Dios yon 


mean that you 
do not wish me 
to make a ju- ° 
dicious choice?’’ 
The young man 
was grieved; 
you couldseeit. 
“You could © 
not make a ju- 
dicious choice 
in a million 
years. And, 
anyhow, it is 
not necessary.” 
Mr. Jones 
spoke with such 
decision that 
Junior looked - 
at him in sur- 
prise andasked, 
“Why not?” 
“‘Thavemade 
it for you.” 
‘Regular 
novel, eh?” 
(Continued on 
(Page 28) 
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AJOR GENERAL 
M LEONARD WOOD, 
speaking one day ata 
luncheon given by the Ro- 
tary Club in Manila, touched 
a higher note of Americanism 
than is often heard when he 
said: “I like to think that 
the time has come when with 
Americans in foreign lands it 
will be as it was with Saint 
Paul when the mob in Jeru- 
salem laid hands upon him 
and the centurion said: 
‘Tale heed what thou doest: 
for this man is a Roman!’ 
- Knowledge that a man is an 
American should insure him 
justice wherever he may be, 
and that policy we are going 
to have.” 

This expression of senti- 
ment, which could not faii to 
lift American hearts, came at 
the close of a discussion of 
American foreign trade, in 
the course of which the gen- 
eral said: 

“Tt is fine to be here and 
to see you all again, you 
Americans who have gone 
overseas and lived up to the best traditions of your coun- 
try. You established our institutions here and you have 
always been a tremendous influence for good in these 
islands. I believe that in future you will have more and 
better support from your Government than you have ever 
had before. The war is over; the struggle which is to fol- 
low has just begun. It is a struggle for commerce. In 
America we are looking upon such problems in a new light. 
A new Administration has been inaugurated, which will 
support and defend our overseas Americans with a definite 
foreign-commerce policy, just as our competitors protect 
their nationals in foreign trade.” 

This must have given the American business men who 
were present a new and unwonted feeling of confidence. 
It must have caused some of them to believe that the faith 
which has sustained them through the years was about to 
be justified and that some of the inequalities, uncertainties 
and handicaps of all kinds that have blocked for so long 
the paths they tread were about to be removed. 

I can imagine most of them, however, when such 
momentary elation had subsided within them, saying to 
themselves, ‘‘ Well, it sounds all right, 
but I think I won’t make any rash 
moves on the strength of it.” 


A Hampering Conscience 


AILURE on the part of the Amer- 

ican Government to support and 
defend, or even mildly to encourage, 
American business in the Philippine 
Islands during the period of American 
sovereignty has been the chief retard- 
ing factor in the development even of 
a Philippines for the Filipinos. If the 
representatives of the American people 
in Congress assembled had ever given 
a thought to the local American side 
of the Philippine problem, or had ever 
regarded the opinion of Americans 
whose personal interests are closely 
bound up with the interests of the 
Filipino people as being anything but 
prejudiced, self-serving and in conflict 
with the principles upon a pronounce- 
ment of which our sovereignty was in- 
stituted, there would be a different 
situation in the islands to-day to be 
met and dealt with by this new Ad- 
ministration. 

The truth is we are hampered in our 
contacts with an entirely material 
world by the possession of a wholly 
unregulated national conscience. It is 
constantly interfering with such na- 
tional judgment as we may have, with 
disastrous results where our national 
interests are concerned. It begets sen- 
timentality in situations that would 
be better met by mere honest senti- 
ment tempered by cool calculation 
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and prudent discrimination. It leads us into impossible 
commitments. And that is the main difficulty. Whenever 
we encounter what seems to be an opportunity to impress 
the world with our high moral character we get right out 
and collect our halo in advance. We indulge in a Jot of 
loose talk, and first thing you know we find ourselves at a 
lot of loose ends. We are always having to investigate the 
horrible consequences of our noble deeds. It gets to be 
monotonous. If we were just sufficiently conservative in 
our righteousness not to pledge ourselves ahead of time to 
the mistakes we make we might avoid making some of 
them. There is nothing whatever to be said for our fore- 
sight, but we might at least give our hindsight a chance. 
We might be ever so altruistic without being fatally so if 
we were able to keep in mind always that the only definite 
alternative to the fulfillment of a pledge is its repudiation. 
That would be by way of regulating the national conscience 
and it would begin to forbid our making promises until our 
ability to keep them was plainly manifest. 


American Business Men of the Rotary Ciub of Manila 


_ All of which sov 
approach to the tr 
question as to wh 
and how—in the 
that is impossib] 
to redeem the pled 
we have undeni 
mitted ourselves. 


4a Fe 
Olll 


establish therein t 
_ Independent repu 
have permitted 
pine people to be 
to anticipate thro 
entire period of ou 
tion with them, — 

But I have not 
that question yet, 
that it is the quest 
background of | 
connected in any 
the Philippines; ~ 
impossible to thi 
pines witho ut think 
American relatio 
them and of what 
tionship, throug! 
years of bungling 
scientious tinkering 
to be. We are all 
delightful time nowadays contemplating with rig 
dignation the consequences of the policy that we 
in the Philippines by Mr. Francis Burton Harr 
a little honest reflection will serve to reveal to1 
are not so much incensed against Mr. Harrison 
did as for the way he did it. And that elimir 
He did not originate the policy he carried out. 
nated when the Philippine question was kicke 
American political ring to be used as a politica 
not in the interest of the Philippine people bt 
American partisan political purposes. It on 
fear on the part of the leaders of the Republi 
that the Democratic Party had beaten them 
moral stand on an important issue. - 


The Treaty of Paris 


N 1918 the country rebuked Mr. Wilson in no 
manner for making a partisan appeal on an is: 
successful and right resolvement of which the’ 


national solidarity was n 
in 1918, and our inte 
was not so broad nor so com] 
as it is now. It was to 
perhaps, in 1900, that the R 
would be afraid the Democ 
so morally right in their 
Philippine question that 
to meet it was to adopt it 
did; with differences, to | 
with the same fatal del 
rance and sentimentalii 
differences were due to 
the Republicans had the 
and responsibility is li 
modifying effect on even the 
principles. 

It is true, of (co 
Bryan probably could 
about the rejection of t 
Paris by the United § 
He was the absolute and 
leader of his party and 
zenith of his power 4a 
He could have brought t 
ter to a head then an 
was at the time a Philip 


of Emilio Aguinaldo, a 
Mr. Bryan have insist 
the articles of our pe 
should provide for the 
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Main Building of Philippine General Hospital With Nurses’ Training School and Dormitory at Right 


f any kind—expected, and Mr. Bryan would 
strong support of a considerable body of sin- 
ed American anti-imperialists, and the still 
ort represented in the then complete in- 
he people. 

robable consequences to the Filipinos would 
mething that makes those of us who are 
ed in them shudder now to think of, but at 
1 have been safely back in our own shell and 
rinciples would have been upheld. Inci- 
ould have been $20,000,000 to the good. 
‘the Treaty of Paris, which was ratified by 
ates Senate on February 6, 1899, says merely 
‘cedes to the United States the archipelago 
Philippine Islands.”” Then it goes on to 
graphical limits of the ceded territory and 
h the statement: “The United States will 
the sum of $20,000,000 within three months 
cation of the present treaty.”’ That is all; a 
itforward transference of territory in as few 
ble and with no conditions whatever except, 
raph, some provisions 
0 prisoners of war and 
tection of the private 
panish citizens long es- 
1¢ islands. 

{merican viewpoint the 
that territory was in- ae 
00 it was iniquitous in 
900 it was at variance 
principles of the Dec- 
ependence and the Con- 
he United States, and 
tican sovereignty upon 
nst that people’s will, 
twas true of it in 1899. 
with Mr. Bryan was 
‘his personal popularity 
tary and his leadership 
inquestioned, the coun- 
liated all his theories 
idly in need of a fresh 
uich to go before the 
\presidential campaign 
mediate prospect. And 
tat we came into pos- 
‘great Philippine prob- 
lof problem into which 


ing Politics 


CTION with such a 
anatural addition to the 


}svitable. Nobody can 
‘extension of American 
| this far-away archipel- 
en rightly described as 
developed region on 
\ imperialistic move— 
n the great game of 
‘ress, but it seems to 
ur line of destiny, and 
bt that as regards the 
le it lay in their line of 
oblem was inevitable, 
we become the kind of 
consideration of which 
forget that they 
s or Democrats 
that they are 


over it and to weave spellbinding periods of oratory about 
it as being a document subversive of all that is most sacred 
in American principles and a commitment inimical to our 
national existence. The Philippine policy as it was adopted 
by him and written into the Democratic platform of 
1900—to be, with variations, quadrennially readopted 
thereafter—was to the effect that: The Filipinos cannot be 
citizens without endangering our civilization; they cannot 
be subjects without imperiling our own form of govern- 
ment, and as we are not willing to surrender our civiliza- 
tion nor to convert the republic into an empire we favor 
the immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to give 
the Filipinos, first, a stable form of government; second, 
independence; and third, protection from outside inter- 
ference. 

Which in its whereases is about as merely stump- 
speakerish as anything ever got to be, while, in view of 
subsequent events, the obligation it assumes in its there- 
fore is a pretty tall order, to say the least! 

But, as I have said, the Republican Party had the im- 
mediate responsibility, and its leaders evidently were 

themselves in doubt as to the wisdom of the entangle- 
ment they were getting the country into and some- 
what worried with regard to what the result of it would 
be when the people got an opportunity to express 
their opinion of it at the polls. So the only course 

possible for them was a course of semiacquies- 

cence in the Democratic stand. The only way 
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to render the Democratic policy politically valueless was 
to adopt it and reéxpress it in a tone and on a plane so 
loftily moral that the people would forget about the na- 
tional peril and the subversion of the foundational princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence in order to enjoy 
a beautiful feeling of worthiness to assume a sacred trust 
and to discharge a noble and self-sacrificing obligation. 

They expressed it, all of them, many times in many 
ways; there was enough said about the cause of civiliza- 
tion and the welfare of humanity to fill a library; but it 
was voiced specifically by President McKinley in a dec- 
laration that it was not the purpose of the American 
people to regard the Philippine Islands as spoils of victory; 
that the American people should not so regard them, but 
should rather look upon their acquisition as a grave re- 
sponsibility undertaken wholly in the interest of their 
undeveloped peoples. 


Mr. McKinley’s Pronouncement 


HAVE no reference books by me, so I must rely on my 
memory for the sense of this declaration, but I have 
before me in a notebook President McKinley’s pronounce- 
ment of policy that is most frequently quoted. 

“The Philippines are not ours to 
4 exploit,’’ he says, ‘‘but to develop, 
‘ to civilize, to educate, to train in the 

{ science of self-government.” 

If he could have said that fortu- 
nately or unfortunately the Philippine 
archipelago was ours to govern and 
that we would proceed to govern it to 
the best of our ability and to the best 
interests of its peoples until such time 
as might seem propitious for consider- 
ing its ultimate and permanent status, 
it would have saved us a good many 
complications and would have made 
the actual conduct of government 
considerably less difficult for the 
governors. And I do not believe it 
would have made William Jennings 
Bryan President of the United States 
either. 

It just occurs to me to wonder if it 
is generally known to those who are 
interested in this subject that Presi- 
dent McKinley said in a speech to the 
10th Pennsylvania Regiment in Au- 
gust, 1899: ‘‘The Philippines are 
ours as much as Louisiana by pur- 
chase, or Texas or Alaska.” 

That has always been the difficulty; 
nobody has ever been quite certain 
what our status is in our relationship 
to them, and the American ery in the 
islands to-day is: ‘‘Fix it! Settle it! 
No matter what your decision may 
be, make it! And for heaven’s sake 
let it be definite and permanent!”’ 

Shortly after the capture of the in- 
surgent capital, during the Filipino 
insurrection, General Otis, in com- 
mand of the American Army, issued 
a proclamation which should have 
served for a considerable period to 
guide us in our dealings with the 
Philippine people. He begins by say- 
ing: “‘The supremacy of the United 
States must and will be enforced 
throughout every part of the archi- 
pelago. Those who resist can accom- 
plish nothing but their own ruin.” 
Then, with a broad liberality which 
could not be surpassed, he goes on to 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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seclusion of the garden but the float- 

ing sunbeams and the songs of the 
mocking birds. The high formal privet 
hedge shut out the yellow sand- 
and-clay road and all that passed 
over it. It seemed to be a barrier 
for the impalpable as well as for 
the actual; within, the cross cur- 
rents of troubled existence, the 
disturbing sense of illimitable 
space, space just then loud with 
calamity, had no being. The 
garden, along rectangle against 
the wide white face of the house, 
was divided again into small rec- 
tangles and plots by paths and 
low square-cut hedges and bor- 
ders. There were many flowers, 
flowers laid like bright old- 
fashioned ribbons or spread like 
shawls of lavender and rose and 
gold silks; the cool depth of the 
flagged porch was banked with 
them, blazing sheafs cut and 
placed in terra-cotta bowls, pots 
of growing flowers, clear blue 
and silver-white and crimson, 
so that the reflected light there 
was kaleidoscopic with splinter- 
ing, swordlike colors. But the 
tone of the garden, the close, 
was predominantly green. Fil- 
tered through the green leaves, 
held by the hedges, low and high, 
the air assumed a transparent 
and leafy shade intensified by 
the dispersed amber sunlight. 
The mocking birds with their ex- 
perimental liquid melodies were 
not now alone; for the brown 
thrushes had arrived and were 
singing; and others, gay, scarlet, 
in feather but songless, were 
flashing through the serenity so 
absolute that it might have been 
shut in glass. 

Standing just off the porch, 
his shoes yellow with the dust of 
the road, Rudd Selborne listened 
subconsciously for some harsher 
reassuring sound, a satisfying 
noise, in reality; but none was 
audible. Then he wished that 
his father would appear so that 
they might finish as quickly as 
possible what must be a difficult, 
probably even an ill-tempered 
scene. This latter possibility 
Rudd, better realizing Charles 
Selborne, recalled; his father 
might with every reason be bit- 
ter; there would be no lack of 
force, of decision, in what he 
would say; but its expression 
would be even. 

Rudd wondered with a sense of angry impotence at the 
tremendous, the ridiculous difference between his father 
and himself. It was blamed hard on both of them. At one 
time his oddness—the word was the family’s rather than 
his—was attributed to stubborn youth; but that wouldn’t 
do any longer, now that he had passed his twenty-sixth 
birthday. No, his vagrancy—another outside phrase; his 
Aunt Sana’s—could not be counted a mere dislike of 
school, of authority. There he paused, frowning. He was 
slender, well put together; but in appearance Rudd lost 
the advantage of that because of a pronounced stoop 
which gave him an air of listlessness, a lax indifference. 
And this was further marked by an expression of sleepiness 
that dwelt habitually in his lowered face and half-shut eyes. 
It was this, perhaps, which gave his rare quick upward 
glances their surprising blueness, the conveyed impression 
of an instant penetration, a disconcerting understanding. 
He threw his head up now, his mouth hard and eyes cold, 
and gazed over the clipped verdure, the planned vistas 
ending in white marbles and a fountain dripping with faint 
music into its carved basin. But whatever conclusion he 
might have reached was dissipated by the decided, unmis- 
takable walk of his father across the flagging. 

“Well, Rudd, so you are back,’ he said at once, as 
directly as possible; and he extended a firm, beautifully 
kept hand. This left Rudd §'borne at a disadvantage; his 
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“If He’s In I’d Like to See the Doctor,” 
Rudd Selborne Explained 


father’s manner was like the insulation of a wire—it in- 
closed utterly what currents, what fire might be within. 
“You have been a long time away this trip; close on two 
years,” the elder continued, sitting in a woven-reed chair 
with glazed-chintz cushions. ‘‘Where were you?” 

“Mostly in Oregon,” Rudd replied, still standing. Then 
adding the explanatory word “Apples,” he sat on the 
porch’s edge, his carelessly dressed figure conspicuous 
against the banked and gorgeous flowers. ‘I played 
around the Texas oil wells first, and got south as far as 
Aransas Pass, and then turned west. It’s curious,”’ he said 
reflectively, as though to himself; “I am always drifting 
to the West.” 

A prolonged silence followed this, through which Charles 
Selborne’s hands were lightly folded on his immaculate 
striped-flannel knees. He had thick gray hair and a long 
tanned face across which his eyebrows and a brushed 
mustache lay in heavy parallel lines. 

“T am wondering,” he finally spoke, “what exactly to 
say to you, how to begin; it is, at last, very important.” 

Then, for the moment deserting that necessity, he told 
Rudd that his sister and her husband were there. Rudd 
nodded. 

“What is he really like?”’ he asked. 


“‘T like Saxby very well indeed,’ 
replied; ‘‘I am very glad to hayve( 
ried in England, and to him, J 
close up the bonds between us, 
connection is good, 
that, it is so pleasant 
venient to have China 
the other places to sta 
this is far from our af 
and mine. We had bet 
to that before the ot 
back and interrupt 1 
I want to be, since J 
much lost all my p; 
fair; fair but final. T 
shall have little or n¢ 
to say on the subject 
in a certain case, to y 

“T’ve tried my d 
Rudd, but I can’t, I sir 
understand you. Ify 
fool or actually wild, t 
be one thing. I could 
that; it is not, unfo 
unheard of in the far 
all that I can dimly ; 
where you are concern 
you have a taste for ¢ 
yes, vulgar things. | 
interrupt me. Your 
talk, to explain You 
come later. You mus 
me now. If, as I said, 
only stupid ——” (] 
borne’s voice bore ap 
trace of regret that thi 
hensible state were 
“Yet at school all th 
agreed that you had 
head—if and when yo 


ing; you were eye! 
strangest of all— 


being so set and 
put in. 
“While the 


forced to say 
clasped hands 


future. You must 
not threatening 
don’t believe in 
even speak of 
However you m 
no taste to think of you as a pauper. | 
deal of money, will always be yours. Butj 
tinue roving as you have in the past six 0 
It is too humiliating for us here; you are D 
cheap a figure. Exploration, yes; or game, I 
rubber in South America; rubies in Burma. 
wander in common capacities in the least intere 
of the United States—no! 

“What is it in you? Can you tell me? Ca 
yourself? For now is the moment. I ha 
come to an understanding with you. I wo 
this—never knowing where you are or W 
you—any longer. 

“Bither you are a gentleman, a Selborne 
not. From now on I can see this much y 
nified or, where your world matters, damneé 
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Res SELBORNE’S gaze remained fix 
shoes, so sharply different from the rv 
buckskin of his father’s. * 

“What brought me here,” he expl 
I read in a paper of Aunt Sana’s death; 
knew.” 

His father nodded. “It isn’t what bring 
puzzles me, but what takes you away.” 
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glance was swift but not furtive. A frown gath- 
» his eyes, and in his difficulty he ran his fingers’ 
is slightly curling light hair. 
ell you only in a roundabout way,” he proceeded, 
e made a gesture, at once repressed and violent, 
garden. “It’s all so finished here,” he almost 
ere isn’t a twig on the paths, not a piece of grass 
e. It doesn’t give you anything! The games at 
the shooting you spoke of—they are the same. 
t any chance in them, they are all laid out, tied 
, 
hen you do make a goal or kill an animal, what 
all? You don’t really take a chance; you risk 
[ didn’t, you’ll remember, like the war any bet- 
enough of it to know, and there was something 
- with it—the same emptiness, at bottom. It 
1ed quite real to me.” 
at least, you are no more than idiotic.” 
’t expect you’d agree with me; I was only 
ell you. The life here with Greta and her hus- 
in a way, you, while I can see that others might 
ndid, is like the garden—all hedges and clippers 
tions. I like to see things coming on, new things, 
ke the pit of a steel mill, or hundreds of acres of 
t. And I like to be with and talk to the people 
m. Then there’s the West itself; that’s as strong 
” 
yed with the baffled feeling of having explained 
ade nothing clear. 
[ can’t overlook,’ his father insisted, “is your 
e to responsibility, to name and power. You 
vo latter, and the first should be inbred in you. 
never a time in the history of our country, of 
when responsibility such as ours was more badly 
fen of property, gentlemen, must show a solid 
it to the hysterical mass. We have to lead, not 
wer but by example. That annoys me further; 
other’s side, through Kentucky, and on mine, 
nd, you go back to the very beginnings of your 
are as American in the best sense, at least by 
is possible to be. Yet you act like any inconse- 
migrant. Haven’t you any sense of nationality, 
lasn’t the dignity of a career, in the diplomatic 


- 


service or even politics, occurred to you? Must you ignore 
every opportunity?” 

“It sounds pretty bad, doesn’t it?’”’ Rudd agreed. 
“And I can’t explain it any more without making it sound 
worse. But you might as well have it and get it out of the 
way. I haven’t the slightest feeling about diplomacy and 
those other things; ‘and, while I realize I’m American 
enough, somehow I can’t connect that with what I run 
into here. I mean the Kentucky border. The idea of one 
seems to be'so different from the idea of the other. It’s like 
paying to see Buffalo Bill and being taken into an English 
comedy, if you get what I mean.” 

“Tt sounds to me,” Charles Selborne said, “as though 
you had no patriotism.” 

“T-haven’t,” Rudd quickly replied; “not any that you 
would recognize. If it weren’t for what I—I owe to you, 
I’d never come back into this again. I feel right now, 
talking to you, a sort of dislike for all the places and people 
here and at Newport or wherever they are. No, perhaps it 
isn’t that—they can do what they like so long as they 
don’t expect me to do it too.” 

His voice grew rebellious, even sullen, and his head was 
bent so low that only the crown of his light hair was visible. 

“You are rapidly destroying whatever opinion I once 
had of your intelligence,” the elder asserted crisply. “I 
am inclined to have less and less patience with you. When 
I began this talk it was with the idea that a great deal 
could still safely be left to you. I was wrong and see that 
it can’t. Well, here it is—you must stay with your family 
and traditions. I will not have you disappearing again and 
again, and after a year or more turning up in such ridicu- 
lous clothes. I don’t care what you do, so that it is recog- 
nizable—sail yachts, breed hunters, collect butterflies. 
But after this I am through with your tramping; it is, you 
know, precisely that—you are a tramp. A Selborne a 
tramp!” ‘s 

Rudd rose, his expression still stubborn, noncommittal. 
“V’ll do what I can,” he said at last; “‘I won’t promise 
anything. It’s queer you won’t see that all I’m after is 
independence. That’s it, really; that’s it back of all the 
rest. J am not independent here, where everything is 
thought out for me. I have to do things whether I like 
them or not, feel like doing them or don’t. And you all 


have to do them in the same way too. .Why, everybody 
even talks alike, the same slang in the same accent, and if 
you’re different you get the blank stare. As for the 
girls ——”’ 

He paused, and Charles Selborne shot from under his 
heavy eyebrows a swift speculative glance at his son. 

““My own opinion is,’”’ he declared, “that the girls are 
superior to the men. Certainly they seem to have more 
vitality and initiative. Several here this winter are ver) 
charming and easy to look at—Margrete Hastings par- 
ticularly; and a great many admire Ann Waite, but I must 
say she is too erratic to charm me. The height of ambition 
for some of these young girls is to look as though they came 
from the exterior boulevards of Paris.” 

Rudd Selborne was potently not interested in that; he 
had grown restless at so much talk; and at the sound of 
wheels on the drive he nodded, paused a moment, and then 
went into the house. A footman met him in the hall, pre- 
pared to show Rudd where his bag had been put; where, 
in his father’s house, he was to sleep. The room was 
extremely pleasant; the mahogany furniture, old and soft 
in color, took an added grace from the high white paneling 
against which it was set; long casement windows open to 
the garden, the fading sunlight and the mocking birds, 
admitted, as well, a warm and languorous and scented air. 
Some of his clothes, the servant informed him, had been 
brought down from the North; he would find them in the 
closet. When the door closed upon the man, in a canary- 
colored waistcoat, Rudd took off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves and sat gazing moodily at his bag, a cheap affair of 
imitation leather, purchased in Portland. 

Already, at home, if it could be called that, hardly more 
than an hour, he felt constricted, irritable. It was in the 
atmosphere about him—the quality against which instine- 
tively he rebe!led. Here he might just as well have been one 
of those cut flowers stuck into a pot on the porch. Ina way 
his father was right; it was a damned shame that with so 
much ready to be enjoyed he couldn’t enjoy it. All that 
money! Perhaps because he had always taken money for 
granted he paid little attention to it; in his existence it had 
slight, if any, value. He didn’t require expensive things; 
cheap clothes, casual food, bare surroundings satisfied him 
as fully as the most elaborate. The truth was, he realized, 
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that he never thought of them. His bag, for example, 
sodden and torn and smeared, its painted pretense dis- 
pelled, seemed just as good to him as pigskin heavy with 
straps and gilded catches. He was hungry, and the thought 
of waiting until half past eight for dinner, of changing for 
it, annoyed him excessively. 


qr 


HERE were at dinner Charles Selborne—his wife had 
been dead for twelve years—Greta, his daughter, and 
her husband Saxby; another young Englishman named 
Powderson; a Miss Torrance, past middle age and ugly, 
but keenly alive, in contact 
with life; Margrete Hastings; 
Mrs. Badger Kane, who, al- 
though in chiffons, still con- 
trived to look as though she 
were on the hunting field; and 
Rudd. He sat between Mar- 
grete, whom, by birth, he had 
known all his life and hardly 
seen, and Miss Torrance. The 
latter talked to him with her 
unremitting vigor, principally 
about her earlier exploits in 
driving; while Margrete said 
practically nothing. His father 
had been right, Rudd reflected; 
she was as pretty a girl as 
he recalled, with delicate rose 
cheeks, an arresting nose, and— 
as much as could be seen under 
broad bands of brocade—pale 
bright-gold hair. He made two 
efforts to talk to her, restricted 
by a total lack of any common 
interest; and while he was 
speaking she gazed with a smile 
directly into his face; but when 
he stopped all animation, atten- 
tion, faded from her face as 
though it had been wiped away with 
a sponge. Once she asked him for a 
cigarette, but when she saw the demo- 
cratic half crushed paper pack he 
offered her she declined, and turned 
to Powderson, on her right. Rudd 
caught phrases of the Englishman’s 
conversation: 

“Rather; splendid I call it here. 
- No, not long; fact I only came 
out December, and then left New 
York straight on to teach the boys at 
Mr. Blabon’s. Jolly little fellows they 
are, too; though I must say I don’t 
like their football as well as Rugger. 

Illinois—what is that? -Oh, I know! It’s a city. 
No; one of your states. But if it is east or west, north or 
south ——” 

“My dear,’’ Miss Torrance went on, “‘the two of us were 
left in the ring, Carrie and me. The judges couldn’t decide 
which of us was the better. Then they told us to get out of 
the traps and in again; and there is a way of holding the 
reins, of shifting them from one hand to the other. Carrie 
didn’t do it; and so, you see, I took first.’ 

Rudd nodded. 

Margrete was saying to Powderson, 
easy to toddle. I’ll show you.” 

“Tt’s nice to see you, old infant,’’ Greta called across 
the table to Rudd. “I must say you’re looking fit enough. 
I told Ann Waite you were about to be here, and she asked 
a hundred questions. Your career—or, rather, the lack of 
it—interests her strangely. If you are not canny she will 
have it over you like a tent. These young things are hor- 
ribly up and doing. Yes, Miss Torrance,” she replied to a 
question, “‘we were in Ireland all summer, hunting with 
a pack of otter hounds. There was an English pack over 
at the same time, and we were great rivals. We did them 
in, finally. It was ripping, splashing through the streams 
all day and staying at the little lost inns at night.’ 

“What is this Ann Waite like? I don’t seem to remem- 
ber her.” Rudd made a third attempt with Margrete 
Hastings. 

“You wouldn’t. She appeared from the nursery only 
the day before yesterday. About a scanty seventeen, as 
scanty as her skirts. But if you think she’s not a ball of 
fire Hair banged of course; cigarettes naturally; 
I’m not sure but she has one of those little English brier 
pipes. Been in France a lot. Dresses like a ragpicker in 
the most expensive materials. Drives from the men’s tees. 
Father a total loss and mother now married to a mild 
Italian. Anything more?” 

“No,” Rudd returned; “I’ve got her complete.” 

The dinner, he thought, dragged interminably; and he 
was relieved when the women left the table. Powderson 
moved to the chair by him. 

“T’ve heard a good little bit about you,” 
friendly, interested manner; 


“But it’s too utterly 


he said in a 
“you have been around. You 


She Was the Earth, Holding 
Him Steady, Making Possible 
the Reach Toward the Sky 


were lucky, too, about the war; I had rotten eyes, and’ 


missed the best.” J 

“T wish I had,’’ Rudd replied, and then he flushed 
faintly at his father’s expression of annoyance. ‘What I 
meant was,” he addressed Powderson, once more wearily 
taking up his burden of explanation, ‘“‘that I didn’t under- 
stand it; it was mostly, for me, in the dark. Some wars 
I’d give all that I was to be in, like the one Italy shot into 
Austria; almost any war to make you free.” 

“Of course,’”’ Powderson warmly agreed; “the Eng- 
lish, you know, are the freest race on earth. We have 
always fought for freedom.” 

“‘T suppose that’s where we got it,” 
Rudd went on, agreeably enough. 

The butler was passing the liqueurs, 
white créme de menthe with a dash 
of brandy; asecond man followed with 
the boxes of cigars, the silver tray of 
cigarettes and flickering spirit lamp. 
Powderson sat tranquilly at ease, his 
feet, in correct pumps, extended before 
him. He had an engaging highly 
colored face, rather small eyes and a 
readily smiling mouth. Rudd didn’t 
care what he had; he wasn’t interested 

in anything around him, and 
his habitual restlessness in- 
creased. He disliked noth- 
ing, he wanted to change 


nothing here; only he pas- 
\ sionately wished for some- 
\ thing far, far different for 


himself. What? A new land, 

a young land, space, ae- 

tivity, liberty—the West. 

He had been already, at 

twenty-six, where? What? 

A winter on a sugar estancia 

in the province of Camagiiey; and in 

Florida—that he hadn’t liked, it was 

the South; in Northern Oregon; a 

summer in the wheat fields of Michi- 

gan; another summer helping to sail 

a pleasure boat at Mackinac Island; 

that time in the Texas oil regions; in 

a steel mill outside Harrisburg; the 

anthracite coal lands; on an asparagus farm 
in North Carolina. 

He had worked hard, labored; he could 
work where his interest was held, while it per- 
sisted; but sooner or later, in one month or 
six, the irresistible desire to move on would 
overtake him and drive him forward. Sud- 
denly he remembered with intense envy his 
Kentucky forebears; their life was his ideal. 
They weren’t simply idle explorers, hunters, 
sportsmen; they were conquering a continent, finding a 
land, a home of their own. They fought not silly games, 
killed not quail in the safety of game preserves, but went 
up against danger, against a wild that was in every sense 
a trackless wild. They, too, had turned away from the 
old, the settled, the bound; from butlers and Bohemian 
glass and rigorous customs. They wouldn’t be coerced; and 
taking with them only their courage and endurance, their 
indomitable blood, they had left the money, position, 
ineffectual honors behind. 

The Rhode Island lot, as well—his father’s family—had 
been good birds, with troubles, Indians, of their own. 
Their rebellion and removal to the West had been largely 
a spiritual affair. They had been determined to think what 
they wanted to think, with no suggestions or prohibitions 
from anyone. Rudd studied his father curiously; erect, his 
gray hair exactly brushed, his pearls impressive in the fine 
linen of his dinner shirt. It was queer that all he had been 
recalling had resulted in just that. He was a very hand- 
some, avery distinguished-looking man with qualities which 
he, Rudd, would never begin to possess. Well, he didn’t 
want them. He preferred his own. 

“Perhaps we had better go in,’”’ Charles Selborne pro- 
posed, and they rose and moved toward the drawing-room. 

Powderson found Margrete Hastings at once, and with 
suppressed laughter they began to toddle in a corner, while 
she whistled. Miss Torrance was already seated at a 
bridge table, and a game formed without delay. 

“T’ll take an extra on Alicia Kane,”’ Saxby called back 
from the porch. ‘‘How much is it?”’ 

Rudd walked past him into the garden. The night was 
profoundly dark and there was no sound but the drip of 
the fountain. For how long, he wondered, could he stand 
this? If he went away again, his father had said, it must 
be, where the bonds of birth were concerned, final. What 
ought he to do? It might be that love, if it could be 
managed—marriage—would kill his deep restlessness. 


Iv 


UT if any connection had formed subconsciously be- 
tween that idea and the thought, for example, of Ann 


Waite, it was dispelled at once when Rudd saw her on'the - 


first tee of the Camelata Golf Club. She was too ; 
juvenile, and too thin. That was his immedia 


and the tee, the benches on the left, the rustic e 
the pines, were filled. The women, in silk or k 
rics of the utmost simplicity, gray and gree 
browns, with their faces muffled, hidden to th 
swathing veils, were striking against the smoot! 
cut through the blue haze of the evergreens; 
dogmatic voices, the terms. of a sport, vigorous 
contrasted with and made incongruous the appea 
the veiled East. 

. However, there was little withheld by the 
girl gazing with a mocking, shifting light into. 


s | 
had said, with an indifference but poorly conceal 


he hadn’t met her before; and she had—in a. 
glancing and unsettled as her eyes—blamed heay 
perceptibly his conception of her juvenility de 
yet no liking for her made a corresponding gain. 
She tentatively mentioned golf. He had plas 
enough; he didn’t like it. : 
Had he been here before? No. 
His father’s place, Banksia, was very beatin 
enough, he repeated his phrase. * 
“T don’t believe you like it—any of it, or any 
Ann Waite declared. » 
“Well enough,” he said for the third time. 
“That isn’t even a polite lie,” she replied. “§ 
don’t—why not?” = 
He couldn’t go into that again, he reflected; 
absolutely worn with explaining his peculiar atti 
ward this life. She reminded him that it was hi 
and that, she concluded, gave him the right to re 
criticize it as he chose. a | 
“T think I’ll take you buggy riding,”’ she assert 
a pause. ‘You can’t object to that. This, you k 
very early spring; all the flowers in the woods ar 
gether, the jasmine and dogwood and azaleas. T’ll 
you about four this afternoon. I promised to pl 
round-robin tennis; but I won’t; I want to explo 
“‘T suppose it will be no use to say that I hate 
through a patch of trees?’’ 
‘None,’ she told him-firmly.. ‘I saw Margie 
made me frightfully curious about you. There w; 
thing, she said, she didn’t know what. I doubt 


first; but I see there is; and I must find it out.” 
S| 


“Don’t be silly!’” He turned away as soon 
rather annoyed than not. 
He saw her a little later, driving; and the sudd 
the whole sweeping vigor of her body ua 
wasn't thin exactly, he corrected this hasty impres 
slender. But what difference did all that make to. 
Her hands, however, driving a bright bay ae 
banged tail and a vicious disposition, moved hi 
acknowledgment if not precisely admiration. 
things—slight, unimportant things—quite well. 
was no more than a sand track dipping 
through a woods, more than a patch, brig! 
screens and planes of blossoms. The truth 
felt fairly contented. The mare became mo: 
settled into a short steady trot, and Ann V 
lounged in the buggy. 
“The life here is rather pallid,” she admitte 
“What did you expect?” 
“‘T thought perhaps you might tell me. But 
what we all want is a thrill. ste 


result ’ She made a disdainful gesture. 
good thrills and bad thrills, and none of them ha 
of kick. Did Margrete tell you that I was sev 


me, but I can’t think of anything new or excit: I 
I’ve been considering love as a bose | 

“‘So have I,” he admitted. 

“Tt seems to me a lot like swimming,” 
“it’s no good if the pool’s too small, you ‘ust 
Deep and wide is the idea.”” She gazed at 
fresh speculative interest. 

“You'll get nowhere if you’re considering 
formed her. “I wouldn’t love you on a bet; it 
too damned uncomfortable.” 

“We might both do worse,” she asserted ca. 
not fussers. And when the novelty wore 
thrill was gone, I’d kill myself. I shouldn’t 
like a painted ship on a painted ocean.” . 

“Not a chance,” he repeated vigorously. “T. 
my idea of marriage at all. You’d be like am 
I want peace.” 

“You're rather hellish complimentary,” 
“But it is the fetching way to be with me. I 
of older men in my short term, and I’m sick 
Take a ride with me, little girl; see the nice bo 
that and the freshness of my charm.” ; 

“The charm of your freshness,” he suggest 

“Do you like me any better?” she asked. — 

“‘T don’t like you at all,”’ he explained; © 
reas eBOuEts now; you are yourself, if ; 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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IN the office boy suddenly appeared before 

mer Peterson’s desk and said ‘‘The boss 

nts to see you,’’ Elmer drew a deep breath 
mself, ‘It’s come!’’ All through the after- 

gns had not been wanting. 

yrivate office, with its far-flung view over the 
ye directors had been holding a meeting. The 
d made his report; the head bookkeeper had 
‘in; the mahogany door, opening and shutting, 
| glimpses of old Major Murchison, with his 
itee, sitting at the head of the table, grimly 
ie of his everlasting cigars; Apgar Hopkins at 
and, a lean-faced Yankee who had started life 
’s boy, but had learned to milk the cow of com- 
ss golden flow; Landfear Schermerhorn, stout 
r, and looking as ever as though he had just 
t of a fashion plate; Hutchison, Stubbs, Phill- 
y were all there, figures of fate or fortune, as the 
be, and keepers of the portal that led to Olym- 
S. 
ock above the safe in the outer office had ticked 
jinutes Elmer had tried to imagine the proces- 
its around the directors’ table. Some of this had 
mough. When the auditor went in, followed by 
aper, it required no gift of clairvoyance to gucss 
oing on in the other room. 

w I guess they’re passing a resolution of regret 
gler’s death,” thought Elmer. ‘And now they’re 
iseussing who’s to be the next secretary.” 

a wistful look came into his eyes, and then he 
himself, as much as he was able. Some years 
areason which you will presently know, he had 
order course in Every Man His Own Master— 
‘of Success. Lesson Five had been devoted to 
jon and Telepathy, and though Elmer had long 
1 not to expect too much of it, the lesson 
his mind that afternoon, and he grasped at it 
ying man is said to grasp at straws. 

J. Peterson, secretary of the company,” he re- 
‘imself over and over, trying to shut out every 
tht, working the phrase around in his mind as 
aces of putty between their palms, as though he 
irialize the idea, give it shape and strength and 
‘dsend it through the mahogany door to bounce 
rectors’ heads and make them see the light. 
‘clock ticked on and still no summons came. 
ee past four. The girls began to go home, 
‘smile or calling out a cheerful ‘‘Good-night, 
a as 


d_ his 
xy all 
' even 
called 
Walrus 
i back 
1 atthe 
jgnity 
ne had 
japress 


| you'd 
i Miss 
| the 
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he thought about it, as though it were the last line of a half- 
remembered chorus—‘‘ Elmer J. Peterson, secretary of the 
company. Elmer J. Peterson, secretary of the company.” 
He had hardly returned to his desk when Joe suddenly 
appeared before him and over his shoulder Elmer noticed 
that the mahogany door was still swinging as though it 
were some tremulous shuttle of fortune, weaving “‘Now, 
now, now!” 

“The boss wants to see you,”’ said the boy. 

“Tt’s come!”’ thought Elmer. 

Yes, at last the summons hed come; and with it what a 
jumble of dimly seen hopes and opportunities! Not for 
nothing had he worked twenty-five years for Murchison, 
Strong & Co., starting in as soon as he was through high 
school, working up through office boy, typewriter, book- 
keeper, cashier, and finally to office manager—and that a 
place which was only a stepping-stone to higher things. 
When he had first worked for the firm they only had two 
small offices on Nassau Street and a capital of less than ten 
thousand dollars, while to-day they had the whole top floor 
of one of Wall Street’s proudest buildings, and any item cf 
less than a million dollars on their balance sheet looked out 
of place and scarcely worth perusal. As office manager 
Elmer received three thousand a year, which is another way 
of saying $57.70 a week—a salary which had once seemed 
a fortune—but Mr. Keppler, the late secretary, had drawn 
ten thousand a year and two per cent of the firm’s net 
profits, which may sound small to ears without perception, 
but really amounted to more than twice his salary. 

“Thank God, I put my other suit on this morning!” 
thought Elmer as he started to answer the summons. He 
passed his hand over his ferocious mustache—that adorn- 
ment which had earned him the name of Old Walrus—and 
swallowed hard as though in an attempt to cow his Adam’s 
apple. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he rehearsed to himself, ‘“‘I assure you 
that—that I shall do my best to merit this appreciation, 
this—this unexpected appreciation.”’ 

He pushed the door open and entered. Cesar crossing 
the Rubicon, Jason entering the Field of Stones—neither 
of them had a thing on Elmer J. Peterson as he stepped 
across the threshold and knew that one of the most impor- 
tant moments of his life had arrived. 


As the Neighbors Passed By Most of Them Stopped to Chat With Elmer for a Minute or Two 
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R.MURCHISON was looking at a legal document. 

“A contract!’’ thought Elmer, and his heart 

leaped within him. It wasn’t altogether elation that 

moved him. Part of it was an almost fierce desire to 

show his loyalty, to serve, to prove himself worthy. 

“The best that’s in me,”’ he thought to himself, anda detail 

rising to his mind, ‘‘I shall have to get some cards engraved.” 

A number of sheets of paper had been crumpled and 

thrown on the floor. Almost unconsciously he picked them 
up and dropped them in a wastebasket. 

If you had been there you might have thought that it 
was the movement entailed by this action which called 
Mr. Murchison’s attention to the presence of his office 
manager. 

“Fuh!” said he, which was his favorite remark, and 
hardly looking up from the paper which he was reading he 
added, ‘“‘You needn’t keep the office open. We shall be 
here some time yet.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Elmer, and seeing then in a sickly flash 
of consternation that the attention of the senior member of 
the firm had already been withdrav.n from him he added, 
“You—you won’t want me again this afternoon—for any- 
thing?” 

“No. Leave the outer door open. Huh! Good night.’ 

“Good night, sir,’’ said Elmer. 

And a moment later the mahogany door was swinging 
behind him, more like a shuttle of fate this time than any- 
thing to do with fortune, a shuttle of fate that seemed to 
be weaving ‘‘No, no, no!” 

“Still, I might have known it,” thought Elmer as he 
made his way toward the terminal a few minutes later. 
“Ever since I can remember life has gone with me—just 
like that.” 

Whether or not from some association of ideas, he 
paused to reflect whether his wife had given him any 
errands to do. 

“Thank God, I didn’t tell her!’’ he thought, nervously 
smoothing his ferocious mustache. ‘‘ Me, who was going to 
surprise her and show her that my way was the best! Oh, 
well, we’ll all be dead some day; and anyhow I might have 
known it—the way things always happen to me.” 

But for all his philosophy, if you had seen him the day 
before and again that afternoon you might have seen that 
his disappointment had taken something out of him; that 
same something which sometimes seems to leave a billiard 
player toward the end of a game when the score is all 
against him and the balls won’t break as they should. 
When Elmer had experienced those other disappoint- 
ments which were 
included in his 
“Just like that’’ 
the game had 
still been young, 
and at any time a 
reasonable run of 
luck would have 
more than made 
EM biome Gates 
mischaneces. But 
after a man’s mus- 
tache starts to 
grow grizzled and 
he has to rub his 
knees with lini- 
ment every night 
in damp weather 
to keep them from 
aching 

And yet, to be 
just to Elmer, it 
must be said that 
he didn’t grow 
tragic. Perhaps 
his other disap- 
pointments had 
made this one 
easier tobear. On 
the way out to 
Pellview he read, 
or seemed to read, 
his evening paper 
as though nothing 
much was the 
matter with him, 
although if you 
had been watch- 
ing him you might 
have noticed that 
occasionally he 
turned and looked 
out of the window 
with that sad look 
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which seems to have been reserved for wild animals in 
captivity—and the human race in freedom. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Willa!’’ he thought. 

For the next few miles of his journey he thought much 
about Willa, a beautiful young lady who had come into his 
life since his marriage. Indeed he was still thinking of her 
when, as the train drew near his station, he caught glimpses 
of the golfers on the links of the country club and fleeting 
views of the gardens at the backs of the mansions on Pell- 
view Heights. It had been one of his dreams that some 
day he, too, would join the country club and introduce the 
beautiful young lady aforesaid to the fashionable ones 
assembled there; this to happen just after his purchase of 
one of those Georgian mansions on the Heights, with a 
minstrel gallery overlooking the dining room 
for the fiddlers three to fiddle in, and a bal- 
cony over the front door where the lord of the 
manor could step out now and then and tip 
his hat to the people. 

In the meantime the Petersons lived in a 
cottage in one of the lower tiers of the town— 
Elmer, his wife and the beautiful young lady — 
and if you had been there when Elmer hung 
his hat on the hall rack that night you might 
have guessed one of the things which he had 
in his mind when he so sadly acknowledged 
to himself that life had always served him— 
just like that. 

“You’re awfully late!”’ said Mrs. Peterson. 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Elmer in his best apolo- 
getic voice. “‘I hope I haven’t kept din- 
ner waiting.” 

“Been ready half an hour!” said she. 
‘‘What’s the matter? Why were you 
late?”’ 

A masterful woman—there is no other 
term which describes her so well. She 
was taller than Elmer, wider, too, and 
thicker—bigger in every way. Her fea- 
tures were of that cast which is gener- 
ally styled strong, somewhat similar to 
those of the goddess on an old-fashioned 
fifty-cent piece; and if voices could be 
described as though they were liquids, it 
might be said that Mrs. Peterson’s voice 
had a slight taste of barytone in it, and 
just a dash of bass. She was, in short, 
one of those formidable women who fight 
for their rights, and as the result of the 
constant state of warfare which such a 
program necessitates you might have 
seen, if you had been blessed with the 
gift of seeing invisible things, that on her 
head was the gold-embroidered cap of a general, while 
Elmer wore nothing more striking than the cap of a com- 
mon buck private, with a very gentle accent on the “‘buck.”’ 

“‘There was a directors’ meeting,’ he explained, and 
looking around as though something important were 
missing from the scene, he added, “‘ Where’s Willa?”’ 

“Oh, she!’”’ said Mrs. Peterson irritably. ‘‘She’s around 
somewhere.” 

She started dishing up the dinner, and Elmer frowned 
to himself, although he was careful not to let his wife see 
him at it. He was walking through the rooms mutely seek- 
ing for further information when from the floor above he 
thought he heard a sound which froze him in his tracks for 
a moment and brought a look that wasn’t far from anger to 
his eye. Then almost as quickly as the words can be writ- 
ten he was up the stairs andina room at the end of the hall. 

No, his ears had not deceived him. On the bed with her 
face buried in the pillows was his beautiful young lady 
sobbing away as though her heart would break. 
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HERE, there!” said Elmer, kneeling by the bed and 
gently stroking the mourner’s hair. ‘“‘There, there, 
my little queen!” 

Sympathy brought a fresh gush of grief, but toward the 
end of it the girl on the bed, her face still hidden in the 
pillows, groped around for her father’s hand and pressed it 
against her cheek. At this two tears stood for a moment in 
Elmer’s own eyes and then splashed down upon his fero- 
cious mustache. 

“What is it, honey?’’ he whispered, afraid to trust his 
voice to louder speech. ‘‘Come now, tell your daddy all 
about it.” 

“T want to die,” she brokenly told him. 

‘And leave me?” 

She pressed his hand against her cheek again. 

“Ts it—is it your mother?”’ he asked at last. 

“N-no. It’s—it’s Benny. He’s been calling now for 
nearly a year, but his mother has never called to see mom. 
And to-day they met on the street—Mrs. Merrill and 
mom—and Mrs. Merrill didn’t notice mom, and mom 
says—and mom says that Benny can’t call here any 
more!” 

Elmer sighed, recognizing at once one of those situations 
where the male of the species is helpless. The Merrills 


lived on the top of the Heights, 
in the biggest, reddest, brickiest 
mansion there, and Mrs. Merrill 
was the leader of Pellview’s high 
society, one of the old school of 
high steppers who generally hold 
their noses in the smelling posi- 
tion when trotters of unknown 
pedigree try to race with 
them. Not only that, but 
Mr. Merrill was the head 
of a New York banking 
firm, was the founder of the 
Pellview Country Club, 


“‘vow What Do 
You Say About 
Your Merrills?’’ 
Demanded Mrs. Peterson. 
“Didn't I Always Tell You So?” 
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and two years before this story opens 
he had good naturedly agreed to run 
for mayor of Pellview, an honor con- 
ferred in recognition of his services for the town and in 
anticipation of a generous check for party funds. 

So, as you can see, the Merrills were some people, and 
Elmer had felt vaguely disturbed ever since Master Benny 
Merrill, aged twenty-four, had met a certain beautiful 
young lady one rainy day without an umbrella at the sta- 
tion and had brought her home, and had called again—and 
again—and on the third call had discovered that he was 
head over heels in love with one whom at first he had only 
meant to protect from a passing shower. 

“There, there!’’ said Elmer, patting his daughter’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Don’t ery any more, there’s a little queen. 
If they don’t want us, I’m sure we don’t want them.” 

She sat up at last and began to arrange her hair. 

“We all have our troubles, you know,” he continued in 
a lower voice as his wife’s step was heard downstairs. 
“We have to do the best we can—that’s all.” 

From the hall below arose the commanding tones of Mrs. 
Peterson. 

“Are you two coming down for dinner?’’ she demanded. 
“Or shall I clear the things away?” 

“Coming! Coming!’ they answered in dutiful chorus. 

Folks nearly always look at each other when they say 
the same word at the same moment, and so father and 
daughter now looked at each other. It was a glance that 
began in sympathy and ended with a troubled smile, such 
a glance as Christian martyrs might have given each other 
when they heard the lions roar. 
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T THE dinner table Mrs. Peterson was the chief con- 
.versationalist, as she always was, being fond of her 
gift of oratory and having ears that were only attuned to 
the sound of her own voice. So while the other two ate, 
muted from long habit, Mrs. Peterson discussed the news 
of the day. 

So-and-So ought to be shot. Such-and-such people were 
fools. Hanging was too good for this one. That one ought 
to be made to suffer for the trouble he had caused. When 
Elmer tried to soften one of her views she waved her arms 
and raised her voice and talked him down in no time. Lady 
Macbeth, Mrs. Caudle and the Queen of the Amazons 
combined—that was Elmer’s wife in action; that was the 
woman who had promised to honor and obey him. 

Only once were the Merrills mentioned. 
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“‘We'’re going to discuss candidates f 
at the women’s club to-morrow aftern 
said. “I understand that Franklyn ] 
going to run again, but I’m sure the pe 
had enough of him—silly, stuck-up 
their English gardeners and Japanese 
French maids. Some people make y 

Elmer gently touched Willa’s foot b 
table with a pressure that seemed to 
no attention,” and she answered him 
_ 1p that said, ‘Don’t worry. I feel b 

While the dinner things were bei 
oway Elmer hurried outside, partly 
might go upon being relieved from bo 
partly to take advantage of the few 
minutes of twilight to mow the lawn ii 
the house. 

It was a small lawn, no part of it f 
sidewalk, and as the neighbors p 
of them stopped to chat with Elmer 
ute or two, so that the whir of his 
broken by frequent periods of silene 

“Tf your father would only talk les 
more,” said Mrs. Peterson to Will; 
kitchen, “it wouldn’t take him so , n 
the lawn.” 

“But he can’t very well walk away | 
body stops to talk to him,” said Willa 
ing to herself at the thought of a thin 
to her father’s nature, she proud 
““Tverybody likes dad.”’ 

It was probably then that the idea 
Mrs. Peterson. 

For one thing, she started to spealale 
speak—which was unusual for her. An 
other thing, she washed the next few dis 
out her customary clatter, as though s 
care whether she tamed them or not, 
few minutes later, when she went ou 
veranda, she sat quietly in her rocker, 
Elmer wave his hand or exchange a 
with the passersby—and that, too, w 
for Mrs. Peterson, who liked to be al 
a rake when her husband was mowin 
the grass up into a pompadour where he had 
its hair and make him go over it again, an 
tention to a clump of dandelions which needed 
or to a weed that disgraced the gravel path t 
the diminutive garage in the rear. 

All the rest of the evening, too, Mrs. Peters 
as Warwick, the king maker, was probably 
musing over his next occupant of the thron 
before they went to bed she suddenly nodded 
tightened her lips and turned a commanding eye 
husband. i 

“Elmer,” she said, ‘‘I think I told you that we 
to discuss candidates for mayor at the w 
to-morrow afternoon.” ’ 

“Yes, dear?”’ 

“Yes. I had a good mind to run myse 
would, too, if I hadn’t made so many enemies fig! 
my rights. And besides, it would be just th 
being mayor myself,’”’ she thoughtfully adde 
but wouldn’t it put those Merrills in their place 

“What would?” he asked, with a puzzling g 
included Willa. A 

“Elmer,” she said after a moment’s pa 
know what I am going to do to-morrow afte: 

“No,” he said. ‘ What?” I 

“T’m going to propose your name for ma; 
view!” 

“You're going to what?”’ he cried. 

“Please don’t shout at me. I’m not deaf. 
what I said. I’m going to propose your name 
Pellview!”’ 

Poor Elmer! Still staring at his wife, 
though the whole world had suddenly sta 
under his feet, one of those deep-sea motio 
upset the weak. Mayor.of Pellview! Why 
of the United States and be done with it? E 
man probably wonders at times whether it’s h 
who can hear the cuckoos sing. 
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HEN Elmer went home the next aft 
pected to find Mrs. Peterson in a temp 

had been following him you might have notice 
approached the house he seemed to walk 
than usual, and that his head settled into h 
turtle’s head might draw back into its shell 
monition warned it that danger was near. — 
“Of course they laughed at her,’’ he thoug 
worst of it is, they’ll tell their husbands, an 
men may think it was my own idea. Sti 
more thoughtfully than before, ‘“‘most every)0@) 
her—but she certainly will be mad!” 
To his surprise, however, Mrs. Peterson 
with a smile that had more than a touch of t 


yer noticed that she was wearing her tortoise- 
acles and was reading a book entitled Prin- 
ernment his heart sank to a new low level, 
_only feebly blow the air through his ferocious 
a 


ived—very favorably received.” 

1 nothing, but he felt something as the con- 
{er probably feels when the judge puts on his 
Jip and takes a drink of water. 

‘man had some very good ideas,’ continued 
She’s been studying politics a lot since she 
/: last fall at the Republican primary. It was 
jeas that you are to be Elmer Peterson, the 
ice.” 

'2’s Choice sat down heavily in the nearest 
jig his forehead with his handkerchief. 

3 we have two,” continued Mrs. Peterson, a 
appearing above the nose piece of her spec- 
}* first issue will be for an open beach. The 
has taken up nearly all the available shore 
we are in favor of condemning a strip of it 
) ch and putting in a public road and a place 
}'s can take their children and stay all day.” 
| will the country club say?” objected Elmer. 
your Mr. Merrill to think over!” exclaimed 
si scornfully. “‘Mrs. Barman had some very 
Pellview is going to put in a sewerage system 
#1 Mrs. Barman says that if the country club 
the open beach we can condemn a part of 
'a sewer farm and see how they like that! 
<2 triumphantly concluded, “that’s our first 
2m beach!”’ 

it Scott, I can’t run!”’ suddenly burst out 
‘Choice. ‘Me run for mayor! Everybody 
k was crazy!” 

(d issue,’ continued Mrs. Peterson as though 
heard him, “‘is to be the high-school site. 
a lot of talk already about the new high 
ere it’s going to be built and all that. The 
i decided this afternoon that it ought to be in 
{part of the town—right up on the Heights. 
idea, that and a motto—Nothing too Good 


f: Schools. There’s a splendid site for sale 


| Merrills, and 1’m in favor of that.” 

ie Scott, Constance!” protested Elmer, re- 
ping his forehead again. ‘‘ You know very 
crt run. It’sa joke, a crazy joke—the whole 
cou know it as well as I do!” 

«xed Mrs. Peterson. ‘Well, whether I know it 
yaen’s club has indorsed you, and petitions are 
‘signed to get your name before the primary. 
uch of a joke it is, if you want to know!” 
¢1 know; that part of it’s all right; but a 


born to 
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, said Elmer, growing 
hi desperate every min- 
t no pull, no standing. 
) Merrill, for instance: 
Dolitician in town who 
© orhim, and be glad to.” 
here isn’t a woman in 
Ww who live on the 
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t 
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WO Mrs. Merrill with her stuck- 
4 around to honest stores and 

‘rarsberries,’ showing off 
Ving her name in the New 
ry time her cat sneezes. 
es better than other people 
in says she has heard awful 
way the Merrill girls carry 
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he said, “‘I suggested your name, and it was 


Mrs. Peterson Was a Masterful Woman. 
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on at the country club—drink and smoke and hiccup, and 
laugh when they hiccup, and wave their feet and shout 
‘Hurray!’ I know if I had two girls like that I’d stay 
home and look after them instead of going round saying 
‘rarsberries’ and sticking my nose up in the air every time 
I met somebody who was my superior!” 

Suddenly interrupting herself, Mrs. Peterson ran up- 
stairs and came down a minute later bearing a cardboard 
box. The moment Elmer’s eyes fell on that box he knew 
he hadn’t even begun to suffer yet. Mrs. Peterson wasn’t 
suffering though. With every evidence of satisfaction, she 
unfastened the lid and drew forth the silk hat which had 
been her husband’s wedding crown, a silk hat of the shape 
which gentlemen wore when Ward McAllister was the 
arbiter of New York society and pug dogs were in flower. 

“What—what’s that for?” asked Elmer, drawing back. 

Mrs. Peterson briskly followed him, and as briskly 
pressed the hat down over her husband’s head, as though 
she were snuffing a candle. 

“There!’’ she said. “I knew it would fit you yet! I 
knew I hadn’t been saving it all these years for nothing!’ 

“But what’s it for?’”’ asked Elmer again, a hoarse note 
now in his voice. 

“What’s it for? Why, you’re a public man now, as 
good as any of them, and you’re going to church in that 
next Sunday!” 

“T am not!” 

“Aren’t you?” she asked with a still small voice that 
had something deadly about it. 

“ee No ! 9 

“Your frock coat too,” she continued, more to herself 
than to him. ‘I must get that out to-morrow and see if 
the moths have been in it.” 

“Frock coat!’’ he gasped. 
stance!” 

“Yes,” she said with the same quiet deadliness as be- 
fore. “‘It’ll come in handy when you make your speeches.” 

“Yes!”’ said he. ‘‘When I do!” 

“Yes,” said she. “‘The women’s club meets at Mrs. 
Pierson’s next week, and you’ve been invited to speak on 
Pellview’s pressing problems. Didn’t I tell you?’”’ 

Elmer made a gesture that had something frightful 
about it. One more blow and he felt that his reason would 
begin to reel, that his mind would start toddling and never 
be able to come to rest again. 

“T’ve got to adjust the lawn mower,” said he almost 
below his breath, and taking off his wedding crown with 
such a look that it’s a wonder the silk nap didn’t stand on 
end and tremble, he hurried out of there. 


“For heaven’s sake, Con- 
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pee a number of reasons, trivial enough in themselves 
but important in the net result, Elmer’s candidacy 
began to develop strength. For one thing, Mrs. Peterson 
hadn’t been far wrong in guessing how some of 
the women of Pellview regarded Mrs. Merrill’s 
social prominence; and for another thing, 
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Elmer’s political début had that humorous note to it 
which sometimes appeals to the voters more than the grand 
manner, 

“Heard about Elmer Peterson?” one citizen asked 
another. 

“No. What about him? Wife been beating him up?’’ 

“Nothing like it! He’s gone into polities and is bueck- 
ing against Franklyn Merrill for the nomination for 
mayor.” 

“The little son of a gun! Is that straight?’ 

“Sure, it’s straight! Ask anybody! My wife signed 
his petition yesterday. Ought to be a bit of fun in this 
campaign now if there isn’t anything else. Say, can you 
imagine Old Walrus getting up to make a speech?” 

As a matter of fact, he was practicing his second speech 
at that very moment. Willa had gone to visit her Aunt 
Madge for a few days, partly perhaps to try to forget her 
Benny, and partly perhaps to try to escape the threatened 
campaign. So Mrs. Peterson had Elmer all to herself. 
His remarks before the women’s club on Pellview’s press- 
ing problems—remarks which he had read from his wife’s 
manuscript—had been well received, although he couldn’t 
help noticing that here and there a smile accompanied the 
applause. ; 

“They take me for a joke,” he had told himself as he 
lay awake that night, his ears burning at the thought. “‘ Yes, 
and when you come right down to it, I guess that’s all I 
am—a joke—and all I ever will be. Darned if I’ll go on 
with it. To-morrow morning I’ll put my foot down hard.” 

It wasn’t the first time, though, that he had made plans 
for independence under the shelter of darkness, only to 
find them ooze into nothingness at the sight of his wife’s 
commanding figure in the morning; and when daylight 
came he found that Mrs. Peterson had plans that were 
stronger than his. 

“T want you to come home early to-morrow afternoon,” 
she said as Elmer was getting up to light the fire. 

“What for?’”’ he asked. ‘I don’t like to get off. It sets 
such a bad example for the others.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but this is different. A committee 
is going to call to inform you that your name will appear on 
the primary ticket, and of course you’ll have to make a 
speech. I’m going to have the reporters present this time, 
and I’ve got to think of something good and strong to get 
your name in all the papers.” 

With a sigh that almost came natural to him—he had 
practiced it so often—Elmer gave up his plans for inde- 
pendence and went downstairs to light the fire, little 
dreaming of the fire which fate was presently going to 
light under him; and at the office that morning, deter- 
mined to get the worst of it over as soon as he could, he 
asked Major Murchison if he could get off early the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

“Huh! What’s the matter?’’ asked the senior partner, 
looking grimly forbidding behind his everlasting cigar, but 
not bothering to turn his head. ‘‘Funeral?’’ 

“No, sir,” said Elmer. ‘“‘The—er—the fact is I’m run- 
ning for mayor of Pellview—at least for the nomination— 
and I have to receive a committee to-morrow afternoon 
and—er—make a speech.”’ 

Old Major Murchison slowly 
turned in his chair and looked at 
his office manager as though he 
had suddenly sprouted horns, wings 
and a tail. 

“Running for mayor, you say?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes, sir—at least for the nomi- 
nation. Of course,’’ he hastily 
added, “‘it’s nothing that will inter- 
fere with my duties here. Franklyn 
Merrill, the present mayor, comes 
down to business every day.’ 

“What?” exclaimed the major, 
taking the cigar out of his mouth. 

“You mean to say 


you’re running 
against Franklyn 
Merrill?”’ 


“Yes, sir—that is, 
I think we are both 
out for the nomina- 
tion.” 

“Huh!” He put 
his cigar back and 
gave it a ride from 
one corner of 
his mouth to 
the other, 
(Continued on 
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water. Undulations, suave, even, endless, per- 
turbed the broad surfaces, deepening the jade green 
to clouded purples where the curves rose smoothly. The 
river was breathing uncertainly, as a woman breathes after 
a storm of anger. But the passion of the day was over. 
The wind had lifted, though va- 
grant whirls still troubled the giant 
magnolias on the foreshore. 
Gleams of the radiant Florida sky 
shone through the filmy tangle of 
gray overhead. A sighing hush 
was upon the world. 


AN ENCHANTMENT of stillness lay over forest and 


Like a bad little, mad little water elf flee- 
ing the spell, there darted from an opening 
in the high woodland, dim and secret enough 
to be the entry to a forbidden fairyland 
guarded by the genii of mighty trees, a tiny motorboat 
sputtering evil and gaseous language as it fled. Its occu- 
pant kept his attention focused on the task of steering 
through the maze of floating vegetation. His thin face, too 
long and heavy boned for beauty, was richly bronzed, and 
his eyes had the clear intentness of one who lives much 
in the open. He was serviceably dressed, decidedly oily 
about the hands and clothing, and, by his expression, not 
too well pleased with the general scheme of creation. 

No sooner was it clear of the creek than the engine gave 
one loud disgustful snort and joined the general silence. 
While the engineer toiled violently at the flywheel the 
prow swung about so that when he lifted his head for 
breath he found himself facing a twenty-foot boat of the 
sharpie type drifting sluggishly down upon him. It was 
surrounded by a mass of green-and-brownish vegetation 
and looked to be abandoned. This, he reflected grate- 
fully, was as good as made to order for an illustration to 
his forthcoming government report, The Water Hyacinth 
in its Relation to Navigation and Lumbering in the St. 
Johns River. 

The camera shutter clicked. At the sound there pro- 
truded from within the sailboat a youthful and astonished 
face, the most conspicuous feature of which was a pair of 
huge goggles. The owner of the face rose into view, dis- 
closing a small, well-knit figure swathed in a modish polo 
coat which did not conceal the smartly cut khaki breeches 
underneath. The overlong and fluffy hair beneath the 
obviously expensive panama and the general effect of 
languid and jaunty self-confidence expressed in a leisurely 
stretch and yawn failed to impress the observer favorably. 

“Hello, son,” said he pleasantly. 

“Got anything to eat aboard?’’ inquired the derelict. 
The voice completed the impression of a certain unadmi- 
rable type of Young America, being high, throaty, with a 
roughness suggesting inordinate devotion to cigarettes. 

“No,” said the engineer. 

“T suppose not. Well, how much for a tow?” 

“Tm not a towboat.”’ 

“What are you—a wandering photographer?’ 

“T’m a man with a pressing engagement for dinner 
upriver.” 

“So am I,” sighed the other. ‘‘Look here, Mister 
Cameraman, you wouldn’t go and leave a fellow stuck for 
life in these darn weeds, would you?” 

“How did you get in?”’ 

“Fell asleep waiting for the wind, and when I came to 
they had me trapped.” 

“Fall asleep again, then, and when you wake up maybe 
you’ll be at Mandarin—if you get a good long night’s sleep.” 

““Ah, have a heart!” the unfortunate adjured him. 
“T’m hungry.” 


EVENING 


“Well, what the devil 
are you doing this far 
from the hotel, anyway?”’ 

“What do you mean—‘this far from the hotel’? What’s 
the prevailing idea?’’ There was a decided hint of offense 
in the hoarse, confident tones. 

““You’re a tourist, aren’t you?” 

“T’m a sport and a yachtsman,” came the counter- 
statement, delivered with a wavering grin. “I’ve got a bet 
with Sid Carden that I’d sail this flat-bottomed peanut 
shuck from Jacksonville to Hibernia, all on my own.” 

“You keep choice company. Carden is about the most 
footless little waster going.” 

““He’s my friend, and you’re a liar! Furthermore, I don’t 
like you and I wouldn’t let you help me out now if you 
begged to.”’ 

“Why, it’s a child!’”’ commented the amused engineer. 
“You're too fragile a little flower to spend a night in the 
open. I think I’d better come aboard and souse your 
head to teach you manners before towing you out.” 

“Think again. Take a look at this while thinking.” 

“Tt’s an argument,’’ conceded the engineer, gazing 
respectfully at the automatic pistol presented for his con- 
sideration. ‘“‘I’m convinced; you don’t yearn for any 
closer companionship. All right. What next?” 

“‘Souse your own head,”’ muttered the sailor resentfully. 
“‘T didn’t specially like your looks the first time I saw you, 
and they don’t improve with time.” 

“Have I had the thrilling and unique experience of 
seeing you before?” 

“Maybe not. But I’ve seen you, Mr. Jeffrey Sargent.” 

“Hello, and likewise hell!”’ ejaculated the surprised 
engineer. “‘When and where?”’ 

“Last month. At the Ortega Country Club dance. 
You were doing the stricken pine outside while Alva 
Meade toddled with the livelier swains.” 

“Alva See here, you young cub 

““Whenever she passed your window,” broke in the 
youngster enjoyably, ‘“‘you had an eye on her like a fresh- 
caught fish.” 

““What the devil business is it of yours!” exploded the 
outraged Sargent, for he had been putting in a painful and 
fruitless fortnight striving to forget that Miss Meade was 
inhabiting the same earth with himself. 

“‘T’ve seen ’em before when Allie gets her hooks into ’em. 
They wriggle,’’ commented the sailor. 

“T suppose you were one of the livelier swains you men- 
tioned.” 

“Who? Me? Waste time on Sis, with the room full of 
sunkissed Florida peaches?” 

“Sis?” repeated young Mr. Sargent. 
brother!’’ 


” 


““You’re not her 
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“Tt’s an Argument,’’ Concede 
Gazing at the Automatic 
for His Consideration. “‘I’ 
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“That’s me. Dicky of the Meade tribe. 
the unprejudiced as the pick of the stock. 
your judgment,” said the sailor with tru 
presenting to his vis-a-vis a face which, d 
pudently boyish expression and futile assum 


of-the-world insouciance, stirred the hea 
Sargent by its likeness to the willful lovel 
Meade. ‘‘ When do we move, commodore?” 

But the commodore, lost in reverie, made 

“Got it bad,’ observed the sailor pityin 
you going to blow your whistle and prog 
where people eat, admiral?” 

In response to this touching appeal its ob: 
the clogging mass of water growth until 
opened up, through which he propelled his ( 

“Get aboard,” he said. 

The marooned sailor looked at him doubt 

““What’s the matter?’’ demanded Sargen' 
““Can’t you jump three feet?” ; 

“Certainly. But—see here! Are you a kine 
forgiving soul, and all that sorta thing 
sousing, eh?” a 

“Oh, get in!” growled Sargent. i 

“Allright! But what about my long, low, 
craft? She cost the dad five hundred and 
pleased if I come home and say I’ve mislaid 

“That’s easily fixed.’”’” With his boatk 
Sargent poled the whole area of weed inek 
boats inshore until it touched the hyacinth 
out!” he directed. 

_ “Tt’s muddy,” objected the youth. 

“Of course it’s muddy.” 

“You do it,’’ suggested the other urban 
mussed up already.” 

Sargent’s voice took on a tone of weary 
patience. ‘Get out.” 

“‘T suppose you're taking it out on me fe 
the youngster pettishly. ‘‘That’s a sporti 
J guess not!’’ Nevertheless he cautiously s 
shallow water. ‘“‘What’ll I do now?” 

“Twine the floating roots of your islar 
cinth that’s rooted in the mud. Twist ’e! 
firm. Look out for snakes. The festive m 


enough. She’ll stay there forever. 
We're off.” ; 

The sun had dropped below the black 
forest when Sargent swung the bow of hi 


the Hibernia dock. 


vill be much obliged to you for bringing the scion 
lily safe home,’’ observed his passenger. 

edn’t be,’’ returned the engineer disparagingly. 
ou’re not to say anything about it. Understand?” 
, like that,’’ mused the pride of the Meades. 
» you don’t consider that you’re doing the family 
auch of a favor. Now that I think of it, I didn’t 
1 giving three cheers for me at any stage of the 

” 


4 don’t have to be deaf not to hear that,’’ was the 
}omising reply. 

; seem to think that they picked me off an ash 
aid the other, aggrieved, adding wistfully: “You 
jren if you are a queer guy, I kinda like you, and 


lsee why you have to treat me like a deformed 
” 


/unamiable grin was the response to this. ‘I 
sypose you’re such a complete young rotter as you 
one understood your kind.”’ 
hiks! I’ll bet I could be as serious a bird as you if— 
if I had anything to be serious about. Say, what 
iufter, mousing around in this splutterboat?’”’ 
gypus crassipes.” 
} h? ” 
late captor, the water hyacinth. Iam a botanist.” 
jv! You didn’t let on to Sis, did you? She thinks 
¢ are all long-haired ginks with eyeglasses and a 
ts from the Carnegie Library.” 

1ot aware of having bored Miss Meade with my 
aal interests,’’ said the engineer stiffly. 
owl! Well, I’m for you, cap. If I could put ina 
d —” 
ie grass, youngster! I play a lone hand, when the 
orth playing.” 
pss you know a few things that aren’t in the 
@” opined the passenger after a thoughtful ex- 
t 1 of his rescuer. He eased the boat alongside the 
ped out and inquired, “‘ What about my sharpie?” 
a boat and go after it.” 

¢} aren’t any boats here. Aren’t you going back 
again? Couldn’t you stop for me on your way?” 
iy, boyish voice was 
ible now. 


will right,’ assented 
sistindulgently. ‘I’ll 
yu word when I’m 


i 
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(ou don’t want me to 
at ITeven saw you?”’ 
e sprightly Dicky, 
dock. 

said Jeffrey Sargent 
e sion. 
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i) broad hallway of 
‘mn at Green Cove 
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inntly regarding his 
. As noses go, it 
nnonest and worthy 
out artistically con- 
daothing about it 
| A 

k the passionate con- 
_ of its owner. So 
shought Miss Alva 
rene and delightful 
¢ coat and swathing 
2 stopped to join in 
mplation. Perforce 


lo you do, Mr. Sar- 
jtid the newcomer. 
u noticed the ban- 
entrance to town?” 
I don’t believe I 


ads ‘Welcome to 
eSprings.’ A pleas- 
, ment, don’t you 


od, 


r. Sargent?”’ 
erately,’’ he an- 


‘Stated the girl. 
We awfully nice to 


ell, I couldn’t 
him there to be 
Ws, you know.” 
he is your 
ed Miss Meade, 


as one supplying the conclusion to an unfinished sentence. 
“T’m afraid you’re not in a nice humor with me.” 

“Tt’s possible,”’ he agreed. 

“And after wantonly cutting a dance with me too.” 

Young Mr. Sargent muttered something unintelligible. 

“The first dance, spoken for a week ahead,’’ continued 
the girl. “You know, it rather hurts one’s pride. What 
does it mean when you snort that way, Mr. Sargent?”’ 

“Tf you didn’t want to see me,”’ queried the young man 
gloomfully, ‘‘why let me come down thirty miles of river 
for no other purpose than & 

“Let you? It’s a free and navigable river,”’ she pointed 
out. “Besides, I did want to see you. I wanted that 
waltz; and just because you preferred to sit out and talk, 
when we’d already exchanged ideas on every subject in the 
world, coming down on the boat ——”’ 

“T don’t suppose we talked three hours, all told.” 
Young Mr. Sargent’s expression was distinctly aggrieved. 

“Didn’t we? Funny how well one gets to seem to know 
people on shipboard, isn’t it?” 

Young Mr. Sargent was understood to snort again. 

“And then finds strange and disappointing revelations 
of faithlessness, such as cutting dances is 

“You know I couldn’t go on the floor in the rig I had on.” 

“Then why come in such costume?” she asked rea- 
sonably. 

“My suitcase fell overboard as I was landing,” he 
growled. “I tried to explain to you, but ——” 

“Did you? Poor dear! I remember, now, I wasn’t in the 
mood for explanation. I seldom am. The music was in 
my toes. However, Sid Carden made an excellent sub- 
stitute. What did you say, Mr. Sargent?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, which was not strictly true. 

“Oh! Anyway, I do want to thank you for being so 
good to Dicky.” 

Mr. Sargent smothered another remark. 

“That sounds like what you said just now when you said 
you didn’t say anything. Only, why damn poor Dicky?” 

“He needn’t have given me away.” 

“He didn’t. He just told me that he’d been snatched 
from a hyacinth bed by a tall, overbearing man with an 


“You've Changed Color Five Distinct Times in Telling it,’? Observed Miss Deering. 
Did You Ask Him to Tea?" 
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unpleasant expression; so of course I knew it must be you. 
You know, Mr. Sargent, I think you were good for Dicky’s 
little soul.” 

Mr. Sargent observed that he could think of several 
things that would be good for Dicky’s little soul. 

“He says you bossed him brutally. I believe he rather 
liked it, as a new experience. Dicky has never been 
around with men much. Real men, I mean. He’s not such 
a bad little lot, Dicky, in some ways.” Her eyes deepened 
with her voice. ‘Only, he doesn’t understand life, and I 
think he’d like to. Like to get some meaning out of it, you 
know. He’s groping. All of us do, I suppose. But you 
don’t grope. Do you?” 

She leaned toward him, thoughtful and brooding. 

“When you look like that,’’ said Jeffrey Sargent, “I— 
J—it’s like hearing distant music.” 

“That’s the sort of thing that you said on shipboard. 
Twice.” 

“And thought a thousand times. And you didn’t like it.” 

“T said I didn’t like it. What could the poor girl say!” 
she returned lightly. 

She rose. ‘‘Perhaps I’ll see you at the pier when you 
come for Dicky. He said you were going to take him out 
again. Good-by, and thank you.” 

After her departure young Mr. Sargent lapsed into a 
profound reverie. He emerged therefrom with a wrathful 
objurgation. Alva Meade had not so much as suggested 
his coming over to Hibernia to see her. 

“Girls!” said he in bitter self-communion. “1’d rather 
deal with water hyacinth any day!”’ 


When the hot and misty red of the new-risen sun rayed 
out across the river from behind the solid forest the little 
white motorboat of Jeffrey Sargent chugged briskly up 
alongside the Hibernia pier. Only one figure was awaiting 
it, a droopy and somnolent Dicky, who fell into a fit of 
coughing as he rose to direct the advancing prow. 

“Sis sent her best,’”’ he remarked, jumping into the 
stern seat, “‘and said that sleep was better for the com- 
plexion than sunrise; otherwise she’d have been down.” 

“I didn’t expect her,” said Jeffrey gruffly. 

“That’s the method with 
Sis,’ approved the young 
hopeful. ‘Never expect any- 
thing and you won't be disap- 
pointed—maybe.”’ He cocked 
a critical head in the direction 
of the navigator. ‘Do you 
usually go white collared and 
snappy shirted on these early 
A.M. trips, young feller me 
lad?” he croaked jauntily. 

The other fixed him with 
a chilly eye. ‘‘How old are 
you?” he demanded. 

“Voting next fall, thanking 
you for your kind interest.” 

“Well, I’m twenty-nine,” 
stated the grim and aged Mr. 
Sargent, ‘‘and you can keep 
your young-feller talk for 
people that don’t object to it. 
dos 

“Some age, I’ll say!” said 
the eub. ‘‘Sis likes ’em 
younger. Their bones crunch 
easier,”’ he added reflectively. 

Whether the quasi-senile 
Mr. Sargent heard this or not 
it was impossible to determine, 
since the engine just then be- 
gan to fuss violently; but he 
banged a grease cup into place 
with unnecessary venemence. 

“Say,’’ remarked his pas- 
senger presently, “‘just what 
is your little game around here, 
anyway?” 

““Water hyacinth, as I told 
you.” 

“Growing ’em?’’ 

“Keeping them from grow- 
ing.”’ : 

“That’s a gay and useful 
occupation for an able-bodied 
man.” 

“Tt’s useful enough, if 
you’ve got the brains to 
see it.” 

“‘T haven’t,”’ confessed the 
artless youth. “‘But I yearn 
to have. Tell me.” 

“You look just the sort,” 
observed Jeffrey Sargent with 
a sardonic eye, “‘to cherish a 
subdued but scientific inter- 
est in Piaropus crassipes.”’ 

‘Continued on Page 48) 
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‘Behind the dog it is ‘dog’; before the dog it is 


‘ : , hed 
Mister Dog —Zulu proverb. 


AVE CANEM!”’ These two familiar 

Latin words might be freely translated 

“Tf you own a dog—look out!’’ for the 
dog owner takes quite as much of a chance 
as the one he imposes upon the public, the 
chief difference being that while the public 
may be bitten he may have to pay for the 
bite. 

To read, mark and properly digest the re- 
ported cases in the books respecting ani- 
mals—largely dog law—would take years; to 
attempt to harmonize them, alifetime. Dogs, 
although almost human, are wayward ani- 
mals, and judicial opinion concerning them 
is equally wayward. Considering the number 
of dogs and cats in the world and their widely 
varying personal idiosyncrasies it is surpris- 
ing that their owners do not become involved in litigation 
more often, particularly if it be realized how subtle are the 
tests by virtue of which the owners’ liabilities—those 
represented in a dog fight, for instance—are determined 
in the courts. There is a lot of law on dog fights—some 
good and some bad, depending on whether you win or lose 
your case. Your dog may win the fight, but alas, his vic- 
tory may cost you money! There is no chance to seek 
counsel while the battle is raging.. It is better to take 
time by the forelock than to drag your victorious animal 
out of the mélée by the tail. 


When is a Dog Not a Dog? 


ira us suppose, then, that you are the proud owner of a 
gallant and stocky bull, whoso far.as you know is always 
happy and bright, amiable and loving to all the world of 
dogs. Shall we call him Cesar? You are standing on your 
front lawn with your pet when an innocent canine stranger 
makes his appearance. Instantly Cesar, con- 

| trary to all the rules of hospitality and in viola- 
{ tion of your preconceived notion of his disposi- 
il n tion, flings himself upon the visitor and in the 
i af ensuing conflict damages him severely. Under 
\ '} these circumstances the courts have held that 
1 I, you are not liable to the owner of the injured 
dog in damages, for the reason that you did not 
know that 
Cesar was vi- 
cious—if in- 
deed he 
proved him- 
self so to be in 
the encoun- 
ter—and also 
that as the 
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All Self-Respecting Dogs are 
Entitled to Resent the Levity 
Which the Mere Mention of 
the Canine Breed Seems to 
Arouse in the Judicial Breast 
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stranger was uninvited you had the right to use what 
seemed to be reasonable means to drive him off—to wit, 
Cesar. But—and mark this well!—had you known Cesar 
to be a ferocious beast whose high resolve and consuming 
passion were to devour alive all dogs who crossed his path, 
and the same thing had happened—that is, a visitor had 
trotted upon your lawn and Cesar had instantly chewed 
him up—you might in some jurisdictions have had to pay 
for Cxsar’s dinner. In fact, knowledge of a dog’s propen- 
sities on the part of his owner is usually the crux of any 
dog case, although the law upon the general subject is in- 
volved and you can usually find authorities on both sides. 

Thus you can slightly vary the facts of Czsar’s case 
and try to see where you would get off. Suppose, for 
instance, the strange dog were also a bloodthirsty beast 
who insolently swaggered upon Cesar’s lawn and chal- 
lenged him to combat. “Dog eat dog!” Or contrariwise, 
suppose, being a gentle dog but yet a trespasser, he never- 
theless killed Cesar, who, equally gentle, had gently sought 
to persuade him to depart? It easily gets to be like a pic- 
ture puzzle. Perhaps it would be better to return to these 
complications after we have examined into the more fun- 
damental principles governing the law of dogs. 

To start with: What is a dog? This may seem a simple- 
minded sort of inquiry, yet a vast amount of evidence 
might be taken and much scientific learning displayed 
before it could be finally settled. Animals are held to be 
“all irrational beings endowed with the power of volun- 
tary motion.” This might appear to some not only to 
include many men but to exclude many dogs. However, 
assuming that dogs are animals within this definition, 
what constitutes a dog a dog? Or, conversely, when 
is a dog not adog? When he isa wolf, perhaps? But 
what is the difference between a dog and a wolf? Is 
a dog a domestic animal? And what is a wild dog? 
These questions are not frivolous, but are of impor- 
tance. For example, 
whether or not the miss- 
ing link were a man or an 
animal would raise a vital 
issue if that strange person 
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were assassinated, for murder is not 
unless the victim be a human 
whether a dog is or is not a wild an 
easily determine whether or not an 
go tojail. Thus the highest court 
of Maine has held that one cannot 
victed for killing a dog under as 
nalizing the killing or wounding of 
animals, on the ground that do; 
recognized as such. [State vs. Ha 
Me. 562.) “+t 
Originally, indeed, the common 1 
loath to regard dogs as property at al 
ancient cases covering property righ 
mals are among the most interest 
history of English jurisprudence 
seems that the common law recogni 
“the mastiff, hound, spaniel and 
Blackstone says: ‘Larceny ¢ 
committed of such animals in whie 
no property either absolute or qualified; ; 
valuable domestic animals, as horses and other he 
draught, and of all animals domite nature, whic 
for food, as neat or other cattle, swine, poultry, a 
like, and of their fruit and produce, taken fr 
while living, as milk or wool, larceny may be con 
and also of the flesh of such as are either domi 
natures when killed. As to those animals which 
serve for food, and which therefore the law hold: 
no intrinsic value, as dogs of all sorts, and other 
kept for whim and pleasure, though a man m ) 
base property therein and maintain a civil action 
loss of them, yet they are not of such estimation 


the crime of stealing them amounts to larceny.” 


Wardens of the Royal Barn — 
HE reason for the disinclination of English 
regard dogs as subjects of larceny lay in the fa 

felonies were punishable in England by hanging, 

ceny wasa felony. Even a hanging judge, thoug vh 
hang a man for stealing a sheep, could not bring 

hang him for stealing a dog. Thus it was said: “7 

ing of any creatures whatsoever which at 

nature and fit for food, as ducks, hens, geese . 

be felony’’; but subjects of larceny “‘ought no 

things of a base nature, as dogs, cats, bears, foxe 
keys, ferrets, and the like, which however they - 
valued by the owner, shall never be so highly rae 
the law, that for their sakes a man shall - 


IDC a Mele ey| : 
Nevertheless ‘Among our elder ancestors, the , 
Britons, cats were looked upon as creatures of i 
value, and the killing or stealing of one was 
crime,”’ and one fortunate cat which held royal 
thus protected by the law: “If any one shall k 
away by theft the cat which is Warden of the R 
it shall be hung up by the tip of its tail, its head 
the floor, and over it shall be poured out grain 
until the last. hairs of its tail shall be covere 
grain”’; this being the measure of damages to b 
the thief. According to thi 
tian Code, ‘‘ Whoever shall s 
is to answer for her not to g 
wauling every moon; ar 
(Continued on Page 
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of him 
hurting his feelings. She thought of the phrase, 
in situated as I am cannot enter into an engage- 
*he mere idea of such a marriage was now intensely 
{to her. How could she have contemplated it? 
sisred, leonine yet neat in his double-breasted blue 
mia pear! in his black tie. He took her hand and 
‘ own upon her as if many things were in his heart 
eduld not trouble her with at this crisis by uttering. 
ay dear,” he said, “I wish I might be here to- 
wo see your triumph, but I’ll be back in a month 
4d then—meantime I leave you in good hands. 
capital. His summing up to-morrow will be a 
Lee. And remember, if by any chance—juries are 
y,0u know—they do bring in an adverse verdict, 
9€ you're safe as a church.” He raised a cold, rigid 
ng 1 to his lips. 
hier perfect clear-sightedness she saw he was 
4 her and was glad to get him out of her way. 
ot even an impulse to punish him for going. 
at morning it was raining torrents. It seemed as 
ge itself were spinning in rain rather than ether. 
on the streets of New York so that the asphalt 
rb to curb in black brooks; rain swept across 
of the country, and as they ran through 
a spouted in long streams from the wheels 
Tn the court room rain ran down the windows 
of the American flag in liquid patterns. The 
lf hada different air. The electric lights were 
led of mud and rubber coats, and Judge 
10 suffered from rheumatism, was stiff and grim. 
ited Lydia at the outset. She had not under- 
e defense summed up first—that the prosecu- 
st word with the jury. What might not 
0 with the jury by means of his hypnotic 
dreaded Wiley’s summing up, too, fearing 
dratorical—all the more because he kept dis- 
ch intention. 
gone by for eloquence,” he kept saying. 
i: foate. nowadays to be a Daniel Webster 
10 ee But of course it is necessary to touch 
e jury.” 
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“Arrogant, Inflexible, Using All Her Gifts — Her Brains 
and Her Incredible Beauty—Just to Advance Her Own 
Selfish Ends!’’ 


She thought that O’Bannon’s appeal would be to their 
heads, and yet Wiley might be right. People were such 
geese they might prefer Wiley’s method to O’Bannon’s. 

As soon as court opened Wiley began his summing up, 
and even his client approved of his simple, leisurely man- 
ner. He was very clear and effective with the merely legal 
points. The crime of manslaughter in the first degree— 
a crime for which a sentence of twenty years might be 
imposed—had not been proved. Nor was there credible 
evidence of criminal negligence, without which a verdict 
of manslaughter in the second degree could not be found. 
As he reviewed the facts he contrived to present a picture 
of Lydia’s youthfulness, her motherlessness, of Thorne’s 
early beginnings as a workingman, of his death leaving 
Lydia an orphan. He made her beauty and wealth seem a 
disadvantage—a terrible temptation to an ambitious 
young prosecutor with an eye to newspaper headlines. 
He made it appear as if juries always convicted young 
ladies of social position, but that this particular jury by 
a triumph of fair-mindedness was going to be able to 
overcome this prejudice. One juror who had wept over 
Alma Wooley now shed an impartial tear for Lydia. 

““Gentlemen of the jury,”’ Wiley ended, “‘I ask you to 
consider this case on the facts and the facts alone—not to 
be led away by the emotional appeals of an ambitious and 
learned young prosecutor who has the ruthlessness that so 
often goes with young ambition; not to convict an inno- 
cent girl whose only crime seems to be that she is the cus- 
todian of wealth that her father, an American workingman, 
won from the conditions of American industry. If you 
consider the evidence alone you will find that no crime 
has been committed. I ask you, gentlemen, for a verdict 
of not guilty.” 

Lydia, with her eyes slanted down to the red carpet at 
a spot a few feet from O’Bannon’s chair, saw that Miss 
Bennett turned joyfully to Eleanor, that Bobby was 
trying to catch her eye for a congratulatory nod; ‘but she 
did not move a muscle until O’Bannon rose and crossed 
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over to the jury. Her eyes followed him. Then 
she remembered to turn and give her own coun- 
sel a mechanical smile—a smile such as a nurse 
gives a clever child who has just built a fort on 
the beach which 
the next wave is 
certain to sweep 


away. 
“Gentlemen of 
the jury,’’ said 


O’Bannon—and 
he bit off his 
words sharply; 
indeed, he and 
Wiley seemed to 
have changed 
roles; he who had 
been so cool 
through the trial 
now showed feel- 
ing, asort of quiet 
passion—“‘this is 
nota personal con- 
test between the 
distinguished 
counsel for the de- 
fense and myself. 
Neither my youth 
nor my ambition 
nor my alleged 
ruthlessness is in 
question. 

“The only ques- 
tion is, Does the 
evidence show be- 
yond a reasonable 
doubt that the 
defendant com- 
mitted the crime 
for which she 
has been in- 
dicted?” 

Then without 
an extra phrase, 
almost without an 
adjective, he went 
on quickly piling 
up the evidence 
against her until 
it reached its cli- 
max in the proof 
of the shortness of time that had elapsed between her 
leaving Eleanor’s and the accident. 

“A particularly serious responsibility rests upon you, 
gentlemen, in this case. The counsel for the defense seems 
to assume that the rich fare less well in our courts of law 
than the poor. That has not been my experience. I should 
be glad as a believer in democracy if I could believe that 
justice is more available to the poor than to the rich, but I 
cannot. Last month in this very court a boy, younger than 
the defendant, who earned his living as a driver of a deliv- 
ery wagon, was sentenced to three years in prison for a 
lesser crime, and on evidence not one-tenth as convincing 
as the evidence now before you. A great many of us felt 
sorry for that boy, too, but we felt that essential justice 
was done. If through sentiment or pity essential justice 
cannot be done in this case, if sex or wealth or conspicuous 
position is a guaranty of immunity, a blow will be dealt to 
the respect for law in this country for which you gentlemen 
must take the responsibility. If you find by the evidence 
that the defendant has committed the crime for which she 
is indicted I ask you to face that fact with courage and 
honesty, and to bring in a verdict of guilty.’ 

There was a gentle stir in the court. The attendant 
announced that anyone who wished to leave the court 
must do so immediately. No one would be allowed to 
move while the judge was charging. No one moved. The 
doors were closed, the attendants leaning against them. 

Wiley bent over and whispered: ‘‘That sort of class 
appeal doesn’t succeed nowadays. Give yourself no 
concern.” 

Concern was the last emotion Lydia felt, or rather she 
felt no emotion at all. Her interest had suddenly collapsed, 
the game was over. She was aware that the air of the 
court room was close and that she felt inexpressibly tired, 
especially in her wrists. 

The judge wheeled toward the jury and drew in his chin 
until it seemed to rest upon his spinal column. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “‘we have now 
reached that stage in this trial when it is my duty to pre- 
sent the matter for your deliberation. You know that the 
law makes a distinction between the duty of the court and 
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the duty of the jury. You are the judge and the only judge 
of the facts, but you must accept the law from the court. 
You must not consider whether or not you approve of the 
law; whether you could or could not make a better law.” 

Lydia suppressed a yawn. 

“The tiresome old man,” she thought. 
seems to enjoy saying all that.” 

His Honor went on defining a reasonable doubt: 

“Tt is not a whim or a speculation or a surmise. It is a 
doubt founded on reason—on a reason which may be 
stated.” 

Lydia thought, ‘‘Imagine drawing a salary for telling 
yeople that a reasonable doubt is a doubt founded on 
reason.” She had not imagined that she would be bored at 
any moment of her own trial, but she was—bored beyond 
belief. 

“T must call your attention to Section 30 of the Penal 
Law, which says that whenever a crime is distinguished 
into degrees the jury, if they convict, must find the degree 
of the crime of which the prisoner is guilty. Manslaughter 
is a crime distinguished into degrees—namely, the first 
and the second degree.” 

Lydia thought that if by this time the jury did not 
know the distinction between the two they must be half- 
witted, but His Honor went on to define them: 

“In the first degree, when committed without design 
to effect death by a person committing or attempting to 
commit a misdemeanor.” 

She thought that she knew that phrase now, as when she 
was a child she had known some of the rules of Latin gram- 
mar—verbs conjugated with ad, ante, con, de, in, inter— 
what did they do? How funny that she couldn’t remem- 
ber. Her eyes had again fixed themselves on that spot on 
the carpet so near O’Bannon’s feet that she was aware of 
any movement on his part, and yet she was not looking at 
him. A fly came limply crawling into her vision, and her 
eyes followed it as it lit on O’Bannon’s boot. She glanced 
up to where his hand was resting on his knee, and then 
wrenched her eyes away—back to the floor again. 

“Tf you find that the defendant is not guilty of man- 
slaughter in the first degree you must then consider whether 
or not she is guilty of manslaughter in the second degree— 
that is, whether she occasioned the death of Drummond 
by an act of culpable negligence. Culpable negligence has 
been defined by Recorder Smyth in the case of—in the 
case of the People against Budenseik as the omission to do 
something which a reasonable and prudent man would do, 
or the doing of something which such a.man would not do 
under the circumstances of each particular case. Or, what 
is the same thing * 

How incredibly tiresome! She glanced at the jury. 
They were actually listening, drinking in the judge’s 
words. All of a sudden she knew by his tone that he was 
coming to an end. 

“Tf you find that a killing has taken place, but that it is 
not manslaughter in either degree, then it is your duty to 
acquit. If on the other hand you find the defendant guilty 
in either degree you must not consider the penalty which 
may be imposed. That is the province of the court; yours 
is to consider the facts. Such, gent!emen, is the law. The 
evidence is before you. You are at liberty to believe or 
to disbelieve the testimony of any witness in part or as a 
whole, according to your common sense. Weigh the testi- 
mony, giving each fact its due proportion; and then, 
according to your best judgment, render your verdict.” 

His Honor was silent. There were a few requests to 
charge from both sides, and the jury filed solemnly out. 
Almost without a pause the next case was called, the 
attendant’s voice ringing out as before—‘“‘ The case of the 
People against 4 

Lydia felt disinclined to move, as if even her bones were 
made of some soft dissoluble material. Then she saw that 
she had no choice. The next prisoner was waiting for her 
place—an unshaven, hollow-eyed Italian, with a stout, 
gray-clad lawyer, who looked like Caruso, at his side. As 
she left the court she could hear the clerk calling the 
new jury: 

“William Roberts.” 

“Seat Number One.” 

Judge Homans flattered himself particularly on the 
celerity with which his court moved. 


“He actually 
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EVERAL of the New York papers the next morning 

carried editorials commending the verdict. Lydia, 
sitting up in bed with a breakfast tray on her knee, read 
them coolly through. 

“The safety of the highways’’—‘“‘the irresponsibility of 
the younger generation, particularly among those of great 
wealth’’—‘‘pity must not degenerate into sentimental- 
ity’’—“‘the equal administration of our laws ~ 

So the public was pleased with the verdict, was it? It 
little knew. She herself was filled with bitterness. The 
moment of the delivery of the verdict had been terrible 
to her. 

She had not minded the hours of waiting. She had felt 
deadened, without special interest in what the jury de- 
cided. But this had changed the moment word came 
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that the jury had reached a verdict. There was a terrible 
interval while the familiar roll of their names was called 
for the last time. Then she was told to stand up and face 
them, or rather to face the foreman, Isaac Herrick, a 
bearded man with a lined brown face. He looked almost 
tremulously grave. 

Lydia set her jaw, looking at him and thinking, “What 
business have you interfering in my fate?”’ But he was not 
the figure she was most aware of. It was the district attor- 
ney, whose excitement she knew was as great as her own. 

““How say you?” said a voice. “Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty of manslaughter in the second degree,” an- 
swered the foreman. 

Lydia knew every eye in the court room turned on her. 
She had heard of defendants who fainted on hearing an 
adverse verdict—keeled over like dead people. But one 
does not faint from anger, and anger was Lydia’s emo- 
tion—anger that ‘that man” had actually obtained the 
verdict he wanted. Her breath came fast and her nostrils 
dilated. How sickening that she had nothing to do but 
stand there and let him triumph! No subsequent reversal 
would take away this moment from him. 

The jury was thanked and dismissed. Wiley was busy 
putting in pleas that would enable her to remain at liberty 
during the appeal of her case. She stood alone, still now as 
astatue. She was thinking that some day the world should 
know by what methods that verdict had been obtained. 

She had behaved well during her trial; had lived a life of 
retirement, seeing no one but Wiley and her immediate 
friends. But there was no further reason for playing a part. 
On the contrary she felt it would relieve her spirit to 
show the world—and O’Bannon—that she was not beaten 
yet. She did not intend to look upon herself as a criminal 
because he had induced a jury to convict her. 

She bought herself some new clothes and went out 
every night, dancing till dawn and sleeping till noon. She 
began a new flirtation, this time with a good-looking, inso- 
lent young English actor, Ludovic Blythe, hardly twenty- 
one, with that strange combination of wickedness and 
naiveté that some English boys possess. Her friends disap- 
proved of him heartily. 

At his suggestion she engaged a passage for England for 
early J uly. Wiley warned her that it was unlikely that the 
decision in her case would be handed down as soon as that, 
and if it were not she could not leave the country. 

“There’s no harm in engaging a cabin, is there?’’ she 
answered. 

Her p!an was to take in the end of the London season, 
with a few house parties in the English country, to spend 
September in Venice, two weeks in Paris buying clothes, 
and to come home in October. 

“To your country home?”’ Miss Bennett asked. 

““Of course. Where else?’’ answered Lydia. “Do you 
think I shall allow myself to be driven out of my own 
home?”’ 

But July came without the decision, and Lydia was 
obliged to cancel her passage. She was annoyed. 

“Those lazy old judges,’ she said, “have actually 
adjourned for two months, and now I can’t get off until 
September.” Her tone indicated that she was doing a 
good deal for the law of her country, changing her plans 
like this. 

O’Bannon, she heard, was taking a holiday too—going 
to Wyoming for a month. She thought that she would 
like to see something of the West, but instead she took a 
house at Newport for August—a fevered month. Blythe 
came to spend Sunday with her and stayed two weeks, fell 
in love with May Swayne, attempted to use his position 
as a guest of Lydia’s to make himself appear a more desir- 
able suitor in the eyes of the Swayne family—a solid old- 
fashioned fortune—and was turned out by Lydia after a 
scene of unusual violence. 

A feud followed in which many people took—and 
changed—sides. Lydia fought gayly, briskly in the open. 
Her object was not Blythe’s death, but his social extinc- 
tion, and her method was not ‘cold steel but ridicule. The 
war was won when May was made to see him as an impos- 
sible figure, comic, on the make—as perhaps he was, but 
no more so than when Lydia herself had received him. 
After this, though he lingered on a few days at a hotel, his 
ultimate disappearance was certain. Lydia and May 
remained friends throughout—as much friends as they 
had ever been. Since the day of their first meeting the two 
women had never permitted any man to be a friend of 
both of them. 

Albee came and spent a brief twenty-four hours with her 
between a midnight train and a Sunday boat. He was in 
the midst of a campaign for the United States senatorship 
from his own state—certain of election. Lydia was kind 
and patient with him, but frankly bored. 

“There’s more stuff in Bobby,” she confided to Benny, 
“who doesn’t expect you to tremble at his nod. I hate 
fake strong men. I always feel tempted to call their bluff. 
It’s a hard réle they want to play. If they don’t break 
you, you despise them. If they do—why, you're broken, 
no good to anyone.” 

She asked Eleanor to come and spend August with her, 
but Eleanor refused, saying, what was true enough, that 
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August : 


she couldn’t bear Newport. She could bear even 
stant association with Lydia at this moment. 
preoccupation when they were together was 1 
Eleanor’s friendship for O’Bannon. Often in 
Eleanor had laughed at th2 steady persistence 
put into this sort of campaign of hate, but she 
laugh now, for as a matter of fact her friend 
O’Bannon was already destroyed. She hardl 
and if she did there was a veil between them 
kind, he was open with her, he was everythin; 
interested. 

Eleanor loved O’Bannon, but with so intell 
process that she was not far wrong in consideri 
friendship. She would have married him if he h; 
her, but she would have done so principally to in 
self of his company. If anyone could have guarar 
they would continue all their lives to live wit 
yards of each other she would have been content-— 
even with the knowler ze that every now and th 
other less reasonable ,.oman would come and sy 
away from her. She knew he was of a temperan 
ceptible to terrible gusts of emotion, but she co 
that that was her hold upon him—she was so saf 

The remoteness that came to their relation n 
cated another woman, and yet she knew his e 
well enough to know that he was seeing no one ex 
self and Alma Wooley; and though there was son 
about his attention to the girl, Eleanor felt she un 
the reason for it. Alma made him feel emotionally 
knew rationally—that his prosecution of Lydia } 
merely an act of justice. Alma thought him the gr 
men and was tremulously grateful to him for est: 
her dead lover as a hero—a man killed in the perf 
of his duty. To her imagination Lydia was an unb 
horror, like a wicked princess in a fairy tale. Hlea 
dered if she did not seem somewhat the same to O’ 
He never mentioned her name when she, Eleanor, 
her. It was like dropping a stone into a bottom 
She listened and listened, and nothing came bs 
O’Bannon’s abysmal silence. He spoke of her o1 
and that was when he came to say good-by to Elk 
day he started for Wyoming. He was eager to ge 
into those mountains, to sleep under the stars a1 
everything and everybody in the East. * 

“Mercy,” Eleanor thought, “how ruthless r 
I wouldn’t let any friend of mine see I was glad 
him, even if I were.” i 

“Tt’s a rotten job—mine,” he said. ‘I’m alws 
ing people to prison who are either so abnormal tl 
seem human or else so human they seem just like 

Presently Eleanor mentioned that Lydia had a 
to go to Newport for a month. O’Bannon tue 
sharply: ‘And are you going?” 

She said no, but it did not save her from his con 

“T don’t see how you can be a friend of that | 
Eleanor,” he said. : 

“Lydia has the most attaching qualities when j 
her, Dan.” @ 

“Attaching!” he broke out with a suppressed | 
she had never seen—a strange hate of her, Ele 
saying such a thing. ‘Arrogant, inflexible, usin 
gifts—her brains and her incredible beauty—ju 
vance her own selfish ends!” 

An impulse based partly on pure loyalty but | 
the idea that she could improve her position by 
her friend was not quite a monster made her 
wouldn’t believe, Dan, how if she really . 
can be tender, almost clinging.”’ y 

“Don’t let’s talk of her!’’ exclaimed O’B 
was on this note that they parted. : 

He wrote to her only once, though his lette 
mother were always at her disposal. She sawag 
of the old lady, who developed a mild pleura 
her son’s back was turned and didn’t want Dan t 
Eleanor spent most of that hot August taking 

“JT want him to have an uninterrupted holid. 
Mrs. O’Bannon firmly. ‘‘He hasn’t been well. 
sleep as he ought to, and he’s cross, and you knot 
like Dan to be cross.” 

On the last day of August he was back, | 
burned, announcing himself to be in excellent ¢ 
His first question was about the Thorne case. 

“Are you anxious about it?”’ said his moth 

“Not a bit. They can’t reverse us,” he an 

After Labor Day, Lydia moved back to 
home and she was there when the decision in 
handed down. The verdict of the lower co 
tained. It was a great blow to her—perhaps 
blow she had ever received. She had so firmly 
her mind that the former verdict had been theres 
undue influence of the district attorney t 
thought it impossible that the higher court 
it. Another triumph for ‘that man!’”’ The id 
ment was horrible to her—to be fined as a crim 
still did not conceive it a possibility that she 
to prison. ; 

“T can think of lots of ways in which I’d ra 
thousand dollars,’ was her only comment. — 


and night she thought of the scene in court when 
esent herself for sentence. In secret her cour- 
er. It would be the visible symbol of O’Bannon’s 
her. Yet her will threw itself in vain against 
. Nothing but death could save her. It 
rtanyhow. She knew how it would be. She and 
ld appear in the midst of some other wretch’s 
re would be whisperings about the judge’s desk, 
ynon would be there—not looking at her, but 
in his black heart, and the judge would say “A 
Jollar fine,’ or—no, nothing so succinct. He 
it an opportunity to talk about her and her 
And then she would pay the money and leave 
a convicted criminal. 

ithe second stage would begin. It would be her 
would give her life to getting even with O’Ban- 
» who had 


aer life—had 
hate. Most 
id it in love, 
er part she 
ate. It was 
dactive and, 
.a climax it 
Yes, like the 
s in the mel- 
ne would go 
self and say: 
led ten years 
ju, and now 
¢;. Have you 
nf all these 
Was against 
t held you 
i! poisoned 


jing you 
[t was I!” 
veople, she 


yught such 
| mever put 
ion. But she 
ison to dis- 
ower of her 
id never had 
anything as 
(his. She be- 
» There 
yays in which 
qurt a man— 
r- his love, 
s ambitions 
righ his fi- 
crooked pol- 
ls O’Bannon 
wer most by 
iid politically. 
sjalways keep 
lion Albee for 
[\ey probably 
t)eatly matter 
ain. But love! 
: emotional 


: 
.|Vomen, she 
s\layed a tre- 
s\le in his life. 
js attractive 
: accustomed 
6; probably. 
nk that she 
or a few sec- 
ascent in his 
d yet that 
at she had 
or him. She 
h had power. 
liiat be her 
> make him 
she had seen 
t 3 an enemy 
lero, a cru- 


9) to him, and how successfully! She could 
ing down on her knees to him, only she must 
l@limax ready so that at the same second she 
toy both his love and career. She must wait, 
dd be hard to wait; but she must wait until she 
‘tad dug a deep pit. Then she would call him 
he would have to come. 

87 thinking these thoughts that she managed to 
iM ourt calm and cold as steel. 

al ave you now to say why the judgment of the 
|d not be pronounced upon you?” 

beckoned her and Wiley to his desk. O’Bannon 
{/ there, standing so close that her arm would 
id his if she had not shrunk away. She trembled 


with hate. It was horrible to be so near him. She heard 
his own breath unsteadily drawn. Across the space that 
parted them waves of some tangible emotion leaped to 
and fro. 

She looked up at him and found that he, with clenched 
hands and drawn brows, was looking at her. So they 
remained. 

“Your Honor,” said Wiley in his smooth tones, ‘I 
would like to ask that a fine rather than a prison sentence 
be imposed on this prisoner, not only on account of her 
youth and previous good record, but because to a woman of 
her sheltered upbringing a prison sentence is a more 
severe punishment than the law contemplated.” 

“T entirely disagree with you, counselor,”’ said the judge 
in aloud, ringing tone. “‘The feature that makes the court 
so reluctant ordinarily to impose prison sentences is the 


She Began a New Flirtation, This Time With a Good-Looking, Insolent Young 
English Actor, Ludovic Blythe 


subsequent difficulty in earning a living. That considera- 
tion is entirely absent in the present case. On the other 
hand, to impose a fine would be palpably ridiculous, con- 
stituting for this defendant no punishment whatsoever. 
I sentence this prisoner’’—the judge paused and drew in 
his chin—‘‘to not less than three nor more than seven years 
in state’s prison.” 

She heard Wiley passionately pleading with Judge 
Homans. A blue-coated figure was now standing beside 
her. It was still incredible. 

“This is your doing,’’ she heard her own voice saying 
very softly to O’Bannon. 

To her surprise she saw that emotion, what emotion she 
did not know, made it impossible for him to answer. His 
eyes stared at her out of a face whiter than her own, 
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It was his emotion that communicated her own situation 
to her. His hand on the desk was shaking. She knew he 
could not have done what she proceeded to do. She turned 
and walked with the policeman to the iron-latticed pas- 
sageway that led to jail. 

As the door clanged behind her O’Bannon turned and 
walked out of court, and getting into his car drove away 
westward. 

At two in the morning Eleanor was waked by a tele- 
phone from Mrs. O’Bannon. Dan had not come home. 
She was afraid something had happened to him. A man in 
his position had many enemies. Did Eleanor think that 
some friend or lover of that Thorne girl 

Oh, no, Eleanor was sure not! 

The next morning—for a small town holds few secrets— 
she knew that O’Bannon had returned at six o’clock, drunk. 

“Oh, dear heaven,” 
thought Eleanor, ‘must 
he retravel that road?” 


XIII 


YDIA and her guard 
arrived at the 
prison early in the eve- 
ning. She had beentrav- 
eling all through the 
hot, bright September 
day. For the first hour 
she had been only aware 
of the proximity of the 
guard, of the crowded 
car, the mingled smell 
of oranges and coal 
smoke, the newspaper 
on the floor, trodden 
by every foot, contain- 
ing probably an account 
of her departure for her 
long imprisonment. 
Then, her eyes wander- 
ing to the river, she 
suddenly remembered 
that it would be years 
before she saw moun- 
tains and flowing water 
again. Perhaps she 
would never see them 
again. 

During the previous 
winter she had gone 
with Benny and Mrs. 
Galton to visit a prison 
in aneighboring state— 
aman’s prison. It was 
considered an unfortu- 
nate example. Scenes 
from that visit came 
back to her in a series 
of pictures. A giant 
negro highwayman 
weaving at an immense 
loom witha heavy, hope- 
less regularity. Black, 

| airless punishment 
cells—‘“‘never used now- 
adays,”’ the warden had 
said lightly, and had 
been corrected by a low 
murmur from the 
keeper; two of them 
were in use at the mo- 
ment. The tiers of or- 
dinary cells, not so very 
much better, with their 
barred loopholes. And 
the smells—the terrible 
prison smells. At their 
best, disinfectants and 
stale soap; at worst— 
Lydia never knew that 
it was possible to re- 
/ member a smell as she 
now remembered that 
one. But most of all she remembered the chalky pallor of 
some of the prisoners, some obviously tubercular. She 
doubted coolly if many people were strong enough to go 
through years of that sort of thing. So she would look 
at the river as if she might never see it again. 

They were already in the Highlands, and the hills on the 
eastern side—her side of the river—were throwing a morn- 
ing shadow on the water, while across the stream the white 
marble buildings at West Point shone in the sunlight. 
Storm King with its abrupt bulk interposed itself between 
the two sections of new road—the road which Lydia had 
so much desired to see finished. She and Bobby had hada 
plan to motor along it to the Emmonses’ some day— New- 
burgh. There was a hotel there where she had stopped 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Hand: Picked Immigrants 


HE somewhat narrow scope of the bill introduced in 

the House by Mr. Johnson, of Washington, requiring 
aliens who desire to come to America to secure passports 
from their own government and to have those passports 
visaed in their own country by United States consular 
officers seems to be an indication that Congress will attack 
the problems of permanent immigration laws piecemeal 
rather than attempt the passage of a single elaborate and 
comprehensive measure embodying all the restrictions and 
regulations that present conditions and those of the near 
future obviously necessitate. This seems to be a well- 
considered mode of procedure; and if each legislative step 
is taken in the spirit of ‘“‘Stop, Look, Listen,” there should 
be no reason why any of them need be retraced. 

Under Mr. Johnson’s bill, as originally drafted, experi- 
enced immigrant inspectors, both laymen and physicians, 
would be drafted into the service as vice consuls and 
assigned to various foreign ports and centers of emigration. 
It would be their duty to make a personal investigation of 
each and every applicant for the consular visa and to 
report thereon to their chiefs of station. Consuls would be 
forbidden to visa any alien’s passport until such report had 
been made; and they would be required to deny the appli- 
cations of all persons who in their opinion belonged to 
those classes that are excluded by statute. In order that 
no irremediable injustice might result the measure pro- 
vides that any alien to whom a visa is refused shall have 
the right to have his appeal considered at Washington. 

The provisions of this bill are squarely in line with the 
oft-repeated recommendations of many experienced diplo- 
matic and consular officers who have had years of oppor- 
tunity to study emigration in its regions of origin and who 
view with grave concern the loose, happy-go-lucky meth- 
ods of admitting aliens, good and bad, that prevailed until 
the exigencies of war temporarily put up the bars. 

Personal investigation of the record of every applicant 
for a visa would no doubt involve considerable labor, but 
not nearly so much as might be supposed. Every foreign 
country that has long had compulsory military service has 
kept the most minute record of the life of every male 
citizen from the very day of his birth, and it is no more 
difficult for properly accredited officials to get access to 
these files than it is for an American business man to get a 
commercial rating on a merchant in a near-by city. More- 
over, it would be to the interest of every applicant to assist 
by every means in his power in the collection of evidence 
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that would operate in his favor. Some red tape would be 
inseparable from the execution of such a painstaking 
system; but under present world conditions the immigra- 
tion service is the one branch of the Government in which 
a little more red tape is likely to do more good than harm. 
No one need fear that the barriers of formality and regula- 
tion will materially check the flood of immigration that 
will pour into the country when the Dillingham restrictive 
act becomes inoperative next year. In the meantime it is 
obvious that the place in which to investigate a man’s 
character, reputation and antecedents is his own home 
town, and not a port of destination three thousand miles 
away. Our outer turnstiles should be set up not at Ellis 
Island but in the seaports and inland centers of Europe 
and Asia. 

During the next year immigration matters will be very 
much to the fore. Dozens of bills will be introduced in 
both houses of Congress. Newspaper readers may find it 
rather tedious work to keep up with them, but they should 
remember that their indifference will have no counterpart 
across the water. Within forty-eight hours of the intro- 
duction of any restrictive immigration measure it will be 
the leading topic of conversation and discussion in every 
slum burrow and village square in Western and Southern 
Europe. 

The enemies of immigration reform never sleep. They 
are on the job all day and every day. Unhappily, they 
derive aid and comfort from many a good and patriotic 
citizen who long ago ceased to believe in Santa Claus but 
who still clings to his youthful faith in the Great American 
Myth of the magical melting pot, which, according to old 
legend, could convert the dross of Europe into the fine gold 
of sturdy American citizenship. 

The Dillingham restrictive law, which will automati- 
cally expire next June, is a rough-and-ready measure, far 
from perfect, but highly serviceable in meeting the emer- 
gency for whichit wasdrawn. Inafew months the real fight 
for immigration reform will begin. If it is to be won there 
must be no slackers among those who have at heart the 
basic interests of America. Racial bodies and industrial 
groups, highly organized and well officered, must be met 
and routed. If their strength be underestimated the 
battle will be lost before it is begun. 


American Stuff for the Movies 


MERICAN motion-picture theaters recently have been 
A showing films of foreign origin dealing with men and 
events in the history of England and of one or more Euro- 
pean countries. These films, it is charged, are really pieces 
of propaganda, designed to expose the immorality of the 
nation’s leaders they purport to represent. However that 
may be, they would seem to have been a fair commercial 
success, and pictorially they have been well worth seeing. 
Perhaps in their success there is a useful suggestion for the 
American motion-picture maker. 

In the long run a business, generally speaking, is no 
better than its product, and novelties, at best, have a big 
sale only for the comparatively brief period in which they 
remain novelties. Itis through the novelty stage, as it were, 
that the moving-picture business in this country would 
appear to have been passing, and it is from the novelty 
stage that it must shortly emerge or else more or less rap- 
idly lose a considerable part of the vogue it has been enjoy- 
ing. The flimsy web of sentimentality and the preposterous 
string of personal adventure which since the beginning 
have been thrown upon the screen as the major part of the 
daily entertainment are wearing out as attractions—the 
inevitable result of their own extravagance. The substitu- 
tion of pictures portraying some of the picturesque figures 
and more striking and significant episodes in American 
history should certainly be a welcome relief from the artifi- 
cialities thus far considered as measuring the public taste, 
and not improbably pictures of this kind would prove to 
be profitable enterprises. Incidentally, if properly handled 
these pictures should be an effective agency in the interest 
of Americanization. To the man not technically informed 
but who enjoys the diversion of a good picture the names of 
Daniel Boone, Israel Putnam, Marion the Swamp Fox, 
Paul Revere, Ethan Allen, Nathan Hale—to mention only 


a few of the conspicuous figures of our ear' 
tainly suggest the daring deeds of fine spiri 
suitable for reflection on the screen; and 
Franklin and Alexander Hamilton not less de 
themselves as heroes for treatment in moy 
which would amply supply the interest a 
clash of high purpose and intellect against 0 
and circumstance. 


The Race is Not to the 


HE stranger who visits New York rarely g 
except Manhattan Island, brilliant, 
gested, the place of hotels, theaters, apartm 
ments. Across the river there is another se 
with millions of people, but less congested 
are no natural obstacles to prevent the groy 
far out into Long Island. There are many 
in this country, but New York is not com 
of in that connection. Indeed it would be 
the list in most people’s thoughts. But the 
portion of New York is full of small home 
process which is going on there, though 
kind from that in many other parts of the ¢ 
haps more striking because of its metropolit 
Reference is had to the American proces 
the land hunger of the dispossessed peopl 
The land is passing—at least great portions of it 
whom the descendants of Pilgrim Fathers y vo 
acknowledge as Americans. Certainly they : 
come. An infrequent visitor to the Long Is 
of New York City recently went to the of 
pany which deals in mortgages, inspects an 
to real estate and is a party in other ways 
of homes and real estate in general. He 
surrounded by many people, a strange, shal 
looking multitude. 
There were peoples of every kind, and each pe 
meant that someone had a few thousand dol 
leat to provide the equity of landownersh 
of the company showed the visitor his daily 
tions, sheet upon sheet, with hundreds up 
separate individual real-estate operations, 
at least a few thousand saved dollars, and 
tically every transaction was written a distin 
name. The officer expatiated upon the absorpt 
estate and other property by Jews as shown. 
his daily sheets. . 
*‘T know a Jew who started as a peddler y 
no capital, unless his equally poor brothers 
in-law be considered such. He came here 
‘I am worth only $300,000,’ he 
brothers and brothers-in-law and I toget 
$1,000,000, and you needn’t worry, Mr. X. 
the loan my family will.’ And of course t 
“The Jews are succeeding, not because they 
smarter or brighter than the older Americans 
they are more honest as business men, but 
they are willing to save. I believe that mo 
recently arrived peoples are distinctly i 
ways to the older American stock; but the 0 
trait of the older American, as I see it in my 
is his unwillingness to acquire money by 
insistence upon getting it by making a h 
Meanwhile these other peoples are steadi 
a result steadily supplanting the older na 
The immigration problem does not 
keeping out further hordes of undesirabl 
assimilating what we have. It consists i 
at least in the older natives learning from 
more lately come a little of their persistent 
The older American kids himself by 
cannot save without lowering his living st 
truth is that in far too many cases he does no 
he will not be bothered with petty things. 
the few dollars a week saved will reduce hil 
ards; it is that he expects shortly to make 
therefore sees no point in bothering with 
He is always waiting for something big tot 
of bit by bit turning it up himself. 
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RE are times when every- 


hing we do is easy, and we ac- 
=. ; A 
Jomplish an incredible amount 


jiay 


y Stanley M. Rimehart, M.D. 


becoming tired. We are full of energy, ENS 


troubles us, and we are happy in the 
sness of work well done. Again, there 
's when nothing goes right, and difficul- 
tich ordinarily would be insignificant 
most insurmountable. At such times 
forward with longing to the time when 
‘| not have to work at all, when we shall 
id aside enough money so that we can 
four hearts’ content. Nothing to do, no 
Jibilities, life will be very much like 
as the old Sunday-school songs de- 
tt. But as long as things are going 
/t kind of life, of beatific banality, either 
| hereafter, has little attraction for us. 
her we wish to or not, most of us have 

Some of us 


® 
| How can we 


jiow hard we 
(york? . Itisnot 
pe matter, for 
| standard can 


y be easy while 
gier it would be 


dest kind of labor. In fact, both to work and 


1, v. To make effort to attain anything; to be 
1 in business or labor; to strain or labor. 
), v. To work; to take pains; to be oppressed; to 
wly. 
work and labor may be pleasant or unpleasant, 
1 or harmful, depending upon various factors: 
r interest in what we are doing and the pleasure we 
of it. Also upon whether we are accomplishing 
ifs because interest and pleasure are enhanced by 
ment. And finally upon the presence or absence of 
(stractions which tend to pull us away from our 
‘cause us to strain and labor. 
itance of such.a distraction is occurring at the very 
/ of writing this article. It is a gala day outside. 
»* is dressed with flags and bunting. Bands are 
he the crowds are cheering. Down on the street 
iiende is going by, soldier and civilian organiza- 
‘arly everybody is either marching or on the side 
11 spectator. Distraction everywhere. Writing at 
2is not only to work but it is to labor, to move 
yo be oppressed. * 


The Chemistry of Fatigue 


ind of work, physical or mental, pleasant or un- 
sant, causes fatigue; and to be tired afterward is 
‘normal, even to be very tired if the languor and 
ppear after an interval of rest or a change of 
. It is only when the uncomfortable sensations 
tom day to day, when one awakens tired and 
ork spiritless in spite of a night’s sleep, that one 
to have something wrong with him. 
usually means one of two things—either too 
¢anued effort or effort misdirected.. Hard work of 


: which comes with it can be overcome and one’s 
yanecy restored. Physical work and mental 


ILLUSTRATION 
BY 
RAY ROHN 


Half a Dozen Unnecessary Telephone Cails Break Into 
Your Morning. Still You Struggie On, Because You are 
Getting Further and Further Behind Your Schedule 


upon the body. Both are forms of physical activity, one 
expressing itself in the movements of muscles and the 
other having its principal seat in the brain. Thoughts are 
just as much a form of energy as are muscular contrac- 
tions. In the production of both, tissues are consumed and 
waste products formed. It is the accumulation of these 
ashes and gases of combustion which causes all the symp- 
toms of fatigue. That it is very largely a matter of chem- 
istry has been proved many times. Scientists have 
introduced a small quantity of the blood of an exhausted 
animal into the circulation of one that was perfectly fresh, 
and have reproduced the languor and exhaustion in the 
fresh animal. 

The two most important chemical compounds formed 
are carbon dioxide, a gas that remains in the tissues until 
carried off by the red blood corpuscles to be eliminated, 
and lactic acid. Tired muscle contains an excess of lactic 
acid. Injecting a dilution of this acid into a healthy muscle 
will weaken its contractions, and a larger amount will stop 
them altogether. The presumption is that it has a similar 
inhibiting action upon the brain. Not until the excretory 
organs have removed the excess of these waste products is 
the normal condition restored. 

If one is constantly tired, not lazy or indolent but 
actually tired, it is because his production of these poisons 
exceeds his power to get rid of them. But one may become 
fatigued if he overuses certain muscles only, while other 
groups are passive; and also if he uses certain brain 
centers alone while the others remain idle. For this reason 
rest may be brought about by changing the direction of 
one’s energy. Brain workers often achieve it merely by 
directing their thoughts into other channels, by taking up 
another kind of mental activity; and athletes avoid 
fatigue by changing the form of exercise. The man in 
training works a while with the wall machine, punches the 
bag a few minutes, uses the parallel bars, wrestles, and 
finally walks or runs a mile or two in the open air. For the 
same reason mechanics play games during lunch hour. 
All morning they have been using certain muscles and at 


noon these are rested while those which 
have been dormant are active. The- 
best way to rest by change of occupa- 
tion is to make the change complete. If the brain is tired, 
physical exercise is the best antidote. It quickens the 
movement of the blood stream, increases the capacity of 
the lungs, stimulates the activity of the sweat glands and 
kidneys and, what is of equal importance, it directs the 
mind toward a pleasurable occupation. 

The pleasure we get out of a job 
has a great deal to do with its effect 
uponus. Interesting work is not nearly 
so tiring as that which is uninterest- 
ing. This is largely because it is easier 
to fix one’s attention upon the former 
and almost impossible to keep the 
mind upon anything disagreeable. 

No matter how simple a task 
may be, a certain amount of 
brain work is required for its 
performance. There is no 
purely physical 
effort which does 
not necessitate 
the use of more 
than one muscle. 
Usually many 
groups of muscles 
are brought into 
play and their co- 
ordinate move- 
ments are effected through the brain 
= — centers. Themore complicated the move- 

ments the harder it is to learn the coér- 
dination necessary to perform them properly. Learning to 
play the piano is an instance of this difficulty. It cannot 
be accomplished until long and laborious practice has 
finally made well-worn paths between the various nerve 
centers in the brain. Later the movements become al- 
most automatic, but for a long time each separate act is 
accomplished only by fixing attention upon it. And atten- 
tion cannot be held long without fatigue, especially if there 
is no pleasure in the thing itself. It is almost impossible to 
learn anything very complicated if one gets no pleasure 
out of it or can see no reason for learning it. 


Interest as a Stimulus 


NE who has no interest in what he is doing very quickly 
becomes tired. It is a well-known fact that prisoners 
have an exceedingly limited capacity for work on this 
account, and. if they are forced beyond their very meager 
limitations they soon begin to show signs of exhaustion. 

A boy will play hard all day at the most strenuous 
games, but if he is put to sawing wood his powers of endur- 
ance are soon dissipated unless he has an incentive, a re- 
ward of some kind to which to look forward when his work 
is done. If he knows that he will get money with which to 
buy a ball or bat, or to add to his fund for a football outfit, 
the knowledge will add tremendously to his vitality. If he 
realizes that he can go swimming or play with the fellows 
after he is through, his celerity and eagerness to work will 
be almost alarming. 

We are inclined to be somewhat cynical regarding this 
characteristic of the young, but we grown-ups have it as 
well. The difference lies merely in the fact that the ends 
we desire to achieve are usually more remote. In our case 
they are power, recognition, wealth and the ultimate 
chance to do what we please, while children look but a few 
hours ahead. 

One thing that lessens interest is monotony, having to do 
the same thing day after day in exactly the same way. 
Whether they are mechanical or mental, such occupations 
eventually produce torpor, stagnation, lack of ambition 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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di¢ks?”’ inquired Cowdin, the chief pur- 
chasing agent. The ‘‘ Mister’’ was said with 
along, hissing “‘s’”’ and was distinctly not meant as 
a title of respect. 

Cowdin, as he 
spoke, rested his 
two square hairy 
hands on Croly 
Addicks’ desk, 
and this enabled 
him to lean for- 
ward and thrust 
his well-razored 
knob of blue- 
black jaw within 
a’ few inches of 
Croly Addicks’ 
face. 

“Too bad, Mr. 
Addicks, too 
bad,’’ said Cow- 
din in a high, 
sharp voice. “‘Do 
you realize, Mr. 
Addicks, that 
every time you go 
up to the water 
cooler you waste 
fifteen seconds of 
the firm’s time? I 
might use a 
stronger word 
than ‘waste,’ but 
I’ll spare your 
delicate feelings. 
Do you think you 
can control your 
thirst until you 
take your lunch 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, or shall I have your desk piped 
With ice water, Mr. Addicks?” 

Croly Addicks drew his convex face as far away as he 
could from the concave features of the chief purchasing 
agent and muttered, “‘ Had kippered herring for breakfast.”’ 

A couple of the stenographers tittered. Croly’s ears red- 
dened and his hands played nervously with his blue-and 
white polka-dot necktie. Cowdin:eyed him for a con- 
temptuous half second, then rotated on his rubber heel 
and prowled back to his big desk in the corner of the room. 

Croly Addicks, inwardly full of red revolution, out- 
wardly merely flustered and intimidated, rustled among 
the piles of invoices and forms on his desk, and tried des- 
perately to concentrate on his task as assistant to the 
assistant purchasing agent of the Pierian Piano Company, 
a vast far-flung enterprise that boasted, with only slight 
exaggeration, ‘‘We bring melody to a million homes.’ He 
hated Cowdin at all times, and particularly when he 
called him ‘‘Mr. Addicks.” That ‘‘Mister’’ hurt worse 
than a slap on a sunburned shoulder. What made the hate 
almost beyond bearing was the realization on Croly’s part 
that it was impotent. 

““Gawsh,”’ murmured the blond stenographer from the 
corner of her mouth, after the manner of convicts, ‘‘Old 
Grizzly’s pickin’ on the chinless wonder again. I don’t 
see how Croly stands it. I wouldn’t if I was him.” 

“Aw, wadda yuh expeck of Chinless?”’ returned the 
brunet stenographer disdainfully as she crackled paper to 
conceal her breach of the office rules against conversation. 
‘Feller with ingrown jaws was made to pick on.” 

At noon Croly went. out to his lunch, not to the big 
hotel, as Cowdin had suggested, but to a crowded base- 
ment full of the jangle and clatter of cutlery and crockery, 
and the smell and sputter of frying liver. The name of this 
cave was the Help Yourself Buffet. Its habitués, mostly 
clerks like Croly, pronounced ‘‘buffet”’ torime with““‘rough 
it,” which was incorrect but apt. 

The place was, as its patrons never tired of reminding 
one another as they tried with practiced eye and hand to 
capture the largest sandwiches, a conscience beanery. As 
a matter of fact, one’s conscience had a string tied to it by 
a cynical management. 

The system is simple. There are piles of food every- 
where, with prominent price tags. The hungry patron 
seizes and devours what he wishes. He then passes down a 
runway and reports, to the best of his mathematical and 
ethical ability, the amount his meal has cost—usually, for 
reasons unknown, forty-five cents. The report is made toa 
small automaton of a boy, with a blasé eye and a brassy 
voice. He hands the patron a ticket marked 45 and at the 
same instant screams in a sirenic and incredulous voice, 
“Fawty-fi’.”’ Then the patron passes on down the alley 


Risa thirsty this morning, eh, Mr. Ad- 
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**How Did You Do it?’’ She Said Softly. “‘Oh, I Don’t Know. Guess I Just Tried to Live Up to My Jaw’? 


and pays the cashier at the exit. The purpose of the boy’s 
violent outcry is to signal the spotter, who roves among 
the foods, a derby hat cocked over one eye and an untasted 
sandwich in his hand, so that persons deficient in con- 
science may not basely report their total as forty-five when 
actually they have eaten ninety cents’ worth. 

On this day, when Croly Addicks had finished his mod- 
est lunch, the spotter was lurking near the exit. Several 
husky-looking young men passed him, and brazenly re- 
ported totals of twenty cents, when it was obvious that 
persons of their brawn would not be content with a lunch 
costing less than seventy-five; but the spotter noting their 
bull necks and bellicose air let them pass. But when Croly 
approached the desk and reported forty-five the spotter 
pounced on him. Experience had taught the spotter the 
type of man one may pounce on without fear of sharp 
words or resentful blows. 

“Pahdun me a minute, frien’,’”’ said the spotter. ‘ Ain’t 
you made a little mistake?” 

““Me?” quavered Croly. Hewasstartled and he looked 
guilty, as only the innocent can look. 

“Yes, you,” said the spotter, scowling at the weak out- 
lines of Croly’s countenance. 

“No,” jerked out Croly. ‘“‘Forty-five’s correct.” He 
tried to move along toward the cashier, but the spotter’s 
bulk blocked the exit alley. 

“‘Ain’t you the guy I seen layin’ away a double portion 
of strawb’ry shortcake wit’ cream?’’ asked the spotter 
sternly. 3 

Croly hoped that it was not apparent that his upper lip 
was trembling; his hands went up to his polka-dot tie and 
fidgeted with it. He had paused yearningly over the straw- 
berry shortcake; but he had decided he couldn’t afford it. 

“‘Didn’t have shortcake,” he said huskily. 

“Oh, no!” rejoined the spotter sarcastically, appealing to 
the ring of interested faces that had now crowded about. 
“‘T s’pose that white stuff on your upper lip ain’t whipped 
cream?” 

“Tt’s milk,” mumbled Croly. “All I had was milk and 
oatmeal crackers and apple pie. Honest.” 

The spotter snorted dubiously. 

“Some guy,”’ he declared loudly, ‘tucked away a double 
order of strawb’ry shortcake and a hamboiger steak, and it 
wasn’t me. So come awn, young feller, you owe the house 
ninety cents, so cut out the arggament.”’ 

“T_]T ” began Croly, incoherently rebellious; but 
it was clear that the crowd believed him guilty of the con- 
scienceless swindle; so he quailed before the spotter’s 
accusing eye, and said, ‘“‘Oh, well, have it your own way. 
You got me wrong, but I guess you have to pick on little 
fellows to keep your job.” He handed over ninety cents to 
the cashier. 
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“You'll never see my face in this dump 
muttered Croly savagely over his shoulder, 
“That won't make me bust out ° 
Chinless,”’ called the spotter derisively. 
Croly stur 
up the step 
eyes moist 
heart pum 
fast. Chin 
The old ep 
The old curs 
blistered his 
Moodil, 
sought o 
bench in Ma 
Square, hm 
himself dow: 
considerec 
case. To-da 
felt, was the 
ical day of hi 
it was his thi 
birthday. 
His m 
flashed bac 
you’ve se 
done in 
movies, toa 
the night b 
in which he 
had a leadin; 
** Emily, 
had said t 
loveliest gi 
the world, 
you marry r: 
Plainly E 
Mackie ha 
pected some 
of the sort, 
after the fashion of the modern business girl had give 
question calm and clear-visioned consideration. _ 
“Croly,” she said softly, ‘I like you. You area 
friend. You are kind and honest and you work hard. 
oh, Croly dear, we couldn’t live on twenty-two dollar 
fifty cents a week; now could we?” : 
That was Croly’s present salary after eleven years 
the Pierian Piano Company, and he had to admit 
Emily was right; they could not live on it. = 
“But, dearest Emily,” he argued, ‘to-morrow 
appoint a new assistant purchasing agent, and I’mi 
for the job. It pays fifty a week.” a 
“But are you sure you'll get it?” 
His face fell. é 
“‘N-no,” he admitted, “‘but I deserve it. I know tl 
about ten times better than any of the others, anc 
been there longest.” q 
uk 


“You thought they’d promote you last year, yo 
she reminded him. 
“And so*they should have,’’ he replied, flushing. 
hadn’t been for old Grizzly Cowdin! He thinks I eo 
make good because I haven’t one of those underslun{ 
like his.” : 
“He’s a brute!” cried Emily. 
the piano business than he does.” = 
“T think I do,” said Croly, ‘‘but he doesn’t. An 
the boss.”’ a 
“Oh, Croly, if you’d only assert yourself ——” 
“‘T guess I never learned how,” said Croly sadly. 
As hesat there on the park bench, plagued by the d 
of introspection, he had to admit that he was not thi! 
nacious type, the go-getter sort that Cowdin spo 
often and admiringly. He knew his job; he could sa; 
of himself in all fairness, for he had spent many.a| 
studying it; some day, he told himself, they’d bi 
prised, the big chiefs and all of them, to find out how 
he did know about the piano business. 1 
ever find out? 
Nobody, reflected Croly, ever listened when 
There was nothing about him that carried con’ 
had always been like that since his very first daj 
when the boys had jeeringly noted his rathei 
resemblance to a haddock, and had called out, “ 
Chinless, stop tryin’ to swallow your face.” 
Around his chinlessness his character had de 
one had ever taken him seriously, so quite 
found it hard to take himself seriously. It w 
that his character should become as chinless 
His apprenticeship under the thumb and 
domineering Cowdin had not tended to deer 
ful timidity. Cowdin, with a jut of jaw likea 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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I practice the art of good cooking, 
I’m known all over the land; 
And if for good soup you are looking, 
Why, here’s the world’s best at my hand. 


@TOMAT 
SOU! 


- wt 
SEPH CAMPBELL GOMPAN” fi, 
. CAMDEN,N.J..U-S.A , Lt 


Talk about soup! 


That piping hot plate of delicious soup you 
enjoy so much—do you realize how big a part it il 
plays in keeping you physically fit? il 
Good soup supplies vital food elements, ih 
stimulates appetite, promotes digestion—performs | 
a work that no other one food can do. 
. The tremendous sale of Campbell's Soups 
i. today proves how well the American housewife 
appreciates these facts. 

Formerly soup was only an occasional dish or 
enjoyed by the few. Now serving Campbell’s Soup 
regularly every day is almost a universal custom. 

Campbell’s Soups are so tempting in quality, 
so convenient (already cooked), so economical, that 

people no longer bother to make a soup at home. 

Have a Campbell’s Soup every day. Begin 
today with the delightful, invigorating Tomato Soup. 


| 21 kinds 12c a can 


(Continued from Page 22) 

had bullied Croly for years. More than once Croly had 
yearned burningly to plant his fist squarely on that blue- 
black prong of chin, and he had even practiced up on a 
secondhand punching bag with this end in view. But 
always he weakened at the crucial instant. He let his 
resentment escape through the safety valve of intense 
application to the business of his firm. It comforted him 
somewhat to think that even the big-jawed president, 
Mr. Flagstead, prokably didn’t have a better grasp of the 
business as a whole than he, chinless Croly Addicks, 
assistant to the assistant purchasing agent. But—and he 
groaned aloud at the thought—his light was hidden under 
a bushel of chinlessness. 

Someone had left a crumpled morning edition of an 
evening paper on the bench, and Croly glanced idly at it. 
From out the pages stared the determined incisive features 
of a young man very liberally endowed with jaw. Envi- 
ously Croly read the caption beneath the picture, ‘The 
fighting face of Kid McNulty, the Chelsea Bearcat, who 
boxes Leonard.”’ With asigh Croly tossed the paper away. 

He glanced up at the Metropolitan Tower clock and 
decided that he had just time enough for a cooling beaker 
of soda. He reached the soda fountain just ahead of three 
other thirsty men. By every right he should have been 
served first. But the clerk, a lofty youth with the air of a 
grand duke, after.one swift appraising glance at the place 
where Croly’s chin should have been, disregarded the mur- 
mured ‘‘Pineapple phosphate, please,” and turned to 
serve the others. Of them he inquired solicitously enough, 
“What’s yourn?’”’ But when he came to Croly he shot him 
an impatient look and asked sharply, “Weill, speak up, 
can’t yuh?” The cool drink turned to galling acid as Croly 
drank it. 

He sprinted for his office, trying to cling to a glim umering 
hope that Cowdin, despite his waspishness of the morning, 
had given him the promotion. He reached his desk a 
minute late. 

Cowdin prowled past and remarked with a cutting 
geniality, harder to bear than a curse, “‘ Well, Mr. Addicks, 
you dallied too long over your lobster and quail, didn’t 
you?” 

Under his desk Croly’s fists knotted tightly. He made no 
reply. To-morrow, probably, he’d have an office of his 
own, and be almost free from Cowdin’s ill-natured raillery. 
At this thought he bent almost cheerfully over his stack 
of work. 

A girl rustled by and thumb-tacked a small notice on the 
bulletin board. Croly’s heart ascended to a point imme- 
diately below his Adam’s apple and stuck there, for the girl 
was Cowdin’s secretary, and Croly knew what announce- 
ment that notice contained. He knew it was against the 
Spartan code of office etiquette to consult the board during 
working hours, but he thought of Emily, and what the 
announcement meant to him, and he rose and with quick 
steps crossed the room and read the notice. 


Ellis G. Baldwin has this day been promoted to assistant pur- 
chasing agent. (Signed) SamuEL Cowpin C. P. A. 


Croly Addicks had to steady himself against the board; 
the black letters on the white card jigged before his eyes; 
his stomach felt cold and empty. Baldwin promoted over 
his head! Blatant Baldwin, who was never sure of his facts, 
but was always sure of himself. Cocksure incompetent 
Baldwin! But—but—he had a bulldog jaw. 

Croly Addicks, feeling old and broken, turned around 
slowly, to find Cowdin standing behind him, a wry smile 
on his lips, his pin-point eyes fastened on Croly’s stricken 
face. 

“Well, Mr. Addicks,” purred the chief purchasing agent, 

‘are you thinking of going out for a spin in your limousine 
or do you intend to favor us with a little work to-day?” 
He tilted his jaw toward Croly. 

“TI thought I was to get that job,’’ began Croly 
Addicks, fingering his necktie. 

Cowdin produced a rasping sound by rubbing his chin 
with his finger. 

“Oh, did you, indeed?” he asked. “And what made you 
think that, Mr. Addicks?” 

“T’ve been here longest,”’ faltered Croly, “‘and I want to 
get married, and I know the job best, and I’ve been doing 
the work ever since Sebring quit, Mr. Cowdin.” 

For a long time Cowdin did not reply, but stood rubbing 
his chin and smiling pityingly at Croly Addicks, until 
Croly, his nerves tense, wanted to scream. Then Cowdin 
measuring his words spoke loud enough for the others in 
the room to hear. 

“Mr. Addicks,” he said, ‘‘that job needs a man with a 
punch. And you haven’t a punch, Mr. Addicks. Mr. Ad- 
dicks, that job requires a fighter. And you’re not a 
fighter, Mr. Addicks. Mr. Addicks, that job requires a 
man with a jaw on him. And you haven’t any jaw on you, 
Mr. Addicks. Get me?”’ He thrust out his own peninsula 
of chin. 

It was then that Croly Addicks erupted like a long sup- 
pressed voleano. All the hate of eleven bullied years was 
concentrated in his knotted hand as he swung it swishingly 
from his hip and landed it fiush on the outpointing chin. 
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An ox might have withstood that punch, but Cowdin 
was no ox. He rolled among the waste-paper baskets. 
Snorting furiously he scrambled to his feet and made a 
bull-like rush at Croly. Trembling in every nerve Croly 
Addicks swung at the blue-black mark again, and Cowdin 
reeled against a desk. As he fell his thick fingers closed on 
a cast-iron paperweight that lay on the desk. 

Croly Addicks had a blurred split-second vision of some- 
thing black shooting straight at his face; then he felt a 
sharp brain-jarring shock; then utter darkness. 

When the light came back to him again it was in Belle- 
vue Hospital. His face felt queer, numb and enormous; 
he raised his hand feebly to it; it appeared to be covered 
with concrete bandages. 

“Don’t touch it,’’ cautioned the nurse. 
and is setting.” 


“Tt’s in a cast, 


It took long weeks for it to set; they were black weeks 
for Croly, brightened only by a visit or two from Emily 
Mackie. At last the nurse removed the final bandage and 
he was discharged from the hospital. 

Outside the hospital gate Croly paused in the sunlight. 
Not many blocks away he saw the shimmer of the East 
River, and he faced toward it. He could bury his catas- 
trophe there, and forget his smashed-up life, his lost job 
and his shattered chances of ever marrying. Who would 
have him now? At best it meant the long weary climb up 
from the very bottom, and he was past thirty. He took a 
half step in the direction of the river. He stopped; he felt 
a hand plucking timidly at his coat sleeve. 

The person who plucked at his sleeve was a limp youth 
with a limp cigarette and vociferous checked clothes and 
cap. There was no mistaking the awe in his tone as he 
spoke. 

“Say,” said the limp youth, “‘ain’t you Kid McNulty, 
de Chelsea Bearcat?” 

He? Croly Addicks? Taken for Kid McNulty, the prize 
tighter? A wave of pleasure swept over the despondent 
Croly. Life seemed suddenly worth living. He had been 
mistaken for a prize fighter! 

He hardened his voice. 

“That’s me,”’ he said. 

“‘Gee,’’ said the limp youth, “I seen yuh box Leonard. 
Gee, that was a battle! Say, next time yuh meet him you'll 
knock him for a row of circus tents, won’t yuh?” 

“T’ll knock him for a row of aquariums,” promised 
Croly. And he jauntily faced about and strolled away 
from the river and toward Madison Square, followed by 
the admiring glances of the limp youth. 

He felt the need of refreshment and pushed into a 
familiar soda shop. The same lofty grand duke was on 
duty behind the marble counter, and was taking advan- 
tage of a lull by imparting a high polish to his finger nails, 
and consequently he did not observe the unobtrusive en- 
trance of Croly Addicks. 

Croly tapped timidly with his dime on the counter; the 
grand duke looked up. 

“Pineapple phosphate, please,”’ 
weak from his hospital days. 

The grand duke shot from his reclining position as if 
attached to a spring. 

“Yessir, yessir, right away,” he smiled, and hustled 
about his task. 

Shortly he placed the beverage before the surprised 
Croly. 

“Ts it all right? Want alittle more sirup?”’ inquired the 
grand duke anxiously. 

Croly, almost bewildered by this change of demeanor, 
raised the glass to his lips. As he did so he saw the reflec- 
tion of a face in the glistening mirror opposite. He winced, 
and set down the glass, untasted. 

He stared, fascinated, overwhelmed; it must surely be 
his face, since his body was attached to it, but how could 
it be?. The eyes were the mild blue eyes of Croly Addicks, 
but the face was the face of a stranger—and a startling- 
looking stranger, at that! 

Croly knew of course that it had been necessary to re- 
build his face, shattered by the missile hurled by Cowdin, 
but in the hospital they had kept mirrors from him, and he 
had discovered, but only by sense of touch, that his coun- 
tenance had been considerably altered. But he had never 
dreamed that the transformation would be so radical. 

In the clear light he contemplated himself, and uncer- 
stood why he had been mistaken for the Chelsea Bearcat. 
Kid McNulty had a large amount of jaw, but he never had 
a jaw like the stranger with Croly Addicks’ eyes who stared 
back, horrified, at Croly from the soda-fountain mirror. 
The plastic surgeons had done their work well; there was 
scarcely any scar. But they had built from Croly’s 
crushed bones a chin that protruded like the prow of a 
battleship. 

The mariners of mythology whom the sorceress changed 
into pigs could hardly have been more perplexed and 
alarmed than Croly Addicks. He had, in his thirty years, 
grown accustomed to his meek apologetic face. The face 
that looked back at him was not meek or apologetic. It 
was distinctly a hard face; it was a determined, forbidding 
face; it was almost sinister. 


said Croly ina voice still 


August 2 


Croly had the uncanny sensation of having had 
slipped into the body of another man, an utter st 
Inside he was the same timorous young assistant 
assistant purchasing agent—out of work; outside 
a fearsome being, a dangerous-looking man, who 
autocratic soda dispensers jump. 

To him came a sinking, lost feeling; a cold empt 
the feeling of a gentle Doctor Jekyll who wakes t 
himself in the shell of a fierce Mr. Hyde. For a seek 
two Croly Addicks regretted that he had not gone 
the river. 

The voice of the soda clerk brought him back » 
world. } 

“Tf your drink isn’t the way you like it, sir,” sa 
grand duke amiably, ‘just say the word and I'll m 
up another.” 

Croly started up. 

“’Sall right,’’ he murmured, and fumbled his way 
Madison Square. 

He decided to live a while longer, face and all. p 
something to be deferred to by soda clerks. 

He sank down on a bench and considered 
should do. At the twitter of familiar voices he 1 
and saw the blond stenographer and the brunet s 
rapher from his former company passing on a 


lunch. 

He rose, advanced a step toward them, tipped 
and said, “Hello. Js 

The blond stenographer drew herself up regally, 
had seen someone do in the movies, and chilled Crol, 
an icy stare. 

“Don’t get so fresh!’’ she said coldly. ‘“‘To whom ¢ 
think you’re speaking to?” 

‘“‘You gotta crust,’’ observed the bruneite, outdoi 
companion in crushing hauteur. ‘Just take yourse 
your baby scarer away, Mister Masher, and get ve 
job posing for animal crackers.” 

They swept on as majestically as tight skirts antl 
heels would permit, and Croly, confused, subsided 
on his bench again. Into his brain, buczine now fre 
impact of so many new sensations, came a still sti 
impression that he was not Croly Addicks at all, | 
entirely different and fresh-born being, unrecogniz 
his old associates. He pondered on the trick fat 
played on him until hunger beckoned him to the 
Yourself Buffet. He was inside before he realized w 
was doing, and before he recalled his vow never tc 
there again. The same spotter was moving in ar 
among the patrons, the same derby cocked over or 
and an untasted sandwich, doubtless the same one, 
hand. He paid no special heed to the renovated 
Addicks. 

Croly was hungry and under the spotter’s vert n 
helped himself to hamburger steak and a double o1 
strawberry shortcake with thick cream.  Satisfi 
started toward the blasé check boy with the brassy 
as he went his hand felt casually in his change pocke 
he stopped short, gripped by horror. The coins he ec 
there amounted to exactly forty-five cents and his 
totaled a dollar at least. Furthermore, that was h 
cent in the world. He cast a quick frightened 
around him. The spotter was lounging against the 
desk, and his beady eye seemed focused on Croly Ac 
Croly knew that his only chance lay in bluffing; he 
in a deep breath, thrust forward his new chin, ands 
the boy, “Forty-five.” ‘‘Fawty-fi’,”” screamed th 
The spotter pricked up his ears. ; 

‘“‘Pahdun me a minute, frien’,’”’ said the spotter. ' 
you made a little mistake?”’ 

Summoning every ounce of nerve he could Croly 
straight back into the spotter’s eyes. j | 

“No,” said Croly loudly. 

For the briefest part of a second the spotter wi 
between duty and discretion. Then the bead) 
dropped and he murmured, “Oh, I beg pahdun. Ith 
you was the guy that just got outside of a raft of 
b’ry shortcake and hamboiger. Guess I made a litt 
take myself.” 

With the brisk firm step of a conqueror Croly A 
strode into the air, away from the scene he had once 
humiliated. 

Again, for many reflective minutes he occupie 
those chairs of philosophy, a park bench, and 
his mind the problem, ‘“‘Where do I go from here?’ 
vacuum in his pockets warned him that his ni ol 
was imperative. Suddenly he released his thov 
clutch on his new jaw, and his eyes brightene 


cinated and frightened him. He would try to § 
job back again. 


the new Croly. 
“Don’t be foolish!’’ bleated the old Crd ie 
haven’t the nerve to face Cowdin again.” 
“Buck up!” argued back the new Croly. 
that soda clerk hop, and that spotter quail. 
Cowdin can say is ‘No!’” 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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Cadillac Motor Car Company, New Main Plant, Detroit 


Plant site, 49 acres. Total floor area, 55 acres, or more than 2,250,000 square feet. Buildings, reinforced 
concrete, four stories, with 14-foot ceilings. In addition, the Company operates five other plants in Detrcit. 


These vast new Cadillac works have 
been termed the most wonderful in 
the world devoted to the manufac- 
ture of high grade motor cars. 


Such a plant is the just due of the 
Cadillac; and of the loyal crafts- 
manship which has labored long to 
bring it to its present high estate. 


See B, 


Visitors to Detroit are invited to 
see for themselves how the perpet- 
uation of Cadillac standards is as- 
sured, and Cadillac reputation safe- 
guarded, by the marvelously precise 
and efhcient equipment of this 
remarkable plant. | 


Capittac Motor Car Company, DETROIT 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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ing. Each spring, with the same regularity 

as the coming of Easter or Christmas, I get 
arrested for speeding. Though I pride myself on careful 
driving it is doubtless true that in a majority of cases I de- 
served what I got. Once or twice, however, I was given 
a summons under circumstances that made me question 
the justice of our traffic laws and the fairness of their ad- 
ministration. For more than fifteen years I have main- 
tained more or less of a speaking acquaintance with 
motorcycle policemen. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
I readily accepted an opportunity recently to obtain facts 
relating to the control of motor traffic on our streets and 
high-vays. 

The first time I remember being arrested for speeding 
was back in 1907. I had just purchased a new speedometer. 
In those early days of motoring the various devices designed 
to show at a glance the rate of speed at which an automo- 
bile is traveling were not the steady, reliable type of 
instrument we find on cars to-day. I had just driven out of 
the garage where I kept my car, and started up Broadway. 
A friend who had hopped into the car beside me was much 
interested in the new speedometer; so I stepped on the gas 
and let the indicator on the speedometer register twenty- 
three or twenty-four miles an hour for a block, just to show 
my friend how steady the indicator was. ‘‘Pride goeth 
before a fall,’’ and my case was no exception, for a moment 
later the bicycle cop was alongside, motioning me to stop. 

This first time I pleaded guilty and was let off with a 
suspended sentence. The next time I was haled to court 
I was quite indignant over my arrest and hired a lawyer 
to handle the case. This was my first and last attempt to 
fight the speed laws, for the fine imposed was double that 
usually placed on first offenders. Inever discovered whether 
the judge disliked my lawyer or whether he reasoned that 
I should pay something additional for consuming the 
court’s time. At any rate I learned my first lesson, which 
was that the motorist arrested for speeding who pleads 
guilty on the first offense generally fares best. The other 
day I saw the most severe magistrate in New York City 
let a motorist off with a one-dollar fine, simply because of 
the man’s straightforward statement and his promise that 
in his case there would be no second offense. 

A day in the traffic court of a great city to many people 
would be a day well spent. In most courts, especially in 
Eastern states, the customary fine for the first offense is 
twenty-five dollars. No distinction seems to be made 
between the motorist traveling forty or fifty miles an hour 
and the one who is held up for going only twenty-six miles. 
Generally speaking, our traffic courts are the only ones in 
the United States where victims of arrest for speeding and 
other traffic violations are convicted before they get on 
the stand. 

In the anteroom of the average traffic court, where the 
motorcycle policemen congregate and discuss the news of 
the day, society is stripped of its veneer. Haughty ladies 
and gentlemen would probably be less indignant when 
arrested if they knew how little effect their display of out- 
raged pride has on the average traflic policeman. Nine 
people out of ten become indignant when stopped for 
speeding; so the officers are quite accustomed to such 
exhibitions of wrath. Their instructions are never to argue, 
and to attend to their business promptly, quietly and firmly. 


Ning everyone has a hobby; mine is motor- 


Standardized Timing Methods 


NY motorist arrested for speeding on appearing in court 

is given the opportunity to plead guilty or to contest 

the officer’s charges. The defendant is permitted to engage 
counsel if he chooses and to call as many witnesses as he 
desires. In other words, the law ostensibly gives him every 
chance to prove his innocence. If the motorist has not been 
arrested that same year he may plead that it is his first 
offense. At the end of each year the slate is wiped clean, 
and violations of the traffic laws in preceding years are not 
counted against the defendant in the current year. If the 
motorist contradicts the officer’s charge the case may go to 
trial. In such an event the fun really begins, for nine times 
out of ten in most courts the defendant hasn’t a chance. 
In important metropolitan traffic courts the presiding 
magistrates often act both as prosecutors for the munici- 
pality and as lawyers for the defendants. In New York’s 
busiest court the traffic officer is called to the witness 
stand. In reply to questions from the judge he states 
the details in connection with the arrest. It is here that the 
motorist learns that the officer is backed up by what the 
court accepts as incontrovertible proof. The magistrate’s 
questions clearly disclose the standardized timing method 
adopted by the motorcycle forces. The officer must know 
the rate of speed at which the car he is pursuing is travel- 
ing. He is not permitted to guess at it. His testimony dis- 
closes the fact that he maintains a distance of about fifty 


By 
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feet between himself and his quarry, meanwhile noting the 
rate of speed which the speedometer on his motorcycle is 
registering. When convinced that the autoist is breaking 
the speed law he draws up alongside the car and serves the 
summons. 

There can be no question of the accuracy of the motor- 
cycle officer’s speedometer. His instrument is tested at 
regular periods throughout the month. It is removed from 
his machine and taken to the inspection department, where 
it is run in synchronization with a master machine to 
establish its accuracy. In addition, it is tested over a meas- 
ured course of half a mile. By means of a stop watch the 
course is timed. If the half mile is covered in ninety seconds 
it demonstrates that the rate of speed was twenty miles 
an hour. 

The court requires the following facts as evidence from 
the officer pressing the charge: He must show that his 
speedometer is of a standard approved make; that he per- 
sonally saw it tested, and that he himself tested it over a 
half-mile course and found it correct. 

The defendant is then given an opportunity to act as his 
own lawyer if he elects to do so. He may ask the officer 
any questions he chooses which may have a bearing on the 
case. He is then asked to take the stand himself. A few 
skillful questions from the magistrate usually show that 
the motorist knows absolutely nothing about his speed- 
ometer—that it hasn’t been tested to his knowledge since 
he owned the car; that he cannot positively state whether 
it is accurate or not. He can only assume that it is. This 
is the crux of the entire matter. The officer knows; the 
defendant guesses. The outcome is inevitable. 


Taking Chances 


T IS reported that one magistrate in New York tried 

more than two thousand speed cases last year, and per- 
mitted only one defendant to get away without a fine. 
This certainly indicates that the court has very little sym- 
pathy for speeders. But it also shows that very few motor- 
ists appear for trial fully prepared to defend themselves. 

In hundreds of cases motorcycle policemen arrest auto- 
mobilists without having accurately timed the cars they 
stopped. The other day a motorist was traveling along a 
country highway near New York at a fairly high rate of 
speed. A motorcycle policeman had stationed himself 
out of view in a lane leading into the main road. The officer 
knew that the automobile was traveling much faster than 
the law allowed, but the motorist, who was late to keep an 
appointment, had the occupants of his car on watch. The 
instant the motorcycle and its rider shot out of the lane 
after the automobile the driver of the car turned quickly to 
one side of the road and stopped stock-still. The policeman 
came up and handed the automobilist a summons. The 
latter appeared in court and paid his fine, as many others 
do, although he knew the officer had not been able to gauge 
his speed except by sight, which type of evidence would 
hardly have brought a conviction if the case had been con- 
tested in court. 

Just as automobilists take chances on speeding, many 
traffic policemen take chances on handing out summonses 
to motorists without properly timing the speed of the cars 
they stop. By hiding, motorcycle policemen to a certain 
extent encourage speeding, and many drivers of motor 
cars believe that in such cases these officers should be good 
enough sports to make their arrests fairly and only when 
they have established their speed case in accordance with 
the law. 

But notwithstanding the fact that many motorists are 
of the opinion that traffic policemen and motorcycle officers 
are their sworn enemies, the truth is that the traffic and 
speed laws of the country are not adequate under present 
conditions of motor travel. The rapid multiplication in the 
number of automotive vehicles during the past few years 
has created a serious situation on the streets and highways 
of all populous communities. Progress invariably brings 
with it new problems. Automobile accidents are increasing 
in almost mathematical ratio to the increase in the number 
of motor cars. Three times as many people were killed by 
these gasoline-propelled machines in 1920 in the United 
States as were killed in the operation of all our mines, mills 
and railroads. Less than one-quarter of our people are 
exposed to industrial hazards, while practically every man, 
woman and child who walks out of his front door and 
crosses the street is exposed to this comparatively new 
hazard. In a number of our larger cities one person out of 
every ten thousand dies in a year’s time as the result of an 
automobile accident. 

An examination of existing conditions shows plainly 
that instead of being too harsh our motoring laws are not 


rate attributable to motor cars const 

the most important phases of safety e 
now before the public. Government figures 
4,932,000,000 persons were carried by motor 
1920, as compared with 1,234,222,889 paying p 
on all our American railroads. Yet the operati 
railroads is ever being made safer through the ad 
safety devices and mechanical safeguards, while 1 
ation of motor vehicles on the streets and hig! 
haphazardly regulated by human agency. 

Police statistics show that taxicabs are involve 
times as many accidents as are an equal number of 
vehicles. The state of Connecticut has taken a st 
right direction by compelling taxicab owners to { 
five-thousand-dollar indemnity bond for each 1 
service. This will make taxicab companies in C 
at least more careful in selecting their drivers. 

The large number of children injured in the nor 
outlying districts shows that the paramount cause 
accidents is speeding. An automobile traveling at 
of twenty miles an hour goes 29.3 feet in a secon 
the average pedestrian moves only 4.4 feet in ¢ 
This means that the automobile moves nearly sey 
as fast as the pedestrian, and that by the time ap 
moves seventeen feet from the curb, an autom 
feet away would be upon him. 

Pedestrians as well as autoists cause a great 
trouble in the regulation of traffic and the control 
cars in our large cities. Thousands of police of 
required throughout the country to prevent the | 
foot from literally committing suicide. At the | 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue in New Y 
for instance, four—and sometimes eight—curb of 
necessary to control the swarms of people. Dt 
hour from 5:30 to 6:30 P.M., more than four hundre 
trians cross this corner every minute, in all directic 
thirty vehicles pass each minute at this pain 

A great percentage of automobile accidents ¢ 
railroad crossings. On one of the large trunk | 
hundred crossing gates which were lowered to pr 
public from passing trains were run into and bi 
automobiles in one year. In an effort to solve th 
the railroad company employed a number of ment 
observations at thirty-four different crossings whe 
varied in number from one to fifteen, and the passi 
per hour varied from one to a hundred. The obs 
tests showed that of sixteen thousand motor. 
passed over the tracks at these thirty-four er 
than one-sixth of one per cent of the automobi 
and looked in both directions before crossing. 


More Stringent Legislation Neede 


“IT\HE way to prevent accidents,” said one m 
who has presided for years in New York Cit; 
traffic court, “‘is to prevent them. The only soluti 
problem is to tighten up on traffic violators—mol 
and more penalties. New York State, for examp 
ates under a law which has searcely been changed 
first motor vehicle made its appearance on the h 
There should be more uniformity or standardiz ti 
automobile laws throughout the United Sta 
people, drug addicts, criminals and intoxicate 
drive cars, who should be forever barred from ¢ 
them, but in many states no law exists to make tl 
ble. Unless we get more stringent legislation g 
the issuance of operators’ licenses and laws makin 
ble to revoke the licenses of operators found g 
lessness on the road, motor-car accidents will 
increase.” 
Without doubt thousands of autoists a 
with the present administration of our Ameri 
bile laws, and many motor-car drivers have 
cient reasons for their display of annoyance 
this matter. However, we should all remem 
problem of automobile accidents is the dominant 
in the larger problem of public accidents genera 
motorcycle cop is practically the only safety v 
have in our vehicular traffic system. Of coul 
perating to be held down when the road aheal 
we feel like letting her out a little, but if we! 
desire to step on the gas by four or five mill 
tialities for danger become at once apparent 
At least there is some degree of satisfaction 
tims of speed laws in the fact that more t 
cent of the money they pay out in the form 
reaches the road commissioners in the various €0 
and is employed by them in the maintenance 
The motorcycle policeman may get credit fo 
gent in the performance of his duty, but at leas 
no commission or other reward for his arrest 
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Men say these things 


about it— 


“Absolutely the brightest, liveliest little engine I ever found in an American car’’—S. F. Edge in “‘The Autocar,’’ London, Eng. 


““A colossal revelation of the value Americans can offer at its price’’—E. N. D. in “‘The Auto,” of London, Eng. 


ce . ° . . é 
Its transcontinental record is not merely a record—it’s a miracle’’—F rom“ The Car,” London, Eng. 


“50,000 Miles of Hard Service” 


“T purchased my Essex August 23, 1919. I have 
used the car continually in the rent car service, 
over all kinds of mountain roads and through the 
oil fields, putting it through the most severe tests. 
I have driven the car 50,000 miles and my gasoline 
mileage has averaged 23.7 miles per gallon. I ran 
three original fabric tires 24,000 miles and the 
fourth tire 28,000 miles. 


“Theupkeepofthecarisvery low, andI think this 
awonderful record. My next car will be an Essex.”’ 


W. A. HALL, Bakersfield, Calif. 


“50,000 Miles—Never Failed’’ 


““My Essex was purchased in March, 1919, and 
has been driven more than 50,000 miles. My car 
will average 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline in 
the city and will give greater mileage in the country. 
My total repair expense has been less than $150. 
It has never failed me, and I would not consider 
any trade that you could afford to offer. 


“T believe I could sell an Essex to any prospect 
who would drive my car for 30 minutes.”’ 


FIRMAN L. CARSWELL 


Firman L. Carswell Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


‘*‘Too Good to Trade’’ 


““We will not trade in any of our Essex cars, but 
will use them another season. They were used 
continually since the Spring of 1920, and the men 
who drive them requested me not to trade them 
in this year, as each is convinced he has the very 
best car on the road, and the best motor he ever 
rode behind. 


“As rapidly as our____s are retired, we will 
take on the Essex. They are just as light on tires, 
use less gas than the ___, cover mileage faster, 
are easier on the men. Practically no time out 
for repairs.” 

WALRATH & SHERWOOD 
LUMBER CO., Omaha, Nebraska 


—and it set all these famous records— 


In 4 trips across. America Essex 4 times breaks the transcontinental record 


Second Essex 


New York to San Francisco 
—4 days, 19 hrs., 17 min. 


Lowers Record 22 hrs., 13 min. 


First Essex 


San Francisco to New York 
—4 days, 14 hrs., 43 min. 


Lowers Record 12 hrs., 48 min. 


Essex set the official 50-hour record, traveling 3037 miles at better than a mile a minute. For cars of 


Third Essex 


San Francisco to New York 
—4 days, 21 hrs., 56 min. 


Lowers Record 5 hrs., 35 min. 


The average time for 
each of the four Essex 
cars over 3346 miles 
Ocean to Ocean Route 
was 4days,21 hours, 
32 minutes. 


Fourth Essex 


New York to San Francisco 
—5 days, 6 hrs., 13 min. 


Lowers Record 11 hrs., 19 min. 


its motor size it holds all official stock records for speed and endurance from 1 to 50 hours. 
It set the world’s 24-hour road mark of 1061 miles, and the official 24-hour dirt track record of 1261 miles. 
Essex also set the New York-Chicago record—24 hrs., 43 min.— and the San Bernardino hill climb record. 


— because it is built this way 


The Essex did not bring costly car performance and reliability to 
the light moderate-priced field without duplicating or excelling 
the design and workmanship of the finest high-priced cars. 


For instance, S. F. Edge, England’s most noted automobile 
authority, says: “‘This motor might have had a Coatelen* 
* ora Pomeroy* as its sponsor’ (* Respectively designers of 
two English cars of higher price than any American car). 


And so throughout, Essex gets its long endurance, and continued 
smoothness and quietness of operation, from the way it is built. 
It has eliminated squeaking bodies with a frame so designed that 
it does not weave. This frame, with one exception, is sturdier 
for the duty it is to perform than any other car. 


Devices which provide for longer wear, or for taking up wear at 
no expense, are Essex features that only a few of the highest 


priced cars duplicate. This is the reason that Essex cars that 
have seen 2 years’ service and upwards of 20,000 miles are run- 
ning as well and as quietly and economically now as when new. 
Bearings are snug. Joints are tight and free from squeaks. Doors 
are solid and flush fitting, without rattles. You never have seen 
an Essex with weaving wheels and, bar accident sufficient to 
smash a car, you never will. 


These are not spectacular advantages. You may not notice them 
in comparing Essex to another new car. But you will know 
what they mean if you compare an old Essex to another old car. 


Time serves to show the real difference between the way cars 
are built. That is why Essex owners who have had their cars 
through long, hard service speak with such conviction of its 
goodness. 
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“Yes; regular old-fashioned novel. A 
long time ago your mother and I picked 
out a girl for you to marry.” 

Junior, remembering that his mother had 
died when he was four years of age, frowned 
perplexedly as he asked, “A little early, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was Sarah Henderson.” } 

“The name is vaguely familiar. Who is 
she?”’ 

“Your fiancée.” 

“Ah, yes. Who was she?” 

“The girl your mother and I decided you 
should marry.” 

“Well, then, what was she at birth?”’ 

“A fine baby. She weighed eleven and 
three-quarter pounds. I got the telegram 
from Ira Henderson announcing the news 
and the weight when we were expecting 
you. My only hope was that you would be 
a boy.” James J. Jones Senior paused 
and began to think of twenty-four years 
before. 

Junior said, ‘I knewit, and did the loyal 
thing by you.” 

But Mr. Jones did not hear him. He 
pursued reminiscently: ‘‘Well, Ira was 
broken-hearted. You didn’t weigh as much 
as Sarah af 

“Ouch!”’ 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Sarah. Next to Clara, it is my pet 
toothache.” 

“Tra was so disappointed at not having a 
boy that I promised you to him.” Mr. 
Jones obviously remembered his magna- 
nimity with pleasure. 

“But you told me you promised me to 
the girl.” 

“‘T promised you to him as a son-in-law. 
You only weighed ten pounds, but he said 
even if you had only weighed six i! 

“He’s dead, isn’t he?”’ 

“Yes; and that’s the reason.” 

“Reason for what?”’ asked the puzzled 
Junior. 

“Tra Henderson made it possible for me 
to be what Iam to-day. I owe him every- 
thing. He is dead, and Sarah is all alone. 
It isn’t right. I as much as promised her 
that you would marry her if she’d have 
you; and you’ve got to doit. I don’t wish 
any remarks.”’ 

“No matter what their nature may be?” 
asked the astonished Junior. 

“The nature of all your remarks is al- 
ways asinine. Let me tell you that Sarah 
is a splendid business woman, and quick 
as chain lightning. It is yes or no with her 
right off, because she always knows what 
she wants to do. There is no more waste 
motion in her house than there is in her 
factory.” 

Father Jones glared at Junior. There 
was a reason. 

“Are those supposed to be the speci- 
fications of the banker’s perfect daughter- 
in-law, 1920 model?’ Junior asked for 
information only. 

“They are some of the specifications of a 
woman who is five days older than you— 
and five times wiser.” 

“Wisdom naturally comes with age.”’ 
Junior spoke defensively. 

“T have begun to doubt it.”” And Mr. 
Jones looked fixedly at his own son. 

“T haven’t.”” And Junior looked back 
unwinkingly. 

He could control his facial muscles as 
men very easily do who are accustomed 
good-naturedly to play tag with death. 
He was tall and clear skinned and had the 
smiling, quizzical eyes of the gentleman 
adventurer. 

Mr. Jones happened to be looking into 
those eyes with all his own—that is, with 
the eyes of a loving father, of a kindly older 
man, of a shrewd money lender, and of a 
cold-blooded man of the world. He saw 
obstinacy in Junior’s. 

Nevertheless Mr. Jones said distinctly: 
“Tam serious, Junior. Ever since your last 
year at Westminster you have been a 
source of anxiety to me. A boy does not 
have to act like a mucker or a lunatic to 
worry hisfather. At college, and afterward 
in France and Poland, your pranks have 
made me an old man ahead of time. To 
miss death by a hair may be fun to you, but 
at my age 

“You don’t look a day over forty,’ 
Junior assured him after giving him a 
coldly critical once-over. “Girls often ask 
me if my brother is married and ——’”’ 

Junior ceased talking because his father 
held up a hand with the arresting gesture 
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of a traffic policeman. In a steady voice 
strikingly free from reproach and thereby 
rendered the more impressive, Mr. Jones 
proceeded, “‘You have taken advantage 
of my misguided love to do as you please.” 

“T have always asked your permission 
when anything really important y 

“You asked it, knowing I would say yes. 
It has been my weakness, and I am paying 
for it with interest. It has made you willful 
and selfish and thoughtless; but I have 
reached the limit of my endurance. I 
reached it this morning. It was a fool- 
hardy, a criminal thing to do. I was sure 
you would a 

“And I was sure I would eat breakfast 
with you. I was sorry you did not wait for 
me, as I fully expected.”’ Junior was of a 
forgiving nature. 

Mr. Jones saw through the subterfuge. 
It made him frown. Then he ceased to 
frown. When he spoke it was in a voice 
grown cold as the arctic night. 

“T do not propose to have my heart 
jump into my throat every time I pick 
up a newspaper. You will do what I ask 
or you will leave this house with one thou- 
sand dollars cash in your pocket—for good! 
I shall make a will, but first I shall buy an 
annuity for myself and deed over my entire 
property to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. I shall never again lay eyes on you. 
I shall mourn for you, for you will have died 
as surely as if the Germans had blown you 
toatoms. I shall bea lonely old man, but I 
deserve it. I have made up my mind: 
One death, once for all!”’ 

Junior looked at his father in amaze- 
ment. The cold resolution on Mr. Jones’ 
face—it was noticeably less ruddy than 
usual—impressed him. But he said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘It’s pretty tough to be turned into 
the dead son of a man of whom you happen 
to be very fond.”’ 

“A dead son!” agreed his father with a 
quiet decision that was uncannily con- 
vincing. 

It irritated Junior, who felt that it was 
an unjustifiably severe sentence. But per- 
haps he had never tried very hard to con- 
vince his father how slight the real danger 
was. An old man’s nerves might con- 
ceivably get jumpy from ignorance of the 
absoluteness of the control of an aéroplane 
by a skilled aviator. 

“Dad,” he said earnestly, “I would not 
hurt your feelings for twice the fun I’ve ever 
got out of what you call my larks. I always 
knew nothing would happen tome. I am 
really not at all reckless. You’ve been the 
best father a fellow ever had i 

“T have not,’’ contradicted Mr. Jones. 
“Tt is exclusively my fault that at twenty- 
four you still think and talk and act like a— 
a sophomore! 

“What aim have you in life? Where is 
your sense of responsibility? You live for 
the minute; to gratify your craving for ex- 
citement—at some expense to my nervous 
system. The fault is mine. But the past 
is over. Now for the future!” 

“T’ll shake hands on that,” said Junior, 
and extended his hand. Mr. Jones instead 
shook his head angrily. 

“You see!” he sneered. “I told you! 
Nothing but a sophomore!”” Then he 
ceased to sneer and went on coldly: “‘I am 
not going to compel you to gointosome busi- 
ness that is distasteful to you, but you cer- 
tainly cannot be a nonproducer all your 
life. It is my duty to think of your future. 
For that reason I must insist that you 


marry. 

“Oh, I’ll marry; but it doesn’t have to 
be to-day.”’ 

“Tt has to be soon. And it might as well 
be Sarah Henderson. In fact, it had better 
be, because she has brains and business 
gumption. If she can’t teach you HM 

The notion of marrying a teacher was too 
disagreeable to entertain seriously, but 
James J. Jones Junior, perceiving that his 
father was in earnest, interrupted, saying, 
“Dad, speaking seriously, that is a very 
unreasonable thing to ask me to do.”’ 


“Why is it?” asked old Jones contro- . 


versially. ‘‘Do you love any other girl?” 
“Yes,” answered Junior promptly. 
Mr. Jones looked surprised, then in- 
credulous. 
“Do I know her?” he asked. 
“ce No ” 


Do you intend to marry her soon?” 
“c No ” 


“Do you intend to marry her at all?” 


“ce 


“Ts she married?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Why can’t you marry her, then?” 

“The law.” 

“What law?” 

“Against polygamy. When I think of 
them, each a perfect flower, sweet, beauti- 
fu ” He raised his eyes ecstatically, 
as if he saw them. 

Mr. Jones’ face flushed with fury. He 
could not strike his son. But he said 
thickly, ‘‘You will marry Sarah!” 

“But I’ve never seen her,’”’ remonstrated 
Junior. 

“You have!” 
Mr. Jones. 

“Not since I had eyes to see faces with.” 
It was plain from Junior’s voice that he 
desired to avoid a quarrel. 

“She’s all right,”’ asserted Mr. Jones with 
finality. 

“Pretty?” 

“Hang it, why don’t you talk sense? 
Pretty!”’ Mr. Jones snorted wrathfully. 
“Pretty! Is that all you ask of a wife?” 

“Then she is not.” 

Junior sighed. He tried to imagine how 
she looked but gave it up in dismay. Then 
he thought, generally, of all the pretty ones 
he had ever seen. Under compulsion he 
would rather choose one of them by draw- 
ing the shortest toothpick than wed Sarah. 
From Connecticut! Business woman! 
Efficiency expert! Older than he! And 


piomptly contradicted 


homely as mud, as tacitly admitted by his’ 


own father. 

He dramatized her life; beheld her in 
her shop, bossing mechanics; in the office, 
pinching pennies; everywhere, in the act 
of being a business woman! 

He came back from Connecticut, and 
looking up realized uncomfortably that for 
the first time in his life there was no sign of 
yielding on his father’s face. It was not 
possible that Mr. Jones could be serious. 

Nevertheless Junior asked uneasily, 
“Are you in earnest, dad?” 

“Tcertainly am.”’ Andhecertainly looked 
it. 

“T mean about marrying a girl I have 
not seen.” 

“Yes; because in this instance the girl 
happens to be a mighty sensible girl. I 
saw a great deal of her when you were on 
the other side. I sized her up dispassion+: 
ately. I used to talk to her a great deal 
about you and joked her about the under- 
standing Ira and I had about you two 
marrying. 

“T don’t know what I’d give if you had 
half her gumption. You tell me you do not 
love any other girl. That being the case, 
you certainly can marry Sarah. If you do 
I'll know what kind of a wife you are get- 
ting. If you picked some girl yourself you 
would probably pick iM 

“A lemon, I suppose.” 

Mr. Jones nodded. ‘“‘An empty-headed 
magazine cover! But if you marry Sarah 
you will get brains. I tell you, that girl is 
the whole Henderson Manufacturing Com- 
pany!” Mr. Jones looked at his son almost 
as if he expected applause. 

The son looked at his father and asked 
anxiously, as a man does who refuses to 
give up hope, “‘ What sort of a looking face 
has the whole Henderson Manufacturing 
Company?” 

“Why must you without fail always ask 
the one damn-fool question?”’ shouted the 
exasperated James J. Jones Senior. ‘“‘Is 
the face everything?”’ 

“Well,”’ said Junior, in the voice of one 
who kindly explains, “‘the face would be 
about all I should see of her across the table 
three times a day, excepting on my long 
summer and winter vacations.” 

“H’m!”’ snorted Mr. Jones, and began 
to tap on the table nervously. That was 
not what bank presidents usually did. 

Junior in order to turn away his wrath 
proceeded mollifyingly, “It is not only a 
legitimate but an intelligent question, dad. 
And there are others. 

“For instance: What kind of teeth has 
she? Arethey her own? What is the archi- 


tecture and color of the nose? Does she, 


have to cover up her ears with hair, natural 
or acquired, in order to keep her husband 
from sprinkling powdered glass on her 
morning pie? All you have told me is that 
she is from Connecticut.” 

All that Junior succeeded in doing was 
to change the temperature of his father’s 
anger from boiling to freezing. Mr. Jones 
spoke frigidly. 


and good-natured—and obstinate 


‘a frown. He did not like that 


\ 


“Of course your intelligent de 
marry a pretty idiot and perpetua 
lessness. Well, you won’t with 
sion. I cannot compel you to maj 
can say good-by.”’ 

“T’d refuse to hear it if you dig 
Junior assured him affectionately 

“Junior’’—Mr. Jones’ voice ag 
on its disquieting calmness—*] 
threaten you. I simply tell you: 
marry Sarah Henderson or we | 
would mean that for me you w 
But it would be only once. Nom 

“Dad, I am used to having y 
father. I don’t want to make any 
I am positive nobody else could suit 
half as well.” 

“Damnation!”’ exploded Bank 
“Are you really an ass, or is your{ 
the result of the delusion that y 
wit? Why do you deliberately 1 
regret that you are my son and — 

“Do I?” frowned Junior. 

“Yes! You never had a serious 
in your life. You think life is a y, 
performance. Haven’t you brain; 
to realize that you have never do, 
thing on your own initiative, and t 
only hope is to do it under compul; 

“Do you call it a wise thing toa 
marry a girl that I do not know: 
not seen, and that you begin by m 
dislike intensely?”’ 

“But I know she is a good 
girl & 

“Help!”’ gasped Junior feebly. 

Fortunately his father did not 
being too interested in proving | 
he was as a wife picker for his only 

“She is exceptionally smart. Y 
need her money, but it is just as y 
she has all she needs. I tell you, t 
leap in the dark. It is not to bee 
for recklessness with the mildest oft 
sand things you’ve done since - 
school.” 

“But, dad Le 

“You are not in love with any 
You will get to love her and respec 
admire her a whole lot for what 
achieved. I know it will do won 
you. If you will not marry Saral 
certainly ae 

“Don’t say it, dad. Please!” int 
Junior, so quietly that Mr. Jone 
at him dubiously; then asked imp: 
“What is it you’re afraid of < 
Don’t I know all about her? Doy 
I would ask you to marry an idiot! 
end this right here and now. You' 
me your word to marry Sarah — 

Junior stood up. His face had 
shade paler, but he was smiling—t 
smile he wore whenever he did th 
that Mr. Jones called pranks. E 
his father too much to consider ¢ 
for one moment the thought of sep 
Junior admitted that he had been t 
less. He could understand—noy 
nerves can make the most loving fa 
and threaten. There was only one 
of it that Junior could see, and tha 
take a sporting chance and hu 
father. He would bet on the mos 
tain thing in the world—a woma 
dom. He thereby would remain | 
terms with his father and add 
variety of thrill to his experience. 

“Very well.” Junior spoke w 
pressive deliberation. ‘If you are’ 
of man who insists on his only sonn 
a girl whose face he has not seen, th 
the kind of son that will do it. 1 
always played fair, and you ar 
Sarah must do likewise. I will ag 


orps' 
need pocket money.” +, 

His lips were smiling the curio 
smile and his eyes were bright ant 


the voice was cold. : 
“Agree to what?” asked Mr. Jot 
smil 

those eyes. } 
“TI do not wish to see her bel 
marriage.” ., 
“But I think you should — 
“T don’t,’’ cut in Junior decisive 
“Let me finish, will you? I th: 

ought to see her and ” | 
“T won’t. This whole thing 1s 
doing, not of mine. You insist that 
(Cortinued on Page 30) 
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Centuries ago the potter placed 
a mark on his wares to identify 
them as examples of his skill. 
Later in history the “hallmark” 
was stamped on gold and silver 
articles at Goldsmiths’ Hall in 
London to attest their purity. 


The Mark of Quality 


Pe ANCIENT practice of placing a mark 
on fine wares is still industry’s method of 
insuring the identification of quality for the buyer 
and protecting his investment. 


When you buy a cord tire bearing the name 
Firestone, you know it is the product of a 
widely reputed organization. The name is a 


_ guarantee of good value. It carries a pledge, 
__ not only from the active head of the organization, 


Mi Ono wale vol Leeks S 


whose name it is, but from the entire force of 
Firestone workers, who are all stockholders in 
the company. 


Firestone quality applied to cord construction 
offers additional assurance of long mileage and 
satisfactory service. The staunch year-after-year 
allegiance of so many thousands of car-owners to 
Firestone Cords is material evidence of their 
dependable value and economy. 
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Four Good Reasons 
for Using Creolin-Pearson 


Safety 


Creolin-Pearson is non-caustic and non- 
corrosive. Althougha powerful disinfec- 
tant and germicide it is safe to use as 
directed. Its milky solution and tarry 
odor when mixed with water are char- 
acteristic and its many antiseptic uses 
make it a valuable household article. 


Efficiency 

Better than the Standard! The coeffi- 
cient of Creolin-Pearson is 9 to 10. 
This means that Creolin-Pearson is 9 
to 10 times more certain to kill disease 
germs than the standard (phenol) 
used in determining the germicidal 
strength of disinfectants. 


Economy 


Alwaysmix Creolin-Pearsonwith water 
before use. It takes so little Creolin- 
Pearson todisinfect thatitis really very 
inexpensive. Itshouldalwaysbeadded 
to the scrub water when cleaning. 


Convenience 


The special metal stopper, with its 
unigue metal saucer covering the cork, 
makes pouring easy and keeps the bot- 
tle, label, and shelf clean. 


Get an Original Bottle of 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
to marry an unknown? Very well. I will 
marry her—provided she remains an un- 
known. You say I do not have to see her 
face before I agree to marry her? Very 
well. In return I insist on not seeing her 
face during the marriage or after the mar- 
riage. You can take it or leave it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mr. 
Jones irritably. 

“Just what I said. You wish me to doa 
certain thing. I not only agree to do it but 
carry it out to its logical conclusion.” 

Mr. Jones looked at his son, and again 
was troubled by the combination of smiling 
lips and obstinate eyes. : 

“How can you marry her without seeing 
her face?’”’ asked Mr. Jones impatiently. 

“You asked me to do it,’’ answered 
Junior tranquilly. 

“You propose to shut your eyes?”’ 

“Oh, I might wear a bandage, and you 
could say it was sun glare or shell shock or 
anything you wished. But I will not see 
Sarah’s mug. That’s flat.” 

Mr. Jones stared intently at his son’s 
face. It was harder to read than the frozen 
poker face, because the little smile might 
mean so much—or nothing at all. Of course 
Junior might be bluffing. But the more he 
looked at his son the more the conviction 
grew on Mr. Jones that if he did not agree 
to Junior’s conditions he surely would lose 
Junior. A lifetime habit of finding excuses 
for his only son made Father Jones admit to 
himself that Junior was not unreasonable. 
Nevertheless he decided to fight. 

“Look here; it is understood that after 
you are married you will live with her in 
the same house. You can stay here until 
you arrange your own home.” 

“‘Oh, yes. I’ll live in the same house, but 
without seeing her face.” 

“That,” said Mr. Jones with great dig- 
nity, ‘‘is silly talk.” 

‘Tt has been silly,’’ agreed Junior cheer- 
fully, ‘from the first.” 

““You can’t live in the same house and 
not see her face.” 

“Oh, yes, I can, dad. She can arrange 
to tip me off when she comes toward me so 
that I can shut my eyes in time. She can 
blow a whistle or ; 

“Oh, don’t be an ass!” 

“Wait a minute! Got an idea! She can 
go around, like the man in Hawthorne’s 
story, with a heavy veil on all the time.” 

“That is nonsense!”’ 

“T’ll say it is!’’ acquiesced Junior. 

“T mean your 

““And I mean yours,”’ said Junior, with- 
out letting him finish. 

Mr. James J. Jones and his only son 
looked at each other. It was steel against 
steel. The older man was the first to look 
away. 

The younger instantly followed up his 
advantage, and asked peremptorily, ““What 
is the decision? Do you agree or do I die?” 

“T am willing,” said Mr. Jones between 
his clenched teeth. That was what he got 
for always giving in to his only son during 
the formative years. 

“And,” pursued Major Jones coldly, 
“do you guarantee the lady’s acceptance 
of the conditions?” 

“How the devil can I guarantee it?” 
asked Mr. Jones irritably. 

“Ah, you might ask her,” suggested 
Junior with a politely but not too politely 
suppressed yawn. 

“Oh! You think ——” began Mr. Jones 
angrily. 

“Dad, there is no need to work yourself 
up into a frenzy. If she is willing to meet 
my conditions I am willing to meet yours.” 

“And so you think she won’t, eh?”’ Mr. 
Jones’ smile was almost a sneer. 

“Well,” admitted Junior, ‘‘you told me 
yourself that she was the smartest girl in 
the world.” 

“‘T will not agree 

“‘Oh, but you have already.” 

“T’ll have to see Sarah and ex- 
plain 

“No need,” interjected Junior quickly. 
“Tf I don’t have to see her to marry her 
you don’t have to see her to talk to her. 
Telephone!”’ 

“Don’t be an idiot, Junior.” 

“Why not? I mean—why not tele- 
phone?” said Junior. ‘I must know at 
once. You put it up to me to be killed, 
buried and disinherited while you waited. 
All I ask is the privilege of doing unto you 
as you wished to do unto me, and to learn 
at once if I am to have that privilege and 
pleasure. 

“Telephone her now. I want to see 
Piper and Tate at the club and fe 


” 
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Mr. Jones rose to his feet and walked 
towards the telephone. 

“T hope she will!’”? he muttered vin- 
dictively. 

“Tf she is clever enough to be the whole 
Henderson Manufacturing Company she is 
clever enough to know whether she ought 
to marry a man of my habits and ancestry,” 
said Junior pleasantly, but all that came 
from Mr. Jones, in an impatient voice, 
was: “Long distance!”’ 

“ Jactaestalea!’’ murmured Junior, whose 
favorite character in history was C. J. 
Cesar, the debonair crosser of Rubicons. 

“T wish to speak to Miss Sarah Hender- 
son, Timallenville, Connecticut, please.” 

Mr. Jones hung up the receiver and be- 
gan to walk up and down the room. 

Junior had a hunch—as he usually had 
on his dies nefasti—that the turn would be 
against him. That would be a devil of a 
note. The joke would be on him—after 
enjoying his father’s discomfiture in ad- 
vance. The thought made him laugh. 

Mr. Jones opened his mouth, obviously 
to scold, but the telephone rang and he 
hurried to the stand. 

“Hello, Sarah? 
speaking. . . . Yes!” 

“She doesn’t even call him Uncle Jim!” 
thought Junior. And suppose Sarah was 
not as clever as his father had tried to make 
her out! 

“Yes!’’ Mr. Jones spoke into the trans- 
mitter. “He got home all right. . . . 
Yes. Hedid Letmespeak! . . . [had 
a talk with him and told him I wished him 


Uncle James 


to marry you. . Lsimply told him the 
truth about you. . . . No. The best 
business woman I hadevermec. . . . He 

He said he 


did nothing of the kind. 
would. . Yes, but I insisted, and he 
finally agreed to marry you, without seeing 
your face and—and—he—ah—says a 

Junior, somewhat perturbed by his hunch 
that things were going against him, hastily 
approached his father, and speaking in his 
most disagreeable voice, but also very dis- 
tinctly, for the benefit of the person at the 
other end of the line, said: “You tell the 
lady that you asked me to take a leap in 
the dark, and that I agreed to do just that; 
no more, or less. I don’t want to see her 
face. I refuse to see it at the wedding. It is 
up to her to cover it up so that I never see 
it. If I marry that woman at all it will be 
sight unseen. That’s flat!” 

Junior walked back to his chair, smiled 
hopefully, and listened attentively to his 
father. 

“Yes: Just one of his tan- 
trums. He suggested wearing a 
bandage over his eyes, or he said you could 
wear a thick veil. WY CS SelcenedE NOs 
During the marriage and after the mar- 
T1IAges | ee en Wat. gee, VOT. 
will? In the house here with me 
until your own home is ready. .. . 
Yes. I'll tell him exactly.” 

Mr. Jones turned towards his son, frown- 
ing. His son frowned back. 

“Well?” asked Jones Junior disagree- 
ably. “What was it the whole Henderson 
Manufacturing Company told you to tell 


“She told me to tell you her exact 
words.” 

“What were they?” 

Mr. Jones hesitated. Then he answered 

slowly, as if he wished to make certain of 
repeating the message accurately, “‘They 
were: 
“*You tell your son that I agree to all 
his conditions; that I shall wear a veil dur- 
ing the marriage; that I propose to live 
with him, and that he will never see my 
face. And that’s flat!’”’ 

Junior’s eyebrows were raised slightly 
with a quizzical expression, and the little 
smile returned to his lips. But the light in 
his eyes was cold—and new. The old man 
walked towards his son. 

“Now, see here, boy ——” he began 
doubtfully. 

“You’d better call her up again and fix 
the date. This is Saturday. Wednesday 
would suit me.” 

“She couldn’t get ready,”’ protested Mr. 
Jones. 

“Why not? Since it cannot be a church 
wedding there is no wedding gown to get 
ready.” 

“Why not?” 

“Not with the veil she’s got to wear to 
keep me from seeing her face. So there will 
be no invitations. The announcements can 
goout later. Wednesday! Tell her Isaidso.”’ 

Junior knew that she had a temper, and 
he knew that it would irritate her inex- 
pressibly to have a stranger dictate to her. 


August 2 


No woman can be an entire factor 
enjoy being bossed. 


Junior repeated: ‘‘Tell her I j 
UpONst.a eae 
Mr. Jones looked at Junior, hesi 


looked at Junior again—and did no} 

tate. He called Miss Henderson. 
““My dear,’ he said apologetically, ‘ 
you—I wonder whether it would | 
sible—can you arrange to be marri 
Wednesday? . . . What?” j 
“What did she say?” asked Jun 
repressibly. But his father was ir 
listening to the telephone. } 
“Heres 


Then Mr. Jones said: 

house. . Of course! . As 
as you wish. . We'll have th 
ding breakfast ——” 

“With her veil on!’’ shouted 
the direction of the transmitter, for § 
benefit. 

“Very well,’”’ Mr. Jones spoke 
instrument. “‘Letme know howma 
I hope so, my dear; I hope so!” 

Whatever it was that Mr. Jone 
have hoped, it was plain from his ve 
it was not an over-robust hope. 

“She said what?’’ asked Junior, — 

“‘Shesaidshe would.” Mr. Jonesfr 
And then he asked almost timidly, 
you go on a honeymoon trip?” 

“cc e ” 


“She can’t wear her veil then, | 


see : 
“Certainly she can. I have 
provided for that.” 
““ H ow? ” : 
of stairs and my climbing two.” 
“Do you mean to tell mé,” ask 
horror-stricken James J. Jones Senior 
you propose to spend the first few w 
your married life "4 5 
“Precisely. Alone. Upstairs. — 
room. Locked,” said Junior pleasa 
His father looked at him. Hes 
same curious little smile about his so 
and the obstinate look in the blue e 
“T don’t know!’ muttered Fathe 
perplexedly. He looked at hi 
Then the bank president muttered 
realizing that it was past the hour 
to business—the business of maki 
for an only son. 


R. JAMES J. JONES, father of 

J. Jones Junior, spent some vé 
comfortable moments during the nex! 
eight hours. In the first place he had 
in the house during business hours 
entailed the torture of the unusua 
inveterate banker. There was no 
of it, however. He could not ask] 
help, because his son persisted 
that funny little smile of his all 
Rather than run the risk of a cold- 
quarrel Mr. Jones attended to th 
tions for the wedding himself. _ 
At dinner on Monday evening | 
broke the silence by asking his 
you going to invite any of your frien 


snhe marriage will be here. 
moon will consist of her climbing 


“Certainly not,’ answered J 
antly. ‘‘They are, as yousay, m 
love them. I would not distre 
Certainly not! We can send 
ments later on.” 

“But you will need a best man. — 

“Will I? Well, I suppose I oug 
a comrade at arms, accustomed tot 
sore sights of modern warfa 

fo) ” 


Mr. Jones flushed. Then con 
self by a mighty effort he asked, 
raise his voice as he asked, ‘Do 
will be a nice thing to have 
act as your best man?” 

“T will not have my butler. 
Robert Reilly, whose honorab 
from the service makes him n 


Then he said, ‘‘I hope you'll 
favor.” q 
‘What is the favor?” asked Jum 
committally. 
“That you and Bob will wear y 
forms.” 

“In order to make clear, Is 
much of a hero it takes to do 
thing?’ asked Junior quietly. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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ntinued from Page 30) 

man ignored the dig and quite 

not confess that it was Sarah’s 

t he said was, ‘‘You will do it, 
9 

. Yes, I’ll do it,’”’ said Junior in 


e. ; 

s himself gave an order to a firm 
rs to alter the rooms on the 
r for Sarah. It was incredible 
y could do and what human 
ould devise to take the place of 
; At all events, before six 
Wednesday morning the bride’s 
was ready for her to the last 
erly unnecessary silver on the 


) that same morning a dozen 
> in what had once been the 
m of the Jones residence, now 
| into a fairy bower. Along the 
room were box and bay trees in 
y the dark green of their leaves 
ter and fresher green of massed 
1 a rainbow tide of sweet peas 
‘me-nots and geraniums and 
hat broke into a foam of white 
ble and fragrant epithalamium! 
James J. Jones Junior came 
his own apartments on the 
On his lips was the little smile 
Corps knew so well. His eyes 
d by a clean white bandage. 
ais uniform and his medals and 
yefitted the occasion—the most 
fall his adventures. — 
Reilly, late of the Twenty- 
jsion, A. E. F., also in uniform, 
lfolded major by the arm. Ex- 
silly wore two medals and one 


» had invited a dozen relatives 
ages but of uniformly unpre- 
uppearance. None missed the 


, of the flowers, as usual at all 
earried overpowering sugges- 
meral, A murmur of pity rose 
ide’s guests when they beheld 
n all the splendor of his young 
imd all the tragedy of his poor 
yes. And he was smiling! 

not know, James,’ murmured 
+, William T. Newbold, almost 


2ven years before, in his par- 
,ad joined in the bonds of holy 
James J.» Jones and Alida 
‘three years later he had chris- 
, Junior. 
ting,” said Junior pleasantly. 
cousin on the mother’s side, 
gton, remarked to a second 
mepather’s side, from Holyoke, 
ne!” agreed the second cousin 
ke in’ a stage whisper. Then 
tthe bride, and nodded twice. 
* was in brown from head to 
as tall for a woman, but not so 
‘New England spinster is sup- 
‘on the stage—or is in real life. 
with a heavy awkwardness that 
ilen arches. According to Bob’s 
ito himself, she had not asingle 
name. 
a high-necked woolen dress of a 
own that resembled iron rust, 
es, flat heeled and not diminu- 
‘ab silk gloves. 
ewbold, turning to greet the 
he genial smile which had won 
regular yearly raise in salary 
latter half of his professional 
‘to smile and forgot to greet. 
‘ept his plump and kindly face 
‘ssibly registering horror. The 
as not visible. She wore a 
or hat. From the periphery 
im a heavy brown veil, half 
ng straight down. 
al ? srunted Doctor Newbold. 
aed toward Mr. James J. Jones 
the expression of which was 
mered pacifist. 
ed approached the clergy- 


wear it. Don’t forget the 
h,” he whispered tensely. 

bold had not only a very 
tation but the rare gift of be- 
g. In three seconds he 
any things that he stopped 
minedly. . 

not be a pessimist. But he 
|, and he did not like a bride 
aled face; nor the nervous 
Ar. Jones. 


s know?” he asked uncer- 
ad . beside him, because he heard a woman 
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“Tt is at his request,’ said Jones Senior 
with a frown. 

Doctor Newbold perceived that Mr. 
Jones unfortunately was telling the truth, 
and shook his head. 

Mr. Jones, who was giving the bride 
away, took his proper place. Bob the 
butler led the blindfolded groom to the 
exact spot where he was supposed to stand 
during the ceremony. 

Junior, by looking down through the slit 
between the lower edge of the bandage and 
his face, saw the broad toes of the bride’s 
brown shoes. What kind of life did they 
presage? 

Then he heard Doctor Newbold say, “‘If 
any man can show just cause why they 
may not lawfully be joined together, let 
him now speak, or else hereafter forever 
hold his peace.” 

Junior opened his mouth—and closed it 
dete And the little smile went from his 

ips. 

Doctor Newbold waited as long as he 
deemed necessary. No one spoke. 

Then Junior heard the voice of his pastor, 
who had known him all his life, ask sternly: 
“James, wilt thou have this woman to be 
thy wedded wife, to live together after God’s 
ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor, and 
keep her in sickness and in health; and, for- 
saking all others, keep thee only unto her, 
so long as ye both shall live?”’ 

For the first time the stupendous folly 
of his act, the criminal aspect of his im- 
becile gamble, struck Junior with full force. 

The minister was waiting for the answer. 

He had given his word. 

“Twill!” answered James J. Jones Junior, 
in a firm voice. He squared his shoulders, 
and the little smile came back to his lips. 

Heheard Doctor Newboldaskthewoman, 
Sarah, whether she would obey him and 
serve him, love him and keep him in sick- 
ness and in health, and, forsaking all others, 
keep her only unto him so long as they two 
should live. He heard Sarah Henderson’s 
voice for the first time, and it sent an 
electric thrill—of dismay—through him: 

“T will!” 

Then Doctor Newbold asked them to 
hold hands, and he heard the good doctor 
remonstrate with the bride. It was some- 
thing about gloves. But the hand she gave 
him was gloved. 

Junior had bet and lost! But his voice 
was steady as he repeated after Doctor 
Newbold, “‘I, James, take thee, Sarah, to be 
my wedded wife, to have and to hold from 
this day forward,”’ and so on. 

Then he heard her, Sarah, take him, 
James, to be her wedded husband. 

Bob, best man and butler, gave the 
bandaged major the ring, and the major 
gave it to the woman, Sarah. 

“No, not with the glove on,’’ he heard 
Doctor Newbold say. 

Then Junior got the ring back from the 
clergyman, and he repeated after his good 
friend: 

“With this ring I thee wed, and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

He felt the touch of her hand for a frac- 
tion of asecond. He could not tell whether 
it was large or small, smooth or rough; only 
that it was ice cold. 

Then Junior felt his own hand taken by 
people he could not see, and did not wish 
to know. He gathered that they were con- 
gratulating him. 

Doubtless they were congratulating the 
bride also, for he heard her say catarrhally, 
“‘T’m sure I’m much obliged to yeh!” 

He turned and took a step—away from 
the voice. It was a step a blind man would 
take—timid, indecisive. He felt a hand 
grasp his left arm just above the elbow. 

“That you, Bob?” he whispered. 

“No! It is not!’ said the voice that he 
was running away from. 

“Bob!” called Junior. 

“Right here, major,’ answered Bob. 
“Excuse me, ma’am.”’ 

He led his master into the dining room, 
where the wedding breakfast awaited the 
guests. It was the most uncomfortable 
meal of Junior’s life. He knew that she 
sat beside him, because once when he told 
Bob in a low voice “Bob, butter my 
bread!”’ the voice he already hated volun- 
teered, “It is buttered!” 

There were toasts from Doctor Newbold 
and one or two others. Then the guests, 
whom Junior did not hate individually, 
because he had not seen them, but hated 
collectively because they were there for 
that purpose, began to talk of going away. 
He rose, and discovered that his wife stood 
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from Connecticut say, ‘‘Sarah, you’d bet- 
ter look after that cold of yours!”’ 

“T haven’t any cold!’”’ snapped Sarah. 
Perhaps it was hay fever. 

A little later he heard her again. 

“Well, that’s the last of them!’’ 

““A perfectly wonderful wedding, Bob,’ 
said Junior. “‘I’d like to sit down.” 

“Yes, major,’’ said Bob in a noncommit- 
tal voice, and led the famous American ace 
to an armchair, 

He missed the movie men. What 
wouldn’t they have slipped him for a 
look-in! 

Junior was thinking. They were not 
pleasant thoughts. He felt a hand on his 
oe and heard his father say timidly, 

on?”’ 

Fearing a speech Junior said quietly, 
“Not now, dad. Please!” 

“Very well, my boy. But don’t you 
think you might take off 2 

“No, I don’t,” said Junior, so quickly 
and decisively that his father said, ‘‘ Very 
well, boy. Are you going, Sarah?” 

“Yes, I am!” she answered. 

Accustomed to commanding clerks she 
was not the kind that allowed anyone to 
thwart her. 

“Bob!”’ called the major. 

“Right here, major!’’ 

The faithful Bob had not stirred from his 
side. Junior was glad. 

“Take me upstairs to my room.”’ 

“Right-o!”’ 

The bride hastened ahead, an ungainly 
figure in her brown business suit. She 
entered the room which a firm of decorators 
had turned from a banker’s only son’s den 
into a bride’s boudoir. They had done won- 
ders, considering they had only two working 
days to do it in. But Mr. Jones had kept 
on urging them, check book in hand. 

The suggestions of a’ bridal chamber 
were rather obvious. The bureau was over- 
full of those toilet articles that no one buys 
excepting to give as wedding presents. 
They had Sarah Henderson’s monogram. 
There were twin beds. 

Mrs. James J. Jones Junior looked about 
her. Her glance rested finally on one of the 
twin beds. With a sudden motion she took 
off her hat and the veil with it, and flung 
them peevishly on the farther bed. Then 
she threw herself face downward on the 
other. 

Junior went to the third floor, which he 
had fixed up with a view to permanent 
occupation. This included new spring 
locks on all the doors. He walked in and 
took off the bandage and blinked at the 
light. He closed his eyes, opened them, 
and closed them again. 

“Give me my goggles, Bob.” He put 
them on. “I’m all hunky now.” 

“Very well, major,’”’ said Bob, and hesi- 
tated. 

Then the best man left, to be once more 
butler for Banker Jones. 

Presently Junior grew accustomed to the 
light and took off the goggles. 

He rose, went to the window and looked 
down on the landscape. It consisted of the 
back yards of a New York side street of the 
better class, seen from the third story. 
Then he looked up. The sky was very blue. 
The time was late May. He was twenty- 
four years old. 

He went back to his armchair and sat 
down. He frowned at the ceiling, a strain- 
ing look in his eyes, as though he were 
trying to read fine print. Then he leaned 
back in his chair, ceased to frown and 
closed his eyes. 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet. His fists 
were clenched. 

“‘Damnation!”’ he cried. 

Late May! Twenty-four years! 


Pee 


AMES J. JONES JUNIOR was too 

picturesquely known for the wedding 
not to contain front-page potentialities. 
But all the reporters who called at the 
Jones residence were told that the famous 
young ace and his bride were not at home. 
Mr. James J. Jones, father of the groom 
and president of a bank which really does 
not serve afternoon tea to its elderly fe- 
male customers but nevertheless gets the 
cream of the trade, received the reporters 
and in a cold and practiced voice po- 
litely begged to be excused from discuss- 
ing his son’s plans. The wedding had 
been a quiet affair, only members of the 
two families being present. The young 
people had known each other from earliest 
childhood. He trusted in the reporters’ 
honor not to fictionize the announcement 
of the wedding too lengthily. 
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After the honorable reporters left he 
telephoned to the men higher up. It was 
not to ask them to suppress news but to re- 
quest that no melodramatization be printed 
of the young couple’s idyl, too delicate for 
the front page. Just the plain announce- 
ment in the social notes. 

Since the ceremony was pulled off in the 
banker’s own home and the bride was not 
poor, none of the papers played it up un- 
fairly. 

When Junior went down to breakfast the 
next morning it was on his mind that he 
would lunch with Bill Beebe at the Coffee 
House. They had been school chums at 
Westminster and they had kept up their 
altogether brotherly intimacy. It was 
Beebe’s tragedy that he had not been ac- 
cepted for the air service on account of 
weight, but since they had returned from 
France Junior had been taking his pal out 
for flights. On the rare and radiant occa- 
sions when W. Beebe permitted himself to 
think seriously he always managed to sug- 
gest some way out of a scrape. No jailer 
and no combination of circumstances had 
ever been able to keep Bill locked in. 
Junior would talk it over with him. 

But the moment that Junior entered the 
dining room and saw the letters and tele- 
grams beside his plate he knew it was out 
of the question. 

His father was reading the papers. 

“Good morning, dad,’ said Junior 
gravely. 

“Good morning, son. They did very 
well, all of them. I rather feared 
Mr. Jones ceased to talk in order to con- 
tinue to read. 

“T don’t see why you should have 
feared,”’ said Junior calmly. 

He sat down and began to open and read 
the letters and telegrams. Every one of 
them contained a message of congratula- 
tions. 

It was perfectly evident that he would 
have to remain in hiding during the time 
that he was supposed to be on his honey- 
moon. If he were seen in the streets of New 
York he undoubtedly would have to ex- 
plain. What words of his could give the 
slightest semblance of reason to his own 
outrage against elementary common sense? 

The fearless ace would have to wander 
aimlessly from room to room and floor to 
floor—excepting the second. He could not 
fly or motor or dine out or ask his best 
friend to ealland talk. And all because 

“Good morning!” 

The voice had the catarrhal quality of 
the stage Yankee as well as a hostile cock- 
sureness that irritated him unspeakably. 

He stood up politely and in a noncom- 
mittal voice said “‘Good morning.” 

Mr. Jones said cheerfully, ‘ “Good morn- 
ing, Sarah, dear.” 

Bob the butler stood behind her chair, 
and Junior noticed that she was quite as 
tall as Bob, who was barely an inch shorter 
than Junior. She wore a dark-green dress, 
white silk gloves, not too tight, and the 
brown-straw sailor hat and heavy veil that 
she had worn at the wedding. 

““Aren’t you going to ——”’ began Mr. 
Jones. 

<OhwL can eat just as well with it as 
without it,’”’ answered his daughter-in-law. 

Junior would not have believed it pos- 
sible for any human voice to be as exas- 
perating as his wife’s. He did not look 
again but ate on in silence, full of a dull 
anger—at himself, at his father, at her, at 
the world. 

Being fair he finally confined his anger 
to himself. His one desire now was to fin- 
ish and go back to his room as quickly as 
possible, as though they had been married 
twenty years instead of twenty hours. 

The silence evidently got on the nerves 
of Mr. Jones Senior, for he asked in a voice 
that he tried to make affectionately pa- 
ternal, “Well, Sarah, have you any plans 
for this fine day?” 

“Do Ihave to have plans?”’ she asked dis- 
agreeably. 

“Oh, no! No, my dear,’ Mr. Jones 
hastily assured her, pathetically anxious 
to please. “Oh, no. But I thought that 
it was such a fine day you might wish to 
go out.” 


”” she asked. 

” stammered old Jones. 
“Junior, don’t you think a motor ride 
to—er —— 

“No, I don’t,” said Junior calmly and 
coldly. ‘‘I have here twenty-eight letters 
and telegrams of congratulations, and the 
senders all assume I—er—we are out of 
town. Would you like to see the—ah— 
congratulations?”’ 
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He bowed politely in the direction of the 
veiled figure. 

“They are not my friends,” she drawled. 

“That, I am sure, is a very great mis- 
fortune for them,” said Junior, so politely 
that even his doting father flushed. 

The veiled woman’s gloved right hand 
clenched about the coffee spoon and then 
relaxed. 

“Tt is quite enough that they are yours,” 
she said. 

It was the first time that Junior knew a 
sneer to be successfully and completely 
negotiated through the nasal passages. 

“Now, children,” said Mr. Jones with an 
air of stern decision, ‘this is not going to 
keep on. You are married now and you 
ought to try to be happy and—and—er— 
peaceful. You can’t live this way. That’s 
impossible. Junior, I want you to Ad 

“Suppose,’’ interrupted Mrs. Jones 
rudely, ‘‘that you let your son speak for 
himself.’’ The veiled head nodded toward 
Junior not overpacifically. 

“‘T have nothing to say,” 
indifferently. 

“Nothing to say?”’ she mimicked. 

“Tf you will excuse me I shall retire to 
my room to express my grateful apprecia- 
tion in writing to those friends who have 
so intelligently congratulated me on my 
happy marriage.” 

He rose. 

Mr. Jones frowned and opened his 
mouth, but before he could emit sounds 
Mrs. Jones said peremptorily to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ Wait a minute!”’ 

“Yes?” Junior politely waited. 

“Nobody held a revolver to your head.” 

““That,’’ Junior assured her courteously, 
“‘is the one regret of my life.’”’ His little 
smile had come back. 

“Do you want me to—to—do you wish 
me to take off this veil and live with you as 
your wife or don’t you? No beating about 
the bush! Yes or no?” 

“T would not dream of putting you to 
all that bother,” said Junior. 

““Can’t you say yes or no?” 


said Junior 


“Oh, yes,’ smiled Junior. “I can say 
yes or no.” 
“Then say one or the other,’’ she com- 


manded irritably. 

“‘T do not wish to see your face.” 

“Very well,” she told him, and turned to 
Papa Jones. “‘ Hereafter I shall come down 
only to dinner, Uncle James. I am used to 
breakfasting at 7:30. I am always at the 
office by eight. This is my first and last 
family breakfast here.” 

Junior, who really was angry now, said 
to her in affectionate tones, “If you have 
no further commands, my dear t 

She turned towards him sharply and 
half rose from her chair, her hands clench- 
ing and unclenching convulsively. 

Then she visibly regained control of her- 
self and said, “‘ Very well, my hero!” 

Junior bowed to her gravely and walked 
with much dignity out of the room. As he 
reached the door he heard his distressed 
father expostulating mildly. 

“Sarah, dear girl! Please! 
think you had better 

“‘Listen!’’ Junior heard her say per- 
emptorily. “He isn’t your husband. He’s 
mine. If he were really the man you al- 
ways told me he was 

Junior did not hear what else his wife 
said, and she did not hear what her husband 
said. 

It was just as well that she did not, for 
what the chivalrous only son of James J 
Jones said was, ‘Damn her hide!” 

But he instantly realized that no gentle- 
man should speak that way of a woman 
who has been his wife less than twenty-four 
hours. He apologized for it by muttering 
under his breath as he went up the stairs, 
“She certainly got my goat!” 


Don’t you 


Iv 


RS. JAMES J. JONES JUNIOR kept 

her word, and Junior lunched alone. He 
did not regret her absence so much as he 
resented his own presence in his father’s 
dining room at that time of day. Luncheon 
is a meal that no male New Yorker under 
seventy-three is supposed to have at home. 
Since his return from France Junior had 
been accustomed to devote two hours at 
midday to the perpetuation of old friend- 
ships rather than to the routine of feeding. 
He would telephone to a few intimates and 
secure a quartet for a corner table at the 
club. They did not regard him as a news- 
paper hero to be worshiped but as an old 
pal who had been lucky. They were proud 
of him but he saw that they tried not to let 
him see it. An ideal arrangement! And 


they irankly envied him his opr 
and not his medals. 


Mr. Jones Senior, but, as his 
W. Bradley Willard, alias J 
of remarking, a Christian ge 
himself to keep all strangers f 
noying the old man. The trouble 
was a family duty. 
He could not understand 
obsession. Of course all busine 
more or less erratic. A lifetime 
banking was to blame for th 
What sort of woman was a wor 
good business head? The late F 
was doubtless a remarkable — 
without disrespect of her ashes h 
would not wish to marry a gs 
Green. 
At the same time he freely a 
he had made an unmitigated as 


that he never would was that 
The really pressing problem ¢ 
how to pass away the time he 
to spend honeymooning. Af 
must contrive to keep her fro 
him by living in the same he 
sumed that she must sooner or 
to Timallenville, Connecticut 
her job as the whole Henders 
facturing Company. 
After luncheon he went ups 
roof to walk a few hundred ti 
the edge of the landing platforn 
it were the deck of a steamer 
that the Whitneys’ chimney ma 
shade for a comfortable chair ti 
advantage. There on cool i 
read works of fiction; and 
days, books on banking. ‘a 
He went downstairs, sent Bok 
steamer chair and telephoned to 
shop that kept his father in liter: 
had found something to do. 
That night at dinner he 
father’s questions cheerfully. 
Sarah did not feel called upon t 
She wore the brown dress in 


gloves and the veil. it 
for her to eat. Soup, oysters, pee 
things were obviously out of th 
and she barely tasted the gra 
that she could handle with af 
shelter of the thick brown 
times he was tempted to sug 
discard the veil, but he ch 
pulse and even muttered to 
noti nulla cupido!”’ 

Mr. Jones Senior, having 
over his vocal apparatus, sp 
“Look here, Sarah, you sho 
ought to—do you think —— 

‘“What are you trying to sa 
impatiently in her regular vo 

Mr. Jones, naturally pee 
mildly, ‘I’m trying to say 
to be done with such foolish 

“Which foolishness?” 

Junior knew from her tone t 


can’t be done. I don’ t propos 
starve yourself ‘ 
“And I haven’t the remote 
of starving myself.’”’ 4 
“Well, then 1 1a 
“Applying ordinary sense 


” 


drum on his thigh with his fin 
have already eaten all that 
I did it by the relatively si 
of dining in my room. It 
bother for the servants, but 
enough work to keep half 
anyhow. Of course, it is youl 
“You are sole mistress 
old Jones gallantly. 
“You say that, but I kno 
to take your words literall 
ungraciously. “TI shall not inte 
the routine of this househo ie 4 
from a sense of duty.” 
“We are very glad to have y 
Father Jones assured her. 
“My husband does not § 
your happiness,” she said. 
Junior hesitated, then, s 
as if he were picking his w 
“T do not think it is nec 
be a hypocrite. I am yo 
that does not oblige me to be 
you here. Suppose we no’ 
nice friendly silence?” _ 
(Continued on Pas ze 


Send for this book 


You will be interested in the 
many roofing ideas and econo- 
mies explained in this booklet. A 
post-card asking for ““Re-roofing 
for the last time” will bring 
your copy. Address below. 


4 you thinking of re-roof- 
ing? Here’s a way that will 
reduce considerably the 
m your bank account. Lay 
Manville Asbestos Shingles 
er the old roof. 


.clear case of where saving 
on the job actually results in a 
ficient roof. 


The five-way saving 

0 need to tear off the old roof. The 
er saves labor and time, which 
of course, that you save money. 
‘t thing, while the work is going 
are never in danger of roof leak- 
+ to sudden rainstorms. 


'0 dirt and clutter to clear away. 
ken shrubbery or littered lawns or 
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-¥i ght over the old 


shingles 


and save money five ways 


mussed-up property. It’sa clean, quick 
job from start to finish. 


3. No future repair work. Once on the 
old roof you need never worry about 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Over 
a decade ago Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles were laid over the worn-out 
roof of the Garden City Hotel (Long 
Island). In all that time not a single 
repair has been necessary. In fact the 
roof is in better shape now than when 
it was first laid because Asbestos Shingles 
toughen with age. 


4. No fire hazard in the new roof. You 
know what a fire-resisting agent asbestos 
is. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are 
given the highest rating by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. This means 


that you get base rates of insurance. 


5. Saves coal. The upstairs rooms 
are warmer in winter. ‘The double 
roofdeck, old shingles under the 
new, takes care of that. Dry wood 
is a wonderful insulator. Outside 
temperatures are kept outside. 
You'll notice the difference next winter. 


And a beautiful housetop, too 


Asbestos Shingles are noted among 
architects for their beauty—soft shades 
of gray, brown or red—rough, artistic 
edges, or sharp smooth ones if you wish. 
And they come in two shapes so that 
they can be laid in either of two ways— 
hexagonal or straight shingle method — 
whichever you prefer. 


See your local dealer today, or if 
your mind is not quite made up send a 
post-card for the booklet pictured above. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Junior’s voice was calm, even, almost 
gentle. Mr. Jones looked at his son in as- 
tonishment that presently turned to un- 
easiness. The veiled woman nodded. 

For the first time in his married life 
Junior found something to admire in his 
own wife. 

Later, when Junior asked Bob the butler 
for the evening papers, he was informed 
that Mrs. Jones had taken all of them to 
her room. 

“Get an extra set hereafter—morning 
and evening—for me, Bob.” 

“‘Very well, major.” ~ 


V 


HE next morning after breakfast Junior 

went up to the roof to read the news- 
papers. He had not finished the first page 
of The Times when he saw Bob’s face rising 
out of the scuttle hole. There was a look 
of dismay on it as he said, “Telephone, 
major.” 

Junior rose hastily and asked, ‘‘Who is 
sais 

““Y our father, sir.”’ 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, seeing the 
expression of Bob’s face. 

“‘He didn’t say, sir.” 

Junior hastened downstairs. 

His father wished to know if Junior 
wanted him to turn in the old Putz roadster 
in part payment for the new Spear touring 
ear or whether Junior wished to keep the 
old car. 

“Sure, turn it in,’ Junior answered, 
much relieved. ‘Is that all youwant? . 
Perhaps you’d better wait then until I can 
try it. Very well, dad.” 

Junior hung up the receiver and saw Bob, 
who was standing by. He asked, “Bob, 
what made you look so scared when you 
came up to tell me my father wished to 
speak to me?” : 

“*[—J—I wasn’t scared, major.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“Why—er—it wasn’t anything, major.’’ 

“Look here, Bob; you’re trying to lie to 
me.” 

“No, I’m not, major.” 

“Was it anything you heard?” 

Nowsirg 

“Was it anything you saw?” 

Bob, who had answered the other ques- 
tions promptly, now hesitated. 

““Come across,’ said Junior sternly. 
‘““What was it?” 

“Why—er—I—er—I saw Her door 
was open and I couldn’t help seeing 4s 
He stopped. 

*“What did you see?”’ snapped Junior. 

““She—she didn’t have her veil on.” 

“Well? Well?” 

“That was all, sir.” 

“You saw her face?” 

Bob fidgeted uncomfortably before he 
answered, ‘‘I—I didn’t really see it.” 

“You did!” contradicted Junior. 

“T didn’t take a good look at it, sir,”’ pro- 
tested Bob. 

“‘Tunderstand,”’ said Juniorslowly. ““You 
saw it and it scared you. Bad as that, eh?” 

“Major, I didn’t take a good squint at 
it. Honest to goodness, I didn’t. All I could 
see was that she wore specs and—and— 
that’s all, sir.” 

“Bob, do you think I’m your friend?” 

“T sure do.” 

“‘T am going to ask you something.” 

“Please don’t, major.” 

“As friend to friend,” 
slowly, “‘tell me this: 

“Tf she were your wife would you ask her 
to take off the veil or would you let her wear 
it all the time?” 

Bob squirmed and fidgeted, then in des- 
peration he said, ‘‘ Well, sir, as long as she 
wanted to I’d let her keep it on, sir.’’ 

“Thank you, Bob. So will I.” 

It was no more than he had expected; 
nevertheless it made it difficult for:-him to 
read his novel. He had heard of homely 
girls who won the love of their husbands 
after marriage by their, sweetness of dis- 
position, nobility of character or charm 
of personality. But a homely girl who was 
not amiable he had never heard of or regd 
about. What lovable trait could sh 
possibly have? Well, courage was an ad- 
mirable thing, and he felt that Sarah was 
fearless. 

Measuring by Bob’s agitation, she must 
be almost repulsive. To be sure, Bob was 
an inveterate chicken fancier. .On the other 
hand, to ah-elderly business ‘man, brains 
in a woman do not constitute a fatal defect. 
Experienced youth, however, knows the 
price that the average woman has ‘to ‘pay 
for themes: 2nciese% 


Junior spoke 
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He went back to the roof. The shadows 
were intensely blue except where a gray- 
painted brick wall caught the reflection 
from a red-painted tin roof farther down. 
It was the kind of day that makes staying 
at home a crime against one’s health and 
a sin against one’s Creator—the sin of in- 
gratitude. That particular quality of air 
was made for man to speed through. It 
occurred to Junior that he might disguise 
his face with a cap and goggles and Bob’s 
service coat. A little run by himself in- 


cognito to Mt. Kisco in his racer would be > 


all the medicine a married man needed to 
make him feel cheerful. 

“Oh, that is what you do, is it?” 

He stopped reading in order to look in 
the direction of the guilty nose. He was 
in time to see his veiled wife step out of the 
scuttle opening to the roof. He could not 
help observing that she wore brown hose, 
not of silk, and badly wri As for 
what the stockings covered, they were not 
thin, but the lines were not beautiful. 
Some people might have called them serv- 
iceable. It was plain that she was going 
to lose no opportunity to be consistent 
throughout. 

He rose as she approached him. 

“Good morning. Were you looking for 
me?”’ he asked politely. 

“T saw the scuttle was open and won- 
dered ——”’ 

“You might have fallen,” he interjected. 

‘And broken my neck, eh? I’m sorry, 
but I’m sure-footed.” 

He looked at them. Broad toed; tan. 

“You must have been the most popular 
member of your class at college,’”’ he said 
with an amazingly polite air of conviction. 

“T do not think that that is an especially 
amusing remark. As a matter of fact, I 
was not popular at all. I gave ten thousand 
dollars to found two scholarships, one in 
architecture and the other in commerce.”’ 

“And it annoyed your classmates?” 

“Tt made the New York fashion plates 
dislike me and the Western farm hands 
foam at the mouth. It was my own money 
and I gave it the way I wanted to give it. 
But what I came to tell you is that I am 
having the house cleaned throughout.” 

“You mean?” 

“T mean it needed it badly. I am chang- 
ing the furniture about with some notion 
of the eternal fitness of things. There must 
be pieces in your room 

“Not one,” he said hastily. ‘Don’t 
touch them—er—please,” he finished, re- 
membering to be polite. 

“That’s all nonsense. There’s a chair in 
there that belongs to the set in Uncle 
James’ room, and a table that came from 
the library 

“‘T’ll be obliged if you’ll tell the servants 
to keep their hands off my junk,” he said, 
still politely. 

“The place for junk is a yard, not a bed- 
room. There is no need of a panic. All I 
want to do is to give the house what it 
needs; and that is, a thorough cleaning. 
The need is not confined to any one room.” 

“But there are things that I’d rather not 
have disturbed,’ he remonstrated with 
touching mildness. 

“Oh, I would not dream of interfering 
with your methods of filing documents for 
reference. But dirt is dirt and soap is soap, 
and the vacuum cleaner makes the routine 
operation relatively free from pain.” 

She turned on her low flat heel and started 
for the scuttle. He saw her step into the 
opening awkwardly and thought from the 
way she went about it that she might make 
a misstep and fall. In fact he felt certain 
she would. 

Nevertheless he jumped to his feet and 
conscientiously cried, ‘‘Be careful! That 
ladder was not made for your sex.”’ 

Before his Doctor Jekyll had time to 
congratulate himself on his triumph oe 
his Mr. Hydeshe retorted begrudgingly: ‘ 
wondered whether you’d be donate 
enough to warn me or Oh!”’ She 
slipped. He leaped toward her, but she re- 
covered herself and gasped—nasal to the 
last, ‘I’m all right!” 

“I’m sorry,” he told her, referring to her 
fright. ’ 

“T know you are,” she said with a 
catarrhal vindictiveness that exasperated 
him. Sympathy dislikes wasting itself. 

He went back to his steamer chair and 
determinedly forced himself to read the 
headlines without heat or haste. He then 
perused the sporting pages of each news- 
paper, including verses by a poetical golf 
expert. 

‘It was too early to think of lunching when 


rewmect he had finished the last of the newspapers, 


_ he went to the roof. 


oa he answéred polite 


Augus 


and he decided to resume his ¢ 
fiction. He went down to his room 
one of the books he had received f 
dealer. 

Two maids and a man—stran 
him—were at work under the na 
tion of his wife. She was in he 
going-away dress and her brown y 
union laborers were wiping and 
and vacuum-cleaning away for 
world as if they were conscientiou 
what they were paidfor. Junior 
to himself that if so much as a grain 
escaped his wife’s eye it deserve d th 
prize for successful camouflage. 

She turned her veiled head tow 
He somehow knew that she wa 
He felt himself forced not only te 
but to apologize. 

“‘T came for a book,” the famous, 
meekly. 

“Haven’t dusted them yet,” sg] 
“Lift it up, Mary. It’s the dust yc 
see that does the damage.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary, so 
that Junior nearly collapsed. 

“Atkinson, that vacuum 
not designed to bore holes wit 
moving. That way you will loo! 
and earn your wages. And that o 
a pleasure to you after all these 

Junior moved closer in ordej 
Atkinson for his impertinence, butt 
said ‘Yes, miss,’”’ and smiled, 
manipulated the vacuum cleaner 
suggested! 

“This is the way, isn’t it?” He 
anxious to obey. 

“‘Yes,’’ she rasped nasally. 
acting as if you got paid by the 
ward your right!” . 

The vacuumist came towar 
determinedly that to avoid bei 
Junior left the room without t 
decided to go into the library 
below and get one of the maga 
all, what he wanted was to kill 
otherwise might be spent in 
marriage. 


ul 


with an elaborate carefulness. 

“What in the world are 
Agnes?” 

‘““Harnin’ me wages for.a cha 
plied, so glacially that he kney 
quoting. 

« Get up and go away, Agnes. 


a 
“Tt’s all got to be cleaned. 
and Oh, there they gol 
door, Mister Junior. Oh! 
breeze from the street had nea 
the magazines from the big ta 
Junior closed the door, with 
the outside. Bob the butler, fo 
Ethiopian with another vacuum 
walked up the stairs. 
‘Where the devil are you g¢ 
“‘Over the top to the second-li 
Just finished downstairs.” 
“Finished what?” 
“Finished upsetting the first floc 
““Who told you to do it?” 
Bob, valiant ex-soldier, looked 
fore he whispered lopsidedly, “SI 
“Why didn’t you strike?” 2 
“Strike who? The coon? 
fault.” 

“No; quit!” : 
“T ain’t that kind. And, 
won’t quit until I’ve done w 
so she can see it wasn’t bec 

afraid of work.” 
“Ts that what she said?” 
“Not exactly,” said Bob; 
knew it was exactly that. 
‘See here, Bob,” he began. 
“Will you please get off th 
jor? It’s got togo to the cleanel 
Junior decided to go ba 
and read the help-wanted a 
strange maids were now at W 
third-floor hall. He passed by t 
frown and climbed to the nex 


The few minutes he had 
from it had been enough for a m 
formation. The veiled figu 
former vacuumist had strung - 
were hanging up rugs. The ‘ 
where he could sit comfortabl; 
after the man Atkinson began 
dusty ones. 

“Do you want anythiaea in [ 
she asked. 

“Td like to ask if my 


(Continued on Pages 
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ontinued from Page 36) 
t think Clara is quite done. Your 
‘ht to have finished the first floor 


s,’ said Junior grimly. 
better go to the drawing-room, 


os the cellar would be better.” 
Beving coal put in. You save 
ve cents a ton if you ——” 

s,” said Junior, and left her. 
chill discomfort of the drawing- 
aes J. Jones Junior regretfully 
himself that he had promised his 
pend his honeymoon with his wife 
and thesame roof. But the best 
{ be to go on an excursion and— 
ing. The thought so cheered him 
he heard steps outside in the hall 
the door, saw Bob, and asked him 
machine gunners were. 

_ Jones’ room, sir.”’ 

y escapes her!”’ reflected Junior, 
cally bearing up with the in- 
his father’s territory. He went 
ie least uncomfortable chair and 
unread part of the newspaper 
neon time. After lunch he sent 
‘t a much-advertised book, and 
ring that part of the afternoon 
1 not spend sleeping. 

after six when Bob the butler 
ip to tell him that the enemy had 
, and Junior was able to change 
almost in time for dinner. 

er and Sarah were there before 


well, the place certainly looks 
said Mr. Jones Senior, with such 
agerness to please that Junior 
him in surprise. He was only 
in-law. 

ded the change,” she replied, 
ly especial gratitude. ‘‘As soon 
for human beings to live in I’m 
tmallenville. I’m needed there.”’ 
var child, you can’t go during 
ie began Mr. Jones. He paused 


ll it by name,” she said. “My 
i!” And she laughed bitterly. 

_ there must be someone 
” Mr. Jones was doing his best. 
ther filled the office with men. 
jhem have grown up with the 
+ offered to pension them off, but 
/upon being useful. Useful? If 
way I'd ” She paused. 

‘ou telephone your instructions?” 
ier Jones. 

’ telephone bills run up to thirty 
ay some days. They are mostly 
you.” 

am one myself.” Mr. Jones 
sprecatingly that Junior frowned. 
10w how my father’s will read. 
‘not for his sentimental obliga- 
uldn’t have those antediluvians 
’ She paused. 

‘did you say you were going to 
Ne?” inquired Junior encour- 


‘ed toward him and he felt that 
ring at him through her brown 
unseen glance was mysteriously 
ible. Then, speaking slowly, 
2 answered him: 

ng to-morrow. I’m going there 
0 do what ought to be done by a 
11, by a strong man, by an able 
‘square man. I am going there 
© unreasonable complaints, to 
i accusations and excuses and 
om male beasts and male crooks 
‘owards. I shall have to decide 
fight the ignorance of fools and 
vf pigs or whether to give them 
yand pass the bill to the public.” 
jas listening in amazement. She 


ig man is needed, for these are 
‘a strong man, for they are dan- 
’s;- an able man, for they are 
‘days; a square man, for these 
if hatred, and only justice can 
| going, and you’’—she rose to 
id pointed her gloved hand at 
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him—‘“‘and you play the hero in your chair 
at home!” 

“My dear’’—and Mr. Jones rose also— 
“my dear Sarah, I beg of you!” 

“Wxcuse me, Uncle James; I have to 
pack up.” 

She left the room quickly. 

Junior noticed that her left shoulder was 
slightly higher than the right, as often hap- 
pens with those who habitually carry loads 
in the right hand; and she walked rather 
stiffly, almost as if she had fallen arches. 
But her speech had made an impression 
on him. 

“You must have exasperated her,” said 
Mr. Jones with an unjust frown at his son. 

“There seem to be many things in life 
that exasperate her,” said Junior, feeling 
his sympathy ooze out of him. 

“My son,” Mr. Jones spoke quietly, 
“what Sarah said Should spur you to—er— 
do something.” 

“What makes you think,” asked Junior 
coldly, “that she wants me to make her 
business my business?”’ 

“Certainly she does.” 

* And what makes you think that I could 
do any better than she? You’ve always told 
me she was the smartest business woman 
you ever met.” 

“Well, you can become one if you 


“Become a business woman?” asked 
Junior. 

“Can’t you at least stop talking like an 
ass?’’ said Mr. Jones exasperatedly. 

“Silence is golden,’ agreed Junior, and 
closed his lips determinedly. 

“Tt’s not the not having something to 
do that’s the trouble. It’s the not having 
something to do regularly,” said the most 
easily recognizable voice in the world. “If 
he only twirled his thumbs at fixed hours 
in the Park it wouldn’t beso bad. But this 
eternal aimlessness! It would drive me 
insane!’’ 

Junior’s eyes were fixed on his father’s 
face and he saw a look of agreement come 
over it. Then he heard his wife say, “‘Let 
me give you some advice: Be an intelligent 
idler. Have fixed hours, I tell you.” 


“‘T thank you,” Junior said most politely. | 
“Don’t mention it. Uncle James, I’ve | 


made up my mind to take that Argentine 


contract. It will require a little more than | 


we figured on, and I might as well increase 
that loan before rates go up. I’m sure 
you'll not ask me for additional collateral. 


It’s only two hundred fifty thousand more.” | 


“It’s very kind of you,” said Father 


Jones, “but it will be no trouble to take | 
care of a few more Liberty Bonds for you.”’ | 


“Our storage capacity for our own assets 
is unsurpassed. Are you yearning for three 
golden balls to put over the front entrance 
to your bank? Remember, we have to give 
longcreditsdownthere. Makeitsixmonths. 
Imay needsome of it right away. Youmight 
make a note of it so there’ll be no need to 
waste time or money telephoning.” 

“‘Penny pincher!’’ cried Father Jones, 
so obviously delighted that Junior rose and 
said, “‘If you two will excuse me I’ll go up- 
stairs.’’ But he saw that they did not hear 
him, being busy discussing the terms of the 
new loan. 

Later he thought of her words. If what 
she said was true, and he really did not 
doubt it, the veiled woman was doing a 
wonderful stunt in Timallenville; one that 
appealed to him—fighting against odds, 
fighting cowardice and prejudices, doing 
what no woman should be called upon to do. 

But he also reflected on what a wonderful 
thing delivery is. Joan of Arc, beautiful 
and possessing a ringing voice, was one 
thing; a woman wearing a brown veil to 
hide an impossible face, and speaking 
through her nose, aroused merely regret. 

If she were not what she was he undoubt- 
edly would have been glad to fight with her. 
And from fighting with her to fighting for 
her would not have been such a long step. 
As it was —— 

The fault lay with Mr. James J. Jones 
Senior. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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$1000 a Laugh 


A producer of musical 
comedies once stated that 
every laugh is worth $1000. 

How much does a grouch 
cost a man or woman who 
has itP 

It costs them everything 
—happiness, contentment, 
friends. 

Do not carry around an 
indigestion grouch. More 
careful selection of food, proper 
mastication and the chewing 
of Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum will go far toward keep- 
ing your digestion in good 
working order, and your laugh 
will spread sunshine and gain 
friends. 
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BEWARE OF THE DOG! 


devour not her kittens; and that she have 
ears, eyes, teeth and nails, and is a good 
mouser.” 

Animals have received their full share of 
attention at the hands of the law from the 
earliest times, cattle being one of the first 
forms of property to be recognized; and 
because they are irrational beings though 
having independent lives, instincts and wills 
of their own, yet at the same time can be 
the subject of ownership, their dual natures 
have been a fertile source of trouble both to 
lawyers and to judges. They are said to 
have no legal rights or obligations, and in 
the absence of special statutes cannot be 
made and will not be recognized by the 
courts as parties to litigation, yet for cen- 
turies they were formally accused, sum- 
moned to the bar, tried for their offenses 
and punished. They can be domesticated 
one minute and—having regained their 
freedom—wild the next. They have been 
held on the one hand to be “dangerous 
weapons” when incited by unscrupulous 
owners against their enemies; but on the 
other as having sufficient independence to 
be able to attack inoffensive people without 
rendering their masters responsible. 

To-day they are at once the subject of 
the tenderest solicitude upon the part of 
the law, and the most cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence. The law regarding them is volumi- 
nous, yet there is no textbook upon the 
subject of animals, not even a handbook on 
dogs and cats, and the only general article 
dealing with the latter of which I am aware 
is one entitled Dogs and the Law, tossed off 
by Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard 
Law School, in one of his lighter moments a 
quarter century ago. Yet Sir Henry Maine 
says somewhere that canine jurisprudence 
under the old Irish law had achieved such 
development that a large part of one of the 
Brehon Law Tracts is devoted to the laws 
relating to dog fights and the injuries sus- 
tained by persons concerned in them either 
as backers, owners or spectators. 

There is no authoritative legal defini- 
tion of “‘dog.’”’ The Supreme Court of In- 
diana [State vs. Giles, 125 Ind. 154] though 
not deciding specifically whether or not 
they are animals, has adjudged them to be 
“brute creatures and domestic fowls.’ 
This is no more surprising and probably no 
less logical than the decision classifying 
trained serpents as implements of a trade or 
profession. The court’s failure in the Giles 
case to decide specifically that dogs were 
animals was perhaps remedied by Judge 
Maston, of Michigan, in the celebrated dog 
ease of Heisrodt vs. Hackett, in which he 
held that dogs are neither persons nor con- 
stables, and that a statute permitting any 
person, and requiring police officers, to kill 
unlicensed dogs, does not justify one dog in 
killing another dog of his own motion. In 
this last case it appeared that a nice little 
dog which had strayed upon the defendant’s 
premises had been attacked by a large, fero- 
cious dog and killed. Thedefendant claimed 
that the little dog had no collar on and un- 
der a local statute could have been killed 
by anybody. 


What a Dog Isn't 


Said the court: “‘It does not clearly ap- 
pear from the record under what particular 
part of this section defendant’s dog was, or 
claimed to be acting, when he committed 
the deadly act. He seems to have consid- 
ered it his duty to kill the plaintiff’s dog. 
Yet it is not clear from the record, and I am 
not satisfied we have any right to presume, 
that he, defendant’s dog, was either de jure 
or de facto a police officer, or constable, and 
if he held neither of these positions at the 
time, then clearly it was not his duty to act 
in so summary and so severe a manner. 
Neither does it appear that defendant’s dog 
ever applied to the township or city treas- 
ury and received therefrom the compensa- 
tion to which such officers are entitled in 
like cases, so that it cannot be said that the 
proper public authorities ever, by paying 
him, ratified the act. We are satisfied he 
does not come under the other clause which 
permits ‘any person’ to kill such animals, 
and shall therefore dismiss that branch of 
the case from further consideration.” 

There seems to be something inherent in 
dog cases that incites every judge who tries 
one to mad waggery or maudlin sentimen- 
tality. There is more gush over dead dogs, 
and more asinine humor from the bench 
over live ones, than is ever wasted on either 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the deceased or the defendant in a murder 
case. Few judges can resist quoting Old 
Dog Tray, Goldsmith’s Elegy on the Death 
of a Mad Dog and Byron’s epitaph to his 
dead St. Bernard, to say nothing of the 
inevitable references to Cerberus, Land- 
seer, and the rollicking joy of following the 
hounds, on the part of legal luminaries who 
never got nearer to a fox hunt than a bar- 
room sporting print. Such literary efforts 
usually begin with a barefaced allegation 
that it is customary to despise the dog as a 
mean, cowardly creature, fit only to be 
kicked about, to have a can tied to its tail, 
or at best suffered to shiver in a corner 
beyond the heat of the fire. The heroic 
expounder of canine merits then boldly de- 
clares that the time at last has come to 
stand up for the poor, downtrodden brute, 
and proceeds to picture him as the friend 
of man from the time of the Pyramids to 
the present day, from the frozen pole to the 
torrid zone. But bad as bathos can be, all 
self-respecting dogs are entitled to resent 
the levity which the mere mention of the 
canine breed seems to arouse in the judicial 
breast. Occasionally, however, one comes 
across an opinion which tends to lighten 
the daily task of reading others. 


The Tin-Can Case 


In Commonwealth vs. Hobbes [68 Pitts- 
burgh Legal Journal 649] the testimony 
showed, according to the opinion of the 
court, “‘that the defendants being pestered 
by the attentions of a shepherd dog, con- 
ceived and executed the notion of tying a 
tin can to its tail in order to create in its 
mind a disposition for an expeditious de- 
parture; that the dog, instead of departing 
in the anticipated manner, lingered in the 
vicinity without exhibiting the usual canine 
symptoms of mental anxiety and anguish; 
that while thus it lingered a bull dog, with 


, audacious disregard of decency, laid violent 


teeth upon it, inflicting personal injury, 
which, alone, and not the can, inspired the 
victim’s owner to institute this prosecu- 
tion; that there was no causal connection 
whatever between the can appended to the 
tail by defendants and the injury inflicted 
by the bull dog, either by inviting the lat- 
ter’s attack or by impeding the victim’s 
defense; that on the contrary, if the ap- 
pendage had operated in the usual manner, 
it would have borne the appendee in rapid 
flight safely beyond the reach of any other 
creature, particularly one as sluggish as a 
bull dog; that there was no complicity by 
the defendants with the bull dog’s perform- 
ance, nor even any anticipation by them of 
that animal’s rude entrance into this canine 
cataclysm.” 

The court held that there was no evi- 
dence that any physical pain was inflicted. 
As to mental pain intentionally inflicted 
Judge Fuller said: ‘“‘This resolves the case 
into the purely psychological inquiry, what 
effect on the mind of the dog was in the 
mind of the defendant when the can was 
annexed, and what effect was actually pro- 
duced? 

“‘So far as concerns the effect on the mind 
of the dog, we concur with the philosopher 
who promulgated the theory that in order 
to determine what a dog thinks one must 
be inside of the dog’s head without being 
the dog; but this consideration is really 
irrelevant, because a dog’s response to the 
annexation of a tin can is a purely thought- 
less performance, involving an amount of 
cerebral action which, to say the least, is in- 
finitesimal, for it is plain that if the dog 
paused to think of the matter at all he 
would ignore the can as a perfectly in- 
nocuous article. . . . 

“The defendants intended to terrify the 
dog, but the dog was not, in fact, terrified, 
nor did it even feel insulted. Terror might 
have developed if the opportunity to do so 
had not been frustrated by the intervention 
of the bull dog. Thus doth law move in a 
mysterious way its wonders to perform. 
The bull dog, an unforeseen factor in the 
affair, has occasioned all the trouble which 
affects the case. It inflicted all the pain 
which was suffered by its canine congener, 
it inspired the present prosecution, with 
the direful consequence of the present opin- 
ion, and, most reprehensible element of all, 
its performance now protects cruel-hearted 
men from receiving their just deserts.” 

It is, of course, to-day well established in 
most jurisdictions that a dog is a domestic 
animal and that its owner has the same 
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right of property in it as in am 
which he can defend in equal f; 
for damage to which he can 
courts. But this is not so every 
the courts were for a long ti 
adopting the view that a dog 
any particular value or that the 
dog run over by a wagon, tro 
train, or otherwise injured carel) 
successfully maintain an action 

The theory was that a dog’; 
look out for itself was such th: 
could take it for granted, and 
ously if the dog was injured it 
been guilty of contributory negli 
by a recent Tennessee case if 
definitely held that a motorman 
on a dog’s celerity to get away 
give warning by slowing down : 
the bell if the dog is setting or 
game from between the rails; 
the face of a famous Pennsyh 
case holding no such duty to ex 
a mule could not be supposed ti 
take warning—asinine law, as it 
opinion reads: ‘‘In earlier books 
that ‘dog law’ was as hard t 
‘dog Latin,’ but that day has | 
dogs havenowa distinct and well- 
status in the eyes of the law.” 

As to proof of the dog’s va 
tinues: “It is attempted to sho 
dog’s descent may not have be 
pure, and it is intimated that hi 
had ‘terrier blood’ in him, bu 
foundation for this inference ; 
that he ‘tarried’ so long in the 
the car was approaching. But 
from the record that it is chara 
the pointer when he sets to bee 
ous to all earthly surrounding 
bluer his blood the more absent 
becomes on such an occasion.” 

The reader will doubtless no! 
going judicial approval of the 
pronunciation of the word “ter! 


The Status of Escaped 


To-day dogs can be the sub; 
ceny, of conversion, and for d 
killed or injured through the { 
tention of others. Any animal 
escaped from its owner can be fc 
recaptured, or replevied from es 
of another, no matter how long 
elapsed since its escape or how; 
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it is a tamed wild animal whic 
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animo revertendi’’—that is to say 
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portance, for so long as a:beast’, 
still claim it as his he is naturall 
any damage it may succeed in ¢ 
the moment when it has regain 
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Should a panther or eleph: 
from a circus the owner could 
property indefinitely, and simil 
be indefinitely liable for all the 
might see fit to perpetrate. In; 
we should probably find its own’ 
with much eloquence that it hi 
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There is a case where a sea | 
captivity near New York City m' 
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(Continued on Page 4 
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yod must make good the loss! 


Sleeping or waking our body tissues 
are Slowly wasting away— 


e familiar food newly found to 
‘e two almost magic properties 


mere act of living we are constantly 
g out our body tissues. Even when 
sleep this process goes on. This loss 
tissue must be made good by the food 


od must supply day after day the life- 
ments which build up our body tissues. 
, our food must supply daily the 
‘which rid our bodies of poisonous 
tter. 

1 account of wrong habits of eating, 
nm and women are failing to get these 
t essentials from their daily food. 
thy there are so many failures and in- 
‘s—why so many continue to live on 
» of lowered vitality. They eat plenti- 
\ their food fails to perform the two 
‘on which health most depends. 


lions have adopted this simple 
addition to their diet 

illions are securing these needed food 
by adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
alar diet. Fleischmann’s Yeast com- 
‘remarkable way 
0 health main- 
\Jalities. 
a4mann’s Yeast 
tes digestion, 
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ease. It richly 
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Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
spread on bread, dissolved 
in water or mmlk, or plain. 


its freshness it helps the intestines in their 
elimination of poisonous waste matter. You get 
it fresh every day. 

A noted professor and doctor of medicine 
says that fresh compressed yeast is more or 
less of a stomach and intestinal antiseptic, that 
it increases the action of the intestines and 
stimulates the production of white corpuscles. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine—it is 
a food assimilated like any other food. Only 
one precaution: if troubled with gas dissolve 
the yeast first in very hot water. This does 
not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 

Eat 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, 
before or between meals. Have it on the table 
at home. Have it delivered at your office and 
eat it at your desk. Ask for it at noontime at 
your lunch place. You will like its fresh dis- 
tinctive flavor and the clean wholesome taste it 
leaves in your mouth. 

Place a standing order with your grocer for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it fresh daily. Keep 
it in a cool dry place until ready to serve. 

Send 4c in stamps for the valu- 
able booklet, ‘‘The New Impor- 
tance of Yeastin Diet.’’ So many 
requests are coming in daily for 
this booklet that it is necessary 
to make this nominal charge to 
cover cost of handling and mail- 
ing. Use coupon at the right, ad- 
dressing THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. LL-29, 701 
Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 
by this simple food 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says 
of fresh, compressed yeast: ‘‘It should be 
much more frequently given in illness in 
which there is intestinal disturbance... .” 
This is especially true in cases where the 
condition requires the constant use of 
laxatives. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food, 
always fresh, and better suited to the 
stomach and intestines than laxatives. It 
is'a food—and cannot form a habit. In 
tested cases normal functions have been 
restored in from 3 days to 5 weeks. 


Eat from 1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast a day. 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are pre- 
scribing Fleischmann’s Yeast for impuri- 
ties of the skin. It has yielded remarkable 
results. In one series of tests forty-one out 
of forty-two such cases were improved or 
cured, in some instances in a remarkably 
short time. 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 


Dept. LL-29, 701 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me ‘‘ The New Importance of Yeast 


in Diet.” 
(Please write plainly) 
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The length of your 
sock makes no 
difference 


ORY Garters have no ready 

shaped pad with a fixed angle. 
Their scientific construction en- 
ables them to conform to any leg— 
lean or fat. And to hold up any 
length sock perfectly. 


Ivory Garters do this because 
they are long-life elastic all the 
way ’round. They can’t slip down. 
You can wear Ivories loose. They 
never give you leg fatigue, and 
never leave a garter mark on your 
shin. But they do give you light, 


airy garter-comfort and_ perfect 


sock support. 


You can’t get the same features 
in any other garters. No metal— 
no pads—extra light and long 
wearing—washable in cold water 
—clean white clasps that are won- 
derfully convenient—no rights or 
lefts. The scientific construction 
of Ivory Garters is patented—it 
can’t be duplicated. Say “I want 
a pair of Ivory Garters” and see 
that you get genuine Ivories. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


SINGLE DOUBLE 


GRIPS GRIps 
35c 50c 
and up and up 
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As an old case puts it: “If one hath kept 
a tame fox which gets loose and grows wild, 
he that hath kept him shall not answer for 
the damage the fox doth after he hath lost 
him and he hath resumed his wild nature.” 
[Mitchil vs. Alestree (1676) 1 Vent. 295.] 

Having thus delicately warned the reader 
of the far-reaching possibilities latent in 
owning a dog or other animal we shall now 
proceed ‘to introduce him to that subtle 
doctrine—that bulwark of defense to dog 
owners—the silver lining, so to speak, of 
the law of animals—the principle of sci- 
enter. For know ye, all who have, hold, 
own, possess, control or harbor any of the 
canine race, that though dogs are now 
property—no longer even base property— 
there is at common law a special and pecul- 
iar legal rule in the case of animals, by 
which exception the owner is not under 
any obligation to find out whether his ani- 
mal is really dangerous or not! If you own 
any other kind of property—no matter 
what—you are bound under the law to 
ascertain whether it be safe or not, and you 
are not only responsible for the dangers 
you know and foresee but for those you 
ought to have known and foreseen. But 
with animals—thanks to good old scienter— 
you are responsible only for the dangers of 
which you actually know, not for those of 
which by care you might have perhaps 
quite easily informed yourself! Thus no 
matter how ugly or terrifying be the bull- 
dog which you buy, or how horrible his 
growl, unless you have positive information 
to the contrary you may legally assume 
that he is as gentle as a sucking dove and 
would not harm the juiciest calf. And— 
this is the best of it for us dog owners!— 
the other fellow has got to prove that we 
knew our dog was a dangerous dog before 
he can make us liable for the damage our 
dog sees fit to do. Surely the common law 
uncommonly loves the dog! 


Scienter, the Dog’s Best Friend 


Suppose Czsar—the pet previously re- 
ferred to—catches sight of the butcher’s 
boy at your back door, is attracted by a 
certain part of his anatomy, selects a spot, 
takes aim, and discharges himself at it with 
an air of confidence and skill begotten of 
what looks like lifelong experience, so that 
said boy flees down street with Cesar 
affixed to and gyrating in the air behind 
him—can the butcher recover damages for 
Cesar’s act? Nay, he cannot. And why? 
Because the common law presumes that 
you never suspected up to that instant that 
Cesar had any such outrageous propensity. 
Of course if the act committed is one 
toward which the general species of the ani- 
mal has a natural propensity, the scienter 
game won’t work, and the law turns right 
around and presumes you to have knowledge 
that it is in the habit of doing that very 
thing. Thus the law takes judicial notice of 
the inclination of tigers to attack human be- 
ings and of cattle to eat growing crops. It 
won’t do you the slightest good, if you own a 
tiger who has mauled somebody, to claim in 
court that you didn’t know he would bite— 
the law will say you did know it--or to 
deny you knew that your cow would chew 
up your neighbor’s corn if she got into his 
field. The cases even go so far as to hold 
that it is common knowledge that it is 
natural for horses to kick one another, for 
a stallion to kick and bite a mare, for an 
elephant to trample a man. 

But on the other hand—and observe 
this carefully, for you may need it in your 
business—they have held that it is not 
natural for a horse standing upon a public 
highway to kick a passer-by or for a bull to 
attack a human being, or—and this is what 
presumably most interests the reader—for 
a dog to attack a man or even another dog. 
No, the law says dogs are naturally gentle, 
loving and obedient. It refuses to give any 
dog a bad name—to start with. It treats 
him with politeness and consideration, and 
presumes that he is innocent-minded. “The 
law takes notice that the dog is not of a 
fierce nature, but rather the contrary,’’ 
they said in Mason vs. Keeling (1710) 1 
Lord Raymond at p. 601. Which, as we 
all know, Lord Coleridge formulated rather 
neatly in “Every dog is entitled to one 
bite,” the phrase being varied in sheep 
countries to “Every dog is entitled to one 
worry.” In a word, once the species of 
your animal is established as gentle the 
doctrine of scienter makes its appearance, 
and your particular animal is presumed to 
be harmless, or, at any rate, that you did 
not know that it wasn’t. 


EVENING POST 


The scienter idea was so popular with the 
bench—most good people, including judges, 
being dog owners—that they overworked 
it a bit in the earlier cases. In one of these 
[Beck vs. Dyson, 4. Camp. 198] back in 
1810 it was clearly proved that Mr. Dyson’s 
dog, which had bitten Mrs. Beck in the 
calf of her leg, was generally savage and 
usually kept tied up. But they nonsuited 
Mr. Beck all the same and threw him out of 
court, on the ground that he had failed to 
prove scienter upon the part of Mr. Dyson. 
Indeed the House of Lords pushed it so far 
in the case of a dog which had worried sheep 
[Fleming vs. Orr, 2 Macq. 14] that an act 
was passed in Scotland doing away with 
the doctrine of scienter in sheep-worrying 
cases entirely. This act afterward became 
the law of Ontario [R.S. O. ec. 214]. 

But now let us twist the thing around 
and assume that, instead of owning the 
biter, or bitor, you are the bitee. How will 
you establish i in court that the owner of the 
palpably vicious beast that nipped you in 
the breeches knew that the animal was car- 
nivorous? By proving that other people 
thought the dog was bad? No. By proving 
that the owner kept him chained? No. Or 
that he had put up a sign “Beware of 
Dog’? Oh, no! Why, it has been solemnly 
held in the Court of Queen’s Bench that 
even an attempt to kill a goat will not 
establish such a predilection for attacking 
a man as to charge the owner with scienter. 
[Osborn vs. Chocquerd, 2 Q. B. 1896, 
p. 109.] 

No, you can establish scienter only by 
showing that the dog has actually at some 
former time attacked a man, to the owner’s 
knowledge—generally something of a job. 
One might almost expect, so far has this 
convenient principle been carried in cer- 
tain jurisdictions, to find that, if a dog 
should bite you and the meal disagreed 
with him, you would be obliged to pay 
damages to his owner; although Goldsmith 
in his elegy does not state that such was 
the legal consequence in the case of which 
he sang, wherein 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 


But now let us assume that scienter is 
proved against the dog owner. What then? 
Alack! Then indeed all is over! For once es- 
tablish scienter, the owner becomes thereby 
absolutely responsible for the dog’s acts; 
the injured party does not even have to 
allege negligence on the part of the owner; 
and it makes no difference when or where 
the act was committed or whether the ani- 
mal was wild or tame. So the Supreme 
Court of the United States held, in the case 
of the Congress Park, Saratoga, buck which 
attacked and injured a young lady visitor, 
that “Whoever keeps a dangerous animal 
of the class ferat naturat with knowledge of 
its dangerous propensities is liable to one 
injured thereby, without proof of any neg- 
ligence or default in the screening or taking 
care of the animal.’ Let your dangerous 
dog escape, and he ean go biting down the 
valleys wild, chewing cat and munching 
child—at your indefinite expense! 


The Trespasser’s Rights 


Has then the scienter-proved owner rights 
as well as liabilities? None worth mention- 
ing! Indeed the courts have gone so far as 
to say that “A dangerous dog running at 
large is a common enemy and _ nuisance, 
and his destruction is justifiable, though 
not necessary to prevent any mischief im- 
pending at the moment.”’ Generally speak- 
ing, at least, anyone is free to kill a dog to 
prevent injury to himself or his bezst— 
unless perhaps that beast also be a dog, in 
which case there’s a question. The law on 
dog fights is rather a mix-up. 

When a dog is known to be dangerous 
the owner cannot escape liability for his 
acts merely by keeping him upon his prem- 
ises; and if the dog bites a visitor, even if a 
trespasser, the owner will be liable in dam- 
ages, although in general one who keeps a 
dangerous animal on his premises owes no 
duty to a trespasser except to warn him. 
When the trespasser has an evil motive 
he may not recover against the owner if 
attacked, but the mere fact that a boy or 
naturalist or pedestrian has no business 
upon the property and is technically a tres- 
passer is really no reason why he should be 
bitten to death by a savage dog. The point 
is that you can use such reasonable force as 
is necessary to put a trespasser off your 
land, but you are not justified in setting a 
trap ‘for him, such as a spring gun, a pit or 
a ferocious animal. 
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about or a tray of dog biscuit salted with 
rat’s bane; that is not cricket! You can’t 
set a trap for a dog any more than you can 
for a man, unless that dog be such a wicked 
dog that he is notoriously a menace to life 
and limb. Poison is bad stuff to play with 
under any circumstances. Naturally if a 
dog trespasses on your property and eats 
something which disagrees with him, and 
even dies, so long as you did not plant it 
for him his owner has no kick coming. 
That was settled a long time ago in Pont- 
ing vs. Noakes, 1894, 2 Q.B. 281. 

The reader recalls, doubtless, how every 
English churchyard has its border of yew. 
The first thing they do in England when 
they want an up-to-date burial ground is 
to plant a lot of yew trees around a va- 
cant lot and wait for a few hundred years 
until the yew is properly ripe; then the 
cemetery ‘is ready for use. An English 
churchyard without its border of yew is 
like a melodrama of English country life 
without its gamekeeper’s beautiful daugh- 
ter. Well, the defendant in Ponting vs. 
Noakes—probably he was Mr. Noakes, 
although he may have been The Very 
Reverend The Dean of Bushan-on-Togs 
and Mrs. Noakes et al., as Directors, 
Wardens and Curators of the Burial Board 
of the Parish Cemetery of Berwick Had- 
den—as I was saying, the defendant in that 
case who was responsible for the ceme- 
tery—or his great, great, great, etc., grand- 
father—had planted a row of yew, or yews, 
whichever they call it over there, along the 
border, which were now ripe and ready for 
use. Mr. Ponting, the plaintiff, had a horse 
pastured in the field next the burial 
ground and he—the horse—stretched his 
foolish head over the hedge that separated 
the quick from the dead and ate of the 
yew or yews. Then immediately he, or it, 
also died. Mr. Ponting claimed that the 
wardens of the cemetery ought to pay for 
the horse. But the Queen’s Bench said not, 
and that the horse although presumedly an 
entirely moral Christian horse was a tres- 
passer, and that Noakes, whoever he was, 
did not have to anticipate and prevent 
strange horses from eating yews that did 
not belong to them. 


The Trespassing Yew 


You can see how this would be good law. 
And turn-about being fair play, in a like 
case [Crowhurst vs. Amersham Burial 
Board] the English Court of Appeal said that 
where the cemetery did not keep its yew 
or yews on its own side of the fence but 
allowed it or them to creep over into 
Crowhurst’s field, so that Crowhurst’s 
horse ate of it and died, then, that the 
cemetery owners did have to pay for the 
horse—because this time the yew and not 
the horse was the trespasser, and the ward- 
ens, directors, curators, and so on, should 
have kept their yew where it belonged and 
should have known that, if it got away, 
out of bounds, any normal horse would at 
once naturally have selected it as a hors 
d’cwuvre. 

But suppose that instead of planting a 
yew tree you have wisely procured a watch- 
dog to guard your messuage. 


’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw 
near home; 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come. 


Further, let us assume, not the coming 
of us, ourselves, personally, but of some 
strange visiting dog, to be the cause of his 
brightening eye, and that this illumination 
of his iris will immediately be followed by 
a growl of invitation to battle. What are 
the rights of the respective dogs under these 
circumstances? What are the rights of 
their owners? Where do we come in? 
Should we come in? Or if we come in, how 
may we best get out? This, from many 
points of view, is a dangerous subject. The 
law on dog fights is, as we have intimated, 
confused and unsettled. A dog defending 
his master’s property stands better than a 
marauder, but we have seen that a dog 
known to be vicious should be kept chained 
up anyhow—except as against trespassers 
with criminal intent. But how about a 
plain fight? The answer is that eventually 
the jury must decide. 

There seem to have been more dog fights 
in Massachusetts than anywhere else, and 
the supreme court there has given much 
attention to such contests and the proper 
rules pertaining to the same. Starting with 
the fundamental principle that the law has 
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MODEL 17 , 
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type of safety located at 
rear of trigger guard. 
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no respect “for the prejudices and charac- 
ter of dogs” [Boulester vs. Parsons, 161 
Mass. 182] that court has decided that be- 
fore you mix up in a dog fight the cireum- 
stances must warrant your interference, in 
which case you must exercise due care, or, 
the other way round, must not be negli- 
gent. Now—for your guidance—it is not 
negligent to offer a dog candy [Lynch vs. 
MeNally, 73 N.Y. 347] or to step on its tail 
in the course of a scuffle [Fake vs. Addicks, 
45 Minn. 37]; but when it comes to what 
is negligence in a dog fight—well, there is 
no more learned court than the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts! And that court 
has ruled [Matterson vs. Strong, 159 Mass. 
497] that it is not negligence contribut- 
ing to one’s injury if the lawful custodian 
of a dog, for the purpose of rescuing it and 
preserving the public peace, grabs its op- 
ponent by the collar, but that it may be 
negligence if under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances you mix into the rumpus, and, 
the winning dog having no collar on, you 
grab it by the tail and get bitten [Raymond 
vs. Hodgson, 161 Mass. 184]. As we have 
stated these are all questions of fact for the 
jury, and the jury will be largely influenced 
by its personal experiences with dogs. 
There are as many kinds of jurymen as 
there are dogs; almost as many verdicts. 
We have dealt thus fully with the law 
of dogs, first because one is more likely to 
need it in his own business, and, second, 
because there is more of it and hence it is 
best available to illustrate the general laws 
governing animals. But it is peculiar law— 
sui generis, as they say—for the reason that 
dogs and other animals are the only sort of 
private property that has a will of its own 
and the ability to carry it out. Considering 
the difficulty of looking into an animal’s 
mind it might at first appear that the 
question of whether or not it intended to 
return to its master would present difficul- 
ties. Butno! That is merely a question of 
fact for the jury, and juries, being men of 
wide experience, can tell at a glance whether 
a sea lion has gone for good or merely out 
for a short swim, or whether the dove if 
left to itself will return to the ark. Which 
brings us to birds—and thence to cats. 
There is not much bird law and, singu- 
larly: enough, considerably less regarding 
cats, which in spite of and apart from the 
Welsh code heretofore quoted from Black- 
stone, seem to have been originally held in 
even less esteem by the common law than 
dogs. Dogs improved their position before 
the law long before cats did. Even to-day 


| the law respecting them is doubtful and 


difficult of application, for their habits are 
unreliable and often uncommendable, and 
their ownership hard to prove. Often two 
families think they own the same cat, which 
turns up only at sporadic intervals, depend- 
ing perhaps on the quality of the milk and 
the regularity of the milkman. ‘Oh, the 
cat’s come back again!” 


Who Owns a Cat? 


Can you own a cat without knowing it? 
Who owns the cook’s cat? And if a strange 
cat has kittens in your cellar whose are 
they? Certainly cats are vastly more un- 
reliable than dogs—baser property in every 
way—harder to control, and natural thieves 
and nuisances if left to their propensities. 
As we have seen, the courts differentiate 
between a dog that bites and one that 
merely barks, but we have found no cases 
making a similar distinction in the case of 
eats, and it is said that if a cat screeches 
nightly on our backyard fence we may 
lawfully kill it. Nevertheless the court will 
guard and zealously enforce an owner’s 
rights, once ownership is established, even 
if it be a joint ownership. 

In the comparatively recent case of 
Harris vs. Slater in the Chancery Division 
one old maid had given a blue Persian 
kitten named Roy to another old maid to 
look after. When Roy grew to cathood 
he became, as befitted his name, a great, 
celebrated and regal cat. The second old 
maid—who had reared Roy and cared for 
him through the precarious age of adoles- 
cence—entered him in the Crystal Palace 
cat show under the names of both herself 
and her erstwhile friend, but later on 
claimed that she alone had the right to him. 
An acrimonious litigation ensued, at the 
conclusion of which the Lord Chancellor 
himself declared a partnership to exist be- 
tween the two old maids, and issued an 
injunction restraining the second old maid 
from selling Roy or otherwise making use 
of him in derogation of the rights of the 
first old maid. 
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It is difficult to prevent a dog 
passing; almost impossible in the 
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vent its coming within rang 
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the accepted fact that even * 
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judicially held that it is no in 
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Recipe for this coconut 
cake will be found on the 
inner side of the can label. 
| Additional recipes for 
some wonderful coconut 
dainties from Jamaica 
and Hawaii, as well as for 
the better known cakés, 
pies and candies are given 
in a FREE RECIPE BOOKLET. 
Write for it today. 
THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Scientific nothing! I’m a practical 
business man. Dad has bought a big tract 
of timber up Doom River, and I’ve heard 
him talk about trouble with the hyacinth. 
If I could tell him something he didn’t 
know about old Pie-rope, I’d make a hit. 
an he might take me into partner- 
shi 

<& Maybe he might buy you a velocipede,”’ 
suggested the scornful Mr. Sargent. 

“Tf you come to that,” retorted the 
young hopeful, ‘“‘he might back you in 
your particular line of fussing. I’ve got 
quite a pull with him.” 

- For the present,”’ returned the botanist 
dryly, “I can worry along with the help 
of Uncle Sam.” 

“What happens if you do find what 
you’re looking for?” asked the curious 
youth. 

“A saving of a quarter of a million a 
year to the lumbering and navigation in the 
river.’ 

a Yes; but to you? What do you get out 
of it?” 

“The fun of getting something done 
that I’m interested in. Doesn’t appeal to 
your practical mind, does it?”’ 

“Don’t you be too sure of that. It’s a 
new sort of idea and has a queer flavor, but 
I guess I can swallow it. What about the 
money? You get a slice of the quarter 
million?” 

“No. But I don’t particularly need it. 
I’m in this for the game.” 

“Well, you are an easy mark!” He re- 
flected. “‘Take my advice, professor, and 
go shy on Sis. You’re too simple and 
honest a son of the soil. You wouldn’t have 
a snowball’s chance in her game. I give 
you this for nothing,” he added magnani- 
mously; ‘‘she’s bad medicine, is Sis.”’ 

““You seem to be a loyal little brother!” 

‘Well, I hate to see you going up against 
that kind of a game. What do you know 
about women?” 


‘Not much. What do you?” Jeffrey 


Sargent’s expression was one of frank’ 


amusement. 

The youth wagged a sage head. “A big 
heap lot. Haven’t been brought up in the 
family with three of ’em and not found out 
something about their little game. It’s 
usually a blind one. They call it various 
things, but it’s just the unconscious search 
for the right man, I guess. That’s the quest 
of the what-you-call-it for them.” 

““You appear to have devoted profound 
thought to these weighty matters, Mister 
FAUT REE observed the other quizzi- 
cally. 

‘Now, you take Sis,’”’ pursued Dicky; 
“‘she’ll wonder and hesitate and think one 
thing one minute and another the next— 
and go on to something else. The man that 
gets her will just have to pick her up and 
run away with her.” 

“See here, kid; do you think it’s quite 
the thing for you to be discussing your 
sister with chance acquaintances this 
way? 

“T thought you were interested,” re- 
turned the unabashed youngster. “Though 
I’m darned if I see why! There were half a 
dozen prettier girls at that dance.”’ 

“You’re a young fool,” stated Jeffrey 
Sargent. 

“‘Oh, I gotta hand it to her that she 
snatches ’em away, even from the better- 
looking ones. Only, she doesn’t know what 
to do with ’em when she gets ’em. They 
clutter up the place,”’ he added resentfully, 
“so that you can hardly move around.” 

“‘T don’t,’’ muttered the other, more to 
himself than to his shipmate. 

“No. You don’t. Maybe that’s your 
style. It’s one way. I’ve worked it my- 
self. There’s a little peach down at —— 

“As you were, Dicky! Decent men 
don’t tell their experience with girls.’ 

The other looked up quickly. ‘“‘Don’t 
they? I’ve heard it done.” 

“Not to me.” 

Dicky chose to interpret this in his own 
way. “Oh! You’d rather hear about Sis. 
Well, I’m not so sure about the grab-and- 
run game with her, on thinking it over. 
The boy that tries it has got to figure to 
make her think she’s running the show her- 
self, or he’ll come bang up against her 
streak of stubbornness. Some streak, I’ll 
tell the world! I guess it’s just part of the 
defense they all keep in reserve some- 
where.”’ He rose and peered at the line of 
forest. ‘‘There’s the old sharpie, safe like 
a dry dock. What’s next?” 
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“You can land me up the creek, then go 
on and explore if you want to. Be back in 
time for grub.” 

They lunched together on a fallen water 
oak in sight of a small alligator, three white 
ibises and a gigantic turtle, while Dicky 
asked questions, not without shrewdness, 
about the water hyacinth. He even hinted 
modestly that he might consider an offer to 
assist the botanist in his researches. After 
two hours of work along shore the head of 
the expedition announced departure, at the 
same time lifting two pine planks from the 
shore and disposing them in the boat. 


“‘What’s that for?” queried the pas- 
senger. 

“Wait until we get to your sharpie and 
you'll see.” 


Dodging among the drifting weed islands 
the boat nuzzled into the mass which held 
the sailboat firm as with a thousand Lilli- 
putian fingers. Sargent dropped a plank 
outward from the bow. 

“Get out, Dicky,” he directed. 

The youth cast a mistrustful look at the 
board. “It won’t hold me.’ 

“Certainly it will. The hyacinths will 
float it.” 

“They’ve got to show me,” 
Dicky 

“Gat out on that plank,?’ ordered Sar- 
gent evenly. “ Well, good Lord!” he added 
in disgust. “You're not going to cry about 
vg are you? 

“No, I’m not,’ croaked Dicky, his 
voice even more husky than usual. He 
gingerly essayed one foot, then the other. 
“Why, they’re regular little old life pre- 
servers,” he remarked with an admiring 
look at the buoyant plants. 

‘Drag the other plank along, run it out 
ahead, and you'll have a path to your boat 
that you can walk dry-shod. Then get the 
boathook and cut a passage.”’ 

Following instructions, the youngster 
reached his craft and freed it from the im- 
provised moorings while hissuperiorsmoked 
the pipe of easeful contemplation. 

“That’s good,”’ he approved. “TI don’t 
suppose you’ve put in as hard an hour’s 
labor in your life. Now make fast this rope 
and I’ll whisk you home.” 

“Not if I see you first!” 

“No? Prefer to go on your own?” 

“Didn’t I tell you I was winning that 
bet from Sid Carden? He’ll be there when 
we get back, I wouldn’t wonder. Said 
something about coming down to see me— 
meaning Sis, of course. Why give an imita- 
tion of a thundercloud when the sun is 
otherwise shining, great chief?” 

“Dicky, I’ve already told you I don’t 
believe that young waster is the best com- 
pany in the world for you.”’ 

“And I told you what you were, when 
you said it. What do you mean—waster, 
anyway?” 

sé Well, he doesn’t do anything, does he?”’ 

“Why should he, with all the family’s 
money?” 

“Why shouldn’t he? A man’s got to do 
something in this country if he’s going to 
be a man.” 

“Would you do all this mollycoddling 
with weeds if you didn’t have to?” queried 
the youth. 

Jeffrey Sargent smiled patiently. “I 
don’t have to,” he answered, “if you’re 
thinking in financial terms. But it’s the 
thing I happen to be able to do, because 
I’m interested in it. So naturally I do it.” 

“That’s the creed, is it?’’ Dicky con- 
sidered him curiously. “‘I don’t believe it 
would suit Sid. Still, there might be some- 
thing init. I shouldn’t mind trying.”’ 

“All right. T’ll take you on as temporary 
assistant.” 

‘Sid would give me the laugh.” 

“The crackling of thorns.” 

“‘T’ve read my Bible,’’ retorted the other 
promptly. ‘‘And you don’t make any hit 
with me, calling Sid a fool, particularly as 
he may become a member of the family 
one of these days.” 

There followed a moment’s silence. “I 
hadn’t heard that,” said Sargent. ‘Sorry, 
Dicky.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” returned the other 
uneasily. “Nothing’s settled, I guess. You 
never can tell, with Alva. Well, thanking 
you for your gallant rescue of a distressed 
mariner, I am yours truly and farewell.” 

“Just put those planks back first.”’ 

“Very well, rear admiral.” Reaching out 
over the side he gave a sudden high-pitched 
exclamation. 


declared 


” 


“What’s up?” queried Sargent. 

“‘Something struck me.” 

“*Struck you? Where?” 

“On the arm.” The boy displayed a 
flannel fore sleeve beginning to discolor 
from beneath with the welling of two tiny 
spurtles of blood. 

The man tore open the cloth with one 
strong jerk. ‘‘Not near a vein,” he said. 
“And a small bite. Lucky!”’ He whipped 
out his knife. 

“What was it?” asked Dicky, wide-eyed. 

“Moccasin, I warned you the other 


“Ts jt—will it kill me?” 

“Nonsense! This was a little fellow. Sit 
down here. Steady, now.” He drew the 
slight wrist between his knees, where it was 
gripped as in a vise. “Shut your eyes. 
There’s going to be some blood.” 

The small but adequately muscled arm 
quivered as the blade slashed across and 
across the two punctures. “Good boy!” 
the operator muttered, for the subject had 
not flinched. Bending over he set his lips 
hard to the wound. Into Dicky’s face, 
which had grown white, the clear color 
flooded back. 

“That ought to do it,”’ stated the ama- 
teur surgeon. ‘‘Now we'll bind her up and 
you'll have nothing worse than a sore arm. 
Your shirt sleeve stopped most of the 


venom. 

“Ts that all?” asked Dicky in the disap- 
pointed voice of one who considers that 
more of a fuss ought to have been made 
oyer him. 

“That’s all.’ But Sargent, turning 
away, surreptitiously rubbed some salt 
from his luncheon box into a small abrasion 
on his lower lip. ‘‘ Perhaps you’d best come 
along with me, though, and let the sharpie 
stay until later.” 

SINOo mis you say it’s all right I’ll sail her 
home anyway.’ 

“Tt’s all right. Favor your arm a little 
if it swells. I'll help you get up sail.” 

This being accomplished,*the sailboat set 
a course, quartering across the river while 
Sargent headed his motorboat upstream. 
As they parted company he shouted his 
final orders: 

“Tf you pull any hero stuff to your 
sister about this I’ll drown you!” 

“Mum’s the word,” assented Dicky, 
waving an airy farewell. 

Alone with his thoughts and a painful 
sense of something happening inside his 
face Jeffrey Sargent came to a difficult 
conclusion: ‘“‘I don’t care if she is going 
to marry Carden, I believe the boy is worth 
doing something with on his own account. 
He’s got nerve.” 

qr 
ND so,” said Alva Meade to her friend 
Betty Deering at the close of a nar- 
rative which from the expression of the 
latter’s face must have been both absorbing 
and amusing, “that’s that, and nought to 
carry.” 

They were sitting on the vine-swathed 
porch of the Deering cottage just outside of 
Green Cove Springs. 

““You’ve changed color five distinct times 
in telling it,” observed Miss Deering. 

“T haven’t. Don’t be a suspicious pig. 
Did you ask him to tea?” 

“Yes. He can’t come.” 

“‘Can’t?”’ exclaimed Alva in a profane 
voice. “Why not?” 

“Mumps.” 

“Mumps! You might as well say he’s 
teething! Did you tell him I was coming?” 

“Do I go fishing without bait?” 

“Did he say he had mumps?” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary. I saw him. He’s 
a sob, poor dear. He looks like our gar- 
dener the time a snake bit him on the chin. 
What’s the matter with you, Al? You 
look sick. Gracious goodness, you don’t 
suppose 

“Can I get him by phone?” interrupted 
the other. 

“Probably. He’s at the Inn.” 

In a minute the guest returned with her 
color not only restored but even improved. 
“He’s coming,” she announced. And, ten 
minutes later: “‘Here he is, looking like a 
spoiled cream puff.” 

Though the description was perhaps 
slightly overdrawn, young Mr. Sargent 
presented a far from lovely appearance as 
he mounted the porch steps and gave 
greeting. 

“T hope it isn’t catching,” said Alva 
solicitously, as she shook hands. 


“No,” he said morosely, 
mumps, after all. Just some soy 
infection. How’s Dicky?” 

At this innocent and naturs 
the hostess retired in a fit of 
look after the tea, bearing x 
pression of a murderous sidelg 
Alva. 

“Dicky’s all right,” said | 
lady. “‘He’s developing a tre 
miration for you. You’ve done 
good than anyone he’s ever kr 
haven’t you had an equally in 
fect on my character, I wonder! 
pensively. 

“T don’t know,” returner 
‘that I’m specially cast for t 
improver.” %: 

‘‘T suppose,” ruminated the g 
serious-minded person like yc 
for Dicky than for me. Not, « 
she concluded with wicked 
es I don’t like and resp 

“Rt that deliberate stab he er 
ing to the condition of that 
face chiefly employed in 
effect was curious and surpri 
observing it, suddenly felt a a 
her comfortable sense of super 
command of the situation. Itw 
of grin achieved only by the mz 
learned to laugh at his own 
Therefore Alva Meade began t 
strength that might be formid 
womanlike, vaguely fearing, | 
tempt her fears. j 

“They’re having a concert | a 
for the church fund Thursday ev 
said. “One dollar admits anyon 
ter how swollen. I’m gon 
that’s any consideration.” 

“‘T’ll come,’’ said he promptly 

“Tf I see you—which of cour: 
shall,’’ she putin with elabora 
“don’t say anything abou 
you? He’s rather in disgrace } 
When are you taking him on ye 
excursion?”’ 

“Friday, if you approve.” — 

“T do, though aunty ve 
be careful, won’t you? 
swim much. Isn’t the river sup] 
treacherous?” 

“Rather. You run along f 
shoal water, and suddenly 
or warning it drops off into the 

“Into the depths,” she 
“Life is like that, isn’t it?” 

‘Love is like that,” he return 

‘How solemn we grow!” sh 
changed voice. “Yet Dicky © 
awfully amusing at times. Hesi 
you curse when your expe iy 
right is a liberal education.” 

“‘Aren’t you afraid to trust 
child with such a contaminatingi 

At this she looked straigh 
into his eyes. ‘I wouldn’t | 
trust anything in the world 
says that you’re so damn cle 
and straight you scare him, — 
known men just like that. x 
to blush, because it’ll be 
present condition of your fac 
more sure than before,’’ she ad 
ing evangelist,” he requested ¥ 


smile. 

“All right. Tl talk to you 
were an earnest young scié 
you are, aren’t you?” 

“Very much in earnest,” 
her to take that as she w 
is ——” He stopped. © De 

“What are you staring at my 
she demanded. Then, laug 
it up. “No incriminating e 
are rather obvious,”’ she cont 
“Dicky said that about you 
me all about your hyacin 
Here comes Betty.” 

As he put, her into the 
Alva said, “Don’t, forget the 
shall look for you.’ 

“Provided my face resum 
proportions.” 

“Why set such store by y 
she taunted. “I shouldn’t 
good-looking. Kind, perha 
reliable—don’t squirm—bu 
frame for the parlor ma 
Dicky thinks you quite aI 
movies. Au revoir, Mr. Sar; 

(Continued on Pag 
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return to the Inn that evening 
Sargent overheard in a conver- 
he desk a name which made him 


e a dirty lot, those rivermen,” 

er was saying. 

was the trouble about?” asked 

clerk. 

he propeller got tangled in some 

sts, which had no right in the 
ay. They’ve been hitting up 

3 ine and talking ugly about 

on 


hear you speak of the Meade 
»” asked Jeffrey. 

she’s anchored a mile out.’ 
aboard?”’ 

Meade, I believe.’ 

wutes later a hastily appropriated 
lunging powerfully through the 
aded for the houseboat’s lights. 
n dispute came to Sargent’s 
} Tan up under the stern and 
pening up a moonlit tableau of 
men retreating before a black- 
young giant with a boathook, 


lf-dressed cook hovered pallidly- 


ground. Nowhere was any sign 
As one of the retiring force 
and inside his shirt and drew it 
a knife, flattened for throwing, 
palm, Sargent stepped forward 
his paddle. The blade flew up- 
vanished over the rail. Discom- 
's unexpected sally the invaders 
to their boat and pulled away 
threats. 
obliged,’”’ said the defender, 
his ally with a cheery grin. 
the devil are you, and how the 
uo drop in so handy, if you don’t 


‘rey Sargent. I heard there was 
‘I came out. Where’s Dicky?’’ 
_ Which Dicky?’”’ 

Meade, of course.” 

ky Meade.” 

argent slumped against the rail 
ais wet forehead. 

u’ve grown!”’ he said faintly. 


als 
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definite starting point, man, 
a rational animal, is capable, so 
eclare, of reasoning out any 
Jeffrey Sargent now had a 
vimt of indubitable certainty. 
ide was not Dicky Meade at all. 
was Dicky Meade? The an- 
‘problem was stated by the per- 
iterested, amidst the darkness 
room at one A.M. in a series of 
ed findings, in order as follows: 
‘idiot. 

wonder. 


“ake sure of his ground he laid a 
for the undoing of Miss Betty 
ich he took to her house at 
aled beneath a friendly if dis- 


“going to the concert at Hiber- 
“ning, Betty?” he began inno- 


le got another engagement.”’ 
om Miss Meade this morning?’’ 
}e phoned a little while ago.” 
sier arm?” inquired the caller 


well,” replied the unsuspecting 
tn, too late, made her error 
engine, color and crying, “Jeff! 


iY kn know?” supplied the tri- 
‘rategist. “T figured it out on 
wn two-and-two-is-four prin- 


| vexation were in Betty’s eyes. 
i never forgive me. What a 
ae Jeff!” 
certain of it anyway,” he 
How she could ever have 
ne without my suspecting from 
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a dozen little things that I can recall 
now What an imbecile she must 
think me!”’ 

“Not necessarily. Alva’s got quite a rep 
for boys’ parts in amateur theatricals.”’ 

“But why should she be dressed for 
private theatricals out on a public river?” 

The girl chuckled. “That’s her new 
golf rig. When you took her for a boy she 
played up to her cue. That’s Alva, all over, 
Of course the goggles helped the disguise.” 

“She was certainly good,’’ admitted the 
other. ‘But it looks as if my innings had 
come. See here, Betty; a bargain between 
old friends. If you won’t give away my 
being onto her masquerade, I won’t let on 
you’ve given away the fake Dicky.” 

“Tt’s rank treason to my sex. But—go 
ahead and win if you can, Jeff.”’ 

The concert at Hibernia was a brilliant 
success in the minds of all except the chief 
performer. Her appreciation was tainted 
by a gap in the audience where Jeffrey 
Sargent ought to have been and was not. 
His recusance was only partly palliated by 
the arrival of a huge bunch of the lovely, 
pale-blue-gray, fringed blossoms of the 
water hyacinth, bound with withes of 
budding jasmine into a true forest bouquet. 
Resentfully Miss Meade decided that she 
would pay off the faithless one by failing 
to appear, in the réle of Dicky, for the noc- 
turnal river trip. Then she reflected that 
this would be the last of these excursions, 
as the houseboat was leaving for the far 
south on the morrow. And she changed 
her mind again—and back—and still again. 

At the appointed hour the false Dicky 
was waiting on the pier. Mist wraiths 
haunted the river’s surface. Materializing 
out of the waste, wavering, approaching, 
receding, they dissolved again into the 
waste, under the mastery of a light wind 
that pulsed intermittently through the 
darkness, the troubled and passionate 
preath of the forest hemming the stream, 
a wind perfumed, languorous, full of half- 
uttered whisperings and the dim'turbulence 
of an uninterpretable magic. Through the 
spell moved forward silently the little boat. 

The khaki-clad occupant of the “dock 
greeted it in Dicky’s guarded and husky 
voice: ‘Why the painful paddling, bos’n?”’ 

“Something wrong with the engine. She 
won’t go.”’ This was true; few motorboats 
will if the spark plugs are dropped over- 
board. 

“Then the trip’s off?’’ 

“No; we'll take the sharpie.” 

Together they got the sails up. Jeffrey 
took the tiller. 

“What are we after, this trip?’’ asked the 
passenger, sitting beside the navigator. 

“A small moth who raises large families 
of larvee to feed on the stems of the water 
hyacinth.” 

“T see,” said the false Dicky, eoughing 
quite ably—so she flattered herself. ‘Our 
ally. We’re missionaries of anti-race- 
suicide among the destroyers.” 

“You do get the glimmer of an idea occa- 
sionally, Dicky,’’ was the dry response. 

The wind came more strongly, swelling 
the sails. The sharpie slipped like a whiter 
ghost amidst the gray wraiths. A red buoy 
loomed in its path. A light pressure of the 
helmsman’s hand served to clear it. 

“The dividing line,” he said deliberately. 
“Out of the shallows, into the depths. Half 
blindly, and with darkness before and be- 
wpe like the passage through life—or 
ove 

She turned, startled and incredulous. 
“Why do you say that?’ she asked. 

His face, watchful upon their course, 
neither changed nor turned. “‘Is it the first 
time you’ve heard it?’’ 

Through the soft stir of the wind and the 
whisper of parted waters at the prow he 
could hear her quickened breath. 

“ Alva,”’ he said. 

“How did you know?” she asked, in the 
clear sweetness of her own voice. 

“T met Dicky. The real one.” 
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““Heavens!’’ Her laughter was a little 
tremulous. “No luck.” 

“You did it wonderfully well. Why did 
you do it?” 

““Oh—the dramatic opportunity was too 
much to resist. I’m rather a theatrical per- 
son, you see.” 

“That will do for once, but you kept it 
up. Why?” 

“To complete Dicky’s education. The 
me-Dicky.” 

He shook his head gently. “Why did 
you do it?” 

“What an inexorable cross-examiner! 
Well—the sense of adventure. Reckless- 
ness, if you like.”’ 
sal don’t like. Is that the only reason?” 


“ee 
Well? ” 

“Beranis I liked to be with you that 
way. I like you, man to man.’ 

“And man to woman?” 

The pure serenity of her voice was 
troubled as she answered, “‘I haven’t asked 
myself.’ 

“Ask, then. Or shall I?” 

She looked up at him, half fearful, half 
desirous of his touch, of his claim upon her. 
“You,’’ she murmured. 

He slipped the tiller behind his knee, and 
stooped and kissed her mouth. In that mo- 
ment it seemed to her that the boat, their 
little world, had passedffrom human control 
and was being whirled away in the grasp 
of unfathomable destinies. She did not stir, 
but when he lifted his head she spoke. 

“That day—when the moccasin bit me,” 
she said brokenly and passionately, “‘when 
I felt your lips drawing at the very veins of 
my life ”” She stopped. He could see 
the quick uneven rise and fall of her breast. 
“T think it must have begun then,’ she 
whispered. 

“How could I not have known!” he 
marveled. 

She laid her two hands in his. They were 
cold and tremulous, but their clasp was 
wholly trustful. 

’“What are you going to do with me?” 
she asked. 

For answer he drew her up and placed 
her hands on the tiller. ‘‘You’re in com- 
mand,” he told her, moving aside. 

She reflected wonderingly that never in 
her confident young life had she been less in 
command of herself, of her actions, of her 
destiny. Then she remembered and smiled 
at him. 

“You’re taking me at my word—at 
Dicky’s word, aren’t you?”’ she said. “‘In- 
stead of running away with me you’re 
trying to make me run away with you.” 

“You’re in command,”’ he repeated. 

“Without a chart.” 

“Over to starboard is the creek mouth 
where Pyrausta penitalis peacefully feeds 
upon the stems of Piaropus crassipes.” 

“That settles that! They can feed undis- 
turbed, for all of me. I don’t feel scientific 
to-night.” 

“Do you see a faint light off the port 
bow?’ 

Sheleaned forward. Hershoulder pressed 
his. His arm curved around her, only to be 
sharply withdrawn. 

“‘No!”’ he said in a strained whisper. 

Alva’s quickened perceptions understood. 
Not even by a touch would he seek to influ- 
ence her now. 

“‘T see it,’”’ she replied. 

“Your yacht, at anchor.” 


Refuge.’ 

“Refuge,”’ he agreed. 
“And beyond?” 
“Sunrise.” 


“Let me think,” said the girl. 

The wind still freshened and sweetened] 
behind them. With an adept’s touch on the 
tiller and a swift gathering and relaxing of 
the sheet Alva winged out the foresail. 
Under the new impulsion the light craft 
fled more swiftly down wind. Tricky sail- 
ing, this wing-and-wing; the navigator’s 
whole being seemed concentrated on it. 
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Yet from time to time her glance wandered 
to the face of the man beside her, straight 
set on the course, and she thought that no- 
where else among all the many who had 
paid court to her had she known the same 
clean, subtle yet direct strength of man- 
hood. Once he slipped his hand over hers 
on the tiller and she thrilled and shook 
again; but it had been only to swerve the 
prow away from a half submerged log which 
he had sighted dead ahead. 

They were going, it seemed to her, with 
incredible speed—whither? The one salient 
fact in the dim and moving universe seemed 
the riding light of the yacht, steady, serene, 
sure, a beacon light of safety. All the un- 
conquered maidenhood in her yearned 
toward that sanctuary. They were almost 
abeam of itnow. Involuntarily she put the 
helm down, catching in the slack of the 
foresheet as it eased, met it cleverly, and 
headed across the river. 

“Haul in your main sheet,’ she ordered. 
“That'll do. Allright. Make fast.’ 

He obeyed without comment. The flat 
craft heeled over now, the water purring 
away from the dip of her lee rail. She was 
eating up the scant half mile of space be- 
tween her and the lights. Alva stole a look 
at her companion. He wasstill intent upon 
the course. But a little line at the corner 
of his sensitive mouth seemed suddenly to 
have been graven deep in, a little line of 
pain and longing. 

“Why don’t you say something?’’ she 
demanded fretfully. 

If he spoke now, if he argued or besought 
or pleaded, she knew that, with the per- 
versity which was her last defense, she 
would bring the sharpie up under the safe 
lee of the yacht. 

“‘T have nothing to say that you don’t 
know already,’’ came his composed reply. 

“‘Oh!”’ she cried in a flash of exaspera- 
tion, and with a nervous jerk on the tiller. 

“Boat ahoy! Look out where yer goin’!’’ 
hailed a voice from the deck above them. 

The sailboat swerved out from under the 
very counter of the yacht, spun on her heel 
with a rush and smother of seething white 
under her bow and paid off on the other 
tack. Jeffrey Sargent rose and leaned over 
his captain. She met his look with resolute 
eyes, though her breath fluttered in her 
throat. 

* “ Alva,’”’ he whispered. v7 

“‘Oh, I love you!”’ she said. 

Minutes, or perhaps hours after, she re- 
minded him, “But, Jeff, a sailboat can’t 
sail itself forever.” 

“Tt isn’t going to,” he said, taking the 
tiller. “‘I’m going to sail it now.’ 

‘““Where? No,” she added with trustful 
hardihood, “you needn’t tell me. I don’t 
care where.” 

“Tdo. Mysister’s houseboat is ten miles 
down. Will you go there?” 

“If you tell me to.” 

a | do.’’ 

“And you?”’ 

**T shall be beating back to Green Cove 
to sit on the steps of a certain friendly 
clergyman whom I know there; and then 
to get Betty Deering as witness of honor.” 

Her face changed, but was still coura- 
geous. ‘‘When?”’ she said. 

Borne afternoon, beloved. Will 

ou?”’ 

“Yes, if—if you’re sure, Jeff.’ 

‘There is no other sureness in the world 
like my love for you.” 

“‘T’ll have to send for things, 
doubtfully. 

“Don’t begin to plan. 
for the things and to tell your aunt. 
me do the rest.” 

elawille 

“We'll be married on the houseboat, and 
have dinner there, and then 

“And then?” she queried softly. 

“We'll just step back gently into the 
sharpie and spread our wings and let the 
winds of heaven take us.” 

“Tnto the sunrise,”’ said Alva. 


%? 


she said 


I’ll send Betty 
Let 
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ELIMINATING THE AMERIC. 
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outline a plan for the government and de- 
velopment of the Philippine people. There 
is not a soft word in the entire document, 
but with military directness he declares 
that: ‘‘Honor, justice and friendship for- 
bid the exploitation of the people of the 
islands. The purpose of the American Gov- 
ernment is the welfare and advancement 
of the Filipino people.’”’” And that should 
have been sufficient for the time being. 
Indeed, he might have said with truth that 
the very nature of the American man made 
American exploitation of the Filipino peo- 
ple a very remote possibility. 

And what is exploitation anyhow? Yes, 
I know. I have seen it in Shan-tung, in 
Manchuria and in Korea under the Japa- 
nese—definite exploitation. But if exploi- 
tation means getting in under a people with 
capital and brains, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, energy, ambition and determination, 
and helping them to develop their resources 
tothe end that they themselves may prosper 
and grow strong, then for goodness’ sake 
let us have a little more exploitation in the 
Philippine Islands. And let us call it ex- 
ploitation if we cannot find a better word 
for it. 

In the end the world would have to 
find another name for the other kind of 
exploitation and our kind would have 
proved itself to be honorable enterprise. 
In connection with what I have seen of the 
American economic intention and achieve- 
ment in the Philippines it is a word I very 
much dislike the sound of anyhow. In fact, 
it annoys me exceedingly. 


Benevolent Exploitation 


Imagine, if you can, a vast jungle. Not 
a jungle of giant trees draped with vines 
and creepers, aswarm with strange wild 
animals and poisonous reptiles and heavy 
with fungous odors, but a jungle of tall, 
stubborn, harsh, hard grasses and useless 
scrub timber. Such a jungle is not even 
picturesque; itis utterly repellent. It may 
have some big snakes—thirty-foot py- 
thons—lurking in it, and there may be an 
occasional little honey bear or tiny deer. 
But it is not providing sustenance for lions 
or tigers or jaguars or elephants or any other 
kind of magnificent beast. It is just a use- 
less waste. 

Suppose you had waded through such a 
jungle with a surveying party along about 
1908. You would have got to it by various 
means. A launch up a river and across a 
lake, to begin with, then by carabao cart 
over an execrable trail politely referred to 
as a road. 

Then suppose you should go back to that 
jungle in 1921. You would go all the way 
from Manila by automobile on a highway 
as perfect as a highway can be made, and 
within every kilometer of that highway you 
would observe evidences of a new kind of 
life. You would pass splendid modern con- 
crete schoolhouses; you would go through 
village after village in which prosperity, 
neatness and thrift had taken the place of 
poverty, squalor and shiftlessness; you 
would pass bubbling artesian wells with 
crowds of people round them carrying pails 
and kettles, and you would know that all 
these people had been taught to shun im- 
pure water as they would shun the dread 
diseases they once regarded as necessary 
evils and that are water-borne; you would 
look out across the fields and see men and 
women working with new methods, and 
you would note the gratifying results of 
them. Then you would turn a corner in 
the road, start up an easy winding grade 
and come out on the crest of a soft low hill. 
Your jungle would be spread out before 
you! 

Your eyes would naturally fasten first 
upon a great sugar central with its tower- 
ing smokestacks and its acres of joined 
buildings painted gray. Then you would 
slip down into the village which surrounds 
it. You would drive through wide and 
finely macadamized streets lined with 
young trees carefully tended and protected; 
you would pass rows of pretty modern 
cottages, each with its little garden bright 
with flowers; you would come to a big 
clubhouse with wide verandas hung with 
vines, and you would observe its tennis 
courts and the smooth level field adjoining 
them intended for sports of every kind; 
you would pass a moving-picture theater, 
a Y. M.C. A. headquarters, a pretty little 
church, a proud little schoolhouse, a most 


adequate-looking hospital, a gy 
and swimming pool; then you w 
up into the shadow of the big m 
met and greeted by the manager 
a typical specimen of an Am 
white-linen riding clothes an 
Philippine hat—the only Americ 
few technical experts in the er 
munity! 

“What?” you would say. “/ 
Filipino employes? For workn 
laborers?”’ Yes, all this for Fi 
ployes! 

Then you would go inside and 
roar of the great unbelievable 
hammering at your ears, you we 
listen to the manager while he 
to you the process by which the 
of cane that were constantly ¢ 
from the fields over the miles ¢ 
gauge track were turned into st 
would go with him from the pi 
the cane was being fed by the t 


_huge crushers all the way to 


extraordinary machine was pc 
sugar into sacks in exact amour 
the sacks up and sending them a 
endless-chain kind of carrier to} 
were caught by men and packed 
box cars.on a railway siding dl 
mill, ready to be taken down tot 
lowered into the hold of a ship 
the time you would be impres: 
fact that Filipinos were doing t] 

Filipinos operating the all-but 
machines that feed cane wast 
long rows of furnaces; Filipino 
steam gauges and regulating tl 
of power; Filipinos with oil « 
from point to point round the t 
wonderful machines, keeping y 
every part of them; Filipinos a 
and levers; Filipinos watchin; 
cators on the great boiling vats 
operating dozens of centrifugal 
bleaching machines; Filipinos, 
a chemical outfit, sitting at li 
testing the different grades of 
the varying qualities of the ou’ 
raw as this output comes throug 
Filipinos with brooms and 1 
from place to place keeping th 
crete floor space immaculate; 
doing a thousand and one thing: 
them working with a precision ; 
foreign to Filipino character tha’ 
wonder what it could be that h 
such a change in them. Youy 
that in one of their own antig 
shod sugar mills they would | 
round with about the same 
interest in their work that 
displayed by the carabao hit 
primitive cane crusher. 


Industrial Possibili 


Then you would decide, as 
this, even to the wade throu; 
time actual jungle, is an exper 
own—you would decide, as I di 
respond to the urge of mode 
high wages and attractive su 
that they thrill to the mag 
great machines; that it is a1 
pride—a pride in colossal and 
industry and enterprise—tha 
ened their backbones, and 
think to yourself, as I did: * 
be exploitation let us have mor 
Philippine Islands!” | 

Then on a small flat car, | 
noisy and very pompous little 
two-foot track, you would ride 
the plantations. You woulds 
cane being cut up and loade 
cane cars standing in long lin 
way siding; off in the distane 
see a big tractor engine drawir 
ful kind of plow back and fortl 
section of land just reclaimé 
jungle; you would pass a coc¢ 
and have your attention calle 
that much of the reclaimed la! 
ing away up the slopes to m' 
haze lying upon a distant, 
mountain range—was not 
sugar cane, but was perfectly 
coconuts; you would observ 
dreds of acres were already 
young trees and that hundre 
were already prepared, with 
rows of deep holes in the grou 
tional planting when the 1 
begin; and you would have ! 

(Continued on Page: 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
you that a $2,000,000 irrigation and water- 
power project was in prospect and that 
when it was realized there would be no 
limit to the industrial possibilities of the 
district, and that therefore it was thought 
just as well to make use of all available 
land for the development of a coconut 
plantation with the idea of establishing a 
coconut-oil mill that could be operated by 
this power and that could share the outside 
equipment—the railroad and other trans- 
portation facilities—of the sugar central. 

On your way through miles of sugar cane 
you would come upon an occasional little 
new-looking village—groups of picturesque 
nipa-thatched cottages—the villages of the 
farmers. And do not think that so exten- 
sive a territory planted in sugar cane is the 
property of American exploiters. I should 
say not! An American company owns the 
mill and the plantation that was jungle 
such a little while ago; only that and noth- 
ing more. But farmers for miles around 
have put their land in sugar because of the 
advantage to themselves of the near-by 
great central mill that will buy their cane 
and give them a better profit on their op- 
eration than they have ever before enjoyed. 
And if this be exploitation —— 

I could take you over vast hemp planta- 
tions in Davao; I could drive with you 
through the cathedral-like aisles of coconut 
groves on the islands of Mindanao and 
Cebii—very few of them owned by Amer- 
icans—that would take hours to come to 
the end of. But the development has only 
just begun; the surface even of the possi- 
bilities has been just merely scratched. 

I could take you up into the highlands 
of Mindanao and show you square miles of 
the finest grazing land on earth, and not an 
animal in sight; square miles as virgin 
to-day as when the archipelago was heaved 
up out of the depths of the sea, 

And I would say to you, ‘‘ Look upon this 
and ponder the fact that the United States 
Army in the Philippines lets contracts for 
millions of dollars’ worth of beef every year 
to firms in Australia!’ 

You would say, ‘‘But it is delightful up 
here, and how beautiful! The climate is 


just about like Northern New York in early | 


autumn.” 
“Just about,’’ I would answer; ‘‘and it 
doesn’t change into winter either.” 


Potential Commerce 


I could take you into tremendous river 
valleys out of the soil of which a few thou- 
sand people scratch an easy living and 
which could be made to support millions; 
I could show you tremendous untouched 
acreages under which it is said oil lies in 
unlimited quantities; I could show you 
tracts of land capable of producing all the 
rubber that the American and Philippine 
peoples could find use for; I could take you 
to gold mines and coal mines and iron mines 
that are being operated on a scale just 
sufficiently large to tantalize their opera- 
tors; and I could tell you about other 
known mineral areas that have never been 
touched, because the laws are such that 
only a proved bonanza would tempt enough 
capital to develop them. And all the time 
I should be reminding you that half the 
privately owned and cultivated land in the 
islands is in rice, that the people are now 
producing enough of this staple to meet 
their own needs and that the possibilities 
for producing high-grade rice for export are 
unlimited; that there are tremendous areas 
already in tobacco and plenty of room left 
for planting, and that there are half a dozen 
other important products that I had failed 
to mention. 

After which I might ask you to regard 
seriously for a moment the geographical 
location of the archipelago. I should not 
say much about its political aspects, except 
perhaps to refer to the fact that it lies be- 
tween Japan and the rights of others in 
Australia, the Dutch East Indies, South 
China, French Indo-China, the Malay 
States and India; that it is the key to em- 
pire in the East and that because we are 
not interested in empire in the East we are 
the only people who could be universally 
approved of as the holder of it. I would 
rather dwell upon the more important facts 
that it is only forty-eight hours from the 
Pacific coast of Asia and that on the Asian 
continent there are approximately 800,000,- 
000 people, of whom about 799,999,000 are 
minus practically every modern product 
and manufactured commodity with which 
Western ingenuity and enterprise can sup- 
ply them. Does that give you a vision of 


Pacific? If so, I would call you 
harbor of Manila and, with a bro 
to indicate its tremendous ex 
assure you that for possibiliti 
tentialities it beats anything b 
one-hundred-and-eightieth meri 
west, and the Suez Canal! 
the Republican Party was blufk 
adopting a pusillanimous policy 
gard to the Philippines. This pol 
right in principle, and is yet; it 
lanimity lies chiefly in our method 
suing it. ty 

Early in 1900 President Me 
Mr. Taft to Manila to make an im 
tion of conditions, acquaint himse 
the islands and their peoples, an if 
tute civil government when in his 
it seemed expedient to doso. I don, 
that this exactly expresses the Pre 
instructions, but that was the 
transpired at any rate. 

And at this point I am going to 
brief parenthetic explanation. 
was already written when I learn 
Mr. Taft had been made Uinted 


the Supreme Court of the United 
In common with millions of my 
countrymen I have always had ap; 
regard for Mr. Taft, and have he 
many years that I might live to se 
that exalted and peculiarly sacra 
There has been no period in his care 
to call his judgment into question 
seemed to me to be a most impi 
thing to do; now it seems much wo} 
impertinent, and I wish to say 


doing so I feel apologetic and very 


Mr. Taft’s Pottctel 
We may criticize our President, s 
thing we like about him and make 
miserable for him, if we do not ha 
agree with him, but the Chief Justi 
Supreme Court we may not refer 
with reverence. Our recognition | 
ceptance of this fact is one of the s¢ 
our success as arepublic. Itis not) 
but the office that is sacred. But 
one to do? It is impossible to wr 
estly about the Philippines with 
ferring to Mr. Taft’s policies, Bi 
he went to the Philippines he was) 
man; he lived and did his work | 
rest of us from day to day and not’ 
spired vision from epoch to epoch, 
mistakes. He himself, I believe, 
now that with a little less altruisn 
methods of procedure we migh 
achieved better and less ephemeral 
When Mr. Taft went to the Phi 
it was presidential-campaign yea} 
United States. Under military 
civil form of government had alr 
instituted, or put in temporary 0} 
in the pacified sections of the isla 
the American Army was still han 
away at the insurrectos, whi 
in his mountain retreat was still 
the harassing guerrilla tactics of t 
tered forces. Under such cireun 
one may be pardoned, perhaps, for’ 
ing just how much of the immedia’ 
taken by Mr. Taft was for the be 
the Filipinos and how much for th 
of American voters in the Unite 
That he was captivated by the cl 
side of Filipino character there 
doubt; everybody is. That h 


at once to lay too much emphai 
part of President McKinley’s | 
ment which says: “The Philipp 
not ours.” 


fore he uttered the phrase which 
so much to hinder the carrying out 
should have been regarded as the ¢ 
part of the policy—with the policy 
interpreted—and that was the ¢ 
development of the country. 
development of the country, nt 
ploitation of the people! The’ 
ence! An important item on the] 
was the training of the Filipino 
of industry, and the only way 
plish this was by means of 
ample. Precept alone would have. 
good whatever. The thing to 
to strike off all fetters on hon 
ican initiative and enterprise 
not only the Filipinos but 4 
(Continued on Page 


(Continued from Page 56) 
inst anything American that could 
o described. 
fr. Taft said, “‘The United States 
nent is here to preserve the Philip- 
r the Filipinos,” and one may say 
-word “‘preserve’”’ was never more 
used. That statement has been 
ek at us from a thousand different 
nd has been employed as a basis of 
it in favor of all kinds of hampering 
yn that has kept American capital 
he islands, handicapped American 
inj the islands and served to lock 
air untold riches in Nature’s store- 
where only great and expensive 
s of development can reach them, 
re untouched they can do no good 
ilipinos or to anyone. 
on, in a celebrated speech which he 
Iloilo, Mr. Taft laid speci | em- 
n the Philippines-for-the-Filipinos 
nd said that if there were any 
ns in the islands who were not pre- 
) subscribe to it they were at lib- 
eturn to the United States. 
ly objected to a policy of the Philip- 
the Filipinos, but interested Amer- 
nted to know why they should be 
yut for elimination. There was a 
ous British investment in the 
which even to-day, after twenty 
American sovereignty, is nearly 
1e amount of the American invest- 
And even to-day, after all our 
o develop a Philippines for the 
; after all our surrender of au- 
nd our chuckle-headed self abne- 
1 the interest of what we were 
to regard as a sacred trust, not 
n 10 per cent of the business of the 
sin Filipino hands; 85 per cent, 
even, of the local trade — retail 
rprovincial—is in the hands of 
nerchants, and has been from time 
ial. The Japanese have had large 
in the islands for many years, and 
years these interests have grown 
| alarming rapidity that they have 
certain sections to assume the 
ns of peaceful penetration. And 
-adopted the Philippines-for-the- 
‘policy there were large German 
‘as well. en we went to war 
many the insular alien property 
_ seized German properties to the 
nearly 175,000,000 pesos. Also 
e Swiss interests, and French and 
) say nothing of very important 
aoldings and relationships which 
took specifically in the Treaty of 
orotect. 


; 
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eers From New England 


‘at about us? Where do we come 
Philippines for the Filipinos? It 
an American up a tree a good deal 
.a Philippines—under the Amer- 
"protected by an American navy, 
tder by an American army, and 
American power and prestige— 
pody except Americans. 
e-don’t-want-anything-for-our- 
’a may be all right for halo- 
purposes, but it could hardly be 
ctical. If the things we do not 
jurselves could always go to some- 
deserves them more than we do 
‘e quite a different matter, but it 
er works out that way. Standing 
‘ghtful owners and standing aside 
(nsiderate brigands than we could 
'e are not one and the same thing 
}2ans. 

ithe Spaniards surrendered the 
‘anila to an American army the 
fates was practically the only im- 
yuntry in the world that was not 
‘din the population by a con- 
(commercial colony. And yet 
Civil War American trade was 
lint in the Pacific Ocean. Those 
ays of the American clipper ships, 
‘of which forms one of the most 


(nany of the pioneers of American 
however, died and were buried 
of Manila, so it might be said 

ere greeted, when we raised our 

that city, by a colony of ghosts. 

1 company they were, too; mostly 
nders with the kind of names— 

atson, Moore, Munro, Hunting- 

thall, Crockett, Eaton, Oakey, 
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Chapman, Fisher—that bring them before 
one’s vision as sturdy and staunch old citi- 
zens of the type that we associate with our 
best traditions. 

Captain H. L. Heath, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Manila, 
in writing an article for the first number of 
the journal of that organization, which, 
strangely enough, was not published until 
June, 1921, called special attention to these 
early traders in a way which induced me 
and a good many others in Manila who had 
never thought of them before to make pil- 
grimages to their graves. The first among 
them to die—the earliest date on a grave- 
stone being 1835—were buried in the 
ancient Chinese cemetery in Manila, but 
later the Britishers began to bury our dead 
in their churchyard at San Pedro Macati, 
a picturesque and historic near-by village; 
they have taken care of American graves 
for more than sixty years and continue to 
do so to this day. ; 

Those in the Chinese cemetery were re- 
moved a few years ago by the American 
Memorial Association to a beautiful shady 
spot in the fine new Cementerio del Norte; 
new, that is, as it is to-day, and as so much 
of Manila and the Philippines is new. It 
was redeemed from ghastliness and made 
beautiful in our own time by Mr. John 
Mehan, the American who proved to the 
Filipinos and others that grass could be 
made to grow in Manila and that the city 
could be made soft and restful to look upon, 
with wide green spaces, many trees, clam- 
bering vines and flowering shrubs. The 
beauty of the city of Manila is John Me- 
han’s monument; he did not live long to 
enjoy it after he had turned so much of it 
from arid and sun-scorched harshness into 
the loveliness of a magnificent park. 


American Improvements 


Oh, yes; we could go our typical Amer- 
ican way in anything thet had to do with 
the development of a Philippines for the 
Filipinos. Manila had a well-deserved 
reputation for being the pesthole of the 
Orient. We could clean out the pesthole; 
we could eradicate epidemic disease all over 
the islands; establish the finest hospitals 
and hospital services in the East; institute 
a proud system of modern education; build 
schoolhouses by the dozen; get ambitious 
and launch out into a great university; 
pave streets; put in sewer systems; aban- 
don a putrid old waterworks and bring an 
abundance of pure water down from the 
hills; make parks, boulevards and play- 
grounds; reclaim hundreds of acres of land 
from the shallows of the harbor and build 
piers and warehouses; screen the harbor 
from the terrible and annually inevitable 
typhoons by a tremendous breakwater; 
build hundreds of miles of first-class high- 
way; clean up barrios and villages and 
towns; go out after animal diseases and 
vegetable blights; open up big stations 
for agricultural experiment and instruction; 
start civic movements all over the archi- 
pelago to save babies and check the ravages 
of tuberculosis; harmonize no telling how 
many peoples of different tongues, tradi- 
tions and dispositions under a single 
language and a single hope; establish a 
splendid colony for the thousands of lepers 
and handle all the lepers ourselves, because 
no Filipino could be induced to doit; get 
in among the dreaded wild men and in- 
duce them to recognize the advantages of 
baseball over head hunting as an outdoor 
sport; and—well, what not? 

But back of everything had to be the 
business of the people, the development of 
resources and the growth of commerce and 
industry. When it came to this the Amer- 
ican Government in the Philippines as- 
sumed from the outset that Nature could 
be trusted to take its course. And, all 
things being equal, with American nerve, 
initiative and ambition what they happen 
to be, Nature might have done very well— 
all things being equal, that is. Individual 
American business enterprise has never 
whined for special encouragement any- 
where; has never asked for anything but 
a fair field and no favor, which is the only 
possible basis for clean competition; but 
even American nerve may give way in time 
in a fight against too many inequalities and 
too much discrimination. 

It is not my intention to hold the average 
American up as a paragon of all the virtues; 
it is not my intention to pin any medals on 
him on any account whatsoever; there are 
Americans we should like very much to 
have within our own borders, where they 
could disgrace themselves only and not the 
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whole country; but taken by and large the 
Americans in foreign business enterprise 
and international commerce are most satis- 
factorily representative of the best we are 
able to produce, and in the American busi- 
ness community in the Philippines particu- 
larly they have managed to maintain a very 
high average. With the prestige of the 
American flag in a sovereign capacity over 
an alien people in their keeping, and with 
the grave moral obligation of their country 
to this people as keenly appreciated by 
them as by anyone, it may be said that they 
have been upheld by the inspiration of 
special incentive; but in any case General 
Wood was not just flattering them when he 
said that they have lived up to the best 
American traditions and have been a tre- 
mendous influence for good in the islands. 

And now I should like to go back for a 
moment and pick up another interesting 
phase of our progress. Thoughin the United 
States our relationship to the Philippines 
became and continued to be a partisan 
political question, in the establishment and 
maintenance of American government in 
the islands all party lines were lost sight of 
from the beginning and nothing but un- 
qualified Americanism ever was permitted 
to influence the immediate situation until 
the Democratic Party came into power in 
1913. It had to be so. It could not be 
otherwise. And even with the Democratic 
Party coming in on its platform pledge to 
make momentous changes in the existing 
governmental establishment, those of us 
who were in close touch with it and had 
lived in contact with it for many years 
assured ourselves that there could be no 
change in this one respect at any rate. We 
realized our great distance from the home- 
land and understood the differences—or 
thought we did—between homeland in- 
fluences and those which affected us. 

When Mr. Taft instituted civil govern- 
ment in Manila there was still a good-sized 
volunteer American army out in the bosque, 
dealing with the remnants of a most trou- 
blesome insurrection. This war of inde- 
pendence—as the Filipinos have a perfect 
right to call it—did not come to an end 
actually until the capture of Vicente Luc- 
ban, the last of the powerful insurgent 
leaders, in April, 1902. It came to an offi- 
cial close on the Fourth of July of the same 
year and exactly one year after the civil 
government, with Mr. Taft as governor- 
general, had assumed full control of insular 
affairs. 

In the meantime the government was 
being organized throughout the archipelago 
and Mr. Taft needed men. He did not need 
Republicans or Democrats; he needed 
Americans, and as the Army was returned 
to the United States he selected men from 
among its officers and from its ranks to fill 
the hundreds of minor as well as highly 
responsible positions which, for the time 
being, had to be filled by Americans. 


A Few Black Sheep 


And what a pity they were not all good 
hundred-per-centers! Ithastobeadmitted 
that they were not. A number of them dis- 
graced us horribly. They were guilty of 
malfeasance in office, of defalcation, of 
plain criminal misappropriation of public 
funds; but the laws covering all such crimes 
were very severe and no man escaped. 
For the falsification of a public document a 
merciful sentence was eight years in the 
penitentiary, and by 1904 there were seven- 
teen Americans—all of the government 
personnel—in Bilibid Prison under twenty- 
five-year sentences. The fact that he was 
an American was always against a man who 
went wrong in the islands in those days. 
And quite right too. For the-sake of 
American prestige it might have been bet- 
ter, perhaps, to have sent all defaulting 
Americans back to the United States to 
serve their sentences in Federal prisons, 
but the idea was to prove to the Filipino 
that no line was ever to be drawn that 
would make any difference between him 
and the American under the law. Never 
mind that a sentence to Bilibid Prison was 
a severer penalty to an American than it 
could possibly be to a Filipino; a crime 
committed in the Philippines by an Amer- 
ican—and especially a crime against the 
Government—was graver than the same 
crime could possibly be, committed by a 
Filipino. The Americans went to Bilibid. 

Bilibid Prison is the largest penitentiary 
in the world; not because there is more 
crime in the Philippines than anywhere 
else, but because it is the only penitentiary 

(Continued on Page 62) 


HIS well-known farm- 
table delicacy is made 
from the choice parts of 
six-months-old pigs, which 
have been fed on milk and 
corn, raised on near-by 
farms. 


It is seasoned with the best 
of spices and made after a 
family recipe ninety years 


old. 


Jones Dairy Farm Products 
are sold by representative 
merchants from Maine to 
California. Behind every 
pound is the Jones name, 
which has stood for high 
quality and fair dealing for 
thirty-five years. 


Watch dealers’ windows for 
announcement of the first 
shipment of Jones Dairy 
Farm Products. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO 
RETAIL MERCHANTS 


The Quality of Jones Products, 
coupled with our trade aid to re- 
tailers, has resulted in hundreds 
of firm supporters all over the 
country. Our system of “ dealers’ 
helps”” makes it easy for the re- 
tailer to quickly sell each consign- 
ment. What we have done for 
others we can do for you. Write 
to us for information concerning 
our special “Resale-plan.” 


JONES DAIRY FARM 


Dept. A 
FT. ATKINSON, WIS. 
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—which means that if you don’t like TUXEDO The story of FR 
tobacco you can get your money back from the dealer. TUXEDO. 
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Baa Me, 


has changed its entire plan of distribution on 


TUXEDO. 


It is the biggest improvement in tobacco service 
since the beginning of the tobacco industry. 


Every modern device for speed — fast trains, 
motor delivery, and telegrams—has been taken 
advantage of. 


Nothing is overlooked that will clip minutes 
from the schedule on which TUXEDO is now 
delivered from our factory to your pipe. All 
this is done because freshness is the essence of 
smoking tobacco quality. 


It takes time—and lots of it—to cure smoking 
tobacco properly. Nothing can hurry it— but 
once it is properly aged, blended, cut and 
packed for smoking, the sooner you smoke it 
the better it is. 


Today TUXEDO is sold to every dealer in one 
dozen lots. This makes it necessary for the 
retail dealer to order TUXEDO continuously, 
a little more trouble to be sure, but it insures 


TUXEDO reaching you in fresh condition. 


We have always guaranteed the quality of 
TUXEDO—now we guarantee its condition 
when it reaches you. This means that every 
pipeful is good and every pipeful alike. You 
need never smoke stale tobacco again. 


1: always guaran- , 

‘quality of TUX- i © fees yN Cc C © 
Ow we guarantee 

dition when it 
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The Future of 
Transportation 


HEN Robert Fulton first 
introduced the steamboat, 
in 1807, our grandfathers shook 


doubtful heads. 


When George Stephenson’s first 
locomotive, the Rocket, made 
twenty-nine miles an hour on its 
initial trip, a German professor 
stated that railroads were imprac- 
ticable, for such a speed would 
surely induce brain fever. 


Within our own generation we can 
recall the doubt with which the 
first automobiles were introduced 
as toys for the idle rich. Twenty- 
five years ago there were in the 
United States only four automo- 
biles. Today thereare eight million. 


Within twelve years the airplane 
has risen from an experiment to an 
active factor in Commerce. No 
other invention has ever shown 
such rapid growth, and yet the air- 
plane is still in its infancy. 

From the very beginning of the 
aéronautical industry The Glenn L. 
MartinCompany has maintained an 
enviable position as one of the fore- 
most builders of superior aircraft. 
The Martin Company believes in 
the airplane as a vehicle of Com- 
merce, and in the future of Aérial 
Transportation. 


Men of Vision and Capital towhom 
Aérial Transportation is making its 
appeal are invited to write to us. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN Co. 


CLEVELAND 
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to serve the needs of a population of ap- 
proximately 10,000,000. However, large as 
it is, it would have to have an annex im- 
mediately, or another prison would have to 
be built, if the courts in the islands to-day 
worked with the precision, dispatch and 
judicial-mindedness that characterized 
them in the early days of their establish- 
ment. It cannot be said that they do so op- 
erate. In them are pending as I write 23,242 
cases, most of which should have been off 
the calendars at least a yearago. Of these, 
5646 are criminal cases, and the criminals— 
or the accused, I believe is the proper 
word—are for the most part out on bail; 
crime being more prevalent, incidentally, 
than it has ever been since order was 
restored in the beginning of American oc- 
cupation. 

There are 10,814 hopeless plaintiffs, and 
presumably a corresponding 10,814 unwor- 
ried defendants in civil suits; while the par- 
ties to 6782 land-registration cases might 
just as well take them out walking. But 
that is a digression. 

While Mr. Taft was filling government 
offices to a large extent with demobilized 
soldiers and officers, many other soldiers 
and officers were asking to be discharged 
in the islands in order that they might take 
advantage of various visible opportunities 
for establishing themselves in business. 
And to-day a great many of the older heads 
in the American business community are 
these same veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and the Filipino insurrec- 
tion. Not all of them, but many of them. 
Some civilian traders entered the field at 
once and some of the firms they founded 
have survived and prospered; a good many 
others have been induced for one reason 
or another to come out in later years, and 
a large junior element has been added to 
from time to time. 

It is a curious fact that the men who went 
into government service began at once to 
look down on their fellow countrymen who 
elected to remain in the islands for the 
simple prosaic purpose of making a living, 
if such a thing proved to be possible. And 
yet probably not so curious either. It is 
only the occasional man in public service 
who does not believe that he got the office 
he holds because he happened to be the 
only man alive who was fitted to fillit. A 
government circle is invariably charmed— 
with itself. And besides, a government 
personnel exists for nothing but to put into 
effect the policies of government. The 
policy of the American Government in the 
islands was to preserve the Philippines for 
the Filipinos, and any man—any American, 
that is—who sought for mere vulgar pur- 
poses of personal gain to interfere in any 
way with the preserving process became at 
once, in the language of the elect, an ad- 
venturer. The prevailing thought seemed 
to be, and has continued to be, that the 
way to preserve the Philippines was to can 
the American business man. 


Daniel in the Lions’ Den 


But when Mr. Harrison, with such un- 
conventional disregard of the established 
usages and proprieties of polite canning 
processes, dispensed en masse with the 
services of the Americans in the Govern- 
ment, a great many of them joined the local 
business community and are now among its 
most valued and active members. Many 
of them had to do this because they had 
been in the islandsso long that they had lost 
all touch with everything that might ever 
have looked like an opportunity for them 
in their own country, and because they 
lmew more about the Philippines and the 
Philippine way of doing things than about 
anything else in the world. 

In refutation of the statement that Amer- 


ican business has had a hard struggle for _ 


its existence, my attention might be called 
to the fact that as a consequence of Amer- 
ican participation in Philippine develop- 
ment and commerce the trade between the 
United States and the islands has grown 
steadily from a total of $5,338,341 in 1899 
to $197,567,139 in 1920. 

And I would answer: “Yes; in spite of 
handicaps, all kinds of embarrassments, 
and a complete lack of encouragement and 
protection, American business has suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent. What it might 
have amounted to, unshackled and un- 
afraid, it is difficult to imagine.” 

And who has benefited by all the progress 
that has been made? A few American 
business men in the Philippines? I should 


| say principally the Filipinos themselves, 
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and incidentally large numbers of Amer- 
icans in the United States. And I am going 
to make the startling little statement that 
unless certain events eventuate as it is de- 
sired that they should, and certain meas- 
ures of relief are forthcoming in pretty 
short order, the Filipinos and these Amer- 
icans are going to be deprived of the serv- 
ices of a good many seasoned American 
business men in the Philippines. You could 
count on the fingers of one hand the firms 
that are not clinging desperately to the 
ragged edge. The great thing to remember 
is that they are clinging. 

But that is another story; there are any 
number of other stories; I shall have to 
tell them in another article. They are im- 
portant. They illuminate the situation 
as no other stories do, and they prove con- 
clusively that the Filipino idea of a Philip- 
pines for the Filipinos is a Philippines as 
free as possible from what is referred to as 
outside investment. And everybody knows 
what is meant by outside investment. Even 
a casual glance at certain items of recent 
legislation and a comparison between these 
and a few important court decisions and 
administrative interpretations—all Fili- 
pino—are sufficient to convince one that a 
definite system has been instituted which 
has for its object the elimination of the 
American. At the same time the wholly 
Filipino Philippine Government provides 
a continuing appropriation of 1,000,000 
pesos a year to be used in the United States 
for the dissemination of independence prop- 
aganda and to encourage American capital 
to take a chance in Philippine investment. 
There are two bureaus operating in the 
United States, one of them economic and 
the other political. It is a queer kind of 
business, and one is not decided whether 
to regard it as being merely stupid or ex- 
ceedingly clever. 

In the meantime the American business 
man already established has the same va- 
riety of protection that Daniel had in the 
lions’ den. He went in on faith and he 
stays in on faith—plus worry and work. 


Americans Handicapped 


By merely glancing at the fact that the 
British investment in the islands exceeds 
the American investment by nearly 500,- 
000,000 pesos you might jump to the con- 
clusion that British capital is less timid 
than American capital, but the truth is 
that, among other advantages, British 
capital enjoys the protection of the British 
Government through consular representa- 
tion; this being true also as regards capital 
invested by citizens of Japan, China, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands and other countries; 
and since in their foreign relationships the 
Philippines are actually American terri- 
tory, foreign representatives are able to 
deal directly with the responsible power in 
all questions connected with their interests. 
The Americans in the Philippines—under 
the American flag, which represents every- 
thing there is of stability in the islands, 
either economic or political—envy the for- 
eigners who have consular representation. 
I have heard many an American say with a 
characteristic laugh that it would not hurt 
his feelings any if the Filipinos should sud- 
denly get the independence they spend 
their lives clamoring for, because in a Philip- 
pine republic there would at least be an 
American consul, whereas now there is no- 
body to represent him in matters which he 
wishes to refer to his own Government. 
And anyone who knows anything about 
foreign trade knows that such matters get 
to be at times exceedingly numerous. 

Then there is the great question of apply- 
ing to the Philippines the American Coast- 
wise Shipping Law. This law provides that 
passengers and freight shall be carried from 


_ issue. 


August 


one American port to another by A 
ships only, and the same kind of 
operation in nearly every country 
But the Filipinos were violently 
to the extension of the Ameri 
cover the islands; and with ex 
son, though their real and only 
reason they did not in the beginni 
the most of. In fact, they caref 
all direct reference to it and con 
selves to such argument as could b 
of the horrible possibility that #] 
merchant marine—of which the 
any!—would become merely a pa 
American merchant marine, and t 
would be strangled to death by a 
and cruel monopoly. ; 

Considering the facts that they 
only people on earth who enjoy the 
of absolute free trade with the 
States and that the easiest way to 
them to death would be to withdy 
them that privilege, their argumer 
to impress certain American inter 
saw in the application of the lay 
Philippines an opportunity to sn 
of the hands of British, Japanese a 
foreign traders something they 
might justly be regarded as p 
American. 


The Chamber of Comme 


The very excellent reason the | 
had for objecting to the inclusio; 
archipelago within the law was ft! 
inclusion would definitely establ 
archipelago as American territory, 
nothing to say really for one sid 
other. My sympathies are large 
Filipino side—that is, supposing 
were a Filipino and a convinced an 
to-goodness independista—but mj 
gence works in harmony with the A 
view. 

At any rate, there was a tre! 
argument about it and the leade; 
predominant political party—the 1 
istas—finally got violent and—as 
Heath, formerly referred to, says 
ruthless in the use of authority and 
power of government acting agail 
viduals of the community atten 
force compliance on the part of A) 
and American-controlled organiza 
the mandate of the political oliga 
posing the act.’”” In other wor 
pino leaders threatened several ya’ 
commerce-annihilating reprisal in 
act was not rescinded. 

This annoyed the American cor 
exceedingly. It drove the Americ 
ness men together in self-defense 
much against opposition to this p 
decision of the United States Coi 
against such methods of governmeé 
it was suddenly brought home to t 
startling way that they were witho 
sentation; that they had no 
through which to reach their Goy 
with their views on this or any ot 
ter. In the establishment of the. 
relationship to the United States t 
ican citizen in the Philippine Islan 
out a vote in his own country or 4a 
the Philippine Government, 
absolutely ignored. 

The result was the organizatio 
American Chamber of Commerce 
Philippine Islands — “‘just tw 
years, two months and two days 
miral Dewey broke down § : 
and the work of putting the Filip 
on the map of the world had comn 
This quotation expresses the kind 
with which the Americans 
and in a continuing militant 
declare that the chamber “rep 
phase of American business 2 
in the Philippines and is taking 
of a legation to the citizens of th 
States residing in the Philippi 
irrespective of whether they 
of the organization or not. It 
be heard on every subject 2 
business or political life of the 
It proposes in all matters: fi 
a remedy; second, to ask f 
tion; third, to demand its app 
fourth, to fight for its appli 
processes are not successful.” 

It was to these men, also me 


Americans with a definite fore 

policy. : 
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ring at Elmer as though he 
ee enough. “All right,’’ he 
h a gesture of despair. ‘‘Get 
as you like to-morrow, and 
sh you luck. Huh!” 

as though he were proud of 
Elmer as he went back to his 
the girls in the outer office, 
t time he caught a glimpse of 
his dark cloud which his wife 
r him might possibly have a 
lining that might even con- 
led down from the sky and 
ining figure among men. 

do happen sometimes,’’ he 
cially in politics, and Franl- 
made a lot of enemies one 
ver. Myself, I doubt if I’ve 
he world—I’ve always said 
of course, I know I haven’t 
but all the same 
1 going home early the next 
ode in the smoker, perhaps 
t idea of being a good mixer, 
in neared Pellview and the 
ame into sight a gay crowd 
mn the veranda, some sitting 
nd others dancing under the 
wnings. 

|,” said one of the men in the 
Elmer. 

tht,” said his neighbor. 
ould get up a foursome if 
rill and Doe Allen’s there.”’ 
that reminds me: What do 
he nerve of Elmer Peterson 
ot a chance for the nomina- 
? 

; Choice hastily hid himself 
ling paper, but bent forward 
tter to catch the following 


> nut.” 
u’ve said something!”’ 
uch chance as a snowball 


ess. Some of ’em say it’s his 


ye surprised. She certainly 
s in that house.” 

body has to wear ’em.” 
ire—Elmerdoesn’t. Doesn’t 
uspenders. Nota bad little 


—no. Sort of soft-shelled— 
2 always kind of liked him 


re J—in a way.” 

a Elmer quietly arose with- 
ced by the two who liked 
—and made his way toward 
train. 

ie way they talk about me,”’ 
it had been, feeling sick at 
ied like a stepped-on worm. 
‘on had been one of resent- 
ting, and he had nearly 
elding newspaper and said, 
lo, gentlemen? I may bea 
t, but I’ll bet you both a 
ighnut that neither of you 
| But that, too, had passed. 
1 blessed with eyes that can 
lings you would have seen 
vy friends of Elmer’s whis- 
Ts, 

's Old Man Caution, who 
'e careful, Elmer. Don’t 
g that you can’t finish.’’ 
_ was Old Mrs. Pacific, who 
‘other ear, ‘“‘The quiet way 
pest way, Elmer. Pretend 
ard them.” 

‘that he quietly arose and 
toward the back of the 
but with bitterness and 
He was 


‘ain gave a lurch, half sling- 
the steps that led to the 
‘and the next moment he 
for life and straining every 
this balance and keep from 
neath the wheels below. 
Struggle did him good, 
MMighting instinct which had 


ormant. In any event, 


Wwisted himself back into 
jJown on the top step to 
_and on his face was an 
d once belonged there 
arried, when the world 
ster and he was a promis- 

g!” he thought to him- 

t the passing houses of 
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Pellview as though they were enemies in a 
disguise which he had only just penetrated. 
“T’d like to show we people the sort of 
a soft-shelled egg I am—if I ever get a 


chance!” said he. 


vil 


HEN Elmer reached home his wife had 
news for him, 

“We've got ’em scared,” 
grimmest manner. 

“Got who scared?”’ he asked. 

If Mrs. Peterson had not been so full of 
her subject she might have noticed a new 
note in her husband’s voice. If speech had 
arms, for instance, it might be said that 
Elmer’s voice had a chip on its shoulder. 
If tones could be described in terms of poul- 
try, Elmer’s tone was a rooster that was 
bound to crow or fight. 

“Those Merrills!”’ said Mrs. Peterson, 
unheedful of the signs. ‘“‘This is the first 
year the women’s club has taken part in 
politics, and we’ve decided to canvass the 
town. Of course we haven’t got very far 
yet—it will take a week or more—but you 
would be surprised at the number of people 
who are interested in the open beach and 
the high-school site. They’d vote for you 
in a minute if they were only sure that you 
could give them what they want. In fact, 
as Mrs. Barman said this afternoon, that is 
our chief problem now—to make the people 
have confidence in your ability to do what 
you promise.” 

“In other words, they haven’t got that 
confidence now,”’ said Elmer in his new- 
born voice. 

““Some of them haven’t anyway.” 

“They think I’m a weak character,” 
said Elmer, bristling his mustache, “‘a sort 
of a soft-shelled egg.” 

“They’d better not say so when I’m 
around.” 

Probably for the first time in his married 
life Elmer essayed a sardonic smile—and 
achieved it. 

“Well, that’s one thing,’ said Mrs. 
Peterson, beginning to stare at her hus- 
band. ‘And now to show you that they 
are really scared, who do you think called 
here this afternoon?” 

“T’m not good at guessing,’ 
advancing his chest a little. 

Mrs. Peterson broke the thread of her 
story to ask a puzzled question or two. 

“Are you all right? Do you feel well?”’ 
she asked. 

““Of course I’m all right. 
that called this afternoon?”’ 

“Judge Brean.” 

At that Elmer could have whistled, and 
would have done it if he hadn’t made up his 
mind so thoroughly to be a man. Judge 
Brean was the local leader of Mr. Merrill’s 
party, a suave, resourceful old war horse 
who had learned how to crunch his corn 
without making a noise, and knew where 
the clover grew. 

“Of course, the minute I saw him,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Peterson, “‘I knew he was up 
to something. He said he was glad to hear 
that you were taking such an interest in the 
welfare of the town; that he was always 
looking out for such men, the harvest being 
large and the laborers few, and he left a 
letter asking you, as a _public-spirited 
citizen, to accept a position as deputy 
something-or-other to help stop the liquor 
traffic in Pellview.”’ 

Again Elmer nearly whistled. 

“One thing sure,” was his first thought. 
“Judge Brean doesn’t seem to think I’m a 
soft-shelled egg!” 

“Of course,’ continued Mrs. Peterson, 
“it was a clever trick. He knew that I 
have always been one of the leaders in the 
prohibition movement, and that I couldn’t 
very well refuse. If I did refuse he would 
probably show a copy of his letter to every- 
body and say that you had straddled the 
liquor question, and what would you do 
with the open-beach and the high-school 
questions? And if I didn’t refuse, and you 
accepted the appointment, he would prob- 
ably do something to make you unpopular 
and lose you a lot of votes. Everybody 
knows how unpopular those deputies are. 
Of course they’re necessary, and they have 
to do their duty, and all that; but I could 
see just as plain as anything that the whole 
thing was a trick, just to make a lot of 
trouble, no matter. which way I decided it.” 

Throughout this narrative Elmer had 
been conscious of a steadily rising feeling of 
mulishness. 


she said in her 


* said Elmer, 


Who was it 
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“T have always been prominent,’ his 
wife had said, with the accent on the pro- 
noun. “If I refused—if I didn’t refuse—I 
could see—no matter which way I de- 
cided.” Hang it, why didn’t she come 
right out and say “I’m the boss here—I’m 
the one who counts—I run the family—I 
wear the pants’’? 

The more he listened the more it grated, 
and somewhere from deep down within 


him began to arise that spirit of mutiny | 


which sometimes leads the most exemplary 
private to tell the corporal to tell the cap- 
tain to go to the devil, and sometimes 
causes old maids who have just been read- 
ing the latest divorce scandal to say to 
themselves with a half-wistful sigh, ‘‘ Well, 
anyhow, she has lived.”’ 


Even before Mrs. Peterson’s speech had , 


come to an end Elmer’s subconscious self 
had decided to disagree with whatever 
conclusion she had reached. If she had de- 
clined Judge Brean’s offer he would accept 
it. If she had accepted it he would decline 
it. If he was ever to harden his shell he 
might just as well start in right now to 
peck up grit. If he was ever to wear the 
trousers he might just as well step into 
them now and pull ’em up and tighten the 
belt and stride around with a fine free ac- 
tion of the knees. But with all this, he had 


to get his steam up. Something told him | 


not to try to turn his engine over until he 
had the proper pressure, because if he 


failed the first time he might not have an- | 


other chance. 

“M-m-m,”’ said he. ‘I wonder why it is 
that Judge Brean came to you instead of 
coming to me.’ 

“Why, what difference does it make?” 
sharply asked Mrs. Peterson. 


“Tt makes a lot of difference! When you | 


are asked to join anything people come to 
you about it. They don’t come to me. 
What did you tell Judge Brean?”’ 

“T told him that you were too busy to 
accept.” 

Elmer hesitated a moment as though 
consulting his gauge, and then he let her 
have it. As when a volcano starts in action, 
it isn’t the mountain itself but the accumu- 
lation of deferred troubles which causes the 
lava and ashes, the pillar of fire by night 
and the cloud of smoke by day; so, too, 
with Elmer. His disappointment at the 
office, his daughter’s tears, his discovery of 
the world’s opinion of the softness of his 
shell, his wife’s constant heckling—all 
these had contributed to one total. And 
although that total, when expressed in the 
sentiments about to be quoted, may not 
seem comparable to Etna’s dread rumble 
or Popocatepetl’s fire, it was quite as re- 
markable in its way. 

“Well, you shouldn’t have told him so— 
see?”’ he began. 

“What do you mean?”’ demanded Mrs. 
Peterson, fixing him with her eye. ‘‘Who 
do you think you’re talking to? One of the 
girls at the office?”’ 

Every married man will know how nat- 
ural that seems. 

“No, I’m talking to you, ain’t I?” de- 
manded Elmer in turn. ‘I don’t see any- 
body else around here.’ 

For a moment he pretended to look 
around as though to verify the fact, and 
this time his wife saw it—that look on his 
face which hadn’t been there for years; 
a look which vaguely reminded her of the 
far-off times when they had been young 
together and were going to have a bunga- 
low in California and a trip to Europe every 
summer and rings on their fingers and bells 
on their toes. 

“And as for what I mean,” he contin- 
ued, ‘“‘after this, when people want to 
know what I’m going to do they can come 
to me and find out. I don’t need to straddle 
the liquor question, or any other question. 
I’m a man, I am, and I can speak for my- 
self. I wear pants, I do. I don’t wear skirts 
and I don’t walk hobbled. So while you’re 
getting dinner I’m going around to see 
Judge Brean and tell him that I accept his 
offer, and if he tries any tricks on me I'll 
know how to handle him!” 

Before Mrs. Peterson had caught her 
breath he was going down the veranda 
steps, his throttle wide open, a model for 
all meek husbands and every inch a man. 
But after action comes reaction, and habit 
dieth hard in all of us. Presently Elmer’s 
feet began to lag a little, no longer spurn- 
ing the sidewalk, but reaching out thought- 
fully one in front of the other. His crest 
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ARENTS, let your 
children join their 
»SehOBl band or orchestra. 
Loads of fun and big oppor- 
tunities for profit. Toculti- 
vate that musical “bump” 
getaConn,theeasiestblow- 
ing instrument made. 
. The Waubeek, Ia., 
S school band pictured 
above is equipped 
with Conns. The world’s 
| pies: concert bands and 
symphony orchestras use 
and endorse them. 


Send for FREE BOOK, “Success 
in Music and How to Win It,’’ by John 
Philip Sousa and other stars. Free Trial, 
easy payments, on any instrument. Send 
coupon today for details. 
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C. G. CONN, Ltd., 936 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 

Gentlemen: Please send me “Success in Music and How to 
Win It" and details of your free trial plan of any instrument 
(Mention instrument.) 


Name 
Street 
or Rural Route 


City, State 
County 


Tnstrument 


COLD SODER 


THE META), MENDER 
Speid Mend 


Vee throw away your 
favorite coffee pot 
or cooking dish when it 
springs a leak, or cracks? 


Hercules Cold Soder 

will mend it—whether 
granite, aluminum or any 
other metal—and make it 
as good as ever. 


It’s easy to use—just 
press it in the hole or crack 
and letit stand. No fuss. No 
heat, acid or tools required. 


Hercules Cold Soder 
will also save many a trip to 
the repair shop when your 
automobile radiator starts 
leaking, for with it you can 
do the mending yourself. 


At hardware, drug, de- 
partment and automobile 
accessory stores for 25 cents 
the tube. 


If your dealer does not 
carry Hercules, send us his 
name and 25 cents for full- 


sized tube. Postage prepaid. 
35cin Canada 


fy HeeturesPropuctsCo. 


World-Famous Palmer Method Penman- 


ship now Taught by Correspondence. No 
Failures. Success Guaranteed. Earn More 
Money. Prepare for a Better Position. 


Learn During Spare Time. 

A series of lessons in plain, unshaded, rapid busi- 
ness writing. Booklet showing specimens sent on 
request. 

THE A. N. PALMER CO., 32 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS. ee book and “EVIDENCE OF 

CEPTION BLANK.” Send 

model or sketch ae. Saecineion of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Enormous Demand for the New 


rigos 


Taxi Bodies for the Ford Chassis 


In spite of the fact that we announced the new Briggs Taxi Bodies 
but a short time ago, the demand for these high grade jobs is enor- 
mous. Already we have had to increase our original production plans. 
Dealers and experienced taxi men tell us that the new Briggs Taxi 
Bodies are by far the finest design of their kind ever placed on the 
market. 

No matter how large or how small your city or town, scores of men 
are going into the taxi business and making big money. 


Daily we are making shipments to all parts of the country. 


How about you? Have you looked into the possibilities of the new 
Ford Taxi job? 

Stop fooling around with makeshift taxi bodies. They are the most 
expensive jobs in the world to operate. They quickly become loose, 
shake, rattle, squeak, and in many instances are in the repair shop 
more often than they are on the road. 


These Briggs Bodies are built to stand up day in and day out and 
give profitable service. 


Besides that, the body parts are interchangeable with all the present 
Ford models. This is a very practical and economical advantage to you. 


The new Briggs Taxi Bodies are the lowest priced Ford taxi bodies in 
the world. 


For sale by Ford dealers. 


Big Opportunity for Dealers 


We have a very profitable and attractive proposition to make 
to dealers. Some good territory is still open, but we suggest 
quick action for territory 1s going rapidly. 


Complete information and literature on request. 


Briggs Manufacturing Company 


Sales Office: 33 West 42nd St., New York City 


Factories at Detroit and Cleveland 


‘350 


without folding 
front door 
For Standard Ford 
Chassis 


‘365 


with folding front 

door and auxiliary 
seat 

For Standard Ford 


hassis 


675 


Eight Passenger 
Limousine 
with front folding 
door 
For Ford Truck 
Chassis 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


drooped, his tail went down. Old Man 
Caution came and walked with him again. 
Old Mrs. Pacific appeared and took him by 
the arm. 

“Take a walk and go home,” Old Man 
Caution whispered to him. “Least done, 
soonest mended.” 

“Tf you once start fighting you’ll be at it 
all the time,” sighed Old Mrs. Pacific in his 
otherear. ‘‘ Life won’t be worth the living.” 

Elmer wasn’t far from teetering when 
around the corner came the two men who 
had criticized him in the smoker. Each 
was carrying a golf bag, and it was evident 
that they were on their way to the club. 
They carelessly nodded at ‘Elmer, and 
after they had passed him one of them 
chanced to laugh at something which the 
other had said. 

A minute later, his face the color of a 
crimson rambler, Elmer climbed the steps 
of a house in the next street and gave the 
bell such a ring that the maid came on 
the hop. 

el qi} like to see Judge Brean,”’ said he. 

Slightly paraphrasing Mr. Beerbohm’s 
famous conclusion, no man knows how big 
a fool he can be until another fool laughs 
at him. 

VIII 

HE next week Elmer’s chance for the 

nomination seemed to decline. Bright 
once, according to the women’s club re- 
ports, it was now apparently growing dim- 
mer day by day, languishing like some poor 
thing that was stricken at birth and can no 
farther go. 

“Tt’sthat deputy business that’s doingit,”” 
Mrs. Peterson told him one evening, coming 
home early from an executive-committee 
meeting of the women’s club. ‘‘The open- 
beach idea is still holding some of the voters, 
and so is the high-school site; but this is 
the sort of thing that’s pushing us back 
now.’ 

From an envelope she drew a number of 
handbills, violently printed on green, yel- 
low and prenrose sheets. 

“Mrs. Barman gave me these to-night,” 
she said, not without a certain accusative 
satisfaction. “Somebody’s mailing them 
all over town, and I guess it doesn’t need a 
detective to tell who’s doing it either.” 

The first circular was mildly interroga- 
tive. 

“Do you want a pussyfoot in your cel- 
lar?” it politely began. “What do you 
think of a dry agent, anyhow—especially 
one who does it for love? ‘Dry’ rimes with 
‘spy,’ also with ‘sly... Do you want a 
pussyfoot in the mayor’s office, or do you 
want a regular man?” 

Elmer’s cheeks began to burn as he 
read that. 

“That’s your Merrills for you!” said 
Mrs. Peterson with a world of scorn. 

Oh, I don’t think so,’’ said Elmer. 
“What I mean is, I don’t think Mr. Mer- 
rill knows anything about a thing like this. 
Some local politician’s doing it—Judge 
Brean as likely as not. What’s the yellow 
one?” 

It didn’t take him long to find out. 

“Some men do,” it began. ‘‘Some men 
take a job as dry agent and then lay down 
on it. Some men would take a job as 
mayor and lay down on it just the same. 
Do you want a mayor who lays down on 
his job, or one who stands up for Pellview? 
Franklyn Merrill has always stood up for 
Pellview. He has never gone to sleep on 
his job.” 

“Now what do you say about your Mer- 
rills?’’ demanded Mrs. Peterson. ‘‘Didn’t 
I always tell you so? Didn’t I always tell 
you that Judge Brean was out to play a 
trick on you? But, oh no! You knew best! 
You knew 

The People’s Choice never learned what 
else he knew, because just at that moment 
the doorbell rang. 

“Now who’s that?” frowned Mrs. Pe- 
terson, hurriedly straightening a room al- 
ready in order. ‘“‘There seems to be a lot of 
them from the noise they make.” 

She disappeared and came back a minute 
later like a female herald at the head of a 
delegation from the Kingdom of Dis. 

“A committee to see you,’ she an- 
nounced and, turning to those behind her, 
she Bald sale Il get a few more chairs.” 

“No, ‘no! We shall only be a minute,” 
said the one who had evidently been 
chosen as spokesman. ‘‘We can stand up 
just as well as not, thank you, Mrs. Peter- 
son.’ 

The others ranged themselves behind 
him in that interesting variety which 
marks nearly all committees and stamps 
them unmistakably as such. There were 
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seven in all, but in that me 
they seemed to present man 
syncrasies of the human rae 
man who breathes hard, the: 
the beard who holds his head 
man who looks like Mister Py 
with the chronic cough, the 
whose head trembles a little 
man, the man with the sarca; 
man who stands with his kn 
fly catcher, the man whos 
needs brushing, the gallant.r 
with the manners, the m: 
stooped shoulders who seize 
the wrist and looks like the ] 
smith who started to study 
seventy-fifth year, the misa 
optimist, the strong silent n 
who should have been the ¢ 
man who needs a shave, the 
never forget that it was a 
caused the downfall of the hu 
broods upon it continually— 
there among the seven; ai 
spokesman cleared*his throat 
other six shuffled their fee 
though they were the dancer 
quisite bit of foolery and wer 
the buck and wing while the 
his lay. 

“Mr. Peterson,’”’ began th 
“Wwe are a committee appo 
Constitutional Club of the Cit 
The Constitutional Club ~ 
formed, sir, by a number of; 
citizens to see that the Const 
United States is properly er 
cially with regard to its most 
ment,” 

Mrs. Peterson, standing | 
suddenly shot her husband 
said, ‘There now! You'll s 
tell you?” 

“We are informed,” e 
spokesman, ‘“‘that you aread 
deputy, chosen and sworn t 
Constitution and the laws | 
both of which are being dail 
broken in the fair city of Pelh 
have called, sir, to protest age 
to insist that you take imr 
to—er—to—er —— 

“To clean up the town,” 
man who held his head up hi 

“To clean up the town, s 
said the spokesman; and hi 
his prompter he said, 
Mr. ot 

“Pavey is my name,” said 

“T thank you, Mr. Pavey, ] 


man. 
At this the rest of the 
each other and smiled i 


and smiled, and probably a 
though proud that one of th 
broken his bonds and spoke} 

Taking advantage of tH 
Elmer began to get his beai 
around him. First he looked 
getting too much of an ey 


stout, pale and wise-lookin) 
named Peter Kelley, who soi! 
as office clerk and sometimes | 
the Pellview Daily News. 01 
in question he was evidently; 
porter—watching the procee! 
air of quiet amusement—and| 
Elmer long to guess that t 
had brought him for purpose! 

“Bringing a reporter so }) 


few nights before—he who 3 
wear the pants; he who darei|t 
to try any tricks on him—all' 
was bad enough. But on top” 
statue of Durga on a Hindip 
became increasingly aware ol 
his wife, she who had once vié 
and obey him, watching him? 
dainful glances that seemed | 


“Trying to put me in the W! 
Making me look as though . 


way of turning the tables—ol! 
in the wrong instead of me!’ 


(Continued on Pag : 
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Women who would like to make their kitchens 
as efficient as a modern office will be interested 
in the Kitchen Plan Book. This book contains 
Jifty plans of model kitchens, submitted in com- 
petition by 343 leading Architectural Draughts- 
men. Sent anywhere on receipt of 25 cents— 
much less than the cost of preparation. 


MaVeS S Leps 


When Step-Saving Counts Most 


Woman’s heaviest work commences just as man ends his 
business day. That is the time when every unnecessary step 
imposes a double burden, and loss of time is most annoying. 

Women who own the Hoosier save miles of steps each day. 
Their work—even in the trying hours before and after the 
evening meal—is simplified by the many superior conveniences 
of Hoosier construction and arrangement. 

It is a pleasure to get even a big meal with the HoosrERe 
Everything is so simple and easy. You can sit down at your 
work. There is no unnecessary walking about. Each needed 
article and ingredient comes to your hand as naturally as if it 
had been handed to you. When the meal is over and the 
‘dishes cleared away, you are fresh and full of life, capable of 
enjoying a pleasant evening. 

You will understand why this is so if you will ask your 
dealer for a Hooster demonstration. Once you investigate the 
Hoosier, you will realize why two million women accept it 
as America’s foremost Kitchen Convenience. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
821 Maple Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Brancnes: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man , Canada 


HOOSIER 
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For Clear Vision 
and Safe Driving 


Plate glass windshields contribute to 
safety because they serve the eye with 
certainty. Through plate glass every ob- 
ject is seen with precision and decision. 
Nothing is distorted, no object is repeated 
as it is through roughly made common 
glass. ie 
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Plate glass hasn’t any hills and vales. It 
shows no rainbow swirls. It is free from 
curlicues and free from troubles. It tells 
the truth—unerringly. It is the one kind 
of glass to use in replacing any auto-glass 
that mishap or carelessness breaks. 


In the big hotels and office-buildings the 
revolving entrance doors are fitted with 
plate glass so the attendant may see 
through them clearly and avoid accident. 
The auto-window and windshield are 
parallel cases. Use plate glass on your 
motor car. 2 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

Then all at once the first glint of it came 
to him, as the dawn is said to rise in Man- 
dalay. 

“Just a moment!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
say the liquor law is being violated here in 
Pellview?”’ 

“‘Tt certainly is, sir.”’ 

“You know it for a fact?’ 

“As an undeniable fact, sir.” 

“Allright; I'll take your word for it. I’m 
away in the city all day myself, and have 
never had occasion to find out about these 
things. Now! I wish you would name me 
a few of the places where you know the law 
is being broken.” 

At that the chairman balked. He had 
come there to get Elmer in Dutch, not to 
travel to Holland himself. : 


“Come on now!”’ demanded Elmer, - 


sensing that he had discovered the weak 
spot in his opponent’s armor. “If you’re 
bluffing say so, and say it loud enough for 
the reporter to hear it, please. But if you 
are really in earnest, and know what you 
are talking about, you will give me the 
names of your lawbreakers, and make com- 
plaint that these people need attention.”’ 

Mr. Peter Kelley began to cock his ears 
and, catching Elmer’s eye, he gave him a 
grin that said, ““Howdy, Brother Walloper? 
I didn’t know you at first,’ and then as 
cheerfully beamed upon: the committee 
with a glance that said, ‘‘ Well, gents?” 

“All right; if you want a name I’ll give 
you one,” said the spokesman at last, 
badgered into it and not seeing how he 
could longer refuse. ‘‘ Mike Marino’s place 
on the Old Shore Road.” 

“You'll please make a note of that, Mr. 
Kelley,” said Elmer; ‘‘also of the fact that 
Marino’s place has been specifically com- 
plained of by this committee. You have 
the committee’s names?” 

“Yep,” said Peter, his cheerfulness 
growing, “I have everything.’ 

“T think that’s all then, gentlemen, 
thank you. I won’t detain you any longer.”’ 

He detained Peter Kelley though. 

“Do you want some more news?” he 
asked after the committee had gone. 

“Sure I do,” said Peter. “News is my 
middle name.” 

Elmer thought hard for a few moments, 
frowning to himself behind his ferocious 
mustache. So far he had turned the tables 
on the committee. Why not go further now 
and turn the rest of the furniture as well? 
If he closed up Mike Marino’s it would 
work to his advantage in two ways. Those 
who believed in closing, up such places 
would give him credit for acting; and 
those who didn’t believe in such actions 
would give the committee the blame for 
squealing. Suddenly he turned to Kelley. 

“Did you ever see a place—arrested?”’ 
he asked. 

“Pinched, you mean?” grinned the 
other. “Sure I have! Many a time.” 

“You know how it’s done then—the 
procedure, the technic, or whatever it’s 
called?” 

“T guess I could prime you at that,” 
said Kelley more thoughtfully, “as long as 
you didn’t spill the beans that it was me 
who put you wise.” 

Elmer drew a deep breath and used it a 
moment later as though in an attempt to 
blow his mustache off, 

“All right,’’ he said. 
and I’ll get the car.” 

Now as every married man will know, 
and especially every married man who 
wedded a Mrs. Peterson, no husband can 
hold a conversation like that in his own 
house without being overheard from the 
next room. So when Elmer went upstairs 
to get his coat Mrs. Peterson hurried up 
after him and got her own. 

“Where are you going?” asked Elmer. 

“T’m going with you,” said she. “I 
know that place of Marino’s—everybody 
does. You think I’d let you go to a place 
like that alone? I’d like to see myself!’ 

“But look here, Constance,” he pleaded. 
“You can’t go! You mustn’t think of 
going! You’d spoil everything! Don’t you 
see you would?” 

“No,” said she, buttoning her coat with 
decision, “I do not! You mark my words, 
this whole thing is nothing but another 
trap for you to fall into, only you haven’t 
the sense to see it! If you go alone the first 
thing you'll know you’ll find yourself ar- 
rested with some abandoned creature’s 
arms around your neck, but not when your 
wife is with you, Elmer, not when your 
wife is with you!” 

Poor Elmer! For the second time that 
week his crest flattened and his tail drooped. 


“Just a moment 
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“But even if she does go,’ he tk 
himself, “‘nobody need see her. 
stay in the car. It’ll only take a 
And hastily closing the subject in 
he said aloud, “All right,” to 1 
added a half-despairing, half-g 
plaint familiar to all husbands an 
bly handed down from Adam in 
den long ago, “Have it your ¢ 
then. You always do!” 
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Maa place was on the 
gloomy-looking house in the 
surrounded by pines whose auste 
broken by the signs which had be 
to them—Chicken Dinners. Lob; 
ners. Welcome. Drive in. 

At night, however, when dark 
the details, and especially on a g 
when strings of colored lights w 
among the trees and the moon sho 
water, Marino’s. was not withou 
tiveness to those who liked their 
in the lurid shades. 

It was then that the chickens 
lobsters appeared, served at litt 
set out on the double-storied vera 
main floor had been arranged for 
to the tune of a mechanical piano 
the basement the stags lined up a 
old-fashioned bar and called ft 
parilla and mineral waters. If you 
watching you might have noticed 
price of these drinks was invariak 
dollar, and that after the first few 
tions some of the herbalists called 
priller and the mineral-water 
smelled of gin. 

Fortunately for Elmer’s plans, i 
a gala night when he turned his 
in under the pines, or he might h 
recognized by someone on the 
who had heard of his recent appc 
He got out, followed by his wife an 
and with his heart keeping time tc 
of the mechanical piano, the three 
uncertainly approached the house 

“Now you stay here with Mr. 
whispered Elmer to his wife, paus 
yards away from the basement ( 
“T’m going in the bar.” 

“T’m coming with you!” said 
domitable Mrs. Peterson. 

“No, don’t do that!” whispere 
“That'd spoil everything. They 
serve him then. No women ey 
there—see? There’s a window on 
of the back. We’ll go up and 1 
there.” 

Like many others of the cor 
type, Mrs. Peterson would sometir 
to other men when she was deaf t 
husband. Besides, Mr. Kelley’s w 
reassurance in them. “‘No wome! 
in there.”” So there would be no a} 
creature to throw her arms aro 
People’s Choice and shriek that 
Hoag robbed. Even to think of it 

er. : 
“You’re sure it’s safe for him: 
alone?” she asked. ‘‘Mightn’t si 
happen to him?” ; 

“Not a thing! It only means 
the worst. They’re used to it. / 
day’s work for them.” | 

Without waiting to hear mor 


was a comfortable place, as bars } 
the pernicious habit of being—li 

cheerful—and in addition to this 
certain mysterious air of intrig 
might have reminded you of cor: 
meeting in a forbidden place and 
it all the more because they kij 
shouldn’t be there. The far 


way there without attracting t) 
attention. Fortunately no one ré 
him. Quiet men have that advan‘ 
the picturesque. They are seldoi 
when they leave their usual haun} 
“Sars’parilla,” said he, winkir, 
bartender, as the knowledgeable | 
ley had coached him. + 
One sip was enough to tell hint 
had the evidence. The barte! 
back to the other end of the cou’ 
after another somewhat longer sip. 
make sure—Elmer poured the rf 
contents of his glass into an ope! 
pickle bottle which he had bro 
inside pocket for the purpose. 
firmly. So much for the evidence 
thing that was left was to make 
Elmer stroked his ferocious m 
ting off the moment as long as h 
(Continued on Page 
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tinued from Page 68) 

Marino in?” he finally asked 
t. 

” 


him, please?” 
der pressed a button which 
anected with the upper floor, 
later an excitable little man 
ir and eyes of incredible blue- 
aning down the stairs. 
in wants to see you,” said the 


d Elmer, uneasily aware that 
‘re listening now. “‘I—I—— 
‘ort he pulled himself together. 
ty should he stand there stam- 
ough he were the guilty party, 
arino watched him with a 
eriority? Didn’t he represent 
of the law—the sovereign will 
1? Besides, an unaccustomed 
aed to be radiating through 
+ somewhere just behind his 
at button, spreading through 
rays of the sun through space 
him up for action. 
a complaint about this place,”’ 
vw’re under arrest. I want you 
tandcoatand come with me.”’ 
rrest?’’ cried the indignant 
stepping back and drumming 
h his knuckles as though he 
had a flair for melodrama and 
ve the people something to 
“Me onder arrest? My —— 
pick on me, eh? Me. Michael 
a0? My —— I tell you why 
me! It is because I am poor 
2ech man with his cellar full, 
alone; but you come down 
nch me queeck, eh? My —— 
rrest? Ha! I—guess—not! 
sl] the soda water and the soft 
aat you mean, I am onder 


lright,” said Elmer. ‘TI have 
in my pocket. Come on now. 
; and coat.” 
se! Let me see!”’ 
; began crowding around him, 
doorway suddenly appeared 
n, followed by Mr. Kelley. 
that man alone,’ she cried, 
you all arrested !”” 
to Elmer at the time that this 
ning humiliation of his life, to 
zhampioned thus by his wife 
pany of men in a barroom. 
jef!’’ he groaned to himself, 
10st as a boy feels when his 
enly appears at the swimming 
s him out of the water in front 
It didn’t take the men in 
g to grasp the humor in Mrs. 
ypearance. 
7!” cried one in lisping falsetto. 
ommer!”’ 
she mélée started Elmer never 
ul at once the room was in a 
then a voice said, ‘Look out! 
own!” 
she spark which Elmer needed. 
ment a goodly number of the 
sires of the last twenty years of 
‘into power. Springing to one 
\d the back of a chair which 
st a table, and swinging it 
ilder he brought it down with 
1e heads of the men who were 
wife. The men went down, 
her with them, and Elmer 
eapon again. The legs of the 
plit on the first impact and 
ends, sharp as sword points, 
ome formidable weapons, to be 
_ agility and avoided like the 
hough by magic the room was 
h of botanists and mineralo- 
‘mer looked around him, for 
2 as though he belonged to that 
istache of his, the monarch of 


relse here looking for trouble?” 
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re times in every career—often 
Ong period of peaceful play- 
the tempo suddenly increases 
ostrument in the band of life 
its loudest, shrillest, fullest, 
2S. : 
‘influence of this exciting music 
litherto unsuspected character 
rest things. Old horses grow 
Tectors damn the automobiles, 
as stand in front of drug-store 
pink at the lady demon- 
make up their minds to run 
next circus, high-school girls 
in their bedrooms and 
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arrange each other’s shirtwaists in alarm- 
ing décolletés, roosters crow in the dark of 
night and the barn cat jumps on the bull 
pup’s back and rides him out of the stable. 

Such a time had now arrived in Elmer 
Peterson’s career. Dropping the chair with 
which he had cleared the room he turned to 
his wife. 

“Do you know who it was that pushed 
you?” he demanded. 

“No,” she replied, vaguely hysterical. 
“Nobody pushed me. I—I slipped. There 
was a cork on the floor.” 

Again she saw that look on his face which 
had once belonged there when they were 
young together and the world was to be 
their oyster; that look which had gradually 
disappeared when she herself had assumed 
the réle of oyster opener. 

“You go out and sit in the car,’”’ he com- 
manded. “This is no place for you.” 

For the fraction of a second she rebelled, 
giving him a look which started to say, 
‘“‘Who do you think you're talking to? 
One of the girls in the office?’”’ Perhaps his 
new manner answered—or the broken 
chair by his side. In any event, she slowly 
turned and went. 

Elmer followed a few minutes later with 
Mr. Marino, and together they started for 
the police station, Mrs. Peterson and the 
gratified Mr. Kelley in the back seat. As 
they neared the town the country club 
came into view, discreetly set back from the 
road and nearly hidden among the trees. 

“My!” exclaimed Mr. Marino with deep 
feeling. ‘Look a’ that! There they dreenk 
more in a night than my costumer dreenk 
in a week! But are they peench? Bah! It 
is jus’ like I always say. In America there 
is one law for the poor man and another 
law for the reech. America! Bah! She 
make me seeck!”’ 

“You shut up!” cried Elmer, and it 
would have done you good if you could 
have seen the glance he gave him—King 
Eagle looking at a blue jay, a rooster look- 
ing at a worm. 

xI 

EXT morning Elmer was working at 

the officewhen Joe appeared before him. 

‘Boss wants to see you,”’ said he. 

Old Major Murchison was thoughtfully 
rubbing his silvery goatee when Elmer en- 
tered, and by the side of his desk sat Mr. 
Franklyn Merrill, as immaculately dressed 
as ever, but looking undeniably worried. 

“T think you know Mr. Merrill,” said the 
major, looking at his office manager as 
though he were some rare piece of pottery 
that had just come to light—some statue of 
Hercules, say, which had just been dug up 


near Padua. 
“In a way,” nodded Elmer, “yes.’ 
‘Huh! I believe he wants to ae you 


something,” said the major, rising. “I’m 
going over to the bank for a few minutes. 
You can sit here and see what he wants.” 

Mr. Merrill wasn’t long in coming to the 
point. 

“T understand that you arrested the 
steward at the country club last night,’’ he 
began. 

“The steward and two waiters,’”’ said 
Elmer. ‘“‘I received a complaint against 
Marino’s place—from your committee, I 
believe—and I decided to act against the 
club, too, so that people couldn’t say that 
there was one law for the poor in Pellview 
and another for the rich.” 

“Quite right, quite right!” said Mr. 
Merrill hurriedly. “I wasn’t at the club 
myself—I stayed in town last night—and 
have only just heard about it. But I believe 
you took the names of some of the members 
of the club as witnesses 

“You’ve got it right,’ said Elmer 
promptly. “I took the names of those who 
evidently had been served too often.” 

“Including 2? 

“Ye-es,”’ ta reluctantly admitted. “I’m 
sorry to say the name of Merrill’s among 
them.” 

Up to this point it might be said that 
Mr. Merrill had been talking as though he 
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knew that he lived on Pellview Heights, 
but now in some subtle way which is hard 
to express he seemed to come down the hill, 
and when next he spoke he might have 
been sitting on Elmer’s own _back-door 
step on a Sunday morning helping to shell 
the peas. 

For the next five minutes they talked to 
each other as any two fathers might have 
spoken, and at the end of that time it was 
agreed that the stewards should be fined 
without any witnesses being called, and 
that henceforth the club would give the 
excitable Mr. Marino a pattern to follow. 

“Personally,” said Elmer, “I should 
think you’d be glad to have the place 
cleaned out. I know I would if my daughter 
went there.” 

“Tam glad,” said the other. ‘‘One thing 
I don’t understand though. You said that 
my committee complained to you about 
Marino’s place. Why do you call it my 
committee?”’ 

Elmer told him. 

“Never heard a word about it till you 
mentioned it,” said Mr. Merrill. “Proba- 
bly the work. of local talent: All the same, 
I’m glad it happened. I was getting tired 
of going to the club, and I know that many 
others of the older men were. But we sim- 
ply had to go, you know—some of us—to 
keep an eye on the youngsters. The very 
night I didn’t go—you see what happened. 
I tell you, Peterson,’”’ he added with a 
smile that began with a sigh, ‘‘a modern 
father has problems that the Pilgrim 
Fathers knew nothing about.” 

This being an epigram, they both stopped 
a moment to admire it. 

““You’re right,’”’ said Elmer at last. 

“You know what I’ve been thinking 
these last few minutes?’ continued Mr. 
Merrill after another slight pause. 

“No idea.” 

“T’ve been thinking you’d make a mighty 
good mayor for Pellview. Myself, I’ve had 
about enough of the job. I hope you'll 
land it.” 

They were shaking hands in parting 
quite as though they were members of the 
same lodge when old Major Murchison 
came back and caught them at it. 

““You’ve got a good man. here, major,” 
said Mr. Merrill. ‘“‘If you don’t look out 
some day I’m going to steal him from you.” 

The major looked first at one and then 
at the other. 

“Huh!” said he. 


XII 


HE day after the primaries Elmer left 

the office for home an hour earlier than 
usual. 

“Elmer J. Peterson, secretary,’ he 
thought as he made his way toward the 
terminal. “Yes, and I always knew it 
would come—in time. Ten thousand a 
year and two per cent of the profits! What 
a lucky thing that Willa gets back to-day 
from her Aunt Madge’s! Wait till she hears 
the news!” 

And yet, as before, it wasn’t altogether 
elation that moved him. Back of it was an 
almost fierce desire to serve, to show his 
loyalty, to prove himself worthy of the 
trust which had been placed in him. 

““Now let’s see what Constance has to 
say!’’ he thought. 

But when he reached home Mrs. Peter- 
son had news of her own. 

“Who do you suppose has been here?’ 
she breathlessly asked. ‘Mrs. Merrill her- 
self! Yes! And Benny was driving her! 
They both came in. Willa hadn’t been 
home long. Oh, I wish you could have seen 
Mrs. Merrill’s dress, Elmer! Like a cos- 
tume from a masquerade. It was simply 
beautiful! No wonder everybody’s jealous 
of her clothes. She said she had just come 
in to congratulate you on winning the 
nomination yesterday, but she stayed till 
ahfter four. A lovely woman when you 
really get to know her. Oh, and they took 
Willa back with them! Mrs. Merrill herself 
ahsked if she could go! Now what do you 
think of that?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Elmer im- 
portantly. ‘‘But what do you think of 
this?”’ : 

He told her his own news then, and when 
he was through his wife gave him that look 
which causes a man to lift his chin and open 
his arms. And if you had been there then, 
blessed with the gift of seeing invisible 
things, you might have seen that as they 
embraced each other the imaginary gen- 
eral’s cap aforesaid slowly but surely lifted 
itself from Mrs. Peterson’s head and set- 
tled down on Elmer’s crown as though it 
were there for good. 
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the repair shop 


—Don’'t pay for repairs to rear end and transmission. It's 


nnecessary. 

Give your Ford a square deal. It’s better made than most 
cars. Built to run smoothly. It shakes and rattles because 
of faulty brake lining. 

Ordinary brake lining gets hard, flinty, slick—hasn’t any 
grip—erabs and slips every time you press the pedal. This 


shaking loosens nuts and bolts—makes the whole car rattle. 
FOR FORDS 

ork Insert stops the shivering and shaking when you work 
he brake. Grips instantly, smoothly. No shaking or chat- 
ering. Never gets hard and slick 

Why shake your Ford to pieces with hard, slick brake lining? 
f it’s new, put in Cork Insert and keep it new. If it’s a used 
ar, Cork Insert will make it work surprisingly smooth— 
ee from rattle and vibration 
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e sure you get genuine Advance Cork Insert. Time-tested 
ad proved—the kind that’s sure to do the work. Your 
arage, repair or accessory man has it or can get it; every 
holesale house carries it in stock. 


Giving valuable : 

information about 

he Ford brake and clutch mailed « on reat 
ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 

Dept. 200 1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


all feel the same 
if you shake into 


. Pre, them some 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
for the feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. At night 
when your feet are tired, sore and swol- 
len from walking or dancing, sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE in the foot-bath 

and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army & Navy during the war. 
Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


wore 
DECK PAINT] 


The Universal Paint 


The | BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 
~- Cleveland 


- New York 


I WANT TO GO HOME! 


Send me, with your name and address, to The 
Curtis Publishing Company, 315 Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and I will tell you how 
their subscription representatives make spare time 
pay up to $25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK. 


for Amateurs; Monologs, 


PLAYS Minstrel Jokes and Sketches; 


ideas for all kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Roadster and Four and Six_, 
Bearcat Models Passenger Models 

$5250 $3550 


You know when you hop into your sturdy Stutz 
that you’re coming back. Whether the trip is to be 
ten miles or across the continent, you have the feel- 
ing of confidence and safety that has made the Stutz 
dear to the hearts of all thoroughbred motorists. 


You know that the Stutz really is sturdy. That 
it relishes the road punishment that tears most cars 
to pieces. You naturally experience a feeling of 
pride and satisfaction as you roll along the street in 
your Stutz. People*say,.;: There goes a) Stutzc5 
They turn to see the car as it gracefully portrays 


its mastery of road or boulevard. They admire it. 


There is added comfort in the new Stutz obtained 
by deeper upholstery and longer springs—added 
ease of operation with the new clutch and conven- 
ient controls—added value even at the lower prices. 


The Stutz representative will be pleased to show 
you the advantages of the new Stutz. If you can’t 
own a Stutz, you will want to know more of this 
wonderful car, with a history of development on the 
race course that reads like romance and a record of 
daily performance that means complete satisfaction. 
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white hands had never done a piece of use- 
ful work was sentenced to not less than 
three or more than seven years of hard 
labor. What would that be—hard labor? 
The vision of that giant negro working 
hopelessly at his loom was before her all 
night long. 

All night long she wandered up and 
down her cell, now and then laying her 
hand on the door to assure herself of the 
incredible fact that it was locked. Only for 
a few minutes at dawn she fell asleep, for- 
getting the catastrophe, the malignant fate 
that had overtaken her, and woke imagin- 
ing herself at home. 

When her cell door was unlocked and she 
stepped out into the same corridor along 
which she had passed the night before, she 
found it a blaze of sunlight. Great patches 
of sunlight fell in barred patterns on the 
boards of the floor, scrubbed as white as 
the deck of a man-of-war. Remembering 
the gloomy granite loopholes of her imag- 
ination, this sun seemed insolently bright. 

The law compels every prisoner, unless 
specially exempted, to spend an hour a 
day in school. Lydia’s examination was 
satisfactory enough to exempt her, but she 
was set to work in the schoolroom, giving 
out books, helping with papers, erasing the 
blackboards, collecting the chalk and 
erasers. In this way the whole population 
of the prison—about seventy-five women— 
passed before her in the different grades. 
She might have found interest and oppor- 
tunity, but she was in no humor to be co- 
operative. 

She sat there despising them all, feeling 
her own essential difference—from the 
bright-eyed Italian girl who had known 
no English eighteen months before and 
was now so industrious a student, to the 
large, calm, unbelievably good-tempered 
teacher. The atmosphere of the room was 
not that of a prison school but of a kinder- 
garten. That was what annoyed Lydia— 
that these women seemed to like to learn. 
They spelled with enthusiasm—these grown 
women. Up and down pages they went, 
spelling “‘passenger’’ and “‘transfer’’ and 
“station’’—it was evidently a lesson with- 
out a trolley car. Was she, Lydia Thorne, 
expected to join joyfully insome such child- 
like discipline? In mental arithmetic the 
competition grew keener. Muriel, a soft- 
voiced colored girl, made eight and seven 
amount to thirteen. The class laughed 
gayly. Lydia covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Oh,” she thought, “he might better 
have killed me-than this!”’ 

It seemed to her that this terrible im- 
personal routine was turning on her like a 
great wheel and grinding her into the 
earth. What incredible perversity it was 
that no one—no prisoner, no guard, not 
even the clear-eyed matron—would see the 
obvious fact that she was not a criminal as 
these others were. 

Had O’Bannon’s power reached even into 
the isolation of prison and dictated that she 
should be treated like everyone else—she 
who was so different from these unedu- 
ot emotional, unstable beings about 

er? 

It was her former maid, Evans, who de- 
stroyed this illusion. The different wards 
of the prison ate separately; and as Evans 
was not in her ward they did not meet 
during the day. They met in the hour 
after tea, before the prisoners were locked 
in their cells for the night; an hour when 
in the large hall they were allowed to read 
and talk and sew and tat—tatting was 
very popular just then. 

Lydia had sunk into a rocking-chair. 
She could not fix her mind on a book, and 
she did not know how to sew or tat, and 
talk for talk’s sake had never been one of 
her amusements. She was thinking ‘‘One 
day has gone by out of perhaps seven 
years. In seven years I shall be thirty- 
three,’’ when she felt someone approach- 
ing her, and looking up she saw it was 
Evans. 

Evans, in a striped cotton, did not look 
so different from the lady’s maid of the old 
days, except, as Lydia noticed with vague 
surprise, she had put on weight. She came 
with the hurried walk that made her skirts 
flip out at her heels—the same walk with 
which she used to come when she was late 
to dress Lydia for dinner. Lydia almost 
expected to hear the familiar ‘“‘ What will 
you wear, miss?” A dozen memories 
flashed into her mind—Evans polishing her 
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One of our eight fa- 
mous ‘“Leather-trim” 
models—brown leather 
ankle patches and re- 
inforcements. Smooth, 
corrugated or suction 
Srip soles. 


Let them take vacation 
comfort to school 


One of the largest selling 
shoes in the world—all 
Srades and sizes for men, 
women and children. 
Smooth or corrugated 
rubber soles. 


Practical, canvas, rubber-soled 
shoes for everyday wear—espe- 
cially designed for boys and girls 


(| aia eae eran is a real 
physical and mental effort for the 
average boy or girl. 


Thoughtful mothers are seeing to it 
that their children carry over into the 
school term as much as possible of vaca- 
tion freedom and comfort. Among other 
things they are avoiding hot, heavy 
shoes—shoes with all the dull feel of hard 
work. They are buying their children 
cool, comfortable Keds which are built 
for everyday wear. 

The ‘“‘Leather-trim’’ models of Keds, one of 
which is shown above, have been especially de- 
signed for school wear. As light and natural as 
“Darefoot,”’ nevertheless they are built to give 
the.child’s foot perfect freedom. They hold their 
shape—stand the roughest wear. 


There’s a Keds type for every summer 


need for men, women and children 


Keds are a complete line of canvas, rubber- 
soled shoes. From the well-known ‘tennis 
shoe”? to the neat dress oxford, from thick- 
soled outdoor shoes for men to dainty little 
pumps for infants—the many styles of Keds 
cover the whole range of summer footwear needs. 


Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company, the oldest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world. 


You can find Keds at every good store where 
shoes are sold. Try on the various models— 
notice how light and cool they all are. If your 
dealer does not have the type for your particular 
need, he can get it for you in a day or so. Be 
sure to look for the name Keds on the shoe— 
the guarantee of quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 


Not all canvas, rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 
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Like nut meats 


puffed 


Puffed Rice is toasted 
rice grains puffed to bub- 
bles. Thin as tissue, frag- 
ile as snowflakes. The 
taste is like toasted nuts. 


One delightful way of 
serving is to blend with 
your morning fruit. 
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They Want 


Their cereals puffed, you know 


Children want Puffed Grains—no mother can doubt that. 
These are the food confections. 


The texture is enticing—thin, flaky, flimsy, crisp. And no 
other process develops such flavor. 

Then why not serve abundantly, morning, noon and night? 
There is nothing better for children than whole-grain foods 


thus fitted to digest. 


Prof. Anderson’s creations 


These are 
Every food cell is blasted by steam 


foods. 


Prof. Anderson’s scientific 


explosion—over 100 million per kernel. 
Thus digestion is made easy and com- 


plete. 


The milk dish 


as millions enjoy it 


At supper or bedtime serve 
Puffed Wheat in milk. Noth- 
ing else makes the milk dish 
so inviting. Whole wheat in 
milk forms a practically com- 
plete food. And whole wheat 
in this form is wholly digestible. 


Every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


That’s the object of the process. 
These bubble grains are fascinat- 
ing tidbits. They make whole- 
grain foods tempting. But, above 
all else, they are also the _ best- 
cooked cereals in existence. 

Try melted butter on Puffed 
Rice some morning, instead of 
cream and sugar. 


Puffed Wheat 


Grain puffed to 8 times 
normal size 


Puffed Rice 


Steam-exploded grains 


The Quaker Oats om pany Sole Makers 


jewels in the sunlight, Evans locked in the 
disordered bedroom refusing her confidence 
to everyone, and then collapsing and con- 
fessing to “‘that man.” 

She looked away from the approaching 
figure, hoping the girl would take the hint; 
but no, Evans was drawing up a chair with 
something of the manner of a hostess to a 
new arrival. 

“Oh, Evans!’ was Lydia’s greeting, 
very much in her old manner. » 

“You’d better call me Louisa here— 
I mean, it’s first names we use,” said 
Evans. 

The fact had already been called to her 
former employer’s attention by Muriel, who 
had done nothing but call her Lydia in a 
futile effort to be friendly. She steeled her- 
self to hear it from Evans, who, however, 
managed to avoid it. She gossiped of the 
prison news, and tried to cheer and help 
this newcomer with whatever wisdom she 
had acquired. Lydia neither moved nor 
answered nor again looked up. 

‘“As the matron says,’’ Evans ran on, 
“the worst is over when you get here. It’s 
the trial and the sentence and the jour- 
ney that’s worst. After a week or so you'll 
begin to get used to it.” 

Lydia’s nostrils trembled. 

“‘T shall never get used to it,’’ she said. 
“T don’t belong here. What I did was no 
crime.” 

There was a short pause. Lydia waited 
for Evans’ cordialagreement to what seemed 
a self-evident assertion. None came. In- 
stead she said gently, as she might have 
explained to a child, “‘Oh, miss, they all 
think that!” 

“Think what?’ 

“That what they did was no real harm— 
that they were unjustly condemned. There 
isn’t one here who won’t tell you that. The 
worse they are the more they think it.’ 

Lydia had looked up from her contem- 
plation of the gray rag rug. No sermon 
could have stopped her as short as that— 
the idea that she was exactly like all the 
other inmates. She protested, more to 
herself than to Evans. 

“But it is different! What I did was an 
accident, not a deliberate crime.’ 

Evans smiled her old, rare, gentle smile. 

“But the law says it was a crime.’ 

Horrible! Horrible but true! Lydia was 
to find that every woman there felt ex- 
actly as she did; that she was a special 
case; that she had done nothing wrong; 
that her conviction had been brought about 
by an incompetent lawyer, a vindictive dis- 
trict attorney, a bribed jury, a perjured 
witness. 

The first thing each of them wanted to 
explain was that she—like Lydia—was a 
special case. 

The innocent-looking little girl who had 
committed bigamy. ‘‘Isn’t it to laugh?”’ 


said she. ‘‘Gee, when you think what men. 


do to us! And I get five years for not 
knowing he was dead! And what harm did 
I do him anyway?”’ 

And the gaunt elderly stenographer who 
had run an illicit mail-order business for 
her employers. One of them had evidently 
occupied her whole horizon, taking the 
place of all law, moral and judicial. 

“He said it was positively legal,’’ she 
kept repeating, believing evidently that 
the judge and jury had been pitifully mis- 
informed. 

And there was the stout middle-aged 
woman with sandy hair and a bland, compe- 
tent manner—she was competent. She had 
made a specialty of real-estate frauds. 

“T was entirely within the law,’’ she 
said as one hardly interested to argue the 
matter. 

And there were gay young mulatto girls 
and bright-eyed Italians, who all said the 
same thing—‘“‘everyone does it; only the 
other girl squealed on me”’; and ‘there were 
the egotists, who were never going to get 
into this mess again. Some girls had to 
steal for a living; they had brains enough 
to go straight. Even the woman who had 
attempted to kill her husband felt she had 
been absolutely within her rights, and after 
hearing her story Lydia was inclined to 
agree with her. 

Only Evans seemed to feel that her sen- 
tence had been just. 

“No, it wasn’t right what I did,” she 
said, and she stood out like a star, superior 
to her surroundings. She only was learning 
and growing in the terrible routine. It soon 
began to seem to Lydia that this little fool 
of a maid of hers was a great person. Why? 

Locked in her cell from dark to daylight, 
Lydia spent much of the time in thinking. 
Like a great TON copies in this world, she 


Augus 


had never thought before. Sh 
ticularly arranged her life so she 
think. Most people who think 
really dream. Lydia was no dre 
lacked the romantic imagination th 
dreams magical. Clear-sighted 
mistic when she looked at life, 
had seemed hideous, and she look 
as quickly as possible, looked bac 
material beauty with which she 
rounded herself and the pleasant ; 
always within reach. Now, cut 
pleasure and beauty, it seemed t 
the first time as if there were a re: 
ture in having the courage to exa 
whole scheme of life. Its patte 
aay be more hideous than that 


What was she? What reason ha 
living? What use could life be 
What was the truth? 

A verse she could not place kept 
through her head: 


Quand j’ai connu la Verité, 
J’ati cru que c’ était une an 

Quand je l’ai comprise et ser 

J’en étais déja dégonté. 

Et pourtant elle est éternelle, 

Et ceux qui se sont passés di 

Ici-bas ont tout ignoré. 


She had been deliberately ign 
much of life—of everything. 

She went through a period of d 
the worse because, like a face in 
mare, it was featureless. It was de 
over the fact that she was in pr 
over the whole scheme of the univ 
futile hordes of human beings lin 
hoping and failing and passing aw: 

Despair paralyzed her bodily a 
Her mind, even her giant will, fa 
She could neither sleep nor eat, an 
week of it was taken to the hospi 
rumor ran through the prison that 
going mad—that was the way i 
began. She lay in the hospital t 
hardly moving. Her face seemed 
shrunk and her eyes to have gro 
and fiery. The doctor came and 1 
her. She would not answer him; s 
not meet his gaze; she would do 
but draw long, unnatural breaths! 

In the room next to her ther 
mother with a six-month-old bab; 
at the best of times had never be 
interested in babies, though all yc 
mals made a certain appeal to h 
friends’ babies, swaddled and gu; 
nurses, lacked the spontaneous cl 
kitten or a puppy. This baby, hi 
Joseph his name was, and he wa 
so referred to—was different. He 
great deal of time alone, sitting er 
white iron crib. In spite of the e 
of his birth, he was calm, pink-che| 
healthy. The first day that Lydi 
she glanced at him as she passed 
He gave her somehow the impri 
leading a life apart. At first she ¢l 
to stare at him from the doorway; | 
ventured in, leaned on the crib, off 
a finger, to which he clung, invente; 
of clapping of hands, and was rew{ 
a toothless smile and a long, - 
gurgle of delight. 

The sound was too much for iyi 
idea that the baby was glad to bel 
out on the tortured adventure « 
She went back to her own room| 
weeping not for her own griefs but 
all human beings were so infini 
thetic. ip ' 


Lydia knew her story, the comm) 
the story of a respectable, shelt: 
falling suddenly, wildly in love 
handsome boy, and finding, wher 
few months he wearied of her, tha’ 
never been his wife—that he was! 
married. 

Lydia looked at the neat, blot; 
tacled woman beside her. It was! 
imagine her murdering anyone. Sh 
gentle, vague, perhaps a little ¢ 
Later in their acquaintance she to 
how she had done it. She had no’ 
his perfidy so much until he told? 
she had known all along the 
married—that she’d done it wi 
open—that she had been “out 
time.” He was a paperhanger am 
things, and a great pair of shears | 
lying on the table. The first 1 
knew they were buried in his side 

Lydia could not resist asking hei 
she regretted what she had done. 
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Etnued from Page 74) 
‘considered. “I think it was 
n to die,’”’ she said, but she was 
Joseph. In a little while the 
{ be taken from her and put 
: institution. She was mater- 
ively maternal—and her real 
was not imprisonment but 
rom her child. Lydia saw this 
irely understanding it. 
ad said to her: “‘I suppose you 
1e killing anyone?”’ 
jured her that she could—oh, 
She went back to her room 
it she was more a murderess at 
this girl, who was now nothing 
Yr, 
: came out of the hospital she 
_ back at the schoolroom work 
t to the kitchen. This was an 
ed room which gave the im- 
those who first entered it of 
ly empty. Then the eye fell on 
oper containers, three of them 
e—one for tea, one for coffee, 
water—and three smaller pots, 
ritches’ caldrons, for the cook- 
3and meats and potatoes. The 
done in an adjacent alcove. 
it was put to work. Gradually 
yegan to interest her—the mix- 
gugh and the baking of dozens 
a time on a great oven with ro- 
3g init. The oven, like all ovens, 
prices, dependent upon the 
ieat being used by the rest of 
on. Lydia set herself to master 
A certain strain of practical 
in her had never before had 
= xIV 
. began to emerge from her de- 
, she clung to Evans, who had 
er see that she could not think 
man alien to herself. The disci- 
: Englishwoman, sincere and 
-pity, seemed the purveyor of 
2saw her own mistakes clearly. 
illiam was the pale young foot- 
whom they talked a good 
rged her for a long time to pick 
Jar bill now and then or a for- 
f jewelry. She had never felt 
sion to do so until Lydia had 
ifferent about the loss of the 
That was the use of caring so, 
‘the safety of the jewels if the 
so little? 
-bracelet!’’? murmured Lydia, 
x how she had last seen it in 
hand in court. For a moment 
follow what Evans was saying, 
ick in the midst of a sentence. 
{made me see that because you 
‘that did not make me right. 
ready to confess. He made me 
‘real harm was done and over 
a thing that wasn’t mine, and 
y way to get back was to obey 
go to prison and get through 
tick as I could. I owe a lot to 
-not that he preached at me, 
looked right into me.” 
q are you speaking?” Lydia 


y. 
O’Bannon,’’ answered Evans, 
nt tone came into her voice. 
00 much for Lydia. She broke 
g Evans that she had been 
0 take the jewels. She, Lydia, 
iat a thoughtless, inconsiderate 
e had always been. But as for 
’ Evans must see that he had 
her into confessing in order to 
trouble. It was a feather in 
get a confession. He had not 
out saving her soul. Lydia 
‘foot in the old way, but with- 
{ any impression on the be- 
‘who insisted on being grateful 
vho had imprisoned her. 
what he is looking for from 
ht Lydia. 
Z winter nights in prison are 
tiods for thinking out a re- 
‘Saw it would not be easy to 
self on O’Bannon. If it were 
ould be simple enough—she 
him publicly ridiculous. To 
‘sensitive egotism would be to 
erman. If it were Bobby— 
‘obby—she would destroy his 
2 and starve him to death 
own belief that he was worth- 
hat could she do to O’Bannon 
or make him love her? Per- 
0 kill him. She tried to 
his knees, pleading for his 
he couldn’t give the vision 
ouldn’t go down on his knees; 
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he wouldn’t plead; he’d stand up to her in 
defiance and she would be forced to shoot 
to prove that she had meant what she said. 

She had been in prison about three 
months when one morning word came to 
the kitchen that she was wanted in the re- 
ception room. This meant a visitor. It was 
not Miss Bennett’s day. It must be a 
specially privileged visitor. Her guess was 
Albee. 

Prisoners whose conduct was good 
enough to keep them in the first grade were 
allowed to see visitors once a week. Miss 
Bennett came regularly, and Eleanor had 
come more than once. Lydia was very 
eager to see these two, but was not eager to 
see anyone else. There was always a terri- 
ble moment of shyness with newcomers— 
an awkward ugly moment. She did not 
wish to see anyone who did not love her in 
a simple human way that swept away re- 
straint. 

She did not want to see Albee, and she 
was equally sure he did not want to see her, 
but had been driven by the politician’s 
fear of leaving behind him in his course on- 
ward and upward any smoldering fires. of 
hatred which a little easy kindness might 
quench. As a matter of fact, she did not 
hate Albee—nor like him. Shesimply recog- 
nized him as a useful person whom all her 
life she would go on using. This coming 
interview must serve to attach him to her, 
so that if in the future she needed a power- 
ful politician to help her destroy O’Bannon 
she would have one ready to her hand. She 
knew exactly and iustinctively how to 
manage Albee—not by being appealing and 
friendly. If she were nice to him he would 
go away feeling that that chapter in his life 
was satisfactorily closed. But if she were 
hostile, if she made him uncomfortable, he 
would work to win back her friendship. 
Prisoner as she was, she would be his mas- 
ter. She arranged herself, expression and 
spirit alike, to meet him sternly. 

She did not stop to consider the impres- 
sion she might make on her visitor—in her 
striped dress and her prison shoes. It was 
never Lydia’s habit to think first of the 
impression she was making. 

She was brought to the matron’s room, 
and then crossing the hall she entered the 
bare reception room, with its chill, white 
mantelpiece, the fireplace blocked by a 
sheet of metal, its empty center table and 
stiff straight-backed chairs. She entered 
without any anticipation of what was in 
store for her, and saw a tall figure just 
turning from the window. It was O’Ban- 
non. She had just a blurred vision of his 
gray eyes and the hollows in his cheeks. 
Then her wrists and knees seemed to melt, 
her heart turned over within her; every- 
thing grew yellow, green and black, and 
she fainted—falling gently full length at the 
feet ofthe district attorney. 

When she came to she was in her own 
cell. She turned her head slowly to right 
and left. 

“Where is that man?”’ she said. She was 
told he had gone. 

Of. course he had gone—gone without 
waiting for her recovery, without speaking 
to anyone else. There was the proof that he 
was vindictive; that he had come to hu- 
miliate her, to feast his eyes on her distress. 
He had hardly dared hope that she would 
faint at his feet. There was real cruelty for 
you, she thought—to ruin a woman’s life 
and then to come and enjoy the spectacle. 
What a story for him to go home with, to 
remember and smile over, to tell, perhaps, 
to his mother or Eleanor! 

“The poor girl!’’ he might say with 
tones of false pity in his voice. ‘‘At the 
mere sight of me she fainted dead away and 
lay at my feet in her prison dress, her hands 
coarsened by hard work x 

This last proof of her utter defenseless- 
ness infuriated her. She was justified in her 
revenge, whatever it might be. The 
thought of it ran through all her dreams 
like a secret romance. 

It began to take shape in her mind as 
political ruin. She knew from Eleanor that 
he had ambitions. He had taken the dis- 
trict attorneyship with the intention of 
making it lead to higher political office. 
She had fancies of defeating him in a cam- 
paign, using all the tragedy of her own 
experience to rouse the emotions of audi- 
ences. Easier to destroy him within his 
own party by Albee’s help—easier, but not 
so spectacular. He might not know who 
had done it unless she went to him and ex- 
plained. Over that interview her mind 
often lingered. 

As her ideas of retribution took shape 
she became happier in her daily life, as if 
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the thought of O’Bannon sucked up all the 
poison in her nature and left her other rela- 
tions sweeter. 

If Lydia had but known it, her revenge 
was complete when she fell at his feet. The 
months she had spent in prison had been 
paradise compared with the months he had 
spent at large. The verdict in the case had 
hardly been rendered before he had begun 
to be tortured by doubts as to his own mo- 
tives. It was no help to him that his rea- 
son offered him a perfect defense. The girl 
was a criminal—reckless, irresponsible and 
untruthful, more deserving of punishment 
than most of the defendants who came into 
court. If there were any personal animus in 
his prosecution there was an excuse for it in 
the fact that Albee had certainly come to 
him with the intention of exerting dishon- 
orable pressure in her behalf. Everyone he 
saw—his mother, Eleanor, Foster, Judge 
Homans—all believed that he had followed 
the path of duty in spite of many shining 
temptations to be weakly pitiful. But he 
himself knew—and gradually came to ad- 
mit—that he had done what he passion- 
ately desired to do. Even he could not look 
deeply enough into his own heart to under- 
stand his motives, but he began to be aware 
of a secret growing remorse poisoning his 
inner life. 

The thought of her in prison was never 
out of his mind, and it was a nightmare 
prison he thought of. In the first warm 
September days he imagined the leaden, 
airless heat of cells. When October turned 
suddenly cold and windy he remembered 
how she was accustomed to playing golf on 
the windy links and how he had once seen 
her driving from a tee near the roadside 
with her skirts wrapped about her by her 
vigorous swing. He gave up playing 
bridge—the memories were too poignant. 
And after Eleanor had once mentioned that 
Lydia was fond of dancing he could not 
listen to a strain of dance music. Christ- 
mas was a particularly trying time to him, 
with all its assumption of rejoicing—a 
prison Christmas! 

During the holidays he was in New York 
for a few days. His theory was that lack of 
exercise was the reason for his not sleeping 
better. He used to take long walks in the 
afternoon and evening so as to go to bed 
tired. 

One afternoon at twilight he was walk- 
ing round the reservoir in the Park when he 
recognized something familiar in a trim 
little figure approaching him—something 
that changed the beat of his heart. It was 
Miss Bennett. He stopped her, uncertain 
of his reception. 

“Ts that Mr. O’Bannon?” she said, star- 
ing up at him in the dim light. 

The city beyond the bare trees had be- 
gun to turn into a sort of universal lilac 
mist, punctuated with yellow dots of light. 
It was too dark for Miss Bennett to see 
any change in O’Bannon’s appearance, 
anything ravaged and worn, anything sug- 
gesting an abnormal strain. Miss Bennett, 
though kind and gentle, was not imagina- 
tive about turbulent, irregular emotions, 
such as she herself did not experience. She 
was not on the lookout for danger signals. 

She did not feel unfriendly to O’Bannon. 
On the contrary she admired him. She 
could, as she said, see his side of it. She 
prided herself on seeing both sides of every 
question. She greeted him cordially as soon 
as she was sure it was he. He turned and 
walked with her. They had the reservoir to 
themselves. 

Miss Bennett thought it more tactful not 
to refer to Lydia. She began talking about 
the beauty of the city. Country people 
always spoke as if all natural beauty were 
excluded from towns, but for her part 

O’Bannon suddenly interrupted her. 

“Have you seen Miss Thorne lately?” he 
said in a queer, quick, low tone. 

When Benny felt a thing she could always 
express it. This was fortunate for her be- 
cause when she expressed it she relieved 
the acuteness of her own feeling. She very 
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naturally, therefore, soughi 

phrase, even sometimes one of ; 
decent poignancy, because th 

antly she made the other per: 
more sure she could be of he 
Then, too, she was not sorry 
non should understand just wl 
had done—his duty perhaps, b 
as well know the consequences 

“Have I seen her?” she exelg 
Mr. O’Bannon!”’ There was ¢ 
it were too terrible to go on: 
course she did go on. “I se 
week. She’s like an animal in| 
haps you never saw one—in at 
Lydia had a gray wolfhound « 
the woods it strayed away anc 
in a mink trap. It was almost 
we found it, but so patient a 
She’s getting to be like that— 
little more patient than the we 
she who was never patient. Oh, 
non, I feel sometimes as if I ¢ 
it—the way they’ve ground it | 
afewmonths! She seems like ar 
in a young woman’s body. T 
spoiled that—at least they hay 

She wiped her eyes with a 
kerchief, and her step became ] 
felt better. For a moment she 
of the pathos of the situation. 
she saw, had taken up her bh 
walked along beside her silen 
steps, and then he suddenly © 
hat, murmured something abot 
for an engagement and left her 
ing down the steep slope of tl 

He wandered restlessly up 
like a man in physical pain. N 
finally decided, could be as ter 
visions which, with the help o 
nett, his imagination kept ea 
him. That night he took the t 
the middle of the next mornin 
the prison gates. 

There was no difficulty abou 
the prisoner. His explanation 
passing by on his way to see 
about one of the men prisoners 
quired. The matron agreed rea 
for Lydia. It seemed to him: 
before she came. He stood st¢ 
the window, stray sentences le 
his mind—‘“‘not less than thre 
than seven years ’’—“‘an animal! 
“an old woman in a youn 
body.” He heard steps appro 
his pulses began to beat thick; 
ily. He turned round, and as hi 
fell at his feet. 5 

The matron came in, runn 
sound of her fall. O’Bannon pi 
limp as a rag doll in his arms | 
her back to her cell. Under m 
stances he would have noticed t 
was bright and large, but nowh 
pared it, with a pang at his hear 
large, luxurious, deserted bedroor 
in which he had once interviewe 

The matron drove him aj 
Lydia recovered consciousness. 
in the outer room, heard that's! 
fectly well, and then took his m 
parture. He got back to New 
that night, and the next day he1 
position as district attorney. — 

Eleanor read of his resignati 
the local paper, and came to his 
an explanation; but Mrs. O’B 
as much surprised as anyone. 
acknowledging it, both women ¥ 
ened at the prospect of O’Ba 
tempting, without backing, to 
law practice in New York. Be 
the effect upon him of failure. I 
have advised against his resi 
tion. Perhaps for this very 
had been consulted. 4S 

The two women who loved I 
with specious expressions of | 
Doubtless Dan would make 
of it, they said. He was b 
worked so hard. | 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


haven’t a chance in the piano 
anyhow,” demurred the old 
They know you too well; your 
ation is against you. The spine- 
sh class at twenty-two-fifty per is 
_ there.”’ 

mse,’ declared the new Croly 
ly. “It’s the one job you know. 
ne they need you this minute. 
vested eleven years of training 
ke that experience count.” 

but Cowdin may take a wallop 
rotested the old Croly. 

vhile you have a face like Kid 
the Chelsea Bearcat,’ flashed 
new Croly. The new Croly won. 
inutes later Samuel; Cowdin 
ound in his chair to face a young 
a pale, grim face and an oversized 


” demanded Cowdin. 

Jowdin,’’ said Croly Addicks, 
is tremors in check by a great 
will, ‘‘I understand you need a 
» purchasing department. I want 


shot him a puzzled look. The 
hasing agent’s countenance wore 
ssion of one who says ‘‘ Where 
n that face before?”’ 
need a man,’’ Cowdin admitted, 
rd at Croly, “‘though I don’t 
you knew it. Who are you?” 
ddicks,’’ said Croly, thrusting 
w chin. 

started. His brow wrinkled in 
; he stared even more intently 
n-visaged man, and then shook 
3s if giving up a problem. 
odd,’ he muttered, reminis- 
oking his chin. ‘“‘There was a 
ow by that name here. Croly 
st name. You’re not related to 
pose?” 
he unrecognized, straightened up 
ir as if he had sat on a hornet. 
sulty he gained control over his 
and managed to growl,’ ‘“‘No, 
ated to him.” 

obviously was relieved. 

think you were,’’ he remarked, 
viably. ‘“‘You’re not the same 
an at all.” 

ret that job?” asked Croly. In 
Ts his voice sounded hard. 
»xxperience have you had?”’ ques- 
vdin briskly. 

years,’’ replied Croly. 

vhat company?” 

this company,’’ answered Croly 


his company?’’ Cowdin’s voice 
‘ull octave higher to an incredu- 


said Croly. “‘You asked me if I 
1 to Croly Addicks. I said ‘No.’ 
e. I’m not related to him—be- 
1 Croly Addicks.” 

‘asp of alarm Cowdin jumped to 
aid prepared to defend himself 
at onslaught. 

vil you are!”’ he cried. 

yn, please,’ said Croly quietly. 


‘in a daze sank back into his — 


sat staring, hypnotized, at the 
ite him as one might stare who 
ung pink elephant in his bed. 
zet what happened if you will,” 
. “Let’s talk about the future. 
1e job?” , 

vhat’s that?’”” Cowdin began to 
> he was not dreaming. 

xt the job?” Croly repeated. 
ure of his accustomed self- 
had returned to the chief pur- 
ent and he answered with as 
3old manner as he could muster, 
rou another chance if you think 
‘have yourself.”’ 

’ said Croly, and inside his 
iggered at his old self. 

f purchasing agent was master 
by now, and he reppel out in 
at Croly knew cnly too well, 
work. Same desk. Same 
remember, no more monkey 
Addicks, because if uy 
short. There was something 
Croly Addicks that told him 
ig new jaw was pointing 
n as if it were a pistol. 

just now,” said Croly, and 
oarse, ‘that I wasn’t the 
an as the Croly Addicks 
e before. I’m not. I’m no 
of man it’s safe to ride. 


Please don’t call me Mister unless you 
mean it.”’ 

Cowdin’s eyes strayed from the snapping 
eyes of Croly Addicks to the taut jaw; he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Report to Baldwin,’”’ was all he said. 

As Croly turned away, his back hid from 
ee the smile that had come to his new 

ace. 


The reincarnated Croly had been back 
at his old job for ten days, or, more accu- 
rately, ten days and nights, for it had taken 
that long to straighten out the snarl in 
which Baldwin, not quite so sure of him- 
self now, had been immersed to the eye- 
brows. Baldwin was watching, a species of 
awe in his eye, while Croly swiftly and 
expertly checked off a complicated price 
list. Croly looked up. 

“Baldwin,” he said, laying down the 
work, “I’m going to make a suggestion to 
you. It’s for your own good.” 

“Shoot!’’ said the assistant purchasing 
agent warily. . 

“You’re not cut out for this game,” said 
Croly Addicks. 

“Wha-a-at?’’ sputtered Baldwin. 


Croly leveled his chin at him. Baldwin 


listened as the new Addicks continued: 
“You’re not the buying type, Baldwin. 
You're the selling type. Take my advice 
and get transferred to the selling end. 
You’ll be happier—and you’ll get farther.’”’ 

“Say,” began Baldwin  truculently, 

ee got a nerve. I’ve a good notion 
Oo ere 

Abruptly he stopped. Croly’s chin was 
set at an ominous angle. 

“Better think it over,” said Croly Ad- 
dicks, taking up the price list again. 

Baldwin gazed for a full minute or more 
at the remade jaw of his assistant. Then 
he conceded, “‘ Maybe I will.’’ 

A week later Baldwin announced that 
he had taken Croly’s advice. The old Ad- 
dicks would have waited, with anxious 
nerves on edge, for the announcement of 
Baldwin’s successor; the new Addicks 
went straight to the chief purchasing 
agent. 

“Mr. Cowdin,”’ said Croly, as calmly as 
a bumping heart would permit, “shall I 
take over Baldwin’s work?” 

The chief purchasing agent crinkled his 
brow petulantly. 

“T had Heaton in mind for the job,’’ he 
said shortly without looking up. 

“‘T want it,’’ said Croly Addicks, and his 
jaw snapped. His tone made Cowdin look 
up. “Heaton isn’t ripe for the work,” said 
@rolyae lame 

Cowdin could not see that inside Croly 
was quivering; he could not see that the 
new Croly was struggling with the old and 
was exerting every ounce of will power he 
possessed to wring out the words. All 
Cowdin could see was the big jaw, bulging 
and threatening. 

He cautiously poked back his office 
chair so that it rolled on its casters out of 
range of the man with the dangerous face. 

“T told you once before, Addicks,’’ be- 
gan the chief purchasing agent 

“You told me once before,”’ interrupted 
Croly Addicks sternly, “that the job re- 
quiréd a man with a jaw.. What do you 
call this?”’ 

He tapped his own remodeled prow. 
Cowdin found it impossible not to rest his 
gaze on the spot indicated by Croly’s fore- 
finger. Unconsciously, perhaps, his beads 
of eyes roved over his desk in ‘search of a 
convenient paperweight or other weapon. 
Finding none the chief purchasing agent 
affected to consider the merits of Croly’s 
demand. 

“Well,” he said with a judicial air, “I’ve 
a notion to give you a month’s trial at the 
jo side 

“Good,’”’ said Croly; and inside he 
buzzed and tingled warmly. 

Cowdin wheeled his office chair back 
within range again. 

A month after Croly Addicks had taken 
up his duties as assistant purchasing agent 
he was sitting late one afternoon in serious 
conference with the chief purchasing agent. 
The day was an anxious one for all the em- 
ployes of the great piano company. It was 
the day when the directorsmet in solemn and 
awful conclave, and the ancient and acidu- 
lous chairman of the board, Cephas Lang- 
don, who owned most of the stock, emerged, 
woodchucklike, from his hole, to conduct 
his annual much-dreaded inquisition into 
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Pajamas an 
Night Shirts 
“The NIGHT wea : 


Buttonless Pajama 


This garment is so made as to make 
buttons unnecessary. You can readily 
see the comfort and convenience. Slip 
on and off easily. No buttons to but- 
ton; no buttons to unbutton. Particu- 
larly adapted for travelers, college 
men, etc. 


“Faultless” 


Regulation Pajama 


The ideal sleeping and 
lounging togs, embody- 
ingevery comfortofcut, 
of fabric and finish for 
which FAULTLESS 
makers are renowned. 
In all materials. 
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of a Nation!” 


One-Piece Sleeping Suit 


The One-Piece Garment is made on 
a Faultless idea—the joining of the 
pajama jacket and pants at waist 
line, doing away with draw string. 

The cdat always stays down, the 
pants are always attached, no ad- 
justing necessary. 


Original Creations 


HERE’S a lot to be said for Faultless Pajamas when it comes to Comfort 


and Style. 


These pajamas are more comfortable because they won’t bind and pinch at the 


armholes or sleeves. 


Comfortable too because the buttons “stay put.”’ 
grippers’’ tends to that. 


“e 


special felt disc 


Sewing them securely on 


And then the correctness of stze—means more comfort too because there’s no 


chafing or pulling or sagging or dragging on you anywhere. 
that larger size for comfort’s sake. 
‘cut for your Comfort and Style. 

_ Even the “look” of a Faultless garment is a comfort to the eye. 


No need here to buy 


Faultless Pajamas are cut to fit you properly— 


First quality 


materials —free from blemish— unusual style— better workmanship— smarter in cut, 
trim and finish. They look stylish and comfortable because they are stylish and 


comfortable. 


Better still—the laundries can’t grind the Comfort out of a Faultless garment. 


Neither can Hard Wear knock it out. 


and tested for Durability. 


The material is protected against shrinkage 


Get a couple of suits of Faultless today—all materials, designs, styles, patterns 


and colors. 


Today—you'll need ’em tonight. 


To Men’s Furnishings Dealers 


Increase your sales by properly displaying Faultless Nightwear. 


It outsells all other 


makes—because pajamas and night-shirts labeled FAULTLESS since 1881 guarantee 
worthy materials, style and manufacture, at a price which justifies their claim as the 
NIGHTwear of a Nation. Write today for details for a Faultless agency in your locality. 


Sold by 12,760 dealers. 


Faultless underwear, the equal of Faultless nightwear, retails at $1 and up. 


E.ROSENFELD & Co. Wakers 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


THE SATURDAY 


“Memory Joggers’ 


for motorists — 


S LONG as the old bus “ 
motorist lets her run, paying little, if any, attention 
to the amount of oil in his crank case. 


hits on all six” the average 


Forgetting to get oil when needed invariably results.in 
larger garage bills for worn and burnt-out bearings, loose 
connecting rods, scored cylinders, etc. 


Twenty-four hours a day, rain or shine, Wayne Curb 
Lubricating Oil Pumps and Portable Wheel Tanks serve 
effectively as ‘Memory Joggers for Forgetful Motorists.”’ 

They continuously signal “‘Stop for Oil’’ to every pass- 
ing motorist from the curbs of the best dealers, garage and 
filling station owners. 


They lure and hold new trade. Motorists come back 
for Wayne’s quicker curb oil service. It saves one-half the 
time and steps required where oil is served from inside a 
building. Oil spillage (that you pay for) is eliminated. 
Every drop is clean, thrice-screened and accurately meas- 
ured mechanically. 


Naturally motorists, dealers, garage and filling station 
owners prefer Wayne Curb Lubricating Oil Pumps and 
Portable Wheel Tanks. 


Wayne Honest Measure Curb Gasoline Pumps 
are also preferred for their superior service. 
Ask for Bulletins 320-227 and 296, Sent free. 


Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Co. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


A national organizalion with offices in thirty-four American cilies. 
Canadian Tank and Pump Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont., Can. Represent- 
alives everywhere. 


Repair stocks and experl service al your command. 


BeGr US: 


TRADE 


OIL CONSERV: 


Gasoline and Oil 
Storage Systems 


Oil Filtration 
Systems 


Heavy Metal 
Storage Tanks 


Furnaces for Metal Melting 
Forging and Heat Treating 


Oil Burning 
Systems 
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the corporation’s affairs, and to demand, 
with many searching queries, why in blue 
thunder the company was not making more 
money. On this day dignified and confident 
executives wriggled and wilted like tardy 
schoolboys under his grilling, and official 
heads were lopped off with a few sharp 
words. 

As frightened secretaries slipped in and 
out of the mahogany-doored board room 
information seeped out, and breaths were 
held and tiptoes walked on as the reports 
flashed about from office to office. 

“Old Langdon’s on a rampage.” 

“‘He’s raking the sales manager over the 
coals.” 

“He’s fired Sherman, the advertising 
manager.” 

“*He’s fired, the whole advertising de- 
partment too.” 

“‘He’s asking what in blue thunder is the 
matter with the purchasing department.”’ 

When this last ringside bulletin reached 
Cowdin he scowled, muttered, and reached 
for his hat. 

“Tf anybody should come looking for 
me,” he said to Croly, “‘tell ’em I went 
home sick.”’ 

“But,” protested Croly, who knew well 
the habits of the exigent chairman of the 
board, ‘‘Mr. Langdon may send down here 
any minute for an explanation of the pur- 
chasing department’s report.” 

Cowdin smiled sardonically. 

“So he may, so he may,” he said, clap- 
ping his hat firmly on his head. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you’d be so good as to tell him what he 
wants to know.” 

And still smiling the chief purchasing 
agent hurried to the freight elevator and 
made his timely and prudent exit. 

“‘Gawsh,”’ said the blond stenographer, 
“Grizzly Cowdin’s ducked again this year.” 

“Gee,” said the brunet stenographer, 
“‘here’s where poor Mr. Addicks gets it 
where Nellie wore the beads.” 

Croly knew what they were saying; he 
knew that he had been left to be a scape- 
goat. He looked around for his own hat. 
But as he did so he caught the reflection of 
his new face in the plate-glass top of his 
desk. The image of his big impressive jaw 
heartened him. He smiled grimly and 
waited. 

He did not have long to wait. The door 
was thrust open and President Flagstead’s 
head was thrust in. 

‘“Where’s Cowdin?”’ he demanded nerv- 
ously. Tiny worried pearls of dew on the 
presidential brow bore evidence that even 
he had not escaped the grill. 

“Home,” said Croly. ‘“‘Siclk.’’ 

Mr. Flagstead frowned. The furrows of 
worry in his face deepened. 

“Mr. Langdon i Is furious at the purches- 
ing department,” he said. ‘‘He wents 
some things in the report explained, and he 
won’t wait. Confound Cowdin!”’ 

Croly’s eyes rested for a moment on the re- 
flection of his chin in the glass on his desk; 
then he raised them to the president’s. 

““Mr. Cowdin left me in charge,’ he 
said, hoping that his voice wouldn’t break. 
“YT’ll see if I can answer Mr. Langdon’s 
questions.” 

The president fired a swift look at Croly; 
at first it was dubious; then, as it appraised 
Croly’s set face, it grew relieved. 

“Who are you?”’ asked the president. 

“Addicks, assistant purchasing agent,’’ 


said Croly. A 
“Oh, the new man. I’ve noticed you 
around,” said the president. ‘“‘Meant to 


introduce myself. How long have you been 
ere? 

“‘Hleven years,”’ said Croly. 

“Wleven years?” The president was 
unbelieving. “You couldn’t have been. I 
certainly would have noticed your face.” 
He paused a bit awkwardly. Just then 
they reached the eEanveeny door of the 
boardroom, 


August 


Croly Addicks, outwardly a p 
determination, inwardly quaking, 
the president. Old Cephas Lan 
squatting in his chair, his face red 
efforts, his eyes, beneath their tuft 
irate. When he spoke, his words 
in bunches like packs of firecracke 

“Well, well?” he snapped, ‘ 
Cowdin? Why didn’t Cowdin 
sent for Cowdin, didn’t I? I want 
the chief purchasing agent. Wher 
din anyhow? Who are you?” — 

“Cowdin’s sick. I’m Addicek 
Croly. 

His voice trembled, and his ha 
up to play with his necktie. They 
contact with the point of his new ¢ 
fresh courage came back to hi 
plunged his hands into his coat 
pushed the chin forward. 

He felt the eyes under the b k 
surveying his chin. 

“Cowdin sick, eh?” inquired 
Langdon acidly. «Seems to me 
sick when I want to find out wha 
thunder ails his department.” 4 
areport. ‘‘I installed a purchasin 
in 1913,” he said, slapping th 
angrily, ‘‘and look here how it 
foozled.’”” He slammed the report 
the table. “What I want to knoy 
man,” he exploded, “is why mater 
Syracuse factories cost 29 per cent 
the past three months than for ° 
period last year. Why? Why? V 

He glared at Croly Addicks asi 
him personally responsible. Croly 
drop his eyes before the glare; in 
stuck his chin out another notch. 
muscles knotted. His breathing 1 
cult. The chance he’d been wor 
praying for, had come. 

“Your purchasing system is t 
Mr. Langdon,”’ he said, in a voie 
that it made them all jump. 

For a second it seemed as ii 
Langdon would uncoil and leap 
presumptuous underling with the 
But he didn’t. Instead, with 
which there was a Jot of irony, a 
interest, he asked, “Oh, indeed? — 
young man, you'll be so good as t 
what’s wrong with it? You | appear 
you know a thing or two.” 

Croly told him. Eleven years of , 
study were behind what he said, 
emphasized each point with a thr 
jaw that would have carried ¢ 
even had his analysis of the syst 
less logical and concise than : 
Cephas Langdon leaning on the ¢ 
table turned up his ear trumpet s 
wouldn’t miss a word. 

“Well? Well? And what wi 
suggest instead of the old way? 
jected frequently. 3 

Croly had the answer ready 
Darkness and dinnertime had con 
Croly had finished. ri 

“‘Flagstead,”’ said old Cephas J 
turning to the president, “‘haven’t' 
told you that what we needed in 
chasing department was a man wv 
on him? Just drop a note to 
morrow, will you, and tell him i 
come back?” 

He turned toward Croly and t} 
leathery old face into what pass 
smile, bi 

“Young man,” he said, ‘don’ 
thing happen to that jaw of yours 
these bright days it’s going to 
twenty-five thousand dollars a yea 

That night a young man with 
gious jaw sat very near a yo mi 
named Emily Mackie, who from 
time looked from his face to the Tr 
of her left hand. 

“Oh, Croly dear,’ 
did you do it?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said” 
just tried to live up to my jaw. - 


she said soft 
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bA (Continued from Page 21) 


Re. The bookkeeper or bank 
other of a large family who is 
pecupied with house work and 
her children, the man at a ma- 
opgirl doing piecework—all of 
“have resources within them- 
of them must have an occasional 
.ething else than their work to 
1 to, or they are in danger of 
iere automatons. Their intel- 
ors will become atrophied and 
enters over-developed; after a 
ill be utterly unfit for any other 
¢ than that which they have so 
cing. Even in that particular 
‘fficiency will gradually lessen 
vill appear from slighter causes. 
ause of fatigue lies in the emo- 
e. Everyone has noticed how 
do when he is worried, without 
‘ed. We worry when things are 
when our purposes are being 
r their ends delayed. For in- 
have a certain amount of work 
be done in a given time. In 
omplish this you must give it 
attention, the greatest mental 
n. You go to the office, con- 
you will get through with it. 
‘ome interruptions and distrac- 
sone comes to see you on busi- 
ould easily be postponed, but 
ike to offend him; it would not 
A friend from a distance drops 
cause he happens to be passing 
‘eity. You like him and would 
ee him if you were not busy. 
n unnecessary telephone calls 
our morning. Still-you struggle 
you are getting further and 
nd your schedule. Finally a 
comes in timidly to say that he 
interrupt, but—and tells you 
hing wrong with the business. 
ome that night with nerves on 
rated, utterly worn out. The 
‘that you will sleep badly and 


"may be harassing for other 
‘reasons that exist within our- 


and we suffer from lost motion 
iting delays. 


gns of Overwork 


ze habituated ourselves to at- 
ill details that should be dele- 
ers. The performance of these 
.acts not only consumes a cer- 
\of energy in itself but retards 
,of larger, more important en- 
some business men need an 


lut his finger on the trouble of a 
3 business man recently when 
‘ou waste a lot of time in an- 


east half hour, and only one was 
yest importance.” Did his re- 
imy effect? Probably not, be- 
t of long growth cannot easily 
(ment in fatigue production has 
lhysical conditions about us, in 
(0 or store; chiefly bad air and 
Of these much has been said in 
aicles and it will suffice merely 
5 that by their effect upon the 
lessen endurance. 
|’ how much interest we have in 
(in the ends to be achieved, no 
) many different things we are 
iv much pleasure we get out of 
nafter prolonged application we 
ued. Attention lags, efficiency 
nd a night’s rest does not re- 
or at least they do not last 
the day. Then it is time to take 
le sooner we get it the better. 
tis postponed the more time 
ved to recover the old resiliency 
spirit. ; 
(in working in spite of growing 
assitude sooner or later we 
tale. The athlete knows 
, and he knows that the 
to stop all training for an 
~ Staleness comes to the 
ell as to the athlete, and 
are quite similar. 
of chronic fatigue are 
nere tiredness that remains 


day and night. They are various in char- 
acter and variously located; chiefly in the 
head, the muscles, the digestive organs. 
Nearly always there is loss of appetite, 
coated tongue, sluggish digestion; the 
muscles may be sore, there may be pains 
and uncomfortable sensations in different 
parts of the body; also frequent or continu- 
ous headache and often confusion of mind, 
inability to think consecutively. It takes 
considerable time and persistence to be- 
come stale. And recovery usually takes at 
least as long. 

The final breaking point can be avoided, 
however, if heed is given toan early warning, 
the gradually lessening ability to work. The 


. symptoms develop very insidiously. At first 


the change is scarcely noticeable, merely a 
slowing up. Theremay be occasional spurts 
of speed, but they do not last, the reaction 
comes quickly, the tired feeling grows more 
pronounced and lasts longer. Later it is 
present almost all the time. And finally, if 
we ignore the warning, there are other 
signs; ambition is lost, and mental alert- 
ness; no spur, no incentive can bring back 
the old efficiency. 

Then it is certainly time to stop what- 
ever we are doing and rest long enough to 
restore health and vigor, no matter how 
long it may take. To one already tired 
even very slight additional work increases 
the fatigue out of all proportion. No good 
can be accomplished by attempting to go 
on, because by doing so the breaking point 
will be advanced rather than retarded, and 
when it comes the wreckage will be more 
complete. 


Matters of Habit 


One reason for this is that anything at- 
tempted when in a’state of chronic fatigue 
is much more difficult-of accomplishment. 
We struggle against this inability to do 
what we have formerly done easily, and the 
constant struggle adds tremendously to our 
handicap. Adverse emotions are awakened, 
worry, irritability, anxiety, exasperation; 
all of which are as harmful as their antith- 
eses, pleasure and interest, are stimulating. 

In fact, the emotions have more to do 
with producing excessive fatigue than all 
other causes combined. When work is con- 
genial one can stand an almost unlimited 
amount of it and remain normal. But in 
times of storm and stress, when new and 
unexpected difficulties arise, they are apt to 
cause an unsettled state of mind. This in 
turn reacts upon the physical condition, 
the earliest evidences of which are languor, 
impaired digestion and disturbed sleep or a 
deep sleep resembling the stupor produced 
by a narcotic, from which one awakens un- 
refreshed. 

The question of overwork, then, is not so 
much a matter of how much we are doing 
as how well we are doing it. It may be that 
we are attempting something beyond our 
powers and therefore futilely. Perhaps, be- 
cause of unsettled nerves, we are taking 
things too hard, worrying unnecessarily, 
and getting nowhere. Or there may be an 
underlying physical cause which should be 
remedied. And, finally, perhaps we are 
trying to do the wrong kind of work, for 
which either we are not suited or in which 
we have no interest. 

As with every other abnormal condition 
the effects of excessive fatigue are much 
more easily prevented than cured. Getting 
rid of them is a-slow process, but preven- 


tion is rather a simple matter. It requires | 


the application of certain common-sense 
principles the adoption of which makes for 
greater happiness and also for greater effi- 
ciency. The chief requirement is the sub- 
stitution of certain good habits for harmful 
habits. 

Harmful habits are not always vicious. 
They may have been acquired through ig- 
norance or indolence rather than because of 
willful neglect. But however acquired they 
are difficult to throw off. 

Here is the law of habit formation: 
““Every time we perform a certain action, 
either mental or physical, or allow ourselves 
to be affected in any way, we have more 
proneness to, and greater facility in, the 
performance of that action or in experienc- 
ing that affection under similar circum- 
stances than we had before.” 

The ease with which our ordinary habits 
are formed has been illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: A man moves into a new neighbor- 
hood. His new homeis in the middle of the 
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It is spark-proof. 


The beautiful Indian red or sage green crushed 
slate finish never needs painting or staining. 

The heavier felt base means long life, and 
finally it costs only a trifle more than ordinary 
composition shingles. 

Itisa 


ASFALTSLATE. 
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e 


sold by good building supply and lumber dealers 
everywhere. 


Write for santple and booklet. 


The Philip Carey Company 
8 Mills Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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* Anchor Winter Tops are made for: O Ford O Dodge Brothers O Buick 
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It’s Time Now to Order 
Your Anchor Top 


Cold weather is just around the corner. ‘That means 
that, once again, owners of open cars are beginning 
to show their decided preference for Anchor 


Closed Tops. 


Everywhere, Anchor Tops set the standard. Their 
prestige among closed tops is clear-cut, pronounced, 
and nation-wide. 


Careful buyers who want unqualified closed car 
comfort and style, install Anchor Tops as a matter 
of course. 


An Anchor Top fits your car as if cast in the same 
mold; it gives it the cozy comfort, the smartness, and 
dignity of a fine sedan or coupe. 


In fact, many apparently closed cars are simply open 
cars, equipped with Anchor Tops. They look like, 
and they are in effect, high class closed cars, with 
every real closed car advantage. 


Anchor Tops are vastly better tops, as they should be. 
They are built of finest materials by expert, highly 
skilled coach workers—men who have been turning 
out superior coach-work for more than 30 years. 


They embody all essential closed car features. Crystal 
glass door windows raise and lower noiselessly. Doors 
fit and operate perfectly. Upholstery is in fine whip- 
cord; illumination from a handsome dome light. 


Order your Anchor Top at once. Be prepared for 
the chill rains and biting winds which cut through cloth 
side-curtains. Every day, all fall and winter through, 
will convince you it is an unequalled investment. 


Let us send you prices, and photographs, of the top 
designed for your car. These show it mounted, pre- 
cisely as- our dealer will install it on your car. We will 
send you his name. Be sure to mention your car’s 
make and model. You cannot afford delay. Write now. 


Anchor Taxicab Bodies in standard, landaulet, and 
limousine types for Ford and Dodge Brothers chassis 


The Anchor Top & Body Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Coupe & Sedan Tops 


Tear Off and Mail 


4 


OReo O Willys-Knight 0 Overland 0 Essex 0 Maxwell O Chevrolet 
O and others. 


your name and address in margin of page, and mail to us for particulars. 


In list above, check your car, write year, model, and 
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block. The first morning on the way to the 
street car on the next parallel street he has 
the choice of going to the corner of either 
cross street, the distances being exactly the 
same. On asudden impulse, perhaps with- 
out having made any conscious choice, he 
turns to the right instead of the left. The 
next morning it is easier for him to turn to 
the right, and thereafter he will always go 
in that direction unless he determines other- 
wise and consciously directs his footsteps 
toward the left. 

Children learning to speak or walk and 
later to play games, or older persons learn- 
ing a complicated task, find difficulty at 
first. Later, habit shortens the routes be- 
tween the brain centers. We do an accus- 
tomed thing automatically without wasting 
so much nervous energy upon it. In other 
words, habit makes movements exact, or, 
as the psychologists say, it 
and lessens fatigue. 

After we have learned by the shortened 
or automatic method, in order to perform a 
complicated act we have only to will to do 
it and let the mechanism do the rest. 
Driving an automobile is a good example. 
While learning we worry and fuss and make 
many false moves. Greater ease comes 
with practice and finally we become expert, 
we can drive just as we walk, without 
thinking about it. When the car skids we 
right it. Then perhaps someone - asks: 
“‘How did you do that?’”’ We cannot tell 
how we did it. The various complicated 
things we did to stop the skidding had been 
learned gradually, had become automatic, 
and we cannot give them in sequence with- 
out much more thought than was required 
to perform the act. If we had to wait to 
think how to avoid danger there would be 
an infinitely greater number of accidents. 

The comparatively simple act of walking 
requires sO many muscular- movements 
that if we attempted to tell how we walked 
down street we should become as confused 
as the centipede: 


The centipede was happy quite 

Until the toad in fun 

Said, “‘ Pray, which leg, comes after which 
When you begin to run? 

This wrought his mind to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 

Uncertain how ’twas done. 


Habits may be our very best friends or 


our most treacherous enemies. They gov- 


ern everything we do. We can determine 
which we shall have by beginning early to 
form the right kind. Professor William 
James says: ‘‘Could the young but realize 
how soon they will become bundles of 
habits they would give more heed to their 
conduct while in the plastic state. We are 
spinning our own fates, good or evil, never 
to be undone. Every smallest stroke of 
virtue or of vice leaves its never-so-little 
sear. The drunken Rip Van Winkle in 
Jefferson’s play excuses himself for every 
fresh dereliction by saying ‘I won’t count 
this time!’ Well, he may not count it and 
a kind Heaven may not count it, but it is 
being counted, nevertheless. Down among 
his nerve cells and fibers the molecules are 
counting it, registering and storing it up to 
be used against him when the next tempta- 
tion comes. Nothing that we ever do is, in 
strict scientific literalness, wiped out.” 


Daily Exercise 


He means that the effects cannot be 
wiped out, not that we can never eradicate 
ahabit. If habits were fixed and unchange- 
able it would be useless ever to give advice 
to another or to attempt to change one’s 
own conduct in the slightest degree. A 
habit, however, can be wiped out only in 
one way, by the substitution of its opposite 
habit. We cannot get rid of indolence, for 
instance, by saying, ‘““Now I am not going 
to be indolent any longer.’”’ We must 
gradually replace it by cultivating mental 
alertness and physical activity. 

Everything we do which affects injuri- 
ously our mental or physical health makes 
work harder because it lessens efficiency; 
inefficiency causes worry, and worry con- 
duces to ill health—a vicious circle, out of 
which there is no way except by a change 
of habits. 

The rules of health are in the main really 
quite simple and obvious. But obvious 
truths are so often ignored that they require 
much repetition, and for this reason a few 
suggestions concerning mental and physical 
hygiene may be of use. 

If good work is dependent upon good 
health it is better to keep the body as 
nearly up to par as possible than to wait 


we 


“sets”? them. 


-much sooner the night before, bi 


-manual labor need a complets 


Au 


until the damage has been done 
on as long as possible doin; 
they know to be wrong, trus 
to an inherited good constit 
most hoping that at some fut 
will have time to take care of 
Just now they are too busy, bu 
will have nothing to do but loo} 
health. If that day ever comes 
are that they will have no he 
after. A little present attent) 
matters will avoid future troub 

One of the most persister 
habits is that of taking too lit 
A man who has worked in an 
life is possessed of the idea that 
cannot go on without him for 
Granting the truth of this in so 
must be conceded that there is 
and after hours that can be} 
vantage. 

The first hygienic rule, the 
cise—a little every day, don’t 
once a week. Walk to the o 
morning, or at least part o 
There isn’t time? Get up hi 
earlier, This implies going t 


is essential. Of course exercis 
mended to those whose occu 
more or less sedentary. Thosey 


activity, which would better ta 
of mental diversion. 


Health From Hobbi 


If one sits at a desk all day; a 
of exercise every week or so W 
suffice than a single meal fol] 
prolonged fast. A brisk walk bi 
up the business of the day clea 
and speeds up thought. Mosto 
hard thinking with clear think) 
former by no means always 
latter. 

Walk part of the way home 
hours. Or if the season permit; 
outdoor game rather than to an 
Adopt a hobby; which is to say 
habit as a substitute for the 
indolence. A hobby implies 
interesting to.do, something ir 
interest carries over from day 
grows by cultivation. A man 
farm, not because he expects 
living by farming but because 
door occupation it supplies for 
time and the pleasure he derive 
ing things grow. In this case 
valuable asset even though n 
bookkeeping be on the wrong 
ledger. 

Comparatively few are fa 


are not badly off if they use ap 
a kitchen garden. If the garde 
assiduously the crop will be mor 
beans and radishes. 
If you put into the groun) 
sweat, you will get out of it fo 
sonal use a large amount of 
efficiency. And somewhere i 
you will lose your brain fag. 
There are many healthful for 
cise, and the choice must depen 
opportunity of each individua 
essential thing is to get it regul 
often as you can. If you livei 
there are gymnasiums and bo 
and swimming pools. The onl 
about availing oneself of these 
is in the beginning. Itis hard to} 
a very short time a good habit is 
there is no trouble keeping it u 
The next rule of health is— 
business home; leave it at the! 
can be done in spite of many opi 
contrary. Especially, don’t 


seems great at close of office 
shrink if left alone, because the 
is attacked by a rested min¢ 
reason for this rule is that we 
the appetite and retards diges 
way of getting rid of fatigue i 
food, properly digested, to al 
tissue that has been used uf 
activities. 
Worry also interferes with | 
exhaustion which we ee 
legitimate work is often due t 
sleep, brought about by lack 
indigestion and the habit of n 
fellows of our worries. 
Worry and the habit of ha 
potent causes of digestive d 
_ (Continued on Page’ 
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kind of food we eat. Imperfect 
is a fault common to a very 
rity of people. We rush through 
jn our hurry to get to the office, 
rough lunch in our haste to get 
ork, rush through the afternoon, 
3, and do not know how to slow 
n we get there. Cultivate the 
iting slowly. Gladstone achieved 
ig the number of chews to each 
-two. This was purely arbitrary, 
's his method of obtaining the 
sult. 

other rules of health are just as 
st as obvious, and by most of us 
tle observed. They have to do 
s of mind as well as with purely 
onditions, because of the intimate 
etween the mind and the body. 
ne habit of pessimism, for in- 
f the body is out of sorts one 
essimistic. Many dyspeptics ex- 
| crabbedness and irritability on 
d that they are not well. But 
beginning of a physical disorder 
.of mind. One who suffers from 
ja almost invariably has a coated 
1 other signs of digestive disturb- 


habits are even harder to over- 
, those which are purely physical. 
th the latter, the former may be 
by the law of habit, which is the 
traries. They can be supplanted 
opposites—pessimism by opti- 
sability by placidity. Happiness 
he corner stones of good health, 
contentment. Without them 
ysical nor mental efficiency at- 
aximum. 


ixpectation of Life 


ter how congenial our work may 
w efficient we are, somewhere in 
of all of us lurks the ambition to 
ing to do. Some day, we assure 
this mad rush will be over and 
loafe and invite our souls.”’ The 
jot always uppermost, but it is 
rtheless. It provides the incen- 
aggle hard in order that it may be 
“But we must not allow it to 
us or we run the risk of setting 
a pace and of breaking down 
have reached our goal. 

meantime, however, during the 
of striving, habits of work are 
at we cannot easily tear from us; 
e set, no longer plastic; it is 
) change without breaking. In 
|some it is impossible. 

aen of the same age, both healthy, 
ace experts consider the one who 
m business the worse risk. He 
;pectancy of life. Actuaries esti- 
h’s expectancy at two-thirds the 
| between his present age and 
't sixty the average man will live 
‘ears longer, or until he reaches 
sree, provided his present health 
ut the expectancy of the average 
ian who retires at sixty is not so 
ugh the exact amount by which 
ened has not been accurately 
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_the large railway systems retire 
at the age of seventy. The rule 
| officers as well as to the others 
o regard for health or vigor of 
tinvariably but so commonly as 
scted, very soon after his retire- 
nan begins to slump. ‘He is 
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getting the pension look,” his friends say. 


His mental alertness deteriorates, he 
slouches in gait and posture, even his face 
shows the change. His only salvation is to 
find something to do and to do it. 


Sudden stopping of physical occupations | 


has the same effect. A good example of 
this was recently observed by a physician 
to whom a man and his wife had come for 
advice. A thorough examination brought 
out many physical and mental disturb- 
ances—among them indigestion, coated 
tongue, loss of appetite, nervousness, in- 
somnia, irritability of temper. He was at a 
loss to account for them, especially as the 
symptoms were so similar in both patients, 
until close questioning brought out the fact 
that they had recently changed their mode 
of living. All their lives they had lived on 
a farm, each working hard, without other 
help. Then they had struck oil, acquired 
sudden wealth and had moved to the city 
to live the life of ease to which they had so 
long looked forward. The physician’s pre- 
scription was—go back to the farm. 


Unused Powers 


So far we have been discussing how much 
work we can do without injury and how 
best to conserve our energies in order to do 
it. But there is another viewpoint from 
which to discuss this question. To some it 
means, How little can I do and get away 
with it? Unhappily the number of those 
who so construe the query seems to be 
growing rapidly. .Someone has said that 
the trouble with the world nowadays is not 
the spirit of unrest that is abroad so much 
as the spirit of rest. 

Those who hold this faith make the mis- 
take of thinking of the world in terms of 
themselves rather than of themselves in 
terms of the world. But even if one’s 
individual welfare were of paramount im- 
portance it cannot be attained by minimum 
effort. Neither body nor mind can be run 
on low gear to advantage. Health and 
vigor of both can be attained only by keep- 
ing the speed just within the limits of 
safety. Less than this means perfunctory 
work, perfunctory work soon grows monot- 
onous, and monotony is deadly to body 
and soul. 

When we have nothing to do the mind 
turns inward, we magnify small symptoms 
until they assume abnormal size and we 
become anxious, nervous, apprehensive, 
pessimistic. These emotions have their 
legitimate reaction upon the body and the 
result is real, not imaginary illness. When 
we are busy we have not time to observe 
ourselves too closely, our minds being occu- 
pied with important things. The same 
truth applies to our attitude toward ex- 
ternal things. The busy, healthy man is 
happy, he does not look at the world witha 
jaundiced eye. But idleness breeds social 
unrest, it fosters the creation of imaginary 
wrongs and class hostility. 

How hard should we work? The great 
majority of us do not work hard enough. 
Professor James put it very well when he 
wrote: ‘‘Men, asarule, habitually use only 
a small part of the powers which they 
actually possess and which they might use 
under appropriate conditions. The human 
individual lives far within his limits. . . . 
His life is contracted like the field of vision 
of an hysteric subject, but with far less 
excuse, for the poor hysteric is diseased 
while in the rest of us it is only an inveterate 
habit, the habit of inferiority to our full 
self, and that is bad.’ 
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YES, that’s an EL DALLO Cigar, gentle- 
men —richer, fresher, full-seasoned fla- 
vor. Something too good to let Old Man 
Climate get his fingers on. That’s why 
EL DALLOS ome to you protected from 
Climate —“‘each cigar in its own humi- 
dor.” Not a mere fancy wrapping for 
looks— but a real climate-tight protective 
humidor for “keeps.” For your full 
money’s worth of flavor and aroma ask 


for EL DALLO. 


TO YOU SMOKERS:-—If your deal- 
er doesn’t handle EL DALLOS send 
us $1.00 for a sample box of 12 In- 
vincibles or 90c for 12 Straights — 
Postpaid. And please send us your 
dealer’s name. 


Wertheimer Bros. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ay 


EACH CIGAR. IN ITS OWN HUMIDOR” 


To Cigar Dealers— Keep a 
box of EL DALLOS open 
on your counter. If your 
jobber doesn’t handle them 
write us. We'll tell you 
where you can get them. 
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| OOK at your shoes for striking evidence of foot trouble. 
Those run over heels and broken down counters show 
plainly that something is wrong. 


And the cause of shabby shoes, and of pain- 
ful, aching feet, is usually the same—a dis- 
torted heel bone, or lowered arches, or both. 


Feet like these need help. The misplaced bones not only 
mar the appearance of your feet and shoes—they are caus- 
ing an unnatural pressure, which if neglected may lead to 
serious disability. 


You can correct these conditions promptly, and secure 
permanent relief with— 


Ya 
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and HEEL LEVELERS 


Made entirely of leather, and containing no metal, Wizard Lightfoot 
Heel Levelers are as easy on the foot as the shoes in which they are worn. 


They are skillfully shaped to provide a firm, continuous support and 
yet allow a normal flexing of ligaments and muscles. 


And soft inserts of proper thickness placed in pockets on the under side of 
the appliance comfortably correct the position of the misaligned bones. 


Wizard Lightfoot Heel Levelers are but one of the Wizard products 
made to relieve sufferers from foot troubles. They are sold by lead- 
ing shoe dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is 
an expert who has made a study of fitting them. If there is no such 
dealer near you, write us, Ask for “Orthopraxy of the Foot”’—a 
simple treatise on foot troubles. No charges. 


Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Co. 
1759 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Room 1302, No. 461 8th Ave., New York City 
175 Piccadilly, London 


Wizard Exclusive Features 


All arches are different, all feet are different. Any de- 
vice to effectively correct foot troubles must be ad- 
justable to the conditions affecting the individual foot. 


Wizard devices are made with a series of scientifically 
arranged overlapping pockets. These are so located 
that soft inserts of any desired thickness placed 
in them will build a comfortable support to the 
exact height required and in the exact location needed 
to restore the bones to normal. 


No other devices can employ the Wizard Adjustable 
overlapping pocket principle. 


You can get Wizard devices with any series of pockets 
desired to relieve callouses, fallen arches or run over 
heels, These may be had separately or in combination. 
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Imean.” They were returning, and he con- 
sidered her with one of his penetrating lifted 
glances. “‘ You are no good for me, because 
you are so dissatisfied; we’d pull down the 
house in a week. You're sick with it, that’s 
the trouble. So am I, but Lam going to end 
mine; I’m going to find something.” 

“What?” She caught his wrist in her 
hard narrow grip, a figure of passionate 
questioning. 

“Oh, I don’t exactly know.”’ Instinc- 
tively he retreated. ‘‘Setting up fence posts, 
perhaps; clearing land; something far 
away and—and new.” 

She relaxed, with an aspect of disap- 
pointment that approached weariness. 

“That hasn’t a gleam for me; I hate the 
honest and the rugged. I never want to go 
to bed nor get up. Let the maid, the butler, 
the chauffeur do it! Iam rather exhausted 
with you, myself. Are you going to the 
Allertons’ fancy-dress show to-night? How 
about overalls and a halo?” 

“T’d put off thinking of it.”’ 

“Probably it will catch you.” 

They turned in at the circling drive of 
Banksia, passed the transparently green 
thicket of bamboo; and the buggy boy, 
riding behind, his legs over the back, hur- 
ried around to hold the mare. 

“T don’t know what to wear,’’ she pro- 
ceeded, gathering up the reins with a 
smartly slanted whip. ‘‘My legs are thin 
enough for a fly, but I haven’t enough of 
them.” 

Rudd nodded as she drove away. 

In his room he flung himself out on the 
day bed under the windows. It was rather 
a shame about Ann Waite; there was, as 
she had suggested, nothing ahead of her. 
She was better looking than he had real- 
ized; not at all bad, in fact; and full of an 
unexpected warm force. In retrospect she 
troubled him, persisted in his thoughts. 
The freshness of her—but he had put it the 
other way about! He had decided against 
the Allertons’ party, but now indecision 
seized upon him; the nights here, where he 
had slept badly, were so long. The music 
would be good, and he could stay out on 
the porches, leave when he wanted. Ann 
Waite was unhappy; she might not know, 
acknowledge it, but she was. The thing 
was—could she make any other grade? 
Probably not. There was her father, who 
had been a total loss. It was, though, he de- 
cided, a degree of superiority, of mind, 
which here made all the trouble for her. 
It was like being shut in a part of the zoo 
with animals different from yourself; not 
better nor worse, but different. With her it 
wasn’t quite so strong; she was more lile 
these than dissimilar. As for himself, he 
didn’t, in spite of so much, see how he 
could stay in the pen, refrain from jumping 
the fence. 

Vv 

RIVING through the night over a 

soundless road toward the Allertons’, 
Rudd was still engaged in the troubled ex- 
amination of his affairs. He didn’t, he told 
himself, want to be a fool, throw away for 
nothing—or at least for what was without 
reason—what were universally acknowl- 
edged to be the world’s greatest advan- 
tages, money—not just a competency, but 
one of the country’s fortunes—and place. 
Maybe, as his father had almost asserted, 
he, Rudd Selborne, was no good, a drifter; 
yes, atramp. Perhaps the truth about him, 
about his careless person, was that he was 
naturally slack. Other boys at school had 
turned out to be worthless, without sand or 
purpose; he knew men, who belonged prin- 
cipally back in pre-prohibition days, who 
were no more than charges on the resources 
and patience of their families. Undoubt- 
edly, being a Selborne, a decent Selborne, 
in addition to its advantage, required a seri- 
ous effort and ability. A great many people 
were silly with money; it was a power, he 
could be a power. It was, for example, very 
pleasant driving. easily through the soft 
darkness, the lantern swinging on the bot- 
tom of the buggy casting a warm blurred 


light over the sandy way. The night, . 


as well, was warm, relaxing, restful and 
a little strange, unnatural, simultaneous 
with the bitterness of the winter north. 
What at the moment he wanted, he in- 
sisted, was not the thing to consider now; 
he must intelligently face the future. 

He reached the wide lighted drive of the 
Allertons’ without equally arriving at any 
decision: there were still unresolved, on 
one hand what, Rudd felt, he should make 


Augu: 


a determined effort to become, a 
other all that he instinctively 
terious and illogical and comps 
group of older men were sittin 
their white linen oddly evider 
gloom; but the music and dar 
begun within. Rudd stopped te 
Richard Allerton, and, past the d 
wife, a small rotund woman witk 
tiously cheerful voice and manne 

He saw Ann Waite at once, sitt 
steps directly across from him. § 
gesture of recognition, and becai 
the obvious, the unavoidable th 
Rudd moved over and sat beside 

She was wearing a short viy 
skirt with a broad informally t 
sash with long ends—her hair 
pletely hidden by a black ban 
waist which looked as though it 
cambric. 

“T’m the girl at the candy ¥ 
fair,” she informed him. ‘No 
guessed it yet. Can you dance- 
worth speaking of?” 

He rose indifferently, and wit 
ther speech they swept out into; 
slow intricate steps. 

“You can,” she admitted; “ 
stuff is specially praiseworthy. B 
like dancing with you, I have a fe 
you are dead on your feet. Let’s 
that’s more better. Do you rea 
me as much as you make pain 
dent?”’ 

“Why, no,” he replied; ‘‘I do: 
you particularly. It’s only tha 
isn’t my lay. I am trying to con 
to it though.” | 

“And to me?” she interruptec 

“T suppose one might mean { 
If not you yourself, then someon 
less like you. But I’m not at all; 
get it done; I may fail on the who 

“Don’t hurt yourself,’’ she retc 
won’t really ruin my career if y 
am nice to you because you are 
dictory and different from, well 
Lennard.” 4 

She paused, and they watched 
pass, dancing, a slender youth 
smooth hair and a highly colored} 
face. There, Rudd thought, was1 
son his father should have had 
Lennard would have nicely decc 
Selborne fortune. All his expres 
gestures, and especially his clo 
smoothly correct; a mind, Rudc 
like cream cheese. The floor wasi 
men had come in from the p 
bridge had started in the rooms 
end of the hall; the costumes we 
and bright. Powderson, in th 
denim of a farmer, was toddling 
thusiasm of a new discovery. 

Ann Waite was prettier than ] 
thought; no, not prettier, bu 
more engaging. Sitting on the 
shoulder touched his, and his puls 
entirely steady. She was unco} 
provocative; the charm of perve 
might, it seemed, and without 
mendous effort, become very mi 
ested in her. This, as his fa 
indicated, could end the proble 
restlessness. Rudd considered thi 
of the girl beside him; he might ] 
go, arbitrarily throw himself intot 
or shallows, of all that she rey 
Such a period of total surrenderr 
oncile him, turn him, conten 
polo player or a diplomat. , 

She rose and with the explana 
she needed air preceded him out’ 
porch; it was, but for them, empt 
screened in wistaria vines, and per 
an unfamiliar and very sweet | 
found a Gloucester hammock, i 
ner of which Ann sank. » 

Rudd Selborne became promry 
sorbed in speculation, the turning 
over of his difficulties. i 


“T don’t mind your not 
much,” she said at last. He ne 
much, he replied; at which she px 
her meaning. Probably Fred 
would gladly gabble to her! § 
want Lennard, he made her fa 
“T’ve lost a slipper,’ she infor 
and put out a slim black foot. — 
other one. Look, the first is off ag 
are too big.’ . 

“They will have to stay off, 
decidedly. ; 

The glow of a cigarette illum 

(Continued on Page 9 
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;vermilion of her mouth. “ Will 
buggy riding to-morrow after- 
she asked. 

shoes fit and I remember.” 
ned forward swiftly and caught 
_“T’ll make you remember it.”’ 

h sank with a sickening sharp- 
his palm, almost, he thought, to 
. The pain shot up to his elbow 
as conscious of spreading blood. 
te at her swept over Rudd, a vio- 
in g brutality of feeling. He caught 
ily and, instinctively finding her 
_ the dark, kissed her again and 


ed her as suddenly, witha giddy 
e resentment. In the silence he 
r the unsteady gasps of her breath- 
vy he hated her and himself—the 
ld about him! Waves of sickness 
er him; curiously the pain in his 
| the music within mingled and 
ne twisted unbearable sensation. 
glad you did,” Ann half whis- 
I wish it had killed me. It very 


een’t matter what you are,’’ he 
‘oughly, out of the torment of his 
You can be as rotten glad as you 


yn’t matter.” 

usic for the dancing abruptly 
| there was a pause, a silence, 
with expectation; and then a 
wp stirring voice began singing: 


onder in the frozen North, 


rein the Sarah Jane, 
"teare if I never get home again —— 


2 of emotion, of choked longing 
r Rudd Selborne, so profound, so 
tat he collapsed on the edge of the 
. All his inmost being, his innate 


d into an overwhelming nostalgia 
Yther land, his land and his life. 
:rang beautifully, pitilessly into 
arm night, the spirit of masculin- 
dventure and new places; it re- 
je youth of a country, undrained 
inal spaciousness; in the illusion 
sic all was yet to be experienced, 
ed, accomplished; in it was life 
) death and splendid uncounted 


‘aite’s slender tense arm crept 
3 neck. 
detestable.”’ 

ed toward her blindly. “I can’t!”’ 
esperately. “Don’t let me!” 
me, as it sounds, I understand,”’ 
“Perhaps, together, we might 
ft ET see it’s impossible. I suppose 
-already, and you’re very near 


vi 


rt to his hand was rather worse 
lowing day; the pain persisted 
‘ext and the next, and Rudd was 
hat he should have it attended. 
ited this, however, principally be- 
the awkwardness of accounting 
ident character of his injury. He 
mdkerchief about his palm and 
direct reply to any inquiry. This 
Jaratively easy, since, as far as 
te avoided contact with the peo- 
him. An early breakfast, his 
| the wooded drives and flat gray 
1e, now irradiated with the tender 
coral peach blossoms of spring, 
avoidance easy. A period of sul- 
blank ill humor, had taken the 
tis questioning, his effort to be 
itely a Selborne. He attempted 
ag, gave the future, near or re- 
‘consideration, but existed with 
n upward glance at the world. 

in continued steadily, fretfully; 
7 he was brought to the realiza- 
‘Something must be done about 
s walking through an unfamiliar 
ne town, far different from the 
‘gardens and colonnaded white 
‘he winter colony. The street was 
‘ould hardly be identified as a 
2re were oaks growing where they 
‘ndy tracks by either uncurbed 
| pen plots of melancholy- 
, and minor ways that led with 
it informality in and out. The 
2 small frame dwellings, from 
er than not, the paint had 
ind stripped and gone; about 
itracted areas spread bare gray 


sted Rudd by reason of a glossy 
2e, a dark-green tree and a 


faybe I’ll be, too; after a while, 
’ to signs—his hand. 


, his fundamental dissatisfac- 
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bush of camellia japonicas with some be- 
lated blooms; and then he saw, nailed to 
one of the unsteady supports of the por- 
tico, a sign—Dr. Bolivar Coss. The name 
was so faded that it was almost unde- 
cipherable; the sign had an unsubstantial 
appearance. But—there was a sharp burn- 
ing in his hand—it was so far away from all 
he knew that, following a sudden impulse, 
he went in and knocked on a door that held 
no other provision for attracting attention. 

After a little there was a sound of foot- 
falls within, an approach deliberate yet not 
stiff, and the door opened upon a girl who 
seemed to fill the entire frame. This, he 
then saw, was not quite true; she gave an 
impression of being larger than actually 
she was. This, though, was considerable— 
a solid young creature, taller, broader than 
himself, with untroubled brown eyes, a 
frank mouth, and a simplicity of garb 
adorned only by a red ribbon, not wholly 
fresh, in her hair. 

“Tf he’s in I’d like to see the doctor,” 
Rudd Selborne explained. At the expres- 
sion of surprise, the amazement that slowly 
possessed her countenance, almost becom- 
ing a panic, he grew impatient. “‘The 
doctor!” he repeated shortly, half advanc- 
ing—as though, incapable of understanding 
even thesimplest speech, she might respond 


But in place of answering him she went 
forward to where she could read the name 
nailed to the post. When she turned to 
Rudd her expression, as though she had 
been darkened by an emotion, was alto- 
gether inexplicable. 

‘““We never took it down,” she said in a 
wondering voice. ‘‘ My father is dead.”’ 

This unexpected and difficult develop- 
ment left him staring at her with nothing 
conceivable to say. He wanted to turn 
away, leave at once; but that he was un- 
able so abruptly to do. 

“‘T am sorry,’ 


banality. 
“But it was three years ago,’’ she went 
on. “I can’t imagine ——”’ 


She stopped, but her eyes continued to 
meet his; her natural mouth was slightly 
open. 

‘Perhaps it had better come down,”’ he 
suggested. 

She nodded, and with a light pull he had 
the small board in his hands. Then he 
didn’t know what to do withit; he couldn’t 
quite hand it to her, nor drop it. Rudd set 
it inside the door. 

“There is no doctor near here,” she told 
him; “and you have hurt your hand.” 

“Tt’s nothing immediate,’’ he assured 
her; “I have been three days getting 
around to one.” 

Without thought he produced a cigarette, 
but then paused, made a movement to re- 
treat. But still her gaze held him. He 
struck a match. 

““Wasn’t that awful about the sign?” 
she added conversationally. “But every- 
thing’s like that down here.”’ 

““Aren’t you a South American?” he 
asked, and then had to explain that that 
was merely a humorous designation which 
had started during his military schooling at 
Camp Hancock. : 

**T was born here,” she replied, “‘and so 
was my mother, but father came from the 
North. He had to on account of his health. 
But he didn’t find much of anything but 
troubles and children. There are eight of 
us, all girls,’’ she smiled at him faintly. 
“Most are working now, and three are 
away; but it was right hard when we were 
young.’”’ He had suddenly an impulse to 
linger and hear the placid unimportant de- 
tails of her family and its life. Her voice 
was deliberate, restful and pleasant; her 
very bigness was soothing after—after Ann 
Waite; and, smoking, he sat on the edge of 
the portico. “Tm home just now,” she in- 
formed him; ‘‘mother’s been miserable 
and there had to be somebody to do for 
her. Emmy, she’s the youngest, thinks 
more about the boys than she does the 
bacon.” His companion, without self- 
consciousness, took a place beside him. 

It was past noon and a slumberous veil of 
yellow sunlight was spread before them. 
The air was so still that the smoke of his 
cigarette climbed in a single column. Rudd 
had no impulse to talk; a mental relaxa- 
tion had settled over him. He lazily noted 
features of the girl beside him. Her shoul- 
ders, under a cheap figured cotton, were 
strong, full rather than delicate; her whole 
body was big, big but not—or, at least, 
yet—fat. Her size, he discovered, con- 
tributed to-her aspect of simplicity; that 
and the firm outline of the uncomplicated 


’ he told her with sufficient © 
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Waar will appreciate the clever 
styling, the unusual lines and finer 
details of The Florsheim Shoe. The’ 


cost is low for the value you receive. 


$12 


on request 
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who cares ~9 : 


The most important 
part of your car is the 
little Transformer, which 
cures the uneven, missing, jerky motor 
and makes self starters live up to their name. 


Van Kerr 
‘Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
—reduce carbon deposits. They can be attached in 
a few minutes, and from that time on you will have 
a sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily 
even in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? Don’t Worry! 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the 
troubles which are due to this con- 
dition. Their patented, fireproof 
construction allows the current of 
electricity to be broken in the open 
air without danger of igniting 
any vapors under the hood. The 
more combustible spark so pro- 
duced “burns every particle of oil 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 
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dress. She, too, fell silent; and Rudd be- 
came aware of her deep, slow breathing. 
There was something cowlike about her, he 
thought, with no uncomplimentary intent. 
The truth was that he found exactly that 
agreeable. Already he had a sense of famil- 
iarity, ease, there with her. There was no 
need to talk, to explain, to defend, to him- 
self and others, his feelings. 

“Do you live here?”’ she asked. 

“T’m staying, I don’t know for how 
long.” 

“Where?” 

“Out toward the Camelata Club.” 

“Oh, I see; working for one of the gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

His careless garb, he realized, the dust on 
his shoes—he had been walking—had de- 
ceived her. This inexplicably pleased him, 
and Rudd was careful to keep up the illu- 
sion. 

“Not exactly that; I am just there fora 
while, at the Selbornes’. I don’t like it 
much, though; I am very different from 
all that. I don’t like it.’’ 

“T reckon you would if you had a 
chance—I mean, to be really in it. They 
are as rich as rich. Mr. Selborne’s a hand- 
some old man, so distinguished-looking. 
I knew a boy who worked in their garden. 
Mr. Thompson’s the head gardener. He’s 
Seotch and very religious, and goes to our 
church, Presbyterian. Might you be with 


| him?” 


“No; I’m in the house. But I don’t 
think I’d like it even if I were, as you sug- 
gested, a part. I don’t believe I could be 
a part.” 

“Certainly you couldn’t,” she echoed 
him, laughing. ‘‘There’s no good thinking 
of it. You have to be everything in the 
world only to have them look at you. 
Why, the Selbornes carried twelve servants 
down here, and they have a house outside 
New York and a house at Newport, all big- 
ger than the place here, Banksia.” 

“You seem to know a lot about them,” 
he commented. 

“How could you miss it?” she asked. 
“With what’s in the papers.’ 

A thin, ragged voice called, ‘‘Reba!”’ 

She rose. ‘‘There’s mother. I forgot all 
about fetching up her tray.” 

Standing in the walk, studying her 
briefly, he said, “I’ve enjoyed talking to 
you, and I think my hand is better. I'll 
come by again if you don’t mind; perhaps 
in the evening.’ 

“That doesn’t mean a thing in the world 
down here,’’ she reminded him; “‘it lasts 
near allday. Supper’s cleared away at six.” 


vir 


Rese SELBORNE gazed with a new 
and personal interest at the back of 
Mr. Thompson disappearing through a 
pleached alley at Banksia. Now that he 
had been informed of the Scotch Presby- 
terianism, Rudd could trace it in the 
sanguine nape of the neck and a certain ex- 
cessive caution in the bearing of the shoul- 
ders. It was nearly six. Tea and bridge 
were in progress on the porch; Reba Coss 
would now be practically done with the 
supper dishes. The Coss house was an ap- 
preciable distance away, and he debated 
driving there. This, however, he decided 
against, for he didn’t care to explain Reba’s 
mistake to his buggy boy, who otherwise 
was practically certain to let everyone in 
the neighborhood know that he, too, was a 
Selborne; and he was determined for the 
present that she should continue in igno- 
rance of his identity. His reason for this 
was that things were so comfortable, so 
easy, as they were. 

When he reached the Coss house he 
thought Reba was sitting on the portico, 
but when he drew nearer he saw that it wasa 
younger but no less imposingly constructed 
girl. Her welcoming smile faded after a 
swift comprehensive survey of his unim- 
pressive dress. 

“T’m Amanda,” she told him indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘Reba’s inside; I reckon she’ll be 
out in a minute.” 

He took a place beside her, careless of 
her opinion, steeped immediately in the 
contentment he had felt here before. There 
was no need for Reba to hurry; it was 
soothing simply to know that she was plac- 
idly, sensibly near. 

“T hear you’re at the Selborne place,’ 
Amanda turned to him. “Tell me about 
the daughter, the one who married an Eng- 
lishman. I’ll bet she never gets up till all 
hours. I’ve seen her and she’s not pretty, 
but that doesn’t matter when you have so 
many clothes. She looks nice in that blue 
homespun cape she wears. I’d certainly 


A sud 


love to see her all set for the 
Didn’t she win a big bet running 
the Camelata golf course?”’ ; 

“‘T believe she did,’’ he replied, 1 
on what a silly business that hi 
“You see, they are awfully hai 
things to do.” 

Amanda glanced at him with a 
sion of scorn. 

“You must be one of those s) 
nothing suits you. Why, they’ re 
day and most of the night. Hi: 
nothing to do like that; it’s not m 
a hard life.’’ 

Rudd gazed at her more careft 
was superficially like Reba, but | 
were sullen; her mouth—painted, 
badly—was at once hardened and 
Her clothes had a faintly familiar ¢ 
caught at an accent, a hint of cole 
gestion of line, of what was won 
club. Even her voice, he recognii} 
attempted the accent of Greta’s ¢ 
was too bad, for such models wo 
her seriously; in the end, if she wen 
destroy her. She hadn’t the cool 
phy, the preserving cynicism, the 
money of, for example, Ann Waite. 
was Reba’s sister, and he was pi 
the wisdom of attempted advice, 
older girl appeared. She was calm} 
see him, and sat on his other side. 
leaned over and captured his cigar 

“Just a drag,’’ she explained. 

Reba regarded her with a mild} 

“T don’t see why you bothe 
proclaimed. ‘‘It’s just another x 
Then people tell mother about} 
worry her.” 

“You make me sick!” Amanda 
rising, flushed and angry. ‘You 
Why, there is no get-up or style toy 
all the difference it is to you a pers¢ 
work in a cotton mill forever, ar 
have a scrap of fun. I can learn y 
though, and I don’t care who te 
me—I’m not going to stick around} 
kingdom come. Not by a—a hell of jj 

Unmoved, Reba told her not to 
ing and swearing. Amanda dese 
porch abruptly with a sharp swin 
meager skirt. The golden light fac 
the melancholy width of the street; } 
ing bird, close beside them, tried « 
over a run of piercing sweetness; t} 
ows merged and accentuated the pe 
grayness. 

“T’m glad I met you,” Rudd ta, 
Coss. 

“You're a right nice boy, 
him. 
She moved nearer and their he 
together. The peace in his spirit ii 
until it was no longer a passive but 
lute quality; he was conscious of it} 
quieting every particle of his bein; 

In precisely the same situation 
lowing dusk, seated close beside her} 
her hand, he leaned over and kis\ 
Reba accepted this without dis 
she showed little emotion—ex 
haps, contentment—of any kind 
tranquilized him; it, too, flow 
ingly into his heart. Everythi 
Reba Coss satisfied him, parti 
bigness, her fine, slow vigor. She 
him remotely of the earth itse 
spring in the West. 

He had, for his age, and the br 
his knowledge of her, a surprising 
she would, he told himself, be the 
mother of many children; Rudds 
clinging to her heroic knees, lyin 
her deep breast. And this vision fi] 
with a flooding sense of power, 0 
ment. It seemed to him that he w 
of the vision. Rudd kissed her a 

“The first time,’’ he explained 
happened. Now it’s different—I 

But before he was further comr 
forced himself to leave, to return. 
sia. He had been at the point 
Reba to marry him, and there 
little doubt but that he would retu 
Coss dwelling for that purpose. — 

Still, it needed careful though’ 
on account of his father. The ele 
he would have to, get over such a 
Reba had good blood in her, th 
dent; for though her dress, 
were often careless, they were 
the impossible by a noticeable, ir 
if unencouraged taste. With mone, 
deal could always be done for 2 
already heard, in prospect, his si 
explaining Reba in New York, inN 

“The daughter of a Northe n 
who was in Magnolia for the 
yes—lungs. She hasn’t inherit 
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ily a superb big creature. We 
4 3 to her.”’ ° 

aight in Reba’s connection 
| family Rudd was totally in- 
had no inclination to assume 
j for Amanda; the fretful 
mseen mother; the other sis- 
n but vaguely. He knew in- 
at if Reba loved him she 
him and leave the past; and 
ander the circumstances the 
render her for the material 
to reach them all. 

mplication lay in his marked 
‘to tell Reba who he was; 
eason he could grasp for this 
she naturally would wel- 
wledge, at once forgive his 
Te had even borrowed the 
of the footmen! Well, he’d 
ound to it. 

t time he saw her he put it 
1a fresh light-blue dress, and 
3 they went driving in his 
| Sunday, late in the day; the 
hes had been cleared away, 
drive, Rudd knew, would be 
connections. At that hour 
2 playing bridge on the se- 
i. 
1ething else, however; un- 
fie flowery and scented dusk 
‘a if she’d marry him. She 
for a while, but sat gazing 
le of the woods. 

perfectly safe with me,” he 
“T can take care of you, 


ohim quietly. ‘I could take 
” 


iarry me?”’ he repeated with 
mality,aware,as she couldn’t 
*eimportance of his proposal. 
at to tell her everything, but 
eluctance restrained him un- 
er answer was suddenly con- 
‘endering droop against him, 
: light sweetness. His arms 
had the sensation of actually 
/ earth and its fruitfulness; 
ed, drawn into the very flow- 
‘vast green plains of wheat, 
orofound lakes and high se- 
atains. 

vir 

in there was the double com- 
\i explaining the Selbornes to 
ito the Selbornes. He didn’t 
<from the latter, either; his 
sure, would welcome a Coss 
| old indeterminate wander- 
»pportunities for his revela- 
tyed by trivial and stubborn 
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circumstances. Rudd wasn’t, taking every- 


thing into consideration, as happy as he | 


told himself he should be; his love for Reba 


was so inevitable that he neither wondered | 


nor questioned it. Reba had merged into 
his being so completely that he had no con- 
sciousness of a time before she was there. 
-Yet—and this began to trouble him deeply — 
his restlessness remained; the magic of the 
West had not been slain. It was less rooted 
‘in dissatisfaction, the contending elements 
in him seemed to have been calmed; but 
the steady compelling magnetism of new 
lands remained. It must, however, he as- 
sured himself, diminish before the over- 
whelming fact of his love, his responsibility 
to Reba. His love more and more rapidly 
would supplant every other interest. 
Although no formal announcement of 
their intentions had been made to the Coss 
household he was accepted as Reba’s 
acknowledged suitor. The other sisters 
emerged into his recognition; Mrs. Coss 
occupied the portico with them through 
part of an evening. She was, strangely 
enough in view of her daughters, small, 
with dark cuplike depressions at the tem- 
ples. Alwaysshe wore a knitted wool jacket 
of gray with a pink shell edge and pink rib- 
bons. Over this her faded hair strayed in 
unmanageable wisps, while her feet seemed 
equally at the point of leaving the black 
felt slippers into which they were thrust. 
She didn’t in the least disturb Rudd Sel- 
borne; the truth was that even before him, so 
notably connected with the girl he planned 
to marry, she prompted scarcely a thought. 
Her clothes, her appearance, were whet 
might be expected; naturally she wouldn’t 
be dressed by Greta’s people in Paris. 
There was an informality in the whole 
Coss attitude toward him and life that 
pleased Rudd—an undisturbed simplifica- 


tion of existence. Even Amanda could put | 


into a phrase or two her entire philosophy 
and desire. There was no such necessity in 
Reba; she lived rather than thought. She 
was, he told himself again and again, per- 
fection. He talked about generalities still, 
and she listened with a calm inexhaustible 
patience and interest. 
earth binding him, holding him steady, 


making possible the reach toward the sky. | 


They were one in purpose and dignity and 


promised fulfillment. This simplicity, how- | 


ever, he reminded himself, couldn’t con- 
tinue; it was made difficult by the fact 
that there was no reason for his suppres- 
sion; the longer he put off his pleasant 
acknowledgment the more pointless his 
conduct appeared. 

And on the afternoon of a sun-flooded 
Sunday—the end of June in earliest April— 
he prepared to end her ignorance. They 
were driving again over the road which, 


Cathedral Rocks, Snow:Clad, Yosemite National Park 
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passing through the Northern colony, by 
the Camelata -Club, led to the woods 
beyond. And Reba had spoken of his 
extravagance, 

“The buggy really didn’t cost me any- 
thing,’’ he explained; “‘they let me have it 
at Banksia.” 

Here, he decided, was the.moment for 
his beginning, but they were upon the golf 
course, following, for its length, the fairway 
to the third green, and the brilliant pres- 
ence and clear insistent voices of a small 
group at the tee made him again delay. 

The women, masked in veils, he was un- 
able to identify; in their gay attire, their 
jackets of thick silks, they were, he thought, 
like tropical parrots; and the men were 
almost equally without identifying fea- 
tures. A tall, graceful woman hidden in 
black prepared to drive. Beyond them 
Reba fell suddenly silent, she gazed ahead 
with her under lip lightly held in her teeth. 

“It would have been nice,” she said, ‘‘if 
you’d been rich.” 

He turned to her with an unaccountable 
disturbance. 

“e Why a) ” 

“Those people back there—the clothes 
and the good time and all that.” 

< Probably they don’t have half the time 
you do,” he replied sharply. “If you had a 
lot of money, like them, what would you 
do with it and with yourself? ten 

“Td see that my face didn’t get burned 
as brown as a biscuit, that’s sure.” 

His uneasiness was now justified to such 
an extent that he drew a long, painful 
breath. He had thought, apparently, of 
everything but the effect of the Selborne 
fortune on Reba. Money had no great in- 
terest, power, for him; but others, even 
Reba, were different. Why, the brown of 
her face was one of the things he particu- 
larly admired. Rudd loved her, wanted her 
as she was. But that, he saw now with an 
unspared clarity, would be impossible. 

At this realization his uneasiness, his re- 
bellion against all that was settled, fixed, 
tyrannical with custom, returned more bit- 
ter than ever before. It appeared to him 
that he was penned in a garden by tall 
hedges of iron fashioned like green leaves, 
among caged birds and pruned plants. But, 
principally, what a blind fool he had been 
about Reba; why, the entire world he was 
about to take her into would fight, scheme 
against. all in her that he had: sought, 
that he needed, that he overwhelmingly ad- 
mired and loved. This he had already—in 
calculating the final satisfaction of his fam- 


| ily—stupidly reviewed. If that happened 


ing speed into the soft, dee 
bearing to the right throug 

Reba sighed softly, and t) 
putting her conception of t 
from her mind, she settle 
against his shoulder. The an 
piness in the afternoon, in t 
had had for her, deserted R 
he felt, faced with an imme 
danger; the climax of his lifi 
so early, before him. 

No situation in the futw 
laden with irrevocable con 
was, he thought, a climay 


ble what, above everything, 
A vision of the West, the ; 
the wide frozen purity of No 
possessed him; he breathed} 
the spacious air, the air so 
this; he was thrilled by tl 
turned virgin soil, the vitality 
towns on limitless plains or b 
row rivers, under the canopy 
forest. The spirit of colonies 
men; of big, tranquil, stron 
ternal women, filled him. 
“Reba,” he exclaimed si 
eager resonant voice. ‘‘ Wl] 
wedding? You don’t wantt 
expense of any formality, d 
guess how your mother feels 
money so scarce and all tho: 
the house. And you know m 
anything like that. Well, let 
to-morrow morning—you ( 
afterwards if you like—a 
There’s nothing here for us; 
place to be got. I’ve been to 
nesota where they want me 
like us; it’s rough, or it w 
and you may find it lonely, v 
to you, but there’s an oppc 
have enough money to get | 
little, a very little over; but 
money, and I can soon m: 
keep you safe. Do you rm 
Reba? Will you go away fr 
familiar with, to a hard life 
She sighed again, and h 
across her eyes. Then she 
placidly. 
“That will be best, with 
’ she told him. 
for too much. But I reck 
turn back so’s I can get my 


are,’ 


he—yes, and Reba— 7would lose everything. a little, and pressed.” ; 
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WERE a mob of three, Scrobe, Labo 
dI, on our way tokill Puysegur, some- 
ere over there on the Naranja River, 
ither he had fled with the helpless, 
‘a girl he had bestially stolen from 


ced palm. 
zhty ferns, , 
he giant 
and top- 
er to the 
the left, 


mobs are 
y to seize 
‘and get 
+ work, so 
hurry to 
ranja and 
murs. But 


* between 
anja. 

‘with per- 
we three, 
‘no more 
ag at less 
> speed, 
tunnelers 


there in’ 
is of the 
‘ous jun- 
‘we were 
(and in- 
rr labor- 
. fogs of 
| invisi- 
were at- 
yon and » 
ecstasy 
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juse. Slowly and painfully we were tunneling through the dense, muggy, 
|, digging out a path along which we could travel to do our work of justice. 
wked ahead of us, swinging their keen-edged, glistening machetes, cutting 
nd hacking at the snarled and looped and twisted vines, chopping at the 
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as I think of our exquisite wretchedness. And all 
the while came floating up to our nostrils that foul, 
nauseating, stinking smell of the dank moldy jun- 
gle; all the while on our tongues played the sweet- 


ish, emetical taste of the 


air we breathed; all the 


Pah! Loathing, I live again those days in the jungle, 


This moment I see it all as I saw it then—the four 
half-naked Indians ahead of us, slashing and cutting and hacking down the luxuriant 
growths of vine and grass and giant plants; the two men, my companions, Scrobe and 


The Words Came, Screamed, and He Sat Up Suddenty, Glaring at Me With Dilated Eyes 


Labo, dripping with per- 
spiration, grimy with a 
hundred kinds of dirt, 
fighting the flies and 
gnats and mosquitoes 
and stinging ants that 
swarmed about them, 
with their faces and 
hands splotched with a 
thousand little red 
splotches of dried blood, 
marks of the bite of the 
tiny rodador that as- 
sailed us in its myriad 
millions. I hear it all 
yet—the swish and 
smack of the machetes, 
the crashing down of the 
severed fern fronds and 
palms and cannalike 
plants, the squawking of 
parrots and macaws in 
the trees above us, the 
screaming of droves of 
black monkeys, the mut- 
tered mumblings of the 
mozos, the senseless curs- 
ing of my two compan- 
ions. I sense it all again 
in my nostrils—that 
nasty, musty smell of an 
excess of decayed and. 
rotting vegetation, the 
malodorous vapors from 
the fungi through which 
we at times waded as 
through the muck of un- 
cleaned stables, and the 
stench beneath our feet 
of the carrion of snake 
and lizard and toad and 
little things long dead—— 
Pah! Let me hasten to 
the telling of my story, 
finish and forget! 


“T say, hang him!” 
shouted Labo, and he 
shook the eoil of rope 
he was carrying. 

“And I say, cut his 
throat!’’ yelled Serobe 
in a louder voice. ‘Cut 
his throat, and while he 
is bleeding to death he 
will have time to think 
over this thing he has 
done! Give hima chance 
to repent of his sins before 
he dies!’”’ And Scrobe’s 
yellow fangs showed 
through his bristly mus- 
tache, and a lethargic 
twinkle came into his 
ferret eyes. 
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Labo sneered. ‘Pretty work, that’d be! Who ever 
heard of a mob cutting a man’s throat?” he demanded 
disgustedly. ‘“‘And a mob is what we are—mob of three. 
And if we’re going to do a mob’s work, I say let’s do it 
right! Don’t you say so too?” 

He had appealed to me. I was lighting a cigarette at the 
moment, and I unnecessarily prolonged my efforts to set 
aglow the end of the little brown-paper cylinder I held 
between my lips. I hoped my delaying to make reply to 
his question might cause him to return to Scrobe. I did 
not wish to answer him; let the dispute over the method 
we were to employ in killing Puysegur be waged between 
them and settled between them. 

It was the third time the question had been brought up 
since we had started for the Naranja. A little way out of 
Pichucaleo, before we had left the beaten plantation paths 
and come to the untracked jungle, Scrobe had asked Labo 
why he carried a rope. ‘‘To hang Puysegur with,’’ Labo 
had replied, and both of them had then laughed. But the 
following morning when the rope was again referred to 
they had argued, and not a little sharply, as to the manner 
by which Puysegur should be done to death; and now in 
the afternoon of our second day out they were shouting at 
each other. The matter disturbed me; I did not like it, 
this incipient quarrel that was looming up, and I was made 
uncomfortable by the question Labo had put to me— 
asked, I could see, to drag me into the controversy. 

“Don’t you say so too?” 

Labo was again addressing me, pointedly now, repeating 
his question. 

“What?” I asked. 

“That a mob should do mob work right;. that if we are 
going to kill Puysegur we must hang him.”’ 

“Of course we shall kill him,” I returned. “But I fail to 
see why it is necessary for us here to elect the manner of 
his death. Indeed, I do not see how we can beforehand 
determine upon that manner, for circumstances may so 
alter whatever plans ——”’ 

“Yes, but the principle of the thing!” interrupted Labo. 
“For a mob to cut a man’s throat ut 

“Tf it’s simply the death of Puysegur you want, and 
nothing else,’”’ Scrobe broke in, ‘“‘why hang him? There are 
quicker ways to dispose of him. Why not shoot him from 
ambush with this?’’ And he touched with his dirty right 
hand the barrel of the high-power rifle that lay in the 
hollow of his left arm. “Or better, why not let one of us 
sneak in and poison his spring? You don’t approve, eh? 
Why? Because a mob does not kill merely to remove— 
its first thought is always punishment, physical suffering, 
torture. Are we thinking only of depriving Puysegur of his 
life, making a corpse of him in the quickest possible way, 
or do we want to see him suffer for his crime? I know what 
I want, and I know what you want—both of you. I say 
we'll cut his throat—slowly!’’ And Scrobe’s pinkish, ferret- 
like eyes gleamed down at me in such a way that I stirred 
uneasily. 

“And I say we’ll hang him—mob style!” declared Labo 
vehemently. ‘‘I’ll hang him more slowly than you could 
ever cut his throat! Oh, I’ll delay the end—leave it to me! 
I’ll give him plenty of time to repent! Why, I’ll strangle 
him so slowly df 

“Look yonder!” I interrupted, pointing ahead. This 
gruesome talk of these two companions of mine was 

_unnerving me, and for several minutes I had been search- 
ing for something to say that would turn the conversation 
into other channels, when my eyes chanced to wander 
ahead along the newly cut path, and I cried “Look 
yonder!” 

We had come to the top of a little rise in the flat terrain 
over which we had been traveling all day. The jungle 
growth was markedly thinner there and the air was lighter 
and sweeter, and we had dropped down to rest. The four 
mozos, wearied with their steady labor of hours, had halted, 
too, on the descending slope of the slight elevation, thrown 
down their machetes, and sprawled themselves about over 
the worthless harvest of their knives. 

A troop of black monkeys came swinging through the 
tree tops, chattering and screaming, making a bedlam of 
noise in the then still and gloomy and echoey forest. Catch- 
ing sight of the Indians they had halted in their tree 
running to peer and peek and jabber and grimace, and, 
fascinated as the animals always are by the strange and 
unusual, they came dropping down the vines and limbs, 
clambering closer to the men lying on the ground, ‘doubling 
their inquisitive cries as they came. 

I saw one of the mozos, Primo Morales, our guide, the 
man who had brought in the news to Pichucaleo of the 
whereabouts of Puysegur, look up at the approaching 
simians. His hand went quietly out and picked up the 
machete he had 
thrown down be- 
side him, and he 
began bringing 
himself to his 
knees. Closerand __ 
closer came the 
little black ani- 
mals, one of them, 


braver or more curious than the others, leading by a yard 
or more. Suddenly the Indian leaped to his feet, the 
machete went flying through the air, and the advanced 
monkey fell from the bush to which it had been clinging, 
its head completely severed from its body. We walked 
forward and with the four mozos began turning it over and 
examining it. 

“ Buena comida!”’ chuckled the Indian, Primo, grinning 
up at us. 

“Says it’s good eating,’ laughed Scrobe, translating the 
fellow’s words for my benefit. ‘‘Maybe so, but I don’t 
think I’ll ask him for a bid to his banquet.” 

The mozo pulled over'a slender young tree and tied the 


‘body of the dead animal to it, to be taken down and 


brought into camp by our six carriers, who were coming 
along with their heavy loads somewhere behind us. 

“There’s a sample of your throat cutting!’’ sneered 
Labo... “‘ Pretty work! Pretty work! How much time was 
given the bloody monkey to meet his God, eh? No, sir, 
we'll hang x 

“Oh, shut up!’”’ commanded Scrobe savagely. 

Labo subsided, and we resumed our slow, snail-paced 
advance in silence, following close behind the slashing, 
chopping, cutting mozos. 4 

I was puzzled, bewildered, mystified by this strange 
talk, by these queer wishes and resolves of the two men. 
We were on our way to kill Puysegur for the foul and 


wicked thing he had done, and I—I cared not a whit by 


what means that death was to be accomplished. Let it be 
by bullet, knife or rope—it mattered not to me. Only let it 
be a quick death for the man, a sudden death; not the 
slow strangling of the drawn slip noose, but, the sudden 
breaking of the neck by the clever hangman’s knot, with 
the jagged, broken vertebral bones jabbing into the spinal 
cord and causing instantaneous cessation of life; not the 
deliberate severing of the jugular vein, with the leaping 
up before my eyes of that little scarlet fountain that I 
knew would follow, but the pointed steel straight into the 
heart; not a shot placed in this part of the body, another in 
that, a broken bone here, a ripped muscle there until the 
collapse of the human target came, but one speedy, cer- 
tain bullet through the brain. I wanted it done quickly— 
that killing. 

Serobe had been wrong, wholly wrong, when he had 
intimated that I, as a member of that mob of three, 
wanted to see Puysegur suffer, wanted to see him tor- 
tured, wanted to hear him howl; and I should hotly have 
resented his implication had I not at the moment been so 
deeply engrossed in searching for something to say that 
would turn him and Labo away from their ugly topic. 
I wanted to see Puysegur killed; I wanted to help kill 
him—he deserved death—but that strangling rope hang- 
ing on Labo’s shoulder, that bare knife stuck in Scrobe’s 
belt were now causing me to shudder each time I glanced 
at them. 

Had these two men turned suddenly savage? Had 
Puysegur’s crime roused in them old atavistic lusts for 
cruelties and brutalities and acts inhuman? I began to 
fear. Scrobe’s pinkish, ferrety eyes gleamed as I had never 
before seen them gleam, and Labo’s licking of his puffy, 
sensual lips, always a habit with him, was now so constant 
that the sight revolted me. I began to fear I had not acted 
in all wisdom in allying myself with these two men; I 
began to doubt whether the thought of Puysegur’s crime 
was the only thought at work in their brains; I began to 
wish I had moved with less haste to join them when they 
had invited me to become one of their mob and make it 
a mob of three. For what did I know of them, these two 
men hidden away from the world, there in the 
southernmost part of Mexico? Next to noth- 
ing. Twomonths 
before I had 
never seen either 
of them; I had 
never heard of 
them. A little 


I Loathed Labo— 
He Was So Re« 
pulsively Unclean 


Septe, 


more than two months before I should hay 
laughed had anyone said to me that I w; 
hurrying way to the tropical jungle of 
Mexico, there to take employment under a 
Scrobe, to associate not infrequently with 
named Labo, and with these two to go on ad 
a third man named Puysegur. Yet here I was 
most Mexico, and here was Scrobe and here y 
we were on our way to kill Puysegur! 

Two months before Scrobe had picked meq 
coalecos. He had found me there in the little: 
sitting on the veranda of the Hotel of the Ty 
gazing across the mile-wide mouth of the ( 
River to the coconut groves on the farther 4 
how long it would be before the Chinese m 
hotel, who had refused me a bed last night a 
breakfast and lunch to-day, would order m 
ting on his veranda. 

For a half hour and more I had been aw 
thin, cadaverous-faced man in cheap, white, 1 
cottons, sitting over there, the third post of 
removed from me, was throwing inquisitive | 
direction. Three or four times I had caught h 
ing me.as I had turned my face toward him 


“the distance he sat removed from me, whi 
-great for close observations, I had noticec 


pinkish color of his eyes and their unusu 
brilliancy—eyes of ferrets, they seemed ton 
He was not a prepossessing figure—far fron 
ing was of the cheapest of white hard 
state of wear and neglect—torn in some pili 
others, faded, stained, spotty. It was dirty. 
imagine his body, hidden, was dirty, tan 
bristly beard—not so much a beard as it y 
covered his thin bony face, and once when 
the thick black cigar he was smoking 
strongly into his nostrils, and he tightened a 
his lips, gripping the cigar between his fr 
manner cigar smokers have, I saw that th 
ing through his shapeless mustache, we 
broken and snaggy—almost fangy. I did ni 
At last he rose from his chair, yawned 
and then paced the length of the verand 
times, to pause a few feet distant from my ( 
look at me hard. 
“Up against it, kid?” he asked, not in th 
voice of one who seeks to succor, who hope 
question was nothing more than the pe | 
With a few more years added to my num 
have replied so promptly to his query; I 
denied my then‘ unfortunate condition. 
should have returned a temporarily evasiv 
was young and immature—I was youth su 
youth friendless, I was youth penniless, I w 
sick and lonely and adrift in a strange land 
leaped as these words of a stranger were ad 
repulsive though that person was to me, 1} 
come to dislike him before he had spoken. — 
“Strictly !”’ I replied. | 
And I tried to smile, but failing mis 
heart came crawling up into my throat- 
suddenly misty eyes back to the coconut 
farther bank of the mile-wide river. 
“‘T’ve been there myself—more than once 
man in cheap dirty cottons, dragging for 
the side of my own, seating himself in it, 
illy shod feet to the veranda railing. A 
fensive alcoholic odor str 
trils as he took his pla 
had smelled’ the smell 
Coatzacoalcos, passing b 
places of the city. “We 
happen?”’ 
No note of sympathy we 
though to tell the truth I 
moment notice its absence 
ply looking for a story. A 
to my number and I shoul¢ 
the lack of that note of 
a question; I should have deman? 
receiving it I should not have mi 
man’s entertainer, the story of | 
his entertainment. But I w 
youth, youth communicativ 
and I told him. ey 
How at my coming of age, g 
dom from a testy, cranky g 
straightway flown away to Europe with t 
paltry patrimony in my purse—that was 
my narrative, for I knew he could take no 
thing gone before. Of the wild and joyous 
weeks I spent in Paris—when I told him in 
he smiled a yellow-toothed smile. My des 
four desperate days at Monte Carlo and of ' 
received there at the roulette tables—flay 
last louis d’or—caused him to chuckle. — 
thing to laugh loudly over in my recount 


t from Monte Carlo to Marseilles, to Paris, to 
Folkestone, to London, to Southanipton, to 
vised but not assisted by wandering Americans I 
meet. And when I gave him that part of the 
iad to do with my shipping as purser with Cap- 
, of the tramp steamer Strothersfield loading 
wr Coatzacoalcos, he fairly roared. 

on a tramp, eh?”’ he shouted at me. ‘‘And you 
esert the ship when you reached your destina- 
you? Oh, I know—I’ve sailed twice as purser 
How did you manage it though, without a few 
lip to the skipper?” 

thess.”’ 


( Churn was a chess hound,’ I replied. “At 
uid have nothing to do with me, though I 
with tears in my eyes to put me into Mobile. 
was carrying coal to Coatzacoalcos, to go in 
t there to Mobile, where he was to pick up a 
nber for U. K. Very posi- 
‘fused my request—after 
it I could only give him 
to pay for my passage at 
date. Said he wasn’t al- 
‘urry passengers; said he 
mmodations for me on the 
‘ood cost a lot of money 
-and that sort of talk. 
‘to send him a hundred , 
‘ hundred dollars within 
did not interest him; he 
e. But on my fifth trip to 
»see him—I think it was 
2 called to me as I was 
y turning away. 
ou don’t now 
play chess, do 


‘Suppose you 
an hour or two 
Imight—I may 
wry you over— 
red, you know. 
‘to sign on as 


ted him to say 
Qo on as mate, 


iy panicky; I 

|t home, to the 

3. Well, I went 

jeser, and I played chess with that captain 
lantly for twelve days—I wouldn’t care if 
4) Saw a chessboard!”’ 

| aren’t you in Mobile?” demanded the 
| the chair beside me. ‘That ship left here 
ays ago.”’ 


we ess too well—I beat Captain Churn.” 


i id you do that for—under the circum- 
{Was and am a young fool,” I replied disgust- 
fuse I lacked common sense and mediocre 
HAs I think now of that silly act of mine in 
i zaptain I realize what a mastodonic ass I am!” 
lyou’d only held back until you had left this 
y on the last leg of your journey, you could 
a him to your heart’s content.” 

y But I didn’t wait. That captain took me on 
ih to carry me to Mobile on a promise of two 
‘ts, to be paid within six months, because he 
the subject of chess; he wanted someone to 
/*Never expected me to pay him two hundred 
ys to earn my passage by playing chess with 
) idered himself as good as a professional, but 
i with him showed him to be a rank amateur. 
| game after game until he got so cocky and 
ae nettled me. So, fool-like, I turned to and 
ld, admonitory drubbing. He made some 
ieeomarks, I retaliated. Then he became 
Usive and among other things called me a 
't, and I went in and trounced him again and 
ed him up; I made him look like butter in 
‘miliated him. For I must state that I do 
hardly remember when I was not 


en we reached this port Captain Churn 
told me to go to the devil, and—here 


le me smoked in silence for a moment or 


““Puysegur plays chess, and so does 
stopped. 

“Who is Puysegur?”’ I asked, repeating his queer pro- 
nunciation of the queer name as nearly as I could. 

“Oh, a fellow up country. Well, let’s go to dinner.” 

He led the way into the dining room of the hotel, where 
he proceeded to order generously for two; he was going 
to pay for his entertainment. 

It was a good dinner, and I was hungry. I was hungry, 
but not so hungry that my senses were invulnerable to the 
man’s awful table manners. For he hogged down and bolted 
his food in such a sloppy, noisy, abominable way that 
under different circumstances I should have left the table. 
I could not have eaten there with him had not my stomach 
been crying out as it was for food. I can see him now, as I 
think of that meal, lifting with his dirty hand a great fork- 
ful of dressing-dripping lettuce leaves from the bowl by 


” he began and 


his place, nabbing at it as he held it up, securing it, and 


working it into his mouth with his flexible lips, chewing 


As Mobs are Everina 
Hurry to Seize Their 
, Victims and Get Done 
€ f With Their Work, So 
€ Were We in a Hurry to 

Get Done With Ours. 

i But Our Progress Was 
Nerve-Rackingly Slow 


EH 


it down as a browsing goat might chew down a mouth- 
ful of burdock leaves or a bunch of tansy. 

The marked contrast in our appearances served to in- 
crease my distaste for him. There was a mirror hanging 
on the wall near the table at which we sat, and glancing 
into it, as I did now and then, I could take note of my 
own rather pleasing and well-groomed person, for I was 
then still wearing my stylish Parisian garments and I had 
not yet dropped my habit of shaving daily. I was clean. 
And I was young, I was healthy, I was not altogether 
unhandsome then. I was youth vain, youth conceited, 
youth well satisfied with self. But the man across the 
table from me—unwashed, unshaven, uncombed, dirty, 
dressed like a tropical tramp, smelling of aguardiente and 
tequila—I would turn from my mirrored self to look at 
him with loathing eyes. y 

It was a good dinner, and I ate it as I believe I had never 
before eaten, yet was I through with my meal some time 
before my benefactor had finished his. I produced a box 
of London cigarettes, the last I had, and we smoked. I 
started to express my thanks, but he waved his hand to 
check my words. 

“That’s all right,” he said, pushing back his chair. 
“Vl fix it up with the Chink to give you a bed here 
to-night and breakfast to-morrow morning. I may see 
you again and I may not. If I do not—why good luck! 
Everything will come out all right sooner or later—it 
always does. Haec olim meminisse juvabit. Ha, ha! Did 
I get it right?” 

“‘Forsan,” I laughed. 

“Well—all right. Scrobe is my name—I live up coun- 
try—quite a way in. So long.’”’ He took his hat and left 
the hotel. f 
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The next morning —it was close to noon—he came to me 
where I loafed again on the hotel’s veranda, drew up a 
chair and sat down. 

“T’ve been thinking about you,” he began. “I have a 
little rubber plantation up country, quite a way in. 
Scrobe’s my name. I’m one of the leftovers of the big 
rubber-plantation rush that was made in this direction 
a few years ago. You may not know anything about it. 
I came down here to act as a member of one of the recep- 
tion committees that received and entertained the simps, 
suckers and marks who had invested their money in rubber 
plantations. After the promoters back home had grown 
rich and retired, or gone to the penitentiary, where they all 
should have been sent, and the rubber-plantation boom 
had collapsed, I was one of the few down here who stayed 
on. I had learned to like the country, and I thought 
I could make a go with rubber, working it alone. I haven’t 
done so badly—I have a little place of my own now. I 
could use you up there for two or three months. It would 
be an opportunity for you to make a little stake— 
enough to carry you back to the States decently. 
I'll pay you a hundred dollars gold a month and ex- 
penses. If you care to go ——” 

“Tl go!” I broke in. 

Youth spoke again in that hasty decision. A few 
more years on my head, and I should have asked 
him something of the nature of the work he was 
hiring me to do, and I should have requested time 
for considering his proposal. But without a ques- 
tion I accepted his offer. 

“A train leaves in an hour. We'll travel by rail, 
on horseback, by foot and by rowboat. I’m quite a 
distance in—it’s rather an out-of-the-way place 

where I’m located. Be 
ready pretty soon?’’ 
Scrobe had risen from his 
chair and was looking hard 


at me. 
“In ten minutes,” I re- 

P . Pe a : plied. 
: fe ~ , “All right. Eat your 


lunch here first—I’ll speak 
tothe Chink. Meet meat the depot— 
there’s only one and you’ll find it.” 


We were three days traveling to 
Pichucalco, where Scrobe’s plantation 
lay, and a hard, wearisome trip it was, 
though I found it not uninteresting, new as everything 
I saw was tome. We could have done the trip in a day less 
had not Scrobe wasted so much of our time in the cantinas 
we passed, drinking the villainous, smelly Mexican liquors. 
I did not like these liquors, any of them; and after a few 
experimental tastes I refused to touch them. 

Scrobe laughed at me. ‘You'll like them before you’ve 
been in here a fortnight. You'll take to some one of them 
in particular, as we all do who come into this country; 
and then you'll be ready to write sonnets in praise of it, 
ready to fight for it. My own favorite is agua de cebada; 
Labo’s is tequila; Simon’s is aguardiente, because it’s dirt 
cheap and he has no money to buy better; Puysegur’s— 
I don’t know what Puysegur drinks, but it isn’t Mexican 
stuff—imported cognac, probably.” 

“Who is Labo, and who is Simon, and who is Puyse- 
gur?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, Labo is a neighbor of mine, a leftover like myself, 
who doesn’t want to go back. He has a little rubber 
plantation close to mine. Simon is a fat-headed old 
Hoosier who did some kind of crooked work in promoting 
a rubber-plantation company, and who can’t go back. 
Puysegur—he’s a queer one, an all-round scoundrel, to 
tell the whole truth. Swiss, I believe; and a sort of second- 
class civil engineer. Came drifting into this country 
about the time of the big rush, did a lot of cheap surveying 
and line running for the new companies, and then settled 
down to stay here. If all the facts were known I suspect 
his case is one like Simon’s—he can’t go back. Still, he 
was always talking of going back—but that was before 
Simon came. He and the old man were pretty thick for a 
while, but they’re not now. His place is about fifteen 
kilometers from Pichucaleo—maybe not so much. We 
don’t see much of him. Queer chap, Puysegur is.” 

“Are there many Americans or Europeans near you?” 
I inquired. 

“T’ve named them all—Labo, Simon, Puysegur. I don’t 
believe there’s another within a hundred kilometers. 
Some Spaniards, of course, but they’re different from us, 
you know. We don’t exactly mix. And there’s old 
Simon’s daughter, too—I almost forgot her. But she 
hardly counts—she’s deaf and dumb, and—well, you 
know deaf and dumb people often seem queer up here.” 
And Scrobe tapped his head with two fingers. 

“Pretty little thing she is, too, that girl. Old Simon 
ought to be horsewhipped and tarred and feathered for 
keeping her here in a place like this. But I suppose he 
can’t do otherwise—he’s a pauper now, or nearly so. And 
aguardiente is hurrying him along to his final resting place. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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HE thud of the 
[Trout door in- 
truded sugges- 
tively on Clem 
Bixby’s study of Fig-, 
ure Eight. He 
frowned, shaking his 
head, and fixed his 
attention doggedly on 
the diagram, shutting 
his mind against the 
train of thought set in 
motion by the sound. 
The dotted line 
represented the ay- 
erage price of twenty 
selected securities; 
the lighter solid curve 
showed gross sales 
during the same 
period; the heavier 
one Mr. Bixby’s 
mind slipped out of 
gear and raced dis- 
obediently. Myra 


Uncle Clem Had to 
Deal With Hired 


‘ iad ate: Sa = had gone to market. 
¥ ep aide Siene re She wouldn’t be back 
o> shingifol Day before eleven, and 
og Olga would be in the 


laundry, alone and 
unprotected. There would be lots of time. And Olga 
wouldn’t give him away, either—couldn’t give him away, 
for that matter. It took her too long to compose an English 
sentence. 

He heard the squeak and whir of the starter, the com- 
plaining stutter of the motor. The lines of the chart wav- 
ered and blurred. He went to the window in time to see 
Myra turn the little sedan and start in the direction of the 
stores. Again temptation nudged his elbow. He’d be per- 
fectly safe. And as long as he didn’t go outdoors there 
wasn’t any real harm in it either. 

He stood looking out on the wide street between flat 
winter lawns, the concrete walks showing white and dry in 
an amiable sun, the stucco of the opposite houses gleaming 
invitingly. He fancied that he saw something glisten on 
the branches of the young shade trees, and lifted the sash 
to test this hint of impending spring. The air was warm, 
faintly scented with the damp blended smells of a reviving 
year. 

All these associations allied themselves against Clem 
Bixby’s good resolutions. He bent and straightened his 
back cautiously, testing his spine, joint by joint, for an 
admonitory twinge. He wagged his head approvingly. 
That rheumatism was just about gone. 

Conscience made a last stand. He’d sworn off abso- 
lutely. He’d promised himself to spend the whole morning 
at Elmer’s desk, with the new issue of Selling Science, to 
which Elmer himself had contributed an_ illustrated 
article on Distribution. The room reproached him—the 
neat, efficient desk with its orderly wire trays and fresh 
blotter; the mounted maps against the walls, studded 
with colored pins; the sectional bookcases proffering a 
stock of knowledge which Clem Bixby had hardly begun 
to absorb. It was only nine o’clock, and here he was, 
already contemplating a relapse into the forbidden and 
forsworn, meditating on the laundry, where Olga would be 
obliged to listen! 

He resisted the prodding impulse until, through the 
open sash, he caught a faint, far-away sound from the 
rear of the house, a rhythmic swash and gurgle as of restless 
waters. His ear identified it instantly. Olga was running 
the machine. He’d just go down for a minute and see how 
she was getting along with it. He’d come right back and 
finish Elmer’s article. 

The compromise soothed his conscience, but he moved 
briskly, nevertheless, as if he might still be a prey to peni- 
tence. There wasn’t any harm in just watching the 
machine for a few minutes. He hurried down the rear 
stairs. The song of the waters welcomed him as he neared 
the laundry. Olga lifted a remarkably flat countenance, an 
uncertain smile revealing very short teeth below liberal 
gums. Mr. Bixby detected a vague apprehension in her 
robin’s-egg eyes. 

“Ay don’t buy notting till Ay gat my pay,” Olga 
announced. “‘Ay ban spand all my money.” 

Mr. Bixby made haste to reassure her, slightly shamed 
by this declaration. He knew accurately why Olga 
made it, just as he knew what had become of her last 


week’s pay. The needle threader on Tuesday; the 
freckle lotion and skin bleach on Wednesday; the Life of 
General Pershing on Friday; the vibro massager on Sat- 
urday. He had worked Olga pretty hard this week. 

“Oh, I’m not selling anything to-day, Olga. I just 
thought I’d watch the machine a minute. Lemme run it, 
will you? I ain’t quite got the hang of it yet.” 

Olga’s grin widened and flattened. She shuffled aside, 
permitting him’ to stand beside the tubs, in one of which 
a small washing machine worried invisible wet fabrics with 
muffled slaps and splashes. Olga dried generous hands and 
supported them on broad hips. Mr. Bixby superintended 
the machine. 

““Wonderful little contraption, ain’t it, Olga? 
wash day happy, don’t it?”’ 

“Et ban make wash easy,’ 
tively. 

“You bet,” said’ Mr. Bixby. “If I was selling this 
machine, that’s how I’d begin, Olga. I’d ask the lady to 
leave me connect it and do a small wash for her, just like 
I’m doing this here. And while I was doing it she’d naturally 
stay-and watch, and I’d talk to her, like I’m talking to 
you, Olga. I’d say: ‘Madam, no modern household can 
afford to be without the Enfield Little Giant Washer, the 
smallest, lowest-priced washing device ever offered to 
the public, the one and only machine that combines all 
the features of the others without none of their dee-fects, 
madam.’”’ ' 

“You ban fine talker,’ conceded Olga, frank admiration 
in her azure gaze. 

Mr. Bixby accepted the tribute modestly. 

“T’d say: ‘Madam, the Enfield Little Giant Washer 


Makes 


admitted Olga conserva- 


“uses the one and only e’rect scientific principle, abs’lute 


cleansing without the slightest friction ’r abrasion of the 
fabric.’ I’d say: ‘Madam, in this machine you can wash 
a carpet ’ra cobweb, and get ’em both ’mmaculately clean, 
without breaking a single thread, and all in 
fifteen minutes’ time, without even wetting 
your hands.’ I’d say: ‘Madam, you owe it 


to yourself and your family to put this ma- a4 


You ean’t afford to 
For the 


chine to work for you. 
get along without it another week. 
small sum of twenty-one-fifty et 

‘Ay tank maybe I buy et, van Ay 
gat my pay,” said Olga presently. 

She spoke in the voice of hypnotic 
sleep. Mr. Bixby started, asif he, too, 
were waking from visions. He laughed. 

“Oh, Lain’t trying to sell it to you, 
Olga. I was just pretending ’t I was 
handling it, like. Kind of practicing, 
you might say. Don’t you pay no at- 
tention to me. I'll try it over 
again, and you can listen, as if 
you was the lady of the house, 
you know.” 

He resumed his professional 
tone, rattling into a fluent dis- 
course illustrated and punctu- 
ated by the washer itself. Olga, 
rapt under the spell of elo- 
quence, regarded him . 
unwaveringly, her 
countenance flatter 
than ever, her eyes 
and mouth rever- 
ently wide. Mr. 
Bixby fell, himself, j 
under the thrall of *~ 
speech. Neither of 
them heard ap- 
proaching steps. Myra came 
upon them quite unperceived, 
and her voice sliced through 
Mr. Bixby’s peroration with a 
sweetness which cut him. 

“Oh, here you are, Uncle 
Clem!” 

He whirled to face her, 
abashed and penitent. 

‘“T_JT just came down to 
watch the machine, Myra, and 
I got to—to talking about it 
somehow.” 

She nodded, smiling her 
sorrowful understanding. 
He followed her into the 
living room, remembering a 


Mixer Would Have Starved to Death in a Week if He’d 
Gone Out to Sell Stereoscopes : 


ler 


distant day when he had followed his father 
woodshed in just this frame of mind. Myra 
into a chair and surveyed him with the eyes of lor 


affection. 
“You—you got back early,” he said, feelin 
of speech. 
“Yes. I came back early on purpose, U 


I wanted to make sure before I spoke to you. 
to look into Olga’s room yesterday ——” 

Uncle Clem started slightly. 

*“And I couldn’t help noticing that it was fu 
of rubbish. Things she couldn’t possibly use, ] 
she’d asked for more money, you see, so I 
about it. Andshe told me that you kept selling 

“T—J’ll buy ’em back off her,’’ said Une 
didn’t mean You see, Myra, I guess I 4 
of selling something all the time. I get so’s I 
bust if I didn’t. And I know how you and E 
me going back tp canvassing, so there wa 
except Olga ——” 

“T understand, Uncle Clem.” 

Myra was sweetness itself. Her smile h 
forgiveness, with no suggestion of reproach, 
wriggled under it. She went on patiently. — 

“But you really mustn’t, you know. Olge 
you keep on wheedling all her money away | 
way. And servants are frightfully scarce. ] 
sure to talk. She knows that girl Hilda, w 
Mrs. Dansey; and Nils Ostrom, who tends 
seven or eight people besides us. It’s perfectl 
about if you keep it up.” . 

Her tone and expression sufficiently conve} 
trophic results of publicity. Uncle Clem no 

““T’m sorry, Myra. I won’t do it again. H 

She patted his shoulder. ‘I knew you'd 
Uncle Clem. You see it’s really because 
been so proud of you—becaus¢ 
liked you so much. We'd hate 
find out—that—that % 

“That I’m just a broken-d 
’stead of a retired manufacturer 

Uncle Clem’s bitterness was 
himself. But Myra misinte 
looked hurt. 

“T’m sure you don’t feel 
said gently. ‘You know we're 

to you, uncle. It’s just that 
a—a kind of prejudice agai 

“T know—I know. They 
between a man ’t sells thing: 
sitting behind a desk, and th 
round back doors selling ¢ 
time. You and Elmer are 
folks, like your friend 
worry, Myra, I won? 
I’ll go up and rea 
Elmer’s article, I gues 
the way he can figge 

Myra sn 
ingly. Hek 
doorway. 

“Say, M 
Elmer, will 
for him to 

“T won’ 
just betwee 

But at ¢ 
countenal 


away in spl 
ise. His att 
ufacture ce 
dismally 
responded 


bles, and 
the study 


evening |] 
and went 


right to besore. He’d promised over and over 
tpeddling. It was a pretty way to repay their 
through the rheumatic winter! He renewed 
ehismirror. Neveragain! Absolutely never! 
e he fell asleep his mind was busy with some 
evading this resolve. 


II 


}XBY’S career claimed him during the sum- 
¥ ch followed his graduation from the academy. 
giral eloquence had distinguished him, a gift 
7 envious companions as that of gab. It was 
a direct hint on the part of Providence that 
at out for a lawyer or minister, and a college 
obviously the next step in this direction. For 
issential to scrape together more cash than the 
wm waslikely to pay, and Clem secured employ- 
t firm of photographers who dealt largely in 
, double photographs to be viewed through the 
enevolence to ambitious and needy students. 
jnmer, under the benignity of Messrs. 
inlder, some hundreds of college. boys 
country highways, each driving a neat 
nd purveying twin pictures of the rare 
| and beautiful, which, when mounted 
‘nolders at the end of the stereoscope 
| through its double lenses, acquired a 
pective and relief. The stereoscope 
liven away, gratis, in connection with 
2 of asupply of views. Before the age 
‘phs and motion pictures and plentiful 
er the stereoscope stood nobly in the 
ile the family album, the solace of long 
/e disseminator of culture, the patron of 
Jlem Bixby was its prophet. 

older & Polder, benevolently whiskered 
f presently expostulated with him in the 
s resignation. He was, it appeared, 
shioned and framed for the selling of 
| culture; his summer earnings, they 
, amounted to more than he could 
xpect to gain in a whole year of pro- 
tivity. They offered 
erms and larger terri- 


it 
| have refused, in spite 
thy temptation, aware 
mmaturity of the faint 
h attaches to the per- 
nder. But the decision 
it to him. His father 
iz Clem an inheritance 
{a half interest in the 
i similar share in the 
pertaining thereto, and 
Het a half-sister, newly 
d possessed of a three- 
Clem, secretly con- 
years he left behind 
hick swath of double 
; of the Yellowstone, 
a pickers and Roman 
agara Falls, while Emmy, oppressed by the 
of being sister to a peddler, accepted and 
Tewards of Clem’s degradation for Elmer’s 
was going to be something better. Emmy 
ded between medicine and theology when she 
_ however, inherited her intention along with 
‘om the first his mind was made up regarding 
ner was going to amount to something. 
scope trade had begun to exhibit symptoms 
which was to overtake it. Clem Bixby took 
Fruit trees, books, apple parers and cherry 
ec bluing, liniment. He recognized this as 
vnward step. He was indisputably a peddler 
was justified by Elmer’s future. And, despis- 
or it, Clem Bixby was secretly glad that Elmer 
1 excuse for the final surrender of his nobler 
Always, as he had contemplated forsaking the 
2turn to books, the prospect had troubled him. 
10t to admit that he liked peddling. He knew 
bad enough to live as he lived, without aggra- 
iffense by contentment. And yet, except when 
his reflections into the proper attitude of self- 
is happy. He whistled as he drove; he talked 
to his horse, practicing his selling eloquence 
s at farmhouses, where he was almost certain’ 
ee of trade. He loved approaching corners 
shways or climbing toward the crests of 
or driving into blind lanes toward 
ventures. He even liked the clash of wit 
ed in every sale, the meals at farm tables, 
trange beds. 
with him on these summer wanderings 
, and betrayed from the first a disturbing 


tendency to enjoy it all. Clem talked to him a great deal 
about this: Elmer wasn’t going to be a peddler when he 
grew up. No, sir-ree! He conscientiously impressed the 
boy with Emmy’s view of his profession; his own, too, as 
far as the surface was concerned. It wasn’t easy. Elmer 
was a very natural boy and took to the picaresque as an 
eaglet to the high airs. It needed a lot of argument to 
weaken his respect for Uncle Clem, who wasn’t afraid of 
anybody, who owned by this time a marvelous covered 
van and two impressive horses, who dominated the people 
along the road with majestic disregard of their resistance. 
Elmer inevitably revered Clem Bixby. 

But his uncle’s gift of tongue was insidious. Slowly, 
doggedly, he undermined the boy’s false conceptions of his 


“TI Declare I Never Heard Anything So Clever! 
He Imitated a Book Agent to the Very Life!’’ 


trade, replacing them with his own visions of something 
infinitely more splendid. He planted in Elmer the idea of 
business as a colossal, imposing affair of intricate fascina- 
tions, created in him and nourished an ambition to be rich 
and powerful and respected, a merchant prince, like the 
historic characters whose careers Uncle Clem related to 
him on the long, slow-driving days. 

Gradually under this process of enlightenment Elmer 
learned to look down on his uncle’s calling, and, a little, on 
his uncle himself. He continued to be fond of him; that 
couldn’t be helped. But he liked him with a faintly con- 
descending affection, a tolerance of his limitations. 

In the winters the horses would be boarded with a 
farmer, and Uncle Clem and Elmer with some city family 
so that Elmer could go to school. Clem Bixby dedicated 
these seasons to back-door tours. He could easily earn 
expenses and a little more by selling some suitable spe- 
cialty in this fashion, and the account in the savings bank 
swelled steadily during all these early years. Elmer 
wouldn’t have to earn his way through school and college 
by selling the modern substitute for stereoscopes! Uncle 
Clem had already settled this. 

There was one ugly episode, when Elmer was in the 
ninth grade. One of the boys in his class recognized Uncle 
Clem, whom he took in the act of selling a patented tack 
lifter to his mother. Elmer was obliged to disprove his 
social disabilities by an appeal to arms, but he was not 
diplomatic enough to conceal his feelings from his uncle. 
Clem Bixby was both delighted and hurt. He wanted 
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Elmer to despise peddling, but he also wanted Elmer to 
keep on liking him. Thereafter he made it a point to cast 
a wide circle around the district in which they lived. And 
when Elmer was sixteen and possessed of the necessary 
certificate, Uncle Clem got him a summer job in an adver- 
tising agency and left him behind in the boarding place 
instead of taking him out with the van. 

After that they saw each other only during the winters, 
and when Elmer entered the School of Commerce at the 
university even this was discontinued. Once or twice a 
year Uncle Clem would drive his wagon to within fifteen or 
twenty miles of the college town, and leave it long enough 
to come in on the train for a look at Elmer. 

On these visits Elmer always exhibited him with obvious 
pride to his mates. He was “my uncle, Mr. Bixby—the 
best old scout ever.’”” He was made welcome at convivial 
evening parties around a big scarred table in a pleasant 
cellar where the beer was cold and good., By common con- 
sent there was no mention of his calling, even when he and 
Elmer were alone, but Clem Bixby understood perfectly 
how his nephew felt about it. Naturally he’d be ashamed; 
Uncle Clem wanted him to be. He was. 

The motor age superseded the horses. Uncle Clem 
learned to drive a cranky, wheezing car, to which he talked 
confidentially as he had talked to the team. He missed 
them rather badly at first, but the engine seemed to 
acquire a personality after a little. Uncle Clem even came 
to pat the radiator when he filled it. He felt worse when 
he traded in that first chassis for a new one than when he 
had changed horses in the old days. 

Elmer did awfully well at college. He made good friends, 
belonged to an envied fraternity, acquired a surface whose 
glitter slightly awed his uncle. His speech changed, too, so 
that he dropped the old homely colloquialisms he had 
picked up on the road and clipped his words cleanly 
instead of slurring them as Uncle Clem did. Uncle Clem 
hadn’t noticed that his own diction had degenerated, and 
when Elmer’s talk made him aware of the fact he tried to 
reform too. But habit sat too tightly on him. Elmer never 
corrected him though. 

Elmer spent his summers with the same advertising 
agency where he had gained his first contact with the 
broader phases of business, and graduated into a 
waiting job at the end of the course. Uncle Clem 
came to commencement and observed-with high 
content that Elmer was popular with the sisters of 
his classmates; with one of them in"particular. He 
felt that Emmy would have been satisfied with his 
stewardship when he saw Elmer and Myra dancing 

together at the prom. And he avoided Myra, 
ean as much as Elmer would Jet him. It was 
better not to risk giving Elmer away, he thought. 

Then there were years when nothing 
happened, except a queer change in 
the conditions which governed Uncle 
Clem’s business. He observed that the 
country roads were getting better, that 
farmhouses had telephones and electric 
lights and little cars of their own, that 
farm people weren’t so glad to see him 
as they had been. They contrasted his stock and prices 
with those of new stores in the changing towns, even with 
city stores. His summer earnings no longer left him with 
a comfortable margin over expenses. Sometimes his trips 
barely paid. 

It was even worse in winter. Towns which Uncle Clem 
had once regarded lovingly as back-door terr’tory—locali- 
ties where a peddler could count on finding the housewife 
conveniently accessible at her stove or tubs—became 
front-door ground, where Uncle Clem had to deal with 
hired girls who told him tartly that they didn’t want any- 
thing to-day. Others were built up with apartment houses, 
where there was no chance at all of getting past the electric 
latches in the entrance. And Uncle Clem wasn’t so young 
as he had been. Rheumatism bothered him a good deal, so 
that sometimes there would be weeks when he couldn’t 
even leave his boarding house. 

The savings had dwindled steadily while Elmer was at 
college, and these intervals reduced them rather terrify- 
ingly. Uncle Clem began to dodge an unfriendly vision of 
the future. He had the ingrained horror of the farm-bred 
for helpless old age and charity. There were nights when 
he couldn’t sleep very well, between the rheumatism and 


” 


thinking. 
Meanwhile Elmer continued to justify his uncle’s 
upbringing. He became something called a merchandising 


expert, for the agency, and went about showing manufac- 
turers how to sell their products scientifically. His talk 
bewildered Uncle Clem nowadays. It was full of strange 
words and ideas, which Clem Bixby heard without under- 
standing. But Elmer was visibly prospering, and that was 
enough. 

Uncle Clem went to his wedding, where he felt uneasy 
and tried not to talk much lest he say something which 
might give Elmer away to these impressive people in their 
formal clothes. Elmer was bluffly affectionate though, and 
Myra kissed him and made him promise to come and stay 

(Continued on Page 78) 


TILL another 
S little thing to 
be readjusted 
before the country 
comes right—the 
white-collar job, 
the salary worker’s 
bread and butter. 
CA Wile at aed 
times mean noth- 
ing to them office 
fellows,’’ complains 
the out-of-work 
wage earner. 
“Their pay goes 
along all the time 
just the same, 
while we loaf and 
starve.” 

Among other 
class-conscious no- 
tions held by the 
laborer and me- 
chanie is a_ belief 
that hard times 
are deliberately 
engineered by the 
salaried higher- 
ups, at the dicta- 
tion of capital, to 
starve labor into submission. But not these hard times! 

All over the country the white-collar chap is found 
among the unemployed. Yesterday he seemed secure in 
his position at $5000 a year and upward. To-day he is an 
anxious visitor at the employment agency, plodding from 
office to office in Search of work, discreetly pulling wires 
and passing word among friends. If he still holds the little 
old job his salary may have been cut 10 to 20 per cent. 
Falling wages have been the subject of much publicity, 
protest and self-pity, falling salaries not at all. But they 
furnish as moving a story of the fickleness of Lady Luck. 

An employment expert estimates that in 1914 there were 
about 100,000 jobs open daily in New York City—salary 
positions, the regular turnover in normal times of resigna- 
tions, discharges, promotions, deaths, people leaving the 
city, and so on. Seeking and filling these places were about 
200,000 men and women, constantly dropping out here 
and getting in elsewhere, the white-collar turnover of busi- 
ness. This expert’s office had 700 to 800 positions on file 
daily at that time. 

To-day he estimates that there are about 20,000 jobs 
open daily, with 800,000 people hunting them, and the 
number of positions to be filled by his office has dropped to 
200 a day, and is still dropping. 


When the Fires Go Out 


STEEL company that employed 18,000 men a year ago 

is now running with only 3000. Such shrinkage falls not 
upon wage earners alone, for when the fires go out in such 
a.plant there must be corresponding reductions in the 
supervisory, accounting, engineering, sales and other 
departments. 

The president of an automobile company that, through 
a farsighted policy leading to price reductions before they 
were forced by depression, has increased its business, 
decided that these were times for building up his salaried 
organization, while able men were being dropped in many 
industries. Accordingly he advertised for high-grade 
branch managers and salesmen, using newspapers in several 
of the largest cities. More than 2000 applications were 
received. Sifted over, the greater part came from people 
out of work, unfitted for the positions to be filled, but 
taking a desperate chance on landing a job. However, 
10 per cent of the replies came from men of such ability 
and experience that his organization has been improved 
to an extent not possible in ordinary times. 

In automobiles, exporting, banking, advertising, build- 
ing materials, and particularly the industries that find 
most of their customers among farmers, together with the 
engineers and accountants and the great personnel activi- 
ties that were so necessary during the war, there has been 
a grievous shrinkage—very often 100 per cent through 
the failure of enterprises which were thriving eighteen 
months ago. 

Recently there was a class reunion in one of the Eastern 
technical institutes. In an address the president said that 
business depression was creating a new sympathy between 
salaried men and wage earners. For the salaried man, 
feeling the pinch of unemployment, begins to realize that 
he is as much a day laborer as the mechanic on wages. 
While we are going through it, this is a most anxious time. 


DECORATIONS Br 


Yesterday the White-Collar Chap Seemed Secure in His Position at $5000 a Year and Upward 


When we come out safely, however, there will be a disposi- 
tion among executives to plan for steady production and 
employment for wage earners, thereby stabilizing their 
own jobs. The salaried man is to a large extent a job 
maker for others, selling goods, organizing production, 
originating new wares, seeking out new demand. 

Some observers are skeptical about unemployment 
among really able salaried men, maintaining that the 
$10,000 executive hunting a job is a fellow who either did 
not get any such salary or that he was boosted into a job 
bigger than himself by the man scarcity during the war 
boom. But this is not a common view. Report after report 
from many industries and sections shows that really able 
men are out of work. The incompetent, the dissatisfied 
and the greenhorn are naturally dropped first. But drastic 
reductions in wage-earning organizations cannot be made 
without corresponding reductions in salaried personnel. 

“How can the salaried man get back to work?’ a New 
York employment specialist was asked. He deals entirely 
with men and women seeking salaried positions, and has 
placed clients at salaries of $50,000 a year and upward. 

Having put the question the interviewer expected prac- 
tical counsel for the white-collar worker hunting jobs. 
Instead the specialist began to talk census figures. - 

“The 1920 census showed the United States at a record 
peak of employment,’’ he began. ‘“‘More than 45,000,000 
people were at work, against 38,000,000 in 1910. Very curi- 
ously, the 1920 workers, divided into three great groups 
which we will call Industrial, Agricultural and Marketing, 
showed an almost perfect balance—15,000,000 of them in 
each group. Now, in 1910, there were 13,200,000 workers 
in factories and transportation, 13,500,000 in agriculture 
and mining, and 11,200,000 in mercantile trade, clerical 
and sales work, the professions, public service and domes- 
tic service. Subtracting ——’’ 

“But how is the salaried man going to get back to 
work?” interrupted the interviewer impatiently. ‘‘Tell 
me some stories of men you have placed recently, or how 
salaried people up against the difficulties of the present 
period have solved their own problems.” 

“T am coming to that,” said the specialist, “‘but you 
must get the statistical picture first. Subtracting the 
3,800,000 domestic servants from the 1910 figures, there 
were only 7,400,000 workers between’ the manufacturer 
and farmer and their customers—the consumers. Sub- 
tracting the domestic servants from the 1920 figures, there 
were probably 11,000,000 workers between producer and 
consumer; an increase of 3,600,000, against only 1,800,000 
more in the industrial group and 1,500,000 additional in 
the agricultural group. 

“Now depression has affected both the manufacturer 
and the farmer. The industrial world is working at less 
than 50 per cent capacity, and its buying power is 35 per 
cent of normal. The farmers are all at work, but their 
buying power is cut to about 67 per cent. The marketing 
group is still 75 to 80 per cent active. It is endeavoring to 
maintain its profits and stubbornly fighting the pressure 
that must eventually force a readjustment to the other 
groups. Because profits on products sacrificed by manu- 
facturers and farmers are still too high, purchasing power 
is reduced. When readjustment comes in the marketing 
group prices will drop, people will be able to buy more with 
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is at an 
less t 
cent, we 
using 
days’ 
Briefly 
more p 
marke 
nanci 
ments of industry than are needed to do the 
the country. When we get back to normal 
people will be eliminated—the high-profit me 
the salaried workers who were overpaid or r 
real service. 

“Now I will show you how the salaried n 
back to work. Here is the application blank 
man I interviewed this morning. It is typic 
seven out of every hundred that pass throug 
Five years ago he was earning $1800 a year in 
ing risen from a boy’s job at six dollars a wee 
lost his position with an export house several ¥ 
was getting $5000. During the war boom he he 
rocketing, and now that the rocket has gone 
can possibly go he will not believe that the 
come down; $5000 is the salary he still expe 
and $4000 is set as the minimum he will take 
choice of a position is one like that he re 
an executive place in an export house. His seco 
an executive position in a bank, and his thi 
sales job on an assured salary not less than $40 


Market Value and Service Va ! 


“IT\HIS applicant does not concede that any 
matter with business or himself. He make: 

tion between what I call his market value a 
value. Supposing his export experience began 
ago, when he started at a salary of $3000. Since 
risen to $5000. That increase of salary re 
service value to the particular export concern 1 
worked—his experience, acquaintance with 
knowledge of the methods of that company. 
he leaves the company most of his service value 
and he is worth only his market value—wha 
ployer can afford to pay him for his ability, 
in where he can again develop service valu 
employer. Thrown on the open market he is we 
employer will pay him for his time, his knowle¢ 
keeping, or selling, or purchasing, or what 
ability he may have. Service value is somet 
again build up, and to demand service valu 
have only market value to deliver is an uti 
conception of job hunting. 7 
“Tt is a conception so prevalent to-day a 
people out of work and so impossible to remove 
ment that only hard experience in a chan 
world will bring these people to their senses. 
a matter of months of unemployment, with h 
in some cases starvation. 
“Let me tell. you a pleasanter story—that 
man who discounted his readjustment by ta 
year ago, when the country was still boomii 
with a technical education and a fine record 
earning $30,000 for several years. His techni 
told him that there must be an inevitable re 
wages, salaries and values after the armisti 
prosperity of 1919 did not deceive him. 
commission, and seeking a new connecti 
easily have landed another $30,000 job. Buth 
he did, when readjustment came he would b 
Therefore he decided to take a $15,000 job wil 
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adjustment would not affect him, and from 
ation he might work up again. It happened 
it that time a large industrial corporation 
dle West, foreseeing the friction that would 
its employes unless there were very careful 
and management when wages began to fall, 
lookout for a first-rate man to take charge of 
trial-relations department. This man took the 
)00. He has made a fine success of it. That 
wage and salary readjustments have been 
with practically no friction, and in advance of 
readjustment. He has been responsible for 
is now adviser along those lines to practically 
ge corporations in that industry.” 

1 of the salaried staffs has proceeded, industry 
, as different lines of business have been af- 
‘pression. It began with silks in the spring of 
to clothing and shoes, spread from manufac- 
ber, and jobber to retailer, invaded automo- 
tm implements. One industry’s hard times 
aade brisk times for another line of business, 
orting, where cancellations and accumulated 
reign ports threw work upon banks with 
road. But eventually banking organizations 
4, the peak of employment being reached in 
out last February, when it became necessary 
staffs 5 to 10 per cent, letting executives go, 
lerical workers. 
ployment organization, whether semipublic, 
\ aa of Columbus and the Young Men’s Chris- 
jon, or the purely private business enterprise, 
tt the same conditions—more salaried men 
; than ever before in their history, ten appli- 
ry position, and anxious inquiries from unem- 
ed people in other places who imagine that 
ve better elsewhere, and want to crowd into 
‘ongested cities. 

ll the anxiety, fear, gloom and hardship loom- 
‘ady here, there are business concerns seeking 
ters, sometimes finding them with difficulty, 
2s not at all. Many corporations are discharg- 
mployes, sometimes through blindness in the 
icy, and again through inability to finance 
rough the crisis. But other business con- 
essfully weathering the storm, and through 
| and codperation of employes are keeping 
yple and hiring others. 


ime for Straight Thinking 


‘e panic and depression of 1907 struck the 
electric manufacturing corporation reduced 
one direction by cutting down its research 
ten years to build it up again, and that com- 
its lesson so well that when the armistice 
me its directors appropriated several million 
search, expanding instead of contracting in 
mt. Level-headed executives and directors 
the same policy to-day. Sometimes they are 
‘understanding and teamwork of employes 
iccept salary reductions but volunteer them. 
stern manufacturing concern had most of its 
nen under personal service contracts extend- 
our years in the future. These men took the 
d a meeting and agreed to accept a salary 
0 per cent beginning with June, feeling that 
interest of the company. There are many 
ind where employes understand the readjust- 
lies faced by their employers, and shoulder 
{ the burden. But in other cases there is 
ling, resentment, false pride, distorted per- 
ified that salaries must be reduced, employes 
mistaken belief that a job at the old salary 
elsewhere. 
nditions are bad enough, but psychological 
worse. Business will improve as the psychol- 
agree level-headed students of 

And better psychology means 
r knowledge of conditions by G 
2 who are too much immersed in 


and near-executives. Still another classification is by earn- 
ing capacity the past few years, the jobless fellow at $10,000 
and upward manifesting a spirit quite different from that 
of the chaps who have been getting salaries averaging $5000. 

The Class A man not only lands on his feet but is an 
inspiration and a joy. His friends love to recount his 
triumph over pressing difficulties. The best way to 
describe him is by condensing some of the innumerable 
stories: 

An employment specialist had an applicant for a job 
who had been earning $30,000 yearly. Bankruptcy of 
the company he worked for dropped him right into the 
street. .He had saved nothing—one saw by the photo 
attached to his application that he was the sort of fellow 
who would spend everything, no matter how much he 
made. What he wanted was a job, and he took one that 
pays $4800 a year, confident that the sooner he got to work 
somewhere the better, and that he will rise on his ability 
as fast as general business conditions improve. 


Job Hunters and Job Connoisseurs 


EMAND for agricultural implements has fallen off so 

grievously with prices of farm products that every con- 
cern in this industry is curtailing expenses and working on 
reduced schedules—if not closed altogether. One company 
had to cut its sales force 35 per cent. The management 
took pains to find places elsewhere for employes laid off, 
if possible. There seemed to be nothing in sight for one 
salesman, so he was offered the agency for the company in 
a Corn Belt community where it had no sales representa- 
tive. Having saved a little money he took it. That farmers 
were not buying anything meant nothing in his young life! 
He sold them by personal visits and hard work, and his 
commissions already exceed his former salary. When the 
business tide turns he will be a merchant, building up his 
own business, earning more money, independent and able 
to live at home with his family instead of spending most of 
his time on the road. 

Starting in at fifteen dollars a week ten years ago, a 
young fellow developed sales ability in the tobacco business 
under a fine manager. The manager left, taking the sales 
department of a big Southern cotton mill, and his pupil 
went with him. Depression hit the cotton business. He 
lost his job as branch manager in Western territory. Tack- 
ling sales on commission for an automobile dealer in a 
near-by city, from small beginnings he has worked up to 
the sale of one car daily, with a partnership and prospects 
of making $60,000 this year. 

These Class A folks have no prejudices or illusions. 
Their business sense enables them to size up the general 
situation quickly. For the comfortable salaries that they 
have been-earning they have delivered value. They not 
only go on delivering value for less money but deliver more 
of it, confident that the future will take care of them. 

But the Class B fellows are a very different crowd—and 
unfortunately they outnumber the other kind three to 
one. Rising since 1914, not so much on ability as through 
man shortage, they have enjoyed salaries out of propor- 
tion to their real worth, tasted luxury and authority, and 
now put a false value on themselves. 

“When men were scarce in comparison with the de- 
mand,”’ says one executive, ‘‘a great many nice boys with 
some ability swung briskly to the quarterdeck. They 
knew how to give orders and speed things up, but they had 
no great business ingenuity or stamina or dauntlessness. 


Having Reached a Certain Salary, They are Not Job Hunters So Much as Job Connoisseurs 


They made an impressive showing between nine in the 
morning and five in the afternoon, with a couple of hours 
for lunch. They had to have their golf on Saturdays, and 
then Wednesday afternoons, their country clubs and cars. 
They became week-end and vacationist experts. I know 
more than one organization where the department head 
who came back to work after lunch was a curiosity. When 
depression hit the country they were flabby from the 
Roman luxury of the seller’s market. Like the merchant 
hanging on to goods bought at boom prices, they refused 
to throw their abilities on the bargain counter, thinking 
that business would come back. And so business will—but 
they will not come back with it.” 

These men are diligently hunting new jobs, but having 
reached a certain salary and prominence they are afraid 
that going to work for less will lower their standing and 
earning power. Discovering a possible opening they want 
to discuss salary, authority, position, location—everything 
but Old Man Work. They are not job hunters so much as 
job connoisseurs. 

“TI have just finished interviewing one of that type,” 
said an employment specialist. “‘He had a job as purchas- 
ing agent at $7500, and indignantly resigned when a gen- 
eral salary cut trimmed off 20 per cent. He has been out 
of work only a few weeks, and still believes that the world 
is clamoring for his ability at the old salary or a better one. 
In a new connection of the same sort he will be worth not 
more than $3000 in my opinion. I could get him a job of 
that kind, but the suggestion was met scornfully. Really 
the most rigid labor-union rules are not more circumscribed 
than the notions such applicants have of what they can, 
can’t, will or won’t do. 

“Another man came to see me before resigning his 
$9000 job. There was no salary cut in this case, but he had 
been expecting an increase. His company may have to 
reduce salaries before the crisis is past. He Was peeved, 
and thought that if he could secure an offer from some 
other concern it would bring his employers to their senses. 
I succeeded in showing him that he was not only lucky in 
these times but had practically had his salary raised to 
about $12,000 without suspecting it. For recent studies of 
living costs indicate that the dollar, which would purchase 
only about forty-eight cents’ worth of essentials last No- 
vember, had risen to sixty cents by April, this year, and is 
still rising in value as prices fall for food, clothing and so 
on. He went back to work with a very different viewpoint. 
I urge closer watch of the rising value of the dollar as this 
deflation process goes on; it will reveal real salaries and 
wages, where people are now thinking of money income, 
and cure much resentment and discontent.’ 


Below the $5000 Class 


OWN below the $5000 line there is a class of salary 
workers whose abilities separate them from the execu- 
tive class proper—men and women very faithfuland capable 
in routine and subordinate positions, but with practically 
no initiative. Many of the Class B workers who rose to 
higher salaries during the war came from this group, and 
will drop back into it. The personnel director of one large 
corporation says that depression is affecting the routine 
salary worker severely, and that unless some more system- 
atic and scientific way of dealing with such helpers is found 
they may be driven to organize a labor union, as has 
already been done among office workers in Australia. 
“Our popular conception of American business organiza- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘is a large number of technically trained 
employes, each doing his particular work. From my 
observation, however, only a very few people in any organ- 
ization are considered really indispensable. We are still 
dependent upon the strength of a handful of outstanding 
personalities, surrounded by hundreds of faithful, plod- 
ding employes. In times like these it is natural to think 
that if financial resources are conserved, and a few vice 
presidents and general managers retained, the rest of the 
organization can be cut down and still carry on. In my 
opinion that is a mistake. Some more systematic and 
scientific way of handling office workers is needed, with 
definition of jobs, definition of duties, rating according 
to performance, standardization of salaries and assurance 
of continued em- 
ployment-for 
faithful service.” 
If you are out of 
a job und feel capa- 
ble of honestly de- 
livering value for 
a salary of $5000 
upward in normal 
times, the present 
period calls for a 
certain spirit of 
adventure in mak- 
ing new connec- 
tions. A story is 
told of a banker. 
(Continued on 
Page 62) 
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girl. The note, from the head of the school of 

stenography to whom he had telephoned for the 
best stenographer he could lay his hands on, was satis- 
factory. It said that Miss Jenny Romer was the best 
stenographer that had ever passed through the school. 
The girl pleased Roger as much as the note. For all her 
slenderness and the creamy pallor of her skin, she looked 
intensely vital; her forehead was good; there was a 
steadfastness in her dark-brown eyes—rather somber eyes; 
her face, with its clean-cut features, was finished; he had 
a fancy that her nerves never troubled her. A time of 
uncommon stress lay before him. Here were brains and 
endurance—an ideal worker. 

Also he liked her clothes. ‘Evidently she was not 
dressed to hunt a job, but for her own pleasure. The 
mixture of a warm orange and a rich blue was rather 
startling, even a trifle barbaric. But it was distinctive. 
Few girls would have dared to wear it. He liked distinc- 
tive people about him. He was distinctive himself. You 
would have picked him out of the crowd at a gala night at 
the opera. 

He told her what her work would be and asked her a 
couple of questions. She answered them in one of the most 
dreadful voices he had ever heard—strident, twanging, 
with an appalling Cockney accent, atrocious. 

A younger son of a cadet branch of an old 
family, he had gone into the office of his 
mother’s brother after a distinguished career 
at Oxford.” Also he had rowed in the uni- 
versity boat for three years. He had culti- 
vated his taste as well as his wits and was 
none the softer for that. His friends were at 
one with his enemies in declaring that he was 
ahard man. But at that voice he shuddered. 

“‘T’m afraid you won’t suit me,” he said 
with quick decision. 

Miss Jenny Romer’s somber eyes opened 
wide at this sudden and unlooked-for change. 

“B-b-but ai c’n d-d-do thet werk on me 
head,’’ she stammered in an atrocious tone. 

““Yes—but it’s your voice. I couldn’t stand 
it. It’s horrible,’ he said, and was shocked at 
his brutal frankness as the words left his lips. 

A flame burned in her somber eyes as she 
said hotly, “‘It’s the vyce God give—gave me.” 

“It’s nothing of the kind. It’s a purely human—er— 
er—atrocity,” he said, and was on the instant appalled at 
his manners. 

For a moment he thought she would fly at him. Then 
she pulled herself together. The fire died out of her eyes; 
a great disappointment filled her face. The chief of the 
school of stenography had told her that the salary was six 
pounds a week, and the walls of a castle in Spain had 
already risen to some height on that foundation. 

“Then I won’t—will not do,”’ she said dully. 

Ashburton filled with a sudden furious exasperation. 
She had to do. He was hard but just. In his excessive 
annoyance at her voice he had made an abominable, if 
perfectly true, statement about it. He must make 
reparation. A gift was out of the question; an apology 
would make things worse. 

He got control of himself and said: ‘‘No, on second 
thought I will engage you. Your qualifications are 
excellent. But I shall really find your voice trying. I’m 
not being rude. Please let me hear it as little as you can. 
Go and take off your hat and come back quickly.” 

The flame gleamed again in her eyes. For a moment he 
thought she was going to refuse the post. Then she said, 
“Very well, thenk yeh.” 

He had just time to ask himself what had possessed him 
to behave so atrociously and to miss the obvious answer 
that the girl must have possessed him, when she came 
back and they got to work. At the end of the 
morning he observed that he had not again heard 
her voice once. He did not hear it that afternoon. 

At six o’clock Miss Jenny Romer arrived at her 
home, a fair-sized bedroom at 10 Store Street, Camden 
Town. Her sister Kitty, a replica of herself, but smaller, 
since she was only twelve, took one look at her face and 
jumped on the bed. Jenny thrust the little table ungently 
into the corner and set the two chairs on it ungently. 
Then for about seven minutes she gave a brilliant exhibi- 
tion of shadow boxing. She stopped, took two large kip- 
pers from the cupboard, put them in the frying pan and set 
it on the gas griller. Kitty slipped off the bed and cut 
bread and butter. 

Presently Jenny said quietly, ‘‘I’ve got a job—with a 
beast.” : 

“What kind?”’ said Kitty. 

“A stuck-up toff. He said my voice was a human 
monstrosity—and he meant it.” 


Rex ASHBURTON looked from the note to the 
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“Well, I’'li—be Shot!" Said Ashburton Softly 
But Ferventily, and Loosed the Curtain 
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I cannot reproduce their strident accent 
going to try to reproduce their pronunciation, 
short. They used vowels of their own and nons 
of them. 3 
“An’ you didn’t tell him orf then and th 
Kitty. . 7 
“No. The screw’s six pounds a week. All { 
I’d been on my own I would ha’ done,”’ said ; 
bitter vengefulness. q 
“And I’ll lay he wouldn’t have forgotten it f 
o’ Sundays,” said Kitty with proud conviction 
They got to their tea. 4 
“What kind of a voice has the bloke got hi 
Kitty. - 
“Don’t talk about blokes. It’s common, ¢ 
you before. His voice is softlike, but very clear. 
if there’s anything in what he said; if it’s myy 
prevented me getting more than two pound t 
1’m sure I try hard enough to be a lady. — 
aitches orl right.’’ 
“And you are a lady—a puffect lady—m 
time,” said Kitty loyally. 
“After tea we'll go round to Mr. Hicks and 
He knows most things, and he may be able 
to-get our voices right. I expect yours is jus 
“T expect it is,” said Kitty. ‘But wha 
new boss to say anything about it? Imperen 
‘“‘T said he was a beast,” said Jenny. “A 
seemed rather to come out of him. He said 
trying. Well, he won’t hear it again.” 
They began to talk about raisi 
ard of living. There were certa 
lengths. 
Tea finished and the crockery 
they went up the street to seek 
- @er Mr. Hicks. A frail white-haired 
made a modera 
means precarious 
professional psyel 
no mean expert in 
try, astrology, 
and geomancy, 
your fortune by: 
the grounds in 
Chance and the 


Misses Smith. 
the movies one 
tering October 
found him at 
Store Street in 
ing throttled an 
weedy young ho 
straight left h 
young hooligan t 
of a lifetime, th 
put him to sleep with a righ 
jaw as he turned, he had b 
appreciate the gift for a g 
He had, indeed, never known 
owed it. 

They had taken the old man t¢ 
given him tea and cosseted hin 
him home. He had been i 
ful to them and had presen 
their horoscopes elaboratel 
They regarded him with supers 
He welcomed them warmly, then said: 
going to take me to the pictures to-night. 
your kind intentions; but the movies 
present—are too strong for me.”’ 

““We haven’t come to take you to the pict 
said Jenny. ‘‘We came to arsk you abe 
voices.” “4 

“Your voices?” said Mr.. Hicks in a 
discomfort. ; ee 

“‘Are they very bad—trying?”’ said Jenn} 

“Um—ah—I wouldn’t go so far as to sa 
Mr. Hicks, wriggling. | ; 

“Then they are. You might have told u 
when you were getting our aitches right, 
reproachfully. : a 

“But you can’t possibly tell a charming y 
her voice is trying!’’ protested Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Hicks had seen better days. South Afi 
of the Rand—had worsened them in ’98. 

“Well, can you tell us how to get them righ 
gentle like yours?”’ said Jenny. a 

“Oh, do! Please!’’-said Kitty. 

“As it happens, I can,” said Mr. Hi 
“You do this, keeping your spine perfect 
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| n eross-legged on the floor, looked, squinting, 
| his nose, closed his left nostril with his right 
tand drew in a long breath through his right 
Hy he closed his right nostril with his left index 
ithe left nostril, uttered asonorous ‘‘Om-m-m” 
1d the “‘m”’ of the sacred word as he slowly 
jiungs through the left nostril. Then he filled 
} through the left nostril and uttered a pro- 
)-m-m”’ as he expelled the air through the 
lhe said. “You do that five times four times 
‘ght, noon, four o’clock and before going to 
/a month the harshness will be gone from your 


3 Smith dropped cross-legged on the floor and 
it. They had trouble with the sacred name 
Hicks would not have “‘Awm”’ or ““Ahm”’ or 
dwm’’; he would have ““Om.”’ He was some 
it. Then he gave them cocoa and the sweet 
»pt for them. When they bade him good night 
4em to come round to have their vowels put 
vening they could spare. 

aorning Ashburton found Miss Jenny Romer 
corous gray business frock. This induced in 
dissatisfaction. Certainly it did not give her 
. She did not return his ‘‘Good morning.’’ She 
her head. All day he did not hear her voice. 
aer head or shook it, and when more than a 
3 needful she wrote a sentence on one of the 
| she had ready and handed it to him. He had 
‘ad with the arrangement. She was astonish- 
nd accurate. 

ily just aware of a dissatisfaction with her 
hes, and on the third evening he surprised 
her, by saying, ‘‘Wouldn’t you feel more at 
‘k better if you wore bright colors like those 
\ day you came?” 

at him in great astonishment. Then she 


ur them,” he said. 

\ round the tastefully but soberly decorated 
asidering what colors it would stand, nodded 
nt. 

pased. The philosophers of to-day assert that 
birit has as keen a craving for beauty as for 
truth. She craved rich color. Next day she 
2 jumper and an orange skirt, a good blue and 
2. Ashburton found that she gave the room 
armth it had lacked. 

the end of the second week he observed 
et of which he had been dimly aware. When 
) actually taking a letter her eyes rested 
'3 face, somber and cold but always fixed on 
did not trouble him at all. He wondered 
rsaw it or only inward visions. 

t Wednesday he came out of the City Club, 
‘lunched with Richard Atkins, one of his 

Twenty yards down the street they met 

tomer. She came, a singular bright figure in 
jong, walking slowly, with a slight swaying 
‘ing neither to the left nor the right, with the 
ly truculent air of one to whom the street 
2 observed that the hurry- 
‘well out of her way, when, 
i, he got well out of it him- 
also raised his hat. 

iow Jenny Romer,”’ he said 
rise. 
} nodded. He was not 
ut he was falling into the 
§ ods and head- 
td of a good 
fences. His 
| beginning to 


as fast becom- 


=; strong man. 


| 
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Some of them said that it was quite natural that a man 
who had made half a million before his thirty-fourth 
birthday should. 

Then he said, ‘‘Who is she, exactly?”’ 

“She’s the daughter of Hurricane Smith, the best 
middleweight who ever came out of Camden Town. When 
he retired he kept a small pub in Camden Town, with a 
boxing saloon attached, and taught a dozen men who made 
their mark in the ring. But Jenny was the cleverest thing 
he ever taught. Why, I’ve seen that child—a couple of 
years ago, when she was eighteen—knock out a really 
smart bantam weight in a round and a half.” 

“Little savage,’’ said Ashburton. oi) 

“Oh, I don’t know. Heaven intended her for a cham- 
pion fly weight and the devil changed her sex. Have you 
ever noticed the depth she is? And her shoulders?” 

Ashburton shook his head. 

“There’s some queer blood in her. Thoze triangular 
faces are not English, you know. It might be Egyptian. 
I wonder what she’s doing now,” said Atkins. 

“She’s my stenographer,” said Ashburton. 

“Your stenographer? Your—oh, well—ah’’—said At- 
kins, and relapsed into the speechlessness of the flabber- 
gasted. 

That afternoon Ashburton looked at Jenny with an 
enlightened eye. No wonder he had been struck by her 
air of vitality. and endurance. She was certainly deep 
through the chest; but there was nothing odd about her 
shoulders—rather square, but not thick. 

The Misses Smith were practicing the breathing exer- 
cises and the utterance of the sacred ‘‘Om”’ with womanly 
assiduity. Mr. Hicks was putting their vowels right with 
firm patience. Ashburton was too busy forming the great 
textile merger to pay much attention to Jenny or any 
other woman. He had no more time or thought to give to 
them than a non-Celtic general conducting a great cam- 
paign. But at the end of the month it did occur to him 
that not once during it had he heard Jenny’s voice, and he 
spared a couple of minutes to marvel at the fact. Cer- 
tainly his work had not been slowed down or hindered by 
her silence. 

Then followed one of the hardest week’s work he had 
ever done—interviews, conferences; and letters, letters, 
letters. His meticulous training in languages at Oxford 
stood him in good stead. Sometimes the careless wording 
of a sentence might have given him three days’ work to 
do again. 

Jenny was with him every night till past eleven. On 
Friday night he came to his office at nine, after having 
dined and reasoned with a couple of Manchester cotton 
kings. Five important letters had to be written and 
posted before midnight. He was tired, having diminished 
his vitality in imposing his will on those cotton kings. He 
worked slowly. Thedetters had to be rewritten and re- 
written and rewritten. She took first drafts and typed 
them; second 
drafts and 
typed them; 
took the final 
letter and 
typed it; then 
took it again 
and typed it, 
working with 


She Dropped Into Her Chair, Nerveless, 
Limp, and Her Eyes Blazed on Him 


astonishing quickness and accuracy. It was twenty to 
twelve when the final version of the last letter was written 
and the waiting messenger took them to the post. 

Ashburton lay back in his chair feeling like a chewed 
rag. He looked at Jenny. Her creamy pallor was a crude 
dead white; her so-scarlet lips were a pale pink; her eyes 
were absolutely dull, with dark shadows under them. 

“Why girl, you’re done!’”’ he cried. “Did you get any 
supper?” 

She shook her head. She had been waiting for him in 
the office since two o’clock and had had nothing but a 
scanty office tea. 

“Come along and get some at once,” he said, rising and 
taking up his hat and stick from the table on which he 
had dropped them. 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t want any nonsense! Come along!” he almost 
shouted. 

She hesitated a moment, then picked up half a dozen 
slips of paper and rose. He slipped his arm through hers 
and led her out of the room. In the outer office she put 
on her hat. She looked rather dazed. He took her to 
Corvo’s. 

She fell upon her soup with a half-famished air, but she 
did not drink it greedily. He did not talk to her till she 
had eaten a plate of lobster salad and drunk half a glass 
of the champagne which, after a savagely squashed pro- 
test, the waiter had brought. 

He observed that no exception could be taken to her 
table manners. That was not astonishing, considering the 
months of study she had given to that admirable manual, 
The Perfect Lady. 

Then he said: “‘You look better now. You ought to 
have more sense than to starve yourself when you’ve got 
a hard night’s work before you. Are you feeling better?” 

She nodded. 

“Oh, hang it all, we’re not in the office! You can break 
your vows of silence,’’ he said impatiently in a sudden keen 
desire to hear her voice. 

Her eyes, somberly bright, looked squarely into his, and 
she shook her head. 

“Well, of all the obstinate little—young ladies I ever 
came across!’ he said in a tone of exasperation. 

She looked at him somberly. He perceived that it 
would be a waste of time to try to break her resolution, 
and he was not given to wasting time. In his pique he 
became somewhat ill-mannered. Deliberately he began 
to talk about herself. He told her that he admired her for 
wearing bright colors, for her taste in recognizing that a 
creature of her warm and exotic beauty should wear 


colors of a richness which would look hopeless on the ordi- 


nary pretty girl. He was speaking the truth, and it was 
clear that he was speaking the truth. She gazed at him 
somberly. Never a smile wreathed her lips or a frown fur- 
rowed her brow. He could not even guess whether she 
were pleased or angry. He hoped that she was angry. 
It was exasperating. 

.He did not hurry over supper. When they did rise to go 
she wrote on a slip of paper and gave it to him. 

He read, ‘“‘Thank you very much.” 

“‘T believe you’re of red-Indian extraction,” he said, 
smiling. ‘‘A Mohican. I shall think of you as Chingach- 
gook—Miss Chingachgook, of course.” 

She shook her head when he suggested driving her home 
in a taxi, and he walked with her to the Leicester Square 
tube station. He walked to his house in South Street, 
feeling that he had behaved rather badly and boyishly. 
A man really should not be exasperated by his typist. But 
he had wanted to hear her voice again. 

When Jenny drew her six pounds the 
next noon she received also an agreeable 
addition of ten pounds for working over- 

time. She went home joyful. 
Again the Misses Smith decided 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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to this article may seem at first glance like 

discussing the advantages of two and two 
equaling four. Why waste time on what may be taken for 
granted, on a truism, a platitude? Is it not universally 
recognized that the home owner makes a better citizen 
than the renter, or that a man is unlikely to go to war 
to defend his boarding house, and finds little comfort in 
singing Home, Sweet Home within the four walls of an 
apartment or tenement house? 

No doubt it would be a fine thing in theory ior each 
citizen to own his or her home, just as it would be ideal for 
everyone to have a character above reproach, a good edu- 
cation, a strong physique, a powerful intellect, a pleasant 
and interesting job and a large bank account. Ideals are 
delightful things to contemplate, but they are to be had 
not so much by harping upon generalities or the restate- 
ment of truisms as by attempting to understand the facts, 
however complicated. Home ownership may be desirable, 
but it is far from simple. At this time it is at once one of 
the most intricate, pressing and critical problems of the 
hour. 

It is taken for granted that the stability of the republic 
depends in no small degree upon the widespread ownership 
of homes. How else can discontent and disorder be pre- 
vented? Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘Let him not, who is 
houseiess, pull down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by example as- 
suring that his own shall be safe from violence when built.” 

But until very recently at least there had been a steady 
decrease for some decades in the proportion of home owner- 
ship, and an increase in renting and boarding. Not only 
has the congestion of population in great cities developed 
a vast tenement and apartment-house tenantry, but 
within the last few years there has existed a housing short- 
age which to-day amounts almost to a panic. Obviously 
men cannot own homes unless there are houses to live in, 
and they cannot build them when costs are prohibitive. 

The impasse, the chaos almost, in the building industry 
is far from being a mere technical question in its bearings. 
It strikes deep at the very foundations of national life and 
existence. 

If materials are controlled by greedy combines, if labor 
refuses a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage, if fuel and 
transportation rates are prohibitive, credit unobtainable, 
and methods wasteful and inefficient, what then becomes 
of that bulwark, that safeguard against social disintegra- 
tion, the home owner? 

But except indirectly this article does not deal with the 
housing shortage or the building industry. The question 
here considered is a broader one perhaps—the extent to 
which, eloquence and exhortation aside, we may rely upon 
the institution of home ownership to protect and maintain 
the treasured principles of the republic. Unfortunately 
this question does not stand out clearly and simply by 
itself but is intimately related to practically all the great 
social and industrial problems of the day. 


TT" RAISE the question which forms the title 


How Requirements Vary 


T WILL not do merely to hand out this piece of advice 

to everybody: Own your own home. Rather one must 
inquire: Do you live in a great city, a small city, a town 
ora village? What is your occupation? How much money 
have you saved up? How permanent is your work? What 
are your wages or salary? How old are you? Are you 
married? If married, how many children have you? 

It is said that every man should have a bit of land of his 
own, but how about the unskilled workman with an uncer- 
tain job at four dollars a day on the lower end of Manhattan 
Island and with a wife and five children to support? Does 
the stereotyped advice to own your own home apply 
to him? 

The housing and home requirements of an eighteen- 
year-old boy anxious to see the world, and getting a real 
education in that way; of the young married couple on 
thirty dollars a week but with no children; of the same 
couple a few years later with one or two children or five 
children and the same or slightly larger income; of the 
same couple at forty-five or fifty with four or five children, 
a settled place in the community and a high-salaried posi- 
tion for the father; of the widowed mother at seventy—are 
all so different that a mor ent’s reflection shows the futility 
of a single slogan to meet all circumstances and conditions. 
Nor of course have I even begun to suggest all the different 
cases that might be mentioned: : 

A large part of the population is made up of boys and 
girls and of young men and women still in school or in the 
first decade of their life’s work. Youth is naturally mobile. 
Whether rich or poor the young man especially, and to 
almost as great an extent within the last generation or so 
the young woman as well, does not want to be tied down. 
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The middle-aged man and woman, married, with children, 
settled tastes and habits, fixed interests, and restlessness 
killed by the inevitable passage of years—of course they 
want a home of their own. But does the same prescription 
fit the youth, who is restless not because of any modern 
radicalism but simply because of the stirrings of youth, as 
old and unfailing as the human race itself? 

Nor is all work so interesting and agreeable that men 
and women want to be tied down to it whether young or 
old. Ifaman is so passionately interested in his work that 
he intends to stick to it regardless of the financial reward,, 
then he can be told consistently enough to tie himself 
down. <A few dollars a week, more or less, in one place or 
another makes no difference. But unfortunately such an 
attitude toward work is not universal under the existing 
system, or likely to be in any other this side of the mil- 
lennium. ; 

A recognized authority on the housing question recently 
spoke of the pathetic stories then going the rounds of the 
return of the French peasants to their ruined homes so 
dear to them even in devastation. He went on to say that 
this love of home is what enabled the French people to 
hold out against such terrific odds, and asked if the dis- 
possessed tenants of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania, or the East Side of New York would 
return to the sites of their old homes with any such affec- 
tion if similar destruction overtook them. 


The Mobility of Labor 


UT the point is that we have no such peasantry as 

France, and labor and industrial conditions differ so in 
this country from those in Europe that it is fallacious to 
draw comparisons. The workingman in this country differs 
fundamentally from his European fellow in that he is tied 
neither to the place, the job nor the class. The French 
peasant, the European peasant or wage earner generally 
comes from a line of peasants, expects to remain a peasant 
and bring up his children to be peasants. 

Besides, he probably lives in the same house that his 
ancestors lived in, often for centuries past. Men have 
always moved about in this country. Indeed the central 
fact of our history perhaps has been the movement west- 
ward. Labor has always been more fluid, liauid, mobile in 
this country than in Europe, and we have been inordinately 
proud of the fact. It has been an outstanding feature of 
our democracy. 

Inherently, naturally, the American wage earner is in 
many cases suspicious, leery of being tied down to one spot. 
If the volume of our industrial output were fixed and cer- 
tain he would have little if any excuse for his attitude. If 
there were no ups and downs in employment, if jobs were 
reasonably permanent, then there could be no objection to 
being tied down, except of course the objection which the 
very young always have. Generally speaking, our indus- 
try is more speculative, more undependable in its volume 
and continuity than European industry. 

Great centers of population, dependent upon one in- 
dustry, are built up. As long as the boom is on there is 
employment at high wages for all who will come. Then 
there is deflation or a shift of capital, and tens of thou- 
sands must seek work elsewhere, go back to the farm or go 
without work altogether. Is it any woncer that all work- 
men do not own their own homes? Far too often the wage 
earner must have his eye on the chance of losing his job. 

Nor must it be overlooked that the mobility of labor, 
so called, has been increased by the war. The great ship- 
building plants drew carpenters from the small towns and 
villages as well as from the cities. Thousands of young 
men who always lived in small places and did not suppose 
they could leave, learned during the war that they could 
float about without the heavens falling upon them. 

But not only is it typical of our American tradition and 
history to move about; there is no line or point at which 
the American worker need stop. This is an even more 
important consideration than ease of movement from 
place to place, and is perhaps the proudest boast of our 
peculiar institutions. Strange, then, that it should be so 
easily overlooked by those who argue from English and 
French precedents. Of course the French peasant is a 
home owner and holds tenaciously to his. humble cottage, 
and of course the Englishman rents the same hovel year 
after year from the same landlord, for néither has any 
chance to rise in the scale and therefore live in a better 
house such as the American wage earner enjoys. ~ 

Those who are familiar with the Russian Jew in New 
York know how he steps from Forsyth or Delancey or 
Allen Street to Thirteenth Street, to East One Hundred 
and Fourth Street, to Washington Heights, to Riverside 
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When Renting is Cheaper 


OR must we fail, if honest, to face the 1 
many people are too poor to buy or 
large cities, to build homes. In an Eastern 
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much as 25 per cent perhaps of the original 
house to put these back into condition. 
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anicky Home-Buying Movement 


sons will no doubt disagree with this statement, 
i my case owners of single houses are becoming 
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[what amounts to a landlords’ strike faces the 
iy. Whether home ownership be desirable or 
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inent architect has observed, if people could 


Everyone may not agree with Mr. Adair’s analysis of 
the stock market’s fall, but no one can question the un- 
precedented proportions of the home-buying movement in 
the last three years. An expert in one of the large Eastern 
cities estimated the increase in home buying at 25 per cent, 
and another authority in the same city called it a hysteria. 

“Only an earthquake will show some people the ad- 
vantage of owning their homes,”’ he added. ‘Nor do they 
all buy from good motives. They call their landlords rob- 
bers, and yet they go and buy the same houses without 
raising the question of why the landlords are so willing to 
sell. Why didn’t they buy years ago when prices were 
lower?” 

It must be admitted that the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of ownership and renting viewed from a 
strictly financial standpoint form a subject of bewildering 
complexity. Those who buy or even build at present high 
prices will not suffer if building costs and rents go higher or 
remain where they are. But what if costs should steadily 
decline? 

But on the other hand if we look back through the his- 
tory of almost any city or municipality we find countless 
instances of an increase in the value of residence property. 
If there is to be an unearned increment, certainly it is to 
the public interest that it be shared by great numbers of 
citizens, that the latent energy of the average man be 
called forth through the hope of gain. 

Who will say that the growth of communities in this 
country has come to an end? Surely as long as it con- 
tinues, as long as trees grow, lawns are planted, roads built 
and improved, schools erected, parks laid out, stores 
opened for trade and public utilities extended, there is 
bound year in and year out to be an appreciation in real- 
estate values which will be shared in to a large extent by 
the home owner as well as by the investor in business 
properties. Just as in the past, great numbers of homes 
in all probability will appreciate in value and great 
numbers will depreciate. 

Mr. Adair, of Atlanta, already quoted, recently drew 
up a most telling argument in favor of home ownership as 
compared with stocks and bonds. I wish there were space 
in this article to reproduce it in detail. Doubtless by and 
large, in the long run, a house which one occupies is pretty 
certain to prove a better investment than a 
stock at least, but it is often much more difficult 
to get rid of quickly and often is a poor specula- 
tion for a quick turn. 


Lovers Once But Strangers Now, or What Happened in the Building Trades 
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Such considerations, however, do not go to the heart of 
the problem. A home is not to be compared strictly or 
literally with stocks, bonds or even mortgages. Though 
the home-ownership problem is always financial it is also 
always something more to a degree that bonds and stocks 
are not. 

The point is that a house which one owns and occupies 
combines an investment which averages well alongside of 
stocks and bonds, with certain personal advantages which, 
though partly financial, it is true, are far more fundamental 
and pervasive than anything we usually associate with the 
word “‘finance.” 


Has Money But No Place to Sleep 


R. ADAIR tells of a well-to-do inhabitant of a city of 

200,000 who said: ‘‘I own stocks and bonds, money 
and an automobile; my wife has diamonds; but we have no 
place to sleep.” 

There is a greater sense of reality about a house than 
there is to stocks and bonds. It can be used and occupied 
from the moment the first payment is made. 

Few instincts are more fundamental than that of prop- 
erty ownership, and the independence which goes with 
ownership. Such an instinct satisfied adds to the sense 
of self-esteem and affords deep gratification. Was it 
Benjamin Franklin who said, “Now that I own a pig and 
cow, everyone bids me good morning’’? 

A stock certificate does not really satisfy this instinct. 
It is smaller even than a pig ora cow. The passer-by does 
not see it. Unlike a home, it can be stolen, hidden, carried 
away. The owner not only is unable to sleep in it but he 
cannot grow anything to eat in its back yard or rear a 
family and carry on household occupations. ‘Stocks and 
bonds, and even money,” says Mr. Adair, ‘‘have no bed- 
rooms, no dining room or kitchen or 
sleeping porch or front and back stairs.” 

A home is something for the owner to 
tinker with, improve, add to, play with. 
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party, had been waiting subconsciously for the 

moment when Bill Sieger should become expansive 
and genial and say something indelicate or tactless. That, 
in the crowd, was expected; had al- 
ways been ever since, twelve years 
before, they graduated from high 
school together and became the crowd. 
It figured in the ritual of a party—just 
as Lucy Crews must sing for them be- 
fore they parted; just asSam McLaine 
must do his Swede imitations. 

Mrs. Garrison would not have been 
particularly worried, since everyone 
made allowances for Bill, had not this 
been a special occasion, an opportunity 
for his indelicacies—an engagement 
party for Sam McLaine and Bertha 
Pringle. Sam, not long after he came 
out of school, had experienced a dis- 
astrous incarnation of matrimony and 
been divorced. This affair was never 
referred to in the crowd. But Bill, 
Mrs. Garrison felt in her bones, was 
sure to drag in embarrassing reference 
before the evening was over. 

When, after the crackers were 
popped, Bill settled himself back on 
the divan in the Turkish corner, a stein 
of near-beer in his plump hand, a paper 
Napoleon hat cocked rakishly over his 
big good-humored face, when he began 
a heavy flirtation with Hattie Bartlett 
featured by threats of laying on of 
hands, Mrs. Garrison just knew that 
the moment was approaching. There 
was never any use in trying to head off 
Bill Sieger. He had a foghorn voice, 
and he hung to his point like a pup to 
a root. Nellie Sieger, his wife—little, 
harmlessly blond and pretty, unobtru- 
sive—was developing her own case of 
nerves. Lolled back on a divan, the 
bright plaids of a Scotch cap rendered 
dull by contrast with her spun-gold 
hair, she let an abstracted eye wander 
now and then in the direction of her 
husband. : 

“Hey, fellers!’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Bill in his dominating and carrying 
voice—and now Mrs. Garrison, help- 
ing the maid remove plates, stood 
stock-still in the attitude of one who 
expects the worst. ‘‘Hey, fellers, why 
don’t the rest of us get married?”’ 

There fell a momentary hush in 
which everyone tried to think of some- 
thing to turn Bill from his purpose— 
and thought too late. Everyone, and 
especially the women, saw in what 
direction he was heading. When Sam 
and Bertha entered the haven of 
matrimony all the crowd would be 
married off except the eccentric Hattie 
Bartlett—vowed to maidenhood by 
her very fickleness—and Jim Hay- 


Me GARRISON, who was giving the Welsh-rabbit 
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Bill Sieger spoke again: 


Septemb, 


was thinking about. If she had a single irritati 
it was that placidity of hers. 


But now Hattie Bartlett had paused for b 

“Jim, you’ve burned 
good gasoline taking her ] 
choir practice Thursday nig 
a question of mommer-in- 
take her too.” 

At this moment, and fe 
time in the social experie 
crowd, Lucy Crews seeme 
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on a sheet of music, seeme 
it, and across the piano she] 
on Bill—not of anger, bu 
Mrs. Garrison found herse! 
an impulse to gather Lue 
arms. Then Lucy herself 
situation. Her hands droy 
keys, struck a loud chord 
rattle off jazz too loud ey 
Sieger’s dominating voice, 

Jim Hayden had been « 
time with his face to the 
His blush was apoplectie. 
jazz ran into the latest po 
when the crowd began to ge 
the piano, Jim did not gath 
rest. He lit a cigarette an 
out into the hall. There H 
lett, having gently sidled 
him ten minutes later sm 
rosely. He looked up as 
through the bead portiéres; 
down at the ash on his ¢ 
though it were something 
teresting, even absorbing. 

Hattie flopped down ont 
beside him. Most of Hat 
ments could be described as 
black evening gown flopp 
parts. It was characterist 
that, being about the m¢ 
dresser of her sex, she hi 
for her last formal dress 
trimmed with a material r 
much care and attention 
This was the second seas 
dress. By now the sequin: 
over large bald areas. W 
new strings of jetty beads | 
twisted strand from an 0 
the shoulder to a knot at 
Half of these strings were k 
and when Hattie started 
violent gestures that actior 
to be accompanied by a 
cascade of falling beads. 

A feminine observer, loo! 
over critically at first mee 
have noticed further det 

' same kind. For example, § 
the second finger of her | 
ring which had once bee 
three modest near-rubies. | 


den and Lucy Crews. Bill wallowed 
straight to the point. 

“Jim, why don’t you speak up like a 
man and ask her? I bet she’s just wait- 
ing to be asked—ain’t you, Lucy?” 

It was, as usual, Hattie Bartlett who first threw herself 
into the breach, volleying chatter: 

“Well, if anybody’s going to get married, what are you 
going to do with me? I’d be the odd girl, like old Dan 
Tucker. Or are you going to keep me for the old maid of 
our charmed circle to show off your domestic bliss and 
felicity?” 

For a minute Hattie chattered on, none paying the 
slightest attention to her sprightly remarks, for everyone 
was observing from the corner of his eye the two persons 
hit by Bill’s lumbering shaft. 

Jim Hayden had been standing in a corner talking busi- 
ness with Tom Garrison. He and his vis-a-vis had paused, 
like everyone else, at Bill’s first foghorn note. Jim did not 
turn his head—only dropped his eyes to Mrs. Garrison’s 
Turkish rug and seemed to be studying the pattern. He 
was tall, lean, hatchet-faced, wholly American of the old 
type. His hair was the color of newly dug clay, and he had 
the blond complexion, with an underlay of red, which goes 
with such hair. That kind of skin advertises the slightest 
blush, a fact of which he was painfully aware. But he 


A Full Five Minutes She Stood There, Moving Only When She Swung Her 
Umbrella to Meet the Rain:Soaked Gusts of Wind 


could not conceal the back of his neck, which seemed at 
once to burst into flame. 

Lucy Crews sat at the piano, somewhat idly turning 
over sheet music. Easily the most popular member of the 
crowd, she was also easily the most admired by the sapient 
women for her looks. It was a beauty which women saw, 
but which must needs be pointed out to men. On first 
glance of the masculine eye she seemed colorless. She 
was, indeed, pale; but it was a pallor just delicately 
touched by color under the cheek bones, at the tips of the 
ears, in the shadows beside a mouth soft yet firm. Her 
eyes were not large, and therefore got no notice from men 
on first glance; but they were dove’s eyes—dark violet 
with curling lashes. All her features were as slender and 
yet as delicately cut as her little figure, as the fingers now 
fluttering like ten grass stalks in a breeze over the sheets of 
music. When Bill Sieger fired his shot she showed confusion 
only by a momentary pause in the motion of her hands. 
She did not change color in the least; and Mrs. Garrison, 
watching from the corner of her eye, reflected that Lucy 
was always inscrutable—no -one was ever sure what she 


stone was missing—had 
since any of her familiars co 
ber. She had a wealth of 
nut hair, coarse and rather 
the general impression of h 
thrown together like a haycock—just heaped up: 
pegged down by a few pins. What with Hattie 
shakes of the head, it threatened every five 
tumble down. Just at the last perilous momen 
rescue it with a scooping motion of both hands 
pin, jab it into place and restore the haycock | 
insecure balance. F 
You were likely to notice these eccentricit 
before you noticed the girl herself. She might 
not pretty but at least striking if she ha 
take care of herself, the women said. After the! 
you did not care whether she was pretty or no 
big-bodied, big-voiced and big-faced. Her fe: 
all curves, of which the most noticeable were th 
upturnings at the corners of her mouth. It wé 
nance all good humor, all good health, all good 
spite of her eccentricities, Hattie had run th 
men in her time than any other woman in the 
she had never married it was because—as she S4 
she fell out of love just as hard and sudde 


So she went her erratic and not unhappy way, st 
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»yston Seed Company, at the next desk to Lucy 
d by the same token Lucy’s most intimate friend. 
1 through privilege of that intimacy, she sought 
disgruntled Jim Hayden in his hall lair and 
with a presumption which would not have been 
n Bill Sieger, to the heart of the trouble. 
’ said Hattie, winding up her hair as mechani- 
jough it were an alarm clock, “‘one of the things 
» do with an ax—I don’t know how much longer 
to stand for Bill Sieger. If you stepped right on 
wouldn’t blame you. Somebody will some day. 


ran down here, as feeling somehow that her 
was unsympathetic. She stole a glance at Jim. 
spected to find him resentful. Instead, as he sat 
bows on his knees regarding the Garrison golden- 
ck, his countenance showed merély gloom. 


’s only Bill!’’ he said at length. And then, his 


es still fixed, ‘‘He’s just saying what everybody 
if I hadn’t asked her twenty times—a hundred 


‘opened her mouth, closed it. This was no mo- 
ner to talk. Like everyone else, she had puzzled 
strange, long, exclusive affair; wondered why 
den and Lucy Crews had gone together these 
s without even a hint at an engagement; specu- 
verning the exact bearing of Mrs. Crews on the 
3ut though she felt that dtherwise she knew Lucy 
_out, never a word had she gleaned about this 
prtant matter of the heart. And now Jim was 
in her! Hattie had a conviction that her hair 
/to come down on the other side, but she checked 
When he spoke, however, he seemed to be sheer- 
‘m confidence. 

hose the dogs are barking it by now,” he said, 
getting desperate.” 

‘his mouth now like a trap,tand Hattie’s instinct 
yat he would need prompting before he went on. 
r’s the obstacle, isn’t she?’”’ she asked. This had 
ong her shrewd guess. 

ght it was,’’ said Jim, “until last week. It was 
} can’t leave my mother.’ Then I’d say take 
too, with all her aches and pains and ailments; 
Hshe’d say that would never do—couldn’t budge 


it. But last week’’—here Jim rose, took a quick: 


‘0 up and down the hall before he settled down 
‘Je the immobile Hattie, and sat striking one fist 
of the other hand—“‘last week, running her 


home from choir practice—I’m getting pretty desperate, I 
tell you—I made her come down to cases.” 

He stopped again. This time Hattie’s instinct told her 
it was better to do no prompting. 

“Well, she said she didn’t love me—that’s all,’’ he con- 
cluded as one who spills out everything. 

“Tf you ask me, I believe she does,’’ said Hattie. 

“Do you?” he asked, turning on her a face which 
showed its first gleam of brightness in a quarter of an hour. 
Then the brightness died. ‘‘Well, not enough, anyway,” 
he concluded. 

“How much does she think she ought to love you to 
marry you?”’ asked Hattie. 

“She says you don’t love anyone enough until you know 
you can’t live without him. By the Lord Harry I can’t 
live without her!’’ Here again he struck fist into palm. 
The strains of Broadway Rose, which had been rattling on 
in the next room dominated by Lucy’s sweet but carrying 
voice, died out now. Jim waited until the piano began 
vamping again before he proceeded. 

“Says she could live without me. 
round—and that’s all.” 

“Tried everything?’ asked Hattie. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Like getting her jealous?” 

“Oh, yes, long ago! Didn’t make a dent.” 

“That sounds kind of fatal,’ said Hattie dubiously. 
Then her face brightened. 

“But you did have a quarrel with her—just after you 
came out of the Army.” 

“How-do you know? Did she tell you?”’ asked Jim 
rather sharply. 

“Cross my heart and hope to die, she never drops a 
word about it. Lucy’s an angel. I sometimes hate her, 
she’s that seraphic. When anybody does anything to 
me—well, I bites ’em, that’s all. But Lucy only seems 
interested to find out why they did it. I guessed you’d 
quarreled when I happened to find she was going home 
from choir practice alone, and whenever I mentioned you 
she tossed her head haughtylike. It’s the first time ever I 
saw a dent in that ingrowing Christianity of hers. You’ve 
got to care a lot about a man to hate him as hard as that, I 
say. What was it all about?” 

Now that she had the stream of confidence running, 


Says she likes me 


' Hattie could afford to be bold. 


“About ner mother.” 
“Oh,” said Hattie, “I should have guessed. I never 
said anything to her in my life against mother. I knew it 


\ 


would be the one thing that would turn her to a litter of 
wild-cats. Did you see her look at Bill the Boob just now? 
When Lucy says ‘my mother’ it’s music. What did you do 
to mother?” 

“Said I guessed there wasn’t much the matter with her.” 

“Well, there isn’t!” 

Here Jim turned and faced her squarely. 

“Do you think so too?” 

“Nothing much except too much to eat for the amount 
of exercise she takes,”’ said Hattie. ‘‘Never seemed sick to 
me a day until her husband died and left her all alone with 
enough money to live on and Lucy to coddle her. I’d like 
to have her for a mother for about a week. I’d cure her!”’ 

“How?” asked Jim a little eagerly. 

“Just by giving way to my selfish nature and neglecting 
her,”’ said Hattie—‘“‘leaving her alone. That’s the trouble. 
Lucy’s a bright angel out of heaven and mother takes 
advantage of it. And that seems to be why Lucy’s so 
crazy about her—if you know what I mean. Me, now— 
Lucy loves me something devoted, and it began the time I 
sprained my ankle.” 

“The time you sprained your ankle,’’ Jim repeated 
mechanically. ‘‘I suppose ——”’ 

He interrupted himself, appeared to consider his words, 
then seemed abruptly to change direction. 

“T suppose there are ways of curing mother,”’ he said. 

“Get up another interest for her,’”’ said Hattie. ‘Yep, 
I’ve thought of that. But what good will it do if Lucy 
doesn’t love you?”’ 

“Yes, what on earth good will it do—or anything?” 
asked Jim, apparently of the hatrack. He meditated a 
moment, then turned his gaze back on Hattie. 

“You look real intelligent,’’ said Hattie. 

Jim opened his mouth, but he never spoke. For the 
jazz, unnoticed now by the absorbed couple on the hall 
settee, had come to its tinny end. 

And Bill Sieger, the irrepressible, stood holding back the 
bead portiéres and roaring, “‘Look who’s here! Hi, Lucy, 
he’s making up to Hattie to get you jealous!”’ 

As Lucy arose from the piano and started to arrange the 
scattered sheets of music—among her other feminine 
qualities she had the gift of neatness—she was smiling 
faintly, but as inscrutably as the Mona Lisa. And when 
the party broke up she fell in beside Jim at the door, let 
him help her into the runabout with her regular air of 
accustomed possession. 

Jim did not speak as he settled her down beside him in 
his roadster—only saw that her knees were covered, that 
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“Oh, How is He?’? Gasped Lucy. 


Doctor Donovan's Keen Black Eye Seemed to Take Her All In Before He Said, “I Don’t Know Exactly” 
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the door was closed, and at a pace defying all traffic laws 
shot in among the electric signs, the home-faring, buzzing 
automobiles, the confusions of Eureka Avenue. Only 
when he turned into Cooper Street, with its houses set far 
back behind front lawns, its bordering trees, its darkness, 
did he drop the car to second speed—the usual prelimi- 
nary, Lucy knew, to a proposal of marriage. These pro- 
posals had been so often repeated that the proceedings had 
a kind of routine. She knew her part letter-perfect, and 
her cues. But to-night Jim varied the formula. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I can’t stand this much longer. I 
can’t! I’ll be doing something desperate. I’]l ——” 

How he would have finished Lucy never knew, for in the 
excess of his emotions he had given a jerk to the wheel. 
The car veered. He jerked it back to its own side of the 
asphalt just in time to dodge a passing flivver. Before he 
spoke again Jim had run the roadster to the curb under an 
overhanging tree of deep shade, stopped. Lucy stiffened 
as she realized what he was doing, and shrank a little away 
from him. 

When he proposed with both hands on the wheel, curb- 
ing that dynamite which is a sixty-mile-an-hour auto- 
mobile, she felt safe, able to keep conversation on an 
intellectual plane. Now 

“Don’t, Jim!’’ she protested in her low tinkling voice. 
“Someone will see! Don’t!” 

“Someone will see us and know I’m in love with you!” 
he repeated sarcastically. ‘“‘Doesn’t everyone know? 
That big stiff Bill Sieger gave that away.” 

“Tt’s not fair to you, Jim,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Not fair of me at 
all—is it?” 

Jim seemed to bristle at the implication against herself. 

“Anything you do is fair—anything you choose to give 
me,”’ he said. ‘ 

Now his voice broke out into passion, so that midway of 
the sentence she checked him with a little ‘‘Sh-h-h!”’ 

“Why can’t you love me—why?”’ 

“T don’t know, Jim,” she said. ‘‘You’re strong and 
good and kind and lovable. You could take care of me—if 
I were thinking of that. You’ve even offered to take care 
of my mother’’—Lucy, as Hattie Bartlett had noted, 
said those two words with a peculiar, distinct softness— 
“‘and I should worship you for that. But 2 

Lucey paused, her lover, immobile, waiting. The tinkle 
of a far piano, playing for some home dance or other; the 
laughter of the young, home-coming with love their escort; 
the whir of a trolley, came out of the night through 
seconds which seemed hours. He could star it no longer. 

“But what?” he said. 

“T suppose it’s Hattie Bartlett,’ said Lucy. 

At which he turned squarely round in the seat, facing her. 

“She hasn’t been knocking?” he asked in a tone of 
suspicion. ‘‘She hasn’t ——”’ 

“Please understand,” said Lucy flatly, “‘that I haven’t 
discussed this affair with Hattie Bartlett—nor she with 
me. No, Jim, it 
isn’t that. But— 
well, you know 
I’ve seen Hattiein 
love three times, 
and when she’s in 
love she knows it. 
That time with 
Elmer—you re- 
member—she 
never walked 
home with me any 
more. She always 
left the office 
alone. I used to 
think she met him, 
but that wasn’t it. 
She was going 
round city hall 
just in hopes she’d 
see him when he 
left his office. It 
didn’t make any 
difference whether 
he saw her and 
spoke to her or 
not—just so long 
as she set eyes on 
him. 

“She told me 
afterward she 
never went any- 
where without him 
in that time. She 
used to stay at 
home evenings, 
hoping he’d call 
her up on the tele- 
phone. When he 
didn’t she’d lie 
awake for hours 
just thinking of 
him.” 
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Lucy seemed to run down, or to dread to go on, and 
sat silent, looking out into the darkness, her clean little 
profile making a dim silhouette. 

“And you haven’t lost any sleep over me,”’ he prompted. 

“That about expresses it, Jim.” 

“But are you sure you aren’t in love— you can’t love me 
another way?”’ 

“‘T’m sure, Jim.. Because’’—she paused again here, as 
though gathering her thoughts or dreading to say some- 
thing hard—“‘because the year and a half you were away 
in the Army—I saw. I missed you at first, and why 
shouldn’t I? I have liked you; I have enjoyed being about 
with you; but I missed you less and less before the end. 
I liked your letters, but I never ran out for the mail, as 
Hattie does when she’s in love.” 

“‘T could cheerfully burn Hattie in kerosene,” 
savagely. 

“And why? Aren’t you lucky that I’ve had Hattie to 
prevent. my making a mistake? See, Jim!» Suppose I 
married you, feeling as I do—or don’t. You’ve been good 
enough to say you’d let me have my mother with us. And 
time would go on, and the love and care I ought to’ be 
giving to you I’d be giving to a sick woman. And finally 
you’d see that I was never going to love you, really. It 
isn’t like a free woman marrying a man hoping that love 
will come afterward. If you take that chance and it 
doesn’t—why, you’re just not happy, that’s all. But this 
is different. It wouldn’t be fair to you, just as it isn’t fair 
now, I’m afraid, to keep you dangling on the string.” 
Lucy stopped with the air of one who has exhausted the 
subject. 

“Getting back to my distinguished military record,”’ 
said Jim, “‘suppose instead of keeping me around training 
camps checking up lumber the Army had let me get 
overseas. Suppose you’d have known I might get killed 
any day. Would that have made a difference?”’. 

“T thought of that the time you wrote me you’d asked 
to be transferred,’”’ said Lucy. ‘“‘And I knew that if you’d 
been sent to the Front I’d have worried about you and 
prayed for you—yes, and been proud of you—just as I did 
about Cousin Emmett when they sent him over. And’”’”— 
here her slender hands fluttered through the shadows with 
a gesture of finality—“‘that’s all.” 

Jim faced her now. 

“And if I’d come back to you wounded—my lungs gone 
with gas, my legs off, blind—the way some of the boys 
did ——”’ 

““Wounded—oh!”’’ said Lucy, and her tone, which had 
been as impersonal as it was low and sweet, took on a 
vibrancy of emotion. “‘Wounded!’’ And then a sort of 
panic seemed to’ seize her. 
like this for everyone to see us. You must go on!” 

The self-starter began-to pound under-Jim’s heel... The 
engine picked up and beat rhythmically. Lucy settled back 
on the cushions with a little ““Oh!”’ of relief, 


said Jim 


“Jim, we mustn’t sit out here ~ 


Septembe, 


““My offer to take in your mother stands,” sai 
“Jim,” she said, “‘we’re only starting up the 
round. It’s.been a hard day in the office, and : 

Jim sighed as though himself weary, and ey 
saw her safely inside her own door he spoke only 
places. 

Alone in her own hallway, Lucy closed the doi 
her, put her key carefully back into her purse, 
on the electric light, which glistened back from 
banisters and a carved hatrack. You could ; 
stained the whitest silk handkerchief on any obje 
hallway, so meticulously neat was everything 
slipped out of her fur coat and stood, slim and , 
her white evening dress, as though waiting for so 
Her face, as placid as a summer pool when she’ 
good-by at the door, had subtly changed. She lo 
as tired as she was, but all the lines had somehow 

A voice came from the far upper distance—a y 
something of Lucy’s own carrying sweetness in 
but querulous too: 

“Lucy, Lucy, come up at once! I want you!’ 

“Yes, mother, I’m coming,” said Lucy, and 
stairs with her gait of a little girl to the front cham) 
tone held all the tenderness which Jim Hayden | 
in vain to raise in her these seven years. 

It was a large room running the entire widt 
house, an airy and attractive room, but queerly ; 
For many years now Mrs. Crews had been an int 
invalid. ‘‘Up one day and down the next,” she sai 
There were periods of weeks at a time when sh 
her bed.. And Lucy had arranged the room for the 
invalid. The pictures, the family photographs, 
crayon portraits, all the little feminine ornamer 
no higher than the level of a man’s waist. 4 

By the wide window to the right stood a low bi 
white and lacy coverlet under which tossed th 
for whom all that curious arrangement of ornar 
been created—tossed with an amount of energy 
in so large and so ailing a woman. For Mrs. © 
large. You would see that by the displacement 1 
bedclothes and by her plump and high-colored f; 
her eyes held all the dreariness of suffering. Largs 
they were trimmed at the bottom with dark 
which intensified their size and lent them path 
a full head of iron-gray hair, and she pulled ne 
the coverlet with a hand withered but shapely. §} 
and notwithstanding the nature of her remarks, | 
sounded sweet undertones like those of a viola 

“Don’t you ever think to inquire when you st 
gagging off to parties whether Hilda’s going out? 

“T’m sorry, mother. I didn’t know,” said Lu 
stooped, kissed the unresponsive old cheek, with 
pat and caress arranged the coverlet. 

“Well, you take it calmly enough, I must be 
claimed Mrs. Crews. ‘‘The goneness in my back 
just after 
started a 
left me 
alone’ — 
voice bu 
- tragedy— 
wasn’te 
your ne 
me for ch 
tice every 
day night 
traipsing 
parties! 
pose Jim. 
beaued yi 
That’ 
trouble, 1 
Here he 
conveyed 
ignation. 
a youn 
comes if 
old motl 
out.” ‘Ss 
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jspring Lydia was transferred from 
then to the long, bright workroom. 
» women prisoners hemmed the blan- 
inthe men’s prison. Here they them- 
the rag rugs for the 
» up the house linen 
nclothes—Joseph’s, 
only their prison 
the complete outfit 
each prisoner was 


sincredibly awkward 
dle. It surprised the 
isistant in charge of 
m that anyone who 
iat she described as 
could be so grossly 
the art of sewing. 
ly knew on which 
‘at her thimble and 
‘in her thread like a 
; But it was 
/oility that first woke 


£ and she decided to 
‘o sew. From that 
e began to adjust 
‘ison life. 

ndered, considering 
the first grade are 
jreceive visits from 
ss once a week, and 
with the approval 
‘m, once a month, at 
rmber of visitors who 
[2 prison. Were all 
n cast off by their 
Tvans explained the 
ver, and Lydia felt . 
‘at she had needed 


i what was rare of 
Cored. For the first 
fe she felt ashamed, 
| of the privileges of 
\of the ease with 
‘had always taken 
‘ne over her that this 
lie objects for which 
' had once asked a 
. A memory rose of 
| hich in old days she 
syse of her morning’s 
it came in on her 
akfast tray. Adver- 
id financial appeals 
$ywn sources were 
fcher by her vigorous 
tossed into the 
basket. Mrs. Gal- 
iwell have been among these. She was horri- 
(ing back at her own lack of humanity. She 
‘guessed without going through the experience 
ife needed some alleviation. It meant a great 
19 see Benny every week. Benny stood in the 
/amily. She longed to hear of the outside world 
I friends. But she did not crave these visits 
‘assion as the imprisoned mothers craved a 
/* children. 
trading quickly to action in Lydia, she arranged 
8 Bennett, allowing it to be supposed to be 
Us enterprise, to finance the visits of families 
|. Everyone rejoiced, as if it were a common 
the visit of Muriel’s mother and the beautiful 
Wd daughter of the middle-aged real-estate 
ydia felt as if she had been outside the human 
life and had just been initiated into it. She 
Ung like this to Evans. 
3a, rich people don’t know anything, dothey?” 
id to console her. 
yrant to they always can. 
}, Lydia thought; she had not wanted toknow. 
wanted anything but her own way, irrespec- 
else’s. That was being criminal—to want 
too much. That was all that these people 
vanted—these forgers and defrauders— 
their own way. Though she still held her 
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“I Have to Sit Silent While Eleanor Tells Me How Nobte Your Motives Were in Prosecuting Me’? 


belief that the killing of Drummond had been an accident, 
she saw that the bribing of him had been wrong—the same 
streak in her, the same determination to have her own way. 
She thought of her father and all their early struggles, and 
how when she had believed that she was triumphing most 
over him she had been at her worst. Her poor father! It 
was from him she had inherited her will, but he had learned 
in life, as she was now learning in prison, that the strongest 
will is the will that knows how to bend. 

She thought a great deal about her father. He must 
have been terribly lonely sometimes. She had never given 
him anything in the way of affection. She had not really 
loved him, and yet she loved him now. Her heart ached 
with a palpable weight of remorse. He had been her only 
relation, and she had done nothing but fight and oppose 
and wound him. What a cruel, stupid creature she had 
been—all her life! And now it was too late. Her father was 
gone, so long ago she had almost forgotten him in one 
aspect. And then again it would seem as if he must still be 
somewhere, waiting to order her upstairs as he had when 
she was a child. 

Only Benny was left. Yet Benny would not need to go 
to prison in order to learn to respect other people’s rights. 
Benny had been born knowing just what everyone else 
wanted—eager to get all men their hearts’ desire. 

Lydia was not religious by temperament. She had now 
none of the joy of a great revelation. But she had the 
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courage, unsupported by any sense of a higher 
power, to look at herself as she was. She saw 
now that her relation to life had always been 
ugly, hostile, violent. All those who had ever 
loved her had been able to love 
through something beautiful in 
their own natures—in spite of 
all the unloveliness of hers. She 
thought not only of the relations 
she had missed, like the relation 
to her father, but of friendships 
she had lost, which she had de- 
liberately broken in the hideous 
daily struggle to get her own 
way. She would never now 
renew that struggle. She had 
come in contact with something 
stronger than herself, of which 
the impersonal power of the law 
was only a visible symbol. She 
was not sure whether it had 
broken her or remade her, but it 
had given her peace—happiness 
she had never had—a peace 
which she believed she could 
preserve even when she went 
out of the sheltering routine of 
prison. The only feature of life 
which terrified and revolted her 
was the persisting individuality 
of Lydia Thorne. If there were 
only a charm other than death to 
free you from yourself! Some- 
times she felt like a maniac 
chained to a mirror. Yet she 
knew that it was thelong months 
of enforced contemplations that 
had saved her. 

On Friday evening the inmates 
were allowed to dance in the as- 
sembly room—half theater, half 
chapel. In her effort to escape 
from herself Lydia went once to 
watch, and came again and again 
with increasing interest. It soon 
began to be rumored that she 
was a good dancer and knew 
new steps. The dances became 
dancing classes. Lydia, except 
for her natural impatience, was 
a born teacher, clear in her ex- 
planations and willing to work 
for perfection. Evans, who had 
taken Lydia to so many balls in 
past years, smiled to see her 
laboring over the steps of some 
heavy grandmother or light- 
footed—and_ perhaps _ light- 
fingered—mulatto girl. 

An evening suddenly came 
back to her. It was in New 
York. She had come downstairs 
about eleven o’clock with Miss 
Thorne’s opera cloak and fan. 
There had been people to din- 
ner, but they had all goné except Mr. Dorset, and he was 
being instructed in some new intricacy of the dance. 
Miss Bennett, who belonged to a generation that knew 
something about playing the piano, was making music for 
them. Evans, if she shut her eyes, could see Lydia as she 
was then, in a short blue brocade, trying to shove her part- 
ner into the correct step and literally shaking him when he 
failed to catch her rhythm. She was being far more patient 
with Muriel, holding her pale coffee-colored hands and 
repeating, ‘“One-two, one-two; one-two-three-four. There, 
Muriel, you’ve got it!’’ Her face lit up with pleasure as 
she turned to Evans. “Isn’t she quick at it, Louisa?”’ 

Lydia’s second spring in prison was well advanced when 
she was sent for by the matron. Such a summons was an 
event. Lydia racked her brain to think what was coming— 
for good or evil. The matron’s first question was startling. 
Did she know anything about baseball? 

Did she? Yes, something. Her mind went back to a 
Fourth of July house party she had been to where a base- 
ball game among the guests was a yearly feature. She and 
the matron discussed the possibilities of getting up two 
nines among the inmates. She suggested that there were 
books on the subject. A book would be provided. She felt 
touched and flattered at the responsibility put upon her, 
humbly eager to succeed. 

The whole question began to absorb her. She studied it 
in the evening and thought about it during the day, 
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considering the possibilities of her material, the relation of 
character to skill. Grace, a forger, was actually a better 
pitcher, but the woman who had killed her husband had 
infinitely more staying power. 

Allthrough that secondsummer she occupied herself, day 
and night, with the team, more and more as September 
drew to a close. For she knew that with the approaching 
expiration of her miniumm sentence the parole board 
would consider her release. Freedom in all probability was 
near, and freedom is a disorganizing thought to prisoners. 
The peace she had gained in prison began to flow away as 
each day brought her nearer to release. She began to dream 
that she was already free, and to wake dissatisfied, with 
a trace of the same restless irritation of her first weeks. 
Could it be, she thought, that she had learned nothing 
after all? Could even the idea of returning to the old life 
change her back into the old detestable thing? 


Prison authorities have learned that the last night in 


prison is more trying to a prisoner’s morale than any other, 
except perhaps the first. Lydia found it so when her last 
night there came. She knew that she was to be set free 
early in the morning. Miss Bennett would be there, and 
they would take an early train to New York together. It 
was a certainty, she kept telling herself, a certainty on 
which she could rely, and yet she spent the entire night in 
an agony of fear and impatience. She would have been 
calmer if she had been waiting the hour of a prearranged 
escape. The darkness of night continued so long that it 
seemed as if some unheralded eclipse had done away with 
sunrise, and when at last the dawn began to color the win- 
dow the hour between it and her release was nothing but 
a fevered anxiety. 

She was hardly aware of Miss Bennett waiting for her in 
the matron’s room—hardly aware of the matron herself, 
imperturbable as ever, bidding her good-by. Only the 
clang of the gate behind her quieted her. Only from out- 
side the bars did she want to pause and look back at the 
prison as at an old friend. 

It was a bright autumn morning. The wind was chasing 
immense white clouds across the sky and scattering the 
leaves of the endless row of trees that stood like sentinels 
along the high wall. 

Miss Bennett wanted to hurry across the street at once 
to the railroad station, although their train would not start 
for some time; she wanted to get away from the menace of 
that dark wall—a very perfect piece of masonry. But 
Lydia had seen it too long from the inside not to be eager 
to savor a view of it from without. She stared slowly about 
her like a tourist before some spectacle of awesome beauty. 
She looked down the alley between the trees and the wall 
to where on her left was the sharp clean corner of the stone- 
work. She looked to her right, where as the wall rose higher 
she could see the little watchtower of the prison guard. 
Then she turned completely round and looked back through 
the bars at the prison itself. 

“Don’t you think it’s a pretty old doorway?”’ she said. 
Miss Bennett acknowledged its beauty rather briefly. 
®“ Will you tell me why it has ‘State Asylum’ on the 

horse block?” she said. 

“That’s just what it is,” said Lydia—‘“‘an asylum, a real 
asylum to some of us. It used to be for the insane, Benny. 
That’s why.” p 

On the all-day journey to New York Miss Bennett had 
counted on hearing the full psychological story of the last 
two years. In her visits to the prison she had found that 
Lydia wanted to hear of the outside world—not to talk of 
herself; but now that she was free Miss Bennett hoped 
this might be changed. She had taken a compartment so 
they could be by themselves, but the minute the door was 
shut upon them a funny change came over Lydia. She 
grew absent and tense, and at last she sprang up and 
opened it. “It’s pleasanter open,’ she said haughtily, 
and then she suddenly laughed. ‘‘Oh, Benny, to be able 
to open a closed door!”’ 

Miss Bennett began to ery softly. All these months she 
had been trying to persuade herself that the change in 
Lydia was due to prison clothes; but now, seeing her 
dressed as she used to dress, the change was still there. She 
was thinner, finer—shaped, as it were, by a sharper mold. 
All her reactions were slower. It took her longer to answer, 
longer to smile. This gave her—what Lydia had never 
had before—a touch of mystery, as if her real life were 
going on somewhere else, below the surface, remote from 
companionship. 

She wiped her eyes, thinking that she must not let Lydia 
guess she thought her changed. Their eyes met. Lydia 
was discovering a curious fact, which she in her turn 
thought it better to conceal. It was this: That the figures 
of her prison life had a depth and reality that made all the 
rest of the world seem like shadows. Even while she ques- 
tioned Miss Bennett about her friends she felt as if she 
were asking about characters in a book which she had not 
had time to finish. Would Bobby be sure to be at the sta- 
tion? Was Eleanor coming to town that night to see her? 
Where was Albee? 

Miss Bennett did not know where Albee was, and her 
tone indicated that she did not greatly care. She did not 
intend to stir Lydia up against anyone, but she could not 


help wishing Lydia would punish Albee. He had not been 
really loyal, and he was the only one of the intimate circle 
who had not been. A man with red blood in his veins, Miss 
Bennett thought, would have married Lydia the day 
before she went to prison or would at least be waiting, hat 
in hand, the day she came out. 

Bobby, gay and affectionate as ever, met them at the 
station and drove with them to the town house. Morson 
opened the front door and ran down the steps with a blank 
face and a brisk manner, as if she had been returning from 
a week-end; but as she stepped out of the motor he 
attempted a sentence. 

““Glad to see you back, miss,’’ he said, and then his self- 
control gave way. He turned aside with one hand over 
his eyes and the other feeling wildly in his tail pocket for 
a handkerchief. 

Lydia began to cry too. She put her hand on Morson’s 
shoulder and said, “I’m so glad to see you, Morson. You’re 
almost the oldest friend I have in the world,’’ and she 
added, without shame, to Miss Bennett, ‘“‘Isn’t it awful 
the way I cry at anything nowadays?’’ She went into the 
house, blowing her nose. 

The house was full of telegrams and flowers. Lydia did 
not open the telegrams, but the flowers seemed to give her 
pleasure. She went about breathing in long whiffs of them 
and touching their petals. Morson, in perfect control of 
himself, but with his eyes as red as fire, came to ask at 
what hour she would dine. 

Lydia had a great deal to do before dinner. She pro- 
duced a dirty paper from her pocketbook and began study- 
ing it. “‘Is there anything special you’d like to order?” 
said Miss Bennett. 

Lydia did not look up, but answered that Morson remem- 
bered what she liked, which drove him out of the room 
again. Her telephoning, it appeared, was to the families 
and friends of her fellow prisoners. She was very con- 
scientious about it, and very patient, even with those who, 
unaccustomed to the telephone or unwilling to lose touch 
with a voice so recently come from their loved ones, would 
ask the same question over and over again. 

But finally it was over, and Lydia was at last free to bathe 
and dress and to sit down in her own dining room to a won- 
erful little meal that was the symbol of her freedom. Yet 
all she could think of was the smell of the freshly baked 
dinner rolls that brought back the large, low kitchen and 
the revolving oven—revolving at that very moment, per- 
haps—so far away. 

“Oh, my dear,’”’ said Miss Bennett, ‘“‘I’ve found the 
nicest little maid for you—a Swiss girl who can sew— 
really make your things if you want her to, and ——” 

Lydia felt embarrassed. She turned her head from side 
to side as Miss Bennett ran on describing the discovery. 
She simply could never have a maid again. How was she 
to explain it? She did not understand it thoroughly her- 
self, only she knew that she could never again demand 
that another woman—as young, perhaps, and as fond of 
amusement as herself—should give a lifetime to taking 
care of her wardrobe. Personal service like that would 
annoy and embarrass her now. The first thing to do was to 
make her life less complex in such matters. She put her 
hand over Miss Bennett’s. ‘‘Shouldn’t you think she’d 
wish me back at hard labor?’’ she said to Bobby. “She 
takes such a lot of trouble for me.” 

Miss Bennett, emotionally susceptible to praise, wiped 
her eyes, and presently went away, leaving Bobby and 
Lydia alone. She wondered if perhaps that would be the 
best thing for Lydia to do—to rebuild her life on Bobby’s 
gay but unwavering devotion. 

Lydia, leaning her elbows on the table and her chin on 
her hands, listened while Bobby gossiped over the empty 
coffee cups. Did Lydia know about this Western coal 
man that May Swayne was going to marry? Bobby set 
him before her in an instant—‘“‘ A round-faced man, Lydia, 
with $30,000,000, andsuch a vocabulary! He never thinks; 
he presumes. He doesn’t come into a room; he ventures 
to intrude. May has quite a lot of alterations to do on 
him.” 

And the Piers—had Lydia heard about them? Fanny 
had fallen in love with the prophet of a new religion and 
had made all her arrangements to divorce Noel, but before 
she left him, as a proof of her new powers, she thought 
she’d cure him of drinking. Well, my dear, she did. And 
the result was she found she liked a nonalcoholic Noel 
better than ever—and she chucked the seer. Can you 
beat it? 

Shadows—they did seem like shadows to Lydia. Staring 
before her she fell into meditation, remembering Evans 
and Muriel and the matron—the small, placid-browed 
matron who knew not fear. Suddenly she came back to 
realize that Bobby was asking her to marry him. 

Most of their acquaintances believed that he never did 
anything else; but as a matter of fact, it was the first time 
he had ever put it into words. He wasn’t sure it was a 
tactful thing to do now. She might think—Bobby was 
always terribly aware of what people might think—that 
his suggesting such a mediocre future for her was to admit 
that he thought her beaten. Whereas to him she was as 
triumphant and desirable as ever. On the other hand, it 
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might be just the right thing to do. With men] 
getting to cover and some people bound to be | 
could say to herself, ‘‘ Well, I can always ma 
go to live in Italy.” 
He put it to her. 
“Lydia, wouldn’t you consider marrying met 
and sailing for Greece or Sicily or Grena 
heavenly place. I should be so wildly happy 
think you’d be pleased in a mild sort of way 
Go away? It was the last thing she wan 
“No, no!”’ she said quickly. “I must stay h 
“Well, marry me and stay here.” 
She shook her head, trying to explain 
wouldn’t ever marry. She had found a new clewt 
wanted to follow it alone. She had interest, ini 
interest, to give to life and affairs—yes, and e 
but she had not love. Human relationships ¢ 
or mar life for her any more. She wanted 
nothing else. 
She paused, and in the pause the dinin 
opened and Eleanor came in. Eleanor had b 
dawn to get a train from the Adirondacks in t 
Lydia at the station, and of course the train ha 
Would Lydia put her up for the night? 
Lydia’s cry of welcome did not sound like 
whom all human relationships had become j 
Indeed Eleanor was the person she wanteal mw 
Eleanor was not emotional, or rather she e 
emotion by a heightened intellectual sensitive 
wouldn’t cry, she wouldn’t regard Lydia as a gh 
the way Miss Bennett did, nor yet would she 
she was utterly unchanged, as all the rest of h 
might. Eleanor’s manner was almost commol 
haps it would be fairer to say that she left the in 
of anything dramatic to Lydia’s choice. 
Bobby soon went away and left the two wome 
They went upstairs to Lydia’s bedroom, and i 
ing gowns, with chairs drawn to the fire, they t 
talked with long pauses between them. ] 
Eleanor would have allowed those long silent 
uninterrupted, but she was wise enough to kne 
the very essence of companionship. 
Though Eleanor asked several questions ak 
tails of prison life, she was too wise to ask an; 
the fundamental change which she felt had ta 
Lydia. She did not betray that she felt there y 
She wondered whether Lydia knew it herself. 
to say, for the girl, always inexpert with verbal 
had become more so in the two years of solitt 
templation. Whatever spontaneity of speech 
was gone. She was, Eleanor thought, like a 
an unfamiliar tongue, aware of the difficult 
thought into words. 
She could not help being touched—and a litt 
at the seriousness with which Lydia mentio 
companions; Lydia, who had always been 
about her own friends and so scornful abou 
else’s. She spoke of Evans, the pallid little thie 
had flowed from her as from an incarnation of 
Seeing that Lydia had caught some refle 
thought, Eleanor thought it better to put it i 
““Now, don’t tell me, my dear,” she said, “ft 
have discovered that all criminals are pure W 
“Just the opposite. All pure white souls a re 
all of us are criminals at heart. The only wa: 
to recognize the fact that you are. It’s a te 
at first—at least it was to me. It was like gi 
death and coming out alive.’’ Lydia paused, s 
her, and anyone in the world except Eleano 
thought she had finished; but Eleanor’s fine € 
beat of an approaching idea. ‘But it’s sue 
Nell, to belong to the tribe—such a relief. 
never have had it if it had not been’’—she h 
Eleanor’s heart contracted with a sudden : 
name of O’Bannon was about to enter— “if it ha 
for my accident.” 
Eleanor was not sure that Lydia had 
avoided the name. What, she wondered, 
unjust and bitter hatred? She could not d te 
bitterness anywhere in Lydia’s nature to-nigh 
she had always had those moments of gentle 
Presently Miss Bennett came in to say inh 
suggestive manner that it was late—she hate 
them, but she really did think that Lydia oug 
bed. Lydia got up at once. ‘“‘I suppose 
said. “It’s been an exciting day for me.” 
Eleanor noted that such a suggestion from M1 
in old days would have meant that Lydia wou 
it her duty to stay up another hour. 
“‘T have to, my dear,’’ she would have 
Benny would be trying to coerce me in every, 
my ice 
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rpHE next morning at the regular prison hour 4 
with a start. She had been aware for s 

strange, unaccountable roaring in her ears 
about her, surprised to see that the light of 
falling through a tall barred aperture at th 
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as coming across a wide carpeted room from two 
ained windows. Then she remembered she was 
the roaring was the habitual sound of a great 
oom was her bedroom in her own town house. 
less familiar to her, less homelike than her 
yut out her hand to the satin coverlet and the 
er than satin. 

sical sensation of the contact was delicious, and 
vas something sad about it too. It was the 
her late companions that made her sad, as if 
serted them in trouble. 

be two hours or more before Eleanor and Benny 
wake. She flung her arms above her head and 
ainking. She mustn’t let them cherish her as if 
wounded, stricken creature. She was more to 
‘ow than in the old fighting days, when all her 


id been a sort of poisoned turmoil. No one had 


hen. 

had been not to be too hasty in arranging her 
hich she. knew must include work—work in 
with prisoners. But now she saw she mustn’t 
| She must have work at once to take her 
She could hardly face the coming 
‘one considering her and that detestable ego of 
‘her what she wanted to do. She must have a 
aediately. She was not strong enough yet to 
‘one. Only, one thing must take precedence of 
else—a pardon for Evans. She could not bear 
t liberty with Evans still serving a sentence. 
ecomplished, she could go forward in peace. In 
she thought of it she knew that there was one 
mind where there was not and never would be 
'y last evening, in the first happiness of being 
e thought of O’Bannon’s name had threatened 
te 
he was in her mind, holding it without rivals. 
t had come when her hatred of him could find 
It needn’t be a secret dream, like a child’s 
She needn’t suppress it—she could act. Ifshe 
n such a coward last eveningvshe would have 
ind gone boldly on and found out from Eleanor 
as, what he was doing, what was his heart’s 
‘haps if she had put her questions frankly 
ald not have told her; but it would not be 
‘eceive so doting a friend of his. Eleanor could 
ysuaded that his victim had been so tamed and 
rison that she had come to admire him, to look 
n the world. 
Lydia sat straight up in her bed. And hadn’t 
? Inthe old days she had never felt with more 
ice than she was feeling now. The excitement 


She Had Not Cried Like This Since She Was a Little Child. It Was 


the house, and the sun, finding some chink between the 
houses behind the Thorne house, crept in under the shades 
and began moving slowly across the plain, dark, velvet car- 
pet. It had time to move some distance while she sat there 
immovable, unaware of her surroundings. 

Gradually she came to see that she must choose between 
the two.. Either she must give up forever the idea of 
revenging herself on O’Bannon or she must give up all the 
peace and wisdom that she had so painfully learned—she 
had almost lost it already, and she had not been twenty- 
four hours out of prison. 

An hour later Eleanor was wakened by the opening of 
her door. Lydia was standing at the foot of her bed, grasp- 
ing the edge of it in her two white hands. It was Eleanor’s 
first good look at her in the light of day. She was startled 
by Lydia’s beauty—a kind of beauty she had never had 
before. No one could now have likened her to a picture by 
Cabanel of the Star of the Harem. Everything sleek and 
hard and smooth had gone. She looked more like the pic- 
ture of some ravaged, pale Spanish saint, still so young that 
the inner struggle had molded without lining her face. She 
stood staring at Eleanor, her dark hair standing out about 
her face and her pale dressing gown defining the beautiful 
line of her shoulders as she raised them, pressing her 
hands down on the foot of the bed. 

“Well, my dear, good morning,”’ was Eleanor’s greeting, 
though she was not unaware that something emotional was 
in the air. 

“Hleanor,” began the other, her enormous tragic eyes 
fixed now, not on her friend’s, but on a spot on the pillow 
about five inches away, ‘‘there is something I want to say 
to you.” The best agreement was silence, and Lydia went 
on, ‘“I want you never to talk to me about that man— 
your friend—I mean O’Bannon.”’ . 

“Talk of him!” exclaimed Eleanor, her first thought 
being, “Am I always talking of him?”’ 

“TI don’t want to hear of him or think of him or speak of 
him.” 

This time Eleanor’s hesitation was not entirely acqui- 
escent, 

“T can understand,” she said, ‘‘that you might not want 
to see him, but to speak of him —— I have been thinking, 
Lydia, that that is one of the subjects that you and I 
ought to talk over—to talk out.” 

“No, no!”’ returned Lydia quickly, and Eleanor saw 
with surprise that it was only by leaning on her hands that 
she kept them from trembling. “I can’t explain it to 
you—I don’t want to go into it—but I don’t want to 
remember that he exists. If you would just accept it as a 
fact, and tell other people—Benny and Bobby. If you 
would do that for me, Eleanor ——’”’ 


a Wild, Luxurious Abandonment of All SelfsControt 


“Of course I’ll do it,” answered Eleanor. There was 
nothing else to say. The next instant Lydia was gone. 

Eleanor lay quite still, trying to understand the meaning 
of the scene. She was often accused by her friends of 
coldness, of lack of human imagination, of attempting to 
substitute mental for emotional processes. Aware of a 
certain amount of justice in these accusations, she tried to 
atone by putting her reasoning faculty most patiently and 
gently at work upon the problems of those she loved. Her 
nature was not capable of really understanding turgidity, 
but she did better than most people, inasmuch as she 
avoided forming wrong judgments about it. She felt about 
Lydia now as she had once felt when O’Bannon had de- 
scribed to her his struggle against drinking—wonder that a 
person so much braver and stronger than she, Eleanor, was 
could be content to avoid temptation instead of fighting it. 

At breakfast, which the three women had together, 
Eleanor saw that Lydia had regained her calm of the evening 
before. While they were still at table Wiley was shown 
in. He felt obviously a certain constraint, an embarrass- 
ment to know what to say, which he concealed under a 
formal professional manner. Lydia put a stop to this 
simply. enough by getting up and putting her arms round 
his neck. 

“T’ve thought so much of all you’ve been doing for me 
since I was a child,”’ she said. 

He was associated in her mind with her father. Wiley 
felt: his eyelids stinging. 

“Why, my dear child, my dear child!’’ he said. And he 
held her off to look at her as if uncertain that it was the 
same girl. ““‘ Well, I must say prison doesn’t seem to have 
done you much harm.” 

“*Tt’s done me good, I hope,” said Lydia. 

She made him sit down and drink an extra cup of 
coffee. There was something quite like a festival in the 
comradeship that developed among the four of them. She 
began to question her visitor about the method of getting 
a pardon for Evans. He advised her to go and see Mrs. 
Galton. At the name she and Benny glanced at each other 
and smiled. They were both thinking of the day when 
Lydia had so resented the presence of the old lady in her 
house. 

She went to Mrs, Galton’s office that same morning. It 
occupied the second floor of an old building that looked out 
over Union Square. Lydia had not thought of making an 
appointment, and when she reached the outer office she 
was told that Mrs. Galton was engaged—would be en- 
gaged for some time—a member of the parole board was 
in conference. Would Miss Thorne wait? 

Yes, Lydia would wait. She sat down on a hard bench 
and watched the work of the society go on before her eyes. 
She had some 
knowledge of busi- 
ness and finance, 
and she knew very 
soon that she was 
in the presence of 
an efficient organ- 
ization; but it was 
not only the ef- 
ficiency that 
charmed her—it 
was partly the 
mere business 
routine, which 
made her feel like 
coming home after 
she had been at 
sea. The clear im- 
personal purpose 
of it all promised 
forgetfulness of 
self. At the end 
of half an hour of 
waiting she was 
possessed with the 
desire to become 
part of this work. 
Here was a solu- 
tion of her 
problem. When at 
last she was shown 
into Mrs. Galton’s 
bleak little office— 
not half the size 
of Lydia’s cell— 
her first words 
were not of Evans. 

“Mrs. Galton,” 
she said, ‘“‘can you 
use me in this 
organization?” 

Without in- 
tending the small 
disrespect to Mrs. 
Galton, it must 

(Continued on 
Page 48) 
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To Our Subscribers 


N SPITE of tremendous increases in the cost of 

paper, wages and every other item that enters 
into the manufacture of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, the price of the weekly was held at five 
cents the copy all through the war. The subscrip- 
tion price was, however, increased to $2.50 the 
year, thus eliminating the usual differential be- 
tween the price of single copies and yearly sub- 
scriptions. 

Wages are still at the peak of wartime heights, 
but there has been some decrease in the price of 
paper, though this is still far above prewar levels. 
Believing, however, that every move that tends 
to put business back on a normal basis is of the 
greatest possible value at this time, we have 
made the subscription price of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post $2.00 the year instead of $2.50 
the year. 


Tag the Reckless Motorist 


OME idea of the tremendous loss of life experienced in 

this country as a result of motor accidents, many of 
them due to reckless driving or to lack of the common 
decencies of the road, may be obtained from a striking 
statement made by Magistrate Frederick B. House, of the 
New York Traffic Court, to The Times of that city: 

Here in this city we kill an average of three persons a 
day. During the eighteen months our men were on the 
fighting front, when 48,000 men were killed in battle, or 
died of wounds received in action, 91,000 people, of whom 
25,000 were children, were killed on the public highways of 
this country. . In this court alone—to show the need 
for more competent and careful drivers of automobiles 
here—we tried over 40,000 cases of traffic regulation 


breaches:last year, and at the present pace the figure will 
reach 50,000 this year. 


In New York City, as elsewhere, the number of fatal 
motor accidents has long shown a steady and alarming 
increase. According to Census Bureau figures the number 
of such fatalities in the United States during 1919 was 
3808. Of this number 780 occurred in New York City 
alone. This was an increase of 89 over the previous year, 
and was more than double the number recorded in 1915. 

If Magistrate House’s estimate is correct, and there is 
no reason to suppose it is not, the death toll for the cur- 
rent year in his city will amount to very nearly 1100 per- 
sons. Assuming that this number bears the same ratio to 
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the national total in 1921 that the New York figure bore to 
the total in 1919, application of the rule of three indicates 
a nationwide roll of about 5370 fatalities. 

Comparison of the number of accidents at home with 
those in foreign cities is not particularly instructive unless 
it is possible to take into account the respective numbers of 
motors operated as well as the populations of the cities 
compared. And yet the statistics of traffic fatalities in 
Paris during 1920, which have just been made public, are 
not without interest. It appears that only 120 persons were 
killed outright during the year; and of these only 73 met 
death in motor accidents, 47 fatalities having been due to 
street cars and other vehicles. One is inclined to speculate 
as to whether this comparatively low death rate is due 
to greater care and skill on the part of French drivers or 
whether the Gallic custom of prosecuting persons who 
commit the misdemeanor of allowing themselves to be run 
over has not taught Parisians an agility of movement that 
New Yorkers have not yet learned. 

State and local authorities are not blind to the evil of 
reckless driving, even though the progress they have made 
in checking it is not encouraging. Some of the obvious 
remedies are not within their grasp. Students of the prob- 
lem are generally agreed that applicants for drivers’ licenses 
should be required to pass a thorough road test in the 
presence of duly qualified inspectors. This is a step in the 
right direction, but in many states the number of inspectors 
would have to be increased tenfold in order to provide a 
force that could do the work in any but the most perfunc- 
tory manner. New York, for example, has only six, an 
absurdly small number in comparison with the task that 
confronts them. 

Other deterrents proposed are more stringent laws and 
more rigorous enforcement of those already upon the stat- 
ute books. The courts have been reluctant to impose prison 
sentences except in the most flagrant cases; but there 
appears to be a general disposition to hold careless or intox- 
icated drivers more and more strictly to account. Owners 
as well as drivers will probably feel the pressure of this 
tendency. Only a few weeks ago a Philadelphia judge was 
reported to have said, in effect: ‘‘Car owners should not 
be allowed to hire chauffeurs to do their killing for them,” 
which was interpreted to mean that when the owner of the 
ear is riding in it and his driver causes loss of life, the 
employer must bear his proper share of the legal responsi- 
bility for the accident. 

Fines, especially when heavy, have some deterrent effect 
upon irresponsible drivers; but unfortunately it often 
happens that the most flagrant offenders are those who are 
least inconvenienced by a penalty that may be paid on the 
spot merely by handing over a check to the clerk of the 
court. There is urgent need for some entirely new and ade- 
quate form of punishment for such delinquents, and it is 
to the interest of every community to find it, even though 
the task may involve some experimentation. 

Nearly a year ago an ingenious and interesting proposal 
was made by Mr. F. A. Skelton, of New York, in the 
columns of The Tribune of that city. Mr.Skelton’s sugges- 
tion, with some abridgment and certain modifications, is 
here presented: P 

An act of legislature would authorize and require boards 
or commissions issuing licenses to furnish license tags of 
various distinctive forms and colors. There would be a 
stock pattern and color for the use of law-abiding motor- 
ists, and contrastingly different designs to be displayed 
by persons convicted of violation of the traffic laws. 
Without rescinding existing penalties for misdemeanors 
of the road, the act would empower the courts to com- 
pel convicted car owners to turn in their ordinary tags 
and to display in their stead, during the period desig- 
nated by the court, one of the special penal tags which by 
its form and color would advertise the fact that the driver 
of the car had been convicted of speeding, criminal care- 
lessness or driving while intoxicated. 

Such a label would inform every traffic officer and every 
chauffeur on the road of the nature of the driver’s offense. 
It would tag him as a dangerous man. The police would 
watch him as a suspicious character and other drivers 
would watch him for their own safety. His smallest trans- 
gressions would bring down upon him the wrath of the 
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road as long as he sported the penal tag. 
the humiliation proved intolerable, the motor 
always have the option of leaving his car in th 
while the ban of the court was upon it. 

The essential excellence of such a system y 
its equity. It would bear alike upon rich and p; 
and low. It would give car owners a new ine 
engage careful drivers instead of throwing upon j 
companies the whole financial consequence of ; 
It would chasten alike the jaunty lad at the y 
grocer’s delivery wagon, the heedless truck dr 
nighthawk taxi man, the speedy young clubma 
hard lump on his hip, the imported chauffe| 
petticoated young daredevil who burns the 
high-powered car. 
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How is Business? — 


‘ 


: OW is business with us?” repeated a trad 
ity who had been asked the inevitable 
“Tt has held up remarkably well, better per 
most lines. But you wouldn’t think so, to hear mai 
people talk about it. You would think they wen 
But here’s the reason: In the boom times op 
had formerly ,considered themselves fortun 
fifty dollars a week, found they were making two 
dollars. You know what happened. They exp: 
seale of living accordingly. Of course they 
an automobile and of course the wife had to h 
although most of these women had never befo 
of not doing their own work. Our business is 
measured by abnormal standards, but not 
any standard which prevailed before the wa 
Business has seemed worse than it actually] 
because of the contrast, the comparison with war 
lessness and extravagance. Most people are nol 
retrenchment. 
Expansion is an easier process than contract 
much easier for business men to concentrate o1 
new orders at high profits and letting expe 
to concern themselves with cutting expense 
on small orders at low profits. Yet in the end on 
may be as profitable as the other. 
Increasing one’s business is positive and 
economy and retrenchment are merely negat 
cess for any length of time, through periods of 
well as prosperity, seems to combine the 
boldness and caution, of expense at one mom 
omy at another. The most strikingly succe 
offensives have often been preceded by Fabia: 
masterly retreats. Washington and Foch were 
advancing. Certainly the outstanding busin 
is the one which cleans house quickly, which ! 
medicine early and without wincing, and then 
boldly. : 4 
It is often said that the companies, as well 
have achieved the most are those who had 
faith in the country. Many, perhaps most of t 
tunes have been started in bad times. Roe 
negie, Frick and others bought out their p 
only a few people had confidence in the futu 
teaches any economic lesson clearly it is tha 
be made by buying when skies are black ra h 
they are bright. ‘‘Business revivals are nev 
until they are well on their way’’—to quote 
country’s leading banks—“‘just as now people 
depression when it is safe to believe that its 
is over. But we shall always have some dra’ 
complete happiness. Man never is, but a 
blest.” oa 
But faith without works is no weapon ¥ 
fight depression. Wishing and thinking alon 
in prosperity. Propaganda to do this or refra 
that now, may help here and there in pro 
structive attitude, atmosphere and psychol 
individual or company that yearns for lary ze 
combine works with faith. To a belief in th 
must be added a down-to-the-bone orgs 
which though hopeful of better times is bul 
meet those that are even worse. } 
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;the day when the ring of the ax in dead 


r is heard throughout the land. In By Forrest Crissey 


ands of homes it sounds strangely like 
: it celebrates the passing of father from the 
) which he has held so long that to his family 
! associates he has come to seem a part of it. 
‘s ago I overheard a conversation between two 
lesmen who had been to headquarters for a 
the managing head of the house and were re- 
ieir territories in Ohio. One was a man of sixty 
orous; the other a young man. There was a 
etic grimness on the face of the older man in 
rast to the confident, aggressive, almost cocky 
eye of his companion. 
iquired the young man as they settled back in 
“did the chief treat you rough?” 
ame the hesitant answer, “but he gave me the 
ersational shower bath I ever received. He 
the ax, invited me to feel its edge, and then 
_I’d come to look to him suspiciously like dead 
that unless I corrected that impression by 
s, and ina mighty short time, I’d have to go. 
yw mild and quiet he is. He was just the same 
his temperature was below freezing and he was 


‘his words as I’ve got to be of my dollars.” 


Candidate for the Ax 


_make any suggestions?”’ cautiously inquired 

bung man. 

t I make a sudden and marked increase in my 
‘percentages, or resign. So I’m going to stand 
results of the next few weeks. If I can’t put 

average up to where the house 

't a little profit I’m gone. 

n’t blame the chief. The men 

house have private fortunes big 
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enough to see them through; they could liquidate the 
concern, close its doors, and live in the luxury to which 
they are accustomed without worry for the rest of their 
lives. But if they continue the business they have only 
hard work and worry ahead of them. To make a go of it 
they’re forced to cut out every stick of dead timber. 

“Under present conditions that’s absolutely logical. We 
know that the house has lost a big sum in the last year— 
enough to swallow up all its war-period profits, and then 
some. And that statement applies to every house in our 
line of trade in America. Probably the firm we work for 
is in better shape than most others.”’ 

Because I realized that his description covered the situa- 
tion in hundreds of wholesale and jobbing houses and that 
the conversation which he reported is being repeated every 
day in head offices all over the country, I took considerable 
pains to get the background of this man. His situation is 
thoroughly typical of that in which thousands of others are 
just now finding themselves; the remedy which his house 
is attempting to apply is the kind of bitter medicine now 
being administered by employers all over America. 

Here is what I learned about this salesman on the down 
grade of middle life: He has been with his house for more 
than twenty years and has long been accustomed to see 
himself in the honor squad of the topnotch salesmen repre- 
senting the house. He has won the confidence of the mer- 
chants in his territory, both as to his market judgment and 
personal squareness. 

In the house he also has a good reputation. Until quite 
recently he has been received with marked deference and 

attention on his visits to headquarters. His accounts 
have included relatively few trouble-makers and he 
has not been rated by the department heads as conten- 
tious or difficult to get along with. ‘‘Square’’ and 
“‘reasonable’’ are 
the words in which 
his methods and his 
attitude have been 
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“HERE'S YOUR HAT, MISTER!" 
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most frequently sketched by those in authority in 
the house. The worst criticism brought against 
him in the councils of the department heads has 
been that of late he has been growing to be a bit slack 
and easy-going. 

During the chaotic period of the war, when getting goods 
from the house, not selling them to customers, was the 
main problem which all salesmen had to meet, he contrived 
to get enough merchandise into the stores of his customers 
to make an excellent income and to maintain a good sales- 
manship rank. 

Those about him were making easy money and plenty 
of it. On the road he met scores of salesmen who were dip- 
ping into things on the side and making killings. But he 
held aloof from speculative ventures and invested his sur- 
plus—and also his expectations—in a farm. He assumed 
that his substantial income was going to continue almost 
indefinitely. In his twenty years with the house it had 
shown an almost uniform increase from year to year; why 
should he expect it to fall off? And the farm, which was 
worked by a share tenant under his own general super- 
vision, was increasing in value from season to season. 


Sitting Very Pretty 


LTOGETHER, he considered that he was sitting very 
A pretty; he was one of the older salesmen of a house 
which held a commanding position in the trade; he had long 
been among the topnotchers on the monthly roll of honor; 
he was entitled to retire on a liberal pension any moment he 
might so elect; the respect and deference with which he 
was received at the house and by the men who owned and 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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“*] Think Iam About Three Minutes of Age. 
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T BREAKFAST the next morning Junior was in- 
aX formed that Sarah had left on the 9:45 train the 
night before. He displayed a Spartan fortitude 
that naturally annoyed his father, who said accusingly: 
“Think of it! She arrived at 2:30 this morning and at 
seven o’clock she was probably on the job. By this time 
she may be half through ef 

“T hope not,’’ murmured Junior. 

““Damnation!”’ cried Mr. Jones. 

“Why, father!’’ Junior looked at his father reproach- 
fully. 

“You are right, my son,’ 
beg your pardon.” 

Junior flushed. 
apologetic smile. 

“T should have known what to expect from you after 
twenty-five years. Sarah was right.” 

Junior looked at his father meditatively. Then he de- 
liberately said, ‘‘I’ll do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“T’ll do nothing regularly, systematically, at fixed hours.” 

Mr. Jones ceased operations on the bacon and eggs, rose 
and left the room. 

Bob the butler looked expectantly at his real master, but 
Junior was looking at the uneaten breakfast on his father’s 
plate. Finally he shook his head. 

“They’re like that,’’ Bob assured him tranquilizingly. 
“They go nutty every so often. But they get over it. I 
think that trip you were thinking of—to the coast fd 

Junior shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “I’d have to ask him for money.” 

“Oh, he’s a good sport, major.” Bob did justice to Mr. 
Jones. 

But Junior was thinking of Mr. Jones’ words, and hers. 

“Bob,” he asked abruptly, ‘what is a regular loafer?” 

“Oh, they probably mean a hobo, major.” 

“No. Hobos don’t have fixed hours. Where do regular 
loafers do business, Bob?’ 

“Mostly on the park benches, this weather, sir.” 

“That’s what she said, herself. Me for the office,” said ° 
Junior enthusiastically. 

He arose, whistling, and walked upstairs. In front of his 
room he saw the vacuum cleaner at work on the hall. 

“You bet your life!’ he muttered to himself. 

He found an old hat, considered for a moment the ad- 
visability of donning a regular loafer’s business suit, gave 
up the idea and stepped briskly out of the house. 

He walked to Central Park. It was early—not yet ten— 
but the vehicular traffic was surprisingly heavy. Motors 
by the hundreds passed him—limousines carrying men 
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said Mr. Jones quietly. ‘I 


“Say, dad ——” he began with an 
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who suggested both great wealth and untidy finger nails, 
and women who suggested merely the ownership of many 
utterly unnecessary things. Also people whose sight-seeing 
eyes. instantly convicted them of being strangers in New 
York. Occasionally a taxi or two passed, with human 
beings. 

There were many pedestrians—old men walking inelasti- 
cally, doomed to die ten years ahead of time by having to 
guard their millions; and heavy-gaited old women, also 
doomed to die ten years ahead of time by having to 
scrub floors. Nurses with children they had not borne 
nodded to maids with dogs they did not love; also 
the usual hordes seeking air without dust and sunlight 
without shade, and having to pay for both in unemployed 
dollars. And here and there a regular loafer, taking God’s 
kindness as a matter of course. 

Men sat on the benches reading newspapers while the 
unseen sky burned blue above them; and women looked 
at the passing vehicles and at the pedestrians and at the 
other benches—at everything and everybody excepting 
the azure splendor of the heavens, probably because it did 
not cost anything to look at so much beauty. In short, 
New Yorkers in the act of being New Yorkers, in the act 
of complacently hearing the cacophonies of the metropolis, 
in the act of not hearing the message of the birds and the 
leaves or the gossip of the breeze that had so much to tell 
about its travels that it began long before it reached the 
park benches. 

To Junior it represented the great and beautiful out- 
doors. He saw the trees and they made him think of the 
vast woods, of his hunting days and his fighting days—and 
his dreaming days also. He saw lawns and remembered 
they were what he had most craved to see when he first 
gazed on the desolation of the war. He saw the sky— 
plenty of elbowroom up there, room for flying, room for 
everybody. ; 

He filled his chest with the freshness of the morning. It 
was as though he breathed with sets of lungs he had never 
suspected he possessed, cells that never before had been 
fully oxygenated. And somewhere within him a receiver 
was busy taking in the incessant wireless messages that 
came from everything outdoors on that bright spring day. 
The vibrations were kindly. They filled him with a desire 
to share the joy of the world with the rest. of the world by 
living at high speed; rhythmically, as the rest. of.the world 
was doing. 


I Never Knew I Was Living Until 


by Edwim Lefévre 


ILLUSTRATED RALEIGH 
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The martial music of galloping hoofs made 

up. A girl with a cameo profile and high color 

by on a beautiful horse, black as her hair, w 

as black as her hat. She turned her Roman- 
enough to give him a quick glance with her bright, 
black eyes. Her lips were very red. He wassuret 
lips that, when they smiled at all, smiled haught 

He crossed the bridle path and walked until he 
the main drive. He turned southward because 
the way the traffic went, until he realized that if 
much farther he would be on Fifty-ninth Street 
posed to friends’ greetings. He turned on his 
walked northward. He saw Puss Holden driving 
racer, which looked like a steel dachshund. Pus 
see him, but Junior decided to take no more cha 
he turned sharply from the carriage drive into a} 
serpentined its way upward among some huge 
pings of rock. 

He came upon an empty bench and sat down 
cause he was tired but because it was a bench 
empty and all the other benches were occupied; 
tagion of example. 

He looked about him. The bushes and sh 
leafing out vigorously, aggressively, as if they wert 
competitively. The shade, varied by all the gre 
fresh and ‘clean and suggested tenderness. hi 

On a bench across the way a little to the nort 
sat two girls. One was knitting. It was a very s) 
ment, but she was forever counting the rows of 
and holding it up before her to measure it. Ju 
ceived that she had a wedding ring: and that al 
time she held up the unfinished jacket—of a | 
pale-blue worsted—she smiled tenderly. A beaut 
He was certain that she habitually spoke in a lo 
voice. .. 

Beside her sat a girl of seventeen, who was rea 
and she often opened her lips and gasped as if 
breath after the sprint. Once the knitter had 
her three times, to make her hear. “a 

He could see that they were sisters. The ol 
sively; the younger read away, from time to tim 
her breath with that entrancing little gasp; § 
ticularly flowerlike, and had small feet and t 
silken hose and j 

Junior suddenly blinked his eyes; he did no 
them, remembering other ankles! / o 

He did not cease to frown until a gray squir 
ask him in vain for peanuts and, disappoin 
tell a colleague all about it. The second squ 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
care to listen and ran up an oak tree, followed by the first, 
which. was much the larger and fiercer. The fugitive 
climbed as high as it could and chattered with terror. 
Escape being impossible it awaited death, trembling. 

Junior stood up to stop the massacre, when the pursued 
suddenly rushed down the tree past the pursuer. Then it 
stupidly stood on its hind legs and waited at the foot of 
the tree. 

“Run, you little beggar!’”’ shouted Junior. 

The two girls on the opposite bench turned, looked at 
him, followed his gaze and watched the squirrels. 

Junior turned red. He had mistaken the squirrels’ 
honeymoon for a feud! Junior turned his eyes away from 
the newly wed squirrels and felt lonesome. 

An old man on the next bench to the left was reading a 
newspaper. He was gray-haired and had heavy gray 
mustaches. His pipe had gone out. Beside him sat an old 
woman. Both were plainly dressed. She said something 
to him. No answer. She spoke again. He stopped read- 
ing, put down the paper, listened, nodded, and took her 
right hand in his left. 

Both of them were smiling broadly. They were looking 
at a pair of sparrows. The mother bird was all for build- 
ing the nest, and father was all for putting it off until he 
could prove to his own satisfaction how much he really cared 
for her. She remonstrated—a purely perfunctory “ Don’t, 
dear.’”” But he chirruped away earnestly, swearing she 
was the only one he ever really cared for, though he had 
imagined when he was very young She flew away in 
search of building material, and he flew with her, telling 
her there was plenty of time. A human being of that sex, 
Junior thought, would have been annoyed, but Mrs. 
Sparrow was a good-tempered thing and coaxed until her 
husband darted away and came back with one horsehair. 
He looked rushed to death. 

“Oh, you regular man, you!” cried the old woman. And 
her husband nodded and squeezed her hand; and Junior 
turned away his head. 

A boy of sixteen sat beside a girl of not over fourteen. 
He was talking animatedly and she was listening raptur- 
ously. From 
time to time she 
nodded, in 
hearty agree- 
ment with every 
single one of his 
fourteen points. 
Presently his 
hand sneaked 
toward hers and 
rested on it—ac- 
cidentally. And 
it stayed — acci- 
dentally. She 
was utterly un- 
aware of it. Then 
there was no 
more make- 
believe. He res- 
olutely took her 
hand in his and 
slid toward her. 
She slid toward 
him. They sat so 
close to each 
other that Junior 
smiled. If you 
had watched 
young Major 
Jones’ smile you 
would have seen 
amusement 
shade into ap- 
proval until the 
approval was 
tinged quite dis- 
_ tinetly with 
envy. 

The sky over- 
head was so blue 
that Junior, be- 
coming aware of 
it, marveled. 
He felt that he 
would like not to 
rise but to sink 
upward into the 
azureabyss. The 
light would then 
fill his system 
and he up there 
would look down 
upon green 
grass—an emer- 
ald rug for some- 
body’s feet. He 
would like to see 


‘“‘About What Your Eyes Put a Man in Mind Of. 


the trees waving when the breeze kissed them. This matter 
of kissing 

“Great Scott!” cried Junior, and jumped to his feet. 
Then: ‘I beg your pardon!” he said to the woman he 
nearly had knocked down. 

She dropped a’sketchbook and many of the leaves fell 
out. He picked them up, one by one, chasing them madly 
as the kissing breeze scattered them. He recovered all but 
one and hurriedly returned them to their owner. There was 
a flash that made him see blue skies, summer seas, gems, 
velvets, ripe fruit and sunbeams all in one. Then he dashed 
after the last fluttering vagrant, which eluded the benchers 
who tried to seize it.. It swerved sharply to the right, 
mindful of the curious American rules of the road, and 
lodged in some shrubs. It happened to be a clump of lilac 
bushes in full bloom. He captured the errant sheet and 
looked toward the owner. She was fully a hundred yards 
away, but he could tell! 

He gazed quickly, alertly, all about him. Narya cop in 
sight! He broke off a sprig of lilac and returned to her. 

He was not aware that he was walking. If somebody 
had told him that the ground slid toward him with her on 
it, on the endless-belt principle, he would not have denied it. 

All of her came toward him. She was smiling eagerly. 
He never before had seen lips in hy life; nor teeth, nor 
cheeks, nor eyes, nor hair, nor the most wonderful every- 
thing in the world. Never! 

He tingled. He was thinking—a million a minute. Oh, 
no, not thoughts. Any idiot can do that. But wishes! A 
poet astride a hurricane on the way to heaven! 

It was in his heart and in his soul and in his blood and in 
his head. It got into his larynx. 

“We both thank you, miss,” he said, bowing, and gave 
her the vagrant sheet and the sprig of lilac. 

“Tt was not worth so much trouble,”’ she said, and 
poured an ocean of it into his soul, using her two eyes as 
spouts. 

“Oh, we felt so grateful that I forgot to apologize for 
my stupidity. I did not see you. If I had I—we—would 
not have been able to thank you for the privilege.” 

“We?” she echoed. 


It Isn’t Skies; it’s Wells’’ 
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“The lilac bush and I—ah—Miss 
you—ah—sit down? Here is a very nice pl 
“T do not understand,”’ she asserted, no long 
“T_T am afraid some of the leaves may be 
am sure they are valuable. Please sit down 
look. You must not think I mean—I am — 
talking like an ass!” g 
She laughed. “No, you’re not,” she said, 
sure there’s none missing.” 

“T—I really—please look again and—then y 
me to say something.” 

“‘T am sure all the sketches are here.” 

“But you haven’t counted them.” 

“‘T saw you pick up every one of them.” 

“That being the case, won’t you sit down 
' His voice trembled because he was lookin; 
eyes were steady, frank, clean—the sky on t 
when there cannot be the slightest doubt abe 
ness of the Sky Maker. 

“Why should I sit down?” she asked. 

“Why should you sit down?” he echoed, an 
that she did not know. 

But she persisted, ““Yes. Why?” 

“‘So that I could ask you a question.” 

“Why should you ask me a question?” 

“So that I can hear the answer. Will yo 
enough to sit down?” 

“Will that be being good enough?” 

“Tt cannot be possible that you mistake me 
the kind of man that my kind of man does n 
annoy your kind of girl. I—I—merely wish 

“Ask!” she said unsmilingly. 4 

“Not standing. I couldn’t!” 

““You must be much younger than you look 
and sat down. ‘“‘Are you?” 

“T think I am about three minutes of age. I 
I was living until Please!’’ he said hastily 
frown. ‘‘Let me ask my question.” 

“‘T told you to ask it,”’ she said coldly. 

It upset him so that he did not know whai 
ask her in lieu of the original question, whicl 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
only sketches of certain objects in the Metropolitan 
Museum.’” 

“Do you sketch all the time?”’ he asked. 

“Every morning from ten to twelve,” she answered. 

Knowing now what to do, he said in his best business 
voice, “That is a much better occupation than—than 
others.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact it is really a gamble with me,”’ 
she said. 

“A gamble!’’ he echoed delightedly. That was the kind 
of girl he thought she might be. 

“Tthinkso. But I will not bore you any longer, Mr. 

“‘ Jones,’’ he said eagerly. 

Her face instantly changed. 

“T have no desire,”’ she said coldly, ‘“‘to know your real— 
any of your names, Mr. Jones.” 

She walked away from him quickly. 

James J. Jones Junior took three steps after her before 
he decided that he could not follow to explain to her. 

On the next day she would probably pass by. No! It 
would be, alas, Sunday. But surely on Monday. And if 
on Tuesday he did not see her he would go to the Metro- 
politan Museum Wednesday morning before the doors were 
open and sit on the steps to wait for her to appear. He 
would compel her to listen to his explanation. 

““Systematie work is the only winner,”’ he said to him- 
self. From ten to twelve at the museum. Every day! 

He regretted mildly that he did not know her name; but 
what particularly exasperated him was that he no longer 
remembered her features in detail. It was very curious! 
All that remained of her with him was the consciousness 
that she was the most beautiful girl in the world. 

Suddenly the sky ceased to be blue, and all the people, 
young and old, married and single, vanished. 

Junior was alone in Central Park! 

In Timallenville the has se of the sun was rais- 
ing Cain with a lot of chaps who, being gentlemen, doubt- 
less cursed the fact that she was a woman and could not 
have her block knocked off. 

“Why couldn’t I meet this one before I made an ass of 
myself?’’ asked Junior. 

Of the countless thousands who have asked that ques- 
tion since the world began, not one has ever stopped to 
listen to any other answer than his own remarks. And 
since the world began, those remarks have never been fit 
to print. 


” 


vil 


T BREAKFAST on Monday morning Mr. 

asked Junior, ‘‘Have you heard from Sarah?” 

“Who, me?” asked Junior, using the detected hus- 
band’s usual verbal maneuver to gain time. 

“Yes, you!” 

“Why should I hear from her?’’ 

“Why shouldn’t you hear from your wife?” 

Junior stood up, his face hot and red. Then he sat down 
and stared at the huge moose antlers on the opposite wall. 
He had shot it when he was barely nineteen. He remem- 
bered Bob Edmunds, the guide, and the advice: ‘Don’t 
get het up and don’t get no cold feet. Take a long, deep 
breath and just think of what’s going to happin when 
you’re good an’ ready.” 

He took a long, deep breath; then he said: ‘Dad, I 
think you and I have made the worst mistake of our lives. 
Sarah is not my wife and she never will be.” 

“You shouldn’t say that.” 

“Why not?” 

“No gentleman ever welshes. Moreover, never is a long 
time.”’ 

“T did not mean never,’ acknowledged Junior; 
really meant only as long as I live.” 

“Tecan stand much but I don’t think I could bear to seeyou 
change into a whiner.”” Mr. Jones spoke almost glacially. 

“There are men who have committed murder rather 
than whine,’’ observed Junior pensively. 
For some reason or other he saw the girl 
in the park and her eyes, and he went on, 
“Tamsystematically considering a—er— 
ah—situation !”’ 

“You are what?”’ frowned. Mr. 

“Considering a situation.” 

“You talk like a chambermaid thinking 
of making a change.” 

“Making a change!’’ repeated Junior, 
thrilled by the vision of the swap. “‘I wish 
I could!”’ 

“‘T trust you do not mean ——”’ began 
Mr. Jones, soseriously that Junior quickly 


Jones 
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Jones. 


cut in, “I know! I know!” 
Mr. Jones hesitated. Then he spoke 
wistfully: 


“Son, I wish you had gone with Sarah. 
She—she really needs help.” 

“T thought she was so efficient.’ 

“She is. But she’s alone. She has a 
right to expect 

“Look here, dad,’’ interrupted Junior 
sharply. 
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He thought of the veiled woman’s fight against whiners 
and cowards, ignorance and greed, and of the need of a 
strong man and asquare man and an able man and a young 
man and—and he did not finish. Mr. Jones hesitated and 
also changed his mind. 

““Good morning, son,”’ he said, and walked away quickly. 

In order not to think of his grievances as he himself 
saw them, or of his duty as his father perceived it, Junior 
remained in the dining room reading the morning papers. 
He was conscientiously reading an article about the reason 
why the price of silver bullion had risen to a point where 
it paid the thrifty citizen to melt silver dollars in order to 
get more than one dollar for each dollar, when Bob the 
butler walked in and said, ‘‘I beg pardon, major, but there 
is a telephone call for Mr. Jones.” 

“Me or my father?” 

“T asked, and Central said if a man by the name of 
Jones lived here that was the man wanted.” 

Junior went to the telephone. 

“Jones speaking.” 

It was too late to retreat when the one voice that he 
could never fail to recognize said, “Is that you, Uncle 
James?” 

**He’s gone to the bank.” 

“Hold on!’’ she cried before he could hang up the 
receiver. 

fey es lay es!” 

“On my desk in my room upstairs there is a little red- 
leather memorandum book. Please put it in an envelope— 
not a package, a stamped envelope!—and also put a 
special-delivery stamp on it. Mail it to me here. If you 
hurry you can make the noon mail. Send the butler to the 
Grand Central Station. Tell him to drop it in the train- 
mail chute. If he can’t find it let him ask one of the station 
men. Thank you. Good-by.” 

She hung up. Junior rose, walked slowly to the next 
floor and opened the door of his wife’s room and walled 
in. Her bedroom! There was a certain primness about the 
furniture that impressed him disagreeably. It was as if the 
arrangement had been conducted by a mathematician 
working with a foot rule in his hand, and in his heart a 
passion for equal spacing. 

There was no desk in sight. 
led into the front room, which, he assumed, ‘was her 
dressing room. He passed through the short closet-lined 
corridor that connected the two rooms. His wife’s dressing 
room was an office! There were filing cabinets with initials 
on the drawers, a bookcase and a long table, on which were 
neatly piled catalogues and printed circulars, a scratch pad, 
a half dozen sharpened pencils and a pencil sharpener. On 
stands near by were a typewriter and a dictation machine. 

By the window was a flat desk, where the dressing 
table should have been. He saw a ¢ with the 
date of three days before. That would have irked her 
orderly soul. Before he knew it he tore off the useless 
dates—and smiled when he thought of what he had done. 
Then he saw the little red memorandum book. He picked 
it up. 

It opened of its own accord. He saw shorthand signs 
and figures, most of the latter preceded by dollar signs. 

He opened the top drawer on one side of the desk and 
found stamped envelopes, marked: 


He opened the door that 


After five days return to 
Henderson Mfg. Co. 
Timallenville, Conn. 


and below that, rubber-stamped in red: 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


He sat down to address the envelope. He was in doubt 
whether to send it to the company or to her. Then he 
wrote slowly: 


Mrs. James J. Jones, Jr., 
Henderson Manufacturing Co., 
Timallenville, Conn. 


September 


It was as though by writing that name he had a 
edged and subtly strengthened her right to 
unhappy ! 

His wife! 

He thought. Then, unaware that he was thinki 
he said, ‘‘I’ll say I was!” 

He frowned, put the book in the envelope, acall 
left the room. 

“Bob,” he called from the head of the stairs, 

eaves, ciree 

“Take this to Grand Central Station and drop 
letter box that says ‘Train mail.’ Before you do 
special-delivery stamp on it. Please go right away 

“Yes, sir.” Bob came quickly after the letter 
half dollar. He asked, “‘ Will you be at home for lu 
siry 

“Yes. I shall go out now, but I shall be back int 

“Very well, sir.” é 

Junior walked out of the house toward the pai 
trees always attracted him. 

He thought of himself. He therefore thought of 
That inevitably made him think of his asininity 
made him think of his hard luck, which made hi 
of the lilae girl. a 

Every day she went to the Metropolitan ue 
gambled! 

She probably meant she was painting sae 
she hoped to sell. It made him uncomfortable to 
the lilac girl starving to death. 

He walked briskly toward the bench from whiel 
watched the sparrows and the squirrels and the t 
and the old couple and the kids. He looked at hi 
It lacked twenty minutes of ten o’clock, but that 
reason why he should slacken his gait. 

His bench was occupied by an elderly man y 
reading the Staats-Zeitung. Hisimpulse was to tell 
to get out of there. But that would not do. The s 
had made himself too old to strike; however, : 
How? 

Junior sat down beside the German and if 
meditatively on the bench. The man looked Up, | 
racially, glared, and turned his back on the noise n 

James J. Jones Junior shrilly whistled Turkey 
Straw and drummed with both hands on the ben 
one of his feet beat rhythmically and loudly on t 
asphalt path. 

The German rose and moved away. One hand 
Staats-Zeitung and the other was clenched tight. 
Junior resumed his nature studies in silence. 

It was another wonderful day. The sparrows 
tled down to house building, friend husband n 
seeking to distract his spouse. The squirrels ¥ 
visible. The air was much warmer and the leaves 
to be growing larger by the second. The breeze w 
ing. toward him from the lilac bushes. It brov 
scent of the biossoms to him, and that brought t 
lection of the girl to whom he had given a sprig. 

Now that he remembered the girl’s face and th 
the park ordinance that he had broken when he h| 
her that sprig, he was not only astonished but ani] 
his moderation. | 

He quickly turned his head toward the soul 
was in sight. Somebody must soon come in sight.# 
willing to wait. \ 

He observed that the clouds were few and hig]> 
day for flying. He never before had noticed tha h 
was the second-bluest thing in the world. He tho 
parachute. Then he thought that to drop into 
sky of her eyes he would not want a parachute. ‘I 
fall miles and miles kerflop into her heart and si 
to the neck in sheer bliss, he would 7 

“T’ll be damned!”’ said James J. Jones Junior 
himself, and began to laugh. His neighbors on 1? 
benches, recognizing the symptom, turned tl 

toward him, then toward the sq 
nodded understandingly. 

There she was! Junior half ré 
feet, then sat down again and lot 
concerned. He wondered what lis 
say to her in a most respectfius 
voice. 7 

It was not she! It was an inf 
of nearly thirty. Brown-eyed idt 
had plagiarized smooth pink ch! 
a springy step. 

Other women came up that? 
clusively to annoy him. It wi) 
and no blue-eyed gambler who1 
think of lilacs and other things! # 
despondent. She did not go 
to the Metropolitan Muse 
looked again. , 

No! That could not be she! 
it must bea pretty one, beca’ 
so gracefully and easily— 
stride, elastic with youth. The? 
dark blue—was charming. Bu 

(Continued on Page 25 


foe El notice. that 
J the Hupmobile ‘gets 
way ahead of the crowd 
s easily and surely as it 
pttles down to a long, 


lgging pull. 


jupmobile owners get so 
uch more in pick-up and 
ower that it’s no wonder 
dey are enthusiasts— 
specially when you stop 
) think that they invar- 
bly pay less for. gas and 
il and repairs. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
could not possibly be so lovely as the face 
of the lilae girl. In all Central Park and 
the rest of the world there was only one 
such face—and this was it! 

He rose and raised his hat politely. She 
looked quickly at him—surprised, annoyed. 

“Good morning, miss. I—I have waited 
here since day before yesterday to—tu 
apologize to you.” 

She looked at him, slightly puzzled. 

“My name is Jones,’’ he said. 

She nodded the merest nod and was 
about to move on when he said desperately, 
“One moment, please! I—I—you have 
made it impossible for me to go to the 
Metropolitan to—tostudy the—ah—paint- 
ings. On your account!”’ 

“On my account?”’ she frowned. 

“Yes, because if I should accidentally 
run across you you would think I—I was 
doing it to—to annoy you. I am dread- 
fully fond of art.” 

“T don’t work in the picture galleries, so 
you can go as often as you wish.” 

“Please don’t be offended, miss, but it 
comes kind of hard after having so many 
pals around you in France—and in Po- 
land ——” 

““Oh, were you in the service?”’ 

He nodded. The reason he didn’t answer 
with words was that she was looking at him 
with sympathetic eyes. 

“What branch?”’ 

SCA TY 2 > 

“Oh, did you—er—fly?”’ 

James J. Jones Junior, American ace, 
instead of philosophizing on fame, nodded 
guiltily. 

“A—a little.” 

“Were you in an actual fight?” 

“Yes, ma’am!”’ 

“Tell me about it,’”’ she said eagerly and 
sat down. “Sit down.” 

He did—on his last vertebra. 

“Tell me all about it,’’ she said again. 

He turned as red as a beet. He didn’t 
dare! Then he quite cold-bloodedly asked, 
“All about what?” 

“Your experiences. I am sure you must 
have medals and crosses.” Her eyes 
sparkled so that the sky positively made 
him sick. Copy cat! 

“Well, you see,” he answered uncom- 
fortably, ‘‘some of the fellows were lucky 
and others were not.” © 
e “T am sure you deserved them,” she told 

im. 

If sympathy and patriotism together 
with that face and that figure did not con- 
stitute perfection, what in blazes did? 

He shook his head. He meant that the 
combination could not be beaten. 

She misunderstood the shake and said 
softly, ““Never you mind. What counts is 
doing one’s duty for the sake of doing it.” 

It was all he could do to nod. 

“You’re a Westerner, of course,’”’ she 
said, 

He hesitated. He wished to please her, 
but also he wished to tell her the truth— 
always! 


* “TJ lived on a ranch, ma’am,” he 


truthfully told her. Five weeks, when he 
was sixteen. He continued to tell the 
truth: “I broke horses.’’ So he had. Two. 
The second one threw him and they shipped 
him back home in splints. 

“Are you going to stay in New York?” 

“T—I don’t rightly know, ma’am.” 

The part of an embarrassed Westerner 
came easy to him. He felt there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere, but he didn’t have 
the time to localize the trouble. 

“Are you employed here?”’ she asked. 

He looked away. He was ashamed to 
tell her he was a regular loafer. 

“Are you?” she persisted softly. 

He shook his head slowly and would not 
look at her. 

“Poor boy!”’ she murmured. Then, in- 
dignantly: “‘You’d think they’d do more 
by a real man than by a slacker.’”’ She 
meant the criminal employers. 

“T—I haven’t really begun to look for 
anything,” he told her with a burning face. 
“Y ou see, day before yesterday was the first 
time I was out of the house since—since I 
got ——”’ He caught himself in time. 

“Were you gassed?” she asked quickly. 

“No, ma’am. I was—er—wounded.”’ 

“But are you entirely well now?” 

Her sympathetic voice made him think 
both quickly and accurately. 

“T have to come here to the park regu- 
larly every morning for two hours. I—I— 
I think that possibly week after next I can 
start looking for something.” 

“Have you any friends here?” 
hand groped in her pocketbook. 


Her 
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“Oh, yes, ma’am,” he said quickly. “I’m 
all right. I don’t want for anything—for 
nothing,” he corrected himself. 

For the first time since they began talk- 
ing she took her eyes off his face and 
scrutinized the rest of him. 

“You don’t look poverty-stricken,’’ she 
confirmed coldly. 

“T—I can’t tell you how much you have 
cheered me, ma’am. I felt pretty blue. I 
don’t want you to think that I ——” He 
paused. 

“T don’t,’ she said shortly. 

“Tf ‘I only knew somebody that you 
know I’d like to be introduced to you so 


you would know I was not ——”’ 
“Oh, I’m not afraid of you,” she said. 
“Well, then, ma’am, miss ——”’ 


He paused and looked at her inquiringly. 
She returned his look. They were beautiful 
eyes, intelligent, kindly, fearless. 

You say your name is Jones?’”’ Her 
lovely eyebrows were slightly raised. 

““My name is Jones,” he said firmly. 

“Well, then, so is mine!’”? And she 
smiled mischievously. “Isn’t it nice!’’ 

“Yes, it is,” he agreed without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Well, I must hurry along. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Jones.” 

“‘Good-by, Miss—er—Miss Jones,’’ he 
said and rose, his hat in his hand. 

She laughed and walked away. He 
frowned. She turned and waved her hand 
at him. He laughed. She disappeared 
around the bend. He frowned. 

Twenty-four hours was a long time to 
wait! 

wir 
ME: JONES dined at his club that night 
and Junior ate alone. It was not a 
cheerful meal. After dinner he tried read- 
ing the evening papers and found them so 
uninteresting that he went up on the roof, 
unfolded the steamer chair and sat down. 

The breeze came up from the south in a 
series of great warm pufis—the coming 
summer’s somewhat premature sighs. The 
reddish glare of the great city’s vast illumi- 
nation had something sinister about it that 
made him dislike to see it. He looked up to 
get away from it. 

All the stars were out, as if the beauty of 
the night had tempted them outdoors after 
a long spell of staying at home on account 
of the wet spring. Wonderful things, the 
stars! They made him think: wonderful 
thoughts. He was not surprised that so 
much poetry had been written about them. 
He did not remember any of it, but some of 
it was great! 

And the sky! It was always there. It 
would always be there—through the ages, 
through all space. There might be a stu- 
pendous system of skies—sky after sky 
repeated a million million times. Never 
before had he felt a sense of kinship with 
infinity. As a matter of fact, he had never 
known himself until now. 

Where was the lilac girl? He knew her 
only in the morning light. How would her 
voice sound in the night air, under the 
friendly stars? He tried to hear it. He 
tried to see her face. 

At ten minutes to ten he yawned. It was 
his first. At five minutes after one he woke 
up and went downstairs. 


He beat his father to the breakfast table. 
While waiting for the tardy one he tried to 
read the papers. But he really did not care 
anything about the news. 

““What?’’ exclaimed the astonished Mr. 
Jones from the door. 

“‘Good morning, dad. You’re late.’’ 

“Am I?” Mr. Jones looked at his watch 
in alarm. Then the banker, accused of the 
worst of crimes, denied indignantly, “No, 
I’m not. You're early.” 

“Very well,” said Junior pacifically. ‘I 
waited for you, hungry as I was.” 

“Did you, son?’’ And Father Jones 
smiled gratefully. Of course Junior should 
have been his only daughter; but Mr. 
Jones did not even suspect it. 

While at his grapefruit Mr. Jones asked 
casually, “Did you know that Sarah got 
back last night?” 

“T’m glad to hear it,’”’ said Junior im- 
pulsively. He was glad of everything on 
this morning. 

Mr. Jones looked quickly at his son. 
Then he said portentously, “I am very 
glad to hear what you have just said, son.” 
Mr. Jones said it so solemnly that Junior 
felt sorry that he had said it. 

“Yes; but ask him why he’s glad,” said 
the hated voice. 

Junior rose to his feet. ‘‘Good morning,” 
he said, but without turning his head. 


EVENING POST 


_“T’ve still got my veil on,” she assured 


im. 

“That’s good,’”’ he said cheerfully, and 
held a chair for her to sit down. 

“T’ve had my breakfast,’”’ she announced 
unforgivingly. 

“Good morning, my dear,” said Mr. 
Jones pacifyingly. “I hope you had a good 
Tl ” 


“T put three women in places hitherto 
occupied by men,’’ shesaid. ‘‘The business 
is going to the dogs. The men all told me 
so. They agreed it was only what you 
should expect from having a woman try to 
do what Nature didn’t intend her to do. 
But I’ll bet I have stopped three leaks that 
were letting fifteen thousand dollars a year 
run into the Farmington River without 
particular benefit to that noble stream.” 

Junior thought that the nasal compla- 
cency of the veiled figure justified a mild 
wish—say, the sleeping sickness. 

Mr. Jones looked as if he expected further 
speech from his daughter-in-law. Presently 
Junior heard her say, ‘‘I arranged for the 
bond on the Wilkinson contract. I added 
10 per cent to the price for eliminating the 
strike clause.” 

“My dear, are you sure you can avert a 
strike?” 

“No; I rather figured on one, but if we 
don’t have one it will mean a clear profit of 
sixty thousand dollars. It was a good busi- 
ness risk. Besides, it makes it worth while. 
The only fun there is to business is taking 
chances.” 

This was a phase of commercial life un- 
known to Junior. It put a different aspect 
on the matter of running a factory. He 
looked interestedly in the direction of the 
brown veil, regretting that a good-looking 
Joan of Are had not fallen to his lot. 

He heard the catarrhal voice say, “Don’t 
worry, my boy; I’ve arranged for that.” 

“For what?’’ smiled Mr. Jones, anxious 
to avert a battle. 

“For my untimely demise. Robert!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Go to my room and fetch me the brown- 
leather portfolio. It is on the long table.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

- oo presently returned with the port- 
olio. 

She did not thank him, but said, ‘‘ Uncle 
James, I have made my will and I have 
named the trust department of your justly 
famous institution my executor. I will read 
it to you. Please give it to Mr. Murphy 
for safe-keeping, with my other papers.” 

“My dear child!’’ expostulated Uncle 
James. 

“Why that voice? I propose to live as 
long as the Lord and my loving husband let 
me.” 

“Sarah,” said Uncle James quietly, “TI 
think your nerves must be overwrought. I 
suggest a rest, my dear. Junior has said 
nothing to deserve the incessant—er ——”’ 

“T would not hurt your son’s feelings for 
anything. As a matter of fact, I have left 
to him everything of which I shall die 
possessed.”’ 

She turned to the butler and said, “I will 
ring when I need you.” 

Then she spoke to Mr. Jones. “I have 
left a few hundred to some of my poor rel- 
atives. They do not expect anything at all 
now that I am happily married.” 

“There you go again,’’ remonstrated Mr. 
Jones rather sternly. 

“T take it back. Now that Iam not hap- 
pily married. No; that’s wrong also. Now 
that I have a husband. However little my 
relatives get now, they will be more grateful 
than if I had died single and left every 


‘dollar to them. Then they would have 


thought it merely their own returning home 
nee a criminal delay in my safe-deposit 
‘OXn 

“Are they female relatives?’’ inquired 
Junior politely. 

“And male. Oh, I know them. Here is 
the clause that follows the minor bequests.” 

She read: 


The residue of my estate, real and personal, I 
give, bequeath and devise to my husband 
James J. Jones Junior, to have and to hold 
forever unless he shall marry again, in which 
event two-thirds of said residue shall go to 
his wife as my gift to her, with the prayer that 
she shall be a good wife to him and never allow 
him to engage in work of a mercantile, finan- 
cial, industrial, professional, intellectual or 
manual character whatsoever since said work 
might impair his health, and health is God’s 
best gift to modern man. In the event of his 
engaging in any business having pecuniary 
gain for its object he shall forfeit this bequest. 


She ceased to read and raised her head. 
Junior was again made conscious of her 


Septemt 


gaze. It was as if an invisibl 
through the veil and set somet 
him vibrating unpleasantly. 

“My dear Sarah!”’ said Mr. , 
expostulating voice. 

“My dear Uncle James,” s] 
want my husband to do what |] 

“IT don’t have to accept your 
don’t want to, do I?” 

Junior did not like to admit 
that the personality behind th 
interested him. In fact, he went 
wonder anew whether it was re 
as Bob the butler had intimatec 

““No,’”’ she acquiesced; ‘but 
be able to prevent reporters fre 
ing the will.” 

Mr. Jones Senior flushed 
pressed his lips determinedly. . 
ing his father’s face, said to 
whatever Sarah wishes, dad.” 

“T wish you to take the will 
to Mr. Murphy for safe-keeping 

“Very well,” said Mr. Jones, 
you frankly that I am not happy 

“‘T’m sorry,” she said in an un 
voice. ‘‘Here it is. Tell him I’] 
a few days.” 

Mr. Jones nodded and went o 

Junior hesitated. Then he sa 
have to excuse me. I—er—JI } 
regular hours.” 
hat?” 

It’s only in the foren 
hope to be put on full time la 
going about it quite systematic: 

“Where is the office—in the bi 
of your club?” 

“Oh, no. It’s outdoor worl 
me, but I don’t wish to be 
morning.” 

He was not quite sure, but ] 
that just as he left the room sl 
don’t believe a word of it.” 

Perhaps she did not say it. ] 
certain if she said anything at al 
what she would say. 


mx 


eben went straight to the} 
middle-aged spinsters dressec 
ing sat on the bench. It was 9 
was no time to lose. He sat di 
them and began to talk to hims 

“Tl just say to him, ‘ You’re 
cheese, and if you open your 
cram your hat down your throat 

As though the vision he ha 
tickled him Junior began to lat 

A sparrow came hopping to 
crumbs intentionally scattered 
bench by Junior’s predecessor. 
sure of the friendliness of the 
and perched its head to one s| 
ingly. Instead of feeling pity f 
gry bird Junior began to meow. | 
rose precipitately and fled up thi) 
saw them stop to talk to a bored} 
who nodded respectfully, looke(: 
and again nodded at them bi 


The moment the two women in b! 
on the policeman began to talk 
maid whose sense of duty mad! 
one loyal foot between the spoke) 
the wheels of the perambulator 

The cop looked about him an 
beside her. He was a versatile ¢i 
began to read her palm; and a/n 
for she began to smile grateful. 
could not distinguish her featux 
knew she was pretty, for he get 
sage of her beauty when it bour® 
policeman’s face lilke a psychie iP 

Junior turned and looked soul 
viously. Nothing! The sameo|| 
and the same old buildings anit 
old sunlight and the same old \ 
lilae girl! | 

The cop sauntered by and ga}. 
sharp look. 

“Officer”? — and Junior lk 
straight in the eye—‘“‘does thait 
come to this spot every day all 
hour?”’ 4 

“No,” said the policeman. 5 
Sundays.”’ He looked keenly atu 

“TI know you, sir,’’ he sai. 
are ——’’ He frowned, becaus 
not remember the name of the 2! 
face was so familiar to him. 

“You can’t place me, can yo! - 
you should remember you don’t # 
my name to anybody. Ah—gool! 
officer.” x. 

Junior had seen the lilae girl + 
still fifty yards away when . 
feet. The policeman looke 
at the girl, looked at Junio 
gan to laugh fraternally. 

(Continued on Page 3 
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Families in every com- 
. munity now think of the 
good Maxwell in terms of 


: a household necessity. Its 
: new goodness 1s revealed in 
; the real savings it makes and 
4 the efficient way it serves. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The Truth 


I suppose the reason people are so 
discreet in telling the truth is 
because it is usually the part of a 
statement which is most doubted. 

A man wrote me the other day 
that he believed everything else I 
had ever said about Mennen 
Shaving Cream because he had 
proved it, but that he nevertheless 
still rates me a first-class liar 
because I keep insisting that 
Mennen’s works as well with cold 
water as with hot. He said he 
hadn’t tried it and wasn’t going to, 
but it didn’t stand to reason that a 
cold water shave could satisfy. 

No doubt thousands of men 
refuse to take my word for it that 
Mennen’s does not have to be 
rubbed in with fingers—shouldn’t 
be rubbed in—is actually less 
efficient when rubbed in. 

Just because of their skepticism 
these men go on, morning after 
morning, mussing themselves all up, 
getting pajama sleeves full of lather 
and irritating their skins with finger 
friction, when a single trial would 
convince them that Mennen 
brush-built lather will so prostrate a 
beard that a heavy duty razor 
actually loses traction and skids. 

While we are on this subject of 
truth in advertising I want to 
express an abstract thought: What 
chance would I have to get away 
with claims for imaginary virtues of 
Mennen’s? Advertising doesn’t 
hypnotize your beard nor anesthetize 
your hide. 

As a matter of fact, any favorable | 
impression which my moderate 
statements may have established in 
your mind will seem almost negative 


compared with the 
ed actualities of your 


first joyous shave 
Lp 
fer en 
“it dotan't 


with Mennen’s. 

As children say, I 
haven’t told you the 
half of it. Why not 
send 15 cents for my 
demonstrator tube 
and end the suspense? 


e 
bad 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, VJ. US.4. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

The same old sky became the same great 
jewel seen through a golden haze—as 
though a huge mill were grinding gold into 
the finest of flour and clouds of the dust 
had drifted with the breeze into the park. 

Junior looked for an answering smile on 
her face, but she was looking straight 
ahead. When she came within hailing dis- 
tance he said, ‘‘Good morning, Miss—er— 
Jones.” ; 

“Oh, good morning!” she said, beholding 
him for the first time. 

Queer birds, these artists! 

He walked toward her. 
straight into his eyes she did not have to 
see his outstretched hand; and therefore she 
did not have to take it; and therefore 
she was not put on the defensive. He per- 
ceived all this in one-tenth of a second. 

It made him say respectfully, “‘I should 
like to ask you a question—er—about 
artists.”’ 

“What is it?” 

“Do you think that sketching inanimate 
objects indoors is as beneficial to the edu- 
cation of an earnest art student as working 
outdoors on a day like this?”’ 

“T do not exactly get that,” she said per- 
plexedly. 

“T mean, would not your—er—sense of 
color develop more quickly by studying 
the—ah—shadows under those trees, as 
seen from this bench?” 

“The sense of color might,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Doesthat mean that you willsit down?” 

“Does it?” 

“T am respectfully asking you,’’ he said. 

“You are,” she said unsmilingly, ‘the 
most respectful Jones I ever listened to.” 

“Such being the case,”’ he said, “could I 
stillrespectfully ask you another question?”’ 

She laughed and sat down. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing,’’ he said ear- 
nestly, ‘that you should be so kind and at 
the same time so’’—he saw the look on her 
face in time and dexterously proceeded 
with scarcely a pause—‘“‘so devoted to your 
work. I wish I were an artist!’”’ He looked 
to see if she believed it. 

“Have you an aunt?” she asked. 

“An aunt?” he echoed. 

“Yes, an aunt. A sister of your father’s 
or of your mother’s.” 

“No,” he said; “I have no aunt.” 

“Then you couldn’t be the kind of artist 
that Iam, no matter how much you wished 


it ” 


“T don’t understand that,’’ he said. 

“Tam sorry, but it isafact. Iam only a 
student, you know.” 

After this confession she looked at him. 
He looked at her. 

They were perfectly wonderful! A year’s 
sinking, and then death by drowning in 
fluid sapphires! 

““T did not know,” he said gravely, 

“Yes,” she assured him. “I am. My 
aunt gives me an allowance of twenty dol- 
lars a week. Of course it is only a loan. 
She—she wasn’t very pleasant about it.” 

“She wasn’t?’’ His voice expressed 
horror. 

“No, she wasn’t. She thinks I ought to 
have brains enough to learn all that there 
is to be learned in six lessons.” 

“She does?” 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

He shook his head. The Lord doubtless 
made aunts for some good purpose, but it 
was not ascertainable by human wisdom. 

“But I am going to surprise her,” she 
went on with a determination in which 
there was a suggestion of vindictiveness. 
‘‘T have a stunning idea. Soin the morning 
I go to the museum. That leaves me the 
afternoon free for the League. Of course I 
ought to change about, on account of the 
light, but in the morning the museum is 
deserted, so I go there first.” 

She stared at him meditatively. He felt 
that speech was demanded of him. To 
prove that he had listened with his very 
soul he repeated, slowly, to emphasize the 
significance of each word, “In the morning 
the museum is deserted.” 

“Precisely.” 

Iie bowed his head gratefully and said, 
“And the character of the work—er— Miss 
Jones? You know, you said it was a stun- 
ning idea.” 

“Don’t you think so too?’”’ she asked 
eagerly. “Really and truly, don’t you?” 

“T really and truly do,” he assured her. 
She frowned and he went on hastily, “Of 
course, not knowing what the idea is, I 
could not swear to it. But I know that you 
are no idiot i 

“Oh, do you?” 


By looking - 
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“T mean, if you said it was a stunning 
idea it must be. Won’t you please tell me 
a little more about it?” 

“Do you ask merely to be ——” 

“Oh, no! Iam interested. Really!” 

“You see,” she explained, ‘‘there really 
is no new thing under the sun. So I de- 
cided to use the old things in anew way ——” 

“T call that a stunning idea!’’ he burst 
out irrepressibly. 

“But you did not let me finish.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said contritely. 
Then he reflected, ‘I ought to use my 
bean!’’ But the words had come out of 
themselves, for it was not he who was doing 
the talking but something or somebody 
who had taken charge of the vocal appara- 
tus and used it without consulting the calm 
judgment of James J. Jones Junior. For- 
tunately she was interested exclusively in 
her own devices. 

She elucidated earnestly, ‘‘ For instance, 
there is the electric toaster. The Romans 
did not have any ——” 

“They sure didn’t,” he agreed heartily. 

““—-__ hut in Pompeii they dug up the 
stunningest little bronze ——” 

“Oh, I see. You adapt them to modern 
usage.” 


“Precisely !”’ 
“And of course you pick out the most 
artistic antique—er—objects and —— It 


certainly is a bully notion!” 

“T thought it was. Take curlers. The 
whole thing is in the handles. Well, there 
were bodkins ——”’ 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. 

His sincerity was its own reward, for she 
asked him, ‘‘ Would you like to see some of 
my sketches?”’ 

“Would I?” he said in a voice tremu- 
lous with excitement. 

She opened her sketchbook and began to 
show him. 

“Here is an Egyptian fillet. I put a bot- 
tom on it and a top, and it is a face-powder 
box. The motif can be used for the entire 
toilet set. These are lachrymal vases. 
Scent bottles is what I see in them, in 
iridescent glass. This amphora ——” 

“They’re well drawn, I think,’’ he said, 
coldly critical. 

“N-no, I wouldn’t call them so,” she 
said truthfully. 

“T would,” he asserted. 

“This is a French Renaissance mantel,”’ 
she went on quickly, ‘‘from the Chateau de 
Blois. Of course the architects know all 
about it, but none ever thought of applying 
it as I have.” 

“They didn’t have the brains,” he inter- 
jected. 

“Are you making fun of me?” she asked 
suspiciously. 

“Certainly not!’ 
strickenly. 

“Then why did you talk that way?” 

“But I meant it. Now, what are you 
going to do with this mantelpiece?”’ He 
looked at her anxiously. 

““Guess!’’ she dared him. 

He began to think, his eyes unblinkingly 
fixed on her beautiful young face. 

Time disappeared from his calculations 
but not from hers, for presently she asked, 
“Well, can’t you guess?” 

He shook his head hopelessly and then 
said, “I give it up.” ' 

“A gas heater!”’ she said triumphantly. 
“Cast iron instead of Caen stone. Of 
course you can’t see all the detail but ——” 

“Yes, I can,” he assured her quickly. 

“I mean,” she explained, “that they’d 
have to have working drawings made. Of 
course I only sell them the idea ——” 

“And the drawings too,” he insisted. 
“Why should you make them a present of 
them?” 

“T haven’t sold them yet,’’ she reminded 
him with a smile. Then she sighed. 

“Have you tried?” 

“Oh, no. I haven’t had to yet. It’s only 
in case my aunt stops ” She was 
silent. 

“T understand,”’ he said with a frown. 


he answered terror- 


September 


He wished to add something, but 
‘can do two things at once and do be 
He could not synchronously look a 
so he decided to look, because he 
he could do that one thing well. 

“Why do you look at me like the 
asked, and frowned. : 

“‘T beg your pardon! I was think 
different you are from every other 
in the wide world.” 

“Do you think it’s a complimen 
me a freak?’’ She brought her eye 
little closer together, more in sorr¢ 
in anger. 

“T didn’t call you a freak. I sa 
was no other woman living who 4 
you. Perhaps one existed at some 
other but she isn’t here now. Tha 
you in a class by yourself; not be 
say so but because that is what — 

She interrupted to ask solicitous' 
you often have these attacks?” 
plain that she was speaking to a 
shell shock. Da 

“This is my first,’’ he confessed. “ 
I could do much better with a litt 
tice. For instance, if you were to 
every day what it made me think to 
you as I am doing now, I could tell; 
never repeat myself in ten years ru 

“You are a great poet, aren’t yo 

“Yes, I am,” he admitted. “I 
suspect it until I took a good look. 
my idea of the perfect’ job; to 1 
every day ——” 

“TI couldn’t afford to hire you,” 
terjected. 

“T would make very reasonable 1} 
wholesale lots of—er—description) 
instance, do you know what your & 
aman in mind of?” | 

“Yes, I know; the sky.’ | 

“No.” He shook his head repr 
“You're looking up. Bad busines) 
practical. I was thinking of terra? 

“What are you talking about?” 

“About what your eyes put a 
mind of. It isn’t skies; it’s welk 
deep, full of melted sapphires, so th 
a man fell in and sank a mile or tw 

“How did you come to think of al 
she asked, calmly curious. 

“Would you really and truly 
know?” : 

“Yes, I would.” 

But there was a subtle menacel 
voice and a determination, as of p)) 
to repel boarders, that astutely mé 
say in a matter-of-fact tone, “I'll il 
I looked at your eyes and then I thi : 
how when we were expecting sull 
attacks going over we used to com! 
another by saying that death by dj 
was a very nice death. And so of \ 
could not help thinking of—ver 
wells.. I may as well confess that | 
was taken this way before in my lil! 

“Yes. I have noticed that it ta 
soldiers a long time to recover. 
talk much the same way. No, don} 
I’m angry. But if you wish me to) 
this kind of talk ——” 

“Will you believe me when I ° 
that I really was saying it to mys‘ 

Junior looked at her so seriously| 
frankly that she hesitated and pi 
said, “‘I—er—I believe you, Mr. Je 

He nodded gratefully. She looke 
plain little silver wrist watch. 

“Good gracious, I am dreadful}; 
And she jumped to her feet. ‘ 

“Couldn’t you 4 : 

“No,” she said. “‘Good mora 

“Good morning. You—er— 
er—go to the museum as usual’ 
morning?” ; 

“Why, yes.” | 

> Dhanks an , | 

“What are you thanking me for: 

“For that.” ; 

She looked into his eyes. 
hers had become deeper, darke 

“What will you do,” she aske 
“when you feel well enough to gi 

He flushed. He never had fel 
exceptionally well, as at that ve 

“When I do I’ll do it, tha 
answered simply. 

She did not realize the Home 
of that phrase from his lips, 
brightly and walked away to 
the direction of the fortunate 

Junior sat down and looked 

Wonderful! It suggested 
abyss. It would be some job tof 
earth upward into the air—to i 
the end be entirely surrounded 
Well, he might as well get som 


f 


it 
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for this Blue and Gold Armco 
on Washing Machines, Stoves, 
i's, Refrigerators, Enamel Table 
find other household and com- 
fal utilities. It carries with it 
3surance of the quality and 
orth of the sheet metal parts 
cles that bear it. 
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But in America we are | 
doing it differently 


In Mexico, women wash clothes 
by beating them with flat stones. In 
France, they use wooden paddles to 
beat out the dirt. Italian women, 
in many towns, cleanse their linen 
at public fountains. In India, clothes 
are washed in the rivers. And in 
England, many women still use 
the old-fashioned corrugated metal 
washboard for rubbing clothes. 


Here we are washing clothes in 
a different way. Wherever possible, 
modern American women use 
washing machines that provide a 
quick, easy way of washing out the 
dirt without hurting the clothes. 


And many of these machines are 
made from “Armco” Ingot Iron, 
because its purity and density in- 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Dept. A, Middletown, Ohio 


Sure maximum resistance to the 
corrosive action of soaps, washing 
powders and alkaline waters. 


“Armco” Ingot Iron takes a gal- 
vanized coat and holds it. This is 
due to its purity, obtained by special 
processes of manufacture. Because 
its first cost is higher than others, 
only manufacturers of good, worthy 
washing machines can afford to 
use “Armco” Ingot Iron. Therefore, 
when you buy a washing machine 
with the blue and gold Armco label 
on it, you can be sure that the 
machine is of the highest quality 
and workmanship. 


For full information regarding 
washing machines made from: 
“Armco” Ingot Iron, write. 
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Absolute 
Certainty 


“It is foolish for any 
man to accept less” 
— says a big banker. 


Insurance of $1,000.00 against 
fraudulent alterations, without any 
cost to you, is yours for the asking. 


Many live bankers all 
over the United States 
are furnishing these 


INSURED checks to 


their depositors, gratis. 


Use these checks and be 


insured against the con- 
stant danger of loss 
through “raising” of your 
checks to larger amounts 
than you issue them 
for. 


Ask your banker 
for these WSURED 


checks, or write us. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 


Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checksare the safest you can use 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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It’s a shame about that little girl, What 
will become of her when he dies—quién 
sabe?” 

We got up from the fallen tree on which 
we had been sitting, waiting for the carriers 
to overtake us with their loads, and moved 
on. In another hour or so we were in 
Pichucaleo. 

It was a wretched, dirty little Indian 
village, stuck down there in a hole cut out 
of the jungle, a damp, steamy, hot and 
smelly place. A score of palm-thatched 
huts filled the small clearing, sorry make- 
shifts of human habitation, erected without 
any semblance of order or arrangement. 
I saw Indian men and women moving about 
among the huts, and I saw an unbelievably 
large number of children of all ages playing 
about the clearing. There were half-starved 
mangy dogs by dozens. From one of the 
palm-thatched huts a man stepped, stood 
in the shadow of the building, watching us 
for a moment, then advanced slowly to 
meet us. z 

“There’s Labo,’ Serobe said to me. 

He was a short, squat man, this Labo, 
bald of head, hairy of face and arms—the 
latter were bare to the elbows—and where 
his shirt fell open in front, exposing his 
breast, I saw little whorls and knots of 
black hair in profusion. His skin was so 
dark that before Scrobe had spoken I be- 
lieved him a negro. I judged him to be of 
an age with Scrobe, a few years older per- 
haps—nearer forty than thirty-five. He 
was much dirtier than Scrobe, and his 
clothes were filthy, byt I did not forget the 
fact that Scrobe was dressed and groomed 
for outside traveling, while he, Labo, was 
chez lui en déshabillé. Ina day or two, I told 
myself, Serobe would no doubt return to 
his customary home habits, and then I 
would be able to judge correctly which of 
the two was more repulsive in habits and 
looks. So sensitive was I at that suscep- 
tible period of my life to things unclean, 
especially to physical uncleanliness in per- 
sons; and as I watched the approaching 
man I was wondering, shuddering, if I, too, 
might come to copy the customs of these 
two fellows. 

There was unlimited curiosity in the 
man’s cold hard eyes as they looked me over 


| from head to foot in the little moment of 


silence we stood facing each other, and as I 
put out my hand to take his, which he ex- 


| tended as Scrobe made the introductions, I 


saw a question framing itself on his thick 


| lips. But Scrobe had spoken before it came. 


““My new bookkeeper, private secretary 


and stenographer,” he laughed. 


Labo gave a snort of amusement. 
“Pretty work!’’ he chuckled. 

“Well, we'll go on to the hut—we’re 
pretty well tired out,’ said Scrobe. ‘‘Come 


| over in an hour or two, after I’ve had a nap, 


and I'll open the packs and get out the 


| stuff I brought in for you.’ 


** All right.” 
Labo turned and went back to the hut 


| from which I had seen him come, while we 
| eontinued on to the farther side of the 


clearing to a hut slightly larger than any 
other there. 

“Evidently they don’t know we’re com- 
ing,’ said Scrobe as we neared the building 
toward which we had turned, which seemed 
silent and deserted. “Sit down here a 
minute until I go in and break the news 


| of my safe arrival home.” 


He pointed to a crude bench that had 
been hewed from a great log of mahogany, 
which was standing just outside the open- 
ing to the hut. I dropped down upon the 
thick rough board and he passed on inside. 

I heard a woman’s voice, a cry of sur- 
prise, a laugh, and then a babbling in 
Spanish, none of which I understood except 
the word “‘Sefor! Senor!’ repeated over 
and over. J could hear Scrobe’s coarser 
voice answering the softer one, the flow of 
conversation continuing for several minutes, 
when Scrobe came to the opening and asked 
me to come in. 

As I entered the hut I saw the woman 
whose voice I had heard. In spite of the 
cheap and shapeless garment of cotton she 
was wearing; in spite of the fact that we 
had taken her unaware, giving her no op- 
portunity to arrange her undressed hair 
and to remove the marks of the unclean 
work in which she had been engaged, her 
beauty was so striking, it was presented to 
my eyes with such startling unexpectedness 
that I stopped and stared at her, stared in 
undisguised admiration, Never before had 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


I beheld a face whose loveliness so appealed 
to me. It was the face of MurilHo’s most 
perfect Madonna; it was the face of a hun- 
dred beautiful women I had seen, with but 
the most exquisite little portion of the 
beauty of each chosen for this face before 
me; it was the face that I, youth, had how 
many times gazed upon in dreams! I was 
looking at a rich olive complexion and at 
cheeks as flushed as unfaded roses; at ripe 
full lips; at great masses of uncoifed night- 
black hair piled upon a shapely head; at 
lustrous eyes, soft and melting eyes. I was 
staring at the woman before me like a fool, 
when I realized that Scrobe was introduc- 
ing her to me, for she bowed and smiled and 
murmured something I could not under- 
stand. 

“This is Martina Vasquez,’’ said Scrobe, 
turning to me. “She bids you welcome 
here, expresses her good wishes concerning 
your health, and hopes you will find happi- 
ness with us.” 

I bowed to her and thanked her, and then 
added a few further words which Scrobe 
translated to her, when she smiled at me 
again in a friendly way. 

“There’s a lean-to outside here that we 
must offer to you—our one and only guest 
chamber,” laughed Scrobe. ‘‘ Don’t expect 
anything de luxe.”’ 

I murmured “Of course not,” picked up 
my suitcase, which one of the carriers had 
just brought in, and followed him to the 
rear of the hut. 

“Lord knows our manner of living out 
here is rough enough,” he said as we stood 
looking about the bare pen, for it was little 
more than a pen—split saplings stuck into 
the ground making the walls, cleverly laid 
palm leaves the roof, the uncovered hard- 
beaten earth the floor. ‘‘But I suppose you 
can endure it for two or three months, eh?’’. 

“Oh, to be sure—it’s a lark!’’ I laughed. 
“Ts the young lady ” T began, and 
stopped suddenly, confused; and that I 
showed my confusion I do not doubt. I 
was going to ask who that young woman 
was, for she was young, much younger than 
Scrobe, not a great deal older than myself. 

Scrobe looked at me curiously, and I felt 
my cheeks ‘flushing. The idiocy of that 
initiated question! 

“‘She’s my—housekeeper. What do you 
think of her?”’ 

“‘T never saw a more beautiful face!”’ 

““H’m! Well, lie down and take a nap 
and get rested—that’s what I’m going to 
do.”’ And the man left me. 


In the days that followed I saw much of 
Scrobe and Labo, and much of Martina 
Vasquez. The extreme beauty of the girl— 
I could not think of her but as a girl, so 
youthful and fresh and unlined was her 
face, though I discovered she was the 
mother of two children—the beauty of this 
woman hypnotized me into boorish stupid 
staring when I was in her presence, haunted 
me in vivid visualization when I was absent 
from her. This boorishness of mine, this 
rudeness, she did not seem to notice, but 
Serobe did, though without apparent re- 
sentfulness. 

“You think she’s good-looking, eh?”’ he 
said to me one day as Martina left the room 
where we sat smoking and my eyes went 
running after her. 

“Yes, indeed, I do!” I replied, reddening. 

Serobe chuckled and said nothing more 
at the time. 

There was much card playing and much 
drinking done by the two men in the days 
following my coming to Pichucaleo; mostly 
at Labo’s hut and at the cantina that was 
run by a noisy, drunken Mexican; a few 
times at Scrobe’s. I was invited once or 
twice—but not urged—to sit in at the 
games and the drinking bouts, but I hated 
the smells of the liquors they imbibed, I 
loathed the dirtiness and the slovenliness of 
the two men, cards had never interested 
me, and I asked them to excuse me. So J 
saw more and more of the woman, Martina 
Vasquez, for I would sit about Scrobe’s hut 
or lie on my cot in the lean-to, smoking, 
scribbling in my diary, reading some an- 
cient magazines and old books which I had 
uncovered there in a box in the hut, killing 
time. 

If I could have spoken Spanish or the 
woman English we should have hurried on 
our acquaintance to a greater intimacy, I 
do not doubt; but I could understand 
nothing she said to me, she nothing I would 
say to her in those first days. Yet did we 
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come to know each other pleasantly en 
we were quickly good friends, and ] 
soon acquiring imperfect Spanish und 
tutelage, while she was learning 
English from me. 

As the days ran on I could not but 
der why Scrobe had brought me ther 
he said nothing whatever about the 
he had in mind for me to take up. 
together to his rubber plantation ¢ 
times, where he had a number of Indis 
work, but I saw there nothing to be dc 
the doing of which I might be empl 
One day I asked him what there ws 
me and when I could set to work; m 
forced idleness was beginning to ir 
sorely. 

“Oh, this is the dull season with u 
now,” he replied. ‘‘ You'll have to |] 
while longer. By the way,” he went on 
a moment’s silence, “I’m leaving he 
morrow to be gone a week or two. TI 
a plantation down country that I wi 
visit, and I must go after new seec 
plant stock too. I hope you won’t fin 
unbearably dull while I’m away.” 

“Perhaps I should go over to Labo’ 
stay there while you are absent,” I sa 

“Wh? Why, certainly not! Stay 1 
you are! Martina will cook and was 
you and take care of you properly. A 
you oo she on very friendly terms?” 

“oe ut aaa 

‘Stay where you are! There’s no 
at Labo’s for you; he has his huts. 
with his women and his children, ar 
wouldn’t want you anyway.” 

“Tf I knew Puysegur ——’ 

“Hh? Puysegur? Why, go over 
call on him if you like, if time hang 
heavily on your hands—but I don’t 
it will. He won’t be glad to see 
imagine. Still, he plays chess, I’ve 
Maybe you’ll get a game out of him. 
I don’t think you'll go.” And he chu 
as he said this—almost laughed. I 
dered why. 4 

But I did go to visit Puysegur 
days later. 


’ e 


Labo gave me directior 
coming to his plantation, though wa 
me at the same time that I would fin 
fellow a Tartar, and I walked the twe 


fifteen kilometers between Pichucale 
7 


Serobe and Labo. What a sour, 
brute of a fellow he must be; the 
personification, as I had drawn from 
description of him, of all that was vile 
unprincipled, repellent! But I was sil 
a new face, sick for a new theme of co} 
sation from new lips, sick of the dir 
squalor and monotonous wretchednt 
Pichuealeo. I loathed Labo—he w 
repulsively unclean; and long befor 
period when I was left alone with | 
had pumped him dry of the little know 
he possessed that interested me. And 
wearied of gazing at the exquisitely } 
tiful Spanish face of Martina Vasqui 
found myself picking out flaws in| 
matchless face, finding fault with! 
woman for not dressing her masses Of If 
black hair occasionally, for not washir 
perfect teeth, for not scrubbing her sh) 
neck with soap and water. Her slo! 
ness was annoying to me; I was | 
chanted. Pichucalco held not a thing 
interested me, not a thing that dill 
disgust me. SoI went tosee Pu ul 
I found him sitting in the shade} 
large rubber tree at the rear of his | 
thatched hut, smoking a cigar and re 
from a small, thin, leather-bound bool} 
greeting to me was not uncivil, neithe 
it cordial. 3 
“Yes, I heard you were at Pichue: 
he said in English that bore no tract) 
foreign accent, when I introduced né 
and told him whence I came. “Sit dof 
there’s a stool yonder.” 2 
I fetched the crude little stool he 
cated and sat down, and we fell into ¢ 
tory conversation. I could not rid 
of the feeling that had come over me 
first words that I was persona non gr 
was very certain he would rather I 
not there, and I resolved to make m 
a short one. a 
I looked sharply at him as w 
this man of whom I had heard so 
reports from Labo and Scrobe. I 
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yntinued from Page 32) 
sely without embarrassment, for 
to find in me nothing to interest 
as more attentive to the end of 
jan he was to me. I judged him 
‘derably younger than either of 
nen at Pichucalco, though his 
ras of that excellent kind which 
cealed the marks of years. He 
proportions, a very giant of 
Peculd well see, though he had 
seated and I must guess at his 
neight. Scrobe and Labo had 
me of his prodigious strength, 
ad described some of the mus- 
they had seen him perform; and 
at the big bony hands resting 
sed volume that lay on his 
was sitting hunched forward— 
ed the thick heavy forearms, I 
lly believe their stories now, 
the time of their telling I had 
1 incredible. He was a blond, 
m, of bronze-colored hair, of 
-and harder, colder, icier eyes 
{ had never looked into. I did 


n. 

like him—he made me stir un- 
his great bulk; with his bulgy 
vered but not concealed by the 
nts he was wearing; with those 
nd I had heard wicked stories 
But one quality I perceived 
‘at drew me to him—personal 
; He was clean—that I had 
‘first glance. He had shaved 
,gand his full cheeks showed the 
| that comes from friction-filled 
wf the skin; his bronze-colored 
arbered not badly, and I won- 
i could have done so good a job 
ienails of his big powerful hands 
i7 trimmed and free from dirt; 
lit he wore was white, white as 
il yesterday. He was the first 
iI had seen since leaving Coat- 


/1 though I was by this personal 
of the man, it did not of itself 
vee me from the feeling of un- 
| as experiencing in his presence. 
! like him, for I had heard too 
it him from Labo and Scrobe. 
yed wheeze that cleanliness is 
iliness had no measure of truth 
as I sat there regarding Puyse- 
first few moments of our meet- 
ew what manner of man he was; 
| Labo had told me. 
im, immaculately garbed and 
‘thought of Lattman, the Bos- 
2r, and his fifty suits of clothes, 
had read so much; and of the 
‘emanier, the Parisian throttler, 
‘seen going to his trial in Paris. 
‘2 of the rubber tree shifted as 
( and the tropical sun struck 
us. Puysegur rose. 

inside,’’ he said. 

{ he had been reading slipped 
isp and fell to the ground, open. 
d picked it up, and as I didsol 
Le page. A 

ar did you get it—down here?” 
‘ding it and looking at it in 


} 


sopy of Stephen Phillips’ Paolo 
(ca. At its issue from the press 
1eld had been, as I could see, a 
Te luxe volume, but it was now 
(nd stained, as if it might have 
(n water. 
‘slightly at my question. “You 
ie asked. 
lead it before I left college. I 
iensely.”” 
the thing,” he said, taking the 
ne. “Picked it up a hundred 
‘rom here, lying by the tracks of 
in Railroad. Someone, I sup- 
\td enough of it and had tossed 
Aar window. If I were traveling 
at where I could get hold of a 
les or a Paris Temps or a New 
Hie that’s just what I’d do with 
i away.’’ As he finished the 
{sed the little volume from him. 
) g through the air and fell intoa 
eeds and bushes. “Sorry stuff, 

Vm hungry for something to 


|) further comment touching on 
1 His words, “I call it sorry 
\his throwing the volume from 
arered me. I followed him into 
took the chair which he desig- 
i with a wave of his hand. 

4: with Labo and Scrobe, are 
|ked. And I fancied I detected 
t of a sneer in his question. 


And asI. 


THE SATURDAY 


“With Scrobe,’’ I replied, and I was glad 
he did not speak further of the two men. 

I had sat down near a makeshift table, 
and as I now turned toward it I saw a 
chessboard with the pieces on it arranged in 
place. It was a beautifully carved set, the 
black pieces cut from hard close-grained 
wood not unlike ebony, the white pieces 
from bone, but from bone of such quality— 
or perhaps it had been very cleverly 
treated—that it closely resembled ivory. 
An exclamation of admiration fell from my 
lips as my eyes lighted upon the set, and I 
rose and stepped to the table to examine it. 

“A beautiful set!’”’ I cried. ‘‘ Where did 
you get it?” 

“T made it,’’ he replied quietly. 

“You—you carved these?’”’ Ihad picked 
up a black knight and was holding it in my 
hand. My eyes left it to look at him in 
surprise. 

sre Do you play?” 


Oh, yes. 

“Good! We’ll have a game.” 

We played. Before I had pushed for- 
ward my first pawn I had resolved that I 
would not with this man make the faux pas 
I had made with Captain Churn; I would 
not beat Puysegur at the game. I did not 
care to rouse his anger, to have him vent 
his rage upon me, for Scrobe and Labo had 
told me it was maniacal in its ferocity and 
unreasonableness. But before many moves 
had been made I knew I was not playing 
with another Captain Churn; I was pitted 
against a near if not a professional player. 
But I did not play my best—far from it— 
and he took the game. 

“You know chess,” he said as we set up 
the pieces, “‘and I’m pretty certain you can 
play a better game than that, and I almost 
believe you saw the false move I made with 
my rook and the opening I gave you. Don’t 
spare me—that isn’t chess.” 

“T’m afraid you rate my ability too 
high,” I returned. Butin our second game 
I mated him so quickly and with so little 
effort that he swore. 

“T thought so,” he muttered. 

The third game went slowly; it was long 
and it was difficult. In the intensity of my 
concentration upon it I quite completely 
forgot the man across the table from me, 
forgot it was Puysegur who sat there, for- 
got all that I had heard against him, forgot 
that instinctively I disliked him, distrusted 
him, feared him. I was in the grip of the 


game. 

We left off play once to partake of the 
food which an Indian woman brought in 
and placed on one end of the table at 
which we sat. We ate hurriedly, with 
scarcely a word between us. Then we re- 
turned to our places at the chessboard and 
sat in silence the game through. The 
shadows were long in the clearing before I 
finally mated him, and I was tired, very 
tired. I had labored hard. I rose to my feet, 
and glancing at my watch I was dismayed 
at the lateness of the hour. 

“‘T must start back at once,’”’ I said, pick- 
ing up my hat. “It will be dark before I can 
get to Pichucalco, and this is my first trip 
over the trail.” 

He did not ask me to remain the night 
with him, and I was well enough pleased 
he did not; I should have refused the invi- 
tation had it been tendered. With my 
quitting the chessboard there had returned 
to me that uneasiness I had felt in his 
presence at first. 

“You play a superior game of chess,’’ he 
remarked, lighting a cigar as he spoke. And 
that was all he said to me. 

At the edge of the clearing, just before 
I stepped into the forest, I turned and 
looked back. He stood in the doorway of 
his hut, gazing after me. 

I never went to his house again; I did 
not care to meet him again. ‘T'wice there- 
after I saw him at Pichucaleo, whither he 
had come looking for a runaway field hand, 
but he gave me no more than a curt nod, 
saying nothing. 


I had not yet seen Simon, of whom 
Scrobe had told me something on our way 
in from Coatzacoaleos. Now and then I 
had caught distant glimpses of his daugh- 
ter—I supposed it was she whom I saw 
moving about their hut—but I had not 
been taken there to be introduced to them. 
That Scrobe had not offered to do this 
puzzled me, for with but four Americans 
besides myself in the dreary isolated little 
settlement it seemed strange that in the 


- lengthened time I had been there I had not 


come to know each of those four. I asked 
Scrobe one day why he did not take me to 
see Simon, 
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i 
A question of brakes? i 
The answer can be i 
found in this little book. 
Yours for the asking. 


Asbestos 


andits allied products 


JOHNS- MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 
Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements,, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


ANVILLE 
Brake Lining 
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No. 1555. 
(Illustrated). 
Length 17 in. 
3-jaw chuck for 
round shank 
drills up to % 
inch. 


No. 555. 
Length 17 in. 
2-jaw chuck 
for round or 
square shank 
drills up to % 
inch, 


Some Other 
“YANKEE” Tools 


Spiral Screw-drivers 
Quick Return Spiral 
Screw-drivers 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 
Plain Screw-drivers, 
14% to 30 inch blades 
Ratchet Hand Drills 
Ratchet Bench Drills 
Ratchet Chain Drills 
Automatic Push Drills 
Ratchet Tap Wrenches 
Bench Vises, removable base 


This interesting book 
mailed you FREE 


Illustrated with over a hun- 
dredcutsshowing “Impossible” 
jobs being done. WRITE TO- 
DAY for your copy. 


Worth Baos Mre Co. 
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half 
the time 


with a Double-ratchet drill”’ 


“Drilling a hole in the cam shaft 
bushing of this airplane motor is a 
simple matter witha‘ Yankee’ Ratchet 
Breast Drill. 


“Not enough room to make a com- 
plete turn of the crank; and an ordi- 
nary ratchet drill wastes half the effort; 
so I use a ‘Yankee’ Ratchet Breast 
Drill on the double ratchet. 


“The slightest movement of the 
crank—back and forth—causes the 
drill to cut continuously. Every move- 
ment of the hand performs work. It 
means speedier work and less fatigue. 


“Dozens of times a day, on all kinds 
of jobs, this ‘Yankee’ Ratchet Drill 
comes into use because of its remark- 


able DOUBLE Ratchet movement. 


“By a mere touch of the ratchet 
shifter, on the cylinder between the 
two central gears, the action can be 
changed to Plain Drill, Left-hand Drill, 
Right-hand Drill, DOUBLE Ratchet, 
and in the last position the gears are 
locked for changing drills. 


“No other drill has these ratchet 
movements, so no other drill can do 
what the ‘Yankee’ Ratchet Drill does. 

“By shifting the little lever at the 
hub of the crank, the speed is instantly 
changed without removing the drill 
from the work.” 


Dealers everywhere sell “YANKEE” Tools. 


Nortru Bros. Mrc. Co. 
Philadelphia 


“YANKEE TOOLS 


Wnake Beller INechanics 
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“Why, the old man is continuously in a 
drunken stupor, soaked in aguardiente; he 
wouldn’t and couldn’t talk intelligently to 
you if I did take you to see him; he prob- 
ably wouldn’t be aware of your presence, 
and wouldn’t acknowledge it even if he was. 
As for the girl—well, as I told you, she is 
a deaf mute and decidedly queer. I don’t 
imagine you would find her very entertain- 
ing company.’ 

I accepted the explanation and thought 
little more about the matter, and as the 
hut occupied by the two exiles stood at the 
farther end of the clearing, in which direc- 
tion I seldom had occasion to go, I all but 
forgot the existence of the drunkard and 
his afflicted daughter, and my first wish to 
meet them became no more than a some- 
time wondering curiosity as to what man- 
ner of folk they might be. 

But before Scrobe returned I had met 
them, had been to their hut, had ecommuni- 
cated with both of them—and under most 
unpleasant circumstances. The meeting 
came about in this way: 

One morning two or three days after my 
visit to Puysegur I lay on my cot in the 
lean-to, smoking, scribbling in my diary, 
trying to read, battling flies and mosqui- 
toes and other insects, cursing my lot, 
wallowing deep in physical and mental 
misery. Why hadn’t I stayed in the seaport 
town, to starve there, to rot there, rather 
than come to this hell’s edge of a hole? 
Why had I become panicky, frightened, 
lost my courage, lost my nerve at the sight 
of my empty purse, and weakened at that 
first sting of the nipping pains of hunger? 
Why had I listened to Scrobe? Hang the 
fellow and his ferretlike eyes, his dirty face 
and hands and neck and ears, his yellow 
fangy teeth, with the foul alcoholic odor 
that was ever floating about him! And 
why, for what purpose, had he brought me 
there? -Work? There was no work there 
for me to do! What would be the outcome 
of this insane venture of mine?) How would 
I free myself from the trap into which I had 
set my foolish foot? And I swore the mild 
unseasoned oaths that youth essays in 
times of trouble. 

Labo had gone early to his plantation 
that morning; Martina Vasquez was busy 
with her work in another room of the hut; 
the noisy meaningless prattle of her chil- 
dren—Scrobe’s children—as they played 
outside came irritatingly to my ears; I 
heard the rattling of the holding chain of a 
captive black monkey kept behind the hut, 
and in the adjoining room the raucous 
squawking of a caged macaw rasped my 
frayed and ragged nerves until I could have 
cried aloud in my torment. I buried my 
face in the blanket of my cot, stuck tips of 
fingers into my ears, but still must I hear— 
the torturing noises struck through all 
barriers. 

Then another sound came to me, the 
sound of hurrying footsteps just outside, 
running footsteps just outside, coming 
toward my lean-to. I sat up and turned 
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controlled it indicated that he was re- 
garded as at least a fair-sized post if nota 
pillar of the institution. His complacency 
was also increased by the fact that his 
town property, located in a city which 
was experiencing a phenomenal industrial 
boom, had about doubled in value. 

Under these pleasant reflections this 
salesman decided that he was entitled to 
have comforts and luxuries which he had 
denied himself in his younger years of 
struggle. He built a new house on a vacant 
lot which he owned. Believing that he 
could make a saving by carrying the con- 
tract himself he engaged a builder who was 


_a close personal friend. Although offered 


a tempting sum for the house which he was 
to vacate he decided not to sell—on the 
ground that the industrial development of 
the city had only begun and that he could 
get the benefit of the further advance in 
the value of his property by holding it and 
pee for a figure which seemed absurdly 
1g 

Yes; after years of hard fighting he had 
come into his own and could take a little 
comfort and live like other men of his kind. 
He felt that he was fixed for life, and acted 
on this conviction by buying a_ high- 


powered motor car. He had to hit the open - 


road from week- end to week end—why 
shouldn’t he do it in a car that turned this 


Septemb 


toward the doorway, and in the 
a girl stepped into the opening. 

I knew who it was—Simon’s 
I had never seen her face before 
ognized the slight figure there 
as the one I had seen moving abc 
of Simon. And, anyway, who el 
be if not she? There was no on 

We stared at each other for ¢ 
just an instant, yet in that little 
time I had taken in every det; 
white, frightened, terror-stricke 
saw great brown eyes looking a 
fully; I saw pale cheeks, pale as 
of death; I saw tightened, wu 
lips, colorless and all a-tremble. 
thick coming and going of her k 
further of the strain under whi 
struggling. 

“‘ How little she is, how frail, h 
What a helpless thing she appea 
The thought shot through my br 
little instant of our staring. And 
too, in that flash of thinking 
words to me—‘‘She’s a pretty li 
that girl.” But she wasn’t a 
was a woman, matured, older ; 
but not much, than myself, | 
And pretty? I did not think } 
What an ordinary face it was, 
common, nondistinctive type, 
with that gloriously beautifu 
Martina Vasquez! No doubt : 
ness of her figure had caused 
think of her as a girl, and he w; 
contrasting her pale dollish fae 
heavy dark face of Martina wh 
spoken of her as being beautifu 
me the impression of helplessness 
in that first glimpse of her—s 
white, so slender, so fragile, so” 
sight—that was what touched m 
all my sympathy, awoke all 
caused me to leap to my feet 
toward her. 

“Are you in trouble? CanIh 
I asked. And before the word 
from my lips I had remembered 
deaf and she was dumb! 

She had a pad of paper and: 
her hand, and as I spoke she ra 
and wrote rapidly on the pad ai 
it to me. 

“Help me—my father,”’ I reac 

She turned about in the d 
leave, and I moved quickly to 1 
Behind me I heard a mutter 
snarled out in Spanish, the ugh 
of which I knew. I looked back. 
stood in the opening between r 
and the main room of our hut. 
dark lustrous eyes were flashing 
loathing, and her thick sensuous 
curling in an expression that best 
thing worse than hate burning in 

Astonished at what I saw in th 
face I momentarily checked my 
in the same moment I moved on 
the little figure ahead of me. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


steady driving from a punishr! 
pleasure? 

Incidentally, supervising the k 
a house is quite an absorbing 
especially when done on the day-] 
Overseeing the operation of a fat 
fifteen miles distant is also quitei 
Also he found that the ownershi 
aristocrat of the road was a const! 
tation to evening pleasure drive 
wife, his two granddaughters 
friends. 

Before the new house was hal 
owner had doubled the top ec 
builder’s estimate. But it had 
ished because the old house was: 
tenants were insistent. Ho 
reasoned, cost what it would, 
would justify its expense be 
dustrial expansion of the city v 
the dreams of its wildest boome 
gathering momentum from day 
The value would be in the house 
or the year after. 

When the decorators were done 
had cost almost three times wha 
had expected. : 

Then dawned a morning when 
and uncanny silence fell upon t 
city; the great works were de 
construction gangs. Next 
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THE first thing that impresses you 
about LINCOLN Enclosed Cars 
is their rich and dignified bearing, 
which naturally appeals to the more 
discerning types of citizens, and 


‘which in turn bespeaks the sub- 


stantial type of owner. 


LINCOLN Eight-Cylinder En- 
closed Cars comprise eight styles, 
in standard and custom-built bodies, 
owner and chauffeur driven, and 
having accommodations for from 
four to seven persons. 
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Each is a model of its type, fash- 
ioned not merely to emulate*fine 
creations with which you may be 
familiar, but rather to anticipate your 
ideals of a truly sumptuous car, and 
to enable you to realize those ideals 
in so far as it is humanly possible. 


The ideals pictured were ideals 
of atmosphere and environment, 
emphasized and made more appeal- 
ing by a mode of travel possessing 
even greater charm than motordom 
has been accustomed to experience. 


The LINCOLN SEDAN 


Seating five persons, and with Emergency seats for two 
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LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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to the love of oats 


That is important, as you know. 


As food.for growth and as vim-food the oat holds 


sovereign place. 


Make every dish delightful. 


We flake Quaker Oats from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel, 


puny grains are discarded. 


The result is a flavor which makes Quaker Oats 
supreme. Among oat lovers all the world over this 


is the favorite brand. 


Millions have been won by its quality. 


Yet your grocer supplies it at a little price if you 


simply say Quaker Oats. 


Remember how much that means. 


Qualxer Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Quaker Macaroons 
An oat-flake confection 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 eggs, 
2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder has been added, and 
add vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff 
and add last. Drop on buttered tins with 
teaspoon, but very few on each tin, as 
they spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes 
about 65 cookies. 


for all the 
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market for the commodities in this sales- 
man’s line—together with sickening losses 
on certain heavy staples which he had to 
share with the house. 

Selling goods on a rapidly falling market, 
when customers not only suspend buying 
but cancel outstanding orders and harden 
their hearts by figuring losses on goods 
already in stock, is a decided change from 
having those same retailers beg for delayed 
shipments and order double quantities in 
order to insure an apportionment partially 
sufficient for their needs. This salesman 
found it like a leap from a steam room into 
an ice bath. His faculties were numbed by 
the shock. 

He must sell—for his building bills, auto- 
mobile and household bills were coming in 
like a flood! And with the bottom out of 
the industrial and building boom, borrow- 
ing was daily becoming more difficult. 
There was only one thing to do, as he saw 
it, and that was to get business and let the 
bills take care of themselves until he could 
lift the load of inertia which had fallen upon 
his trade. 

He worked wildly to loosen customers 
from their frozen fear of buying. It seemed 
to him that they were in a nightmare and 
that if they could once be aroused and in- 
duced to exercise their buying faculties 
again they would soon come to their senses. 
Get them started—that was the thing! 
To do this he made concessions which cut 
his profits and those of the house down to 
shadows—concessions which he would not 
have been tempted to make under normal 
conditions. Competing salesmen, as able 
as himself, were meeting the situation with 
the same tactics and his hand was forced! 
His justification was necessity. 

The fact that the prices of farm products 
were first to take the high dive and hit the 
stony bottom and that farm values inevi- 
tably followed was no less depressing to his 
share tenant than to himself. This depres- 
sion was instantly reflected in the tenant’s 
work. From being a substantial earner 
and an anchor to windward, the farm 
was suddenly changed into an avenue of 
current loss and another millstone to drag 
him down. The tenant lost heart and took 
to home brew, with the result that the farm 
and the livestock suffered materially from 
neglect. In his frantic effort to arouse his 
trade out of its anti-buying lethargy the 
owner of the farm was able to give it only 
scant attention. 

After receiving the ultimatum of the 
general manager of his house this salesman 
sought the advice, or rather the sympathy, 
of an intimate friend. 

“How much do you owe?”’ bluntly in- 
quired this friend. 


The Ghosts of Vague Debts 


“JT don’t know—that is, exactly. Of 
course I can tell you the main amounts, the 
sums unpaid on the farm, the new house 
and the old one—but I’ve rather lost track 
of the smaller things, the personal and 
household bills. Since the slump came I’ve 
been too busy fighting for trade to waste 
any time fussing with bills. The struggle 
is mighty depressing at best and I need all 
the courage I can get to retain my grasp on 
my territory. Besides, what good would 
it do, anyhow? I wouldn’t owe any less or 
have any more by the mere act of entering 
the items on paper. In a general way my 
wife knows that we are in bad shape and 
she isn’t spending money for anything 
which we can go without. She is very 
economical and so am I.” 

“Do you ever wonder,” asked the friend, 
“Just exactly how bad off you are, right 
down to the dollar?”’ 

“Lord, yes!’’ exclaimed the salesman. 
“T wake up in the middle of the night and 
the thing fairly gets me by the throat. Then 
I begin to plan about how I’ll go after my 
trade when daylight comes.”’ 

‘Look here, old man!”’ replied his friend. 
“The hardest things in the world to fight 
are ghosts—for the man who believes in 
them can’t escape them. You’re trying to 
dodge ghosts instead of facing tangible, 
material facts. It’salosing game. You’ll 
never win out that way in the world. Your 
only hope is to take a lead pencil and a 
sheet of paper and put down in black and 
white every dollar that you owe, get the 
total and then look it full in the face. That 
is the only way by which you can possibly 
lay your ghosts. 

“T’m not offering this fine advice from 
theory but from experience. Tempera- 
mentally we are as alike as two peas. Until 
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I faced the same situation a fe 
which you are facing to-day a} 
a showdown with it, I didn’t kn 
was at any more than you do; I 
myself with the same sort o 
reasoning with which you ar 
yourself right now; my nights w 
with the ghosts of indefinite ¢ 
I didn’t dare face. I told my; 
know the worst would take a 
out of me and destroy my abil 
duce. In other words, I was sta 
chances to dig out of the hole o1 
my income. Curtailing outgo se 
and ineffective. 

““Of course I practiced some 
I thought I was denyingmyself; 
thing which did not minister dir 
earning power. Then came a ¢ 
really woke up and reached f 
pencil. It,was the last day o 
month and I figured out to a 
how much I owed. The hardes 
was to break the news to my wil 
been holding out all this sort of i 
from her and giving her reasor 
that things were going well wit! 
ever, I found that I hadn’t been 
at all; she knew that the fami 
drifting without rudder or co 
that I was not playing the - 
game with her on the square.” 
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“From that moment we sett] 
harness and began to cut dow: 
a game in which she could be 
frazzle. But the one thing whi 
me to make real progress was | 
monthly showdown. From that 
was not a month in which I was 
slice at least something from the 
indebtedness. Another thing w 
mightily was the surprising faet 
no longer facing ghosts. Unde 
of specific figures they vanishe 
air. I knew the worst and we 
meet it. 

“Take it from me, I got more 
inspiration from facing my fina 
tion like a grown-up man than i 
sermons I ever heard. Goin; 
debts and my expenses in a tw¢ 
and with both eyes open was 
which did more to reduce my] 
moral flabbiness than anything 
ever experienced. I discovered 
a glow of satisfaction which I 
been able to get out of the child 


because I had my head buried i 
If you’ll take my medicine and 
you'll win out. Now go to it. 
fight with the courage of a good 

That fight is still going on. 4 
tent the advice of this outspoke 
been acted upon. There has bee 
improvement in the man’s sal 
he is not only getting more b 
getting it on a sounder basis. - 


going into the business of bi 
orders; that he will get their 
sound basis or go without it; | 
showing something of the back) 
he displayed in his earlier years ( 
tory, and something of his old-t 
and application too. | 
He is able.to banish the | 
couraged look from his face ¥ 
talking with his customers, | 
which is a decided gain. 
But he is still having a hard 
his slack, easy-going and evas 
cies. A disposition to dodge ¢ 
things is not easily overcome bi 
settled habits. It can be beatel 
quick, decisive engagement, t 
takes a profound conviction at 
in order to do it. He will not 
tion to score a real victory un’ 
an acute realization that he 
the blame for his pathetic | 
period of deflation, on the gent 
pressure for readjustment, on t? 
of the industrial boom in his ci 
drop of farm prices and farm 
until he sees and admits 
charge the major part of his tro! 
failure to face disagreeable th 
ahead and cut his garment ace 
cloth, to get a firm grasp on 
affairs—will he pull out of his h¢ 
The head of a large ind 
marked to me: “I doubt if 
the individuals of this cou 
(Continued on Page ¢ 


(Continued from Page 48) 

was married?’”’ asked Lydia, and 
_her own ears her voice sounded 
rally loud. 

he judge said, it was the old lady, 
her; and he went on telling Lydia 
fine fellow the former district attor- 
i been—a good man and a good 


‘two are not always combined,” the 
with a chuckle, feeling some- 
ld in his auditor’s attention. 
1 rose to her feet. She was sorry, 
1, that she really must be going 
The judge found his soft black hat 
ompanied her to her car. 
’t drive yourself?’’ he asked. 
hook her head. She would never 
ear again. The judge patted her 
‘old her to come and see him 
let him know how she was getting 
2 promised. She saw that in some 
unbreakable human bond had been 
hed between them by the fact that 
committed a crime and he had sen- 
ier to state’s prison for it. 
rent home feeling encouraged. Not 
{1 she managed to get him to agree 
;O’Bannon’s help in the matter of 
pardon, but she herself had borne 
tion of O’Bannon’s name with some- 
at was almost calm. 
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S noticeable—though no one no- 
it—that a month after Lydia went 
: in Mrs. Galton’s organization 
2in her immediate circle was doing 
ag for released convicts. Bobby, 
anett, Eleanor, Wiley, all suddenly 
o think that the problem of the 
was the most important, the most 
e most interesting problem in the 
The explanation was simple: A 
Lydia’s, harnessed toa constructive 
_was far more irresistible than in 
lays when it had been selfish, spas- 
ad undisciplined. 

‘as given a little office, like Mrs. 
, and she was in it every morning 
o'clock. Miss Bennett, who had 
all her life because Lydia led an 
, aimless, idle existence, now wor- 
1 more because her working hours 
ly,” she protested almost every 
| “Mrs. Galton will not care if you 
+ there until half past nine or even 
nese cold days it isn’t good for 


‘explained that she was not going 
fice early in order to please Mrs. 
who, as a matter of fact, did not 
ere until late in the morning. The 
tion needed money desperately, 
3 much to be done. But the truth 
loved the routine—the hard im- 
work. It saved her from herself. 
almost happy. 

r had evidently done what she had 
ad to do, for O’Bannon seemed to 
)pped out of the world. His name 
f mentioned, and as week after 
iit by it seemed to Lydia that she 
asforgetting him. Perhaps a time 
yme when she could even see him 
iwrecking her peace of soul. 
ow was the delay in Evans’ par- 
didn’t come. Lydia could not 
t liberty with Evans in prison. 
s had all been complied with, but 
mor did not act. At last Mrs. 
ne her going to Albany; or 
‘she knew someone who would 
Juence with the governor. Yes, 
lew someone— Albee. 

was now senator from his own 
1 a busy session in Washington 
| him there. He had been among 
|) telegraph Lydia. She had found 
ge and his flowers in the house 
| first came home. 
as if it had come from a friend; 
( knew that ithad not; that Albee 
ed from her and her influence, or 


# ot resented it. Those were days 
she had awarded punishments 
yind Albee had really behaved 
Hier. They had been very nearly 
“and yet the instant she was in 
had deserted her. He had gone 
| the motfons of helping her, but 
knew that Albee the day she 
ond had begun to disen- 
elf. She felt not the least re- 
nst him; only she recognized 
is remoteness from her made 
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it more difficult to make use of him for 
Evans, unless—the idea suddenly came to 
her—it might make it easier. He would 
avoid seeing her if he could; but if she 
found her way to him he might be eager to 
atone, to set himself right by doing her a 
definite favor. 

The evening of the day that she saw this 
clearly she took a train to Washington. 
The next morning she was waiting in his 
outer office before he reached it himself. A 
new secretary—the old one had been pro- 
moted to some position of political promi- 
nence at home—did not know her and had 
not been warned against her by name. So 
she was sitting there when Albee came in 
with his old cheerful, dominating, leonine 
look. Just for the fraction of a second his 
face fell at seeing her, and then he hurried 
to her side as if out of all the world she was 
the person he most wanted to see. 

It must not be supposed that Lydia had 
become so saintly that she had forgotten 
her knowledge of men. She knew now that 
if she were cordial to Albee she could not 
depend on his doing what she wanted. If 
on the other hand she withheld her friend- 
ship she was sure he would bid high for it. 
She ignored all his flustered protestations. 
She smiled at him, a smile a little sad, a 
little chilly and infinitely remote. 

“Y want very much to speak to you, 
Stephen,” she said, and her tone told him 
that whatever she wanted to talk about had 
nothing whatsoever to do with themselves. 

He led her into the inner office. A curious 
thing was happening to him. He had never 
been in love with Lydia. He had deliber- 
ately allowed her beauty and wealth to 
dazzle him; he had admired her courage, 
her sureness of herself, contrasting it with 
his own terror of giving offense to anyone; 
but at times he had almost hated her. If 
she had inspired him with one atom of 
tenderness he would not have deserted her. 
She never had. He had cut himself off 
from her without regret. But now as she 
sat there, finer and paler and more—much 
more—than two years older, she did inspire 
tenderness, tenderness of a most vivid and 
disturbing sort. He could not take his eyes 
from her face. He suddenly cut into what 
she was saying about Evans. 

“Lydia, my dear, are you happy? Yes, 
yes, of course I can get from the governor 
anything you ask me, but tell me about 
yourself.”’ 

He leaned over, taking her hands in his. 
She rose, withdrawing them slowly as she 
did so. 

“Not now,’’ she answered, and moved 
toward the door. 

“You mustn’t go like that,’’ he pro- 
tested. ‘‘Just think, my dear, I have not 
seen you for two years—the toughest two 
years I ever spent! You can’t just come 
and go like this. I must see you, talk to 
you.” 

“When you have got me Evans’ pardon, 
Stephen—if you get it.’’ She still spoke 
gently, but there was a good deal of inten- 
tion behind Lydia at her gentlest. 

He caught the ‘“‘if’’—almost an insult 
after his confident assertion, but he did not 
think of the insult. He was aware of noth- 
ing but the desire that she should smile 
gayly and admiringly at him again as she 
used to, making him feel Jovian. 

“I’m going to New York on Thursday,” 
he said. ‘On Friday evening you shall 
have the pardon. Will you be at the opera 
Friday evening?”’ 

She hesitated. She had not been to the 
opera yet. She could not bear the public- 
ity of that blazing circle, but she had kept 
her box. After all, she thought, she could 
sit in the back of it, and music was one of 
the greatest of her pleasures. 

“Will you join me there?”’ she said. 

“Tt will be like old times.” 

“Not. quite,’’ she answered. 

Still with his hand on the knob of the 
door, as if he were just going to open it for 
her, he detained her, trying to make her 
talk, asking her about her friends, her 
work, her health; trying to hit upon the 
master key to her mind; and at last, for he 
was a man of long experience, he found it. 

‘And that damned crook who prosecuted 
your case,” he said. ‘“‘Do you ever see 
him?” 

She shook her head. 

“T prefer not even to think of him,” she 
replied, and this time she made a gesture 
that he should open the door. Instead he 
stepped in front of it. He had waked her; 
he had her attention at last. 

“Naturally, naturally,” he said, “but I 
wish you would think of him for a minute. 
I’m in rather a fix about that fellow.” 


’ 


She longed to know what the fix was, but 
she did not dare hear. She said softly, 
“Please don’t make me think of him, Ste- 
phen. I’d really rather not.” 

“But you must listen, Lydia. Help me. 
I don’t know what I ought to do. I have it 
in my power toruin that man. Shall 1?” 

There was a pause. Albee heard her long 
breaths trembling as she drew them. He 
thought to himself that his knowledge of 
her had not gone astray. She had hated 

hat man, and whatever else had changed 
in her, that hadn’t. She suddenly came to 
life and tried to open the door for herself. 

“T must go,’’ she said. He did not move. 

“You know,” he said, speaking quickly, 
“that after your trial he went to pieces, re- 
signed his position, took to drinking again, 
tried to make his way in New York. He 
was nearly down and out for a time there.”’ 

He watched her. A smile, a terrible smile, 
began to curve the corners of her mouth. 
He went on: 

“T couldn’t be exactly sorry for his bad 
luck. In fact, to be candid, I gave him a 
kick or two when I had the chance. But 
now he’s pulled himself out. He’s worked 
like a dog, and I hear that a couple of 
friends of mine, of the firm of Simpson, 
Aspinwall & McCarter, are going to offer 
him a partnership. It’s a big firm, particu- 
larly in the political world.’’ There was a 
short silence. ‘Shall I let him have it, 
Lydia?” 

She raised her shoulders scornfully. 

“Could youstop his gettingit, Stephen?” 

“Do you doubt it?” 

She turned on him. Her jaw was set and 
lifted as in the old days. 

“Of course Ido! If you could have you 
certainly would have without consulting 
me. There is a man who you know lacks all 
integrity: and honor, and who, moreover, 
goes about saying that you tried to bribe 
him—and failed. Oh, he makes a great 
point of that—you failed! Would you let a 
man like that go into a firm of your friends 
if you could stop it? No, no! Not unless 
you have grown a good deal meeker than I 
remember you, Stephen.’’. 

Albee made a sweeping gesture, as ex- 
pressive as a Roman emperor’s thumbs 


own. 

“He shall not have it,’’ and he added 
with a smile as cruel as Lydia’s own: ‘“‘He 
believes himself absolutely sure of it.” 

She smiled straight into his eyes. 

“Bring me that Friday night,” she said. 
“It’s more important than the pardon.” 

He opened the door for her and she 
went out. 

This was Wednesday. She could hardly 
wait for Friday to come. This was the right 
way—to destroy the man first and then to 
forget him. She had been silly and senti- 
mental and weak to fancy that she could 
have real peace in any other way, to imag- 
ine that she could go through life skulking, 
fearing. She was furious at herself when 
she remembered that she had asked Elea- 
nor to avoid mentioning his name. She 
could mention his name now herself, and 
see him too. She would enjoy seeing him. 
She was hardly aware of the passage of time 
on her journey back to New York. She 
was living over a meeting between O’Ban- 
non and herself after the partnership had 
been withdrawn. He must be made aware 
that it was her doing. 

She reached home just before dinner, and 
found that Miss Bennett was dining out. 
Good! Lydia had no objection to being 
alone. But Benny had arranged otherwise. 
She had telephoned to Eleanor, and she was 
coming to dine. Lydia smiled. That was 
pleasant too. 

Eleanor was an intelligent woman, but 
not a mind reader. She saw some change 
had taken place in Lydia, noticed that she 
ate no dinner, and came to the conclusion 
that something had gone wrong about 
Evans’ pardon; that Albee had been, as 
usual, a weak friend. When they were alone 
after dinner was over she prepared herself 
to hear the story. Instead, Lydia said, 
“‘T’m going to the opera on Friday, Nell— 
Samson and Delilah. Will you come with 
me?” 

There was a little pause, a slight con- 
straint. Then Eleanor answered that she 
couldn’t; that she had a box of her own 
that someone had sent her. Lydia sprang 
up with a sudden short, wild laugh. 

“That man’s going with you!”’ she said. 

“Mr. O’Bannon? Yes, he is.’’ Eleanor 
thought a second. “‘I’ll put him off, Lydia. 
I'll tell him not to come.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. It’s per- 
fect. I don’t know what got into me the 
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HOUDAILLES 


(Say Hoo-dye) 


HOUDAILLE Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers add 


comfort and roadability to 
every motorcar. Motorists 
are astonished at the easy 
riding qualities of the 
Houdaille equipped car. 
Rough roads are like 
smooth roads. No jounces, 
no jolts — even when the 
unexpected bump is hit. 
Traveling gracefully along, 
the Houdaille equipped car 
permits the occupants to 
get the utmost pleasure 
out of motoring. 


Houdailles are simple in 
construction, with only one 
moving part operating in a 
glycerine filled chamber. They 
gently cushion the compres- 
sion of the springs and check 
the rebound. 


By adding to the life of the 
car, Houdailles soon pay for 
themselves. Greater speed 
can be made over rough roads. 
And unsurpassed roadability 
is enjoyed at all times. 


Among the many well- 
known cars which use Hou- 
dailles as factory equipment 
are: The Panhard of France, 
Minerva of Belgium, Pic-Pic of 
Switzerland, Isotta Fraschini 
of Italy, and the American 


Cunningham and Duesenberg 
mtraight © 8:5 


Houdailles can be read- 
ily applied to your car. 
Let us send you a folder. 


THE HOUDAILLE Co. 
72 W. Chippewa St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mfr’d by the Houde Eng. Corp. 
{HOUDAILLE)} 
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fF See | 
°“@ the Banner 


in front of theatres 


The theatre that displays it is 
joining in this great demonstra- 
tion of better motion pictures. 
When you see this banner up— 
go inl 
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Look for this calendar cut in the 
ewspaper advertisements and 
house programs of theatres. 
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A national demonstration of 
the better motion pictures 


Nentem ber 4th to 10th 


XT week is Paramount Week—the greatest days and nights 
of entertainment since the day when you saw your first circus. 


t’s the fourth annual Paramount Week at that: and when any- 
1g happens four annual times in the motion picture world you 
‘wager there’s value there, in thrills and laughs and all the 
rvelous sensations you get when you see a Paramount Picture. 


fothing less than a national screen carnival—that’s what 
‘amount Week is! 


he greatest talent of the entire world prepares it for you! 
famount’s writers, actors and directors in California, New York 
London—the largest organization in filmdom, which works 
1 scale so huge and so successful as to supply more than 11,200 


(tres in U. S. A. alone with their photoplays year in, year out. 


1 Paramount Week you see all the best Paramount achieve- 
ts of the year, the greatest to date. 


ut—such is the swift progress of the young art of the screen, 

. are the striking improvements every year, that the season 
—22 will bring you sensational improvements in Paramount 
res, greatly outdistancing all past efforts, 


‘improvements in all those vital details of a photoplay which 
fe your breath come quicker, and your eyes shine brighter. 


ad you'll declare— 
c hat’s the best show in town!”’ 


iat’s what a Paramount Picture always is. 
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Some of the Current 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Wallace Reid in ‘‘What’s Your Hurry?” by Byron Morgan. 

A Cosmopolitan Production, ‘‘Humoresque,” by Fannie Hurst. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘Civilian Clothes,”’ from the play by Thomp- 
son Buchanan. 

George Melford’s Production, ‘‘Behold My Wife,’’ from Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s story, ‘‘The Translation of a Savage.” 

William S. Hart in ‘‘The Testing Block,”’ a William S. Hart Pro- 
duction. 

Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Charm School,’’ by Alice Duer Miller. 

“The Inside of the Cup,’”’ from the novel by Winston Churchill, a 
Cosmopolitan Production. 

William DeMille’s Production, ‘‘ Midsummer Madness,”’ from 
Cosmo Hamilton’s novel, ‘‘His Friend and His Wife.” 

Roscoe (‘‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in ‘‘Brewster’s Millions,’’ from the 
novel by George Barr McCutcheon and the play by Winchell Smith. 

Dorothy Gish in ‘“‘The Ghost in the Garret,” by Wells Hastings. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s Production, ‘‘Forbidden Fruit,’ by Jeanie 
MacPherson. 

William S. Hart in “‘O’Malley of the Mounted,” a William S. Hart 
Production. 

Robert Z. Leonard’s Production, ‘‘The Gilded Lily,” with Mae 
Murray; by Clara Beranger. 

“The Witching Hour,’ with Elliott Dexter, by Augustus Thomas. 

Wallace Reid in ‘‘ The Love Special,” from Frank Spearman’s story. 

William DeMille’s Production of Sir James M. Barrie’s famous 
play, ‘‘What Every Woman Knows.” 

Douglas MacLean in ‘‘The Home Stretch,’’ a Thos. H. Ince 
Production. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘“‘The City of Silent Men,” from John A. 
Moroso’s story, ‘* The Quarry.” 

Paramount Special Production, ‘‘ Deception.” 

Elsie Ferguson in “‘Sacred and Profane Love,”’ by Arnold Bennett. 

James M. Barrie’s ‘‘Sentimental Tommy’’; directed by John 
S. Robertson. 

Roscoe (‘‘Fatty”’) Arbuckle in ‘‘The Traveling Salesman,”’ from 
James Forbes’ popular farce. 

Thomas Meighan in “White and Unmarried,’’ by John D. Swain. 

Cosmopolitan Production, ‘‘The Woman God Changed,” by 
Donn Byrne. 

Wallace Reid in ‘Too Much Speed,’’ by Byron Morgan. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘‘ The Conquest of Canaan,”’ by Booth Tark- 
ington. 

Ethel Clayton in ‘“‘Wealth,’”” by Cosmo Hamilton. 


Some of the Coming 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Cecil B. DeMille’s “‘ The Affairs of Anatol,’’ by Jeanie MacPherson, 
suggested by Schnitzler’s play; with Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, 
Elliott Dexter, Bebe Daniels, Monte Blue, Wanda Hawley, Theodore 
Roberts, Agnes Ayres, Theodore Kosloff, Polly Moran, Raymond 
Hatton and Julia Faye. 

A George Fitzmaurice Production, ‘‘Experience,’’ with Richard 
Barthelmess; by George Hobart. 

William DeMille’s ‘‘ After the Show,” by Rita Weiman; with Lila 
Lee, Jack Holt and Charles Ogle. 

Elsie Ferguson and Wallace Reid in ‘‘Forever,’’ an adaptation of 
DuMaurier’s ‘‘Peter Ibbetsen,” a George Fitzmaurice Production; 
cast includes Elliott Dexter, George Fawcett and Montague Love. 

George Loane Tucker’s “‘ Ladies Must Live,’’ with Betty Compson; 
by Alice Duer Miller. 

Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson and Elliott Dexter in “‘Don’t Tell 
Everything!”’ 

“The Bride’s Play,’’ with Marion Davies; a Cosmopolitan Pro- 
duction, by Donn Byrne. 

Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s ‘“‘The Great Moment.” 

Wallace Reid in ‘‘ The Hell Diggers,’’ by Byron Morgan. 

Betty Compson in ‘‘At the End of the World,’’ by Ernst Klein; 
directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 

“The Golem,” a unique presentation of the famous story of ancient 
Prague. 

Elsie Ferguson in “Footlights,’ by Rita Weiman; directed by 
John S. Robertson. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘‘ Cappy Ricks,” by Peter B. Kyne. 

George Melford’s ‘‘The Great Impersonation,’’ by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim; cast includes James Kirkwood and Ann Forrest. 

Roscoe (“Fatty’’) Arbuckle in ‘‘ Gasoline Gus,’’ by George Pattullo. 

A Cosmopolitan Production, ‘‘Enchantment,”’ with Marion Davies. 

Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Beyond,’”’ by Henry Arthur Jones. 

Cecil B. DeMille’s Production, adapted from Merrick’s ‘‘The 
Laurels and the Lady,”’ with Dorothy Dalton and a cast including 
Mildred Harris and Conrad Nagel. 

William S. Hart in ‘‘ Three Word Brand,” a William S. Hart Pro- 
duction. 

Gloria Swanson in “‘ Under the Lash,”” by Edward Knoblock. 

Famous Players-Lasky British Production, ‘‘Beside the Bonnie. 
Brier Bush,”’ by Ian MacLaren; a Donald Crisp Production. 

James M. Barrie’s “ Peter Pan.”’ 

Wallace Reid in ‘‘The Champion,” from the Broadway success by 
Thomas Louden and A. E. Thomas. 

Betty Compson in James M. Barrie’s ‘The Little Minister”’; 
directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 

Thomas Meighan in ‘‘A Prince There Was,’’ George Cohan’s great 
stage success, 
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Sewell 


Cusinion Wiheels 


The Resiliency is Built in the Wheel. 


Another Story of Repeat Orders 


The Sears-Roebuck Company of Chicago has been a consistent 
user of Sewell Cushion Wheels since 1915. Starting in January 
that year with the purchase of an initial set for a mail car, there 
has been a constant succession of repeat orders. In October, 
1915, five more sets were purchased; in 1916, two sets; in 
1917, 14 sets; in 1918, eight sets, and in 1919, two sets. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company has developed from the 
earliest days of the motor truck industry. It was founded on 
the idea that wheels scientifically built to absorb the shocks 
and jars of the road lengthen the life of the truck and reduce 
operating costs. The progress of the Sewell Company and 
the wide-spread adoption of Sewell equipment prove the sound- 
ness and the economic value of the Sewell principle. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


This Is the 13th Year of Sewell Wheels 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
other day, Eleanor. You must have de- 
spised me for such pitiful cowardice.” 

“No, my dear,’ said Eleanor slowly, but 
obviously relieved that the question had 
come up again. “But I did feel that you 
weren t going to work the best way to get 
the poison of the whole thing out of your 
soul.” 

Lydia laughed the same way again. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that! r shall get 
rid of the poison.’ 

“ce How 

ait shai make him suffer. I shall revenge 
myself, and then forget he exists. You can 
tell him so if you want.’’ 

Eleanor stared in front of her, blank and 
serious. Then she said, “I don’t have many 
opportunities any more. I seldom see him.”’ 

Lydia’s eyes brightened. 

“Ah, you’ve found him out!”’ 

“On the contrary, the longer I know him 
the more highly I think of him. I don’t see 
him because he’s busy. He has been hay- 
ing a difficult time—in business. He de- 


_ cided to get out of politics and go into 


straight law. New York is like a ferocious 
monster to a man beginning any profes- 
sion. Dan—but it doesn’t matter. His 
troubles are over now.” 

“‘ Are they indeed?”’ said Lydia. 

“Yes, he’s had a wonderful offer of a 
partnership from an older man who 
Oh, Lydia, you ought to try to see that 
your point of view about him is a preju- 
diced—a natural one, but still 2 

“Ts it.a definite offer, Eleanor?”’ 

“Yes, absolutely, though the papers are 
not to be signed for a day orso.” ~ 

Lydia breathed in thoughtfully “A day 
or so,’’ and Eleanor pressed on. 

“Tt isn’t that I care what you think of 
him or he of you. I’m past that with my 
friends, and, as I say, I don’t see near as 
much of him as I used to; but 5 

“Of course you don’t,”’ answered Lydia. 
“He’s ashamed—or, no, it’s more that he 
can’t bear to see himself in contrast with 
your perfect integrity, Eleanor. Did you 
know that he came to prison to see me, to 
gloat over me? Sent in for me to come to 
him in my prison clothes 

Lydia’s breath quickened as she spoke of 
the outrage. 

“He didn’t come to gloat over you.”’ 

““What did he come for then?”’ 

To her own surprise Eleanor heard her 
own voice saying, as if unaided it tapped 
some source of knowledge never before 
open to her, ‘‘ Because you know very well, 
Lydia, the man’s in love with you.” 

Lydia sprang forward like a cat. 

“Never say such a thing as that again!”’ 
she said. “‘ You don’t understand, but it de- 
grades me, it pollutes me! Love me! That 
man! I’d kill him if I thought he dared!”’ 

Nothing rendered Eleanor so calm as 
excitement in others. 

“Well,” she said, “perhaps I’m mis- 
taken,’’ and appeared to let the matter 
drop; but the other would not have it. 

“Of course you’re mistaken! But you 
must have had some reason for saying such 
a thing. You’re not the kind of person, 
Eleanor, who goes about having disgusting 
suspicions like that without a reason.” 

“Do you really want me to give you a 
reason or are you only waiting to tear me 
to pieces, whatever I say?”’ 

Lydia sat down and caught her hands be- 
tween her knees, determined to be good. 

“‘T want your reason,” she said. 

Reasons were not so easy, Eleanor found. 
She spoke slowly, 

“T saw all through your trial that Dan 
was not like himself, that he was struggling 
with something stronger than he. Heisa 
man who has always had terrible weak- 
nesses, temptations wv 

“He drinks,” said Lydia, and there was 
a note of almost boastful triumph in her 
tone 

“No” —Eleanor was very firm about 
it—‘“‘not now.’ 

“Very lately, Eleanor.” 

‘He did, in a time of emotional strain. 
What was the emotion? You had just been 
sentenced. It came to me suddenly that if 
he were in love with you—it would explain 
everything.” 

“Tf he hated me—that would explain 
it too.” 

“The two emotions are pretty close, 
Lydia.” 

““Close?’”’ Lydia exclaimed violently. “It 
shows that you have never felt either.” 

“Tlave you?” 

“Yes, I’ve felt hate. It’s poisoned and 
withered me for over two years now, and I 
don’t mean to bear it any more. I mean to 
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get rid of it this way—to hurt 
enough to satisfy myself.’’ 
Eleanor rose slowly, and the t 
stood a little apart, looking ate 
Then Eleanor said, “‘ You'll ney 
of it that way. Don’t do it, Ly 
ever you mean to do.” 
“You're pleading for that I 
Don’t! It’s ignominious.’ 
“T’m pleading for you, my Ae 
“Don’t! It’s impertinent.” 
Worse than either, Eleanor k 
useless. Her motor was waiting | 
she went away. For the first 
understood something that D 
once said to her—that Lydia j 


‘moods was the most pathetic fi 


world. 
XVIII 
EFORE the lights went up ¢ 
entr’acte Lydia retreated ti: 
red-lined box of. an anteroom 
down on the red-silk sofa. She 
Bennett had come alone to the. 
Dorset and Albee, who was cor 
some sort of political dinner fir 
join them presently. 

Even while the house was st 
ness Lydia had recognized the 
O’Bannon’s head in a box across 
She had seen it before she had se 
Miss Bennett had stayed in the{ 
box. Lydia was glad she had, § 
to be alone while she waited. Sk 
her between the curtains, sw 
house with her opera glasses. 

The door of the box opened 


She couldn’t bear the suspense. 
“Well?” she asked sternly. 
“Tt’s all right. The governor 

It’s only been pressure of busine 
She interrupted him 


hand, indicating that O’Banno| 
obliterated. 

“Our friend will never be a 
that firm,”’ he said. 

He looked at her eagerly a 
reward. She smiled at him, sloy 
her head at the same time, as if 
wonderful for words. 


mail to-morrow morning.” 
Lydia leaned forward and } 
into the house between the curt 
she turned back and smiled aga, 
time with amusement. 
“He’s over there now wit) 
pleased to death with himself a: 
the world is his oyster.” ; 
Albee had been standing. 
lights began to sink for the ope) 
second act he gave an exclamé| 
noyance. 
“T have something to shovy 
said. He sat down beside her oni 
little sofa, and lowering his voi 
lowered lights he whispered: “ay 
you give fora copy of § Simpson ’s 
drawing his partnership offer?’ 
“You have it?”’ Her voice be 
she would give anything. 
“What would you give me 
murmured, and in the darknes: 
arms about her and tried to dray 
“T won’t give you a thing!”’ 
was like steel, and so was her bil 
_Albee’s heart failed him. Tt: 


“The inhuman, unfeminine 
he thought, even as he still held 
He felt her put out her hand 
take the letter from him. 


you here, ame ne 
“Yes,” said Lydia in her 
natural tone. ‘‘Turn on the li 
or you'll fall over something: 
there on your right.”’ 
It took Bobby a mome 
switch. When he turned 0 
saw Lydia and Albee sitting 
the sofa. Lydia was holding 
in her hand. 7. 
(Continued on Page 4 


¥ 
ntinued from Page 54) 
the point of sitting in here when 
m?’’ said Bobby. ‘“‘Let’s go in 
‘yamp the strong man.” 
rang up, and looking at Albee 
r tucked away the paper in the 
low dress. 
ut the light again Bobby,” she 
hines between the curtains and 
” 
_went back to the box, where 
att had been sitting alone. It 
ime since Lydia had heard any 
the music of the second act of 
d Delilah, the long sweeping 
he harp, began to trouble her, 
ng thunderstorm seemed to be 
elilah. 
abstraction from any artistic 
made her as susceptible as a 
»moonlight flooded her with a 
lamour, her nerves crept to the 
ie incredibly sweet duet; and 
t Samson followed Delilah into 
Lydia felt as if the soprano’s 
re her own. 
orm broke Albee rose. He bent 
Sennett and then over Lydia. 
ight, Delilah,’’ he whispered. 
not answer, but she thought, 
ur Samson, Stephen Albee.” 
one and she still had the letter. 
act was over she went back 
room to read it. Yes, there it 
ipson, Aspinwall & McCarter’s 
ple stationery—clear and un- 
Mr. Simpson regretted so much 
ons had arisen which 
anced across the house and 
annon laughing at something 
or was saying to him. She 
Vhatever the joke was, she 
knew a better one. 
vely you look, Lydia,’”’ said 
ng the smile. ‘“‘Almost like a 
that white stuff—like a ma- 
ed by an Apache Indian.”’ 
ju anything that I could write 
ascrap of paper?” 
te out a page from a cherished 
cand gave it to her with a gold 
vhis watch chain. She stood 
‘ht, pressing the top of the pen- 
rlips. Then she wrote rapidly: 
aething of importance to say to 
tu meet me in the lobby on the 
(Street side at the end of the per- 
‘let me drive you home? 
" LypIA THORNE. 


it and held it out. 
! take that to O’Bannon and 
or from him?” 
mnon?” said Bobby. ‘Has 
opened?’’ 
ther me now, Bobby, there’s a 
take it.”” She half shoved him 
ox. “And be as quick as you 
led after him. 
as quick. In a few seconds 

curtain of the opposite box 
‘and Bobby enter. He spoke a 
eanor, and then when no one 
itching she saw him speak to 
give him her note. The two 
went together into the back 
it of her sight. What was hap- 
O’Bannon now on his way to 
‘was a long delay. Miss Ben- 
called, ‘Is somebody knock- 
Oise was Lydia’s restless feet 
ie floor. Just as the lights be- 
‘own Bobby returned—alone. 
Ler a note. 


I cannot drive home 
‘I will stop at your house for a 
t half past eleven or a quarter 
is not too late. D. O’B. 


dagain. This was better still. 
plenty of time in her own 

to reveal the facts in any 
he hardly heard the music 

e, hardly enjoyed the spec- 
”s degradation, so absorbed 
anticipation of the coming 


allet in the last scene she 
nd O’Bannon follow her. 
at once, though Miss Ben- 
sted. 

going to wait to see him 
temple? It’s such fun.” Miss 
|t to see masculine strength 
ia shook her head, but offered 


half past eleven when they 
e. Miss Bennett, who had 
n the drive home, walked 
taircase. Morson had dele- 
‘or the evening to the parlor 
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maid, a young Swede, and-she began in- 
dustriously drawing the bolts of the front 
door and preparing to put out the lights. 
Lydia stopped her. 

“Get me a glass of water, will you, 
Freda?” she said. 

“There’ll be one in your room, dear,” 
Miss Bennett called back, every inch the 
housekeeper. She did not stop, however, 
but went on up and disappeared round the 
turn of the stairs. 

When the girl came back Lydia said: 
“Freda, I’m expecting a gentleman in a 
few minutes. After you’ve let him in you 
need not wait up. Is the fire lit in the 
drawing-room? Then light it, please.”’ 

She stood for a moment, sipping at the 
long, cool glass and listening to hear Miss 
Bennett’s footsteps growing more and more 
distant; listening, too, for a footstep in the 
street. 

In the drawing-room the firelight was 
already leaping up, outdoing the light of 
the shaded lamps. Left alone, Lydia 
slipped off her opera cloak very softly, as 
if she did not want to make the smallest 
noise that would interfere with her listen- 
ing. The house was quiet, and even the 
noise of the city was beginning to die down. 
The steady roar of traffic returning from 
the theater was almost over. Now and 
then she could hear a Fifth Avenue bus 
rolling, along on its heavy rubber tires; 
now and then the slamming of a motor door 
as some of her neighbors returned from an 
evening’s amusement. 

She bent over the fire trying to warm her 
hands. They were like.ice, and it must have 
been from cold, not excitement, she 
thought, for her mind felt as calm as a well. 
She turned the little clock—all lilac enamel 
and rhinestones—so that. she could watch 
its tiny face. It was a quarter to twelve. 
She clenched her hands. Did he intend to 
keep her waiting? 

She started, for the door had softly 
opened. Miss Bennett entered in one of 
her gorgeous dressing gowns of crimson 
satin and bright-blue birds. ; 

“Dear child,”’ she said, “you ought to be 
in bed.”’ 

“T’m waiting for someone who’s coming 
to see me, Benny; and as he may be here 
at any minute, and I don’t suppose you 
want to be caught in your present cos- 
tume ——”’ 

Miss Bennett lifted her shoulders. 

“Oh, at my age!”’ she said. After all, 
what is the use of having lovely dressing 
gowns if no one ever sees them? 

“Tt’s Dan O’Bannon that’s coming,” 
said Lydia, ‘‘and I want to see him alone.” 

Miss Bennett’s eyes clung to her. 

“O’Bannon coming here! But, Lydia, 
you can’t see him alone—at this hour. 
Why, it’s midnight!”’ 

“Eleven minutes to,” said Lydia, with 
her eyes on the clock. “I wish you’d go, 
Benny.” 

Miss Bennett hesitated. 

“TI don’t think you ought to see him 
alone. I don’t think it’s quite—quite 
nice.” 

“Oh, this is going to be very nice!”’ 

“No, I mean I don’t think it’s safe. Sup- 
pose anything should happen.”’ 

“Should happen?” said Lydia, and for a 
moment she looked like the old haughty 
Lydia. “‘What could happen?’ 

Miss Bennett raised both her arms and 
let them drop with a gesture quite French, 
expressing that they both knew what men 
were. 

“He might try to make love to you,” 
she said. 

The minute she had spoken she wished 
she had not, for Lydia’s fine dark brow 
contracted. 

“What disgusting ideas you do have, 
Benny! That man!’’ She stopped herself. 
“‘T almost wish he would. If he did I think 
I should kill him.” 

To Miss Bennett this seemed just an 
expression; but to Lydia, with her eyes 
fixed on an enormous pair of steel-and- 
silver scissors that lay on the writing table, 
it was something more than a phrase. 

Miss Bennett decided to withdraw. 

“Stop in my room when you come up,” 
she said. “I shan’t close my eyes till you 
do.” Then gathering her shining draperies 
about her she left the room. 

Even after Miss Bennett had gone her 
suggestion remained with Lydia. Would 
that man have any such idea? Would he 
think her sending for him at such an hour 
had any flattering significance? Or would 
he see that it was proof of her utter con- 
tempt for him—of her belief that she was 
his superior, the master mind of the two, 
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whatever their situation? As for love- 
making—let him try it! Her blow would 
be all the more effective if it could be de- 
livered while he was on his knees. 

With an absurd, hurried, tingling stroke 
the little clock struck midnight. Strange, 
she thought, that waiting for something 
certain stretched the nerves more than un- 
certainty. She knew O’Bannon would 
come—or did she? Would he dare do that? 
Let her sit waiting for him and never 
come at all? Undoubtedly he had taken 
Eleanor back to her hotel. Were they 
laughing together over her note? 

At that instant she heard the distant 
buzz of the front doorbell. Every nerve in 
her body vibrated at the sound. Then the 
drawing-room door opened and closed be- 
hind O’Bannon. 

The fly had walked into the parlor, she 
said to herself—a great big. immaculately 
attired fly. Seeing him there before her all 
her nervousness passed away, and she was 
conscious of nothing but joy—a joy as 
inspiring as if it were founded on something 
holier than hatred; joy that at last her 
moment had come. 

She waited a second for his apology, and 
then she said quite in the manner of a great 
lady who without complaining is conscious 
of what is due to her, ‘You're late.” 

“T walked up,’ he said. “It’s a lovely 
night.” 

“You have wondered why I sent for 
you?”’ 

“Of course.” 

She sank lazily into a chair by the fire. 

“Sit down,” she said graciously, as if 
she were according the privilege to an old 
servant who might hesitate otherwise. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he answered; “I can’t stay but a 
minute. It’s after twelve.” 

He leaned his elbow on the mantelpiece 
and took up the jade dog that stood there, 
examining its polished surfaces. Lydia was 
well content with this arrangement. It 
made her feel: more at ease. She let a 
silence fall, and in the silence he raised his 


eyes from the dog and looked at her as if he 


were reluctant to do so. 

He said, ‘“‘I’m glad to see you here—back 
in your normal surroundings.” 

Thank heaven she did not have to be 
dovelike any more. 

“Oh, are you?” she said derisively. 
“Didn’t you enjoy your little visit to me 
in prison?”’ ; 

He shook his head slowly. 

“Then may I ask why you came?”’ 

“T don’t think I shall tell you that.” 

“Do you think I don’t know?’’ she 
asked with a sudden fierceness. 

“T really haven’t thought whether you 
knew or not.” 

“You came to get just what you did 
get—the full savor of the humiliation of 
my position.” 

“And they say women have intuition!’’ 
he answered coolly. 

His tone, as much as his words, irritated 
her, and she did not want to be irritated. 
She raised her chin. ‘ 

“Tt doesn’t really matter why you came, 
at least not to me. Let me tell you why I 
sent for you to-night.” 


But he was pursuing his own train of | 
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I can tell you this: I wouldn’t exchange my | 


thought and did not seem to hear her. 
“Are you able to come back into, life 
again? Are you’’—he hesitated—‘“‘are you 
happy?” 
“No. But then I never was very happy. 


prison experience for anything in my whole | 


life. You gave me something, Mr. O’Ban- 
non, when you sent me to prison that no 
one else was ever able to give me, not 
even my father, though he tried. I mean a 
sense of the consequences of my own char- 
acter. That’s the only aspect of punish- 
ment that is of use to people.” 

His eyes lit up. 

“You don’t mean you’re grateful to 
me!” he said. 

“No, not grateful,’ she answered, and a 
little smile began to curve the corners of.her 
mouth. “Not grateful to you, because, you 
see, I am going to return the obligation—to 
do the same kind deed to you.” : 

“To me? I don’t believe I understand.” 

“T don’t believe you do. But be patient. 
You will. During my trial, I imagine—in 
fact I was told by your friends—that you 
took the position that you were treating 
me as you treated any criminal whose case 
you prosecuted.” 

“What other stand could I take?” 

“Oh, officially none. But in your mind 
you must have known you had another 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Comforts Si ake f 


Do away with garter tightness 
around the leg by wearing ad- 
justable Pioneer-Brighton Wide- 
Webs. This garter gives perfect 
comfort ,because it depends: for 
its hold.on the soft yielding wide 
web — and not on tightness. 

Simply adjust Pioneer-Brighton to 
the comfort of your leg at the start. 
That will end all garter troubles. And 
Pioneer-Brighton stays comfortable 
because it’s adjustable. 


Sold.in the smart blue and orange box.“ For 
comfort’s sake’’—ask for Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Webs at the men’s wear counter, 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
aie Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 43 years manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


50c 


Made in both 
Single Grip and 
Double Grip 
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IT LASTS! 


These Cars and Trucks Are Equipped 
by Their Makers with 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries: 


Acason 
Acme 


All-Ameri 
\llis-Chal 


Fulton 
Advance-Rumely G M C 
can Garford 

mers Gary 

Giant 


\merican 


\mericanBeauty Glide 
Goodman 


\merican 

LaFran 

American 

vaFran 

of Cana 
\pex 

\rmleder 
tco 


\tterbury 


\uburn 
\ustin 


anadian 
Cannonb 

apitol 

arroll 


( 
( 
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Case 
Chevrolet 
Citroen 
( c 
( 

( 
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Commodore 
Consolidated 


ce 


ce 
da 


Great Western 


HCS 
Hahn 


Halladay 
Hatfield 
Hawkeye 
Haynes 
Henney 
Highway 
Holmes 
Holt 
Huffman 
Hupmobile 
Hurlburt 
Huron 


Independent 
Indiana 


Briscoe 
ull 


Jordan 


Kissel 


Koehler 


Lancia 
Landa 


ease 
Lewis-Hall 
Lexington 
Luverne 


MHC 


erce Marmon 
Master 
McFarlan 


Corliss McLaughlin 
Crawford Menges 
Cunningham Menominee 
Daniels Mercedes 
Dart Merit 
Davis Meteor (Piqua) 
Day-Elder Metz 
Dearborn Miller 
Denby Mitchell 
Dependable a 
Diamond T Napoleon 
Dixie Flyer Nash 
Dodge Nash Six 
Dorris Nelson 
Dragon Nelson & LeMoon 
Noble 

Elcar Nena 
Elgin Wartiasacd 

= Northway 
FWD Norwalk 
Fargo 
Fergus Ogren 
Ferris Old Hickory 
Franklin Oldsmobile 
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Olympian 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 
Packard 
Paige 
Panhard 
Parker 
Parrett 
Paterson 
Peerless 
Peugeot 
Phianna 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 
R & V Knight 
Rainier 
Renault 
Reo 
Re Vere 
Riddle 
Roamer 
Robinson 
Rock Falls 
owe 
Samson (Canada) 
Sandow 
Sayers 
Seagrave 
Shelby 
Signal 
Southern 
Standard 
Standard 8 
Stanley 
Stanwood 
Stewart 
Y F Stewart 
Stoughton 
Studebaker 
Stutz 
Sunbeam 
Tarkington 
Thomart 
Tiffin 
Titan 
Towmotor 
Transport 
Traylor 
Twin City 
Ultimate 
Jrsus 
Velie 
Vim 
Vulcan 
Ward-LaFrance 
Ware 
Werner 
Westcott 
White 
Wills Sainte Claire 
Wilson 
Winther 
Winton 
Wolverine 
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ON’T GO OUT and buy a battery by guess- 
work! Rather, fix your mind firmly on this 
KEY-FACT and let nothing swerve you from it. 


When you find the battery with the longest- 
lasting INSULATION you have found the 
longest-lasting BATTERY. 


For the insulation between the plates is gener- 
ally the weak point! The action of the acid—the 
jouncing and bouncing of the.car —even time it- 
self—all tend to destroy ordinary separators. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation is durable. 
It lasts the life of the plates. It saves reinsulation 
trouble and expense. It increases battery value. 

The builders of 185 makes of cars and trucks — 
listed at the left— pay an additional price for Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation to assure to the users 
of their product the lowest battery cost per mile 
of uninterrupted service. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Try This with a 


of Sugar 


UST let a corner of { 
touch the surface of t 
in your cup. Instantly ; 
the coffee drawn up by t 
of sugar until the lump 
with the liquid. It’s a si 
striking example of capilla: 
tion, the principle on w 
action of Willard Threade 
Insulation depends. 
Every Threaded Rubber 
is pierced by 196,000 tiny 
and every thread is a wicl 
up battery solution in just 
way as the sugar soaks upt 
Thus the threads not onl 
but actually help the freeci 
of the battery solution. Th 
make the rubber porous. 
Every Willard Threade 
Insulator is exactly alik 
formly porous and long li 
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To Mothers and Fathers 
of School Children 


RESS your boy and girl as they want to be 
dressed. This year get them Patrick Mack- 
inaws for school wear. 


Healthy, active boys and girls prefer Patrick 
Mackinaws because of their warmth and easy 
comfort. You will admire their distinctive, en- 
during style and excellent tailoring. They are worn 
in every city, town and village the country over. 

Patrick-Duluth cloth comes from the North. 
Made entirely of highest grade virgin wool from 
sheep that thrive in the snow, it is “bigger than 
weather.’”’ Yet neither bulky nor heavy. 

Every Patrick-Duluth garment bears the fa- 
mous green and black label. Look for it also on 
greatcoats, sweaters, robes, blankets, caps and 
wool hose. Sold through best dealers only. Send 
for the new Patrick-Duluth catalog. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


Duluth Minnesota 


GENVINE AND ORIGINAL, 


DY Siphaile ALL WOOL 


= 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
motive. Some people think it was a 
young man’s natural thirst for headlines, 
but I know—and I want you to know I 
know it—that it was your personal vin- 
dictiveness toward me.” 

“Don’t say that!” he 
sharply. 

“T shall say it,’’ Lydia went on, “and to 
you, because you are the only person I can 
say it to. Oh, you knew very well how it 
would be! I have to sit silent while 
Eleanor tells me how noble your motives 
were in prosecuting me. You know—oh, 
you are so safe in knowing—that I will not 
tell anyone that your hatred of me goes 
back to that evening when I did not show 
myself susceptible to your fascinations 
when you tried to kiss me, and I M 

“T did kiss you,” said O° Bannon. 

“T believe you did, but —— 

“You know I did.” 

She sprang up at this. 

“And is that something you’re proud of, 
something it gives you satisfaction to re- 
member?” 

“The keenest.” 

She stamped her foot. 

““That you kissed a woman against her 
will? Held her in your arms because you 


interrupted 


were physically stronger? You like to 
remember 
“Tt was not against your will,” he said. 
“Tt was! 


“Tt was not!’’ he repeated. “Do you 
think I haven’t been over that moment 
often enough to be sure of what happened? 
You were not angry! You were glad I took 
you in my arms! You would have been 
glad if I had done it earlier!’’ 

“Liar!” said Lydia. ‘Liar and cad—to 
say such a thing!’”’ She was shivering so 
violently that her teeth chattered like a 
person in an ague. ‘If you knew—if you 
could guess the repugnance, the horror of a 
woman embraced by a man she loathes and 
despises! Her flesh creeps! There are no 
words for it! And then—then to be told by 
that man’s mad vanity that she liked it, 
that she wanted it, that she brought it on 
herself oa 

“Just wait a moment,” he said. “‘I be- 
lieve that you hate me now all right, what- 
ever you felt then.” 

“T do, I.do hate you,”’ she answered, 
“and I have the power of proving it. I can 
do you an injury.” 

“You will always have the power of in- 
juring me.” 

“Be sure I will use it.’ 

“T dare say you will.” 

“T have. I haven’t wasted any time 
apeallaw 

“What is all this about? What have 
you done?” he asked without much in- 
terest. 

She drew the letter out of the front of her 
dress and handed it to him with a hand 
that trembled so much it made the folded 
paper rattle. 

He took it, unfolded it, read it. Watch- 
ing him, she saw no change in his face until 
he looked up and smiled. 

“Is this it?” he asked. “A lot I care 
about that—not to go into the Simpson 
firm! You don’t understand your power. 
The things that would have made me 
suffer—well, if you had let prison break 
you, if you had given your love to that 
crooked politician who came down to bribe 
me on your behalf Why, when you 
fell at my feet in the reception room at 
the prison I suffered more than in all my 
life before or since, because I love you.” 

““Stop!”’ said Lydia. ‘“‘Don’t dare say 
that to me!” 

“T love you,” he said. ‘‘ You don’t have 
to go about looking for things like this,’’ 
and he flicked the letter contemptuously 
into the fire. “You make me suffer just by 
existing.” 

““T won’t listen to you!”’ said Riodien and 
she moved away. 

“Of course you'll listen to me,” he an- 
swered, standing between her and the door. 
“There isn’t one thing you’ve done since 
I first saw you that has given me the 
slightest pleasure or peace or happiness— 
nothing but unrest and pain. When you’ re 
hard and bitter I suffer, and when you’re 
gentle and kind 

She gave a sort of laugh at this. 

““When have you ever seen me gentle and 
kind?” she asked. 

“Oh, I know how wonderfully you could 
give yourself to a man if you loved him.” 

“Don’t say such things!’’ she said, 
actually shuddering. “It sickens me! 
Don’t even think them!” 

“Think! Good God, the things I think!”’ 


Septem 


“Don’t ever think of me at 
your relentless enemy. If i 
what you said just now, that 
me —— 

“It is true.” 4 

“Thope itis. It gives me mor 
hurt you. It must make it w 
to know how I hate, how I 
everything about you; your uy 
looks and your fine figure to 
simple people like Eleanor and ] 
nett and poor Evans; the vy; 
makes you hate me for being fr 
charms; and all the petty, un 
things you did in the trial; 
mental buncombe with ‘the | 
Wooley girl; and your twisting 
the law that you are suppose 
hold—in order to get that brace 
the jury; your mouthing and y 
arts with the jury; and most o 
coming to the prison to feast you 
my humiliation. Oh, if I could { 
the rest I could never forgive you 

“T’m not particularly eager 
should forgive me,” he said. 

To her horror she found that t 
ing down of the barriers which ha: 
all these months from rehea: 
grievances to anyone was break 
her self-control. She knew she : 
to ery. 1 

“You can go now,” she said, — 
a sweeping gesture toward the | 
ready the muscles in her throat w 
ning to contract. He stood loo 
the fire as if he had not heard 
stamped her foot. “‘Don’t you w 
me?” she said. ‘“‘I want you to 

“Tm going, but there’s somethi 
to say to you.’ 

He was evidently trying to . 
thing out in words. 

Fa shall never have anythingm 
to you,” she replied. 

She sank down on the sofa at 
her head back among the cushi 
closed her eyes to keep back her 1 
sat rigid with the struggle. If sl 
speak again—and she wouldn’t— 
get rid of him before the storm b 
took a cigarette and litit. Even} 
was silent for a minute, and the hi 
on the table succeeded in makin 
its faint, quick ticking. Lyd 
aware that tears were slowly for 
way under her lids, that she was s\ 
audibly. She put her hands ag 
mouth in the effort to keep ba 
And O’Bannon began to speak, 
looking at her. 3 

“T don’t know whether I can 1 
understand,”’ he said. “I don’t k 
it matters whether you understar 
but in your whole case I did exact 
district attorney ought to do, onl} 
that behind my doing it —— 

He was stopped by a sob. } 

“Yes, yes!” she said fiercely, | 
face distorted with emotion, “it’s 
crying, but if you come near m 
you.’ 

=r jwon t,” he answered, 
peace.” ~ 

She took him at his word. She 
peacefully but wildly. She flun 
face downward on the sofa anc 
with her head buried in the cushic 
her whole body shook. She had 
like this since she was a little chil 
a wild, luxurious abandonment 6 
control. Once she heard O’Bann 

“‘Don’t touch me!’’she repeate( 
raising her head. 

“T’m not going to,’”’ he - 7 

He began to walk up 
room—up and down the r 
hear him going. Once he 
mantelpiece, and leaning his 


her into his arms like a chi ¢ 
“No, no!”’ she said ae 
left of her voice. _ 


arm. He put his oh on he 
shoulder, looking down at t 
knot of her black hair. 

before he would have said 
have touched her hand 
to his strong desire fo 
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Anywhere, anytime. 
you can always 


depend on Buick 


IN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


eonremeretie 


AOR > 


"*enecarreorsr 


Emblem o Satisfaction 


el eT | 2. 
ae 


The 
Ranchman’s Story 


Cattle by the thousands were starving on 
the blizzard-swept ranges. Between them 
and Newcastle, Wyoming, the nearest town, 
lay an 80-mile trail blocked with eight-foot 
snow drifts. The temperature was 15 
below zero. 


Newcastle citizens were making an heroic 
effort to save the herds with a relief train 
of eight provision-laden trucks. 


Suddenly a murmur of dismay arose. ‘‘ The 
trail, the trail! How can we break the trail? 
No car that was ever built can do it.”’ ““My 
car can do it,’ said C. E. Tidd, owner of a 


Buick Roadster—and he did it. 
Back and forth he plowed along the 80- 


mile trail for sixteen consecutive hours, 
hitting drift after drift on high gear and 
shifting to second the instant the car re- 
coiled at the force of the shock. On he 
went, at times miles ahead of the trucks, 
battering down the huge drifts with the 
nose of his Buick, sometimes churning the 
snow until his car was almost out of sight. 
Sixteen hours later the starving cattle were 
munching hay. 


This feat is now history among the co 
men of Wyoming, who have named Tidd 


Buick “‘The Trail Breaker.”’ 


Buick Sixes 
29-Siz-44 Three Passenger Roadster . $1495 
ae 


22-Six-45 Five Passenger Touring . 1525 
29-Six-46 Three Passenger Coupé . 2135 
22-Six-47 Five Passenger Sedan . : QYUBH 
29-Six-48 Four Passenger Coupé. . 2325 
29..Six-49 Seven Passenger Touring . 1735 
22-Six-50 Seven Passenger Sedan. . 2635 


Buick Fours 
29-Four-34 Two Passenger Roadster. $ 935 
22-Four-35 Five Passenger Touring . 975 
22-Four-36 Three Passenger Coupé . 1475 
22-Four-37 Five Passenger Sedan. 1650 
F.O. B. Flint, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
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WITH US... 


there has been no 
business depression 


[Tae H all this talk about business 
depression we have kept right on trying 
0 to still further improve the style and serv- 
iceability of Showers Furniture and, by the 
most intensive production methods, to still 
further cut our manufacturing costs. This 
policy has greatly benefited both our dealers 
and our consumers. 


Meanwhile, we have turned a deaf ear to 
the calamity howlers and have never lost 
faith in the fundamental integrity of America. 


The result is unmistakable. Today, the 
Showers Factories in both Burlington, lowa, 
and Bloomington, Indiana, are busy. With 
us there has been no such thing as business 
depression. Our dealers are prosperous. Our 
salesmen are getting results. And enough 
people believe that Showers Furniture con- 
stitutes the best furniture value in the world 
to maintain our standing as ‘‘America’s 
Largest Furniture Makers.” 


Especially in this period, we recommend 
to others the same policy of optimism and 
hard work, because we know from our own 
personal experience that it wis. 


Meanwhile, we venture the opinion that 
the next few years will be the most produc- 
tive and prosperous that the world has ever 
seen—for us, and for everyone else who sin- 
cerély attempts to give the buying public the 
utmost for its money. 


President 


SHOWERS BROTHERS COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


America’s Largest “Furniture cMakers 


| life that he set beside that hour. 


(Continued from Page 60) 
that all desires beyond that moment were 
swallowed up in it. 

He almost smiled to remember the futil- 
ity of the explanation he had been attempt- 
ing. This was the real explanation between 
them. 

How little difference words made, he 
thought, and yet how we all cling to them! 
He took his free hand from her shoulder, 
and like a careful nurse he slid back a hair- 


‘pin, just poised to fall, into the crisp mass 


of her hair. 
Gradually her sobs stopped, she gave a 
long deep breath, and presently he saw she 


| had fallen asleep. 


There never was an hour in O’Bannon’s 
He sat 
like a man in a trance, and yet acutely 
aware of everything about him: of the logs 
in the fire that, burning through, fell apart 
like a blazing drawbridge across the and- 
irons;,. of an occasional footstep in the 
streets; and finally of the inevitable ap- 
proach of the rattling milk wagon, of its 
stopping at the door, of the wire trays, of 
the raising of the Thorne basement window 
and the slow thump of the delivery of the 
allotted number of bottles. 

After a long time a little frightened face 
stared at him round the door. Turning his 
head slowly, he saw Miss Bennett, her gray 
hair brushed straight back from her face 
and her eyes large and staring. 

“Ts she dead?’”’ she whispered. 

O’Bannon shook his head, and hardly 
making a sound, his lips formed the words 
“Go away.”’ 

Miss Bennett really couldn’t do that. 

“Tt’s almost five o’clock,” ‘she said re- 
proachfully. 

He nodded. | 

“Go away,” he said. 


THE \ WHITE-COLLAR JOB 
THE BIG JOLT — 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Suppose you lost all your money, what 
would you do?”’ he was asked. 

“‘T’d get a job and go to work.”’ 

“Suppose you couldn’t find work?” 

“*T’d sell newspapers.” 

“Suppose you couldn’t get any news- 
papers to sell?” 

“Then I’d-beg.”’ 

In. the most unsettled business period 
through which anyone now alive has ever 
passed, with nearly 100 great corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
suspending dividends, and agricultural 
and industrial products being sacrificed, it 
is a mistake for the real executive to de- 
mand a job cut to specifications. The old 
jobs are changing character, falling apart, 
while new ones are taking shape. The man 
who grabs hold somewhere, almost any- 
where, determined to keep busy, and learn, 
and grow with the new order of business, 
will develop greater earning capacity dur- 
ing the next few years, and ultimately be 
a better man. 

The shrinkage of business organizations 
everywhere is a favorable circumstance for 
the salary job hunter if he will understand 
what it means. Salaries are being reduced 
and the number of employes cut to mini- 
mum. Great business organizations are 
down to a skeleton. They cannot safely be 
cut further. To secure and keep a position 
in one of these skeleton organizations a man 
must make sacrifices and be a fighter and 
producer. 

If he can stand the racket, however, 
when the times again come into joint and 
business begins to expand he will be a key 
man in a growing organization, in line for 
promotion and better pay. 

It is commonly assumed that times like 
the present do not favor new business or 
personal enterprise, but it is a mistaken no- 
tion. Many an executive secure in a well- 
paid position to-day owes his advancement 
and security to some former depression 
that jogged him out of a rut and sent him 
adventuring. Investigation will show that 
many men and women are quietly striking 
out for themselves in new directions, some 
bent on personal-advancement, and others 
taking advantage of the times to promote 
important business enterprises. A sales 
expert, for example, has put his capital of 
forty or fifty thousand dollars into a prom- 
ising new method of distributing staple 


merchandise, and says that if he had money ~ 


with which to. hire some of-the first-rate 


_ness hurricane. 


S ™_ 
Tn her bright satin dressing 
down, but he could see that = 
ous and uncertain. He summon 
powers of will that he possessed) 
his eyes on her, compelling her | 
him; and when he felt he had ga 
in he raised his right hand and 
decisively pointed to the door, | 

and went out. 

The fire had burned itself comy 
now, and the cold of the hours b 
began to penetrate the room. 


ment there would be more 
repudiation of the obvious bon¢ 
them, more torture and separa 
shivered, and leaning forward 
drew her] cloak from a neigia 
and laid it over her, tucking it 
shoulders. He was afraid the 
might have waked her, but sh 
sleep on. 
Again the minutes began . 
chantedly away, and then far aw 
house, in some remote upper story 
a footstep. Housemaids. Inw 
called down the curse of heaven uj 
He glanced down at Lydia, and 
knew—how he knew it he could 
that she had heard it too; that! 
been awake a long time, since h 
cloak over her—perhaps since } 
nett had left the room. 
Awake and content! His he; 
beat loudly, violently. i 
“Lydia,” he said. 
She did not move or answer, 
that her head pressed more closely 
hollow of his arm. 


(THE END). : 
\ 


merchandising and sales abilit 
temporarily idle, he could so 
particular field that when tim 
would be very difficult and cost 
petitors to displace him. A cle 
a $2500 job has gone into pai 
small retail business, using hi 
credit to such advantage that h 
earning more than he ever i 
envelope. A young woman 
stenographic position is ta 
study of osteopathy, and is 
lent headway. There are mer 
everywhere, often handicapped 
responsibilities, yet meeting ) 
spirit of adventure. a 
Adventure implies agility, ri 
knocks. It is usually pleasani 
back upon than to live through. — 
or ten years from now hundre 
ful men and women will in m 
halo around 1921, the turning poi 
lives. 
These are times of stress 3 


a 


sales have shrunk, so that human 
tion must often be reduced 
where disorganization begins 
critical ordeal. And times of 
because an exceptionally hi 
human ability is floating about 
for the improvement of the o 
it can be put to work—or hired 
until there is work. 

Among business concerns i 
of the wise and foolish virg 
again, and about in the Bible 
fifty. Almost at the beginning 
farsighted executives set aside 
of earnings to take care of 
which they knew must ineviti 
But the unwise virgins spen 
money in extensions of plant at 
fancy salaries, junkets, tax-do' 
and the swollen dividends tha’ 
shares boom in the stock mark 

The principal industry in 
town is a cotton mill owned 
by the founder and his sons 
started life on the ruins of thi 
and has been through more tha 


At the very peak of prices th 
fascinated by possibilities 
but dad couldn’t see any po 

(Continued on Page é 


ntinued from Page 62) 
, we have reached the very top,” 
“Now we must think of one 
ow to get off the top without a 
3 


business concerns are getting off 
safely, volplaning down, aided by 
ves set aside for that emergency, 
rs are coming down like Darius 
id his flying machine—flying is all 


he’ ain’t sich a thunderin’ sight 
n in’t when ye come to light. 


s Darius Green had his heavier- 
contraptions of leather wings and 
le helmet, so business has the 
enta of overhead, accumulated 
‘was climbing. Fancy salaries, 
ant ideas, surplus departments 
loyes, unheeded waste, with golf, 
ls and trimmings generally, both 
e and personal, have been piled on 
; five years. Making and dis- 
-commodities the most expensive 
ie pretty near being a rule. But 
problem is to see how cheaply 
can be done. One way to do that 
h increased volume, and the other 
1g down overhead. With the na- 
lying power below 50 per cent of 
und world trade gone to pot for the 
ng, overhead is the first item to 


is a lot of overhead in salaries. 
| are needed to increase volume, 
the most productive can be kept 
mand for commodities is cut in 
counting and clerical work sym- 
ly shrink in volume, and book- 
ndstenographers must be dropped. 
departments expanded to such an 
uring the boom that it was often 
to secure competent experts. 
tivities were among the first to be 
or abandoned altogether, not be- 
ley were superfluous, for many 
3s wanted to continue them, but 
ecause they could not be afforded. 
hat amusing paradox developed in 
are work. Installed in good times, 
mers often viewed them sus- 
, asking, “‘ What is the boss trying 
rer?”’ But when the welfare stuff 
inated there were protests against 
way conveniences and amenities 
joyes had got used to and liked 
m they suspected. 

a large business enterprise must 
small and grow big again. The 
2 who can keep the nucleus of his 
tion together until times begin to 
ll be first to benefit by healthy 
It takes a long while and a lot of 
o build up a really capable and 
anization, and concerns now indis- 
ely dropping their key workers 
ly suffer when the revival comes. 


ing Together by Teamwork 


are the expedients and devices for 
* this end, and employes are help- 
with teamwork and sacrifice. 
it counts as much as the bank 
‘even where the latter makes the 
difficult. 
eis more or less sentiment in our 
” says one manufacturer, ‘‘and it 
permit us to do some things that 
e financially advantageous just 
1 the long run, we believe that 
‘tt pays. We expect to be in busi- 
the next hundred years or so 
lo that must keep our good em- 
dgether, and keep them satisfied. 
jlons are assumed to have no souls, 
directors and officers of this com- 
l something like personal respon- 
or employes who have served us 
7for many years, and I am glad to 
+ employes understand our diffi- 
idare helping us meet them with a 
oo now keeping its ledger 
chiefly in red ink—striking deficits 
if balances—has lost less than 1 per 
salaried people, and none of its 
en and women. When the 
the president called his folks 
_ forecast the emergency through 
@ business must pass the next six 
months, said that he would do 
within his power to hold the 
mn together, and asked for sug- 
eamwork. That concern has 
lis--weekly wages and monthly 
he wage earners, together with 
higher-salaried workers, volun- 
pted a reduction of one-sixth in 
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their earnings; but because the monthly 
pay roll had not been increased abnormally 
during the boom, that was left alone. There 
still being not enough work to keep every- 
body employed a reduction of hours in the 
factory and office was made, equal to one 
day a week. The sales force, understanding 
its opportunities for keeping people at 
work by increasing volume, voluntarily 
switched from a _ salary-and-commission 
basis to straight commissions, and got 
busy. At last accounts the organization is 
holding together, with a fractional increase 
in sales and output each time the monthly 
figures are put on the bulletin board— 
increases so small that they have to be ex- 


pressed in decimals, but oh, how healthy! | , > 


An automobile dealer hit both sides 
patly, that of employe and that of em- 
ployer, when he said: ‘‘I wish I could find 
some way to make real salesmen out of 


certain of my men without firing them. | § 


Every once in a while I have to discharge a 
man, and the jolt does him so much good 
that he immediately starts making a suc- 
cess with someone else!” 


Jolted Out of the Rut 


A happy country is said to have no his- 


tory. But like salary workers content to | 
exert half their real ability or less, living a | 


carefully balanced life on a stationary in- 
come, it is probably in a rut—as is many a 


business enterprise operated on the same _ 
philosophy. A personal jolt in such cases | 


is nearly always beneficial. When the jolt 
becomes an earthquake, shaking up White 
Collardom, individual and corporate, in 
every line of business, the benefits are 
national and far-reaching. 

“Until last year we were not able to 
make goods fast enough to keep up with 
the demand,” says an executive whose in- 
dustry was one of the conspicuous war 
babies. ‘‘It was not necessary for our 
salesmen to do a real selling job. As mere 
order takers they could get enough volume 
to satisfy sales managers—so why bother 
to do the constructive work which would 
lay foundations for selling in a time when 
sales would be needed, and valued? These 
fellows were not incompetent, but simply 
inarut. They had not been exerting them- 
selves to full capacity, either mentally or 
physically. -The readjustment fell upon 
them: like a brick wall, and upon the cor- 
porations they worked for. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for corporation executives 
to cut out all the frills in order to survive. 
No one had dreamed that this business could 
get into such a bad way sosoon. Sales and 
office forces were reduced first, and then 
department heads and executives. In most 
cases it was impossible for us to fit them 


into other work for the company; either 


they couldn’t take up other lines or the 
personal sacrifice would have been too 
great. Victims of circumstances, they had 
to go. 

“But for many it was the best thing that 
ever happened. I have heard of case after 
case the past few months where men who 
formerly worked for us are doing much 
better elsewhere. Jolted to the realization 
of their own shortcomings, they have 
landed jobs in other lines, and are working 
harder and making good. We had one man 
in charge of:sales in a department where 
activities were constantly decreasing, by 
reason of improvement and growth in other 
products. We switched him to the produc- 
tion side, where he was out of his element, 
and when the big jolt came he was among 
the first to go. This man had been a keen 


student of merchandising. Within a month | 
he became president and general manager | 
of a.company operating a chain of retail | 
stores, where he is entirely happy, for he | 
has found his niche. Working hard, he is | 
putting some of his ideas into actual prac- | 
tice, and getting results. Two other men — 


dropped from our sales force have landed on 
their feet as sales managers with other con- 
cerns, while others have gone into business 
for themselves. 

“There are still good men out of work 
and real tragedies that offset these cases of 
successful personal readjustment. But or- 
ganization readjustment is more difficult 
than personal readjustment, because the 
latter must be made now, through in- 
dividual necessity, while through lack of 
money and turnover organization readjust- 
ment must often be postponed. When the 
employer finds it possible to begin building 
up his organization again many of the able 
people essential to efficient operation in 
normal times will have made connections 
elsewhere. That is the real tragedy,” 
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GT D Taps and Dies 


did a three-minute job 
on a Missouri farmer’s har- 
vester and saved him a four-: 


Fix it Quick 
With a GTD Screw Plate 


SET of taps and dies is a great time-saver when 
you’re pushing your machinery to give you 
100% service. 
Have a GYD Screw Plate ready on the instant, any 
size tool you need, where and when you want them, 
and worn-out screw threads will give you scarcely 
any trouble at all. 


Good tools make lasting friends. 


The GT D trade mark is your guarantee. Ask your 
hardware or auto supply dealer to show you a GT D 
“Little Giant” or ““OK’’ Screw Plate—or send for 
our free booklets described below. : 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation of Canada, Limited, Galt, Ontario 


GTD TAPS - DIES - DRILLS - REAMERS - PIPE TOOLS 
MACHINE TOOLS - MILLING CUTTERS - GAGES 


Free booklets for auto mechanics, 
farmers, shopmen, anybody who 
works with machines. The 
coupon or a postal 
brings yours. 


IT CAN BE FIXED -; 


@eTD 


Corporation 
Greentield, Mass. 


Send your free booklet 
(or booklets) as checked. 


______About tools for automobile work. 


—A = About farmstools, 


= About. pipe tools: 


Street 
State or SEP 109 


LET @TD Do IT 
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DREADNAUGHT 


A splendid sturdy cabinet 

that will last for 50 years. 

One of many models. 
Immediate delivery. 


The General Fireproofing Company 
2151 Trussit Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches: New York 
Philadelphia Seattle 


San Francisco 
Atlanta 


Chicago Boston 
Washington, D. C. 


cAlso Makers of Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath, and other Fireproof Building Materials. 


| That evening, emptying his pockets, 
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to raise their standard of living., There 
were certain silk dress lengths. 

After dinner they went to visit Mr. 
Hicks, and after the exchange of greetings 
she said, ‘‘I want to know about Mohicans, 
Mr. Hicks.” 

Already the change in her speech and 
intonation was great; the stridency was 
nearly gone; the twang was faint. She no 
longer clipped her words; she drawled 
them a little. 

“The North American Indians?” said 
Mr. Hicks in some surprise. 

“‘Savages, weren’t they?”’ said Jenny. 

“Yes. There’s a romance called The 
Last of the Mohicans that would tell you a 
good deal about them.”’ 

“A romance?”’ said Jenny in a tone of 
relief, as she thanked him and went. 

She found it in a secondhand bookseller’s 
shop, brought it home and fell upon it. 
She skipped much of it; but she read with 
the most careful attention all of it that had 
to do with the young Chingachgook. Then 
she pondered her prototype somberly. 

On Monday morning Ashburton found a 
slip of paper on his desk. On it was written: 
“Thank you very much for the £10. J.R.”’ 

“You certainly earned it,’’ he said, smil- 
ing at her; then, without thinking, he put 
the slip of paper into his waistcoat DeeeP ts 

e 
found it. 

He wondered why on earth he had kept 
it, and put it in his pocketbook. 

The next day he learned that the five 
letters had done their work. Eight of the 
most important men in the industry were 
meeting in London next day to confer. 
They would let him know their decision at 
half past nine at night. At a quarter past 
nine he and Jenny were in his office await- 
ing it. If it proved adverse, as he rather 
expected it would, he meant to begin to try 
to reverse it at once. It was not in him to 
accept defeat. Each of those eight men 
must receive a letter by the first post next 
morning. He had learned at what hotels 
they were staying. At five and twenty past 
nine the messenger brought in the letter. 
He opened it slowly, with steady fingers. 
If he had not won now he would win later. 
He read it slowly. He had won now. The 
merger had gone through exactly on the 
lines he had laid down, and he was invited 
to become managing director. It was 
indeed a victory. He had lowered the 
overhead expenses of three-quarters of the 
textile industry 30 per cent. An immense 
exhilaration invaded him. He wanted to 
shout. He could have danced. He felt 
like an excited boy. 

‘““We’ve won! The merger’s through!” 
he cried. 

He saw a sparkle in Jenny’s somber eyes. 
A faint smile wreathed her lips. 

A devil of mischief entered into him, and 
rising he cried, ‘“‘I must have a kiss!”’ 

The years had fallen from him. He 
looked like a great mischievous boy. 

Jenny sprang up, her face set in a mask 
of the blankest astonishment. She struck 
at him wildly as he caught her, and missed 
the point of his jaw by a good inch. Then 
she fought furiously. She bit nearly 
through his right hand. But against his 
strength she was helpless. He kissed her 
full and hard on the lips and loosed her. 
She staggered back and dropped into her 
chair, nerveless, limp, and her eyes blazed 
on him. He sat down with a rather aston- 
ished air and looked at the blood dripping 
from his bitten hand. 

“‘T behaved rather badly, didn’t I?’’ he 
said in a confidential tone. “‘But you be- 
haved abominably, thank goodness! Like 
a little savage!”’ 

He wrapped his handkerchief round his 
hand. She stared at it, a dull flush man- 
tling her cheeks. Then she snatched a slip 
of paper, wrote on it and tossed it to him. 

He read: “I’m leaving on Saturday.” 

He put it down and finished binding up 
his hand. Then he said quietly: ‘‘I don’t 
want you to go. You must be the best 
typist in London. I'll pay you ten pounds 
a week to stay on.” 

Jenny was still raging. But ten pounds 
a week! She hesitated. Ashburton looked 
at her quietly, gravely. After all, what was 
a kiss, she thought. She had been kissed 
before. In Camden Town the young kiss 
frequently and think but little of it. Five 
hundred and twenty pounds a year! She 
did not think that another typist in London 
‘drew such a salary. She did hate him, 


Septembe; 


though. How on earth had f | 
miss the point? 

She took a slip, wrote on it, “yp 
and handed it to him. b | 

“Good!” he said. ,‘‘ Well, In 
you any longer to-night. We did 
the night you starved yourself. I¢ 
for behaving badly—humbly. | 
going to apologize for behaving w} 

She shook her head sharply an 

“That’s all right,”’ he said with 
smile. “It eases my conscience a 
know; and I can go on enjoying hi 
haved badly, very much.”’ 

Her eyes gleamed again. T 
nodded good night and went o 
room. More than once on the w 
she asked herself why on eartl 
missed the point. It had be 
enough. What had diverted her h 
inch? She had not wanted to be] 
him, she was sure—not so sure. 

The next day Ashburton percei 
his bad behavior had not mod 
habit of gazing at him. Also it 
decreased his interest in her. § 
himself wondering what she was 
as she gazed. Three days later hey 
the atmosphere of conflict. It w 
fancy, but in his office he fel 
struggling in a conflict—not the 
conflict, but another, quite obse 
did not even know whether he wi 
sive or merely resisting in it. ] 
queer fancy. He told himself tha 
overworked himself and needed ar 
he felt fit enough and was dealing 
hundred details of the merger bs 
effort. 

The sense of conflict did nol 
course it must be Jenny Romer, 
it only in his office and only when 
it. Twice he sent her out on longe) 
make sure. He madesure. Withh 
the sense of conflict went. It was 
and intriguing. He thought of th 
that our selves are like icebergs ar 
peak of them rises into consciousni 
it that, while his conscious intellig! 
dealing with these business det; 
hers with taking and typing his lett 
submerged selves were grappling 
the surface? Or was she consctor 
ing some witch’s game on him, pul 
comether on him? With those 
might very well belong to some 
witches. He thought the former 
likely. But which was the aggress 
submerged self, or hers? He ¥ 
about it and her often, out of of 

Ten days later, at the end of tl 
ing’s work, he looked at her earnes 
once her eyes fell before his to the 
her desk, 

“The scars of your teeth hay 
healed. Have you forgiven me fo 
ing badly?”’ he said idly. : 

Her eyes rose quickly to his. { 
tated. Then she shrugged her’ 4 


office lately,’’ he went on. 
by any chance been trying to 
comether on me?” 

A slow surprise filled her fa 
shook her head. Assuredly she } 
been trying some witch’s game 
consciously. But unconsciously 

Then he said deliberately, © 
like—I should like very much 
comether on you.” 

As the words left his lips he 
well who had been the aggress 
had resisted in the submerg 
Well, he had brought the con 
consciousness. She gazed at h 
wholly a blank. Then her lips } 
little. 

“T will,” he said. : 

That evening Kitty found | 
absent-minded. 

On Friday he found that he 
to do some work during the ° 
and told Jenny that he would 
Granton, his house in Sussex. 

She shook her head and wro 
paper: “I can’t leave my littlesi 

“Bring her with you,” he said. | 
loo Station at 10:30 to-morrow.” 

She hesitated; then nodded. 

When they came onto the platfe 
lowed by a porter with their suit 
was standing among a group 0 
John Burkitt, his secretary, toc 
them, put them into their ¢a 
Granton, a big house on the 
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h Downs, handed them over to 
seper, who gave them two bed- 
1 a sitting room between them, 
xem that their lunch would be 
at 1:30, their tea at 4:30, their 
ight. 

i not stop to unpack. They 
wnstairs, through the gardens, 
ood. They had been used to 
xeir brief holidays by the mud 
ithend. This was different, a 


ich Ashburton and his guests 
yn to bridge. He played a 
med restless and went out to 
ir. He kept the fact that he 
ee Jenny in the country dim in 
3ut he found her with Kitty on 
ak on the edge of the downs. 
yim coming; and as she uncon- 
fted into a more attractive and 
; comfortable pose she said to 
u do the talking.”’ 

1 his hat, stopped and said, 
ou young people like Granton?”’ 
ydded, and Kitty said, ‘“‘We 


ved that she had a soft pleasant 
‘own, lit a cigar, said that the 
ie right was Portsmouth, the 
left Chichester Cathedral, and 
silence. Kitty politely said a 
ords at intervals; Jenny said 
t gazed down at the sea. Her 
ne admirable lines of her figure 
lue. He was very well content. 
yn used to being with her some 
day, and he was getting what 
ito. But he felt no sense of 
was odd. Was there a truce in 
‘as it that, so close to the earth, 
thine, the conflict died down? 
Sit might be so. He gazed at 

It pleased him enormously. 
re more sensitive than he had 
fe fancied that that sensitive- 
y. Certainly, with those brood- 
ayes, she was more than a little 


‘ater she was in the same posi- 
had not moved an inch. He 
»her immobility. Of course she 
wfectly relaxed on the soft turf, 
res must be perfect. He wished 
1 Kitty’s voice. But the gods 
wish. It was a great deal to be 
‘ly dumb. 

ch clock of a distant village 
and rising with a sigh he said: 
getting to my guests. You'll 
. bell presently,’’ raised his hat 


‘had gone Kitty said: “You 
was a toff; but you never told 
so tremendously good-looking. 
ver speak to him?” 

ok her head. 

e's never heard your new 


rer will if I can help it,” said 


ir tea and after their dinner 
surried out to the wood and the 
y were wonderful. 

morning Ashburton was on the 
tting up when a delightful, 
ling voice said, just below his 
That’s the name of this very red 


blood,” said the voice of 


) very good name for it,” said 
al voice. : 

1 asked himself whose voice it 
aly not the voice of one of his 
1 guessed, slipped out of bed 
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and hurried to the window to make sure. 
Below stood Jenny holding the rose to her 
nostrils. She wore a silk frock of an Indian 
red. Her head was bare, and the sun 
burnished her brown hair. 

“Well, [’ll—be shot!’’ said Ashburton 
softly. but fervently, and loosed the 
curtain. 

Soon after breakfast he sent for Jenny 
and worked for an hour and a half. 

Then he said: “That’s all.’ Come for a 
stroll and- get all this tedious stuff out of 
your pretty head. You needn’t talk, you 
know—unless you’d like to for a change. 
And I shall behave like an angel.” 


She did not shake her head; and they | 


went through the long window, across the 
garden and through the wood to the downs. 
He did the talking. Among other things 
he told her that it had been borne in on him 
that, though she was the best typist in the 
city, she really belonged to the wood and 
the downs. She nodded gravely. 

“You ought to live in a place like this— 
at any rate all the summer and most of the 
autumn,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Yes, I know you can’t afford it; but 
it’s a pity. It’s a waste of you. Why, per- 
haps even your voice might improve here!”’ 

She shook her head. She wore an air of 
complete content. 

“It’s a pity you must always be a song 
without words,” he said, pricked by a 
sudden desire to hear her voice. 

She did not even look at him. They sat 
there till the lunch bell rang, and she did 
not look at him. He did not mind. He had 
a feeling that, though she did not look at 
him, she was intensely aware of him. But 
he looked at her—all the time. Now and 
again he said a few words, appreciative. 
They welled up out of him. 

He let her go alone to the west wing with 
great reluctance. He wanted to go with 
her, but he had his guests. In the after- 
noon he was restless, and he could not find 
her. He was exasperated. 

He could not find her after dinner in the 
garden or the wood or on the downs. He 
came back and played bridge. Then about 
eleven o’clock he went out into the wood to 
be alone and think about her. He went 
slowly, and was halfway through it when 
round a corner in the path a twig snapped 
under a foot. He stood still, hoping. 

She came round the corner and stopped 
short, about fifteen feet away, and they 
looked at each other. 

“T want you, Jenny,” he said in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact voice. 

She hesitated for a breath and came to 
him. He put his arms round her and kissed 
her. They clung to each other; and he 
kissed her again, twice, quenching an im- 
mense thirst. 

Then she said sorrowfully, in that de- 
lightful, drawling voice: ‘‘It’s lovely. But 
I oughtn’t to let you. I suppose it’s the 
wood and the night. But it’s no use really, 
you know. I’m straight.” 

“Well, for that matter, I’m straight too. 
We'll get married,”’ he said. 

Just the slightest quiver ran over her. 
He did not miss it. He kissed her again. 

“You'll have to keep me rather dark, 
won’t you?”’ she said simply. 

“My goodness, no!”’ he said. 

She clung a little tighter to him, and he 
kissed her again. 

Then he said, “‘I wonder if we shall fight 
furiously —sometimes.”’ 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t fight you any more 
now,” she said with grave conviction. 

A humility, strange to him, invaded him. 

“You have the most beautiful voice in 
the world,”’ he said. 


‘HE USES OF CALAMITY 
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der anxiety in her eyes and her 
'ked up a palm-leaf fan from a 
‘de the bed. Mrs. Crews lay 
'r eyes closed and delivered her- 
mologue which ran on and on 
or punctuation, save for an 
it moan: 

ng to sit up this evening but 
elt it started up again right 
u never know what suffering 
m too healthy to appreciate 
me way when I was young the 
ha was took I went to a 
|) Temember my mother looking 
10King at me reproachful but I 
ny head and when I came back 
iome day you and Hilda when 


you come in and find me—oh!” Mrs. 
Crews threw back another roll of coverlet. 

“There, there, mother dear,’ said Lucy 
at this, the first opening, “‘try to get to 
sleep.” 

“Just come in,” said Mrs. Crews with 
all the sarcasm possible to a voice which 
tinkled like tapped silver, ‘‘and don’t want 
to sit down and talk with me—don’t want 
anything but just to send me off to sleep 
and get shut of me. Oh, you’ll know some 
day if you ever have a daughter—you’ll 
know what it is!’”? Mrs. Crews fell to 
silence, as one who lacks words to describe 
a horror. 

“Do you think it would be easier if I read 
to you a little, mother dear?” asked Lucy. 


’ 


“That's the first letter 


I dictated— 


twenty-five years ago” 


Almost.a generation ago, as a beginner in business, he 


dictated his first business letter. 


The copy, written 


with Carter Carbons, went into the files. 


Today it happened to come back to his desk out of 
an old transfer. It is dusty and torn, but every word 


is clear, for 


You can rely on 


CARTER CARBONS 


as you rely on Carter Inx 


The same laboratory control that makes Carter’s mean 
permanence in ink has’for 25 years been as skillful in 
producing the highest grade of carbon papers—’ 


—and in keeping that high standard up 


CARTER 
CARBONS 


PROFESSIONAL 
GOSSAMER 
AUTOCRAT 

FAERIE QUEENE 
COMMERCIAL 


—and 
the rest 


I use carbon paper 


by in size, on a 
machine. I usually make 


copies and prefer— 


writer ribbons are— 


interested in carbon papers for 


O CorresPONDENCE 
O BookKEEPING 


O Manirotp Instructions, Bips, 


Proposats, Lists. 


color. 


in color, used on a 


—and in prescribing the paper 
that will do the cleanest, clearest 
work under any conditions. 


The Carter Laboratories have 
prescribed the right Carter Car- 
bon for the job in thousands of 
cases. 


They will do the same for you, 
promptly and expertly. The 
coupon will start information 
which will make your carbon 
copies look better and last longer. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
NEW YORK 
MONTREAL 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Name- 


My type- 


Address _— 


machine. I am chiefly 


(please check) —— 


S.9.21 


What will the Carter Laboratories do for me? 


THE CartTer’s INK ComMPANY, 


Cambridge 41, 


Boston, Mass. 


SS 
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Darned last week. Darned this week. 
Darned again next week. Unsightly darns. 


Uncomfortable darns. 
to some poor woman. 


Wearisome darns 


And a great deal of it is useless, because 


SOCKS 
KEEP THE BIG TOES IN 


They keep the little toes and the heel 


in too. 


TRUE SHAPE Socks are made of 
heavy Japanese silk. They feel good. 


They look neat. 


Be sure of your socks. 


They wear well. 


Insist upon 


True Shape No. 152 


TRUE SHAPE Hosiery is also made for women and chil- 
dren. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Wherever you are, 
you'll be sure of he. 
siery satisfaction — if 


TRUE SHAPE 


you insist on the 
TRUE SHAPE dia- 


mond on each pair. 


HOSIERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| repeated the one word, ‘“‘Typhoid! 


| other end of the wire, 
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The invalid paused for a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

“Don’t know but it would,” she said in 
quite a different tone. “‘There’s a story I 


_ just started in that magazine there when 


my back started up so’s I just couldn’t see. 


| ’Twouldn’t be so bad, I always say, if it 


was real sharp pain like toothache. But 
it’s just a terrible goneness.” 

It had been a long day for Lucy. The 
lines of her face sagged with weariness. As 
she settled down in the low chair by the 
reading lamp her eyes were heavy, but they 
were also soft. and bright; and now and 
then as she read she patted gently the old 
hand on the coverlet. 

This happened on a Monday. The affair 
between Lucy and Jim had by now estab- 
lished its program. Usually when condi- 
tions with mother were such as to allow 
Lucy’s absence they did something, if it 
were only a moving-picture show, early in 
the week. Thursday was the night for 
choir practice at St. James’, and always 
Jim ran her home in his roadster. He had 
never failed her except during his year and 
a half in the Army and the period of their 
one quarrel. Regularly at a quarter before 
ten Luey Crews—managing somehow to do 
it alone—would emerge from the vestry 
door, glance up and down the street, let her 
eyes light on the little green roadster stand- 
ing by the curb, give a start as of surprise, 
throw a glance which said, “‘ Why, it’s you, 
Jim!” and wait for him to dismount from 
the driver’s seat and stand on the sidewalk 
holding open the door in an attitude of 
invitation. That little game of pretended 
surprise always amused him. Perhaps that 
was one of the things which held him to this 
losing game of his. She allured him even to 
madness—the slim figure of her, the flutter- 
ing hands with their flower motions, the 
voice of a violin, the aura of little-girlishness 
which she had not lost with girlhood and 
would never lose this side of,the grave. 
But this childish quality, with its trans- 
parent maneuvers of shyness and modesty, 


' caused him to smile even while he adored. 


Then if she were unhurried or unworried 
about her mother, and if he did not bother 
her with a proposal, she would let him give 
her a little spin through the park or along 
the river drive before landing her at her 
own door at an hour which would appear 
seemly to the vigilant Mrs. Crews. 


But the chain of pleasant Thursdays, 


| running so far back toward the hinterland 


of eternity, was now come to an end, though 
Lucy did not know that. On the Thursday 
in question, her desk telephone tapped its 
short ring and she pulled the instrument 


| toward her, spoke in the unemotional voice 


of her working hours. Perhaps she had a 
premonition. Otherwise, thinking it over 
later, she could not account for the shiver 
which ran over her as a crisp chopping 
masculine voice said, ‘‘Is this Miss Crews— 
Miss Lucy Crews? This is Doctor Jackson.” 

“Doctor!” began Lucy, and then pre- 
monition took the wrong track. “Is any- 


| thing the matter with my mother?” 


“Your mother?” queried the voice. 


| “Oh, no! I’m telephoning for Mr. Hay- 


den—James W. Hayden. He isn’t very 


| well. He’s asked me to inform one or two 


friends. I believe he has an engagement 
with you to-night.” 
“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Lucy sympa- 


| thetically enough, but the terror had gone 
| out of her voice. 


“Ts it anything serious?’’ 

Hattie Bartlett at the next desk, pre- 
tending to study her notes, marked the 
return of emotion to Lucy’s woice Bs she 
reassured the voice at the 
“he has typhoid 
symptoms. It’s perhaps too early in the 
game to say for sure.’ 

“Is he getting good care?”’ asked Lucy. 

Here again Hattie marked the emotional 


CCA T eCASt sa: 


; note; also the gender of the pronoun. 


“T think so. Mrs. Haggerty is looking 
after him. That will do—for the present. 
If it turns out badly—of course there will 
have to be more expert nursing.”’ 

“Ts there anything I can do?” asked 


Lucy, her words perfunctory but not her’ 


tone. 

‘‘No, I think not, thank you,” said the 
voice at the other end of the telephone. 
“He just wanted you to know.” 

Hattie, her hands resting on the sides of 
her desk, regarded her chum. . . 

Lucy’s violet eyes looked only a little 
clouded as she said, “Oh, Hattie, Jim 
Hayden seems to have typhoid fever!” 

“Typhoid!’”’ exclaimed Hattie; and 
then, as was the way of her mind, she 


. 


- curiosity, the watcher at the } 


thought and pursued it to thee 
doctor has he got? Jackson? 
Be just like a man to grab { 
doctor in the block, or take som 
old Mrs. Haggerty just picked 
my doctor ——”’ 

But at this point she was int 
the heavy approach of Mr. R 
of the firm. a 

“Take this, please, Mi: 
said, and began dictating. 

Hattie resumed her shee 
the keys. When Mr: Royste 
Hattie turned. But Lucy was s 
notes, and just as Hattie openec 
to speak she dropped her hands 
board. Hattie closed her mo 
Would nothing ever draw a cot 
of Lucy Crews? Yet as the ¢ 
hour of the work day dragged 
Hattie marked moments when 
sat with her fingers resting i imm 
keys, her eyes looking over 
the machine as into long vistas 

As the clock struck five Lu 
feet, whisking her desk intos al 


_ her ‘machine. 


“Don’t wait for me to-nigl 
without looking up. ‘“‘I mus 
I have a little errand to ; 
started toward the aes 

Always before, except in t 
stages of Hattie’s loves, these t 
the office together and strolledy dl 
the car. 

“Gee!” said Hattie, follow 
eyes. ‘“‘Gee!’ 

When she herself reached the 
Lucy was already gone. TI 
looked out above Eureka Avem 
from wall to curb with home-fs 
Almost guiltily Hattie stole tot 
observation. She marked ] 
spring hat bobbing among the h 
Lucy. was walking with brisk 
steps, eastward—away fro 
Then as she neared the, 
noticed that she was going mor 
slowly, so that the hurrying er 
jostled her. Breathless with 


Lucy drift out to the edge 
stop. For long seconds she stoo 
then abruptly turned backward 
car line. y 
That north-side trolley, one; 
thought, radiated for Lucy 
rents of attraction and repuls 
she left choir practice this stra 
ver happened again. She had’ 
usual, sharp at eight o’clock. § 
the organist a little by singing 
contralto; and when, after 
took up the sheets of a new : 
tenor asked, “‘Why, where is M 
*‘T’ll vamp that part,” said t 
“Miss Crews isn’t feeling very 
excused her.” : 
Lucy, as she glided out of | 
door, looked as by instinct at 
where no little green roadster 
night. She started toward 
then did she realize that 
and hurriedly raised her um 
a block her walk slowed 
mere stroll. She stopped altog 
biting her lips and tapping | 
male pedestrian looked at h 
seemed to peer under the 
though this little incident 
the release of a trigger she 
heel, walked backward a bl 


lighted windows; of spring: 
shade trees; of occasional fi 
had gone three blocks; she 3 
that house where Jim H. 


she slowed down again, stood in 
of an elm—looking. 

Her eyes fixed themselves. 0 
floor front. There were. 


the flat. Those two to the} 
from Jim’s parlor; the one 
from his bedroom, Behind 
tains.of the two windows to # 


tric globe; the one to the ri 
As Lucy stood bracing her um 


shadowy quadrangle. No, 
reflection, she decided. A fu 
she stood there, moving 0 
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umbrella to meet the -rain- 
of wind. Then one foot 
before the other. At first with 
ss of hesitation, and then with 
Jiberation, she crossed to Jim’s 
d his bell under his mail box, put 
and, laid her finger lightly on the 
t she did not ring. It was as 
e touch of the cold metal had 
her from sleep-wallsing. For she 
ood for an instant stiff and still— 
yward her car line. 

he entered the big bedroom with 
s arrangement of pictures and 
;her mother lay awake with the 
mp burning. On the coverlet 
magazine, open face down, as 
ts. Crews had just dropped it 
y’s entrance gave the cue for a 
f light moaning. 

ye are again!” said Mrs. Crews. 
.T never heard of a sick woman 
ted the way Iam! Moment you 
lazy Hilda goes to bed, and you 
joir practice. Choir practice! 
1’t tell me it’s love of the Lord 
out Thurscays half the night. 
ig after that beau of yours.” 

are mistaken, mother,’ inter- 


ey: 

ng in the tone—its flatness, its 
of accustomed sympathy— 
Mrs. Crews. With remarkable 
onsidering her condition, she 
>and regarded her daughter. 

as looking not at her but at a 
the wall—looking with dead and 
2S. 

‘snapped Mrs. Crews, “‘are you 
in my sufferings or are you not?”’ 
aother,”’ said Lucy in the same 
ltone. ‘‘ Where is it this time?”’ 
ms to concern you very little,’ 
Crews—‘‘very, very little! But 
side to-night. Question is, are 
to stand there all night moon- 
are you going to do something?” 
came out a wail. 

erely regarded her mother with 
absent gaze. 

” said the invalid, a note almost 
a her voice. 

10ther,’’ said Lucy, “I’m not 
o anything. I’m—I’m going to 


be perfectly capable of leaving 
in agony, I suppose!’ wailed 
IS, 
other, you won’t die,’’ said Lucy, 
, her heel, and in the tone rather 
words was a distinct, deliberate 
f the Fifth Commandment—the 
cy’s life. 
ews was so taken aback, so para- 
his unprecedented act, that she 
it to moan until a door slammed 
ance. Then she rolled upright in 
at staring at the spot where her 
had been. She shook her head 
one who gives it all up, lay down, 
1 the magazine and read until 
‘slumber drooped her eyelids. 
mily mouse, making a foray up- 
bout two o’clock, heard a creak- 
ings and a rustle of bedclothes 
”s room, and scurried away. 
Haggerty?’’ said the voice of 
t morning at the telephone. 
Vir. Hayden this morning? This 
‘ews. Doctor Jackson called me 
tht to say that he was ill.”’ 
t Ja-ackson!’’ replied a voice 
urr of the r and a belligerent 
the flat a. ‘Doctor Jackson— 
doctor he is! ‘Gwan!’ says I not 
igo. ‘Off wid ye,’ says I, ‘not 
he was like to go crazy in his 
SI. ‘An’ him shaking wid chills 
then I put him back in bed,’ says 
doctor who’s not a fool I’ll have 
all,’ says. ‘An’ you’re welcome 
tyshe. ‘I was going to have you 
| og says he. ‘Then get 


‘has happened? How is he? 
Matter?” Lucy managed to 


hide, probable,” said Mrs. Hag- 
tly with a grim satisfaction 
idings. ‘‘ Besides the chill he 
out of bed so long. When he 
he’s burnin’ up, an’ ‘Oh, my 
s to me that pitiful.” 

sent for another doctor?” 


know he’s just at the age when 
“inquired Mrs. Haggerty. ‘An’ 
trong wans has it wurst. Don’t 
me Uncle Michael ie 
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“Have you sent for a new doetor?” 
repeated. Lucy. ° 

“Who wud _I send for but Doctor Dono- 
van?”’ inquired Mrs. Haggerty, again in 
belligerent tones. 

“Ts anyone: nursing him?’ inquired 
Lucy. 

“Anywan—meself!’’ snapped Mrs. Hag- 
gerty. Now her accents were those of a 
Celt who is getting ready for hostile action. 
“Who else should be, an’ me like a mother 
to him? ‘We may be wantin’ a trained 
nurse,’ says this Doctor Jackson. 
who’s better trained than me?’ says I. 
‘Me, who’s nursed through siven deaths in 
the family,’ says I. ‘A trained nurse,’ says 
I, ‘chargin’ forty dollars a week,’ says I. 
‘Can’t I see death in their face as well as 
if I schtuck a triflin’ thermometer down 
their throats?’ says I.”’ 

“T’m- coming right over,’”’ broke in Lucy 
as though the words burst out of her. 
“You might tell Mr. Hayden if he’s con- 
scious.” : 

“Ye’re not naded,”’ said Mrs. Haggerty 
with a touch of suspicion and a tinge of 
resentment. 

For the first time in many years Lucy 
omitted the ceremonial of looking into her 
mother’s room before she left the house. 
She simply sped for the ear line, pulling on 
her knockabout hat as she ran. Mrs. Hag- 
gerty, radiating appropriate gloom, let 
her in. 

“The doctor’s wid him now,” she said; 
and then, a little defiantly, “I must be 
goin’ back.” 

“Oh, how is he?’”’ gasped Lucy. 

“Worse!’’ replied Mrs. Haggerty as she 
turned her back. 

Left alone through an interminable ten 
minutes, Lucy felt vaguely that she had 
become two persons. One part of her was 
waiting, as the criminal waits for the ver- 
dict. The other was observing, with the 
nose, the eye and the touch of a tidy 
woman. Previously she had seen Jim 
Hayden’s bachelor quarters only on festi- 
val occasions. Now 

The place smelled of cigarette smoke, 
tinged with the odor of ancient dust. The 
cigarette scent, followed to its source, pro- 
ceeded from a brass bowl which served as 
an ash tray and had not been emptied for 
weeks—judging from its condition—of its 
unpleasant contents. The dust—well, the 
room had been dusted after a fashion. The 
surface of the center table was bright 
enough, but the legs and stretchers looked 
as though they had not known the touch of 
a rag for months. The metal surfaces— 
the door knob, the electric fixtures and the 
twin three-inch shells on the mantelpiece— 
looked dull and tarnished. The nearest of 
these shells held a bunch of flowers, with- 
ered at least a week ago, and not yet 
thrown out. The windowpanes were misty; 
the sash curtains seemed three months 
overdue at the laundry. 

Suddenly, automatically, Lucy rose, ner- 
vously drew off her gloves, laid hands on 
the shell containing that bunch of withered 
flowers. Then her fingers dropped away as 
though it were hot, for the door to Jim’s 
bedroom had opened. Doctor Donovan 
was emerging, followed by Mrs. Haggerty. 
He was a big man with jet-black hair anda 
face broad yet keen. 

“Oh, how is he?”’ gasped Lucy. 


Doctor Donovan’s keen black eye seemed | 
to take her all in, to read her to the soul, | 


before he said, “‘I don’t know exactly. It’s 
puzzling. But he’s a rather sick man.” 


“Ts it typhoid?”’ asked Lucy. Spite of | 
all her will, struggling for self-control, her / 


voice trembled. 


“That’s the puzzle,’ said the doctor. | 
“He has typhoid symptoms, but if I were | 
to guess I might say that we were dealing | 


with an incipient case of pneumonia.” 

“Pneumonia!’”’ Now Lucy’s will had 
lost all control of her voice. 

The doctor’s glance, keen yet kindly, 
searched her face. 

“Will you have a trained nurse,” he 


asked, ‘“‘or will you nurse him for the | 


present?”’ 

Lucy was aware of a little grunt from 
Mrs. Haggerty; was aware, too, that her 
voice had stopped trembling as she said, 
“T will nurse him—if you’ll let me.” 

With a swish of her skirts Mrs. Haggerty 
vanished to the kitchen, while Lucy, her 
self-control completely restored, took down 
on the back of an old envelope the doctor’s 
succinct directions. As he left, promising to 
return at three, Lucy had her last moment 
of hesitation in this whole affair. She ap- 
proached the door to Jim’s room, stopped, 
a knuckle poised over the upper panel, 


‘An’ | 
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Why Are So Many People 
Suspicious of Motor Car Doors 


ROBABLY you have been motoring when 

children were in the party. Recall those 
repeated warnings to the youngsters —‘“‘ Keep 
away from that door !”’ 


Some 45 car manufacturers and body build- 
ers are already meeting this problem of the 
untrustworthy door lock by installing the 
SEARS-CROSS LOCK with the expanding latch 
as standard equipment. 


Soon or late, the others 
will follow, as the sense of 
responsibility comes home. 


The time is not far off 
when the SEARS-CROSS 
LOCK with the expanding 
latch will be a matter of 
course in every make of car 
that hopes for public favor. 


The Lock with the 
Expanding Latch 


NATIONAL SEAL COMPANY, /c., 


Executive Offices - 14th Avenue and 36 th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Works - BROOKLYN,N.Y. + * PORTLAND. ME. 


Manufacturers of ° 


Expanding Latch and Solid Bolt Type Locks 
| _or Automobile Doors 


Blue Prints and Specifications Gladly Furnished to Manufacturers 
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Blue Grass 
Country 


And in 
the pastures anyone with half an eye can picture the sleek, 
well-fed thoroughbred horse grazing there. 


Bee in Ole Kentucky lie the blue grass pastures. 


We boast of him. 


Yet, were the region arid, the breeding of the horse would not 
save his sleekness or strength. 


This thoroughbred is almost a national figure. 


So it is in the pastures of investment. The fare of the electric 
light and power industry must be wholesome, else it cannot have a 
healthy growth and work for you satisfactorily. “No starved horse 
ever pulled a heavy load.” 


The whole theory of these electric light and power companies 
has been to give efficient service to the public. 


Under state regulation, when charges to the public are: under 
consideration, recognition is given to actual operating cost, with a 
fair return to investors. 


In other words, capital is paid only fixed wages in this industry. 


Since the industry must buy money as well as material if the 
growing needs of the country are to be met, it is essential that the 
wages of capital should be fairly fixed. Investors cannot be drawn 
to a pasture if it becomes arid. 


Fourteen hundred thousand homes in the United States are un- 
wired and will be furnished with electric service, when needed, by 
new capital induced to work for “fair wages.” 


More than 1,500,000 homes, 500,000 factories, 5,000 churches, 
60,000 apartment buildings, 15,000 theatres and 5,000 public schools 
must be built to take care of increased population. Vast new 
equipment must be added, and a tremendous investment made by 
the electric light and power companies, to keep pace with the 
nation’s progress. 


This can be done only through general understanding of the 
problems of the electrical industry. 


IATIONAL 
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drew back her hand; then with a shake of 
her shoulder knocked and entered. 

He lay staring at the ceiling, and she was 
halfway to the bed before he turned his 
head feebly and regarded her. His face 
was a bright red; not the healthy red of 
those blushes which emotion always so 
amusingly raised in him, but the red of a 
conflagration. And like pools reflecting a 
forest fire burned his blue eyes—hectic, 
unnatural. She was standing over him 
before a sudden lift of the eyelids showed 
that he recognized her, and.the hand on the 
coverlet raised, touched her face. 

Her will seemed dead now. She was act- 
ing automatically. She stooped over, 
kissed him on the cheek. She had never 
kissed him before, nor let him kiss her. 

““Lucy—Lucy dearest!’’ and his voice 
seemed to come from so far away that Lucy 
drew back, gently replaced his hand on the 
cover. 

“There, Jim boy!’ she said. 
to stay until you get well.” 

“Then you'll go away,’ 
feebly. 

It was as though the flush on Jim’s 
cheeks were infectious, for the pale, flat 
color of her own cheek was tinged with 
delicate pink as she said, “Not until you 
want me to go, Jim.” 


“T’m going 


’ he murmured 


It was ten o’clock, and Lucy, wearing 
one of Mrs. Haggerty’s dilapidated kitchen 
aprons, was attacking the dust in the living 
room when the world of everyday affairs 
seemed to flow back into her conscious- 
ness. She dropped her dusting, thought a 
moment, went to the telephone, called up 
Hattie Bartlett at the office. 

‘Hattie,’ she said, ‘Jim is very sick. 
No, I don’t know exactly what it is. Tell 
Mr. Royston that I’ve sickness in the 
family and can’t come to work for two 
weeks. Yes, I’m taking care of him. No, 
he can’t be seen. And, Hattie, I’ve got to 
ask you to do something for me. Of course 
I know you will. I can ask anything of 
you. I want you to go and stay with 
mother nights—at our house. Yes, Hattie 
dear, it is serious—and I’m afraid.”’ 

Here her voice broke, and she hung up 
the telephone. But she cried only a 
minute. Then, having made the living 
room temporarily decent, she set about 
with Mrs. Haggerty—already become her 
willing slave—to transform it into a spare 


‘bedroom. 


Two days later Doctor Donovan came 
out of the sick room, called Lucy aside. 

“We're definitely dealing with pneu- 
monia,”’ he said. ‘“‘Don’t let that alarm 
you unduly. He has led a temperate life, 
and he has that spare build which stands 
it best, in my experience. You’ll need a 
night nurse. You’ll do for day work. I 
must say you’ve missed your calling.” 

““Pneumonia!”’ repeated Lucy. 

“Now don’t be afraid of a word, my 
dear. I’m rather relieved that it isn’t ty- 
phoid too. I can’t understand those early 
symptoms. By the way, who is Doctor 
Jackson?” 

“T don’t know. He’s called up every 
day to find out how Jim—Mr. Hayden is 
getting on.” 

“Next time he calls suggest that I’d like 
to see him,”’ said Doctor Donovan. “It’s 
this newfangled kind of spotty pneumonia 
that we’ve been having since the war—and 
treacherous. Our patient will weather it, 
my dear—but he’ll have to be watched.” 


Two weeks later the staunch craft which 
was Jim Hayden’s life had been through 
heavy storms and had ridden, temporarily 
at least, into calm seas. Afterward, Lucy 
wondered if she had really lived through 
this fortnight, or had only read about it 
somewhere. The confused picture centered 
about that night when the nurse woke her 
to say that his heart was in trouble. While 
they waited for the doctor to come she had 
knelt beside him, holding his unresisting 
hands, listening to the longer and longer 
intervals between gasps of his labored 
breath, waiting, with the sensation that an 
ax was hung on a thread above her head, 
until ever so slowly the intervals decreased. 
That, at least, was vivid. The rest—nurs- 
ing, slowly putting a long-disordered house 
to permanent rights, flying downstairs to 


the hall telephone to answer the polite in- - 


quiries from the office and the crowd,.keep- 
ing her mother assured through Hattie 
Bartlett—that was the dream. Hattie 
telephoned twice a day to reassure her 
about the physical state of mother—though 
mother’s mental attitude toward the whole 
proceeding was more disturbing. 


Septem 


“To be frank and open, for 
* said Hattie once, “m 


pulling off. It’s done her good. 
shocked she’s taking a real inte 

“Tell mother I’ll make her 
when I see her,”’ said Lucy. - 

As she hung up the ree 
wondered, with a little prick of 
conscience, why she never see! 
about her mother now except di 
sessions at the telephone. 

Now Doctor Donovan w: 
from his regular morning visit to 
as he stepped into the livin 
smiled. Then his eyes, fixed on En 
clouded a little with concern. Hs 

“T think you can afford to rest 
a day or so,”’ he said, “‘and I th 
your looks you need it. I’m no 
enough to want two patients i in Ks 

“Then he’s better!’’ exclaim 

“His temperature ought to tel 
But’’—and at that simple conju 
new tired lines in Lucy’s face, whic 
a moment before magically to ] 
appeared, returned as by black 
“but the newfangled pneumon 
the old kind, with a seven-day 1 
and a finish. You can’t tell 50 
there’s a temperature.” 

“Then he may—he isn’t out 
“Miss Crews, I have found th: 
be talked to plainly. He’s | 
able for the moment—temperatt 
nearly to normal, mind amazingly 
That’s very encouraging. Pati ie 

kind are often very low of mind. 
this type you never can be sure, 
spot should develop ——” . 

Lucy took a long breath. a 

“Then he might die?’’ 4 

“Don’t get to thinking abou 
His black eyes stabbed at her | 
““You’ve been under congiderable 

““Yes,’’ said Lucy, “we are 

‘‘T—er—have gathered that,” 
doctor. 

Lucy flushed ever so lightly. — 

“But he might die?” she pu 

““Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘there 
though I’m glad to say it’s much 
it was. But when he recover 
noticed that he stressed lightly th 
“he'll have a few weeks or mont 
which he’ll be weak and nee¢ 
little embarrassed now, Doctoi 
gathered up his bag and hat, star 
The voice of Lucy, sweet bul 
called him back from the hall. — 

“Doctor, do you think—thai 
enough—to-day—to get marr 

Doctor Donovan wheeled, 
His professionally calm, chee 
expression seemed for a mo 
been brushed away. As he lo 
steady, serious eyes his own e 
and startled. Then they soft 
expression of understanding. A 
they stood so. And when his lips 


245) 


was as though they had talked 


“Tf you can do it without fri 
him—deathbed marriage and all | 
of thing,”’ said the doctor. 

“T can do that, I. think,” $a 
“You see, he’s—he’s wanted te 
for seven years, and when I 
I’m sure it won’t alarm him!’ 


have a man at city hall who 
cases like this—then—you 
James’ choir, don’t you? I sup 
want Mr. Eastman.” A 

“Yes, doctor.’’ Lucy remembe 
ward that she did not thank h 

“‘T’ll have them all here by 
the doctor, “‘and I’ll try to be 
He remembered afterward tha 
gotten to congratulate her. 

Lucy, as the outer door closed 
the sick room. When she eme 
utes later the tired lines were g 


that answered. 
“Listen, mother dear!”’ shi 
going to be married to Jim to- 
I could get married at home 
be with'me, and I’ll be so so 
can’t; and mother dear, yo 
live with us when he’s well, f 
to get well—and I’m nape 
“Well, of all things!” 
Mrs. Crews, a deep note in her 
“Of all the performances!” 
(Continued | on Page 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

could not herself tell why she hung 
telephone at this point. Possibly 
not wish to mar the occasion, and 
+ jt was mere excitement. An hour 
hen she had rid the sick room of its 
ok, had made her nursing clothes as 
js she could, she was hanging im- 
y out of the window watching every 
bile that approached in hope it bore 
gyman or the man from city hall, 
‘groom-elect within was showing 
g symptoms of impatience. At last 
ine—a taxicab—did slow up, stop 
urb. Majestically there descended 
sews in her best black silk, which 
not worn these many years. As 
oped to pay the cabman she de- 
‘a very large suitcase on the pave- 
Lucy rushed downstairs. Mrs. 
nd the suitcase were already at the 


| thinking,” said Mrs. Crews, “of 
married in those clothes! Here’s 
jite silk muslin of yours, and I’ve 
ay wedding veil.”’ 


sa year more before anything hap- 
jertinent to this story. Then one 
, with the date of the cotton wedding 
» party to the crowd only a week 
im Hayden sat absorbed in his ac- 
nthe same living room of the same 
yu would not have known it for the 
Of the furniture there remained only 
irin which Jim sat—a pressed-wood 
1 of the early Grand Rapids school. 
hat had been banished upstairs 
the first period, when the Haydens 
she upper flat to accommodate two 
but Jim had revolted and brought 
as being the only chair in the place 
h he felt at home. Similarly, of the 
3 and ornaments there was only 
hotograph of the high-school foot- 
m, and even that was newly framed. 
witch who had worked this trans- 
on sat in a padded plush chair 
‘oom, dressed in a lacy negligee and 
‘anovel. She, too, was transformed 
er own wizardry. Over her lay that 
se bloom of belated love fulfilled; as 
+ in woman as the more obvious 
of eighteen—and nearly as imper- 
;. The door to what had once been 
ick chamber was gone now. In its 
ung a portiére, half drawn, beyond 
appeared the figure of Mrs. Crews, 
up very straight and knitting with 
jetermined strokes. 

looked up for a moment, his eyes 
‘away, from his books and his scat- 
pers. 

ish,” he said absently, ‘‘some fe- 
this family would bring me a drink 
r. I’m perishing of thirst, and if I 
2 thread of this stuff now ——”’ 

t a moment—I’m coming to who 
murder,’’ murmured Lucy, her eyes 
book. 
e was arustle from within, and Mrs. 
appeared—straight, lowering. 

2y Larcom Crews,” she said, “‘you 
ialf know how to appreciate a good 
d. The idea—him slaving for you, 
u won’t go straight away when he 
adrink. No, I’m going myself now. 
0 do it.” 

Crews, with the air of a queen pro- 
t to open Parliament, swept from 


m. 

and Lucy, both jarred out of their ab- 
n, looked at each other with smiling 
The miraculous recovery of mother 
she date. of their marriage was a 
which Jim, remembering the old 
|, had never mentioned. But he felt 
ucy knew, and knew that he knew. 
Mrs. Crews, with majestic gait, re- 
bearing the water. 

s° bed now,” she said. ‘‘The 
A silly novel—when he wanted 
No, you shan’t kiss me—but Jim 


t she was gone they smiled at each 
and Lucy went back to her book. 

4 it was the tramp after all!”’ she 
minute later, and looked up. 

Was still looking at her. A quizzical 
is about his lips. It was as 
1 his eyes had remained fixed on her 
is time. 

Tose, dropped on the footstool be- 
took his unoccupied hand and 
to her cheek. 

ogize,” she said. 

in a mood to hear an apology 
an awful confession?”’ he asked. 
ok his hand away from her cheek 
ugh to drop a kiss into its palm. 


se 
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“Tf you tell me you’ve burned an orphan 
asylum,” she said, ‘‘I’ll tell you that first 
you didn’t do it, and second that you did 
right. What is it? Didn’t you mail those 
letters?” 

“‘Tt’s about our marriage,”’ said Jim. 

At that Lucy looked up, interest mingled 
with the adoration in her eyes. Jim went | 
on, hesitantly at first: 

““You know, a year ago you had me just 
desperate after you told me you’d never 
really loved me. I was ready to do any- 
thing—anything. You remember the night 
when Bill Sieger, the big boob, made that 
break about us at the Garrisons’ party? | 
Well, I had a talk with Hattie Bartlett. 
Hattie didn’t know it, but she gave me a 
cue. I thought it all out that night, just as 
I’d think out a business proposition. Lucy, 
IT took you to pieces to see what made you 
tick, and I saw it as clear as day. You'd 
never loved anybody, you insufferable 
angel, who wasn’t poor or sick or hurt some- 
how—that’s the way you’re made. And 
the trouble with me was—I was too bloom- 
ing well and strong and successful. Lucy, 
I’d hate to tell you what I’d have done to 
get you. You had me a little crazy in the 
head.” 

He looked down at her now. Her eyes 
showed only wonder, and she was still ca- 
ressing his hand. 

“*T was horrid!’’ she said. 

“T’ll let you admit that,’”’ he went on, 
“because I’m coming to where I was hor- 
rid. Just then Bob Jackson hit town.” 

“Doctor Jackson?’’ inquired Lucy. 

“Bob Jackson—Captain Jackson—in 
our outfit all during the war. I’d stood by 
Bob once when he was in trouble, and he’d 
do anything for me. He put the idea into 
my head—recalled what happened when I 
was inoculated against typhoid just after I 
joined up. That stuff doesn’t bother some 
people. Me—it put me down and out. 
There wasn’t anybody in the division, 
officer or doughboy, sicker than I was. 
Typhoid inoculation wears out in three 
years. I got my shot in the spring of 1917. 
And, Lucy, I was ripe again, and I framed 
you, with Bob Jackson helping. I went to 
the board of health and got an inoculation. 
Bob Jackson played doctor.” 

“Oh, that was why ——” 

“____ why Bob Jackson was scared to 
death and worked up a quarrel with Mrs. 
Haggerty and called in a regular doctor 
when he found what really had happened.”’ 

‘What had really happened?’”’ Her tone | 
was alittlesharp, but shestill held his hand. 

“T was figuring that when you heard I 
was sick with typhoid symptoms you’d call. 
If you didn’t Bob was going to ask you to 
come. And when you saw me that way— | 
well, maybe—anyhow, it was worth trying. | 
I’d timed it for Thursday, when you’d be 
downtown to choir practice—two chances | 
instead of one. And I was sick all right. 
They say it takes you harder the second | 
time than the first. I hoped you’d drop in | 
on the way home from the office after Bob 
telephoned, but you didn’t. I didn’t give 
you up until half past six. You know, 
after you’ve had your shot of that stuff 
you’re warned not to take any chances of | 
catching a chill or straining your heart or 
anything. But when it got along toward | 
half past nine—about time for choir practice | 
to finish up—I kept crawling out of bed to | 
look out. You remember it was a cold, rainy 
night—well, Isaw you.” 

“There across the street?”’ | 

“Ves, and I thought you never would 
make up your mind. Then I saw you start | 
across. I waited for you to ring the bell, | 
but you never did. And finally—well, I | 
guessed you’d lost your nerve and gone 
away. I couldn’t stand it. I stuck my 
head out of the window, and you had gone. | 
Sort of lost your nerve, hadn’t you?”’ | 

“Yes. I couldn’t bring myself to ring.” | 

*T thought so. And then—I guess I col- | 
lapsed. Anyhow, Mrs. Haggerty came in 
and put me to bed with my pajamas all | 
sopping wet, and next morning—well, you 
know the rest of that. Getting wet and | 
lying on the cold floor—I caught pneu- | 
monia. Before I was out of the woods I 
wondered sometimes if I hadn’t given my 
life to get you, as I always said I was willing 
to do. Anyhow, it’s the only time I ever 
deceived you—kindly remember that—and 
now that’s out!’’ He looked down on her 
as awaiting the verdict. 

But Lucy had risen, had put her arms | 
round his neck, had nestled her head into | 
the hollow of his shoulder. 


“Jimmy boy,” she said, ““why, oh, why 
didn’t I ring? And why didn’t you do it 


seven years before?” | 


Boncilla Beautifier 
with Boncilla Cold Cream 
Boncilla Vanishing Cream and 
Boncilla Face Powder 
comprise the complete 
**Boncilla Method” 


~Man or woman —The world 
accepts you at your face value 


Then why not be assured that your face 
reflects the best that is in you? 

A muddy complexion, blackheads, an 
oily skin, pimples, lines or wrinkles, sag- 
giness of the skin—these avoidable things 
interfere unmistakably with one’s success « 
and happiness. 

Such facial imperfections are readily 
overcome by Boncilla. 

The “Boncilla Treatment” is given in 
barber and beauty shops the country over 
by expert barbers and beauty specialists. 
They endorse Boncilla as the greatest 
treatment for the face ever devised. 

No matter what your age, after a 
Boncilla treatment your face glows with 
the natural bloom of youth. 

To get ideal results from this wonder- 
ful treatment, at first take two or three 
Boncillas a week. There is no such thing 
as too many Boncillas. 

Go to your favorite barber or beauty 
specialist and start on your trip to youth 
today via Boncilla. 

Women who fail to obtain Boncilla at 
their favorite beauty shops or toilet 
goods counters should write direct to 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES 
of The Crown Chemical Co. 
. Indianapolis 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


with them often. He saw that she meant it, 
and had a queer warm little feeling about 
it, but he madejhis promises disingenuously. 
He didn’t belong with these people. 

He didn’t let Elmer know it when he got 
sick, but an officious woman who volun- 
teered to nurse him, in the boarding house, 
rummaged through his belongings and 
found a letter of Elmer’s. She wrote, not 
quite grammatically, but with indignation, 
which wasn’t fair to Elmer and Myra. 
Uncle Clem found himself whisked to the 
new house in South Elmwood in a motor 
ambulance which hardly jolted him once. 
Elmer and Myra scolded him and petted 
him and nursed him. Gradually he lost his 
sense of strangeness. He got better very 
fast. 

Elmer had left the agency to take a 
grand new position. He was sales manager 
of the Enfield Specialty Company now, in 
charge of forty or fifty salesmen, and 
plainly a person of weight and power. 

As Uncle Clem’s health improved he 
gained a widening vision of Elmer’s im- 
portance. Elmer liked to talk about his 
work and Uncle Clem liked to listen. 

“You see, Uncle Clem, business on a big 
scale is absolutely different from business 
as we used to know it back in the old days 
on the road. You and I sold goods then. 
So did everybody else. We’ve got past that 
now. Big concerns like ours don’t sell 
goods, but profits, sales.”’ 

Uncle Clem tried to understand this. 
Elmer chuckled and explained. 

‘It’s like this: We used to tell people 
what a fine thing we had to sell—what it 
would do, how long it would last, how little 
it cost, and so on. Primitive commercial 
salesmen used todo the same thing. They’d 
tell a merchant how well made this or that 
article was, for instance, or how ingenious 
or how handy or how beautiful, or some- 
thing else just as silly. What the merchant 
wanted to know was whether it would sell 
and pay hima profit. The old-time drum- 
mer never could tell him much about that. 
He’d claim it would, of course, but he never 
had anything to prove it.” 

Uncle Clem nodded. He could under- 
stand this. When he had stocked his 
wagon he had always been on guard 
against the talk of the wholesalers’ clerks. 
He knew what would sell to his trade, and 
they didn’t. 

“Well, the real reason why I’ve made 
good in this selling game,” said Elmer, “‘is 
right there. I saw that one simple fact and 
patented it, so to speak. When I was mer- 
chandise man for the agency I showed our 
clients how to recast their selling talk so 
that they didn’t waste it. I made them see 
that every word one of their road men 
spoke cost them money, and hammered it 
into their heads that they couldn’t afford 
to waste those words on nonessentials. 
See?” 

Uncle Clem nodded again. Elmer was 
cute—mighty cute. That was a smart 
notion. 

That was all, really. It got me this 
chance with the Enfield people. They were 
putting out the. washing machine, you 
know, and wanted quick action on it. I 
showed them how to do it, and they hired 
metoprove that I wasright.’’ Hechuckled. 
“T showed ’em, I guess.”’ 

How...” 

Unele Clem licked his lips. Next to being 
a big-business man himself, he loved hear- 
ing about their ways and deeds. 

““HWasy. We worked out the selling 
scheme—advertising, you know, and win- 
dow displays and selling literature, all com- 
plete. ond then we sent our men out to 

tall sales and profits and nothing else to 

the trade. They never wasted a breath 
telling a hardware dealer how much serub- 
bing this machine would save him. They 
didn’t spend his time and ours chatting 
about how easy it was on the clothes. They 
talked money—easy, quick money; and 
they showed him how the Little Giant 
would get it for him.’’ 

“That was smart, Elmer — mighty 
smart.” 

“Simple,” said Elmer modestly. ‘“‘All 
big ideas are simple when you come right 
down to it. This one’s worked out. We 
got our distribution quicker than even I 
thought we could.” 

He waved his hand at the wall maps, 
studded with white-headed pins, each of 
which, Uncle Clem knew, represented a 
dealer who carried the Little Giant in stock. 


new line,” said Elmer. “We've 
world by. the tail now.’ 

Uncle Clem came to underatiila 
the big strange words from these 
talks in Elmer’s study. When hey 
to hobble downstairs he mad 
quaintance of the Little Giant ? 
fell instantly in love with it. 

“Elmer, you're right. That ¢ 
chine is a big seller. I could takei 
make good money on the worst roy 
covered.”’ 

Elmer grinned and explaine cd 
Little Giant would never be s id 
way. The Enfield Specialty Compa 
ufactured a dozen other items ¢ 
them through the trade. If it bet 
dealer to the peddler on one item 
suffer on all the rest. 

““Anyway, you're done witha ‘ 


work for the rest of your life. My 
are going to hang right on to— 
You’ve earned a rest.”’ 

This was pleasant hearing, ai 
Uncle Clem liked the idea too. I 
he told himself, to sit around and II 
spell, without having to worry al 
penses. He’d get a good long rest b 
went back to work, anyway. And] 
when the time came, Elmer’d let hin 
a real job—let him go out and 
Little Giant, like one of those mode 
men he talked about. 

This idea grew on Uncle Clen 
Elmer chuckled when he suggestec 

“T should say not! You’re throu 
that sort of thing for keeps. Se 
fierce game, these days—a youn) 
job, Uncle Clem.” | 

“Tl be spry enough, come 
weather,’’ said his uncle stoutly. — 
good’s I ever was, Elmer. And I eo 
lastin’ly take ’nd sell that contrap 

“You just forget it! You’ver 
to stay.” 

Uncle Clem dropped the deba’ 
was glad that Elmer and Myra wi 
of him, but as the twinges in h 
dwindled to mere reminders he b 
discover a curious unrest in him: 
wasn’t so much fun to loaf, aftera 
had thought it would be. He found 
thinking persistently of the road, fo 
the hardships and the diseourag 
and remembering the fun and ad 
He went over his trunks stored in f] 
arranging his samples as if he mea: 
out again when spring came. 

Myra caught him at this one 1 
cember afternoon, and scolded h 
ingly for risking his rheumatic bod 
unheated trunk room. 

| guess I got sort of lonesome 
stuff,” he apologized. “I put onn 
coat before I went up, Myra. It ai 
me a mite.’ | 

She patted his shoulder. “Elme 
want You to forget all about those 
Uncle Clem. There’s no reason ¥ 
should bother about them any mor 

Somehow in spite of the warmin 
Uncle Clem felt that Myra had 
reason for chiding him. She’d alwa 
lovely to him, but he guessed 7 


‘didn’t like the idea of his having 


peddler. That was natural eno 
saw his profession again, through. 
eyes, and was suddenly shamed. © 

“Allright, Myra. I’ll leave ’en 

But he couldn’t. <A *week- 
brought some of them down to : 
His special favorites: The egg 
the trousers press and the vide 
and the Life of General Pershing. ] 
noticed the transfer she said nothit 
And Uncle Clem played with #) 
secret a good deal after that. Heir 
a new game for himself—a cot 
he imagined a customer who 
doggedly against his persuasio 
cumbed always at the last of it. 
spend hours in these debates wi 
Once Elmer caught him at it, 
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“Gee, Uncle Clem—that’s ther 
time line,”’ he chuckled. ‘“‘I can rep 
how you used to pull it on thet 
wives.”’ He laughed again. “ 
long that stuff lasted before it wa 
You'd hardly believe how dead 
Don’t sell goods—sell profits, s 
quoted, evidently, from his own leet 
his subordinates. 
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“All You Be Sifted Out? \ 


from the ranks into executive positions —qualifying 
present executives for positions of larger responsi- 
bility. Every mail brings its quota of letters from 
LaSalle-trained men telling of rapid promotion and 
substantial salary increases. 


Mastery of Business Gained thru 
the LaSalle Problem Method 


LaSalle training not only makes modern business 
knowledge quickly and easily available, but it gives 
this knowledge in a new way—not by requiring tedi- 
ous memorizing or “grind work,” but by-the inter- 
esting method of having the individual handle the 
actual business problems he would meet if he were 
holding an executive job in some large organization. 

He has at all times the close personal supervision 
by mail of a large staff of business and professional 
experts who guide him at every step, correct his 
errors, answer his queries, explain every situation. 
He gets in easily understood form the concrete 
experience of the leading authorities in the subject 
he is studying—he gets quickly and thoroly in a 
relatively short time much more than he could get 
in years if he depended upon unorganized and 
undirected study or by merely picking up informa- 
tion as he went along. His course completed, he 
has practical knowledge—the kind of knowledge 
that is a/ways in demand in the business world. He 
is thoroly trained by the problem method, which 
means that his training is plussed by expertence. 
As a result, once installed in a good position, he 
holds it or advances while the sifting process is elim- 
inating men who have failed to develop their 


latent possibilities. 


Big Corporations and 
LaSalle-Trained Men 


Every big commercial corporation 
and railroad company in the United 
States has LaSalle-trained men in respon- 
sible positions. As many as 50 to 2,000 
are to be found in each of such organiza- 
tions as Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., 
U.S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Penn- 
sylvania System, International Harvester Co., 
Armour & Co., Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
Western Electric Co., etc., etc. 


Employers have come to realize that LaSalle 
training makes seasoned, efficient men—the kind 
of men who know how to do things—men with 
trained minds who can make decisions based on, 
complete and accurate knowledge of correct prin- 
ciples and modern business practice. 


The sifting process holds no hazards for the trained man 
—it merely brings him face to face with /arger opportunities. 


NOTE—To Ambitious Men 


The first step is the most important one because if you 
don’t take it you can’t progress. A tested, proven way to 
take the first step to a better income—a bigger position — 
permanently increased mental and financial power, lies in 
the marking and forwarding of the coupon below. A 
coupon is attached simply to make the way easy for the 
man who has the impulse to act—to qualify for bigger, 
better things—to give real service in business. 


’ 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One”’ is the-title of a book 
which has opened a door of greater opportunity for many 
thousands of men. You will find it to possess something 
of real value for you. It will be sent without cost and 
without placing any obligation upon you: 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


i. The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


¢ SeeSs-Es EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, ete 971-R, CHICAGO, ILEINOIS 


AGEMENT: Training for 
anagerial, Sales, and Executive 


ACCOUNTANCY: Training for 
Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
ountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
MANAGEMENT— FOREIGN 
EST I Training for positions as 
md Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 
"ACCOUNTING AND STATION 
LENT: Training for Railway Audi- 


mbers of Railway and Public Utili- 
‘ions, etc. 


[ ] LAW:, Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 


COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Reference, 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFI- 
CIENCY: Training for Production Managers, 
Department Heads, 
training in the 48 factors of efficiency. 


oilers, Accountants, Clerks, Station [ ] BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
for positions as Correspondent, 
Director, and executive letter-writing positions. 


institutions. 


and Institute Examinations. 


and all those desiring Executives, 


Training 
Mail Sales 
Engineers. 


PRESENT POSITION_ 


BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for 
executive positions in. Banks and Financial 


c. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED 
ACCOUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Butibcas 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for 
positions as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


MODERN FOREMANSHIP: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial forces—for 
Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 

PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Em- 
ployment Managers, Exécutives, 


[| EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Politicians, 
Clubmen, etc. 


Leaders, 


Training for 


Industrial Ore ee BOOKKEEPING: 
position as Head Bookkeeper. 


ADDRESS_ 


| 
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After You Serve 
This Dish 
He’ll Forget His 
Mother’s Cooking 


Tonight when he comes 
home for dinner sur- 
prise him with smoking 
hot Pineapple Turn- 
overs. 

They are very easy 
to make. Just follow 
these directions: 


Pineapple Turnovers—Virst make a 
plain pastry dough; roll it thin and 


cut into 4-inch squares. Drain a 
can of Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple, saving the juice for sher- 
bets or sauces. On each square put 
a large spoonful of pineapple, a 
small bit of butter and a spoonful 
of granulated sugar. Fold the 
squares into triangles, pinching the 


edges firmly together so they will 
not come apart in cooking; fry in 
deep lard, and serve warm, dusted 
with powdered sugar. 


With Hawatian 
Crushed or Grated 
Pineapple there are any 
number of tempting 
dishes you can make, 
sherbets, salads, pud- 
dings, pies and sauces. 

Buy this convenient 
fruit, at your grocer’s, 
in half dozen or dozen 
lots; at the soda foun- 
tain ask for a Pine- 
apple Stindae. 


Send today for our recipe 
book containing many 
ways to serve Hawaiian 
Crushed or Grated Canned 
Pineapple. 


A\SSOCIATION OF 
HAWALAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Mt 


HAWAIIAN 


CRUSHED OR GRATED 


“APPLE 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“T guess I’m a back number sure 
enough,”’ said Uncle Clem. 

He was relieved that Elmer should take 
it so mildly. And for several days he ab- 
stained from playing his solitaire, aware of 
a queer increasing inner pressure. 

Elmer and Myra had guests for dinner, 
before he quite realized what was the 


/ matter with him—front-door folks in- 


dubitably, Mr. and Mrs. Blinn. Mr. Blinn 
chatted familiarly about big deals, and his 
wife discussed servants with the gracious 
intimacy of one who is burdened with three 
maids and mendaciously envies a hostess 
encumbered with but one. Uncle Clem said 
very little at the table. He considered Mrs. 
Blinn professionally, and classified her as a 
Number One prospect. He could sell her 
mighty near anything, he thought. Those 
kind of folks were easy if you could get 
past the girl at the door. 

The reflection followed him into the 
living room, and persisted during a game 
of bridge at which Uncle Clem looked on. 
Afterward, while Myra was getting some- 
thing to drink from the ice box and Elmer 
had taken the male Blinn up to the study 
to look at a new kind of sales chart, Uncle 
Clem heard himself telling Mrs. Blinn 
about a book he’d just been reading—a 
book which had completely satisfied his 
literary cravings. Mrs. Blinn heard him 
with attention. Myra returning with the 
tray coughed in time to foreshorten the 
peroration concerning the Life of General 

‘“And this book, madam, the first ’nd 
only ‘ficial biography of the greatest soldier 
*f our day, printed on genuine rag paper 


| nd ’lustrated with forty-seven sep’rate 


” 


‘nd distine’ 
Uncle Clem stiffened as Myra’s signal 
warned him. 
“Tt’s a right good book, Mrs. Blinn. If 
you'd like to read it I c’n loan you a copy.” 
“‘T’d love to,’’ said Mrs. Blinn. 
She spoke drowsily. Uncle Clem noted 
the tone with astab of regret. He’d got her 
right to the point where she’d sign the or- 


| der without a kick! He escaped Myra’s 
| sweetly reproving gaze in order to fetch the 


copy. Coming back he heard Mrs. Blinn’s 
slightly pinched laugh. 

““T declare I never heard anything so 
clever! He imitated a book agent to the 
very life!’’ 

This misapprehension opened an easy 


| avenue of escape, but led to complications. 
| Mrs. Blinn mentioned Uncle Clem’s talent 


for mimicry; he was besought by other 
visitors to do one of his imitations for them, 
and with Myra’s dubious approval the 
canvass for the Life of General Pershing 
became almost a ceremonial feature of 
social evenings. It earned a totally unwar- 
ranted repute for Mr. Bixby, so that even 
people who had never stepped past Myra 
Clinton’s door knew about him. 

As his rheumatism died away in sullen 
retreating grumbles he ventured out on 
short walks about South Elmwood, having 


| first solemnly assured Myra that he would 
| remember that he had retired from active 


business. On one of these walks he stopped 
at the hardware store of Mr. Edward Mixer 


| and made that gentleman’s acquaintance 


through the purchase of a paper of tacks. 
Mr. Mixer waited on his own counter ard 
was affable both by instinct and profession. 
Uncle Clem found him more congenial than 


| the men who came to the Clinton house to 
| see Elmer and Myra, but his social under- 


standing had already reached that stage 
of development in which he was aware of 
the impassable gulf fixed in South Elmwood 
between those who commuted decently 
to city offices and those who disgracefully 
trafficked at retail in the town itself. 
“Tradespeople,’”’ Myra called these lat- 
ter. Her tone and manner conceded that 


| such persons were fully entitled to exist. 


Uncle Clem did not mention Mr. Mixer at 
the Clinton table. Something told him 
that the acquaintance would not be 
countenanced. 

He fell back on Olga as the one safe out- 
let for the inner pressure which became 
more and more compelling as the days 
passed. He sold her nearly everything he 
carried, including a patented trousers press, 
which she bought on the plea that it would 
make an ideal Christmas present next year 
for the furnace-tending Nils. And grad- 
ually, through helping her with the weekly 
laundry, he conceived his secret ambition. 
Some day he would sally forth to sell the 
Enfield Little Giant Washer, not in the con- 
temptible fashion of a peddler, but as a real 
salesman, traveling in Pullmans, with an 
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expense account, and a porter to carry his 
sample. 

He clung to this shining dream even after 
Elmer had made it plain that it found no 
approval in his sight. Uncle Clem felt that 
if he didn’t get to sell the Little Giant be- 
fore he died his enjoyment of heaven would 
be tinctured with regrets. He’d sell it, he 
told himself, even if he had to peddle it. 

His experiment with Olga convinced him 
that he was capable. And as he lay awake 
that night he allowed his wits to attack the 
problem of ways and means. In spite of 
Elmer and Myra, Uncle Clem was going 
to*sell the Little Giant Washer. There 
must be some way around the obstacles 
and around his own promises. 


i 


LMER’S depression of spirits seemed 

to have taken permanent possession of 
him. He no longer joked at dinner; his 
evenings went mainly into solitary labor 
behind the closed door of his study, and he 
manifested a shortness of temper which 
Uncle Clem had never observed in him 
until now. He even spoke crossly to Myra 
one night when she persisted in suggesting 
a trip into the city to a theater. 

“‘T’ve got something more important to 
do than run around blowing money on 
fun,”’ he snapped. 

Uncle Clem saw that Myra was hurt, in 
spite of her gentle answer, and did his best 
to make amends with the Bi-jew and a 
sundae at the drug store afterwards. Elmer 
was worried about business matters, Myra 
told him. 

““That’s the penalty of having a respon- 
sible position,’ she explained. ‘‘ Poor 
Elmer has to bear the weight of other 
people’s mistakes and incompetence.”’ 

Uncle Clem would have liked to talk to 
Elmer about it, but when he undertook to 
do so Elmer made short work of him. 

“T’m too busy to chat to-night, Uncle 
Clem. You better amuse Myra. Take her 
out to a movie or something.” 

Clearly it was no time to reopen the 
matter of a salesman’s job with the Enfield 
Specialty Company. And Uncle Clem 
felt the inner pressure mounting stead- 
ily, denied even the poor safety valve of 
Olga. He felt uncomfortable in the house 
now, even when Elmer was away, and as 
the weather grew milder took to long, slow 
walks about the town. Usually on these 
excursions he dropped in at Mixer’s store 
for a few minutes. Sometimes Mixer was 
occupied with a customer, and Uncle Clem 
would have to wait. He listened at such 
times to Mixer’s selling tactics with a lofty 
scorn. Mixer would have starved to death 
in a week if he’d gone out to sell stereo- 
scopes for Polder & Polder! 

It always annoyed him to notice that a 
Little Giant Washer stood in plain sight 
on the shop floor without ever attracting 
the notice of Mixer’s customers or being 
brought to their attention by the dealer 
himself. Uncle Clem’s tongue itched. 
With a chance like that, with no need to 
consider Elmer and Myra and their, social 
position, with a handsome profit on every 
sale, Mixer permitted perfectly eligible 
prospects to escape from his door without 
so much as a word about the Little Giant. 
He made up his mind to talk to Mixer 
about this some day. There couldn’t be 
any harm in that, surely. 

But temptation overtook him before he 
had carried out this intention. He found 
Mixer busy showing refrigerators to a 
formidable old lady whose limousine waited 
in front of the shop. Another lady, 
younger and less formidable, leaned pa- 
tiently against the pocketknife showcase. 
She smiled at Uncle Clem and he fancied 
that he must have made her acquaintance 


and forgotten it. 


“Tsn’t it a lovely day, Mr. Bixby?” 

Uncle Clem agreed that it was all of 
that. She smiled a shade more liberally. 
““T’ve never happened to meet you, but 
I’ve heard about you, of course, and your 
imitations.” 

Her smile became a giggle. Uncle Clem 
wriggled. The ancient sin continued to find 
him out when he least expected it. 

“Oh, shucks!’’ he said uneasily. ‘‘That’s 
just a joke.” 

She would not have it so. Uncle Clem 
could not convince her that report exag- 
gerated. 

“T wish you’d imitate somebody for 
me,” she told him. ‘‘Pretend you’re Mr. 
Mixer, and sell me something, Mr. Bixby. 
I'd just love to ——” 

A sudden evil inspiration seized Uncle 
Clem in a clutch which would not loosen. 
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oking fails to furnish full sat- 
ess he has found the smoking 
i completely suits him. 

4, found the smoking tobacco 
i that just suits you? 

If not, we suggest 
that you learn what 
you think of Edge- 
worth. 

It may be the very 
tobacco you have al- 
ways wanted to find. 

It may not. 

Smokers’ tastes 
differ. 

Most pipe- 
smokers call Edge- 
worth a discovery. 

But we make it 
very easy for you 
to learn whether 
or not Edgeworth 
will seem to you 
like a discovery. 

Simply send us 

") your name and 
) posteard. If you will add the 
Idealer to whom you will go for 
@ you like Edgeworth, we would 
@hat courtesy on your part. 
l'spatch to you samples of Edge- 
h forms— Plug Slice and Ready- 


| 
" 


ba Plug Slice is formed into flat 
en sliced into thin, moist wafers. 
| slice rubbed for a second be- 
Jands furnishes an average pipe- 


dh Ready-Rubbed is already 
7ou. You pour it straight from 
jue can into the bowl of your 
; ‘E. 

ds pack nicely, light quickly, 
jely and evenly to the very bot- 


is sold in various sizes to suit 
iid means of all purchasers. 
th Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
d are packed in small, pocket- 
in handsome tin humidors 
and also in various handy 
ntities. 


samples which we would like 
ddress Larus & Brother Co., 
+, Richmond, Va. 


obacco Merchants—If your 
supply you with Edgeworth, 
ler Company will gladly send 
y parcel post a one- or two- 
i any size of Edgeworth Plug 
-Rubbed for the same price 
the jobber. 


sand puffs, and the mind, 


_household 
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There in plain sight was the Little Giant. 
Here, begging for it, was an obvious 
prospect. The situation carried its own 
justification. If Myra herself were pres- 
ent she could hardly object. He smacked 
his lips and bowed. 

“Step right this way, madam, if you 
please. I’ll give you a demonstration of 
the eighth wonder of the world, the greatest 
invention since the sewing 
machine.” 

She followed, tittering, but already under 
the sway of his voice. He swam joyfully 
into the lecture he had practiced on Olga, 
using the machine as his illustration. His 
listener stopped giggling, and followed his 
discourse soberly. He saw that the seed 
fell on fertile soil, and his voice found a 
fresh sonority. He was barely conscious of 
somebody standing behind him. He saw 
the formidable dowager pause, however, 
beside his first auditor, and included her in 
the sweep of eye and speech. r 

“No modern household can afford to be 
without this Little Giant Washing Ma- 
chine,”’ he trumpeted. ‘‘It’s the s’lution 
of the servant problem, the advance agent 
of cleanliness ——’’ 

The thick woman asked a peremptory 
question. He turned to her. 

“Only twenty-one dollars and fifty 
cents, madam, delivered to your door and 
guaranteed for one year. The smallest, 
most compac’, most efficient washing device 
ever offered to the American public, and at 
a price within the reach of one and all!”’ 

“Send me one at once, Mr. Mixer,” said 
the impressive lady. ‘I think this is 
exactly the machine I’ve wanted.”’ 

She swept out, Mixer closing the door 
after her. He came briskly back to Uncle 
Clem. The original prospect greeted him 
surprisingly. 

“Edward, I think you might have told 
me about this machine! We’ve been 
needing something like this at the house 
for just ages! If Mr. Bixby hadn’t ——’” 

“Ts that all straight goods, Mr. Bixby?”’ 

Mixer eyed Uncle Clem dubiously. It 
was clear that he had also heard report 
concerning tke imitations. Uncle Clem 
snorted. 

“True? Of course it’s true! I was giv- 
ing this lady one of my im’tations, all 
right—an im’tation of a real salesman, 
selling a high-grade article the way such 
goods had ought to'be sold, Mixer. I been 
dropping in here quite a lot lately, and 
wondering what was the matter with you. 
A machine like that standing in plain sight, 
and the best customers a body could want 
walking right past it every day, and you 
never saying a word!’’ He cleared his 
throat. ‘This lady 2 

“Shake hands with Mrs. Mixer, Mr. 
Bixby,” said the dealer, obeying an im- 
perative head signal from the customer. 
Uncle Clem complied with the graceful 
request. 

““That’s one on me. I didn’t know I was 
selling your goods to your wife, Mixer. 
But it don’t matter. There’s big money 
in that machine if you handle her right. 
Take it from me. I been 

He caught himself on the lip of confes- 
sion, realizing that Myra and Elmer woul 
certainly hear of this. } 

“Well, I guess that c’ncludes the after- 
noon p’formance, ladies ’nd gentlemen,”’ he 
said. “But you give that machine a 
chance, Mixer, ’nd it’ll make real money 
for you. See if it don’t.”’ 

He nodded to the lady and made for the 
door, already a prey to self-reproach. If 
this got back to Elmer and Myra they’d 
have a right to be sore, even though it had 
all been done under cover of a legitimate 
parlor entertainment. He comforted him- 
self with the reflection that he’d never 
heard Myra spéak of Mrs. Mixer. Perhaps 
she didn’t know her. 

He made sure of this at dinner. Myra 
regarded him with the eye of polite amaze. 

““Mrs. Mixer? I don’t think I ever 
heard ie 

“Husband keeps the hardware store 
downtown,”’ explained Uncle Clem. 

Myra smiled. “Oh! No, I’ve never 
met her.” 

Uncle Clem interpreted the tone and 
look as implying that nothing was much 
less likely than such an encounter. He 
breathed more easily, especially as Elmer 
seemed to have paid no attention to the 
passage and shut himself up after dinner 
with his charts and maps and records. 

Uncle Clem went early to bed, permeated 
by a sense of unholy satisfaction. In spite 
of every prohibition he had sold the Little 
Giant at last—sold it twice. He had 
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accomplished this without breaking the 
letter of any rule. Even if they found him 
out he could offer a fair defense. 

As he drifted toward sleep a new and 
arresting notion came to him. Why 
couldn’t he do it again? The Enfield Spe- 
cialty Company insisted on confining its 
sales to hardware dealers; Uncle Clem un- 
derstood why this must be. But there was 
no reason why an outsider couldn’t 


Iv 


LEM BIXBY waited till Myra had 

gone out on her morning shopping. It 
was much easier to explain his absences 
afterward than to account for them in 
advance. He slipped out of the house 
furtively and made a cautious detour 
around to Halsted Place, which brought 
him to the station in time for the 9:15 with 
practically no risk of meeting Myra. 

His spirits lifted as he climbed aboard 
the train. It was becoming easier and 
easier to still the protests of conscience 
nowadays. Uncle Clem’s inner monitor 
had grown rather hoarse through vain 
repetitions. For six weeks now he had 
been yielding to temptation pretty reg- 
ularly. Ever since the episode at Mixer’s 
store Uncle Clem had surreptitiously re- 
verted to his ancient shameful ways without 
letting Elmer and Myra suspect him. 

The situation favored him. South Elm- 
wood lay within easy journey of a dozen 
populous centers scattered over Northern 
New Jersey. In an hour’s travel Uncle 
Clem could reach Paterson and Passaic, 
Elizabeth and Newark and Rutherford and 
Hackensack and Montclair, with a score of 
lesser towns between them. He could slip 
out of the house after breakfast and be 
home in time for lunch, to be suspected of 
nothing more serious than an injudiciously 
long walk. 

And Elmer’s habit of keeping duplicate 
sales records at home simplified the rest of 
Uncle Clem’s indulgence. He could con- 
sult the card file in the desk whenever he 
chose and find out just which stores had 
stocked the Little Giant, and who were the 
proprietors, and what sort of men they 
were too. Elmer’s cards were very up-to- 
date and conveyed} a compressed biog- 
raphy of every merchant they listed. 

Uncle Clem chuckled as he consulted the 
ecards he had abstracted. As long as he 
went far enough away from South Elmwood 
there wasn’t much danger of compromis- 
ing the social position of the household. 
He never claimed to represent the Enfield 
Specialty Company, so that it wasn’t likely 
that he would complicate matters for Elmer 
at the office. And he was enjoying him- 
self so thoroughly that his guilt on other 
heads troubled him very little. 

He transferred to a trolley and presently 
found the hardware establishment men- 
tioned on the index card he had chosen 
from the file. He nodded approval of its 
modern show windows and marched in 
boldly. Luck played with him. The man 
who greeted him from behind the counter 
was patently the proprietor. Uncle Clem 
made a small purchase of screw eyes, which 
had to be brought down from a drawer 
near the ceiling. The process gave him 


opportunity to stroll back to where the | 


Little Giant Washer stood among other 
sizable articles. The merchant delivered 
his parcel to him here. 

“‘T see you handle the right machine,” 
said Uncle Clem genially. 
wonder though?” 

The dealer agreed perfunctorily. Uncle 
Clem lovingly manipulated the latch and 
inspected the internal mechanism. ‘I 
suppose you sell a heap of ’em out here, 
eh?” 

“Well, no. It doesn’t seem to catch on 
with my trade. I’ve got five more in the 
storeroom. Can’t seem to get rid of 
7em.”’ 

The merchant shook his head glumly. 
Uncle Clem surveyed him with obvious 
surprise. 


“Sho, now—that’s mighty queer. It’s 


| 


“Ain’t it a | 


the best machine on the market. I | 


wouldn’t be without mine ’t any price. 
I go out and help every wash day, just for 
the fun of running it.” 

“That so?”’ 

The hardware man evinced the minimum 
of polite interest. Uncle Clem launched 
joyfully into his discourse. Presently he 
paused. 

“But this is all old stuff to you of 
course. You use it yourself at home, 
don’t you?”’ 


“Why—why, no.” The dealer wagged, 


his head. “I never tried it out that way.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere" 


The 
LAMP 
with the 


PAT. U. S. A., CANADA gg ig 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES - 


a 
Adjusto-[ite 


Adjusts to any position 


NEW, wonderful invention, 


ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that 


| you can attach anywhere—to bed, 


shaving mirror, table, desk or chair. 
Stands perfectly wherever an ordinary 
lamp is used. Throws the light exactly 
where you need it most. Prevents eye 
strain. Cuts lighting cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and can- 
not scratch. Compact. Durable. Solid 
brass. Guaranteed for five years. 


Price $5.00 


Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store 
where you usually trade. If they 
don’t carry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. 8. A., complete with 8-foot cord, 
plug and socket: Brush Brass finish, $5.00; 


| Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $5.50. West 
of Mississippi prices, 25c per lamp higher. 


Dealers: 
Write us for par- 
ticulars of this fast 
selling specialty. 


MARK 


Adjusto-[ite 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
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The Fesler—Style M-68 


|B acd. ener style makes men 
admire The Florsheim Shoe; and 
quality that gives faithful service makes 
a permanent friend of every man who 


wears a pair. 


The Florsheim Shoe—$10 and $12 


Photographic Booklet ‘Styles of the Times’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM: SHOE, GG, 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


oN OFS DURE STE 
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“Who Caves > 


_ “THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM’ 


View are buying motion pic: 
ture entertainment today just 
as you buy groceries or dry goods. 
Wherever—you think you run 
least risk of making an unsatis- 
factory purchase. 


Theatres showing Educational 
Pictures do not depend on just 
one picture to please an entire 
audience. They offer you so many 
different kinds of good pictures 
that their programs are bound to 
please you. 

You may see a tworreel fea- 
ture photo-play like The North- 
ern Trail, SELIG-RORK’S great 
production of James Oliver Cur- 
wood’s story. Or— 


Atworreel comedy by Curistiz 


—or a Torcuy Comepy from a 
Sewell Ford story. 


You can see the great screen 
comedian Lloyd “Ham” Hamilton 
in a Mermarw Comepy ably di- 


rected by Jack White. Or— 
One of Wm. S. Campbell's 


AnimmaL Comepies with almost 
human animal actors. 

You can take Jolly Journeys 
around the world in Motion 
Picture Scenics for which the 
standard has been set by Robert 
C. Bruce’s Scenics BEAUTIFUL. 
You may laugh at Julian Ollen 
dorff’s animated cartoons, 
SKETCHOGRAPHS. Or— 

See in Kinocrams the visual 
news of all the world. 


When you shop for your money's worth in motion picture 


entertainment, 


look in theatre entrances: for posters and cards 
showing the Educational Pictures sign. 


When you’ see it—go in! 


It's the Sign of a well-balanced Program! 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, INC., E. W. Hammons, President | 
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He became confidential. ‘‘The fact is I 
stocked these machines because I thought 
they’d sell all right, but I never figured 
they’d be much good outside of that. 
They’re low priced, and I guess they’ re 
worth what they cost all right, but —— 

» Uncle Clem plunged into oratory. 

“You just send one of those machines 
out to your house and see if it ain’t so! 
You might’s well be using it as having it 
stand in your storeroom anyway. And you 
ask your wife what she thinks about it 
after she’s tried it a coupla times! She’ll 
tell you! Anybody that uses the Little 
Giant.is a booster for it, the same as I am.” 

He saw that he had made an impression. 
The dealer mumbled something about 
maybe trying it out sometime. Uncle Clem 
persevered. 

“‘T’ll send one out to the house to- day,” 
said his audience finally. ‘If it’s as good 
ek say it is I guess I been overlooking 
3 pets 

Uncle Clem drew in a long, refreshing 
breath. He became aware now of a second 
listener, a thick, angry-looking man, who 
regarded him with a disturbing eye. The 
dealer approached this person, once more 
the willing salesman, but the other waved 
him aside. 

721i ‘m just waiting to talk to this gentle- 
man,” he said, jerking his hand in Uncle 
Clem’s direction. 

Uncle Clem eyed him dubiously, con- 
scious of guilt. Perhaps they could arrest 
him for doing what he’d done. Maybe 
there was a law against meddling in other 
folks’ affairs, even if you had a nephew in 
the business. He obeyed a gesture and 
went out with the stranger. 

““You been boosting that machine any- 
where else?’’ demanded the red-faced man. 

Uncle Clem cleared his throat. The tone 
informed him that it was not a question 
but a blunt accusation. He hesitated. 

“Well, I think it’s a first-rate ma- 
chine " 
' “And you been going around all North 
Jersey talking to the trade about it, eh? 


| Who’s paying you for it? That’s what I 
want to know.. Who put you up to it? 


Where do you get in?”’ 

Uncle Clem groped for defensive meas- 
ures. This bad-tempered, formidable per- 
son plainly meant to make trouble for him 
if he could 

““Nobody’s paying me,’’ he said. “I’m 
just doing it for—for fun, you might say.” 
He felt a slight stirring of natural belliger- 


ency. “I guess I got a right to rec’mmend ~ 


the machine ’f I want to. My nephew’s 
sales manager ——”’ 

“Who? Elmer Clinton?” The red- 
faced one exploded so sharply that Uncle 
Clem drew away slightly. ‘Well, I'll 
be ’’ He caught his speech. ‘‘The 
young fox! Keeping it all under his hat, 
eh? Slipping it over on me! Letting on 
he didn’t know what was stirring up all this 
business over here, till he got me to thinking 
he was nothing but another one of these 
smart-Aleck kids they hand us old-timers 
these days—all slick schemes and nothing 
ae. By. judge, I mighty near fired him 
too 

He dropped a heavy but indubitably 
amiable hand on Uncle Clem’s shoulder. 

“You come straight in with me, that’s 
what you're going to do. I’m not going to 
let that youngster have the laugh on me at 
the finish anyway. I expect he’s been 
handing it to me for a month on the quiet, 
but I’ll show him! J’ll let him see that old 
Boland ain’t on the shelf yet!” 

Boland! Uncle Clem started. He had 
never met the president of the Enfield 
Specialty Company, but Elmer’s talk had 
given him a vague understanding of that 
gentleman’s personality. He’d got Elmer 
into real trouble, after all! He mustn’t 
let Boland think He fumbled for 
words in which to exculpate the guiltless 
Elmer. But Boland mysteriously bore no 
malice. He made it clear, even to Uncle 
Clem’s confusion, that Elmer stood higher 
in his opinion than before. And Clem 
Bixby had the tact to encourage the 
illusion which evidently caused this amend- 
ment in Mr. Boland’s view of his nephew. 

“T never even dreamed he was trying 
out a scheme of his own over here! He 
ought to be on the stage, he ought! I’d 


have sworn he was as much jn: 
I was! And all the time youg 
putting it over on the old man’ 

Uncle Clem chuckled u 
was clear that Boland, at 
no prejudice against peddle al 
into his private concerns. He) 
to punish Elmer for his | 


hand and climbed into an i 
which slid swiftly in toward 
Boland talked. Presently i 
began to understand. a) 
By the time they reached Bc 
vate office it was entirely clear { 
Elmer stood in no danger what 
result of his relapse into his anej 


He warned Elmer with the io 
wink of which he was capa 
younger man stared at him fron 


*Jolts you, eh? Thougill ‘th 
was a dub, did you? Never 
go out and find the bug under ¢, 
myself?’ He chuckled again. 
your uncle with his hands all re, 
No use trying to bluff. I’m on. 

Elmer achieved a sickly smi 
Uncle Clem admonished him y 
and finger. Boland’s tone chan 

“TI can see why you tried | 
dark of course. Natural enoug 
was your scheme in the first pla 
us astray. But you could have t 
Clinton. I like men who gues 
course, but I like ’em, too, wher 
up they’ve guessed wrong. That 


But there was a hole in it, just: 
Mr. Bixby here have found out. 
Elmer would have spoken, b 
gave him no time for the proj 
Uncle Clem saw trembling on} 
“You stocked up the trade i 
with that stunt, Clinton. 
But it isn’t enough to sell a deali 
of sales and profits the way } 
He’s a human being as we - 
He’s got to believe in the goo 
or he’ll never sell ’em for 4 
blame you a bit for not’ realizing 
got it myself. And the way 
Bixby ’ve been plugging the ] 
Jersey is the real goods, Clin 
got the answer.’ | 

Elmer smiled again, still feeb 
on Uncle Clem. 

‘““What we needed was so b 
out and sell the Little Giant to’ 
as if the dealer was only going t 
machine for his own use, the 
Bixby’s been doing it. That does 
Make him believe in the goods 
sell ’em fast enough, when 4 
up the way we do. Make him 
nothing but an article built for s 
won’t. There it is, boiled d 
you doped it, out yourself.” a a 

“Yes, sir,” said Elmer. fs 
the right slant.” 

His glance traveled again to 
Boland’s eye followed it. 

“Well, now that we all kn 
been slipping downhill io 
months, let’s get busy quick, 
Guess you better wire the 
I’ve arranged with your uncle 
with us and help teach ’em th 
his. You and he can fix up 
guess.” : 


“Yes, sir.”’ Elmer spoke 


‘with a wistful side glance’ 


‘Come right this way, P 
Clem.”’ 

Clem - Bixby started. 
Elmer’s face and tone remin 
denly of a dusty rutted count 
creeping peddler’s cart, and 
who looked and spoke just li i 
man who held the reins. He! 
walking briskly, and his rh 
some queer reason offered 10 
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Easy to Put Up 


Your attic that once had a past, now has a future. 
Change it from a dusty, mysterious catchall into 
a snug winter play room—a den—a bright bed- 
room—or all of them! This can be done at sur- 
prisingly low cost without litter and muss by 
using Beaver Board. And once up, Beaver Board 
lasts as long as the building. 

Beaver Board is manufactured lumber, built up 
from long fibres of spruce. It comes in big, handy, 
flawless panels that fit standard construction with 
a minimum of sawing and cutting. You will find 
Beaver Boarding easy, clean, enjoyable work. 


_— = 
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Build an Attic Playroom With Beaver Board 


The surface of each panel is ready for painting, 
sealed and sized by the “Sealtite” process, an 
exclusive Beaver Board patent. By using Beaver- 
tone—a paint we make especially to decorate 
Beaver Board—you can obtain a velvety mat 
finish in a variety of shades, a finish that is 
sanitary and easily washed. 

See the Beaver Board dealer, who will help 
you plan your alterations and give you an illus 
trated book of suggestions and advice, “Beaver 
Board and Its Uses.” Or write our nearest office 
if you do not know him. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. District Sales Offices 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco 


| Beaver Board re- 

1 | sults unless this 

; | trademark is on 

the back of the 
ie board you buy. 


OR. BETTER WALLS & — 


Sold by Lumber and Building Material Dealers Everywhere 


You can’t expect 


sy to Clean 
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Long /vearing 
Faas Lookin 


Tron Clad No. 398. 
1% 03. weight. 
Just right for fall 
and spring wear. 


Men like these Iron Clad Number 398 
for several reasons: first, the lustrous 
mercerized finish which makes them so 
dressy in appearance 


Then the extended toe, double sole and 
high spliced heel, together with a four 
ply heel and toe which assure .a long 
time usefulness. 


And the price, 35c a pair (East of the Rockies) is 
extremely moderate for such handsome durable 
hose. 

Get several pairs for.fall wear. Colors are black, 
white, dark grey, palm beach, cordovan brown, 
African brown, navy, hunter green; sizes 914 to 
12. If your dealer cannot supply you—order di- 
rect from us, enclosing remittance and giving size 
and colors desired. Your order will be promptly 
filled—postage prepaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Lhe SACK LNDIRECT 
HEATER gives you greater hot § 
water comfort and economy. It @ 
heats water three times as fast as § 
the ordinary heater. Its heating @ 
surface has the ratio to volume of 
20 to 1 instead of the usual 6 to 1. § 
No delays, no gas bills. 

Utilizing the surplus heat gener- § 
ated in your house-heating system, # 
the STACK INDIRECT HEATER §& 
furnishes plenty of hot wat at # 
practically no expense. It is safe 
because the waters of the two sys- J 
tems never mix. Can be used any- e 
where where steam, hot water, or 
hot air is available. Made in all § 
sizes for all needs at reasonable cost. # 
Endorsed by architects and engi- § 
neers and has proved its worth over §@ 
a period of 25 years. 

Write for our catalog but buy 
from your plumber. 


|) STACK HEATER COMPANY | 
39 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. | 
126-3 


We can always use : 
A GOOD SALESMAN to Sell our 


TESTBESTOS Seine 


Brake Lining 


American Asbestos Company, Norristown, Pa. 


TOUPETS axynWIGS 


CUSTOM MADE TO FIT 
Money back if not satisfactory 
FREE CATALOG 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
.100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 72, New York 
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SHOULD YOU BUY A HOUSE? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


As.a tenant he denounced the landlord for 
not fixing thefaucets promptly; as owner he 
gladly mends them himself. It may have 
seemed a poor sort of house when he rented 
it, but now that it is his he will hear no 
criticism of it any more than he will of his 
horse, dog, automobile, wife. 

If at all handy about the house the home 
owner will save as compared with the land- 
lord, who had to employ labor for repairs; 
and of course he does not have to change 
the wall paper to suit himself as often as 
the landlord had to change it to suit the 
tenant. He knows that unlike the landlord 
he does not have to allow for vacancies or 
bad debts in his financial scheme of things. 

“Does Jones own his house?”’ 

“No, he rents. Haven’t you seen him 
scratch matches on the wall paper?”’ 

“Oh, you'll be around a lot and I’ll see 
you again,’’ said a lady whom I met at an 
afternoon tea in a summer colony. ‘‘Be- 
cause you have rented a cottage. Renters 
always go everywhere, but when they buy 
they stay home all the time to work on 
their places, and never accept invitations.”’ 

Of course it goes without saying that the 
only place to raise children is one that 
they can call home and which has the 
atmosphere and elements of permanency. 
“Moving vans do not hatch out good citi- 
zens.’ The rented house—even more the 
rented apartment—is too easily shucked 
off to give it those characteristics which 
protect, stimulate and idealize family life, 
which after all is the sole unit and basis of 
society. 

The soul of the reformer may wax 
wroth at the pig-headed opposition of poor 
and ignorant home owners to public im- 
provements, but in the other direction, at 
the other extreme, the menace is even 
greater. J refer to the growing, typical 
pervading spirit of the apartment renter 
of not caring who pays taxes, or out of 
what funds parks, streets and schools are 
maintained, or how senators, congressmen 
and aldermen vote, just as long as the 
landlord provides uniform steam heat at 
seventy degrees with plenty of hot water 
all day and doesn’t raise the rent just too 
awfully much. 


The Ex:-Socialist Tailor 


The apartment renter, the well-cared-for 
tenant, gets into the habit of having every- 
thing done for him without any very direct 
accounting in the matter, and that way lie 
socialistic bureaucracy and the deteriora- 
tion of those simple virtues which made 
this country great. I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that there may be even 
more danger in increasing taxes beyond 
the safety point for the extension of public 
improvements than there is in not having 
enough improvements because of the close- 
ness of the property owner. 

When we approach the problem a little 
more closely I am sure that nothing could 


_ be more typical than this incident told by 
/a man in close touch with the laboring 


classes of a large city: 

‘“‘T know a Hebrew tailor who came here 
from Russia about twelve years ago. He 
went into business for himself and opened 
a little shop in this vicinity. For several 
years he was a faithful and, I believe, 
vociferous supporter of the small socialistic 
groups of soiled reformers who forgather in 
various sections around the city for the 
purpose of chasing political and economic 
rainbows. He learned to talk fluently 
about the nefarious activities of capital, 
and the absolute restriction upon all in- 


_ | dividual progress engendered by our pres-_ 


ent social system. 

“‘ About three years ago he had an oppor- 
tunity to buy the building in which his 
little shop is located, at a price which he 
believed to be attractive. He did so. 
About a year ago he was able to forward 
sufficient funds to pay for the passage to 
this country of his wife’s brother and 
family. When they arrived here I asked 
him if he was going to introduce them into 
the circle of his socialistic friends. He was 
vehement in his expressions of disgust for 
such relationships. 

“T cannot reproduce his language, but it 
was to the effect that those disturbers who 
seek to upset present conditions do so be- 
cause they have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose, and that such tendencies 
should be combated strongly by anyone 
who had or expected to have property. 


His frame of mind was that we capitalists 
must stand together against the machina- 
tions of those who would neither save a 
cent nor permit others to enjoy thrift. I 
wish I had a verbatim record of his expres- 
sion five years ago, before he had acquired 
any property, and to-day, when he is 
paying taxes on an $8000 house of his own.” 

If we go behind this incident a bit, and 
once granted that the individual has 
enough money to buy a home without too 
great a financial hardship, the heart of the 
problem is not far away when it is pointed 
out that the man who sets out to buy a 
house has a goal which he is more likely to 
attain than most goals which men set up 
for themselves. One might argue that it is 
just as simple to buy bonds, but people do 
not persist in the purchase of bonds the 
way they do with houses. 

The man who starts to buy a house does 
not stop in the middle of his payments and 
spend the money. Through loss of position 
he may be forced to stop saving, but the 
purchase of a home is the type of saving 
which few men ever stop because of mere 
idle whim or from any cause other than 
hard brutal necessity. The same can be 
said of no other form of investment or 
saving except perhaps life insurance. 


What the Floaters Miss 


In other words home buying is perhaps | 


the most successful form or phase of thrift 
we have. Even if the home is bought un- 
wisely from the standpoint of strict finan- 
cial investment, even if it is cheaper at 
times to rent than to buy, the renter, the 
non-home buyer, is much less likely to save 
at all. The tenant has nothing but his rent 
receipts to show for renting, even when he 
has beaten the landlord to a frazzle, while 
the home buyer, even when he has made a 
scandalously bad bargain, has something 
to show for his thrift. This is the supreme 
justification of. home ownership, the un- 
answerable argument in its favor. 

““Of course it is harder to ‘own a home 
than it is to hire one,” says Philip S. 
Clarke, secretary of The Thrift, a savings 
organization of Brooklyn, New York. 
“The first proposition means thrift, which 
is only another name for self-denial and 
self-sacrifice. The second is merely an 
evasion of an obligation to one’s children, 
for which the average man who owns no 
home has any number of alibis, none of 
which convince even himself.” 

But how does this advice square with 
the statement earlier in this article that 
home ownership may tie the workingman 
down too much, under certain conditions, 
and prevent him from bettering himself? 
As implied already, the danger to the 
workman is not especially great except in 
one-industry towns, and exists to a very 
slight extent in certain industries and cer- 
tain communities. But there is quite 
another and far more important side to this 
particular question. 

No man, regardless of his station in life, 
commands the same respect when he is a 
migrant, a transient, a floater, as when he 
is reasonably fixed. Labor is no different 
in this respect from the idle rich who float 
to California or Florida in the winter, to 
somewhere else in the summer, to still 
another place for autumn shooting, and so 
on. The millionaire and wage earner each 
commands respect and dignity in the com- 
munity in proportion as he _ identifies 
himself with it. Neither of them can have 
his cake and eat it too. 

The idle rich who spend a few months in 
a place often wonder why the natives do 
not call upon and entertain them. ‘‘Who 
are those new people?”’ asks the head of the 
oldest family of his wife. ‘‘I met the man 
at the club and he seemed like a fine fellow.”’ 

“Yes, they are nice people,’’ replies the 
wife, “but they have taken that house just 
for the fall months and they will be going 
to California soon. Remember we have 
fourteen calls to make on people who really 
count, and ten dinner parties to give.” 

In the same way the wage earner who 
floats about in search of the biggest dollar 
never gets anywhere in general esteem, 
although a fellow worker on no larger 
wages may become an important local 
figure in politics, church, lodge, fire com- 
pany and the like. 

A man who buys a home may be tied 
financially, but also he is tied in family 
connections, in his friendships, in position, 
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respect, dignity and esteem. There may 
be such a thing as being proud of being 
tied down, of being part and element in the 
community. The truth usually is that the 
percentage of loss in dollars in selling a 
house in the most adverse conditions is far 
less than the percentage of gain in self- 
respect in having had the experience of 
ownership. 

In Brooklyn, New York, a company sold 
150 excellent small houses in the last year 
and a half on fair terms, and although the 
purchasers included many workingmen 
only six houses have been turned back to 
date, and in several cases the cause was not 
loss of positions but death or the break-up 
of the family. This is typical of the 
tenacity of the satisfied home buyer. 

By no means does the laboring man 
always improve his condition by chasing 
after the high dollar. In the long run, 
with the exception of course of certain 
purely seasonal and shifting industries, 
where change is unavoidable, he is more 
likely to win by sticking it out. If he 
owns his home at least he is not evicted 
when he loses a job. He has an asset, a 
rock to cling to, and better credit than if he 
did not own. 

Naturally if a wage earner or any other 
young worker has a fine chance elsewhere, 
the promise of a decidedly better position, 
he is unfortunate if he is tied hard and fast 
to one spot. But if the opening is really 
so much better he can more than afford the 
slight loss which a forced sale involves. 
Total or even heavy losses are rare, and 
practically never necessary. 


Company Housing 


It is a significant fact that in the recent 
period of depression large industrial cor- 
porations which were obliged to let out 
great numbers of employes, and which had 
previously provided or helped provide 
houses for many of their men, retained if 
possible the married men who were rearing 
families and especially those who had 
bought homes with the companies’ aid. In 
other words the workingman who buys a 
home from his employer or with his em- 
ployer’s assistance almost may be said to 
have an insurance policy against unem- 
ployment. 

As a general thing the employer is 
always more interested in and shows 
preference to the settled man, the one who 
by home purchase advertises his intention 
to stick. In this respect the employer 
differs not at all in essence fromthe com- 
munity in general. The plain fact is no one 
cares for a transient, a bird of passage. 

It is true enough that the workingman 
does not want overmuch paternalism and 
objects to having things done for him which 
tie him hand and foot to his employer. 
Company housing is an old institution in 
this country and its history has not been 
at all points beautiful to think about. 

But the rough, isolated mining camp 
presents a peculiar problem of its own, and 
is not typical of industry as a whole. In 
such communities the employer is abso- 
lutely obliged to provide housing no matter 
what disagreeable side issues it may in- 
volve. At the other extreme, in great 
centers of population like Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Brooklyn and Newark, the em- 
ployer may not see any reason for inter- 
esting himself in housing at all. But in 
general the testimony is overwhelming that 
even where employers do not actually 
build houses or furnish money for that 
purpose it is decidedly to their interest to 
see that housing facilities are adequate, and 
in most cases that as many workers as 
possible acquire homes of their own. 

The workman spends far more time out- 
side the factory than he does inside, and if 
he has a family the proportion of the family 
time spent in the plant is insignificant. It 
is surely absurd for a company to have 
splendid. offices, modern model factories, 
and wage earners who live in hovels. No 
one has a greater interest or a greater duty 
than the employer in striking a proper bal- 
ance between the shop and the home. Nor 
obviously is he the only one who gains 
when a large proportion of wage earners 
live in comfortable homes of their own. 

Thousands of employers have testified 
to the better class of workers, the greater 
stability of labor supply, the reduction in 
turnover and the better living conditions 
which go with ample housing and _wide- 
spread ownership, all of which conditions 
obviously make for social welfare in gen- 
eral. Indeed some employers have found 
that the best way to distribute a bonus has 
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been in the form of a reduction in the price 
of houses sold to faithful employes. In 
such form the workman at least has some- 
thing to show for his extra wages. 

As already stated in this article and 
as generally known, the greatest obstacle 
probably to the increase of home ownership 
is the inability of the more-poorly paid 
worker to afford such a purchase. Any 
person, whether man or woman, and of 
whatever occupation, age, wage or salary, 
can buy a home easily enough if he or she 
has several thousand dollars in spare cash 
with which to go into the open market. 
Such a person has always been able to buy 
a home and even now with the high interest 
rates and scarcity of mortgage money there 
is no great difficulty in placing a conserva- 
tive first mortgage on a house. The diffi- 
culty always has been, and it is especially 
acute now, in securing second-mortgage 
money. 

One of the great electrical manufacturinz 
concerns has encouraged ownership among 
its employes by guaranteeing second mort- 
gages made to its men by banks, trust com- 
panies and similar institutions. This has 
softened the paternalistic feature and yet 
added to the supply of available funds. 
There are all sorts of indirect ways by which 
the employer can increase the supply of 
available mortgage money for his home- 
buying employes without binding them too 
closely to him, such as by depositing it with 
building-and-loan associations or buying 
stock in public-spirited housing corpora- 
tions. 

Those in close touch with housing and 
home-purchase activities are a unit in 
saying, to quote W. H. Ham, manager of 
the Bridgeport Housing Corporation, ‘‘The 
real concrete, definite demand of the 
people 


installment with definite amounts estab- 


lished. The use of a first, second and some- | 


times third mortgage, each with its hazards 
and complications, and the vicious bonus 
system now thoroughly established, are dis- 
liked by the peoplewhowanttobuy. .. . 
The workingman to-day demands a share 
in ownership. This demand is not fully 
crystallized but the workingman 
will undertake a contract which appears 
to be free of paternalistic influence if the 
start in the form of payment is small.” 


The Scarcity of Mortgage Money 


No single institution which employs the 
method of monthly repayment of principal 
and interest has done as much to make 
the workingman a home owner as the 
building-and-loan association. Indeed many 
borrowers say to the officers, ‘‘I have come 
to pay my rent.” 

Last year these associations added $400,- 
000,000 to their assets and nearly 700,000 
new members. It is said that the total 
home-purchase loans amounted to 200,000. 
Most of their loans are of small amounts, 
averaging less than $3000 each. In New 
York State, where the development of the 
building-and-loan has been relatively less 
than in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Illinois, one concern 
has made more than $1,200,000 in home- 
building loans since January first. 

But valuable as the work of these in- 
stitutions has been in the last few years 
they cannot begin to meet the demand for 
funds. It is estimated that they could 
make $500,000,000 more home-building 
loans a year if they had the money. The 
president of one such concern in the 
metropolitan area of New York City told 
me that he turned down $100,000 a week 
in applications on good security from people 
in good health and with good character and 
good jobs. 

Women come to him with tears in their 
eyes begging for loans to replace mortgages 
calted by private investors, and he is of the 
opinion that any building-and-loan which 
advertised its willingness to lend freely 
would require the police force to keep order 
during business hours. 

We may denounce the waste and greed 
of the speculative builder, the laziness and 
indifference of those insurance companies 
and savings banks which would rather lend 
on large than small properties, and finally 
the Federal tax system, which has removed 
the private lender from the mortgage 
market. But the supply of houses as it 
exists to-day and the financing of home 
ownership up to date have been the com- 
bined product of all these and still other 
factors. This is too large a country, there 
are far too many possible and prospective 
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home owners for any one agency to finance 
them all. 

Thus it will not do to enthuse too much 
over the prospect of increased home owner- 
ship through public-spirited housing cor- 
porations which sprang up during and after 
the war, or through the various projects 
of coéperative, community or social hous- 
ing. But experimentation along these 
varicus lines is being steadily carried on. 
There are experts who say that the Thomas 
or garden type of apartment and tenement 
may take the place of the old, unlovely 
barracks and be just as good an investment; 
that overcrowding is not necessary from a 
financial standpoint; and that in general 
there may be community -planning and 
coéperative action without the dangers of 
government subsidy or ownership. 

One plan is for employers, bankers, 
builders, real-estate men and supply dealers 
to subscribe for stock in housing corpora- 
tions whose profits are to be limited. It is 
fairly certain that through the experiments 
of the various public-spirited housing cor- 
porations there will gradually emerge a 
body of knowledge that is sure to make for 
relatively increased ease of home ownership. 

In the old days of low-cost construction 
the problem did not have to be studied with 
such close, scientific attention. How can 
the worker get the most for his money? 
Obviously there can be no waste of space 
or materials. There are those who say that 
with high building costs it is impossible to 
erect a decent yet separate unit—namely, 
the three-room house. It may be possible, 
however, to have three-room units. in 
multiple dwellings, from which the renter 
or owner can graduate finally into a sepa- 
rate six-room house. 

Or it may be possible to build the cheaper 
grade of house like a flivver or a two-dollar 
watch. It is conceivable that by stand- 
ardization, replication, shopmanufacturing, 
elimination and combination of processes, 
the substitution of power and machinery 
for hand labor, and mutual codrdination 
of design and construction, costs can be 
brought down and reasonable sxsthetic 
standards maintained. 

There is no doubt that the construction 


| of houses is usually done in a very wasteful 
| and expensive way, due to the fact that 
_ each house or group of houses is a separate 


job, done at a different time. There is 
little continuity of employment. The local 
builder in putting up a few houses usually 
produces them in the most expensive way. 

As Leslie H. Allen, a building authority, 
says: 

“All his purchasing has to be done at 
retail and usually he does not have enough 
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Oh, my grandfather’s clock was too tall for the shelf, “What do them as claim ye can see it say it’s like?” inquired the hermit in a 
So it stood ninety years on the floor. tone of incredulity, in which nevertheless were mingled awe and curiosity. 

It was taller by half than the old pee “Mostly like a butterfly—somethin’ with wings—so’s it kin fly, I s’pose.”’ 
Though it weighed not a pennyweight more. “Huh!” retorted the hermit. “Just pure bull! That moth, now—how can you say 


It was bought on the morn of the day that he was born, 


And was always his treasure and pride, it ain’t dead?” : , é P : 
But it—stopped—short—never to go again— Skinny’s jaws relinquished their extreme vigor of motion, as he leaned forward 


When—the old—man—died. earnestly toward the hermit. 
ce b ” ~ —! “c . , 

1RD—Aforetime, it bas been recorded in these pages how the Honorable Ephraim Tutt, ad- ; Listen, bo! he adjured him. You think you know all about bugs, an worms, 
tjottsville to defend Skinny the Tramp, charged with murdering The Hermit of Turkey Hollow, an’ snakes, an’ yerbs, an’ trees, an’ weather. An’ I reckon you do, too! But you don’t 
diventive young orphan, Mr. William Toothaker, from the clutches of Toggery Bill Gookin and ponder none compared to me. I don’t do nothin’ but think, ’cause I ain’t got nothin’ 
1s office boy for Tutt & Tutt. But in the interest of narrating Willie’s abortive prosecution for else to do. I lie an’ meditate most all the time. And I hear things—and sense ’em. 
Hshronicler of these legal annals neglected at the time to record the far more thrilling details Sometimes I sit hearkenin’ all night long. I know a lot more’n most folks about things 
(2, as well as of Skinny’s celebrated trial, without which, in point of fact, the reader might never you can’t see.” 
d ee eee at cr ae not ae of Mr. ae himself. ave it ; ee Be “T don’t say you don’t, Skinny!”” admitted the hermit politely. “I don’t deny it!” 
clients of that famous firm of attorneys, either actual or vicarious, should be informed as to ‘ ’ a ee ‘ tc EE HO i ae 
{1 happening, which is, and probably for generations still to come will be, a favorite theme for There's two worlds, A said the Wraens Th © One you kin see an smell a touch; 
seence on winter evenings in the Pottsville region. and one that you ordinarily can t—right alongside t other. But sometimes—dependin 

on cireumstances—you can catch a glimpse of what’s goin’ on there—see ’em an’ hear 
7em. Youve seen 


e same,” afiirmed Skinny the Tramp, “some one 0’ these days ghosts!” 

am bugs’ll wriggle themselves off’n their pins—an’ do for ye!” - “Sure, I’ve seen 
e Hermit of Turkey Hollow laughed derisively as he paused in : ba he ghosts. Everybody’s 
ng a large gray moth against the wall of the shanty. seen ’em!”’ readily as- 
bunk!” he asserted with a show of bravado which, however, sented his companion. 

| certain uneasiness. “When a thing’s dead—it’s dead! And that’s “Well,” continued 
fit!”’ he added, pushing in the pin firmly of the tramp, “everythin’ 


loth, giving a final flutter, remained motion- has a ghost — walkin’ 
right along beside it all 


the time; only it’s in 
that other world, the 
one you don’t see.” 
“But things don’t 
have ghosts!’’ declared 
a the hermit. “A thing 
must have been alive 
sometime to have a 
ghost.” 
“Hverything’s 
alive!’’ asserted the 
tramp. ‘‘Rocksan’ trees 
an’ flowers an’ water an’ 
fire an’ bugs an’ beasts, 
as well as folks; an’ 
they all have ghosts, 
an’ none of ’em ever 
die. An’ they all have 
a right to live in the 
world they’re in until 
they naturally pass on 
into the other. Now, 
when they go, maybe 
they go one way, maybe 
another; but they all 
do go; and some folks 
claim to have seen ’em. 
An’ mostly they go with 
wings—flyin’— 
likea moth orsome- 
thin’ like that.” 
The hermit spat 
disdainfully 
through the open 
doorway. 
“Fuh!” he re- 
marked with sar- 


| ‘ook his head. 
ain’t!’’ said he with conviction. “ Nothin’ 
—or, if it does, that ain’t the end of it 
i o’ means! Your body kin die, like a 
omethin’ goes on after—like the butterfly.” 
mit threw a nervous glanee in 
n of the moth, and then, evi- 
ured, nonchalantly removed 
eut plug from his trousers 
/ off an end and held it out to 
'who bisected the remainder. 

he butterfly dies,’’ concluded 
decisively, ‘“‘and then that’s 
for good an’ all!”’ 

viped his mouth with the back 
and looked round the smelly 
he sides of which were dec- 
a heterogeneous collection 
etles, moths, and butteriflies. 
terfly don’t 
nm the co- 
lared he. 
The 


says ye Casi) Ano oL 

says ye s’pose you’d say 

me claim Skinny Hurried to the Nearest Window when I die I’ll go 

ographed of the Shanty and Peeked In. What flyin’ away like a 
He Saw Made His Heart Stand Stitt big gray moth?” 
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“Like as not!’’ returned Skinny cheerfully. ‘Like as 
not! You got to go somehow, ain’t ye?” 

“All bull!” repeated the hermit. “‘You’re just a nut!” 

“Just the same!’ returned Skinny the Tramp, “‘leavin’ 
out entirely me bein’ a nut, I wouldn’t kill anythin’ that’s 
alive an’ can feel—for money! I hate even to put an ax to 
a tree an’ see the sap ooze out. How do we know it ain’t 
sufferin’? An’ when it comes to live things—I’d be skeart!’’ 
He let his eyes wander over the shanty walls, thickly 
populated with tiny corpses, and shuddered slightly. 

“Yus, I’d be skeart to live in this house! Sometime 
they’ll have their vengeance! An’, just as I said, one o’ 
these days they’ll wriggle off’n them pins an’—do fer ye!”’ 

“‘An’ then,’ mocked The Hermit of Turkey Hollow, 
“T’ll flutter off out the winder like I was a moth! Bull, 
Skinny! All bull!” 

II 

S MAY be inferred from the foregoing conversation 
The Hermit of Turkey Hollow lived in the world of 
fact while Skinny the Tramp dwelt in that of faith— 
which is to say, of truth. Yet, as odd sticks, there was litile 
to choose between them. As being a house dweller—and 
not a mere vagrant open to all the insidious imputations 
of vagabondage—the hermit may, of the two, have been 
entitled to greater social recognition, but being a recluse, 
though something of a curiosity and hence in the nature 
of a local asset, he was practically negligible as a factor in 
the life of the neighborhood. Skinny the Tramp, on the 
other hand, was a sociable sort of being who lived in the 
open, not because he loved his fellows less but because 

he loved Nature more. 

Turkey Hollow lies a mile strong to the north and east 
of the thriving town of Pottsville in New York State, sur- 
rounded by low hills still thickly covered with second- 
growth timber, in spots, especially where Chasm Brook 
flows down into the westerly end of Turtle Pond, wet and 
marshy, and elsewhere filled with a tangled growth of 
birch, swamp maple and alder, save for the acre or so of 
cleared upland above the lake where stands the hermit’s 
now deserted shanty. 

On the whole, the original turkeys having for several 
decades been entirely extinct, the hollow offered no attrac- 
tions to any- 
body, save 
possibly to 
naturalists im- 
pervious to 
mosquito bites. 
It was in truth 
a dank sort of 
place, full of under- 
brush, and inaccessible 
except by the wood 
road leading to the 
hermit’s abode, which 
some years he cleared 
out and some he 
didn’t, and where you 
had to go afoot any- 
way. Nevertheless, 
once you got there you 
found that the hermit 


was a genuine up-to-date hermit, with most of the modern 
improvements. For he was neither a hundred years old 
with a bald pate and long white whiskers like Walt Whit- 
man’s Father Time; nor did he mutter incantations over a 
seething caldron like the witches in Macbeth, or meander 
aimlessly about prattling to himself as conventional her- 
mits are supposed to do. And his shanty was no cave, but 
on the contrary a comfortable enough one-story shack, with 
windows of glass, which, though they were nailed down 
tight and hence could not be opened, allowed plenty of 
light to stream in. By the door usually stood a butterfly 
net, a fish rod and a hoe and spade, for he had a small 
garden patch where he raised such vegetables as he needed. 

On one side of the shanty was a table, on the other his 
cot, over which by day was thrown a discolored comfortable, 
while directly on ax with the door and between the two 
rear windows was a tall old-fashioned clock—the only 
article of any value in the place. It was, indeed, rather a 
strange piece of furniture to be in the middle of the woods, 
and as it was of shining mahogany, its face decorated with 
the sun, moon and stars, ships, savages and zodiacal signs, 
it was an object of comment and surmise to the few who 
came there.- No one ventured to ask where it had come 
from or how the hermit had acquired it, but he had been 
once heard to say that it made less noise than a woman, 
talked no nonsense, and was all the company anyone had 
need of. Even those who had never seen the hermit him- 
self knew that he had a clock. That is the way of things. 
People will refer for years to a man as ‘‘the old chap that 
always wears that pair of gray trousers’ and then acci- 
dentally discover that he is a world-famous civil engineer 
or retired statesman who has swayed the fate of nations. 
So the hermit was known by his clock; though regularly 
once a week he walked to Pottsville to get his mail and buy 
groceries. For being an up-to-date hermit he was not with- 
out an occupation. He drank; and he did it very well. 

He was a large, lumbering man of about sixty years, 
full bearded, bent, frankly ungiven to washing, and gen- 
erally a shade woozy in the upper story; and nobody could 
remember Turkey Hollow when he had not been there. 

He was reputed to be possessed of mysterious, ill-gotten 
wealth hidden in and about the clearing, and in spite of his 
squalor the rumor acquired a certain cachet owing to the 
fact that his correspondence, regularly inspected by Sheriff 
Moses Higgins out of abundant caution, consisted almost 
entirely of get-rich-quick circulars and similar catchpenny 
advertisements. His name, which otherwise might never 
have been known, was Wilbur Drake, though he was never 
referred to as anything but The Hermit of Turkey Hol- 
low. That was his sum total—to the world at large. 

Yet sometime and somewhere he had perhaps been 
somebody; and nailed over his cot in a tarnished oaken 
frame was a dingy photograph of a dumpy little: girl in 
pigtails. hy this sick soul had sought seclusion nobody 
knew and nobody cared, yet afterward, though he was 
morose, taciturn and brutal in his manner, the Pottsville 
folk were sorry for him and regretted that they had not 
been kinder to him. 

Skinny the Tramp was a totally different type of bird; 
a “character,” as they all said, beloved of the village chil- 
dren and regarded with good-natured tolerance by their 
elders. He was tall, lean, hawkish, with the traditional 


He Ducked Back and 
Ran Like a Fagged 
Fox Along the 
Hedge by the Field 


omits ovcee 
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stubble about his chin and neck, which a By 
exposed to wind and weather. He belonged 
in his own way quite as much as did the 
spite of his peripatetic sojournings he was a 
town and, as James Hawkins, had passed { 
days—before manual labor had been abhorren) 
its vicinity, having been even at one time adn 
lowlier degrees of the local Brotherhood of 
Mysteries. This famous order, however, he ha 
abandoned in favor of the Hibernating Ho 
Hesperides, of which he was still a member in go 
The reader will of course understand that 
reasons—including that we may sometime ry 
office—the foregoing names and titles are fig 
the organizations themselves are not, and eac 
way exerts an influence not lightly to be 
Twice yearly—once on his annual autumn 
Golden West, and again on his return there! 
spring— Hawkins, emaciated, hairy, black froy 
dropped lightly off the truck of some fast frej 
visited the scenes of his youth. Sitting upo; 
barrel in Colson’s Grocery—so that nutri 
the more easily accessible—Skinny the Tramy 
wandering scop, bard or friar of medieval day; 
the wagging ears of the countryside with th 
of his later wanderings in search of the treasure 
how always just managed to elude his grasp, 
believed absolutely that at the foot of every raj 
was a crock of gold, and he would have gla 

belief—as any gentleman and sportsman would 
and as he came very near to doing in this case 
However, though Skinny chased rainbows | 
to do so afoot—preferring the artificial and a 
of transportation afforded by the transcontinen 
systems, from the trains of which he was habit 
at divers times and places ignominiously—hu 
great physical and temperamental detriment. | 
that he was a high officer of the Hibernating He 
Hesperides and had once been an Abyssinian’ 
that elevation known as the Order of the Sac 
of King Menelek, from which noble associat 
been swiftly dropped for nonpayment of dues, |] 
a multitude of his fellow wanderers, merely 
child of good nature, nearly a half-wit, ‘essentiall 
of Zoroaster, who spent his life following the sun 
semiannual visits Skinny hung about the tow 
a goodly portion of his time—both by night an 
sleeping in a lean-to on the hillside above Turk 
and part of it wandering through the woods; 
looking for the rainbow that should empty a ho 
into his tattered lap. oi 
Twice yearly also passed through Pottsvill 
and Daughters of the Southland—the Zingari G 
auto trucks and flivvers, camping for a time 0 
the old deserted race track; a sinister crew, su 
panderers to credulity, the men surly and art 
women insolent and dirty, but attracting thei 
and susceptible as a trickle of molasses will dra 
of flies. When in the night they folded their 
stole silently away the citizens of Pottsville 
discovered that many of their most cherishe 
possessions were unaccountably missing. Butn 
to pursue and prosecute them. They wer 
gerous. Besides, they could have told thin 

In the case of Skinny the Tramp there 

ever, a practical as well as a sentimental 
these half-yearly stop-overs—the legal nece: 
putting in a personal appearance to la 

for the one hundred dollars of income 
to his account every six months from the: 
created by his mother in her last will and | 
of which the Honorable—or Squire—He' 

was executor. And as Squire Mason is one. 
tral figures in this legal tragi-comedy it ma 

be worth while to stop for a moment at this 
give him what might be called the literary 
Let us state frankly, without cireumlocuti 

sion, that though Hezekiah was known as 
and squire, this grim-visaged, tight-lipped countr 
was neither. He was honorable only in a Pi 
sense; and a squire only by courtesy; but why ¢ 
courtesy should have been extended to him r 
mystery, since he was the most unpopular m 
county, evidenced by the fact that he alone of I 
masculine élite—which included the barber, 
sheriff and dentist—was not one of the Sacred 
King Menelek, and needless to say it rankled ir 
pea pod of a soul. %.. 
Nevertheless, the Honorable Hezekiah was 4 | 
he had mortgages on a majority of the farms of 
ship already, and his tentacles were reaching out 
county highways and byways after the others. | 
he was the only lawyer practicing in either Po 
Somerset Corners, so that in one way or anothe 
aged to be moived! up in almost everything that 
However, he couldn’t break into the mystic cit 
Abyssinian Brotherhood, which has a distinet t 
our narrative. As Sheriff Moses Higgins,’ wh 


M4 


‘ 


sme Exalted Patriarch and Ruler of the Sacred 
ing Menelek, had said at the lodge meeting 
nonths before in the P. of H. Hall when Heze- 
‘ade his final attempt to become one of the 
dary and had been flatly and contumeliously 
n, cast out, refused, rejected, repulsed, re- 
repudiated—I repeat, as Sheriff Higgins had 
t; well-known occasion, it made no difference 
tler’s bank account was if he was a stinker, and 
iho had an atom of brains fer fifty miles round 
id well what kind of a cuss Mason was. Geta 
at into the Camels and you never could get rid 
teea Camel, always a Camel””—the whole herd 
ntaminated. He’d sooner take in Nigger Jo, 
aostler over to the Phoenix House stable. He 
pminutes and 
; a white ball 
jwhen it had 


im, ‘Then 


y the adroit 
pf five thou- 


Lérangle hold 


d as trustee 
/awkins was 
incident and 
irb him even 


ny was only 
}e might get 
day, as, for- 
+ Hezekiah, 
‘Putnam, of 
ithe public 
‘if Somerset, 
‘eant job the 
1 yuire Mason 
dlied. As he 
ils on the lo- 


Though Cicero says that ‘“‘the noblest 
i strongly attracted by the love of glory’’ we do 
ly this mere statement of fact to entwine with 
!'f bay or laurel the perspiring brow of Hezekiah. 
Mason was a bombastic, old-fashioned country 
il, dry as dust, entirely unscrupulous, and, 
‘rficially shrewd, on the whole rather dull. 
‘is strong point, and there was not a tougher 
fer lungs in the valley, down which he now 
longing eyes toward the capitol at Albany, 
iaps to roar loud- enough to be heard there, 
jnes seemed by no means impossible. Once 
$*S a man’s soul no eminence appears too high 


‘ales of office glitter in his eyes: 

inbs, he pants, he grasps them! At his heels, 
lit his heels, a demagogue ascends, 

!ith a dexterous jerk soon twists him down, 
ins them, but to lose them in his turn. 


j having had one piece of luck, the lightning of 
‘ometimes happens, struck him again. 
is the kind of town where the girls bob their 
/2 boys wear the very latest pineapple cut, 
lan buy college ices and sundaes at the drug 
ere the movies run only twice a week and the 
jis open only after four o’clock on Saturdays. 
‘4mutty little wooden railroad station, a me- 
'y of funereal granite, a brick business block 
/ 1879, a horse trough in the middle of Main 
he rickety old Pheenix Hotel, run by Ma Best, 
ows, whose dad, Old Doc Barrows, was 
g for high-financing the countryside. 


There are, in addition, two churches, Baptist and 
Methodist, each white with green shutters and a steeple; 
a courthouse; the Palace Theater—celluloid; the P. of 
H. Hall; the Pottsville Dry Goods Emporium, belonging 
to Toggery Bill Gookin; Meachem’s Notion Store; and 
Colson’s Grocery. The street is unpaved, and from 
February to April is ankle high with mud. Such towns 
still survive even in the Empire State. But though Potts- 
ville will refer to Somerset Corners five miles away as a 
hick town it remains serenely oblivious of its own hicki- 
tude, and will doubtless still continue to be so even after 
studiously perusing this narrative next Thursday evening. 

It was here that, on a soft Saturday afternoon toward 
the end of April, Squire Mason’s great moment came—that 
opportunity knocked upon his office door and beckoned 


“If You Really Want to Know What I Think,’? He 


Replied, ‘“‘When a Man’s Dead He’s Dead”? 
to him. And Hezekiah did not hesitate! For something 
told him that it would not come again. 

He had been more than usually sour all day, for he had 
quarreled with his wife at breakfast and when he reached 
the office he had found that the farmer over Felchville way 
whose mortgage he held—and on whose prompt payment 
he had relied to cover James Hawkins’ semiannual interest 
of like amount—had unexpectedly defaulted. And—curse 
it!—at eleven o’clock Skinny had come for his money, 
peering apologetically through the door like the half-wit 
that he was, twisting his faded bicycle cap between his 
fingers, almost afraid to ask the squire for what was his. 

‘Mornin’, squire,” he said, leaning awkwardly against 
the door jamb. ‘Been well, I trust?” 

The Honorable Hezekiah Mason regarded the tramp 
malevolently. 

“Tol’rable,”’ he replied curtly.. 
after your money.” 

“Yes,” assented Skinny. ‘“‘Still,’’ he added politely, 
‘if it ain’t convenient ——”’ His blue eyes roved vaguely 
round the barren room, seeing nothing. 

“Look here, Skinny!’’ remarked the lawyer gruffly. 
“What's the use of my turning over a hundred dollars to 
you to throw away? Why don’t you let me keep it an’ 
invest it for you? The way you live ain’t provident. A 
penny saved is a penny earned, an’ a hundred dollars is a 
lot of money.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” faltered Skinny, “but I don’t 
throw it away. Honest Injun, I don’t. It keeps me 
wanderin’. I’d like it if you kin let me have it.” He 
paused and took a timid step toward the squire. “May I 
ask you a question?”’ 


“‘T s’pose you’ve come 
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Now the one thing in the world that Squire Mason did 
not want was any question from Hawkins about the 
whereabouts of his principal. He had intended to put the 
tramp off, but now he swiftly changed his mind. 

“Your money’s all right,” he retorted, getting to his 


feet. “You don’t need to worry! I'll go get it fer you!”’ 
“Thank you,” replied Skinny. “I was only goin’ to 
ask ——”’ 


But Mason had bolted through the door. Ten minutes 
later he returned and handed the tramp five twenty-dollar 
bills, for which he took Skinny’s receipt. 

“Now,” he remarked brusquely, “you’ve got your 
money. You better get along. I’m busy this mornin’.” 

Skinny, however, had a matter of vital moment upon 
what by a euphemism might have been termed his mind. 
It had been troubling him 
ever since his conversa- 
tion with the hermit with 
which this chronicle 
opens. 

And he wanted the 
opinion of Squire Mason, 
as a learned man who 
presumably knew all 
about such things. 

“‘T’d like to ask you a 
question, squire!’’ he 
persisted. 

Mason, cornered in his 
office, turned on him like 
arate 

**Well—ask it!’’ he 
snapped defiantly. 

“T want to ask you if 
folks that know about 
such things think that 
when a thing’s dead it’s 
dead?’’ 

The squire stared at 
him contemptuously. 

**P’tah!”’ he ejacu- 
lated. “What are you 
ravin’ about?”’ 

“About whether when 
folks die, that’s the end of 
7em,”’ explained Skinny. 
“And if it’s the same 
with the animals.” 

Mason took courage; 
Skinny was not bothered 
about the safety of his 
investments. 

“What’s the use con- 
jecturin’ about things 
like that?’’ he asked 
more genially. 

“Tt’s kinder impor- 
tant, ain’t it?’’ returned 
the tramp. 

The lawyer pursed his 
lips and gazed for an in- 
stant through the win- 
dow, upon the sill of 
which a bluebottle lay 
upon its back with its legs stiffly in air. Then he turned 
sententiously to give his answer to the tramp. 

“Tf you really want to know what I think,” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘when a man’s dead he’s dead.”’ 

Skinny, his money in his pocket, but troubled in his 
mind, made his way slowly back to Turkey Hollow. The 
sun, which had been shining when he had gone into the 
squire’s office, had become obscured by a bank of cloud 
and it looked like rain, but all about him as he strode 
through the woods the dogwoods were bursting into 
blossom against a background of diaphanous, budding 
green. The spring was stirring in him too. A hundred 
dollars! Visions of purple valleys, of cool, trickling ravines 
dank with spreading ferns, of fragrant fields of hay in 
which to lie—without the necessity of chopping a single 
piece of kindling to pay for his supper—rose in his mind. 
Wouldn’t it be great to be rich! To lie in a hammock with 
a feather pillow under your head in the shade of an orange 
tree and a nigger to hand you cool drinks and sandwiches 
and gold-tipped cigarettes! To ride luxuriously inside a 
Pullman car or stand on the clinking back platform of the 
limited watching the misty mountains turn from azure to 
rose and from rose to lilae—and pitying the bums walking 
the sleepers. To sleep—sleep—sleep—in a big, soft bed! 
To have a man delicately remove the hair from your neck 
and chin and scent your cheeks with cologne water! To go 
into a grand hotel, bully the waiter and eat everything 
on the bill of fare without asking the price! Money! That 
would do it. But a hundred dollars was only a fleabite! 
What he needed was the real kale—a whole pot of gold! 

It had begun to rain by the time he had cooked his 
dinner, and afterward as he sat in the opening of his shack 
smoking cigarettes it grew very dark and for half an hour 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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ee OR years the people of 
Pine suffered economic 
opposition and tyranny of 
overlords, who ruled them without 
regard to price of what was pro- 
duced. or the tax which they en- 
acted. Finally at Runnymede 
the Magna Charta was evolved, recognizing the 
fundamental right of the people themselves. 

‘“‘For years the American farmer has suffered 
from and objected to uneconomic and specula- 
tive marketing systems which have held him 
powerless. After days and nights—yes, weeks 
and months—of careful and devoted thought 
and study, the Committee of Seventeen, assisted 
by the keenest experts, bring to us this new Bill 
of Fundamental Rights for the orderly market- 
ing of our products. 

“To-day again we are at Runnymede. Count- 
less thousands of farmers stand. with upturned 
faces buoyed by one hope—that this meeting will 
evolve their Magna Charta. This morning marks 
sunup for American agriculture. 

“The right to follow our products to the manufacturer, 
processor or consumer in no way differs from the uni- 
versally accepted right on the part of all classes of in- 
dustry to consolidate capital and effort. We are seeking 
no class privileges. We are seeking a stabilization of 
market wherein the farmer gets the benefit of the eco- 
nomic working, not the effect of manipulated working, of 
the law of supply and demand. 

“Let no one consider this report or this meeting a pink- 
tea party. Rather, it is a Boston Tea Party. It is the 
manifest expression on the part of the American farmer of 
the necessity of coéperative development.” 

Now all this may sound like unto July Fourth oratory. 
But the man who made this declaration was James R. 
Howard, a tall middle-aged Iowa farmer, with face 
care-lined and hair turning gray, who is president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The date was April 6, 
1921. He was making the opening remarks as chairman 
of the ratification conference on the codperative grain- 
marketing plan submitted by the Farmers’ Marketing 
Committee of Seventeen, appointed by him some eight 
months previously. 


Operating on Big- Business Lines 


T THAT meeting, attended by accredited delegates 
from practically every farmers’ grain association of 
importance in the United States, the grain-marketing 
plan proposed, after thorough debate, was adopted. Asa 
subsequent result the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., has been 
brought into being, which has for its avowed purpose tak- 
ing into its own hands, as a farmer-controlled organization, 
the marketing of grain for the farmers of the country; taking 
such marketing, as far as competition and better service 
can do it, out of the hands of the members of the various 
boards of trade, the private commission merchants and 
grain speculators. 

Another result is that there has been organized since a 
subsidiary body, known as the Farmers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of Delaware, with a 
capitalization of $100,000,000. This proposes to furnish 
the grain farmers of the country with their own credit 
institution, whose chief function will be to issue receipts 
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covering grain stored or pooled by members, which will be 
a uniform security that can be placed in city or country 
banks or with private interests. 

This in itself is said to be the second largest financial 
institution of its kind in America. Further plans being 

evolved will provide for 

other subsidiary corpora- 

tions, which will handle ex- 

port grain trade and will 

i build or acquire terminal 

fp | elevator and warehouse fa- 

cilities for storage, cleaning, 

mixing and conditioning 

grain. News ofthese various 

farmer activities of the past 

few months has created wide- 

spread interest everywhere. 

In some quarters these ac- 

tivities have stirred up con- 
siderable alarm. 

Because of the interest 
being stirred up it may be 
worth while to set forth in 
some detail, without discuss- 
ing the merits of the mat- 
tersin controversy, just what 
these farm organizations are, 
how they came intoexistence, 
what sort of men are head- 
ing them, what vision they 
have as to their aetivities in 
the future, and whether or 
not they will, if they succeed, 
build one or several gigantic 
grain trusts, using the term 
“‘trust’’ in its com- 
monly accepted 
meaning. 

The old idea of 
the farmers was to 


fight “‘big biz.’’ The new idea is that the 
farmers are going into “big biz”’ for them- 
selves. They have not only taken a leaf out 
of the book of high finance but have 
adopted the whole book. Incorporation 
in Delaware, subsidiary corporations, inter- 
locking directorates and all the rest 
come as handy for farmers as for anyone 
else, it seems. 

Just now the grain growers and their 
marketing plan are in the limelight, but 
that does not mean that this is at all the 
entire or even major portion of the plan 
that is being evolved by the leaders of the present farmer 
movement. It means only that the grain marketing was 
tackled first and that this program is advanced more 
than the others. 

Livestock, fruit, vegetables, cotton, market milk, 
tobacco, poultry and on down to onion sets and pecans 
are to be tackled just as systematically and as soon as it 
can be done expeditiously. Taking a hand in national and 
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waterway transportation, banking 
tems, exports—all these are inyo 
plan. 

The central agent and prime mover in all 
American Farm Bureau Federation. This org 
as yet scarcely two years old, yet it has more th 
members, with permanent organizations in 
states, and shortly the entire nation will he 
within its scope. 

This is no paper or overhead organization, ej 
it known its membership is of actual grass-ro 
It goes back to county farm bureaus, made ; 
fide farmers, be they sod busters or cow-pune 
are organized from the ground up rather than 
and they are ably financed. The majority of t] 
have paid either five or ten dollars a year to be 
bers. The Illinois state budget in 1920 was 
$386,000. Iowa farmers supplied an extra st 
fund of $400,000 above membership dues, 
portion of dues remains with the counties, par 
the state treasury, and fifty cents is paid intot 
of the American Federation for each actu 
member. | 

To one unacquainted with the development o 
bureau movement it is a bit hard to understan 
such an organization has been built up in so sh 
The story of how in the last two years farme 
have systematically canvassed by county, by 
persuading their neighbors as they stood at the 
corn row or leaned against the feed-lot fence t 


story in itself, not to be told here. , . 


Genesis of the Farm-Bureau Id 


UT it has been done, not by professional 2 
by farmers. The main thing is that it hast 
any appeal for revolt or by any inflaming of thep 
It has been rather an appeal to solve farmer 
The farm-bureau idea is a movement, not an 
Getting back of the scenery one can readily s 
farm bureau is after all no new idea, but one th 
years in developing. The activities of the past 
have been but erecting an overhead structure, 
together the units that had already been as: 
considerable part. For the farm bureau is built 
county agricultural agent as a basis. The eo 
bureau in its first essential is an organization 
for whom the county agent 
as their representative, un 
rection of the state agricult 
sion department and the Un 
Department of Agriculture 
It was in Texas, about 191 
germ of the county agent 
demonstration agent, as h 
called, had its beginning in: 
to teach the cotton farm 
fight the boll weevil. Thef 
agents as such were employ 
homa and Texas about 1] 
idea spread through ea 


The first farm bureau 
organized in Broome © 
York, in March, 1911. Th 
was financed by banks 
wanna Railroad and the 
Department of Agricultur 
not taken over by farmers 
It was a branch of the Bi 
Chamber of Commerce. 
farm bureau organized 4a 
by farmers was in One 


The Smith-Lever Bill 
viding for Federal fund: 
establishment of county ag 
operation with states, gay 
petus to the county-agen 


proc 
war 
brought forth the plan of having the farmers org 
farm bureaus to support and aid the county 4 
really furnished the impetus that has culmina 
present organization. With emergency war fu 
bureaus and county agents were placed throu 
interior food belt of the country. From J 
June 30, 1918, the number of county agent 
and West increased from 542 to 1133. 


rartime enthusiasm was the 
developed. And the war 
yme the big idea. Instead 
+ these county agents, why 
/ and organize into a state 
Jers? The farmers had seen 
/gh organization could do. 
a this state farm-bureau 
\lea advanced than it was 
/ Missouri, New York and 
(dy had organized. So Iowa, 
| diana and Ohio followed in 
Once the states were organ- 
t step was to bring 
farm bureaus to- 
_national body. In 
119, the New York 
| Bureau Federation 
ative and invited fourteen states 
asentatives to Ithaca to consider 
ity of such an organization. This 
sed an organization committee, of 
_Bradfute, of Ohio, was chairman, who 
other the representatives of thirty-one 
ad unorganized states at Chicago on 
3-14, 1919. 

American Farm Bureau Federation was 
organized. 

me of the annual meeting, in March, 
ago, twenty-eight organized states, with 
‘ip of 456,000, formally ratified the na- 
tution. When the second annual con- 
called, at Indianapolis in December, 
ates had formally become members and 
membership of these totaled 744,401. 
1, 1921, the total paid-up membership in 
organized states had increased to 1,052,114. 
at the rate of 50,000 a month and by the next 
Atlanta this coming November, it is expected 
),000. Iowa leads with 118,000 members and 
ond with 110,000. Ohio and Texas have more 
) each, and Michigan has almost the same 
embership campaigns are still being carried on 
iyo states this summer. Five states—lowa, 
a, New Hampshire and Delaware—have farm 
very county now, 


arm Movement Led by Farmers 


itive machinery of the American Farm Bureau 
m is a simple one, consisting of a president, a 
it and twelve elected executive committeemen, 
ach of the four districts into which the country 
Directors and delegates from each state are 
jyear to a national convention, and these elect 
i 1 governing power is left pretty much to the 
i . . 

executive committee. The secretary and treas- 
tected by the executive committee. A salary 
‘year is paid the president. 

first temporary organization was formed at 
first president selected was J. R. Howard, of 
jme Howard who declared that the farmers are 
Runnymede. The December before, he had 
j the first president of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
) Then he had gained considerable prominence 
fs summer of 1919, along with four other farm- 
jesentatives, he had gone down to Washington 
12 to persuade Congress to repeal the daylight- 
ver the veto of the President. 

ings, president of the New York Farm Bureau 
| was the first vice president. The twelve mem- 
»xecutive committee represented all important 


\ the Blue Ridge to the cotton farming of the 
penge men of the plains and the fruit growers of 
ied 

jal officers were all elected for a second term, 
ine resignation on the executive committee and 
ra of O. E. Bradfute from a committee member 
president. The secretary selected was J. W. 
who had given up his post as county-agent 
va to be secretary of the Iowa federation. Thus 
! rmers, Jim and John, as they are called, were 
nead this new body. 

ing into details as to what the American fed- 
loted by these men, is attempting, I should 
ui afew things as it appears to me concern- 
1 themselves. Though I know all of them 


‘I trust that no 


judice will lead 
te in their 


lsrests, from the New England hillsides and the. 
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In the first place, these officers of the American feder- 

ation are all farmers, actual and substantial farm- 
ers, not professional agitators and revolters of the type 
that has so often led farm movements in the past. E. 
F. Richardson, for example, is the seventh generation 
that has tilled the soil of his 
Massachusetts farm. Bradfute, 
of Ohio, is a well-known Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle breeder on a Greene 
County, Ohio, farm where pure- 
bred livestock has flourished 
since about 1845. Gray Silver 
has 900 acres of orchards in West 
Virginia. W. G. Jamison is a 
rancher in Colorado, and 
=) W.H. Walker has a prune 
orchard in California. 
The others are men of 
similar type. 
As for President Howard, he was 
born and reared on an Iowa farm. 
Though in his younger days after 
leaving college he was a college 
instructor for a little while, tried 
his hand on a country newspaper 
at Eldora, Iowa, was cashier of a 
county bank at New Providence 
for a bit, he has done nothing but 
farm on his 400-acre place in 
Marshall County, Iowa, for the past 
twelve or fourteen years. 

The farm-bureau idea is organization 
for obtaining results. But the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in itself has no 
intention of going into business in any way 
orform. This will not apply to somestate and county units, 
however. Nor has it any intention of going into politics 
other than that it is asking for legislation needed to ad- 
vance farmer interests. Rather, it aims to be the clearing 
house and the service bureau for the farmers. Instead of 


.trying to set aside or supplant any existing organizations 


it seeks rather to be the focus about which all of them can 
function in unison when such unified action is desirable. 
It has no connection with nor did it spring from any other 
farm organization of any type whatsoever. 

With this explanatory statement let me go back again 
to the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and explain how this 
organization has come into being. It is not of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, has no official connection with it, yet 
it owes its being to the American federation and the state 
units. 

The idea was born at Ames, Iowa, where in June, 1920, 
a number of presidents and secretaries of state farm 
bureaus met informally to consider what activities they 
might take up. After discussing grain marketing a resolu- 
tion was adopted, asking President 


Howard, of the American federation, FN 

to issue a call for official delegates i. 4 
* . Fn. aoe 

from various farmers’ grain and co- fi / ee ) 


operative organizations of the country 
to meet and formulate some plan of 
action. 

Such a conference was summoned 
by Howard and it met in Chicago on 
July 23-24, 1920. It was representa- 
tive, selected from organizations the 
country over. The conference ended 
by asking President Howard to ap- 
point a committee—which since has 
come to be known officially as the 
Committee of Seventeen—that was 
to be representative of all the vari- 
ous farmer grain interests and of the 
public as well, to study the funda- 
mentals of grain marketing and de- 
vise a plan on some sound basis that 
would enable the farmers to take 
matters into their own hands and 
supervise the marketing of 
their own products. 

Howard took consider- 
able time in selecting this 


\ 
\ 
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committee, making sure that every man was qualified for 
the job. In the end the men selected represented, among 
others, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union, the Equity Coéperative Exchange, the 
National Farmers’ Equity Union, the Farmers’ National 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and on behalf of consumers and 
the general public, men from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the American Agricultural Editors’ Asso- 
ciation and the South Dakota State Bureau of Markets. 

To carry on their investigation Illinois, lowa, Indiana 
and other state farm bureaus put a fund of $50,000 at the 
service of the committee. Subcommittees were sent to 
investigate the most successful codperative agencies in the 
United States and Canada. Four competent investigators 
from the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Trade Commission were secured to compile ex- 
haustive data on the domestic and foreign grain trade and 
to tabulate this material for use of the committee. Well- 
informed men in the grain trade—both those friendly and 
those opposed to codperation—were consulted. 

The committee discovered that 72 per cent of all our 
wheat produced is marketed within ninety days after 
harvest. So they incorporated as one of the first principles 
of their marketing plan that there must be a more orderly 
movement of grain from farm to market so as to avoid 
market gluts. They found that some of tl > greatest profits 
are made in mixing, regrading and condi ‘oning grains, so 
they settled upon the principle that the farmer must do 
these jobs himself. This would involve owning terminal 
elevators and warehouses. 


Plans of the Grain Growers 


“FAHEY found that false market reports of foreign crop 

conditions give the farmer low prices and do not lower 
the price to the consumer’’—to quote from the official 
booklet recently issued by the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc.; 
and the principle of an unbiased crop-reporting service to 
be gathered and disseminated by the farmers themselves 
was added as a part of the marketing plan. 

“They found that fifty times as much ‘grain’ is sold in 
the pits of the Chicago Board of Trade every year as is 
actually marketed in the Chicago market, and that these 
transactions in imaginary grain affect the cash price of real 
grain to the detriment of producer and consumer. 

“They included in their plan the fact that by selling 
direct from farmer to miller or exporter, both producer 
and consumer would be benefited. They found that a 
Canadian codperative export company had effected savings 
of from three to five cents a bushel over what privately 
owned export companies had exacted, and they included 
an export company in their plan. 

“They found numberless instances of wastage in 
transportation and equipment—Nebraska wheat shipped 
to Chicago, thence to Minnesota to be milled, and then 
back to Nebraska as flour; wheat received in Chicago 
from Kansas City and then reconsigned to St. Louis; only 
23 per cent of terminal-elevator capacity ever used, and 
grain forced to bear the burden of such short-sighted 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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HE night passenger crept 
[oon of the yards of the little 

mountain town and began 
laboring up the long miles of 
sharp turns and heavy grades. 
Halfway down the smoking car 
the brakeman stopped and 
grinned. 

“Hello, Jim!’’ he said to a big 
good-natured man sitting next 
the aisle. ‘‘What you doin’ away 
up here?” 

“Taking this bird down to the 
cage!’’ the big man grinned in 
return, indicating by a slight jerk 
of his head the man sitting beside 
him. “He’s the Killer.” 

““No!’’ The brakeman re- 
garded the heavy, sullen man be- 
side the sheriff with tremendous 
interest, for he had been reading 
about the exploits of this noted 
criminal and of the exciting chase 
through the mountains. “Just 
get him?” he asked. 

“This evening. I’m as sleepy 
as a barn owl, for I haven’t been 
getting a night’s rest since I got 
after this Indian. And I don’t 
dare sleep a wink. Got to watch 
him all the way. He’s earned his 
name. He’s a killer, all right.’ 

The brakeman looked at the 
animal-like jaw and the furtive, 
ratty eyes set close together be- 
neath a porcine brow. He noted 
the powerful hairy hands, the 
manacles clamped upon the huge 
wrists. 

“He looks it!’ he said ina low 
voice. 

The sheriff nodded. ‘‘ Kills ’em 
for the love of killing,’ he ex- 
plained. It was as though he dis- 
cussed a caged wildcat which 
could of course understand noth- 
ing of the conversation. ‘“‘Same 
as you or I would kill a deer or a 
trout. It’s sport to him. Blood 
lust. Me, I think it’s atavism.”’ 

“‘Atavism?”’ The brakeman 
was no scholar. 

“Yes. I’ve been reading up 
on it. Away back yonder when 
Methuselah was in knee pants 
some fellow lived with a peculiar 
quirk in hismake-up. Maybe his progeny never showed it. 
But after a while—perhaps ten thousand years later—some 
descendant of his shows up with exactly the same quirk! 
Throw-back to that funny old ancestor; see? I figure that 
this bird’s a throw-back to a mad gorilla; hey, Bill?” 

The brakeman nodded. “Looks it!’ he said again. 
“You reckon they’l!l give him the limit?” 

“Sure!’’ The sheriff was not doubtful on this point. 
“He’s done enough to hang him a dozen times! He’ll get 
his. But at that, they better keep an eye on him, plumb 
up to the time when they boost him across the Great 
Divide! He’s one bad onion!”’ 

The brakeman once more looked covertly at the Killer, 
his face registering the serious, half-scared interest with 
which we all regard a human being that has deliberately 
outlawed itself and become an animal, preying upon its 
own kind. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I got to go.’ He yawned. ‘‘Soon’s 
we cross the Pass I’m goin’ to curl up and get me a pair of 
naps myself. I was out last night too. G’-by, Jim.” 

The sheriff yawned also. ‘‘G’-by, Bill,’ he said. 

No one else of the dozen passengers in the dimly lighted 
smoker knew that the two big men in the middle of the car 
were the sheriff and a manacled prisoner. An hour passed 
without a word between the two, then the Killer spoke. 

“Like to have a drink, sheriff.’’ 

But the sheriff made no move to leave the seat. He 
flashed a sardonic grin at his prisoner and pulled a 
bottle from the suitcase between his feet. ‘‘Here you are!” 
he said, and poured a drink into a traveling cup. He 
chuckled as he fancied he caught a flash of rage in the 
ratty eyes. 

“Fooled you, didn’t I?”’ he laughed. 

And again there was silence between them, and only the 
clanking roar of the night passenger’ pounding up the 
grade, 
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One Hairy Finger Was Pressing the Trigger When the 
Killer Hesitated and a Sinister Grin Crossed His Face 


Near midnight the few remaining passengers began to 
grow sleepy. One by one they wilted down into their seats 
and surrendered to the lassitude of a long, uncomfortable 
ride. An hour later there were no heads visible above the 
seat backs. The sheriff lighted a fresh cigar. His hand was 
clumsy and in the middle of the process he yawned. But 
he straightened resolutely, braced his feet and leaned back 
strongly, puffing hard. Beside him the Killer was slumped 
in the corner, the back of his head against the window 
casing, and apparently he was asleep. The officer eyed him 
with the bored, impersonal look of one accustomed to the 
sight of disagreeable things, and yawned once more. 

Half an hour later the Killer continued to sleep, his 
brutal face in the same position, half turned toward his 
captor. The sheriff’s cigar drooped lower and lower until 
the dead ashes nearly touched his breast. The Killer’s 
ratty eyes opened slightly and the manacled hands 
twitched. At that instant the exhausted officer -caught 
himself awake again and glanced sharply at his companion. 
The Killer was asleep, his great hands lying open in his lap. 

It came in the very early morning; the dark, dead hour 
when tired people sleep soundest. The sheriff’s head 
dropped again and his eyes closed. The Killer raised his 
manacled hands high, curved his gorillalike arms in an 
awkward circle and dropped them about the sheriff’s neck, 
twisting the big officer’s body face down upon the seat and 
flinging his own body atop, straining the chain of the hand- 
cuffs against the struggling man’s throat. It was all done 
in silence. 

After a while the Killer arose, felt in the sheriff’s vest 
pocket and found the key. He did not hurry. When the 
handcuffs were off he put them in his pocket. “Souvenir!” 
he grinned. Deliberately he robbed the body of everything 
of value, including the officer’s pistol. ‘Sassy little 
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feller!”’ he said, a 
automatic. “Come 

The train slow 
stopped at a lonel 
high up in the hilk 
brakeman took hi 
stumbled to the gr: 
his eyes. The slo 
which dropped off 
the smoker and ¢ 
into the darkness d: 
him. He was used 
one was a wood ¢ 
ably, or a prospe 
suddenly decided 
train at the water 
a short cut to some 
in the hills. 

On ahead there \ 
chains and a splas 
water as the spou 
up from the tende: 
back against the 
brakeman waved h 
swung aboard, alres 
when he once mor 
self upon a ear seat 

Everybody elsey 
Halfway up the ear 
slept upon his face, 
sprawled awkward 
open suitcase upon 
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COLD gray 

across the high 
ing through the 
rustling the browr 
whispered along 
Over the summit | 
tain a leaden clouc 
crawling, coming fr 
west. At midafte 
been but a faint sl 
vapor; now it was 
to obscure the sky. 
shut in the world. 

Old Finney Bone 
the edge of the fore 
homely little cabin, 
clearing perched up 
of the mountain wh: 
above the river cafic 
ment the old man 
observed the sky vy 
experienced old ey 
first snowstorm of the season was coming. B 
care. His woodhouse was jammed with dry 
trap line was safely located above high wa’ 
come! 

Finney Bone moved on across the clearing, 
the peculiar shambling gait of a white man ¥ 
most of his lifein the wilderness. He was a thit 
wizened old man, and his face was that of ashy 
He hurried, because he had seen a bear track 
a mile back and he meant to put out his trap 
too dark to see. 

“Ole bear will be hungry, Gravy,” he sai 
dog walking at his heels. ‘‘He’ll see the stor 
and he’ll want to get him a square meal afor 
for the winter. Well, we’ll give it to him, G 
see!’’ The man talked in the queer flat tone o! 
dom holds speech with his kind but talks muc 

Inside his cabin he set his rifle by the firepl: 
out: into the lean-to kitchen. This structu 
erected long after the main cabin and ther 
down of about eighteen inches to the hard e 
Here Finney had placed a rude mat, made of b 
of barley sacking. He was very proud of th 
hermitlike dwellers in the far places grow ol 
their habits, and as he stepped down Finney 
his mat. He was in a hurry; nevertheless he: 
enough to replace it with meticulous care. FE 
the thirty-pound steel trap from its peg beside 
proceeded to clamp down the two great spri 
the grim jaws and setting the trap gingerly, 
the possibilities of bear traps when handle 
Frequently he prepared his trap in the house 
then to the point where he planned to make I 
place happened to be close by. 

The trap opened and ready, he hung it ba 
upon its peg at the side of the door and went 11 
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Ji under the bed and brought out a shoulder of 
lich he intended to use for bait. As he stood up 
rowled deep in his throat. Finney Bone stiff- 
itened, watching the door. 

1 along Gravy’s spine had risen and the dog’s 
so fixed upon the door. Again a low growl, 
rapper knew would presently resolve itself into 
sd bellow. Ina panic Finney flung the venison 
1 the bed as a heavy knock sounded upon the 
Gravy shook the cabin with fierce bawling. 

ip your dog!”’ ordered a harsh voice from out- 
‘a open the door!” 

4;t—all right!’’ quavered the old man. He 
resisting dog across the room and chained him 


tly the trapper unfastened the door, which he 
y-ed behind him after entering. An uncouth 
ed; aman with an animal-like jaw and furtive, 
Hishot eyes set close together beneath a porcine 
J:arried in his hand the automatic which he had 
o the body of the sheriff that night in the smok- 


Is face was covered with a three weeks’ growth 


beard and he moved with the stealthy gait of 
4) is habitually hunted. Something hot shot 
Janey Bone’s heart, a sickening premonition, for 
j/ not need to be told that trouble had entered his 
G.vy sensed it, too, for he bawled still more fero- 
») lunged to the end of his chain. Finney drove 
ind the old dog lay down with his muzzle upon 
id his red eyes watching the stranger. 

you set down and wait while I get you a bite to 
}1 Finney in his quavering voice. 

sie unfailing formula with which the mountain 
n,ays addresses a visitor. The man grinned; and at 
'e sickening dread once more speared through 
nney Bone’s heart. 

said the stranger with exaggerated politeness, 
you’ve mentioned it, I believe I will.” 
sontinued to stand, his evil little eyes flitting 
heabin. They came to Finney’s rifle, standing 
" lace. He took it up, pumped out the shells and 
in his pocket. The gun he tucked under the 
the bed on the other side of the room. 

+ where I’m goin’ to sleep,” he grinned mirth- 
ll keep me company. I like company.’ He 
hevolver in the trapper’s belt. ‘Take it off!”’ he 
jd, and Finney did so, laying it upon the table. 
ll emptied this one also and tucked it in beside 
{More company,” he chuckled, and started back 
42 fireplace. As he passed the dog old Gravy 


The Constable Went Round and Peeped 


painfully to his feet and set about the business of get- 
ting supper, his fingers shaking and clumsy. Back in 
the main room the Killer sat down by the fire, muttering 
insults at the crouching dog. Gravy understood them, too; 
for at one particularly vile epithet the old dog’s muscles 
stiffened and he made an involuntary motion as though 
about to spring again. The Killer caught a stick of wood 
from the woodbox and hurled it with all his strength. It 
struck Gravy a glancing blow upon the head and the dog 
subsided, but there was no ye!p of pain. Only a harsh, 
metallic growl deep in his throat. Out in the kitchen 
Finney Bone saw and caught his breath, but he dared not 
remonstrate. Once as he passed the doorway his shoulder 
brushed something that tinkled. It was the heavy chain, 
stapled into the logs, with the ponderous padlock swinging 
at the end. 

“ Goin’ to beallnight?’’ demanded the Killer from within. 

““Supper’s ready!’’ Finney announced, speaking with 
difficulty. 

The Killer came out, stepped down upon the burlap 
mat, crossed the kitchen and took his seat at the table. 
Even here his inherent caution persisted—the caution of 
the habitually hunted man. He made Finney eat a portion 
of everything before he would touch it. 

“Might try to dope me,” he grinned. 

While he finished his meal the trapper sat opposite and 
his faded eyes watched his obscene guest with the innocent, 
puzzled gaze of a scared child. He looked about the little 
kitchen, but faintly illuminated by the stub of a candle 
set upon the table. It seemed suddenly strange to him. 
The one little window above the bench where he regularly 
washed the dishes; the iron chain hanging from the staple 
beside the door, with the old-fashioned padlock hanging at 
the end of it. He remembered when he put it there. That 
was in the old days, when that was the only door leading 
into his home. Later he had built this lean-to kitchen and 
cut another door into the front of the main cabin. The 
braided burlap mat upon the floor—absurdly it took on a 
new interest and he regarded it solemnly. A minute ago 
a heavy, brutal foot had stepped down upon his mat. It 
was disarranged. Finney felt a desire to straighten it out 
neatly. But all was strange. 

Why? He knew! Something within him told him that 
soon he was to die; and then all these things which for 
forty years had been so familiar would be strangers to 
him—forever! He had felt that sickening premonition 
with the first impact of the heavy fist upon his door. 

The Killer shoved back from the table and watched while 
the trapper washed up the dishes and put them carefully 
away where they belonged. Even in this terrible time of 
mentalstress Finney did not failto hang the dishrag upon its 
rusty wire behind the stove and the battered dishpan upon 
its own peg beside the little window above the wash bench, 


Through the Kitchen Window 
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He had been doing it for forty years. Finney Bone’s eyes 
misted. It just occurred to him that undoubtedly Gravy 
would die too. Poor old Gravy! 

The Killer herded the trapper back into the main room 
and lighted his pipe, sitting down before the fireplace with 
a contented grunt. It had been a good supper. 

“Whisky !’’ he commanded. 

Finney Bone winced at this added blow but dared not 
deny the possession of whisky. Obediently he brought out 
the old black bottle from which he had partaken sparingly 
for nearly half a century. The Killer took it and settled 
back luxuriously, and Finney crouched at the end of the 
hearth. Over in his own dark corner Gravy rested with his 
muzzle upon his paws, his malevolent red eyes never leav- 
ing the stranger. After two or three long drinks the Killer 
began to speak. He was in a better mood now, and the 
whisky had bred in him a desire for conversation. 

“Well,” he observed, “‘here we are—all nice and snug. 
Reg’lar happy family, ain’t we? I’m lucky, all right; 
come in from a long, hard journey and find a warm cabin 
waitin’ for me and a good supper and.a botile of whisky. 
Honest, I can’t think of a thing more that I’d ask for.” 

Finney Bone did not repiy. The Killer was not expect- 
ing a reply. He was about to take another drink when his 
hand paused and held the bottle suspended in midair. 
““Listen!’’ he said. 

The wind had ceased and in its stead wasa strange, dead 
silence, broken only by a ghostly padding at the window 
above old Gravy’s dark corner. 

“Snow!” exulted the Killer. “‘Didn’t I say right? 
Lucky is my middle name! Didn’t make many tracks 
gettin’ here, and what few I’ve made wiil be covered up 
before morning!’’ He drank, watching old Finney Bone. 
“Say,” he remarked, setting the botile on the floor beside 
him, ‘‘I’m goin’ to tell you all about it. What harm can it 
do me if I do? No harm in the world—for after to-morrow 
you won’t be here to tell it. No, sir, you’ll be up yonder 
ridin’ a byckin’ cloud and chasin’ the ghost of a bear across 
the Everlastin’ Hills—that’s where you'll be!” 

He chuckled, with no sign of mirth appearing in his face. 
‘Listen here,’”’ he went on. ‘‘You’ll be tickled stiff. Of 
course I’d be a fool to go off and leave you here. You’d be 
down tothe store ina couple of hours, and before night the 
forest-reserve telephone would tell the world that the Killer 
had just left this here cabin. Yes, sir, California would be 
all stirred up and I wouldn’t get ten miles away before 
there’d be a thousand men after me! And all they’d have 
to do would be to follow my tracks over this here snow. 

“But the way we’re goin’ to do it—why, instead of an 
enemy the snow’s goin’ to be my friend. We'll let you live 
long enough to get my breakfast for me—I never could 
cook somehow—and then I’ll hug you, same way I hugged 
that big sheriff.’”’ He held up the gorilla arms in an awk- 
ward circle, 
dropped them 
over animaginary 
head and strained 
back against his 
chest. ‘‘Like 
CaAtueersaca. 
“No fuss—noth- 
ing. Then I’ll 
tuckyouaway un- 
der the hearth— 
with your pick 
and shovel over 
yonder in the 
corner—and I'll 
sweep up neatand 
hang the broom 
onanail. Alltidy 
as hell!. See? 

“When I got 
you all fixed up 
in your little 
truckle-bed un- 
der the hearth I'll 
swing onmy pack, 
put on your snow- 
shoes and light 
out. Chances are 
there won’t be a 
soul come near 
this cabin till 
spring; but if 
they should hap- 
pen along—why, 
they’llsee a snow- 
shoe track and a 
dog track leading 
away across the 
snow into the 
woods, and 
what’ll they 
think?) Why, 
they'll not think 

(Continued on 
Page 49) 
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\ i J HEN I was with the circus, Mrs. 

Binz my dear, I didn’t see very 

much domestic troubles between 

men and wives and it’s the truth circus ones are noted 
for faithfulness and getting along together good. 

I suppose this is maybe because of their having consider- 
able other work to do. On the trapeze, you know, or 
ropes, or in the lions’ cage, say, or practicing the Leap of 
Death, or whatever their specialty happens to be. That 
kind of thing takes up a lot of their fighting strength and 
besides, gives them a feeling of we may never meet again 
each time they go away to a rehearsal or a performance is 
due, and you know persons is naturally tenderer to each 
other on the verge of parting or sudden death, which is no 
exaggeration, I personally myself having twice seen it in 
the center ring and the show went on just the same. 

But, oh, Mrs. Binz my dear! Since I left the cireus— 
because of gaining all this weight, yet not enough to re- 
main on as Fat Lady which I wouldn’t of been willing to 
do at the salary anyways—well, since leaving it and stay- 
ing home with my daughter Marie, only to find that all 
the weight I got with my own family is physical weight 
which they kid me about, Mrs. Binz my dear, I could tell 
alot! Only of course I wouldn’t do it, not about my own 
people, except of course to a close friend like yourself 
which never repeats a thing—and I do feel like I owe you 
a little news in return for the earful you give me yesterday 
about what your brother’s wife had just confided in you. 

You see, Mrs. Binz my dear, living with my married 
daughter, Marie La Tour and her husband, has give 
me a lot of side lines on marriage, as you might 
say, and you know as good as I do, dear, what‘a 
man will put over! Even the best of them—ain’t 
it the truth? And when both parties are in the 
pictures, that’s strain enough on any marriage, al- 
though I will say they have stood 
it remarkably well and I never 
knew them to have but the one 
quarrel—and even that would 
never of happened only for Gold- 
ringer sending them down so 
near the Mexican border which 
everybody knows is not a peace- 
ful location at any time and 
married couples are no exception 
to its influences, especially when 
they get sent down for a solid 
month practically opposite to a 
place like Tia Juana. I leave it 
to you, Mrs. Binz my dear, was 
something bound to happen or 
was it not? Certainly! 

Really, I wouldn’t of believed 
Jim could be such a brute to her 
if I hadn’t seen the whole thing 
with my own eyes. What we 
women have to stand for from 
our husbands is something fierce, 
Mrs. Binz my dear, and it made 
me appreciate the late Mr. 
Gilligan’s insurance money more 
fully when I see what my 
daughter Marie went through 
during that month down at Coro- 
nado Beach. \ 

You see her and Jim was mak- 
ing the third of these Shak- 
sperean scripts, The Merchant From Venice it was 
called by the author, but the scenario department had 
switched that to The Bloody Bargain and the company 
come down to the border so’s to use some of the San Diego 
Exposition buildings for Venetian palaces, and so forth, 
and I come along to keep my eye on that trained nurse 
that my daughter Marie keeps to keep an eye on my 
grandson. Marie’s got so that she lugs that poor child 
around on long-distance locations with no more excuse 
than that I done the same with her when I was with the 
circus. Poor little feller! It’s a good thing for him he’s 
got his old grandma to watch out for him and take his 
part, and also my daughter can say the same, although 
she don’t—not very often. She’s a whole lot more liable 
to say “Now, ma, this is my house and I got to run it my 
own way and no servants will stand two bosses!”’ You 
know, Mrs. Binz my dear, the way daughters are, and 
she no less, although the best one in the world, I must 
admit. 

Well, at any rate, we was at the Coronado, which is a 
great big hotel outside of San Diego, and it’s a terrible 
hotel to stay at because of the American-plan meals, 
which are a very serious matter for one of my weight. I 
can stand American-plan meals when they are no good, 
but these was delicious, and I felt like I couldn’t afford to 
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I Found Them All by Themselves and Having That 
Kind of Wilted Look About Them Which Comes of a 
Date Which Ain’t Materialized 


put on the extra weight, nor yet afford not to eat food that 
was being paid for anyways. You know how it would be. 
Seems so wasteful not to take a little of everything. 
Certainly! 

Well, there we was in beautiful rooms on the ground 
floor, with the entrance from an immense court full of 
wonderful flowers, and a private piazza to each bedroom 
overlooking the ocean. These porches was walled off one 
from the other by match-board partitions. They was not 
thin enough to see through, but hear! Oh, Mrs. Binz 
my dear! You could hear everything! I was in the 
middle room, with that awful nurse and the dear baby on 
the one side of me, and Marie and Jim on the other. And 
if I wanted to know what was going on in the family all I 
had to do was go set quietly on my private porch and I 
could hear a safety pin drop or a collar button according 
to which side the dropping was on. Not that Jim makes 
any worse fuss about it than most men, and our baby is 
without prejudice the best-behaved child I ever seen in my 
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_wouldn’t ordinarily of cared enough to ery ov 


whole entire life and don’t erya 
cept only a little in the morning a 
noon and evening, and sometime 
night when the poor blessed j 
maybe fretful. 46 
Still, while he was so good, r 
wasn’t exactly a restful place q) 
lucky thing it was me in it andy 
stranger who might go out and te 
thing they heard. | 
Not that I minded the nois 
Binz my dear, or hearing such 
If I didn’t overhear a good deal Ty 
know much about my own folks 
there is something, Mrs. Binz 
grown-up children and their pa 
considerable ways apart no mat 
fond they are of each oth 
that the world grows qui 
each year, I reckon, and 
or no they intend it, eae} 
ation gets brought up a 
different from the one bef, 
so has new standards. J 
dear, I would be rea 
sometimes, and kind @ 
if I didn’t overhear y 
little now and then. 
I love each other a lot, 
a fine young feller in gs 
one fault of being a 
course he ain’t really to 
that, I admit. In fa 
about as happy a fami 
seen except for that train 
and I don’t know who 
her unless it was the ow 
seal act. 
But much as I love th 
they me, I often feel a w 
nearer to them when I 
them than when they 
something direct. d 
me real comfort and pl 


his self on one side ani 
ents murmuring on the ol 
if I hadn’t done so I wou 
of been able to underst 
what that trouble betw 
two was all about. 

Now you understal 
Binz my dear, I’m 1 
dropper; no, nor eye 
either; and I don’t ge 
my daughter’s home, w 
happens to be, hearing an 
things that are none o: 
ness—not ordinarily. 
is times when a mo 
know a thing against 
will for their own good 
the truth? Certainly! Aj 
was just as well I heard Marie crying over Jim hav 
roadster painted gray without consulting her. _ 

Now to cry over a thing like that is str. 
daughter, Mrs. Binz my dear, for she is an awf 
practical girl and got none of her father’s un 
but always took after me, or so folks clai 
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small thing—not her! Even although this w 
particular pet roadster, you understand, and sh 
mind all fixed on light yellow. ; j 
But the real trouble was not paint but prop 
Mrs. Binz. Them two had been thrown too el 
many weeks—waiting for hours, doing nothin 
tion; hanging around a resort hotel; and wo 
playing opposite to each other in the very sa 
Any husband and wife gets on each other’s ne 
and I always claimed that each should have 
work, and only meet in the evening to talk it 
same as I and Gilligan, which he was on the bh 
I done bareback work. Jim and Marie, they di 
what ailed them, but it was seeing too much 
selves after making separate pictures for years. 
it, even if they didn’t, and so you see, I wasn’t m 
prised when she blew up over a little thing like gr 
Just the same I pretty near dropped the cookbook 
dipping into here and there, when I heard th 
“T told you not to, Jim Smith!” says Ma 
other side of the partition. 
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,”. says Jim, “‘if you’re going to raise a kick 
1 sell the damn roadster!” 
ee as you like!”’ says Marie, very clear and cold. 
1s a word—I’ll be speechless with rage!” 
Irst time rage ever affected you that way,” re- 
“Damn these shoes—the saddles is too tight!” 
says Marie, “you used to be a little more con- 
‘my feelings, once. I guess you don’t love me 
ber 
Jim made a noise like his temper had exploded. 
n’ Jehoshaphat, don’t begin that line again!”’ he 
aave told you six thousand times that Ido. And 
's come back for more!” 
1” says Marie. ‘You see? I told you you 
yme any more! You don’t, or you couldn’t 
ne like that!” 
‘ht !”” shouted Jim, real mad. At his shoes, prob- 
not at her at all, but neither of them willing to 
Allright! I’ve told youI do! And you won’t 
e, so have it your own way—I don’t love you 
‘ta 
' says Marie in a tragic voice. “Well, I’m glad 
she truth! I don’t care, anyhow! I’m fed up 
ig in to you over everything from breakfast to 
‘of my automobiles! I got a life of my own! 
mg woman yet, even if I have got a baby! Oh, 
d I gct him to love me anyways!” 
all, if you’re going to cry I’m going to beat it!” 


ie door to their room slammed and I didn’t hear 
or a moment only Marie sobbing to herself and 
og under the circumstances to go in and comfort 
istting there alone in my rocking-chair and think- 
the foolish children, don’t they know they are 
reling to amuse theirselves because they are a 
d? Or don’t they?” But I was not really 
yecause of knowing what marriage is myself, 
‘now that I am safely past it. Then after a little 
ue the knock on my door I was hoping for, and 
yped into my room. 
Il was with the circus, Mrs. Binz my dear, I 
veral things through meeting, not to mention 
with quite a variety of people ranging all the 
tattooed men to box-office managers, and one 
arned was never to ask no questions but let them 
|, for they will talk of their own free wills if they 
ndto. And I put this good sound principle into 
sven with my own family, which is one reason 
lived with them so long. And believe me, Mrs. 


“There!” Says Marie. 


Binz my dear, you never miss a thing by holding your 
tongue, and I remember how I was the first to learn of his 
troubles when our human skeleton, Ted Casey, commenced 
gaining weight. And when the manager of the Amazon 
Bros. Show found out the Caucasian Girl was wearing a 
wig and fired her, it was to me she fled direct. 

So when my daughter Marie come into my room with 
the kind of a careful new make-up on that a woman always 
fixes after a crying spell, why I just didn’t say a word but 
let her set quietly for a while until she had worked out of 
her self-pity and heated herself into a good, healthy mad, 
instead. 

“Ma!” she bursts out at last. ‘‘The trouble with hus- 
bands is that they get used to you!”’ 

“One of the troubles, my dear,’”’ I corrected her. ‘“‘An- 
other is that you get used to them. The both of you are 
inclined to slump after a while and that’s the truth. And 
anyone in the show business ought to know what that 
means. You gotter keep up the attraction and a little 
mystery, or the attendance is bound to fall off!”’ 

“Now, ma!’’ says Marie, a chip all ready to sprout where 
her wings ought to be. “Now, ma, you know I am just 
as snappy and good-looking as anyone, and no bride would 
need to be ashamed of my boudoir caps and et ceteras. 
I’m no fool, and Jim La Tour has never seen cold cream on 
my nose in all his life except in the studio!” 

“But he’s seen cold cream on your temper,” I come back 
at her. “Not that I want to pick on you, dear, and all 
men is brutes, that goes without saying. Still and all it 
is a mistake to hang on their neck too much. The lovingest 
man in the world will get fed up on being pleased. He 
grows to be like the feller that said he was going home 
and if supper wasn’t ready when he got there he was go- 
ing to raise hell, and if it was ready he wasn’t going to eat 
a mouthful!”’ 

“T know!” said she thoughtful-like. “I know what you 
mean, ma. I let him see too plain how much I love him, 
and he’s too darn sure of me!”’ 

“Now, Mary Gilligan, don’t you go starting any non- 
sense!’’ I warned her real quick. ‘‘You’ll be sorry for it 
if youdo! Marriage is tiresome part of the time, my dear, 
but it’s the best arrangement of the kind which we have 
got, and breaking the rules don’t ever make the game 
better—not for good sports, anyways!” 

She shot me a look of scorn at that, and started flufing 
her hair out before my dressing mirror. 

“You know me, ma!”’ she said witheringly. “‘I wouldn’t 
cheat on Jim for the world—but I got a mind to throw a 
good scare into him!”’ 


“Well, change your mind then!’’ I says. “Or it’ll come 
back on you sure as shootin’! Boomerangs come home 
to roost, you know!”’ 

There was a knock on the door then, and Marie went to 
open it, thinking maybe it was the nurse wanted a errand 
run. Running to the drug store for the nurse is about as 
near as we ever come to taking care of our baby. Well, 
anyways, she went and it wasn’t the nurse after all, but 
Marie’s friend Maison Rosabelle. 

Now, Mrs. Binz my dear, I wouldn’t for the world say 
anything about a friend of my daughter Marie’s, but that 
woman Maison Rosabelle is hard-boiled! Of course she’s 
the swellest dressmaker in New York, and done it all her- 
self, because Rollo, her husband, is a mere shrimp which 
is useful to sweep out her office and that’s about all, not 
that really I believe for a minute he ever done that much 
work in his life! Of course, they are nice people, you 
understand, my dear, and I haven’t a thing against them, 
really!’ But Maison was out there at the Coronado with- 
out her husband, he having been left up in San Francisco 
where they was opening up a branch. And Maison was 
down to the hotel with one of the smaller parlors full of a 
special display of hats, gowns and sports clothes. 

Sports clothes is right, being as they mostly were in- 
tended to wear over to Tia Juana, where there certainly 
was a lot of sports hanging around—they come there from 
all over the country, you know. 

Well, Maison had on a grass-green silk sweater over her 
bustlike bust, and a white satin sports skirt around her 
narrow hips, which are narrow because of being all pulled 
up inside her corset—one of them condensed figures, you 
know, Mrs. Binz my dear. She had also sports shoes on 
in the sense of anybody that wore them heels was taking 
a sporting chance, and a cute little sports hat was pulled 
far down over her hair so that a couple of black sports 
cherries tickled her left eyelash. California is a healthy 
climate and Maison was flourishing like a green bay horse 
since she arrived. 

‘Hello, girls!”” she gurgled as she come in. “Things 
is awful quiet in the lobby so I left Mae with the goods and 
dropped over to chin.” 

“Sit down, dear!’’ says Marie. 
What you been up to?” 

Maison giggled again. .For thirty-eight years and forty- 
two bust, she’s real cute. 

“Say!’’ she says, tickled a lot by something or other. 
*Say—I ought to been working—the dew is on the rent, 
and everything; but oh, you races!” 

(Continued on Page 101) 


“My, you look peppy! 


“? Told You You Didn't Love Jle Any Moret You Don't, or You Couldn’t Speak to Me Like That!" 
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Constantine and Sophia, With Their Two Daughters, Their Youngest Son and Prince 
The Latter is the Husband of Princess Helene, Who Stands on 


Carol of Rumania. 
Her Father’s Left. 


and for her unscrupulous politicians—who might 

with some reason be classed as modern ruins. The 
remains of the unrivaled temples on the Acropolis are 
fitting monuments to the race which produced many of the 
world’s greatest sculptors, dramatists, poets, statesmen, 
philosophers and soldiers, and which: ruled the known 
world. The unscrupulous politicians are fitting reminders 
of the horrible results of attempting to mix a score of races 
in a human melting pot. It can’t be done successfully, 
whether the attempt be made in Persia, Italy, South 
America or North America; and those who think that it 
can are entitled to study history, biology and Greece, and 
then indulge in another think. 

Our steamer from Constantinople waddled across the 
Sea of Marmora and out through the Dardanelles almost 
six years to the day after that terrible twenty-fifth of April, 
1915, when the British transports spewed their human 
freight into the water under the barren Gallipoli cliffs, and 
the German and Turkish machine guns on the cliff edge 
snapped out their lives in a welter of bloody foam. All 
around that barren point the hulks of the transports are 
still lying where the British beached them in the land- 
ing. The early morning sun was bright on the flat sea, 
a soft breeze blew out of the ASgean, the sky was silvery 
blue and cloudless. It was a day to make all things look 
pleasant and harmless. But the silent and rusted trans- 
ports, ranged in a drunken half circle in the calm sea at 
the cliffs’ base, were the grimmest remnant of all the many 
grim remnants of the late war that I have seen, and the 
greatest monument to man’s heroism. In the London 
papers on every April twenty-fifth appear columns of 
memorial notices which read about like this: 

“Dublin Fusiliers: In honoured and grateful remem- 
brance of the Officers and Men of the Dublin Fusiliers 
who won undying fame and were killed during the landing 
from the River Clyde at V Beach, Gallipoli, 25th April, 
1915. May they rest in peace. They achieved the im- 
possible.” 


\ | ODERN Greece is celebrated for her ancient ruins 


Men Who Achieved the Impossible 


R INSTEAD of the Dublin Fusiliers, it may be the 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers or the Lancashire 
Fusiliers or the Essex Regiment or the Royal Fusiliers or 
the Hampshire Regiment. 

The awful length of the columns tells an impressive but 
uncolored story of the horrors of the Gallipoli landing; 
but the merest glimpse of the shattered transports be- 
neath the frowning cliffs and the thought of the thousands 
who fought their way ashore through the bloodstained 
water send a sickening chill through the most hardened 
spine. I mention these things because Constantine was 
King of Greece whcn they happened. Constantine, King 
of Greece, was hindering the Allies at every step. And 
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In the Oval—Eleutherios Venizelos 
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Constantine has come back 
from the exile into which the 
Allies drove him, and is King 
of Greece again. 

The steamer waddled on past 
the barren shores of a few of the 
widely sung Isles of Greece, as 
bleak and bare and inhospitable 
looking as the back of an enlarged 
whale, and crept slowly by the sym- 
metrical white marble cone of Mount 
Athos, that peculiar stronghold of the Greek 
Church where for centuries thousands of monks have ex- 
isted, completely removed from the females of all species, 
with the sole exception of insects and birds. The monks of 
Mount Athos have never yet been able to issu2 an edict 
which would be obeyed by lady fleas, flies and other 
winged wanderers; but lady cats and dogs and horses and 
goats are unknown upon its silent slopes. No cow mellows 
the twilight with her ruminative moo, and no hen roams 
fussily about the countryside to make the gentle hermits 
speculate on the reasons which lead her to cross the road. 
Then the steamer turned north into the Gulf of Salonika, 
at the northern tip of which lies the city of Salonika, 
northernmost of the large Greek ports, known to the an- 
cients as Thessalonica. To the church of this ancient city 
St. Paul addressed his two epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Now all modern Greeks, whether you find them in Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, or Lowell, Massachusetts, or London, 
England, or Ports- 
mouth, New 
Hampshire, or 
Rome, Italy, are 
politicians first 
and business men 
or laborers after- 
ward. Andas poli- 
ticians they are 
divided into two 
strict and passion- 
ate camps. They 
are either Royal- 
ists, shrieking 
wildly and deaf- 
eningly for King 
Constantine and 
cursing all the do- 
ings of a man 
named Venizelos 
with black and 
searing curses; or 
they are Venize- 
lists, howling hys- 
terically for Ven- 
izelos and hating 
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By Kenneth | 
Roberts 


King Constantine with their haters wide open a} 
as one might say, on every cylinder. Many Ne} 
barber shops and bootblack stands, 4000 mile} 
from the front-line cafés of Greek politics, | 
wrecked during the past four years because of i 
strife between their Greek owners and patron) 
Constantine-Venizelos question. In Greece itge 
litical frenzy becomes so poisonous that eithe 
party is almost willing to wreck the entire nati 
doing it can embarrass the other party. 
Venizelos is a Greek from the Island of Crete 
prime minister of Greece during the Balkan Wa 
cleverly and persistently advertising King CG 
he made a national hero of him. He was strong}: 
during the war. When Constantine play 
the Allies, Venizelos headed a blood 
lution and led Greece into the w 
Allies’ side. He won striking vit 
Greece at the peace confere 
showed himself thoroughly ak 
with such experienced diplo 
politicians as Lloyd George 
ceau and Orlando. By hi 
etforts he built Greece fro 
and insignificant country 
and potentially wealthy 
In Salonika one gets 
glimpse of the lengths to 
Royalists of Greece will 
credit and disregard the V 
When Venizelos was in 
brought large numbers « 
from the Greek Caucasus 
a part of Southern Russia ] 
to the east of the Black Se: 
Greece for the purpose of p 
the plains of Macedonia an 
which had been depopulated by 
kan Wars and the Great War, an 
the purpose of having a Greek pop 
these districts to back up the claims 
might make before the Council of London. 
These returning Greeks, who were for the n 
poor farmers with their families, were landed 
ika, placed temporarily in the barracks used by t 
during the war and distributed gradually to 
lands of Thrace, 


When the Exiled King Returned 


geese colonists started returning to Greece 
1920. Under the Venizelist government th 
worked well. In November of 1920 Venizelos was 
at the polls and King Constantine was recalled 
hideous exile in a Geneva hotel that had only 
palm trees in its dining room and served ice crea’ 
two meals a day. Immediately, so far as it wa: 
to do so, all Venizelists were removed from pow 
Venizelist plans were given a swift and well-aime 


) program of bringing Greeks from the Greek 
colonize Thrace was a Venizelos program, the 
¢ crowd refused to ship them from Salonika 
srior. So, starting in November, 1920, these 
(eck families began to back up in the camp like 
Jiver. They overflowed the British barracks 
at camp, and they overflowed the second camp 
. I came to Salonika in April, 1921. There 
sive camps with more than 26,000 persons 
to them; and they presented one of the most 
actacles that I have ever seen. The meager 
that the Royalists were dribbling out to them 
‘as insufficient to support life; typhus and 
yy other disease known to man were running 
i. the camps; and the death rate was 128 per 
1. That is to say, the people were dying so 

all of them, if things continued as they were, 
ad in less than one year’s time. These people 
starve in the Salonika camps; while down in 
}Royalists poured out money in rivers on their 
glittering fétes in honor of his return and on 
var in the heart of Asia Minor. 


The Salonika Tragedy of 192! 


in Red Cross, which is doing what it can to 
tuation. Salonika is a dirty, desolate city, 
trecent devastating fire and backed by barren 
7 to the east of it stretches a wide and wind- 
a, Sweeping back from the water’s edge; and in 
of the plain are the old wooden barracks that 
< troops occupied during the war. Those bar- 
almost no ventilation. The window openings 
é vith coverings of tin or wood. A family of five 
jallowed a space eight feet long by five feet 
stench in the buildings is very bad, and dis- 
\ through them like fire through dead grass. 
faery arrangements that exist have literally 
ned down the camps’ throats by the American 
* Men aren’t considered sick in the camps until 
[eter one day of being dead. Children with 


arlet fever, diphtheria and other diseases run 
h the camps. A family may eat dinner to- 
me day, and by dinner time of the following 
yole family may be dead. 

ae plain falls away to the water’s edge there 
tcamps. On the plain above the cliff there are 
jzonical tents with fifteen people jammed into 
On the beach below there are 100 more tents. 
camp is the receiving station, and more un- 
«were coming ashore from two steamers as we 
e cliff’s edge and looked down at them. Eighty 
yeople were standing in line. They were 
get water from the single water tap 

7 in the lower camp. The British in- 


T 


splendid water-supply system in 
ds, but the Greeks have let it go 
¢d ruin. Two men walked by us 
11 on a stretcher between them. 
ting up on the stretcher with a 
Tin his eyes, moving his hands 
ist below us, at the foot of the 
2 whitewashed shed twenty 
iad ten feet wide. Four dead 
sprawled alongside it. That 
yne of the Red Cross workers 
| forty-two bodies out of it. 
} had been slid in through 

ws during the night, so that 
tad been jammed shut by their 
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Queen Mother Olga of Greece and Crown Prince Carol of Rumania 


weight and numbers. Three men had been required to 
force the door inward. : 

In one tent a Red Cross worker found several women 
huddled under straw without any clothes at all. Their 
only clothes had been destroyed in the delouser. Two 
girls among them had pneumonia. Five thousand people 
in the camps have so few clothes that they would be 
unable to go into Salonika in the daytime. We went 
into the hospital of the tent camp. It has no beds. Four 
women were lying in blankets on the bare floor, dying. 
Thirty dead men and women were carried out of this 
hospital on the preceding day. The Greeks, urged by the 
American Red Cross to send more doctors, reply that their 
doctors are needed in Asia Minor. These are the barest 
and the least offensive outlines of the Salonika situation. 
Colonel Olds, head of the Red Cross in Europe, and a 
representative of the American Relief Administration, 
visited Salonika shortly before I did. They immediately 
wired their organizations that conditions in these camps 
were a disgrace to the Greek nation and 

that the loss of child life in them was 
the greatest they had ever seen. 
From Salonika to Pirzus, the 
port of Athens, is a day’s trip 
to the south, past barren hill 
slopes almost devoid of 
human habitations, and 
past mile after mile of un- 
tilled fields. The Greeks, 
like many other people 
from Southeastern Eu- 
rope, seem absolutely in- 
capable of developing 
their own resources. 
Their chief ambition in 
life is to rush to America, 
where a sturdier race of 
people has developed in- 
dustries and a ciy- 
ilization that will 
provide them with 

a maximum of 

money in return 

for a minimum of 
enterprise. The 

Greek farms pro- 
_ duce pitifully poor 

crops, but only 

because the soil 
lacks nitrogen and 
phosphates. Only 
once in every four 
or five years does 
the land produce 

a decent crop. 

Doctor Hopkins, 

of the University 

of Illinois, studied 
the Greek soil and 
found that if the 
farmers would 
plant white clover 
and turn it under 
the land would 


produce a 100 per cent larger crop on the following year. 
Yet the Greeks won’t doit. They prefer to let things hap- 
pen as they have always happened. 

Codperation is almost impossible to get in Greece; and 
organizing ability, as we know it in America, is peculiarly 
rare. Greece produces a good olive oil, for example. Yet 
the Greeks do not market it to advantage. They sell it 
to France for a small profit, and the French make a large 
profit by bottling it and selling it to the United States. 
The Greeks haven’t been able to develop the grading and 
the marketing of their lemons and oranges. Venizelos rec- 
ognized these things and had laid plans which he hoped 
would remedy them. With Venizelos gone, the plans are 
discarded and forgotten, for the rest of the Greeks are for 
the most part only politicians. 


A Victim of Over:Immigration 


X& ONE sails up to Pirzeus one finds it hard to believe 
that the small, green plain directly ahead, with the 
insignificant-looking city huddled around the two hills in 
the center of it, was the heart of the world once upon a time. 
The plain is the Plain of Attica, and the two hills are the 
Acropolis and Lycabettus, and the city around them is 
Athens. From the people who built this city and the other 
great Hellenic cities and made Greece the mistress of the 
world—fair-haired people who came down into Greece 
from the distant north—came, in the space of a few hun- 
dred years, men and women whose names will be great so 
long as books are made and people exist to read them; 
names familiar to every high-school boy; such names as 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aschylus, Aristophanes, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Aristotle, Plato, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Demosthenes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, De- 
mocritus, Anaxagoras, Anacreon, Sappho and a host of 
others. And when Greece had become great through the 
greatness of her soldiers and statesmen and scientists and 
dramatists, and her cities. had become rich and powerful 
and great industrial centers, she was flooded with immi- 
grants and slaves. In the days of Philip of Macedon, when 
Greece had passed the crest of her glory and was on the 
edge of dissolution, the population of Athens in round 
numbers consisted of 20,000 Athenians, 10,000 aliens and 
400,000 slaves. 

It might be mentioned in passing that the 1915 census 
showed that the population of Boston, sometimes known 
as the Athens of America, consisted of 238,000 native- 
born Americans of native American parentage, and 512,000 
foreign born and children of foreign born. Boston is 
indeed uncomfortably close to being the modern Athens 
of America. 

These aliens and slaves of ancient Athens spoke the 
Greek tongue and they wore the Greek dress, but they 
were not Greeks. Citizenship was conferred on them so 
that they might fight the battles of Greece. The result was 
inevitable. Any promiscuous crossing of breeds invariably 
produces mongrels, whether the crossing occurs in dogs or 
in humans, and whether it takes place in the Valley of the 
Nile or on the Attic plain or in the shadow of Rome’s 
seven hills or along the stern and rock-bound shores of 
Nev England. 

People whose trust in catchwords is greater than their 
common sense are fatuous enough to believe that by pouring 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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plumbed the nadir of misery. ‘‘This 

heah lef? mump of mine,’”’ he com- 
plained bitterly, ‘is the dawg-gondest, 
hurtin’est mump I ever did have.”’ 

Noah Cripessimulatedsympathy. Gaz- 
ing down upon the grotesquely swollen 
features of the man whose smallness and 
blackness were accentuated by the large 
bed and white sheets, he marveled at the 
fact that in all the world this was the one 
person whom he feared. 

Certainly there was nothing in the figure 
of the prostrate Mr. Sabb to inspire fear 
in the breast of anyone. Helpless, as he 
now was, there was something rather lu- 
dicrous about him. Yet when his small 
beady eyes fastened upon the large and 
flashy form of Mr. Noah Cripes, that 
gentleman trembled visibly. 

Which explains his exhibition of a sympa- 
thy he did not feel. It was Mr. Cripes’ idea 
that if someone just naturally had to have 
mumps, he preferred that person to be Dexter 
Sabb. And now that the doctor had pro- 
nounced a month’s quarantine Mr. Cripes’ 
brain was commencing to function. As the 
first step of a course decided upon after much 
headachy thought, Noah Cripes had slid 
through the natural fear of a quarantine and 
stood now by the bedside of his employer. 

“‘Reckon Ise soht of gwine be laid off fo’ 
the time you is mumped, ain’t I, prefessor?”’ 

““Reckon you is, Noah. Money is the one 
thing I ain’t got much of, an’ which I has got I 
needs fo’ my ownse’f.’’ He paused, and then: 
“What youis got on yo’ min’ ’ceptin’ water?”’ 

Noah Cripes fidgeted guiltily. He had fre- 
quently more than half suspected that the 
wizened little man on the bed could read his 
mind, and Noah was not at all desirous of hav- 
ing his mind read at this particular moment. 

Nothin’. Nothin’ much.” 

“Tha’s mo’n usual, ”’ snapped the sick man. 
““What you is aimin’ to do with yo’se’f while 
I is sick?”’ 

““Oh’’—vaguely—‘“‘jes’ drif’ aroun’. Jes 
drif’ aroun’ a li’!’.”’ 

“How come you to talk ’bout driftin’? 
Where you git driftin’ money?”’ 

“‘Ain’t got it. But I aims to git some while 
I is driftin’.’’ 

Mr. Sabb’s eyes narrowed, glittered. ‘‘ Also 
you aims to join back with me when I gits well 
onless you craves to cillec’ on yo’ life insu’nce.”’ 

“Tse comin’ back all right,’”’ protested Noah 
hastily. ‘I knows which is good fo’ me.”’ 

“Hmph! You better had. You ain’t much 
good, Noah, but I ain’t cravin’ to have to git 
my printin’ done over agin on account you 
stays-away once you gits gone.’’ The eyes of 
the small sick man focused on the opposite 
wall. ‘“‘That new printin’ I is got, Noah— 
tha’s some elegant printin’, ain’t it?”’ 

Noah Cripes turned obedient eyes to the 
vermilion throw-away which, Dexter Sabb 


Prrtenbed then DEXTER SABB 


, 


had pridefully tacked upon the wall before succumbing 
to the ravages of mumps. He deciphered each word: 


Pror DEXTER SABB 


Worlds Most Greatest & Extra Peerless Colored Hypnotist 


Also Magician & Slight of Hand Artist 
GUARANTEED 
Not to be No Fake 
To Hypnotize Anybody Anytime 
Also Produce Rabbits from Hats. 


PRIVATE DEMUNSTRATIONS A SPECIALLTY. 
My Morror 


“Tf You Has Got a Brain I Can Put it to Sleep.” 


ADMISSION—ONE DOLLAR (Cash) 


*‘ Awful ’tractive,’’ commented Noah. 


“Sho’ly am. Ain’t no cullud pussons could persist 


seein’ me once they had read that.” 


“How many of these things you got printed, Dexter?”’ 


999 


“Two thousan’. 


Noah whistled. ‘“‘Sufferin’ tripe!’’ Then an idea came 


to him. “Where is they at?” 
““Under the bed.”’ 


Noah t’chkd commiseratingly and shook his head. ‘‘Too 


bad!” he said. “‘Tha’s too bad!”’ 
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The professor squirmed. “Says which?”’ 

“Says too bad.” 

“Words!’’ raved Dexter. “But they don’ make no 
sense. What you means—too bad?”’ 

“Nothin’. Nothin’ a-tall, prefessor. ’Ceptin’ that on 
account both yo’ mumps is contagious, the doctor is mos’ 
likely gwine make you burn up all that new printin’ when 
you gits well.” 

The professor gave solemn and doleful thought to his 
assistant’s postulation. And finally he waved a com- 
manding hand. 

“Take it outen heah. Take it with you. Keep it—ontil 
I gits well an’ you comes back.” 

Noah Cripes rescued the new handbills from their hiding 
place. “I does what you sigges’s. An’ I comes back heah 
in fo’ weeks.” 

“You does. ’Cause if’n you don’t, Noah Cripes—the 
Over the River Buryin’ Sassiety is gwine have a job to do 
which you is gwine be at but which you ain’t gwine know 
nothin’ of.” 

Weighted down by the twin bundles Noah Cripes slipped 
out of the house. One block he walked, eyes turned toward 
the building which was the capitol of the State of Tennes- 
see. And then he halted his portly and majestic figure and 
apostrophized his employer. 


“You po’ li’l’ runt,” he 7 DP 
loudly to the city of Nashy 
gwine fling my own li’l’ fling x 
an’ now. Where you has lef’ off in the hy 
business, I cimmences!”’ 

Whereupon Mr. Noah Cripes turned and st 
rapid steps toward the best colored hosteln 
by the capital city of Tennessee. : 

Freed from the sinister influences of the oft 
fessor Sabb, Mr. Cripes took on an indepen¢ 
a dignity which set well upon his Gargantu; 
In truth, Mr. Cripes was a personage to 
stinctive respect. The brim of his gray derby 
six feet above the level of the street; his 
pressed gray suit covered two hundred and te 
of human weight; his patent-leather shoes—s 
protuberant at the point where bunions flourish 
pedal extremities of unbelievable proportions. 
that he was no longer within range of the p 
beady black eyes a new jauntiness came to M 
His hat teetered on the side of his shiny heg 
swung down the street with the : 
man who is master of all he surve 

For many moons Noah had 
verge of open insurrection, being 
therefrom only by a genuine fear of t] 
little professor whom mumps h 
trated. The thought that he was 
against Dexter. Sabb had become | 
to Noah, but until the mump cire 
there had been no chance for him 


away. 
2] } 


As a hypnotist Professor Dex 
not entirely a fake. There was one 
the world whom 


gigantic Noah 
In the early 
professional a 


into years and 
laborious saving 


gentleman with 
figure began to reb 
the ridiculous réle 
he was cast. 
Professor 
evolved the i 
ter making th 
covery that 
was a man una 
the hypnotie p 
squinty eyes. 
so simple as_ 


idence there. 
with a pleasing 
considerable gift of gab and a reasonable ap 
of cash, went right to his task of cultivating 
acquaintanceship in aminimum time. Inth 
this mission he was little short of a genius. 
the first place, irresistible to the ladies; a 
talker with plenty to talk about, and a smoo 
He won his way among the men by his dex 
ipulating a pool cue. He regularly attende 
prayer meetings and slung a wicked barytor 
work. Too, he operated expertly at poker al 

At all social gatherings to which he was | 
they were many, owing to his membersh 
assortment of negro fraternal orders—he 
subject of hypnotism; the gist of his conver: 


hypnotism nohow and all hypnotists were 
played constantly on that key, extolling his ma 
in exposing hypnotic fakery. Usually his liste 
care particularly what he thought of hypnotisn 
second stage in the proceedings was reached. 

That was signalized by the sudden appearal 
ards on the fences in the negro quarter, 2 
forthcoming visit of Professor Dexter Sabb 


| 


4t and extra peerless hypnotist. The effect of 
‘ils was always the same. Darktown read, 
|d hiked en masse to Noah Cripes. 

‘3 was coming to town. He was going to give 
|. of his prowess. What did Noah Cripes think 


eupon expressed his opinion of hypnotists in 
| Professor Sabb in particular, in no uncer- 
d he followed that by a pledge to attend 
bb’s opening performance and quietly and 
vow that gentleman up. 

‘ally developed a fever heat of interest in the 
visit. It assured a large box-office line long 
ss went on sale. And then, at the proper 
wizened little professor rolled into town, put 
st negro hotel, and made arrangements with 
aternal order to exhibit under its auspices for 
nce, gate receipts to be split fifty-fifty. 

iriably a sell-out. Then, before a house packed 
‘at one dollar per head, Professor Sabb would 
jel and finally request volunteers from the 
here would come an expectant hush as the 
Noah Cripes wended his majestic way down 
| thence to the stage. Standing together, the 
3 striking—the professor little and helpless 
lnatty, Noah a huge sartorial epic. 

n Professor Dexter Sabb would proceed to 
r. Cripes; hypnotize him thoroughly and com- 
out him through a series of absurd antics. Just 
us these stunts were, even Mr. Cripes was 
grant. But when he was brought back to 
snap of the professor’s fingers it was to find the 
wieking with laughter and rocking with ap- 


vit of humbling the scoffer always swung the 
sr to the professor’s standard. He then enter- 
3ome more or less clever sleight-of-hand work 
il with more hypnotism. Occasionally some 
‘with a distinctly juvenile sense of humor 
ie platform and pretended to be hypnotized— 
ifficient for the professor’s purpose. And once 
sen he discovered some volunteer whom he 
lly control. : 

ily before the close of the performance Noah 
iid arise in the audience and wax wrathy. 


He would challenge the professor to hypnotize him again 
on another night. The audience would cheer. And an- 
other capacity house was guaranteed. 

The rest was sheer mechanics. Dexter Sabb would in- 
stall himself in the hotel and give private instructions on 
hypnotism. He taught wives how to control their hus- 
bands, and lovers their sweethearts. He gave expert ad- 
vice on all subjects. He imparted practical instruction in 
sleight-of-hand. And the graft lasted indefinitely. It was 
easy and it was lucrative; and always, when the professor 
saw interest dying down and the money coming in more 
slowly, he dispatched Noah to another hunting ground. 

So it was that Noah had long rebelled in private against 
his absurd réle. He was the spellbinder, the artist, the 
man with a presence. The existing arrangement was 
financially successful from Noah’s standpoint, but it was 
asocial mistake. And the only reason that Noah had never 
broken away was because he feared Dexter Sabb, feared 
him with a fear rooted in superstition and lack of under- 
standing of the professor’s power. Dexter Sabb controlled 
his elegant employe without difficulty. He could hypno- 
tize Noah on a moment’s notice: any time, any place. 
Difficult as that task had been at first, it had come to be 
more easy with constant repetition. Noah was the Trilby 
to Dexter’s Svengali. And he didn’t have any more of a 
chance with Mr. Sabb than had that far-famed lady with 
her eagle-eyed gentleman friend. 

But now two large mumps had gripped Professor Sabb: 
two huge, painful, contagious mumps, which confined him 
to his room in Nashville, Tennessee, and gave to Noah 
Cripes one entire month in which to do as he pleased. And 
it was with a broad smile on his lips that he pleased to plan 
something well worth while. 

For one month Noah Cripes was to be Professor Dexter 
Sabb. For two glorious fortnights he intended to bloom in 
the glory of the spotlight. 

His assistant was already chosen: a prepossessing young 
negro citizen of Nashville who was possessed of an ampli- 
tude of gray matter, tight lips and a desire for much cash. 
To this young person Noah Cripes explained the method 
of operation. And two days after Professor Sabb succumbed 
to mumps this new assistant—Sam Trigg by name—de- 
parted for Birmingham, Alabama. 

The scheme worked better than could have been ex- 
pected. Sam Trigg exhibited a marvelous capacity for 
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his task. Of course his work was not conducted with the 
finesse that characterized Noah’s, but it was adequate. 

By the time the pseudo Professor Sabb appeared in 
Birmingham and registered at Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home 
Hotel, the colored set was agog with excitement. 
Mr. Trigg had scoffed openly at the professor’s hypnotic 
pretensions. He offered to wager large sums that he was 
impervious to the professor’s evil eye. It was perhaps for- 
tunate for Noah that no one saw fit to cover Mr. Trigg’s 
money. 

Safe in his room at the Cozy Home Hotel, Noah Cripes 
crossed to the window and looked down upon the dusky 
seethe of Eighteenth Street. It was his first visit to Bir- 
mingham—the genuine Professor Sabb had always avoided 
the town—and he contemplated an excessively pleasant 
and lucrative visit. 

He was at peace with the world. Sam Trigg’s advance 
work had been excellent. Success was assured: success and 
social triumph and many dollars. Through the years of his 
work with Professor Dexter Sabb, Noah had learned every 
line of patter in the professor’s repertoire; and he had 
something with which Dexter was not blessed—the per- 
sonality to put it across. 

Noah allowed the local celebrities to seek him out. 
Within three days he had four rival organizations bidding 
for the honor of holding his first public demonstration 
under their auspices. After much dickering he arranged 
with The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise. They were 
to furnish advertising, hall, lights and tickets, and to give 
him 75 per cent of the gross receipts. That was better by 
25 per cent than the professor had ever been able to do. 
And then Florian Slappey, as emissary for The Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise, suggested that they might 
start the ball rolling by a formal reception in honor of 
Professor Sabb. Noah admitted the idea was a good one 
and that he would be delighted to attend. 

And so for the two days that preceded his début as a 
master of hypnotism, Noah Cripes lounged happily 
around the hotel, allowing the wave of interest in the 
forthcoming event to mount. And Sam Trigg circulated 
about the city boasting loudly that he intended showing 
up the supposed hypnotist; and every negro in the city of 
Birmingham who could earn, beg or borrow an extra dol- 
lar, purchased a ticket. Already the sale was approaching 
the thousand mark and the exhibition still two weeks away. 


“*‘Sons an’ Daughters of I Will Arise, Which You Has Done fo’ Us To:Night is Sumthin’ We Ain’t Nev’ Gwine be Able to Repay Back’’ 
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Noah Cripes was experiencing a beatitude that he had 
never believed possible. There wasn’t a ripple to disturb 
the placidity of his existence—nary a rift in the lute—nor 
a cloud in the serene sky. At least that is what Mr. Noah 
Cripes fondly believed. But Mr. Noah Cripes was wrong. 

The storm clouds which were forming slowly over the 
head of the impostor had to do with the intimate and do- 
mestic life of the man into whose shoes he had stepped. 
Of course Noah knew vaguely that Dexter Sabb had once 
had a wife, and that, so far as death or divorce was con- 
cerned, he still had her. But what he did not know was 
that she was living in Birmingham and that this was the 
reason why Professor Sabb had so scrupulously avoided 
Alabama’s largest municipality. 

The matrimonial adventures of Professor Dexter Sabb 
had been brief but spirited. The connubial yoke was 
donned in Atlanta at a time when Dexter’s finances weren’t 
and he had a sadly unappeased craving for food and plenty 
of it. At that time he was boarding with a none-too- 
beauteous widow answering to the name of Glorious and 
he owed Glorious more money than he could hope ever to 
repay. Whereupon he did the only thing that a gentleman 
in his position could do—he liquidated the debt by marry- 
ing her. And eight months later he left her. 

For the first year of their separation Glorious bore up 
very well indeed. She considered herself well rid of a 
liability and gave small thought to her husband. But 
finally stories began to come to her ears—vague rumors 
that all was well with her former lord and master. Where- 
upon her pristine affection returned, and with it a humble- 
ness that had been entirely lacking in their early relations. 

She scrawled him a note and suggested that he return. 
His answer was brief, final and not at all polite. Six 
months elapsed and she wrote offering him a workless 
home. He hesitated a bit, remembered her shrewish 
tendencies and again refused. Several times since she 
had offered to house and feed him until death did them 
part; and each time—had she but known it—he hesitated 
longer before rejecting her tempting bait. And so finally 
she moved to Birmingham, wrote him one more letter, and 
then gave it up asa bad job. But the years of separation 
had worked wonders. Each partner entertained more or 
less yearning for a resumption of the marital noose. 

A halo of romance and adventure sprang up about the 
personage of her departed husband as his reputation and 
bank roll grew. Negroes from other cities, visiting in 
Birmingham, sang his praises. And into the ears of each 
of her friends Glorious poured the history of her wedded 
difficulties and a chronicle of her husband’s greatness. So 
it was that when Sam Trigg invaded Alabama’s largest 
city and commenced his diatribes there were many ardent 
believers who were inclined to become controversial. 

Upon the heels of a renewed interest in the subject came 
the sudden appearance of posters announcing the forth- 
coming advent of Professor Dexter Sabb himself. Sis 
Callie Flukers, who hysterically carried the news to 
Glorious, swore later that Glorious fainted promptly and 
satisfactorily. Certainly there was no mistaking the 
happiness of Glorious at the prospect of a possible recon- 
ciliation with her long-absent husband. 

That was where Noah Cripes slipped. Knowing that 
for the past year Dexter had refused to consider an in- 
vasion of Birmingham, he had been blind enough not to 
reason why. And Dexter’s reason was ample; in his own 
words: ‘‘Ise glad I ain’t gwine meet up with Glo’ious. 
*Cause if I does meet up with her, Ise gwine back to the 
job of bein’ her husban’. An I jes’ nachelly don’ want to!”’ 

Which explains his aversion to Birmingham; and also 
the undercurrent of excitement that swept certain circles 
as the hour for the great reception approached. 

Sis Callie Flukers and Mrs. Lustisha Atcherson had 
been taken into the confidence of the hopeful Glorious, and 
she placed herself in their expert hands. It was upon their 
advice that she did not immediately hie herself to the 
Cozy Home Hotel to become garnished upon her husband’s 
breast. 

“That ain’t never gwine do a-tall,”’ negatived Lustisha 
when it was suggested. “‘You don’ want no man thinkin’ 
you is runnin’ after him. On account the minute he 
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thinks so he’s gwine run t’other way. What you wants to 
do is to meet up with him cas’al an’ easy, an’ let him do the 
prospectin’.”’ 

So it was that while the committee under the dapper and 
officious Florian Slappey was busy decorating the lodge- 
rooms of The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise, Lustisha 
and Sis Callie were ornamenting the now well-rounded 
figure of Glorious in a sheer green creation that would have 
excited genuine envy in the breast of Mother Nature 
herself. 

They stood back and admired their handiwork with a 
chorus of violent oh’s and ah’s. In truth Glorious did not 
belie her name. The pale-green dress started low down and 
ended high up. Above it, framing the curvy throat, was a 
lavalliére of brilliant rhinestones and silverplate. Her 
hair, marvelously coifed, gleamed with brummagem bril- 
liance. Below the skirt two well-filled silken hose of pale 
pink projected, to disappear in a pair of white kid pumps. 
White kid gloves mounted above the chocolate elbows, and 
in the right hand Glorious clutched an exquisite fan which 
had cost two bits. 

“You looks plumb elegant!’ sighed Sis Callie beati- 
fically. 

“Mo’n that,’ seconded Lustisha. ‘“‘Ain’t no man 
coul’n’t he’p lovin’ you. Even if’n he is yo’ husband!” 

Glorious was all a-quiver. ‘‘You reckon so? Rilly?”’ 

‘Hones’ an’ true. Crost my hea’t. You looks beau- 
tiful.”’ 

Glorious was nervous, very. “When I walks in the hall 
an’ meets up with Dexter? What does I do then?”’ 

Lustisha was free with advice. ‘“‘ You preten’s like you 
an’ him is jes’ on’y frien’s. You shakes han’s an’ says you 
is glad to meet him, an’ Sg 

“But,”’ interjected Sis Callie, “you follers his lead, no 
matter which he does. If’n he kisses you—you kiss him.” 

Glorious trembled. ‘‘Mmmm! Ain’t nobody got to 
tell me that !”’ 

Glorious was quite sure now that there was nothing 
on earth quite so desirable as being the recognized wife of 
Professor Dexter Sabb. Already the back lash of her 
spousehood had elevated her to a social plane which she 
had hitherto regarded enviously and hopelessly. If there 
had remained any doubt of her love for Dexter that 
doubt had vanished. She worshiped any man whose 
greatness could bring her this recognition. 

But she realized that she was staking all on one roll of 
the dice. She was meeting her occasional husband in the 
most public manner. Should he even be affable, a triumph 
was assured her. But there was always the danger that he 
might spurn her advances—might make her ridiculous 
before her new-found friends. In which case—but she 
shuddered at the prospect. Come what might, she de- 
termined that Dexter should not spurn her. 

And meanwhile, in his suite at the Cozy Home Hotel, 
the magnificent Noah Cripes adorned his figure in a 
manner befitting the reputation and profession of Pro- 
fessor Dexter Sabb. All ignorant of the fact that Dexter 
had a wife waiting to greet him at the reception, he ad- 
justed his pince-nez, arranged a red ribbon diagonally 
across the bosom of his white shirt, saw that the creases of 
his evening suit were razorlike and gave a final pat to his 
polka-dot bow tie. Then, waiting twenty minutes beyond 
the hour he was due at the reception, he summoned a 
taxicab and departed for the hall. 

The lodgerooms of The Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise were ablaze with light. They rang with laughter of a 
well-modulated, gentlemanly-and-ladylike sort. And as 
his taxi halted before the door the reception committee, 
headed by the languid and elegant Florian Slappey, ad- 
vanced to meet him. 

It was all done with meticulous formality. The pseudo 
Professor Sabb was made to feel that he was quite some 
pumpkins and excessively welcome. They ushered him to 
the smoking room, where he checked hat and coat. Then 
he proceeded to the ballroom. 

A hush fell upon the assemblage as Noah advanced on 
the arm of Florian Slappey. And there was no gainsaying 
the fact that he loomed prodigiously important. For many 
moons Noah had despised Professor Sabb because of the 
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latter’s physical incapabilities. 
man to cut a worthy figure. 

The reception line formed on the left and Nol 
busy shaking hands. He created an impre 
assured his success. His voice rolled sonorc| 
the room as he acknowledged the long series i 
tions, his words carrying the precisely correc, 
formal gratification. 

And in the advancing line came Sam ", 
chatter of the multitude was stilled as Mr. Tr} 
supposed Professor Sabb shook hands. And! 
admitted that Mr. Trigg was no mean Thesj, 
stared balefully at one another. 

“‘T is hearn tell of you, Mistuh Trigg.’ 

“Also I is of you, Mistuh Sabb.” t 

“T on’erstan’s that skepticalness of hypnoti) 
the on’y thing you ain’t got nothin’ else but”! 

“You on’erstan’s cirree’. I says they ain’t } 
hypnotize nobody nowhere. Specially I.” 

The onlookers saw a challenging gleam in tl) 
of the professor. ‘‘I inwites you to come to \ 
mance which I is gwine give under the a’spices ¢ 
lodge, Brother Trigg. I assuah you that hypno} 
which doubts me is the fondes’ thing I is of.” 

“Tse gwine be there,” flared Mr. Trigg. “An 
prove up that as a hypnotis’ you jes’ nachelly ; 

It was an artistic touch; such a dramati 
would never have occurred to the profession; 
Dexter Sabb. The gage of battle had been flu 
Trigg and the professor had promptly flung it b 
Cripes was infinitely pleased with himself, an 
satisfaction crescendoed until suddenly a to 
descended and smote him on the professional ¢ 

The knock-out blow came in the form of a 
sentence in the voice of the immaculate Floria) 

“Prefessor Sabb?”’ | 

“Uh-huh?” ) 

“We is be’n savin’ up a pleasant li’l’ s’prise f 

“Tell it to me, Brother Slappey.” j 

Florian told it. ‘‘Yonder,’’ he announced: 
comes yo’ wife!” } 

Noah Cripes gave an excellent imitation of at 
whose innards have been explored by a pin. He 
gasped, clutched a chair for support. A qu 
about the room showed that the entire gathering 
the know; and instantly there flashed througl 
recollection of Dexter Sabb’s violent matrimonia 
So this, then, was the reason Dexter avoided Bir 
Dexter had known all along that Glorious was | 
and not in Atlanta. 

In that revealing instant Noah Cripes kne 
held the undisputed world’s championship for 
against it. For in assuming the glories of Dex 
profession he had not counted on stepping 
wizened gentleman’s marital socks. 5 

“T knowed it!’’ groaned the impostor inward 
heah thing was absotively an’ onti’ely too good t 

Conversation within the hall was stilled. Th 
Daughters of I Will Arise stared alternately a 
and the man to whom they thought she was mart 
gazed hopelessly across the room to the doory 
stood Glorious Sabb, Sis Callie Flukers and 
Atcherson. And if he was dumfounded Glorious 
paralyzed. 

Glorious’ petrified eyes found those of the 
man in the center of the room. A few seconds 
deduction informed her that here was an impos 
her first feeling was one of disaster. ; 

Glorious craved the delights of eminence. 
paign for recognition had been predicated upc 
mitigated triumph of this night—whether 0 
succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with her 
And now, with the eyes of the colored populace 
she found that she.was robbed of her triump 
by an impostor, a man who posed as her hushal 
not her husband. 

She stood trembling with a disappointment Z 
all, although the assemblage-mistook the natt 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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SN Mr. James J. Jones Senior came down 
2 next morning and learned that his son 
d already breakfasted he displayed a natu- 
0 qiY- Bob the butler answered, as instructed, 
s ajor had gone to work. He did 
she character of it, nor the scene 
dors. All he knew was that the 
to be there on time. 
J ‘es looked at Bob suspiciously. 
ce say, “‘Honest to goodness, 
, 1 don’t know any more than 
; vag. That’ s all he told me.” 
nvell.”” 
es was silent, staring at the salt- 
full minute passed. Bob the 
on the point of coughing when 
took up his Times. 
yas walking in the park. The 
jhis world was bounded on the 
1 lilac clump, on the east by a 
4y bank, on the west by another 
er an oak tree, and on the south 
eat unknown from which she 
daily at about ten, as the sun 
eearlier, from the dark under- 
unior had reached the point 
iot only enjoyed thinking these 
Hut even enjoyed having thought 
¢z them. The mere recollection 
ie looked like seemed to speed 
/ital machine. 
i 1—I ”’stammered aloud 
mes J. Jones Junior, aged three 
il twenty-three and thirty-nine- 
sours. Her dependence on her 
her life a tragedy; and she had 
bh} smooth cheeks—cheeks to rub 
th after the highly intelligent 
‘\lutation employed by Eskimos, 
ind the really civilized races. 
down and looked at his watch. 
jalked too long. It was seven 
sterten. She might have passed 
\e day before it had been nearer 
nten when she came; but that 
ig to do with the fact that per- 
id missed her. If he had, what 
do? 
ied the problem, considered vari- 
rand looked at his watch again. 
110. 
8S were anxiously scanning the 
ome figures were approaching. 
| derbies and two, caps. The one 
auch too short. The same great 
‘nat turned out the lilac girl was 
ie also for that waddle! 
ed at his watch. It was 10:11. 
« down the path. Not yet! 
(n impatience. so angered him 
Jeach himself intelligent self- 
‘closed his eyes and counted— 
ne hundred. If while he was 
one hundred she happened to 
4 was a cinch she would not stop 
id morning, but would walk on. 
it opened his eyes, but he was 
i\wenty-three when the thought 
4ohim. Hecountedon. Between 
dand one hundred he died thirty- 
Ns. Then he did something he had not thought 
'|Pable of: he counted to one hundred and ten! 
) ned his eyes and, as though he had held his 
hile counting, he filled his lungs with a series of 
asps. 
southward. No! He pulled out his watch for 
ince 10:11! It lacked five seconds of 10:13. 
as what made James J. Jones Junior study the 
intelligently. He wondered whether experts 
the different shrubs from a distance and whether 
+ that woodsmen could determine the different 
sat night by the sound of the rustle of their 
w ished that the rumbling of the great city 
p long enough for him to hear the oak directly 
‘path from him. Trees had a purpose in life. He 
h per. No! Yes! No! The next time he 
his binoculars! 
He knew it by the wireless messages of op 
‘He stood up. He waited. 
d of the fifth century he said, “Good morning, 
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ning, Mr. Jones,’”’ she answered. 


“Good Night. 
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a Friendly Hope 


She was about to pass on when he said, ‘“‘ Why aren’t 
you—er—lI don’t mean to be inquisitive, but—er—how 
are you this morning?”’ 

“Particularly well,’ she smiled. “And you?” 

“T—I—I don’t know. I—I ——” 

He did not have the courage to say it, though he winced, 
as from physical pain. Her eyes filled with a quick alarm. 

“Ts it your wound?” she asked in a low voice. 

“Won't you—please—er—sit down, miss,” he said 
feebly. .‘‘It—it would be a kindness.” He fought off 
death by holding to the back of the bench, and saw fear 
rise to the surface of her blue wells, ready to overflow. 
“‘Please—don’t—look—so—frightened,” he said slowly. 
“T—promise—not—to—die—here.”’ 

“Oh, d-don’t t-talk that w-way!’’ she scolded tremu- 
lously, and sat down. 

He imitated her, but dared not look at her. To deceive 
that girl deliberately in order to gain sympathy was rotten. 
He sighed regretfully. 

“T)-does it h-hurt?’’ she stammered. 

It did hurt to think that he had acted a lie, so he nodded— 
slowly, in order not to jolt the bandage loose. It made him 
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Did Anyone Ever Call You Sally?’’ Junior’s Voice Betrayed 


hate himself freshly; but how could he help it? The 

prudent thing now was to recover his health as 

quickly as he could without violating the rules of 

convalescence. In order that there might be no self- 
betrayal he closed his eyes and breathed 
deeply and slowly five times. 

He opened his eyes, breathed twice 
more for good measure, and then asked, 
not too briskly, “‘ How is the work getting 
on?” 

“Very well. I—I—do you think you 
ought to be here all alone?” 

He nearly shouted no, but he succeeded 
in saying, “‘I—I am not really ill, you 
know. I—I sometimes get a little spell 
of—it’s when I’m quiet that the attacks 
bother me at all.” 

“What does the doctor say?”’ she asked, 
her pretty brows drawn together in the 
most astonishing version of a frown he 
had ever seen undertaken by human eye- 

. brows doing business above two human 
skies. 

“T said, what does the doctor say?” 
she repeated, a trifle less musically. 

He drew in a deep breath and sat up 
straight. 

“‘Wr—what doctor?’’ he asked and met 
her gaze. 

He blinked in order not to see them too 
steadily. Blinking goes with stupidity 
and noncomprehension. 

Therefore she said, 
course.” 

“He didn’t say anything.” 

“Did you tell him about your dizzy 
spells?” 

“Oh, that!’ he exclaimed. Then he re- 
membered himself. ‘‘The last time I saw 
him he said I would get over it after a 
while. But I’m all hunk!” 

She shook her head—a beautiful form 
of denial! 

“Indeed, I am,”’ he assured her. 

“You did not look it a minute ago,” she 
objected. 

“Miss Jones,”’ he told her earnestly, 
“please! Please! I don’t want to do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“Heaven knows I want you to stay 
here, but—I can’t lie to you and let you 
think that I’m suffering from my wound. 
It doesn’t bother me at all. I—er—I am 
not entitled to your pity. I am not— 
I am—I can’t even talk to you sensibly.” 

She rose. He also rose and before she 
could speak he said, “‘I am fighting other 
things than an old wound and you have 
helped me lots by—er—talking to me. I 
might have lied to you and then you would 
have stayed, so won’t you, please 4 

“Never lie to me,’’ she said to him 
simply. 

He looked at her. 

“‘T shall never lie to you,”’ he promised 
solemnly, 2 


“Your doctor, of 


“so help me God! 

He was quite thrilled with his own oath. 
Her cheeks became roses. Her eyes al- 
ready were violets—a new variety with the 
texture of pansies and the hue of larkspur. 

They were both silent. It was a silence that meant so 
much that it almost made them intimate friends. She was 
the first to break it. 

She looked up with an apologetic smile and said, ‘‘ Yes?”’ 
as though her wits had been woolgathering. 

“‘T was thanking you for your kindness,” he said. 

“T—] don’t feel like working this morning. I was going 
to tackle armor: The curator is very nice and good-loo— 
helpful, and I think I could change some of those helmets 
or basinets into jardiniéres. I think some of the fourteenth- 
century Milanese gauntlets would make bully bookshelf 
ends, of oxidized silver with New Mexican turquoises for the 
rivet heads. Well, I’ll have to go, whether I like it or not.’ 

“Why will you?” he asked, frowning. 

“Because if I humored myself all the time I’d never go 
near that old museum.’ 

“T thought you liked it.” 

“T do—the paintings and the prints and some of the 
textiles. The only reason I do what I’m doing is that I have 
an uncomfortable notion that my aunt is going to stop my 
allowance one of these days.” 

“T hope not.” 
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““Sodol. Butitis wellto be prepared,” shesaid sapiently. 

“Tt is indeed,”’ he agreed in his most businesslike voice. 

“And so I go every day and get my material together 
and look for suggestions that may come in handy if I have 
to—er—do any commercial art.” 

He had a flash from heaven. He asked carelessly, ““And 
if you did not feel you had to go, what would you like to do?” 

‘*T’d like to be outdoors sketching,”’ she confessed. 

“Miss Jones, I—I can borrow an automobile, and I’ll 
take you anywhere you wish to—er—sketch. Won’t you 
allow me to?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T_T am a very careful driver and I promise you we 
won’t be pinched—I mean, haven’t you some friend or 
friends who might chaperon us?” 

“No, I haven’t.”’ She rose, 

““We won’t go! We won’t go!” he assured her hastily. 
“Please sit down. We won't go!” 

“Oh, I got up because it is time I went to work.”’ 

“T have something to—I mean, I should like to ask 
your advice.” 

He thought advice was the safest thing any woman 
could give to any man. But she eyed him doubtfully—and 
did not sit down. 

“I have no desire to trade on my uniform.' I volun- 
teered because I thought I’d have lots of—opportunity to 
do my duty. Then I went to Poland. I haven’t been back 
so very long and I should like to ask your advice. It is 
rather important to me. Won’t you please sit down, Miss 
Jones?”’ 

His voice was so respectful that she sat down. He fol- 
lowed her example and looked at her. Looking at her 
made him think so many nice things that he no longer 
felt the need to speak. His was the sort of hunger that 
could be appeased only through the medium of the eyes. 
Her cheeks, the under part of the chin 

She frowned slightly, ceased to frown, raised her eye- 
brows and asked calmly, “‘ What is it?”’ 

“What is what?” he asked, startled. 

“The advice you said you would like to get.’ 

“Advice? I—you mean—oh!”’ He nodded, to show 
that he was awake again. “It is rather—it is really a ques- 
tion. A great deal depends upon your answer.” 

“What is the question?” 

“Suppose you were a man twenty-five years old and 
you accidentally met a girl that you loved—to look at— 
and you were desperately—ah—in need of a true friend 
and you never had such a friend as—as you were desper- 
ately in need of; and this girl you met didn’t know any- 
thing about you and you wanted her to believe that you 
were not just a—a fresh guy, and you were satisfied that 
the girl was the girl you thought—the girl you were sure 
she was—and he didn’t know much about women—I only 
ask you, Miss Jones, because being a woman you know 
your sex—what would you do so that she wouldn’t doubt 
you, and if she afterwards thought he was all right, they 
might be good friends? What would you do if you were 
me—being a man?”’ 

“Why, I’d do exactly what you’ve done,”’ she said. 

They looked at each other, and then suddenly they 
laughed. He held out his hand. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion she took it. They shook hands cordially. 

“T am very glad indeed to have the pleasure of meeting 
you at last,” he said. 

She looked at him. Then she said, “‘I believe you. I do 
not think I will regret what I have done.” 

“Not if I can help it,” he assured her solemnly. It was 
no time for smiling. 

“We all need good friends. I think friendship can be a 
wonderful thing.”’ 

“You bet—er—yes, indeed,’’ he acquiesced with pro- 
found conviction. 

She looked at him steadily, then asked abruptly, ‘“‘Have 
you many friends?” 
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“Girls?” 

“Not one!” he answered so promptly and loudly that 
she blushed. He went on, ‘‘ All men.” He saw that she did 
not believe him, so he repeated, “‘All men!” 

“How do you know they are your friends?”’ 

“Because I’m theirs, of course.” 

“That is a fine answer, Mr. Jones. And you have no 
girl friends?” 

“No,” he said and frowned, thinking of a brown veil. 
“No, not one!”’ He paused. Presently he said bravely, 
“Tt is only lately that I have felt the need of—of someone 
that It is hard to explain. I can only say that I hope 
you and I will be friends.” 

He looked at her steadily with a smile on his lips—the 
little smile his associates knew so well. She saw it and the 
eyes above the smile. Impulsively she held out her hand. 
Junior took it quickly. 

“I—I believe you,” she said, and also smiled, an excited, 
breathless little smile. 

“Th-thanks! I can’t say anything just now. It would 
spoil this moment. But you understand, don’t you?”’ 

“Y-yes. I—I understand, my—my friend,” she whis- 
pered. 
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He was still looking at her. It was a wonderful experi- 
ence, merely to look. It was as if he had been operated 
upon for cataract. Suddenly her cheeks grew red as peonies. 
Without taking her eyes off his she pulled her hand away 
by degrees. 

“Good-by,”’ she said presently, and did not budge. 

“‘Good-by,” he also said. 

“TI have to go to the museum,”’ she told him. 

“It’s too bad, isn’t it?’’” He confined himself to her eyes. 

“Yes, it is.” 

““Yes,”’ he agreed mournfully. 

“‘T must go,”’ she told him hopelessly. 

“Must you?”’ He could not believe it. 

She nodded slowly, her eyes on his. His feet’ seemed 
glued to the asphalt of the walk. Then he also nodded 
resignedly and held out his right hand; then he held out 
his left. She, however, could not see them, because she saw 
nothing below the level of his eyes. Nevertheless, she pres- 
ently gave him her right hand. Then she gave him her left. 

Then she said ‘‘Good-by!” and maintained perfect 
immobility. 

““You’ll come to-morrow.” 

He did not ask it; he said it. She hesitated. 

“Yes!’’ he said. She did not answer. 

“Yes?” he repeated. It was a blending of command and 
entreaty; about fifty-fifty. 

She turned away to break the spell, said “‘No!” ruth- 
lessly and walked away. 

“cc Wait tn 

She turned her head and said, ‘‘ Perhaps!” 

He watched her until she was lost in the bend of the 
path. Then he drew in a deep breath, sat down, jumped 
up and started out of the park as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

xI 
T DINNER that night Mr. Jones, incensed at the 
rapacity of organized labor and the conscienceless 
profiteering of manufacturers who were not customers of 
his bank, wished to know what was the matter with the 
American people. He inadvertently wished it aloud. 

“Are you merely making sounds to relieve your mind 
or don’t you really know what is the matter with the Amer- 
ican people?” asked Sarah. 

“What is the matter?”’ repeated Mr. Jones a trifle 
uneasily. 

“The old trouble,” answered the brown-veiled figure, 
and Junior was conscious of a sort of catarrhal sneer in her 
voice. “‘And there is only one remedy—the instant extinc- 
tion of the human race!” 

But Mr. Jones objected timidly, ‘But in your own 
factory you have tried other means.” 

“‘Did you expect me to go to the electric chair? If I had 
felt sure that every man on the pay roll would have disin- 
tegrated in mid-air I certainly would have blown the entire 
plant to pieces.”’ 

Her venom was evident. 

It made Junior say politely, ““You have had labor 
troubles, I take it.’ 

“Oh, you take it, do you? Well, it so happens that I 
have not had labor troubles. When the laborers wanted 
more money I called all the men together and told them: 
‘I am tired of sweating blood over the business outlook 
and wondering whether I will be able to keep you people 
busy. Every man who is working for me is overpaid. And 
you all know it. If there is a strike by any class of workers 
I will sell the entire plant to a wrecking’concern; there will 
be no more factory in Timallenville to go back to. Now go 
to work and, if you are wise, keep away from me!’ They 
went away, and production took a jump. Do you know 
why they believed me? Because only a woman would be 
fool enough to do what I said. They’d never have believed 
a man.” 

Junior was impressed by the force of the brown-veiled 
figure. Her voice was regrettably nasal. But there was 
something dynamic about her, something that suggested 
determination and pluck—excellent qualities in a fighting 
man; not so excellent in a wife. He understood why his 
father might admire her. He, himself, in his own middle 
age, might find in her much to respect. 

She was fighting—doing a man’s work, playing a lone 
hand. There was something unfair about it that aroused 
the desire to help her; and yet she was the kind that sym- 
pathy infuriates—just as there are certain men who are 
made angry by being asked if they are well. 

“T think you showed both sense and courage,’’ Father 
Jones told her in the admiring tone that his son had grown 
heartily to dislike. 

She said nothing, but turned her head; and her hus- 
band instantly felt she was looking at him through the veil. 

It made him ask politely, ‘‘Doesn’t the business pay?” 

“Of course it pays! Why do you suppose I run it? To 
lose? But it does not pay because of the men; it pays 
because of me. It is not their efficient shop work, but my 
superefficient salesmanship.”’ 

“Then I’d close up the place,” said Junior. 

“Yes, and some of them have never worked anywhere 
else. They own their own homes. Allthereis to Timallenville 
is the factory. If I moved or dismantled the plant they 


would lose everything they have. They are an) 
lot, but they have children that are not to bl 
rose. Then she finished angrily, ‘‘Some of the 
girls that I—that are going to turn out fine g 
They—they ey i 

She left the room hastily. ; 

Junior, who had risen when his wife did, stared 

A girl—his age, plus five days, which made he 
older, but nevertheless a girl—living alone, fight 
not wisely, not calmly, but fighting hundreds oj 
winning. That was admirable. And, in the end, t 
of it! She’d just as soon fire the men, but the 
not suffer. Pretty swell thing! 

It was too bad! She did not have to be pre 
pleasant, chummy; one whom it would be a p 
help, without the need of an absurd marriage. 

He shook his head and turned to his father, w 
at him wonderingly. 

“TJ did not mean to say anything,” said Ju 

“You didn’t. She has certainly had hard tim 
factory. A wonderful woman. A wonderful wo 

“‘Y—_I—if you don’t mind I’ll go upstairs, dad 

“To Sarah?”’ asked Mr. Jones eagerly. He dic 
for an answer, but went on, “Go on, my boy! ( 
to you. Highly efficient! A wonderful woman, s 

Junior walked into his room, thinking of 1 
women. All women-were wonderful. He lit his 
recalled vaguely something he had read or hear 
perhaps—sémething beautiful—about girls anc 
It ran something like this: ‘“‘Let me know th 
flower and I can tell you the sort of girl.’ 

As a matter of fact, what he was trying to 1 
was: “‘Dis-moi la fleur, je te dirai la femme!” 

That undoubtedly was what made him thi 
lilacs. Then out of some recess of his memory th 
after a sleep of years, all manner of gossip about 
heard as a schoolboy on a visit to Jimmy Pipe 
Dear old Mrs. Piper, Jimmy’s grandmother, lo 
She said hers always bloomed in time for D 
Day. The dearest little old lady! She told him 
never did well except near the houses of the liv: 

Junior sat down in an armchair that he sek 
because it was so comfortable that he always fell 
it. When he woke up and wished to go to bed] 
fingers invariably knotted his shoestrings. E 

He rose hastily and went up to the roof. E 
about in the star glow until he found the stea 
near the chimney. He sat down, and in order 
alone called to the lilac girl. 

She came! J 

To fit her, her name should consist of four 
accented on the second, so that the rest trippe 
tongue with an effect of a syncopated waterfall— 
cascade in four leaps! e 

He tried Marjory and Cecily and Dorothy an 
and gave it up, fearing to make a mistake. 

He would like her to share his life with h 
stance, on a big ocean steamer equipped with ey 
fort and well provided with choice eatables and 
refrigerating plant. They would leave New York 
winter’s day, bound south. After passing Sandy. 
passengers and the crew, seized by a mysterious 
became delirious and jumped overboard, thus sa\ 
fellow humans the trouble of sewing them up i 
bags together with one hundred fifty pounds of 
bag, or whatever mortuary arrangements might b 
proper. x 

The ship with only the two Joneses aboard drif 
the calm sapphire sea. ; 

Of course Junior discovered the secret of the r 
ing system and got into the cold-storage room. 
ran a little gasoline engine attached to a dynam 
gave them electricity for cooking and lighting. ‘ 
steamer was provisioned for a four months’ crui 
thousand people—passengers and crew—and the! 
need to worry. Simple arithmetic showed that t 
sand people, four months, was interchangeable ° 
people, four thousand months; that was long en 

But even as a boy Junior had always wondered 
would do on a Robinson Crusoe island if he got tl 
ache and needed to have the ulcerated molar e 
Well, just as he or the lilac girl needed the d 
torpedo-boat destroyer sent by the Secretary of t 
to find the missing liner hove in sight and took off 
girl and Junior. : 

In the interval Father Jones had grown gray, 
ered instantly when he got the wireless message 
son. But Sarah, alas, had passed away; of paink 
monia—no, that was the wish of a short sport ' 
not much better than a cowardly assassin. Sarah 
die. The release might be effected without resol 
crime. Moreover, there was no sense in Se 
vain. Suppose the lilac girl was married! The lilac 
so charming that somebody must have discove 
fact before she met James J. Jones Junior. 

Of course Sarah 

She was a plucky woman, cursed with cata 
deep-rooted grouch that possesses all women ¥ 


Jibout their own looks. It brings upon them a 
yeral unforgiveness, as it were. 
{ t time he fell asleep. 


XII 


And his father left the house together the next 
At the corner Mr. Jones hesitated, opened 
hut it and frowned indecisively. 

10 knew the symptoms by heart, assured him 
dy, “Nothing to worry the most indulgent 
nid maiden aunt.” 

seret? ” 


yk hands and parted. On pleasant days Mr. 
#3 walked to the bank. Exercise meant health, 
neant the pleasure of being president of the 


vay! : 
dat you were thinking of.’’ She sat beside him 
iked up his hat. 
ver any question you ask me.” He looked her 
yes. 
ell me you were thinking of me.” 
‘etly. I was wondering what your name might 
ng to fit one to you.” 

you succeed?’’ she asked curiously. 
su know one does not always get the name that 
‘here was a chap at college who looked like a 
‘studied entomology, whose name was Alfred 
chmidt, and another who was taking literature 
‘ike Byron, who was christened Thomas Edison 


‘ts is George Washington Jones, I suppose?”’ 

tt would be too good a fit. My parents branded 
., after two famous pugilists. Would you mind 
vhat your first name is?” 

you mind telling me what you’ve picked out?”’ 
Pll have to look at you carefully. Just rise, 


If did, to encourage her, and she followed his 
Te backed away and scrutinized her from a 


Py 


Junior Was Impressed by the Force of the Brown-Veiled Figure. 


distance of ten feet, walking back and forth to get vari- 
ous views of her. 

“Thank you,” he said at length. ‘That will do.” 

She sat down and he sat beside her, frowning as if he 
were trying to figure out how many days it would take a 
man traveling seven and three-eighths miles an hour to go 
from Philadelphia to Albany, New York. 

“Well?”’ she said impatiently. 

“The name you ought to have may not be the name your 
parents gave you. And if both your parents are dead ——” 

“How did you know?” 

“Deduction. There is no mystery about it. You told me 
you lived with your aunt, so I intelligently assumed that 
your father and mother were not living. I am convinced 
that your name must be tetrasyllabic ——” 

“Tt is a good old English name,” she said indignantly. 


“Pardon me; I had so decided from seeing you walk, 
and then from seeing you—er—well, just from seeing you 
A name of four syllables, accented on the antepenult. I 
discarded Greek and fell back on good old English names.”’ 

He was silent. She looked curiously at him while he ran 
over what names he could; good old English; four syllables. 

He uttered the first that came to him: “Elizabeth!” 

“Yes?’’ she said. Then she blushed. Then she looked 
annoyed and said, ‘‘ Miss Jones, please.”’ 

He was thrilled; it was a sign! But he said in a calm 
voice, ‘I was merely telling you what your name ought to 
be. It is a pleasure that you possess it.” 

“Did you really guess?”’ 

“Do you carry it printed on your forehead?”’ he asked, 
looking into her eyes, bluer and brighter than the June noon. 

“Well ——” She hesitated. Then she opened her 
sketchbook. There on the inside cover she showed him: 


ELIZABETH JONES, 697 East 6— Street 


He tried to memorize the address. 

“You might have seen it there the day you picked it 
up,” she said suspiciously. 

“No! Elizabeth My 


Her Voice Was Regrettably Nasal 
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“T don’t want you to call me Elizabeth!’’ She obviously 
meant it. 

“T wasn’t calling you Elizabeth,” he said with dignity. 
“T was about to say, when you somewhat rudely inter- 
rupted, that I had not seen your signature and that Eliza- 
beth was the name I picked out as completely satisfactory 
to me.” 

“Tt relieves my mind to know that you approve of my 
first name. How do you like the Jones?” 

“Tt is an honored name, one that I would not have you 
change for any other,’’ he assured her. 

“T shan’t,” she said confidently. 

“You wouldn’t have to.” 

And at her quick frown he remembered a woman whose 
face he had never seen and never wished to see, who now 
put it out of his power to pursue this conversation. 

Helis facie 
changed with his 
thoughts. She 
ceased to frown 
and looked at 
him a trifle un- 
easily. Then her 
eyes filled with 
curiosity. 

He perceived 
it and said 
quietly, ‘‘ Miss 
Jones, would you 
like me to tell 
you what I was 
thinking of be- 
fore you came?” 

*““T—I don’t 
know. Do you 
think I ought to 
hear it?” 

“Tt is some- 
thing that I 
would wish you 
to wish to hear.” 

““Well ——” 
she began dubi- 
ously. 

“T was only 
wishing that you 
knew me so that 
I could tell you 
what I think of 
you. It seems an 
appalling waste 
of timeto waitfor 
months to pass 
before we admit 
that we are in- 
terested ——” 

to Per tiaip's 
you'd better use 
the first person 
singular.” 

“Perhaps. But 
I can’t help 
thinking,’ said 
Junior slowly, 
“that my life 
would have been 
different if my 
mother had not 
died when I was 
very young.” 

“*So would 
mine,” she said 
softly. 

He thought 
the time propi- 
tious, so he extended his hand sympathizingly. After a 
second’s hesitation she took it. He shook it with respett, 
and released it like a gentleman. 

“T expect to go to work shortly with my father.’ 

He paused: there was no sense in lying unnecessarily; 
she might not be the kind that insists upon a man killing 
himself. “I am very anxious to have you know me so that 
if you think me worthy of being a friend you’ll tell me— 
ah—frankly.” 

Her mere presence gave him a feeling of companionship 
he had never before experienced. Sitting beside him on 
their favorite park bench, separated by one of the iron 
arms that allot seventeen and a half inches of space to each 
sitter, irrespective of—of everything, it was not necessary 
for her to talk to him. 

“Do you think we—we can?” 

“Can what?” 

“Be friends?” 

“T—JI don’t know,” she said. 

But he knew she knew by the way she didn’t know it. 

“T hope so,”’ he told her humbly. 

“Will you tell me about—about France?” 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Bible at Harvard 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY will hereafter require all 

undergraduates who specialize in languages and liter- 
ature to show some knowledge of the Bible and of the works 
of Shakspere as a prerequisite for a degree. Preparation 
for the examination, which is to be taken in the senior year, 
will consist of formal courses and private reading. The 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, in announcing this new 
departure, goes on to say: 

We may not find it practicable to require that students 
who specialize in mathematics or chemistry shall study the 
Bible, either before or after they come to college, but to the 
undergraduate who professes an interest in literature this 
requirement may well be applied. President Eliot once 
defined an educated man as one who knows his own lan- 
guage well. Nobody who does not know the language of 
the English Bible or Shakspere can rightfully claim to 
know the Saxon tongue. 


We should be inclined to go even further than the pub- 
lication quoted, and say that every college in the land would 
do well to require all students working for a degree, not 
excepting those who specialize in science and engineering 
subjects, to have a reasonably close acquaintance with 
Bible and with Bard. No matter how much a young man 
may eventually specialize, there is certain underlying 
knowledge that he should not lack. It has long been real- 
ized that technical and scientific education, both at home 
and abroad, has been overspecialized. It has become appar- 
ent that many an engineer or chemist or physicist of 
admittedly high professional attainments has failed to go 
as far as other men with smaller technical equipment but 
with better all-round training. The Bible and Shakspere 
both deal with the problems of life; and life is something 
the professional man must reckon with not less seriously 
than he does with the perplexities of his clients. 

Reasoning that that would excuse the mathematicians 
and chemists from these studies does not run on all-fours. 
In the natural order of things, after graduation they will 
be far less likely to cherish a fondness for literary studies 
than their classmates who go into the ministry, law, medi- 
cine or the writer’s craft; and it is therefore doubly impor- 
tant that they be brought to a knowledge of the noblest 
possibilities of the mother tongue before they reach the 
period in which their only studies will be elective. 

Undergraduate ignorance of the Bible has long been a 
byword. For a whole generation it has been the favorite 
theme of professors of English who write for publication. 
There was a day when Holy Writ was read in every home 


as a matter of course. The Scriptures, Shakspere and Pil- 
grim’s Progress were perhaps the only bound volumes in 
the house. That day has passed; and it is right that the 
colleges, the preservers of learning, should try to keep 
alive a speech that is purer and loftier than our own. 
The inevitable tendency of the language is to become 
trivial, dry and meager; to lose, as it has already lost, 
much of the richness of word use and much of the fine tang 
of sturdy idiom so abundant in books and in common 
speech in the more spacious days of Elizabeth and of James. 
Only by familiarity with the English of a younger world can 
our vernacular be kept clear, vigorous, neat and lively. 


The Sellzand-Spend System 


T WAS not until July eighteenth that Mr. Albert D. 
Lasker, newly appointed chairman of the Shipping 

Board, was ready to make a preliminary report to the 
President on what he and his two hundred auditors had 
been able to ascertain about the tangled finances of the 
board. Small wonder that Mr. Harding was ‘‘shocked and 
dismayed”’ by Chairman Lasker’s disclosures. 

“The books are in deplorable condition,’’ Mr. Lasker 
told the assembled Washington correspondents. “‘In any 
commercial institution they wouldn’t be called books at 
all. . . . Any of our great corporations would have been 
in receivers’ hands long ago as a result of the way the books 
alone have been and are kept, and the operations of the 
fleet necessarily must be just as incompetent as the books 
are because it is impossible to operate any business if there 
isn’t a figure on which remote reliance can be placed. . . . 
Had the books been kept with a view to cheating and de- 
ceiving Congress they could not have been kept in much 
different shape than they have been, and I measure the 
words I am using.” 

Mr. Lasker was at pains to explain with force and clear- 
ness a condition of affairs that affords an unparalleled 
illustration of one of the most vicious practices in the 
expenditure of public moneys. It appears that last year 
Congress appropriated $100,000,000 for the use of the 
Shipping Board. This is one of the very few large cash 
items involved in the transactions of the board that either 
Chairman Lasker or any of his two hundred auditors can 
regard as really trustworthy. In addition to this amount 
there was on hand at the beginning of the fiscal year a 
balance of $80,000,000; and the property sold amounted 
to $200,000,000, all of which ‘‘went back into the enter- 
prise,” or, in plain English, was spent. Then there was 
another item of $300,000,000, received from operation of 
vessels, making a gross expenditure of $680,000,000, or a 
net of $380,000,000. And yet the public records show an 
appropriation of only $100,000,000. In other words, the 
outgo goes out never to return. The income comes only 
part way in and slips out again without the Treasurer of 
the United States ever being officially aware of its exist- 
ence. This is what Mr. Russell C. Leffingwell, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Wilson, meant when 
he publicly declared that “‘the Treasury does not correctly 
state the receipts or expenditures of the United States.”’ 
How.can it while the sell-and-spend system prevails? 

Until this year the board was allowed to retain and use 
the moneys received from the sale of assets. Happily this 
is now forbidden, except that Congress authorized it to 
hold out $55,000,000 for pressing needs. Mr. Lasker 
proved that he had the courage of his convictions when he 
announced that he would ask Congress to revoke that per- 
mission and require that all moneys derived from sales be 
covered into the Treasury. 

Unwilling to be a party to the sell-and-spend system, 
Mr. Lasker came out with this flat-footed declaration: ‘“‘I 
do not want to be at the head of a business that is run that 
way. If the department heads do not have to account for 
money they use, it is easy enough for them to fool me and 
fool themselves; it makes for criminal waste and extrava- 
gance just as undoubtedly as it has in the past.” 

Slowly as we move in matters of government economy, 
move we do. The McCormick Budget Act, the result of 
many years of unremitting pressure, is constructive legisla- 
tion. Great hopes centered in it; and when Mr. Harding 
announced that he had appointed General Dawes Director 


S a 


of the Budget, those hopes grew like Jonah’s 
new director made a flying start. He has be 
for scarcely three months, and yet there are. 
partment officials who began by calling him ( 
already refer to him as “that man Dawes.” T 
probability that, like Mr. Cleveland, he will | 
the enemies he has made. Making enemies j 
rable part of his job, just as it is with any officia 
it is to stand between men and the money they 
out for; but, fortunately for the country, } 
has never been listed as one of the Dawes ch; 

Sound budgetary practice, gradually strey 
the accretion of experience, together with < 
legislation as may appear needed, should proy 
to the nation. The speedy abolition of the se 
system will confer benefits scarcely less notabl 


Big Salaries 


RESIDENT WILLARD, of the Baltimo; 
Railroad, recently went to the defense of t 
aries paid to high railway officials. Said Mr, 


Even when Mr. Schwab refers, as he does ¢ 
to the fact that his company pays its preside 
dollars a year, no one criticizes it. It is lool 
an evidence of wise management and good jud 
it is quite different when we come to the rai 
salary is a matter of quite frequent discussion, 
printed in all the newspapers from time to tim 
not ashamed of it; but it is considered a matt 
interest, and usually when it is referred to, iti 
to make it appear that in some way I am obt 
salary than I am fairly entitled to, and that 
apologize for it and reduce it. 


The explanation lies largely in the fact that 
looked upon more and more as a public or: 
service and less as a private enterprise. Meny 
Government for small salaries, and there is a ta 
tion that they should work for the railroads ° 
way. But it is a moot question whether the p 
good service out of its employes as it wor 
rewards were larger. If railroad salaries are 
government figures the flow of capable man 
from the great arteries of transportation may 
to take on even greater proportions. But tho 
to apply socialistic ideals to the railroads, or 
administer a large dose of government bligt 
answer ready to hand: Two million employe 
age the job. The collective technic, know 
ability of these great masses of men will be si 

Of course there is latent ability of every 
among so many men. But will it stay with the 
rewards are greater elsewhere? Can entire 
motives from those which now prevail in ind 
ally be made to apply to one industry alone? 
there is no greater fallacy than to suppose 
groups, no matter how large, of routine workel 
ate great transportation systems. By combini 
ity of hundreds of thousands of men well suite 
jobs but wholly unfitted for complicated exe 
tions we shall not get an able executive. 0 
thousand firemen will not make a general mat 
there is an embryonic general manager among 
if he must follow the instructions of the- 
thousand-odd he fails as a general manager. ‘ 

Salaries are never too big if the recipients proc 
A million-dollar salary that produces the goods 
ically beneficial. Such a salary is a scandal 
the results are poor. In any period of inflation 
salaries as well as exorbitant wages are pai 
thousands of large salaries are being pruned. A 
legitimately question large salaries on the grou! 
matic results. Big rewards are a standing ¢ 
should be. But it may be suspected that ¢ 
all the criticism directed against high salari 
on any doubt as to their efficacy in producing} 
in reality springs from the envy of those who h 
ability to command such rewards—a given sala 
not so much because it does not result in equi 

ae 
to the community as because you or I per 
the qualities to earn that much, 


ONEY! Money! Money! Five-dollar gold pieces 
for a dime. Ali Baba’s cave, Aladdin’s lamp, 
wealth by the tens of thousands—hundreds— 
j—yea, billions! Wealth cast on a sort of national 
lap, where anybody may salvage it if he has the 
ge or the foresight or the selling ability, or can 
ie particular knack to the particular kind of neg- 
valth involved. For there are many kinds of it. 
proud boast of the meat packer, for example—that 
jeverything but the squeal of the pig. Empty! The 
{med into ham, bacon, sausage, lard, pocketbooks, 
thes, digestive tablets, glue, fertilizer. The very 
| which it is scalded and washed runs through a 
ty contrived system of traps to catch every frag- 
/grease. Yet when the water finally runs away it 
yvealth—chemicals in solution, like potash and 
iwhich we import from Europe and South Amcr- 
hr to one hundred tons of them flowing out daily 
sry large packing plant, worth twenty dollars a 
firds—say, a quarter to a half billion dollars yearly, 
(t squeal of the pig. 
\ighteenth Amendment did not deal with the whole 
juestion, for there is an industrial liquor waste 
jaich the chemist will tell us more presently. 

came into New York Harbor with some chemicals 
id to an importer. On the way over the stuff had 
The importer had paid $7000 duty to the Govern- 
by refusing the shipment he could get his money 
he foreign exporter would get compensation from 
lance company, and the insurance company would 
pensation from the shipping company that brought 
t, while the shipping company could take the mess 
/aand dump it overboard. Things had got to this 
jen a stranger appeared and asked for a sample of 
jiged chemicals. Taking this away 
sis he returned a little later and 
10 buy the stuff, and tackle the 
moving it from the ship’s hold. 
sugh a renovating process this 
as sold to the importer who had 
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The Government retained its duty, the steamship and in- 
surance people suffered only a nominal loss, and the man 
who did the renovating job made a profit too. 

In another case a lot of linseed oil in barrels got mixed 
up during a storm at sea with a lot of potash in bags. They 
were so badly mixed, in fact, that the barrels were ground 
to sawdust, and the mingled oil and potash plastered the 
hold of the ship with a slimy noisome mess. Again the 
buck was passed from importer to insurance people, and 
the mixture was about to be dumped at sea when the same 
stranger made an offer for the lot. By a renovating process 
he extracted a grade of potash higher than that originally 
shipped, and a grade of linseed oil suitable for soap making. 

Damaged chemicals have long been a source of loss and 
annoyance to steamship companies. They seem to have a 
way of getting mixed up more intricately than most kinds 
of cargo, and require expert chemical treatment in the 
salvage. Neither steamship owners nor insurance com- 
panies have the technical knowledge or facilities, and the 
common way out of such a difficulty has been to dump the 
apparently worthless stuff into the ocean. But at least one 
concern has now gone into the business of buying such 
damaged chemicals and turning them into something sala- 
ble. The wide range of chemicals and the many kinds of 
damage, such as mixture, wetting, freezing and the like, 
make each lot an individual problem. 


THIRST! 


To prevent and cure mustard-gas burns our soldiers in 
France were given an ointment known as sag paste. The 
War Department had 9,000,000 tubes of it on hand after 
the armistice, apparently waste material. A description of 
the stuff was published in chemical journals, with the out- 
come that a large soap manufacturer bought the lot. The 
chief ingredient is lanolin, a high-grade wool fat, fine for 
soap making after the medical ingredients are taken out; 
and the tubes are worth thirty to forty cents a pound, 
even in these times. 

Almost every day Uncle Sam’s after-war junk pile fur- 
nishes a good salvage story. There were 27,000,000 pounds 
of smokeless cannon powder, for instance—stuff that looks 
something like macaroni. Nobody seemed to be able to 
suggest a use for it. Cannon powder is unsuitable for 
blasting because its force is exerted upward, whereas 
blasting powder should exert a downward force. An appeal 
was made to chemists and engineers through their publica- 
tions. ‘‘ Discover a useful purpose for this powder and reap 
a rich reward!”’ said Uncle 
Sam. The lot was taken off 
his hands by a chemical com- 
pany, which is converting it 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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EFORE the wedding silver had 
B come to its first polishing Neal 

Whiting found himself combat- 
ing the insidious but persistent 
thought that maybe he and Eve had 
engineered a sorry mistake, and Eve 
on her part was entertaining the same 
poisonous suspicion with far less oppo- 
sition to it. 

“Tt’s not nice of you to laugh at 
me,”’ said Eve, pulling the plug some- 
what abruptly from the coffee urn and 
drawing the tray with the two demi- 
tasses on it toward her. 

“T wasn’t laughing at you, really,” 
he denied. 

“You never used to be so—so sort 
of amused and superior when I said I 
wanted to be an inspiration to you. 
I think if you'll try to remember the 
circumstances carefully, Neal, you 
were the first one to say it.” 

He couldn’t deny that. He had 
been the first one to say it. He had 
said{it often afterward in those ex- 
alted, more intimate moments when 
such things are said. He had not 
meant to convey the idea that the in- 
spiration was to be of the variety that 
would turn his life upside down and 
inside out. He had supposed Eve had 
understood it in that way. But quite 
plainly she hadn’t. It startled him to 
find the chickens of his courtship 
exuberance coming home to the mat- 
rimonial roost like this. 

“Why, you are an 
dear!”’ he assured her. 

Eve began filling the demi-tasses. 
There was just the slightest hint of 
petulance and impatience in faint 
lines that showed at the corners of her 
mouth. 

The light from a shaded candle 
flickering on her face, slim fingers toy- 
ing with the ebony spigot of the 
coffee urn, she was pretty enough to 
warrant that statement of his. It 
seemed to irritate her. 

“Tt’s not enough to listen to you 
saying I’m an inspiration,” she said. 

“Tsn’t it enough to be one?”’ 

“Yes, if I were a real one.” 

“You are, dear. Surely, you are!” 

“No, Neal. I’m not.” 

Heknew what wascoming. Heman- 
aged to smother asighin time. Asigh 
at that juncture wouldn’t have helped 
matters in the least, as he had learned from precedent cases. 

“T thought, Neal,’’ she went on—‘“‘at any rate I hoped 
the inspiration would be strong enough to lift you out of 
the ranks of the commonplace to where you properly be- 
long. You have brains and personality and heaps and 
heaps of will; everything that would let you go wherever 
you wanted to go and do whatever you wanted to do; but 
you’re horribly contented—satisfied without half trying.’”’ 

She had spent the afternoon at Edgwood with Nora 
Kilby. He did not particularly fancy Nora Kilby or her 
husband or the younger Edgwood crowd the Kilbys had 
somehow managed to be taken into as an integral part. He 
did not look with any particular favor upon the touch-and- 
go methods that had brought Frank Kilby a young fortune, 
or Nora’s childish delight in what that young fortune 
opened up to them. He could picture Eve at the Edgwood 
Country Club’s midsummer races that afternoon, pretty 
enough to be the recipient of all sorts of flattering atten- 
tions, a luring bait to draw to the Kilbys’ box people emi- 
nently desirable to have other people see there, but who 
never would have come had it not been for some pretty, 
vivacious little creature like Eve. Nora had neither Eve’s 
beauty nor her winning manner. He had never liked Nora. 
But he tolerated her because she was Eve’s closest friend. 

He could not help noticing that Eve always came out 
more insistently with the inspiration business after she had 
spent an afternoon at Edgwood. Looking back, he could 
see now where it had always been that way. Before they 
were married Eve's desire to be his inspiration had been 
strongest after a day or a week with Nora. He had not 
noticed it then. Checking up her visits now, it was all too 
painfully apparent. 

He took the tiny cup of eggshell china she passed him. 
Heshould have had the sense to keep his lips from tightening. 


inspiration, 


“I Wonder How Long it Will be Before it Comes Out 
That You’re Not Coming Back?” 


He should not have let the quiet smile that had been play- 
ing on his face come to such a sudden finish. 

“Tive, dear, what did Edgwood do*to you to-day?”’ he 
asked. 

Her eyes brightened and narrowed a trifle, as if she under- 
stood a challenge was offered her. They grew yet brighter 
and a little cold as she accepted it. 

“What is Edgwood always doing to you?” 
very quietly. 

“Tt makes me mad—furious,” 

“T thought so, dear.’ 

“But not in the way you think either. It makes me 
mad to see men without half your brains or a quarter of 
your ability, with money and leisure and time to play. It 
makes me feel that I’m a failure so far as any inspiration 
to you is concerned. Frank Kilby—bah! Ordinary, 
commonplace, thousands of men like him; nothing at all 
distinguished or different about him. Yet after Nora 
comes into his life, behold! What’s wrong, Neal? How 
have I failed so? Tell me!” 

“Ts it failure?” 

ESY-eg.7! . 

“Then you aren’t satisfied with me, Eve?” 

“Neal, that’s not fair! I’m not satisfied with myself.” 

“Why?” 

“T was to be your inspiration. 
contented.”’ 

“Tsn’t that enough, dear? 

“No! No! If you were just ordinary, if you hadn’t the 
things which you have, it would be well enough. I thought 
I would help you to something big and fine. I’m just a 
soothing sirup.” 


he went on 


she said promptly. 


I’ve just made you— 


” 
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“That’s a quaint characte) 
of yourself, Eve.”’ 

“But eminently true. It is), 
I think of you, Neal. That wi 
change. It’s what the world t| 
you. The world shan’t bow | 
Frank Kilby and pass you up, | 
shan’t!” 

He sat fooling with his cup, 
up little waves that presently | 
over theside. His rather finef 
began to pucker itself into’ 
those frowns that wrinkled it: 
was disturbed. Eve had neye 
struck him as a particularly 
young woman. Franknessg, | 
posted openly for him to re 
ran—that was Eve. At leas} 
the Eve he had always know 
might learn many things at B 
however. He began to ask he 
the races that afternoon; the 
Nora’s new car, about Nora’s 
about the addition to Nora’s 
He did it very adroitly, watel 
closely yet covertly all the tim 
steadily growing eagerness ; 
terest did not escape him. 

After a time he reached for 
rette. As she always had dc 
struck the match for him, 
prettily toward him and shiel¢ 
flame from the draft. They tal 
He scarcely heard what she w 
ing. Hewatched the blue und 
of smoke float and waver a 
themselves out in the candleli 

Eve wanted the things Nor 
had—money, clothes, cars, ah 
Edgwood. That was it. Th 
what the inspiration busines 
meant. She wanted all those 
and she was taking the surest 
get them, flattering a man in 
ting them for her. That was: 
had always meant, but he ha 
blind to it. If it didn’t mea 
Ive would’ be perfectly cont 
have him jog along as he was 
at present; bide his time w 
splendid chance he had with L 
Snow; play the game safe an 
into a very fair amount of en 
and a very comfortable com} 
all in good time. 

You didn’t get your nameon 
terheads of firms like Loring é 
overnight. You moved slow 
surely to that goal. You looked up deeds for a spa 
you wrote wills for a space and you wrote briefs for: 
and you handled minor cases in court for a space 
made slow headway, but very sure headway, if yo 
the right sort of man. There was no royal or sudde 
upward with Loring & Snow; no short cuts, no cha 
fame or money overnight. But it was a sure road 
knew every foot of the path thoroughly, becau 
traveled it over and over so many times. 

He dropped the cigarette into his saucer. 
ened himself in his chair. 

“T think you'd like to live in Edgwood,” he said. 

“Vd like to live there because of the outwar 
visible sign of your success it would give to the y 
she told him. 

He winced ever so slightly. He took up anothe 
rette. Again she struck the match and held it towar 

“Perhaps we will live there,” he said. 

She held the flaming match unnoticed until it sea 
fingers. 

“Neal, what are you saying?” 

“That perhaps we'll live in Edgwood,”’ he repeat 

“When?” 

“Very soon.” 

“Oh, Neal!”’ 

He smiled at her enthusiasm. 

“We could! I know we could if you decided to do 

He seemed to be thinking something over very al 

“You’re quite sure that would spell happiness fol 

“T should be unbelievably happy.” ‘ 

“We'd just better live there then.” 

“Ts it as easy as that—just deciding?” 

He nodded gravely. x 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Rosy cheeks and spicy flavor— 
All to give us Campbell's savor! 
How I love such dainty dishes, 
Pleasing everybody's wishes! 


The fruits of good health 


One of the finest is the whole-souled pleasure 
healthy people always take in good food. 
Set before them a plate of Campbell’s Tomato 


Soup, hot and savory, and see with what relish they 


enjoy its delicious flavor and fine tonic effect on the 
appetite. No wonder! 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is the essence of tempting red-ripe tomatoes—a puree 
of the tender, luscious hearts of the fruit, enriched 
with creamery butter, granulated sugar and other 
pure foods and delicate spices. 

Campbell's Soups are so delightful in quality, so 
convenient (already cooked) and so moderately price 


that it is easy to see why they are being bought i in 


such enormous quantities. 
In millions of households, “soup” today means 


Cae bells 
21 kinds 


12c a can 


lode EL veer GoMPA 
wee CAMDEN, NuJ- USA; - 


Do you like 
Cream of Tomato? 


You taste it at its very 
best when you make it 
with Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. Simply heat the 
soup, in saucepan, to 
boiling point, after addinga 
pinch of baking soda, and 
stir with an equal quantity 
of hot milk or cream. It 
will be a favorite on your 
table —it’s so smooth and 
rich. You'll be proud of it 
when you have guests. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

He found himself alternately dozing and delving-into 
mental arithmetic. Twenty thousand to start with! A 
year’s pay from Loring & Snow! Plus a very slender cache 
of savings which must not be touched if he could possibly 
help it. But the lease of the place had been more than he 
estimated; so had the furnishings and certain changes in 
the place that weren’t included in the lease. The club 
would eat up quite a bit. He went over it all several times. 
According to the very closest figuring it was safe to rely 
upon, a drought was imminent about the eighth or ninth 
month of the year he had planned. 

That being the case, it seemed wise to do the thing up 
well in six months or so, rather than run it out longer on a 
margin that might prove uncomfortable. Six months was 
a rather short time in which to bring about the result he 
was after, but he’d have to figure on speed making up for 
the hole in the time as he had first planned it. Therefore 
they’d take off all the brakes for the six months and go it 
strong. Incidentally he might as well get what fun he 

‘could out of it. The dinner that evening, the people he had 
met, whispered to him there would be far more fun doing 
this thing than he had anticipated. 

There shouldn’t be a single wasted moment of that six 
months. Every minute of it must count. They’d be pleas- 
ure chasers to the last notch, without let or stay, until Eve 
woke up. He thought he saw how he could expedite mat- 
ters by paying a lot of attention to women like Mrs. Steve 
Barclay and Mrs. Freddy King. He had not failed to 
notice Eve was inclined to dislike them both and to classify 
them a little unpleasantly in her own private archives. 
Mrs. Steve Barclay and Mrs. Freddy King were clever, 
brainy, eager for life to do its best for them. They tolerated 
nothing less. Either of them could set a mental pace 
that left one fairly gasping trying to keep up to it. They 
had made the mistake of marrying dull husbands. They 
did not hesitate to ameliorate this situation as far as possi- 
ble by being mighty nice to the more possible husbands of 
other women who might happen to cross their paths. 

He had got on very well with both of them at the dinner 
that evening—particularly with Mrs. Steve Barclay. He 
fancied he saw in the offing possibilities that might help 
out amazingly well in the briefer time now allotted to him. 
He thought these possibilities over more minutely; felt he 
was wholly justified in making use of them and accepted 
them as gifts of the gods. 

At the end of a four months’ residence in Edgwood, Neal 
Whiting found himself looking with great disfavor at the 
termination of such residence in another two months’ time. 
Look at it from whatever angle he would, he just couldn’t 
see it. If he was to keep it up beyond the time he had set 
for himself something had to be done immediately about 
financing such a proposition. 

Money was the only thing that was troubling him now. 
He wanted a heap of it. He wanted more than Loring & 
Snow would pay him in five years. He wanted it at 
once; enough money to keep up this thing he 
had started beyond the six months; beyond 
the year he had first planned; money enough 
to keep it going always—as long as he chose. 
He told himself he was considering all this on 
Eve’s account. He knew in his heart Eve had 
nothing to do with it. Symptoms of distress 
signals on her part, a score of trivial things 
that foreboded the beginning of the end, he 
refused to recognize. They had cut a wide 
swath in those four months at Edgwood. By 
a certain painfully twisted logic he reached the 
conclusion that Eve found it all she had-an- 
ticipated. He could have proved to himself 
by a much simpler and straighter logic that 
she hadn’t. 

The possibilities he had seen in Mrs. Barclay 
he had not neglected. Nothing before had ever 
stimulated him as did her plain and fancy lofty 
mental tumbling; and Mrs. Steve Barclay had 
never before found the need of exercising the 
mental agility that Neal Whiting made neces- 
sary. They had got on famously. ’ 

He began figuring out what there would be 
in it for a man who would grab and handle 
certain business that Loring & Snow turned 
down as promptly as it was offered to them. 
That staid old law firm looked askance on di- 
vorce cases. They did not care to number 
among their clients certain gentlemen—with 
ample means to pay well for such service—who 
expected to be rescued from the law by a 
clever juggling of its close-to-the-border tech- 
nicalities. It was not very dignified business, 
but the right man could get a lot of money 
out of it. 

Those estimates, when they were set down 
in black and white, were altogether too near 
what Neal Whiting needed to keep things 
whooping at Edgwood indefinitely. The 
trouble was there’d have to be a period of 
stagnation bridged over somehow until he got 
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under way in this new field. Eventually he had no doubts 
of what-would be rolling in to him;-but-that period of wait- 
ing until he got things going loomed forbiddingly. He was 
scheming and planning how to get around this block on the 
track to fortune when Steve Barclay waylaid him at the 
club one night. 

Barclay was not an old man by any means, but he was 
one of those slow, solid men whose years count double on 
them. You thought of him as lazy, dozing off at every 
opportunity. He always looked rather sleepy. You saw 
Steve Barclay with Mrs. Barclay a great deal. Wherever 
she was, there he was sure to be, somewhere in the vicinity, 
but always in the background of the scene; always on the 
outskirts, looking at the show; a dull, patient sort of man, 
who followed in her train unobirusively ina dull, patient 
sort of way. He was either very proud of her or very 
jealous of her; you couldn’t tell which it was in a man of 
that type. 

In the light of all that had happened the past four 
months Neal was not overpleased to have Steve Barclay 
drag him off to.a secluded corner of the veranda. The dull 
and the patient, particularly when they are well within 
their rights, are often difficult to deal with. Neal’s face 
hardened as he thought how he would deal with this dull 
and patient individual, so well within his rights. He 
needn’t have troubled himself. Barclay’s first words, as 
soon as they had reached the secluded corner, told him 
that: 

“You’ve been with Loring & Snow quite a while, I 
believe, haven’t you, Whiting?”’ 

Neal admitted it, and mentioned the exact number of 
those years. 

“Fine firm. Conservative. Do things right. If you’ve 
been with them for that length of time you must know 
something of the legal matters of real estate.” 

‘“A little, I think,” said Neal. 

“Don’t suppose you could be pried loose from Loring & 
Snow, could you?” 

“That depends a good deal on the lever.” 

“‘Tt’s a good one,”’ said Steve Barclay. ‘‘ You see, I got 
mixed in with the Peterboro County Realty Company. 
Took a flyer with ‘em when they launched it. Never 
thought much of it, but it’s sure gone big. I’ve got a whole 
lot of say-so in the outfit, and here’s what I’m driving at: 
There’s a whole lot of legal business to be looked after. 
The man that’s doing it is well enough in his way, but kind 
of old and slow getting at things. Needs a man with more 
pep—like you. You’ve got a head on you, Whiting. 
You'd fit the job.” 

He mentioned casually a salary that made Neal Whiting 
catch his breath. He spoke of possible sales and rentals 
that Neal might happen to engineer, and estimated 
roughly what the commissions from these might foot up. 

“‘T don’t want to say I can get it through,” said Bar- 
clay. “I don’t want to be too sure about it. The feller 
that’s holding it down now has got his friends. But I don’t 
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-him—and there wasn’t a doubt in his mind that 
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anticipate too much of a holler from ’em. The i¢ 
mentioning it to you now is to find out if you’d leay 
ing & Snow and to let you think it over.” 

“T’ll think it over, no fear,” said Neal. 
grateful to you, Barclay.” 

“T’ll see what can be done then, and never mi 
gratitude stuff. We’re getting the goods, aren’t we? 

Neal saw all his difficulties smoothing out. i 
what Edgwood did for you; got you in with ha 
people; tossed a chance of this kind your way whe 
most needed it. If Steve Barclay landed this chan 
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Barclay would—he need not worry about leavin 
wood in another two months; he need not consider fi 
ways and means of keeping on. The undignified, 
business that Loring & Snow turned down could go 
now, so far as he was concerned; he was done with j 
necessity for giving it another thought. They could 
right on here at Edgwood with the brakes off as heret 
They could even hit up a better pace. He told - 
was glad of all this because of what it would mean 
A still, small voice within him proceeded to oa | 
hypocrite, but he turned a deaf ear to that accusing 
Eve had wanted all this and he was giving it to her. 
better could Eve ask or could he ask? 

Even if he could have made himself accept w 
sorry logic, Eve herself next evening knocked the 
from under it. She was waiting for him on the ve 
when the car brought him from the station. It we 
autumn, and the red dusk at the end of a day overwai 
the season was streaking up fanwise above the Lom 
poplars at the street end of the lawn. She drew hit 
dark little angle where wistaria vines climbed over | 
gola affair. { 
* ‘Neal, I wish I’d Tet the inspiration stuff alone,’ 

“Listen to the girl!” ' 

peledoina 

““Pshaw!” 

-“|’m frightened.” 

. “Of what?” 
“Everything! Frightened of where we’re going. 
“Are you afraid of happiness?” 

_“This isn’t happiness.” 

“Tsn’t it what you wanted?” 

“Tt’s what I thought I wanted. What you th 
want and what you really want are two very 
things.”’ 

“What is it you really want?” 

She did not answer at once. She-searched his fa 
the glow of twilight widened and brightened 
poplars. She seemed disappointed; as if she hi 
ately needed comfort and understanding, and 
neither. 

“Could we—could we go back?” 
~ “Go back? Where?” 

“To what we were before we came here.” 

“To that?” There was infinite scorn 
two words. 

“The way we were—just each 
should see you once in a while. Is 
you now. I should have you every 
myself. I never have you for a minut 
nothing of an evening, of late.” 

That which he had played for, thatv¥ 
had planned, had come to pass. It 
sooner than he had dared hope for it | 
started this thing. That which he ha 
on more than anything else in the 
months ago brought with it, now 
here, only an intense impatience. 

“Perhaps you could go back,” he 
couldn’t.’ 

“If we couldn’t go back, couldn’t we 
you suppose we might be more as V 
each other? Couldn’t we just drop a 
things we’ve been doing? Couldn’ 
more to ourselves? Couldn’t we n 
have it just a little like the old life?’ 

The twilight began to fade. Th 
were indistinct shadows against it 

“Hadn’t you better come out i 

. Eve? Something is behind all thi 

There was a moment’s hesitation 
sigh from Eve. 

“Mrs. Barclay # 

““Yes?”” His voice was very hard. ~G 

“There’s a dreadful lot of unpleasan 
being said.” 

‘Are you that little souled, Eve?’ 

“Neal, won’t you stop giving them 
to say such things?” 

“Oh, Eve, for heaven’s sake! 
in Edgwood now! Play the game: 

’ There was a long silence. Ther 
sound. He could not see her, so 
grown under the wistaria vines. 

ia she had moved away from him. — 

(Continued on Page 28. 
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Why Hudson Owners Are 
So Intensely Partisan 


The outstanding character- 
istic of Hudson ownership is 
a contentment that is indif- 
ferent to other cars. 


~ Owners’ satisfaction in the 


Super-Six leaves nothing to 
tempt them to experiment 
elsewhere. 


Not that they feel Hudsons 
have a monopoly of fine 
quality, performance and 
endurance. But they know 
comparable qualities are ob- 
tainable only among a few 
cars of far higher price. - 


What car can give more at 
any price? Is speed required? 
Hudson’s stock speed record 
of 102.53 miles per hour, 
made by the earliest Super- 
Six type, stood for five years. 
And today’s Hudson is a 
vastly greater car in every 
respect. 


Is endurance asked? Many 


Super-Sixes have long pass- 
ed their 100-thousandth 
mile, and still render smooth, 
quiet, dependable service. 
None, we believe, has ever 
wholly worn out. 


And no Hudson owner ever 
forgets this in his apprecia- 
tion of the Super-Six. Engi- 
neers who aim at such per- 
formance distinction as 
Hudson gives usually ignore 
elements of economy, as 
fuel, oil and tires. 


But Hudson's notable speed, 
its 72% added power and 
80% greater efficiency over 
motors of conventional type 
of the same size, mean no 
extra cost of operation. Its 
speed and power do not come 
from great motor size and 
high fuel consumption. For 
vibration that wasted about 
half the power and led to 


early destruction is almost 
eliminated by the Super-Six 
motor. 


That means that even extra- 
ordinary calls impose no 
strain or abuse on Hudson. 
It accounts for the way 
Hudsons stay new. 


And it removes the costly 
burden of frequent repairs 
and service attention. 


With all the other desirable 
things men find in Hudson, 
this accounts also for the 
additional triumph of true 
economy. 


And as befits a car built to 
serve for years Hudson has 
always held to a basic per- 
manency of design, so that 
its newness of performance 
is paralleled by the modern 
appearance of even the old- 
est Super-Sixes. 
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Super-Six 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“Neal, would you mind very much if—if 
I was a quitter?” 

“Are you?”’ The question was almost 
venomous. 

“T’m afraid Iam. I think I’ll just have 
to drop it all and just drop out; just go 
back home to Brookdale, if you don’t mind 
too much. I don’t think I could stand an- 
other month like the last one.” 

“Goaway? Leaveme? Go back home?” 
he repeated blankly. Yef she noticed he 
said it not with any consternation, but 
merely as if he were turning over the possi- 
bility of it and the results of it; the pros 
and cons and ins and outs. He turned 
them over in his mind for several tense 
moments. 

“Perhaps, Eve,” he said at last, “if you 
feel that way, if you believe that way, if 
you arrange a game for us and then can’t 
play your hand any better than this, yo’d 
better go.” 


Eve went. She said there must not be 
the slightest bitterness between them, and 
Neal concurred with her wholly in this. 
The car took them into town together next 
morning. Eve tried to make her position 
clearer. She did it splendidly, not the least 
bit crushed or weepy about it. She was 
eminently sensible, even cheerful, only she 
looked as if she hadn’t slept for weeks. 

“T should have been more careful in con- 
sidering what changes might take place in 
both of us when I insisted on inspiring you 
to do big things,’’ she took the blame to 
herself. ‘‘No woman knows what sleeping 
giants a man may have within him. She 
doesn’t know what may happen if she 
rouses them. You see, I roused a sleeping 
giant in you, Neal. It was your craving, 
which you yourself never dreamed you 
possessed until you tried it, for all that 
Edgwood represents.” 

“Eve, listen to me! Let’s be entirely 
sensible about this thing. You have roused 
a sleeping giant within me. I’ll admit that. 
But let’s make the best of it. It’s a giant 
that makes me thoroughly alive for the 
first time in my thirty-one years on this 
planet. You get on in this world only if 
you're thoroughly alive. You have to be 
a-tingle, expectant, eager for the next thing 
to happen to you. That’s life, Eve. If you 
play hard you can work hard. There’s a 
very nice adjustment of the balances. You 
wanted to inspire me to besomebody. Well, 
you’ve succeeded. Now play the hand out, 
even if everything isn’t just as you pictured 
it. Keep on being that inspiration by being 
sensible and sticking by me.” 

She shook her head slowly. She had 
been looking out the window so persist- 
ently he was not sure whether or not she 
had listened to him. But as she turned to 
him he knew she had followed every word. 

“As an inspiration I have served my 
purpose,” she said. ‘‘Now I should only 
block it. It was so fearfully nice. having 
those nibbles at Edgwood with Nora every 
now and then, but having it all the time— 
and with you, Neal—it was different. You 
fit there so beautifully. I don’t.” 

“Tt seems a very great pity. We just get 
established there; we are just getting 
nicely adjusted to the place ——” 

“You are getting adjusted to the place, 
Neal. I never could. That’s why I’m 
leaving.” 

“T wonder how long it will be before it 
comes out that you’re not coming back?” 

“Why not let it be known at once? It’s 
Edgwood, so it will all be understood. You 
are big and broad and clever and you have 
become like the rest of them. You have 
learned so readily how to play their game. 
They’ll understand I couldn’t hold the 
pace, and pretend for a time to be very 
sorry for me, while they really despise me. 
They know already I don’t really fit there.”’ 

She turned to look out the window again. 

“Tt has all made me realize I am behind 
the times in many of my viewpoints. I 
think these past few weeks I have really 
handicapped you; really held you back 
when you wanted to go on farther. I think 
you have felt rather sorry for me and 
apologetic to other people about me. The 
life at Edgwood is your life. You like it. 
You shouldn’t be handicapped in living it 
as youchoose. As forthe house, theservants 
will run it wonderfully well for you, and 
you can do all your entertaining at the 
club. I can’t see why you shouldn’t get on 
very nicely.” 

Eve had decided to run out to Brookdale 
on the train instead of going all the way in 
the car, so they said their good-bys at the 
station. 
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“Tt does seem such a needless little 
tragedy,” he said as he found her a seat and 
made her comfortable. 

“Let’s not get choky about it. It’s a 
situation that can’t be helped. We live at 
opposite ends of the earth, and each of us 
really belongs at the pole we thought ought 
to be the other’s. Good-by!”’ 

He started to lift her hand to his lips, 
thought better of this course, and straight- 
ened up rather awkwardly. 

“Good-by!”’ he said. 

He compromised with that desire to lift 
her fingers to his lips by pressing the hand 
within his own warmly. 

He went away from the station with a 
sense of freedom settling down upon him of 
which he had the grace to be somewhat 
ashamed. Eve had been pretty much a 
lill-joy these last few weeks. He had to 
admit that. She had not played the game 
as Edgwood expected her to play it. Every- 
body for herself and the devil take the 
hindermost was the rule at Edgwood. Eve 
all too plainly had been one of the way 
behindermost. 

He wouldn’t have to feel now that he 
was doing something he shouldn’t be doing 
because Eve didn’t approve of it. He 
wouldn’t have to be apologetic any longer, 
either for her or for himself. He wouldn’t 
have to bolster up her dead weight. From 
now on he would have things smoother, 
easier. The jousts he’d arrange at the club! 
The dinners! The gay little suppers, with 
dancing until the wee, small hours! 

There must be no mooning over the 
situation; no futile regrets over what had 
been or what couldn’t be. Eve had made 
it clear that she herself neither desired nor 
expected anything of the sort. They had 
made a mistake, as thousands of other peo- 
ple made mistakes, and they were trying to 
rectify it in a sensible fashion. Neither of 
them was fool enough to disregard the 
traffic rules of life by persistent attempts to 
proceed in the wrong direction on a one- 
way thoroughfare. 

However, he found himself wishing when 
he entered the house at Edgwood that eve- 
ning that Eve hadi’t left anything quite so 
intimately reminding of herself as her gar- 
den basket, with the long gloves and the 
snipping scissors still in it, there by the 
door in the front hall. He took them up- 
stairs and stowed them away in a closct. 
‘There was a tomblike stillness in the house 
that he tried to tell himself was purely a 
product of his imagination. It was queer 
not to hear Eve scurrying about and carry- 
lag on a more or less long-distance conver- 
sation with him as he changed his clothes. 
He’d get used to it very presently, no 
doubt. 

He went over to the club for dinner. He 
found Mrs. Barclay alone at a little corner 
table. She said she needed cheering up. 
Her depression was due to the fact, Neal 
gathered, that Steve was immersed in some 
business deal. Steve, his normal, half- 
asleep self, she told Neal, was a dear. But 
Steve, surcharged with what he considered 
energy, got on her nerves. He made such 
tremendous work of rushing about. She 
sighed and supposed business deals were 
necessary. She asked for Eve. He told her 
Eve was old-homing at Brookdale for a 
space. She made no comment on this bit 
of information, but somehow by the very 
lack of such comment she seemed to convey 
the impression that this was very well for 
them both. 

He had never before noticed any air of 
proprietorship about Mrs. Barclay. Either 
such an atmosphere was prevalent to-night 
or some wholly wrong deductions were go- 
ing on in the background of his mind. He 
could not seem to put his finger on any- 
thing she said or did that would account 
for this feeling of his. It was too subtle to 
be pinned down and analyzed. But he 
sensed keenly something of the sort, and as 
keenly resented it. 

It being Thursday evening, an orchestra 
let loose on the veranda and the tables were 
set back from the center of the floor. He 
found himself dancing a great deal with 
Mrs. Barclay. He had a peculiar feeling of 
duty in the matter; that he ought to be 
dancing a great deal with her, and that she 
felt the same way about it. He wondered 
if this was because he had been so long the 
attached male cf the snecies that he couldn’t 
break the bonds and must needs feel this 
sense of attachment to somebody. Or was 
there really an air_of ‘‘This is my prop- 
erty—hands off’? about Mrs. Barclay that 
he was so very sure he detected? 

Later Steve Barclay came in. He asked 
his wife if he should dance with her. 
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“Wave a little nap instead, dear,’”’ she 
said sweetly, and tripped away with a man 
who had come up to their table just then. 

Steve looked relieved, as if he had escaped 
an ordeal by the skin of his teeth. He 
settled himself in his chair. He seemed on 
the point of following his wife’s suggestion 
and dropping off into a comfortable little 
snooze. 

“The friends of that party I was speak- 
ing to you about the other night are putting 
up a darn sight bigger holler than I was 
looking for from ’em,” he complained to 
Neal. “It’s keeping me busy digging up 
arguments and bombarding that crowd 
with ’em.” 

Neal’s reply surprised himself more than 
it seemed to surprise Barclay. 

“Tf that’s the case don’t bother about it 
too much, Barclay,” he said. 

The heavy head went back. The heavy 
shoulders hunched themselves. The little, 
close set, sleepy eyes were fixed on Neal 
Whiting across the table. 

“No bother,” said Barclay. ‘‘ Besides, 
I’m the kind of man that sort of likes to get 
what he goes after.” 

There was no reason why Neal should 
draw the inference that this oxlike being 
across the table from him was after him 
personally; buying him with so much cold 
cash, and that the legal business of the 
Peterboro County Realty Company did 
not matter a punched nickel so long as it 
was looked after passably well. Why, 
therefore, should he be construing Bar- 
clay’s words in this way? He must be 
getting touchy. 

He felt more alone in the house when he 
came back to it the next evening. He 
wished the servants were not so careful to 
maintain such quiet. It became oppressive. 
He got the rose basket with the long gloves 
and the snipping scissors in it and set it 
back by the door in the hall. He felt very 
foolish doing it, but more at peace when it 
was done. 

He arranged a gay little affair at the 
club. Mrs. Barclay was much in evidence. 
He felt she was running the show; that she 
felt it was her eminent right to run the 
show. The weight of chains grew more 
heavy upon him. He wondered if every- 
body else noticed this open air of proprie- 
torship about her, and what they thought 
of it. He didn’t like to dwell on what they 
might think about it. His mind became 
too much occupied with troubled deduc- 
tions which he tried to put down but which 
would not leave him. He made covert in- 
quiries about the Peterboro County Realty 
Company; particularly about the present 
head of the legal staff. What he found out 
helped neither him nor his deductions. 
Edgwood began to have a sour taste in his 
mouth. 

So when Steve Barclay came to him with 
the announcement that everything was 
ready to put the skids under the gentleman 
whose friends had been howling so lustily 
in his behalf, Neal was in that frame of 
mind that urged him to explore the water 
before he dived headlong into it. 

“It’s all right at last,” said Barclay. 
“‘T’ve made ’em see reason. Just wanted 
to be sure of you before we made the final 
move. We can count on you, of course?”’ 

“You’ve got a mighty good man on that 
job now,”’ said Neal. 

Barclay looked much surprised. 

“Well, what of that?’’ was all he said. 

“Why oust him?” 

““We want a better one.”’ 

“You’re not sure I’m a better one.” 

“Pretty sure of it.” 

“Would you mind, Barclay, being per- 
fectly frank with me and telling me the real 
reason why I get this job?” 

Barclay seemed yet more surprised, and 
somewhat upset. He was no diplomat. 
When he tried evasion he became a sorry 
sort of ostrich with its head in the sand. 
He knew this as well as anybody. He knew 
when men went after the bed-rock truth, 
as Neal Whiting was going after it now, 
they generally got it sooner or later. As 
well sooner as later, so far as he could see. 

“The truth of the matter is, we’d like to 
keep you here in Edgwood with us,” he said. 

“You evidently are in possession of the 
secret that I’ve got to have a job of that 
sort to keep on here.”’ 

Steve nodded slowly, as if he were ad- 
mitting this against both his will and his 
judgment. 

“Tt’s none of my business, of course,” 
said he. “‘You’ll have to forgive me for 
making your affairs mine. You see, Ella 
likes you—and Mrs. Whiting,’’ he added in 
afterthought. ‘‘You amuse her. You’re her 
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kind. I can give her all the affectioy 
world, and all the money she nee 
can’t amuse her. Knew that when 
ried her. All-fired glad to get her 
terms. I want her happy. Ifa man 
as much of a woman as I do of herh 
got to have her happy.” ! 
Neal grew suddenly stiff. He w; 
paring this man’s course with his w) 
his own course with Eve. It didn’ 
him any too happy or any too p 
himself. F 
“As I say, Ella likes you peo, 
mensely. Took to you from the 
We've lived here in Edgwood fo; 
time. I’ve seen her pleased with 
before who came here to live. [ 
some of ’em drop out. I didn’t wa; 
happen again. I’m sorry I had top 
your affairs. Forgive that part of i 
ean,” 
““How much haye you told Mrs, } 
of all this?” y 
’ “How much have I told her? N 
at all, naturally.” a 
““How much does she surmise?” 
Neal stood before him in an attitu 
suggested unpleasant things might | 
if he didn’t get the whole truth. } 
thought over his answer carefully be 
delivered it: ’ 
“Couldn’t say. Ella’s clever as th 
She might draw a whole lot of conclu 
or she might not.’’ He stepped el 
Neal. He seemed anxious, worric 
haven’t queered things, have I? 
take the job, won’t you?” § 
ng i 


‘IT think the man that’s holdi 
now better keep on with it.” 

“You won’t take it?” 

“T don’t see how I can.” 

“That’s a plain darn shame.” He 
very much depressed, then he brigl 
“Maybe you’ve got something bi 
your sleeve.” 

“Maybe I have. Thank you f 
me see it that way, Barclay. 
have!”’ 

“Will it be enough for you 
here i1 Edgwood?”’ Barclay ask 
a ray of hope. 

‘“‘T’m afraid it will take me a 
Edgwood.” i 

Barclay began delving for arg 
against any such course. All he cou 
duce fell wretchedly flat. 


i: 


The car had made remarkable 
the road to Brookdale. It stopped 
an old white house with a colonia 
well back from the street. Neal ¥ 
went up a path bordered with box. 
old knocker of polished brass boon 
summons on the door, Eve herself 
that door. Her surprise, her doubt, 
flash of eagerness, were all piled in 
word. ‘ u 

“Well!” ‘ 

He drew her onto the porch and 
the door. Brookdale at that hour 
evening was very still. There was 01 
sound of the evening wind in the elt 
the soft rustle of yellowed leaves 
down from them. . e° 

‘When we said good-by the other 
the station, Eve, we made no provisi 
the future,” he said. ‘We should 
done so, shouldn’t we?” 2 | 

“Oh’’—she seemed a_ trifle 
pointed—‘‘you mean about money f 
Please, Neal, don’t think of that 
You'll need a great deal of money for 
self.” 

‘What do you think I intend tod 

“Why, you'll live on there, and 
the right woman will come into you 
woman who fits there as well as 1‘ 
When that day comes I’ll just do 
thing I can to make it easy for you t 


‘‘And your own future? | 
that, Eve?”’ bd 
“7? Perhaps some day the righ’ 
will cross my path, too, Neal. A 
quiet sort of man such as you us 
I’ve learned a whole lot. I shal 
spire him to keep on being that— 
“Eve,” he said in a queer, b 
“do you suppose you could try 
spiration on me?” € 
She leaned limply against a pilla 
porch. She bent her head. 
falling leaves sounded overloud 
stillness. 
“Neal, what has happened to 
“Edgwood has happened to 
happened to both of us. Would 
try that inspiration on me now, 
“Why, Neal—if that’s what 
if you’re very sure it’s what Phe want 
He left her no room for doubt 
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Future Security 


[3 is not enough to build a good product, the 
public must have faith that the quality will be 
sustained. 


Firestone vision in the past—foreseeing tire de- 
mands and building to meet them—is the best possible 
assurance that future needs of tire users everywhere 
will be the Firestone responsibility. 


For twenty years the pledge of “Most Miles per 
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Dollar” has been rigidly sustained. It has operated 
for the good of all concerned, from the man who 
puts his name on the tire to the man who puts the 
tire on the car. 


It is the principle that governs the building of 
Firestone tires. It is the stimulating influence behind 
the service and satisfaction car owners find in the 
Firestone Cord performance. 
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daughter keeping a few paces 

ahead of me, for though I ran 
rapidly she seemed fairly to fly over 
the ground. But I gained on her a 
little, and so close was I to her I 
could have touched her as we en- 
tered the hut to which she had led 
the way. 

Inside, in the first room we en- 
tered, [saw Simon, and as my eyes 
lighted upon him I understood why 
she had come for me. The aged 
man lay on the dirt floor of the 
hut, writhing and twisting in the 
tortures of an alcoholic fit. 

It was an ugly sight I looked 
upon there—a snowy-white head 
lifting up and lifting up, and beat- 
ing down and beating down against 
the hard-packed ground; an old and 
lined and haggard face, hideous in 
its contorted muscles and monkey- 
like grimaces; bloodless lips blub- 
bering in the froth that smeared 
them over; hands like talons, clasp- 
ing and unclasping. And loud in 
my ears were the maudlin mum- 
blings of the miserable man. 

I knew not what to do. The girl 
had run to the other side of the 
room and stood there in that pa- 
thetic silence of the mute, that piti- 
able silence, shivering and shrink- 
ing, her little helpless hands raised 
to her breast and throat, where 
they fluttered and trembled, shut- 
ting and unshutting, even as those 
talonlike hands of her father at our 
feet were clasping and unclasping. 

“What shall I do?’”’ Again had 
I spoken to her, again forgetting in 
my excitement that she could not 
hear me. But she had read my ques- 
tion on my lips, and she pointed 
to a cot that stood in a farther 
corner. I picked up the old man— 
his body was thin and emaciated 
and his weight was as nothing to 
me—cearried him, writhing in his 
spasms, and laid him upon the cot, 
where I pressed him down and held 
him fast to prevent him from 
throwing himself to the floor. I 
looked at the girl again, asking with 
my lips the question: ‘‘What shall 
I do now?” 

From a shelf behind her she took 
a large bottle and brought it to me. 
There was a little bit of liquid in 
the flask, and by its yellowish color 
-and by the odor I caught in my nos- 
trils as she removed the cork I rec- 
ognized it as aguardiente. I took 
the bottle from her shaking hand 
and, still holding down with one 
arm the struggling man beneath 
me, poured the fiery liquor between 
his froth-smeared lips. He gulped 
it down as an orphaned and starved 
animal suckling gulps down the 
offered milk, and in a minute or two 
I felt his tense and taut muscles re- 
laxing, and from between his slobbering 
lips came a contented sigh. Gently and 
carefully I began withdrawing my hands 
from his quivering body. ‘He opened dazed 
and unrecognizing eyes and looked at me. 

“Scrobe?”’ he whispered. 

“No, not Scrobe but ff 

“Labo, eh?” 

“Nor Labo. I’m —— 

“Puysegur? Not Puysegur!” The 
words came, screamed, and he sat up sud- 
denly, glaring at me with dilated eyes from 
which every vestige of the film of uncer- 
tainty that had veiled them a moment be- 
fore was swept away. ‘‘No—of course 
not—not Puysegur!’’ he muttered, and fell 
back. 

A little while of silence and then: 
*“Where’s Scrobe? Where’s Scrobe? Why 
doesn’t he come?” His questions were 
whined. ‘“‘He promised he’d be back be- 
fore I’d used it all! Why isn’t he back? 
Labo won’t let me have it unless—unless— 
where’s Scrobe? Labo wants me to give— 
Bie I won’t! I—I want Scrobe! Where is 

e? ” 

The whine had gone, and his voice was 
rising in a crescendo of passion, and I 
fancied I could detect symptoms of the 
returning paroxysms. The girl, too, 


iI RAN across the clearing, Simon’s 
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Advancing Upon Him, Gripping a Revolver, Was the Girt, Simon’s Daughter 


seemed to notice it, and she hastily wrote 
on her pad of paper and handed it to me. 

“He must have more liquor. Can you 
get it?” 

I read the two lines at a glance—her 
writing had that easy legibility character- 
istic of the writing of the mute—and I 
turned and ran out of the hut. I remem- 
bered the big demijohn of aguardiente which 
Scrobe kept in his room, from which he 
poured liberally for the Indians with whom 
he had business dealings. I raced across 
the clearing, found the big container, filled 
from it a great bottle of the liquor and 
raced back. And again I poured the vile 
stuff between the lips of old Simon. In a 
few minutes he was sleeping. 

“He will be all right now,’ wrote the 
girl, ‘Thank you. You can go. I shall 
be able to manage.” 

I wrote on the pad “Call on me if you 
need me,”’ and handed it back to her. 

She nodded her head as if to say, ‘‘ Yes, 
certainly, I will.’”’ But her eyes, never 
quitting my face, still carried in them that 
look of fear, that same look of terror they 
had held when I first gazed into them at my 
lean-to, and all at once it came to me that 
she feared me, that she was afraid of me! 
In a flash of comprehension I knew that 


I was an object of dread to her! But why? 
She had never seen me before that half 
hour; I had run willingly to assist her 
when she came seeking help; I had looked 
at her with none but eyes of pity—why 
should she draw back, shrink away from 
me, tell me by every expression showing in 
her eyes, on her lips, in her trembling 
hands, in her whole shuddering person that 
she wished me gone? 

I bowed and left the hut and returned to 
my lean-to. 

Martina soon came to call me to dinner, 
and all the while I was eating she was hover- 
ing about the table in a way she was not 
accustomed to do, serving me with exag- 
gerated attention, saying nothing, keeping 
turned away from direct encounter with 
mine her dark wonderful eyes, in which, 
when I would catch a glimpse of them, I 
could still detect the smoldering fire of 
hate which I had seen burning up in them 
a little while before, 

But when I had finished my meal, and 
before I had had time to push back my 
chair, she sat down opposite me, looked me 
full in the face and began talking. 

She spoke rapidly, so rapidly that only 
now and then could I catch a word I under- 
stood. I shook my head, I waved my 
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hands at her, I cried ‘‘ No sab 
sabe!”’ but she heeded me no 
tinuing to pour out upon me 
torrent of words, emphasizin 
often with sharp smacks up; 
table with her hand. I settlec 
to wait and to listen until s] 
finished, and as I now gaye 
attention to her I came to 
stand that she was speak 
Scrobe, that she was singir 
praises to me, telling me y 
wonderful, powerful, mighty 
he was; telling me that he yw 
man and no other woman’, ; 
woman and no other man’s; 
me the two children there be} 
were his children and her ch 
telling me how she idolize 
gloried in him, worshiped 
upon which he trod; telli 
would sacrifice her very life 
telling me that nothing shoul 
come between them, no pers 
man or woman; that she wou 
kill, kill if necessary am 
would kill Scrobe himself! 

I listened to her in wonder, 
ing her meaning in familiar 
here and there; now and the 
ing an understandable fragme 
phrase, and so, helped alo 
translating of her speech byh 
quent repetitions, I gathered t 
of her tirade. And through} 
heard over and over that ug 
she had snarled out whe 
had stood in the doorway of m 
to, and ‘‘white face,” ‘whi 
came so often from her 
knew she was cursing the da 
of Simon. a 

When she had finisher 
when she had exhausted hei 
she reached out and touche 
hand, calling me her 
friend who would understani 
left me. I went into my own 
ment and lay down to thinko 
strange, inexplicable upheay 
passion in the usually let 
Martina, but I could make ni 
of it. What had the deaf- 
daughter of Simon to do 
Spanish woman? With & 
Martina Vasquez, I had learn 
day, hated the slip of a gi 
there at the other side of the 
ing, hated her to the limit ofm 
and she loved Scrobe with pril 
passion, loved him to the lii 
killing him. She had told 1 
And Scrobe, I had no doubt, 
her in her own primitive man 
loving. A queer pair, this g¢ 
and her satyr! But Simon’sd 
ter! Had she and Scrobe 
secret? Ridiculous, absurd, i¢ 
I would not think throug) 
thought commenced in my. 
I drew up my blanket and 
my eyes to sleep. The next 
started to go to the hut of§ 
though I should not, I teld mysel 
went; the girl did not want to st 
there. But pity for her helpless 
pelled me on. All through the re 
of yesterday, and through the night, 
waking moments, I had been envis 
that scene in the hut—the old and \ 
haired man writhing on the ground 
alcoholic spasms; the young, white-! 
trembling mute, with her little 
hands raised up to her throat 
standing there in her pathe' 
watching him. I could not put ¢ 
thoughts the horror, the hideous! 
her lot, and I went—I went t 
I could again be of assistance 

As I approached the hut I hi 
inside, raised voices, voices § 
anger, and IJ recognized them as Li 
Simon’s. 

“In gold, I tell you! In gol 
hundred in gold!” It was Si 
voice, raised almost to a shriek. — 

“T meant in silver. I didn’t say 8 
Labo’s coarse, harsh voice was unus 
loud. 

“Tt will be in gold or nothing 
dred dollars in gold. Mexica 
will not do it for that! And the: 
(Continued on Page 32, 
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Laying Johns- Manville Asbestos 

Shingles over an old shingle roof. 

j Easy for the carpenter—easy on 
: your pocketbookh—and best of all, 
a beautiful, fire-safe and perma- 
nent roof. 


e-roof for 


IS modern method of re-roofing, promoted 
| Johns-Manville, was recently endorsed by 
‘nderwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., men whose 
ess it is to classify building materials in rela- 
0 fire risk. This method not only does away 
the cost, dirt and inconvenience of tearing 
e old shingles, but puts them to a valuable 
meeenent use as extra insulation. 


The once-and-for-all roofing 


ether you lay Johns-Manville Asbestos 
les over the old shingles or apply them to 
t building, you have a ‘‘once and for all”’ 
g. For Asbestos, being mineral, cannot burn, 
‘t rot and is impervious to all weather con- 
sf 

: re laid, Asbestos Shingles need no painting and 
is little chance that they will ever need atten- 
| repairs— your house is roofed, or re-roofed, 
iinently. 


A cleaner job, too 


Ting off the old shingles is always a messy 
ae and often destructive to shrubs, grass 
\ beds. If a shower occurs while the 
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the last time 


Save the cost of tearing off the old roof 
by laying Asbestos Shingles right over it 
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work is in progress much damage may be done to 
furnishings and decorations. 

On the other hand, the Johns-Manville way of 
re-roofing is a clean, quick job—and obviously 
economical because money that would be spent 
for demolition now goes toward applying the new 
roof. 

Go see a demonstration of this application at a 
nearby dealer’s place. Notice how quickly the 
workman goes “‘up the roof.” 


Makes the house look like new 


It is indeed almost magicalfhow these artistic 
and durable shingles transform the dilapidated 
appearance that a worn-out roof lends to the whole. 

In selecting Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, 
either for your new house or re-roofing the old, 
there are many chances to express individuality. 
There are soft shades of red, brown and gray—or 
gradations of these in a Johns-Manville Colorblende 
Roof. There are rough, artistic edges, or neat, 
smooth ones. 

There are two shapes, so that they can be laid 
either in the hexagonal method or straight shingle 
method—as you prefer. 


OHNS- -MANVILLI 
_ Asbestos Shin gles 
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Yours for the asking 
If you are interested in saving money 
when you re-roof, you will be interested in 
this booklet. Drop a post-card request to 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLECO., Ltd. 
Toronto 


COVERS 
THE CONTIN 


Through— 


\sbestos 


and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulation, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


Give your baby 
the best— 
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MILK SUGAR MERCK 


et 


(CK Gs 
In Merck’s Nursery Packing 
ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S— 
Milk Sugar Merck 
For preparing modified mill. 


Barley Flour Merck 


For infants and invalids. 


Zine Stearate Merck 
Cooling, soothing toilet powder. 


Creolin-Pearson 


The household disinfectant. 


Hydrogen Peroxide Merck 


Full strength and unusually pure, 


Acid Borie Merck 


Mild nursery antiseptic 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
have to be consummated in regular form, 
Labo—I want you to understand that! 
You’ll have to bring and show to me a 
certificate from the “ 

“T agreed to do that, didn’t I?” de- 
manded Labo, shouting out the question. 
“But I tell you I’ll pay it only in silver! I 
meant Mexican!”’ 

I was standing in such position that my 
eyes could cover a little portion of the room 
in which the two men were talking, and 
twice I saw the slight form of the girl pass 
by the opening through which I was look- 
ing. She was there with her father and 
Labo, moving about near them, seeing 
them, but hearing nothing of their quarrel, 
whatever it was about! I had paused for 
but a moment but I had overheard—I felt 
guilty of eavesdropping—and before Simon 
made reply to Labo’s last remark I had 
turned and hurried off. I would not come 
upon the two while they were in angry 
argument. 

I went into the forest, the edge of which 
was but a rod or so distant, and sat down 
on a fallen tree, concealed from outside 
view, but able to watch Simon’s hut. When 
Labo had left I would go on and make the 
inquiry I had planned—could I do anything 
for them? 

As I waited there I tried to thrust 
through the web of mystery that was weay- 
ing about me in that little Indian village. 
Why was I there? For what purpose had 
Serobe brought me there? What were the 
relations of Labo and Simon? Here were 
they two, quarreling about the payment of 
a sum of money, three hundred dollars! 
Why should the Spanish woman, Martina 
Vasquez, become so excited at the sight of 
Simon’s daughter? Why should Simon’s 
daughter show such marked signs of fear of 
me, whom she did not know, whom she 
had never before seen? What were Scrobe’s 
relations with Simon? Yesterday I had 
heard the old man calling for him. And 
Puysegur! Who was this Puysegur, and 
what had he done that these people should 
so abhor him? Labo and Scrobe were al- 
ways condemning him, cursing him; and 
yesterday Simon had shown terror, violent 
fear, thinking the man was near him. 

The questions came rushing at me, leap- 
ing at me, crying for answer, each a-hurrying 
after the one preceding it, crowding my 
brain, confusing my mind, checking con- 
secutive thought; and no answer for any 
one of them was forthcoming—I knew 
nothing. I knew nothing; and a web of 
mystery was weaving all about me. And 
I sensed the coming of tragedy. 

I had sat in the edge of the forest for a 
half hour or more when I saw Labo leaving 
the hut I was watching. When he was gone 
from sight across the clearing I rose and 
walked to the doorless opening of the 
wretched structure, and stood there looking 
in, making my presence known by rapping 
upon one of the posts of the wall with a 
stick I had been whittling. The old man 
and the girl sat at a table but a few feet 
distant from me, on which stood a chess- 
board, and Simon’s finger was pushing for- 
ward a pawn as I rapped. They both 
looked up. 

I saw the startled, the scared look come 
into the girl’s great brown eyes, and she 
hyrriedly rose and almost ran from the 
room, 

“Oh, it’s you, eh?”’ was Simon’s greet- 
ing. “‘Come in. Glad you’ve come over. 
I wanted to thank you for your assistance 
yesterday. I’m afraid you found me in a 
rather bad way. The fact is, I’m in a bad 
way permanently. Have a seat.” He 
waved me to the chair the girl had just left. 
I moved to it and sat down. 

“T’m glad you could so overlook yester- 
day’s happenings here as to come to us 
again. A man in my condition must be 
excused many faults, eh? I’m a neurotic, 
you know—one of the worst kind; and my 
only alleviative, when the bad spells strike 
me, is alcohol. Scrobe has been keeping 
me—but no matter about that. I’ll have 
to have a drink now.” He rose and took 
from a shelf the bottle I had brought there 
yesterday, now less than half full. 

I had not yet spoken to him other than 
to murmur “Good afternoon.” As he 
talked I had been looking at the set of 
chessmen on the board before me. Surely 
this was the same set with which Puysegur 
and I had played our three games—the 
same blacks cleverly carved from ebonylike 
wood, the same whites cut from bone re- 
sembling ivory! Another strand to the 
web of mystery weaving about me! What 
was it doing here? How came it here—that 
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same set I had seen and handled a few days 
before in Puysegur’s hut? 

“Will you join me?” 

I looked up. Simon was holding the 
bottle of aguardiente in one hand, a glass 
tumbler in the other. 

“No, thank you.” 

He filled the glass to the brim and drank, 
twice; returned the bottle to the shelf and 
sat down. 

“Do you play the game?” he asked, 
nodding his head toward the board. 

**Oh, yes” 

“Aha? That’s fine! Why, this is luck! 
Why haven’t you been to see us before, and 
get acquainted? How many bouts we have 
missed because of your exclusiveness! I 
die daily for a good game of chess. My 
daughter knows but little about the game. 
She cannot grasp its intricacies.” 

“You have a beautiful set here,’’ I said. 
“T saw one so much like it over at Puy- 
segur’s ——”’ 

I stopped, leaving my sentence unfin- 
ished. The face of the man before me had 
suddenly gone livid and its muscles began 
to twitch; his eyes were dilating, while his 
hands lying on the table were clasping and 
unclasping, even as I had seen them doing 
yesterday. Was the attack of yesterday 
returning upon him, I wondered. 

‘*Puysegur! You name Puysegur to 
me?” he cried, gasping out the words in 
his thin falsetto voice. “You know? You 
know? And youtaunt me? Hell take him, 
and may he burn there forever! His chess, 
eh? His chess 4 

With a quick movement of his hands he 
swept the chessmen into a heap, gathered 
them up, a double handful, threw them 
upon the hard-packed ground at his feet, 
and began stamping upon them, grinding 
them down, breaking them to bits, driving 
them into the earth. And all the while he 
was shrilling out curses and anathemas 
against Puysegur. 

I listened to the crunching noise his feet 
made, and to the sound of the snapping of 
the little carved pieces of blackwood and 
white bone, disturbed and disgusted. The 
man was crazy! I was in the presence of a 
maniac! 

His destruction of the chessmen com- 
plete, he left off his stamping, to pace up 
and down the room, talking loudly, rapidly, 
passionately, and his theme was Puysegur. 

He should have destroyed the things at 
the time he had driven Puysegur from his 
house, but foolishly he had kept them! He 
cried the words at me savagely, as if I were 
to blame for his not having done the thing 
he should have done. Puysegur had 
brought them there a year ago, two years 
ago, soon after their first meeting, before he 
had come to know what manner of man he 
was, before he had found him out! Puy- 
segur came there often in those days and 
played chess with him; he had even tried to 
teach his daughter the game! Then he had 
found the fellow out. Oh, he had found 
him out! 

And with oaths and revilements and 
maledictions he told me what kind of man 
was Puysegur—a snake, a beast, a monster, 
a thing of evil, a degenerate, a ghoul! And 
he told me hideous, ugly, gruesome tales of 
Puysegur—of his crimes, his obscenities, 
his deeds of hellishness, his brutalities. But 
I had heard them all before, those tales— 
from Labo and Scrobe—told by them with- 
out difference in detail, just as he was 
telling them to me. 

“And he came here, the snake, the creep- 
ing thing, the blond beast, with his. pink 
skin, his blue eyes, his auburn hair, garbed 
in his starched white linen, clean, repul- 
sively clean, stinkingly clean—came here 
and talked fair words to me, fooled me, 
sneered at me, advised, admonished, cor- 
rected me! Came here and smiled at my 
poor afflicted daughter, looked at her with 
his big blue eyes with evil in them, covered 
pad after pad of paper, writing foolish 
things to her! Came here until I found him 
out and drove him away as I would drive off 
a leper, telling him as he went that I would 
kill him if he should ever again come within 
sight of this hut!” 

He broke off in his passionate speaking, 
to take down the bottle of liquor and drink 
freely from it, tipping it now to his lips and 
letting the saffron stuff gurgle from its 
contracted top into his mouth. He then 
sat down in silence, and I noticed he was 
drooping, as one exhausted after great 
effort. 

“You see how I am,’’ he mumbled indis- 
tinctly after a few minutes. ‘‘ Nerves—bad 
shape—neurotic—need alcohol—kill Puy- 
segur.”” His head sank lower and lower. 
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I rose to leave. My movemen 
him to rouse up just for a moment, — 
“Watch that man!” he cried j 
shrill voice. Z 
I slipped out of the hut, glad to 
from him. j 

Why did I return to Simon’s t 
day, and the next, and the next? 
of my pity for the girl? Because Iw 
to render her some little service? P 
for those reasons. But I had an addit 
aim now—curiosity drew me. I wa 
stantly thinking of the mystery 
each of these six people whom I ha 
to know was playing a part, and 
Simon I hoped to discover some g 
solution to that mystery. I would , 
him and lead him on to talk, take hi 
his maudlin maunderings, listen t 
drunken drool, ply him with questions 
so, perhaps, learn something—mayhe; 

But my visits to him availed me not 
Each time I went I found him in thats! 
semiconscious state of which Scrok 
spoken to me, and only once was 
aware of my presence, and then but d 
He roused up slowly, blinked at n 
muttered “Puysegur!”’ coupling 
with an ugly curse. 

“Came here,” he hiccuped on— 
here—looking at Carlotta—smiling at 
lying to her—poor girl—afflicted—n¢ 
ways afflicted—scarlet fever did it 
years old! I’ll kill him yet!” ‘ 

That was all I heard from him. A 
girl I did not meet; she would fl 
approach. 

On one of these three visits—the s 
or the third—I saw her sitting in t 
of the hut reading a book. As ifs 
the sound of my footsteps she look 
I drew near. The book dropped 
hands, and she rose and disappea 
the corner of the building. As I p 
the bench where she had sat I glan 
at the book lying on the ground 

“That?’’ I spoke the word alo 
surprise, my astonishment. For the 
volume there before me was none 
than the Paolo and Francesca I h 
Puysegur’s, the one I had held inn 
the one I had seen him toss away! | 
it was. I could not be mistaken! 

I picked it up and opened it. Ye 
the same—there were the stai 
mottled pages, the half-rotted edges 
leaves, the drawn and puckered leat 
the binding. How cameit here? Pu 
had thrown it away. I had seen it fa 
a clump of weeds and bushes. 
was here at Simon’s, read by 
daughter! More mystery! 

Then I smiled at my readiness 
mystery in everything about m 
was no mystery about the bo 
there. Some Indian had found it 
the weeds where it had fallen 
picked it up and carried it off as a 
curiosity. No doubt it had pass 
many unwanting hands, and by eh 
come into the possession of Si : 
servant, the old Indian woman whom 
seen there each time I had been | 
and so the girl had obtained i 
moment I mused over her possible 1 
pretation of the story it told, as she 
lowed the tragedy; then I dropped 
volume upon the bench and went on t 
sounding out of Simon, with tha ; la 
results of which I have already t | 

I might have persisted in my 
uncovering the mystery, I might hi 
many more visits to the old 
Scrobe came back, and I went 
no more. 

I was lying on my cot in the le 
asleep, when he came. In the 
room I heard Martina’s glad 
come, her murmured ‘‘Seror! Sen 
soft words of love, her little exp ¥ 
happiness. And I heard Scrobes ¥ 
replying, and by its unpleasant t¢ 
fancied he had come back in 
mood. 

The next moment he stood in t 
ing “to my lean-to, looking at me 

“So you’ve decided to go to 
eh?” he said, speaking in a manner he 
never shown before in addressing me. 

I sat up, startled by the ques 
my anger awakening and quicken 
way in which it was asked. Wh 
mean? I raised my hand to my ¢ 
touched a stubby bristly beard 
growth. Oh, that was it, no dow 

I had taken to the slovenliness 
of the place quickly; much of mj} 
ousness over my personal appearar 
soon put away. What was the usé 

(Continued on Page 34 
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that hole, I had asked myself. I was dress- 
ing carelessly, I was bathing less frequently, 
I was watching my hands and nails with 
little attention, I had dropped my habit of 
shaving every morning on rising, ignoring 
and forgetting the slogan which I had once 
evolved for myself, and of which I ‘thought 
rather well—‘‘Hope, pride and ambition 
have not died in him who shaves daily.” 
Now for a week I had not opened my razor 
case, and Scrobe—dirty, frowzy, slovenly 
Scrobe—was criticizing me! 

I rose to my feet, laughing. “‘ You mean 
this?’”’ I asked, rubbing the stubby bristly 
beard that covered my cheeks and chin. 

“So you’ve quit shaving, eh? No doubt 
you’ve quit washing too! And I suppose 
you’ve chosen your liquor by this time?” 
The man’s words were insultingly hurled 
at me. 

“No! I want none of your Mexican 
slops!”’ I replied, raising my voice. 

He turned and left me, and through the 
doorway I saw him striding across the 
clearing in the direction of Labo’s hut. I 
went for a walk in the forest, pondering on 
this new question that had so suddenly and 
unexpectedly come up for answer. Why 
should Serobe care, all at once, what I did 
or how I looked; whether I drank to 
drunkenness or remained sober; whether 
I took to slovenly habits or retained my pro- 
nounced fastidiousness; whether I shaved 
daily or at all? Of course I could find no 
answer. 

I was gone two hours or more. When I 
came back, well toward evening, I passed 
by Martina at the rear of the hut, busy 
with her work. I saw anger in the dark 
face, and I saw the baleful light in her 
great lustrous eyes that I had twice before 
seen there. 

“Qué tiene?’ I asked, smiling at her. I 
had learned the little colloquialism from 
her—so often had she used it in speaking 
to me. ‘Qué tiene?” ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

But she paid me no attention, going on 
with her work as if she had not heard me. I 
went into the hut, where I found Scrobe. 
I waited for him to speak. 

“T hate to see you falling into our sloppy 
habits—Labo’s and mine,” he said. There 
was nothing in his manner now that could 
give offense. “Have a cigarette?’’ And he 
handed me a package. 

“Tt’s catching, I suppose,” I laughed. 

We smoked in silence for a few moments. 

“You think Martina a beautiful woman, 
don’t you?” he asked. 

“Certainly—who wouldn’t?”’ 

Another little silence. 

““Why haven’t you made love to her?” 

“What?” I fired the word at him with 
such quickness and force that he started 
back in his chair just a trifle, but I saw he 
was undisturbed. 

“Just that, just that!’ he replied. ‘““‘Why 
haven’t you? I gave you opportunity.” 

I leaped to my feet. “You—you— 
you ” 

“Oh, sit down there, and don’t be silly! 
Sit down and let me tell you what is on my 
mind! And don’t affect too much sur- 
prise!”’ He pointed his glowing cigarette 
toward my chair. 

But I did not sit down. I stood there 
staring at him in a burning rage, in shud- 
dering disgust. Was it possible I had un- 
consciously given the man cause to think 
so mean of me? He was very calm, and he 
puffed easily at his cigarette. 

“It’s this: I’m tired of the woman, sick 
of her and her angel face. She wearies me, 
bores me, nauseates me. I loathe her, I 
hate her! I want to rid myself of her and 
I’m going to. Now if x 

“Why, she loves you, loves you in- 
sanely!”’ I burst out. 

“Pshaw! Still, you’re right. ‘Insanely’ 
is good, very good! And to-morrow she 
could love some other fellow insanely—I 
| know their kind! Now then, here she is, 
divinely beautiful—I’ll admit that; and 
here are you, young and not unhandsome— 
when you’re shaved and dolled up, eh? Ha, 
ha, ha! Now why shouldn’t you make love 
to her and elope with her if I make it 
worth 4 

“What?” I fairly yelled the word at him 
this time, but he only laughed, 

“Tut, tut, tut! Whysohot?” hechuckled. 
“Here, here! Let me state my proposal: I 
agreed to hire you to work for me at a 
hundred gold a month, didn’t I? And I 
said I’d give you something like three 
months’ work, in which time you could 


earn enough to get back.to the States. - 


Now, you induce Martina to run away with 
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you and I’ll hand you three hundred dol- 
lars gold, which at the present rate of ex- 
change will be a tidy sum in Mexican 
currency. I’ll hand it to you just as soon 
as you’re ready to leave.” 

I had started when I heard the expres- 
sion, ‘“‘Three hundred in gold.” <A few 
days before I had heard it in the mouths of 
Labo and Simon, when I had come upon 
them in their bargaining. 

“‘T have it here,’”’ he went on, rising and 
going to a cupboard, out of which he took a 
bulging purse. ‘‘T left it there for you when 
I went away— Martina knew it was there. 
I was hoping you and she and the money 
would be gone when I returned. I’m dis- 
appointed, greatly disappointed. Now it 
will be an easy thing to accomplish; you 
can abandon her as soon as you get to the 
railroad, and go on home decently enough. 
And if she leaves me in such a manner she 
cannot, and, of course, she would not, come 
back to me. It is in this way I must get 
rid of her. She might become cantankerous, 
really dangerous if I i 

“You—you brought me up here for 
this?’”’ I shouted at him. 

“Sure! And I thought I was doing you 
afavor!’’ And he lighted another cigarette. 

The cold-blooded brutality of the fel- 
low! I looked at him in amazement, find- 
ing it hard to believe that such a man 
could be discovered anywhere in the world. 

“And—and your children 4 

“Let that go! Vermin needs no atten- 
tion; it thrives any place! So, what do you 
say? It’s a fair enough offer. You’re ina 
bad fix. I’ll see you out of it.” 

I stepped to the table and struck it with 
my fist. “‘Scrobe, you agreed to pay mea 
hundred a month to come here and work 
for you! I’ve been here one month! Pay 
me my salary for that month. Pay me 

! ” 


“T’ll make it four hundred! I’ll make it 
five! Come now!” 

“Pay me my month’s salary!” 

“Your month isn’t up for three days 
yet—you know that! Ill pay you in three 
days—if at the end of that time you are 
still asking. But in the meantime I want 
you to consider this offer of mine—five 
hundred in gold! It will be easy money; 
it will take you home in style. Think it 
over.” 

I turned and strode out of the room and 
into the lean-to, where I hastily gathered 
together my belongings and packed my 
suitcase. Then I left Scrobe’s house. I 
must get away from him, out of sight of 
him, beyond the reach of his voice! 

But where to go? I could not leave Pich- 
ucalco, penniless, to travel through astrange 
country, the language of which I could not 
speak, where I could not hope to find 
Americans to whom I might appeal for as- 
sistance. I must have money before I could 
make a move! I would have to wait there 
those three days. With the hundred dollars 
I was to receive from Scrobe, if he kept his 
promise and paid it—and I would not per- 
mit myself to think of the possibility of his 
not paying—I could start. Start where? 
I didn’t know, I didn’t care, only let me 
get away from that place, away from those 
people there—Labo, Scrobe, Simon, his 
daughter! And away from the vicinity of 
that other man too—Puysegur! I wanted 
never to hear the name again. 

At the north side of the clearing, not 
very far from Simon’s hut, there was an 
empty hut. I recalled having seen an Indian 
family moving out of it the day before. I 
turned toward it; I would make it shelter 
me for those three days I must wait. No 
thought of going to Labo or Simon came to 
me; I wanted nothing more to do with any- 
body in the village. 

I found the hut a dismal, dirty, bare 
place, infested with vermin, moldy, bad 
smelling, and I shuddered as I looked about 
it. But it would have to serve, and I set 
to work rigging up a sort of cot on which I 
could sleep, and I turned to and cleared 
out a portion of the accumulated refuse. 
When I had finished my task it was dark. 
I went to bed supperless. 

The next morning when I rose and 
stepped outside I found an old Indian 
woman at work in the open with her primi- 
tive kitchen outfit, preparing a meal. What 
was she doing there, I managed to ask her. 
Scrobe had sent her—she was to cook for 
me—she was to stay there while I remained. 
pe she had brought along a supply of 
ood. 

So Scrobe was going to look after my 
actual needs for those three days! Very 
well, let him. He had agreed to cover all 
my expenses while I was in his service. 
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Whether I wished to or not I must 
this offer of his; I had no other reco, 

That afternoon he came to see y 
was very friendly in his manne 
genial, and he talked as if nothi 
come between us. Only as he was { 
to go away did he refer to yest 
subject. 

‘‘Have you decided 

I turned my back to him and 
into the hut. 

He came the next day, chatted ca 
of a number of unimportant thing 
several minutes, then went to the 
topic. 

“‘T hope you have by this time ¢ 
your senses and decided to accept - 

Again I turned and left him. I e 
come to blows with the man; I co 
afford to; I must have the mon 
him, the hundred dollars! But I w: 
fight him, I wanted to smash his 
with my fists, knock him down, tf 
him, kick him, make him yell for 
and then go. And had there bee 
few, a very few dollars in my pi 
should have doneit. But I had not 
as a corroded centavo, so I walle 
from him in humiliating silence. 

To-morrow would be my last day 
heaven! To-morrow evening I cou 
I would get an Indian or two and; 
next village, twenty kilometers no 
stay the next night there. And 
bed that evening happier than I | 
for many a day. 

Near noon of the next day, chai 
look toward Simon’s hut I saw sig 
that told me something unusua 
curred. A score or more Indians, t 
women of the village, crowded an 
about in front of the place. As I 
I saw Labo come out of the hut ¢ 
them scurrying. A minute or ty 
Scrobe came hurrying across the ¢ 
He joined Labo, and the two sto 
talking together. I noticed them 
look in my direction, and seeing mt 
raised his hand and beckoned. I w 
to them. 

“Pretty work! Pretty work 
shouted Labo as I came up. “ 
her!” 

“Got her? Who? What do yo 
I asked. 

“Puysegur—got the girl!” 

ce Not ” 


” 


‘Stole her—stole her and carrie 
as an African gorilla steals and ear 
native woman—as I’ve read they 
was Scrobe who had taken up the 
Both men were greatly excited, Lak 
thing more than Scrobe, I thought. 

“Pretty work!” growled Lab 
“Listen there!” Rr 

A cry, a gasping choking ery ¢a 
inside the hut, followed by a shril 
of the words, ‘‘He’s got to be kil 
kill him!”’ It was Simon’s voice, 

“Tt will mean the end of the ol¢ 
fast enough,”’ said Scrobe, and Ti 
I caught the sound of a chuckl 
spoke. ‘‘He thought a lot of the 
his way.” 

“Yes, he did—in his way,” 
Labo. : 

“But when did it happen?” I de 
“e How 29 

“Oh, last night sometime,” repli 
“T was here talking to Simon un 
dark—had a few games of cards ¥ 
Puysegur came in the night—I doi 
what time—and carried off the gir 
easy. The old man was too de 
customary drunken sleep to kne 
thing about it, but he says Puys 
a note lying on his table in ther 
him what he was going to do. Thet 
bloodedness for you, eh? He didn 
see the note—I wish he had. H 
lying there when he woke up t 
late, and he sent the old woman | 
Pretty work! Listen to him! Shall w 
a look at him?” i 

We went inside. I saw Simon sit 
the table, where I had a few days 
sat with him, his white head buri 
hands. He was sobbing and moan 
tering and mumbling. As we a 
toward him he raised tear-blurred 
looked at us. 

“Carlotta! Carlotta!’ he er 
daughter! Oh, my afflicted daugl 

Might it all have been maudit 
moans, his mutterings, his tears, 8 
to his daughter? Perhaps—I 
At the moment such a though’ 
found no lodgment in my brai 
an old, white-haired man bt 

(Continued on Page 4 
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rief and dreadful despair; 
; aged father calling for his lost 
r, his helpless, afflicted daughter, 
him in a manner sickening to 
dlate—carried off by a brute, a 
; ghoul! I shuddered, I trembled, 
hot with hatred for Puysegur, 
with hatred for that man who 
ie this awful thing; for as I stood 
was seeing the girl as plainly as if 
re before me—her slight fragile 
ier pale wan face, her great dark 
ar-choked and pathetic, her little 
hands fluttering about her throat. 
» it was, whom I there envisaged, 
icted, the pitiable one, who had 
ried off to a fate worse than death, 
ze that could not but be doubly 
to her who could make no mur- 
nd out no cry for help, loose no 
» scream of distress! 
nust be killed! Fetch him to me 
me kill him!” 
ed to the limit! Soaked to the 
‘ed at the words Scrobe had spoken, 
I knew in a spirit of levity, and 
1 and looked at him in disgust. 
+ man no feelings? What infinite 
is must be his! 
he’s drained dry his bottle too,” 
on. “Ill go get him a new supply; 
‘eto have it. Wait here, you two.” 
yssed the clearing to his hut. Labo 
‘:pped outside and sat down. There 
ice between us for some time, then 
d: “The old man is right—Puyse- 
+ be killed for this!” 
med no comment to his remark, 
sat without speaking until Scrobe 
ack with the liquor. He had 
‘the great demijohn, the one from 
had drawn a full flask for Simon a 
0. Labo laughed when he saw it. 
sy work!” he grunted. 
tired of doling,” said Scrobe with 
nd he went into the hut, carrying 
ug. 
ate later he came out and sat down 
and the two began to talk about 
| affair. 
sly perceived they had made their 
to hunt down Puysegur to his 
fore they had called mein. Scrobe 
idy started off a half dozen of his 
ook for signs of Puysegur’s flight, 
jut in what direction he had gone. 
hem had been sent to his planta- 
‘ee if he was there, he told us. 
se of our looking there; he’ll avoid 
xe,” said Labo. 
‘re right, but we must make sure; 
t to get him,” returned Scrobe. 
ty have trouble picking up his 
at rain this morning. But we'll 
‘ooner or later.” 
t mob’s job,” said Labo, “but a 
‘wo is something new. Say, how 
tel about this affair?’’ He turned 
‘You’re a stranger here, I know, 
The you don’t care to mix in 


man deserves death!” I declared 


_ And we intend to see that he 
leserts!’’ said Scrobe. 

the law, the courts of justice; 
3t be means ——” 

y work!” snorted Labo, inter- 
ne. “Pretty work, waiting for a 
justice in this country, or in any 
imtry, to handle a case like this 
leit right! Don’t you know there 
(1 no regular court sessions in this 
f the so-called republic for three 
id more—since the revolution 
Crimes like this demand speedy 
mt and severe punishment, and 
ng to mob him, even if there are 
Of us to do the job!” 

lis and make it a mob of three!”’ 
mh “Tf there were other 


S$ within reach I’d go and ask 
. of them to join us!” 

1). 

youth deciding again, hastily and 
ong thinking—youth revengeful, 
‘petuous and precipitate, youth 
| A few years older, I should have 
drawn back, demanded investi- 
jlemanded proof positive that 
had merited death. But I was 


heard 
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taken her to Coatzacoalcos and turned her 
over to the American consul there, the 
time we talked about doing that, shouldn’t 
we?” And Scrobe turned to Labo. 

“Of course we should! Why didn’t we?” 


The Indians came back late in the after- 
noon. They had discovered nothing, found 
no signs to indicate in what direction 
Puysegur had gone. Next morning at day- 
break they were started out again, with 
additional men, but again they returned 
without results. 

“He could hide away in a thousand 
places in these jungles where he could be 
found only by merest chance,’ Scrobe 
said to me. ‘“‘These Indians know little 
about trailing—but more than Labo and 
Ido. We'll find him!” 

My month’s end had passed but I had 
dropped all thought of leaving the place; 
I must stay to help punish Puysegur! 
Scrobe paid me my month’s salary. He 
made no further mention to me of his ugly 
proposal. And I forgot much in those 
days; I forgot everything except the fact 
that I was to go on a man hunt, that I was 
to help put a man to death. But I would 
not go back to Scrobe’s hut, though he 
asked me. 

On the fourth day after the abduction 
came the Indian, Primo Morales, a former 
hand of Scrobe’s, who had left his employer 
some months before and who had now 
come back to ask for his old job. Some- 
where over to the south of us, on the 
Naranja River, he had seen Puysegur. He 
could guide us to the place and by a short 
route, a new route cut through the jungle; 
he could bring us to the spot in two days. 
He used many words, that Indian, and with 
much gesticulating and waving of his arms, 
and with much loud talk—little of which 
I could understand—he described the place 
where he had happened upon Puysegur, 
living in a hut on an old abandoned planta- 
tion. The girl? He knew nothing about 
the girl; he had seen no one but Puysegur. 
He could take us to him, straight to the 
spot through the untracked jungle; he was 
an expert guide, he boasted. We made 
ready to depart. 

That night Simon died. I knew nothing 
about it until next. morning when we were 
several kilometers out of Pichucalco, on 
our way to kill Puysegur. Scrobe told me. 

‘“The demijohn proved too much for him, 
I suppose,” he said with his evil little 
chuckle. 

The voluble, boastful Primo was a better 
talker than he was a guide. The two days 
that were to bring us to the hiding place of 
Puysegur had apparently brought us no- 
whither; deeper and deeper into the un- 
changing jungle were we digging, without 
a sign, without a hint that would indicate 
the nearness of the stream we sought. In- 
deed we found evidence in the course of the 
arroyos and little creeks we were crossing 
that told us we were not traveling toward 
the river but were paralleling it. 

“The fool is lost!”’ growled Scrobe as we 
made camp that evening of our second day 
out. 

““Of course he is!” agreed Labo. ‘‘To- 
morrow we must take hold ourselves and 
lay the course!” 

“T think so too,”’ returned Scrobe. 

The: next morning when the mozos 
started on their work with their machetes, 
hewing out the path for us, they swerved 
to the right, almost at right angles with the 
course of yesterday, with the guide pro- 
testing loudly and volubly; and all that 
day we proceeded at our snail’s pace in the 
new direction taken. 

The curse of the jungle was almost un- 
bearable—the swarming millions of insects 
that rushed out upon us from the hot 
muggy depths of the black forest; the 
enervating, the exhausting, the killing heat 
that wore us down and down day and 
night; the sweetish nauseating taste of 
the air ever on our lips; the abominable 
stenches that were constantly assailing 
our nostrils; the slimy creeping things 
writhing about our feet. I marvel, as I 
recall those days in the jungle, that we did 
not turn and flee back along the track we 
had made. 

And now Scrobe and Labo, as the time 
lengthened, had passed from good-humored 
disputing and blatant arguing to ugly 
bickering, to positive quarreling, to fault- 
finding, even to cursing each other, as men 
do when too great intimacy with their fel- 
lows becomes an irritant, a burden and a 
bore. Sometimes they would forget their 
differencesand becomedisgustinglyfriendly, 
and sometimes they would turn upon me 


to concentrate their sarcasm, their exas- 
peration, their wrath upon my head, 
laughing at me, sneering at me, taunting 
me, humiliating me in many ways. I en- 
dured it with what composure I could, 
though I would now and then let fly at 
them a verbal volley that was quite as 
effective as they gave, for I knew that men 
tortured as we were being tortured, harried 
and harassed by the hundred horrors of the 
jungle, until all our nerves had crawled to 
the outside of our bodies, were to be ex- 
cused much. 

And still were they two clashing, squab- 
bling and wrangling over the manner in 
which Puysegur was to be done to death, 
Labo coiling and uncoiling the little flexible 
rope he carried, Scrobe flourishing his long- 
bladed knife and running his thumb along 
its keen edge; Labo shouting that Puyse- 
gur should be hung, Scrobe yelling that he 
should have his throat cut. 

Sickened and disgusted by the savagery 
and brutishness of the two men, uncovered 
to me more and more in this steady lusting 
of theirs for barbarous cruelties and hea- 
thenish tortures, I was now withdrawing 
from their presence whenever opportunity 
offered. As we moved slowly forward on 
our march I would linger behind; when we 
halted to rest I would sit down in a place 
removed from them; when they would 
begin their shouted discussion of the sub- 
ject with which they had become so in- 
sanely obsessed I would walk away from 
them and join the mozos ahead of us or go 
back and meet the carriers. I could have 
found the society of beasts preferable to 
the company of those two men in those 
periods. 

Questions, questions, questions! My 
brain was crowded and jammed and in a 
constant turmoil with unanswerable ques- 
tions. They came rushing at me every 
minute, every second, crying for answer— 
old questions, the ones that had assailed 
me at Pichucaleco; new questions, pro- 
voked by the happenings there in the 
jungle. Sometimes I felt I must go insane, 
asking myself over and over the questions 
I could not answer. 

What manner of men were these two 
fellows with whom I had allied myself in 
this man hunt? Both of them, I had early 
perceived in my association with them, 
were debasements, degenerated from better 
beings of better existences. In both of 
them I had now and then discovered faint 
vestiges of those virtues and excellences 
that mark men of superior breeding. 
Scrobe had once essayed to quote a line 
from Vergil to me, and the books I had un- 
covered in his hut were books that only a 
man of some education would have cared 
for, though they had long been unused, 
and were wet and moldy, with the leaves 
stuck together with mildew. In Labo I 
found fewer evidences that bespoke for him 
a higher life than that he now lived, but 
certain mannerisms, certain expressions he 
had let fall told me he had once known de- 
cency. What curse, what temptations, 
what physical or mental atony had dragged 
them down to this, to play at times the 
parts of such beasts that would have 
shamed the apes of their ancestors? 

And what were their real relations, one 
with the other? To what extent weré they 
friends, to what enemies? What was there 
back of Puysegur’s crime that caused them 
to hate him with such savage hatred? Why 
this mad desire of theirs to do Puysegur to 
death in a manner hideous and revolting? 
I asked myself such questions. And I asked 
myself, too, what would happen after we 
had accomplished our mission over there 
on the Naranja? What would then become 
of me? Where should I go then? And— 
what would become of the girl? 

The girl! Simon’s daughter! I had for- 
gotten too much when I had centered my 
whole attention on Puysegur’s punish- 
ment. I had almost ceased to think about 
the girl. Now I was asking myself what 
would become of the girl. Her father was 
dead. Where would she go? What would 
we do with her? We? Rather what would 
they do with her—those two savages? 
And this was the question that now took 
and held first place in my mind. 

Once as we sat resting after an hour of 
going, Scrobe turned to Labo: “I suppose 
we'll have to take the girl to Coatzacoaleos, 
won't we?” 

“Of course; there’s nothing else to do 
with her,” Labo replied. 

“Perhaps—perhaps I could escort her 
there as I go out,’’ I suggested hesitatingly. 

They stared at me in silence for several 
moments. 
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Saves Your Clothes 


The rich lustre and attractive tex- 
ture of Granite Double End never 
fail to make an impression upon 
the discriminating dresser. 


But the outstanding feature of 
Granite Double End is its inimi- 
table and exclusive construction — 
a construction which not alone in- 
sures the beauty and entirety of 
the lining—but which also extends 
the wear-service of the garment. 


Granite Double End has a body 
and substance unknown to “single 
end”’ linings. That is why a coat 
lined with Granite Double End re- 
quiresonly half thenumberof press- 
ings needed by a garment lined with 
“single end” fabrics. Thus, by 
selecting Granite Double End you 
save in three ways: (1) In freedom 
from lining repairs during the life 
of the suit. (2) In fewer trips of 
your clothes to the tailor shop. 
(3) In the longer service yielded by 
clothes that are not constantly 
subjected to the weave-destroying 
effect of the hot iron. 
Your clothier will show you new- 
season models lined with Granite 
Double End in fancy stripes, solid 
colors and two-tone effects. Spe- 
cify Granite Double End and look 


for this label in your lining. It is 
your guarantee. 


THE GUARANTEE 
This garment is lined with Granite 
DoubleEnd(Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. made 
by Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., and 
we hereby guarantee that if the lining 
is not perfectly whole during the life 
of the garment, we will furnish mate- 
rial for a new lining without charge. 
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“Good idea!”’ said Serobe. 

“Fine!” grunted Labo. 

They made no further reference to that 
subject. 

As I continued to observe them I became 
convinced that there was deep-rooted 
hatred between the two men, that there 
was positive enmity in their hearts, mur- 
dering enmity. They mistrusted each 
other; they suspected each other of some- 
thing, I knew not what. Each feared the 
other; I divined it in their looks, perceived 
it in their actions, discerned it in their talk. 
Sooner or later there would be a clash, 
final and determining. It would come, I 
told myself, after we had finished with 
Puysegur, not before. 

In the afternoon of that third day we 
were crossing a deep water-filled arroyo 
when Scrobe, missing his footing on the log 
we were using as a bridge, fell, and the 
high-power rifle he was carrying dropped 
into the stream. 

For more than an hour we worked try- 
ing to recover it, the Indians diving after it 
in the black, thick water of the stagnant 
stream, but it was not found; it had sunk 
deep into the muck and ooze. 

I saw pronounced fear looking out of 
Scrobe’s ferretlike eyes as we gave up the 
search, but it was there but for a moment, 
when he seemed to recover himself. Hehad 
now only his knife for a weapon. Labo was 
carrying a large-caliber automatic revolver. 
I had a small pistol that was practically 
worthless, for it had been lying neglected 
in my suitcase, and rust had taken it in 
every part. And for ammunition I had but 
the five shots that were in its magazine. 

“Pretty work!” growled Labo. “Now 
we have this, and this.’”’ He touched his 
automatic and shook his coil of rope. “A 
knife and our friend’s popgun with which to 
go hunting for a man who is as big as two of 
us, as strong as all three of us, and who is 
doubtless as desperate as are all men who 
do the sort of thing he has done! Why, 
why, in the name of heaven, do you go 
losing your rifle at a time like this? Well, 
what shall we do now—go back?” 

He showed signs of wrath as he talked, 
but I fancied it was wrath simulated, for 
had I not caught sight of the ghost of a 
grin playing over his fat lips when Scrobe 
had stumbled and the rifle went splashing 
out of sight in the water? 

“Go back?” echoed Scrobe. ‘‘Not a 
bit of it! We’ll finish the job! You have 
an automatic; let me carry that now. I’ll 
get the drop on him and you can tie him 
u EH 
“Not a bad plan at all, but I’ll carry the 
gun until we actually have need for it,’ 
returned Labo. 

“Just as you like,’”’ said Scrobe, and we 
resumed our march. 

That night the automatic disappeared. 

Scrobe and I had risen ahead of Labo and 
were washing our hands and faces at the 
pool of water near which we had camped. 
Suddenly Labo came bursting out from be- 
neath his little cloth cage of mosquito net- 
ting, yelling at us, every other word he 
spoke an oath. 

His revolver was gone, he roared—stolen 
from his pabell6n! He had taken it from its 
holster and laid it down upon the ground 
beside him when he had gone to bed, and 
now it was gone! How could it have hap- 
pened? How could anyone have reached in 
Aesbede the netting without awakening 

im? 

“An unavoidable accident lost us the 
rifle, but carelessness, nothing but careless- 
ness, has deprived us of the revolver,” said 
Scrobe, mumbling the words from behind 
the dirty rag he was using in lieu of a towel 
to dry his face. And as he mumbled I 
thought I heard that faint chuckle of his. 

“Well, it isn’t far from here. It’s certain 
that one of you two has it—or one of the 
mozos!’’ snarled Labo. 

“Right! Unless a monkey slipped in and 
took it or unless you hid it while wandering 
in your sleep—don’t overlook those two 
possibilities,” drawled Scrobe. “‘But search 
us, look us over thoroughly. Look over our 
heavy baggage too! It’s all right with you 
to be searched, isn’t it?’’ he asked, turning 
to me. 

I replied that it was. 

“Oh, I don’t expect to find it in your 
possession,”’ said Labo, but he stood there 
watching us closely as we turned out our 
pockets, opened our shirt fronts, and drew 


| tight about our limbs andhips the cloth of our 


trousers to show that the weapon could not 


| be concealed anywhere about our bodies. 


We then pulled down our pabelléns, the 
little cloth cages of mosquito netting 
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beneath which we always slept, and shook 
them out. Other possible hiding places 
there were none. 

Labo swore viciously. ‘One of the mozos 
has it, but we’ll never get it; it’s stuck 
away in the bushes somewhere. I’d like 
to tie them up, every one of them, and whip 
a confession out of the fellow that took it! 
That Primo—there’s the thief! I’d take 
him on first! A month or two from now 
he’ll dig his way back here to get it; and 
a fine piece of rust he’ll find it! Well, let’s 
go up and look them over.” 

We went forward to the camp of the 
Indians, who were then at their breakfast. 
Labo stood them up in line and searched 
each one, cursing them and knocking them 
about unnecessarily in the process. 

“T knew it!”’ he roared. “I knew it! 
Lick it out of them; that’s the only way 
we'll get it back!” 

“And now we’re down to a knife, a rope 
and a pea shooter,” laughed Scrobe. ‘“‘Let 
me look at that terrible weapon of yours,” 
he said to me. 

I handed him my diminutive revolver. 
He took it and grinned over it as he ex- 
amined it. He cocked it, aimed at a tree 
and pulled the trigger. It missed fire. He 
tried again, and this time there followed the 
falling of the trigger a sound not much 
louder than that of an exploding firecracker. 
He handed the little weapon back to me. 

‘‘Here—keep it—take good care of it, 
and don’t get hurt with it! Don’t try it 
on anything bigger than a parrot!”’ He 
was sneering at me as he talked. ‘‘So we’re 
down to a knife and a rope—the pea shooter 
can’t be relied on! What now—shall we 
turn back?” : 

“No! I say go on, if for nothing more 
than to reconnoiter,”’ replied Labo. ‘‘If the 
Indian can bring us to the place let him do 
it; then we can come back again as soon as 
we have reéquipped. And something might 
happen, you know; we might come upon 
him unexpectedly and take himin, unarmed 
as we are. Let me get just one throw at 
him in a little open space and he’s mine!”’ 

In the early days of our acquaintanceship 
Labo had told me that he had once ridden 


athe range in the Southwest, and two or 


three times he had displayed before me his 
skill with the lasso. When he spoke of a 
throw in a little open space I knew he was 
referring to the lasso, into which, the day 
before, he had conyerted the rope he was 
carrying. 

“‘T’m willing to go ahead and try to locate 
the spot,’’ he went on, “‘but I don’t think 
that Indian up there will ever find it. He’s 
lost! Let’s get him back here before they 
start to work, and tell him he must do 
something, and do it quickly!” 

The man came hurrying back at their 
call. They questioned him; he began wav- 
ing his arms, gesticulating, grimacing, 
pointing this way and that—the Naranja 
was here, it was there, it curved about in 
this direction, it turned in that. Leave him 
alone and he would bring us to it, he would 
show us the river by noon of that day! 
With a warning from both the men that he 
would find himself in trouble if we did not 
see the Naranja by noon, he was sent back 
to the front. 

Noon came and there was no change in 
the appearance of the country through which 
we were passing; there were no signs indi- 
cating that we were approaching a stream. 
Then I was made witness to an exhibition 
of savagery and brutality that chills my 
blood yet to-day as I think of it. 

I had dropped behind the two men to be 
free from their company. Looking ahead 
I saw them standing conversing together. 
They moved closer to the working gang of 
mozos, and I heard Labo calling to Primo 
to come to him. Scrobe stepped out of 
sey among the bushes at the side of the 
trail. 

The big Indian struck the blade of his 
machete into the trunk of a tree, paused 
for a moment to say something to his com- 
panions, then came walking back. When 
he was within a few feet of Labo I saw 
Scrobe come from the bushes. He was carry- 
ing a bundle of long switches which he had 
just cut. 

The mozo stopped in his tracks, stared for 
a moment, then turned and started to run 
back toward the other Indians, who had 
dropped their work and were watching. 

Labo had been expecting this move, I 
suppose, for he was holding his rope coiled 
and ready for throwing. At the spot where 
he stood the forest growth was thin and 
sparse, and he had before him the little 
open space of which he had spoken that 
morning. I saw the ring of rope go flying 
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through the air and fall over the h 
neck and shoulders of the running 
He was jerked from his feet, fell 
backward, and went sprawling am 
stubble of the newly cut bush. 

He began fighting and struggling to 
himself from the binding rope, but ] 
was quickly upon him and with dexte 
casts and loopings of his lasso he tied 
up in a minute, as he might have tj 
thrown steer on the range, making 
think, as I watched him at his work, 
great black spider casting its strand 
web about the legs and wings of som 
sect caught in its net. 

Scrobe went running up, laughing, ar 
another minute they had triced the ma 
to a tree, stripped down the thin 
garments he was wearing, and wei 
on their victim with the long slen 
lashing him upon his bare back, 
in their blows with all their strength, 
their hands gripping the butts of their 
ber switches, striking alternately, la 
cursing, yelling, acting as drunken 
might act. bs 

Though distant from them several x 
could plainly hear the swishing, whi 
sound of the switches cutting through 
air, for they were lithe and limk 
long, and I could hear them smackin 
upon the back of the tied man, who 
and screamed out his agony. Ho 
sickened by the sight and sounds, y 
and searing anger surging up withi 
rushed forward to protest, to ery out 
the brutal, inhuman thing I was wi 
to beg for mercy for the ote a 


As men bereft of reason the 
turned upon me, rushed at me, eursir 
threatening me with their whips, prom 
me the same flogging they were a 
ing to the Indian if I interfered with t 
by speaking so much as another worc 
was frightened; my courage, born a 
ment before of righteous anger, died 
denly, and trembling I turned and 
hurriedly back along the trail. And 
me as I went came sounds that told mi 
punishment of the unfortunate m¢ 
been renewed. I heard the smack, 
smack of the whips, the yelling and 
ing and cursing of the two plant 
howling and the shrieking of the 
Finally, out of sight and out o 
it all, I sat down to take counsel 
self, to consider and study the 
predicament in which I foun 
What was I to do? For I could 
longer with these two human fien 
two loosed demons! What I had 
what I had heard, 
threats against me, had left me 
and shaken. I was afraid of the 
could go on no farther! But ¢ 
back—alone? Did I dare try to 
way through the jungle to Pich 
where I could make my start for t 
road to the north? I might be 2 
low the new-cut trail where the for 
thick, but where it thinned out | 
bush was short, where the mach 
not been used at all—what would I 
guide me over those spaces? Ori 
the swales and hollows we had | 
where in our haste to get along 
pushed aside the great plant stalks 
fronds and crowded our way be 
letting them close into place a 
us—how quickly would I become] 
I could not hope to induce o 
carriers to return with me and 
out of the jungle, even if there w 
them able to do it, which I doub 
were all simple-minded fellows, 
slaves of Scrobe and Labo, own 
according to law, for debt, and they 
and feared the law of peonage; 
serve their masters until the last 
their debts had been paid. Shoul 
one of them to accompany me 
desert me at first opportunity and 
his companions. x 
I was caught, I was held in the trap 
which I had stepped, I must go on | 
Scrobe and Labo! There was nothing 
I could do! S\ 
Full realization of this helple: 
mine numbed me with dread an 
hension for a while, but after I had! 
cepted the inevitableness of the neces, 
before me I found myself doubting whe 
I should indeed have gone back, cou 
have done so. Ought I not to go on ane 
the thing through to its end? For 
the girl, the helpless, the afflicte 
victim of Puysegur, held some 
there on the Naranja, which we ™ 
find! And the more the viler 
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eieeory boy and girl—between the ages 
of 2 and 16—should wear Buster 
Brown Shoes. These shoes are designed 
and made to keep the growing feet shapely 
—to make them strong and sturdy—to 
prevent future foot troubles and consequent 
suffering. 


Buster Brown Shoes are easy, comfortable 
shoes—because they fit perfectly at every 
point—due to the exactness with which 
the Brown Shaping Lasts are made. 


Buster Brown Shoes are built for health 
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upon the Brown Shaping Lasts 


Abit BROWN SHAPING LASTS follow 
Nature’s lines of grace and beauty. They 
are designed to insure the natural develop- 
ment of the bones and muscles of the feet, 
when encased in shoes. 


They provide for the free and unhampered 
action of each bone and muscle for every size 
and every age from 2 to 16 years. 


They insure the correct support of the feet at ball, 
arch, heel and ankle. They prevent corns, bunions, 
twisted toes, broken arches and weak ankles. 
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and for service. They are made by the 
Goodyear Welt process, from best quality 
leathers by expert shoemakers—and out- 
wear ordinary shoes. 


Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown 
Shoes—with separate lasts for boys and 
separate lasts for girls—at $3, $4, $5 and 
up, according to size and style. 


Parents should write for the book, “Train- 
ing the Growing Feet,” and learn from it 
why the utmost care must be used in 
selecting the child’s shoes. 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U. $. A., Manufacturers of Brown- 


the Brown Shoe Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


bilt Shoes—Burton Brown Shoes for Men, Barbara Brown Shoes 
for Women, and Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for Girls. 


Style No. K372 
Boys’ Mahogany Calf Shoes 
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Ae yon Behevlmarye 


You’ll never have a 
closer friend through all 
your school years than 
one of these Parkers. 
Their willingness to 
take your notes and 
write your letters—and 
do it cleanly—is a reg- 
ular Parker Pen habit. 


It’s a great big help to have 
a fountain pen fulfill your 
personal, perhaps peculiar, 
writing requirements per- 
fectly. The painstaking care 
and skill exercised in mak- 
ing each Parker gold point 
means a standard Parker 
Pen to suit your style of 
writing — exactly. 


Fountain Pens 


No. 20S—$3. 
Plain black, 
short length 
barrel. 

equipped with 
ring for chain. 


No. 24L—$4.25 
with clip. Plain 
or chased, long 
or short barrel, 
large ink ca- 
pacity. 


At any Stationery, 
Jewelry, Drug, Book or 
Department Store. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
depravity of my two companions were re- 
vealed to me the more my thoughts kept 
turning to her. Puysegur had her now; if 
Puysegur should be killed, then these two 
villains would have her; they would have 
her and 

I leaped to my feet, trembling, chilling 
with horror, aghast at the thought that 
had in that instant struck through my 
lethargic, my stupid, my uncomprehending 
mind! Why, these wretches here with me, 
each wanted the daughter of Simon for 
himself! They were going to the Naranja to 
get her—each for himself! Working to- 
gether for the same end, each for himself! 
Working together to kill Puysegur, each 
fearing to undertake the job alone, and 
then—then the clash, the determining 
clash. And she would go to one or the 
other of them! Working together and 
using me as their tool, me the immature, 
the brainless one, the fool—me, youth! 

Why had I not seen before, why had I 
not understood before? That web of mys- 
tery that was weaving about me all the 
while—why should I have found it so diffi- 
cult to break through? Plain enough now 
was the reason for the Spanish woman’s 
fury and upheaval of passion at the sight 
of Simon’s daughter—she had seen Scrobe— 
her man and no other woman’s—casting 
eyes of desire upon the girl! Scrobe had 
told me he had brought me to his planta- 
tion, hoping I would fall in love with 
Martina Vasquez, carry her away, and so 
rid him of her. Blind young fool that I was, 
I had not seen in his ugly plan anything 
more than he had stated—that he was 
tired of the woman. Now I comprehended 
all! He was afraid of her, afraid to cast her 
off, to drive her away from him, knowing 
she would try to kill him. No doubt she 
had told him she would do that. And so he 
had brought me there! He had seen me, 
youthful, well-dressed, of attractive ap- 
pearance; Martina Vasquez was young 
and, as he had said to me that day, di- 
vinely beautiful. What more natural, he 
had thought, than for us to become infat- 
uated, one with the other, and disappear? 
Then he could take Simon’s daugh- 
ter! He had thrown us together; he had 
even arranged for our going, leaving money 
I could steal! 

I writhed with the torture of the load of 
shame and humiliation that descended 
upon me as I stood there alone in the depths 
of the jungle, with the light of understand- 
ing beginning to break in upon my con- 
fused and wondering and inefficient brain; 
as I stood there looking at myself stripped 
to my naked helplessness! 

Scrobe wanted the deaf and dumb girl! 
Labo wanted her. I knew it now! Puysegur 
had wanted her, and he had taken her; he 
had moved first! And now they were on 
their way to kill Puysegur, with me to 
assist them; and then—I wondered what 
was in their minds, what plans they had 
evolved, each for himself; just how they 
intended to make use of me; what they 
would do with me, once they were through 
with me; how much they knew or sus- 
pected of each other’s intentions. But I 
conjectured nothing—I could not! 

Each feared the other—I knew that— 
but in what degree? Fear had looked out 
of Scrobe’s eyes when he had lost his rifle, 
and Labo had been unable to conceal his 
satisfaction; Labo had gone wild with 
rage when he found his revolver gone, and 
Serobe had chuckled! What would hap- 
pen, once they had killed Puysegur? 

I must go on with them, but I would not 
go on with them to help kill Puysegur; 
I would now as willingly have helped Puy- 
segur kill them. It mattered not now with 
which side I was allied! I would go on with 
them to the end, hoping that in some way 
I could rescue the girl. She was afraid of 
me, I remembered, but now I was asking 
myself if that fear came not from the fact 
that she saw me an associate of these two 
whose evil designs she had divined, and as 
she feared them so she feared me. She was 
afraid of me, but if I could let her know the 
truth—if I could separate myself from 
these two after we had located the hut 
where she was being held, creep up to it, 
find her and speak to her—but she was 
deaf! How could I communicate with her, 
how make her understand at such a critical 
moment, as it would surely be, that I was 
there to help her escape, that I was not 
allied with this pair of wretches? Here was 


| a difficulty confronting me already, appar- 
| ently insurmountable as I considered it. 


But I would find a way! I would go on 
with Serobe and Labo, stay with them, 
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work with them, camouflage my feelings, 
hide from them this new knowledge I had 
acquired, deceive them, and hope that fate 
would be kind to me and to the girl. 

I turned about and went forward to 
overtake my companions. I came to the 
place of the flogging. The big Indian was 
lying on the ground where he had fallen 
when the rope binding him had been re- 
moved; lying there unconscious, his face 
in the mold, with his back and shoulders 
cut to scarlet ribbons. They had used up 
many whips, those two fiends; I saw the 
stubs and broken pieces. Ten thousand 
gorging flies and insects were already 
swarming over him, and another legion 
came crowding up as I stood there, gazing 
in horror. I stooped down and put my can- 
teen to his mouth, but the water leaked 
from his lifeless lips and dribbled away 
over his chin. I brought his machete from 
the tree where I had seen him strike it in 
when Labo had called him, and with it set 
to work cutting down new plant shoots and 
small bushes and young fern fronds, which 
I piled about him thickly, building a little 
leafy house of green about him. Then I 
went on; I had done what I could. 

I never saw him again. Did he die there, 
devoured in his unconscious state by flies 
and insects and creeping things of the 
jungle? Quien sabe? 

But now must we all, indeed, turn back, 
I reflected as I moved on; we were without 
a guide, and we could not expect to find 
Puységur’s hiding place without assistance, 
unless we should by mere chance stumble 
upon it. I thought to find Scrobe and Labo 
decided as to this, and making ready for 
the return. 

But they were still going on; they had 
been making rapid progress in that last 
hour, and J had walked a long distance be- 
fore I saw them ahead of me. Labo was 
close behind the mozos, who were cutting 
and slashing with their machetes in scared 
haste, frightened by what they had wit- 
nessed back there, urged on by the curses 
and threats of the driver near them. Scrobe 
was sitting on a log, smoking a cigarette, 
when I came up. 

“We had begun to think you had left us 
for good,” he drawled. “But you can’t 
always do what you’d like to do when 
you're in the tropics, you know. It’s some- 
thing here as it must be in the Arctic 
regions—human companionship is very 
essential; you can’t get anywhere alone.” 

I made no response, busying myself with 


-retying my shoe laces. 


“That business back there,’’ he went on, 
indicating with a toss of his hand the path 
we had come, ‘“‘may seem a trifle rough to 
you who are not used to the ways of the 
country, but such things have to be, now 
and then.” 

I listened to his words with loathing in 
my heart for him, and remained silent. 

After a while I ventured, ‘Are you 
going on without a guide?”’ 

“Sure! Primo was no good anyway. 
We lost nothing, losing him,” he replied. 

A few minutes later Labo came back 
and joined us. 

“T really believe we are approaching the 
river,” he said, dropping down upon the log 
beside Scrobe. ‘‘The ground is beginning 
to dip sharply. If we could only see ahead 
farther than our noses—but we can’t.” 

We smoked and perspired and slapped 
at the mosquitoes and flies and tiny insects 
that were tormenting us with their usual 
persistency and voraciousness. None of us 
spoke for some time. Then Scrobe broke 
the silence. 

“‘What’s wrong up yonder?” he asked, 
rising to his feet and looking ahead. 

The Indians had stopped their work and 
were standing with their machetes laid over 
their shoulders, listening intently, it 
seemed to me as I watched them, to some 
noise over in the jungle to the right of 
them. 

Labo yelled a question, asking what was 
the matter, but their shouted reply was not 
understood. We walked forward a little 
way, then stopped, for we, too, heard some- 
ping over there in the jungle to the right 
of us. 

It was that time of the day when the 
sounds of the tropical forest weze fewest, 
when the birds were quiet, and the crying of 
other forms of animal life was stilled, but now 
we heard a bedlamish squawking of parrots, 
a frightened chirping and erying of other 
feathered flyers, while a drove of monkeys 
set up such an unearthly screaming and 
screeching as I had not heard from the 
animals before. Something was coming 
through the jungle, over there to the right 
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of us, disturbing its denizens 

haunts and homes! Something wa 
through the jungle in our directioy 
all living things before it, for n 
was a great fluttering and beatin, 

among the trees and low-growing 

our right, and then a great floc 
smaller birds of the forest cam 
ing out from the dense growth, to 
trail ahead and disappear in the of 
little ratlike animals appeared — 
before us, scurrying across the clea 
followed by a horde of snakes an 
and toads, and every kind of 
crawling thing, all rushing panic 
away from that something that we 
through the jungle. 

Cold chills began running up a 
my spine, and I broke out in clam 
as I stood there waiting for the c 
that mysterious thing from the j 
looked ‘at the two men beside m 
faces showed no signs that they w 
disturbed; just at that moment t 
both cdircls lighting cigarettes, 
toward the Indians ahead of us 
were coming down the trail, hurry 
I saw one and another of ‘them 
slap his bare ankles or to clutch ‘ 
of his white cotton pantaloons a 
it and rub it over his legs. 

“Ants!” said Labo in his expre 
voice. “We'd better be gettin; 
here. The stream may be a wide: 

I scarcely heard him; I was lis! 
a new and strange sound that hac 
noticed, crept into and filled mye 
cries of the birds, the chattering anc 
ing of the monkeys, the squeakir 
of the little animals running a 
ground had passed on and were 
fainter and fainter; but now fron 
depths from which they had fled. 
sound indescribable; a sound as of 
garments of silk, steady and unb: 
sound as of the beating of blizzar 
winter window panes; a sound ; 
gentle rubbing together of sheets 
paper of enormous size, a weird, an1 
a ghostly sound. | 

Suddenly: the ground in front 0 
on either side of me began movit 
my staring eyes, moving with a sy 
gliding motion, ripplingly floating 
seemed, and its color had gone fron 
green to dusky brown. Then I say 
the ants! They were everywhere, 
the earth, covering the choppins 
mozos’ machetes, covering my shoe, 
ing up my leggings—great black ai 
aentiat. big mandibled, fat bell 
egged 
“Get out of there, you fool!” 

It was Labo shouting at me. 
dians had passed us, and Labo a 
had left me standing there. I 
noticed their going. At the call 
and walked rapidly toward them 
through the black, shallow, crawlii 
I felt a stinging on my hand and | 
see a huge ant setting his jaws 
flesh; another nipped my ear; ot' 
on my neck biting savagely. I 
them off and broke intoarun. | 

“‘Haven’t you enough sense ti 
of the path of army ants?” di 
Scrobe in a tone of disgust, as I} 
to them. 


gerous? If they are will we be sa! | 

“Safe enough here, but walk‘ 
fifteen or twenty feet, well into th} 
and they’ll uncover your skeleto1! 
fast enough.” 

I went forward cautiously, wat 
ground at my feet lest I go too! 
came to the well-defined, well-or« 
flank of the marching army. Isto 
at its hurrying millions, fascinati) 
scared by the sight of that flowing! 
stream of brown and black life. 
was that indescribable sound in | 


of the old Biblical writer to “a 
going in the mulberry trees,” an 
dered if the sound the jonedl pr 


was then Ratios my ears as 1S 
listening to the ghostly pa 


tripping trillions of tiny feet 
through the jungle. : 


flesh from my bones. Woul 
(Continued on Page # 
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lid he speak jestingly? It did not seem 
sible they could be so terrible as he had 
i, but there was the sting of that one’s 
ie cinning bite on my hand, where yet 
yuld see two tiny specks of red; and all 
things were fleeing before them in 
je rout, with even the high-flying, high- 
ing birds, safe enough from the menace 
»w them, flying away before their com- 
driven it must be by deep instinctive 
+, Serobe was right, no doubt; he would 
w, knowing the jungle and its ways. 
eye caught sight of a dried piece of 
a lying in the path a few feet outside 
yoad of the marching army, tossed there 
yne of the mozos, the leaving of his lunch 
t day. I picked it up and threw it 
mg the ants. Hardly had it touched the 
amd before it was buried beneath a 
irming mass of brown and black, and 
‘nstant later I was watching it walking 
y in tiny bits. Then a large green 
rd, aged or sick or perhaps injured, came 
wling through the bushes into my sight, 
‘rmed over with the gnawing, chewing 
ets. I beheld its very flesh melting 
y, as it were, saw it flayed of its green 
, watched it pared down and down until 
red my eyes. 
thought of the flogged Indian lying 
»less and unconscious back yonder in the 
|, beneath the little house of green I had 
t over him. What if this marching 
y of frightfulness had passed that way! 
uddered and left the flowing stream of 
3, walked back to the two planters and 
down near them. 
do not know how long I had stood 
ching, entranced, the running millions, 
as we rose to go on again, after an 
ian had reported the trail clear, I heard 
ybe growling to Labo about another 
hours lost. The mozos returned to 
'r chopping, with Labo keeping close 
ind them to lay the course for them 
to curse and harry them into greater 
ze. Scrobe and I loafed slowly along a 
@ way in the rear. 
n hour passed, and the greater portion 
nother, and then we heard a ery from 
foremost Indians. 
Elric! El rio!”’ they all began shout- 
ee u0 heed to Labo’s savage com- 
ids to keep silent. 
Te ran forward, broke through the cane 
yths and fern thickets, following close 
the heels of the excited, uncontrollable 
jans, and in a few minutes we were 
ling out over the sluggish dirty waters 
‘ne Naranja. 
1a second the Indians had stripped off 
r garments of thin cotton and plunged 
| the stream, where they floundered 
at through the stagnant waters in lux- 
us bliss, as hogs in mucky wallows. 
‘abo proposed our following their ex- 
ile, but Scrobe said no, it was getting 
‘in the day; we must try to find out 
_where we were on the river. And he 
‘to work getting the bathers back on 
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here was an old trail running along the 
it’s edge, thick with heavy plant growth 
/ choked with low-standing bush, but 
ikly made passable by a little work with 
knives, and following it we moved 
dly down stream for four or five kilo- 
ers. Then Labo and Scrobe discovered 
ain landmarks corresponding to some 
tibed to them by the Indian, Primo, 
they stopped to confer—but apart 
(1 me 


"hen they had finished their talk one of 
carriers was sent for and he came up to 
4 young man with a face of more than 
nary intelligence for the class of mozos 
j1ad with us, and I saw Labo and Scrobe 
ig to him earnestly, giving him direc- 
sand instructions, as I supposed. He 
them through, nodded his head and 
jced away, disappearing. down the old 
we had been coming along. 
We've sent him on ahead to do a little 
‘ting work and to see what he can dis- 
t,” Labo said to me. “We're not alto- 
‘er certain that Primo wasn’t lying to 
ll the while about the whole business.” 
was dusk when the Indian returned. 
ad found the place he had been sent to 
for, he reported, and it was just as 
0 had reported it. He had passed 
ipletely about the hut, which stood in 
clearing from which Puysegur had 
new growth, and he had caught a 
se of the woman; he had recognized 
he one he had often seen at Pichu- 
But he had seen nothing of Puy- 
and he had not lingered long about 
place; he was afraid. 
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“Well, we’ve found him, anyway,” said 
Scrobe. ‘But we cannot expect to accom- 
plish anything now. We cannot go bursting 
in upon him without weapons, even if we 
are three against one.” 

“We can make the trip to Pichucalco, 
get guns and be back here in four days, 
can’t we?” asked Labo. 

“Easily enough; we have a good open 
trail almost all the way, and we can move 
rapidly along, going and coming.” 

“Then the thing to do, as I see it, is to 
make our camp here for to-night and start 
early to-morrow morning. There is no use 
of our losing time even to spy on him now, 
unarmed as we are; it would only mean 
a delay, a useless delay. We may not find 
him here four days from now.” 

“You are quite right, Labo. We’ll get 
off from here by daybreak. You're still 
inclined to see this thing through with us, 
aren’t you?” Scrobe turned to me as he 
asked the question. 

“Why, certainly! The man deserves 
death!” I replied promptly. 

“Good! I thought so—thought you were 
that kind! This trip of ours through the 
woods tried us all; none of us displayed 
angelic tempers and dispositions at times, 
but I felt certain that you would not hold 
any grudge against either of us for any 
unpleasantness that has occurred among 
us, and I’m glad to learn that you have not. 
We'll go back to Pichucalco and equip our- 
selves again, and this time we’ll use better 
judgment, and I’ll see that you carry with 
you something more efficient than a pea 
shooter such as that you now have, eh? 
But I’m tired enough to take a rest. It has 
been a long, hard day!” 

Both of them stretched themselves out 
on the ground, lighted :cigarettes, and fell 
to talking about rubber culture. I walked 
away from them a few paces and sat down 
alone. I had told them I was ready to 
stay with them, to return with them to 
Pichucaleo for new weapons, and to come 
back with them to help kill Puysegur. 
Nothing could have been further from my 
real intentions. 

I was about to break with them. To- 
morrow morning before dawn, before either 
of them had awakened, I would leave them 
and strike out alone. Down the river, less 


‘than a kilometer distant, was the girl they 


sought—the helpless, the pitiable, the af- 
flicted one, held by the beastly Puysegur. 
I would quit these two fiends while they 
slept, and go down there and do what I 
could to rescue her. I would risk much, 
I would take great chances, I would kill 
Puysegur, if I must! And I would kill 
Scrobe and I would kill Labo, if I must! 
But—kill! With what? The absurdity, the 
quixotism of my resolve! 

The diminutive revolver with its four 
uncertain shots in its rusty magazine lay in 
my pocket, a thing of ridicule—and that 
was my means for killing Puysegur, if I 
must; and Scrobe and Labo, if I must! 
And should I not expect to be compelled to 
defend myself against those three if luck 
went not with me in my adventure? The 
moment Scrobe and Labo discovered I had 
left them I would become. their hunted 
prey; and should Puysegur catch sight of 
me near his hut he would strike me down 
as quickly as he would strike down both of 
these men, for he knew I had been asso- 
ciated with them! A few moments before, 
Scrobe had spoken of the division as three 
against one. Yes, three against one, but 
not as he disposed the four, for when I quit 
these two companions of mine to-morrow 
morning I would be the one against three! 
And for my protection, for the task ahead 
of me, I had that toy pistol! What could 
I do? What should I do? Nothing but go 
on and trust to chance! 

I put up my little cage of mosquito net- 
ting on its four sticks, placing it between 
those of Scrobe and Labo, as I had been 
doing every night—they had always seen 
toit that I was between them—and crawled 
beneath it early. But not to sleep; I was 
determined that I should not sleep that 
night. I could not trust my subconscious 
self to stand watch over me to awaken me 
at that early hour when I must creep out 
and away; myself, my conscious self must 
watch. 

And hour after hour I lay there in the 
hot heavy darkness; listening to the mys- 
terious nocturnal'sounds of the jungle, try- 
ing to measure the minutes by my pulse 
beats, fighting against the onslaughts of 
slumber, battling against the creeping leth- 
argy ofsleep. But tonoavail. Iwas weary, 
worn, exhausted; all my body cried out for 
rest, and with the repeated and rerepeated 
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words on my lips, “I must not close my 
eyes! I must not close my eyes!”’ I closed 
my eyes. 


I woke with a start, found myself, re- 
membered, and hurriedly raised the side 
curtain of my pabellén and peeped out. It 
was the edge of day. A faint dim light was 
sifting down through the thick-leaved 
branches of the trees beneath which we had 
camped, and that profound silence that 
follows the stilling of the night’s noises of 
the jungle and just precedes the breaking 
out of the day’s din enveloped the world. 
I should have been away before this mo- 
ment; I had not waked on time! 

I was cautiously slipping from beneath 
the netting of my little cage when I heard 
Scrobe at the right of me moving about. 
I settled back and let the netting drop; 
perhaps he was but stirring in his sleep. 
But a moment later he was crawling out of 
his sleeping tent, crawling carefully and 
almost noiselessly, as I could perceive, with 
all my senses alert as they were. Then I 
heard him go tiptoeing past me. I peeped 
out again. There was light enough now for 
me to see him, and he was standing, stoop- 
ing, over Labo’s pabellén, as if listening. 

Suddenly with a muttered curse he seized 
the thin cloth of the little structure and 
gave it a jerk, and the supporting sticks 
falling away from their places the flimsy 
thing went down and flattened out on the 
ground like a collapsed balloon. And Labo 
was not beneath it! 

Another oath broke from the man’s lips. 
Then he straightened up and turned to look 
at my pabellén to see if his outbursts had 
roused me. Satisfied that I had not been 
disturbed in my slumbers he walked away 
a few steps, to stop and stand rubbing his 
hand over his forehead as if trying to make 
decision what now to do. 

The light was growing steadily stronger, 
and the profound, the absolute silence that 
hovered over the jungled world about us 
continued. Then it was broken, broken in 
a way so unexpected, so startling that I 
almost cried out the surprise and astonish- 
ment that struck through me in that in- 
stant. For through the stillness of the dusk 
of dawning, running down the reaches of 
the soundless forests, came a scream, a 
woman’s scream, a scream of terror and 
awful fright, coming from the direction in 
which the Indian had gone yesterday to 
find Puysegur’s hiding place. 

One single piercing scream, distant, yet 
near, too, because of the mighty silence; 
but others might have followed it that I 
did not hear, for with its echoing ending 
there burst out the raucous squawking of 
innumerable parrots and macaws, the 
yawping of toucans, and a jumbled medley 
of other unrecognized cries and yellings 
and screechings—the jungle’s denizens de- 
clared it day. 

At the moment of the coming of the 
scream my eyes were on Scrobe. He, too, 
was startled violently, as I had been, and 
I saw his hands drop down to his sides, and 
he stood motionless, staring off in the direc- 
tion whence the cry had come. Just for a 
minute he was there, and then he walked 
rapidly away and disappeared among the 
trees and bushes, taking the trail that would 
bring him to the hut of Puysegur. 

What was the meaning of that scream? 
From whose lips had it been torn by fright? 
Not from the girl’s, of course. Had Puy- 
segur dragged with him to his hiding place, 
besides her, one of his Indian women, of 
whom he kept a score or more about him, so 
Secrobe and Labo had told me; and was it 
she who had screamed? But what did it 
matter to me who it was—it was not the 
girl! My work was before me. I must 
make my start now, follow Scrobe and 
Labo, and do what I could! But I had 
slept, I had given them the advantage, and 
by doing that I had trebled my danger! 

I found the trail kept running close along 
the river’s bank, and I went forward with- 
out great difficulty, for the Indian who had 
traveled that way the evening before had 
cut away the looped and hanging vines 
where they had dropped down across it, and 
Labo and Scrobe—I had no doubt they had 
gone that way just ahead of me—had 
beaten down another portion of the young 
growth that was beginning to close it up. 
I had walked a short distance—less, I be- 
lieved, than I must go to reach the hut I 
sought—when I came to a branching of the 


path, a turning off to the left, but I did not | 
take it, though it showed signs of recent | 


travel. A-little farther on I found another 
branching to the left, and into it I turned; 
I thought I had gone far enough, and I 
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“Hasslers” without 
changing your Ford 


\ ee ass compli- 
cated about Hassler 
Shock Absorbers. 

Nothing to change about 
the car! Any garage man 
can apply them—easily— 
quickly—correctly! Hass- 
lers will be put on without 
changing a single part! 


Think of such slight in- 
convenience—and such a 
small expense—securing for 
you a saving of one-third 
of your tire and up-keep ex- 
pense, that will make your 
car last one-third longer! 
They protect the car against 
the destructive bumps and 
shocks—they eliminate vi- 
bration. 


Try Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers—at our risk—for 10 
days. You can get them 
for any Ford model—and 
also the 1-ton Truck. Write 
us if you do not know our 
dealer. 


This illustrates the model of Hasslers now 
made for the Dodge Brothers Car. They 
give luxurious comfort and smart appear- 
ance. Ask your Dodge dealer about them. 
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1401 Naomi St. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Robert H. Hassler, Lid., Hamilion, Ontario 
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knew the hut would be located on rising 
ground, back from. the river. 

But after I had walked for some time and 
had seen nothing but unbroken jungle, 
with the trail I was following growing more 
and more difficult, I realized that I had 
traveled much farther from our camping 
place than the Indian had reported the hut 
to be. I turned to retrace my steps, wan- 
dered by mistake into a little opening 
among the trees, passed into a false trail, 
and into another, and so blundered about 
for almost an hour before I regained the 
path at the river’s edge; so easy was it for 
me, unacquainted with the tropical forest 
and its ways, to lose myself amidst its 
mazes. 

I went back to the first branching of the 
path, turned into that, and in a few min- 
utes saw before me a small clearing, an old 
clearing but newly cut over, for the drying 
bush and palms and ferns were lying 
thickly scattered about it. Near its center 
stood an ancient and dilapidated palm- 
thatched hut with the thatches rotting and 
falling away, and with many of the wall pal- 
ings gone from place, thrown down or leaning 
inward and outward. Was thisthe place, the 
hiding place of Puysegur? Was he in there, 
in that wretched hovel, shut up with the 
girl, or was she there alone, left secured, 
perhaps with ropes, tied up by him as an 
animal might be tied, while he had gone 
away on some necessary mission? The In- 
dian had reported that he had seen nothing 
of Puysegur the day before. And Labo and 
Scrobe—were they slipping and sneaking 
through the woods somewhere near me, 
peering and peeking out from among the 
vines, staring at that dilapidated hut as 
was I? 

Though I watched for a long while I 
could see no sign of life about the old 
structure, and only the lately cut and dry- 
ing underbrush told that anyone had re- 
cently been thereabout. I started to make 
a circuit of the clearing, keeping in the 
fringe of the wood, that I might observe 
the hut from every side, going forward cau- 
tiously, studying every inch of the ground 
ahead of me before I ventured foot upon it, 
knowing well that at any moment I might 
come upon Labo or Scrobe. In my hand I 
earried the ridiculous little pistol with its 
four uncertain shots in its rusty cylinder! 

I had completed half of the circuit about 
the open space when I stopped suddenly, 
trembling and chilling, with my heart 
almost losing its beats. I had caught sight 
of Puysegur. He had been hidden from me 
all the while by a little clump of bushes, left 
growing there near the hut for its shade, I 
suppose. He sat on a large tree stump that 
had been fashioned into a kind of bench, 
resting his arms and hands on a crude table 
built of poles and slabs. A machete lay be- 
fore him close to his clasped hands. 

I was astonished at the appearance of the 
man. Was this the clean, the immaculate 
Puysegur I had seen a few weeks before? 
I could scarcely believe it was he, for this 
man’s garments were fouled and slimed 
with the dirt of the jungle, torn and frayed, 
and in places quite in tatters; I could 
see that his huge bare arms and his hands 
were grimy and unwashed; and there was 
a heavy growth of beard covering his face. 
As I stared at him he raised his head and 
looked straight at the leafy screen behind 
which I stood hidden, and his face was the 
face of a man drowning in the depths of 
despair. 

As I continued to watch him I noticed he 
was moving his right leg about as if it 
pained him, stretching it out and drawing 
it back and turning it, reaching down a 
hand to press and massage it about the 
knee. Then he stooped over and began 
slowly to unlace the leather legging that 
incased it. 

Where had he been, I kept wondering as 
I watched him, for I could see that he had 
just returned from a hard trip through the 
forests; his shoes were water soaked and 
muck covered, and much of the disordering 
and untidying of his garments had been re- 
cently done. Why had he gone away from 
the place? Where was the girl? How had 
he disposed of her? Where was Labo? 
Where was Scrobe? 

Even as the questions ran racing through 
my brain I saw Scrobe. He came slipping 
from behind the hut, and with cautious, tip- 
toeing steps was sneaking from the rear upon 
the stooping man at the table. In his hand 
he carried the long-bladed knife I had seen 
sticking in his belt for so many days, the 
knife I had seen him handling so often, run- 
ning his finger along its keen edge, as he 
and Labo disputed about the manner of 
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doing Puysegur to death. Little step by 
little step he came on, with each foot set- 
ting itself carefully and quietly in place be- 
fore he shifted his weight from the other to 
it, as a cat sneaks up on the unsuspecting 
mouse. A little closer and a little closer he 
came, and the unlacing of the leather leg- 
ging went slowly on. 

What should I do? Shout a warning? 
Warn Puysegur? Why-should I? He was 
one of the three against whom I must fight 
sooner or later!’ Another minute, a few 
more seconds, and there would be but two 
of them! But could I stand there and see 
this killing done—could I? Should I not— 
should I 

“Behind you, Hal! Behindyou! Scrobe!” 

A woman’s voice had cried the words, 
but I did not turn to see who she was or 
where she was; my eyes could not leave 
Puysegur, so quickly, so almost instanta- 
neously did he act at that warning cry. I 
saw his huge right hand go darting to the 
handle of the machete; I saw him jerk the 
ugly weapon up and swing it about as he 
swung his body round. With a whishing 
noise the great knife went cutting through 
the air, straight to its mark, thrown with 
all the concentrated strength of that 
mighty arm. I saw it strike Scrobe’s thin 
long neck, and I saw the man’s head go 
flying from his body, which tottered and 
wavered just a moment, then sank down 
in a crumpled heap. In like manner I had 
seen the Indian, Primo, kill a monkey. 

“Drop that! Drop it quick!” 

The woman’s cry again. I shifted my 
eyes to the other side of the little clearing, 
whence the sharp command had come, to 
see Labo standing there at the edge of the 
forest, with the looped rope falling from his 
hands, the rope I had seen him coiling and 
uncoiling so many times, as, gloating, he 
would tell us how he would hang Puysegur 
with it. And advancing upon him, gripping 
in her right hand a revolver that pointed 
straight at Labo’s head, was the girl, 
Simon’s daughter, the woman whom I had 
come to rescue! 

Simon’s daughter? Was this the fragile 
slip of a girl I had seen in Pichucaleo? Was 
that the pale face, the pathetic eyes that 
had roused all my pity, called up all my 
sympathy? Were those the little helpless 
hands I had so often envisioned since I had 
seen them fluttering about her throat that 
day she stood watching her father writhing 
on the ground in drunken spasms? Was 
this the girl for whom I had come hurrying 
hither, hoping to rescue her from the 
clutches of a human beast, hoping to pre- 
vent her from falling into the hands of 
human fiends? 

“Tie him with the rope, Hal!” 

Puysegur was upon Labo as she spoke. 

“Put your hands against your sides, and 
if you move a finger I’ll break you into 
bits!” 

Without a word Labo lowered his hands, 
and the loop of the rope fell over his 
shoulders, to be wound round and round 
his body, with a tied hitch here and a knot 
there, with the winding working down and 
down until it ended at his ankles. Then 
Puysegur_ straightened up and _ stepped 
toward the girl. The revolver dropped 
from her lowered hand and she ran into his 


arms. 

“Oh, Hal, Hal, Hal! Oh, Hal, Hal, Hal!” 

Shaken and torn by a passion of weeping 
and sobbing, she was burying her face in 
the stained and ragged folds of the linen 
blouse he was wearing, and he was bending 
down his rough shaggy face close to hers, 
speaking to her softly in words I could not 
hear. Suddenly he put her away from him, 
held her at arm’s length, and stared at her 
with eyes grown great with wonder and 
incredulity. 

“What!” he cried. “You—you speak? 
You speak?” His voice was unsteady and 
uncertain, burdened to breaking with emo- 
tion, and again he cried: ‘‘You—you are 
speaking, Carlotta?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!’’ And she raised her 
hands and began clapping them together, 
laughing and weeping as one on the verge 
of hysteria. ‘Yes, yes, yes! I found it! 
It came back, it came back! I knew it 
would! Oh, I knew it would! All these 
years I knew it would come back, and I’ve 
been waiting! This morning I had gone 
down the path by the river, thinking I 
would meet you returning, and I saw—I 
saw him!” With a shudder she looked 
over at the trussed and tied body of Labo, 
lying where Puysegur had tossed it. ‘I 


«saw him coming toward me along the trail, 


and I knew why he was there, and I 
screamed! I could not help it—I had to 
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scream! Then I turned and ran, wit 
following) me, but I lost him amo 
paths we had made down there! Oh 
Hal, Hal!” 

Again he was pressing her close 
comforting her. i 

“T should not have gone away 
you—it was a cruel thing to do 
could not take you with me, and ] 
make the trip! To think of you 
here alone all night! But my leg- 
and rehurt that old hurt, and [ 
scarcely make my way back at ; 
traveled all night, stumbling along 
darkness. But I’ve arranged every 
the horses will be at the crossing thi 
noon and we can go ie a 

“And my father?” f 

“He’s dead. I learned that from 
my men. Don’t ery, Carlotta; it is 
best. Oh, if you had only come aw: 
me long ago when I wanted you 

“T couldn’t, Hal; I couldn’t leay 
He was my father, he was all al 
then, then I had to go—when I fou 
he had sold me to him!” Again T; 
shudder as she spoke of the man 
dreaded. “Oh, that awful night 
found it out—learned that he’d sole 
that brute for three hundred Mex 
lars! If you had not come that 

“Don’t think about it any more 
lotta, don’t think about it! He 1 
sane—never was a man more insar 
was your father at the last! And 


in such violent form against me wl 
his best friend ie a 
“They did it, they did it!”’ she a 
knew all the time while they were 
his body with that awful liquor and p 


Indians, that man they had with then 
a while who d 
“Pshaw! That young milksop! § 
floating derelict they picked up and 
in there to train up to do their dirty we 
for them! I had no fear of him, but 
would have crushed him with them h 
he come!”’ 
I stirred uneasily in my hiding place, a 
I felt the red flush of shame and humiliati 
warming my face; and I felt the cold 
of fear chilling my spine. 
“I wonder what became of him, 
couldn’t have come in with them or he w 
be about here with them.” 
I was trembling now, trembling 
fright. What if he should find me 
Could I make him understand? I m 
away! But could I withdraw without 


ment, put her away, and looked at her wi 
eyes of sacred love. a 
“TI thought I had lost you, Carlott 
when I came back and found you weren 
here! I feared they had come and tak 
you! But I have you, and oh, Carlott 
you speak, you hear!”’ I saw their li 
meeting again. 
And this was the man to help kill whe 
I had traveled here with those two ov 
there, one dead, one bound and helples 
This was the man of whom I had heard 
many foul and obscene and hideous thi 
listening to them with the ears of credu 
believing them all, young fool that 
This was that beast, that snake, that 
some thing described to me by the @ 
Simon, whose words I accepted as 
I wanted to rush out from my 
place, stand before them and ery, “ 
explain! Let ‘me explain!” and tell 
all. But shame mixed with fear held 
back, and I stood there listening to th 


endearment, listening with unwillin 
I did not want to hear, but I was afi 
move, fearful I should discover 


Would they believe me; could I explam 
satisfaction if they found me? 
“We must get our few things togeth 
oy 


Thad thought to stop at my place t 
some things of mine I do not wish t 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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‘The slip-shod driver leaves Weed Tire Chains in the locker when 
careful drivers put them on their tires. The s/ip-shod driver comes 
recklessly out of side streets; the s/ip-shod driver cuts corners; the 
slip-shod driver never inspects his brakes and steering gear; the 
slip-shod driver does not signal before turning or stopping; the s/ip- 
shod driver does not give a warning signal of his approach. 


Help us concentrate the light of a condemning public opinion on 
the slip-shod driver—the greatest menace of motoring. 


Help us forge an endless chain campaign for motoring safety for 
everyone. 


Show this advertisement to all s/ip-shod drivers you meet and ask 
them to spread its doctrines to others in their class. 
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For Safety and Long Service 


Toncan Metal is anti-corrosive and, therefore, it 
was used for the roofing and flue work for the 
famous Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec, be- 
cause its long life makes it most economical. It 
has served here since 1915 and is still in excel- 
lent condition. 


Endures and Insures 


In both the United States and Canada are found thou- 
sands of demonstrations of the unquestionable merit of 
Toncan Metal; for example, Toronto Union Depot; Cus- 
toms Building and Royal Mint, Ottawa; King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto;. Printing Crafts Building, New York; 
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Technology, Pasadena; University Club Bldg., St. Louis; 
Hotel Winecoff, Atlanta. Toncan Metal is used for roof- 
ing, siding, eaves troughs, conductor pipe, flashings, valleys, 
cornices, skylights, window frames, furnace casings, smoke 
pipes, and, in fact, all sheet metal work—see list below. 
Send coupon for more information. 
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UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO 


Open Hearth and Electric Furnace Alloy Steels 
Successors to THE STARK ROLLING MILL Co., Canton, OHIO 


IN CANADA: Galvanized by Dominion Sheet Metal Fabricated by The Pedlar 
Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
but because of that’’—he indicated by a 
turn of his hand the headless body of 
Scrobe—“‘we had best not linger. That 
will have to be explained, and I don’t care 
about explaining.” 

“And what will you do with him?” she 
asked, looking toward Labo, lying at the 
other side of the clearing. 

“Him? Why, I think I’ll —— Listen!”’ 

I cowered down behind the screen of 
leaves that concealed me. I had shifted my 
body’s weight from one foot to the other, 
and a dry stick had snapped sharply. He 
had heard it! 

“Listen!” 

He had spoken the word again, and he 
was looking off toward the jungle. He had 
not heard the snapping stick beneath my 
foot; it was something else. 

No one of us three there at that little 
clearing in the jungle had for many minutes 
had apperceptive senses for anything that 
was transpiring outside that little open 
space, and so no one of us three had noticed 
the rising and swelling and rolling toward 
and passing over us of such a surge of sound 
as that which I had heard yesterday when 
the frightened things of the jungle came 
fleeing before the marching myriads of 
army ants. Nor had any one of us noticed 
the flitting across the clearing of little run- 
ning things, or the hurrying past of crawl- 
ing things, though for some moments I had 
been half aware of a steady rustling among 
the leaves at my feet. Now at Puysegur’s 
word we listened, and we heard—that 
swishing sound, that rustling, rasping 
sound, that ghostly patter of trillions of 
tiny feet running toward us. 

I looked down at the ground. Two or 
three of the scouting vanguard of the com- 
ing hordes were already exploring my 
shoes. 

““They’re here on us already!” cried 
Puysegur. ‘‘Come, let us go! We must 
hurry and find the edge of the stream and 
pass beyond it! This leg of mine—I’m 
afraid [’11 —— 

They disappeared about the corner of the 
hut, and I lost his last words. 

I felt a stinging sensation on my hand, 
another on the other hand, and in an in- 
stant I was overrun with the insects. I 
turned and fled away through the woods, 
away from the clearing, happening by good 
fortune to strike into a well-defined trail. 
But the path ended when I had gone but a 
little distance along it—ended against a 
green wall of twisted vines and crowding 
plants and bushes, and still was I in the 
midst of that ripply, rushing stream of ants, 
fighting them off my body, beating. and 
brushing and striking at them as they 
swarmed over me. I plunged into the un- 
tracked jungle, struggling forward among 
the looped and hanging vines, tripping, 
stumbling, falling, groping forward in the 
semidarkness that was now all about me, 
but I could not find, I could not come to the 
margin of that rippling stream of brownish 
black. 

From behind me, in the direction of the 
clearing, came a cry, a scream of terror, a 
man’s cry of despair. 

““Puysegur!”’ I muttered. “His leg has 
failed him. He is down!” And as I went 
fighting and struggling on I found myself 
wondering if the girl Would desert him, if 
she would go on without him, as he would 
command her to do. I told myself she 
would not. 

The going became harder and harder, 
almost impossible. I was in a thicket of 
small wiry bushes that were woven and 
tied together by innumerable slender, rope- 
like vines that caught me, entangled me, 
wrapped themselves about my legs and 
arms and shoulders, held me fast. I became 
panic-stricken, insane with fright and hor- 
ror, and with strength augmented to many 
times its normalcy by the awful fear that 
clutched and clawed at my heart, I plunged 
ahead, breaking free from the twisted, 
tangled network that held me, tearing my 
clothing to shreds, bruising and lacerating 
my flesh in a hundred places, straining my 
every muscle to its hurting. 

And when at last I had come to the edge 
of the living stream and passed safely out 
of it, the panic that had gripped me did not 
loose its hold—I ran on and on, with the 
sound of those tripping trillions of tiny feet 
playing in my ears; ran stumbling, falling, 
floundering on and on until I sank down in 
complete exhaustion. And still in my ears 
was that sound of the marching in the 
jungle. 

When I had somewhat collected my 


| scattered senses and had risen to go on I 
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knew I was lost. All directions were 
it mattered not which way I went. 
moved forward as I faced. 
With every step I took the woods, 
denser and darker, more and more a] 
of horror, and over and over I told 
that I was walking to my death, the 
would strangle me at last. Now wit 
furious speed checked and my 
struggling at an end, I found myselj 
posed to new tortures, for myriad 
hungry insects—in my moments oj 
I had not noticed them—came rush 
of the green-black depths about. 
feast upon me, finding in me som 
moving thing of prey that had blu 
into their lairs. And half my we 
failing strength must I use up in { 
them off. I pulled down and b; 
great masses of bush branches 
fronds, sat down and piled them abi 
burying myself beneath them as 
buried the Indian, Primo, but fl 
specks of winged viciousness and vor 
ness came sifting through each littl 
and interstice, searching me out to ti 
me with agonies all but unbearable. 
I had eaten but a few dry biscuit 
camp before I quit it in the early m 
and as the day wore on I was gna 
the pangs of hunger, which added ¢ 
torment to my hundred tortures. 
tepid, buggy, malodorous water I 
from the stagnant pools in the 
sickened me, and every new minute 
unhappy existence was more into 
more wretched than the last. ' 
Night came and I could do nothing 
stumble on and on through the sticky 
ness, thrashing about me with the br. 
I carried, or sit down to be devoured 
for the nocturnal pests were more 
thirsty than those of the day. The hi 
ness of it in my memory! 
Dawning day saw me at the e 
collapse—another hour and I could 
farther, and with startling clear 
envisioned myself lying there dead 
jungle, a prey to the jungle, done te 
by the jungle into which I had come bli} 
blundering, a young fool—youth i 
sive, youth credulous, youth easily 
youth injudicious, youth quixotic, y 
ununderstanding! But I would not 
up, not until the last, for I was 
loving life. And I went on. : 
Before I was aware of the forest’ 
ning out I found myself standing ina 
clearing. I looked about me with 
lieving eyes. I was in the clearing to 
I had come yesterday, in Puysegur’s 
place! 
Were they here now, he and the 
Had they escaped the marching n 
of ants as I had escaped them, 
they come back? I must throw - | 
upon his mercy. I must, I must make’ 
understand! And I shouted and hall¢ 
several times. But there was no ang 
to my calling; I saw no sign of hig 
was very still there. 
Then I remembered. Even if they 
escaped they would not be here to-¢ 
had heard him say to the girl t 
must go away that afternoon. ButI 
they were there; I wanted them 
there; and I dragged myself across 
hut and looked in. It was dismally € 
and bare. 
I walked about the corner of the st 
ture. There was the table beside the 
of bushes where they had sat togeth 
there a few yards off lay—Scrobe? } 
saw a skull, and I saw a skull-less sk 
partly clothed in tattered stuff tha 
not unlike deviled rags prepare 
shoddy. I walked to the other side 
clearing, where lay—Labo? No! | 
skeleton loosely wound round and 
with rope and partly covered wit 
same tattered stuff that looked like ¢ 
rags for shoddy. 
With new strength born of some 
more than fright, something mor 
terror, something more than _ hor 
turned and fled—fled down the 1 
trail I saw before me, going I kn 
where, I cared not whither. 
The path opened, grew lighter 
broader and better, and I ran on and 
on. And I saw footprints in the so: 
spots of earth along the trail, 
imprint of a man’s boot and the s 
imprint of a woman’s shoe, and If 
watching them going together out 
jungle, searching for them in panidl 
when I missed them, following | 
following Puysegur, whom I had ¢ 
a. whom I must find if I would si 
ife 
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. They’ll say it’s just you and your 
d log gone off on a trappin’ expedition 
eres. They’ll come in—I’m goin’ 


it. Not a thing wrong. Then they’ll 
pper and after that they’ll sit here on 
sarth and smoke and spit in the fire- 
And all the time’’—the ghastly 
raf his conceit hit him hard and he 
is knee mightily and roared conte 
ter—‘‘all the time they’re doin’ 
_ be down there underneath ’em, maiek 
anned oyster!’’ 
} laughter was echoed from the dark 
r by Gravy’s hoarse growl. He had 
ten the dog for the moment. He 
d and bent a menacing glare in 
's direction. 
in’t left you out of it either!’”’ he 
ftly. ‘‘You’ll start off with me to- 
»w, after breakfast. You see, them 
5 would want to know where the dog 
| Well, you'll go along and make dog 
'3for me. See? Oh, I know you won’t 
illin’—but_ before Te m_ through with 
ou’ll go! And after we’ve gone maybe 
six miles I’ll entertain you in a nice, 
way I’ve thought up. And IJ’ll bet 
I stop your damn growlin’ and your 
glarin’ out of a dark corner.’ 
was silent a few moments. Then— 
| it may be a year afore anybody ever 
as anything’s wrong up here. And 
‘ll be a thousand miles away!” 
* half an hour there was complete 
, save for the ghostly thudding of the 
against the window and the listless 
ng of the dying fire. Over in the angle 
» hearth Finney Bone’s shriveled face 
‘in the semidarkness like a death 
Farther on, Gravy was now merely 
Ker shadow in his dark corner. The 
+ was half empty and the Killer’s 
egan to mellow and expand. More- 
he once more felt the desire for con- 
ion. 
in’t got a thing against you,” he said, 
ssing the white face at the end of the 
a. “Just a matter of necessity—and 
Nobody can blame me. Not nobody 
Only sensible thing to do. And I’m 
d in doin’ it, no matter what your 
hers and judges and longhairs say 
it. [ll prove it!” 
leaned forward argumentatively, em- 
zing his points with the end of his 
gem. “Here,” he said, ‘‘you’re a 
er. You want a bear’s hide. For a 
. Well, what do you do? Why, you 
aim, don’t you? Then kill him and 
nis hide! Sure! 
bear ever do anything to you? Not 
! But you killed him, didn’t you? 
Because you needed his hide. You 
kill him before you could get his 
That made it all right. Did you feel 
or the bear? Course not! Men have 
Killin’ bears ever since old man 
s boys started huntin’ grasshoppers 
1 pea shooter! So it’s all right. Well, 
ile same way with me. I kill you to 
own life, same as you kill a bear to 
ide. See?” 
isfied with the exposition of his atro- 
hilosophy, thé Killer leaned back and 
jamother long drink. He yawned, the 
‘th yawning of a sleepy beast. Pres- 
phe felt in his pocket and brought out 
f handcuffs, regarding them pen- 
ith proud interest. 
ef ’ he said, “‘there’s 
Never get ’em on 
! IT told you what happened to the 
hat put ’em on me, didn’t I? He 
y. He shut his eyes for a second; 


n a circle, the horrid straining back 
t the great chest. 

a goin’ to keep ’em,”’ he said. “Tro- 
'f the chase. Same’s you keep that 
horns up yonder.” He indicated a 
| antlers nailed above the fireplace. 


S quiet a short time, listening to 
ng of the snow against the window. 
vay,’ he said suddenly, “‘what 
matter to you? Here—you take 
He and go out into the woods. You 
pr. It’s alive; it’s a deer. You pull 
'ger—and then it ain’t a deer no 
it’s meat. Just meat. All in half a 
l, was it any more sacred before you 
the trigger than it was afterward? 
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Hey? Sure not! It was meat—but didn’t 
know it! Anything wrong about shootin’ 
it then? Course not; it was just meat. 

“Same way with you. You don’t want to 
die. But half a second afterward you won’t 
know a damn thing about it—so what harm 
am I doin’ you? No harm in the world! 
I'll be doin’ you a favor. You won’t have to 
worry about livin’. You won’t have to cut 
firewood and pack flour and go out in the 
storm runnin’ your trap line. Ain’t you 
grateful to me? 

“Yes, sir,” he closed his argument, “‘it’s 
all wrapped up in that half second that it 
takes to make you quit being alive! What 
does a half second amount to? And that’s 
all life is—just one half second after an- 
other—the half second that lies between 
what you think you are and what you 
really are—just meat!”’ 

Suddenly he leaned forward again and 
looked steadily at the white face at the end 
of the hearth for a full half minute. Old 
Finney stared back with the glazed eyes of 
a fascinated bird held by the eyes of asnake. 

“‘T know what you’re thinkin’!”’ said the 
Killer at last. ‘“‘You’re thinkin’ that as 
soon as I’m asleep Here!”’ He arose 
and advanced to where his host was sitting. 
“Put ’em out! Behind your back!” Me- 
chanically Finney Bone offered his skinny 
old wrists behind his back. The Killer 
walked over to the bed and flung himself 
in, fully dressed. He sighed with the lux- 
ury of it. 

“‘T’m a light sleeper,’ he said, “ 
good shot. Better lay quiet.’ 

Hardly able to walk, the little old trapper 
crouched into the corner and crept close to 
Gravy. Outside the snowflakes pad-padded 
insistently against the window. They 
seemed to be signaling him, urging him to 
leave the place. ‘“‘Surely,’’ they seemed to 
ae % “you can think up some way to get 
ou 


and a 


To get out! Never before had Finney 
Bone realized the utter blessedness of all 
outdoors, All through the long chill hours 
he lay and thought. Once he had very 
nearly decided to turn Gravy loose. He 
could unfasten the snap.by turning his 
back to Gravy. And once loose, Gravy 
would go into that bed like a mad cata- 
mount. 

And yet Finney had worked round 
until his fingers were on the snap that held 
the chain to the dog’s collar. And yet, this 
outlaw had guns, while poor Gravy had 
only his teeth and his own stout heart. One 
shot would end Gravy. Then what? 

Finney would come next. Of that he was 
es No, he must think of something 
else. 

Over and over he turned the problem. 
And all the while the little snowflakes at 
the window continued to insist that surely 
he, who was so successful in setting traps, 
woe be able to think of a way to get out 
of one. 


qr 


INNEY BONE came awake with a 

start, conscious of the fact that his arms 
were aching and that Gravy had growled. 
He turned and saw that the old dog’s eyes 
were fixed upon the bed. The Killer had 
raised his head and was looking across the 
room. 

“Breakfast time!” he said. 

Finney struggled to his feet and stood 
swaying, for his body was numb with the 
cold and both arms nearly paralyzed from 
the manacles. The Killer called him over 
and took the handcuffs from his wrists. 

‘Fire first,’”’ he ordered, “‘then breakfast. 
And make.it snappy, for we got to have 
our little party early so I can get away.” 
He was in a surly mood this morning. 

The trapper hobbled to the fireplace and 
with difficulty managed to make his nerve- 
less hands perform the duty of building the 
fire. He worked, in a frenzy, for he was 
spurred on by horrible threats and fierce 
epithets hurled at him from the bed. He 
piled on his cherished pitch-pine sticks 
which he always kept for kindling, and 
almost immediately the fire roared up the 
chimney. Finney Bone escaped to the 
kitchen, still cold and stiff from his long 
night with his hands behind his back and 
lying upon the floor. As he stepped down 
upon the mat he nearly fell again, but 
caught the iron padlock chain swinging be- 
side the door and saved himself. Behind 
him the Killer began to quarrel with the 
dog and Finney built up a fire in the kitchen 
stove. 
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Do They Get This? 


Your children—do they get Puffed Rice in the mornings, as mil- 
lions do today? 


*% 


If not, they miss the supreme cereal dainty. These are rice bub- 


bles—rice grains puffed to 8 times normal size. 


crisp and toasted—almond-like in taste. 
Breakfast never brought to 


Flimsy as snowflakes, 
Every morsel is a food confection. 
children a more delightful dish. 


And This at Night? 


Do they get Puffed Wheat in their bowls of milk? 


Think what it means—whole wheat with every food cell blasted. 
Over 100 million steam explosions caused in every kernel. 


Crisper than crackers—four times as porous as bread. And so 


fitted for digestion that every granule feeds. 


This Prof. Anderson method is the only way to bring you whole 
wheat in this hygienic, in this fascinating form. You know that 
children need it. Serve it as they love it—as flaky, flavory tidbits. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Steam-exploded grains Whole wheat bubbles 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“Never Neglect 
a Break in 


the Skin” 


New-Skin is an antiseptic 
covering for scrapes, cuts 
and little injuries. 

It isa liquid. When applied 
it dries and forms a coating. 
This covering or film, trans- 
parentand hardly noticeable, 


is a protection for the newly 
forming tissues. 


New-Skin 1s flexible, con- 
forming to the irregular 
curved surfaces of the skin 
and permitting of motion of 
knuck'es and joints. And 
it 1s waterproof. You can 
vash right over it. 


You should have New-Skin 
in your medicine closet. 


The antiseptic properties of Neaw- 
Skin have been established by scien- 
tific tests. On the test plates, where 
New-Skin was not applied the germs 
grew and multiphed, Where it was 
applied they did not grow. 


Be sure it # 

is New- ee All 
Skin, not 2 Druggists’ 
an infe- 15 and 
rior substi- 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York 


Toronto London 
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Ashesliced the bacon at the little table he 
glanced through the window. It was still 
snowing hard. Finney gazed wistfully upon 
the freedom and safety which were so near 
him and yet so unattainable. The kitchen 
had no outside door and only this one little 
window. He doubted if he could get it open 
without attracting the Killer’s notice. He 
doubted if he could wriggle through it, even 
if it were open. He took the bacon back to 
the stove and put it in the pan. Directly 
the smell of frying bacon filled the air, 
mingling with the aroma of boiling coffee. 
Two minutes more and breakfast would be 
ready. After breakfast—good-by to the 
world, which suddenly had become a very 
desirable place. 

How to get out! As he stood tending the 
sizzling bacon the one idea chased itself 
round and round in the old man’s brain in 
ever-narrowing circles. The coffee boiled 
over. 

“Gone to sleep?’ bawled the Killer 
from the fireplace. 

“Breakfast’s ready!” called Finney, 
hardly above a whisper, but the Killer 
heard. 

““Soon’s I take a drink,” Finney heard 
the Killer mutter. 

The old man’s terrified eyes shot round 
the kitchen in one last terrified search. 
They fell upon the braided mat and he 
began to count the braids init. All this in 
that last paralyzed instant when Finney 
realized that he had reached the exact mo- 
ment of his doom. The Killer’s heavy feet 
sounded, moving toward the door. Sud- 
denly Gravy sprang up and growled, show- 
ing his teeth. The Killer caught down a 
cleaning rod from the wall and stepped 
toward Gravy’s corner. 

“T’ll just spend a minute workin’ up an 
appetite!’’ he said grimly, and struck the 
old dog across the head with the tough rod. 
For two or three minutes they fought, the 
man silent, the dog silent also, taking the 
punishment gamely and waiting for theman 
to stumble within the circle of his chain. 

And it was at the beginning of the up- 
roar that the great idea came to Finney 
Bone. It was simple; simple asa babe, but 
splendid as the rising sun. He took the 
huge bear trap from the wall, set it upon 
the floor beneath the step and replaced the 
braided mat above it, spread smoothly and 
carefully. This was something he under- 
stood—the setting of traps. The ring of the 
trap chain he hooked into the padlock and 
snapped the padlock shut. Tremblingly he 
moved over to the table and tried to open 
the window. It came partly open but 
screeched querulously in the process. The 
Killer heard it and flung down the stick and 
snatched the automatic from his belt. 

“What was that noise?’’ he demanded, 
appearing in the doorway, still panting 
from his exertions. 

“‘Fryin’ pan,’ quavered Finney Bone, 
“serapin’ against the stove.” 

The Killer glanced suspiciously at the 
window. It did not look right to him. He 
started toward it, stepping down upon the 
braided mat. The concealed trap closed 
upon his thick leg with a sullen “chunk,’’ 
and the man went to the floor, the revolver 
flying across the room. 

Finney Bone was no hero. He was just a 
scrawny, timid little old, old man who had 
left civilization and spent forty years alone 
in the wilderness because he wanted to be 
remote from trouble. 

The Killer’s yell as he hit the floor was 
echoed by a high thin squeal of ‘terror, and 
Finney Bone went through that difficult 
little window and did not even notice that 
it was there. He landed upon his head, got 
up again and loped away down the moun- 
tain like a scared jack rabbit. Behind him 
the hoarse ravings of the trapped Killer 
joined Gravy’s excited bawling, and the 
combined effort was like an echo straight 
out of hell. As he passed his corral at the 
bottom of the clearing Finney paused to. 
look back and listen. He could not see the 
cabin for the falling snow, but he could 
hear plenty. A moment was enough for 
him, and a little over. He went on. As he 
got warmed to the work he went better and 
better—and if a coyote had been going the 
same way Finney Bone would have run 
over him. 

Gravy understood what had happened, 
and it drove him crazy. Gravy knew all 
about traps. The springing of a trap always 
meant a kill, with, later, the savage, warm 
tang of fresh blood upon his tongue. He 
went into the air in a mighty lunge and 
when he came to the end of his chain the 
bed moved across the floor an inch. His 
bawling was now a mad baying. 
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The Killer, however, had fallen silent. 
In spite of the pain he dragged the heavy 
trap about over the floor, trying to get hold 
of something—a file perhaps, or at least 
something he might use as a lever with 
which to bend down those mighty springs. 
A glance had shown him that his gun was 
far out of his reach. 

Abandoning his hope of these things at 
last he turned his attention to the trap, 
trying to press down one spring with the 
free foot. However, he was not successful 
in this ambition-either, earning nothing 
but indescribable agony, for a bear trap 
will not open until both massive springs are 
pressed down and held by clamps—and 
these clamps were in Finney Bone’s pocket, 
going far, far away in long, earnest leaps 
over the snow. 

The Killer slumped to: the floor and 
heaved at the door chain with his powerful 
hairy hands. He might just as well have 
heaved at the Rock of Gibraltar. A quarter 
of a century ago old Finney Bone had put 
that staple through the logs, clinching it on 
the other side. The Killer realized this at 
last. And with it came the added realiza- 
tion that there was absolutely no hope for 
him. Hesank back and began to whimper 
like a child. 

Iv 

NCLE JOE PURKEY was blue. He 

had come all the way down to the store 
to warm himself and tell Postmaster Collett 
Jones about it, hopefully expecting sym- 
pathy. But the fire was acting badly this 
morning and there was more cold air in the 
store than Uncle Joe had believed was in 
the whole world. He spraddled his long 
legs on either side of the sullen stove and 
held his red-mittened hands along the sides. 
His long thin nose was so cold that it was 
almost transparent. 

Ever’ once in a while,” he complained 
bitterly, ‘‘I wonder what ever made me 
come up into these here damn hills! Been 
on the ragged edge of starvin’ to death ever 
since I hit the Greenlog country, twenty- 
three year ago. Collett, ain’t no doubt of 
it; the world’s goin’ plumb to the dogs! 
It’s agoin’ to the dogs like a hot spark out 
of eternal dangnation!”’ 

Behind the mail case the postmaster was 
busy making up the bag for the runner, 
who was due to start with it across the 
mountain in half an hour. 

“Tough world all right!” he agreed 
cheerfully. It was the easiest way. 

““And me a constable!”’ went on Uncle 
Joe, somewhat cheered by the postmaster’s 
indorsement. ‘‘Ain’t made but one arrest 
since I was elected, and I lost on that! Yes, 
sir, I got into a poker game at the county 
seat and somebody skinned me out of 
seven dollars and six bits, and I had to bor- 
row the money to eat on till I got away 
from there!” 

“Tough!” agreed the postmaster cor- 
dially. He was thinking of something else. 
He came out with the mail pouch and flung 
it upon the floor, coming then to warm his 
fingers at the stove. ‘‘ Mighty tough!” 

“Yes, sir.”’ Uncle Joe was beginning to 
feel more and more the enormity of his 
wrongs. ‘‘Yes, sir, sometimes I wonder 
that we don’t all turn Bolshevicky! By 
gosh, sometimes I don’t blame fellers lile 
him.”’ He pointed to a handbill posted 
upon the post-office door; a handbill bear- 
ing the picture of a man with furtive, ratty 
eyes underneath a porcine brow; at the 
bottom the word “Reward” in large type. 

“They got sense enough to look out for 
themselves anyway!’’ went on the con- 
stable. “Besides, look how this feller gets 
his name in the papers! Ever’body in Cali- 
forny talkin’ about him and callin’ him the 
greatest criminal of the century. And me, 
a law-abidin’ constable with a _ three- 
hundred-dollar mortgage on my ranch— 
and ole Tip Garrett, over in the Eel River 
Valley, threatenin’ to shoot me if I don’t 
pay him for them spuds I bought from him 
three years ago!”’ 

A hasty step sounded upon the porch 
outside. “‘There’s the mail runner!” said 
the postmaster. 

The door opened, but it was not the run- 
ner. It was old Finney Bone, wabbly of 
legs and still ready to jump and run at the 
slightest alarm. His clothing was covered 
with snow and he looked like a skinny little 
old Santa Claus. 

““I—I was wantin’ to see you, Mr. Pur- 
key,”’ he wheezed. ‘I got a feller up in my 
cabin calls himself the Killer, and I wish 
you'd come up and take him away!” 

The postmaster and the constable spra 
to their feet. “‘What did you say he calls 
himself?’’ demanded the constable. Finney 
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The men looked | 
Incredulity was in both 


told him again. 
other. 
Still 

The constable’s eyes wandered 
instant to the word “Reward” at 
tom of the poster. 

“Well ” he began. ; 

“Here!”’ said the postmaster. “Dj 
look like this?”’ 

Finney took one glance at the pos 
slid round behind the stove. 4 

“That’s him!’ he said. He e 
upon a box and began to weep. “I 
him—and now I’d like to get rid of 

“How did you ketch him?” dey 
the constable. 

“Tn my bear trap.”’ 

“Where did you have your trap 
ole-timer?” 

“In my kitchen. He—he drank 
my whisky!” ; 

At the recollection of this crime 
action came fully upon him and } 
bitterly. Again the two men exchang 
ing glances. Old Finney Bone hi 
plumb loco! But the constable e 
get that reward suggestion out of hi 

“T reckon I better go up there, @ 
he said doubtfully. ‘‘When a sworr 
of the law’s called—why, he’s got t 
But I want to remark that I don’t: 
trip like this one with no zest!” 

An hour later he started. Old 1] 
with a warm meal tucked under hi 
hunting shirt, stoutly insisted on 
with him. The constable continue 
tical; but when about noon they n 
the lonely cabin they heard Gravy b 
The old dog’s voice was hoarse wit 
sustained effort and barely mad 
heard above the storm. The co 
went round and peeped through the’ 
window, then ran for the front doc 
Finney at his-heels. % 

Lying partly upon the rumpled | 
Killer looked up into Gravy’s hoi 
eyes. The dog had dragged the be 
across the room and now strained 1 
with his front paws upon the doorsi 
ing Finney’s catch. The Killer was 
ently but half conscious, though 
appreciated the fact that a few more 
would bring Gravy within striking di 
Uncle Joe Purkey seized the dog by 1 
and Finney Bone laid hold upon his 
It. was a job for both of them, for 
was yearning mightily. They went 1 
upon the bear trap, and then the 
fainted. 

Later on, when they had their ¢ 
securely manacled with his own ha 
and bound upon Finney’s old sled, 1 
Joe approached a delicate subject. 

“Well, ole-timer,’’ he said caut 
“there he is! What you want dor 
him?” 

“Take him away,” entreated 
Bone earnestly. “I ain’t got a pai 
use for him!” 

“But maybe there’s a bounty on 
suggested the constable. “‘ You bette 
down with me and collect it.” 

Old Finney shrank back, his eyé 
with horror as they contemplated th 
figure staring at him from the sle 
ain’t goin’ down!”’ he said positive 
he wanted was to see no more of f# 
eous creature which had frighten 
nearly to death. ‘‘You take him, M 
key, and collect the bounty yourself 

But in spite of his Bolshevisti 
ments Uncle Joe was honest—that 1 
paratively. He considered. 

“T’ll tell you, Finney,” he sai 
tiously, ‘‘T’ll give you two hundred 
for him—just as he lays! And a ney 
of whisky!” : 

Old Finney grinned, and the first 
humor of his long life escaped him. 

“He’s yours, Mr. Purkey!” 
“But I’d a-took a heap less for h 
night!” : 


Some weeks later Finney Bone 
the table in his cabin, a heap of coins 
hand; ten-dollar gold coins; ( 
them. F 

“Gravy,” he said, “it shorely di 
to ketch men! Pays a lot moi 
ketchin’ bear!”’ 

Gravy was nearly asleep. E 
thumped his hard, bony tail up 
hearth to denote that he heard. TI 
per poured the handful of coins | 
pocket and shook the pocket to mak 
jingle. q 

“Still, Gravy,’ he said, ‘‘we ait 
into the business. It’s too wearit 
and me, Gravy—we’re through! Hi 
we stick to bear!” 
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es of Europe in a human melting 
an keep on producing the same 
nen that founded America, laid 
cheme of government, wrenched 
ind its cities from the wilderness 
uced its scientists, statesmen, 
meers, authors and explorers. It 
possible to do this than it is to 
gese, chows, pugs, Boston ter- 
i , beagles, collies, coach dogs, 
s and mongrels into a kennel 
hem produce litters of thorough- 
‘s. Both are biological impossi- 
nd all the catchwords in the 
ing with melting pots and with 
eing born free and equal only 
ake Old Man Biology burst into 
ieckles of laughter and proceed 
on his time-honored routine. 
_ Central America, South Amer- 
e Balkan States the world has 
amples of people who have so de- 
through cross-breeding that they 
* incapable of self-government 
tans have known it in past 
as they won’t know it very 
er if immigration should con- 
ie future to anywhere near the 
ee that the negligence of our 
has permitted in the past. 

i 

2olitics in the Air 


's of history are littered with the 
great civilizations that have 
scause of unrestricted immigra- 
ie mongrelization that resulted. 
‘of unrestricted immigration the 
2, the Greek genius and the 
on fell to pieces. In the past 
Greece has produced no great 
tr architecture or philosophy or 
nce, and no ability to govern 
s subject peoples with any de- 
zess. The great cities of Greece 
‘0 dirty collections of peasant 
o Athens itself, as recently as 
poverty-stricken village which 
sediscovered by Western civili- 


ern Greeks like to have visitors 
‘t they are descended straight 
‘1e Greeks of the days of Pericles; 
are, then every Greek bootblack 
ngland is descended straight 
outh Colony. The Greeks of 
sept on some of the Greek 
sich have been comparatively 
nvasion and immigration—are 
‘rom Asiatic and African slaves, 
d Bulgarians, Slavs, Gepide, 
llians, Avars, Egyptians, Syr- 
ins, Arabs, Spaniards, Walloons, 
vanians and several other races. 
jan unfortunate but incurable 
eating itself, and a word to the 
to be better than a jab with an 
tatpin. 

Athens is a startlingly modern 
it by a German engineer. The 
sarble columns on the crest of 
‘is—most beautiful and im- 
_the monuments of antiquity— 
m asphalt streets, glaring white 
houses and office buildings and 
2 cafés, at whose sidewalk 
areeks sit from early morning 
t night, wreathed in the dust 
seem to whirl eternally through 
of Athens, and feverishly pour- 
‘nto each other’s ears and coffee 
slves. Everybody in Greece, 
le country villages which have 
ers of their own and don’t even 
¢nian political pamphlets which 
“under the name of newspapers, 
atmosphere of politics. Where 
em acquire their political in- 
3 a mystery to newcomers to 
, who are inclined to think that 
‘p some sort of political germ 
‘coffee. But they all get it, 
‘orest and most ignorant; and 
‘rawl for hours over political 
d drag out arguments that 
edit to an extreme socialist for 
‘ess and speciousness. The 
etion among the Greeks is in- 
ck in the War of Independence, 
Indred years ago, every tem- 
ition of fighting was the signal 
cine conflicts between rival 
Ons because of the rivalry of 
thought more of their personal 
profit than of the cause of 
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OMETIMES COME BACK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Sketchily, the departure of King Con- 
stantine from Greece and his return oc- 
curred in the following manner: 

Constantine, born in 1868, is the son of 
King George I of Greece—who, before he 

took the Greek throne, was a Danish 
prince—and of Queen Olga, who was a 
Russian grand duchess. Constantine 
married a sister of Kaiser Wilhelm, and has 
always been pro-German. He was con- 
vinced that Germany would win the war, 
and consequently refused to carry out his 
treaty obligations and his promises to the 
Allies. He assisted the Bulgarians; he 
disregarded the treaty of alliance which 
Greece had with Serbia. 

Constantine’s prime minister was Ven- 
izelos, who had repeatedly proved himself 
a great statesman. When Constantine, 
with his Hohenzollern wife and his German 
advisers, showed clearly that he would 
oppose the Allies to the end, Venizelos 
went to the Island of Crete and declared a 
revolution. He was joined by the inhab- 
itants of the Greek islands and of the south 
of Greece. He raised an army of 200,000 
men and joined the Allies with them. The 
Allies then demanded that Constantine 
abdicate in favor of his son Alexander— 
a charming young man whose chief idea 
of the kinging business consisted of saying 
“Where do I sign?”’ and then rushing off 
for a motor ride with a pretty friend. Con- 
stantine finally did this—though he now 
says that he didn’t—and hastened away to 
Switzerland with a large bevy of royal 
princes and princesses. 

Venizelos then came back under King 
Alexander, reorganized the government, 
threw out the most rabid pro-Germans and 
proceeded to lay out plans to make Greece 
into a bigger, better and busier place. 
When the war was over he hastened to the 
peace conference and presented his claims 
to that august body. He is a great states- 
man, and he had the confidence of the 
representatives of the great powers. Asa 
result, Greece got more out of the war in 
proportion to work done than any other 
nation in it. 

After an absence of nearly two years he 
returned to Greece and was welcomed with 
wild enthusiasm. In the hearty Greek way 
there was wassailin Athens. The houses of 
Royalists were smashed up. Then the 
Venizelists killed a very popular Royalist 
deputy, and this started a revulsion of 
feeling against Venizelos. This feeling was 
accentuated when the Greeks learned the 
terms of the Treaty of Sévres and of the 
hard bargain which the French, Italians 
and British had driven in return for the 
concessions which they made to Greece. 


The Defeat of Venizelos 


The treaty, for example, provides that 
Greece shall grant all commercial privileges 
in certain Asia Minor zones to those three 
governments; everybody elseisshut out. It 
provides that Italy shall have a monopoly 
of the exploitation of antiquities in the 
Dodecanese, which were the seats of an- 
cient Greek culture. Nobody but Italians 
can excavate there—and Italy can’t even 
afford to excavate her own antiquities 
properly just now. The blame for such 
arrangements falls on the statesmen who 
demanded them, and not on Venizelos. 
Greece lost nothing by the arrangements; 
but when the Royalists learned of them 
they emitted poignant shy eks of agony and 
cursed Venizelos loudly and ferociously. 
It made good campaign material and helped 
to undermine Venizelos. 

General elections were set for mid- 
October. But about that time King Alex- 
ander died of a monkey bite and left no 
heir. The elections were postponed for « 
week, and the politicians began to boil and 
seethe and explode on every side. Venizelos 
said that under no conditions would he 
countenance Constantine’s return; young 
Prince Paul, youngest of Constantine’s 
sons, he said, could have the throne; but 
not Constantine or any of his brothers. 
But Paul, from the rocky fastnesses of a 
Swiss grill room, where he was surrounded 
by his father and his Hohenzollern mother 
and all his uncles and other kinsfolk, re- 
fused Venizelos’ offer with thanks. Thus 
Venizelos was left looking helplessly around 
the horizon for a king. The Italians, who 
have always been pro-Constantine for 
political reasons, though officially against 
him, shipped several million lire into Greece 


to be used for electioneering. Some of 
Constantine’s cabinet ministers, banished 
by the Allies, filtered back into the country 
and went to work for Constantine. 

Constantine has always been personally 
popular in Greece because of his habit of 
mingling fraternally with the soldiers and 
because of a few minor successes in the 
Balkan Wars, which were magnified into 
great victories by the clever press-agent 
work of Venizelos. As a result of these 
things Venizelos was defeated in the gen- 
eral elections by a small majority. That is 
to say, more Royalist deputies than 
Venizelist deputies were elected. Ven- 
izelos, declaring that it amounted to a per- 
sonal defeat, left the country. 


An Allied Warning 


The Royalists got control of the govern- 
ment and sent hurry-up messages to Con- 
stantine to return and start’ wearing out 
the throne once more. Constantine proudly 
and prudently replied that he couldn’t un- 
less he were specifically demanded by the 
people. So another election was held. The 
ballots contained two voting spaces. One 
read “Constantine” and one read ‘No.’ 
Nearly half of the Venizelists throughout 
Greece refused to vote at this election; yet 
in many voting districts containing large 
percentages of Venizelists the number of 
votes cast ranged from 110 per cent to 130 
per cent of the registered voters. In other 
words, every Royalist voted as often as he 
pleased, and he pleased quite frequently. 
Consequently the demand for Constan- 
tine’s return appeared to be overwhelming. 
In reality it was nothing of the sort. Such 
is—or are—politics in Greece. 

Before the joke plebiscite on the king’s 
return was held the Allied powers addressed 
a warning to the Greek people. This warn- 
ing stated that if Constantine were 
brought back the act would constitute a 
confirmation of the hostility shown to the 
Allies by Greece in the Great War. The 
Allied legations sent this warning to the 
press; but the Royalists who had seized 
the reins of power arranged that no papers 
printing the warning should be permitted 
to circulate. The warning had a certain 
amount of circulation, but it had no 
noticeable effect on those who wanted 
Constantine back. 

So Constantine came back with his 
Hohenzollern queen and his attendant 
princes and princesses and pro-German ad- 
visers. And Greece, which can’t afford to 
give enough food or medical assistance to 
the Salonika colonists to keep them from 
dying like fish washed up on a hot beach, 
is proudly throwing away the millions 
required to keep one king, two queens, 
seven princes and twenty princesses com- 
fortably installed in their royal apartments. 
Constantine came back to enjoy the 
colossal gains which accrued to Greece 
from the victory which he did everything 
in his power to avert, and he is enjoying 
them with right good will. 

Constantine not only doesn’t deserve the 
recognition of any decent government, but 
he doesn’t get it—or he hadn’t got it in the 
spring of 1921. Officially, Constantine 
doesn’t exist for England or France or 
America or Italy or any other Allied gov- 
ernment, and in that fact there lies some 
rich and juicy musical-comedy material. 
Representatives of the Allies aren’t per- 
mitted to admit that Constantine exists. If 
they meet him on the street, in the midst 
of cheering crowds, they must gaze ab- 
stractedly at the sky or look pensively at 
their feet or pretend to be deep in contem- 
plation of their watches, and under no 
conditions must they permit themselves to 
admit his existence by lifting their hats, 
vaving or twiddling their fingers or 
emitting even the mildest of diplomatic 
razzes, as one might say. Athens is full of 
Allied diplomats who spend most of their 
time while out of doors in running up 
alleyways and hiding behind the corners of 
buildings and jumping over fences in order 
to escape meeting the king face to face and 
creating an embarrassing situation by re- 
fusing to see him. Constantine, on the 
other hand, is constantly resorting to petty 
tricks which will enable him to say that he 
has been recognized by the Allied repre- 
sentatives. American destroyers, for ex- 
ample, have been ordered to stay away 
from Pireus for fear that some of the 
officers might wander up to Athens and 
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come face to face with the king and be in- 
vited to come around to the palace to 
dinner before they quite knew what was 
happening to them. Constantine would be 
quite capable of it. 

There’s the case of Admiral O’Kelly. 
O’Kelly, a British naval officer, is at the 
head of the naval mission that’s running 
the Greek Navy. He is also an officer in 
the Greek Navy, wears the Greek uniform 
and receives a generous salary from the 
Greek government. Soon after Constan- 
tine’s return he sent out word that he 
wished to see O’Kelly; so O’Kelly, not 
wishing to lose his monthly pay check, 
went up to the palace and called on him. 
At the end of the interview Constantine 
walked to the door with him, and as he 
shook hands with him he pressed something 
into the admiral’s hand. 

“‘Here’s something I want you to have,” 
said the king. 

When O’Kelly got outside he looked at 
it. It was the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Redeemer, which is Constantine’s 
private and pet order. But if O’Kelly had 
been permitted to accept it by the British 
it would have been an admission that Con- 
stantine exists. So O’Kelly had to go back 
next day and hand back the Grand Cross. 


Royal Hide and Seek 


One of the few social centers in Athens 
is the Tennis Club. A short time ago a 
number of improvements were made on 
the grounds, and when they were com- 
pleted the club announced that it was hold- 
ing open house. The foreign colonies of the 
city turned out in force, and the entire 
diplomatic set was posing gracefully on the 
front lawn, with its white spats, its refined 
accents, its low musical laughter and 
everything, when suddenly the royal 
family appeared unannounced on the 
scene. For a moment the assemblage, as 
the early literary realists used to remark, 
was rooted to the ground with horror. 
Then they pulled themselves up by the 
roots, so to speak, and there was a general 
flight of the diplomatic corps over fences, 
around corners and behind bushes. 

The only governments that recognize 
Constantine are Spain, Holland and Ru- 
mania. Even Rumania held off as long as 
possible, and only weakened when Con- 
stantine’s oldest son married Elizabeth of 
Rumania at the same time that Prince 
Carol of Rumania married Princess Helene 
of Greece. Consequently at all functions 
where the diplomatic corps is announced 
the waiting courtiers see only three speci- 
mens staggering into sight. 

A few weeks after Constantine’s return 
the Dutch minister died. He was the dean 
of the diplomatic corps. On the day before 
the funeral the marshal of the court visited 
his successor and stated that the king 
would attend it. His successor begged the 
marshal not to permit such a thing, since 
it was sure to create a scene. 

“The king,’’ replied the marshal im- 
perturbably, ‘‘is in his own country. He 
will abstain only at the request of the 
ministers.” 

But since that would have been a form of 
recognition, the ministers refused to make 
such a request. The funeral took place; 
the diplomatic representatives of the Allied 
powers took their seats in a body at the 
front of the church. Then there was a 
blare of trumpets and the king entered, 
bowing graciously to left and right. N ot 
an Allied diplomat moved a muscle as he 
passed. He was led to a seat directly in 
front of the diplomats and facing them. 
Throughout the service Constantine glared 
balefully at the ministers, and the ministers 
enh over his head or past him or through 

im, 

This situation is not brought about 
solely because Constantine was a pro- 
German during the war and did everything 
in his power to further the German cause. 
Primarily it is due to the pride, pig- 
headedness and ayarice which prevent 
Constantine from admitting to the Allies 
that he ever abdicated or that his son Alex- 
ander ever actually ruled in Greece. Con- 
stantine and the Royalist politicians are 
even anxious to declare illegitimate the 
Venizelist government of young King Alex- 
ander, and to disavow all contracts made 
by that government; but they don’t quite 
dare to go through with it. One Royalist 
deputy even went so far as to introduce a 
resolution to that effect in the Chamber of 
Deputies, but the matter was hushed up. 
Constantine claims flatly that he didn’t 
abdicate at all, and maintains passionately 
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took place all high Venizelist officers were 
removed from their positions and replaced 
by Royalist officers. Asa result the Turks 
administered a terrible trouncing to the 
Greeks and the wounded began to pour 
back to Athens. The Greek transport sys- 
tem at the front broke down, and the 
ignorance of the officers in the field was so 
great that they were unable to use much 
of their equipment. Their field radio, for 
example, they were incapable of setting up. 

The Royalists did their utmost to pre- 
vent any news of the defeat and of the 
change in officers from reaching the people. 
The newspaper Patris, edited by a young 
man named Lambrachis, was the only one 
which told the story. Lambrachis was 
immediately arrested and thrown into jail. 
The incentive to truth-telling is not high 
in Greece. 


News of the Asia Minor shambles got , 


abroad in the land in spite of the efforts of 
the government to prevent it. A regiment 
of new troops marched past the hotel in 
which I was staying on its way to Pirzus 
to embark for Asia Minor. 

Someone on the hotel porch shouted 
down to them “Where are you going?” 
and several voices from the ranks replied, 
“To the abattoir!” 

The popularity of Constantine, too, 
began to be somewhat dented and shop- 
worn with the soldiers, The war was a 
very unpopular war anyway. The draft, 
in spite of enthusiastic reports of its suc- 
cess sent out by the government press 
agency, was evaded on every side. Con- 
stantine, instead of disbanding the army 
and sending it back to its homes, as those 
who campaigned for him had promised he 
would do on his return, had started a new 
war to round out the eight years of war 
which Greece had already enjoyed in the 
First, Second and Third Balkan Wars and 
the Great War; a new war which the 
diplomacy and statesmanship of Venizelos 
would unquestionably never have per- 
mitted. Troops sailing from the south of 
Greece to Asia Minor shouted to by- 
standers—referring to Constantine—‘“‘ We 
wanted him, and we got him!’’ Then they 
would smack their faces with their open 
hands, which is a Grecian gesture meaning 
that they had got him in the neck, as the 
saying goes. 


Greek Politics and the Red Cross 


Nothing in Greece was free from the 
politics of Constantine and his gang. The 
American Red Cross, for example, estab- 
lished an extensive baby-welfare organiza- 
tion in Greece. The Greek Patriotic League 
assumed the responsibility of it, and the 
Red Cross appointed the women who 
should be in charge. Some of these women 
were Royalists and some were Venizelists, 
and the Red Cross told the Greek Govern- 
ment plainly and bluntly that politics was 
to be kept out of it. When Constantine 
came back Queen Sophia immediately be- 
gan to mix in the affairs of the Patriotic 
League. She demanded the resignation 
of all Venizelists. 'The Red Cross served 
notice on the Greek Government that if 
there were further changes or forced resig- 
nations in welfare organizations the Red 
Cross would withdraw from Greece. Sophia 
will, no doubt, find a way to beat the Red 
Cross, because Sophia is a Hohenzollern 
and a politician, while the Red Cross, thank 
God, is neither. 

This same political acrimony, coupled 
with the lack of organizing ability for which 
the Greeks are noted, had prevented the 
formation of nursing or welfare organiza- 
tions to look after the wounded who were 
pouring in daily from the Asia Minor front. 
Athens is the best-equipped city in all 
Greece; but in the best and biggest hospi- 
tal in Athens, while I was there, 430 
wounded soldiers were being attended by 
four nurses and eight doctors. 

Every cabaret and thé dansant was paclced 
to the doors all afternoon and evening, 
however. 

Every school-teacher in Greece who was 
known to be a Venizelos sympathizer has 
been removed from her job and shifted to a 
distant section of the country. Many of 
the teachers have suffered a series of shifts, 
so that to all intents and purposes they 
have been thrown out of employment. 
The number of teachers that were thus 
shifted runs into the thousands, and as a 
result the entire school system of the nation 
was thrown into disorganization for at least 
one year, while more than half the schools 
of Greece had to be closed. 
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As soon as Constantine came back his 
gang effected the dismissal of fifty-two 
professors from the University of Athens 
on the ground that they were Venizelists— 
which they unquestionably were. Among 
these fifty-two were many of the most dis- 
tinguished teachers in the university—one, 
for example, being Coryllos, a professor of 
surgery and a cancer specialist who is a 
friend of such men as the Mayos and Alexis 
Carrel. Nobody was too high and nobody 
was too low for the Royalists to wreak their 
political hatred on. One of the cases that 
came to my attention was that of a widow 
with four children who held a position as 
door tender in a public school. Her hus- 
band had been killed in action in the Bal- 
kan Wars. She was fired from her job 
after Constantine’s return because her sym- 
pathies were known to be with Venizelos. 


Beads Versus Walking Sticks 


The Venizelist politicians were pretty 
bad, but they were angels compared with 
the Royalist politicians. Venizelos himself 
is a man with ideals, with patriotism and 
with that very rare virtue, common gense. 
In many of his leaders he inspired the same 
sentiments that he himself possessed. The 
Venizelist party was largely composed of 
people who. believed in siding with the 
Allies because that was the side of decency, 
justice and honor, whereas the Royalists 
believed in sticking with Germany because 
they thought Germany had the biggest 
guns and the largest money chest. The 
Venizelists were not only in the position of 
revolutionists against their ruler’s policies, 
but they were also fighting the greatest 
war in history against the most terrible 
foe in history. The Royalists were mostly 
pro-Germans, and the Venizelists were 
fighting Germany with the Allies. Conse- 
quently the Venizelists took steps to silence 
the worst and the loudest pro-Germans, 
just as we did in America. They fired five 
professors from the university for being 
dangerous pro-Germans and for giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. The Royalists, 
on their return to power, retaliated by fir- 
ing fifty-two professors for being Venize- 
ists. 

During the days when Venizelos was in 
power as prime minister to young King 
Alexander, pictures of King Constantine 
could be found nowhere in the country, 
while pictures of Venizelos were displayed 
everywhere. Last spring almost every win- 
dow held a gaudily colored picture of Con- 
stantine in a plumed helmet and a very 
Kaiserish mustache. Shops which neg- 
lected to display pictures of Constantine 
were usually peremptorily ordered to do 
so by the police. Anybody who had dis- 
played a picture of Venizelos would have 
been arrested. I had to go to more trouble 
to get a photograph of Venizelos than I 
would have to undergo in buying a drink 
of Seotch whisky in Kansas. 

No mention of Constantine’s return 
would be complete without some mention 
of the Princess Anastasia, who used to be 
Mrs. Leeds before she married Constan- 
tine’s brother, Prince Christopher, and of 
Princess Anastasia’s eighteen-year-old son, 
William Leeds, who is somewhat jestingly 
spoken of in Athens as the Duke of Pirzeus 
or Lord Leeds. Young Mr. Leeds arrived 
in Athens by airplane with his Chinese 
valet, and promptly became engaged to the 
Grand Duchess Xenia. The Leeds millions, 
raade in America, are so tied up by the will 
of the late tin-plate king that Princess 
Anastasia and young Mr. Leeds can touch 
only the interest on them. The Leeds 
jewels, however, are not tied up by the will; 
and since their value is in excess of $10,- 
000,000, the hard-up Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg family of Denmark, 
Switzerland and Greece will probably never 
starve to death so long as there is a ready 
market for diamond stomach chevrons and 
other service decorations. The Greek royal 
family denies indignantly that Princess 
Anastasia provided the slush fund which 
financed Constantine’s return; but it is 
said that $200,000 of Leeds money oiled 
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the route along which the return was made. 
The extreme reluctance of Constantine’s 
family to allow young Mr. Leeds out of 
their sight until his marriage is safely con- 
summated and the Leeds money is securely 
attached to needy royalty is, to put it con- 
servatively, very repugnant to all Amer- 
icans in Athens. The work of royalty can 
be very coarse. 

The Leeds money is going to be badly 
needed by Constantine’s family if it con- 
tinues to permit the bone-headed political 
atrocities that have marked its every move 
since its return, and what the family needs 
it will work hard to get. There is a certain 
amount of poetic justice in the thought of 
a fortune being made by an American 
tin-plate king and being wrecked by a 
Greek tinhorn king—if you know what 
I mean. 

The Greek royal family as far as looks 
go, fulfills all the requirements of people 
who like to look at kings and their pomps. 
Constantine is tall and magnificent looking. 
His pants buckle under his boots, and on 
his broad chest he wears seventeen pounds 
of jeweled decorations, gold braid and 
miscellaneous hardware. Queen Sophia has 
a haughty and regal air. The princesses are 
pretty and stylish—especially when they 
pass the observer at the rate of thirty-five 
miles an hour in one of the royal auto- 
mobiles. The Greeks love to hang around 
on street corners and wait for His Majesty 
to pass. Crowds of them wait two and 
three hours to see him go by, and as he 
passes, saluting sloppily and condescend- 
ingly, a feeble cheer goes up from the 
crowd. 

The Greeks take comfort in strange 
things anyway. Full-grown he-men walk 
briskly around Athens danglingshortstrings 
of amber or bone or wooden beads in their 
hands. These are known as conversation 
beads. Silk-hatted and frock-coated poli- 
ticians, deep in conversation on a street 
corner, fiddle nervously with strings of 
beads as they talk. Taxi drivers, when not 
engaged in running their machines, sprawl 
in their seats and finger strings of beads. 
IT attended a session of the Greek Chamber 
of Deputies one afternoon. In the front 
row sat the distinguished, so to speak, 
members of the cabinet, Most of them 
were running strings of beads through 
their fingers, while those who had left their 
beads in their other clothes were scooping 
sunflower seeds out of paper bags, cracking 
them and throwing the shells on the floor. 
One Greek told me that strings of beads in 
Greece took the place of walking sticks in 
America. It may be so; but I’d hate to 
try to hold off a pickpocket by swinging a 
string of beads on him, 


Getting an Interview 


After I had been in Greece for a short 
time I had accumulated a number of ques- 
tions that simply had to be put up to the 
king. Kings have odd ideas about being 
approached nowadays, and one gains noth- 
ing by running up to the front door of 
the palace and asking for the king—noth- 
ing, that is, except causing a royal re- 
tainer to drop dead with horror. So I asked 
some Greeks what to do, and they replied 
that I should get the American minister 
to take me over to the palace and sign the 
king’s visitors’ book for me, and tell the 
court chamberlain that I had never been 
caught stealing spoons from any royal 
palace to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and ask the court chamberlain to 
ask the king whether he would deign to 
receive me in audience two weeks from 
next Friday. This advice was worthless, 
however, for in the first place the American 
minister had resigned, and in the second 
place the officials of the American legation 
were not officially permitted to know that 
such a person as King Constantine existed, 
and in the third place I was in a hurry to 
get out of town. SoI wrote a brief, chatty, 
modest letter to the court chamberlain and 
asked him to date me up with the king. 

Two days elapsed, during which no reply 
came from the chamberlain — probably 


September Jo, 


because of the press of chamber, 
duties. So I wrote another letter, mo 
less chatty and much less modest 
obliged to remind him, for examp 
millions of Americans stood in line 
of periodical shops throughout ead 
Wednesday night in order to bu 
SATURDAY EVENING Post eagerly on T 
day morning and hunt for an arti 
Kenneth L. Roberts. I can’t rey 
whether or not I told him that th 
ing millions always burst into racki 
if they didn’t find it; but I think It 
lightly on that fact. This time the 
chamberlain dropped his chamberls 
long enough to attend to my case, 
“Royal Palace, 27 March / 9 April, 
ran the reply to my note—the G@ 
two dates, instead of daylight sa 
standard time as we do—‘“ Dear 
reply to your demand, I hasten toi 
you that His Majesty will receiv 
audience to-morrow morning, S 
28 March / 10 April at 12 o’cloe 
obliged to inform you beforehand 
Majesty, in granting this audien 
intend to give an interview on th 
political situation. ‘ 
‘“‘Mercati, Marshal of the Royal! 
This had a poor sound, for if 
didn’t intend to talk any polities 
be forced to confine his convers 
such subjects as ‘‘ Why Excavate 
Have No Arms” or ‘‘Why I P 
Hop to the Poppy.” 
At noon on the day of my app’ 
a large blue-plush footman admi 
to the palace and ushered me into 
chamber where a startled youn 
was standing with a lighted ci 
hind her back and smoke cloud 
out on every side of her. She 
didn’t want me to know that she 
We eyed each other warily while t 
clouds grew thicker. Count Me 
tunately appeared before the. 
burned down to the young woman 
and ushered me into an inner ante 
Then he left me, returned and led 
an even innerer antechamber whi 
large oil painting of the king on thew 


A Natty-Looking King 


Then he went out again and sta 
little time, and when he returned 
pered sadly in my ear, “The kin 
ing to receive you.”’ He couldn’t 
a more melancholy air if he had 
nouncing that my entire family 
destroyed or that my two dogs ha 
away and couldn’t be found. H 
down a long corridor and up to a mah 
door in front of which stood a man wr 
an olive-colored uniform, bushy blue 
whiskers and a frown. 

“You must not speak to the 
political matters,” said Count 
and he looked at me with unutte 
ancholy, while the bush-bearded d 
stared at me venomously, as thoug 
selected the spot where he was 
ventilate me with the dagger y 
unquestionably carried under hi 
or down the back of his neck— 
whiskers. 

““There’s nothing to talk to him 
I can’t talk on political matters, 
tested. ‘‘There’s nothing in Gi 
politics. What do you expect me 
there anyway?” 

“Personal impressions only,” 
the count sadly—‘“‘personal i 
only.” 

He dragged me along toward the 
and the man with the bushy beards 
his teeth at me viciously. 

“T don’t want any personal impress 
I protested. ‘“‘What’s the use 

Just then the door opened, and 
was standing just inside it. Ou 
came to an end and I tried to twi 
into a polite smirk. The count 
few sad words and faded from sig 
king shook hands briskly, looked ple 
urged me to sit down and took a sé 
hind his desk. 

Constantine, as I have said 
highly impressive person. He 
three inches tall and correspondi 
His eyes are blue and his smile 1 
tive, and the glitter of the me 
chest is soothing to the eye. 
three years old, but looks about 
he certainly makes a natty-loo 
When he appears in public he usu 
himself off with a plumed hat ¢ 
three-quart capacity. When herem 
headgear his strangely knobby, eld 
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| head fascinates the beholder. 
.dome of thought, large enough 
e brains of three or four fairly 
ople, though there is no evi- 
show that it holds more than 
the king. It is the shiniest head 
‘saw, and it wouldn’t have sur- 
it all to learn that his valet goes 
morning with an oily rag. 
rall behind the king’s desk hang 
‘aphed photographs—one of the 
was overthrown and killed, and 
Kaiser, who is an exile and a 
spised man. 
erves certain etiquette with a 
s the risk of having His Majesty 
royal retainer to give one a 
out onto the royal sidewalk. 
ressing him one says ‘Your 
unless one forgets. One also 
rst right out with some con- 
emark like “‘Aren’t you putting 
xing?”’ but preserves a decorous 
His Majesty shatters the silence. 
the king rises from his chair it’s 
_ the audience is over and that 
t hang around any longer in the 
stting an invitation to lunch. 
tly an interviewer has to work 
ie of his constant fear that the 
tise to his feet before all his 
ave been asked. 
. king had made the usual open- 
g how long I had been in Athens 
that I wouldn’t have taken up 
3 time if I had known that Count 
d requested him not to talk to 
political matters. That, I told 
1s nothing to talk about but 


t necessary to talk about pro- 
said Constantine, who speaks 
fectly. ‘‘What were some of the 
hat you wanted to ask me?” 


es of Royal Reasoning 


athat I wanted to hear what he 
about his failure to recognize 
a Alexander had actually been 
2ece. 
gave up the throne,” said Con- 
I do not admit the right of the 
“ome here and tell me what to 
wre than England would recog- 
ht to throw Lloyd George out 
. didn’t like his policies. Alex- 
t king, because I never stopped 
_ What difference does it make 


thing,’ I told him, ‘“‘ the powers 
iat their agreements with Alex- 
ernment may be repudiated if 
aent is declared illegal.” 

id the king, “then it’ s all a 


made with Alexander’s govern- 
whole business of suspecting 
’ government of doing such a 
azy idea that sprang up during 
crazy idea like the idea of de- 
'ake America, for example, and 
of democracy. Why, there’s no 
macy in America than there is 


with democracy as practiced in 


vernment has just jailed Lam- 
editor of Patris,’’ I told him, 
ling the reasons for the Greek 


{ that makes every American 
i ‘the collar.” 

” said Constantine. 
Lambrachis wrote things that 
i. All of the things that he 
lies. We cannot permit the 
-upset.”’ 

astantine that my information 
ein Asia Minor, drawn from 
il and reliable sources, con- 
y_word that Lambrachis had 
| L reproduce the ensuing con- 
actly as it occurred in order to 
smtine’s cerebration. 

ot the truth—not at all,” said 
. “The newspaper men are 
or the most part, and they lie 
ile in order to stir them up 


y successful in doing so?” I 
at all,” said Constantine. 
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“Do the people become upset at their 
attempts?” I asked. 

“‘No, no, no!”’ said Constantine. 

“Then why put them in jail?” I asked, 
having worked the king around to denying 
that Lambrachis had done the thing for 
which he had claimed he was imprisoned. 

Constantine was quite unaware of hay- 
ing slipped. 

**We put them in jail to teach them to be 
reliable,” he replied calmly. 

“Why doesn’t the Greek Government 
tell the people the truth about the Asia 
Minor campaign?”’ I asked. 

Constantine stared at me with innocent 
baby-blue eyes. 

“Why,” said he, “‘we issue official com- 
muniqués to the people.” 

““Yes,”’ said I, “‘but they’re worthless.” 

“Oh, no!”’ said Constantine. 

“Oh, yes!” said I. “Take the matter of 
mobilization, for example. Before coming 
here I saw a Reuter dispatch in a London 
paper declaring that there was great en- 
thusiasm over the mobilization of troops 
for the Asia Minor war. On arriving here 
I learned that there had been no more 
enthusiasm over it than over a funeral. I 
went to the Reuter correspondent about 
it, and learned from him that the lying 
dispatch had been sent by the Greek Press 
Bureau to the Reuter office in London 
and accepted by the London office as a 
bona-fide statement.” 

Constantine shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There was enthusiasm over it,’’ he said. 

“Then Your Majesty is the only one who 
thinks so,’’ I told him 

‘I asked him why he, as a military man, 
should have permitted so many experi- 
enced officers to be removed from their 
commands just before the offensive against 
the Turks, and to be replaced by swivel- 
chair officers—a move that was largely 
responsible for the crushing Greek defeat. 

“That isn’t true,” said Constantine. 
‘*A few officers have been removed in past 
months, but none were removed just before 
the offensive.” 

I told him that this was directly con- 
trary to the knowledge possessed by the 
representatives of the great powers in 
Athens and by foreign correspondents. 
Constantine looked at me reproachfully. 

“You have been talking to Venizelists,’”’ 
said he. 

“T’ve been talking to Venizelists, Royal- 
ists, Americans and Englishmen,’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘I have talked to a great many 
Greeks of different stations in life, and I 
find it almost impossible to find one who 
doesn’t lie to me.” 

“That is true,” replied the king, looking 
at me thoughtfully, “They are hard to 
find.” 


“Tf Diogenes had lived,’”’ I hazarded, 
“he would still be hunting.” 

The king looked at me blankly. 

“The Venizelists especially,”’ he said at 
length, ‘‘are great liars. Venizelos himself 
was a terrible liar and deceived everyone.” 


The King’s View of Venizelos 


He then launched into a tirade against 
Venizelos, which was only valuable in so far 
as it showed the pettiness to which the 
ruler of a nation could descend. I told the 
king that the best-informed statesmen of 
Europe and America held views exactly 
opposite to his own, and that Venizelos was 
considered a patriot, an idealist, an honest 
man and the only genuine statesman that 
Greece possessed. 

elt America thinks that,” said the king 
wrathfully, ‘‘why doesn’ t America take 
him and use him? Maybe you can tell me 
how Venizelos came to Athens a poor man 
in 1910, and how he has been able to leave 
Athens owning two houses, to travel all 
over the world, to have a villa at Nice and 
to stay at the best hotels when he travels.” 

The facts are these: Venizelos was pre- 
sented with a house—one house—in Athens 
by an ardent admirer and supporter. He 
owned no other. When he left Athens he 
sold the house, and on the proceeds from 
the sale he has been living ever since. I was 
in Nice when Venizelos was there, and he 
was staying in the villa of a friend. He 
could not afford to own or even to rent one 
for himself. These facts are known to Royal- 
ists and Venizelists alike. I said as much 
to Constantine, and he merely shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Has Your Majesty heard,” I asked, 
“that Venizelos intends to go to America 
and Japan?”’ 

“Yes,” said he with a sneer, “I hear he’s 
going to fix up the differences between the 
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two countries. When he finishes with that 
America’d better send him to Mexico to 
fix up a few things there too.’ 

I asked him what Greece intended to do 
for the 27,000 starving and disease-ridden 
Greek colonists at Salonika. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said he, “I understand the 
situation is bad there; but Demidoff has 
recognized these people as Russian sub- 
jects. There is some money left over from 
the Kolchak government; and since Demi- 
doff has recognized them as Russians, the 
money will be applied to them.. Conse- 
quently their condition will be greatly i im- 
proved.” 

As I have said, these people are Greeks 
though they come from the so-called Greek 
Caucasus, a part of Russia. They were 
brought by the Greek Government which 
preceded Constantine’ s. The careless and 
cynical manner in which Constantine 
washed his hands of them sounded suspic- 
ious; sowhen I left the palace I went straight 
to Prince Demidoff, who is the Russian am- 
bassador in Athens. I told him what the 
king had said, and he was horrified. 


A Fountain of Misinformation 


“Of course,” said he, ‘‘I was willing to 
recognize them as Russians for humani- 
tarian reasons. They are Greeks from Old 
Russia, and the Greeks are letting them die 
by thousands. The money that we can 
apply to their relief is the merest drop in 
the bucket, but it’s better than no relief at 
all. It was a Greek scheme and the burden 
of it is on the Greeks. Neither the king 
nor the Greek nation can crawl out of their 
obligations in any such way. If the king 
wishes you or the world to believe that 
there is enough Russian money materially 
to better the lot of the Salonika colonists 
he is doing a very evil thing.”” And that 
answers the king’s answer to me. 

I asked the king about the public-school 
situation. 

““Why,’’ I asked him, “do you permit 
your minister of education to wreck the 
school system of your entire nation?” 

He replied that the school situation was 
rather unfortunate, and that the minister 
of education had possibly been a trifle 
overzealous toward the Venizelists. 

“Then why don’t you remedy it?” I 
asked. ‘‘You can do it with a word.” 

The king smiled pleasantly and replied 
that these things would quickly straighten 
themselves out. Can you beat it? as Henry 
James used to say. 

We discussed a great many interesting 
matters, and in practically all of them 
Constantine revealed an almost boundless 
capacity for soaking up misinformation. 
Never, in a fairly wide experience with 
persons in high positions in America and 
Europe, have I met a man who evaded the 
truth so easily and so consistently as the 
King of Greece. He laughed heartily at 
the manner in which the foreign corre- 
spondents had gone astray on the November 
elections. 

‘All of them,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘wrote to 
their papers that it would be a Venizelos 
victory. You see, these reporters are 
crooked. All of them were under instruc- 
tions from their editors as to what to write, 
so they wrote lies.” 

Wouldn’t it, in the words of the English 
professors, get your goat? 

I asked him whether he had heard from 
the Kaiser recently. He said that he 
hadn’t. He even said that he hadn’t re- 
ceived a copy of the Kaiser’s defense, 
worked up by the Kaiser in diary form and 
sent out to his friends to prove that he had 
no part in starting the war. He had never 
even heard of this document, he claimed; 
and if he was telling the truth it helps to 
show his failure to keep track of events in 
the outside world 

At the end of the notes of my interview 
with Constantine are jotted the rough 
impressions which his talk made on me. 

“This shortsighted individual,’ they 
read, ‘‘has absolutely failed to profit by his 
own past experiences and the experiences 
of his brother monarchs. Instead of getting 
together the warring factions of his country 
and stepping on the cheap grafters and 
crooks, he lets his petty spite and his mo- 
mentary desires regulate his conduct. The 
King of Greece is about as big, mentally, as 
a pint of snow water half poured out.” 

After plenty of time for contemplation 
these impressions still stand unrevised. 
There are only a few kings left in the world, 
but there are still too many of them. 
Sometimes they come back—but not for 
ong. 
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Are you paying 
for heat you 
don't use? 


EN you burn coal for fuel 

you have to keep your 

heating plant going 24 hours a 

day. GasTEaM heating—steam 

heat with gas for fuel—operates 

like electric light—fuel is burned 
only when actually required. 


In many commercial buildings, 


for instance, there is no need of 


heat at night. Gasream radia- 
tors can be turned out at night. 
Their construction is such that 
there is no danger from freezing. 


GasTEAM radiators are easily 
installed, pleasing in appearance 
and built for permanence.’ Each 
radiator is a steam heating plant 
in itself—with heat that is clean, 
healthful and safe. 


GasTEAM heating saves money 
because it does away with janitor 
service, expensive piping, ash re- 
moval, interest on coal bought in 
advance, and the waste of heat 
when and where it is not needed. 


Whatever the type of building 
you have to heat—new or old, 
commercial or residential— 
send for the GASTEAM book. 


JAMES B..CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


Sales offices in the principal cities 


Steam heat without coal 49 


Hospital Equipment oO Gasteam Radiators 


Violet Ray Water Manhole Covers and 
Sterilizers Frames 
Cast Iron Pipe and Steel and Wrought 
Fittings Oo Iron Pipe 
Valves and Fire Lamp Posts and 
Hydrants Oo Fountains 
Drinking Fountains 0 Filters and Fish Traps 
Swimming Pool Plumbing Supplies 
Purification Oo Hot Water Heaters 
Industrial Plant Marble 
Sanitation Oo Steam Fittings 
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The mother whose children. 
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no longer seemed to want her 


One of the outstanding motion pictures of all time is Rupert Hughes’ 
heart-gripping story of Home 


UDDENLY they have all grown up and left her— 
the babies she used to tuck in bed at night. 

Her big boy, a famous statesman. Her little rebel, an 
outcast—facing temptations from which she can no 
longer shield him. Even Emily, her baby, gets married 
and leaves the mother who has petted and spoiled her. 

The old house is empty and silent. All have forgotten 
her. Her birthdays pass unnoticed. 

Each has embarked on a drama of his own. Loves, 
ambitions, temptations carry them away. There are 
moments of laughter and comedy, romance, adventure, 
tragedy. The story of their lives sweeps you along. 

“‘The Old Nest”’ marks one of the really great advances 
in motion picture production. Never before has the 
screen touched with such beauty and such dramatic 


force a subject which finds an echo in the life of every 
one of us. It is a masterpiece of a new type—a pres- 
entation of life as it really is, with its moments of great 
joy and flashes of exquisite pain. 


Your life, your home, your mother, as they might have 
been or as they are—‘‘ The Old Nest’’ will awaken deep 
in your heart memories of the mother to whom you ran 
with your childish troubles. One of the most heart- 
gripping and dramatic stories ever told. 


The people in the play—You know them all 


MARY ALDEN HELENE CHADWICK CULLEN LANDIS 

Dwight Crittenden, Lucille Ricksen, Richard Tucker, Laura 
Lavarnie, Robert De Vilbiss, Johnny Jones, Fanny Stockbridge, 
Louise Lovely, Buddy Messenger, Billie Cotton, Nick Cogley, 
Molly Malone, M. B. (Lefty) Flynn. 


CWatch your Motion Picture Theatre cAprvoun cemel 
NATION WIDE SHOWING 4 BEGINNIN 
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Id Nest 


UPERT HUGHES 
heart-gripping story of Home 


DIRECTED BY 


REGINALD BARKER 


tr. Frank Crane writes:— 


fughes has taken down one wall of the American house 
‘today, and you walk in and know the family. A film 
ry of life—all bitter and sweet, and sad and glad, and 
ijestic and petty, and divine and pitiful.” 


mnie Hu rst writes:— 


‘upert Hughes dipped his pen into his heart when he 
ste ‘The Old Nest.’ Seeing the picture is for all the 
tld like strolling through the family. album of America.” 


lice Duer Miller writes: 


The Old Nest’ will appeal to anyone who ever had a 
‘ther—and most people have. It is real and touching 
1 almost incredibly without an atom of false sentiment. 
ave seen it four times and cried each time.” 


To be followed by 
Rupert Hughes’ 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


————— 


Flows on 


Like Cream 


T’S easy to understand why over a 

million Da-cote users are boasting 
that they are gifted amateur car paint- 
ers. They have done their own paint- 
ing and are delighted with results. 


Da-cote flows on like cream. After 
each stroke the brush marks and laps 
run together and disappear. The result 
is a finish radiant as sunshine, hard and 
smooth as glass. 


Of course you won’t get a professional 
painter’s job. He’d put in weeks tear- 
ing down the old enamel and building 
up anewfinish. But with Da-cote you’!l 
get a surprisingly high class surface— 
and you ll get it over night. Da-cote 
means—‘‘A coat today—dry tomorrow.’ 


Here’s all there is to it: First give 
the car a thorough washing. Get off 
every bit of dirt. When she’s dry flow 
on a coat of Da-cote Enamel. Then 
lock her up to dry. In the morning be 
prepared for a surprise. 


Make up your mind to do it next 
Saturday. Write us for the Da-cote 
Color Card and nearest dealer’s name. 
Choose from black and white and ten 
popular colors. Get a separate color 
for the wheels if you like a bit of dash. 


Murphy Varnish Company 

Newark, N. J. 

The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 


Curcaco, ILL. 


_ her what the papers said he was. 
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“‘T’d rather not,’”’ he said. If she had not 
read the papers he’d feel like a pill telling 

“‘Oh, very well,’ she said coldly. “I 
think I'll be going.” 

“You surely don’t think I have anything 
to hide?”’ 

“TI thought you had been wounded. 
That was why I talked to you.” 

She arose. He did “likewise and said 
hastily, ““I—I didn’t want to bore you. 
You know, I didn’t win the war single- 
handed.” 

“Did they give you the Croix de Guerre 
or the Distinguished Service Cross?” 

She was looking at him, her eyes grown 
darker as if the excitement had turned them 
into Siamese sapphires, deep and luminous. 
Her red lips were slightly parted with the 
most fascinating expectancy. Her cheeks 
were flushed. The sight thrilled him and 
the thrill made him think quickly. 

“Tf I tell you how I got my first medal 
will you let me call you Elizabeth?”’ 

“What medal?”’ 

“Tf I called you Elizabeth you would be 
able to call me Jim, and if I called you 
Elizabeth and you called me Jim we vould 
have to be friends. And then I could tell 
you about the junk without feeling like a 
conceited ass.” 

“Junk?” 

She looked at him ages, it seemed to him. 
He felt himself confessing everything with- 
out opening his lips! 

Then she said, ‘‘That’s a bargain.” 

It was all he could do not to jump with 
gratitude in her direction. 

“Blizabeth, I’ll tell you anything. I 
think I’d—I’d love to tell you,” he mut- 
tered. And then it struck him there was 
one thing he would not like to tell her— 
what an ass he had been! When their 
friendship was stronger it would bear strains 
better. 

Whatever she saw in his face made her 
ask, ‘‘Are you going to back out?” 

“No; but I—I think I’d better bring 
you some of the—er—ah—newspaper ar- 
ticles so you—you won’t think I’m a con- 
ceited ass—and I ——” 

“You must be a regular hero!” 

She looked so searchingly into his face 
that it grew hot and red. She laughed. 

“You’re making fun of me,” he said 
quietly. 

“Oh, forgive me! I—I was not making 
fun of you. I—I really was proud of you. 
I used to wish I had—that there was some- 
body in France I knew very well—and I 
imagined the wonderful things I’d like him 
to do over there, getting decorations and— 
what do you call them?”’ 

“Citations?” 

“So when you—when I—please! I am 
just dying to hear about it. Won’t you 
bring the account? Was it in more than one 
paper?”’ 

He looked at her keenly before he nodded. 

Then she said, “‘ Bring all the clippings.” 

“All of them?” he echoed in dismay. 

He knew that his father kept his in al- 
bums and that Bob kept part of his set ina 
fat wallet. There were so many that his 
conceit would be established for all time. 

“Oh! So there are lots? Good! Please 
bring them all!’’ In her excitement she 
laid one of those wonderful hands of hers 
on his arm. She had to ask, ‘‘Won’t you 
promise, please?”’ 

“‘T’ll bring all I can find,” he promised, 
for the first time in his life glad that the 
newspapers had been generous with space. 
“But don’t you think I’d better take them 
to your home?”’ 

“Oh, I haven’t any home,” she said. “‘I 
live in a boarding house with some trained 
nurses, and there are always a lot of them 
in the parlor. You’d better bring them 
here. Do you need a van?”’ 

“Pretty near,” he laughed, and she 
laughed with him. 

Suddenly she looked at the watch on her 
wrist and he looked at the wrist under the 
watch. 

“Goodness gracious, I’ll never do a thing 
to-day!’’ She jumped to her feet. He 
promptly stood up. 

“You will be here with the papers to- 
morrow,” she said peremptorily. 

He saluted smartly and said, ‘Yes, 
ma’am.” 

She hesitated; then said, ‘‘ J-J-Jim!’’ 

“Yes, Elizabeth.’”’ He held out both 
his hands, remembered himself, and deter- 
minedly put them in his pockets. 
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FACE TO FACE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


She nodded approvingly and told him, 
“T_T am glad we are going to be friends.” 

“Going to be?”’ he asked anxiously. 

“That we are. Good-by.” 

“Flizabeth!”’ 

“What?” 

“Nothing! 
Elizabeth!” 

“You silly boy! Au revoir!” 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!’’ he said, shak- 
ing his head. 

She smiled and walked away briskly. 
He stared after her, his lips moving. Any- 
body could have told that he was repeating 
a tetrasyllabic word that took an ante- 
penultimate accent. He stopped when he 
realized what he was doing. 

“Plumb nutty!’’ he said aloud. 

The tall policeman, a slave to duty, was 
strolling toward him, his eyes on a bench on 
Junior’s right, where a nurse-girl and a baby 
carriage half blocked the traffic. Junior 
recognized him. The officer nodded. Ju- 
nior’s heart filled with fraternity. 

“‘Officer?’’ he said. 

“Yes, sir?’ 

“T want to thank you.” 

The officer frowned indecisively. 

““What for?”’ he asked. 

“For what you are going to do for me. 
You are going to buy yourself a wedding 
present from me when the time comes.” 

Junior gave him a bill. The cop looked 
at it, touched his cap and reluctantly shook 
his head. 

But Junior told him, “It gives me pleas- 
ure to dothis. My name is Jones. I—I did 
a little flying in France and Poland. My 
father is with the Park Avenue Bank.” 

“‘T knew I knew you!”’ The cop held out 
his right hand with a proud and happy 
smile. 

“Take it,’ said Junior. ‘“‘I know how 
you feel. She’s been waiting for you.” 

He looked toward the nurse on the bench 
toward his right. 

“Oh, Nora.” The cop nodded under- 
standingly. “‘I saw that you got married 
last week, sir. I—I am much obliged. I 
suppose it was a wonderful time.” 

The sky grew gray. 

“Yes,’”’ said James J. Jones Junior dully, 
and walked away quickly. 

All he had asked of the lilac girl was the 
privilege of being her friend. He could be 
that without committing a crime. He must 
tell her the truth. 


I just like to say that. 


XIII 


UNIOR breakfasted and was out of the 

house before his father came down. In 
order to think calmly he took a northbound 
Subway train and rode to the end of the 
line, watch in hand. He returned and then 
went to the park. He had borrowed 
several clippings from Bob’s collection. He 
would not tell her he had them unless she 
asked. 

It was wonderful how fast the spring 
was turning into summer. The leaves had 
stopped being tender and were developing 
a sort of adult greenness, as though the 
playing days were over and the serious 
business of acting as lungs for the trees had 
begun. The squirrels had ceased rough- 
housing and were chiefly concerned with 
eating all the peanuts that were offered to 
them by very old men and by very little 
girls. The sparrows had in those few days 
become staid old married couples. And 
the husbands had begun to stay out a little 


_ longer, marauding on their own hook and 


forgathering with a lot of unattached bach- 
elors as if duty was again merely a word 
synonymous with chirping and eating. 
The little girls had lost their little-boy 
partners—boys were now playing with 
boys, and girls were talking to girls, and 
nurses gossiped with nurses, and old men 
read the newspapers, and the old women 
beside them frowned impartially at every- 
thing, almost as if it was the first of July. 

The sky overhead was very blue and 
very clear, and still full of the vapor of 
gold—naturally, in New York!—but also 
there was the suggestion of heat to come, 
and ruthlessness, the menace of days when 
the prostrations would be proudly under- 
estimated by boastful newspapers. 

The change in the great outdoors was 
more than matched by the change within 
James J. Jones Junior. Instead of being a 
semiprofessional dare-devil, he had become 
a wishful thinker. 

He stared south longingly. He recog- 
nized her when she was still so far that he 


-has she done?’’ 
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could not even distinguish her y 
was sheer instinct, the wireless mes 
a personality recorded by something 
him that could not possibly make ¢ 
take. He arose. His mind was now 
ing quickly, frictionlessly. He the 
waited patiently and bareheaded- 
two minutes. 

“Good morning, Elizabeth,”’ he sa 

“Good morning.” She nodded bri 
“Tt’s going to be hot.” 

“All the more reason why you 5 
sit down and take it easy.” { 

“Take it easy!’’ she echoed bit 
Then as if ashamed of herself she we; 
“Did you bring all the clippings?” 

“All Bob—all I could get without ¢ 
my father for his scrapbooks.” 

“Heavens! Are you as famous 
that?” She looked at him in alarm, 
the clippings and began to read ther 
: “But I am very democratic,”’ he as 

er. 

He stopped talking, because she w; 
aware of his existence. It was plair 
she had never read about the famous: 

Fame! 

“Oh!” she exclaimed suddenly; 
read on, oblivious of his presence. 

He looked on, unaware that he 
breathing sixteen times to the minut 
possibly a little faster—by reason 
exquisite nearness. 

She finished and turned to him, 

“Where are the others?” s Ie: 
impatiently. { 

“What others?” t 

‘All the others,” she said with af 
“What do you think of me anyway 
knowing who you were?” 

“Tt is not who I am but what Ihe 
be some day that should interest you 

“That may be, but you happen tol 
only Jones I know who is more than 1 
a Jones.” Z 

“Tf I had known that there was 
Jones like you,’ he told her slowl 
would have—er—had an understa 
with you before I volunteered. 
have had someone to write thin 
I didn’t feel like writing home. 
a chap does not like to alarm his fat 
He paused. a 

“Tt would have been fine to alarm 
suppose.” Le 

““You would have understood,” hy 
her, thrilled by his own earnestness. 

It was wonderful how certain cor 
words could mean so many unco 
things—if told to the right person. — 

“Yes,” she admitted in a low voi 
would have understood—and—and - 

She looked away as if appalled b 
tragedy she had so narrowly escaped, 

“Well, you didn’t, and so I am her 
we are going to be friends, aren’t we 

He did not know that he was re| 
himself. e 

One of the beauties of feeling the w 
did was that one forgot the exact lan 
almost immediately. Hl 

“Are we?”’ she said musingly, 

“That was the agreement,” he rem! 
her. But he thought more was ne 
he went on: 

“You don’t know how much 
friend who can give me disinteres 
I am in a peck of trouble ——” 

“And I,” she interrupted. Th 
well, I am not going to worry. 
of something else.” 

“No, we'll talk of your trouble. — 
be as serious as mine, so we’ll dis 
first. Mine will require more & 
thought.” a 

“And mine is the worst that could 
happened to me.” P Fe 

‘Ts someone dead?”’ he asked softl 

“Not yet!” she said bitterly. — 

“Who is it?”’ he asked sternly. 

“My aunt wrote to me that—t 
can’t—she won’t—that I’d better — 

She ceased to flounder and was | 
Suddenly she turned her back sq 
him. 

“‘Elizabeth, please tell me exa' 


““N-n-nothing!”’ 
“What kind of nothing?” | 
He spoke as patiently as though 
her father. She took a letter 
pocket and gave it to him. The 
was addressed to Miss Elizabeth 
East 6— Street, New York City, 
noticed it was postmarked Haz! 
(Continued on Page 


itically. 

alls the world what you are. 

ou wear your hair becomingly and always have 
jutifully clean and well-kept, it adds more than 
ing else to your attractiveness. 

jutiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is simply a 
'r of care. 

dy your hair, take a hand mirror and look at the 
ithe sides and the back. Try doing it up in various 
| See just how it looks best. 

wight change in the way you dress your hair, or 
) way you care for it, makes all the difference in 
orld in its appearance. 

faring for the hair, shampooing is always the most 
tant thing. 

3 the shampooing which brings out the real life 
\istre, natural wave and color, and makes your 
oft, fresh and luxuriant. 

jen your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
ummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
Wand disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
as not been shampooed properly. 

2n your hair has been shampooed properly, and 
oughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth and bright, 
tfully fresh looking, soft and silky. 

‘le your hair must have frequent and regular 
ig to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
tof free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
vee alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
| and ruins it. 

|t is why discriminating people use Mulsified 
nut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
less product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
y the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 


i tal—when it looks most like you. 


‘RYWHERE you go your hair is noticed most . 


a Your Hair Should be Dressed So as to Emphasize Your Best 


n by studying your profile. If you have a pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; if you have a round, fat face, do not fluff your hair out too much at the sides; if 
i face is very thin and long, then you should fluff your hair out at the sides. The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair high. 
dual features must be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. Above all, simplicity should prevail. You are always most attractive when your hair looks most 
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how often you use it. 
If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


FERS? wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to the ends of 


the hair. 
Rub the Lather In Thoroughly 


“EWS. or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed 
in thoroughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt 
that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly, using clear, fresh, warm water. Then use 
another application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washing the 
hair; but sometimes the third is necessary. You can 
easily tell, for when the hair is perfectly clean it will 
be soft and silky in the water, the strands will fall 
apart easily, each separate hair floating alone in the 
water; and the entire mass, even while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and light to the touch and be so clean it 
will fairly squeak when you pull it through your 
fingers. 


fe ¥ 


pooing will keep the scalp soft, | 


Lines and Reduce Your Worst Ones. 
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Must Have Beautiful Well- 
Hair to be Attractive 


Beene, 
Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


“T HIS is very important. After the final washing, 
the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least 
two changes of good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. When you have rinsed the hair 
thoroughly, wring it as dry as you can; and finish by 
rubbing it with a towel, shaking-it and fluffing it until 
it is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be re- 
membered for your beautiful 
well-kept hair, make it a rule to [= 
set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- & 
poo. This regular weekly sham- |*® 


and. the hair fine and silky, | 
bright, fresh looking and fluffy, | 
wavy and easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed and admired | 
by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoa- }) 
nut Oil Shampoo at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. A | 
4-ounce bottle should last for | 
months. Splendid for children. 

Fine for men. 


WATKINS 


t ||| MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


—— MULSIFIED ~~ 
COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


Copyright 1920 
THE R.1..W.CO 


All these and other 
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ashioned breakfast i 
thats hard to bea 
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Oe universal breakfast — good 


bacon and eggs. Be sure you get 


Morris Supreme Bacon! 


Serve it with Morris Supreme Eggs 
— that’s the ideal combination. 


Remember that all Morris Su- 
preme foods are supreme in flavor 
as well as in name. Let our fa- 
mous yellow and black label guide 
you in buying. 

MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and “‘Provisioners 


Now on Sale 


arold 
Bel] 


rIOhts| 


NEW NOVEL 


HELEN OF THE 
OLD HOUSE 


For the past two years the most 
popular novelist in the world has 
been at work with heart and 
hand to give his great public his 
finest novel. “Helen of the Old 
House” is a most appealing hero- 
ine—one whose heart beats in 
sympathy with the lowly and 
oppressed. ‘The scene is a mill 
town anywhere in America. The 
story itself deals with the para- 
mount question of the day—the 
spirit of unrest among all classes. 


A romance of everyday people 
in everyday life that probes to 
the very heart of humanity. 


Get it today. It’s a 
book you’ ll read again 
and again! 


At All Booksellers’ 
$2.00 


Write for free catalog of 
latest books in all fields. 


D. APPLETON & 
COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. New York : 


Most Popular Where Pen 
Performance Counts 


No. 442 Falcon-shaped 
Stub pen is popular be- 
cause it carries a large 
supply of ink; is an easy 
pen tomuse; wlides 
smoothly over the paper 
with little effort. The 
stroke is free and run- 
ning. This is one of the 
twelve most popular 
pens of the world. 


Complete Esterbrook 
line at your nearest deal- 
er’s conveniently dis- 
played. Choose from the 
case, order by number 
and buy by the box—it 
is red. 

The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 

72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros.,Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Learn Palmer Method Rhythmic Penman- 
ship and Stop that Pen-Digging, Contortion- 
Producing, Finger- Movement Writing. A 
Simple, Fascinating Course by Correspond- 
Failure Impossible. 

No one is too old to learn if nerve force is unim- 
paired. Write today for handsomely illustrated 
booklet of penmanship specimens and information. 
THE A. N. PALMER CO,, 32 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Old hag! He disliked even the hand- 
writing. He took the letter from the en- 
velope and read it: 

HAZLETON, PA. 

My Dear Niece: I received yours in reply to 
mine. I must say it was not a convincing 
answer. You were positive you would be self- 
supporting within six months, and now after 
nine months and eight days you are still de- 

endent on what I send you. I only agreed to 
ee you till January first, but I suppose you 
will forget that and think I am harsh and cruel. 
If I were a millionaire I would keep on sending 
you your twenty dollars a week until I died. 
But I am not. You have your return ticket, 
unless you have lost it. Better make arrange- 
ments to come home. 

I have the promise of a position for you at the 
inn as assistant cashier and telephone operator. 
They will also furnish you your meals and a 
room on the third floor, next to Mr. Harding, 
the bookkeeper and night clerk. You ought to 
be able to save enough this summer to pay your 
own way for two or three months in the art 
school next winter. 

Dan asked me when you were coming home 
and I said soon. He said he knew you would. 
You will have to be here before June fifteenth. 

Winifred’s engagement to Doctor Gould was 
announced yesterday. You could have had him 
if it hadn’t been for your art notions. 

I send you this week’s twenty dollars. 
next to the last check from 


Your AFFECTIONATE AUNT. 


It is 


The check for twenty dollars was on a 
Hazleton bank, made out to Elizabeth 
Jones and signed by the horrid Sarah J. 
Langdon. 

He shook his head. He could not dis- 
believe the evidence of his eyes. Since he 
could not drop a bomb on Sarah Jones 
Langdon the only other pleasure would 
be to help Elizabeth. 

“Blizabeth,”’ he asked in a big-brother 
voice, ‘‘tell me—what would you like to 
do? Tell me the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

Paint le 

“Go to it! Wait a moment! I’m not 
through. My father is connected with a 
bank. His business is to lend money. You 
borrow what you need and give him your 
note, and pay it off when you sell your 
pictures. Of course you will have to pay 
interest.” 

He considered the last a stroke of genius 
and felt pleased with himself. But she 
turned quickly and faced him. 

“Don’t be silly,’”’ she said in a matter-of- 
fact voice. ‘‘Nobody would lend a cent 
on my unpainted pictures. I wouldn’t my- 
self if I had millions to lend. And, besides, 
I am conceited enough to think I can earn 
my living somehow.” 

She frowned as though she saw skepti- 
cism in his eyes, but he said hastily: “I’m 
sure youcan. But at the same time I know 
my father often takes big risks.”’ 

“T don’t have to borrow. Why, I have 
been doing nothing else but getting ready 
for this crisis these two months. I have 
no end of sketches here’’—she tapped the 
blessed book to which he was indebted for 
his acquaintance with her—‘‘and I shall 
sell ideas to the Fifth Avenue silversmiths. 
They are crazy for novelties, and I figure 
that since there is really nothing new under 
the sun the next best thing is something 
which is so old that everybody has forgotten 
about it and itis new again. And, besides, 
even if these in the book here are not new, 
the uses to which I propose to put them are 
absolutely original. Look at this, for in- 


stance. What is it?” 
“Ah—ah What?”’ He looked at 
her eyes. 


“A bronze tripod from Pompeii. They 
probably used it as a stand for a statuette 
oralamp. I use them in pairs as supports 
for plate-glass shelves in display windows. 
Green bronze on old-gold velvet.’ 

“Great!’’ he exclaimed with unfeigned 
enthusiasm. 

“Not so bad,” she admitted modestly. 

“But I still ‘think you ought to let my 
father 

“‘No,”’ she said so peremptorily that he 
looked at her in surprise. It made her ex- 
plain mildly: “I beg your pardon. But I 
must work out my own salvation. After 
all, I am not the only girl in this big town 
that has to earn her living.” 

“No, but ke 

“T thank you just the same. To-morrow 
T’ll go out and try the various places. I’d 
rather not have a steady job; I mean, 
with regular hours. But if I can’t just sell 
them my ideas I suppose I’ll have to accept 
what they offer.” 

“You know wages have gone up,” he 
told her, anxious that she should not hold 
herself too cheap. 
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“T know. I’ll ask one hundred dollars 
for each suggestion. There are sixty-five in 
this book. And I have more at home.” 

He resorted to mental arithmetic: Sixty- 
five hundred dollars for this book, and 
more at home! He gave it up; but she 
was a wonder. Still, she must not bank too 
much on it. 

““You must not expect to sell every one,”’ 
he warned her, 

“No, I don’t. If I sell one in ten I’ll do 
well enough. That isn’t so much to ask. 
I have been living on less than I will get 
if aa sell onea month. Is that too hope- 

u ? ” 

“Certainly not!’ 

‘So to-morrow morning at nine o’clock 
I begin at Gormley’s. I’ll try the Fifth 
Avenue places first, the high-class trade.” 

“Couldn’t I go with you?”’ 

““Go with me?”’ she repeated, and stared 
at him uncomprehendingly. 

“Certainly. I’ll be so anxious to know 
how you’ll make out.” 

“Will you, really?” 

She asked it so gratefully that he leaned 
back, away from her kind lips. He then 
was able to speak. 

“T could wait for you outside, and I’d 
know as soon as you came out.” 

She shook her head. He looked so dis- 
appointed that she patted his arm and 
promised soothingly: ‘‘I’ll tell you what 
I'll do; Vl come here straight from the 
place and let you know.” 

rs eg! Injun?”’ He couldn’t believe it. 

‘ es ” 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” he said in a voice that 
was a concentrated sigh. “I wish I were— 
I could—I—you ——” 

“‘T’ll just show her that I don’t need her 
allowance!’’ Elizabeth spoke so deter- 
minedly that he looked at her admiringly. 

“T’ll say you will!” 

“And now I must make a few more 
Hg geo of things that ought to sell easily, 
so 

“Don’t go yet, Elizabeth.” 

-L musts 

“Why, I haven’t told you yet 

““You’ve been the dearest boy, letting 
me tell you my troubles. And you’ve en- 
couraged me.” 

“Have I?” he asked, and looked at her 
incredulously. She nodded. . 

“‘T don’t see how,”’ he persisted. 

“You certainly did.” 

“How did 1?” 

She thought a little. Then half as if 
speaking to herself she answered: ‘‘I don’t 
know exactly. But I do not feel that I am 
fighting alone. It is as if I had a friend 
near by, ready to jump in if the odds get 
too heavy for me 

He sprang to his feet as if jabbed by a 
hatpin. Then he sat down and folded his 
arms tightly. 

“That’s what a friend is for, always 
ready,”’ he told her, his voice a masterpiece 
of self-control. 

““You are the nicest boy in the world.” 
She hesitated. Then, with an effect of ex- 
quisitely finishing something very beauti- 
ful, she added softly, ‘“‘Jimmy!’’ Then she 
rose hastily and said “‘I’ll come to-morrow 
as soon as I land the job,”’ 
before he could stop her. 


XIV 


IE REACHED the bench at 9:19. She 

could not have come. It was a beau- 
tiful morning. She would tell him all about 
her good luck. 

They then would proceed jointly to plan 
her future for her. 

Some of the plans were elaborate. 

He looked at his watch. It was 10:01. 
It could not be long now. But he must 
devise some method by which even those 
few minutes might pass quickly. He stud- 
ied each object in sight minutely. Then he 
kept the tally of the pedestrians who 
passed by his bench a minute. Then he 
tried to determine exactly how long he 
could hold his breath; guessed at the ages 
of passers-by; then at the nationality— 
until the noon whistles blew. 

It seemed incredible to him that three 
hours could have passed. 

If she came before 12:30 or even before 
one, would she go to luncheon with him? 

He would wait. 

One o’clock came; then 1:30. He must 
eat; also, he must wait for her where he 
sat. He therefore must eat his luncheon 
on that bench. 

Then James J. Jones Junior did what he 
always did—thought when he had to think, 
and not before. He instantly looked for 
what he needed. 


and was off — 


Septembe 


Presently it came. It was a boy 
fourteen, typical, probably of | 
parents. He looked wise as to mo 
bilingual as to speech. 

“Abe!” cried Junior, and beck 

The boy stopped, deemed hi 
ising prospect, and approached 
do business on a strictly cash ba 

“Do you want to earn a dollar 
Junior. 1 

‘Where is it?’’ countered Abe, 

Junior pulled a roll from his poe 
had to turn over several before hes 
one-dollar bill. He looked up in 
catch the gleam in Abe’s eye. 

It made him say gently: “Liste 
go to the Olympic Hotel café, in 
ment, find the head waiter, and 
gentleman sent you for six chicke 
wiches with lettuce, some salt, 
napkin, a bottle of ginger ale an 
Tell him to send a waiter with 
And then you show him the way 
the dollar.” i 

Junior put the dollar into his pe 

Abe shook his head. “If youd 
me I don’t trust you. And, b 
pose they won’t send a waiter wi 
I get left. Nothin’ doin’.”’ 

Junior pulled out his roll agai 
from it a five-dollar bill, showed it 
folded it in two and then tore it 
the middle. The boy watched him 
as if he expected to be asked whic 
three cards was the king. . 

‘See, Abie, two equal parts. 
not get a new bill for one of the: 
bright little boys would be takin 
and getting ten dollars for five doll; 
that would be grand, wouldn’t 

Abe irrepressibly smacked 
he merely said, ‘‘What else?” — 

“Show this half to the head Wi 
tell him what I did, and why. 
come back you give me that ha 
give you one dollar. Nobody e 
you a cent for that half of "the 
Don’t forget that. 4 

“T won’t,”’ promised Abie. 
the half.” 

Junior confidently waited for t 
wiches, 2 

They came, Abe in the lead, | 
by a bellhop with a package wh 
exhorting Abe to moderate his ¢ 

““Where’s the dollar?’”’ asked! 
asafe distance. His right fist wa 

“Here!”” Junior held it towan 

Abe approached Junior, exch 
half for a whole, started away ané 
stopped. 

om Pill you be here t6: -morrow? 

o! 
Abe philosophically walked aw 
“Say, that was a smart do 
He’d have copped the bone and b 
said the bellhop admiringly. 

“Yes, but you only. get 
Junior gave it to him and paid 
sandwiches. 

He ate them, drank the gi 
then looked at his watch. Itw 
he was now prepared to wai 
Perhaps Elizabeth had not sta 
as she expected, but she might 
wait to see the managers or 

There was no use in evolving 
He had to wait, and he might ¢ 
without thinking. He tried to gue 
long an hour was. The first ti 
was twenty-eight minutes, thes 
forty-seven. 

At five he began to worry. 
decided to remain until seven. 
decided to wait until 7:30. When he 
at his watch again it was 7:12. I 
later he saw her walking toward | 
He jumped to his feet and rus 
her, crying: “‘I’m so glad you 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!’” 

“Sorry?” Hefrowned. 

“Yes, for being so late. But l 
tired.” B' 

“Here we are. Sit down. I ho 
made out as we expected.” 

“‘T d-d-didn’t. I—I—they a 
had their own designers and th 
everything the museum had @ 
deal more besides. They didn 
much of my ideas. One man in 
said he would consult with s 
salesmen and would let me kno 
he was sorry, because he as 
lunch. Oh, I am so tired!” 

She leaned back and he had 
to keep himself from massagi 
a sovereign remedy against fa 
football trainer or Turkish 
will tell you. 


_ (Continued on Page 7} 


Baer rev nrrmere prerey pees 
we ‘ ' 


(Continued from Page 68) 
went on: “I was sure you had been 
ours. But I had promised to come 
lyou, and soI did, I didn’t expect 
” 


have waited until, midnight,” he 
| her. 

a’d have got hungry.”’ Words were 
0 woman in order not to say what 
xpected to say. 

no. I would have sent for my 
as I did for my lunch,” he said 


at?’’ She forgot her fatigue and 
e of words and sat up straight. 
long have you been here? a 

ee 9:19 this morning,”’ he answered, 
all proudly but as one writes one’s 
graphy under oath in order to 
a job. 

1” she said incredulously. 

id 

should she believe it? He himself 
not have believed it the week be- 
he looked at him and saw in his eyes 
jade her hold out her hands im- 
y—both of them—toward him. 

1 dear boy!’’ she exclaimed grate- 


she unfortunately remembered her- 
that when he stretched his hands to 
ers he was one-fifth of a second too 


tt was too bad,” she said. 
, it was,” he agreed. “Did any of 
ole you saw have any suggestions?” 
They all said they didn’t think 
as anything for me in their line, At 
y's they were nicer. He was about 
a service man too. He said some 
jeas I had their own designers had 
‘out. He showed me some. He 
really discouraging. He took a lot 


r did not lilke him. 

‘was only wasting your time,” he 
* she said slowly; ‘‘no. It was to 
now how little I knew. Why, their 
ions of some of the things I sketched 
mderful. That was what discour- 
, My idea wasn’t original, and as 
nic I’ll never be in that class, not 
<am-million y-years,’’ she finished 
usly. 

immed away her head. Nobody likes 
aybody see them. 

abeth,” he muttered distressedly. 
don’ t—er Don’t! You know, 
can tell when the luck is going to 
have a hunch your turn is near. 
my hunches every time. Please, 
‘—girl, don’t be discouraged.” 

not discouraged. I think I might 
zo h-home and be a t-t-telephone 


” she said, much less lachrymosely. 
‘know who gave you permission.” 
ody,” he said. 

1. why did you?” 

In’t call you dear, ‘not that last 
‘distinctly called you dear girl, as 
ere my cousin, to indicate my dis- 


S ought to know it makes a person 
jie if anybody pities her.” 

a’t pity you. I pity myself, be- 
cannot be of any help to you. I 
jary much like to —— 
jlear!”” she exclaimed, not having 


ou mean me?” . 

iI mean I’m hungry. And it must 

past your dinner time.” 

}t talk piffle!”” he growled. The 

ies had long since demonstrated 

lafficiency. 

§ I don’t propose to starve.” 

there any more places to try?” 

two more.” She had the feminine 

‘or exactitude and for corrobora- 

Mielding’s and the Anchor people. 

jem Monday morning and have it 

i. If nothing comes of it I’ll have 

ry something else.” 

rou’ll let me know as soon as pos- 

ll be waiting here.” 

)’t want to keep you all day.” 
‘mind that.” 

I am not here at 1:30 don’t 


low will I know?” 

e Tuesday morning between ten 
‘nm. Oh, Jimmy, you have been so 
d so helpful, and I need that 
end. I don’t want to be afraid 
u that I feel blue. Just let me 
t you are glad to see me—in the 
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same way that I am glad tosee you. Won’t 
you please, dear boy?’ 

Her voice had an exquisite pleading 
quality that thrilled Junior and made him 
realize what he should do. He said, “I’ll 
do and be anything you wish.” 

“Tknewit. You are the nicest boy in the 
world. It-means a lot to me to know it. 
Good night—Jimmy.” 

“Good night, Elizabeth,’’ he said so 
formally that he felt proud of himself. 

“You don’t have to be so—so old,’’ she 
told him. ‘‘I’ll be here Monday as soon as 
Iean. But don’t wait after 1:30.” 

“Perhaps we might have luncheon—I 
beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to say 
that.” 

“T’m glad you did. I won’t go to 
luncheon with you while I am in this 
plight. But if I sell one of my sketches 
we'll celebrate together. Shall we?” 

“You’re an angel.” 

“Good night, Jim.” 

“Good night, you—er—Elizabeth.” 


XV 


HE problem before James J. Jones 

Junior was to help Elizabeth to find 
work in order that she might remain in 
New York. Of course there was always a 
chance that Elizabeth herself might find 
something; but he nm ust be prepared for the 
poor girl’s failure. 

He must conciliate his father, because 
the right kind of word from Mr. Jones 
would do wonders for Elizabeth with busi- 
ness men. The right kind of word from 
Mr. Jones’ son ought to do wonders with 
Mr. Jones. 

The one thing that would please Mr. 
James J. Jones Senior almost to the lethal 
point would be for Mr. James J. Jones 
Junior to begin a career of greatness in the 
Park Avenue Bank. 

He found Mr. Jones and Sarah at the 
table. They had not finished the soup. 

“T’m sorry,” apologized Junior. 

“Sit down, son. Don’t bother to dress.”’ 

The famished Junior dutifully obeyed. 

After the dessert Junior said abruptly, 
“Dad, I’d like to try working in the bank 
for a while if you don’t mind.”’ 

“EWh—what?” Mr. Jones looked fright- 
ened. 

“T don’t see anything else that I am par- 
ticularly keen about,’’ explained Junior. 
“T’ll be perfectly frank. I don’t know 
whether I’ll like it or not, but I think it is a 
good time to find out.” 

Mr. Jones’ face showed pleasure. 

“When are you coming?” 

“arly next week you and I walk out of 
this house together, proceed to the bank, 
and there share the burdens of the job 
equally. All I ask is patience and ordinary 
politeness in answering some of my ques- 
tions.” 

“What i is the real reason for this mas- 
querade?”’ came from the veiled figure 
across the table from Junior. 

“T do not understand.” 

“Y our sudden decision to learn the bank- 
ing business is not prompted by a liking for 
it or by dread of starvation. As long as 
this is a family council you might as well 
come across with the real reason.”’ Her 
voice had lost none of its exasperating 
quality. 

“My dear Sarah,’ remonstrated Mr. 
Jones, “I do not think there is anything— 
er—criminal in Junior’s desire.” 

“T didn’t say it was criminal. You know 
as well as I do that your son is no more fit 
to be a banker than I am to be a prima 
donna.” 

“As bad as that?’’ muttered Junior. 

The brown-veiled figure turned toward 
him and said, “To be a banker calls for 
qualities you don’t possess. A banker’s 
job is to reduce risks, and you welcome 
them. He deals in exact figures, and you 
don’t know anything about them. He must 
have peace and order and laws to protect 
his property, and you like fighting and 
excitement and your ownrules. Ina bank 
you don’t fly, you walk. You don’t con- 
sume oxygen; you give out COs. Ina 
bank you let dollars do for you, while in an 
aéroplane personal effort is needed. Where 
a banker puts up other people’s money, 
you have always bet your own life. Why 
a bank? Now own up!” 

Junior stared at the brown veil in aston- 
ishment. There was a spot on it where 
there was a sort of ripple. He suspected it 
was the tip of her long sharp nose. He rec- 
ognized that his father’s regard for Sarah’s 
mental machine was justified. But her 
perennial and pervasive grouch was a 
tragedy. He must answer her. 
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He said slowly: ‘‘My dear Sarah, until 
you came here to marry a man you had 
never seen, my father was content with 
making the Park Avenue Bank the premier 
stocking of America. This home was so 
pleasant that his only son craved no other. 
Where the father in his bank pursued dol- 
lars, the only son in his aéroplane pursued 
the stars! Since you came I have dis- 
covered that there is another heaven!” 

Junior was smiling, the little smile that 
he always used to disguise his seriousness. 
Mr. Jones succeeded in looking both 
pleased and vexed; but when he spoke it 
was in the irritating voice of the ‘per- 
functory peacemaker: 

“T don’t think this continual squabbling 
can be good for the nerves of either of you 
children.” 

“No squabble,” said Sarah. ‘I merely 
wondered about your stern attitude to- 
ward an industrious son who suddenly 
develops a passion for banking.” 

“T have never sought to discourage you 
from a life of honest toil, Sarah,’ said 
Junior gently. 

“T’ll bet you,” Sarah scornfully chal- 
lenged, ‘“‘that you will not be working any- 
where for gain on July first of this year.”’ 

“Thanks,”’ said Junior cheerfully. “If 
I win you will go to Timallenville and stay 
there until Christmas without me. Agree- 
able?”’ 

VN, 

ce Viegwr: 

“You will move from this house into 
an apartment that I have rented uptown. 
You will dine there alone with me at least 
four nights a week. You wish to be away 
from me. I wish to be with you.” 

“That goes. But will you tell me why 
you wish to be with me?” 

“Yes. I was getting the swelled head, 
and that’s bad in business. When we move 
into our apartment, every time I look at 
you I shall instantly think of what an idiot 
I was.” 

“T thank you.” Junior spoke cheerfully, 
but he could not help wondering whether 
he had walked into a trap of his own 
making. 

“My dear child!’ expostulated Mr. 
Jones mildly. 

“Father Jones’’—she spoke with that 
nasal finality that always exasperated 
Junior—“‘your job will be to make his 
work so pleasant that he will spend twenty- 
eight consecutive business days at the 
bank. I feel certain that before that time 
you'll discover why Junior needs to pro- 
pitiate you.’ 

She rose. Junior and his father politely 
did the same. She hesitated, then said in 
her appalling voice, ‘‘Good night.” 

“Good night. Did anyone ever call you 
Sally?”’ Junior’s voice betrayed a friendly 
hope. 

“No!” she snapped. 

“Then good night, Sarah,” he said. 

She left the room and Junior sat down. 
Mr. Jones followed suit, shaking his head. 

“Son, you should be more—er—tacttful,”’ 
observed Mr. Jones. 

“Dad, don’t get het up, but answer me 
calmly. Do you think this sort of thing can 
keep up?” 

“Tf you’d only use a little discretion,” 
began Mr. Jones peevishly. 

“Tt will be easier for you to find a way 
out of the mess that you got me into.” 

“Some day when you can support a wife 
by your own efforts, come to me like a 
man!” Mr. Jones’ face was flushed and 
he was frowning. 

“That’s fair enough,” said Junior, with 
his little smile. ‘“‘If you don’t mind I’ll go 
up to my roof garden and reflect on the 
folly of all sons and the wisdom of all 
fathers. I shall try to overcome the per- 
verseness that makes me dislike your 
daughter-in-law more and more every day. 
Cheer up, dad. Look at me. I’m smiling, 
and just see what I’m up against!”’ 


And if I win ——” She paused. 


XVI 


UNDAY Junior read the help-wanted 
column for the first timein his life. What 

a lot of positions and opportunities were 
there for a man who wished to earn enough 
to support a second wife and lose his first! 

On Monday he reached his bench at 
10:30. It was exactly 11:17 when he dis- 
covered her coming toward him jauntily. 
He jumped to his feet. 

“Good morning, Elizabeth. You did, 
didn’t you?”’ he called to her. 

“Didn’t I what?” 

“Land something?” 

“Let’s sit down.’ 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Its 4 Ford! 


This illustration is made from an actual photo- 
graph of the Amesbilt Model 826 Sport Roadster 
Body mounted ona Ford chassis. 

It is built of the same materials and by the 
same workmen as the bodies we build for Amer- 
ica’s best automobiles. It will last as long 
as the long-lived Ford chassis and look good as 
long as it lasts. 

The body equipment includes radiator shell 
(314 inches higher than the regular Ford) hood 
and all ne cessary equipment for mounting. 
The seat and back cushions are upholstered 
in Muleskin leather over deep coiled springs. 
The cowl has built-in instrument board and 
dash with special block for lowering steering 
column. There is a commodious luggage com- 
partment in rear deck. Finished in Milori 
green, striped in silver, or Richmond blue. 


$64 


If there is no Ames dealerin your town, order 
direct. Send $25.00 deposit, giving year of Ford 
model and choice of color. 


Dealers: Write forsales plan G.The Amesbilt 
Franchise isa highly profitable source of new 
revenues; a tremendous market of 5,000,000 
potential customers, aready demand, a rapid 
turnover, a product that bears the famous 
‘*Ames of Owensboro’’trade mark—ourmark 
of accomplishment, your mark of assurance. 


For more than 40 years Ames of Owens- 
boro has been pioneering the way in the 
manufacture of coach-work of quality and 
distinctive design. It still maintains first 
place in the manufacture of 


For'sale by dealers everywhere. 


Complete, no extras to buy, 
plus tax f.o.b. Owensboro 


It can be mounted in less than an hour. 


Horse Drawn Vehicles: the most complete line of buggies 
and spring wagons built by any manufacturer in the world. 


Bodies and Cabs: for the Ford Ton Truck. 


Worm Drive Truck Units: for converting old passenger 
cars into dependable trucks. 


Commercial Units: a patented frame extension and spring 
suspension for the Ford T chassis. 


THEF. A. AMES COMPANY, Incorporated 


Owensboro, Kentucky 


Get a Real Old-Fash- 

ioned Smoke Free 

If you like pure stuff in 
smoking send me your ad- 
dress and I will mail you a 
big, generous sample of Old 
Green River Tobacco—free. 
Give it a trial. Learn what 
real smoking is. Cured in the 
sun, flavored by nature. 


Old Green River 


Smoking Tobacco 
“Bred In Old Kentucky.” 
Once you get a taste of this 
nature smoke you are in for 
sure-enough smoke pleasure 
—and smaller smoke bills, 
too. Tell me if you want 
mild, medium or strong. 
Write today. 


Pete Moberly, Box 888, Owensboro, Ky. 


Want Money? 


FULL or SPARE TIME 


Selling Goodyear Guaranteed All-Weather Coats 
Direct-to-Wearer is Profitable, Dignified, Pleas- 
ant work. We tell you what to say and do. A real 
business proposition for the man or woman who 
wants more money and will work. Farris made 
$48 his first week working spare time. Don’t give 
up your job—Costs you no money— 


Complete Sales Outfit Free 


With free Course in Scientific pe oaentD sent 
by return mail. WRITE TODAY, 


General Sales Manager 
GOODYEAR MFG. COMPANY 
1849 Goodyear Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Marvelous new model. Automatically F315 

subtracts, multiplies, divides. Work equals 


expensive machines. Speedy, accurate, durable, handsome 


in appearance. 5-year guarantee. Write Dept. T for free 
trial offer. Rare Opportunity for Exclusive Agents. 


CALCULATOR CORPORATION, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


: WRITE for free illustrated 

A E if - guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 

CONCEPTION BLANK.’”’ Send 

model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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The 
WARREN 


Standard Printing 
Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo 


Dull coated paper for artistic 
half-tone printing 


better 
paper 


COOADD 


better 


pes 


Warren’s Lustro 


Glossy-coated for highest quality 
half-tone work 


Warren’s Warrentown Coated 
Book 


Glossy-coated especially developed 
for process color printing 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated 
Book* 


Agenerally popular, relatively inexpensive 
glossy-coated paper 


Warren’s Silkote 


An inexpensive semi-dull coated paper, 
noted for its practical printing qualities 


Warren’s Printone 


A semi-coated paper especially suited to 
large edition work requiring half-tones 


Warren’s Library Text 


An English finish paper taking medium 
screen half-tones satisfactorily 


Warren’s Olde Style 


A watermarked antique finish paper for 
distinctive book work devoted to 
type and line cuts 


Warren’s Cumberland Super Book 


A super-calendered paper of standard 
quality for half-tone, line, and text 


Warren’s Cumberland Machine 
Book ¥ 


A moderately priced machine finish 
paper of the first quality 


Warren’s India 
and 
Warren’s Thintext 
For thin editions 


Specimens of printing on 
Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers are included in 
all of the exhibitions of 
national printing of The 
American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, 


tle Ee ee ee ee Se ee ee eee 


* See opposite page 
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™eObligation 


tobuy(4ood Printing 


OU buy printing for but one pur- 
pose— to place your message before 
the many. 


There is a definite obligation upon 
every man who seeks the service of a 
printer. He must not use press, paper, 
type, and ink—the forces which in three 
centuries unchained the intelligence of 
mankind—to produce that which is false, 
foolish, or ugly. 


THE school books of your son and 
the catalog of your business represent 
more than education and commerce. 
They are monuments to the genius of a 
long list of men, who when they thought 
of printing thought always of Better 
Printing. 


WE know that Better Paper helps to 
produce Better Printing. 


BUT much more is needed. One must 
want Better Printing. The mill that 
strives to produce a better sheet of 
paper and the printer who strives to 
print that paper as well as he can, are 
alike helpless if their customer is in- 
different to such aims. 


IT is something to know that good 
printing is more profitable than poor 


printing. But it is a greater satisfaction 
to feel that your printing expresses not 
alone the best that is in you and your 
business, but the best efforts of your 
printer, the ink maker, the engraver, 
and of the paper manufacturer who 
improved his product as much for con- 
structive as for competitive reasons. 


WHERE jobs of printing fail to 
please, the trouble can often be traced 
back to the beginning of the work. Good 
printing needs to be carefully planned, 
and it is to assist this planning that 
S. D. Warren Company issues each month 
of 1921 a book of dummy-making ma- 
terial. The book this month is pre- 
pared on Warren’s Cumberland Coated 
Book. This book is intended to be cut 
up, and with it, aided by shears and paste 
pot, you can construct a working dummy 
that will show your printer and engraver 
what you have in mind. Next month’s 
book is on Warren’s Lustro. 


THESE books are distributed to i 


printers, buyers of printing, artists, and 
designers by paper merchants who sell 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. If 
you do not know the merchant to whom 
you should apply, write to us, and we 
will send you his name. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Heavier Oil won't do! 


E PRODUCE several grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils’ 
which are heavier than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
We advise you not to use them in your Ford engine. 


Our recommendation is Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”—re- 
goy 


gardless of the mileage run. 
Why? 


Because: 


Oil heavier than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is not so 
well suited to the Ford splash lubricating system. It 
may not reach all the frictional surfaces that must be 


lubricated. Oil heavier than Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


cannot possibly give you such remarkable freedom from 


carbon troubles. 


The type and construction of your 


Ford clutch and transmission set demand oil of the 


body of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 


Heavier oil, for a time, may seem to give better com- 
pression, but this apparent slight advantage is more 
than offset by the disadvantages that are sure to follow. 


When changing to Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ do not 


flush the engine with kerosene. 


A part of the kero- 


sene will remain in the splash troughs and tend to 
destroy the lubricating qualities of the new oil. 


In the differential of your Ford use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant, as specified by the Chart of 


Recommendations. 


Write today to our nearest Branch for a copy of 


our booklet, 
Operation.” 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloils from 
your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’ s Chart speci- 

jies the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
every make and model of car. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for 
fords. If you drive another make of 
car send for our booklet, “Correct 
Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York (Main Office) Des Moines 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Indianapolis 

Detroit Buffalo Kansas City, Kan. 
Dallas 


| 


“Your Ford—Four Economies in Its 


A hy esetod as ¢ eybades Jaber ates 
vies) proline ener - flows hresiy & 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Now York, USA, 


VACUUM OIL COM PANY | 
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She did. He followed, an admiring look 
in his eyes. 

“Well, ” she told him briskly, “‘on my 
way here I dropped my sketchbooks—all 
three of them—into a rubbish can at the 
park entrance!” 

“You what?” he shouted. 

“T threw away my sketchbooks. I 
never knew how little I knew until this 
morning. Why ’? She paused to stare 
in horror at him. 

“What is it, my—er—Elizabeth?”’ 

“Why, some of them are great artists, 
and they can’t even make studio rent. 
Thinking of their wars made it easy for me 
to throw away my o 

BBUsE, dearest—er—child, that was an 
awful thing to dow 

“No, it wasn’t. I’m gladI didit. Glad! 
Glad!” 

Her voice had taken on a hysterical 
quality. ‘“AndI thought I would make a 
painter. Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

Junior was so distressed that he took her 
left hand in his right hand and held it 
tightly. 

“My dear! My dear!” he said—it. was 
his first contact with real tragedy. “‘ Please 
don’t talk like that. Of course you are an 
artist. A da— a mighty good one! You 
must not give up. Why, half 'the fun in life 
is fighting for something they tell you you 
can’t have.” 

“Well, I shan’t starve to death in a 


studio, and I’m going to find something. 


else. And anyhow, there is always the 
hotel in Hazleton.” 

“No, no! You must stay here. Why, I— 
I need you—and 

She instantly pulled away her hand and 
said inconsequentially, ‘‘I don’t care what 
my aunt will say.” 

“Oh, but you must!” he told her. “I 
wouldn’ t give her the satisfaction of say- 


ings 

“Oh, I’m beyond all that. You know, 
I took a commercial course at school.” 

“You did?’’ he said admiringly. 

“Oh, yes. And I know stenography and 
typewriting and how to operate an adding 
machine ss 

“What?” he interrupted in an awed 
voice. 

She had to go into details because he kept 
his eyes on her eager face. 

“And now do you understand?” she 
finished, and looked incredulous. 

“Perfectly! Well, I’ve got a job for 
you in the bank.” 

“What bank?” 

“Where I work,’ he answered, reas- 
suring. “The Park Avenue Bank.” 

“Doing what?” 

“T_T think the position is still open. 
But if it isn’t I know others just as good, 
if not better. Listen. Suppose we go to 
luncheon and then I’ll telephone and find 
out if the vacancy is still unfilled.’ 

“How can you recommend me for any 
position when you know nothing about 
me?” 

“Of course if you don’ t suit we’ll tell 
you,” he said sternly. “I suppose you can 
give some sort of reference—just as a for- 
mality, you know.” 


“Certainly,” she said indignantly. “Do 
you think I—I —— 
“No, no!” he cried hastily. He did not 


know what she thought he thought, but . 


from her looks he knew it wasn’t so. “‘No, 
indeed! Anyhow, let’s go to the Plaza.” 

“What for?” 

‘For luncheon.” 

“T’m not hungry,” she said. 

“You will be by the time we get there.” 

““No,”’ she said resolutely. ‘“‘I won’t 
go. I’m much obliged to you. I’ll have 
my luncheon at home. I’m paying for it 
whether I eat it or not. But you find out 
whether the position is still open, and to- 
morrow you can tell me.” 

“T can find out to-day, and if you’ll 
meet me here this afternoon I could tell 


ou.’ 

you could telephone me, 8282 Blank. 
Write it down.” 

He did so and asked, ‘‘The number of 
the apartment?” 

“Tt’s an old-fashioned boarding house.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Tt’s 697 East 6— Street. It’s rather— 
well, the people are very nice.” 

“T’ll come and tell you.” 

“You could telephone.” 

“It’s better for me to tell you in person.” 

“Jimmy, are you trying to help me find 
a position?’ she asked quietly. 

He flushed and answered, “‘1’ll telephone. 
What salary do you think I ought to ask?” 


Septem 


“Oh, I don’t know. I haver 
experience. I don’t look 


wages. 
“You'll get them just the sa 
so grimly that she laughed. 
and said, “I don’t expect anyt 
out of this, but I am very gr, 
anyhow, Jimmy.” 
“You’d better expect so 
frowned. e 
“Tt’s better not to. Jimmy’ 
ce es? ” 
“You'll telephone this aftern¢ 
you have good news or not, w 
“You bet,’’ he said. 
“Thank you.’ : 
She walked away. He folloy 
his eyes. She seemed to know 
ently she turned and waved h 


determinedly toward the 
Bank. 
XVII 
UNIOR had not been in 
nearly three months. The 
man just inside the door, wh 
it was to prevent impolitenes 
beamed. 
“Good morning, major. Gla 
back, sir.’ 
“Thanks, old scout,” said d 
fully, and walked toward 
where his father worked in p 
the admiring women deposito 
way Mr. Jones was not only ab 
vent dishonesty and foil id 
kept his customers from askin 
on their deposits. They did 
tion such sordid matters toan 
so visibly watchful of their mo 
At the door of the inelo 
paused. A young man who be 
floorwalker in the pollywog 
gratefully when he saw Junior, 
“Good morning, major. Y¢ 
fine, sir.”’” Then the larva of 
permitted himself a master 
naturally would, sir!’ 2 
“Thanks, my boy. Is my] 
hee 
“There he is, as usual, on 
could see the young man w 
“Ah, yes. I’d know him ai 
Junior walked in. 
“Good morning, sir.” 
“Why, what’s ” beg 
and rose to his feet, his eyes 
“‘T came on business.” 
“Ts Sarah 
“JT don’t think so. Of co 
look to see, but if she had p 
Agnes would have shrieked, @ 
Bob the news would have come 
I simply came down to ask 
Mr. Jones, now back in h 
dent’s chair, frowned in ad 
of habit. Junior went on e 
you to show me my desk. I) 
down to-morrow, and I could rt! 


birthday present, “well, whe 
like to be?” 

“Near you.” 

“T could have a desk pull ir 
Jones pointed to an unoe 
yard. 

“Tt’s—er—kind of pu 
Junior, who did not see ho 
room for Elizabeth. 

“Oh, you'll get used to that, 
assured him. ; 

“‘Tf you say so it’s all right 
morning. So long, dad!” 

“Where are you going fr 
asked Mr. Jones. The sight 
in a public place always § 
about fifteen years. 

“Oh, by the way, that remil 
Junior. ‘I want to ask you 
Sit down.”’ And to encourage. 
himself sat down first. “D 
would find a position for a. 
She has been doing other 
wants to get back to a sec € 


opening here. 
“You could easily make 
gazed admiringly on the mi 
“Who is she?”’ 
“A very nice—er—lady, 
very young.’ Junior used 
man who sprinkles centurie 
heads out of misogyny. 
“Where did you meet he 
(Continued on Pa 
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sed to work in the Metropolitan 
in the department of ancient 


ng no encouragement on his 
ace Junior went on enthusias- 
She knows shorthand and type- 
se a house afire. And the adding 
When shall I tell her to call?” 
s not an employment agency.”’ 
ly,” said Junior. “That being 
I'll tell her.”’ 

will you tell her?” 

sport here to-morrow morning 
By that time one of your Beau 
s will have telephoned to all 
ids for a place for her—that is, 
n't make one for her here.” 
don’t want her here.” 

the more you don’t want her here 
you please me.” 

2 ed é 

hing. The less you want her here 
you'll try to find her a place. 
gical. So she begins here to- 
t fifty dollars a week fs 

?” shrieked, not Junior’s father 
president of the Park Avenue 


if that’s too much, take her on at 
‘s a week and pay her the other 
t out of my salary. I’ll manage 
/ remains.” 
?” again shrieked President 
have to pay my board hereafter, 
se I’m going to learn the banking 
? asked Junior. 

ouch do you think you’re worth 
ak anyway?” 

‘et to get much more than I’m 
ause I belong to the union.”’ 
union?”’ frowned Mr. Jones. He 
sd to dislike that word. 

jons’ Local, Number One. She 
here at 9:30 A.M. to-morrow. Her 
mes.” 

” cried Mr. Jones for the fourth 


‘n't be at all surprised if she is a 
yours. Sheisvery nice. I’ll tell 
ie here early and wait for us.” 
there, Junior ——’’ began Mr. 
ably. 

to me,” interrupted Junior 
If you don’t give her a trial 
a place for her somewhere. I’m 
telephone to her to come to- 
good-by, dad.” 
valked away quickly in order to 
ettable controversies in connec- 
che new secretary. At the first 
i he telephoned to Elizabeth. 
' to speak to Miss Jones, please.” 
7e woman’s voice answered. 
ae line. I’ll call her.’”’ He heard 
i shout ‘‘Oh, Betty! Bet-tee! 
down. One of your victims, I 
‘Then the voice said respectfully, 
iing.”’ 
3!” said Junior. 
He had never thought of her as 
\preferred Elizabeth. And asfor 
of her victims 
ret many telephone calls? From 
ho were her friends? What sort 
id she know? Victims! 
‘came from the receiver. 
ynes?”’ 


speaking.”’ 


Jones.” 
vidn’t expect to hear from you so 


‘ou expecting another call?” 
But I thought you wouldn’t 
‘ews for me so soon.” 

jl report at the Park Avenue 
orrow at 9:30 A.M. and ask for 
2 If we shouldn’t be there, wait 


ly you mean by us?” 
‘ rer and myself. Fifty a week to 


|. Jones!” 


not my father speaking.” 
)my, I am not worth fifty dollars 


liven’s sake, don’t say that in 
i[ told them you were a corker.”’ 
hy did you?” Her voice was so 
Hiay that he felt very sorry for 
fe could not comfort her. 
“Well, I wanted you to get the 
\ as long as that’s fixed, couldn’t 
§0 the park?” 

j#rnoon? Oh, I couldn’t.” 

lyst a little while!’’ he pro- 
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“Oh, Jimmy, please don’t ask me. I 
have a lot of letters to write, and # 

“And what?”’ he prompted when she 
paused. 

“T have a—a friend with whom I have 
an engagement.” 

“Do you mean a sweetheart?’’ He was 
not aware that he spoke peremptorily. 

“Do you think’’—her voice was unbe- 
lievably cold—‘‘that you have a right to 
ask me that question?” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Elizabeth. It came 
out before I knew it. I hope it is your 
sweetheart that you are going to see.” 

“Why do you hope that?” 

“To punish myself for my presumption. 
I wish I could see you this afternoon.” 

“Jimmy, perhaps I—it would be better 
if I did not go to the bank.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Elizabeth. I was 
only thinking that we could talk about— 
er—your work—and—er—how to be inde- 
pendent of that da— of that aunt of yours. 
That’s all.” 

“You are a nice boy and—and—I’ll see 
you to-morrow morning. Oh, there goes 
the luncheon bell. Good-by.”’ 

“Wait a minute!” 

“No; I’m starving. Thank you for 
everything, Jimmy!” She hung up. 

He was tempted to call her again, but 
that would be annoying her. He went to 
the Plaza for luncheon, merely because that 
was where he had wished to take her. And 
that made him so painfully conscious of her 
absence that he ate hurriedly and was glad 
to get out. Having no objective he pres- 
ently found himself before his bench. He 
hesitated and then sat down to think. 

He thought. 

All the thoughts were of her. He enjoyed 
them thoroughly. Indeed he presently 
found himself thinking some of them for the 
second time—as one rereads passages in 
a story. Unconscious of the flight of the 
minutes he sat there while eighty-two of 
them went by. 

It was nearly four o’clock when she 
came! 
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VERYTHING within him that he 

could use to be happy with was busy. 
It was the most curiously and exquisitely 
complete bliss that he ever had felt. There 
was nothing else to ask of her or of Provi- 
dence. Perhaps that was the reason why 
he could not speak. The silent song of his 
gratitude answered all purposes. 

Therefore he looked at her and observed 
on her cheeks the miracle of the turning of 
lilies into peonies. 

“‘Aren’t you glad to see me?”’ she asked 
in a low voice. 

An irresistible impulse to tell her the 
truth came upon him. 

“T—T couldn’t speak,” he said. “I 
couldn’t. Please, Elizabeth, don’t laugh. 
I am so happy that I don’t want to come 
to, for a little while yet. Sit here and let 
me listen to you saying nothing. I—I—I 
will imagine what you are saying. That 
way I’ll be sure of—of very nice things, 
because I shall hear you say what I wish 
to hear you say.” 

“So even my words will be of your 
choosing.”’ 

“‘T will choose very nice ones,’”’ he as- 
sured her earnestly. 

“Nicer than mine?” 

“You wouldn’t say the words that I will 
say for you.” 

“Nice words?” 

“The nicest in the dictionary. Perfectly 
wonderful words. You know!” 

“No, I don’t,’’ she denied. 

“Certainly. Everyone knows them. The 
words we never hear because they would 
make us so happy that we’d be unhappy 
thinking of the time when we’d have to 
quit to go to heaven. Elizabeth, ask me 
which is greater, my joy or my gratitude?” 

She obliged. 

““Which is greater?”’ she asked. 

“T couldn’t tell you,’ he answered. 
“Let me look at you. Which do I prefer— 
to see you or to hear you? Ask me.” 

eek WONebec: 

‘Please say something. But wait a 
minute.’ He grasped the iron arm of the 
bench, closed his eyes and braced himself — 
Odysseus about to listen to the sirens’ 
song. 

“Tf you are going to carry on like this 
I'll go home,”’ she threatened. Heinstantly 
opened his eyes. 

“Please, Elizabeth!’’ he said. ‘‘I have 
not been very happy lately, having had 
some painful scenes with—at home. Don’t 
begrudge me feeling like a kid for a change. 
Now that I take a good look at you it 
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seems to me you might unbend a trifle. It 
rejuvenates one.” 

“You look as if you needed something to 
make you older, not younger,’”’ she said 
with such positiveness that he shook his 
head mournfully. 

“T thought I heard my father speaking 
that time, jumping on me because I haven’t 
a grouch, on a wonderful day with a won- 
derful girl beside me.” 

She laughed. Then: “It is plainly to be 
seen that you have never suffered.” 

“T think,” he told her slowly, “‘that I am 
on the road to it, having met you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you want me to be funny or to tell 
you the truth?” 

She hesitated; then said: ‘Tell the 
truth always. It’s the best way.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘‘That way you don’t 
have to think before you speak or remem- 
ber what you said. Oh, yes; and it’s 
nobler, too, of course; and What was 
it I was going to tell you? You’ve made me 
forget it.” 

“You were to tell me the truth.”’ 

“The truth about what?” 

“‘T don’t remember now.” 
at him, and he at her. 

She shrugged her shoulders in despair 
but he said, ‘‘ Fresh deal all around!” 

They were geilent. She was looking 
across the path at a cardboard box under a 
bench. He was looking at a cloud—silver, 
with the lower edge a sapphire blue where 
it had sopped up some melted sky. 

Presently he said in a low voice, ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth!”’ 

“What?” she almost whispered. Her 
hand moved toward him, and back, to- 
ward herself. 

<< eg is no need to speak, is there?”’ 

“cc 0.7 

“Do you feel that way, too?” 
not look at her. 

She did not ask him what way he meant, 
but answered, ‘‘ Yes!” 

“Tt’s wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“What is?” 

She would have him think now that she 
did not believe it was wonderful at all. But 
she should not have used that particular 
tone of voice. 

So he accused her: 

She said nothing. 

“Tt’s a—it’s a—a sort of wireless; don’t 
you think so?” he asked anxiously. 

“eé Yes ! ” 

Fearing that she had spoken too low for 
him to hear she nodded. 

“‘T get the messages all right,’’ he assured 
her. She did not speak; there was no 
need. 

“‘Blizabeth!”’ he said presently. 

“ee Yes? ”? 

She said it so eagerly that he knew that 
she really meant him to speak on. But 
when it came to speech he was not sure it 
was wise to run the risk. 

He asked circuitously, “What is your 
idea of happiness?” 

‘“My idea of happiness?” she repeated, 
as ninety-nine out of a hundred would have 
done, in order to ask herself aloud what she 
had asked herself inaudibly thousands of 
times. 

And the answers had varied with the 
time, the mood and even the temperature. 

“Perhaps what I call happiness would 
not seem happiness to you,”’ she went on, 
womanlike, differentiating. ‘“‘It is more 
positive than contentment, but not so— 
er—active as pleasure. If I could feel that 
I had done a little more than was expected 
of me, and that I could realize my dreams, 
that would be happiness.”’ 

“What are your d-dreams?”’ he asked 
unsteadily. 

“To do as much good as I can to as 
many people as possible, and to be under- 
stood, so that I do not have to explain 
and Oh, what’s the use?” 

‘Why not?” he asked sternly. He tried 
to move closer to her but the iron arm of 
the park bench, designed by a misanthro- 
pist for use by celibates, prevented him. 

“Damn it!” said James J. Jones Junior, 
and determinedly reached for her hand. 
But she drew it away quickly. 

““Wh-what’s the matter?” she faltered. 

“This here.’’ And he tapped the iron 
arm. “It—ah—somewhat annoyed me.” 

“ Why? ” 

“It was there. It reminded me that it 
was useless to look for perfect happiness on 
this kind of bench. There’s one over there, 
without illogical subdivisions td 

“They are very useful sometimes,’’ she 
observed judicially. 

(Continued on Page 80) 


She stared 


He did 


“You know it is!” 
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Y OUR hatter gives our insur- 


ance policy with every style of 


Prices $4 to $10 


And you are further assured of the 
best style and quality at each price 
by our 89 years’ reputation as 
hatmakers. 


If your dealer isn’t carrying the 
Aina, send his name and address 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


Established 1832 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


PERPETUATE THE MEMORY OF 
EVERY WORLD WAR SOLDIER BOY 

Sergt. Alvin C. 
York, the Dough- 
boy who captured Vg 
over 100 Germans 
single handed, says 
“Tt’s a wonderful 
statue and should 
be in every Amer- 
ican home.” 

The American Legion says, 
“Tt’s 100% PERFECT and 
will be erected life size at ¥ 
Centralia, Washington, as a 
National Memorial.” 

Every Home and Business House 

Wants a Doughboy Statue 
5000 will be GIVEN FREE un- 
der a special refund and reward 
offertointroducethem. Tothose 


Beautiful bronze metal statue, 


12 inches high, 100% PER- 


> FECT in every 


detail, only 


$6.00 


PREPAID TO 
YOU 


who send in orders at once with 
$6.00 for a statue the special re- 
fund and reward plan will be 
GIVEN FREE so that : 
the price can be refunded @& 
and big money made just 

by showing your statue 

to friends. Nice incomes 

being made without can- 
vassing or argument. 

SPECIAL TERMS 
and OFFERS to Legion 
Posts, Ex-Service Men and especially to Disabled War 
Veterans. All should write at once whether an order is 
sent or not. You can make easier, quicker money 
showing this statue than in any other way. 

Mail your order and $6.00 NOW and begin earning 
big money, showing ‘“‘THE SPIRIT OF THE 
AMERICAN DOUGHBOY.” 
Viquesney, Sculptor. 


Address THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY 
International Distributors 
Dept. S, 


AMERICUS, GEORGIA 


Copyrighted by E. M. 


BEEK PAINT! 
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The Universal Paint 


The BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 
Boston ~- Cleveland - New York 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
FOR THE FEET 


Sprinkle one or two Allen’s Foot=Ease 
powders in the Foot Bath and soak and rub 
the feet. It takes the sting out of Corns and 
Bunions and smarting, aching feet. Then 
for lasting comfort, shake Allen’s Foot=Ease 


into your shoes. It takes the friction from 
the shoe, rests the feet and makes walking a 
delight. Always use it for dancing parties 


and to break in new shoes. Over One ‘Mil- 
lion Five Hundred Thousand pounds of 
Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. 


Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
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Notable among current record 
releases is Bach-Gounod’s ‘‘Ave 
Maria,” sung by Florence Easton, 
soprano Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who makes her début as 
an exclusive Brunswick artist on 
this record. 
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Prices of Brunswick Phonographs 
range from $65 to $775. Fourteen 
models in various finishes, includ- 
ing authentic period designs. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Musicians, critics, teachers, all will tell you the 
severe test of a phonograph is in rendering “‘high 


>> 


notes,” especially soprano. 


Remember this when buying a phonograph, and 
insist that soprano records be played. 


Note, then, how most instruments vibrate, sound 
““metallic’? when the higher notes are reached. 


Then hear the same records on The Brunswick. 


, 


Hear the full range of ‘‘high notes.’’ Soprano 
High “‘C’’ in ringing intensity, without slightest 
“‘metallic’’ intrusion—clear-toned, vibrationless! 
And you will marvel at difference so great in 
phonographs. 


Thousands have made it 


‘Thousands of music lovers have made this com- 
parison. And chosen The Brunswick. 


Highest musical authorities have made it, with 
the same result. So when one inquires, in the 
world of musical art, which instrument is preferred, 


_the number who say The Brunswick is surprising. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 


Chhe Oxclusive 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


F 


The Oval Tone Amplifier 


Made entirely of seasoned wood, like 
a fine old violin—no metal. Rounded 
at the “‘throat’”’ like the human throat, 
expands into an oval like the mouth, 
and is responsible for the famous 
Brunswick Tone. Does away witb 
“metallic”? sounds. 
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Soprano High “C 


A Brunswick Achievement Vouched 
For By Highest Musical Authorities 


Septembe 
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And they say, too, that while any make 
is sweeter and more beautiful on a Bruns} 
ideality is attained with a Brunswick Ree 
Brunswick phonograph. 


This is why 
By means of exclusive methods of Rep: 
and of Interpretation, Brunswick achieve 


rendition of the so-called ‘‘difficult” ton 
piano, the harp, the human voice. Method 


The Brunswick Method of Reprod 


exclusively Brunswick. (Note illustration! 


Hence, buying any phonograph withow 
hearing The Brunswick is a mistake. A 


of what is best in music. 


Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer for 
stration. "The Brunswick plays all rece 
Brunswick Records can be played on ar 
graph. Hear, compare—then judge for 


The Ultona 


Plays all makes of records at a turn of 
the band. Not an “‘attachment’’ but a 
part of The Brunswick. Cushions the 
path of theneedle by proper suspension. 
Hence, sweeter notes, a surprising 
modification of all “‘scratching’’ noises, 
and longer lasting records, 


ca 
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NOTE: New Brunswick records are on advance sale at 
all Brunswick dealers on the 16th of each month in 
the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th. 


Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 
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Giuseppe Danise 


and 


Florence Easton 
on this month’s 


Brunswick Super-Feature 
Records 


Each month, Brunswick releases from three to six 
Super-Feature Records—the month’s best phono- 
graphic music. The current release introduces two 
great Metropolitan Opera artists, now exclusively 
Brunswick—Florence Easton, soprano, and Giuseppe 
Danise, premier baritone. Comment regarding the im- 
portance of this announcement is unnecessary, both of 
these artists being too well known in American and 
European musical centers to require it. 


The September Super-Features 
30011 Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) . Florence Easton 


30010 Di Provenza il mar ( Verdi’s ‘*Traviata,’? Act II, 
Scene 1) = ae. semen Giuseppe Dantise 

10040 Dreams of Long Ago ( Carroll-Caruso) 
Mario Chamlee 


NOTE—The above records are on sale at all Brunswick 
dealers in conveniently packed envelopes of three—price 
$4.00. Or singly, if desired. Hear them by all means. 


Other Noteworthy Brunswick Records 


\ Barbiere di Siviglia (Una Voce Poco Fa) 
| ALittle VoiceI Hear . . . Virginia Rea 


§ Ah! Moon of My Delight . . . Theo. Karle 


30001 


agent | When My Ships Come Sailing Home. Theo. Karle 

13017 {Old Refrain . . . . . .. Elias Breeskin 
(Serenade. . .. . . . . Elias Breeskin 

13009 ) Calling Me Home to You . . Richard Bonelli 
|Tommy,.Lad . . . . . Richard Bonelli 

5057 \ Drifting Down . . . Criterion Male Quartet 
(Gospel Train . .. . Criterion Male Quartet 
“Beale Street Blues 

9062 ( Al Bernard and Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 


St. Louis Blues 
Al Bernard and Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 


Humming (Fox Trot) 
2081 Rudy Wiedoeft’s Californians 
Na-Jo (Fox Trot) Rudy Wiedoeft’s Californians 


© B.B.C. Co., 1921 
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Made to grow 


or stunted at will— 


by adding or subtracting one 
single element in food 


HIS is how one noted 

scientist describes the al- 
most incredible results of feeding 
experiments with yeast: ‘‘The 
removal of yeast (from the diet 
of the animal) was almost in- 
variably followed by immediate 
cessation of growth and ultimate 
decline which could be promptly 
checked and converted into rapid 
recovery by the addition of a 
small amount of yeast.” 


After countless scientific ex- 
periments it is now known that 
the lack of one food factor— 
vitamine—is responsible for the 
rundown condition that under- 
mines the health and vigor of so 
many men and women. 


Today thousands are getting 
this essential food factor by 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, for 
yeast is its richest known source. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up 
the body tissues, keeps the body 
resistant to disease. 


In addition, because of its 
freshness, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
helps the intestines in their 
elimination of poisonous waste 
matter. You get it fresh every day. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast may be 
eaten at any time before or 
between meals. You will like 
its fresh, distinctive flavor and 
the clean, wholesome taste it 
leaves in your mouth, Have it 
on the table at home. Have it 
delivered at your office and eat 
it at your desk. Ask for it at 
noontime at your lunch place. 
One precaution —if troubled with 
gas dissolve the yeast in half a 
cup of very hot water before 
taking. This does not affect the 
efficacy of the yeast. 


Place a standing order with 
your grocer for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, and get it fresh daily. 
Keep in a cool, dry place until 
ready to use. 


Send 4c in stamps for the 
valuable booklet, ‘‘The New 
Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
So many inquiries are coming in 
daily for this booklet that it is 
necessary to make this nominal 
charge to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. H-29, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced by this simple food 


It is recognized that ordinary laxatives never remove the 


cause of the trouble. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast by its very nature 


is better suited to the digestive organs than these prepara- 


tions. 


It is just a simple food—and it cannot form a habit. 


In tested cases it has restored normal functions in periods 
of time ranging from 3 days to 5 weeks. 

To help the body eliminate waste and keep it from accu- 
mulating poisons, eat from 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 


Yeast a day. 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food which has given re- 


markable results in clearing the skin of impurities. 


Many 


physicians and hospitals are prescribing it for these ailments. 
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(Continued from Page 77) 

“We were not speaking of usefulness,” 
he said austerely, ‘“‘but of happiness. Your 
idea is exactly the same as mine. How do 
you get that—that perfect understanding 
you described so beautifully—honest, you 
did!—when this da—er—iron thingum- 
bob Elizabeth, don’t you think we 
both talk the same language?” 

He looked at her anxiously. He knew he 
was no polyglot but feared she might not 
acknowledge it. He did not wait for her 
answer but went on pleadingly: 

“‘Elizabeth, would you let me say some- 
thing to you?” 

“What will you say?” 
commit herself. 

“Something that I—that just occurred 
to me.’ 

‘“What is it?” 

“Do you think it’s—it’s silly that I 
think the—er-——whole world is different?’”’ 

‘‘How do you mean, different?” 

“T mean, it seems to be a different 
world. All of it! Everything in it! The 
light, the sky, the trees, the very air -——”’ 

“The air?’’ she echoed, and irrepressibly 
sniffed. 

“Certainly. You breathe it, don’t you?” 

“Breathe it?”’ she repeated. He did not 
diagnose her malady as echolalia, but as 
willful blindness. 

“Certainly. Yesterday I thought the 
air was just—well, plain air. Now that I 
know you I know it was made for you to 
breathe.’”’ She frowned. He went on has- 
tily: “I told you you’d think I was silly. 
But it’s the truth. Knowing you makes 
everything seem different. The world did 
not mean what it does since you a 

“Same world!” she interrupted with 
much decision. 

“Tt is not!’ he flatly contradicted. 

‘‘How polite you are, Mr. Jones!”” And 
as if that were not enough she added, “Mr. 
Jones Junior!” 

“T am sorry, my dear 

“Don’t call me your dear. It isn’t true; 
and it does not particularly thrill me to 
hear it.” 

““My dear Miss Jones’’—he spoke with 
a glacial urbanity—‘“‘the use of what you 


She would not 


” 


"might consider a term of endearment is 


merely a—ah—commonplace idiom. Your 
somewhat—er—brusque impetuousness, or 
call it impatience, or the unwillingness of 
all females, particularly those of immature 
age, to allow a man to finish his sentences 
for fear he might have the last word, or 
possibly only 

“Oh, stop! if she cried, and put her fingers 
to her ears. 

He obeyed and watched her. When he 
saw her reduce the pressure he asked with 
an elaborate smile, “Who is polite now?” 

“The way you went on,” she said un- 
forgivingly, “‘vas enough to drive anyone 
insane.” 

‘Nevertheless, I was right.” 

““You were not!” 

“Where was I wrong?” 

““Eiverywhere!”’ she answered so posi- 
tively that he knew she must like him. 

It made him look at her so gratefully 
that she laughed. He did the same and took 
advantage of the era of good feeling to 
capture her hand. 

In order not to be suspected of—of any- 
thing, he said, ‘‘ We’ll shake hands on it.” 

They did. He kept hers in his. She said, 
“Tf you will take away your hand —— 

“Tf!” he said, and didn’t. 

“Tf you will not release my hand I shall 
do something.” 

“Do!” he said, and tightened his clutch. 

‘‘When you get tired of annoying me you 
will go away and I will have learned my 
lesson.” 

Her voice was as cold as ice, but her hand 
was as warm as his heart; and the heart, as 
usual, won. 

“T am never going away,” he said. “I 
have nothing to gain from flight. J’y suis, 
jy reste!” 

“‘ Noblesse oblige!’’ she said coldly. 
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“A bon demandeur, bon ref 
came back. 

She frowned at him; then wit 
ing she burst out laughing. In} 
and pride he forgot his one bu 
she, being a woman and never 
of her mission in life, quickly 
hand away. He tried to recapt 

She looked at him. He desis 

“Don’t spoil everything, Jim 
knew 

“T know,”’ he said. 

But she held up her hand 
quickly, ‘‘The world has chan 
tle—for me also.” 

“Has it?’’“he inevitably aske 
hand groped for hers. 

“But I don’t want it to chan 
it would be better for you to act 
“As if I was a—iceboig?” 

“Do you want to see me a 
asked. 

“Yes. But don’t be so—unf; 

“Unfair? You know very w 
going to work for your father,” 

He flushed, then he frowne 
stopped frowning. And then he 
are going to work for the Pz 
Bank.” 

But she did not hear his w 
intent on her own unuttered gi 

“And if I am seen alone wi 
son of my employer. 7 ae 

“Stop!’’ cried Junior angrily, 
no right to talk that way to m 
it’s 


He clenched his jaws and lo 
He did not often get angry. He 
it. And he did not know howi 
look. But she did, now. 

It made her say contritel 
right, Jimmy. I had no right | 
way. Please forgive me.’ 

And this time her hand ; 
found it and held it. 

Nothing in his whole life surp 
J. Jones Junior more than the rz 
which his murderous anger yar 

“TJ wasn’t angry,”’ he said, 
to prove how veracious he was 

“Yes, you were.” 

“No, I wasn’t,’’ he protestec 

“Yes, you were.” | 

“T tell you I was not.” 

“You were, and that was 
I—I—felt so bad.” And for saf 
quickly. 

‘Please wait,’ he entreated, 
to tell you something.” 

‘If you were wise you wol 
anything now, but would let1 
thinking what I am thinking 
ticular moment.” 

“Tt’s got to be very nice.’ 
“Tt is! Good-by, Pa 
to-morrow at 9:30, without fai 

““Good-by, Elizabeth. To-n 

You might have thought he 
with the twenty-seventh cer 
watched her as she walked a 
sort of sturdy gracefulness tha 
him. A healthy and beautiful 
magnetism and personality. 

He sighed to think that life 
sixteen dreary, her-less hours 
started for home, whistling a Fr 
timed to the quick steps of the 
poilus. 

Bob was. waiting for him t 
late him. 

The exact words were “She's 
Hope flooded Junior’s soul. 
on his cheeks and made them! 
his eyes with flame and made hi 

He uttered two words. Thi 
“Thank God!’”’ They were “Fi 

Bob looked aggrieved. 1 
poison her, could he? 

He explained without enthu 
said she wouldn’ t be back unti 
or next day.” 

“To-morrow,” asserted Juni 
pessimism of all born optimist 
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| THE HERMIT OF TURKEY HOLL 


ywn in torrents. Then, as will 
fickle April, the sun burst forth 
d the leaden world into a drip- 
n grotto, where every bough and 
leaf’s edge gleamed with a jew- 

of pearls and diamonds, and 
nist rose shimmering from the 
sround. Gold—gold everywhere! 
‘ mystic element sought of the 
; and of the philosophers of 
iedieval and modern times alike. 


y Skinny stiffened and sat erect. 
inst the torn black wind clouds 
oarting storm was a great arch 
ying colors pained the eye, a per- 
of heavenly architecture. High 
3 the zenith, a concentrated pris- 
y—emblem of the eternal hope 
ig in the tramp’s breast. One 
we came to earth far to the west — 
1 west—and the other plunged 
his feet into Turkey Hollow. 
‘no doubt about it at all. Right 
ey Hollow—right upon the her- 
ty, which he could see through 
acing boughs of the _ hillside 
fined as in a spotlight of saffron. 
rted to his feet. If he could only 
hermit’s shanty before the rain- 
the crock of gold would be there. 
jmind never doubted it. It was 
| If he hurried—this time he 
it! Without a moment’s hesita- 
ay plunged down the hillside 
ereeking undergrowth, drenched 
a, slipping, falling now on beds 
‘moss, now over roots and stones 
‘ashed down through the clump 
next to the clearing. 
yas sitting there under a bowlder 
ipe, his ax across his knees— 
‘dently for things to dry up a bit. 
‘at Skinny, but the tramp was 
to answer him. Then came 
‘gleam of the clearing through the 
the shanty rose hard against the 
‘eyond. Surely he must be in 
had emerged out of the woods in 
| the shanty on the edge of the 
ch, and he did not trouble to go 
‘ut plowed straight through the 
vs, leaving a deep wake behind 
theloam. Panting and dripping 
‘ Skinny hurried to the nearest 
the shanty, the one above the 
't, and peeked in. 
saw made his heart stand still. 
pouring through the opposite 
ion the back of the hermit, who 
‘over the table; and in front of 
yerflowing contents sending yel- 
‘darting into the dim recesses of 
tood a small red bean pot or 
. sticky with earth—filled with 
d pieces. An expression of 
atal satisfaction illuminated the 
e, His faith was justified—as he 
‘and predicted all along that 
it would be. His confidence in 
mtal processes and spiritual be- 
aoded from where it had been 
earth by Squire Mason’s crass 
1. Stealthily—so as not to 
@ hermit—he crept toward the 
of the shanty. 
Yharlie Emerson—the man sit- 
the bowlder with his ax across 
who heard the shot that killed 
He was not a native of Potts- 
th he usually could be found 
spring, working over at Samp- 
‘lumber mill at the lower end of 
d. This particular Saturday he 
‘afternoon off to fill an order for 
vhich he purposed cutting from 
‘which grew thick in the less 
rt of Turkey Hollow, and he 
in the middle of it when the 
™ came up and he had had to 
. while until the sun should dry 
‘off. He saw Skinny cruising 
2 underbrush and was puzzled 
that the tramp ignored his salu- 
't he had gone on smoking, and 
fa short nap had resumed his 
2 pea sticks. Then, as the sun 
0 slant through the tree trunks 
of the hill to come creeping 
rsh, the hot silence of the 
been shattered, first by a 
d then by a shot—both from 
nty less than two hundred 


made the distance through 
less than three minutes, and 
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as he broke cover into the clearing behind 
the house he saw the undergrowth moving 
on the other side and heard the snapping 
of twigs. It was so still that he could hear 
the drone of a bee in the fringe of meadow- 
sweet down by the well, and—coupled with 
the ery—it gave him a weird creepy feeling 
such as he had never known before. But 
he took a good grip on himself, walked 
round the shanty, and looked in through 
the open door. . Everything was as usual; 
the clock, the cot, the rickety table, the 
chair, the fish rod and butterfly net—all 
were undisturbed—except that the hermit 
lay upon his back on the floor, his arms out- 
stretched, the blood jetting from his mouth, 
a film gathering in his wide-open eyes. 

Sick with horror Emerson knelt by the 
side of the dying man and gently lifted the 
great hairy head. The blood that came 
from his mouth made a queer guttering 
sound—grotesquely to his agitated mind 
resembling the faint clucking of a hen. 
Then the noise stopped; the hermit no 
longer breathed; and the lumberman as he 
lowered the hermit’s head to the floor 
heard the loud beat of an insect’s wings and 
observed a large gray moth flapping fran- 
tically against the window. He had seen a 
million moths, yet with relief Emerson saw 
it vanish through the open doorway. 

With averted face he threw the com- 
fortable across the hermit’s body, and as he 
did so he noticed the broken fragments of 
a small terra-cotta pot lying beneath the 
table. One of the hermit’s hands protruded 
from beneath the coverlet—grasping tightly 
a single gold piece. Emerson standing in 
the stifling atmosphere of the hut could 
hear no sound but the beating in his ears 
of his own heart. 

The mill hand dashed from the shanty, 
marking the footprints in the garden patch, 
and hunted courageously for the murderer 
in the surrounding woods; but the criminal 
had too good a start. Then, with no doubt 
whatever in his mind as to who it had been, 
he ran down the wood road that joined the 
main highway half a mile from the shanty. 

There had been a big gang assembled in 
Colson’s Grocery, waiting for the barber 
shop to open next door, when Skinny 
entered at almost precisely four o’clock by 
the automatically regulated clock over the 
eandy counter; and though nobody had 
paid much attention to him at the time it 
was remembered distinctly afterward that 
he had been breathing hard and excitedly, 
and had ordered a bottle of root beer, 
which he had drunk with a sort of ostenta- 
tious, devil-may-care indifference. He had 
also remarked to someone that he had cut 
his finger in the woods and his handker- 
chief was bloody. 

Most of the crowd were still there when, 
fifteen minutes later, Charlie Emerson, the 
lumberman with the ax, reached the village 
with the news that the hermit had been 
murdered. 

He came running down the road all 
splashed with mud, and the fellows in Col- 
son’s could hear him shouting nearly a fur- 
long away. There was a general stampede 
for the street—in which the occupants of 
the brick block, the barber shop and the 
drug store all joined. Emerson came stag- 
gering along—stopping every few yards to 
yell ‘“‘Murder!’’—and brought up, ex- 
hausted, in front of the stairs leading to 
Squire Mason’s office, which was opposite 
the sheriff’s on the first landing. 

“The hermit’s been murdered!’ he 
panted hysterically. ‘Shot right through 
the lungs! Where’s the sheriff? Gosh, it’s 
fierce! Where’s Squire Mason?”’ 

The crowd surged round him, Squire 
Mason’s head appeared at his window, and 
then with a whoop they all rushed up the 
stairs to the sheriffl’s office. But Mason 
held the crowd back sternly on the landing. 

“‘T’m prosecutor o’ this county! I’ll take 
care o’ this witness!’’ he announced in a 
tone of authority. ‘‘Now some o’ you 
hustle over and fetch the sherifl—he’s gone 
down to the station fer the mail. An’ don’t 
none of you dare so much as move till he 
comes and tells you what to do. Now 
you’’—to the ax man—‘“‘come into my 
office an’ let me take your deposition.” 

There was a murmur of disappointment 
from the crowd as Mason firmly conducted 
Emerson inside and shut the door; but 
they all obediently poured down the stairs 
again after the sheriff. Then someone be- 
gan to ring the fire alarm and by the time 
Sheriff Higgins reached the horse trough 
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the mob was so dense in front of the door- 
way that he could hardly force his way 
through. He was inside less than a minute 
before he reappeared at Mason’s window. 

“Anybody seen Skinny Hawkins?” he 
shouted excitedly. 

“He was here a minute ago!”’ answered 
someone. 

“T seen him walkin’ off down the road 
towards the race track—just afore the bell 
began ringin’!’’ yelled up a small boy. 

“Well,” bellowed Higgins, “get after 
him an’ stop him! Don’t let him get 
away!’’ 

Instantly the pack were in full cry. 

Perhaps if Skinny hadn’t been a half-wit 
he wouldn’t have run. Perhaps he should 
have pulled himself together—and with 
his pockets full of the hermit’s gold and his 
boots covered with mud from the hermit’s 
potato patch—he should have boldly an- 
swered: “Here Iam! What do you want 
of me?”’ and marched up to the sheriff’s 
office. But, on the other hand, perhaps 
many a more sensibly minded man than 
he, under the same unfortunate circum- 
stances, would have taken to his legs. Ad- 
mit, it was a foolish and useless thing to do. 
We have all on occasion lost our nerve— 
even if we all be wise men. And certainly 
Skinny was not wise! 

He could not deny having been in the 
hermit’s company within half an hour, the 
gold was on his person, the mud upon his 
feet. He had been caught almost—had his 
addled memory retained the phrase—fla- 
grante delicio. Being a tramp, used to rough 
treatment even from ordinarily kind people, 
accustomed to being called a vagabond and 
a thief and having the dogs set upon him, 
familiar from long experience with his 
brother hoboes with tales of lynchings, 
Skinny fled in a hysteria of fear down the 
road toward the race track and thence 
across the fields into the woods. 

He was less than three minutes ahead of 
the crowd at the start and unfortunately for 
him the sheriff’s flivver was. standing in 
front of the drug store, so that by the time 
he took cover they were actually at his 
heels. Moreover, a dozen of the older boys, 
sensing that he might try to beat back 
toward the hollow, ran up the crossroad 
and cut him off. The fact that most of them 
liked him was nothing. A chase was a 
chase. Hare and hounds—while it lasted. 
Besides, this was a hunt for a murderer— 
and flight was equivalent to confession. 

- Badly winded, Skinny crashed through 
the woods, the shouts of his pursuers close 
in his ears. Ahead he could see the blue 
sky through the trees where the fields be- 
gan again. He reached the edge and came 
dead upon a man plowing. Faintly borne 
on the wind c2me the clang of the fire bell 


and a couple of revolver shots from nearer | 


at hand. ‘Putt!’ theysaid. “Putt-putt!” 

Skinny did not like the sound of them. 
He ducked back and ran like a fagged fox 
along the hedge by the field, then paused 
to listen again. There was a crackling in 
the brush at his left, while just beyond, on 
the other side of the open, the barber and 


the drug clerk, who had followed a wood | 
road, suddenly appeared, staring directly | 


at him. 

“Fil’’ yelled the barber, waving his 
razor, which he had carried in his hand. 
“Ai! Here he is! This way!” 

The crackling behind him grew louder. 
He could see shadows stealthily creeping 
from tree to tree. Of course they thought 
him armed! They might shoot! He did 
not know what to do. He did not want 
either to be carved up by the barber or to 
be blown to bits by a shotgun. His tongue 
was like a baked potato and his lungs ached 
as if with rheumatism. The blood pounded 
in his ears. He could hardly see. There 
they were—hundreds of them! 

“S all right, Bill!’’ he called hoarsely. 
“T ain’t tryin’ to git away.” 

He staggered out a few feet between the 
furrows and fell in a faint. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he had made no at- 
tempt to throw away the hermit’s gold. 

Twenty minutes later Ma Best, who had 
been quietly cooking in the Phoenix House 
kitchen throughout the whole disturbance, 
heard a great shouting down the road and 
went to the cookhouse to see what it was 
all about. Over by the ““deppo”’ she could 
see a crowd of men and boys pushing or 
dragging somebody in their midst. The 
smaller of the boys danced and capered 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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200 FOR YOUR 
SPARE TIME! 
Sell us your spare time. 
You should easily make 


each hour bring you an 


extra dollar. Scores of 
spare-time representa- 
tives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman will 
earn more than $200.00 
this month. Why not 
you too? It costs you but 
a 2c stamp to learn all 
about our plans. Experi- 
ence is unnecessary. 
Profits begin at once. 
Just clip off the coupon 
and mail it today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
326 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time 
money-making plan. I’m interested. 


Name 


Address_ 


City_ 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now , $64. 
Brand new, latest model—our finest product. Di- 
rect from factory to you. And we ship you an 
Oliver for free trial. No payment down. Keep it 
or return it. If you want to own it, pay us only $4 
per month. Thisis the greatest typewriter bargain on 


| earth. You save $36. Write today for full particulars, 


including our book, ‘‘The High Cost of Typewrit- 
ers— The Reason and the 
Remedy.” 
an Oliver for free trial. 
now. 


Then you may get 
Write 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
101-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


WASHING MACHINE 
DRAINERS, $3.50 


Attach it to any 
faucet. It drains or 
fills your washing 
machine through a s 
short lengthof hose. 
A labor and time 
saver. Price $3.50. 
50c extra for 
adapter if you have 
smooth faucets. 


Penberthy Injector Co. 
Detroit, U.S. A. 
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OUR big new FREE book tells all about ad- 
vertising. Pictures of nationally known adver- 
Be tising stars. Examples of their work in colors 
Completeinformationabout ourcourse, andthe 
opportunitiesinthisbig-pay field Free. Write 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Page Ride. 


DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and ex- 
presscharges. Big Profit. Wefurnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and buy all you raise. 
Use back yard, barn, boxes and runways. 
Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 

Standard Food & Fur Ass’n Res 
401 T Broadway New York | 
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1—The Motor—§8-cylinder. Really twin fours—either one of which may be 
run independently. 65 horse power brake test. 


2—V type Motor—60 degree angle eliminating usual periods of vibra- 
tion. and producing marvelously quiet, smooth running, powerful 
power plant. 


3—Overhead Valves—a triumph of metallurgy. Because of scientific skill 
used in selection of materials will seat accurately at all temperatures. Three 
kinds of steel selected according to the function of the several parts used in 
exhaust valves to insure their perfect operation. 
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The Dominant Feature of the Wills Sainte Claire is its Marvelous Motor 


| 
4—Overhead Camshaft— driven by bevel spiral gears and pinions. No — 
chains are used. A single steadying or braking device creates a new silence 
in motor car operation and makes possible the use of this superior form 
of construction, at the same time insuring wonderfully smooth, noiseless 
performance. 
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5—Motor Fan Release. Fan clutch is automatically released when fan 
reaches speed necessary properly to perform its cooling functions and a 
large saving of horse power is achieved, as tests show that ordinary motor 


fan uses 6 to 8 horse power when operating at high speed. Wills Sainte — 


Claire self-releasing fan cannot use more than 2 horse power. 
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The Triumph of the 
Nills Sainte Claire 


The Wills Sainte Claire occupies today a position 
ique in the motor car industry. 


Six months ago, almost to the day, the first Wills 
inte Claire left our factories in Marysville. We made 
extravagant claims for that car or any of our sub- 
juent cars. We have merely asked the American 
yple to see the Wills Sainte Claire, ride in it, drive it, 
yerience it for themselves. 


Today, after six months, the Wills Sainte Claire is 
ven in virtually every state of the Union. We have 
‘records and the tributes of nearly a thousand owners. 


Today, within this six months, the Wills Sainte 
tire is an accomplished fact of unchallenged achieve- 
nt. The discriminating motoring public has’accepted 
1 endorsed the Wills Sainte Claire as an outstanding 
imph of motor car design and construction. 


The Wills Sainte Claire is new—frankly and con- 
ictively new—new in the application of the sciences 
netallurgy and chemistry to motor engineering. 


New in the wonderful Mo-lyb-den-um steel, de- 
oped by C. Harold Wills to make possible the light- 
ght car, its super-strength, its resistance to vibration. 


_ New in the basic features, nearly a score, that Mr. 
ds has conceived and developed to make possible 
‘car’s superb operative qualities. 


New in the remarkable spring suspension and per- 
‘ion of balance and weight distribution that give the 
its extraordinary road-clinging ability and luxurious 
ng qualities. ls 


_C. Harold Wills was one of the founders of the 
jest motor car factory in the world. It was Mr. 
ls who conceived and perfected the volume produc- 
| of motor cars. His is the science of economy, 
‘tency and precision in manufacture. So, in the Wills 
ate Claire Mr. Wills combines scientific design pre- 
nent with scientific manufacture pre-eminent. 


| From the inception of this car and of Marysville it 
i been the ambition of Mr. Wills to bring the finest 
or car within reach of the average American. This 
ition has been realized. 


; 

| It is, then, with such ideals and such confidence 
tur accomplishment that we offer you the Wills 
ite Claire. ; 


H. WILLS & COMPANY 


MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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Five Passenger Touring Model 


Four Passenger Roadster Model 
Rumble seat in rear seats two passengers comfortably 


Four Passenger Coupé 
Seating four passengers comfortably facing forward 


Five Passenger Sedan 
With Two Extra Seats. Two body styles, owner or chauffeur driven 
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Plate glass breakage due to faulty installation means 
the loss of millions of dollars annually. Several years 
ago the Zouri Drawn Metals Company engineers, 
at the request of insurance interests, perfected an in- 
stallation which made breakage due to faulty setting 
almost impossible. Zouri construction was submitted 
to every conceivable test and as a successful result was 


Given the full approval of the 


| UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


Records furnished by the insurance companies to 
Underwriters’ Laboratories show that nearly 70 per 
cent of the plate .glass broken is due to unknown 
causes. Investigations show that defective installations 
are responsible for the biggest part of this breakage. 


Although plate glass insurance companies have, as 
yet, made no change in their rates, the safety features 
of Zouri construction have made losses due to faulty 
setting negligible. Asa result installations of 


ZOURI 


are increasing daily. ‘The wide-awake merchant 
knows it. pays him to keep his windows working all 
the time. Their advertising value to him is greater 
than the premium cost. 


SAFETY METAL 
STORE FRONTS 


We have '201 distributors in the United States and 
Canada. Each carries a complete stock of Zourt and 
International construction. Each has a corps of skilled 
men who will be pleased to give you advice regard- 
ing your installation problems, without obligation. 


Write today for name of nearest dis- 
tributor, latest catalog and facts about 
plate glass conservation. 


SEEN TE Ls 


to better 
WINDOWS 


Factories and General Offices 


1602 East End Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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ahead of the throng, one of them turning 
fancy cartwheels. Then came Sheriff Hig- 
gins, stalking along importantly, two men 
with shotguns on either side of him, fol- 
lowed by the barber; Perkins, the proprie- 
tor of the Palace; and old Colson, the 
grocer. Directly behind this cluster of 
notables—who in a grotesque way sug- 
gested a group of Roman senators escorted 
by their lictors—and at an interval of per- 
haps ten feet, walked Skinny the Tramp, 
his face pale as that of the murdered her- 
mit, hatless, a rope round his neck, and his 
hands bound behind his back. The end of 
the rope was held by no less a personage 
than Toggery Bill Gookin, who providen- 
tially had happened to be returning from a 
visit to Zayda the Zingari Gypsy fortune 
teller at the moment of Skinny’s capture. 
From time to time the haberdasher would 
jerk the rope as if the tramp were a horse, 
and the more light-minded in the crowd 
would cluck and call out ‘‘Geddap!” For 
the rest, they swarmed along in a mob, yell- 
ing, joking, uttering catcalls and other 
vague and meaningless noises. 

““What’s the trouble, sheriff?” called out 
Ma Best. ‘‘What yer doin’ with Skinny?” 

The dignity of Sheriff Higgins did not 
permit him to make reply. Instead the 
crowd yelled at her generally. 

‘OS killed the hermit!’’ shouted an ur- 
chin. “Murdered him! Whoop-ee!’’ 

“Murder nothin’!”’ snorted Ma Best. 
“You’re jest a pack of idiots. Skinny 
wouldn’t kill a spider!’’ 

“Whee-up! Whoop! Hurray!” shrieked 
the crowd in the delight of having con- 
ducted a successful man hunt, jumping 
round Toggery Bill and his victim as a 
pack of hounds will jump, snapping and 
barking, about the body of the fox they have 
run to earth. “Whee-up! Hurray! Lynch 
him! String him up!” 

They had reached the horse trough and 
the two men with the shotguns held back 
the crowd while Sheriff Higgins relieved 
Toggery Bill of the rope and led Skinny 
upstairs to his office. In a moment he re- 
appeared at the window. 

“Feller citizens of Pottsville!’ heshouted. 
“Tn the name o’ the People of the State of 
New York I call on ye to disperse peace- 
able and go to your homes. There ain’t 
goin’ to be no lynchin’ nor nothin’ like 
that. Skinny’s goin’ to the jail and he’s 
goin’ to stay there until the Grand Jury 
has acted on his case, which will be day 
after to-morrow. Now there’s no use 
kickin’ up any fuss or ruction and I warn 
ye not to go near Turkey Holler. Kindly 
disperse!”’ 

Skinny the Tramp having been treated 
to a brief and exceedingly crude variety 
of the third degree in the sheriff’s office, and 
having stood mute, was transferred to the 
calaboose, where the sheriff’s assistant Sam 
Bellows, who, owing to his obesity, could not 
take any more active part, was set to watch 
him. It is doubtful whether Skinny would 
have made any further attempt to get away, 
even if paroled in his own custody; for his 
flight had been the instant, automatic re- 
action from a paroxysm of terror in which 
he visioned himself as a human toreh—not 
the result of any genuine hope that he 
could escape the processes of the law, for 
whose far-reaching effectiveness he had 
vast respect. Now that he had been brought 
back without having been lynched his in- 
stinct told him to hold his tongue. He was 
no match for them—not even for Sheriff 
Higgins—and he knew it. If he said any- 
thing they would twist it somehow against 
him. His only hope lay in the quantum of 
evidence. Nobody had seen him at the 
hermit’s shanty, so why admit that he had 
been there? That was only common cau- 
tion. Anybody could have gold pieces; 
and if he had left any tracks there was no 
way of proving when they had been made. 
So Skinny obstinately refused to open his 
mouth, and sat on a decayed chair in the 
unsanitary box resembling a flagman’s 
shanty which passed for a jail, while the 
youth—the extreme youth—of Pottsville 
sat in rows round Sam Bellows, dividing 
their attention between comments upon 
his beauty of person and audible conjec- 
tures as to the probable fate of the mur- 
derer within. 

Contemporaneously Squire Mason, havy- 
ing in his office reduced to written form the 
testimony of Emerson the lumberman, un- 
expectedly realized that he was confronted 
by a disturbing problem in legal ethics. 
Here he was, hardly appointed district at- 
torney a week before the most sensational 
murder ever committed in the county had 
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occurred at his very door! 
chance! The chance of a lifeti 
conviction! But—and here was 
were his relations to the accuse 
he could properly conduct the e 
him? At best, could he take 
active part in the trial than as¢ 
ness, considering the fact that h 
tee of the tramp’s money and b 
the confidential relationship of 
client? Could he even appear 
as a witness? Might not the 
deed, have had murder in hi 
very morning when he had as 
anything ever really died? 
hopes wilted at the thought a 
fell. Why, it was the biggest op 
for legitimate notoriety since the 
murder! It was ridiculous to 
thing like the fact that he was 
trustee make any difference! N 
in fact need to know. If Skinn 
mute, as he apparently intended 
probably would never come to ligl 
rate not until Hawkins had been 
and then it would sink into insigi 
the blaze of his own personal g] 
was nothing to connect him with 
any way, for the five twenty- 
which he had delivered to the 
morning had not been found 
when he was arrested. No; thes 
worth taking. A brave man y 
and fortune always favored t 
Squire Mason, however, was 
brave man in Pottsville, for § 
Higgins meanwhile had star 
edly for Turkey Hollow to make 
examination of the scene of the 
With him in the flivver, officia 
as Lizzie, were Emerson thel 
two armed deputies, and Mr. 
the photographer from Some 
for the sheriff was up on all 
modern methods of detecting ¢ 
knew just how it should be done 
day they would all have to be w 
testify to exactly what they 
They left the flivver where th 
from the hollow joined the high 
walked in the rest of the way o 
was a circumstance commente 
them that the sherifi’s order # 
should visit the scene of the mur¢ 
had done so had been strictly obi 
the ghastly corpse of a murderet 
own best guardian—particula 
that of a hermit lying in his 
a bosky lonely spot, with eve 
on. The peaceful inhabitants 
had no great hankering to see hoy 
hermit looked; much preferrin 
grim sport of tramp baiting. 
men met no one on their way; 
any sound break the silence 0 
about them. 
An unexpected pall descended 
spirits. 


leaving the staring crowd ga 
after them. They had even 
while they were on the ro 
with the sun already behind 
framed the hollow, upon w 
ows were closing steadily as 
about to clutch it in its fi 
sound save the creak of their ow! 
the gibber and squeak of a chip 
alders to break the deathly 
woods, they found conversati 
The men with the shotguns f 
fortable—though of course it 
cinch for anybody lurking in t 
shoot the lot of them. But S$! 
who though a sheriff and th 
alted Ruler of the Sacred C 
Menelek had never seen a di 
was more of a family man 
hound, and Cy Pennypacke 
daring adventure had been to! 
the Zingari vamp to his studio t 
graphed—for which he paid hea’ 
ward at home—and who now 
weight of his camera and pla 
difficulty in keeping up wit 
both these worthies secretly beg 
that they could escape the du 
before them. 
““Sh-h!”’ suddenly whispered 
and they all jumped; then stoi 
their tracks. 
Far up on the dark hillside 
heard at intervals of a few sé 

snapping of twigs. 
“That’s a long ways off! Vy 

iff inconsequently. 

They resumed their pilgrima' 
what lessened pace; but atl 
(Continued on Pa 


ntinued from Page 86) 
ming up of the trees against the 
t marked the hermit’s clearing. 
up a second!’’ remarked the 
yously. “‘Le’s decide about this 
ppose you fellers with the guns 
’s to be all ready—an’ then I’ll 
{ along ” 
sere, Mose,” retorted one of the 
{ ain’t got no partic’lar objection 
Lit, but you’re sheriff an’ I reckon 
ou.” 
gins hesitated. As Patriarch of 
Camels it would not do to per- 
timation of pusillanimity upon 
get abroad. 
you're right!’’ he remarked care- 
imme the gun.” 
er?’’ demanded its owner. ‘“‘ You 
no gun to shoot a dead man!”’ 
that’s well as you do!” retorted 
“But wha’d you bring a gun 
wasn’t no use fer it? Le’s go up 


»nforced the sheriff and his com- 
itiously approached the open 
-hermit’s shanty, on which the 
she ridge had already fallen and 
‘eeping across the potato patch 
edge of the woods. On the 
hhey paused. Then the sheriff, 

thrust in his head. It was so 
¢ first he could see only the face 
it’s old clock leering at him out 
. Then gradually he made out 
ed bundle that had been the 
ig in front of it. One fist pro- 
0 beneath the covering. The 
) over gingerly and took hold of 
'of the comfortable. Then he 
jis hand quickly. The bedding 
ce upon the floor and was 
ood. 


outcry the sheriff tottered out 
ag 
che matter?’’ demanded Emer- 


-blood on everything—all over 
.gasped Higgins. 
idn’t you look at him?” con- 


d his fingers ostentatiously in 
Then he crept back to the door 


” coughed the sheriff, recoiling. 
mebody else better search that 
it ! ” 


| heavily against the outside of 

nd lowered his head. He was 
this elegant position when 
m, who had followed on foot in 
) miss any possible trick, ap- 
' the scene. 


ein Pottsville went to bed that 
ynext day the local clergymen 
‘alsermons won the text “Thou 
1.” Also, though few of the in- 
id taken the slightest interest 
't during his life, except to de- 
‘a crank and a drunkard, there 
al mourning for him now that 


owing, during which the Grand 
d Skinny for murder and the 
: People vs. James Hawkins 
hilt itself up, block by block, 
‘ne, here a little and there a 
\stance upon circumstance, un- 
ieemed established beyond the 
‘rement of the law. 
Zypsies, having weathered the 
icial investigation of the pros- 
ed on to the sunny Southland 
fit was that they were going, 
's later Local Lodge No. 948 of 
1ood of Abyssinian Mysteries 
Somerset Corners to debate 
fact that James Hawkins was 
ler entitled him to pecuniary 
mw the purpose of retaining 
i the broad theory that once a 
1 of King Menelek always a 
had given the high sign for 
easury of the Hibernating 
lesperides was empty, since 


ad been found in Skinny’s 
arrest had been removed 
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therefrom and now reposed in the safe of the 
district attorney as evidence against him. 

Thus came opportunity to the door of 
Hezekiah Mason for the second time; for in 
his widely heralded prosecution of Skinny 
the Tramp he perceived a stepping stone 
to higher things—not on his own dead self 
but on the dead selves of Skinny and the 
hermit. Had not one well-known public 
prosecutor, he told himself, leaped into the 
gubernatorial saddle, and for a space held 
the reins of office, largely because he had 
convicted a policeman of participating in 
the murder of a gambler? Why should not 
he do the same for convicting a distin- 
guished tramp of the murder of a famous 
hermit? Indeed, who shall quarrel with 
his logic? 

ur 
“MUTT,” said Mr. Ephraim Tutt of the 
well-known if not celebrated law firm 
of Tutt & Tutt, on entering his office the 
morning after the meeting of the Abys- 
sinian Brothers, “kindly take a look at 
this!’”” And he held out a night-letter 
telegram. 
SOMERSET CORNERS, N. Y. 
Tutt & Tutt, ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 

—Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Local Lodge Nine Hundred and Forty-eight 
Abyssinian Brotherhood desires retain you to 
defend James Hawkins otherwise known as 
Skinny the Tramp indicted for murder of Her- 
mit of Turkey Hollow twenty-seventh last 
April. Our resources limited to two hundred 
and fifty dollars cash. Trial takes place next 
week. Kindly advise whether you will accept 
retainer. SiLas HIGLEy, 

Grand Supreme Scribe, Sacred Camels of 
King Menelek, Brotherhood of Abyssinian 
Mysteries. 

Collect. 


““Well,”’ commented his sprightly part- 
ner, the lesser Tutt of the two, “‘I observe 
that they prudently sent their invitation at 
our expense. You don’t seriously consider 
bothering with any legal junk like that, 
do you?” 

Mr. Tutt paused in applying a match to 
the rat-tailed stogy which drooped from his 
wrinkled lips. 

“T wouldn’t miss it for a farm!”’ declared 
he. “A country murder trial? Why, it’ll 
be a regular vacation for me!” 

“There’ll be no money in it!’’ growled 
his junior partner. “And it’ll take you a 
week.” 

“Who asks money,” demanded Mr. 
Tutt, striking a heroic attitude, “‘when in- 
nocence calls for succor? Could any true- 
hearted member of the bar—if he had a 
trace of romance in his soul—refuse to de- 
fend a prisoner known by form and style as 
‘Skinny the Tramp,’ especially if he be 
charged with murdering a hermit, and still 
more particularly if requested to do so by 
the Order of the Sacred Camels of King 
Menelek, whose invitation is a command? 
What, may I ask, are hermits for—but to be 
murdered?” 

“You're incorrigible!”’ sighed Tutt. “I 
suppose the whole office will be depleted 
during the trial.” 

“No—I’'ll try the case alone!” replied 
his senior. “‘I’ll merely send Bonnie Doon 
up there to look round a little and hear 
what my client has to say for himself, and 
then I’ll go up a couple of days before and 
examine the witnesses personally—tI’ll have 
the time of my life.” 

“Yes! And incidentally you’ll waste a 
week or ten days, and end by paying all the 
expenses of the trial yourself. I know 
you!” 

“Well, what else have I got to spend my 
money on?”’’ retorted Mr. Tutt. “I might 
as well spend it on keeping an innocent 
tramp out of the electric chair as anything 
else!” 

Now, as Tutt the lesser knew that Tutt 
the greater would eventually do exactly as 
he chose, the argument then and there died. 
The up-to-date Mr. Bonwright Doon, that 
extraordinary combination of law clerk, 
ambulance chaser, detective and man- 
about-town who had attached himself to 
the firm, was at once dispatched to Potts- 
ville as Mr. Tutt’s avant-courier. There 
he in due course interviewed Skinny the 
Tramp in the calaboose, gave Squire Mason 
the once-over, fraternized with Sheriff Hig- 
gins and his fat-boy deputy, Mr. Sam 
Bellows, attended a lodge meeting of 
the Sacred Camels, of which—as well as 
of many similar organizations—he was a 
member, and after spending but a week 
under the hospitable roof of the Phoenix 
House won the lasting loyalty and friend- 
ship of Ma Barrows and of her daughter 
Betty, aged nine, whose capacity for pea- 
nuts, popcorn, ice-cream cones and bananas 
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Needed Almost Daily 


and Ever-Ready 


Tirro, the new and remarkable 
mender, makes a friend of each 
person who tries it. For it has 
countless uses and it is ever ready 
to save money and time. No need 
to throw things away—Tirro re- 
claims them. 

Tirro is a super-strong tape. It 
is water-proofed. It sticks to 
anything —glass, wood, metal, 
china—and stays stuck. 


For Sale at All 


We picture here some of the multitudinous uses. Tirro is for tiny jobs 


In fact, Tirro becomes a part of 
the thing mended. It can be used 
for a permanent mend, or it can 
be used temporarily. It stops 
leaks. It binds split or weak 
handles. It mends torn things. 


Tirro, once you use it, suggests 
its Own many interesting uses. 
Hardly a day. goes by but that 
you need it. 


The Ideal Mending Tape 


Waterproofed 


ie Extra Strong 


Drug gists’ 


as well as big. It can be cut to suit. Or in wrapping, it can be ap- 
plied many ply to give added strength. Outdoors and indoors, wher- 
ever you go, whatever you do, Tirro helps in countless ways where 
nothing else would do. Troubles are made trifles by it. 


Free Trial Strip 


Merely send us your name and address and 


we'll gladly mail you a strip of Tirro as a 
sample, together with our Book of a Thou- 
sand Uses. Once you try it you'll buy it from 


your druggist. Tirro comes in two: sizes. 
Prices in the United States: 34 inch wide, 30c; 
11% inches wide, 50c. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and 
Allied Products 


Fr 
I 


at a EFT | 
i 


TRIAL STRIP FREE 


BAUER & ELACK 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. 


S. E. P. 910 
Se oe ee 28 2 2 ee es 


Done ee et eG ee Co 
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fraudulent check alterations; | 
they endanger your bank balance. 


Safeguard yourself without cost. 


Frequent newspaper stories tell 
of mail-box robberies and other 
schemes, promptly followed by 
raised check losses suffered by 
those bank customers whose 
checks are thus illegally procured 


With a book of Super-safety 
checks, without any charge, a 
$1.000.00 bond is presented to 
their depositors by thousands 
of live bankers all over the 
United States. 


Their depositors enjoy superior 
protection—safe checks insured 
against ‘‘crooked check raisers,” 
who are a constant menace and 
who fraudulently obtain millions 
of dollars through their manip- 
ulations with uninsured checks. 


Ask your banker for these checks 
or write us for the name of one 
who will gladly accommodate 
you. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 
Protected by individual bonds of 

he American Guaranty Company 
These checks are the safest you can use 
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he demonstrated by actual test to be equal 


| to that of Faughpaugh Brothers’ baby ele- 


phant. 
Then having spied out the lay of the land 
he returned, weighted with information 


| and wisdom, to make his report to Mr. 


Tutt—a report by no means rose colored, 
and yet not without hope. 

“That town is certainly some hick!”’ de- 
clared the cosmopolitan Mr. Doon a week 
later in making his official return. ‘‘It’s 
the variety. of metropolis where they regard 


| an imported cigar as an immorality, and 
| where the height of dissipation is an eve- 


ning of custard-pie comedy with Fatty Ar- 
buckle as custardee. It contained no male 
citizen in Class 1 A, B or C under the recent 
draft, but it numbers among its midst 
forty-one Sacred Camels—of which, you 
recall, I am one.” 

“A’m!”? murmured Mr. Tutt, making a 


| mental note. 


‘““Yes!’’ agreed Bonnie, reading his mind. 
nothing of moment has hap- 


| pened there since Artemus Ward gave his 
| celebrated lecture on Fools in Odd Fellows’ 


Hall in 1866. Hence this assassination has 


| naturally excited a heap big local pride. 


When this tramp-hermit case comes to the 
bar there’s going to be such a Roman holi- 
day as the county never saw. The rubes 


are coming from miles around, bringing the 


entire family with ’em and sufficient cold 
victuals to last a week, and there’ll be over- 
flow meetings all the way to Utica.”’ 

“‘No doubt! No doubt!’’ mused his em- 
ployer. ‘‘But what of my opponents? 
What of the dramatis personz of the con- 
test? And—what did you learn of my 
client?” 

“Your client is a childish nut,’’ responded 
Mr. Doon, ‘“‘who devotes his life to trying 
to find the pots of kale at the twin bases of 
the rainbow’s arc. From my casual obser- 
vation I should infer that he was a trifle 
less harmless than a cottontail. He natu- 
rally asserts he didn’t do it, and of course 
maybe he didn’t; but by heck, they’re 
going to come awful close to proving it on 
him!” 

“What’s the evidence?” inquired Mr. 
Tutt, leaning back in his swivel chair and 
crossing his congress shoes on Parker’s New 
York Criminal Code, which lay open at 
Murder, upon his desk. 

“All you want,”’ answered Bonnie cheer- 
fully. = Defendant observed going towards 
hermit’s hut a few minutes before the mur- 
der; tries to avoid notice; cry and shot 
heard; witness bolts to cabin, which he 
reaches in three minutes, and finds hermit 


| dying with gold piece in his hand and a 


broken bean pot on floor beside him; de- 
fendant’s pipe left on table; pursues mur- 
derer through woods in general direction of 
village but can’t overtake him. Defendant 
walks into grocery store, where all the 
rubes are assembled waiting for the weekly 
shave at four o’clock—breathless, excited, 
blood on his hands; pursuing witness 
arrives—also breathless—at four-fifteen, 
and gives the alarm. Defendant flees; is 
arrested, and when accused refuses to make 
any statement. 

““Moreover—if that’s not enough—his 
pockets turn out to be full of gold pieces of 
the same mintage as the one in the hermit’s 
hand, and his shoes a the marks in the 
potato patch. Q. H. D 

“Did you say this is going to bea trial?” 
queried Mr. Tutt. ‘I should say it was 
more likely to be an execution.” 

“So would I,”’ assented Bonnie, “except 
for a few minor details. In the first place 
| the defendant is a harmless dreamer—part 
| feckless fool, part boob, part philosopher 
| and part ” He paused. 


“Well?” commented his ¢ 
“Part what?” 

Bonnie still hesitated rathe 

“Part gentleman,’ he deg ar 
slightly defiant tone. 

Mr. Tutt smiled “provi 

“To they know it?” he ask ye 

“Oh, yes!” answered Bonni 
everybody likes a drink of blo 
sionally!” 

“What are your other mint 

“The prosecutor is. a crook— 
got the goods on him.” 

“What kind?” asked Mr. qT 
cheerfully. 

“Fifty-seven varieties!’ aff 
ambulance chaser. ‘He sticks th 
for eighteen per cent on his loans; 
up to Utica once in three weeks b 
and gets hard boiled, and he look 
family portrait of Uncle Jonas 
ble. Besides, although I don’t kn 
think so, I have a feeling he’s 
particular personal animosity ag 
client.” 5 
“H’m!”’ mused Mr. Tutt. “H 
the sheriff?” 


drama up on Broadway. Bett 

and look him over. And he’s go 
like the fire-hose company in 
Prouty!”’ 

Mr. Tutt shook his head regret 

“T don’t like your setting. T 
country will be hell-bent-for-cony 
general principles. They’ll want 
cate their reputation for law aj 
and—if they’re in doubt—inste 
quitting they'll return a verdict < 
in the second, and rely on execu: 
ency to remedy any possible inj 
know ’em!”’ 

“Mr. Tutt, ”’ replied Bonnie fl 
seriousness, aney re going to giv 
fight of your life!’ 

Mr. Tutt fumbled in the co 
his desk for a stogy. 

“T surmised as much,”’ he uti 
surmised as much. But—you 
tell!” 

He lit the stogy meditativel *} 


‘out of the office window th 


lowered lids. 

“You say the prisoner ental 
cery store at four o’clock exactly 
“Yes, that’s absolutely fixed. 

“And_ his pursuer at fifteen 
past?” i 


es 
Mr. Tutt pursed his lips. 
“How far did they have tor 
“About a mile.” ray 


9 


mitted?” he asked suddenly. 
“T don’t know,” replied the 
had no way to find out.” : 
“Well,” said Mr. Tutt, bringit 
to the floor with a bang, “‘ that’s w 
got to find out. The whole te 
If our client fired the shot t 
hermit, and it took the net ee 
utes to reach the shanty, an 
minutes more, say, to look rout 
then the defendant must have ine 
five-minute start to fifteen min 
single mile; and if the other n man 


King Menelek!”’ mused Bon: 
sheriff is Head Camel!” 
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THE EVIL LIE The Bedrock of Business 
in. Her cosmic scheme had gone “T is. S’long’s you keeps yo’ mouth ; 
¢ She felt that she was about to be- shut. Now Lasts you: Is you?”’ Better business means not only more 
¢idiculous. And she answered fervently, “I is!” 


fh eyes of the terrified Noah Cripes Noah was as good as his word—or nearly ‘ —— ante 

porous weer oe met, er ae But he found ea in order to give business more stable profits it means 
And suddenly there was born in the color to the fiction of his husbandhood to ‘ ‘ ‘ 

ie the great Mr. Cripes an idea be- Glorious he must visit her home occasion- higher Standards of doing business. 
Jof desperation. In all the wreckage, ally. It loaned color to their romance and 

the maelstrom of disaster, there eventually brought him a new idea. 


a tele hare-brained possibility. The more he saw of Glorious and her Business standards must be such that 


ne. And with masterful calm— mode of living the more he marveled at the 


4’ only—he played his hole card; independence of the bemumped Dexter | MEN can trust each other. This is as 


jis bluff with an effrontery worthy Sabb. Glorious was an excellent house- 


leon. it hoarding ust al ybatlooking, and a) fundamental to better times as sound cur- 
eed a smile and ate, a boarding-house landlady who kept her ie 2 

ir his large perspiring face. e rooms filled with paying guests who paid 

ithe room with long positive strides. regularly. He early guessed that she had rency ? credit Or banking be 
en, Pore Nec dere rie swept money in oe bank, and as he needed imme- 
i3 Sabb into the shelter of his mus- diate cash e went to her and requested a 

ec in a When one man engages another to 
dus was too startled to move. Here This request she refused flatly. Almost 


gething upon which she had not instantly he forsook his quietly friendly perform a service Or deliver a commodity, 


j; 4n occurrence so bizarre as to attitude and became domineering: 


{RY equilibrium which shock may “Fifty dollars, Glo'ious, An’ you gits it | he enters into a contract. If business is to 
tto her. And so for afew seconds fo’ me by t’-morry noon.” 


ained limp in his embrace. ‘‘Ain’t gwine loaned you ary cent.” be sound that contract must be sacred 
ithose few seconds -did the work. Noah started for the door. There he ~ 
the hysterical Callie Flukers, the turned. “Ise gwine move outen the Cozy 


ts of the renewed romance broke Home Hotel an’ come heah to live!” to both parties as far as personal respon- 


{ferous applause! It was then that She emitted a wild wail. “I gits you the oe ee 

Sabb was lost. She knew she was fifty dollars!” sibility can go. 

Heine ine oe phe ihe nis He reseated himself. This was a superla- 

1 be prolonged. eanwhile she tive graft—and it solved a problem that ¢ ‘ nia: 

think. had caused him no end of worry. True, the Modern business 1S based not on the 


as experiencing a triumph which advance sale for his first and only public 


1 the most roseate of her anticipa- performance as Dexter Sabb was enor- legality but on the sanctity of contracts— 
she was reunited to her husband— 


I mous—far greater than any that had ever 
fat man; and only the relatively 


Dut the porforeence me yet pynoust: | ON the common faith that a business man 
yant fact that he was not her but the performance was yet more than a all h h . Cc di ° 
week away, and the furtherance of his 

Cripes, feeling her figure go limp present schemes called for a sizable work- wi do Ww at € Promises. re it rating 
s, knew that his magnificent ing capital. 


!. won. He played his hand with But when, forty-eight hours later, he de- depends on something more than a satisfac- 


hestness. Pressing his advantage manded an additional twenty-five dollars, 


Wermost, he bent his lips toherear. she rebelled more hotly. And then it was tory relation between assets and liabilities. 
usban’ sent me down heah. If’n 


that he faced her squarely and laid all his 
i I ain’t him, he is ve be ruint. cards face up on the table. 


lint. You an’ him both.” ;An’ you has played thunder,” he| If contracts were to become of value 
\idded dazed acquiescence, And finished consolingly. “On account you . 

fumed proudly, his arm about her js admitted I is Dexter, which tamu only through legal action, they would not 
ed Be ee ore ain’t ss sale: you « tell Mee lisa b : 1 - t £ b : 
bled, althoug e tremolo effect fake, what t ey is gwine leave of you ain’t — 
}eaused by the thrill of re’stab- gwine be a grease spot. So not on’y does € practica Ins ruments O usineéss 

. Rather it was the limpness of you say nothin’ an’ keeps on sayin’ it— 


eng reaction. but also you he’ps me when I stahts my for business cannot be conducted through 


ian’ Daughters of I Will Arise,” show down to the lodgerooms.”’ 


1. “Fum the bottom of our She exhibited signs of fear. “I he’ps the agency of courts of justice. 


an’ Glo’ious thanks you. Which you? 
slone fo’ us to-night is sumthin’ “You does.”’ 


‘ev’ gwine be able to repay back. “How! Insistence of sellers and buyers alike that 
brung together husban’ an’ wife 

Ls pean ene ao be each nothin’ on’y a fake which is wukkin’ fo’ me contracts ot purchase are made to stand 
9a heap of moons. But now we F Ti : ss 

He bent terrifying eyes upon the  stahts makin’ monkey faces at him. But by 1S prerequisite to economic Stability. 


orious. ‘‘Ain’t it go, honey-. one subjec’ ain’t enough fo’ me—an’ so I 


vrious, because she was weak and sae Be RMN aM ua chin Business faces a long, steady climb to 


se her brain had ceased to func- She uttered a tremulous wail. “But I st4 ‘ ‘ 

er own pelle She nodded. ain’t aimin’ to be hypnotized.” conditions better than it has ever enjoyed. 
one said it all, Dexter!” “Who says you was gwine to be?” eae : 

ent through the balance of the “You dad” Progress toward those conditions wil] be 
1 a daze—Glorious blossoming “You says words, ’ooman, but they don’ 


‘new adulation, yet sered with make no sense. I ain’t never claimed to be satisfactory Or unsatisfactory in proportion 
oah finding sufficient unto the no hypnotis’. An’ I ain’t gwine hypnotize ms 

Ecuits thereof and worrying not a you—’cause’n I cain’t hypnotize nobody.” as men and nations earn the confidence 
it the morrow. ; You cain’t? Poa set 

Jew that the die was cast. It was “Suttinly Ise shuah. now jes’ how 1+ 

ow it oo to aie eg ner it’s done, but I ain’t got me no evil eye of each other by faithful observance of the 
wusband. e assemblage wou like’n to what Dexter is got. But these cee : 

er, and either would not believe heah cullud folks don’ know that, an’ when letter and spirit of their con tracts. 
ake for granted that which she I hypnotizes you an’ Sam Trigg both an’ 

int them to believe. And Noah then pulls a few slighten-han’ tricks, they 


the had her where she was safe. ain’t gwine think it’s funny I don’ put no The National Bank of Commerce in 


t her with him in a taxicab when mo’ of ’em to sleep. Now I asts you: Is . ° 

on was over, and immediately you willin’ to be hypnotized like that?” New York believes that the preservation 
‘ a eat of ge soy She wasn’t, sa ty was ay a ae f fid th 1h th : 
- fas done now?”’ she moaned. er protest, so she discreetly kept her 

ie eone Pee Cie Saag ag And ie 3 her re they or con ence roug € encouragemen 
\p one nothin’,” he reassured, went t rough a careful rehearsal. e ex- ‘ ‘ { { af 
}} Swine keep on doin’ the same hibited to her the reactions she was to of sound business practices IS an Impor 
affect, and drilled her in the tricks she was 


Byou ain’t my husban’ a-tall.” to do under his orders when she was in the tant banking function. 


‘woman’s husban’, an’ I ain’t supposed hypnotic state, : 
- An’ this much I splains to Certainly she made an apt pupil. And ° 
akin’ yo’ husban’s place fo’ the when he was leaving he threw behind him N ational B ank of ( Ommerce 
fm engagement, an’ you has a final word of warning: “If you th’ows 

me as him. S’long’s you keep me down, Glo’ious—us slides together!” 
it Same you ain’t gwine have no During the days that succeeded, Glorious 


e 
lent. But the minute you worried more than she had ever believed m New York 


one that I ain’t Dexter possible. She had got herself into some- 


Tight away I says you is got thing, but just how deeply she had sunk Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
_An’ bein’ as you cain’t, things into the quagmire of publie deception she i : oe 

nighty onpleasant fo’ you.” had not yet commenced to realize. Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 

18 gwine keep right on livin’ Certainly Noah Cripes played no half- 


| Home Hotel?” way game, She was a good thing and he 
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Keep Their 
Young Eyes Young! 


ROTECT the eyesight of your loved 

ones. The clear, keen vision of youth 

is priceless—nothing can replace it. 
Strong, healthy eyes are the means of letting 
sunshine, beauty and knowledge into your 
children’s lives. Then Save Their Eyes! 


Get Them a Quick-Lite 
Lamp to Study By 


Under the bright yet soft and eye-restful 
radiance of this beautiful light, the children can pore 
over their lessons the whole evening through without 
the slightest chance of eyestrain. And the cost of a 
Quick-Lite is but a small fraction of doctors’ bills and 
buying glasses for ruined eyes. 


The Quick-Lite is ‘‘Just the Thing for the Study 
Hour.’’ The sight-saving light it gives is natural in 
quality—nearest like the daylight intended for human 
eyes. Nothing hard about it—no glare—no flicker. It 
is brilliant, powerful, steady and at the same time 
smooth, clear and pure-white. 


Standard in price everywhere: Style CQ-329 $9.00; 
West of Rockies $9.50; in Canada $12.50. More 
than 20,000 merchans sell Quick- Lites. If yours can’t 
supply you, write nearest factory branch, Dept. P-19. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


WICHITA ST.PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CANADIAN FACTORY: 

TORONTO 


@leman Quicklite 


“The. Sunshine of the Night”. 
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worked her as such. There was consider- 
able satisfaction to the big man in thus 
getting vicarious revenge on the wizened 
little hypnotist who had for so many years 
held him in leash by the power of his 
glinty eyes. Glorious furnished Noah with 
money, and the daily rehearsals made cer- 
tain that she was to become a marvelous 
plant when the first public demonstration 
of his prowess should be given. 

She was terrified; that much was evi- 
dent. She had lost the last vestige of her 
backbone and was tremblingly acquiescent 
to his slightest demand. And gradually 
her antipathy to the man became a des- 
perate personal fear. Suppose he should 
decide to abandon the Sabb banner when 
Dexter recovered from his mumps, and in 
such case should demand that she accom- 
pany him as an assistant? Unlikely, of 
course—but not at all impossible. And so, 
gradually, there came to Glorious Sabb the 
courage of cornered desperation. 

Meanwhile other leads were working out 
well for the imitation professor. He had 
become overnight the lion of Birmingham’s 
colored set. A protégé of Florian Slappey, 
he attended two Wednesday-night poker 
sessions of the Full House Social Club, 
where his expertness enriched him by 
nearly one hundred dollars. At Bud 
Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard 
Parlor he demonstrated the fact that he 
could manipulate a wicked cue, and he 
pocketed quarters, half dollars and dollars 
with marvelous speed, his victims always 
willing to part with a modicum of cash for 
the honor of being, for even a short space 
of time, in his exclusive company. 

And it was in Bud Peaglar’s, before a 
large and enthusiastic gallery, that his well- 
rehearsed clash with Sam Trigg occurred. 

According to the completely duped spec- 
tators, an exchange of blows between the 
men was narrowly avoided as their discus- 
sion of Noah’s hypnotic powers became 
heated, and it wound up with a bet of five 
hundred dollars a side that Noah would be 
unable to hypnotize Sam Trigg. Within an 
hour after news of the epochal wager be- 
came bruited about, the few remaining 
seats for the show were sold at a premium. 
Already it had developed into more of a 
drama than a mere exhibition of hypnotism. 

The day of the show Florian Slappey 
called upon the professor and assured him 
that his 75 per cent of the box-office re- 
ceipts was to be paid over after the per- 
formance. And then Florian touched upon 
another subject which interested him 
mightily: 

“Does you think you is gwine be able to 
hypnotize Brother Trigg?” 

Noah simulated excitement. ‘I ain’t 
thinkin’ nothin’ about it, Brother Slappey. 
I knows.” 

“T knows you knows. 
shuah?”’ 

“T hypnotizes anybody any time.’”’ He 
then bluffed magnificently. “Ise gwine 
hypnotize you now.” 

Florian backed away precipitately. 
“Nossuh, you ain’t. Nossuh—not now 
you ain’t. I ain’t aimin’ to be no wictim. 
But if’n you is so shuah you e’n do which 
you says you c’n, then us fellers is safe in 
layin’ a li’l’ bet on you?” 

“You is, Brother Slappey. I says you 
is.’ Noah Cripes produced his sole re- 
maining forty dollars. “‘An’ bet this 
kinder quiet for me.” 

Florian departed, convinced. And when 
the doors opened that night, one hour 
before the performance, there was a wild 
surge through the hallway and into the 
chairs, which had been crowded unbe- 
lievably close. 

Noah Cripes was experiencing a superb 
contentment. Having for years slithered 
along in the depths of degradation, he was 
now raised to the zenith of triumph. This 
was his big night, the evening upon which 
he would appropriate the entire glare of the 
calcium, and much hard cash. He even 
found it in his heart to be a bit contemp- 
tuous of the mumpy professor lying supine 
in Nashville. Dexter Sabb was a crude 
workman. Here in two weeks’ time he, 
Noah Cripes, had become a local sensation 
and was about to stage a performance un- 
surpassed in elegance of conception or exe- 
cution. 

There wasn’t a flaw. Sam Trigg had 
proved himself a marvel. Terror assured 
perfect codperation from Glorious. So con- 
fident was Noah Cripes that he caught him- 
self wondering occasionally whether or not 
he might actually possess hypnotic power. 
If poor little Dexter Sabb had it, why not 
Noah Cripes? He found himself longing 


But is you 


_gold. Then he raised a bejeweled hai 
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for genuine volunteers at the evenii 
formance. He was filled to over 
with a sense of pep and power. 
Professor Aleck Champagne’s Jazar 
Orchestra was unharmoniously on 
So was Sam Trigg. Mr. Trigg sat 
pously near the middle of the house, s 
at by all. He, too, was enjoying the 
light and not at all nettled by thot 
the ridiculous figure he was soon § 
when supposedly hypnotized by 
professor. Nor had Noah Cripes he 
sentful in the early days of his em 
ment by Dexter Sabb. Rebellion had 
a slow-growth process. aN 
Promptly at 8:30 the curtain rose, 
chair was occupied, the aisles j 
with a mass of colorado-maduro hum 
Florian Slappey stepped importani 


Birmingham had been signally ho 
the visit of a great man, and that 
took excruciating pleasure in intro 
that dignitary. Whereupon, amids 
plause that shook the rafters of th 
ing, Noah Cripes stepped respler 
forward. 2 

He bowed acknowledgment of the 
and his smile disclosed four teeth of j 


silence. It came, tomblike. Fi 

“Brethern an’ sistern,”’ orated 
after the approved manner of De 
“‘T depreciates yo’ comin’ heah to 
be the disciples of a great: leade 
he is I—in the subjec’ of hypnotis 
is sev’al things I desiahs to sa 
hypnotism, an’ one of ’em is if th 
folks which don’ b’lieve in same, 
. An’ I wan’s to make myse’f p 
clear. They ain’t ev’ybody e’n } 
notized. It takes brains to git hypn 
jes’ like it takes brains to be a h 
On’y it takes mo’ brains to be a 
than what it does to be hypnotize 
asts yo’ indulgence while I end 
amuse you with the greates’, grand 
mos’ glo’ious exhibition of ¢ 
notism which the world has e 


aes 


across the footlights a fresh salvo 
plause broke loose. Noah glared | 
with a perfect pretense of rancor, 
“Mistuh Trigg?” . 4 
““Yassuh, Mistuh Sabb.” | 
“My name ain’t mistuh. It’s prel 
“Yes, Mistuh Sabb?” & 
Noah appeared to wax wrathy. 
you desiah to git yo’se’f hypnotize 
Sam waved an airy hand. “A/ 
man c’n hypnotize me. They ain’t 
of a thing as hypnotism.” 3 
“uh!” Noah was loudly si 
“‘Ey’y time you opens yo’ mouth, [ 
Trigg, nothin’ comes out.” a: | 
“When you don’ git to hypnoti) 
postulated Mr. Trigg, “five hund’ed 
comes out—of yo’ pocket!” } 
The house rocked mirthfully 5 


witty sally. The professor a) 

peeved. é 
eon is willin’ to do which I sa}! 
“ec is.”’ ae 


“Then set yo’se’f down yonder.’ 

‘Mr. Trigg did as bidden. Noa , 
faced his audience. “I now | 
silence while I shows this heah eulf 
that he don’ know nothin’—or ey! 
that.” A 
The dropping of a pin would havel 
a disturbance in the quietude that) 
And then, with many flourishes ai) 
wiggling of eyes and body, Noal 
got busy. 

His exhibition was more 
while. His big muscular art 
weird hieroglyphics in the atns 
His eyes narrowed and fixed inteny 
the optics of his salaried victim, }# 
bled strange incantations in a chaiy 


And finally Mr. Trigg—a gre}, 
himself—commenced to stiffen. {5 
glazed, muscles became rigid, jaw/® 
Suddenly Noah Cripes leaped tt 
snapped his fingers. e addret 
rigid man in the chair. + 

(Continued on Page 97. 
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h Trigg,’”’ he said softly, “‘if’n 
ypnotized, salute me!”’ 
; hand rose in rigid salute. And 


was that the house rose to its feet 
ered tumultuously. And in the 
‘the tribute stood Noah Cripes, 
his acknowledgment while the 
‘dies sang in his heart and he knew 
was well with the world. 

occurred to the supposedly hyp- 
Mr. Trigg immediately thereafter 
e witness to Mr. Trigg’s histrionic 
ind Noah Cripes’ inventive genius. 
zg was first a sparrow flitting from 
limb, and his flitting convulsed the 
ith merriment. He then fell prone 
e stage and gave an excellent imi- 
faneel. Following that he emu- 
log begging, and then mewed like a 
nally the professor suggested that 
gg consider himself a frankfurter 
+ he wrap himself in a Vienna roll. 
oved the crowning touch of high 


And Mr. Trigg was left.standing 
ved in the center of the stage. 

zed in apparent unbelief into the 
rinning faces of the spectators and 
‘made the speech magnificent. 
es,’’ he announced magnanimously. 
oses cheerful—on account I knows 
it Prefessor Sabb is the greatest 
3’ which ever was. Prefessor, I 
you!” 

/ untamed excitement, vociferous 
And buoyed by a success un- 
ited Noah Cripes drifted into the 
mart of his program, which was a 
f-hand exhibition with the now 
‘and contrite Sam Trigg as his 


i 


/ was no second-rate monologist and 
n a poor magician. His card 
ation brought furrows of deep 
to certain Afro-American gentle- 
o had lost to him at the poker 
jut even they applauded his dex- 


jaen after a brief intermission, which 
lily occupied by Aleck Champagne’s 
a, the third portion of the perform- 
van. 

p called loudly for volunteers, but 
me. Finally he invited Mr. Trigg 
2 again upon the stage, and that 
i gentleman accepted. Then it was 
ben broke into a broad smile and 
tds: 

vin case you think I on’y hypnotizes 
!| I now aims to give you a zample 
imighty powers by hypnotizin’ a 
) of the fair gender. I inwites my 
wife, the beautchous Glo’ious, to 
Jace upon this heah stage an’ lemme 
put her to sleep.” 

jus hesitated. Glancing down upon 
lasensed her trepidation. So asshe 
ily rose from her seat, yet hesi- 
|the journey stageward, he set the 
laughing. 

n’s to show all the genmun in this 
> how to cumtrol their wifes. 
hahd when you know how. Jes’ 
which I do, an’ then do likewise 


us climbed slowly to the stage. 
wd broke into fresh handclapping. 
s deed getting its money’s worth. As 
jallantly ushered her to a seat he 
’d uncavalierly into her light- 
“You play up to me, gal, or 


a ti 
a 
° 


tno Noer. Ise Dexter.” 

/oling, nervous, eyes darting wildly 
the house, she faced him, and 
e€ commanded her gaze. 

‘came again the facial contortions 
h he had affected to render Sam 

)werless. And just as efficiently as 

igg had done, Glorious slid under 

®eric spell. Noah turned trium- 

‘to his spectators: 

sus Sabb is now under my cumtrol.”’ 

jathusiastic voice—property of a 


jim! Brother, go to it!’ 

‘Went to it with a vengeance. The 
ly respectable Glorious first gave a 
‘imitation of a ballet dancer. Then 
;4 song, not at all badly. After 
1@ doubled the spectators’ amuse- 
r walking an imaginery tight- 
when Noah deemed that she 
h of it he seated her again and 
is fingers before her tight-closed 


0! An’ now, Glo’ious, you is 
2 trance!’’ 


'man—echoed through the hall:° 
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But Glorious did not move! Noah 
frowned. He contorted his frame and once 
again snapped his fingers. 

“Glo’ious! I declares you is unhyp- 
notized!”’ 

He was wrong. Glorious was not unhyp- 
notized. She continued motionless in the 
chair, slowly opening eyes fixed glassily on 
a point on the opposite side of the walled- 
In stage. 

Suddenly the heart of the hypnotist 
sank within him. He had realized. 

“Glo’ious’”—his tone was almost a 
wail—‘“‘I says fo’ you to come to yo’se’f!”’ 
Still no answering movement. ‘Oh, my 
lawsy!’”’ groaned Noah Cripes. “I is got 
her rilly hypnotized an’ I dunno how to git 
her out!’ 

Through his brain there flashed snatches 
of information Dexter Sabb had imparted 
to him in the past—details of persons unable 
to rouse themselves from the hypnotic 
state who had remained in a comatose con- 
dition for centuries, alive yet dead. 

There was no doubt of it! He was in for 
it now. Gone was any pride he may have 
felt in this suddenly discovered hypnotic 
power, departed the elation that had 
buoyed him to Elysian heights throughout 
the highly successful performance. 

And to his ears came a plangent mur- 
muring: ‘“‘What you doin’ now, prefessor? 
Wha’s the matter with yo’ wife?” 

Here was a situation demanding quick, 
accurate thought. Outwardly imposing, 
Noah was in a state of internal seethe 
rivaling a voleano. There hammered in his 
mind one idea—the 75 per cent that was 
waiting for him in cash at the conclusion of 
the performance. Once let him get his 
hands on that and aboard a train, and it 
didn’t matter to him if Glorious never came 
out of her trance. 

What right did she have going into it 
anyway? He wasn’t any hypnotist. And 
now 

He gave ear to the insistent queries of the 
audience. 

“Ladies an’ genmun—TI is aimin’ to give 
you a livin’ zample of how great I rilly is. 
I tells you heah an’ now that anybody 
which has a heap of brains ¢’n hypnotize 
ordin’ry. But me—I don’ stop there. I 
says to you, brethern an’ sistern, that when 
I hypnotizes ’em they stays hypnotized. 
An’ so, my frien’s, I has put Glo’ious Sabb 
into a state of comma, an’ I has com- 
manded that she remain where she has 
be’n put ontil t’morrow at twelve o’clock! 
Ontil that time, folks, she ain’t gwine know 


nothin’; an’ at twelve o’clock t’morrow I | 


inwites you all to come to her house, where 
free, an’ ’thout cha’gin’ no admission a-tall, 
I will bring her back to. Does that salisfry 
you?”’ 

He mopped his forehead with a lavender 
silk handkerchief as a roar of approval 
greeted this master stroke of strategy. 
Once again victory had been snatched from 
disaster. Noah Cripes expanded inwardly. 
He began to believe that he was invincible. 
He inbreathed deeply and then, because he 
had an additional half hour of time to ex- 
haust, he made a fresh speech calling for 
volunteers. 

“Co’se, Brother Trigg is kin’ly willin’ 
to git hisse’f hypnotized agin,’ he apolo- 
gized, ‘but Lcraves fresh meat; fresh meat, 
tha’s which I desiahs. Ain’t there some 
genmun willin’ to lemme try the power of 
my eyes on him? 


take him a chance! I promises I ain’t 
gwine hu’t him. He—I says—he ——” 

The volunteer progressed with slow and 
solemn majesty toward the stage, and as 
he emerged from the darkness and became 
limned in house lights the jaw of Noah 
Cripes dropped slowly and he experienced 
an all-gone sensation below the belt 
buckle. 

“Sister Tripe!’? he muttered crazily. 
“Tt’s Dexter Sabb!”’ 

Dexter Sabb it was—Dexter free of 
mumps, Dexter’s eyes glittering their con- 
quering challenge—Dexter Sabb, the man 
who could hypnotize Noah Cripes at any 
time and any place he cared to do so! 

Deathly silence had fallen upon the 
audience. Noah’s fright was patent to 
them, even though they could not under- 
stand it. And there was something fatelike 


about the skinny figure which stepped | 


masterfully across the footlights and con- 
fronted the cowering Noah Cripes. 


For a few seconds they remained in im- 


Noah’s backbone had 


pressive tableau. 
Physical clash 


suddenly turned to water. 


Not ary one genmun | 
game fo’ that? Jes’ one. A-ah’’—asasmall | 
figure arose in the darksome rear of the | 
hall—‘“‘ one pusson is good spoht enough to | 
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FRANKLIN 


HE Franklin offers the motorist 

more advantages than he. will 
find combined in any other one car. 
It is— 


DIRECT AIR COOLED — temperature 
conditions cannot affect it. 


COMFORTABLE—light weight. and 
flexibility soften the jars, iron out the 
unevenness of bad going. 


EASY TO HANDLE—less weight, 
greater road-clinging ability, nearly 
effortless steering. 


RELIABLE— longer tire life, fewer 
parts to get out of order, quality 
materials and workmanship. 


ECONOMICAL —witness owners’ 


actual averages: 


20 miles ito the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
I0% slower yearly depreciation 


(National Averages ) 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Poor Contact Here 
Breaks the Heart of Your Gora 


ORTY times each second a little roller 

must make perfect contact with a terminal 
point in your timer, when your Ford travels 
30 miles an hour. 


If the contact isn’t full and clean, some cylinders 
get a weak spark, or none—your engine pulls un- 
evenly, misfires, or quits cold. 


In a Milwaukee Timer the glass-hard roller, 
satin-smooth raceway and anchored steel termi- 
nals assure a series of perfect contacts for many 
thousands of miles. Result: Full power in each 
cylinder, quick starting, and mighty little carbon. 


1,000,000 Ford owners endorse the simple, durable, de- 
pendable Milwaukee Timer (the largest selling Ford 
replacement). Nearly 
all auto supply and 
hardware dealers sell 
it. Retail price, $2.10 
($2.25 west of Rocky 
Mts.) 


“‘P’ve Got One on My 
Own Fliv’’ 


—says the Expert on Fords 


Look for the name 
**Milwaukee’’ on shell 
and brush assembly. 
There are many imita- 
tions. 


“YT don’t go in much for 
trimmin’s on a Ford, but 
believe me there’s a 
Milwaukee Timer © under 
my hood. 


“T’verepaired enough igni- 
tion troubles in my time to 
know how to dodge ’em— 
and a Milwaukee Timer is 
the answer.” 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
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| he feared not, but he knew himself to be 


helpless before the hypnotic eyes of Pro- 
fessor Dexter Sabb. Once those eyes should 
catch his 

“Oh, lawsy!’’ groaned Noah Cripes. 
“Tse ruint—an’ then some!”’ 

He cringed before the commanding 
figure of the little professor. There was no 
doubting the fact that Dexter Sabb held 
the situation in the hollow of his hand. 
And Dexter Sabb spoke—spoke in a hollow, 
sepulchral voice which rang through the 
amazed assemblage: 

“They ain’t no use fo’ you to try an’ git 
away, Noah Cripes! I is got ev’y exit 
guarded!”’ 

Noah knew that he spoke the truth. And 
then his eyes caught sight of a window at 
the rear of the stage. Perhaps there was no 
one there. He turned and made a wild 
dive. 

But he had figured without his host’s 
wife. With a wild shriek Glorious aroused 
herself from the state of coma and became 
attached to his coat tails. 

“No, you don’t, you mis’able faker! You 
stay right heah an’ git me outen this 
trance!” 

Florian Slappey moved from behind the 
scenes and stationed himself before the win- 
dow, and Noah Cripes glared helplessly 
about the hall. This was the most unkind- 
est cut of all, for he realized sadly that 
Glorious had trapped him by pretending 
to be hypnotized. 

Dexter Sabb was addressing the spell- 
bound house, and as he talked the hys- 
terical Glorious and Sam Trigg left the 
stage, so that it was empty save for Dexter 
Sabb, Noah Cripes and the menacing 
figure of Florian Slappey. 

Tersely and graphically Dexter Sabb 
sketched the story of Noah Cripes’ perfidy. 

““An’ then,’ he finished, ‘“‘my dear 
Glo’ious, my long-sufferin’ an’ misundum- 
stood wife which was hypnotized by this 
faker that fust night so that she admitted 
he was her husban’, which same he ain’t, 
an’ never is gwine to be on account I is 
returnin’ to that job my ownse’f—Glo’ious 
written me a letter to Nashville, where i 
was jes’ gittin’ over them mumps, an’ I 
come down heah in time to see this fake 
show. 

““An’ now, my frien’s, so as you c’n 
decide fo’ yo’ ownse’f which is the real peer- 
less Dexter Sabb an’ which is the faker—I 
now inten’s to give you a zample of iny 
prowess which they ain’t no hypnotist 
ever gave befo’. I is now gwine hypno- 
tize Noah Cripes as he ain’t never be’n 
hypnotized befo’. Watch fo’ yo’se’ves, 
brethern an’ sistern—an’ watch him git 
unconscious befo’ my pow’ful eyes!”’ 

He turned slowly before the cowering 
Cripes, and slowly he advanced. 

With terror writ large on his flaccid 
features and the perspiration cascading 
from his forehead, Noah backed away, one 
hand out before him, defensively. If only 
he could keep those eyes from catching and 
holding his. If only 

Slowly, tensely, the strange pair moved 
about the stage—the wizened figure of 
Professor Sabb advancing, coming forward 
with slow steps; the mammoth frame of 
Noah Cripes cringing away—always away. 

Around the stage they went; once, 
twice, thrice. Yet the gap between them 
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was becoming smaller. 
max was being attained. 

Fierce terror gripped the craven g 
Noah Cripes. He stopped  cire 
stopped and backed up against the 
cloth which inclosed the stage. A 
he stood in limp, futile terror whi 
fessor Sabb closed in on him like ¢ 
charming snake. 

‘Wo’ pity’s sake, Dexter ——” — 

But no word from the profess 
he came—and closer. He caught 
of his victim; caught and held it, 
trated everything in his glance. 

And then occurred a rare phe 
a thing which struck terror to th 
Dexter Sabb and renewed hop 
stricken heart of Noah Cripes. 
first time in three years Noah Crit 
himself impervious to Dexter Sabb’ 

He knew—and his heart sang 
phantly—that Dexter Sabb could no 
hypnotize him! And at the samen 
realization of that awful fact ca 
little professor. He fought, for 
perately. 

It was no use. Noah Cripes, si 
against the cheesecloth wall, 
slowly with triumph. 

And then—quite suddenly a 
pectedly—the eyes of Noah Crip 
His body stiffened. He pitched | 
fees into the arms of Professor | 

ab 

The overwrought house roared 
hysteria of delight. 

Professor Dexter Sabb step 
footlights and bowed grandiloq 

“Ladies an’ genmun—you 
yo’se’ves! I bid you one an’ 
good night!” 

The curtain fell slowly upon 
than-satisfied audience. At the 
arrangements were made to pa 
the genuine Dexter Sabb the 75 pi 
agreed upon. 

And on the stage stood the 
eyes clouded with wonder as he 
the prostrate figure of Noah C 

From the wings came Glorious, 
with pride and happiness. She hi 
right hand behind her back as sh e 
into the hungry arms of her long-] 
band. 

‘Darlin’ Dexter re 

His mind was still busy with the >p 
of Noah Cripes. 

“Tha’s the dad-beatenest “ 
mured Dexter Sabb. “T know If 
hypnotize him.” + 
k “No,” agreed his wife proudly. 
you di’n’t.” a 

He glanced at her sharply. “HB " 
you to know that?’ 

“T know it,” she answered softl 


The dra nr : 


“You remember, Dexter—hewass 
up agin that cloth?” 
Uh-huh!” 
“Well,” she explained, ‘‘I was s 
right behin’ him. An’ knowin’ 
trouble, I j jes’ nachelly hypnotized 
Cripes myse’f—with this!” 
And she brought her right han 
behind her back. It clutched aig 
petent wooden mallet! 
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you been to Tia Juana again?”’ 


“1?” says Maison. “I'll tell the 
Marie, don’t say you ain’t been 
Bi 


wenot!’’ saysshe. ‘I got a director 
giound for work. He don’t let me 
7 art for more than fifteen minutes 
qd that’s for lunch. I and Jim was 

or to-day, though. It’s the first 
3. we haven’t been wanted. But 
vy I—I don’t believe he will be 


‘then, that suits me fine!’ says 
“Tt just fits in with what I came 


3 that?” says Marie. 

* says Maison with a near-blush 
owed her rouge was the wrong 
Well, I was over to the races yester- 
say, dear—I met the swellest man! 
{my program and he picked it up 
as alone and I was alone, and we 
yusee. He’s a perfect gentleman, 
ery respectful without being dead 
faturally I wouldn’t of had any- 
do with him if he hadn’t of had 
‘1 know me, dear!”’ 

2 does that get me anything?” 
{my daughter a little pettishly, I 
n account of thinking how friend 
\ safely parked in San Francisco, 
1 Francisco isn’t generally so ab- 
‘safe, but that chestnut worm 
safe alone in Paris. Well, any- 
Vhat does that get me?” says 


ust this, dearie,”” says Maison. 
‘ux is going to meet me over to the 
ub this afternoon, and he’s going 
a friend. And I am to bring a 
pee friend, and that’s where you 


‘says my daughter Marie, a spark 
dn’t altogether like coming into 
“Oh!”’ says she, thinking a head- 
3 plain to be seen. 

‘me along, dear!’’ Maison urged 
hat’s the harm? You stick by 
and of yours like an old woman 
t get another man to take her 
‘do you good to break away for 


says Marie. ‘Well, I don’t 
‘at that, Maison!” 

‘sport!’’ says Rosabelle. ‘The 
aking us to the races first and to 
'The Monte Carlo afterwards! 
the friend Jed brings will be an 
'such an ace himself. Besides, I 
it to go without you. I don’t 
lone, you know. But down here 
nething in the air. It’s the sea- 
7say—I dunno if that’s so, but it 
4 you. Come on—let’s have a 


’ 


will I say to Jim?” says Marie, 


=. 
tell him you are going to the 
‘Republican Club,’’ says Maison 
| too readily. “‘They got one in 
', I guess. Say they are having a 
r. He’ll never try to follow you 


latched so far without saying a 
jiuse I never thought my daughter 
sent. But now that I seen her 
butted in to give her strength— 
_ Strength to do the wrong thing. 
ist as well of said ‘‘Get thee be- 
satan, and give me a good shove 
jant to go!”’ 

Wyou doit, dear!’’ I says. ‘‘What 
pe to gain?”’ 

how him that he’s not the only 
world!”’ she flashed. “Of 
to me, but you get me per- 
et him see that if he thinks I’m 
€ wife and mother and that he 
[me and get away with it, there 
an still glad to go out with me! 
believe I’ll go!” 

* says Maison. ‘“‘So you two 
1 h? Well, dear, let me tell you 
fiving him the right medicine. 
‘them be too sure of you! Now, 
it the ferry at three o’clock. Got 
: “We all got ’em the 
npany come down.’’ 

Says that big angora rabbit 
“So long then! Look your 


Says Marie grimly. “So long, 
nd then the minute the door 
hind that immodest modiste, 


‘ 
| 
| 


my daughter turned to me. 
help me, ma!”’ said she. 

“T’ve a great mind to spank you!” I 
says back. 

“Now, listen, dear!’’ she says, ignoring 
my threat without at all realizing how sin- 
cere I was about it. ‘Now listen, dear, I 
want you should understand me clearly. 
All in the world I’m going on this party for 
is to tighten my hold on Jim!” 

“But how will it do that if he don’t know 
about it?’’ I demanded. 

“Because you’re going to tell on me!” 
says Marie. ‘“‘Tell on me right away. Go 
find Jim and spill him an earful about me 
and Maison going over to Tia Juana with 
a couple of strange boobs. That’ll start 
something. Advise him to let me go and 
then follow and catch me red-handed— 
see?’”’ 

“All right, dear,” I says resignedly. ‘I 
know how you feel; you’d sooner he 
whaled the life out of you than ignored 
you. And so long as it’s all a frame, why 
I’ll do as you say.” 

“T’ll bet he’s out on the main porch 
now,” says Marie. ‘‘Hurry up, there’s a 
darling. Go tip him off right away!” 

When I was with the circus, Mrs. Binz 
my dear, I got the habit of obeying 
promptly, and that instinct comes first 
with me yet, and all my daughter Marie has 
got to do is speak firm and sudden, and I 
mind her like a shot before I recollect that 
I don’t need to. So this time I was out 
the door and halfway across the patio 
afore I realized that I had intended to say 
I’d do it when I got good and ready. But 
having gone that far it seemed kind of 
silly to turn back, so I just kept on until 
I caught sight of Jim. 

Jim didn’t catch any sight of me, how- 
ever, because of setting with his back to 
me on a wicker settle, smoking a cigarette 
and looking like the canary had been real 
tasty, the way a man does even to him- 
self when he thinks his wife is now thor- 
oughly put-in her place. And a good thing 
his back was to me, and also a few palms 
between the two of us, because just before 
I let go of the ‘‘Oh, Jim”’ that was on the 
very edge of my lips a young feller come 
up to him from the other way—a real 
snappy-looking boy with red hair and 
custom-built clothes, by which I mean 
clothes built in the customary way on a 
sewing machine. The minute Jim seen 
what was occupying the landscape before 
him he got to his feet with a yell. 

“Jed Delux, you old horse thief!’’ he 
cried. ‘Where and the hell did you spring 
from?” 

“Hello, Jimmy, how’s the boy?” says 
the stranger. And of course, Mrs. Binz 
my dear, that name of his was what stopped 
me in my tracks, because I at once recog- 
nized it as the same Maison had uttered as 
belonging to her new mash. 

“T’m great!’’ says Jim. ‘A little much 
married now, you know, old top. But 
what are you doing down here?” 

“‘Playing San Diego,” says the Jed bird. 
“T’m on the Yellow Socks, you know. 
But, oh, baby! That ain’t all I’m doing! 
Say, boy—can you make a ‘sneak away 
this afternoon and evening?”’ 

“Well, I dunno!” says Jim. 
dope!”’ 

“‘Say, you’re the very one I want!”’ says 
Mr. Delux. ‘“‘Say,’’ says he, ‘‘I met a jane 
down to Tia Juana yesterday and I’ve got 
her dated for the races and a little dinner 
to-night. The only trouble is, she won’t 
come alone. She’s going to bring a 
friend—some queen, she’s promised; and 
me, old thing—why I’m going to bring 
you!” 

“Nix!”’ says Jim. ‘Nix on that, Jed. 
I don’t never cheat! I’m crazy over my 
wife.” 

“Crazy must be about right,’’ says Jed, 
“Sf you let her rule you that hard. Don’t 
you get no night off? Ain’t you an Elk 
or Mason or nothing?”’ 

“Never mind that, Jed,”’ says Jim. “I 
don’t go on that kind of a party!” 

“Tt ain’t going to be that kind of a 
party,’’ Jed comes back at him. “I tell 
you this jane won’t even go out without 
it’s a crowd, see? Where’s the harm? Go 
on, Jim, you ain’t dead yet! Get a little 
life while it’s going.” 

“Well,” says Jim thoughtfully, ‘I don’t 
know but that it might be kind of a good 
thing if I was to assert my independence a 
little. I stick around with Marie too blame 


“You got to 


“Spill the 
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Where Power Counts 


OUR plant manager must insist upon de- 

livery of ample power for the day’s work 
regardless of whether it requires 100 tons or 
200 tons of coal. Careful study of what goes 
on beneath the boilers, however, may enable 
you to cut down the tonnage burned without 
impairing the power delivery. Careful study 
will show you, also, that first costs may be a 
misleading factor in determining fuel economy. 


If you have purchased coal on a tonnage, 
instead of a power, basis, you may unwittingly 
have paid for rock, bone and dirt —substances 
which produce practically no heat. It is easy 
to figure the increased power results if you make 
sure that you get the maximum of clean coal. 


Because we never ship a ton without all pos- 
sible elimination of waste substances, the use 
of CONSOLIDATION COAL results in real sav- 
ing when substituted for inferior fuel. The 
production of clean coal has been the unvaried 
rule of our 83 diversified mines since this Com- 
pany’s establishment. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York Gity 


DIME BANK BUILDING, 
137 MARKET STREET, 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 


UNION TRUST BLDG., | WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BOSTON, MASS. | MARION-TAYLOR BLDG., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SL BINT 
SIWELCLO 


Prices 
White Seat - $108.35 
Mahogany Seat - 99.60 
F. O. B. Trenton 


We l:ave published a new 
booklet telling the differ- 
ence between the types of 
closets. We want you to 
send for it, asking at the 
same time for our bath- 
room plan book—*‘Bath- 
rooms of Character,” 
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TEPECO 
Water Closets 


For Every Place 
and Purse 


ie 0 


lz may be conservatively said that 80% of 
the trouble experienced by the house owner 
with water closets lies in the faulty opera- 
tion of the tank fittings. Rubber balls 
must be replaced. Fittings work loose, water 
fails to shut off, new washers, etc., are some 
of the troubles. Each time something goes 
wrong means the plumber must be called in. 
This is no source of gratification to the plumber 
because he must charge from the time his 
man leaves the shop until his return—and his 
charges may seem out of proportion for the 
actual repairs made. : 


Starting with what is generally recognized as 
the best vitreous china that can be produced, 
The Trenton Potteries Company determined 
to minimize as nearly as possible all closet 
troubles. Since the design of the closets them- 
selves assured the utmost sanitary value, it 
remained to perfect the tank fittings so that 
the return calls of the plumber would be 
eliminated. We believe this has been accom- 
plished. Exclusive Tepeco tank fittings are 
now a part of Tepeco Closet Combinations. 


What is known as the Syphon Jet Closet is unquestion- 
ably the most sanitary, quickest operating type of closet 
that can be produced. Because of its complicated 
construction, it costs more than the simpler types 
known as the Syphon Action and Reverse Syphon 
Action. Recognizing that the best may be beyond the 
means of owners of modest homes, The Trenton 
Potteries Company has placed these Tepeco Tank 
Fittings in each of its leading closets of the different 
types. Each in its class represents the best you can 
buy. If you can afford a Si-wel-clo or Welling, by all 
means buy it. If you must go down the scale a bit, be 
sure to have the plumber order you a Merit or Saxon. 


Make your own choice 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Edition D, World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
7 “SAXON” 
“WELLING” “MERIT” ee Pri 
gi Price: $53.15 
Price : $65.65 Price : $57.50 Sense F.O.B 
F. O. B. Trenton F.O.B. Trenton Trenton 
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much; she’ll be sick of me, first thing you 
know!” 

“Atta boy!” says Jed. “I’ll meet you 
at the U. S. Grant Hotel over to San Diego 
at four.” 

“Providing you guarantee there’ll be 
nothing rough about the date,” says Jim. 

““T swear!’’ says Jed, grinning. 

“Well,” says Jim with a sort of sigh, 
“T’ll be there. I’m a miserable sinner, and 
glad of it!’’ 

Well, Mrs. Binz my dear, can you imag- 
ine what I done then? Walked away with- 
out speaking. Certainly! What was the 
use? Ain’t it awful what men will do? 
Here was my poor daughter Marie working 
like a dog to hold her husband’s love, and 
there he was, the hound, getting all dated 
up to go over to Tia Juana on a bat, with 
never a thought of his poor dear little loy- 
ing wife! And even less thought that it was 
her he had dated himself up to meet. Well, 
he’d get a lesson when they collided, that 
was clear as mud, and so, for that matter, 
would she, and the both of them deserved 
it so thorough,‘ Mrs. Binz my dear, that I 
simply says to myself, “‘Leave events take 
their course—don’t try to interfere with 
sleeping dogs, but let them come home drag- 
ging their tails behind them!’’ Wouldn’t 
you of? Certainly! And so I didn’t say 
a word to Marie except ‘‘ He will be there, 
dear,’’ and let her think what she wanted. 
And of course I never breathed a word to 
Jim of any kind, nor give away what I knew 
by so much as one look, even when we all 
three met at lunch and Marie and Jim 
commenced handing each other a few well- 
chosen lines of honeyed poison. 

‘Jim dear!’’ says Marie as crisp as the 
celery she was passing at the moment. 
“Jim dear, if you don’t mind I think I 
won’t be home to supper to-night. The 
Ladies’ Republican Club is having a hen 
party and I am invited to be a guest.” 

Jim give her a kind of what they call 
covered look at that, as if he was sort of re- 
lieved she had beaten him to it, yet at the 
same time sore that he hadn’t been able to 
land the first blow. But he didn’t lose a 
trick. 

“Huh!” says he. “‘That’s.a nice thing to 
do—go and leave my evening on my hands 
without giving me any chance to arrange 
something,” says he. ‘‘I suppose,”’ he says 
then, with synthetic annoyance—‘‘I sup- 
pose I may as well go on over to the studio 
and sit in on a little game the boys is hav- 
ing. Since you are beating it to a hen party 
Ill make it a stag!” 

‘Well, don’t be out too late, dear,’’ says 
Marie sort of anxiously. ‘‘And give Al 
Goldringer my love if you see him at 
dinner.” 

““H-h—er—sure [ will!’ says Jim in a 
kind of forced heartiness. “‘I hope you 
enjoy yourself, dear!” 

““Thanks—I hope I do!”’ says my daugh- 
ter Marie, and got up from the table with a 
kind of a snort. 

Well, Mrs. Binz my dear, I thought 
“Sick ’em, Prince!’’ but of course said no 
word. The best thing to do when married 
people quarrel is nothing, don’t you think 
so? Certainly! So I done it and later 
watched my daughter Marie wrap herself 
into a swell package of sports clothes with- 
out comment. The things I ain’t said since 
I come to live with her would fill a diction- 
ary. But I thought, Mrs. Binz, and most 
of my mental remarks was on marriage and 
how it is really a pretty good thing if the 
people who go into it wouldn’t try to 
change it or make it over, but would put 
their renovating onto their own selves in- 
stead. Because, believe me, Mrs. Binz my 
dear, it isn’t marriage that’s a failure but 
the folks that do it, the same as repre- 
sentation government, cake recipes and 
religion. Marriage is the backbone of civ- 
ilization and it’s nobody’s fault but their 
own if a lot of marriages turn out to be 
cases of spinal meningitis. Like all worth- 
while, basic things in life, a happy marriage 
has got to be earned. It’s got to be worked 
for, with unselfishness, yet not too much, 
for a little selfishness is necessary for self- 
protection. With generosity and faith, and 
real, honest-to-goodness physical labor, too, 
on a fifty-fifty basis, or else you simply 
don’t get results. You can’t grab off a 
happy marriage without earning it any 
more than you can a million dollars. Less 
so, in fact, because you can’t inherit a 
happy marriage. And where marriage is a 
failure, ten to one either or both of the 
parties is a slacker! 

Well you see, Mrs. Binz my dear, I 
think pretty well of marriage and so nat- 
urally I was anxious my daughter Marie 


Septembe 


shouldn’t go and throw a per 
one out of the window for any ]j 
understanding. After she had left 
as smart as a woman always 
strange, unknown man, [ sta 
room a while hardly knowing 1 
I do. It ain’t my nature to § 
a resort hotel, not knitting but 
being my specialty, and betwe 
| 


get pretty restless. So I took ¢ 

chance and sneaked into the nur 
no luck, the nurse was there and 
me with a hiss like a she gand 
seen of that blessed beautiful chil 
back of his sleeping head, with | 
damp curls close to his neck. 


what a child! And for his age, | 
Excuse me! Of course that wasr 
was telling you about!. 

Oh, yes! Well, I seen there w 
stirring, as the nurse didn’t care’ 
afternoon off I offered her, so Ly 
to my room and picked up the ne 
and after I had read the comics I; 
on the ads, hoping something 
show up before I was reduced 
And there did! 

It was an advertisement andi 
good reading: ‘‘Come to Mexico 
of joy and sunshine, where life ig 
flash of bright eyes and the ti 
light guitar! Tia Juana’s finest} 
offers refreshment of every kind 
or American cooking. Dancing. } 
to Mexico’s Monte Carlo. A jazz 
the land of joy!” 

Besides all of that, Mrs. Binz 
there was a picture of a girl in: 
and a pair of castanets, handi 
a young buck Mexican in a fo 
a cigarette and a crocheted beds 
what looked like one. 43 

The whole thing give a person: 
mad gayety, carefreeness, flower 
and a regular big time generall 
know when I been so fascina 
thing as by that ad. And lool 
made me realize for the first tim 
and yet how far I was from sunn 
being as I was right where sunny 
bumps into it. Also I got to th 
how I had never been in a foreig 
all my life except on a motic 
ranch, and here was unlimited qué 
ish atmosphere a short jitney ri 
Then and there I made up my m 
over to Tia Juana and see its Mooy 
tecture and mission bells, listen t 
kling guitars and fountains, get aj 
at its peons, peanuts, hiciendas, 
dagos, of which there are many ¢ 
that neighborhood. I decided n¢ 
a trick from gambling places 
them dance the tortillia, for at 
where could the harm be? K& 
wanted to try that real Spanisl 
they advertised, and while I y 
might even get myself a light hb 
last but not least, I could kind 
eye out for my daughter Marie’ 
the spot in case anything started 
believe in interfering in married 
but I never said a word about n¢ 
on, and besides a girl’s best frie 


When I was with the circus, }} 
my dear, I was known as a Gibsog 
a classy dresser, and I have tried} 
up as far as possible, and n 
ingénue styles is all obtainable 
stouts I flatter myself I am as wée 
as any two women you want toni 

Having decided to trip alon) 
Juana I dolled myself up in a lt 
meteor slip-on model with nurs 
and cufis of batiste, a pair of 
strap pumps and a real cute 
felt I had to wear some sports 
going down there. And when I 
I didn’t look over a hundred and 
ninety. 

What? No, not years; I mea 
Mrs. Binz my dear. But with 1 
clothes making me feel three 
the shade, I started for t 
border. 

Well, when the car I had hire 
beautiful little city of San | 
started for foreign parts I com 
get real excited. And when wi 
our side of the border I was all 
tiptoe because of that lovely 
I don’t exactly know why I 
rather homely and barren lan 
of a sudden change in a few h 
but I sure did. I somehow 
minute I shot past the custom 
I had already saw of Mexic 
dergoamiracle. But it didn’t. 

(Continued on Page | 
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seen many a more natural- 
ican village right on Gold- 
>to Los Angeles! 
3 awful disappointed, for the 
t of this burg was more like 
‘lot than sunny Spain, tra- 
rertheless now I was there I 
ve a good look about. And I 
ra lot of refugee bartenders 
ck, in picturesque bowler hats 
‘'triped Spanish shirts from 
#. I also saw a colored sefio- 
{. languid Plymouth Rock five- 
md some dashing Mexican 
jig around a barracks yard at 
jiout five miles a year. Then 
ne vivid grande dames from 
1 Michigan towns, taking in 
ful of sin, and considerably 


’ them—Marie ‘and Maison, all by them- 
selves and having that kind of wilted look 
about them which comes of a date which 
ain’t materialized. I seen it on them right 
off the bat, and sure enough, Jed and his | 
friend had stood them two girls up. 

“Why, Ma Gilligan, what are you doing 
here?” says Marie. “Oh, ma, there ain’t 
nothing wrong with the baby?’”’ 

“Not when I left,’’ I says, but with a 
kind of guilty feeling because maybe I 
should of stayed home and who knows 
what that trained human iceberg had 
done to the poor little helpless infant dur- 
ing my absence? ‘‘ When I left he was fine,” 
Isays. “But what are you two doing here 
at 7:15 all by your lones?”’ I says. ‘“‘Where | 
is the gentlemen friends was to meet you? | 
Didn’t they show?” 

“Not a feather!” says Maison. “I can’t 


RKARKAA 
i 


ythat it come in such mild 


gig barnlike Monte Carlo had 
] proper atmosphere, and the 
guitar, if any, was entirely 
yy the tinkle of the light fan- 
]. I never touch liquor my- 
mg from the new look of the 


itific whisky and near-bier 
ist the same as we do back 


Binz my dear, the pictur- 
ats of Tia Juana full of Mex- 
dating way back to January 
d me wore out before very 
on got fed up looking at the 
ently waiting high-powered 
ims, touring cars, flivvers and 
ich hung around the outside 


ile their brutal masters was 
their money and busily try- 


2 
i 


thile I.laid off and went and 


T 


ne of the best horses in the 
ced there and it’s the real 
ist of it ain’t, and after ten 
yack work when I was with 
zonsider myself a judge of 
as one time billed as the 


F) 


1a bite to eat and ordered 
hile con carne but all I got 
> con part. It sure was the 
my idea of food is concerned. 


| having by then done Tia 
hhorough and the town hav- 
(litto, I commenced to won- 
is my daughter Marie and 
ladn’t seen her and Maison 


| 


I 


took about in earnest, and it 


q 
4 


jarted making a business of 
ils, because up to now I had 
jo account of wishing to see 
iwn way without Marie say- 
ther, come along, we got no 


. light beer when you are fat 
47?” and other daughterly re- 


ierry party no place, and as 


iv, for the mob begins piling 
set, when the bright lights 


: 
Fick again to the Jockey Club, 
Cisiderable length I found 


understand it, honest! I swear Jed said 
four o’clock. I’ve telephoned six times, and 
it seems he left the hotel at three and ain’t 
been back since!”’ 

“Well, what you going to do?’”’ I says. 
“Stick around all night?” 

“Tam not!” says Marie, suddenly grab- 
bing me by the arm. “I’m going to take 


castanets, the rattle of the 


I seen they have a lot of 


at you, honest I am!’’ 

“T ain’t seen anything that’s liable to 
hurt my morals, daughter!’’ I says mildly, 
but glad I had seen the burg before I seen 
Marie. “The knowledge of wickedness 
ain’t confined exclusively to the younger 
generation, my dear,’”’ I says, “but I’m 
willing to go home if you are.”’ 

“IT sure am!’’ says Marie crisply. ‘‘I 
was a fool to come in the first place.” 

“Oh, is that so!”’ says Maison, very cool. 
“Well, who was it that was so anxious to 
put one over on friend husband, I would 
like to know?”’ 

“TI—I had no such intentions,’ says 
Marie. ‘‘You don’t understand, Maison!”’ 

“Neither doI!’’snaps Maison. ‘“ Neither 
do I understand why Mr. Delux and his 
friend didn’t show, unless maybe they seen 
who was with me, first!”’ 

“Mr. Delux probably knew you for the 
cheap sort you are,” says Marie angrily. 
“And he never had any intention to keep 
n. this date!”’ 

“Here, here, girls!’’ I says. ‘‘Cut that 
stuff now! Remember the both of you is 
ladies!” 

But they wouldn’t, Mrs. Binz my dear, 
except my daughter, and she’s always a 


lonely and neglected hour 


that the little car needed 
t tired of it? Certainly! 


races, and they was real 
nice clubhouse and a swell 


certainly wasn’t Christian 


the end we left that big bottle blonde of a 
Maison Rosabelle to go home alone in her 
own car, while my daughter Marie come 
with me in the one I had hired. And Mrs. 
Binz my dear, when we was driving through 
San Diego on our way home, who would be 
standing in the door of the U. S. Grant 
Hotel but Jim and Jed, both with the same 
left-all-alone-again-blues expression! Like 
a flash I see what had happened. They had 
been waiting only twenty-five miles from 
the right spot! 

But Marie didn’t see them, and so I said 
no word. But Jim must of give up that 


or “‘Now, mother, how can 


did seem queer I had not 
owd commenced to thicken 


with us, although it was by now dark, and 
we missed seeing him. Because almost the 
first person we run into back at the Coro- 
nado was he, and I wish you could of seen 
them two turtledoves, Jim and Marie, fly 
to each other and coo! 


So I searched around from 
back again to the Last 


| ee WYOMING 
am Trustful Wild Deer in the Yellowstone National Park 


you right home out of this place, Ma Gilli- | 
gan! It’s no town for a woman of your age | — 
to be wandering around in. I’m surprised | 


lady in her heart, even if the only education | 
she got was from the school of life. And in | 


ghost of a date right after we passed. He | 
must even of gone over on the same ferry | 


This 
Heater 
Isa \& 
Self-Lighter ~ 


As up-to-date as your automobile! Without matches, 
without a pilot light, with only the simple business 
of turning on the gas and pressing the lever, you 
start a warm, cheery, beautiful fire 1n the e 


GAS HEATER 


Before buying a room heater—before feeling the first 
frosty nights and cold wet days of Fall—it will pay 

to examine the convenient and unusual features of 
the “WELSBACH.”” The self-lighter is but one. The 
efficient Welsbach burner is another, producing a 
wonderful volume of heat very economically. Still | 
another is the copper reflector which distributes the | 
heat instantly and effectively (and does not discolor). | 
In short, every part of the Welsbach Gas Heater is 
designed for service, efficiency, and beauty. 


Notice the illustration—a real fireplace in a real home. 
How much the heater adds to the pleasant picture! 
How much more beautiful it becomes when its lighted 
glowers flame and pulse with the rich glow of a true 
log fire! 

The Welsbach Gas Heater is the heater for every 

home. It is made in two sizes—six and eight glower. 

Your gas company or dealer will show it to you. 


We Have a Booklet About It 
Sent Free On. Request 


Wale iyo A rae CO IVEPAN Y 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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in high favor ‘When mak 
ing your selection look for 


he Ralston label. & make 


satisfaction a certainly 
ell be glad to send you 


the name of the nearest 


Ralston dealer 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
Brockton ( Campello) Mass. 


is sounding a 
new note in mens Shoe 
styles for Fall,as indicated 
the illustration, and sturdy 

tch Grain Oxfords are’ 


Fashion 


Illustrating the 
Ford Re-Atomi- 
zer installed in 
the manifold be- 
tween the car- 
buretor and the 
eylinders. 


TITTLE 


H) 


Equals a 4c Reduction on Gasoline 


The Penberthy Re-Atomizer is sold with an unqualified guarantee that it will in- 
crease your gasoline mileage at least one mile per gallon for each dollar paid for 
it—3'% miles per gallon increase on a Ford—3% miles on a Dodge—4 miles on 
a Buick—besides making a remarkable improvement in your motor’s perform- 
ance. You are to be the judge of its performance. 
if desired at any time within thirty days from purchase. At the present average 
price of gasoline, this is equal to a reduction of four cents per gallon. 


The Re-Atomizer is simple—no moving parts—no changes in motor or controls— 
Stops spark plug and carbon trouble, 
“loading,” thinned out oil, and many other troubles caused by liquid gasoline 
entering the cylinders and crank case. 


We ask you this plain question: Are you willing to spend $3.50 in order to 
secure a guaranteed reduction in your gasoline cost, at the rate of four 
cents per gallon, plus better motor performance? If your answer is “yes,” 
get a Re-Atomizer from your dealer, or send direct to the nearest distributor. 


Prices —Ford, $3.50 — Dodge, $3.75 — Buick, $4.00. Other models soon. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Detroit—Federal Automotive Sales Co., 4610 Woodward Ave. 

New York City—James Wright Wilson, Inc., 1819 Broadway 

St. Louis—A. D. Thomas, 5238 Murdock Avenue 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Southern Automotive Sales Co., Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 
Los Angeles— Howell & McCreery, 12th and Olive Streets 


at, PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO., Established 1886 


Full price will be refunded 


installed by anyone in 15 minutes. 


TTS, 


It traps the liq- 
uid gasoline that 
condenses in the 
manifold, vapor- 
izes it and shoots 
it evenly into all 
the cylinders, 
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Winisor, Ontario Detroit 
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“Why, hello there, girlie!’’ says Jim, 
smiling and plainly glad and happy and 
relieved and everything. ‘‘Where did you 
drop from like a pretty little chicken out of 
a clear sky?”’ 

“Oh, Jim dear!” says Marie. “I got fed 
up with them Republican dames and ex- 
cused myself! I felt, somehow, you would 
be back early and I wanted to be with 
you!”’ 

“You dear little peaches!’’ says Jim, 
tucking his hand through her arm. “‘Ain’t 
that funny, now? The same thing came 
into my mind, and I says, ‘Boys,’ I says, 
‘you can have your game. I’m going home 
to my missus!’”’ 

“Dearie!’”? murmured my daughter 
Marie. 

““Come on, ma, let’s get a bite to eat!” 
says Jim gayly. 

“Come on, let us do that,’’ says Marie. 
And so we did. 

The dining room was quite crowded, 
Mrs. Binz my dear, and the head waiter 
grabbed off Jim at the door and the two 
of them led the way, winding in and out 
among the tables, with me and my daughter 
Marie following quite a little ways behind. 
I was feeling real happy and contented 
over my two dear children being all glad 
again, and sort of singing to myself in my 
mind, when all of a sudden I seen some- 
thing pretty near froze my blood. 

Seated at a side table directly in our line 
of march was Maison Rosabelle and Jed 
Delux. They was gayly ordering supper, 
and when Jed seen Jim he jumped to his flat 
feet, not noticing that Jim had any com- 
pany with him except the captain. And so 
this Jed, he lets out a yelp of glee. 

“Hello, Jim, old sport!”’ he hollers. 
“We're in luck, after all. Here is one of the 
two girls we was to take out to-night. She 
says she can’t get the other one because of 
her husband living right here in the hotel! 
Sit down, Jim, and meet my lady friend, 
Mrs. Rosabelle!”’ 

Well, Mrs. Binz my dear, it was what 
you might call a dramatic moment. Cer- 
tainly! I just stood there with my soul 
calling on Saint Andrew and Merry An- 
drew, and all the gods of the circus! And 
believe me, my prayers was needed, be- 
cause my daughter Marie, who had heard 
it all, who, as you might say, had seen the 
beans spilled right before her very eyes, 
turned on her husband with a icy glare. 

“Qo!” says she very cold and distinct. 
“So this was your poker party, James 
Smith! So these people were the crowd of 


SAVING THE SILENT SQUE 
OF INDUSTER 


(Continued from Page 21) 


into a porous black blasting powder. And 
as explosives contain cellulose, which is the 
basis of celluloid, artificial leather and like 
things, other uses may be found for it. 
Thus $135,000 was realized by the Govern- 
ment on something that appeared not only 
worthless but likely to cost money to dump. 

Arrangements had actually been made 
for dumping 40,000,000 pounds of appar- 
ently useless TNT when somebody with 
the Aladdin’s lamp of the right chemical 
trick turned up, bought the lot and trans- 
formed it into blasting powder, which has 
since done a world of road building and 
forestry work. 

However, these war wastes may come 
only once in a generation, while waste like 
that of industrial liquors is going on every 
day. The salvage of war material might 
yield a handsome profit, but when it is done 
it is done. The salvaging of values out of 
the water from a packing house, a paper- 
pulp mill, fish-oil plant or wool-scouring 
establishment, once begun, can go on as 
long as the industry lasts. 

In making paper pulp from wood by the 
sulphite process chips of spruce and like 
woods are cooked in sulphurous acid com- 
bined with lime and magnesia in digesters: 
About two cords of wood are needed to 
make a ton of pulp. The process takes out 
of the wood everything except the cellu- 
lose fiber from which paper is made. The 
production of a ton of pulp leaves a ton of 
liquor. This liquor contains the spent 
chemicals, along with all the gum, pitch, 
resin, sugars, and so on, in the wood; 50 
per cent of the weight of the dry wood is 
left in the liquor. Our present output of 
sulphite pulp is 1,500,000 tons yearly; so 
that many tons of liquor are produced. 
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men at the studio! Oh, to thin! 
deceive me like that! I, yo 
that trusted you while you y 
ately planning to go on a party 
pal and my best friend! Oh 
rageous!”’ f 
“Oh, my Lord!” says Jed. “9 
“Now you done it!’’ says M 
simply furious. 
“‘T should say he had!”’ say; 
“Hold on there, kid!’ say 
white, but not bluffed as bac 
been expected. ‘“‘Hold on the 
“How about this dame whose 
here in the house, eh? Maisor 
she dassen’t callup? You ai 
chance, are you?” 
Well, my daughter Marie 
him kind of dazed for a minu 
he had her floored, sure, and 
taking the count. But I wa 
Binz my dear; that daughte 
remarkable woman. She’s ha 
tell anyone. She was vaccing 
but it didn’t take. She pull 
gether something grand, anc 
a line that was a masterpie 
Jim was wise, and so she did 
out of the hole. Instead, sh 
dug it deeper, and in he fell al 
“Of course it was me!’ | 
with a splendid frank indig 
course it was me! I knew all 
going out with them rough 
consented to go along me 
you up!” 
And with that, Mrs. Binz 
made one of the grandest exi 
leaving us all too flat even te 
And that’s about all, Mrs. 
the end. What? Oh, it come 
later, when I was sitting all 
my little screened private por 
the baby being fed all wron 
side of me, and to Jim and 
muring sweetly on the other. 
beaten and I guess he knew i 
ready to make up. 
“Dearest, ain’t we the coup 
nitwits?”’ says Jim. ‘But I’m 
told each other the whole truth! 
And Marie answered back 
she say? Why, Mrs. Binz 
surprised at you! There is § 
don’t tell to nobody, not even 
like yourself. Besides, I don 
she said. I moved my chair 
window tight. I may be a nosé 
Mrs. Binz my dear, but th 
things I don’t even try to ov 


With the exception of perhaps 
cent that is treated in the v 
thus far equipped with app 
ing it—they can be counted 
gers—it is all wasted. It runsn 
kills fish and is a public nuisance) 
all good money; figuring 
of wood bought yearly by 
mills at, say, twenty dollars at) 
of it turned into streams a 
000,000 yearly. Up the | 
smokestack of every sulphi 
being wasted more than 
either to condense this liquo 
sistency of molasses or to t 
powder by another process 
When you have got it in 

is it good for? Well, in the 
can ferment and distill f 
wasted yearly hundreds of 1 
gallons of industrial alcohol. — 
There isn’t much sugar in 2 
but when the sugar in 2 & 
is concentrated as a by-pr 
process as this it will yield n 
of the volume of liquor in ale@ 
the alcohol has been extracte¢ 
is in the adhesive class. 
been used as a binder fo 
coal, for making cores in 
road binder and other purp 
due also contains 30 per ¢ 
which can be extracted for ! 
Liquor from paper pulp 
soda process yields alcohe 
wood oil, the last usef 
minerals from the ore by 
process. Thus far the pr 
of soda-pulp liquor has 
line of drying it to a powder ar 
(Continued on Pag ms 
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treasured heirlooms—the 
wacelet and chatelaine watch of your 
trandmother, the money pouch of your 
andfather, and the. ornate watch 
harm in which he took such pride. 


All are surrounded with memories 
hat make them priceless, and yet all 
te laid aside because they do not con- 
orm to the styles of today. 


Should you not add one thing more 
‘9 this precious collection —the watch 
‘our grandfather carried thirty or fifty 
fears ago? 


_A product of those earlier days of 
vatchmaking, it is heavy, cumbersome 


oC 
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Precious it is as an heirloom, 
_ but does it meet the exacting 
4 2-Standards of dress today? 
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out of keeping with your present busi- 
ness and social activities. 


Watches, like clothes, have changed 
in style 


Progress has wrought changes in 
man’s dress, even to the smallest de- 
tails. You would not appear today in 


To give your watch a longer life 


Wind it fully every morning. Have 
it examined and oiled at least once 
a year — before the last particle of 
oil has disappeared from the bearings. 

Have it taken apart occasionally 
and cleaned—for every watch 
accumulates dust particles, which in 
time impede its performance. 


Copyright, 1921, The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 
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w= <,ERHAPS on the desk in your and bulky in the pocket —a timepiece the tile hat and frock coat of your 


grandfather’s time. What, then, of this 
watch, an echo of styles long passed? 


Preserve the old watch as you have 
those other valued heirlooms. But 
know the satisfaction, the conven- 
ience of having a modern watch—a 
sood movement dressed in a sturdy, 
clean-lined Wadsworth case—a watch 
as modern as the clothes you wear. 


Among the Wadsworth creations 
there is a case for every taste, a case 
for every purse. The name Wadsworth 
is your assurance not only of correct 
design but of the finest material 
and workmanship. 


THe WapswortH WaTcH Case Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of watch cases exclusively 
Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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This is the unit from which 
Milliken Buildings are con- 
structed. Length, 10’; Height, 
3’ 4’; Weight, 200 lbs. 
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Villiken 
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and weather proofing. 


Still Time to Build Before Winter 


Gt needed floor space now before 
winter accentuates your difficul- 
ties. ‘There is still time. 


Foundation plans and bolts for Milliken 
Buildings are shipped promptly upon 
receipt of order. Remainder follows in 
from two to four weeks. Erection a 
matter of days only. 


Yet Milliken Buildings are of structural 
steel framework, permanent in every 
way. Standardized Interchangeable 
Truss Unit makes speed possible. 
Weighs only 200 lbs., is easily handled 
by two men, requires only wrenches 


and hoisting gear—no skilled labor. 
Allows later alteration or removal with- 
out loss. Bolted, not riveted. 


All types of one-story buildings—any 
width or length in 20-foot multiples--— 
clear spans up to 60 feet wide. Roof, 
ends and sides of any material desired. 
Steel window, door and skylight casings. 
Steel frame alone if wished. 


Suitable for warehouses, saw-mills, light 
manufacturing plants, machine shops, 
foundries, farm buildings, garages, etc. 
Special designs for your special needs 
obtainable. 


MILLIKEN BROTHERS MFG. CO., Inc. 
2014 Woolworth Building, New York City 


Prices on 
STETSON HATS 
for Fall 
averaging 


25% lower 


than last year 


in a hat we say: 
Look at the new Fall Stetsons! 


years of Stetson history. 


Philadelphia 


To the man who is wondering how lower /{ 
prices are going to affect his money's worth © 
Quality precisely the same as for fifty-six 


Style embodying that most intimate 
feeling of the well-dressed man today. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 


Send for this catalog, 
“Choice of a Thousand 
Buildings.’’ It is free. 


The Central Habana, Hayo Col- 
orado, Habana Province, Cuba. 
Asbestos covered for temperature 


(Continued from Page 106) 
under boilers. This leaves the soda as a 
residue to be used again for pulp making, 
but all the woody matter, with its oil, 
alcohol and acetone, is burned and wasted. 

As the chemist lays bare this hidden 
waste of wealth one asks the question of 
the man who won his first bet at a race 
track: “‘ How long has this been going on?” 
And why doesn’t industry save these 
things? Is it indifference or ignorance, or 
does it require expensive apparatus—or 
what? 

“Tn the wood-pulp industry it has been 
going on more than forty years—since the 
first sulphite was made,”’ said the chemist. 
“And in other industries since the first pig 
was killed, the first wool scoured for spin- 
ning, the first sugar made. It is a combi- 
nation of indifference with other factors. 
In the laboratory we can extract from any 
industrial liquor certain materials that 
have potential value. The cost of the ap- 
paratus to do it on a commercial scale 
would be simply a good investment, and in 
many plants the waste heat from the boiler 
room would do the condensing and drying 
economically. But very often when you do 
get your material out its market value is 
only prospective, because uses must be 
found for it in industry.” 


Potential Markets 


“The residue of sulphite liquor has 
qualities as an adhesive. Making a market 
for it, however, is a pioneering job. You 
have to canvass industry for outlets. Ex- 
periment shows that it is a great binder for 
briquettes, but briquette making itself is 
in the pioneer stage. Foundries use bind- 
ing material in cores for making castings, 
but the particular merits of your sulphite 
molasses for that purpose must be worked 
out by experiment before foundrymen 
adopt it. The stuff is so plentiful and 
cheap that it can be used in road making, 
but that calls for more experiment by the 
road builders. Thus, uses must be found 
and outlets created for a vast quantity of 
thestuff, and that takes time and money. We 
can find technical outlets in the laboratory, 
but to develop one of them commer- 
cially might cost $100,000. The manufac- 
turer may be willing to invest $100,000 in 
equipment to recover material from his 
spent liquors if there is a market already 
waiting. But spending another $100,000 
to develop a market is something that, 
thus far, American manufacturers have 
not done. Either individually or in co- 
operation, money must be spent for re- 
search and market development. German 
manufacturers have been successful in 
utilizing such wastes, because they have 
learned the necessity for organization and 
teamwork. They got together and finance 
the pioneering, and the results of research 
are both respected and shared for the good 
of the industry. In this country manufac- 
turers still are too much inclined to have 
the individualistic viewpoint, which leads 
them to try to monopolize a process or an 
outlet for themselves, or take it from the 
other fellow. Even among chemists work- 
ing on such problems there is none too 
definite a standard protecting the other 
fellow’s aims and results.” 

Along the Atlantic Coast every year are 
caught millions of menhaden, a fish prac- 
tically worthless for food. Taken to plants 
ashore, their oil is extracted and the residue 
dried for fertilizer. As in the packing in- 
dustry, the waste water from these plants 
carries valuable material; by the chemist’s 
estimate a few large plants let run away in 
the season 4000 to 5000 tons of fish solids, 
worth fifty to seventy-five dollars a ton for 
fertilizer, poultry feed and other purposes; 
a quarter-million-dollar item. 

Then there is the waste of wool-scouring 
liquors. As it comes off the sheep, wool 
contains anywhere from 7 to 40 per cent of 
grease, with 1 to 7 per cent of potash, and 
14 to 1 per cent of nitrogen. Some of the 
grease is recovered, but not all, and the 
chemical residues, together with the in- 
gredients in the soap and chemicals used 
in wool scouring, run away into the sewers; 
perfectly good soap and fertilizer material. 
In the steel industry there is an enormous 
waste of the acid pickling liquors in which 
castings, wire and sheet metal are dipped 
for cleaning, galvanizing and tinning; the 
spent liquor carries a combination of acid 
and iron which can be salvaged as copperas. 
And so on through nearly every industry 
that uses water or chemicals in its processes. 

This chemist took samples of cinders 
from the roundhouse dump of an Eastern 
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railroad. Laboratory tests sho 
than 40 per cent of unburned 
often more. That railroad by 
2,000,000 tons of coal yearly, 
500,000 tons are wasted. Tos 
cinders and get out the unk 
particles is quite feasible, and: 
body undertakes the necessary 
the unburned coal can be ey 
quetted with raw garbage, and 
fine, clean domestic fuel; or it 
quetted with sulphite molasg 
materials. 

In every large city coal yar 
waste in coal dust left from th 
of marketable fuel. Generally 
to get it out of the way. Th 
briquetted or turned into po 
for big steam plants; anothe 
ganization to collect coal-yard 
it into something salable an 
market. 

But one of the biggest po 
found in our disreputable, ba 
Barleycorn. There is still m 
liquor business, and always 
stead of standing behind a ba 
jacket, however, John Barleye 
overalls, ring a factory time ¢ 
to work as industrial alcohol, 
job awaiting him in nine fact 
every ten. 

Alcohol for convivial purp 
was—made from food mate 
fruit juices, fruit and edible th 
high cost. Industrial alcohol ¢ 
largely from inedible things, 
rials of little value in themsely 
lasses by-product of cane and 
the fruit and vegetable refuse 
and preserving plants, coarse ] 
other roots grown for the pur 
pulp liquors, sawdust, stray 
gas, ethylene from coal and cok 
so forth. 

Since the war demonstrated 
be called the oil power of na 
has been a world-wide hunt fo 
to run automobiles, tractor 
combustion power plants, ship 
factories. This search has ta 
the direction of the tropics, an 
doesn’t strike oil another gre 
oped resource awaits him. T 
lasses from cane-sugar makin) 
alcohol, and there are othe 
materials in the abundant 
the tropics. 


Speeding Up Molass 


Cuba, growing rich on her 
automobiles, and gasoline to 
Full utilization of the molass 
sugar industry, turning a pr 
wasted into alcohol, would mal 
pendent in motor fuel. In 
waste and liquor from pineapf 
are now being turned into mot 
in the Philippines the nipa pal 
of yielding 50,000,000 gallons | 
alcohol yearly. Various tropie¢ 
more or less worthless for oth 
are being dried and taken to 
be turned into alcohol. 

“The development of molas: 
the next five or ten years will beli) 
cotton seed,” says a chemist. * 
that cotton seed was thrown 
less not so many years ago, W 
every scrap of it is used in the 
and meal, for table purposes, st 
cattle feeding and fertilizer. 
tell us that in less than five yearsil 
of petroleum production will ] 
and then we shall see a grad 
over a long period of years. “ 
for motor fuel isn’t going to de 
ever, but will constantly grow 
ufacture of alcohol from the 
molasses of the tropics has ii 
past few years, yet only oni 
one-third of the molasses in a @ 
handy as Cuba is utilized. Whe 
lection and handling of the stu. 
ganized so that molasses from retM 
can be distilled in plants operat 
greater part of the year the mola 
that industry may be as pro 
sugar end. And other tropi 
will be used to keep such d 
ing—wild vegetation like pal 
tivated things like cassava ar 
For years we have drawn upon t) 
chiefly for the trimmings of Ill 
tea, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, 
we are going to those regior 
sun delivers the greatest amo 
to our planet, and are takin 
out in the form of staples. T 


]-drawn from the tropics was vege- 
it in the form of coconut and other 
e production of which has lately 
onderfully increased. Next we shall 
y take the starches and sugars of 
le vegetation, and turn them into 


et John Barleycorn into overalls is 
nizing and selling proposition too. 
2n years ago the American farmer 
red to follow the example of that 
tho was then being universally held 
model—the German. He was told 
th a small alcohol still back of the 
could make alcohol from his cull 
3, wormy apples, spoiled grain or 
er odds and ends around the place, 
+ slops to his cattle and hogs, light 
se with alcohol, run his gas engine, 
{ the surplus alcohol, denatured, 
mt its use as booze. To encourage 
! production Congress took the tax 
atured alcohol, which up to that 
d paid more than two dollars a 


1 not follow. Revenue regulations 
mpering, for one thing. But the 
ficulty was that distilling is a large- 
siness for technically trained men— 
»dd chore for amateurs. Instead of 
ital picture of a farmer taking a 
tallons of surplus alcohol to town 
ding it for groceries, the chemist 
1 to think of industrial alcohol in 
rs at forty or fifty cents a gallon, 
yuy it that way for industrial pur- 
. modern distillery must have large 
to keep costs down, and its com- 
apparatus demands constant 
upervision. And if it operates on 
‘roducts or nonedible crops there 
a supply large enough to utilize 
to the utmost and keep the plant 
g throughout the year. 
d1 is a good deal like paper in that 
2 made from innumerable things. 
‘oes a week pass without its news- 
em that somebody has discovered 
make paper out of wheat straw or 
rom banana skins. These discov- 
honest, but not original. Making 
r and alcohol from such materials 
10ugh if you can collect mountains 
and fruit wastes at a low enough 
tation and labor cost to keep your 
ill or distillery running profitably. 
mebody discovers how to do that, 
Il continue to be made largely of 
(Ip, and alcohol out of the most 
t materials. 
‘case of alcohol, these vary in dif- 
‘untries. Our own 60,000,000 gal- 
rly of the industrial article are 
jefly from grain and molasses. In 
r large crops of coarse potatoes, 
two or three times the crop of 
‘itatoes per acre, and hardly fit for 
pod, are the chief source of alcohol, 
th molasses and refuse from beet- 
‘tories. In France sugar beets and 
ir refuse are used. 


2 Barleycorn in Overalls 


tarleycorn at honest toil is under a 
| of suspicion, growing out of his 
‘d behind the bar. Or rather, the 
‘d of a relative would be a better 
out it, because John Barleycorn 
ls has always been a sober, hard- 
fellow. Apart from the small 
ze of alcohol used—sometimes 
‘in medicines, flavoring extracts 
umery, industrial alcohol is used 
‘entirely detached from beverage 
-most of it is unfit for drinking, 
‘sonous, as wood alcohol, or dena- 
‘h poisonous chemicals. 

g pictures would be impossible 
alcohol—a typical instance of its 
| dehydrating agent. Explosives 
_are two typical fields in which it 
k as a solvent. In the chemical 
y it is second to water in useful- 
vhe hospital an antiseptic, in the 
‘ource of heat and light, and for 
Nobile a source of power as well as 
tive of freezing and a remover of 
\ single type of denatured alcohol 
‘Number One is used in the manu- 
f more than 170 products—arti- 
ers and watches, candy colors and 
silk, celluloid and soap, incan- 
gas mantles and thermometers, 
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This kind of alcohol has been sold for as 
little as thirty-five cents a gallon, while 
grain alcohol of the kind that can be used 
for beverage purposes now costs about nine 
dollars a gallon in this country. 

Since 1914 we have established chemical 
and other industries that require large 
quantities of cheap nonbeverage alcohol for 
their processes and growth. Makers of in- 
dustrial alcohol urge that industrial users 
regard it as the cheap commodity which it 
really is, employ it freely, and buy it in 
tank-car lots. They also urge Congress and 


the public to distinguish clearly between | 
beverage and industrial alcohol. The latter | 


is the only product used in industry which 


has been taxed several hundred per cent of | 
its value, and bound round with hampering | 


restrictions, where it is really a product to 
be used and handled like gasoline. 

One by one the industrial nations are 
freeing John Barleycorn the worker. At 
first confused with John Barleycorn behind 
the bar, he was taxed and restricted. But 
as his value became apparent, ways were 
found to facilitate his usefulness. Ger- 
many’s great chemical industries were 
built up not only by tax-free denatured 
alcohol, handled with the fewest possible 
restrictions, but also through subsidies fre- 
quently paid to stimulate its use. France, 
England, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Austria and 
other countries have for years taxed indus- 
trial alcohol but moderately or not at all. 
Fifteen years ago Uncle Sam took the tax 
off denatured alcohol, but since then the 
prohibition issue has brought new com- 
plications and a confusion in the public 
mind that threatens to tie up alcohol the 
worker more tightly than ever. 


Turning Molasses Into Milk 


Alcohol is not the only salable product 
that can be made from molasses. A chemist 
in the sugar industries, anticipating that 
prices for the sweet staple are going to be 
lower in future, and that molasses must be 
utilized to make up the difference, suggests 
that yeast can be made as well as alcohol. 
Housewives who buy the little compressed 
tinfoil-covered cake at the grocer’s proba- 
bly think yeast an unimportant trifle, but 
if they could see it going into the big bak- 
eries by the barrelful, like flour, they 
would think otherwise. According to this 
expert, both beet and cane molasses can be 
fermented to make yeast, with alcohol as a 
by-product. And because yeast is made 
chiefly of malted grain, a much more ex- 
pensive material than the waste molasses 
of the sugar mills, it could be made more 
cheaply. 

Molasses also makes good vinegar, and if 
you do not want to turn it into vinegar, 
yeast, denatured alcohol or rum, just set up 
another type of plant and turn it into milk. 
The milk in your breakfast coffee was 
probably derived partly from molasses, 
whether you got it fresh, tinned or pow- 
dered. There are more than 2,000,000 small 
plants for making this product scattered 
throughout the United States, and oper- 
ated successfully by farmers. The molasses- 
milk factory is a four-legged one, the old 
cow. It is news to most city people that a 
billion-dollar industry has been built up on 
the dairy cow’s bill of fare the past twenty- 
odd years—an industry made almost en- 
tirely out of pickings from the dump. 

A generation ago the dairy cow lived on 
grass and corn, her menu affording hardly 
any concentrated or tonic foods, although 
her physiological job is to turn the greatest 
quantity of feed into the greatest quantity of 
milk. The dairy farmer was none too well 
fed himself in those days, according to a 
mixed-feed manufacturer who has grown 
up with this industry. For, lacking knowl- 
edge of scientific feeding, his activities were 
often unprofitable. Starting with cotton- 
seed meal, made from the cake left after oil 
was pressed from the seeds, the mixed-feed 
manufacturer has demonstrated the value 


of concentrates, and utilized other wastes | 


of the same kind, including molasses. 
Down South the hogs are often turned into 


a field to harvest peanuts and fatten them- | 


selves. Send peanut-fattened hogs to the 
packing house, and they bring a lower price 
than corn-fattened hogs, because their flesh 
is oily and soft. Press the oil out of the 
peanuts, however, sell it for salad and 
cooking purposes, grind the cake and feed 
the dry, rich peanut meal to hogs, and their 
flesh will be firm and fine. 


The mixed-feed manufacturer has added | 


this peanut meal to the dairy cow’s break- 
fast. He has gone to other industries, as 
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The Fesler— Style M-73 


aps: the man who enjoys the finer, better 
things in life, The Florsheim Shoe affords 
quality of unusual excellence and style that 
is pleasingly correct, at a cost that is low for 
the satisfaction received. 


The Florsheim Shoe— $10 and $12 


Photographic Booklet ‘‘Sryles of the Times” on request 


THESELORSHEIM:> SHOE«€O, 


Manufacturers Chicago 
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—pmeeecap FINISH 


“Gave the surface and = 
Poe save all Bie vVeuh 


“Take a tip from Winthrop Wise 
Save the Surface with KYANIZE ” 


FLOOR 


One operation—that’s all. 

Take a can of Kyanize Floor Finish (any color, Light 
Oak to Dark Mahogany) and a good brush—apply with- 
out mixing. Old furniture disappears. In its place you 
have a handsome ornament. Stained and varnished in 
a single operation. Kyanize Floor Finish, made to endure 
abuse on floors, is for that very reason, ideal for furniture 
and woodwork as well. Waterproof—of course—and 
gritty heels cannot scratch it white. 

Oar booklet, “‘ The Inviting Home,”’ awaits your postal request 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 

10 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. 
Ayanize your Hoors, furniture | 
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Any home may be enriched with the 
beauty, harmony, comfort and cheer 
of these charming MILLER Lamps. 
They are sound and trustworthy. And 
their low prices make them available 
where they are needed most. 


MILLER Table Lamp (shown above) softly [i 
illumines any living room or library and pro- }/ 
vides ample light for reading. Choice of 
Antique Bronze, Dark French Brown with gold § 
relief or Florentine Relief finishes. Price: §} 
$14.95. (West of Rockies $15.95.) i 


MILLER Utility Lamp (shown below) is 
portable and placeable wherever you need 
its light, and adjustable to any angle. Suit- 
able for home reading, writing—or as a 
piano or desk lamp. Choice of Dark French 
Brown, Old Ivory, Florentine Relief or 
Antique Bronze finishes. Price: $4.50. 
(West of Rockies $4.75.) 


MILLER Lamps are sold by Electric 
Light Companies and Electrical Dealers 
everywhere. Write for name of nearest 
Distributor. 


Edward Miller & Co. 


Established 1844 


Meriden, Conn. 


WOMEN 
( ‘RossETT SHOES are made 


in ad unique way. You 
get the economy of large- 
quantity production joined 
with materials of the high 
est quality. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO, 
North Abington, Mass. 
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well as to the Orient and the tropics, and 
utilized the residues from linseed, soy 
bean, rape, palm and other oil-yielding 
things, as well as gathered up the screen- 
ings and scrap from grain elevators, seed 
houses, breweries, distilleries, food fac- 
tories. Most of these things are so rich 
that they have to be diluted. And because 
farmers seldom knew how to turn them into 
balanced cattle rations, and were very 
often skeptical about them anyway, the 
mixed-feed manufacturer has made his 
market by combining them with other in- 
gredients, and created demand through 
salesmanship and advertising; again patly 
illustrating how the salesman must be 
brought in to help extract wealth from this 
great industrial dump. 

The mixed-feed industry finds another 
good customer in the little red hen, who 
needs concentrated feeds for egg produc- 
tion. Her bill of fare has been enriched by 
taking the wastes of several dozen indus- 
tries—particularly our breakfast-food fac- 
tories. 

Studying the possibilities in heaps of 
walnut shells piled up by plants where the 
nuts are cracked, a California chemist found 
that they would yield wood alcohol and 
several other commercial chemicals, with a 
residue of charcoal. The charcoal puzzled 
him a bit, but finally he demonstrated that 
it was necessary in the little red hen’s diet, 
and put it in poultry feed. When he has 
time to take an Eastern trip there are piles 
of pecan shells awaiting him at the Texas 
nut crackeries. 

California has other wastes from her 
highly specialized crops, like oranges and 
lemons. So have Florida and Hawaii, and 
the Pacific. Northwest with its apples, ber- 
ries, prunes, and so on. Culls unfit for mar- 
ket are sorted out in packing fruit, or prices 
drop so that it cannot be shipped profitably 
at certain times. Much research has been 
devoted to these problems, with the out- 
come that canning and preserving take up 
the surplus in some lines. Prohibition has 
created a demand for fruit juices, bringing 
many new products to the soda fountain 
and the grocer’s shelves. One of the latest 
ingenuities is lemon and orange juice in 
powdered form, the product of California 
factories in which dehydration processes 
have been brought to a commercial scale 
after years of laboratory experiment. Down 
in Paraguay; where tropical fruits grow 
almost wild, a million miles from the 
world’smarkets, an American meat-packing 
plant, established to turn Paraguayan 
cattle into bully beef for soldiers’ rations 
during the war, finding demand for this 
product cut off, has turned to similar fruit 
products. 


A Contribution From the Movies 


Raking over industry’s huge heap of dis- 
carded things the wealth seeker frequently 
comes across a row of worn-out moving- 
picture film; it is estimated that American 
factories now produce 1,000,000,000 feet of 
it yearly, along with an immense quantity 
of photographic film, which is also thrown 
away eventually. New and unexposed it is 
worth about two and a half cents a foot, 
and when it carries silent drama, about six 
cents. As the cellulose in the smokeless 
cannon powder was good for celluloid and 
artificial leather, so celluloid in turn is 
good for cannon powder; every available 
pound of film was smuggled into Germany 
for this purpose during the war. Scrap 
celluloid is now worth twenty to thirty 
cents a pound in England, and rising. As 
leather veneer it may furnish the gloss for 
your patent-leather pumps; as artificial 
leather the upholstery for your automo- 
bile; and in cans it may be varnish, stain, 
veneer, lacquer, antirust coating for ma- 
chinery. New uses are constantly being 
found for the material after the custard-pie 
comedy and the wiles of the vamp have 
been seraped off. 

We are lectured so much about throwing 
away wealth utilized by more thrifty coun- 
tries that it will ane to look into a 
certain Eastern factory and see what Amer- 
ican methods can accomplish with a waste 
material from no less thrifty a country 
than Japan. This is silk refuse—pierced 
and dead cocoons, with those from which 
all but the remnants of silk have been 
reeled, with short length and coarse fibers. 
The Japanese overlook few possibilities in 
their silk industry. For example, the finest 
strains of silkworms are used for breeding 
under government supervision. After each 
selected female worm has laid her eggs, and 
they have been fertilized by a selected male, 
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they go into cool storage to preve: 
diate hatching. Both the male ani 
are killed and examined microse 
If any taint of disease is found j 
that particular lot of eggs is de 
Throughout the silk-growing sectic 
Japan the mulberry trees come int 
various seasons, according to clima 
silk farmer determines when worms 
needed to feed upon his mulberry 
notifies the government station, and 
are taken from storage, put into ine 
and brought within a day or twoo 
Then they are shipped to the farn 
the worms emerge when the lea 
ready. 
The Japs have silk culture dow1 
as that, and it might be thought th 
they got done with cocoons there’ 
little opportunity for extravagant 
Americans to extract values from 
leavings. Yet from these discarded 
the Eastern mill in question obtai 
silk fiber ranging from one to six | 
length and spins it into thread fo 
and garments. It is a big mill and 
technical skill and experience has t 
to beat the Jap in this particular 
for nearly a generation. 


Junk de Luxe 


A large corporation making « 
apparatus has a special sales fo 
stantly hunting markets and uses 
motley waste materials incident to 
esses. To illustrate the salesman’s 
turning apparently worthless thi 
values, one of the men in this dey 
recently described its activities i in 
pany’s employe magazine. 

Formerly wastes were sorted an 
the junkman at his price, but or 
salesman interested himself in a g 
of stuff that looked too good f 
When he found a customer in anothe 
ufacturer, and got a raw-material 
was told to go ahead and see what 
done with other discarded stuff. 
tivity soon grew into a special gs 
which realizes every year $50,000 or $¢ 
more than junk values out of the co 
odds and ends. 

There was a chemical residue f 
process which, with a little teamy 
tween chemist and salesman, was 
be worth ten dollars a pound as a p 
base. Old and short-length teleph 
of the twisted kind used for indoor 
tions had chiefly copper value aft! 
insulation had been burned off, but: 
found that another manufacturer 
hair curlers out of this material, andn 
buys it at better prices. Old tele 
cords found a market with manufac 
of electric heating pads during th 
when new material was uno 
Scrap shellac is sold to make phon 
records. Scrap metal, which in o1 
times brings satisfactory junk pri 
came almost unsalable during t 
sion in the metal market, but t 
sales force found an outlet among 
turers of electrical toys. A little 
a design made obsolete a consider: 
tity of German-silver strips, 
only junk—but a market among 
pen manufacturers was developed 
ing thread used to cover wires con 
wool and cotton; this is salvage 
terials separated, the silk floss 
fiber sold, and the cotton waste 
the plant. Heavy paper tub 
this thread is wound are sold to 
manutacturers, old paraftin to 
lithographers’ crayons, asphalt i 
ing compounds from discarde 
apparatus to manufacturers 
paper. In every case added val 
ally created through the salesm: 
edge of where to offer each parti 
of stuff, or his ingenuity and 
finding a market if he doesn’t alre 
of one. 

Concerning these silent sq 
dustry a chemist says that busine 
liberal education in the possibilit 
vaging waste of every descriptio 

“Every lot of waste material 
to the sea or elsewhere to be dw 
the sewer, is a crime against 0 
and civiceconomy. When itisr 
every dollar of such recove 
which is thrown away in our na 
and extravagance is just so mi 
lost to the world for all time, a 
nitude of this total figure is dri 
those in position and authority 
matter, there may then be giveny 
eration to this problem which it 
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Can Any Stock Car Equal 
‘These Certified Records? 


These certified records were made in and near New York City with a stock Lex- 


ington model, equipped with the famous Ansted Engine. Below is a resume of the 


report of O. M. Wells, Chief Roadman of the Automobile Club of America. 


When ze Laré was introduced it was instantly recognized as not only an improved 


and better-built car but also as the leading style vogue for next year. Now it is 


recognized as the real leader in the three vital points of motor car performance — 


Power— Loonomy—Speed 


Fort George Hill (Manhattan) 
From standing start, in high gear, 5 pas- 
sengers, reached the top at 25 miles an 
hour. Another test with 5 passengers 
showed speed of less than 10 miles an hour 
from bottom to top. 


* * ok 


Snake Hill ( Brooklyn) 

Standing start, high gear, finished at top 
at 60 miles an hour. Also all the way up 
this hill at less than 3 miles an hour in 
high gear, with 5 passengers, four men 
walking alongside car and making circles 
around it. 


sk 1 4 
* co * 


Fort Lee Hill (New Jersey) 
With standing start, in high gear, 5-pas- 
-senger load, went over top at 42 miles an 


hour, nearly upsetting car in taking last 
sharp curve at this speed. 


Eagle Rock Hill (New Jersey) 
Two passengers, starting in high, went 
over top at 32 miles an hour. With 5 pas- 
sengers, starting in high, went over top at 
30 miles an hour. With 7 passengers, 
total weight 1,280 pounds, went over top 
at 24 miles an hour. With 9 passengers, 2 
standing on running board, went over top 
at 24 miles an hour. 
Dyckman Hill (New Jersey) 
From standing start, high gear, with 5 
passengers, went over top at 22 miles an 
hour. Same hill negotiated in high gear 


) 


with 5 passengers all the way, with speed 
not exceeding 10 miles an hour at any time. 


Miller Ave. Hill (Brooklyn) 
In high gear, reached top at 4114 miles 
an hour. — Tee 
ky ax 
The same car, without changing carbu- 
retor adjustment, ran 23.1 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. Standard test gasoline 
was used, the gas tank being filled from a 
roadside fuel pump. 


* 


On Motor Parkway, Long Island, same 
car, without changing carburetor adjust- 
ment, reached maximum of 77 miles an 
hour by speedometer that, according to re- 
port from Stewart Company, manufactur- 
ers, was 114 miles slow at 60 miles an hour, 
indicating that actual speed of more than 
781% miles an hour was attained. A meas- 
ured mile was covered in 56 seconds flat. 


A facsimile of Mr. Wells’s report will be mailed to anyone 
on request to the factory. The Lark is powered with the 
The Lark’s power, speed, and 
economy, combined with its style, beauty, and comfort, 


famous Ansted Engine. 


make it a phenomenal value. While these records were 
made in and near New York City, they are being duplicated 
almost daily in many parts of the United States. See your 
Lexington Dealer, or write us for additional information. 


MINUTE MAN SIX 


LrexincTton Moror Company, ConneERsvVILLE, INpIANA, U. S. A. 


Subsidiary United States Automotive Corporation 
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HEREVER automobiles are driven, 
a car equipped with Badger De Luxe 
“‘All-Season’’ top is completely at home. 


The finest car maintains its distinctive tone of 
quality; the car of moderate price is lifted to a 
new appearance value, for Badger quality meets 
the standards set by the builders of the finest 
bodies. 


In finish, appointments, grace of outline, as in dis- 
tinctive and exclusive features adding to service 
and convenience, Badger Tops offer a value be- 
yond measure by comparison. Made in 96 models 
for the leading makes of cars. 


2-passenger Models... . $185 
4—5-passenger Models. . 275 
7-passenger Models. ... 285 
Prices f. 0. b. Racine, Wis. 
War tax and installation extra 


Write for descriptive booklet 


WISCONSIN TOP COMPANY, Inc. 
Consolidation of 
McAvoy Brothers & Co. and Wisconsin Auto Top Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Also makers of a complete line of Auto Fabric Acces- 


sories sold through 3800 dealer connections 
covering the entire country. 


Youre in Style 
if Youre Warm 


AKE Friends with Winter! 
All-wool-warmth, comfort 
and authentic style are yours 
with Bostwick Warmwear. 
Choicest fabrics expertly tai- 
lored and fashioned, generous fur 
collars, shawl or three-way, large 
comfort pockets, knit worsted 
wrists inside, unusually soft and 
comfortable linings—these fea- 
tures make it essential that you 
insist upon Bostwick Warmwear. 
The coat illustrated is typical of 
Bostwick Warmwear Tailoring. The 
cloth is a dark green mixture with 
beautiful white lambskins. Has long 


point collar of natural wombat, plain 
back, two flap pockets and full belt. 


Write for illustrated catalog of Bost- 
wick Coats, Jerkins, Vests and Shirts. 


JOHNSON BOSTWICK CO. 


100 Bostwick Building, Minneapolis 


Wholesale Distributors: 
Finch, Van Slyke & McConville - St. Paul, Minn. 
Levi Strauss & Co. =) | =) 2) 2 San! Prancisco; Cal. 
Slater Bros. - - - - Salt Lake City, Utah 
E. J. Lindquist Mercantile Co. - - Denver, Col. 
The Donald Company 2 = Grand Island, Neb. 
Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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investment and needless duplication of 
overhead expenses, over and over again.” 
Gradually the marketing plan of the 
Committee of Seventeen rounded out into 
a national farmers’ codperative marketing 
company—a nonstock, nonprofit corpora- 
tion, differing only from existing marketing 
methods in that it would put the machinery 
under the control of farmers and eliminate 
the speculative features that exist on grain 
exchanges as an integral part of the present 
system of marketing. 

By-laws and contracts were put into the 
hands of a committee of lawyers. For 
financial advice, Bernard M. Baruch, the 
well-known New York financier, was con- 
sulted. Since the work has been completed 
Mr. Baruch has consented to act as per- 
manent though unofficial adviser. 

In February of the present year the 
committee announced the details of their 
plan, and on April sixth official. delegates 
from every farmers’ organization in twenty- 
three states were called together by Presi- 
dent Howard to consider and adopt or 
reject the plan. It was at this meeting that 
Howard made the statement I quoted 
at the beginning of this article, that the 
farmers are standing at Runnymede. It 
was their plan he designated the new Bill 
of Fundamental Rights. 

There was but one important provision 
in the plan upon which the delegates 
differed, that of pooling the wheat. Some 
insisted that it should be compulsory for 
every wheat grower to pool one-third of 
his crop, whereas the committee had of- 
fered the grower the choice of pooling, 
direct sale or consignment. In the end the 
original proposition was settled upon and 
the original report adopted. 

The delegates then elected a board of 
directors, who proceeded with the organi- 
zation of the new company. On April 
sixteenth the U. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., 
was incorporated. It is open for business 
and plans to handle grain this fall. 

The essential idea of this new corporation 
centers around the existing farmers’ ele- 
vators, most of them more or less codpera- 
tive. There are now in existence the 
Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which comprises more than 4000 such 
country elevators; the Equity Coéperative 
Exchange of St. Paul, which controls some 
eighty country elevators and terminal ele- 
vators at St. Paul with 2,000,000 bushels 
| capacity; the Farmers’ Union Grain Com- 
| pany of Omaha; the Union Codperative 

Elevator Company of Cleveland; the In- 
diana Farmers’ Codperative Commission 
Company, and others. 


Signing Up the Farmers 


Since the first of these farmer elevators 
| was organized, at Rockwell, Iowa, about 
| 1889, and there has been a steady growth 
of them ever since, this U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers’ company is by no means a new thing, 
after all. It is in reality only the next step 
in what has come into being through thirty 
years of development—a thing lost sight of 
by critics of the movement. 

All told, there are around 5000 of these 
farmer elevators in the Middle West alone. 
If but one-half of the grain now handled 
annually by these can be secured for han- 
dling by the U. S. Grain Growers, it will 
total more than all the cash grain handled 
annually through the Chicago Board of 
Trade, It is expected that a considerable 
number of these existing units will shortly 
merge into the new body. 

In proceeding with details of organiza- 
tion, the Grain Growers are going first to 
these elevators and signing contracts with 
them to market their grain through the 
Grain Growers as a sales agency, rather 
than through a private commission house. 
Then inturn the farmers will beasked tosign 
contracts agreeing for a five-year period to 
deliver all grain to their home elevator. 

Farmer members, on signing up, will pay 
an initial fee of ten dollars, paid only once. 
For the time being cross contracts will be 
made with existing farmer companies han- 
dling grain. No grain except that of mem- 
bers will be handled. 

Actual solicitation began in late July and 
in the first three days of campaigning 122 
codperative elevators signed up for mem- 
bership, indicating that the movement will 


soon assume considerable proportions. 
The objects of the organization, as set 
forth by them, are to stabilize prices by 
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steadying marketing as demand } 
and by contracts direct with m 
other consumers, keeping grain 
farmers’ control until sold to a leg 
buyer; export or pool for export, 
needed for domestic consumption, 
speculators cannot use an extra { 
vest to beat down prices at harves 
furnish credit through the Fina 
poration; learn true foreign cone 
clean, mix and regrade in farme 
plants; eliminate unnecessary and 
cate handling and freight charg 
ping direct from country statio 
or exporter and prorating saving 
back to the farmer in proportior 
amounts and grades of grain whie¢ 
through the company. 


President Gustafson’s 


To secure funds for setting thi 
zation in motion several state farm] 
notably Illinois, which furnished 
have loaned money to the Grain 
In part instance, this money was 
county farm bureaus at the requ 
states. Then from the ten-dolla: 
ship fees will come a consider; 
Once in operation, commission ¢ 
provide going funds. 

The next step taken was in ( 
the Farmers’ Finance Corpora 
subsidiary credit organization. 
nally planned, this provided fort 
shares of common stock, non-int 
ing, to be held in trust and vo 
directors of the U. S. Grain Groj 
Preferred stock, non-voting bt 
bearing, was to be issued up to 
000. This was to be sold to farm 
one interested in shares of $100 

Not only was grain to be finan 
but the articles of incorporation, 
in Delaware, provided that othe 
ities may be financed as well. T 
control, however, would be in t 
the Grain Growers, since the | 
would be directors of both. _ 

There are signs, however, that 
poration may have to be rad 
before it is put into practic 
The laws of certain states are st 
would be prohibited from sellingst 
Also there is a feeling that the pi 
puts too much power without 
check into the hands of one grow 

In addition, other acts of 1 
Growers have tended to raise dou 
minds of those who should 
friends and have furnished th 
with ammunition for fighting th 
representatives of ten mid-W: 
bureaus met at Chicago in 
served the U. S. Grain Growers 
were termed “‘recommendatio 
of these recommendations, th 
substantially reduced, was | 
carried out. 

The most vital recommen 


reorganized as to take the 
corporation away from the 
by providing that the maj 
from outside the board of dire 
Grain Growers; that the dire 
Finance Corporation, since 
finance other than grain interes 
posed of representatives fron 
commodity organizations; tha’ 
tion be given to formation of 
part of the central organiza 
the American Farm Burea 
have a permanent part in theai 
of the corporation. 

Just how much of these ree 
will further be carried out ha 
termined asI write. But i 
being discouraged over this, 1 
regarded as a cause for enco) 
The situation indicates that th! 
Farm Bureau Federation h 
the ground and that it will m 
protégé proceed to business m 
est and best possible manner. 

The night after the Farmers . 
poration had been permaneni 
T sat with President Gust 
U. S. Grain Growers, in t 
Chicago hotel, and I asked 
he expected to do with t e 
that he and his fellow aire 
creating. 


‘expect to furnish the farmers of 
1 a place where they can honestly 
‘their grain, free from the specu- 
ad gamblers of the Board of Trade 
Ww market it,’ he replied. ‘‘We 
tend to fight the Board of Trade. 
1’t intend to ask for legislation 
them, nor have we supported any 
gislation that has recently been 
dlated. We expect to compete with 
if you want to put it this way, we 
0 organize a board of trade of our 
t will be legitimate as to all sales, 
ll handle grain and not gamble. 
curately, we will function rather as 
dission firm than as an exchange. 
edging and dealing in futures, pos- 
may work out a form of insurance 
{take the place of hedging. And get 
ught: We farmers are not asking 
special privileges. I am unalterably 
‘tospecial privilege for anyone. All 
5 is a chance to engage in our own 
/in an open way.” 
his marketing plan succeed, planned 
on such vast lines as never before 
ioned by American farmers? These 
iave confidence that it will. To get 
posite viewpoint I went to see mem- 
he Chicago Board of Trade. These 
7 that it can’t succeed, because, 
are is no need for it; second, be- 
is wrong in principle; and, third, 
the men attempting it do not know 
lo the thing. 
men pointed out that the Board of 
the largest institution of its kind in 
d, built up through seventy years 
competition to a high state of effi- 
functioning like, a well-oiled ma- 
verating freely to the law of supply 
aand as reflected in world condi- 
jash grain is handled on a margin of 
it, the lowest margin of cost of any 
sduct or merchandise in this coun- 
‘ere is always a market for grain. 
‘ging that the farmer objects to is 
nearly half of existing farmer ele- 
nd furnishes a cheap form of insur- 
at is in itself a safeguard against 
ion. The professional speculator is 
o absorb part of these hedges. 
are rigid rules for conduct of mem- 
d violation automatically brings 
on or expulsion. The board has a 
if weighing, inspecting and grading 
‘taken years to perfect and that is 
ie best of its kind in the world. 
you see that line?” a Board of 
ian said as he showed me a chart 
lly indicating the drop in the price 
in the last year. “That line reg- 
@ price of grain day by day on our 
2. Weare merely the recording in- 
t for world conditions. The farm- 
atisfied with present prices, think 
» the price and are responsible for 


er man, an official of the board, 
‘that the farmers who comprise the 
‘rowers are inexperienced and do 
srstand the intricacies of the grain 
Instead of employing expert grain 
'y are trying to run things them- 
de called attention to the fact that 
ers had originally voted fat salaries 
selves as officers. 

se Grain Growers will employ grain 
said Mr. Gustafson. That is just 
t they intend to do. They have al- 
id the best men they could get to 
iem legally and financially. 


‘st and Future Trading 


Board of Trade points out that 
‘speculative grain sold is much 
‘an the cash grain, this is because 
‘do grain dealers but mills and 
edge to protect themselves on the 
tin. Then Chicago is the specula- 
n market for the whole world, the 
ume of which is probably twice the 
op of grain. 
there was no Board of Trade or 
n futures, wheat-price fluctuation 
ch greater than now. With no 
ealing in barley, it had to be han- 
a much higher margin. Germany 
n 1896 stopped all trading in fu- 
he attempt resulted in failure, and 
tading was resumed. There is a 
ile argument in favor of advan- 
future trading and the present 
f marketing. 
re’s the thing,’’ a farmer repre- 
id to me. “If the Chicago 
Trade has fair intentions to- 
armer it will admit farmers’ co- 
ganizations as members, which 
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it has absolutely refused to do. It has a 
rule which prohibits any member rebating 
on commissions, and our business is ruled 
as rebating when we pay back our profits 
to our members. If we give up this we 
could become a member. In other words, 
if we first destroy the heart and soul of 
codéperation, then we may join.” 

If the grain exchanges are opposed to this 
new farmer grain marketing scheme, so 
likewise is there dissension among farmers. 
The Farmers’ Union of Kansas not only 
refuses to have anything to do with it but 
recently through a subsidiary company it 
has bought aseat on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Also the Illinois Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association voted to withhold 
approval, on the ground that it was an 
untried affair. 

So much for the way the farmers are 
tackling the grain problem. In about the 
same way a committee of fifteen, appointed 
by President Howard, of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, is now studying the livestock- 
marketing situation. This committee has 
not yet finished its study or made a com- 
plete report. 

It will probably take up the perfection 
of plans for the establishment of producer- 
controlled codperative commission com- 
panies at the leading markets as the first 
step, since such companies in the past 
few years have proved quite successful at 
Omaha, St. Paul and other markets. Upon 
the establishment of these firms they will 
be affiliated in an organization national in 
scope, in which producers will obtain mem- 
bership and control on a codperative basis. 
A zone system of some sort that will pro- 
vide for an orderly marketing of stock and 
an avoidance of gluts is to be a part. 


The Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


Within the past few years 4000 codpera- 
tive livestock-shipping associations have 
organized around local shipping points in 
the Corn Belt. These have pretty much 
driven out the old-time stock buyer and 
have effected a considerable saving to the 
farmer members. A number of states have 
organized state associations and a national 
federation has been formed, with Knute 
Espe, of Iowa, as head. It is assumed that 
these shipping locals, some of which are in 
conjunction with farmer elevators and a 
number of which do from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 of business annually, will be the 
focal points around which any livestock- 
marketing plan is based. 


With cotton, just as with grain and live- | 
stock, the American Farm Bureau Federa- | 


tion has been called upon, as a service 
bureau, to help out. Upon invitation to do 
so the federation took the initiative and 
called together at Memphis last April rep- 
resentatives of twelve cotton states, in- 
cluding those already organized or under 
way, with the idea of seeing what best 
could be done to unite them under some 
national working agreement. 

The result of this conference was the in- 
dorsement of a plan already projected, 
known as the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange, which has for its basic idea a 
working agreement of the various state 
coéperative marketing associations for the 
purpose of marketing their cotton through 
a national sales agency. The exchange will 
be governed by a board of trustees elected 
by the associations which sign the agree- 
ment. Any association handling cotton on 
a purely codperative and nonprofit basis 
may sign the agreement. An executive 
committee of five is to carry out the busi- 
ness of the exchange. 

Here’s a unique feature that may inter- 
est those who say that the farmers are 
forming trusts that will fix prices to the 
detriment of the consumer. The United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, the chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
will each be asked to name one trustee to 
represent the interests of the general pub- 
lic, and one of these trustees must be 
selected as a member of the executive 
committee. 

The exchange will have full authority to 
determine the time, manner, place, method 


and terms of all sales of cotton delivered | 


to any of the associations. This will be in 
effect a national pool. 

It’s along story and many and varied are 
the activities of the national and state farm 
bureaus. I haven’t told yet of the confer- 
ence between vegetable growers and can- 
ners. Plans are under way for tackling the 
tobacco-marketing problem. In New Jer- 
sey the Farm Bureau Federation has been 
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How Can I Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of T'he 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant and, above all, profitable. 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you secure 
you will be paid a generous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a monthly 
bonus, based on your production. This 
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Weekly Salary Contract 
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Lloyd Hall 
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Month 
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helping the potato, the poultry and the 
tomato growers to organize. In Illinois the 
growers who produce from 80 to 90 per 
cent of all onion sets in the country are 
being organized to control this side line. 
The Texas Farm Bureau, in addition to 
cotton, is marketing $1,000,000 of tomatoes 
this year, several thousand carloads of 
watermelons and a part of the pecan crop. 

There is no room here to tell of the legis- 
lative program of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, nor of the state programs. 
The formation of the agricultural bloe in 
the Senate and House at Washington is a 
sign of the times and the influence of this, 
however. The federation, through its De- 
partment of Transportation, headed by 
Clifford Thorne, is furnishing service to 
shippers and taking a hand in railroad 
rates. A Department of Economic Research 
has recently peen created, with S. W. Tator, 
an economist of standing, at the head. 
S. R. Guard, an associate editor of a big 
livestock journal, has been placed at the 
head of the Department of Education, 
which includes information and publicity 
and involves advertising and motion pic- 
tures. The Washington office, in charge of 
Gray Silver, was one of the first things 
established. 

These are some of the facts regarding the 
things being undertaken by the organized 
farmers of to-day, newly risen to a new 
importance. How far they will succeed, 
whether they will misuse their power in 
case they do succeed, are matters of con- 
jecture. Whether they are right or wrong 
is a subject of controversy, depending upon 
whose spectacles you are wearing. 

Before ever he was considered for ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry C. Wallace spoke as a farm editor to 
the codperative marketing conference at 
Chicago which resulted in the Committee 
of Seventeen. His views then set forth are 
significant. 

“Take the affirmative, not the nega- 
tive,” said Mr. Wallace. “‘The farmers of 
this country have been on the negative side 
of this whole marketing business for forty 
years. They did not know enough about 
the affirmative side to help themselves until 
this movement started. The time has gone 
by for the negative fellow.” 

Before one can fully appreciate what all 
these things mean that I have been relating 
he must first get a vision of the new type of 
American business farmer that has arisen 
in the last decade, a type entirely different 
from the old boot-strap, bewhiskered indi- 
vidual of the stage and comic cartoon, a 
farm captain of industry—but let me tell 
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you what the editor of an Towa ex 
newspaper told me the other day. Hy 
out a newsy, businesslike sheet oP 351, 
culation three times a week. More 
half his subseribers:are farmers, __ 
“The farmer of my county is ih 
business man,” this editor said, “, 
his business ability—adoption — of n 
methods, modern appliances—he | 
more progressive than the average |) 
town business man. He grabs the m 
idea of advertising, of efficiency, of big 
ness, quick. The small-town busines), 
must waken up or he’ll find all tk) 
business of the community handled 
the farm. ' 
“The average farm in this countyis’) 
$350 an acre and is 160 acres in size, | 
alone means an investment of $56,000) 
the machinery, tractors, autos, cattle, ) 
sheep, horses and the rest —why, $2( 
would hardly be large enough value, | 
“One business man, he is, wit) 
investment of $75,000 or more omnis 
ness—more than nine-tenths of 1e | 
ware emporiums, temples of econon 
soda-jerking joints on Main Strato} 
town in the county have. 
“‘And there are 1800 such busiaea 
who take my paper. Do you re; 
last year these business farmers, 
tise their pure-bred livestock fi 
products, took more display an last 
advertising in my paper than di 
business men in this county. 
combined? The farmer is the busi 
of to-day, not the town and ¢i 
and you can’t get around the fact. 
just beginning to realize it too.” 
That’s the point of my story. 
is just beginning to realize how b 
ness is, once he combines with h 
who is in the same kind of busines 
All this presages the awaken 
giant. Maybe he isn’t standing 
mede. But he’s standing som 
we’re going to realize it in var 
before long. 
“Tell me just what you consi 
gle biggest achievement of th 
Farm Bureau Federation,” I ask 
dent Howard as I sat with him at 
long since. 
“Tt is the fact that the fa 
awakened to their own impo 
said; ‘‘and even more, the fact t 
business man is coming to realize’ 
is such a thing as the farmer busi 
It is the recognition that has been ac 
everywhere to the organized 
putting of agriculture on a higher 
plane—that is the big thing.” — 
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iked ’em over. 


ht, as has happened since 
ys of Hamilcar, had driven 
1ole village down into the 
atered plains of Aragon; 
th the fibers that hold a man 
) his native land once up- 
, this lad had never stopped 
lis people in the strange 
ce. The blood of Pizarro 
within him. -He kept on 
and his village folk saw 
)more forever. Word came 
_ of a ship standing at Bar- 
, where passage to America 
be had gratis by those who 
dedicate the tough strength 
iousand years of peasantry 
building of a mighty rail- 
1 the Western World. The 
Kship; but the great steel 
ay flung itself over the plains 
ared across the mountains 
U.S. A. without the help of 
whide strength in the arms 
to Gomez. For Cortés gaz- 
Ubound across Lake Mexico 


Is 


vest that filled the breast 
nteen-year-old Pedro when 
t gazed at the towering 
ices of New York. 

‘never got beyond them. 
ing his chance he dodged 
he bundle-lugging line in 
he trudged, and leaped into 
3t ditch that showed fresh 
There he snatched up a 
id, without a by-your-leave 
‘one, started to work forth- 
'Tradition has it that his 
roke buried the pick blade to the eye 
ja buried timber, and that when the earth 
| to break away he curled his hard short 
‘about the extreme end of the handle and 
| frantic heave that split the tough ash 
rip to steel. 

v a laborer was a laborer in those days, 
larly valuable in that his title was no 
ier; more especially precious to the labor 
f his free passage had not been worked 
some jungle construction camp, where 


ir way now, you yellow-bellied thief of 
‘on the back of your neck!” 


ETE GOMEZ looked ’em over. Not knowing 
\) Pete we would have cranked ’er up a little dif- 
_ferently perhaps. Pedro Enrique Antonio y 
 Davilla Gomez—we can hear it roll—cast a 
titical eye on his assembled guests. Something 
at. But we know Pete, the old conquistador. 


ae forty years ago this Pete had landed in New 
fresh. from the arid mesas of Old Castile. 


gn workman’s rights were matters of doubtful value. But when one of this 
lar contingent’s shepherds came steaming to the edge of the pit, demanding his 
‘nb, and pointing to Pedro’s already steaming back, he was nearly swept over 
ird by the stream of Celtic invective that inundated him. 

anish?” came roaring indignantly at him in a voice so nearly like the bellow of 
ck fighting bull of Andalusia that Pedro felt his first qualm of homesickness. 
sh, you’re after saying—with the name of the lad Shamus Mulcahy, and the 
it still sticking to the brogues of him! On your way now, you dirty, hatchet-faced 
mer. You labor harpies will be getting none of Malone & Rourke’s good men; 
to keen at your wake, maybe, if you don’t tread light about this job of work. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
R. VAN BUREN 
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“If You Think You Can Shoot Out a Fire Like That With Such 
a Toy, Go Ahead — Crook Your Finger’’ 


the world, before I drop one of these 
fire from the other. 


Malone, of Malone & Rourke, had heard that 


pick handle snap; and his heart yearned to the 
swarthy little chap with a yank like that in his sys- 
tem. So Malone held two gnarled fists up for the 
labor shepherd’s inspection, and that gentleman, 
deciding that he’d as soon have a bunch of bananas 
dropped from a fourth-story window on the back of 


his neck, left hastily for parts unknown. 


Upon 


which, Pedro Enrique Antonio y Davilla Gomez 
risked a glance over a muscular shoulder, and catch- 
ing the blue eye of Malone, of Malone & Rourke, 


with his twinkling black one, dropped his 
long lashes in such an impertinent wink 
as has done much to bridge the chasm of 
different tongues the wide world over. 

Fifteen years passed, and John Rourke 
having passed to his reward the old firm be- 
came Malone & Gomez; and after another 
fifteen Phelim Malone, hastening after his 
beloved partner to join him in further joy- 
ous adventures of pleasure and profit in a 
better land, Gomez & Co. came into life; to 
such good purpose that old Pete Gomez, 
now as round as Sancho Panza, stands at 
the beginning of this chronicle and looks 
’em over from the portico roof above the 
driveway entrance at The Hacienda, the 
same being his own summer residence back 
in the wild hills, not a hundred minutes 
from downtown. 

Pete Gomez took a wicked-looking Span- 
ish stogy out of his teeth and blew a cloud 
of deadly gas toward a golden moon. Below 
him on his wide lawn strolled his guests, the 
sons and daughters of the men who made 
up the board of directors of the New Arapa- 
hoe, and the sons and daughters of the princi- 
pal subcontractors of that mighty suburban 
hotel-to-be. Gomez & Co. had secured the 
erection contract for this juicy bit of work, 

and Gomez & Co., to celebrate the 
event, were buying. Orchids for 
everybody, and goose livers by the 
hundredweight, musty flagons of 
Alicante and Jerez in quantity and 
quality to make strong men break 
\ down and weep, and Santillana her- 
self, fresh from the Foibles, with a 
fandango in her stamping heels to 
make them hurriedly dry their tears 
so that nothing might interfere with 
perfect vision. Gomez & Co. were 
no pikers. Old Pete begrudged not 


one thick nickel of the thousands this soirée was costing 
him; and yet as he stood and looked ’em over thorough dis- 
gust curled up the corners of his straight, half-cruel mouth. 


Spindle-shanked youths and much-berouged maidens 


strolled about below him. Fathers and mothers were in- 
doors, for the May night was keen up on the mountain 
side to which The Hacienda clung; and a great log blazing 
at one end of the drawing-room had brought the elder 
guests about it, to watch an ancient crone in the peasant 
dress of Pedro Gomez’s native province bake crisp tortillas for them on the hot stones of 
the hearth. But sons and daughters were abroad, tempting that golden moon, at which 
their host blew a disgusted smoke screen, to do its worst. 

Pete Gomez’s pet aversion was the college man. Up from the muck himself, self-made, 
self-educated to a point where he could talk the language of any man he met, he believed 
with the late Fra that those men who can, do; and that those who can’t, go to college. 
And as he looked down at the dilly-dallying socalled males below him, he saw many 
things to strengthen his conviction. 

Harold and Ralph, for instance, with their heads filled full of charlotte russe and 
popped out by the class of 1921 into a world fairly ravenous for the pin-bone steaks of 
knowledge, stopped just beneath him, one daintily accepting the courtesy of cigarette 
Something about the performance fascinated Pete. 


He watched 
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ittotheend. Then 
he took the stogy 
out of his teeth and 
held it off between 
his thumb and the 
big knuckle of his 
forefinger—just as Ralph had held his amber mouth- 
piece—and looked at it. There was about as much re- 
semblance between the scented luxuries which Harold’s 
monogrammed gold case had yielded up and the villainous 
weed that smoldered in old Pete’s fist as there is between 
an incense burner and a blast furnace. Yet Pete saw 
either some vague likeness between them or else not wide 
enough dissimilarity, for he gave his piece of fuming hemp 
a flip that sailed it out over a hedge near by, where it feli, 
spitting sparks like a spent skyrocket, at the feet of a 
startled couple in the shadow. Then reaching around into 
the tail of his coat he hauled forth into the light of the 
moon an ancient Kerry dudeen, the priceless gift of Phelim 
Malone, and tamping the crusted bowl of it to the brim 
with a slice or two which he whittled from a vicious 
black oblong that the same coat-tail pocket disgorged, he 
touched off that grim charge with a hardihood that would 
have done credit to his Celtic associates of old. One of 
the first and greatest construction truths that he had im- 
bibed from Malone & Rourke was the fact that but for 
strong tobacco, coupled with language of equal vigor, no 
man-sized job that ever opened earth would have come to 
successful completion. 

“College bred!’’ said Gomez to himself, and spat. 
“Twenty years old, the average of them, and I see a score 
of them piffling about from here. Four hundred years of 
life, and not a tap of useful work to show for it.’ 

And then suddenly, with the contemptuous words not 
fairly off of his lips, the eyes of old Pete Gomez softened— 
and his mouth. Whose wouldn’t—at sight of the girl that 
turned a hedge corner and came running into his vision? 

Some there are who call a girl’s hair golden when it’s 
auburn, some when it’s Titian, some when it’s corn-silk 


Work Makes Men”’ 


“They're College Bred,’’ Growled Pete. 
“Their Nests All Lined for Them. It’s 


yellow. But have you ever seen a 
nugget of virgin gold gleaming out 
freshly from the newly broken piece 
of snowy quartz that has hidden it 
from a cupidinous world a hundred 
thousand years? Or have you seen 
it later, as it lies molten in the assay 
crucible, with unbelievable colors 
filming and writhing over it? Eyes 
black as the burial chamber of 
Cheops, half veiled by golden lashes, 
went with that hair. A face long 
oval. Askin light olive, whose even 
pallor was the despair of every hand- 
colored beauty whose eye encoun- 
tered it. And as she moved, a sway 
to the flat-curved hips of her as 
though her half-closed hands held 
castanets, and every lithe muscle of her 
was a-swing to catch the first strum of 
some guitar’s soft seguidilla, and match 
it with a wild fling of her young body. 
Moonlight, spilled wantonly on that 
gold head, ran splashing off her hair, 
and went downpouring over her like 
fairy wine, till the girl’s whole filmy 
dress seemed wetted against her slim- 
ness with the intoxicating bath. 

Small wonder that at sight of her 
Pete Gomez felt his tough old heart 
soften within him. Who shall blame 
Rollo Spindleshanks then, who toddled 
along close back of her, if his tender 
heart was not proof against the moon- 
light and the moon-drenched girl so 
close to him? At any rate, there before 
the eyes of old Pete Gomez young Rollo 
flung an ardent arm about that old 

bandolero’s daughter. Pete chuckled. 
Pete knew the breed. The girl below 
him made a delicious little throat 
noise, waited until the sweetest 
waxed mustache you ever saw was 
just about to touch her face, and 
then put two slim hands under the 
place where you would naturally 
have looked for Rollo’s chin. 

“You break the waist-lock this 
way, Art,”’ said the girl. 

So his name wasn’t Rollo, after 
all. Just the same, it was a Rollo 
jaw that tilted up, and a Rollo head 
that snapped back at the straighten- 
ing of the girl’s smooth arms. And 
as Art sat down suddenly in the 

chilly dew, making him Rollo, all right, all right, 
as far as this story goes, the girl slipped out of his 
feebly pawing arms and disappeared into the shad- 
ows under the portico. 

Twenty seconds later old Pete Gomez, looking 
down upon the swarm of two and seventy-five 
hundredths per cent men who issued forth into the 
moon with the cessation of an orchestra’s soft throb- 
bing, heard a golden voice say back of him, “ Hor- 
rible examples of a fine species, eh, daddy mio?”’ 

Pete put his arm across a pair of unbelievably smooth 
olive shoulders. 

“They’re college bred,’’ growled Pete. 
all lined for them. It’s work makes men.” 

And a puff from his vile old hay-burner went scudding 
past his daughter’s face. 

She coughed, and the smooth long profile of her nose 
broke into many little wrinkles. Her father feigned dis- 
pleasure. 

“The trouble with you is that you’re getting used to 
smelling sachet powder on your men, Natalla.” 

Natalla! Violins at dusk. If her dad could say her 
name like that, how would it sound in the voice of the 
man whose children would one day call her mother? 
Natahlya is as near as English type can come to it. 
Natahlya Gomath! Guitar strings whispering! I can 
hear some broad-backed fellow call her to him with the 
music of it. ; 

“T doubt,’ Pete Gomez blustered on, entirely uncon- 
scious of the Castilian melody his lips had made, “‘if one 
of those things in pants down there could do this if you 
tried to keep him from it.” 

“That pipe!” laughed the daughter, struggling to get 
away from him as he remorselessly illustrated his speech. 
Then she pointed quickly. 

“Who left the back gate open, daddy Pete?”’ she said. 
““A man got in here somehow.” 

Pete Gomez followed the girl’s finger. 

“He looks as though he could do that thing you just 
put over, whether I wantedthim to or not,” said the girl, 
not without a hint of wistfulness in her voice. 

A tall, wide-shouldered fellow, short-nosed, long-upper- 
lipped, red-headed, grinning a large and very contagious 
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grin, came strolling down the same secluded path wh 
Rollo had met overthrow, a slim-ankled girl holding 
arm. 

Dad Gomez eyed the man belligerently. 

“T don’t believe he could,” growled the old buceane 
“Not if you really fought. He’s Malloy. Erector : 
Malloy Steel Structures. Going to put together 4 
Arapahoe’s ribs for me. He’s college bred. Job gery 
up to him on a silver platter. Father was head of the 
cern. Fought the company into life. This Lillian y 
have a chance to wreck it some day soon.’ 

“He doesn’t look just like Lillian to me,” answered { 
daughter. ‘‘He looks more like Buck. Looks as thoy 
he could, even if I really fought hard as I was able.” 
turned a hopeful face up to her father. “Tsn’t st 
erection a man’s job, daddy?” a 

“None he-er in this little vale of tears, Natalla. Ify 
don’t do it from a swivel chair. Tell you what,” her ¢ 
proposed, ‘‘I’ll introduce him to you, and you find oy 
he can, yourself. Let me know, then., But be sure 
fight.”” He looked down into the almost savage da 
of the girl, and smiled as he saw his own Castilis 
of a daring and gay adventure reflected i in them, — 

“Tf he gets away with that job,” added Gomez, “ 
the boy to raise steel for U. S. & Co.” 

An hour later a dark red head, close followed by a i 
one, emerged through a lifted trap in the floor of a sm 
bell tower, the only pinnacle on the flat roofs that mark 
the uphill ramblings of The Hacienda. Down into unf 
omable shadows plunged that side of the mount 
which the building hung. But across the blue depth; 
valley another range soared up, bright with the lig 
May moon, mist gossamered here and there. T 
was intense. Only those two were in the world. 
had been said and left unsaid in the sixty minutes th 
known each other. Noise from the ground did no} 
up to them. From that small tower not even a gle 


The tower’s roof shadow fell inkily about them; } er EC 
beyond, the world was moon drowned. But even int 
blackness where she stood Natalla Gomez's head gleam 
molten gold as though an assay oven’s yellow walls w 
throwing their fierce rays upon it. Out of the night bel 
at last the soft voice of a cello rose above the unhez 
orchestra that supported it, and reached the little b 
tower with its deep barytone. And the broad-backed )) 
Malloy, clenching his fists to hold himself against the m 
ness that the moonlight and that masculine violin advise 
swayed alittle, and, fate handling the thing, his shoul 
brushed against the lip of one of the bells that hung abe 
him, so that a golden whisper came beating into his e 

Too much is plenty. The man was human; as m 
red-headed men are apt to be. 

“It’s Tom Moore himself would have stammered ti 
ing to tell you what a beautiful thing you are,” said you 
Mr. Malloy. Fi. 

And another hour later Pedro Gomez, standing outs! 
his daughter’s bedroom door, paused with lifted . - 
fore he ventured a light rap. 

A sound like stifled sobbing came very faintly 4 
ears. He could not be quite sure. He knocked i la 
and turned the knob. 

“What do you say?’’ he inquired, poking i in he ied. 

“T say it’s one smelly old world to live in, daddy Pet 
said a pillow-smothered voice, trying hard to sound wh 
gives-a-damnish but with indifferent success. “And yot 
better be looking around,” it added bravely, “for anotl 
steel erector for that pet job of yours.’ ty 

“T thought he couldn’t get away with it, ” rumbl 
Padre Gomez contemptuously. ‘‘Lillian is right, ther 

“Tt is not so,’’ came the unrhetorical retort, a 
suspicious breath catch at the end of it; fit; 8 at 
I had to jab my finger in his eye.’ 


The half-grown skeleton of the giant a 
stretched its gaunt bones upward into the driving ra 
The racket of rivet hammers had quieted. The clang 
maul on long reverberating beams was still. The stea 
plugging of the big compressor that sent its power-pack 
air up the long lines of pipe to the rivet guns had slow 
down to a hesitating cough or two and stopped, leaving 
auditory yacuum on the job. No hoisting engine ‘rac 
and clanked, shooting its white exhaust’ jet out of t 
traveler, ten stories up. None purred under the loads th 
the big ground derrick swung from car to stock pile; pd 
its long boom was tethered idly now by its hoisting cal 
to a heavy floor beam which was to be its first lift when t 
weather cleared. J. Pluvius was bossing the Arapab 
job. And when J. P. takes the reins in his hands the stré 
of the world’s big outdoor tasks eases a bit; and t 
peppery gangs that serve them heave a long sigh of rel 
from the drive, thank heaven for a day’s enforced | 
down; and, from engineer to water boy, they loll abo 
the crude office and the cruder tool shed, consume Vvé 
quantities of tobacco, eating and burning, and n a 
yarn and yarn. r 

Rough tables of unfinished boards, littered with 
prints, form the miniature battlefields on which 


big fights are laid out. For the field construction 
| no thing of shining mahogany and glittering brass. 
is not a tin washbasin, on such a day as this, catches 
ik-plink-plink of that part of the rain which finds 
through the hole that a hot rivet, missed by the 
’s bucket a hundred feet aloft, has burned through 
paper roof. And the splintery studding and joists 
irds that make up sides and ceiling, show long moist 
where the elements soak through. The window 
of executive establishments such as these are each 
sent size and style, random accumulations, with the 
sheir last place of usefulness thick upon their panes. 
sit, boxed; a level on its tripod; a huge erection 
sked to the biggest unbroken space the walls afford; 
edges of innumerable detail sheets peeking forth 
yeir cramped quarters in a homemade blue-print 
; an egg stove, one time painted white, now brown 
from ill-aimed shots of bridgeman’s nectar; a 
xf discolored sawdust at its foot, the target at which 
y volleys of the solacing extract have been fired— 
ings as these add character to the executive cham- 
iumost any big construction job. They did to the 
yf authority for the field activities of the Arapahoe 
No place for a lady, one might say; and on this 
lar rainy morning on this particular job, no ladies 


a aa Oe 


e Simms, timekeeper, crouched on a tall stool, was 
ding the unreadable hieroglyphics of a well-thumbed 
ok into perfectly lettered and perfectly legible 
ers on a spotless pay-roll sheet, now almost ready 
ourney to the cashier at the central office. A red- 
young fellow standing before a high rough table 
‘ing over a broad sheet of blue paper. 

juter door swung suddenly open, rudely disturbing 
ne of peace and industry, to admit a gust of wind 
a, and a dripping figure. 

timekeeper put aside his pen and notebook and 
delighted breath. Johnny Rapport, the erector 
a, as he had expected. 

1, we're off!’’ said the red-haired man, turning his 
) the prints and leaning his elbows on the high 
Given Rappy and a package of Doughboy Scrap, 


RlnBunen a 


a hard rain and an audience, and the office work was over 
for the day. 

‘Shut the door, Stupe,”’ said Eddie, by way of pleasant 
greeting. 

The foreman shook the rain off of his hat and tried his 
range by an unsuccessful shot at the sawdust box. 

“‘T’ve seen my share of sunny-day pencil shovers in my 
time,”’ remarked the newcomer, “‘but our little Eddie is 
the prize fair-weather timekeeper of the lot.” 

He turned to the red-haired man, ignoring the other. 

“T got two roughnecks up in the traveler-engine shed 
splicing that cable we cut yesterday, boss,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
I suppose they’ll be yellin’ bloody murder pay day for a 
day short because sugar-coated Willie isn’t getting around 
the job to-day.” 

The boss grinned appreciatively. And the timekeeper’s 
manner underwent an instantaneous change. He proffered 
a flat can to the foreman. 

“Bridge Mixture,” he said. ‘‘Road tar and splinters. 
Mixed specially for roughnecks. The bridgeman’s joy 
smoke. You'll find it a nice change from bituminous coal. 
Hod up.” 

He dropped from his stool and unscrewed the level from 
its stand and put it carefully in its box. Then he straddled 
two of the legs of the empty tripod about the stove. 

“Here, hang your coat on this,” he said solicitously, 
and he took the sodden garment out of Rapport’s hand 
and hung it on the instrument stand, close to the heat. 

““What’s the numbers of those two men splicing cable?”’ 
he inquired carelessly, after finishing these ministrations. 

The foreman shook out a generous palmful from the 
proffered can, tucked the tin under his arm, and started 
to rub the tobacco into granules before he spoke. 

“Hit the trail, sweetheart, hit the trail! Ten stories up 
and turn to the left. It’s a little dusty afore the mast to- 
day, but you’ll find the two lads in the traveler shanty. 
They’ll let you have their numbers gladly. There’s money 
in it for them.” 

And the gentleman thrust a broom straw into the open 
stove door and stuck the flat can with the residue of 
Eddie’s tobacco in it into his own greasy hip pocket. He 
had time for one long puff before the cyclone strucl:. 
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The rivet keg that had been answering him for a chair 
rolled clattering into a corner. There was a flurry of arms 
and legs, a crash, and the pair plunged under a table whose 
one side was supported against the wall. The two legs 
which held up its outer edge went with the gale, and the 
table, not being designed in cantilever, collapsed, and 


* with its load of ink and stationery came down on top of 


the two combatants; at which the red-haired man, who 
had been viewing the mélée with approval from a com- 
paratively safe coign of vantage atop the print cabinet, 
leaped down, grabbed hold of a flying leg and pulled. The 
timekeeper came forth from under the wreckage, half his 
hair and one side of his face fit inspiration for a pretty 
little ballad entitled The Writing Fluid Blues, but with 
the flat can grasped triumphantly in one hand. 

“Quit it, you driveling numskulls, quit it!’’ roared the 
boss. ‘As long as you confine the breakage to yourselves 
I’d let you roughhouse till there wasn’t a piece left big 
enough to choke a cockroach; but when you start smash- 
ing up the inlaid Chippendale, ’s’nuff! Here, squarehead, 
read this.’”’ He extended a telegram to the erector, who 
had just dug himself out from under the débris and was 
obviously preparing to renew hostilities for the possession 
of the can of Bridgeman’s Delight. ‘‘Read this; this’ll 
take some of the pep out of you. I got it yesterday and 
didn’t have the heart to show it to you.” 

The foreman took the yellow sheet and read: 

P. A. MAuLLoy, Malloy Steel Structures, 
Const. Supt. Arapahoe Hotel, 
Willamet, N. Y. 


Gomez kicking about progress. 
Bensen to help you out. Let’s go. 


Don’t blame him. Sending 
RAMSDEN. 


Rapport’s face fell. ; 

“That won’t do, boss,’ he said in utmost seriousness, 
all memory of the friendly set-to vanishing in a moment. 

Simms had come over and was looking across the bridge- 
man’s shoulder at the message. The foreman looked back 
at him. 

“‘Tt’s Buffalo Gus they’re sending, Ed,”’ he said. ‘‘Re- 
member that yarn I told you about how the boss broke 
his bucko game at Wheeling? That was a true chapter. 

(Continued on Page 28) 


With an Effort That Filled Him With Anguish He Dragged the Huge Limp Body to its Feet, Steadied it, Drew Back His Arm, and Struck 
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“Hips Slidely 
Yanzergedimmischen; 
Vaist Ulso But 
Nod So Slidely"’ 


length with the oncoming generation. One approaches 

the undertaking with grave doubts and conflicting 
emotions—there is so much which might be said, there 
is so little which with the definiteness of absolute cer- 
tainty can be said upon the subject by one who in years 
and in methods of thought and action is out of direct con- 
tact with modern youth. It is as though one squinted 
through a telescope the lenses of which had been made 
blurry by age and scratchy by usage, endeavoring to solve 
the puzzles of luminous newly discovered comets a-flash 
across the firmament. On reflection the simile seems not 
so good. For an orthodox astronomer has here the advan- 
tage: If in his deductions he should err regarding the life 
which exists on some far-distant but brightly visible star 
there is none competent to contradict him; the infinities 
of space save him from the consequences of his own mis- 
takes. Whereas in this instance our own faulty conclusions 
will immediately be subject to correction. 

As regards the female just emerging or just emerged from 
the flapper stage it is the part of prudence for a medium- 
aged observer to confess himself at the outset stumped. 
I may study her; may try to appraise ‘and analyze her; 
may fondly hope to divine the inwardnesses of some of her 
moods and modes and manners. But in the main she 
baffles me. I feel toward her as I feel toward one of George 
Bernard Shaw’s later plays. I go to see it and patiently I 
sit through it to the bitter end—11:55 P.M., usually— 
confused by a maze of brilliant but futile dialogue, dazed 
by the intricacies of a seemingly meaningless plot which 
starts without beginning and promises, along toward mid- 
night, to stop without finishing. But the point is that I do 
sit through it. Once entice me to the theater, once get me 
settled in the midst of rapt-faced Shavians, who are try- 
ing to look as though they knew what it was all about, and 
perplexed non-Shavians, who by their expressions betray 
their complete bewilderment, and I hang on for the final 
curtain. Always I am like that at a George Bernard Shaw 
play. I know there’s a catch in it somewhere! 


[ IS in the mind of the writer to deal more or less at: 


Learning to Say it With Yawns 


ND some of these days I hope to guess it for myself. 
My attitude toward Miss Florabel Debutante—1921 
model, with low streamlines—is very similar. As a study 
in human complexities she interests me most even when she 
perplexes me most. Now the male of like age is much less 
complicated and much less complex than she is. Com- 
paratively he is easy to decode. He is more elemental, more 
primitive than she is. He is not so highly lacquered; in 
spots the original surface and fabric of him show through 
the shellacking. At that, he carries a gloss of superficial 
worldliness which his father and even less his grandfather 
had not in their youth, nor desired to have. My observa- 
tion has been that usually he begins to take on this sheen 
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at the prep school. In my 
time—not so far distant a time 
either—the average boy of fif- 
teen spent most of his time ask- 
ing questions. Now he spends 
most of his time answering 
them. 

If you wish to observe the 
height of boredness, the very 
essence of disil- 
lusionment, you 
no longer will 
find it in a club 
on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, which 
is frequented by 
elderly, crabbed 
men of affairs, 
who long ago ex- 
changed most of their 
emotions for symp- 
toms. This once was 
the case, but it is not 
so now. You will find 
it among those cynical 
ancients who compose 
a the upper form of the 
4 average expensive 
boys’ school in the 
East. Only yesterday 
their voices were 
changing and they in- 
terfered with their feet when they walked and they did 
not know what to do with their hands. To-day, except 
when their jaded fancies are stirred by sporting events or 
by a Follies show or by the prospect of owning a new high- 
powered car, it is their pose to display an almost complete 
indifference to the trivial occurrences of this trivial planet. 
For all I know to the contrary, it may not be altogether a 
pose with them. For some of them it may be a quite 
natural attitude. They were raised that way, perhaps. 
Remember, in some of our older families they’ve learned 
to say it with yawns. 

When I was twenty or thereabouts practically every- 
thing that happened had a thrill in it for my generation. 
But that was a quarter of a century ago, when mankind 
moved at six miles an hour instead of sixty. Nowadays, 
unless I am woefully unjust in my estimate, mainly what 
happens only acquires importance in the estimation of the 
ultra-sophisticated youth of our land through the circum- 
stance that he personally was present 
when it did happen. It isn’t the event 


which counts so much as the fact that he ee 


observed it. 

Just the other day I heard of a certain 
man who had been disappointed in an 
affair of the heart. His sweetheart, it 
seemed, had transferred her affections to 
arival. He admitted—this blasé man of 
the world admitted—that he 
really was all broken up by 
the thing. He said he meant 
to give up everything and 
take a complete rest of at r 
least a year in the hope of ig 
getting over it. I chanced = 
to know this misanthrope. 
From a somewhat extended 
study of his ways and walks 
I should say that for him to 
rest more thoroughly during the next 
year than he has rested through the 
months and years during which I have 
observed him, it will be necessary for 
him to spend the time on the flat of his 
back and be fed by a nurse through a 
tube. 

But that is really neither here nor 
there. Tome the outstanding circum- 
stance in this deplorable affair centers 
about the age of the unhappy gentleman 
in question. Naturally, at his age these 
blows land heavily upon the victim: It 
isn’t as though he had boyish resiliency, 
juvenile enthusiasms. For he has lived 
his life. He is nearly twenty-two years 
old. 


It is only fair I should confess that of late my oy 
tunities for studying the members of the younger ge 
tion have largely been circumscribed to certain areas 
near some of our larger cities, and notably a 
certain larger cities of the North Atlantic Seaboard 
the cruder midlands of America, I believe, there are 
to be found a few girls, daughters of well-to-do but 
fashioned parents, who did not attend a polishir 
school at all—girls who have, as one might say, the 
domestic finish. Also I am told that in some ee 
remote interior parts of the continent, where a fathe 
a son bear the same name, there yet prevails t qi 
old custom of calling the father John Jones Senior, a) 
son John Jones Junior. Here in the East we kn 
than that; here the son is John Jones II—you 
noted how very often he is just that too; ase 
the bearer of a name which his grandfather lik 
he is John Jones III. It has rather a regal sound 
conveys a special and added distinction.- 

Let us, for a space, considery John Jones 
presents himself before the eyes of a bystande 
twenty-odd years his senior. I do not choo 
purpose any John Jones III in particular; Iam 
fashion a composite likeness made up of feat 
details borrowed from what I regard as typical : 
the portrait seems rather overdrawn and extreme 
ber that in real life, as on the stage, it is by m 
deliberate exaggerations of the verities that y 
proper character drawing. The predominant trai 
be stressed and emphasized, sometimes almost to t 
of burlesque, in order that we may arrive at | 
estimate of the type we mean to depict. 


elders. 


I Said I Would Take the Second Pouch; Whereupon the Young 
Lady Spoke Words of a Most Flattering Nature “ 


More Manners. and Less Courtesy 
1 


O BEGIN with, I would say that in John Jones ] 

bump of reverence hasturnedintoadent. Ma’ 
the achievements of maturity do not daunt hin 
judgments of maturity backed by the experien 
turity mean mighty little to him. He has more of; 
culture than his sire before him had, but inside 
believe, very much less of respect for the opini 
He tolerates them because it is a rule 
society so to do, but at the same time he rather p 
them. They bore him—they, and their ancient w 
their mossy prejudices. They lack very often in 
social graces which he so assiduously has devel 


i 
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cultivated. His manner of sp 
his feet when a woman enters a 
where he is seated is a lesson in 
ment. Whether he would give u 
in a crowded lifeboat to a wo: 
child with as much readiness as 
would show under like circumst: 
moot question. 

.As a man approaches middle ag 
finds, provided he has definite 
lished himself in some estate or pi 
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/e world gener- 
in a pleasant 
vacy togivehim 
conceit of him- 
‘f he has not 
[his sense of 
al dignity to 
his sense of humor—or vice versa—he may without 
z himself too far be fairly well content with the 
oresented in the mirror which creation at large holds 
yore his eyes. On every side is manifest a disposition 
part of those with whom he comes in contact to fill 
th an agreeable self-contentfulness. 

fan example I beg to take a sample day out of my 
fe. I shall take one particular day because it 
{ed in illustrations of the point I seek to make. 


i 


Surveys Made by the Tailor 


HE morning I went to the tailor’s. Prices had been 
4ted down and I meant to take advantage of the re- 
i while clothing, for the first time in years, had been 
so ridiculously low a figure that if only it were cut 
130 per cent more, a suit then would cost only about 
:imes as much as a suit used to cost before the war. 
‘nt to the tailor’s, feeling that whether I needed new 
g or not I should be sadly lacking in ordinary 
ight did I fail to avail myself of an opportunity 
n our lifetime may never come again. It had been 
| long time since I had ordered any suits, and the 
ivas of the opinion that in the interim my outlines 
ih ped somewhat. So he called in two members of 
to take my dimensions. One of them, the head 
ent over me and up and down me and around and 
; and around me with a tape measure and a T square, 
gand platting and taking soundings, while the other 
(y to record the metes and bounds in a book. It was 
| like a civil-engineering proposition except that 
i of saying ‘‘Thence in a general westerly direction, 
‘ag dips, angles, curves and bulges to a brass sus- 
1 button marked ‘Blank Button Co. Inc.’; thence 
rth along a back center seam to a rear collar stud; 
east, following shoulder blade,’ and so on, the 
farveyor chose to chant his notations in a mixture 
lish and what he evidently believed to be English, 
lis jargon with code numbers rather in the fashion 
atball captain signaling his team. 
Hvis to say, he did this after he had reached a certain 
41 the undertaking. Until he had reached this stage 
not feel called upon to resort to ciphers and cryptic 
tions. For so long as he was working on me longi- 
i” language was quite frank and almost, if not 


A Small Maiden Trigged Out for a Party Told Me 
That Her Frock Was Called Mist of the Maytime 


quite, entirely intelligible to me. It was when 
he got among the latitudes that I first noticed 
he was withholding certain details from me 
although at the same time making his dis- 
closures entirely understandable so far as his 
aid was concerned. 

For instance, when he came to tape my 
torso he called out quite loudly: ‘‘Shest, 
normal, forty-four; shest expoundet, forty-six 
and sree-tents.’’ Then in a stage whisper he 
said: ‘Left shoulter gemultlichenschlosser! At 
least it sounded like that. I believe my left 
shoulder is somewhat lower than my right. 
Plainly he figured I was not aware of the dis- 
crepancy and so meant to save me from the 
pain of knowing the distressing truth. 

When he had worked gradually south- 
ward to my midriff his language be- 
came ever guarded and intricate. 

He snugged the tape about me, first 
here, then there, and rattled off in 
rapid succession two sets of dimen- 
sions, and then with a husky and sig- 
nificant emphasis added mysteriously 
under his breath: ‘Hips slidely yan- 
zergedimmischen; vaist ulso yanzerge- 
dimmischen but nod so slidely.”’ 

See how careful was he to 
withhold from me any dis- 
closures which might lead me 
to suspect that I lacked in 
absolute perfection of sym- 
metry and proportion. The 
man was a born diplomat; in- 
deed the world of trade is peo- 
pled with born diplomats. 

Upon leaving the tailor’s I 
had occasion to visit a friend 
who is an official in a bank 
where occasionally I transact 
divers financial businesses. 
Passing through the bank to 
my friend’s office in the rear I 
was struck by certain physical 
details which although com- 
monplace and customary fea- 
tures of such an establishment 
had never especially impressed them- 
selves upon me before. Now I discerned 
in them a most admirable subtlety of 
thoughtfulness, devised in the customer’s 
behalf. I think probably it was my ex- 
perience of a little while before at the 
tailor’s which made me now view these tactful touches 
in the banking fixtures in a more understanding light. 

Then I repaired to a shop to purchase a tobacco pouch 
as a gift for a pipe-smoking friend. A 
personable young woman waited upon 
me. Usually when I am being served by 
a woman clerk I take the first thing she 
offers—that is, I take it if she looks as 
though she expected me to take it. All 
women and some men love to shop, but 
I do not. When shopping I am easily 7 
embarrassed, easily led by a will stronger a 
than my own. But on this occasion I 
had the courage to reject 
the black leather pouch 
which she first exhibited to 
me in favor of one in a dis- 
play case which had caught 
my eye and my fancy— 
a somewhat more ornate 
pouch, costing, as it turned 
out, almost twice as much 


He Wrested the Driver Out of His Parent's Grasp. 


. as the other would have cost. I said I would take the sec- 


ond pouch; whereupon the young lady spoke words of a 
most flattering nature as regards my powers of discrimi- 
nation. 

Outside on the sidewalk I took stock of the outstanding 
impressions of that forenoon, and to myself I said: ‘What 
a kindly, courteous universe it is, to be sure! How civiliza- 
tion has wrought to soothe me and to make me feel com- 
fortable in my mind! Take what happened to-day: That 
head cutter must have known that I knew that in the 
neighborhood of my hips I was whatever he said I was and 
that at the belt line I was even more so; or at the very 
least, he must have suspected that I suspected the pres- 
ence of these physical idiosyncrasies. But did he crudely 
and crassly blare out the embarrassing facts in my pres- 
ence? He did not. By virtue of his linguistic facility he 
managed to convey his exact meaning to his assistant 
without wounding my sensibilities or causing me any per- 
sonal annoyance. 

“And then at the bank—how about what I saw there? 
Over the wicketed opening where my money and the 
money of others is accepted for deposit was a legend on a 
brass plate reading ‘Receiving Teller’ and over the ad- 
jacent opening, where we are discouraged from trying to 
get any of the bank’s money out, was another legend 
reading ‘Loans.’ How considerate this is; how deftly 
contrived to comfort the public! Suppose they had labeled 
these windows by their shorter, uglier proper names. Sup- 
pose they had called them respectively the Yes Window 
and the No Window. Tact, I call it; tact and gracious- 
ness. And then finally there was that agreeable young 
woman at the tobacconist’s shop. How charmingly she 
referred to my good taste! 


The Song of the Bul-Bul 


ES SIR,” I went on, ‘‘there’s no doubt about it— 
the cosmic plan is organized to make an adult Amer- 
ican feel pretty well pleased with himself.” 

When I reached home in the evening of this pleasant 
day I found on my desk no less than three tributes to my 
justly famous sagacity in business affairs. These tributes 
were guised in the shape of letters from a certain class of 
so-called stockbrokers downtown. 

Scarce a day passes when at least one such letter fails 
to reach me at my regular address. But here were three 
of them, and all in one mail. Indeed, some of these gentle- 
men cannot abide the thought of the delay which may 
arise through the tardiness of the postman. They use the 
wires. They send me long day letters, prepaid. And every 
one of these communications, whether telegraphic or type- 
written, compliments me upon my native shrewdness and 
my ability to discover the splendid possibilities of this or 
that new investment proposition at a glance. Confident 
of the outcome, each writer appeals to the quality of dis- 
cernment which has made me almost nationally famous as 

a wizard of finance. Yet personally I 
do not know a single one of these gen- 
tlemen who write to me so regularly; 
to the best of my recollection I have 

in my whole lifetime 


i seen but one of them. 

Zeit in Opt That was some years 

MS vegies ago when I was a re- 
4 porter for a New York 

evening newspaper 


and he was on trial in 
the Federal courts for 
using the mails 
a. with intent to 
(Continued on 
! Page 62) 
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“Stand Aside,’’ He Commanded. 
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HEY were sitting back of the partition 
Ts Albert Genamon’s drug store among 

the orderly rows of white and colored 
and glass-stoppered bottles, the water taps 
and zine sheeting and pungent cleansing 
smells. Genamon, whose smooth long face had taken per- 
manently the expression of whimsical humor for which he 
was publicly noted; Markley Watts, the small silent station 
agent; Andrew and Samson Rendell, both thin and grave 
and dark, characteristic of their blood, Andrew newly ele- 
vated to the bench and Samson a dealer in coal and grains; 
and Chester Lukens, younger than the others, returned 
only that week from an epochal voyage to England. 

Chester had been talking excitedly and at length, but 
now he had fallen into a thoughtful silence, his face bearing 
a palpable discontent; and the others, smoking Albert 
Genamon’s next-to-best cigars, said nothing. The back 
door was open on a contracted inclosure bare of grass, a 
straggling hedge and the brick ends of buildings turned 
toward the parallel street. It was dusk and summer, and 
the drifting air brought in, against a carbolie odor, the 
scent of lilacs, the fragrance of flowers and the soothing 
echoes and calls of the town. Suddenly Markley Watts 
spoke. 

“And this game, golf,’”’ he said, “that you played over 
there, Chester; you like it and think we ought to take it 
up in Eastlake?” 

“Certainly we ought,’’ Chester Lukens replied vigor- 
ously. “That is, if we don’t want to be considered dead 
here. But I don’t really know if we’re not. I did more 
than play—I brought home a set of clubs and the balls; 
and, too, I asked a lot of questions. I pretty well under- 
stand it. A lot of ground will be necessary, like a big 
cleared meadow, and yet not all cleared, either; but we 
could lease that outside of town. To-morrow’ll be Sunday, 
and we can walk out and I’ll show you. Why, Samson, 
there’s just nothing to do here except baseball late in the 
afternoon and croquet.’ His voice acquired an accent of 
contempt. ‘‘Dead,” he repeated to no one in particular, 
taking a cigarette from a leather case. 

“T wish you wouldn’t smoke those things,’”’ Albert pro- 
tested. “‘They’re not right manly. Somehow they remind 
me of Lord Chumley.’”’ Lukens rose. 

“Of course,” he proclaimed in a superior manner, “if 
you won’t move along with life I will stop here with 
the golf clubs early in the afternoon.” 
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Henry Lockyer Was, as it Were, Flavored Like 
a Gilt-Lacquered Tea Caddy With China, and 


By Jo ots In Klergesheimer 


MITCHELL 


CHARLES D. 


When he had gone there was a general sigh. Albert 
Genamon continued, ‘‘Chester seems a little dissatisfied 
with us and Eastlake. He’s become aregular Anglomaniac. 
And did you see the collar! He’s worse—a dude.” 

“What about playing a game on Sunday?”’ Watts asked. 
“That’ll make a big row. I’m not sure, but I think it’s 
illegal.” 

“Don’t let that bother you, Markley,” Andrew Rendell 
advised him. ‘‘From what Chester says, nobody will guess 
it’s a game. Hitting a little ball and then tramping after 
it doesn’t qualify, to my mind. The tramping I’ll do will 
be in waders after trout along the Beaverkill.”’ 

“Don’t be too set,” his brother advised him. 
all, Chester has been away and seen a good deal. 
smart young man.” 

Genamon added, ‘‘Get him started and I’ll roll the pills 
up right here.’”’” But Markley Watts still objected. 

“Tt is his spirit I’m against. The Lord knows what he 
will bring into Eastlake with his newfangled ideas. For 
instance, what he said about organizing a club. I’d like to 
know what we need a club for, when we’ve been meeting 
here and talking every evening, pretty nearly, for ten 
years. This drug store is all the club any reasonable man 
would need.”’ 

He grew so excited, so resentful that he stood up, gesticu- 
lating with his cigar. 

“Why, Markley,” they all cried, “your own wife 
wouldn’t recognize you!’’ Albert Genamon pretended to 
get him a bromide powder. 

“Don’t worry,’’ Samson reassured him. ‘‘Nothing will 
ever take the place of Albert Genamon’s in Eastlake. Let’s 
get back to facts. Are we going up on the Miramichi in 
July?” 

They were, it was finally decided; and Samson and An- 
drew Rendell, walking home together through the gather- 
ing dusk, discussed the tying of some flies for Northern 
water. Andrew wore a high hat carefully brushed, and 
from the tails of his black coat hung the brilliant silk of a 
bandanna handkerchief. His Malacca cane with an ivory 
knob struck now on a sounding boardwalk and was now 
silent crossing a dusty town street. Samson had on a gray 


“ After 
He’s a 


Andrew Found Him Entrancing Company 


trousers. 


felt hat with a narrow brim and 7 
braided jacket against wide pepper-a 


Above them maple trees met, fo 


closed glimmering prospect, a cool gree} 


with small houses of brick or boards on either side 
with porches and beds of flowers, of mignonette an¢ 
and sweet William and nasturtiums and clove pir 
houses, the lawns, even the cast-iron fences, were 
in size and color and atmosphere, as though the re | 
a common agreement of harmony, of an equality 
a personal ambition of show or superior material re 
Across the tranquil air came the slow pealing one 
Samson halted. 

“There!” he exclaimed. ‘I was listening 
Chester that I forgot the fire-company meetit 
Annice, will you, Andrew, and Pil go right back. 
be after nine when I get home.” 

Andrew Rendell stopped by the gate of a awell i 
a bay window on the left. 

A small feminine group were seated with spre 
skirts on the steps of the portico. 
“Samson will be late,’”’ he repeated in a voice n 
but clear. “It is the fire-meeting night.” Annie c 

that she was aware of that. 

“No need to ask where you have all been,” 
in tones not entirely innocent of a mild philos 
jection—' ‘back in that drug store. I declare, 
see in him, a bachelor with a tongue in his head, I 
can’t make out. And Markley Watts, he never 0 
mouth; that’s as sure as a pint’s a pound.” 


her. ‘He was like a Fourth-of-July orator.” 
To Annice’s invitation that he come in and 
he answered that he had some legal papers to lo 


before court to-morrow. He never would sit with’ v 
she called back; positively he was as bad as Albert 


mon, who was polite enough to listen to, but had 
well known—his own opinion of a lady. Another. 
fresh voice, protested against her mother’s sharpn 


Uncle Andrew, and a figure detached itself from thi 


“Youshould have heard him to-night,” Andrew nfo 


ness and walked gracefully to the fence. Andrew kissé 


dutifully on a cool cheek. 
“Rosalee, who do you think was talking to us| 


ning about a game called golf, and spitchcocks 


French valse?”’ 
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hink he might have talked of it better to somebody 
jan a lot of men,’’ she returned. “‘But of course he 
‘io what he likes. I am sure and sure and sure a 
}itopped her with a thin hand against her lips. 

| now— it’s nothing to you. Certainly not. There is 
ing he hasn’t seen in England, and that is a lovelier 


” 


/ her firm small palm stopped him. 
}u are making it more than it is,’’ Rosalee instructed 
‘I’m glad Chester had a wonderful time, and I under- 
\shat he hasn’t been back long enough to get around 
2 everyone.” 
| it the tenderness of the dusk, Andrew Rendell 
«red, that this evening made her appear actually 
Jul? Her bright hair was subdued, soft around the 
se oval of her face, and her eyes—the Rendell eyes; 
dark blue that now they seemed black—were filled 
) spirit suddenly stirring to his heart. Youth, he told 
3’, continuing down the darkening street, at its 
s and best. 
jin gold so pure that it could almost be molded with 
Fzers, the right fingers; and ready for the flame that 
convert it into a permanence of love and fidelity, 
selfishness of maternity. 
study was bare except for the calf-bound legal books 
in light-walnut shelves, covered two walls. The re- 
jg end had a large window on Tulip Street, and the 
wall, against which stood a black haircloth sofa, 
ng with steel engravings of the chief justices of the 
States, the enlargement of a photograph of his wife 
whe day of their marriage, and there was a glass door 
g on a small side lawn and the garden patch he 
. There was a long table in the middle of the room, 
rderly piles of current political and general pam- 
j the folded local and a thicker city newspaper, his 
joaize bag with its draw tape and an open box of 
) Manila stogies, inordinately black and shaped likea 
aun... 
ad been his custom, since his wife’s death, to work 
‘te through the night; and so he was in no hurry to 
P the dockets by his chair with leather back and 
| d padded arms. Instead he chose a stogy, lighted it 
#ioroughly from a wax match and settled back with 
lrospective gaze on the spreading bluish smoke. 
4.is youth, only thirty-and-some years ago, how times 
ianged! For example, the lamplighter going his 


rounds on evenings such as this when there was no moon; 
the row of venerable old men who used to sit in the hickory 
chairs before the Mansion House and argue about the 
naval operations on Lake Champlain Their feet, he 
remembered, in boots, were cocked up on an iron rail; 
when he played baseball it was necessary to hit the runner 
between bases; and how the hard rubber ball could hurt! 
Life was simpler, more straightforward then. There 
weren’t so many dances at Lennis Springs; so many straw- 
berry festivals and excursions and summers away from 
home, at Cape May. Now here was Chester Lukens, re- 
turned from three months abroad, complaining because 
Eastlake, where there was hardly a dull minute, was dead. 

Chester, he said aloud, severely, was a fool; not only for 
his restlessness but principally because of his attitude 
toward Rosalee. Damn it, what did the boy—he was no 
more—want from life? What more than his, Andrew 
Rendell’s, niece could be got? Nothing! Chester, Andrew 
growled, had had a fair sight of some great painted lady 
in her carriage, or a closer glance at such paint in the 
promenades of the music halls. 

A vision of his own youngest manhood filled his mind. 
He had been something of a dandy, not in the imitative 
manner held against Chester by Markley Watts; but ex- 
tremely fastidious about his dress, his food, or rather his 
drink, and his associations, mental and real. He had 
prided himself on reason, a reason which he now saw as 
an immature but characteristic skepticism, and a special 
clarity in regard to what he designated as entanglements 
with women. 

Andrew Rendell had determined to stay unmarried, 
intellectually free. He had never from the first wavered 
in his complete dedication to the law; and though he went 
occasionally to evening parties where there were women, 
he contrived to remain outside the games, the swift warm 
whispering in corners. He had stood, with a leaf or two 
of lemon verbena in his buttonhole, in doorways, immacu- 
late and withdrawn and superior. 

Why he had always preferred lemon verbena to a flower, 
a small tea rose or a camellia, was a mystery to him. It 
was the smell certainly that captivated him, charmed his 
imagination. Even now, when he could, he kept it about 
him—in the lapel of his coat, green or crisply brown among 
his stores of body linen, along the border of his lawn. He 
had worn lemon verbena at his initial appearance on the 
bench, and its pungent sweetness had lasted through the 


When He Saw Sara Close Beside 

a Figure in Black and White, He 

Went Forward to Make Them His 
Compliments and Farewell 


long fatiguing day in the close court room. But it was of 
his marriage that he had been thinking. If Caroline Lock- 
yer had not been fragile, as delicate as a Nanking china 
cup, he would never have noticed her. She was so slender, 
so ethereal that she hadn’t seemed like a girl in the least. 
It was impossible to regard her as a menace to his planned, 
his cherished singleness. 

For years her father had been factor at Canton, in 
China, for a Boston tea-importing firm; and, retired be- 
cause of an intermitting Eastern fever, he had come home 
to Eastlake with Caroline and her mother. Henry Lockyer 
had brought back, too, tags and phrases of Confucian and 
Taoistic wisdom. He was, as it were, flavored like a gilt- 
lacquered tea caddy with China, and Andrew found him 
entrancing company. They were apt to sit through long 
summer evenings under a screen of scarlet trumpet creep- 
ers, the aged ye!lowed man and the particular youth, while 
the former discoursed of godowns and candied watermelon 
seed and the fabulous river gardens of Soochow. In the 
winter the same thing had continued in a parlor where 
carved ivories and imperial yellow silks had contrasted 
with a Pennsylvania ten-plate stove and a fretted foot 
organ. 

Often Caroline would sit with them, saying little or 
nothing, in light sliplike dresses and slippers on minute 
feet with crossed ribbons about the ankles. She, like 
Rosalee, had bright hair; but she had worn it netted and 
low on her neck. Low and netted, with what light there 
was tangled and glinting in the smooth strands! 

Well, he had paid precious little attention to her; and 
then only from a sense of duty, of acknowledged gratitude 
to her father, he had taken her toa party at Emery Carol’s, 
a birthday party for Emery’s eldest daughter. The Carols 
lived in a long low stone farmhouse, perhaps five miles 
over the gentle hills from Eastlake; and—it had been 
autumn—there was cider in stone crocks. No such cider 
now, Andrew Rendell added. The young people were very 
boisterous, the kissing games more rough and frequent 
than usual, and Caroline had been frightened. She had 
been frightened and he annoyed, and eventually they 
had stood together outside the house, the loud gayety, 
facing the keen serenity of the late October night. No 
more than that then, for he had driven her home almost 
immediately after. Only that then, and hardly more 
through the winter following. She had caught a cold early in 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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UR young man who 
6) has just entered jour- 
nalism finds one ques- 
tion uppermost: What to 
print. On what lines of 
policy have our great news- 
papers reached success? 
Why do people prefer one 
newspaper above another? 
What kind of news or read- 
ing is the most popular? 

In his meditations over 
newspaper possibilities the 
late Joseph Pulitzer found 
himself reasoning that the 
existing newspapers were 
written above the under- 
standing of the multitudes, 
the commoner people, and 
consequently were not read 
by them. Hundreds of 
thousands of the metropoli- 
tan district population read 
no daily sheets because the 
price was so high and be- 
cause the editorial utter- 
ances were over their heads, 
were too profound, too 
scholarly. Pulitzer pictured 
a newspaper so simple of 
speech and of editorial ex- 
pression that this vast pop- 
ulation would understand 
it. He purchased the New 
York World, reduced its 
price and tried to make it 
appeal to the masses, and 
before long he had attained 
a great circulation and a 
great fortune. 

Now Pulitzer accomplished this by contemplating his 
newspaper from the viewpoint of the reader rather than 
from that of the editor. He gave the people something 
they wanted. Giving the public what it wants is the surest 
way of getting a multitude of readers. His reading matter 
was mild. The typography was wildly spectacular. He 
attracted attention with headlines a foot high and with 
letterpress that reminded of thickly woven barbed fence 
wire. One half of the page was daubed with blotches of 
black type and the other half was smeared with red ink. 
But typographical eccentricity alone does little harm; it’s 
a question of taste. 

Pulitzer had made his great success along these lines 
and was breathing easily. It was not until another editor 
came along who outdid Pulitzer in multiple exaggerations 
of the same game that the country saw the most riotous 
outburst of sensational journalism ever known anywhere. 
Pulitzer’s early efforts were as a smoking ash barrel when 
compared with the Vesuvius of volcanic flame and melted 
lava that followed. That Hearst would collect a bigger 
mob of readers was inevitable, but Pulitzer lost no readers 
and gained many. Both establishments kept up the lurid 
contest as long as circulation continued to grow; but with 
the pause of the rocket rise things began to simmer down 
to a less spectacular splendor of insanity. The inflamma- 
tion of the imagination subsided and gradually they ap- 
proached the routine and respectability of the other sheets. 

It was the same old story—the story so familiar to 
journalists of ripening years—of building up a newspaper 
circulation by spectacular methods and then relapsing into 
ordinary goodness with a deliberation so gradual that the 
reader does not notice the change. 


The Taste for Newspaper Stimulants 


ies every editor knows that the more details of sin, vice 
and crime he crams into his newspaper the more copies 
of that newspaper will be sold; and every editor knows that 
the most subtle temptation that besets him is the tempta- 
tion to print the things that should not be printed; and 
that temptation is the more acute because he knows that 
the people want to read them. Ay, there’s the rub! The 
people want the sensational stuff. The highly sensational 
sheets sell three or four times as many copies as do the con- 
servative ones. The proportion is greater in London and 
Paris. In our large cities almost all the newspapers of great 
circulation began the building-up process by audacious sen- 
sationalism; as they became prosperous they became 
moderate. Joseph Addison, of long-ago literary fame, recog- 
nized the public liking for sensation. Hesays in The Spec- 
tator: ‘‘At the same time I am very sensible that nothing 
spreads a paper like private calumny and defamation.” 
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The Late David Graham Phillips Began His 
Brilliant Literary Career asaNewspaper Man 


And the Reverend Lyman Abbot in rebuking the 
sensational press was moved to remark: ‘‘Is the de- 
fense of the newspaper that it must give the public 
what it wants a good one? Most certainly no! No 
more than the selling of whisky, opium, stale fish or 
decayed vegetables. The editor ought to be a public 
teacher.” 

The popular taste that demands this sort of news- 
paper stimulant attracted the attention of Lafcadio 
Hearn, who remarks: “‘Everywhere there is a public 
of this kind to whom lachrymose emotion and mawk- 
ish sentiment give the same kind of pleasure that 
black, red and blazing yellow give to the eyes of little 
children and savages.” 

Conversely, The Christian Science Monitor is read 
by thousands of persons for the reason not so much 
that it represents a religious emotion as that it prints 
wholesome news free from spasm. “‘It reflects the true 
balance of the world’s work and refuses to see only 
the evil and morbid happenings in it and let it appear 
that they are the preponderant forces of the world’s 
efforts. Thus it emphasizes the decent things, the 
heroic things, the things worth while.”’ With fairly 
good service The Christian Science Monitor presents 
the news of the day, and it especially appeals to pa- 
rents who wish to keep the tart news reports of the 
secular press from their children. 

What to print? This is a question that has disturbed 
many an editor’s nightcap. So much depends on 
the editorial purpose. If the editor seeks to have a 
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wholesome influence, s 
‘to do good, seeks a rey 
tion for honesty of pw 
and honesty of comm 
service he naturally 
stick to a_consery 
course. For somehoy 
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alism, not to mer 
falsehood, do not 
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moral precepts; no 
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the editor’s influence, 
conservative sheets 
duller but they are tr 
the more; and public 
fidence is a mighty 
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Many persons rea 
same newspaper for: 
and years. They be 
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rangement of news; 
they have confidence 
integrity. It comes 
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by it and they belie 
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their pastor or their 
ily physician. This i 
especially of readers} 
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a community it is 
dislodge. It grows like a river after spring rains, s 
but surely increasing in volume and in strength. 
The people bought Greeley’s Tribune because the 
lieved that Greeley was honest. They were willing 
influenced by what he said. For the same reason Bi 
Springfield Republican became popular and prospi 
Throughout the country we have repeated instani 
newspapers having the confidence of the communit 
cause they are honestly conducted. ‘ 
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How the Sun Was Made Interesting 
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HE New York Times is perhaps our most grat 


exhibit of a newspaper advanced to supreme suec 
conservative methods. Free from oxeperationm 
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| tional influence; and that meant of course the print- 

a lot of national politics. He sought to be a great in mind—that is what we want to read about. We are 
fal leader, to be the champion of his party. He was changeable creatures in thought, in purpose and in habit. 
daterested as a journalist in the ordinary run of news. The new always is fascinating. The smart editor appre- 
telaw Reid, who succeeded Greeley as editor of the ciates this love of change, and accordingly he exalts the 
ie, once said: “The thing always forgotten by the new. More than that, he anticipates interest that is to 
g critics of the newspapers is that the newspapers develop—foresees changes in government policies, the 


‘emeasurably what their 
3make them, what their 
¢tuents call for and 
4.” Reid wished the 
ye to be of national im- 
tee. He was heard to 
of the city department 
i essary evil. 

yle are especially inter- 
in reading about the 
‘in which they have par- 
ved. If you have at- 
a public meeting you 
) with pleasure the news- 
sreport of that meeting. 
ire grateful to recognize 
yi; you remember the 
yr to have said. If you 
een to the theater you 
+o read a report or a criti- 
ii the performance. You 
jeased especially if the 
nentions some good or 
“ature that you had no- 
It is a sort of verifica- 
‘your judgment. You 
sense of personal par- 
ion in the article. The 
‘3 true of the opera or a 
event. All these things 
fastantly recurring, and 
srs and critics are likely 
fome so familiar with 
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Whatever is nearest the heart, whatever is uppermost 


introduction of new methods, the out- 
come of scientific discovery—and he 
prepares his readers accordingly. 

Man’s supreme interest is in his busi- 
ness, in his money-making. Frequently 
the newspapers are of especial service 
to him. In many lines of business they 
are a necessity. The manufacturer of 
goods, for instance, searches every col- 
umn for information bearing on the 
raw product that enters into them, the 
price, the supply, the demand, weather 
conditions that may influence, the con- 
dition and the cost of transportation, 
the effect of legislation, the menace of 
competition—anything that has influ- 
ence on the making and delivery of his 
product. Quick information is an im- 
portant factor. 

We are living in a commercial age, 
a money-making age, and people are 


whether between 
men with their 
fists, or dogs, or 
armies, politi- 
cians or polo 
players, football 
teams or racing 
horses, church 
choirs or kitchen 
cabinets. 

I remember so 
well that in my 
boyhood days 
my own little 
village held its 
breath to await 
details of the 
world’s cham- 
pion prize fight 
between Heenan, 
of America, and 
Tom Sayers, of 
England. Not 
since that day 
has interest in 
prize fights lan- 
guished. The fist 
fight between 
John L. Sullivan 
and James Cor- 
bhett quadrupled 
the circulation of 
next-day newspapers. Repeatedly the big Madison Square 
Garden has been crowded to its roof with patriots who 

paid from fifteen to fifty dollars to see two men batter 
each other. Fifty thousand persons see the big foot- 
ball games, and fifteen millions read about them. 


Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, the Novels 
ist, Used to Write for the Sun of 
Mr. Lord’s Day 


War and the Journalist 


pthat their importance 
2s obscured. This is true 
‘a and theater notices. 


Thomas M. Dieuaide, 

for Many Years City 

Editor of the Old 
Evening Sun 


teases to write much about it; but the young 
who hears the opera for the first time is 
ointed because so little is printed about the 
mance. Theater critics make good notices of 
g-night performances but rarely repeat com- 
ion the same play. A play may run for months or 
ind be enjoyed by thousands, but nothing more is 
| about it save mere announcements. 
-he man or woman in society the news of society is 
ly more than mere gossip. The society man of any 
(sion must know what society folk are doing, must be 
ved of their every movement. His newspaper gives 
'tfor many letters. He must congratulate the family 
idaughter’s engagement is announced. He must 
thize with the bereaved. Society news has the per- 
hote, and personalities sell newspapers. Cram your 
‘vith them, young man! 


The Pleasures of Recognition 


' pay little attention to ordinary reports of confla- 
itions, but if you happen to see one you seek the re- 
‘scribing it. It has much bigger news value for you. 
I times have 
ced verifica- 
‘this idea. A 
:d-thousand- 
‘damage fire 
a might get 
ves of space, 
fifty-thou- 
follar one 
own, whose 
jaze was in 
sight of the 
aper offices 
they were all 
‘in Printing 
2 Square, 
\ get half a 
because the 
's had quit 
40 look at it 
d become in- 
d, We are 
the more in- 
din the ball 
, the prize 
the contests 
sort that we 
een than we 
in those not 
rr 


Will Irwin in 1906, the Year He 
Left the Sun 


ning World Staff 


thinking as never before of money accu- 
mulation and business expansion. The 
journalistic tendency of the hour is to 
exalt the practical and minimize the 
sentimental. War has made us money 
mad. We note a growing fascination for 
articles of the practical, of how great 
fortunes are developed, of how money 
is made and lost, of how the poor 
become rich and the rich become 
poor—stories of business construc- 
tion involving millions, of the ap- 
plication of invention to everyday 
needs. This kind of narrative in- 
cludes the recital of personal suc- 
cesses, how the quick-witted boy 
becomes a captain of industry, how 
Nature’s forces are utilized and Na- 
ture’s secrets are turned to prac- 
tical account. The details of how 
great success or great wealth has 


wish to sell your sheet. 


Here is the Irvin §. Cobb of 1907, 
Then Star Reporter of the Eve: 


been achieved never have failed to fascinate mankind. 

All fiction has been saturated with stories of money 
seeking because the topic is so interesting. Never- 
theless fiction can but feebly compete with the reali- 
ties of the present. The tales of great gambling in 
Wall Street, of card conquests at Monte Carlo, of 
three-card monte on shipboard, of new gold discov- 
eries, of money made in real-estate speculations, of 
gigantic swindling operations, of big winnings on the 
racing track, of mental smartness in money getting, 
of big success in any quest for cash—you cannot 
give the public too much of this kind of stuff if you 


But if you ask me to describe the kind of news for 
which the people surge and struggle—the most pop- 
ular kind of news printed anywhere—I must reply 
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mankind in general. 


that it is found in the details of a contest, a fight, 


of millions of men. 


O GREAT is the interest in baseball contests the © 
newspapers are compelled to print from seven to 
ten columns a day in description of them. The same 
conditions exist to a triflingly less degree only with 


contests in tennis, rowing, 
polo, yachting, horse racing, 
golf—any event, especially in 
athletics, involving a fight for 
supremacy. I know of one New 
York newspaper that confi- 
dently counts on an increase 
of eighteen or twenty thousand 
in circulation with the opening 
of the baseball season. There 
seems to be no limit to popular 
interest in the details of any 
kind of contest, especially one 
that has been lavishly adver- 
tised. 

Business usually languishes 
every four years while the fight 
for the Presidency proceeds, 
and the newspapers print hun- 
dreds of columns about it. The 
squabbles, the encounters, the 
fights in sports, in business, in 
politics, in the courts, among 
doctors and educators, in the 
churches even—they all absorb 
the people almost to the limit 
of human interest. The young 
man in journalism should get 
wise to this interest. 

But interest in war sur- 
passes all other attention, as 
it has from the beginning of 
man’s mastery overman. Itis 
difficult to recall any condition 
of human existence not af- 
fected by war. War issupreme 
as an agent of destruction. It 


destroys not only nations and government, life and prop- 
erty, but also it blunts civilization, coarsens refinement, 
stops study and progress, prevents the fulfillment of life- 
cherished plans and ambitions, changes the life purpose 
It is entirely impossible to compre- 
hend the multitudinous effects of war or to appreciate 
the condition of mind in which a stricken people emerge 
from war. The study of war gives the journalist exalted 
opportunity, for his hearers are interested in war more 
than in anything else. 

Some folks delight in reading criticism of their neighbors, 
attacks on public men or complaints of the conduct of 
It is a species of jealousy that re- 
joices in the discomfiture of others. They gloat over dis- 
closures, get cynical over the downfall of public idols, the 
reversals of public policies and the destruction of popular 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Martin Cassidy’s soul. The snow mantle had lifted 

like a curtain from the ridges toward the valley of 
Naylor’s Creek; its fringed edges already rested a good 
mile above the shaft house of the 
Wild Rose Mine. Sutter’s Peak, 
above, bore a crude resemblance 
in profile to the head of an old 
woman. In summer the perpetual 
snows crowned it with the appro- 
priate semblance of a lawn cap. 
That cap was now a white envelop- 
ing hood, from which trickled 
moisture, as though the old woman 
within were weeping for springs 
long past. All day the sun, catch- 
ing this simple garment at a new 
angle, painted it capriciously a 
fresh color. It was violet; it was 
slate gray; it was mauve; it was 
yellow with an underlying tone of 
green like the shallows of a tropical 
river. Now the lord of day was 
sinking toward the hill ridge on the 
other side of the valley from Sut- 
ter’s Peak. Already the pines at 
the foot of the hills were swallowed 
up in a shadow which traveled 
faster and faster across the valley 
floor. And the hood was turning 
the brilliant but ethereal pink of 
an amaryllis, 

Below the fringe of the hood lay 
a clean world of waters. Every hol- 
low in the red-brown earth was a 
pool, every cleft a brook; their 
uncertain flow made a singing all 
day long. Over earth and waters 
lay dusted the spring green of 
sparse grasses and mosses; along 
the more permanent of the water 
courses bloomed the white and 
purple and dun red of anemones. 

If you were a poet you saw in 
this mountain prospect a world as 
clean as the purpose of God. Ifyou 
were a practical man you saw very 
bad going; for the reddish-brown 
background to all these beauties 
was mud, just mud—slippery, 
clinging. Martin Cassidy, being 
Irish, was a poet; being a most 
expert stationary engineer, he was 
also a practical man. As he came 
to the edge of the dump his violet 
eyes were misty with meditation 
under their long lashes, and his 
brown beard quivered as though the lips beneath were 
muttering to express the ineffable. But as he slid on his 
heavy boots down the shifting face of the dump, he was 
talking as by old habit to Tim, his orange-colored, curly- 
haired little cur dog. Tim, bounding over clumps of 
bunch grass like a yellow roll of thistledown, looked back 
responsively, but continued his evening frolics. Tim had 
learned by a winter of most intimate association that when 
his master spoke in that tone it really meant nothing 
except perhaps general human good will. 

“He might ’a’ waited,’’ said Cassidy, the pensive longing 
in his tone and the touch of a lilt in his accent making 
poetry of the commonplace words. 

“He” was the R. F. D. carrier on Route 8, who less than 
a week before had begun summer delivery on the Cresta- 
Willows Road. For that highway, bad enough even in dry 
midsummer, had nevertheless been cunningly laid to avoid 
the worst course of the spring freshets; a road gang had 
gone forth from Willows to repair the cave-ins and look 
after the bridges on the difficult stretch beyond the pass, 
and Baldy Jones, the carrier, had ventured forth with his 
little flivver runabout, a nipple valve set into the vent of 
the gasoline tank, that he might pump up pressure on the 
difficult grades. For three or four days now, Baldy Jones 
had arrived at about five o’clock by the nickel-rimmed 
clock in the shaft house of the Wild Rose; and each day 
Cassidy had been waiting for him beside the mail box for a 
bit of gossip about the roads and the winter delights of 
Cresta, 

To-day the triple toot of Baldy’s horn had caught 
Cassidy in the act of polishing brass in the shaft house. He 
had looked out in time to see Baldy scoot away, chugging 
on low speed. And with that keen observation of detail 
bred into the lonely, Cassidy had marked the muzzle of a 
repeating rifle sticking up above the seat, convenient to 


Stern had begun to blow across the peaks and into 
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The Stranger Straightened Up, Threw on Cassidy 
One of His Hard, Direct Glances. ‘‘What’s the Big 
Idea, May I Ask?*’ 


Baldy’s right hand. The carrier, in his memory, had never 
traveled armed before. 

Baldy had chugged, coughed and rattled across the 
slope when Cassidy and the frolicking Tim reached the post 
crowned by the zine mail box. Cassidy drew out to-day’s 
Cresta Chronicle, this week’s Irish Sphere. From between 
them dropped a letter, inclosed in a stamped envelope, 
addressed in a strange hand—an event unusual enough so 
that Cassidy tore it open on the spot. 

“‘Aw,’’ said Cassidy to Tim, ‘‘’tisonly a printed dodger!”’ 

But he read and reread it so intently that Tim gave up 
wondering where they were going next and started out by 
himself on an alluring chipmunk trail. The paper read: 


$1000 REWARD 


Above reward will be paid for the arrest or apprehension, dead 
or alive, of William Blackwell, who on May eleventh held up the 
Seavy Smelting Company’s messenger at Cresta, stole a flivver 
touring car from Sipple’s store, and escaped. About thirty-eight 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, blue eyes, smooth shaven, light- 
brown hair, has apparently old injury to right leg, which causes 
him to limp at times. When last seen wore a brown suit, black 
slouch hat and soft shirt. Believed he will try to make his way 
across the divide. ROBERT WHITTAKER, Chief of Police. 


“Tis hazy!” said Cassidy to Tim, with a suddenness 
which stopped that faithful follower’s digging as though 
someone had turned the power off from him, brought him 
curvetting across the rocks, his eyes bright with the expec- 
tation of going somewhere. “’Tis a pity they hadn’t a 
photograph! A thousand dollars! Tim, b’y, what cud we 
do with a thousand dollars?” 

Cassidy did not pursue this line of query, even to Tim, 
but let his words, as he plodded and slipped up to the 


shaft house, sink back into thoughts. The spring 
transmuted even a prosaic thousand dollars into rom 
A thousand dollars! He blushed as rosy as the | 
on Sutter’s Peak at the thought of what he might do 
a thousand dollars. I have 
that spring had blown aeros 
peaks and into the soul of M 
Cassidy. Of that soul this ws 
past history and the present; 
You would think from they 
name that the Wild Rose 
yielded gold for engagement 
or silver for bridal presen 
jewels for the delight of qu 
As a matter of prosaic fact if 
duced zine for bathtubs and 
linings and brass alloy—com 
place zine, the refractory bre 
of metals. The Wild Rose ha 
gun with high-grade ore, yal 
enough to pay for hauling t 
railroad, fifteen miles away, 7 
that was gone the war ar 
making zine of almost any gr 
paying proposition; the Wild 
tapped an enormous low-grac 
posit. 4 
With the armistice the bi 
dropped out of zine; the Wild 
closed down. ; 
Then along came the Zine 
ing and Reduction Com 
waich, rumor in Cresta ha 
owned half the supply of 
metal in the world. It bougl 
Wild Rose; when summer | 
and dried the earth it propos 
run a narrow-gauge railroad t 
foot of the dump. The z 
force of the Wild Rose dep 
with the migrating birds, to 
ter almost as far, leaving Ce 
the engineer. For someone 
watch the claim and keep th 
chinery bright, oiled and wor 
and Cassidy was assigned th 
By December he would be 
in; even by November t 
to Cresta, the mountain met 
twenty miles away, would’ 
passable for the little plant 
Cassidy therefore got no day 
he was to have an ace 
three weeks when the 
dried out and the Zine M 
Reduction Company beg 
development work. cn 
Cassidy had accepted the job blithely, optimii 
and with little thought of the morrow—as he di¢ 
thing. By the end of November he was to know #l 
of restlessness;. by the end of December its very 
by the end of January a strange peace. The rest 
sprang from the past, for Cassidy was just out of th 
when he went to work for the Wild Rose. The peace 
after he was first thoroughly snowed in. 4 
That morning the apprehensive whimpering of 
wakened him. Cassidy turned over in his cot by th 
gine, opened a weather eye. It was just dawn—or Ww 
There was a dim light, but unnatural, as from an edl 
sun. It showed Tim cowering in a corner, his wh! 
become a moan. Prudently dressing against fros 
Cassidy made his way to the window. It was curtait 
white. He rushed to the storm entry beyond the 
house, opened the door to a solid barrier of snow, 1 
began to unpack, to slide gently toward his feet. 
Tim, expressing his relief in action by sharp yelps, | 
digging with forepaws which seemed to whirl like an 
tric fan. Cassidy groped for a shovel and himself du 
ward like mad, his mind full of apprehensive caleulz 
on the lay of the hills, the chance of a snowslide. Fi 
minutes of this, and his shovel broke through the’ 
roof, letting in a blinding streak of light. He packe 
snow underfoot, wriggled his way until head and shot 
thrust above the surface. It was full, garish day. 
The storm was over; the sun was coming out; but 
and wind had played strange tricks. A turn of the we 
had sent a drift clear across the shaft house; only an 
corner showed black against the white. The cabins1 
gully had disappeared. He was looking out on a Wo 
dead as the moon and robed for the death that lies bet 
the worlds. Nothing suggested the life beneath, awé 
resurrection, except here and there the conical dignit; 
. 
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| of firs, where the 
a drifted thin. 

ly burrowed back 
Bhatt house for 
js and half of that 
vag he ranged the 
ii, his face—for 
was none to see— 
i, his arms at intervals tossing out to- 
(he sky. 

_ then came peace—the peace known to 
jrs in deserts, where one is himself the 
jaanifestation of life and must reach out 
jnpanionship not to the life of earth, which 
ind fails, but to the life beyond earth, 
| dies not and fails not. 

as the winter went on with its changes, 
light thaw followed by a week of ten de- 
»elow zero crusted the snow, as life began 
ture forth from its holes and hiding places 
) make tracks across the snow, Cassidy 
stretches not of restlessness any more, but 
‘e loneliness. It ate into him at times; 
ere were but two measures of relief. One 
ne visit of Billy Watson the messenger, 
raveled on skis from Cresta at irregular 
als of a week or ten days, bringing in his pack 
ecessities as had not been calculated in Cassidy’s 
provisioning, together with mail—for the most part 
*the Cresta Chronicle and the Irish Sphere. Billy 
\with his mouth full of camp gossip and usually 
to dinner. Once, just after the episode of the 
'n, Cassidy had remarked casually that next time 
uld like some fresh meat. 
id you with two long guns,”’ said Billy, ‘and tracks 
8 everywhere! What’s the matter with snowshoe 
? And if I was you I’d take a crack at some of those 
n. There’ll be no game wardens watchin’ you over 


i, I dunno,” said Cassidy, “‘I don’t shoot very good,” 
-gged a little at the modest lie. 

For Cassidy was a born shot; not only had 
he made the grade of sharpshooter i in the Army, 
but he was high-score man in the regimental 

_ rifle team. The whole truth lay buried deep in 
his soul. Only two days before he 
had sniped a running snowshoe 
rabbit with his .22 rifle. When he 
came up to it on his skis he found 
that he had wounded, not killed; 
the little ranger of the snows was 
still kicking and 
squealing feebly; it 
looked on him with 
pleading, terrified 
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i Marry You if You 
ere a Convict in a 
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ndly. “‘I’lt Not Let 
'4 Marry a Pauper,’’ 
_ Nobly 
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eyes which 
had begun to 
filmes hat 
happened on 
one of those 
clear white 
days when 
Cassidy had tossed up his arms to greet life universal; 
and it was to him as though he had drawn a black curtain 
over his fair white world. The rabbit stiffened; Cassidy 
left the carcass lying where it was, to the tender mercies 
of Tim; skied slowly back to the shaft house, put the gun 
into its rack. 

“‘T kill nawthin’ any more,” 
felt better with the resolution. 

Thereafter, like a Saint Francis of the snows, he shared 
his camp bread with the rabbits, scattering it in pieces 
along the trail. In the stables down by the road he found 
a dozen bales of hay—company property, but hadn’t Mr. 
Means the boss told him to use anything he found? The 
bighorn, tame with hunger, had by now even nuzzled at 
the windows of the shaft house. Twice a week thereafter, 
until it was all gone, Cassidy spread a bale of hay about 
the barn; when at the end of three weeks the bighorn let 
him approach almost as though they had been barnyard 
cows, he knew a sense of triumph higher and keener than 
ever he felt at a difficult kill. 

Besides the irregular visits of Billy the ski runner his only 
link with the world of men was the telephone, working 
irregularly and somewhat wheezily between the 
shaft house and Cresta. Twice a week he was sup- 
posed to call up Mr. Means, the local superintend- 
ent for the Zine Mining and Reduction Company, 
and report that all was well with the plant; that 
he had kept the machinery bright and running and 
had got up steam and lowered and hoisted a bucket 
to prove it. Means was a businesslike and unso- 
ciable being, with no gossip in his system. Some- 
times in his lonely periods Cassidy cast his mind 
over his acquaintance in Cresta, wondering whom 
he might call up for a chat. But his friends were 
not telephone people; besides, most of them had scattered 
with the approach of winter. Once, on the night of a 
world’s-championship fight, he called up the Cresta Chron- 
icle to get the results. Once again, wanting a new pair of 
boots, he took that occasion to do business with Sipple’s 
by telephone instead of by letter. That was all the use of 
the telephone to Cassidy’s soul. 

Until the day when spring broke. How Cassidy knew 
that spring had broken he himself could not have told, 
except that the begging bighorn no more made gray 
splotches on the trails. It was not that the snow crust 
began to melt and to soften; it was not that the shrill 
little breeze off the peaks seemed milder. That had hap- 
pened before, in the February thaw. No, the change was 
subtler. Something seemed to be moving under the white 
mantle, like the, first coursing of the blood in the dead, 
resurrecting within their shrouds. It was as though a 
myriad of cells, buried yards deep under the snows, had 
begun swelling toward growth. 


Cassidy Found 
Himself Turning 
Back Toward 
the Shaft House 


twanhy? 
G2 


said Cassidy slowly; and 


And that day, ranging the 
ridges on his skis after he had 
tested the hoist, a new idea 
stirred in Cassidy’s mind. 
Why had he never thought to 
call up Mary Halloran on the 
telephone? She was the bis- 
cuit shooter at the miners’ 

nla, boarding house where he had stayed 
for ten days while he waited for his 
job at the Wild Rose; ashy slip of a 
girl with eyes like a violet hiding un- 
derlonggrass. The rest of the guests 


eer 4 at Mrs. O’Brien’s guyed Mary, try- 


% ing to tease her into blushes; Cas- 
3 sidy talked to her with his own 
a native gentleness. Twice he had 
taken her to the movies. Then, 

manlike, he rode away and thought 

no more of Mary Halloran until 

that day when spring, beneath the 

snows, parted her lips and breathed. 

Cassidy found himself turning back, as though drawn 
by some fascination, toward the shaft house. He put away 
his skis in the corner, laid his hand on the bell crank of the 
telephone. However, he did not ring. He gave a shake of 
the shoulders as one who dismisses a dream, and set him- 
self to getting supper. But the next day the glazed mois- 
ture on the surface of the crust became a definite melting; 
in the valley below, that fold in the snow mantle which 
marked the course of the creek was splashed here and there 
with the gleam of waters where the ice had begun to fall in; 
the dazzling skies were laced with the flight of birds making 
for more hospitable feeding grounds in the lower levels to 
the north. And that night, after a day of intermittent 
work, of aimless wandering across the ridges, Cassidy 
chose the hour when the waitresses would be redding up 
in the kitchen, called Mrs. O’Brien’s establishment in 
Cresta, asked for Mary Halloran. Her soft little voice 
with a lilt on the syllables sent a delicious warmth coursing 
from his brain to his toes. 

“Tt’s Cassidy,” said he; 
in the house last fall.’’ 

““An’ where are you now?”’ asked Mary Halloran. 

“Tt’s lonely I am,” said Cassidy inconsequently. ‘I’m 
callin’ you up from the Wild Rose Claim by Sutter’s Peak, 
where I’ve been do-un solitary all winter.” 

“Do-un solitary?’’ inquired Mary, her voice conveying 
a shocking moral implication. 

“Left all winter to kape the claim without a livin’ soul 
round,” said Cassidy. “‘’Tis a miracle that I can still talk 
atric 

“Tt must ’a’ been lonely,’”’ said Mary. 

In her demure tone Cassidy read a question. Why was 
he calling up now, after a winter of silence? And why was 
he? Cassidy himself could not have told exactly. Only 
the spring knew that. A flood of embarrassment turned 
his browned skin to bronze. And, as embarrassment some- 
times does, it made him astonishingly bold. 

“Ye’re not married or spoken for yet, are ye, Mary 
Halloran?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mary. And then, seeming to fly to the first 
defense for her coyness, she added, “‘ What’s it to you?”’ 

Cassidy was not yet sure himself what it was to him. 
And he temporized weakly. 

“T’ll be gettin’ all my days off together as soon as this 
blessed snow melts,” said Cassidy, ‘‘an’ I was wonderin’ 
if you still had a taste for movies.” 

“The movies are still open in Cresta,” 

“Then you’re bid,’ said Cassidy. 

And he fell into an embarrassed silence, having so many 
things to say that he did not know what to say next. The 
wire singing on its twenty-mile course along the valley 
seemed to vibrate not only with electricity but with waves 
and currents never yet measured by an ammeter. And 
Mary Halloran it was—for all her shyness—who finished 
off the conversation. 


“it’s Martin Cassidy, that lived 


said Mary. 


“Dishes are to be washed while I’m here talkin’,”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘I’ll give you good night.” 

“T’ll see you in Cresta on my month off, then,” said 
Cassidy. 

“Maybe,” said Mary as she hung up. But the word 


seemed somehow to have no authority. 

And now—so quickly and surely had the spring worked 
on his loneliness—Cassidy was definitely in love, and knew 
it. If anything were needed to clinch the matter it was the 
bundle of Cresta Chronicles which Billy Watson the ski 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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SMALL pink note lay on Sally 
aN Belle’s desk. She opened 
her eyes and saw it, and 
folded her hands over it and sat up 
very straight and looked round her. 
She was a sophomore now—she 
had been for almost three weeks— 
and she sat in Sophomore Row, in 
the middle of the high school as- 
sembly room, with Junior Row and 
Senior Corner behind her, and all 
the freshmen in front. She loved 
this room. The recitation rooms 
upstairs were little and dark, but 
this room was sunny and big and 
very old. It was the court room, 
and this building was the court- 
house before the new brick one was 
built. The white pillars on the 
porch in front were beautiful. 

And she loved this time of day. 
It was four, and school would close 
in half an hour; but nobody seemed 
to know it. They all sat still, as if 
they meant to sit there always, like 
the Sleeping Beauty’s courtiers in 
the wood. The hands of the funny 
old clock, with the red boat always 
sailing, did not seem to move at 
all. Sally Belle sat just under the 
clock. Pig Plummer sat behind 
her. He was studying history and 
whispering dates to himself, the 
same dates over and over. She 
could hear them all, the room wasso 
still. The principal was holding a 
Latin-prose class upstairs, and 
Freeman Foster was at his desk, 
keeping order. Free was the young- 
est assistant. He was saving money 
to go to law school, and reading law 
in her father’s office, so she ought 
to marry him when she grew up. 
But he had a girl in Franklin 
Center. Perhaps he was writing to 
her now—he was writing fast with 
a fountain pen. His face was pale 
and his black hair was shiny and 
smooth. Helooked beautiful, writ- 
ing. The room looked beautiful, 
all in a golden haze of chalk dust 
and September sun. 

Madgie Carr sat in the sunniest 
window. Her curls were made with 
curl papers at night, but they 
looked real. They looked like the 
golden curls of a princess in a pic- 
ture. Her little white face was not 
like a princess though. It was like 
a witch or a fairy—a wicked fairy. 
She was looking at an atlas, open 
in the wrong place, and pretending to study, but she had 
written the pink note. It smelled of her Flower-of-the- 
World perfume. It was folded in the shape of a boat. 
Sally Belle opened it and read it. It was short: 


Ruby: Walk home with me. 


Get rid of Pig and Diamond. 
Must see you. 


PEARL. 


Madgie Carr’s name was Marguerite, and “marguerite”’ 
meant ‘“‘pearl,’”’ so Madgie was Pearl; and Lillian Sewall, 
Sally Belle’s best friend, was Diamond, and Sally Belle 
was Ruby. They were secret names—to sign notes with. 
Sally Belle tore up the note, hid the pieces in her pencil 
box and sighed. What was she going to do? 

She had promised Madgie to make up her mind to-day, 
and it was not made up. Back in Senior Corner a row of 
chairs ran along the wall for special students studying 
out—in school for recitations only, and not needing desk 
room. All the chairs were empty but one, and in that chair 
a boy was sitting. She turned and looked at him. He was 
hunched over a book and reading. He had big square 
shoulders and a blue-serge suit and a bright-red tie and 
yellow hair brushed straight up and back like a girl’s, but 
rough like a boy’s hair. He looked up and smiled at her. 
He had nice white teeth and blue eyes. She liked blue 
eyes. He was Augustus Carr, Madgie’s cousin. He lived 
at the Falls, but was boarding at Madgie’s for the winter 
and coming into the sophomore class when he had tutored 
with Free. He was a handsome boy. She looked over her 
shoulder at Pig. 

Pig was not handsome. He had lost two pounds in the 
summer, but he was fat. His face always looked round and 
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red when he studied hard. It was very red now, and had 
a pencil smudge on one cheek; and his forehead was damp, 
so his dark hair curled in rings. He was wearing out his 
summer shirts. His mother made them. They had 
attached collars like a little boy’s. He had on a pink one 
to-day. He was copying out his dates in an uneven column 
on ruled tablet paper, and wetting his pencil to make it 
write black and big. Pig’s eyes were brown. He was not 
handsome at all. But she’did not know what to do. 

Well, if you could not think what to do you just did 
something and did not try to think. Sally Belle opened her 
atlas, held it high, settled down in her seat and shut her 
eyes. Life was hard, complicated, but it was pleasant too. 
Only last year she had crushes, slept with boys’ pictures 
under her pillow. Now all that was past. She did not have 
crushes. She was not in love. 

“To-day I look into an empty heart,’’’ she whispered. 
It was a line from some poem she had read. There were 
women who never loved. She would be one; give her life 
to some great cause—women’s rights, perhaps—or write 
novels; she had a plot for one. And already she had a 
woman’s problem to face, to settle now, to-day. It was 
pleasant in Sophomore Row. 

Free rang the first bell for closing. Closing time hap- 
pened suddenly and fast, though the last half hour was so 
slow. The golden quiet of the room was gone all in a min- 
ute. There was a shuffling of feet and a banging of desk 
lids. Free put his letter in his pocket and smiled to himself. 
It was a letter to his girl. He rang the second bell, and 
long lines filed out and scattered at the door. Sally Belle 
slipped into her place and marched sedately; then pushed 
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into the crowd round the cloak 
door and out with her red t; 
her hand. Lillian was insi 

justing a new white tam de 
ately. Pig,in the cloakroom: 
the hall, was struggling pati 
with a broken shoe lace. M 
was waiting behind a pillar 9 
porch. She put an arm round 
Belle’s waist and hugged her} 
patronizing way that Sally 
did not quite like. 

“Good kid!’ she said. 
crowd’s going round to Lil’s, 
can walk there slow and talk 

They linked arms and 5 
down Schoolhouse Hill. A 
procession walked with then 
the school, for the few who 
on the Hill Road above the sc 
house did not count in society, 
the foot of the hill ways divide 

. you walked up Main Street 1 
spreading maples and elms, 0; 
and west into smaller and sh 
streets; but down the short sk 
hill and over the creaking } 
bridge that crossed the little 
you all walked together, — 
walked in a solid phalanx, le 
the empty white schoolhouse} 
the hill behind you. Sally 
liked this walk, and she was} 
to take it with Madgie. M 
was president of the Hi 
Thought Club and the Whist! 
She led society. She was que 
all Sally Belle’s set. She was 
‘to get on with if she did not ge 
own way, but she almost al 
did. Sally Belle was proud o} 
but sometimes she was afra 
her too. She was afraid t 
The procession had reachec 
foot of the hill. They droppe 
to the rear of it and walked shi 
keeping step. g 

“Well?” Madgie said. ~ 

“Well what?” said Sally 
nervously. 

“You know what.” 

“Yes, I do know,”’ sai 
Belle. “Ido. You want me 
going with Pig and go with 
tus Carr. Is that it?” 

“Yes. Will you do it 
course,’ Madgie added e 
“it makes no odds to me 
do.” 

“No, of course not,’ sai¢ 
Belle humbly. j 

“T think a good deal of you, and I like to see you 
right thing, that’s all.”’ . 
“Madgie,” Sally Belle took a long breath, clea 
throat and went on quite firmly, “now Madgie—F 
I don’t know that I care to do this. You see, it’s thi 
You were good to fix it up for me. I appreciate it. / 
just as lief do it as not. I’d like to. But it would t 
to do, and—and I don’t see much point to it, Pearl. 
“Why, Sarah Isabel Smith!’ said Madgie sadly. 
“Well ——”’ 
Sally Belle stopped. It was no use to argue. | 
would only talk more, and everything she said so 
true when she talked, and she talked so fast you cou 
think of good answers. 
“Have I or have I not been over all this witl 
Didn’t we talk till twelve last time I stayed all n 
you? Can’t you see Gus has got to have a girl? 
could get other girls. He can’t wait for you foreve 
needs a girl to take to the chowder at camp next wi 
“Well, why has he got to have me?” 4 
“He likes you. I don’t know why. You area kid 
likes you. Don’t you like Gus?” q 
“T guess so. I haven’t talked to him, only once 
at recess.” 7a 
“‘Gus is my own second cousin, once removed,” . 
began eloquently. “He lives at the Falls, but his 
keeps two girls and his father owns the woolen m 
part interest in the shoe factory. Gus is a cute fell 
he says cute things, and he’s a smooth little dane 
can’t reverse, and he steps on your toes in the schott 
“T know,” said Sally Belle. 
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course,” said Madgie sarcastically, “if my Cousin 
1’t good enough for you ——”’ 

, he is,’”’ said Sally Belle. “‘But—but ——” 
walked on more slowly, looking hard at her boots. 
ji going with Pig,” she said after a minute. “I went 
ig last year and the year before. I—I never went 
Jaybody but Pig.” 

Fen it’s time you did.” 

jiy?”’ asked Sally Belle weakly. 

Hcnew why well enough. She was tired of hearing all 
lery tired; yet it was all true. Madgie was right. 
vere halfway up Main Street now, with the shops 
/ them and front lawns and houses ahead. They 
Jralking west, straight into the afternoon light. It 
‘iden light to-day and the maple leaves were red 
Sally Belle stared up at them and sighed. 

Hrirl,’’ Madgie said, “can’t go with the same boy too 
/When a girl and a boy have been going together a 
|.ey ought to break up. If you let one boy hang round 
|.g it looks as if you couldn’t get anybody else, and 
f while you can’t. No other boy will go with you. 
/on’t want to be known as a girl that can’t get but 
y.” 

,” said Sally Belle doubtfully. 

‘dif you keep on going with the same boy till you 
p, what happens? You either get engaged to him 
‘arry him or you don’t, and you have to be an old 
You don’t want to be an old maid, do you?”’ 

,” said Sally Belle. She shivered. She was fourteen 
—almost fifteen. “But Lil and Tissue Doyle have 
“oing together two years,” she argued, “‘and you 
ub have.”’ ; 

vent with two boys before I went with Stub, and 
make a change before long, though I’m not telling 
at. If you don’t want Gus you can get somebody 
ll help you. But you and Pig ought to break up.” 
‘now it,’’ said Sally Belle faintly. ‘‘But—but ——” 
‘ke your time. It’s your funeral,” said Madgie. 

[ did break up with Pig, how would I do it?” 

at’s easy. Be cold to him for a while, then give him 
that you’re tired of him, then turn him down when 
3 you to go some place, and then go some place with 
That’s all.” 

t can’t take hints, and I can’t do all that. I don’t 
‘0. If I do break up—if I did—I’d want to do it 
and get it over.” 


tb ey 


They Were Halfway to Camp Already, 


“You can do it next week at camp,” said Madgie 
promptly. ‘Drive out with Pig, and begin to be cold to 
him. Act cold to him all day, and drive home with Gus at 
night. You can doit allin oneday. Is that quick enough?” 

“Yes,” said Sally Belle, ‘but I don’t want to hurt Pig’s 
feelings. Pig’s sensitive. Pig ——” 

“Ruby,” said Madgie severely, “have you got a crush 
on Pig?” 

“A crush?” said Sally Belle. “On Pig?” she laughed. 
“Why, no! But I don’t want to hurt his feelings. He 
treats me right. And I like him, all right. I like Pig.” 

“Pig will think more of you if you can get some other 
boy.” 

“He will?” 

“All boys do. Boys are like that. And he can go with 
some other girl.’’ 

“What girl?’’ said Sally Belle quickly. 

“Oh, any girl! You don’t care what girl, do you?”’ 

“ce No.’”’ 

“That’s all right then.’”’ Madgie seemed pleased. “‘ Then 
it’s settled.” 

“Tt’s all settled,’ Madgie repeated brightly. 
do it.” 

“T don’t have to just because you tell me to, Madgie 
Carr. It’s a free country.” 

“But you want to do the right thing.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Then that’s all there is to it.” 

“Ts it?”’ said Sally Belle. 

She pulled her arm out of Madgie’s and stood still. 
They were far up Main Street now, just across the street 
from her own house. The afternoon light came and went 
on the lawn in the pretty way that it always did. It 
touched the open lawn, making the faded grass look bright, 
and then slanted quickly away and hid under the one big 
tree at the corner. It was a beautiful tree. Half the leaves 
had fallen now, and you could see the wide free sweep of 
the branches, and the leaves that clung were a cool, clear, 
greeny gold. Sally Belle liked this tree. She always liked 
to look at it. She looked at it now for a minute, and while 
she looked she had a queer solemn feeling. She knew what 
to do. She had decided all in a minute as they walked up 
the street. Had she decided right? Anyway, she had 
decided. It was done. She took Madgie’s arm and 
squeezed it hard and they started on up the street again. 


“You'll 


The last of the crowd was hurrying into Lillian’s front 
yard, and she could hear the piano, though she could not 
make out the tune. They were in the back parlor singing. 
It was good to be going there too. It was good to belong 
to a crowd and do what the crowd did. It was good to be 
grown up. 

“Pearl,’’ she said, “‘I’ll do it.” 

“Next week at camp?” 

“ce Yes.’”’ 

“Promise?” 

“T’ll shake.” 

Their hands met and clasped in their new secret grip, 
with which important vows were sealed, thumb pressed to 
thumb, ring fingers intertwined. 

“Cross my heart till death do us part,”’ said Sally Belle, 
reciting an ancient formula invented freshman year but 
respected still. “I’ll go with Gus. Pig and IJ will break up.” 


“Come on, Baby. Come on, Bess.”’ 
Pig and Sally Belle were taking their last ride together. 


- Pig didnot know it. He talked ina lowsingsong voice to his 


old white horse, Queen Bess, as he always talked when he 
was very angry or very comfortable. He was comfortable 
now. He sat slouched over the reins, with his hat off and 
his black head bare. The noon sun beat down on the open 
parts of the road, but he only squinted and grinned. Pig 
liked the sun. The white birches along the wood road were 
almost bare, and dry autumn leaves fell on the buggy top 
in little scattering showers; but the evergreens were black 
green and made deep patches of black-velvet shadow, 
and the woods far in were a rusty sunlit gold as they 
passed. It was almost high noon. They were halfway to 
camp already, and Sally Belle had not begun to be cold to 
Pig yet. 

She did not know how to begin. This was the day when 
she was to break up with Pig, but she had made no plans 
for it—just waited for it to come. She had felt it coming, 
like examination day, and waked up in the night and re- 
membered it. All that week she had not quarreled with 
Pig. He had given her two green tablets out of his father’s 
store, and she was writing her novel on them. It was a 
novel of the Latin Quarter in Paris. She was the heroine, 
eighteen, and studying music there, and Free Foster was 
the hero. The first chapter was almost done. She had 
to break up, but she had a whole day to do it—a day at 
camp. 


and Sally Belle Had Not Begun to be Cold to Pig Yet 
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Days at camp were wonderful. They were so long that 
anything might happen, and many things did. Hearts 
broke and were mended again. There were little private 
camps all along the lake for hunting and fishing—Camp 
Sewall.and Camp Smith—but this camp had no name at 
all. It was just The Camp—the big public camp, where 
the Village Improvement Society kept a cook and boats, 
and ice boats in winter; where the crowd’s finest parties 
were given. To-day they had two freezers of ice cream and 
Free Foster for chaperon and Free’s violin for dancing, and 
the whole crowd was here; six couples in buggies and eight 
in the hayrack just ahead, though the winding road hid it. 
If it were not for the duty that Sally Belle had to perform, 
this would be a perfect day. She looked at Pig, and he 
caught her eye and grinned. 

“Great day for the race,”’ he said. 
human race.” 

This was an old joke, and it was not very funny, but 
Pig liked it. 

“Cat got your tongue?’’ he asked. 

“No, not a cat,’”’ said Sally Belle carefully. 

Soir ig: 

“Pig, I want to talk to you.” 

““My Lord, your word is my will and my sword is at 
your service,’”’ said Pig politely. It was one of his two 
lines in the sophomore play, now in rehearsal. ‘‘One 
hour to sunrise,’’’ he added. It was his other line. 

“Pig, maybe you think ——” 

“Never!” 

Sally Belle sighed. Pig was going to be funny. He did 
that sometimes, but if you took no notice of it and talked 
straight on he stopped after a while. 

“Maybe you think I’ve acted quiet, driving out here 
to-day—I’ve acted queer all the week. Well, Pig, there’s a 
reason why—why —— 

‘““*Why do they call me a Gibson girl?’ 
with deep feeling. 

“There’s a reason why I act the way I act,” explained 
Sally Belle patiently. ‘‘You and I have been going to- 
gether “ 

“Don’t boast of it.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Sally Belle impatiently. 

“Maybe I’m not the one that’s silly,”’ said Pig in a low 
voice. 

He took the stubby whip, flicked a fly that Sally Belle 
could not see from Queen Bess’ collar and put the whip 
carefully back in the socket; then turned in his seat and 
looked at Sally Belle. 

“Strike here!’’ he said. It was not his line in the play; 
it was the hero’s, and Pig smote his red sweater with the 
hero’s noble gesture. “‘‘This heart beats for you!’”’ 

Pig looked straight into Sally Belle’s eyes and waited. 
His eyes looked just the brown that the pine needles were, 
deep in the woods. She had never no- 
ticed that before. He was not grinning 
now. He was not smiling at all. His chin 
wiggled the way it used to sometimes 
when he was a very little boy. Sally 
Belle could not go on for a minute with 
what she had meant to say. She could 
not go on at all. She did not know why. 
Her cheeks felt hot. 


“What race? The 


“cc Pig 


” interrupted Pig 


“That’s not your heart. It’s your 
diaphragm,” she said crossly. ‘‘ Pig——’”’ 
“Waiting.” 


“‘T’ve got something to tell you. Not 
now, but later—later, sometime to-day.” 

“All right for you. Come on, Baby.” 

“You needn’t act so pleased with 
yourself,’’ said Sally Bellesulkily. ‘“There’s 
nothing to be pleased about.” 

Pig was waving the stubby whip in 
curves and flourishes, like rapier play as 
the sophomore dramatic club understood 
it, stabbing at passing trees and at Queen 
Bess, who, though used to this and other 
extravagances, flapped her left ear and 
glanced over her shoulder. 

“*Thie, traitor!’’’ said Pig. It was the 
last line of the play. ‘‘‘Thank heaven, 
that I have lived to win the subject of 
my masterpiece!’’’? He made the grand 
salute with the whip, looped the reins 
over the hook in the buggy top, put his 
feet on the dasher and leaned back, 
squinting contentedly at the sky. 

“*T can’t keep still no longer. I got to 
sing,’’’ he announced from the latest 
coon song. 

“Tf you’ve got to sing, then sing,” 
said Sally Belle. 

“Thanking you for the cordial invita- 
tion,” said Pig, and in a high plaintive 
voice, which was only slightly off key, he 
sang: 

“My Ann Eliza 
She’s a surpriser, 
She is my ragtime girl.” 
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Queen Bess, who had learned to hear music calmly, 
whinnied once, and then plodded stolidly on up the Brook 
Road, which she knew much better than Pig. Sally Belle 
cuddled down beside him into the soft place in the cushion 
where the springs were weak, and leaned back her head 
and looked up at the moving strip of blue sky between the 
buggy top and the high dark trees. She liked this song. 
Pig’s voice sounded sweet outdoors. There was something 
about it that went with outdoors. It made you want to 
ery, and it made you feel all warm inside, and happy. 
While he sang you thought of other things, beautiful 
things—the next chapter of her Paris novel was beginning 
now in her head—or you did not think at all. That was 
best. The hayrack was far ahead, and you could not see 
it or hear it. The end of the Brook Road was near. The 
trees were thin. You could see blue water through them, 
but you did not need to look. You could shut your eyes 
and be all alone in the woods, with Pig singing. This was 
their last ride, but it felt like all their other rides. 

“Lost your voice!’’ Pig asked. He had sung Ann Eliza 


’ . twice, straight through, and was starting the chorus again, 


conducting an imaginary orchestra with his whip. 

“TI don’t feel like singing.” 

“No?” 

Pig did not ask why. He stopped singing and took down 
the reins and turned out of the Brook Road into the nar- 
row cart track that led to camp. He drove through it and 
pulled up Queen Bess. The cart track and the woods 
ended here together. At the left, half hidden by trees, was 
the stable; and ahead, with a steep path winding down to 
it, the camp, wide and low, with a fringe of trees in front, 
and then the lake. It looked very blue to-day, more blue 
than the sky—the bluest blue in the world. Sally Belle 
jumped down, holding Pig’s hand. 

“Thank you for a very pleasant ride,”’ she said formally. 

“See you later,” said Pig, and drove off to the stable. 

The ride was over. She had been cold to Pig. Pig did 
not know it, but that was not her fault. She had done it. 
It was hard to do, but perhaps the rest of breaking up 
would not be so hard. She started down the path to camp. 
It was slippery with pine needles. They made your feet 
dance when you walked, and a wind from the lake made 
all the trees dance too. The white birches were very white 
against the blue of the lake. The boats at the slip bobbed 
up and down in the water, the wood paths along the lake 
were gold fairy paths in the sun, and blue-white smoke 
came from both the camp chimneys. She slid down the 
path to the end and ran up the steps to the broad piazza 
of the camp and stood there dancing the pine needles off 
her feet and taking deep breaths of the air from the lake. 
lt was fun to be there. It always was. It was fun, even if 
you had to break up. She pulled open the big, unpainted 
door and slipped inside. 


giant bine where a log fire was snapping; the 
chimney, the shelf above, so broad that she and 
always climbed up there and played cards; the yr 
armchairs and unpainted tables; the wide, many-p, 
windows with red curtains pushed back so that you, 
the lake and the trees. This room and the tiny kitch 
the long dining room beyond, with the gallery a} 
and the bunks for hunting parties, were all there w; 
camp. 

The crowd was all here and at home already. One 
was out on the lake. Free was in it. She saw his 
sweater. Games of whist or Pitch Jack were started ; 
the tables and in front of the fire both corn poppers 
going. Tish and Lil held one and Madgie the other. 
dropped it and hurried to Sally Belle. 

“Hello, darling. How did you get home last nig 
she said. 

It was a standard greeting. You never answered 
question. She helped Sally Belle out of her wraps 
pulled her down on the nearest window sill with an 
round her waist. 

“Darling,” she said in a thrilling whisper, ‘‘Gus a 
have got it all fixed up.’ 

“What?” said Sally Belle faintly. 

“Gus is so pleased. He could hardly wait for yout 
here. Look at him.” 

Sally Belle looked. Gus was reading a paper-coy 
Nick Carter book in a corner by the fire. His head 
bent over it and his chair was tilted back. His impatj 
did not appear, but his yellow hair looked very vel 
his red tie looked very red, 5 

“He’s handsome,” said Sally Belle. i” 

“He put on that red tie just to please you,” said Me 
impressively. “‘Now, darling, you never broke up wi 
boy before, and you’re scared to. Is that right? Ane 
can’t see through a ladder with a hole in it. Is | 
too?” 

“T gave him a hint and he didn’t take it,” sally 
admitted. 

“Well, don’t give him any more hints. Just start g 
with Gus. Start now.” a 

“Before dinner?” said Sally Belle. 

“ce Now.” 

“I—I don’t know how.” F 4 

“T’ll show you. Unless,’ said Madgie sarcastic 
“‘you’d rather run this yourself.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,”’ said Sally Belle—‘‘no. But, Pear 
a question had been troubling Sally Belle for a week. 
tried to ask it now—“‘if a boy wants to go with a girl, 
can’t he go right to the girl and say so? Why does it, 
to be all fixed up for him like this?” 

“Tt’s the right way to doit. All the boys do it thatw 

“c Oh! ! ” 

“Ready?” Sally Belle nodded. “G 
Madgie called, ‘‘there’s a little girl 
here that wants a game of cards.” 

“Pearl, I can’t. I don’t wari 
can’t,” whispered Sally Belle, but } 
gie’s arm held her tight. 

Gus put his book in his pocket 
came slowly toward them. He | s 
looking down at them and smiling. 
face was red from the fire—as rei 
his tie—and his teeth were very big 
white. He was very tall. Hes 


Ss nll 


. 


grow taller as he stood there 

“That right?’’ he said. 
cards, Miss Smith?’’ 

“Yes,” said Sally Belle firmly. 

“Who with?” 

“Guess,” said Madgie, giggling. “Si 
body not ten miles from here. Some 
in a red necktie,”’ | 

“You,” said Sally Belle. ‘ 

“T don’t care if I do,” said Gus 
gantly. 

“T’ll play with you till you get ie 
if you want,” said Madgie graciou: 

“No, I thanie you,” said Sally } 
formally. ‘‘Mr. Carr, you come he 
She crossed the room to the firep 
pushed a chair close to it, climbed up 
sat cross-legged on the shelf at 


big enough. And,’’ she added 
nity, ‘‘it’s where I play.” 
“What you say goes,” said G 
lantly. “‘What a girl says goes ¥ 
though it isn’t every girl I’d say t 
he added pointedly. ‘‘ Know that 
put his hands on the shelf and swung 
self up and sat facing her. ‘Pretty 
up here.” | 
“Yes.” Sally Belle pulled ou 
pack of cards that he kept hidden h 
the chimney, shuffled them, let him 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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) (al i-bi) n. 1. In law, a plea of having 
ywhere at the time an offense is alleged to 
ncommitted. Hence—2. The fact or state 
+ been elsewhere at the time specified: as, he 
nd to prove an alibi.” —Century Dictionary. 


ati appeareth to be founded in truth, it 
sgt negative evidence that can be offered. 
rly positive evidence which in the nature of 
¢2cessarily implieth a negative.” Foster, J., 
saw, 3d ed., p. 368 (1762). 


hy one fact necessary to the conclusion is 
Jiconsistent with the hypothesis of the guilt 
cused, it breaks the chain of circumstantial 
}, upon which the inference depends; and, 
\ plausible or apparently conclusive the 
‘cumstances may be, the charge must fail. 
isharacter is the defense usually called an 
‘tis, that the accused was elsewhere at the 
t offense is alleged to have been committed. 
{ true, it being impossible that the accused 
| in two places at the same time, it is a fact 
ent with that sought to be proved, and 
its possibility.” 
sv, C.J., in Commonwealth vs. Webster, 

5 Cush, 299, 318 (1850). 


i Iv 
‘HEN Lawyer Ephraim Tutt ar- 
rived in Pottsville, New York, to 
| conduct the defense of Skinny the 
for the murder of The Hermit of 
+ Hollow, having been retained to 
| d by the local order of the Sacred 
|; of King Menelek, he found the 
|town already up and waiting for 
‘But, having with his customary 
mity deposited his bag at the 
i« House and eaten his breakfast, he 
}| into the kitchen and, as was his 
indeavored to gain some knowledge 
| color, politics and personalities, 
jing that of the client for whose life 
responsible, by engaging genial Ma 
jae proprietress, in conversation. 
ty, bless your heart, Mr. Tutt,’ 
jured him after she had wiped her 
Japon her apron and invited him to 
in the broken-down rocker beside 
10d box, ‘‘there ain’t no gentler, 
‘soul than Skinny in the whole 
)! I’ve known him all his life, and 
vafore him. He’s just a pore, harm- 
itter that wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
3the time I’ve seen him put a baby 
jack into the nest that had fallen 
” course he’s kind o’ weak in the 
‘itory—but he ain’t crazy by a long 
/n’ there’s some things he knows a 
te about ’n most folks.” 
l you testify as a witness to his 
sputation?’’ asked Mr. Tutt. 
feed I will!’’ she declared warmly. 
soll half the people in Pottsville— 
).dren anyways! Now what would 
!2for yoursupper? Griddlecakes?”’ 


Fie of our readers who have jour- 
{from London down to Epsom on 
Ly. may be able to form some notion 
| sondition of affairs in the environs 
¢sville upon the opening morning of 
| lof Skinny the Tramp. Long before the light of the 
ad paled before the coming dawn—e’en before the 
rm had shown the matin to be near—lanterns flick- 
| the doorways of distant barns and bobbed down 
17 roads beneath the bouncing axles of buggies and 
Is bearing the sleepless inhabitants of the valley. 
rise Main Street was one long line of flivvers, while 
fe track recently occupied by the Zingari Gypsies 
(ywded with every variety of antediluvian vehicle of 
t tion, parked axle to axle. 

\n,.at eight o’clock, Sheriff Higgins unlocked the 
| the courthouse the stampede that followed filled 
}yench in less than thirty seconds. Competition for 
}asurable and exciting privilege of sitting on the jury 


i box having been quickly filled by eleven o’clock, old 
{Tompkins was able to direct the prosecutor to open 
‘> 
| = 
S nce in the court room!’’ cautioned the sheriff 
Sly. “Silence in the court! All them folks as 
0 out—git out now or set still!” 
vitation was disingenuous and not meant to be 


ously, as obviously nobody wished to withdraw. 
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Lawyer Ephraim Tutt Arrived in Pottsville to Conduct the Defense of Skinny the Tramp 


There were, on the contrary, by actual count, three hun- 
dred and sixty-one persons packed against the outside of 
the door who were anxious to get in. Everybody sat still, 
except for that slow, uniform, rhythmical facial movement 
which now characterizes the entire American nation while 
viewing any spectacle. Sheriff Higgins thereupon sat down 
heavily himself, and by so doing seemed coincidentally 
to elevate Squire Mason, as if upon the other end of the 
seesaw of public attention. The trial was on in earnest, the 
biggest event in the valley since Abe Lincoln showed him- 
self on the back platform of his train when he came 
through on his way to Washington in 1861. Some of the 
old codgers who had seen him then—as little hoys—were 
even sitting in the court room now; and more than one 
commented on the striking resemblance between hifn and 
Lawyer Tutt. 

And now Squire Mason, in a new light-blue broadcloth 
suit, bowed to Judge Tompkins, wiped his massive fore- 
head with a party-colored handkerchief, took an osten- 
tatious sip from the glass of water upon the deal table 
in-front of him, replaced it carefully, shot a defiant and 
contemptuous glance in the direction where Skinny the 
Tramp sat with Mr. Tutt, and cleared his throat. 


llow 


Having thus, by convolutions somewhat 
less complicated than those of a bush- 
league pitcher, but serving much the same 
purpose, given due notice that he was 
about to deliver the ball and that every- 
body had better look, Squire Mason, we 
say, began his great opening address to 
the gentleman farmers of the jury, who 
had in their keeping the life of Skinny the 
Tramp. 

Having first outlined the entire history 
of the law of homicide, beginning with 
the well-known Cain-Abel murder in 
4000 B. C., he proceeded, by vocal stages 
of approximately twenty parasangs each, 
through the pages of Holy Writ, not ex- 
cluding the Apocrypha; and referring 
specifically to both the Judith-Holofernes 
homicide and the Jael-Sisera case, touched 
briefly upon the lex talionis, the Salic law, 
the development of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and finally burst into the full 
flower of rhetoric along with the abolition 
of benefit of clergy in 1827. As a sym- 
posium of miscellaneous penological in- 
formation it was something very fine 
indeed—though it had nothing to do with 
Skinny the Tramp or The Hermit of 
Turkey Hollow—and the jury, hardened 
by generations of country sermons, not 
only accepted it as their due but drank it 
all in with rapturous delight. And at 
length—as befitted its importance both to 
the jury and to him—the squire came to 
the matter in hand, and that is where 
this story really only begins—the story 
of the real fight for a human life. 

Sometime on the afternoon of Saturday, 
April twenty-seventh last, declared the 
squire, an innocent, helpless old recluse 
was shot to death in his shanty in Turkey 
Hollow. Obviously robbery had been the 
motive, since the dead man still clutched 
in his hand a piece of gold and upon the 
floor lay a shattered earthen receptacle 
which had doubtless contained others. 
There were only two persons known to be 
anywhere in the neighborhood at the 
time—James Hawkins, alias Skinny the 
Tramp, the prisoner at the bar, and Emer- 
son the lumberman, who had been cutting 
pea sticks in the hollow, who had seen the 
defendant going toward the hermit’s 
shanty, had heard the shot, and had hur- 
ried at once to the scene of the murder and 
later given the alarm. 

The squire here paused for increased 
emphasis. However, he remarked, the 
murderer, like most murderers, fortu- 
nately, had not made his escape without 
‘leaving positive evidences of his identity 
behind him. Not only had he left his pipe, 
but fresh in the rich earth of the hermit’s 
potato patch were the prints of a heavy 
pair of boots the soles of which were 
thickly studded with nails. He would in 
due course exhibit to them an enlarged 
photograph of said footprints taken on 
the very afternoon of the crime by Mr. 
Pennypacker, who ran the gallery over to Somerset Corners. 
Again he paused significantly, and looked at Skinny the 
Tramp. 

“Who,” he asked, “wore those fatal boots? Whose 
guilty feet left those telltale prints? The same person,” he 
answered dramatically, ‘‘who at four o’clock stumbled, 
disheveled, out of breath and bloodstained, into Colson’s 
Grocery and called for a bottle of root beer that same 
Saturday afternoon; who fled the town, was caught, and 
in whose pockets was discovered the balance of the gold 
pieces representing the hermit’s hoard—the defendant!” 

A murmur in which were blended astonishment, horror 
and admiration arose from the crowded benches, showing 
that for the first time the audience realized the gravity of 
what was going on; that not only an innocent man had 
been killed but that there was sitting within reach of their 
fingers the man who had killed him, and whom the law 
now sought to kill in return. Beneath the table Mr. Tutt 
patted the knee of Skinny the Tramp, indicating a confi- 
dence which he by no means felt. 

The prosecutor proceeded to drive the final nail in Skin- 
ny’s coffin. When the defendant had been arrested, he 
informed the jury, he had declined to make any statement, 
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either of explanation or of denial, in his own behalf. He 
had simply stood mute, giving by his trembling limbs, his 
averted eyes and the chalklike color of his face, every 
evidence of a guilty conscience. Then Mason told them 
with an air of melancholy how he hated to be compelled to 
prosecute any human being for a crime—much more for a 
murder—but that it was his solemn, sworn duty to do so, 
just as it would be theirs under the circumstances to con- 
vict. And with a gesture he called Charlie Emerson the 
lumberman to the witness chair. 

If at this point the reader should begin to speculate as 
to what, if any, is the underlying purpose of this story, let 
us hasten to state that its object is to demonstrate that 
sometimes the trial of an action in court under our rules of 
evidence is less a search for the truth than it is a game of 
legal chess. 

There are two lessons to be drawn from the case of 
Skinny the Tramp. The first is that the trial lawyer, like 
the general, must be ready instantly to change his tactics 
to meet new situations as they arise; and that the prose- 
cutor or attorney for the defense who goes into court with 
a hidebound theory as to his case is apt to leave his own 
hide behind him neatly hammered to the court-room wall. 
He should realize that the whole aetual truth concerning 
any human happening is never known, being never learned 
in court because the witnesses, well-meaning though they 
be, are human, fallible as to observation, memory, and the 
power to express their recollection of what they think they 
originally saw and heard. In a word, the real or absolute 
truth is never the legal truth, and as what the legal truth 
under the technical rules of procedure is going to turn out 
to be cannot be foretold it is usually idle to speculate much 
about it. Therefore, the lawyer should go boldly into 
court, listen calmly while the witnesses on both sides tell 
their widely divergent stories, and then—and not until 
then—devise and finally determine upon the theory under 
which he may excusably demand judgment for his client 
or the acquittal of the prisoner. This requires, to be sure, 
self-control, ingenuity and audacity; the restraint of a 
Foch awaiting the precise moment to counter-attack; the 
self-trust which, Emerson says, is the essence of heroism. 

But Mr. Tutt knew well that the expected never occurs, 
except when the expected is the unexpected. Thus he 
always went into a trial with an entirely open mind, com- 
mitted to no hypothesis, and ready to go to the mat in a 
catch-as-catch-can on law or fact, or—to run like a jack 
rabbit. The unknown quantity was both what he dreaded 
and what he gambled on. He was an opportunist of 
opportunists, on the alert to snatch victory out of defeat, 
making shining virtues out of adroitly concealed necessi- 
ties, scrambling to his feet with a benign smile just as he 
was about to be counted out. The only generality to which 
he subscribed was ‘‘ You never can tell!”’ In a word, Mr. 
Tutt had a high confidence in his own star, and as he never 
acknowledged defeat nobody ever knew when he was 
beaten, an adverse verdict being to him only the starting 
point for a renewal of the battle, in which he had at least 
an even chance of outwitting his antagonist. He held that 
the best preparation for a day in court was a sound sleep 
the night before, an hour’s exercise, and a hearty breakfast 
followed by a good cigar. But not all of us have the equi- 
poise of Ephraim Tutt. 

Now the other lesson to be deduced from the trial of 
Skinny the Tramp is that the best rule in examining wit- 
nesses is to have no rule at all—which is very much+the 
same thing as ‘‘ You never can tell!’’ There is no more any 
hard and fast rule for the interrogation of a witness than 
there is in arguing with your stepmother. It all depends. 
The lawyer who says that you must never let a witness 
leave the stand without exhausting his information is just 
as wide of the mark as he who claims that the only safe 
cross-examination is no cross-examination and that the 
best cross-examiner is he who does not cross-examine at 
all. Yet no generality is true—not even this one, as the 
French say; the fact of the matter being that cross- 
examination is obviously a dangerous weapon, usually 
resulting in more harm than good—but not always; and 
that every witness presents a new and special problem, 
which can be solved only by a subtle and perhaps instinc- 
tive appreciation of his psychology. Generally speaking it 
is a pretty safe plan to ask no questions of a witness who 
has not harmed your side of the case, for if you cross- 
examine you may bring out something entirely unexpected, 
to your great and everlasting detriment. “Leave well 
enough alone.’’ That is the path of prudence—and yet, 
not always. But let us not anticipate. 

Emerson the lumberman, like many another man of 
limited education, in addition to an astonishingly accurate 
memory for detail showed himself to have a gift for pic- 
turesque description which made him a graphic and con- 
vincing witness for the prosecution. He was obviously 
unbiased, absolutely clear, positive in all his statements, 
and careful—as both the judge and the prosecutor took 
pains to instruct him to be—to answer only the exact 
questions put to him. 

This of course is the regular and proper rule, for if a 
witness is permitted to volunteer testimony he is almost 
certain to violate every rule of evidence within the first 


thirty seconds. But in the case of Emerson there was a 
particular and vital reason for such a caution on the part 
of the prosecutor, which was known only to him, namely, 
that for tactical reasons it was imperative for the state’s 
case that certain features of his testimony should be 
suppressed. 

Now it is the general rule of law that the lawyer who 
calls a witness to the stand vouches in the first place for 
his integrity and, in the second, commits himself and his 
associates to the truth of the proposition of fact that the 
witness is called to substantiate. But there is a qualifica- 
tion upon this rule, which is that technically the lawyer is 
bound by his own witness only upon those subjects upon 
which he sees fit to examine him; and if later his adversary 
brings out from the same witness new facts upon other 
subjects the lawyer who originally called him may attack 
the witness as hostile, discredit him as to those facts and 
controvert them if he can. Yet, underlying all rules is the 
universal principle of sound ethics and common decency, 
which holds true both in law and in life as a whole, that we 
must conduct ourselves at all times and places as gentle- 
men and sportsmen, whether in court or outdoors, until we 
join the great army of forever discharged talesmen and 
have no longer any moral problems. In other words, the 
lawyer has got to play his game fairly and if, on the one 
hand, he calls a witness to prove a certain fact, knowing 
that the witness is mistaken, or on the other hand, knowing 
that his witness is telling the truth about a certain fact 
induces the jury or the judge to believe that the witness 
is mistaken—that man is a liar, a cad and a shyster, and 
ought to be disbarred. 

Now Squire Mason was up against a most unfortunate, 
tantalizing and exasperating situation with regard to this 
his principal witness, which was that, though Emerson 
had taken only a few minutes to reach the hermit’s shanty 
after hearing the fatal shot, and had lingered there but a 
minute or two more and having briefly hunted for the 
assassin in the woods had then hurried hotfoot to Potts- 
ville, arriving there within fifteen minutes of the time 
Skinny reached the town—which is to say, considering 
that the murderer had at least a five-minute start, almost 
at his heels—nevertheless—and this is the crux of the 
case—he was prepared to state definitely and unequivo- 
cally, if asked the time when he found the hermit dying, 
that it was four o’clock exactly; which, as we know, and 
Squire Mason also perfectly well knew, was the precise 
moment at which the tramp entered Colson’s Grocery a 
full mile away. If this were true, then James Hawkins, no 
matter how strongly circumstances pointed toward him as 
the murderer, could not be guilty. 

Thus, if District Attorney Mason should elicit the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth from Emer- 
son—which was what he was in duty bound to do and what 
Emerson had sworn to tell—the prosecution would estab- 
lish a perfect alibi for the defendant from the lips of its own 
chief witness. For this reason Mason had secretly resolved 
to refrain from asking the lumberman any question bearing 
upon the time of the homicide, and, in order that no one 
else might suspect what Emerson might be able, if ques- 
tioned, to say upon this important topic, had slipped him 
twenty-five dollars and instructed him that the interest 
of the public—particularly that of Pottsville—demanded 
that he should absent himself from his customary haunts 
until he should be needed at the trial. 

Of all this, naturally, Mr. Tutt was wholly nore and 
he had come to court with no other defense than the 
rather shaky argument that Skinny could not have fired 
the shot that killed the hermit and, with only a five-minute 
start, have increased his lead over the pursuing Emerson 
to fifteen whole minutes in a single mile. It had, accord- 
ing to his theory, taken the lumberman only three minutes 
to reach the shanty after hearing the shot, and he was out 
of the place again and hot on the murderer’s trail in two 
minutes more. That meant that he was only five minutes 
behind when he started in pursuit. Now, as Mr. Tutt was 
going to claim, a man could run a mile in less than ten 
minutes, and hence Skinny could not have reached Potts- 
ville fifteen minutes ahead of Emerson—if he were guilty. 

This ephemeral and distinctly Tuttian argument de- 
pended, however, entirely upon the assumption that 
Emerson did not take more than three minutes to get to 
the shanty after hearing the shot, did not stay in its 
vicinity for more than a couple more, and had run at top 
speed—without pause—all the way to Pottsville; assump- 
tions that had little to sustain them, and had small appeal 
compared with the overwhelming mass of circumstantial 
evidence that pointed to the tramp as the murderer. Mr. 
Tutt realized full well that his defense was a flimsy one, 
since. in all probability Emerson had been fully fifteen 
minutes behind the fleeing assassin when he had started 
for the town, and at best had probably done.no more than 
hold his distance, if indeed he had succeeded in doing that. 
Yet, though, as-far as Mr. Tutt was aware, this shaky 
syllogism was all that stood between his client and the 
electric chair, nevertheless, had he only known it—accord- 
ing to Emerson’s full story, related privately to Mason— 
Skinny had an ironclad, copper-fastened, dyed-in-the- 
wool, unimpeachable and perfect alibi. It was this full 
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story—the whole truth—that Mason now set hin 
conceal in the hope that it would never: be known, 
long as the exact time of the murder could be left 
and undetermined the alibi would be valueless, ; 
shifty squire carefully omitted to ask the lumberm; 
question as to the hour except when it was that | 
started in to cut his pea sticks, which had bee 
o'clock. 
“There had been a smart shower,” the latter by 
“and some thunder—but the sun had come out rea] 
ag’in. I was about two hundred yards from whe 
hermit lived; most through with my job—I’d eut, 
dred sticks and I only wanted a hundred and a half- 
I hearn a holler from the direction of the house, f, 
by a shot.” 
“Yes. Go on!” directed Squire Neaate ominou 
“Trun over there as fast as I could. The door 
I called out but got no answer, so I went in. The; 
was hot, for the winders were closed, and it was; 
dim in there; and then I hearn a kind of cluckin’ 
and I see the hermit lyin’ on the floor. He had t, 
over on his back, and the blood was frothin’ out 
mouth where he was tryin’ to breathe.” 
“Proceed,” said the court. “What else did y 
serve?” 
“216 stepped over to where he was lyin’ an’ lifted 
head so’s to look in his face. I remember there was; 
big moth flappin’ like mad inside the window. It 
me. Then all of a sudden the hermit stopped bre 
the moth flew out the door; and I knew he was ( 
murdered.” 
“Do you object to the word ‘murdered,’ Mr 4 
inquired the court. cae 
“No, Your Honor,” replied the old lawyer. “Th 
man was undoubtedly murdered.” ¥ 
“Very well, go on,’”’ continued Judge Tompkins 
witness. 
“TI threw somethin’ over him and looked rouné 
second or two. There was a busted bean pot lyin’ 
the table and I noticed the hermit had a gold 
clutched in his fist. The rest of the shanty looked s) 
usual. So I run right out and listened. I could hear 
one brashing through the brush and I followed aft 
wards the town, but he beat me to it.” . 
The court room was as still as the hermit’s 
chamber. 
“Did you see any footprints in the garden pi 
asked Squire Mason. 
“T did. Sure. An’ I showed ’em both to the sher 
to Mr. Pennypacker, the photographer.” & 
“When you went back there with Sheriff Higgi) 
Mr. Pennypacker was everything in and round the 
the same as when you was there the first time?” 
Mason. h 
“‘Just the same. No one else had been there,” ¢ 
Emerson. a 
“That is all!’? announced the prosecutor in at 
triumph. ‘‘You may cross-examine, Mr. Tutt.” 
Mr. Tutt did not immediately rise to his feet. 
of course obvious to him that Mason had refrainei 
eliciting the time of the murder from Emerson. Tir 
place were the inevitable bases of all testimony. Wi 
he done so? It was conceivable that the witner 
entirely at sea about it and hence his evidence of n 
That was more than probable, in which case it was 0 
enough that the district attorney should not have go! 
the matter at all. But there was also, Mr. Tutt recog 
another possibility, so remote as to be almost theore 
that Emerson did know the time at which he enter 
shanty, and that Mason was deliberately holding it 
If this were so he was doing it for a reason—and 
reasons could there be? 4 
Mr. Tutt was face to face eh one of the | 
lemmas of his life: If Emerson knew the time om 
and it was such that Skinny could have fir 
reached the village by four o’clock, that fact, if heb 
it out, would be of inestimable damage to him; | 
by any chance—oh, could it be!—the shot had bee 
so close to four as to make it unlikely or impossibl 
Skinny could have fired it and yet have arti 
Colson’s at four, the answer might acquit 
Lady or the Tiger—which was it? Mr. Tutt tho 
Was Mason concealing the trap, or was he h 
adversary into a trap? For, if Mr. Tutt himself 
the fact that the murder occurred, say, at a q 
four, his client would be doubly damned. A DB: 
posedly unexpected evidence elicited on cross-exan 
by a party to whom it is harmful is invariabl 
damaging than if brought out by the side which 
the witness in the first place. -On the one han 
great temptation for Mr. Tutt to wave the wit: 
the stand with a nonchalant. ‘No questions,” 
testimony contained nothing damaging to. th 
but on the other it might be his last chance of | 
even the approximate time of the murder. 
Sly old dog that he was, he resolved to tr 
whatever advantage might lie in both courses. 
getting up, he waved his hand toward the 


din the most casual manner possible: ‘‘No ques- 
Thank you, Mr. Emerson, for your very vivid 
ture!’’ And he busied himself with his papers. 

, as the witness was about to descend from the 
yi, he looked up hastily and added in a tone of 
‘ as if from afterthought: “I beg your pardon. 


son smiled. Without taking his seat he answered, 


jit time was it?”’ 

son turned to the jury, who were leaning forward. 
m I lifted the hermit’s head in my hand I was 
itraight into the face of that old clock of his that 
setween the two winders in the back—and it was 
> o'clock.” 

Joks,’’ remarked Mr. Tutt quietly, as if the reply 
particular significance for his client, whom in fact 
jved that it would save. ‘‘No other questions.” 
eidge glanced at Squire Mason. 

jeyouanything further, Mister District Attorney?”’ 
|-I have no further questions,” replied the prose- 
so as if the matter was not of the slightest moment. 
i} I go, Your Honor?”’ asked Emerson. 

+—if these gentlemen are through with you,” smiled 
ompkins. 

‘ther of the gentlemen wished or dared to ask him 
ution of another question, Mr. Emerson forthwith 
sen leave to depart upon his business—which, 
5n to either of them, was to take a job as foreman in 
1 lumber mill seventy miles distant, the train for 
Jore him thither later that afternoon. 

jut settled back in his chair, a heavenly calm de- 
i; upon his previously agonized spirit. His client 
jn snatched from the very jaws of death! There 
thing to worry about any longer. Skinny the 
souldn’t have been in two places at once, no matter 
omg the evidence against him might be. 

‘ntly the squire was a good bluffer. It required real 
\ be as placid as all that in the face of such a body 
‘he prosecutor took a sip of water, pushed a mass 
1's away from him, leaned over and picked up a 
yagram of the clearing, including the hermit’s 
‘drawn to scale. It had been artistically done and 
id no objectionable matter, the position of the 
it having been marked at all, and the various pieces 
pure appearing only in outline. Next to the cot bed 
at conspicuous object in the place had been the 
} clock opposite the door. Squire Mason handed 
iram to Mr. Tutt with stately courtesy. 

- objection to my puttin’ in this here diagram?” 
att smiled as he glanced over it. 

ico Danaos et dona ferentes!’’ he replied. Then ob- 
the look of bewilderment upon the prosecutor’s 
-added: ‘‘None whatever! It 

admitted, so far as I am con- 

subject, of course, to correction. 

made 


Jight, then, mark 
$d Hezekiah to 
senographer. 
sheriff! Take the stand!” Just 
i rosecution of Skinny the Tramp 
¢ the peak of Squire Mason’s pro- 
| career, so his appearance as a 
‘ at that same trial was the great- 
Nit in the official experience of 
i iggins. Being a quiet, home- 
fcitizen, the Supreme Exalted 

‘the Sacred Camels had experi- 
i! w of the joys of publicity; and 
ibe able to ascend the rostrum 
th a real reporter sent down 
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With Rage. 


special from Utica taking down every word that fell from 
his lips, to recount the thrilling narrative of how he had 
captured Skinny the Tramp and later secured the evidence 
against him through a personal visit to the scene of the 
homicide while the body was still warm; to sit elevated 
high in the court room upon a level with the judge him- 
self, to feel in his own opinion that he was the most im- 
portant figure among the dramatis persone, and that the 
eyes and ears of all waited upon him—ah, who that has 
not had a similar experience can have the faintest realiza- 
tion of its ecstasy? 

Now Sheriff Higgins had looked forward to his coming 
testimony with great satisfaction, not only for the reasons 
just stated but also because it would give him an oppor- 
tunity to indicate publicly what small potatoes he thought 
Squire Mason to be. He was in the delightful position of 
being able to gratify his vanity, to do his full duty to the 
state, and also to savor the full venom of his hatred for an 
ancient enemy. He proposed to do each in turn and to do 
it thoroughly and well, but he was in a somewhat delicate 
and paradoxical situation. He had collected the evidence 
against Skinny and was one of the chief witnesses against 
him; he acknowledged that logically there was no escape 
from the conclusion that the tramp was the guilty party; 
he was the mainstay of the law in that county and it was 
up to him to see that the murderer was convicted; and 
yet—he didn’t believe Skinny had done it. No, sir! And 
the reason was simply that the tramp wasn’t that kind of 
a feller. 

And he and half a dozen other Sacred Camels were 
ready—if asked—to say so. 

But first, to approach his various phases in proper order, 
let us take up the sheriff’s innocent gratification of his own 
vanity—in which he differed not a whit from ninety-nine 
out of every hundred other just witnesses. It is a notice- 
able thing that once a man finds himself the cynosure of 
public attention he feels obliged to picture himself as of 
heroic mold. Has any witness since the Creation, we won- 
der, in any court of law, ever admitted—unless his ques- 
tioner had the goods on him and he knew it—that he was 
in any degree stupid, unscrupulous, negligent, timid or even 
slightly impolite or uncultivated? After observing a pro- 
cession of them which it has taken a quarter century to 
pass by we have never met one. It cannot be mere boast- 
fulness or vainglory that leads each man who kisses the 
Book and gazes upon the carping features of the jury to try 
to make them believe him the highest type of citizen. He 
isn’t, and he knows it; and he knows they know he knows 
it, and yet he will thrust forth his chest and assume for the 
nonce to possess every virtue in the calendar while mod- 
estly protesting that there may be others as good or as 
brave as he. 


Sheriff Higgins Stood Up and Waved His Long.Arms, Almost Speechless 


“It’s a Lie!’’ He Shouted. “‘Who Told Ye That?”’ 
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We have heard otherwise apparently honest and sensible 
men confess under oath without a trace of embarrass- 
ment—one that he was regarded as the handsomest man 
in Rochester, New York; another that he was the greatest 
mechanical genius in the world; another that he would 
back his own opinion on any given subject against that of 
any ten men and stick to it even if proved mathematically 
to be mistaken; another that he had never told a lie or 
been guilty of any sort of misleading statement in his life; 
another that he had never consciously done anything 
wrong; another that he had read every book worth read- 
ing in the English language, and, with no evasion based 
upon the adjective, answer categorically ‘‘Yes’’ to some 
six hundred separate works, such as Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; and one, who may have been telling the truth, 
that he had never kissed or been kissed by a member of 
the opposite sex. 

The sheriff wasn’t so bad as any of these, but now that 
it was all over, his recollections as to his own conduct and 
demeanor differed radically from those of his associates at 
the time. He honestly thought that he had done things 
which in fact had been done by others. Anyhow, someone 
had done them, so what difference did it make? While, 
therefore, the substance of his testimony—as with most 
witnesses—was based on fact, the details bore no resem- 
blance whatever to the truth. As the reader knows, the 
barber had received Skinny’s surrender, yet the sheriff 
unhesitatingly swore that he had reduced him into posses- 
sion; the proprietor of the Palace Theater had searched 
the tramp and found the twenty five-dollar gold pieces, 
yet Higgins managed to give the impression that it was he, 
and not Mr. Perkins, who had discovered them. As the 
reader knows, the sheriff had been scared out of his seven 
senses when he visited the hermit’s shanty and had refused 
to touch the body, yet he now was obviously under the 
firm impression that he had walked boldly in, uncovered 
the corpse, searched the clothes upon it, inventoried the 
furniture, and in general conducted himself with the bril- 
liant audacity of one of Dumas’ heroes and the astuteness 
of Mr. Sherlock Holmes; which, to tell the truth, nobody 
would have minded in the slightest degree—least of all 
Mr. Tutt—for the slab-sided old sheriff was a good old 
soul, a deacon in the Baptist congregation, as well as the 
leading Sacred Camel in that part of the country—had it 
not been for what Squire Mason regarded as his deliberate 
act of treachery in giving Skinny a good character—all of 
which we will set down in due course. By the time he was 
called to the stand Mose Higgins was almost of the same 
mind as the Sheriff of Nottingham in the opera of Robin 
Hood: 


You may search for aye but you never will descry 
Such a wonderful man as I! 


I never yet made one mistake 
I’d like to—for variety’s sake! 


So in full glory he described first the pursuit and final 
capture of Skinny and how he had found his pockets full of 
the hermit’s gold, the pieces all dated 1910, shining, lus- 
trous, five-dollar pieces—exactly the right sort to make 
the mouth of any tramp water; 
how the prisoner had posi- 
tively declined to say a word 
in defense or extenuation. 
Then, warming to his subject, 
he gave a vivid picture of his 
visit to the 
shanty just at 
nightfall and 
how he had dis- 
covered the 
hermit lying in 
his gore, with 
another—the 
last!—gold 
piece clutched 
tight in his left 
hands, also 
{ LES dated 1910; 
FO 2% Skinny’s pipe 

CT Ea ird Se mena, ER IZOW MS) ntpon the table; 

and the marks 

of fresh foot- 
prints in the potato patch. It was all clear as a bell, 
and he figured largely in his own account as rather 
a dashing, nervy sort of sleuth who knew just what 
to do and had done it. 

Squire Mason, well satisfied, turned him over to 
Mr. Tutt with an air of ‘‘ Now-go-ahead-and-do- 
your-worst!’’ Mr. Tutt’s worst in this particular 
instance was not spectacular, but he nevertheless 
elicited more than one fact that played an impor- 
tant part in the dénouement of the trial. He knew 
that the sheriff was friendly and also was a Sacred 
Camel, but he also knew that he was an honest public 
officer, even if he gave himself a little the best end 
of it. (Continued on Page 38) 
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The Great Impasse 


HE statement credited to the elder Morgan that a bear 

on the United States is sure to go broke reflects to a 
profound degree the unquenchable spirit of confidence 
which forms so engaging a feature of our national character. 
It is often said that the wealth and resources of this coun- 
try are too vast to permit of more than a temporary 
depression; and we are told that just as pessimism has 
made for bad times so all that is needed to produce good 
times is sufficient optimism. Certainly we have gone 
through most of the painful readjustment period. The 
banking system has held together. There has been no panic. 
Many signs point toimprovement. It may be that the bot- 
tom has been reached or, to change the figure, that the 
worst is over or, to change it again, that the corner has been 
turned. Fervent indeed are the hopes and wishes, the 
prayers even of a whole people, that this may be the truth. 

But tunnels are built by steam shovels as well as by 
faith. Cheer-up propaganda, movements to buy or sell 
now, millions of speeches and articles and editorials of a 
robust, inspiring and enthusiastic nature, such as are 
addressed to salesmen and young business men in gen- 
eral—these all have their uses. But they do not save the 
transportation system from crucifixion; they do not lift 
that old man of the sea known as taxes off the almost 
broken back of enterprise and initiative; they do not 
bring about the restoration of a price-and-cost equilibrium, 
without which a genuine business revival is unthinkable; 
and they do not restore the productive activity of Europe. 
Optimism is a powerful weapon, but why not be honest 
with ourselves and admit that it alone cannot break down 
and through the great impasse? 

It is doubtful if Franklin, Washington, Hamilton and 
other founders of this nation ever expected the interior of 
the country to be much except a wilderness over which the 
hunter might range for game and on the fringe of which 
settlers might wring a meager living from the soil. The 
railroads made the vast interior not only the greatest agri- 
cultural area in the world but second to none in industrial 
output. When Rome built her roads she was on the up- 
grade, and when the roads were allowed to go to pieces 
Rome, too, declined. The breakdown in Russia has ac- 
companied that of her transportation, and it must not be 
supposed that, because motor trucks are seen on every 
highroad and aéroplanes hover overhead, railroads are any 
the less important in this country to-day than at an earlier 
period, 


Transcontinental railroads opened up the interior of: 


North America, and nothing else could have done it, be- 
cause the great mountain ranges of the East and the West 
make water transportation impossible. No one can surely 
place a limit to the development of motor truck and aéro- 
plane, but not until they can carry iron ore, coal, grain, 


cattle, steel and other heavy bulky products in tremendous , 


quantities and at low rates will the railroad problem be- 
come less acute. Surely no one can be so ignorant as to 
expect this country to growin prosperity and welfare unless 
these great heavy products of the earth continue to be 
transported on the same mammoth scale as in the past, at 
a cost and effectiveness at least not out of proportion to 
other vital industrial processes. 

This is not the place to suggest solutions of the rail- 
road problem, but it is most assuredly the place to say 
that cheerful business prognostications are like feathers 
on a raging torrent if the railroads should function worse 
instead of better. 

Nor can industry be restored to health unless the burden 
of taxes is lightened. Not only are men prevented from 
starting up in business by the excessive rates of taxation 
but where any industry is actually in operation the cost to 
everyone, including the ultimate consumer, is piled high 
from the same cause. The war must be paid for, it is true, 
but if taxes are to be laid on the same basis or in anticipa- 
tion of future wars of an incredibly expensive character, 
business will revive in about the same fashion as a corpse 
is made to look lifelike by proper make-up. 

To a marked degree better business waits upon the re- 
adjustment, or restoration to a balance or equilibrium, of 
cost and price. An American banker who attended the 
meeting in London in June of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, where an opportunity was afforded of meet- 
ing bankers and business men from nearly all the countries 
of Europe, came away with the ‘‘conviction that the want 
of balance between industries is a more serious factor in 
the world depression than the want of balance between 
countries. Everywhere wages, manufacturers’ charges, 
transportation charges and middlemen’s charges generally 
are out of proportion to the value of primary products. 
The latter have fallen precipitately; wages come down 
slowly, and wages are the sustaining factor in the cost of 
manufactured goods, transportation charges and middle- 
men’s services.”’ 

In plain language this means that prices and costs which 
have not come down must come down before there is a 
business revival. It means everything that is or has been 
out of line. In a great downward movement it is natural 
for wholesale prices of raw materials to drop first and 
most violently, and for manufactured articles, retail prices, 
wages, salaries and rents to follow somewhat in the order 
named. 

But the chain is not complete until every link is forged, 
the last as well as the first. We are not altogether through 
the process, but fortunately it proceeds, slowly but surely 
and inevitably under the impelling force of economic law. 
As balance, equality and equilibrium are approached, 
business revival draws nearer. The process, it must be 
repeated, is hard, long and tedious, but resistance weakens 
day by day, and the movement goes on, as surely as the 
seasons, to its appointed goal. The impasse loomed big and 
terrifying, but it broke down bit by bit, and the way out 
is clear ahead unless the insanity of nations forces them 
to use up all their substance for future warfare, or unless, 
like Rome in her latter days, our roads are allowed to go 
to ruin. 

This country has been obliged throughout its industrial 
history to export a considerable portion of its products in 
order to maintain prosperity. Foreign demand has been 
the balance wheel of home industry. But that demand for 
our raw materials cannot make itself felt because of weak- 
ened credit. Millions cry for food on foreign shores, while 
some part of our agricultural products banks up unsold at 
home. 

On the other hand, strange as it may seem, the deranged 
state of the exchanges and the desperation of extreme 
poverty are stimulating the sale in this country of foreign 
manufactured products at prices which our industrialists 
cannot meet. For five years we had a monopoly of the 


September 


world. It seemed almost as if Fate had said to oy 
facturers and wage earners “Charge all you w; 
all that has suddenly changed and once more 
competition with a world whose broken econo 


rium is our concern from a dollars-and-cents stanc 
just as its human sufferings concern us sentimentally 
cannot escape our share in rebuilding the wrecked 
if we wish to continue in business on the large scale 


past. But fortunately there appears to be a stead 
provement in physical conditions over most of Euroy 
Says George E. Roberts, a banker of long exper 
who recently returned from a trip of observation: 
the greatest gain has been in the spirit of industr 
social order. The revolutionary spirit is fast disappe 
The revolutionary element has had its day; it ma 
most of the confusion following the war, of goven 
management in industry, government doles, and the 
though generous sentiment for a new order of society 
people are tired of agitation and of being ‘fed up’ on 
istic theories, conceived without any working knoy 
of real conditions, Government management of inc 
is everywhere discredited, and the people are turnin, 
with a feeling of relief to the old ways and methe 
which they know how to get things done. . . ._ 
“This change is a fundamental one. It is the mo 
portant thing that could have happened for the im 
ment of the situation, because no recovery could take 
unless the stability of society was assured. It aff 
basis for credit and encouragement to enterprise,” 
i 
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Marketing the Crop Surplus 


“y 
RECIPITOUS changes in prices of agricultural 
ucts and limitation of the buying power of E 
have forced to the front numerous projects for extens 
credits for exports. It seems to be tacitly assun 
wide circles that the marketing of our excess agrict 
products would be expedited by their being place 
national pool. 

The first of July found our store of wheal 
to the volume of the prewar carry-over, the result 
heaviest annual export on record. The new crop W 
permit of so large an export. That the marketing 
exportable surplus is in reality not facilitated by fo 
a national pool is clearly indicated in the experien 
other countries. - 

The Australian crop of wheat, harvested in the 
of this year, is under governmental control. The Cor 
wealth will have about one hundred million bushels 
port. The price guaranteed to the grower is five shil 
bushel—$1.22 at par, at present exchange about 1 
cents. Whether any higher price would go to the 5 
in toto or be divided by the grower and government 
at this distance clear. The government had fixed th 
of wheat for domestic consumption at nine shill 
bushel—$2.19 at par, about $1.62 at present exché 
and had fixed the price of flour at twenty-one p 
sterling a ton; at present exchange about $6.90 a! 
These prices, being appreciably above world prices 
made it impossible for Australian millers to export 
To relieve this situation the government reduce 
price of wheat to seven shillings eleven pence a bu 
$1.93 at par, about $1.42 at present excliaia 
corresponding reduction for flour. 

It is questionable whether this will enable the nil 
recover their trade in South Africa, South A 
Asia. The one hundred million bushels to be ex 
must meet the world price minus freight. The frelg! 
is at present supposed to be about thirty cents a 
to Liverpool, though arrangements for reduction 
state subsidy may exist. Obviously the wheat. 
miller and the consumer occupy a oe 
with the government endeavoring to mediate be 
them and at the same time dispose of ae 
three-quarters of the crop in export sale, pay a guar 
price, and escape without loss to be reflected s00 
later in the tax levy. , 

From this distance it would appear that the 
clearly and indubitably benefited by the existi 
ment is the banker. 


HE Hon. Manuel L. Que- 
zon, ringmaster of the 
Philippine political 
for many years rep- 
itive of his people 


ZB2 


Eleanor 
Kranklin fgeam 
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that in which he indulged them 
began to get in its deadly 
work on their immature 
systems of assimilation. 
He was their great and 


La 


Jent commissioner glorious friend. But not 
hington and now any more. He is now 
st of the Philip- freely referred toin the 


Henate, says he 
“yather have a 
yine government 


Filipino press and by 
Filipinos on all occa- 
sions as “the worst 


/e hell by Filipinos enemy the Philippine 
‘ke heaven by any people ever had.”’ And 
yeople.”’ the conservative Amer- 


is the kind of utter- 


icans of the old régime are 


that becomes historic, 
rT. Quezon must expect it 
remembered against him, 
vis credit, for all time by 
who write the story of his 
| It is possible that it may 
‘io be quoted as a fine ex- 
in of patriotic exaltation; 
even come to be regarded 
ag worthy to rank in the 
of history with ‘‘Give me 
‘or give me death!’’ But 
iw what Mr. Quezon seems 
in by it is that he would 
‘a Philippine government 
ce hell by Manuel L. Que- 
‘an like heaven by anyone 
‘ight curtail some of Man- 
‘Quezon’s own activities. 
e the inauguration of the 
't form of administration 
the Philippine charter of liberties 
‘as the Jones Law, Mr. Quezon has 
mple opportunities to observe what a 
iment run like hell amounts to. His 
1 position has afforded him unique ad- 
res in this regard. But one is pleased 
6 that though the government may have 
‘un like hell one of the consequences has 
‘en the creation of a Philippine body 
‘consisting wholly of imps. The people 
earned more from eight years of govern- 
‘l incompetence and confusion than they 


smiling with a certain degree 
of perhaps pardonable satisfac- 
tion and saying, “‘We’ve been 
trying for eight years to get you 
to realize that!’ 

But I think maybe they ought 
to let Mr. Harrison alone. He 
is no longer with them and he 
is not in a position to defend 
himself. And besides, he was in 
the Islands in the first place for 
no purpose but to carry out the 
policy of his party. He was in- 
structed to do exactly what he 
did. Whether or not he was in- 
structed to do it the way he did 
is another question. It is per- 
fectly true that he might have 
saved the situation in some de- 
gree by an intelligent exercise 
of the power that, under the 
Jones Law, was vested in him as governor- 
general of the Islands. 

I was not in Manila to witness the arrival 
of Mr. Harrison in 1913. I wish I had been. 
Like the San Francisco fire, the eruption of 
Mt. Pelée and other spectacular catastrophes, 
as long as it had to happen I should like to 
have seen it. And this is not such a mean 
way of putting it, either, in view of the fact 
that the task confronting the American people 
in the Islands to-day very closely resembles 
the task that the San Franciscans had to face 
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4 during the entire period which pre- General Leonard Wood Seated, Mr. Quezon and Governor Forbes. Above — the day after their holocaust. The most hope- 
‘their New Era, when intelligent and Pi Repaer se p pital See Tibi y AGU Parole CY Ss eorelary Of, ar Lape ist t9 O7- less-looking job the San Franciscans had to 


’ In the Ovals—Left, Speaker Osmena; Right, President Manuel L. Quezon 2 : Pa 
'y processes were the only processes to ‘ tackle was the job of sorting out the débris, 


served in the conduct of their affairs; and they regarded Mr. Francis Burton Harrison as being fitted to and I may say that that will be the most difficult part of 
owing a healthy reaction against the present wide- guide them along the path of preparation. But because our program of reconstruction in the Philippines. 
_ demoralization that promises better things for he permitted them throughout his administration as Everybody now has a fairly detailed knowledge of what 
in the future than they have known in the past. governor-general to do about as they pleased, the Filipinos took place after Mr. Harrison’s inauguration as Mr. W. 
| There is a tendency on the part were like children adoring an indulgent guardian before Cameron Forbes’ successor; so I 
of everybody in the Philippines— need only refer to the fact 
Americans and Filipinos alike— that when he dismissed, one 
to hold just one man after another, practically 
responsible for the every trained and experi- « 
situation that exists enced man in the govern- f 
to-day. We have ment service, he did not put 
' withheld in their places Filipinos 
self- govern- selected by himself be- 
ment from cause of their proved 
the Philip- fitness to serve—he was a 


1) 


pine people 
all these 
years on the ground that 
they were not yet fitted 
to exercise its privileges, 
and few Americans who 
are familiar with them 
and who are interested in 
their welfare have ever 
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An Example of Splendid Country Highway 


stranger in a strange land 
and knew nobody—but local 
politicians selected by Man- 
uel L. Quezon and his po- 
litical colleagues. Some 
years ago, after a notable 
career in local politics and 
governmental employment, 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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N TUESDAY morning at 9:10 Mr. James J. 
() Jones, accompanied by his son, left his house to 
go to the bank. Mr. Jones was very happy, but 
forced himself to retain a nodding acquaintance with 
wisdom by not expecting his 
only son to become infat- 
uated with the work from 
the start. It was up to the 
president of the bank to 
make the experience inter- 
esting. 

Junior happened to see 
his father’s face as they 
entered the bank together. 
It was so full of juvenile 
pride in the possession of the 
only baseball bat in the 
block that he felt a pang of 
remorse at the fraud. 

“Dad,” he said impres- 
sively, ‘‘I’ll never forget the 
day when you and I walked 
into the bank to work to- 
gether. NotifI live to bea 
million years.” 

“Why, son!’”? smiled Mr. 
Jones. 

He poignantly regretted 
that Junior was not twenty- 
five months old. Twenty- 
four years and the sex made 
it impossible, in public. 

“There’s a lady waiting to 
see you, sir,’”’ said the gray- 
coated diplomat, whose chief 
business it was to have blank 
checks in his upper coat 
pocket for old ladies and 
young novelists. 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. 
Jonesreassuringly. The dip- 
lomat thereupon smoothed 
his wrinkled front. 

Junior had hurried ahead. 

“Good morning, Miss 
Jones,” he said and shook 
hands 

“Good morning,” she said 
and nodded twice. Then in 
a whisper: “I’m scared to 
death.”’ 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“But I am!” 

Mr. Jones came up,a pleas- 
ant smile on hisface. A good 
old scout, the governor! 

‘Father, this is Miss 
Jones, of whom I spoke to 
you.” 

“I’m very glad to know 
you, Miss Jones,”’ said Mr. 
Jones as cordially as though 
Miss Jones were his star de- 
positress. ‘“‘Won’t youcome 
in? Allow me!” 

Mr. Jones led the way. Miss Jones followed him, and 
Junior followed Miss Jones. Watching her walk he imag- 
ined he heard musical sounds and also that the bank was 
full of lilac blossoms. Some people are beautiful in a gen- 
eral way, as the sea is beautiful or the sky, with a beauty 
that belongs to everyone. But Elizabeth’s beauty was 
made specially for one man. He told himself this in the 
time that it took Elizabeth to walk less than twenty-seven 
feet. 

“Sit down, Miss Jones.”” Mr. Jones pointed to the chair 
beside his desk—a wooden chair with an uncomfortable 
back especially designed to discourage long speeches. 

Junior smiled approvingly, took his first look at his desk 
and walked toward it with an effect of a man keeping an 
important engagement. He sat down and concentrated on 
business. 

He regretted not having told Joe Fowler, the gray- 
coated omniscience by the door, to have a stack of mail 
ready for him to open. Then he thought there was no time 
to lose, and called loudly: “Joe!” 

His father started violently; nobody ever raised his 
voice in that inclosure, not even when the president said the 
bank would not renew. 

Joe, who in his youth had been a policeman in Bayonne, 
clapped his right hand to hip pocket and almost vaulted 
over the railing. Junior, realizing that he had made a mis- 
take, walked toward Mr. Fowler. 
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**You are the Only Son of a Rich Man. You’ve Never Had 
to be Anything but a Big Boy’”’ , 


“‘Joe,’’ he whispered, ‘‘get me some mail, quick!” 

“Get you what?” 

“Some letters for me to open and read; anything; cir- 
culars, bills, anything that has an envelope and a sheet of 
paper inside. Get a gait on. I’ve got to earn my living. 
Bring them in in one of those baskets like the one on top of 
the governor’s desk. Hurry up, before that girl goes away. 
I’ve got to be a busy man!”’ 

Joe understood and darted away. Junior walked back 
to his desk and prepared for the rush. Presently a trim 
young man, square-shouldered, red-cheeked, clear-eyed, 
came in with the basket. 

“Good morning, major.’”’ He almost saluted. 

Junior rose and extended his hand. 

“How are you, my boy?” 

“Fine, sir!” 

Junior sat down and began to empty the envelopes, 
most of which had already been slit open. Miss Jones, al- 
though listening to Mr. Jones, found time to glance toward 
Mr. Jones Junior. Mr. Jones Junior, who had been waiting 
for the glance, frowningly wrote on the bottom of a circular 
of a patent water filter ‘O. K., J. J. J., Jr.” 

Happening to see a push button at his right, he pressed 
it to see what would happen. Then he wrote on a sheet of 
paper “Come in and ask me if I will see Mr. Silas Frost.” 


He put it in an envelope, which he addressed to Jos 
Fowler. Then he waited. 

Nobody came. Junior pushed the button and : 
his finger on it. Nothing. He happened to cateh, 
eye, and by means of 
eyebrows bade him obs 
that he, the real head o| 
bank, was pushing a bu 
on the desk. 

Joe nodded andl di 
peared. Presently a y 
man came in and stoo 
attention beside the de 

“Deliver this at on 
The major gave to the 
the envelope addregse 
Joe Fowler. 

Upon getting it 
promptly walked ow 
sight to read it unobser 

Presently Joe camein 
said with great dist 
ness, ‘“‘ Mr. Silas Frost i 
there, sir, and wants tok 
if you’ll see him.” 

“Tell him we haveno 
received any advices - 
London. He’d better « 
back about 11:30,” 
Junior in a clear voice, 
returned to his corresp 
ence. 

Mr. Jones stood up, 
Elizabeth also. 

“T’m going to show 
Jones her desk,’”’ said 
Jones to Junior. 

‘“‘Can’t I—er—oh, 3 

Mr. Jones said “A 
me,”’ and preceded — 
Jones, who whisperec¢ 
Junior as she passed, 3 
awfully nice!” 

She followed therespé 
president of the ParkAy 
Bank. Junior held ou 
hand, but she ignore 
Business, he decided, 
not going to prove su 
wonderful adventure 
all. While waiting fo 
father to return he wen 
and thanked Joe Fowle 

“Joe, the first thin; 
do when I get to ber 
dent will be to raise 
salary to five times” 
you're getting now.” 

“The chief looks p: 
strong tome,” said Joey 
mistically. 

Junior sought to « 
him by reminding him: 
doesn’t have to croak, 
He can resign, you kn 

“He ain’t that kind.”’ Joe shook his head, intent o1 
being comforted. 

“Well, then, I don’t see what I can do for you. Are 
married?”’ 

“Am I? ” 

Joe looked so pityingly at Junior that Junior was fc 
to ask, ‘‘In heaven’s name, how many wives have youg 

“Say, I’ve got one.” Joe spoke slowly, lingeri 
“One!’’ he repeated distinctly, and nodded. “But - 
He nodded again, threw up his hands and walked awé 

Junior, who was on the verge of bursting out laug! 
suddenly thought of his own. 

“One!”’ he echoed. ‘‘ But ——” : 

There were others. The thought did not -comfc 

Mr. Jones returned to his desk. Junior succe 
forcing himself to look incuriously at his father. 

But Mr. Jones volunteered, “She hasn’t had 
perience. I’ve never been able to keep one long en 
train. The moment they begin to be useful # 
married.” 

Junior frowned. His father went on, “Pull you 
over here and we'll go over my mail.” 

Mr. Jones began to read his letters. As he finish 
he passed them one by one to Junior, with con 
Many of them had nothing to do directly with 
but, as Mr. Jones pointed out, he would not have 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
them had he not been president of the Park Avenue Bank. 
Junior listened carefully and at times asked for additional 
reasons for his father’s answers. 

“My rule,” Mr. Jones told him with an air of conscious 
wisdom, “‘is never to sign my name to a letter that I do not 
care to have read in a court of justice or printed in full in a 
newspaper. You had better listen to me when I dictate. 
By and by I will let you answer my mail—or most of it— 
but first you must know what my general attitude is.” 

He would be able to dictate the replies to Elizabeth! 

“T will listen very carefully to your dictation,” Junior 
assured his father, so earnestly that Mr. Jones beamed, 
and further rewarded Junior by ringing for the new 
secretary. 

She came. She had taken off her coat, thereby improy- 
ing matters fully three thousand per cent. She had a new 
notebook in her hand, and Junior noticed that she had an 
artist’s fingers. At least they looked so to him, for they 
were long and slim and inexpressibly graceful. He did not 
wonder that even before he had taken a good look at them 
he had loved to hold them. 

He would like to dictate to her with one hand—that is, 
holding one of hers while she jotted down stenographic 
symbols with the other. A wonderful thing, to understand 
those chicken tracks. He never before had seen her with- 
out her hat. Her hair was most wonderful—brown, with 
gold threads; also soft, silky, clean looking and suggestive 
of delicate fragrances. He ostentatiously took a long 
breath in order to disguise an exploratory sniff. 

She sat down by Mr. Jones’ desk. She was nervous, but 
the way she held her pencil was exquisite. 

“Take this down, please,’ said Mr. 
sarily, but politely. 

Then he dictated, too quickly, Junior thought: 


Jones, unneces- 


Hon. JOHN G. MARSLAND, 

White Plains, N. Y. 

Dear Senator: I shall be glad to see you at your conven- 
ience. A decision in the matter to which you refer is liable to be 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. Precipitancy is to be 


deprecated and great care should be taken to avert a conflict of 
prejudices and the revival of ancient animosities. I am heartily 
in accord with your expressed view. Hoping to see you before 
you definitely pledge yourself to either side, I remain, 

Sincerely your friend, 


Miss Jones, flustered and obviously uncomfortable, said: 
“‘Ah—what was that word after ‘conferences’ ?”’ 

“What is what?” 

“The word after ‘conferences’? ”’ 

Junior listened and heard Mr. James J. Jones say, not 
at all rudely but a trifle more sharply than the father of 
James J. Jones Junior need have spoken: “I didn’t say 
anything about conferences. There isn’t any conference 
that I know of.” 

“T—I’m sorry,’”. murmured Elizabeth so _ broken- 
heartedly that Junior half rose from his chair on the way 
to her rescue. 


“Let me see. What went before it?’’ asked Mr. Jones 


less impatiently. 

“Fur—no—far—ah—reaching ——— 
hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes; consequences, not conferences.” 

“Th-thank you. It was the word after that; ‘per—’ oh, 
I’ve got it!’”’ She smiled with relief and waited for the 
next letter. 

“Miss Jones,” said Mr. Jones not unkindly, “I think 
the best way would be to ask me when you don’t under- 
stand—er—I mean, hear—some word. I may not carry 
the whole letter in my mind, and I couldn’t help you if you 
wait till the end.” 

“Very well, sir,” she promised. 

Mr. Jones continued his dictation. Elizabeth, mindful 
of what he had told her, did not hesitate to ask him to re- 
peat every word she did not understand on first utterance. 
She did it quite often. 

Finally Mr. Jones said, “That will be all just now, Miss 
Jones.” 

i Yes) situ 

She rose and went away without a look at Junior, who 
felt sorry for her and for himself. Was she angry at him? 


” 


read Miss Jones 


is 
September }7 


Mr. Jones turned to his son and shook his head dub 

“T’m afraid she’s not going to do.” 

“Why not?” asked Junior in a controversial tone 

‘She has never done this sort of work.” 

“Oh,” said Junior, ‘she’s nervous. When it we 
she will do as well as anyone.” But in his heart of 
he did not think that such a girl was made to be wa; 
a job that could be filled better by a short, sallow pe 
thirty-five. 

“Well, we’ll see how she does,” 
mously. 

“Just wait,” said Junior. Then somebody cam 
talk to Mr. Jones, and Junior went out for a walk a 
the receiving teller’s window. 

It was shortly before noon when Miss Jones @ 
with the letters. Mr. Jones arched his eyebrows— 
was watching him as well as her—but said “Thanl 
politely enough. 

She hesitated, looked toward Junior, and went } 
her office. 

Junior approached his father, to see with his oy 
the work of her beautiful slim fingers. The way s] 
the pencil 

“What in blazes! 
dazedly at his son. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Junior. For the fir 
in his life the famous American ace knew fear— 
sinking at his heart. 

“This is the matter!”’ 

Mr. Jones handed the letter to the man on whose 
mendation he had employed the new secretary. The 
been many erasures, but she had done her best. 


said Mr. Jones m: 


Great Scott!’’ Mr. Jones loo 


Hon. JOHN JAY Cea anne: 

White Plain, N. Y 

Dear Senor: I anhalt be glad to see you as you are, 
quences of additional mothers to which you refer—and 
to be fought with ferocious conferences. 

Permmanency is apreciated and a good undertaker te 
conflict of predjudiced and the Bible of ancient universit 
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I can hardly afford to insure the press use. Hoping to see you 
before you defiantly bulge yourself to otherwise, I remain 
Sincerely your freind, 


“Well?” said Junior coldly. 

Mr. Jones shook his head. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Junior in his most inconvincible 
voice. 

““What’s wrong?’’ repeated the astonished Mr. Jones. 

“Yes; what?”’ 

“Everything is wrong! Nine out of every ten words are 
wrong!”’ 

Junior looked at the letter again. 

“Well,” he admitted, “there may possibly be one ‘m’ 
too many in ‘permanency.’ She doubtless was thinking of 
‘immanency.’”’ 

“You might put another ‘p’ in ‘appreciate,’ just to show 
there’s no hard feeling.” 

“T am for reformed spelling, myself. It’s more Amer- 
ican. And, anyhow, I don’t see that this letter’s a crime.” 

“Tt isn’t a crime. It’s a mystery. If Jack Marsland, 
whose middle name is Greene, recognizes himself as John 
Jay Marceline I’ll vote for him for governor. And he’s a 
Democrat.” 

“Marsland? Well, if he’s a politician Marceline is a 
good enough name for him.” 

Mr. Jones burst out laughing, but Junior frowned coldly 
because Mr. Jones began to make corrections in the letter. 

“That,” he said, showing Junior the letter with his inter- 
lineations, “‘is what I think I dictated to her.” 

“You see,’ said Junior quickly, “you are not sure of 
what you dictated.” 

“T’m sure I didn’t dictate that. Let’s see how she made 
out with this.”’ 

He picked up the next letter. He read it, compressed his 
lips, took up a third, read two lines of it and laid it down. 

“No use! Impossible!’’ 

Junior read the other letters carefully. Then he said, 
“Dad, the trouble is’’—Junior was intent on being just— 
“that you don’t enunciate distinctly. That girl is not 
accustomed to your speech.” 

“Ts she to yours?”’ asked Mr. Jones with a quick frown. 

“Not yet,” replied Junior tranquilly. ‘And then, you 
use long, awkward words ae 

“Son, let’s go to luncheon while we’re still on speaking 
terms.”’ 

‘And what about Miss Jones’ luncheon?” 

“T told her to see Miss Tifft about the time, and that she 
could have hers upstairs with the others.” 

“You're not going to tell Miss Jones that she won’t do? 
Just like that?”’ 

“Tt’s never a pleasant thing to do,” admitted Mr. 
Jones ruefully. ‘On the whole I think you had better tell 
her, yourself. You hired; now you fire.” 

“To-day?” 

“What’s the use of waiting? We'll give her a week’s 
salary if you think she needs it. That’s square, isn’t it, 
son?’”’ Mr. Jones looked at Junior, anxious to please. 

“Yes,’’ admitted Junior slowly, “that’s square. 
you run along, dad. I’ll go later if I get hungry.” 


Now 


xx 
T WAS not the economic phase that worried Junior. Of 
course she would not be allowed to starve. But how 


could she help becoming discouraged when she learned 
that as a stenographer she was an even greater failure than 
as a transformer of old museum things into novelties? 

He asked Joe Fowler to take him to Miss Jones’ office. 
It was delightfully private. He did not know that it was 
a room used by his father for conferences with his lieuten- 
ants when it was important not to be disturbed. Joe Fowler 
knocked at the door. Her fresh, sweet 
voice answered ‘‘Come!”’ 

Junior entered. Joe Fowler closed the 
door, leaving Major Jones alone with Miss 
Jones and the dread specter of duty. 

Junior noticed an Oriental rug on the 
floor; lithographs of views of New York 
in 1850 on the wall; a flat mahogany 
table; a new typewriter standiand chair 
near the window; an empty leather- 
upholstered armchair; and, finally, Miss 
Elizabeth Jones studying her notebook. 

Confronted by the necessity of telling 
her that as a stenographer she was a 
monumental failure, Junior smiled pleas- 
antly and observed, “‘Am I in time to 
take you to luncheon?” 

He looked her straight in the eyes and 
was shocked by her expression. It was 
utterly different from the habitual look 
of his lilac girl. She had covered herself 
with a layer of ice. 

Was there a wireless system in this 
bank as there was in the army so that 
she was aware of the nature of his er- 
rand? Or, if it was something else, why 
blame him? Who had told her what? 
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Utterly guiltless though he was, he felt uncomfortable as 
he stood there before her. When she spoke it was as if he 
were an elevator man. 

“T am to have my luncheon upstairs when Miss Tifft 
returns. All the lower grade of employes are supposed to 
eat there. It’s free, you know.”’ 

“‘T have to do it myself. I hope the chow is good.” 

“Tt’s good enough for people who work here.” : _ 

Her emphasis on the most distressing word in the lan- 
guage was not very pronounced, but he caught it and 
retorted, ‘‘I am supposed to eat there with the rest. But I 
think Theodore at the Ritz could do better by us than ——” 

She turned a determined face toward him. 

“Mr. Jones, I think we ought to have a definite under- 
standing. There can be no social relations between us in 
this bank during business hours.” 

“The luncheon hour is not a business hour. 
own. And so ae 

“‘T am supposed to obey all the rules, and one of them 
is about luncheon,” she told him. 

“T begin to think that I made a mistake in coming to 
work in this place,” said Junior. 

‘This also is your first day here, isn’t it?”’ 

“Who told you that?’”’ he asked indignantly. 

‘And I thought you were convalescing!”’ 

“You don’t begrudge me such health as I have, do 
you?’’ He answered himself by shaking his head, to save 
her the trouble. 

“And I felt like—like I don’t know what, when Miss 
Tifft asked me how I came to get this position. I told her 
I’d met you while you were recovering in Central Park. 
Are you laughing?” 

“Certainly not!’’ he assured her hastily, and looked 
lachrymose. 

She went on: 
fifty dollars a week she looked at me so funny 

“Humorist, is she?’’ Junior scowled. 

“T could see she thought it was mighty queer that you— 
that I 

“Miss Jones,” said Junior with his most businesslike 
air, “I supposed you understood that your position in 
this bank was merely in the nature of a stop-gap. My 
father felt a perfectly natural desire to help a girl trying 
to make a living in New York.” 

“But why didn’t your father tell me 

She stopped, whereupon he said seriously, “‘He told me 
to tell you.” 

She must have seen in his face his distress, for she said, 
‘“Wh-what is it?’’ and caught her breath sharply. 

It made him say pleadingly, “‘Elizabeth, let us go out 
somewheres and talk ——”’ 

“‘T will not!’”’ she interjected angrily. 
insist?” 

‘“What’s the matter, Elizabeth? You are different.” 

“T can’t abide deceit. Miss Tifft 

““T am beginning to dislike that old crab.” 

**She isn’t old.” 

‘*She must be.” 

‘‘She’s not much over thirty.” 

“Well, that’s what I said.” 

‘And she’s a great admirer of yours. 
father tells her everything about you.”’ 

“Well, my life has no, dark chapters unfit for young 
ladies’ eyes.”’ 

‘And she says Miss Jones hesitated. 

“Go on. J|’m hardened.” 

“That you have no more intention of becoming a banker 
than she has of flying.” 

“‘Well, no more I have.” 

“Then why did you pick out this time of all others to 
come here, so that people would make remarks?” 


It is your 


‘And when I told her that my salary was 


” 


” 


“Why do you 


She says your 


” 


Japanese Gardens in Moanatua Park, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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“My father has been trying to secure my service 
told her with great dignity, “‘for ages!” 

“So you waited until I came to work.” 

“Well, misery loves company.” 

“‘T’m not miserable.” 

“This is no place for us, Elizabeth. Let’s go wh 
can see the sky and breathe fresh air.” 

“When I leave here,” she said slowly, ‘‘it will be 
to Hazleton, Pennsylvania.” 

“Hang it, why do you always have to—er —— 
get out of here. I’ve got to tell you ve! 

“Tell me here. If it’s business I’ll have to listen,” 

She turned her left ear toward him. That prevent: 
from looking into her eyes. 

“T can’t tell you that way,’’ he complained. 

“Did your father tell you that I was not—compet 

“He thought—you’d do better where—wher 
work—ah—would not be so—ah—specialized.”’ 

““And I was so anxious to show Aunt Sarah J 
support myself !’’ 

She rose to her feet and covered her face with her | 

“Elizabeth, dear girl, please!’”’ he said and put h 
about her shoulders. 

Instantly she dropped her hands and looked a 
Her eyes were bright with grief and her cheeks 
flushed. 

Also they had never been so close to him. Shew. 
fering; and he was suffering even more. 

“‘Dear girl!’”? he murmured, and kissed the like 
was So near. 

She sprang back. 

““You—you have just returned from your honey: 
She told me.” 

“Miss Tifft?”’ 

“‘T—I didn’t believe it. She showed me clipping: 
the newspaper. She enjoyed showing them to me. 
I must go, right away! Tell her I’ve left.” 

She walked toward the rack where her hati 
hung. 

a Elizabeth, please let me tell you something.” 

“ce No.” 

“Tt’s—it’s business. I have your week’s salar 

“Don’t talk like that to me! Salary! Salary!” 
was no mistaking her indignation. 

‘Will you allow me to explain? “i 

“There is nothing to explain.” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“There is not.” 


} 


“Yes. I have to y 

“No, you do not,” she cut in. 

“Very well. Ido not. Elizabeth, I was only go 
explain 

“Why don’t you explain to your wife?” F 

“Elizabeth—I —— e. 


“You knew I had nobody in New York to tal 
part. You tell Miss Tifft I’ve left.” 

“Wait.”’ He went toward her. ; 

“Mr. Jones,” she said slowly, but she could not p 
her lips from quivering, ‘‘do you wish me to § 
help?” 

“T beg your pardon, Hlizabeth.’”’ He stood asic 
face quite pale. Then, pleadingly: “If you woul 
allow me a 4 

But she shook her head and would not look at him 
grasped the knob. She did not turn it. He hear 
appalling sound of a sob not very successfully suppr 
He stepped to her side. 

“‘I—please—I—I can’t think of not seeing you : 
It’s—it’s out of the question. I’ve got to see you!” 

“You can’t. You are on 

“‘T’m not!”’ he almost shouted. 

She raised her eyes—very blu 
bright with unshed tears. 4 

“Aren’t you?’ she asked ea 
Then a cloud came into her sky 


two skies. ‘Yes, you are,” she 4 
gloomily. 

“T am not. Let’s go wa 
talk —— 


“There is nothing to talk. You 
your life to live, and I have mine. 
probably will never meet . 3 
harm done!” 

She spoke wearily. Then sheer 
ened up and her hand grasped t 
knob. 

His hand grasped the hal d 
grasped the door knob. = . 

“Please!”’ she said quietly. 

“Blizabeth, you can’t go like s 
mean too much to me.’ | 

She tried to open the door. He 
to prevent her. It brought him very 
to her. | 

“Elizabeth, how can I tell yo 
truth? You won’t believe it.” 

“Then I had better go away. 

(Continued on Page 6: 
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MALLOY CAMPEADOR 


And Gus hates the boss like the devil hates 
holy water for it. He’s been waiting for 
this chance from that day to this.” 

He turned to his superior. 

“T don’t give three hoots in Tophet about 
him taking the job of raising steel out of 
my hands, boss; honest I don’t. WhenI’m 
shootin’ rivets I’m not getting into any 
other deviltry, am I? And I’d get down so 
low.as to keep time for you on this job if 
it’d help you beat old Gomez’s date for steel 
completion. But he’ll toss you if you let 
him raise steel for you here. He’lldoit. I 
know thatsnake. He’ll get you in the back 
just as sure as you trimmed his whiskers for 
him at Wheeling.” 

A momentary shadow passed over 

Malloy’s face. Then he smiled reassur- 
ingly. 
“Oh, Gus has forgotten that little fly- 
around long ago, Johnny. He’s the oldest 
erector we’ve got; and the best, barring a 
certain go-getter I have in mind. He’s too 
good a man to hold a grudge because he 
couldn’t put me away with a punch. He 
had me licked up to the time we fell off the 
bridge, didn’t he? He hasn’t anything to 
be sore about, you fathead.”’ 

“He hasn’t, eh?’? answered Rapport 
sullenly. ‘I guess it wasn’t lucky for him 
that the two of you took that tumble early 
in the scrap. He was licked when you took 
that wallop on your jaw, and shook your 
head and came back for another one; and 
he knew it. And who the hell pulled him 
out of the river, anyhow? He’s hated you 
He’d like you better if you’da 
let him splash for the pier himself, if he’da 
drowned for it. You broke his bully game. 
He’ll scrap on the ground now; but he 
ain’t hit a man ten feet aloft from that day 
to this.” 

Rapport’s eyes were sparkling with 
reminiscence. 

“‘T know that snake,’’ he repeated in his 
earnestness. ‘“‘I know him. He’ll throw 
you sure, Right on your first big job, Mr. 
Malloy. If old Ramsden says you’ve got 
to take him on it’d be better to jack the 
job and go up the track talking to yourself 
than to let Gus smash your rep on your 
first real piece of work.” 

Love for this red-headed boss of his 
glowed in the bridgeman’s hard face; but 
the young superintendent would not be 
convinced. 

“Outside, crape hanger!” hesaid. “‘The 
air! It’s too late anyhow. Gus ought to 
be here this minute. Depart, Calamity 
Jane. The rain’s over. See if you can 
scrape together enough bums in the tool 
shanty to make a rivet gang, and stitch 
together a’couple points before the whistle 
blows.” 

And grasping his loyal foreman by the 
shoulders he shoved him through the door, 
which the timekeeper held politely open, 
bowing his late opponent into the diminish- 
ing shower. 

The door had scarcely closed, and the 
two men had just started to replace the legs 
under the fallen table, when the knob on 
the door wrenched round, and a burly 
figure, ill at ease in a bright striped hand- 
me-down suit of clothes, stomped into the 
room. A starched blue shirt and a gutta- 
percha collar of glassy blue to match in- 
closed the bulging muscles of his chest and 
weather-red neck. The yellow shoes he 
wore were, without the slightest doubt, 
the very ones whose size inspired the poem 
about the old woman who had so many 
children she didn’t know what todo. And 
a new stiff hat, of the class known among 
steel men as five-eighths plate, about half 
concealed the mat of rusty hair that was 
tangled over his bull head. That head, set 
close down on huge humped shoulders, was 
the aspect of this engaging personality 
which had given Buffalo Gus Bensen his 
very appropriate nickname; that head, 
and the shoulders, and a foghorn voice 
that fairly bellowed steel out of the stock 
piles up into place in the structures that 
were raised under Gus’ genial leadership. 

“Good morning, Gus,” said Malloy, 
smiling his broad and genuine smile, and 
risking a hand to the mercies of the ham 
that hung at Bensen’s side. 

“Morning, Malloy,” answered Gus 
sourly, ignoring the proffered hand and 
walking over to the erection diagram on 
the wall. ‘‘Let’s see the plans. I hear this 
job ain’t made no tonnage.” 

He moved from before the long blue 
diagram toward a window so as to check 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the yellow pencil markings on the print 
against the steel as actually erected in the 
building. But he found his progress 
blocked. Malloy was standing in his path, 
his hand still outstretched, the broad smile 
still on his mouth. Gus attempted to dis- 
regard it, but gray eyes looked out from 
under their straight brows and caught the 
china-blue ones that were Gus’ Scandina- 
vian birthright. 

“Let’s start off right, Gus—what say?” 
inquired the quiet voice of young Malloy. 

Gus looked sullenly at the proffered 
hand, but made no move to take it. 

“Of course I can’t make you take it— 
open— Gus.” 

Eddie Simms, perched on his high stool, 
ruined a half-completed pay-roll sheet by 
dropping his pen upon it carelessly, so that 
it rolled across the paper, blazing its course 
to where it dropped off the table edge with 
a trail of foot tracks that marked every 
revolution. But Eddie had more important 
matters than mere pay sheets to engage his 
mind. 

The two men stood at gaze awhile. But 
at last, failing to see behind the puzzling 
straight-mouthed smile with which Malloy 
regarded him, Bensen’s huge paw came out 
and flopped limply, like a big dead carp, 
into the hand that was waiting for it. 
There is something disappointing to the 
point of nausea in a flabby handshake from 
a burly, iron-fisted man. 

But Malloy laughed, satisfied, and said, 
“T knew you were too big a man to hold a 
grudge, Gus.’’” And then to the timekeeper, 
“‘Wddie, go over the print file with Gus and 
dig out what he wants”; and he turned 
back to his calculations at the high desk. 

Gus smiled; but as Malloy’s back turned 
to him the thing changed to an ugly smirk, 
which he directed toward the timekeeper, 
coupling it with a contemptuous fling of his 
head toward the superintendent—his first 
effort to sound the loyalty of his superior’s 
organization. And to his delight an an- 
swering smirk spread over the younger 
man’s face. But deep down in Eddie’s 
heart, unheard by Gus, a little voice was 
addressing the Swede: 

‘Guile with guile, you dirty squarehead; 
you big ugly mucker. We'll get you, me 
and Rappy, before you get the boss.” 


Three weeks had passed since the arrival 
of Gus Bensen on the Arapahoe job, and on 
asunny day a bridgeman, arguing his time 
record with Eddie Simms, was suddenly 
thrust away from the little office window 
through which the ghost was wont to take 
his weekly promenade. 

“One side, person! 
Eddie in an excited undertone. “The nut 
for yours. This is a box seat I got. And 
believe me, son, I’ve dropped four-fifty and 
war tax many a time and never got such 
an eyeful.”’ 

He turned his head sidewise and whis- 
pered hoarsely backward through the pay 
window out of the side of his mouth. 

“‘Skirt on the campus, Rappy. Skirt on 
the campus, 1921 length.” 

There was the sound of scrambling feet 
inside the office and almost instantaneously 
another head came jamming through the 
little orifice that framed Eddie’s pop-eyed 
countenance. And the short-payed bridge- 
man suddenly lost all interest in the check- 
ing of his time as he turned and let his gaze 
follow the enraptured stares of the two 
heads just above him. 

It’s been hinted in this narrative that a 
construction job is no place for a lady of 
either sex. But picking her way amid the 
ordered confusion of steel and lumber and 
equipment that made a labyrinth of the 
space about the huge unloading derrick, 
there came a vision such as rarely cheers 
the sight of the field activities of a big con- 
tracting company—a creature of silken 
ankles and deliciously modish skirts, and 
just-before-dawn eyes, and hair that blazed 
and blazed and blazed. 

Beside her, reaching out a hand from 
time to time to steady her as she stepped 
up on a prone twelve-by-twelve and floated 
along its length, or skipped lightly over a 
small stray beam or channel, puffed the 
rotund and dreaded figure of old Pete 
Gomez. 

A sudden turn about a pile of crushed 
limestone swung the pair suddenly toward 
the construction shanty, at which the 
short-payed bridgeman took up the slack 
in his jaw, lost his charmed stare and 


One side!”’ said 


September J; 


pulled his freight suddenly for tt 
house. And Rapport and the time] 
trying to withdraw their heads 
taneously through the small pay w 


-rapped their thick skulls so sharply 


upper edge of it that the gold-head, 
found difficulty in hiding a pe 
gorgeous giggle behind the absur 
bit of lace that evidently did service 
handkerchief. 

No serious damage, however, coul 
been suffered by the solid-head duo 
Pete Gomez, begrouched all over, : 
radiant companion reached the rud 
of the office, the door swung open 
flourish, revealing Simms in cayali 
tude, with his hand on the knob, anc 
fectly heart-smashing smile upon h 
And Rapport, as the visitors e 
effaced himself by sliding um 
through the closing door and hit it 
obscurity of the hoisting-engine 
whispering under his breath, “T 
buccaneer himself. This is no pk 
little Rappy!”’ 

Inside the office, however, Ch 
Simms, hopelessly enamored in the 
lady’s presence, and entirely unabas 
that of her grim escort, was busy as 
with the seven years’ itch and a key- 
watch. A chair—the only one de 
of the name that graced the room- 
rolling on swift casters out from un 
superintendent’s table. 

“Yes, Miss Gomez,” said Eddie, 
a flyer at the girl’s identity, and gs 
ignoring the exasperated gentlema 
fuming at his side. “‘Whom do yo 
to see? Something to read till 4 
serve you better?” 

A random hand went over to th 
where the day’s papers waited th 
hour’s perusal. Eddie’s eyes were ii 
ably fixed on the golden head, so ity 
entirely his fault that instead of th 
news headings the pink cover of the 
tive’s Journal presented itself to thes 
Miss Gomez’s eyes. Unluckily the 
and not the back cover leaf unfolded 
her, so that instead of the entirely p 
able countenance and Apollolike b 
Mr. Carpentier, soldier of France, eo 
ing the lady, Mazie deLune, Now D: 
the Front-Row Patrons of the Jolly] 
made lavish display of indisputable c 

That gleeful chuckle started to 
from the golden lady’s throat again 2 
of Mr. Simms’ purple embarrassme! 
it, and all other potential sounds w 
hundred yards, were suddenly: cut sI 
Pedro Gomez, weary of addle-pate: 
sense, whacked down the poker of th 
egg stove on the table and bellow 
want Malloy!’ 

But even as the poker was falling 1 
the table a sheaf of blue prints h 
placed the scantily clad slenderness ¢ 
DeLune, and Mr. Simms, entirely 
turbed by any whackings or bell 
whatsoever, was deep in the myste 
the white-lined diagrams, explainil 
problems of his chosen calling to | 
who was most thoroughly enjoyin 
young man’s whole-souled enthusiz 
his subject and his audience. } 

““Yes, sir.”’ The embryo engineer d 
time to answer the thundered dem 
Father Gomez. “Mr. Rapport, Wi 
kindly find Mr. Malloy and ask ! 
step in?’”’ And he plunged still | 
into the heroics of the steel raiser’ 
fession. 

“See here, you doddering imbe 
roared Pete Gomez. “‘ Who in then 
all that’s fat and brown are you t 
to? Yourself?” | 

The booming inquiry somehow 
trated the golden clouds that swam 
the timekeeper’s head, and he tum 
find that his menial, Rapport, had ¢ 
melted into the void; and so, bowin 
fused apologies to the storming Mr. G 
and bestowing a heart-lost smile 0 
old pirate’s fair daughter, he reach 
door, backed out, stumbled and fell 
the steps with a grace and ease that 
have done credit to Ben Turpin. — 

The chuckle that had been lurk 
Natalla Gomez’s throat burst ou 
cluster of crystal bubbles. 

Dad Gomez snarled. : 

“Another college fool!’’ he sal 
walked over to the window. “Th 
man who’s putting up this steel,” 
his daughter, and pointed. vi 

(Continued on Page 31) — 


(Continued from Page 28) 

t the nearest corner of the big steel 
. Gus Bensen was standing, his 
Juperior at his side. A blue print 
+¢ched between the farther hands of 
fy men, a yellow pencil tracing 
s thoughts on the tough linen of 
si workman’s diagram, while the 
¢ steel handle of a small fitting-up 
in Bensen’s thick fingers marked 
j}man’s arguments. 

Hit?’’ said Pedro Gomez. ‘“‘He even 
j, planning with tough steel. Take 
}> him away from my jobs, and these 
jielders wouldn’t finish one of them 
‘or my great-grandchildren to spend 
i } Be? “4 

\ther and daughter watched, Simms 
| the two men and gave his message. 
+turned to the office. And Bensen, 
ir on a beam beside him, took hold 
| web that ran down to it out of the 
}1 was whisked off dizzily into the 
‘+; members of the skeleton building, 
ries aloft. In silence man and 
jr watched the spectacular ride, 
girl’s breath had not quite started 
hen Malloy entered the office. 
storm of protest and criticism re- 
erection progress that met him 
e stepped inside the door washed 
weeded, as he snatched off his hat 


‘for Eddie, flying on smitten wings, 


Miss Gomez,” said 
“My eye has gotten quite well, 


utheld hand stayed empty. 

lie,” he said, “will you please chase 
the job and see if you can locate 
rsythe of Graphite Paint, and tell 
can see him in fifteen minutes?” 
smiled slyly as the timekeeper, with 
sountenance, left paradise. 

he looked down at his hand, which 
s empty, and rubbed it carefully 
\the leg of his dirty khaki breeches 
ck it out again. It didn’t draw a 
| Pete Gomez went on storming. 
‘kept right on smiling. He took his 
and in his left, at last, and treated 
‘to a cordial shake. Then he picked 
ie’s grimy time book from the table, 
‘its pages eagerly, and pored into 
ourlesquing deepest absorption in 
thical narrative he found there. 

‘od morning,’ said our heroine vin- 
ly,” he pretended to read aloud. 
our eye has quite recovered, eh?’ 
ie lithesome maiden extracted a 
hatpin from her shining locks and 
t undulating stride toward the gay 


ctended the bogus best-seller to the 


1really must read it. A charming 
entitled The Young Lord Oswald’s 
-or, She Treats "Em Rough, by 
Jean Gomez.” 
hrew the frayed time record to one 
di dropped his banter. 
, come on!”’ he said, extending his 
gain. ‘‘Shake hands with me.” 
vite of herself Natalla Gomez found 
to resist his smile’s contagion and 
yish invitation that went with the 
tched hand. 
take it if you’d either fight my 
back or at least not ignore him,’’ 
e girl. 
tenever Pedro Gomez or any other 
the wide world comes busting into 
ice and starts ripping into me as 
_I were some thick-headed ignora- 
ho couldn’t be reached by white 
talk I’ve either got to fight him or 
him,” said Malloy very quietly, 
‘ away from the girl and talking 
y at the wrath-silent Gomez. “And 
tt fighting him, then we’ll both have 
r tempers, and neither of us will be 
talk sense.’ 
then, just as a gleam of pleasure 
_ to steal into the girl’s dark eyes, 
a fresh explosion actually began to 
a force under the gathered brows of 
zomez, the young superintendent 
“So I make it a practice to meet 
ting with some other kind of ab- 
for I’m delicate’—a spurious 
racked his chest and shook the thin 
f the office—“‘and fighting’s so hard 
es,” 

dawning gleam died in Natalla 
} eyes at his return to nonsense; 
ther, swearing in disgust that he’d 
}more of his time on college fools, 
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stalked out of the office, with Malloy at his 
heels, pantomiming a mock-serious ex- 
planation of the situation to the broad 
short back that made the daughter’s blood 
run hot, 

The two men reached the corner of the 
new building just as Bensen, riding the 
chains, came dropping down out of the sky 
beside them; and at once turning his 
back to Malloy, Gomez began to talk with 
Bensen as to one of his own kind. But the 
young superintendent, instead of leaving 
in insult, stood quietly by, drinking in the 
riches that rolled off the tongues of these 
old experienced builders 

At length with “One minute, Mr. 
Gomez, and I’ll get the print that’ll show 
the point I’m getting at,’’ Gus turned and 
left. Gomez continued to ignore the man 
still at his side. Malloy, lighting a ciga- 
rette, waited in silence. And Natalla 
Gomez, looking out the office window at 
them, felt greater and greater revulsion rise 
within her at the pacifist attitude of this 
broad-shouldered man who wore the 
fighter’s colors on his scalp. 

Arriving at the office Buffalo Gus went 
direct to the blue-print cabinet in his 
search, and failing of his object turned to 
one of the littered tables, only to be 
knocked speechless by sight of a vision with 
olive skin and golden head bent indus- 
triously over the drawings there, endeavor- 
ing to trace with a slim finger the cor- 
responding members of the high skeleton 
Ye he up only a few dozen steps away from 

er. 

““You’re Mr. Bensen, aren’t you?”’ she 
asked, turning toward the spellbound Gus. 
“Perhaps you can tell me then. This big 
beam on the drawing here—is this the one 
you rode up into place a little while ago?”’ 

And so Dad Gomez and young Pat 
Malloy stood waiting twenty minutes 
without the sign of a returning Gus. That 
gentleman was lost in the rapture of airing 
his know-how to this bewildering gold- 
headed apprentice at the bridging game; 
as much amazed at her quick compre- 
hension of the complicated prints as she 
was at this rough-handed man’s almost 
intuitive ability to interpret the maze of 
white lines laid out before her. 

“And not only can you put it up, but 
you don’t have to depend on any college 
shavetail to read the drawings for you. 
It must be much more glorious to actually 
do the thing than just to plan and sketch 
and theorize and calculate,” she told him. 

And Gus reaching past her shoulder, 
tracing his explanations on the print, felt 
his hard triceps brush against the softness 
of her; and that, and her words of praise, 
and a look of interest deep into his eyes 
misunderstood, and the caress of a loose 
strand of that golden hair across his cheek, 
urged the untrained animal within him to 
tear its weak leash, and swept what little 
discretion he possessed out of his make-up. 

Pete Gomez waiting pulled on a heavy 
chain, and a thick silver watch came 
dangling forth at the end of it. Malloy 
mechanically jerked back his cuff. 

“He doesn’t know the cabinet well 
enough,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll go and find that 
print for him.” 

He turned to leave. 

"No wonder this steel isn’t going up,” 
Gomez called after him, ‘“‘if you’re timing 
your erection schedules with that thing on 
your wrist. That only tells when the tea 
and macaroons will be wheeled in.” 

Malloy looked over his shoulder as some 
unknown urge kept widening his strides 
toward the shanty. 

“Tt told me when to climb out of a ditch 
in France one morning,” he called back as 
he broke into a run. 

Natalla Gomez was abrading her white 
knuckles on the stubble beard of Buffalo 
Gus Bensen when the door burst open. He 
wheeled and glared, crazy with emotion, 
and sprang at Malloy, snarling his passion. 
But the red-headed one leaped grinning 
over a desk, and shoved it out, arm’s 
length, so that the Swede’s swinging fists 
could not reach him, and so stood, ready 
for another leap should his opponent start 
to clamber over the desk to get at him. 

The two circled the desk a time or two, 
one grinning widely, the other feeling 
more and more foolish as he saw the 
futility of trying to reach the one who was 
making him appear ridiculous by draining 
all the drama from the situation. 

“Come on now, Gus, come on! No need 
to lose your head again. Cool off! Cool 
off!’”’ Malloy threw out his chest and 
struck a heroic attitude. ‘“‘The damsel’s 
saved. Odsblud, what a-plague else is 
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there for which good yeomen should bandy | 
buffets! Out upon you, varlet! The ozone, 
Gus! Take the air, in other words.” 

The red fled out of Natalla Gomez’s face 
at her champion’s raillery. Her mouth 
went straight, and the teeth showed a little 
as her lips drew tight. So he hadn’t even 
the courage to punish the big brute who 
had offered her this affront! 

“The last time a man tried to force his 
attentions on me I didn’t need any help,” 
she said in a hard little voice, ‘‘and I didn’t 
need any now. I’m very capable of taking 
care of myself, and I certainly resent any 
such half-hearted, white-livered inter- 
ference as has just been thrust upon me. 
Besides, I don’t mind telling you, Mr. 
Malloy, and the animal over there, that 
any man who’s enough man to kiss me, 
may! 

And with a toss of her head and a swirl 
of her short skirts she was gone. And old 
Pete Gomez, who had followed to the office, 
and had heard enough to know what had 
just happened, stopped, and to Pat 
Malloy’s amazement held out a hand to 
Bensen. 

“Try not to lose your head over the 
ladies, Bensen,’”’ came to Malloy’s as- 
tounded ears. ‘“‘Any seventeen-year-old 
boy can do that. That’s the test that 
shows you just how much man you are. 
That’s the supreme trial. For instance, 
now, if my girl weren’t so capable, I’d 
probably have to play’ God Save the 
Queen on that bull head of yours with a 
short piece of lead pipe, and then have you 
fired off the job. But as it stands, I rather 
take your style of wooing as a compliment 
to the girl. Better a live stamping bison 
for a prospective member of the family than 
a toy ba-lamb on wheels.” 

He swung on young Malloy. 

‘Wither the eighteenth story of this little 
inn is completed by the end of the month or 
I’ll see personally to it that all wrist-watch 
engineers are removed from this certain 
piece of work that Gomez & Co. is putting 
up!’’ he snapped; and he stamped through 
the door, closing it behind him with a slam 
that nearly tore it off its hinges. 

Malloy stared at the quivering frame a 
second. Then he stepped over, took hold 
of the knob and tried it tentatively. 

*“You’d be surprised,” he said, looking 
up brightly at big Gus. “It works! It 
opens, Gus! Look! This way out. I crave 
communion with my soul.” 

Gus with a leer of satisfaction on his face 
thumped out after the old buccaneer. 
Malloy, you can bet your spinal column, 
wanted to go Mr. Gomez one better, and 
to slam that door after Mr. Bensen with a 
jar that would shake the Arapahoe’s foun- 
dations. In fact Gus listened for the bang. 
And the very fact that he didn’t hear it— 
the fact that the door actually went, very 
softly shut into its frame—should have 
warned Bensen that this man Malloy had 
himself licked, and to watch his step; for 
it is known that a fellow of this kind is 
often a greater scrapper than he who taketh 
a city. 

A moment after Gus departed Eddie 
Simms opening the door found his young 
boss playing himself an elaborate piano 
accompaniment on the edge of his work- 
table, while he sang lugubriously: 


Oh, the man that’s worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes kablooey! 


“How’s this one, Eddie?”’ he asked at 
the conclusion of the solo. And he forced 
a smile ridiculous with fortitude under ad- 
versity to adorn his face; much the same 
jovial expression as comes to a man with 
the first qualms of mal de mer. 

Eddie grinned appreciatively. 

“Booniel Dan flouting his red-skinned 
torturers,’’ he said. 

“You got me,” said his boss. ‘Did you 
locate Mr. Wilson, of the Carbon Paint 
Company?”’ 

Eddie looked puzzled. ‘‘But, boss,’”’ he 
said, ‘I’m sure you told me Mr. Forsythe, 
of Graphite; and I couldn’t locate him 
anywhere.” 

“Perhaps I did,’’ answered the red- 
thatched one. “Why not? I only made 
him up anyway so as to pry you away from 
that future wife of mine.” 


Rain again. A veritable cloudburst. 
And the Arapahoe’s bare bones scaling still 
higher toward the clouds that seemed to be 
trying so hard to stop their growth. The 


job, deserted now, and silent, for the work | 
day was over and twilight was at hand. 
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Something 
for Nothing 


Several fellows have bawled me out 
lately for not giving away my demon- 
strator tube. 

One letter in particular rode me 
pretty roughly. Said I was hard boiled 
and tight and old fashioned and didn’t 
understand the modern method of 
introducing a new product by giving 
away millions of samples. Said that 
it was up to me to prove that Mennen’s 
was the finest shaving preparation in 
the world and that I needn’t expect 
him to pay for the demonstration. 

If our business wasn’t growing so 
rapidly, I might be'inclined to agree. 

But I am a salesman and all of my 
thought processes have to do with sell- 
ing rather than with giving away. 

I suppose we could put out a little 
three-squirt sample instead of my big, 
generous demonstrator tube, but hon- 
estly I would rather struggle along 
with you and break down your preju- 
dices and gradually build up in your 
mind a conception of the almost 
miraculous potency of Mennen’s until 
you joyously and with razor-edge 
anticipation plunged on a fifteen cent 
investment for my big demonstrator. 

It’s been my experience that a hard 
sale is a permanent sale. 

Moreover, I want you to start with 
enough cream to give you a lot of gor- 
geous shaves. Morning after morning, 
I want you to enthuse all over again at 
the way Mennen takes the bristle out 
of your beard, doesn’t dry on the face 
and leaves your skin soft and happy. 

I want Mennen’s to become a habit 
before you buy our giant size tube. 

It’s cost a lot of money to get you to 
the point of trying Mennen’s and I pro- 
pose that the demonstration shall be 


ae one of the most grati- 
4 fying of your life. 


Of course you can 
buy a full size tube at 
any drug store if you 
are still in a position 
to spend recklessly. 

But my demon- 
strator tube costs 15 
cents by mail. 


tina Merry 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. US4. 
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For more than 
a hundred years 
the Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company has 
provided sound 
indemnity for 
loss by fire. In 
addition, it now 
gives to all its 
policy-holders 
who are willing 
to co-operate in 
its campaign to 
reduce waste by 
fire, the advice 
of prevention- 
engineers who 
know how fires 
start and how 


to avoid them. 
There's a Hartford 


agent near you 


Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life 
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| But in the office Eddie Simms and Rapport 
| were still seated close together, talking in 
low, guarded tones, 

“The boss is too damned white,’ Rap- 
port was saying. ‘‘There is such a thing, 
Ed. He’sso clean and straight himself that 
he can’t suspect another man, and that’s 
some handicap to carry into the business 
world. He’ll get that white rubbed through 
in a place or two before he gets much older. 
It’s the shining color they make the angels’ 
nighties out of. You and me’ll be wearing 
it when they hand us out our golden harps. 
But it doesn’t stand the smut down here. 
He’s got to lose that blind white faith in 
men, Eddie, or he can’t survive in this here 
vale of sin. There’s skunks running free on 
top of the ground, and you got to face the 
facts. He can’t trust everybody, more’s 
the pity. He’ll learn, Eddie. Every white 
young fellow’s got that bitter pill to swal- 
low. But he’s got to learn it here, before it 
breaks him. That’s up to you and me. 
We’ve got to do something or the boss 
goes on the rocks. I’m telling you. I’ve 
told him too—a thousand times; but he 
laughs me off. Says that the little things 
I point out to him might happen to hold up 
any job; and that we can’t blame Gus for 
them. 

“And that’s just it. Gus’s too wise to 
pull anything big. Gus’s too wise for Pat 
Malloy. He knows bridgin’ from one to 
fifty million. Malloy ain’t got the years 
of steel raisin’ back of him to stack up 
against the crooked work of that hump- 
backed maggot. He’s got a dozen tricks 
a day to jimmy this job; and each day a 
dozen new ones. But he can’t fool little 
Rappy. I cut my teeth on a drift pin. Just 
to-day, when we started up this morning, 
first lift, we found the glass on the sight- 
feed lubricator cracked. They cost about 
a nickel. Ten minutes, just the same, 
looking for a spare that can’t be found. 
Another ten to put on a makeshift lubri- 
cator made out of a nipple and a couple 
valves. And I happen to know that there 
used to be a dozen of these piffling glasses 
on the job. I put ’em in the spare-parts 


bins when the job was starting. Some days 
there’ll be a dozen of these ten-minute 
stops. Two hours gone galley west for 
practically the whole outfit. What can we 
do?” 


The bridgeman ended his long wail of 
helplessness. 

“We got to get him mad,” said Eddie. 

“Him mad?” exploded Rapport. “With 
that happy grin all over his map from 
whistle to whistle. Say, Eddie, if I could 
only get the boss to cut loose and rawhide 
me all over the job for one entire day I’d 
feel natural, and I’d leave the works at 
quitting time a better rivet foreman. It 
can’t be done.” 

“Listen to Eddie,’’ said the timekeeper. 
“T entered college the year before Red 
Malloy left. He played football. Always a 
good, reliable game. But once I saw him 
mad. Just once. And when the last man 
from the bleachers was going through the 
gate that evening the stretcher men were 
still lugging them to the garbage can. He 
laid ’em out in stacks, like cordwood. 
Here’s our hope. We’ve got to catch Gus 
with the muck sticking to his fingers. No 
trifle. Something big. Then watch the 
fireworks. The question is, Will Gus try 
something with some size to it before he’s 
through? I’d sleep on the waste bales in 
the tool shed from now on till the job was 
done if I thought I stood a chance of 
getting him.” 

“He won’t try anything big as long as 
he’s on the job,” said Rapport. ‘‘He’s too 
wise. But if he ever leaves—look out! One 
thing we’ve got on him. He thinks we’re 
with him, the poor eel. He came to me 
yesterday and asked me how I’d like to 
take my rivet gangs and go along with him 
if he lands a job he’s after with the Canada 
bridge people at that big span they’re 
raising up in Saskatchewan. We'll lay low, 
you and me, with our eyes open and our 
mouths shut. There goes the night watch- 
man’s whistle. Let’s beat it.’ 

They left the office and picked their way 
across the material yard, and had almost 
reached the street when Eddie spied the 
lumbering figure of the Swede himself 
looming in the dusk, out at the extreme 
limit of the ordered steel piles, out where 
the grass grew high in the unfrequented 
lanes between the members which would 
be the last to go up into the building. They 
waited for him. He was wet. 

“Making use of the rainy day to check 
up steel a little bit. Want to know where 
the stuff is when we come to it,” he said. 
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“Thought maybe you were assembling 
a few roof trusses all by yourself,’ joked 
Rapport, pointing carelessly to the fitting- 
up wrench in Bensen’s hand. 

Gus looked at him keenly. He rubbed 
his hand over the long pointed handle of 
the tool. 

“Good thing to stick in a rivet hole and 
upset a beam with if the erection marking’s 
on the underside,” he said. Then, ‘‘ What 
say about that Canada bridge job? Come 
with your gang if Isend for yousome day?” 

“Sure pop. Gonna land it?” Rapport 
returned. 

“Maybe,” Gus replied with a heavy 
smile, and, winking a china eye, left them 
and started for his car line. 

Next morning Malloy going through his 
mail came to a crudely lettered envelope, 
addressed in pencil, and well besmeared 
with thumb marks. Grimly smiling in an- 
ticipation he sliced it open. His intuitive 
guess had been correct. It was a billet- 
doux from that Scandinavian Beau Brum- 
mell, Buffalo Gus Bensen. It read: 


MALLoy. 

deer sir, A day or 2 ago irote the main office 
and tol them that this job was on the Fritz & 
i was runeing my reppatashun tryin to rase 
steel here. & if it didn go better soon i was 
gone to take up an offer wich the Canada Bridge 
People offered me. I am disgusted & have takn 
the offer, I hope i get under some engineer that 
nose his bizness. Yours & 

Gus BENSEN. 


The mixed grin of half anger and amuse- 
ment was still on his face when Rapport 
came bursting through the door, 

“Where’s Eddie?” he demanded. 

“Checking floor beams, seventeenth 
story. Out at the far end of the stock yard. 
Anything I can do for you?” 

“Just wanted to ask him if he’d seen 
Gus any place,” said Rapport anxiously. 

Malloy handed him the letter. The 
bridgeman spelled his way slowly through 
it. And then without a word he sprang 
through the office door, bawling a hoarse 
order at the top of his lung power. 

Malloy ran after him, following close 
enough to see that his vocal efforts were 
directed to the stock-yard derrick engineer, 
and noticed that this operative released 
his main hoist lever just as the cables 
were tightening to a big girder under the 
end of the boom. 

“Don’t you dare make a hoist with that 
old butter churn of yours until I tell you 
to!” Rapport was bawling at the aston- 
ished engineer. ‘“‘Not if Marshal Foch 
himself steps over to you and tells you to 
take ’er up!”’ 

The engineer closed his throttle. Rap- 
port turned away and started running. 
Malloy reached out and caught his arm. 

“Which place hurry up, Walyo?” he in- 
quired lightly, in the language of the 
concrete-floor gang. 

Without a word of answer the bridgeman 
took hold of his boss’ arm in turn, and 
started him running with him toward the 
outskirts of the stock yard. At the farthest 
pile of steel they spied Eddie, print and 
yellow pencil in hand, checking over the 
beams for the last floor but one of the 
Arapahoe. Rapport shouted to him, and 
beckoned with a hand. The timekeeper 
joined them. Together the three of them, 
led by Rapport, passed from the cleared 
space under the yard derrick’s boom, and 
waded out into the tall weeds of the field 
beyond, following under the long, graceful 
catenary of one of the thick guy cables that 
ran from the top of the derrick mast a 
couple hundred yards out to the deadman, 
where it was secured to a buried railroad 
tie six feet below the surface of the ground. 

The three men reached the end of the 
long guy, and with a vicious oath Rapport 
stood still and pointed into the little trench 
that let the cable run down to the buried 
timber. 

“T thought so,” said the bridgeman, 
profanity sulphurous on his lips. 

To a casual or an inexperienced eye 
everything was as it should have been. 
The cable, turning round the tie, came back 
along itself and was held tight by four big U- 
clamps, which gripped both strands of the 
heavy rope, the nuts being jammed down 
on the gripping jaw as hard as a strong man 
could twist them. At least they had been 
so when the guy was first stretched. But 
now Rapport, striking the clamps with a 
wrench he had brought along, made all four 
of them rattle loosely on the cable. 

The men stood silent. 

Rapport, finding relief in practicalities, 
as was characteristic of the man, was now 
applying his wrench to the loose clamp 
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nuts with spiteful tugs that jammey 
home with such pressure that the | 
the cable end became as solid as thoy 
eye had been spliced in it. 

The two others, without a words 
in a kind of dumb. fascination w; 


the mast, 1 
shackle plate at the very top he gee 
see it move, sway. He squeezed ] 
tight, and opened them again. It w\ 
his imagination. The masthead was ¢ 


’ 


of the heavy boom; the splintering | 
the long mast plunged after it; th 
and hiss of flying lines; tangle; 
And from beneath it all, blood-chillin; 
of pinioned men. 

“Why?” said Malloy in a dull, en! 
less voice. 


He’s left the job, i 
wouldn’t hurt his rep after he’d{ 
When I couldn’t find him on the jc 
morning I thought at once of him ¢ 
from the direction of this field witt 
wrench in his hand last night. Remi] 
Eddie?” 

But Eddie, glancing out of the coi 
his eye up at his boss’ still dumfo\ 
face, made answer in a peculiar way 

“Mucker football!” said Eddie ast} 
to himself. ) 

But it reached the spot. Sudde 
leaped in Malloy’s pale eyes, and w) 
spoke there was no smile visible ott 
broad-mouthed countenance—unless) 
call that straight line of red through h 
a devil peeped, a smile. 

“You’re  erector 


up and a flag flies on top of her.” 
The three had reached the yard di 
while he talked. 


“T guess you’d better take ’er up,” 
port advised, “‘if you don’t want / 
slaughtered in cold blood on the 
And the erector foreman looked hif 


carefully, and then with a rush of }} 
yanked the great girder off its timber | 

“Take ’er up, Billy!” . 

This time it was Rapport’s voice bal 
the order, and it carried to the signé 
who stood watching out at the edge' 
skeleton, seventeen stories in the air) 
lifted a forefinger and wagged it at thi 
and the hoisting engineer, on the £ 
caught the highball and took up the 
on his single fall drum. At the end} 
down on the ground, a long, flimsy te) 
rod came up in a bow in the middle 
picked one end free of the earth inat 
tive lift. The other end of the rod sij 
grounded. 


the center of gravity of the load whe! 
cable slackened. 
“Wha’d’y’mean—lower?” asked | 
Malloy crisply. He took hold of the | 
and stepped on the light side of the ! 
moving out from the chain far enouj 
bring the other end of the rod off 0 
ground. ‘Take ’er up, Needlehead. 
think we’re building a subway?” 


(Continued on Page - 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Take ’er up!’’ bellowed Rapport; and 
he stood and fairly beamed benevolence 
as he sent his beloved boss on his truly 
perilous trip into the air. He knew, did 
this rivet eater, why men ride beams and 
hoisting chains. He knew that no job ever 
erected went up under such an urge as 
demanded these hair-raising journeys aloft. 
Hazards enough lurk in the steel erector’s 
day to render unnecessary any special 
searching after them. But the men will 
ride for the very joy of the risk; and at 
rarest intervals an erection superintendent 
with the requisite nerve will jump a big 
beam, for the same reason in part, but 
more for the loyalty and respect that such 
a daring and unexpected piece of dramatics 
inspires in the rough men who are the back- 
bone of their jobs. 


But to ride a tension rod! Here was a 


thing that no man on the Arapahoe had. 


ever seen before. 

The springy, flimsy inch and a half round 
at the end of its threadlike hoisting strand 
sailed, turning slowly about, aloft the sev- 
enteen dizzy stories, with Mr. Patrick 
Malloy holding to the cable with one hand 
and with the other scratching a match 
against one lifted thigh. He lit his ciga- 
rette, flicked the bit of burning wood out 
into nothingness and, audaciously looking 
downward, watched the wind carry it 


| twirling out over the high mast of the yard 


derrick far below. The Arapahoe job went 
dead a minute as every man on it stopped 
work and gazed with breath-held admira- 
tion at the daredevil rider. But when the 
boss stepped off of his precarious elevator 
every riveter on the works cut loose his gun 
against the most resounding member within 
reach of his scaffold with a salvo of approval 
that widened the grin on Johnny Rapport’s 
face to a pair of salients that threatened 
the position of his ears. He looked toward 
the office and, much to his delight, saw 
Eddie standing in the doorway with his 
mouth agape as he watched the boss make 
a landing on the comparative safety of a 
ten-inch floor beam. 

“Into your cage, old secretary bird!’’ 
shouted the erector. “Into your cage! Out 
here’s where the menfolks work.” 

And he turned his back on the age-old ges- 
ture of thumb properly placed and fingers 
violently agitated and, like the good bridge- 
man that he was, ran for the stairs that 
would take him much less quickly but much 
more surely to that part of the Arapahoe 
where his boss now held the stage. And at 
a quarter till five that afternoon he and his 
superior were still high up in the big steel 
skeleton, standing on the swaying boards of 
a rope-suspended riveter’s scaffold, where 
the quitting whistle had found them, plan- 
ning the next day’s campaign. 

But down on the ground the bridgemen, 
coming out of the tool shanty, pulling on 
their coats and genially exchanging profane 
congratulations over the excellent tonnage 
raised that day, came unexpectedly upon 
a derby of five-eighths plate and the enor- 
mous pair of yellow shoes that, with the 
accompanying blue-glass collar, marked the 
genteel presence of Buffalo Gus Bensen, 
all dressed up. The scattered groups of 
men had gathered about him, and were 
listening to the advantages to be enjoyed 
in Saskatchewan’s wilds as painted by 
Gus’ polished oratory, when Rapport, 
glancing down, let out a whoop. 

“Hot damn!’’ he shouted. “I get first 
crack at him.” 4 

He jumped to a column, hooked his legs 
about the flanges of it, slid with almost 
the speed of a direct fall to within a couple 
feet of the floor below, brought leg pressure 
to bear, and came to an easy stop. Then he 
sprang for the temporary wooden steps 
that wound through the building, and clat- 
tered at breakneck pace down their long 
flights and past their numerous turning 
platforms toward the ground. 

The astonished superintendent took one 
downward glance, and a glad, grim light 
shone in his eyes. 

“You'll not get any first crack at him 
unless some fellow made a bum hitch at 
the top end of this line,’’ he muttered. 

A slender hand line, made fast to the end 
of a column just above him, hung down 
seventeen giddy stories, swinging out 
directly over the group of men so far below, 
to where it was tied to a heavy timber skid 
beneath a pile of beams. With a mere 
glance at the hitch about the column above 
him Malloy reached for the line, swung out 
and hung by his hands a breathless instant 
while he gave the peculiar flick of his foot 
that spiraled the rope about his leg. 
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Only the hardiest bridgemen would have 
attempted such a means of descent, so the 
rough group gathered about Buffalo Gus 
gasped in surprise when their superintend- 
ent, pale of face and grinning devilishly, 
dropped from the very sky into their midst, 
fell to a crouch, sprang straight again fair in 
front of the Swede, and without a word 
leaped on him. 

By the time Rapport reached the ground 
he found to his utter amazement that this 
first crack he had promised himself was lost 
to him forever; for the bridgemen had al- 
ready drawn back ina circle, and were tamp- 
ing their cheeks with scrap and settling 
themselves on rivet kegs and blocks of wood 
and dinner pails. 

Three-quarters of an hour passed and 
found that circle unchanged, each man in 
his original position. Old Tom Jones, bet- 
ter known by reason of his Cymric forbears 
as Cousin Jack, hoisting engineer extraor- 
dinary, and man by every tally that had 
added up his few virtues and his many vices, 
removed the stem that he had sucked dry 
of smoke these many minutes and groped 
for his pack. Half of the contents of his 
pouch he spilled in the reloading process, 
which was carried out by touch entirely. 
He found a match, switched his old garbage 
incinerator over to one side of his face, 
scratched fire, and pulled the flame down 
into the black bowl until the little leaping 
blaze burned the skin from his finger tips. 
But something must have dulled his sense 
of pain, for he shook the flame out leisurely 
and, with the glowing stick charring the 
sensitive cuticle at his finger ends, he laid 
the burned splinter very carefully and de- 
liberately at his feet. 

Inside the ring two figures were swaying 
on their feet. But the style of the ugly 
business under way remained unaltered; 
for what the one figure lost in speed to keep 
the fight at long range, the other lost in 
speed to bring it to close quarters. 

The audience was as silent as were the 
two engaged in the hideous business that 
they watched with such delight. But after 
one desperate lurch of such unsuspected 
swiftness that Malloy was able to dodge 
the gorilla arms by only a hair’s thickness, 
one of the watchers could contain himself 
no longer. 

“Don’t let him clinch, boss!’”’ came the 
hoarse whispered advice. “That’s duck 
soup for the Swede.” 

“Button your lip,’”? growled old Tom 
Jones. “‘ You're used to public rows, where 
anyone can join in. This here’s a private 
fight. Keep out.” 

And then, to everyone’s amazement, 
Malloy’s panting voice came to them. 

“T’ll let him clinch all right,’’ he said in 
one of the staggering pauses that now came 
from time to time, ‘‘if that’s all he’s been 
waiting for.” 

He stepped deliberately within range of 
those huge arms, and Gus, disarmed by 
word and action, fell into the trap. Mad- 
dened to eagerness by the taunt, he lurched 
forward, clutching roundly, leaving an open- 
ing up past stomach and chest, so that, just 
as his arms started to shut about the tall 
figure opposite, a fist, started at ankle 
height, shot up through the unguarded 
passage, and the swift uppercut landed 
fair. The clutching arms flew wide. But 
for the fact that his chin was pulled down 
well upon the protection of his chest, 
the fight had ended there. As it was, Gus, 
staggering backward, spat out teeth and an 
oath and, mad with the specter of defeat, 
let fly a villainous kick. The ungainly 
yellow shoe struck high and bounded off of 
stomach muscles that had acquired the 
strength and resilience of tire rubber in 
four years of college wrestling. A bruise, 
two handbreadths wide and colored a 
sickly black-green, marked the point of 
contact of that kick for many weeks. But 
back of that bruised wall of tough tissue 
the great nerve centers functioned after the 
blow, unparalyzed, and the soft vital or- 
gans went about their tasks, strong and 
unhurt by the cowardly attack from which 
they had been so wonderfully buttressed. 

Without a pause, without a single back- 
ward step, without the writhing of a facial 
muscle, for the man was maddened by the 
craven attack beyond sensibility to pain, 
young Pat Malloy rushed wildly in. Cau- 
tion was gone. The old lust to come to grips 
was upon him. And Gus, exulting in this 
opportunity he had been fighting for so 
long, wound monkey arms about his op- 
ponent’s waist. Noman had ever come out 
of that terrible waist lock of Bensen’s as 
good a man as when he had gone into it; 
and Gus, content and hideous, pulled 
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apart his smashed lips in a snag-t 
grin, snuggled his battered face ; 
Malloy’s shoulder, and set his great 
to their task, and his tough heart to, 
whatever punishment should come y 
had his job completed. 

Malloy’s face went purple wij 
surging blood of agonized resistaneg 
the slim waist stayed bent in g | 
curve, and as the great Swede strain 
tugged he felt the supple muscles uy 
clasp set hard, like the changing of 
flowing concrete into unyielding 
Panic took hold of him, and to add { 
felt two thumbs forcing their way yy 
his chin, and two sets of fingers ; 
their hard tips into his bursting 
His thick neck muscles stiffened in 
to the pressure that was suddenh 
mercilessly upon his face. ' 

So they strained rigid, these two, 
which should be the first to yiel 
sinews of that convex back, or the tl 
that thick bull throat—knowing 
whichever fell first under the tor 
that strain yielded perhaps to life m: 
perhaps to death, 

The circle of bridgemen closed ; 
There would be little need of room 
tion now. And as the tense ring ¢ 
watched they saw defeat come g 
forward to tap a hand on the thieks} 
of Buffalo Gus. For suddenly, to h 
weakening neck muscles hold hi 
against Malloy’s wide shoulder, Gy 
what of his teeth had survived their 
ing, into his enemy’s flesh. 

Eddie Simms picked up a light pit 
and walked out of the circle, slowl 
the center of the ring. Not a man 
grim audience moved a finger to stc 
Every last one of them, in his owr 
way, knew justice when he saw it. 
savagely it was administered worr 
one of them a whit. So they sat st 
watched the boy who stepped unhu 
toward the fighting pair, swinging tl 
steel bar, 

“Drop that!” 

The words rasped out of Pat M 
parched throat so savagely that t 
fell from Eddie’s hand as though 
glowed suddenly hot. 

“Let him bite!’’ said Red Malloy, 
going to pay the check. Aren’t yor 
you dirty ——” 

The hands gripped together oy 
small of Malloy’s back slipped the 
fraction of an inch. 

“Licked, huh, Gus?” came froma 
terrible with bruises and cuts. 

The simian arms changed from a 
and relentless pressure to wild, spa 
jerkings, the sudden concentrati 
great waves of ebbing strength tha’ 
Malloy’s teeth show in agony. 
slim back stayed bowed, convex. Th 
in that grimy shoulder met, and th 
bison head flung back and forth like 
rying bulldog’s. 

“Bite, Swede!”’ a hard voice s 
“Bite fast and hearty, Gus. For 
where you get it!” 

The huge rusty-blond head gave 
backward. The neck muscles wente 
slack. Then suddenly something s1 
like a heavy sling-shot rubber, and 
instant the huge buffalo-hunched shi 
came flying backward and crashed d 
the trampled ground, and the burly 
lay sprawled out straight and still. 

Malloy lurched over the step or ty 
brought him to the prone form. _ 

“Get up!”’ he said in a voice so co 
the hardest man in the ring about h 
chilly fingers brush across his sho 
“Get up!” 

But the man was out. 

“Get up, I tell you!” 

Back of the smile that turned 1 
corner of the speaker’s mouth h 
flickered. He stooped, and with an 
that filled him with anguish to thi 
marrow of his bones, he dragged th 
limp body to its feet, steadied it, dre' 
his arm, and struck. 

“Get up, I tell you, Swede, and tal 

The fighting lust, the gamecock’ 
sion, the pit dog’s rapture, was on thi 
Mercy? Who gives that? Who as 
To fight and fight and fight, till t 
infinitesimal jot of strength is g0 
that which opposes, quick orstill, is di 
from sight—that was the thing! 
Malloy stooped sagging over the lim 
of Gus to drag him to his feet again 
a figure stepped across to him ana 
a hand on the victor’s shoulde 
him roughly back. 7 

(Continued on Page 37) — 


ntinued from Page 34) 
Oklahoma,’”’ Malloy turned a 
‘e to the interferer, “‘you always 
'Bensen’s bootlicker.”’ 


and dangling limp and twisted 
attered wrist this eleventh-hour 
, of Gus Bensen staggered back- 
ler the ugly fire that shot at him 
iulloy’s eyes. The red-haired man 
ound the circle that inclosed him. 


e the bill he just ran up?” 

mce he swayed, glaring; then 
gain,‘and with asickening struggle 
she prone figure to its feet. His 


eaned against his chest a moment. 
‘possum to escape a beating, will 
de?’ he said, into an ear of the 
t was lolling helplessly across his 
“That'll get you nothing.” 
pped back, and while the body 
nm crumpled to earth, swung at it 
‘with his last ounce of strength, 
thirled completely about, plunged, 
wled over Bensen’s bulky form. 
zled to get on his feet again. His 
straight at the knees in a superb 
ut the long loin sinews, strained 
id their strength in that terrible 
> to Bensen’s clutch, would not 
ind his body would not come up 
upon his legs. So he leaned, a 
‘reck, legs straight, body bent over 
orted on stiff forearms above Ben- 
ddled form. His head dropped 
pendulous from his shoulders. 
and Eddie Simms helped straighten 
‘hinge at his hips. He hung upon 
oulders, shirtless, horrible. His 
s very tired. 
many of you little sweethearts are 
‘stay here with me and help put 
‘up in time for old PeteGomez?”’ 
; and went out on his feet, hang- 
e shoulders of the two loyalest of 
a loyal men about him. 


, opening the door of the preten- 
7 domicile of Pedro Enrique An- 
Davilla Gomez, fell back in con- 
n before the visitor who brushed 
oniously past him. A sort of terror 
ith the look of indignation that 
the butler’s sallow face. And old 
aself, a moment later, gazed in 
red perplexity from under the flare 
yrary reading lamp at the young 
n who with so little formality had 
sented himself. 

jung man was attired point-device. 
was in asling, quite true; butina 
potless and shimmering white. A 
vered one eye, that we admit; but 
ild in place by a string of corded 
in a bow, quite fetchingly, if we 
the word, over one ear—the good 
2 uncovered eye was black; green 
low too; with a touch of purple 
le general color scheme. Someone, 
oy the pugilistic parlance, had 
mouse upon it; ‘a full-grown rat, 
A wad of cotton was stuck with 
.upon a shaved spot at the back 
Ip; and astrip of adhesive running 
ek to skull held one ear securely 
tinal location. A long cut marked 
er of a mouth that shed the light 
lant smile through to a thankful 
spite of every handicap that some 
young interne had placed about 
1 hands bore evidence of having 
aged in some highly vigorous em- 
t not many hours since. 

from these few little irregularities 
€ was impeccable; a tall and gra- 
itleman faultlessly arrayed for an 
call, thoroughly attractive in spite 
haps because of everything. Tall, 
le-shouldered, red-headed, long- 
- firm-jawed; with a generous 


scarcely stiffer than those of the . 
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mouth, much used, as has been observed, 
in smiling. 

He stood in silence before Sefior Gomez, 
a moment, and as no greeting seemed im- 
mediately forthcoming he tried that smile. 
By some miracle a row of white and shining 
teeth had come unmarred through the 
recent activities that had left so many 
other signs upon him. But even this genial 
display brought forth no salutation from 
the figure under the lamp. So the caller 
spoke: 

“Good evening, Mr. Gomez. Where’s 
Natalla?”’ 

The pleasantest of voices. You might 
have thought that a harder tone would 
have accompanied a certain tenseness of 
jaw muscles noticeable underneath the 
various bandages. 

Mr. Gomez eyed his visitor carefully, 
and something very close to approbation 
came on his dark countenance as he recog- 
nized the splendid ruin before him by that 
part of the man’s original coloring which 
escaped the first-aid devices on his scalp. 

“T hadn’t heard about the subway acci- 
dent,’”’ said Mr. Gomez. 

“You didn’t?”’ ejaculated Mr. Malloy 
in perfectly feigned surprise. “‘It sure was 
a humdinger while it lasted. But I’m not 
the one that stepped on the third rail. It 
was Gus Bensen, Mr. Gomez. The doctors 
say he’ll be about in a month orso. Where’s 
Natalla?’”’ 

Pete Gomez had by this time found 
equilibrium, and finding it he started to 
run a little truer to form. He jumped out 
of his chair, 

“You impudent young licked puppy!” 
he began. ‘‘I’ll have you understand you 
can’t come bursting into my house, de- 
manding the presence of my daughter as 
though ——” 

“Shut up!” said P. Malloy quietly and 

distinctly, closing Pete Gomez’s mouth in 
silence. “Sit down!” said P. Malloy. 
_ Pete sat. But as he subsided into his 
chair again he drew his face back into the 
shadow beyond the lamp flare; and that 
shadow, instead of hiding consternation, 
covered instead.a dawning upturn to the 
corners of Pete’s hard mouth that he would 
not have let the young fellow before him 
discover for all the world. 

“You and your daughter,” said the band- 
aged caller, “‘seem to admire most the 
gentleman who arrays himself in a bearskin 
and a two-handed club. Old Cid Campea- 
dor, your national hero, won the undying 
affections of his sweet Ximena, we believe, 
by slaughtering her father just before he 
lugged her off. ‘Ximena Gomez was her 
name. Remember? Pleasant coincidence. 
Well, we aim to please. The afternoon’s 
activities have left us in exactly the right 
frame"of mind to make you an ideal son-in- 
law. Where’s Natalla?” 

Sefior Gomez readjusted his face before 
he brought it forth into the light again. It 
was frowning like a thundercloud as he 
shouted out: ‘“‘My national hero isn’t Cid 
Campeador; it’s Teddy Roosevelt. Nunez, 
show this idiot the door!” 

“T’ve seen it, Nunez, thanks,’ inter- 
rupted the young man suavely, “‘when I 
came in. You may show me to Miss 
Natalla’s room instead.” 

Instead of complying with either of these 
simple orders Nunez stood petrified, staring 
dumbly at his master. So, handing that 
automaton his hat and stick, Mr. Malloy 
struggled out of a romantic bandolero cape, 
and draping this over the butler’s head and 
shoulders, leaped for the staircase. 

“Damned lunatic!’ roared Pedro Gomez 
after the ascending figure. ‘‘Look here!” 
He held out a telephone. “‘ You can’t pull 
stuff like this in New York in the twentieth 
century.” 

Young Malloy never stopped to look at 
this modern deterrent to medieval methods 
of courtship; but the bull roar of Sefior 
Gomez must have reached its intended 
auditor in the hall above; for an answer, 
crisp and to the point, came to him as he 
lifted the receiver. 

“The hell you can’t,”’ it said. 

Next moment a soft voice floated along 
the upstairs hall. 

“Did you call, papa?” it asked. 

“Pop’s language, but not pop’s voice 
this time,’’ came the answer to Miss Gomez’s 
astonished ears. “It’s the bridegroom 
speaking !”’ 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


HINK of getting such a delightful meal— 
in a can! Nothing to do but heat and 
serve. Everybody knows what a good dish spa- 
ghetti is when it is rightly cooked. And every 
woman knows that it isa task to cook spaghetti 
rightly. First, the materials have to be right. 
And then the cooking has to be done just so. 

Heinz makes the dry spaghetti. Then cooks 
it—after the recipe of a celebrated Italian chef. 
The’Tomato Sauce, for which Heinz is famous, 
is used—and a special cheese with just the 
right flavor. 

That’s Hzinz Spaghetti—as it comes to your 
table. Just heat and eat. 


Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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THE RAZOR 
THAT SHARPENS ITS OWN 
BLADES 


Just slip the strop 
through the razor 


Sharpens itself on a 
straight leather strop 


Less time is needed to sharpen ¢his razor 
than to change the blade in an ordinary razor. 
Quick, easy, convenient! Ten seconds for a 
new keen edge—a smooth comfortable shave 
every day in the week! 

No more poor shaves with rapidly dulling 
blades. This razor sharpens its own blades on 
a straight leather strop. No knack is needed. 
A few quick strokes—and you get a fresh edge 
morning after morning. At the end of every 
stroke the blade slaps over of itself. The 
Valet AutoStrop Razor strops, shaves and 
cleans without removing the blade. 


Save the money you spend on blades each year 
—the dozens of blades you pay for and soon 
throw away. With this razor you are guaranteed 
500 perfect shaves from every full package of 
blades. Ask your razor dealer to demonstrate 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor for you. Get it 
into your own hands and you will see why it * 
means greater shaving comfort and greater 
blade economy than you have ever known. 


utoStrop Razor 


Silver plated razor, strop, year’s $500 
supply of blades, in compact case ae 


Strops and blades may also be bought separately. 


Saves constant blade expense 


A few quick strokes— 
the blade is keen again 
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And into Natalla Gomez’s boudoir there 
burst an amazingly handsome red-headed 
wreck. Natalla Gomez did not scream. 
For one thing, she was too engrossed in the 
business of looking, to waste time manipu- 
lating any other organs than those of sight. 
First amazed surprise found expression in 
her eyes. Then unalloyed admiration 
peeked timidly out of them. But at last, 
at a thing she saw in the tense jaw muscles, 
a sort of fear shone out from under the 
golden lashes. And Malloy, misinterpret- 
ing the look for one of horror at his battered 
face, spoke up in its defense. 

“You ought to see Gus Bensen,”’ he ad- 
vised. 

“What do you want—here in my room?” 
came breathless. 

““You!’’ came the answer, also breath- 
less. Then the smile broke through. “I 
come on marriage bent, milady. The car- 
riage waits without. I’d tell you the rest 
of that joke, but I bet you’ve heard it.” 

A long hoarse blast from the street told 
the location of the vehicle. Malloy dropped 
banter. The smile disappeared. 

“Come,” he said. 

Natalla Gomez stood rigid, her back to 
the wall, her hands, wide-fingered, pressed 
against it for support. 

‘Leave my room!”’ she said, pointing to 
the door. ‘“‘Go!’’ Her eyes flashed such a 
warning as most men would have heeded. 

“Can’t. Door’s locked,” said Malloy. 
““See?”’ He twisted the key that was 
sticking in the deadlatch, withdrew it and 
flung it out an open window. 

A pounding shook the door. 

“We're off!” said Red Malloy, and 
stepped toward the girl. 

A slim hand dropped into the drawer of 
an ivory vanity table and came out with 
something blue and shining in it. 

Red Malloy laughed. 

The girl had backed toward a window. 
Purple was flung on the floor about her feet, 
where the moon came through rich gauzy 
hangings of that royal color. The rest of 
her was silver, for the negligee she wore 
was white. Her hair, plaited for the night, 
hung down in front of her in two long 
burnished braids. No shining aureole 
sprayed about her face, for the polished 
strands, heavy and coarse and lustrous, 
were pulled tight about her exquisitely 
shaped head by the weight of the living 
streams of molten gold that poured across 
her shoulders. Hers was the sort of head 


| that does not come by halos naturally. No 
sainted maiden here; no lost Lenore; no | 


blessed damozel with her nimbus of seven 
stars. An earth girl, firm and warm. Eve. 

“Cantabrian foothills have put their 
highland blond onto that Spanish head of 
yours. Fire of Andalusia smolders in your 
black eyes,” said Pat Malloy. ‘‘The South 
to love a man with a love like old strong 


| wine, drunk to the music of violins. The 


North to mother men children for him, and 
daughters with hair of molten gold.”” The 
Irishman touched his heart. ‘‘Sometimes 
the flame in here flares up so white and 
clean at the thought of you that I’d feel no 
shame to have you see it, Natalla Gomez.” 

The deadly little engine in the girl’s hand 
lifted a trifle as he took a step. 

“Tf you think you can shoot out a fire 
like that with such a toy, go ahead—crook 
your finger. But I’d be ashamed to offer a 
gold-headed gift from the gods like you a 
love that would flicker out with my last 
heartbeat. Ten thousand years from now 
the flame of it will be blazing higher than it 
is to-night.” 

The girl’s arm was horizontal now, the 
man a step away from her. 
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“That little thing you’re pointing 
may be telling me to stop, Natalla ( 
but how can I hear the feeble whigp 
with all the voices of your beauty ela: 
in my ears, telling me to come to 
like this!” 

A hand flashed out. The little y 
clattered on hard wood. Malloy’s go 
was round her. 

When her feet came down agaij 
were on the roof of the veranda, jy 
side the window. Out by the streg 
three snarling blasts broke forth, 
once a figure stepped from the sha 
shrubbery on the lawn, stretched 
arms, and shouted, “‘Lower away!” 

Your modern abductor, it would 
has use for bravos who employ tj 
nacular of bridgemen. 

A pair of slender slippers found 
selves in the grasp of capable hands 

“Hold to the trellis, miss. You 
fall,’”’ came instructions from belo 
and the girl felt the strong hands moy 
fully downward till they touched th 
She stepped out of their firm grasp, 
it fastened on her arm at once, 

A dark form hurtled over her he 
the soft grass, and rolled, the tor 
fight-stiffened muscles forcing a loy 
out of Malloy’s tight lips. Then gs 
lifted from her feet. A door behi 
opened. Voices called. She felt t 
ness of deep cushions, heard gratii 
gear box under her, felt a lurch, 

“Step on ’er, Eddie,” said a voice 
side. 

The fact that the long car’s ligh 
out—head, tail, tonneau and dash- 
the identity of this Eddie person de 
But whoever he was, he certainly ws 
stepper. The long car leaped likeas 
moose and charged off into the nigh 

And as it leaped Pete Gomez 
number. | 

“Suburban Headquarters?” he sl 
unable to believe that the right con: 
had at last been made. 

“‘Who’s on to-night? . . . Who 
Danny Rourke? You, Dan? Som 
Listen, Danny, old mate—it’s Gom 
ing. . . . Pete. Your blessed br 
partner, rest his soul. Danny, yor 
have pinched young Pat Malk 
speeding often enough to kno 
Athens-Dumoe when they see it, | 
they? About twenty-three feet 
base. . . .. Yes, brightmam 
wheels—that’s it. . . . Well, 
Danny. A favor for me. This you 
has just kidnaped my daughter. 
Yes, yes; abducted Natalla. You g 
to the stations out on the North Bot 
not to pinch him at anything u 
thousand miles an hour. . . ._ 
pinch him—yes, you got me. Let’ 
his shirt! . . . Oh, yes, you've 
straight. He’s abducting her, all 
He thinks he’s raising merry hel 
doesn’t know we’re for it—both of u 

And while the astounded Dann 
up his traffic stations out along the 
Boulevard, Pedro Enrique Ant 
Davilla Gomez hung up, leaned ba 
fire to an atrocious stogy, and, Y 
looking, reached back into his sheh 
hand, long practiced, fell on a 7 
bound in genuine morocco, the 
printed in Castilian softer than thes 
leather that inclosed them. He ope 

“The Chronicles of the Exploits a 
ventures,”’ said the well-worn title 
spelled in the mellow vowels and sof 
dentals of Iberia, ‘‘ of the Paragon o! 
ish Chivalry and Knightly Virtue 
Diaz de Bivar, Cid Campeador.” 


Wille UEIRIMINI 
OF TURKEY HOLLOW 


(Continued from Page 19) 


‘Sheriff Higgins,’’ said he, approaching 
obliquely what might be called the time 
element in the case, “what hour was it 
when you and your posse left Pottsville for 
the scene of the crime?’’ 

The sheriff pondered. 

“About quarter past five,” he answered. 

“And how long did it take you to reach 
Turkey Hollow?” 

“T should say about half an hour— 
carryin’ the camera and all.” 

“Was it light when you got there?” 

Now the darker the sheriff made it.the 
greater impression of bravery would he 
create upon his auditors. 


“Tt was gettin’ along towards si 
there wasn’t much light. Inside, 
pretty dark!” | 

“Was there a clock in the shanty 

Vas ” 


“Did you notice the time?” 

The sheriff hesitated; an all-seel 
might have seen his conscience ote 

“To tell ye the truth,”’ he contes 
it were, frankly, “although I’m P 
sure I looked at it—must have!—I 
get no real idee o’ the time.” 

That helped Mr. Tutt—as he thot 
not a whit, so he veered off on anothe 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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On trim ankles the luster of silk 
not only gives the security of 
supreme elegance, but it makes 
evident the buying sagacity of 
the person who stands within. 
Phoenix hosiery has earned 
first place in world sales because 
aN a of its low cost and the long \\, , 
pe Neb £18: miles it conquers in elegance, @Ze ae 
TRS Gy for men, women, and children. “\Seies 
Smart and enduring hosiery 
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You'll Be 
Proud of Your 
Work 


If, before you do that job of 
painting or varnishing, you go 
over—with sandpaper—the 
surface to be coated. A 
smoother, more lasting finish 
will be the result. 
Keep sandpaper on hand in 
the home tool kit. You can 
get it in convenient form if 
you'll ask for a Utility Package 
of “3M” sandpaper. These 
packages contain 20 sheets, 
fine to coarse, in just the right 
size and grits. 

When you buy paint or var- 

nish, ask your paint or hardware 

dealer for a Utility Package. 


He has them. They cost but 
ten cents, 


Made by 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


“Prepare the Surface”’ 
with 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
“Rather a grisly scene, wasn’t it?’’ 
Apparently Sheriff Higgins thought the 

examination of dead bodies a pleasant form 
of light entertainment. 
“Not partic’ly,”’ he answered casually. 
“Did you search the body?” 
“Oh, yes—natur’ly.” 
“What did you find?”’ 
Sheriff Higgins removed with deliberation 


| from his vest pocket a cheap memo- 


randum book—evidently a recent acquisi- 
tion—bound in cardboard, the edges dyed 
a bright blue. On the cover in letters of 
gigantic script appeared the words, Don’t 
Forget! Running his thumb through the 
leaves, he opened it at the right place, 
adjusted his spectacles, cleared his throat 
and read in an aggressive, declamatory 
tone: ‘‘One fishhook, one copper cent, one 
piece of string, two bone buttons, nine 
cloves 2 

“What was that?” 

“‘Cloves, nine cloves.” 

“Go on!” 

“One tobacco pouch, five matches, one 
pipe, one jackknife, one piece of gum, one 
piece of wax, one nail, one bottle of whisky, 
one smaller bottle of whisky, one cork, 
extra, a handkerchief, eleven large pins, 
one pencil end a 

“Anything else?”’ 

‘“And one hundred dollars in bills.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

The sheriff closed his book and returned 
it to his pocket. Clearly there was nothing 
in this catalogue to shed any light on the 
nature of the murder, except possibly to 
indicate that the assassin had been in too 
much of a hurry to search his victim, which 
was not a fact favorable to the defense. So 
Mr. Tutt moved on to the potato patch. 

Here, as all admitted, the sheriff had 
done some slick work. He had carefully 
measured the footprints and then protected 
them from disturbance with a low wire 
fence. The earth had been soft and squashy 
and each one had been as distinct as a 
fossil in a museum. He had brought along 
one of Skinny’s boots and it fitted into each 
print exactly. Even the broken-down heel 
was perfectly reproduced. There was noth- 
ing to be done about it, so Mr. Tutt merely 
handed the sheriff a few large bouquets to 
put him in a good humor. 

Then he asked: ‘“‘Known my client for 
some time, have you, sheriff?”’ 

‘Ever since he was a boy.” 

“Does he come from round here?”’ 

“Yes. 
way.” 

“Parents living?”’ 

“No, he’s an orphan.” 

“Do you know his reputation for hon- 
esty, peace and quiet?”’ 

“Look here!”’ interjected Squire Mason. 
““You’re makin’ the sheriff your own wit- 
ness!”’ 

“‘T’m perfectly well aware of that,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Tutt calmly. 

“T do,’ answered Higgins with defiant 
emphasis. 

“What is it?” 

The sheriff looked round the room slowly 
as if to call those present to corroborate 
him. 

“There ain’t a quieter, honester, more 
law-abidin’ citizen in this here county than 
Skinny Hawkins,” said he with conviction. 

‘‘Hiver know him to do an unkind act?” 


He was born over Holbrook 
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“T object !”’ shouted the squire, springing 
to his feet. “‘That ain’t proper, and you 
know it.” 

Judge Tompkins smiled indulgently. 

“Oh, I’ll give Mr. Tutt some latitude. 
It’s a serious case,’’ said he. 

“No,” answered the sheriff, “I never 
did. He’s got a real kind heart. He 
wouldn’t kill a grasshopper!” : 

Mr. Tutt bowed. 

“Thank you kindly, sheriff,’ he re- 
marked. ‘That is all.’’ 

Now, Squire Mason had heard this testi- 
mony with rising indignation. Moreover, 
his rejection as an Abyssinian Brother by 
the Order of the Sacred Camels of King 
Menelek rankled in his bosom. And he did 
not propose to let the sheriff get away with 
anything like that. 

“Hold on a minute!” he cried as Mr. 
Higgins prepared to descend from the 
chair. ‘“‘You’re sheriff of this county, 
ain’t you?” 

“T be!” retorted the witness. ‘“‘That is, 
I was a minute ago, an’ if nothin’ ain’t 
happened since A! 

“‘Tt’s your business to get th’ evidence 
agin criminals and convict ’em, ain’t it?”’ 
snapped the squire. 

“Tf I think they’re guilty,’’ answered the 
sheriff. 

“None of your business to try to help 
7em, is it? 4 

‘‘T ain’t tried to help nobody,” shot back 
the sheriff indignantly. “I’ve done my 
duty in this case better’n most.”’ 

“Brave feller—ain’t ye?’’ sneered the 
squire. 

“Brave as you be, I guess,’ 
his adversary. 

The judge, Mr. Tutt and the jury were 
all enjoying the side show. 

‘‘Ain’t it a fact you was so skeart when 
yer went to the shanty you run out and was 
sick to your stummick—an’ wouldn’t go 
back?” 

Sheriff Higgins stood up and waved his 
long arms, almost speechless with rage. 

“It’s a lie!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Who told 
ye that, I’d like to know?”’ 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!’’ cautioned 
His Honor. ‘‘The personal courage of this 
officer is not an issue. Call your next wit- 
ness, Mister District Attorney.” 

It was true that Mr. Tutt had not 
scored heavily, since he had failed in his 
most important attempt—that is, to cor- 
roborate through the sheriff’s testimony 
the general accuracy of the hermit’s time- 
piece; but he had at least secured an 
official reeommendation for Skinny’s char- 
acter, and he had got Squire Mason quar- 
reling with one of his principal witnesses. 
That was a good deal. Incidentally, 
though it got by him at the moment, he had 
gained something else, the importance of 
which did not appear until later. Still, 
nothing made any real difference, one way 
or another, so long as he had a perfect alibi 
for Skinny safely tucked away in his sleeve. 

Mr. Tutt, pleased as Punch with the 
case, chatted gayly with the jury and 
assured Skinny that he would have him 
out and walking the street in forty-eight 
hours—a free man. So elated was he that 
he gave only perfunctory attention to the 
prosecution’s other witnesses, until the 
boots worn by the defendant when arrested 
were put in evidence and Mr. Pennypacker 
was called to identify his photographic 
enlargement of the footprints in the 


’ countered 
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hermit’s vegetable patch. No, th 
the shadow of a doubt about it— 
Skinny’s footprints! Yet, howe 
esting that fact might seem to the 
Tutt rested secure in the knowled 
his client was far away from there y 
hermit had been killed. 


taken the photographs? About six o 
Rather dark? Not particularly, | 
course he had had to make a time exy 
How long? Thirty seconds. How 
exposures did he make? Four. Hoy 
plates had he brought with him? A 
Did he use the other plates for anyth 
Mr. Pennypacker nodded. : 
“T photographed the interior | 
shanty.” i 
“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Tutt eager 
No photograph could harm him. 
ing could hurt him now! Why h; 
Mason put them in evidence? ; 
“Have you the prints with you?” 
As Mr. Pennypacker affably lean¢ 
and produced them from a package 
him Mr. Tutt saw a chance for one o 
grandstand plays so dear to the heart 
trial lawyer. ie 
“T offer them in evidence,” said hi 
a glance at the jury. ‘“‘I don’t kno 
Squire Mason didn’t put ’em in, but 
ever his reasons may have been I 
them in—and we'll see what we ea 
Now’’—as the stenographer finished 
ing the prints—“‘you say you took 
pictures within two hours of the m 
do you?” 2 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Pennyy 
“but I had to give them a ten-1 
exposure.” 


been! With the utmost difficulty h 
trolled himself. %, 
“Thank you very much, Mr. 1 
packer,” he said with a forced 
“Thank you very much! They are 
excellent and artistic photographs! 
is all!” oY 
Mr. Tutt sank back and gazed dr 
out of the court-room window, tl 
which he could see the weathercock 
Baptist steeple. Just as he lookec 
some draft of air caused it to veer suc 
He had a queer feeling in the pit 
stomach. Those photographs held n¢ 
est for him—far from it! Curse the 
the man who had taken them! F 
photographs—though taken at the I 
six—all showed the hands of the el 
still pointing to four! Hither it ha 
out of order or had run down befo 
homicide, and hence as evidence | 
hour of the murder was of no value w 
ever. Mr. Tutt by putting the te 
in evidence had destroyed the alibi t] 
original question had so unexpectet 
tablished! a 
One hope only remained: The jw 
not yet seen the photographs. V 
humanly possible that Squire Mas 
not noticed the hands of the clock at 
Just then Judge Tompkins said 
antly: “I think, gentlemen, that th 
good time to adjourn court until to-m 

morning.” 4 
(TO BE CONTINUED) M 
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THE PHILIPPINES FOR SOME FILIPINOS © 


Mr. Quezon was sent by the Philippine 
Assembly to Washington as its resident 
commissioner, and he continued to occupy 
this office until after the Jones Law was 
passed. In the meantime, by a judicious 
distribution of political preferments under 
Governor Harrison, he had strengthened 
and consolidated his leadership of the 
Nationalist Party in the Islands, and when 
the new form of government was instituted 
he ran for the senate in his native province 
of Tayabas and was elected unanimously. 
His selection as president of the senate 
was a foregone conclusion, and since his 
elevation to that position he has been 
Number One Oligarch in the completest 
little oligarchy that ever was set up! 
There is an opposition party in the 
Islands known as the Democratic Party, 
but its influence may be gauged from the 
fact that in the lower house, a body com- 
posed of ninety-two members, it has only 
four representatives, while in the senate, 


(Continued from Page 21) 


with a membership of twenty-nine, its 
principles are upheld by just one citizen. 

The executive part of the central goy- 
ernment as it was provided for in the Jones 
Law was to have consisted of a governor- 
general with a veto power, and secretaries 
of administrative departments. But with- 
out legal authority of any kind a sort of 
substitute for the old commission was es- 
tablished under the name of the council of 
state, and the simple little course of gov- 
ernmental procedure seems ordinarily to 
be that when some project comes up for 
consideration it is’ first presented at a 
meeting of the council of state and either 
rejected or agreed upon. If it is agreed 
upon a bill is drafted and placed either 
before the house of representatives or the 
senate, depending upon which body has 
been selected to act as its originator. If it 
happens to be the senate all that is neces- 
sary is for President Quezon—also a mem- 
ber of the council of state—to descend to 


the floor, make a speech about i 
request that it be approved. The 
Sergio Osmena, speaker of the h 
representatives—and a member 0 
council of state—performs the same 
in his branch of the legislature 
presto, whatever it happens to be be 
law by due process of legislation. _ 
This is not to say that the legislatu 
surrendered its right to introduce me 
without first submitting them to the 
cil of state, but it describes the usua 
formance. And I must not leave 1 
rected an impression it is likely to ¢ 
that Mr. Osmena is boss of the hot 
representatives in the same i 
Mr. Quezon is boss of the senate. 
house—formerly known as the asselm 
has been in existence since 1907, al 
membership is generally regarded as 
superior in every way to the mem) 
of the senate, many of the represel 
(Continued on Page 43) ' 


(Continued from Page 40) 
nm seasoned by service under the 
e. Mr. Osmena has been speaker 


tary of War in President Roose- 
‘binet, and he not only has a high 
or the dignity of his office but is 
sd as well by the scruples of a real 
ind statesman. In the opinion of a 
any people he is the only states- 
Filipinos have to boast of, and in 
jon he would be a big man in any- 
ountry. 
uring the Harrison administration 
xr was somewhat limited. He did 
sy Mr. Harrison’s continued con- 
and countenance, and for a time 
js a painful rift even between him 
‘ Quezon. He is not the popular 
man and would find very distaste- 
sind of association that might en- 
iis reputation for personal dignity. 
venerally known as The Sphinx. 
10 are not familiar enough with Mr. 
to call him “Manny” usually 
aim as ‘Don Manuel,’’ but I have 
ear anybody address Mr. Osmena 
ohim as ‘“‘Don Sergio”’ or ‘‘Sergie.”’ 
it is not to be imagined that ‘‘ Don 
‘is a title of anything but respect. 
only a title of respect but of affec- 
yell. I know nobody who does not 
Quezon. He has a most engaging 
ity, and that, together with his 
ellent mind, no doubt accounts for 
ordinary power. 


! 
he Twin Popocatepetls 


ald be difficult to convey an idea 
ompletely these two men dominate 
ition, yet without a kind of vision 
osition they occupy it would not 
ole for anyone to understand the 
at all. One might say that the 
je Islands are inhabited by Man- 
Quezon, Sergio Osmena and about 
‘on people. Mr. Quezon and Mr. 
‘stand out like twin Popocatepetls 
idst of a Sahara Desert. The pity 
hey belong to the same party. If 
ein opposition to each other there 
yon be developed in the Islands a 
rtisan government, but while they 
zether there can be no hope of any- 
t the oligarchy that has been es- 
l; while they stand together the 
1es must continue to provide the 
istrative example of what democ- 
lot that is on exhibition before the 
-day. 
vaders of the very weak minority 
ve always been trying to lure Mr. 
‘into their camp to become their 
dit seems to me it would be a very 
. thing all round if he would yield 
desires. But of course he would 
zive up office in order to do so and 
‘chances on being reélected, and in 
2 he now holds he has grave re- 
ities. Moreover he is a convinced 
vocably committed independista, 
igh the Democratic Party declares 
ve as staunchly independista as the 
ist Party there is a strong element 
‘oung men—products of the Amer- 
ool system—who either are pre- 
compromise the independence issue 
are frankly in favor of strength- 
ther than weakening or breaking 
ar the bonds that bind the islands 
nited States. 
maintain a quite excellent opposi- 
is, but the government is so abso- 
. so ruthless in its methods that 
re to steer a pretty careful course. 
‘or of the party’s official organ—a 
sper called La Nacion—was sen- 
tot léng ago to two months’ im- 
2nt for an attack on the senate. 
‘ven the American press can call 
uly free. The American press in 
tonsists of The Bulletin, a morning 
er; The Manila Times, an after- 
Wspaper; and a weekly called The 
ne Free Press, which is printed 
inglish and half in Spanish. Taken 
arge the attitude of all these pub- 
is as conservative and reasonable 
‘ing well could be. Their criticisms 
mmental procedures are for the 
tt kindly and constructive, while 
‘they usually employ is almost too 
il for forceful editorial purposes. 
eisareason. Editing an American 
erin the Philippines is a dangerous 
on. I know because I have done it. 
2 in a while something comes up 
ssion that is of sufficient importance 
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to the American community to justify a 
little forcefulness in argument on the part 
of American editors, and on such occasions 
they are likely to express themselves quite 
freely regardless of what the consequences 
may be. 

But I must go back a lap now and start 
over again. I was trying to convey an idea 
of the way in which Mr. Quezon and Mr. 
Osmena tower above the rest of the popu- 
lation, and the amazing hold they have 
upon the minds of the people. Somebody 
perpetrated not long ago a witticism to the 
effect that when we give the Filipinos in- 
dependence they will change the name of 
the archipelago to honor these two men 
and, taking the first syllable from each of 
their names, will call it “‘Queos.”’ 

A Filipino periodical called Integridad 
runs regularly a feature column under the 
caption What Young Minds Have in Mind, 
in which are printed brief communications 
from young people all over the Islands on 
topics the range of which evidently is 
limited only by the ability of the youth of 
the country to think up things to write 
about, and in following this column over 
quite a period I was interested to note the 
number of comments that were made on 
the respective characters of these men; 
and I can do no better, perhaps, than to 
quote a few of them. They show a ten- 
dency on the part of their young authors 
to be observant and analytical; also critical 
even where a highly placed Filipino is con- 
cerned, which is something new in Filipino 
development, and a very good sign. Taken 
at random, here and there, some of these 
comments are: 

“In the Philippines we have only two 
‘livewires’; namely, Quezon and Osmena.”’ 

“Mr. Osmena is not ambitious, while 
Mr. Quezon is ambitious.”’ 

“‘Osmena is governed by reason; Que- 
zon by passion. The former follows his 
mind; the latter his heart.” 

““Osmena is very conservative in his 
ideas and does not like to effect reforms. 
If he does effect them they are to the least 
extent.” 

“Unlike other aspirants to political 
power Speaker Osmena does not utter 
golden words to win popular favor.”’ 

“Mr. Quezon is firm and quick in action, 
while Mr. Osmena is slow but sure.” 

“Quezon is truly representative of the 
younger generation.” 

“Sergio Osmena acts quietly with tact 
and ability and speaks frankly with real 
simplicity.” 


Filipinos and Filipinas 


“Speaker Osmena may not be a popular 
figure among the Filipinos and Filipinas 
who think that life and living are consti- 
tuted by 70 per cent pleasure and 30 per 
cent desultory work. But he is the type of 
leader who will forget his own pleasure that 
his country may not be steeped in stupefy- 
ing revelry. Political enemies of Speaker 
Osmena can well go to the Carnival City 
and be sure that they will neither see him 
commandeering government automobiles 
to cart his girl friends thither nor inviting 
a serious headache and mental torpor the 
next morning by outwatching the Great 
Bear in the dancing auditorium.” 

The last quotation is along the generally 
familiar lines of serious-minded reform and 
is from an amusing little slap at the pro- 
pensities of those officeholders who are 
constantly under fire for making a too free 
and too private use of government auto- 
mobile transportation. 

I might add by way of further illumina- 
tion that Mr. Quezon has a strong cross 
strain of Spanish blood, while Mr. Osmena is 
Chinese-Filipino. They are both perfectly 
good Filipinos, just asa Scotch-Italian-Irish 


-product may be a perfectly good American, 


but the marked differences between them 
are racial nevertheless. 

The Nationalist Party, of which these 
two strangely dissimilar men are joint 
leaders, has its basis of existence in the 
independence issue; and this explains in 
some degree why there is an almost uni- 
versal demand for this impossible boon, 
regardless of what its consequences might 
be. The nacionalistas may not control 
publie opinion, but they certainly do con- 
trol a vast majority expression of it. And 
they do it by means of a political despot- 
ism. Every appointive office in the islands 
is held by a nacionalista, while provincial 
and municipal governments everywhere 
are completely dominated by the local 
organizations of this party. In other 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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RENE VIVIANI 


Former Premier of France 
has joined the editorial 


staff of the Philadelphia 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


M. Viviani will work in close connection with the 
Paris correspondent of the Public Ledger Foreign 
Service, Wythe Williams, and with Col. E. M. House, 
who is also a member of the Public Ledger staff. 
With such authoritative sources the Public Ledger is 
able to offer a news service unsurpassed by any 
other newspaper in America or Europe. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 


At your club At hotel newsstands 


Find out whether there is a newspaper in 
your city which publishes this foreign news 
by arrangement with the Ledger Syndicate. 
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e “sufficient number of Filipinos 
‘ruling class’ to run a government” 
muently and naively referred to by 
blyes in the early days of indepen- 
gitation and propaganda have got 
jer under a single standard and are 
x things to suit themselves. 

work of the government is really 
a number of bureaus, the directors 
Ein the old days were all Americans 
jained specialists. A good many of 
vere men who were withdrawn from 
my of occupation by Mr. Taft in 
nd set to organizing the bureaus 
d to them in connection with his 
es of establishing a civil government. 
were drawn from some of the high- 
titutions of learning in the world, 
number of them had world-wide 
ions. 


World-Famed Directors 


Director of the Bureau of Health 
. Victor G. Heiser, now in the Rock- 
Foundation specializing in the eradi- 
of the hookworm disease and well 
in medical circles in every civilized 
7 on earth. The Director of the 
of Science, and the man who 
hed it, was Dr. Paul C. Freer, a 
mous chemist, some of whose text- 
m chemistry are still standard. He 
the Philippine Journal of Science, 
yas quoted in scientific publications 
hereand inallthelanguages. Hisas- 
and acting successor—Doctor Freer 
the service and is counted among 
a’s sacrifices to the Philippines—was 
shard P. Strong, who has been for 
ears and is now professor of tropical 
ie at Harvard University, having 
yresigned against a unanimous pro- 
ition as medical director of the 
tional Red Cross. 
former Director of the Bureau of 
Mr. William T. Nolting, is now back 
slands with the Wood-Forbes Com- 
investigating the mess the Philip- 
ernment has made of its finances. 
e was thrown out of this position 
#& down and directed the job of 
sening’ out the muddle that Brazil 
ide of her railway administration. 
ls H. H. Bandholtz and James G. 
d, of World War fame, were Direc- 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
oulary. Capt. Charles H. Sleeper 
ed the Bureau of Lands from the 
‘up and knew more about the Phil- 
lomain as such than any other man 
The Director of the Bureau of 
g, Mr. John S. Leech, was con- 
good enough to be recalled at one 
‘become public printer in Washing- 
the insular architect, Mr. William 
3, came to the Islands from the 
Arts Institute in Paris, and every 
dern public structure in the country 
ds as a monument to his ability, 
ne style he adopted has been gen- 
dhered to. Col. Henry B. McCoy, 
ular collector of customs, was the 
ho carried the first American flag 
in the Islands when his regiment— 
‘Colorado Volunteers—stormed and 
d old Fort San Antonio Abad. 
{could go on through the whole list, 
the ablest body of men that prob- 
er got together in a single organiza- 
tt it would take too long and would 
food anyhow. It is enough to say 
2 Philippine government at the close 
) Forbes administration was some- 
w every American to be proud of. 
lof the complaints was that it was 
‘ensive, but once it was Filipinized 
Pp to bottom this complaint was com- 
rgotten. And it is not to be 
¢that Americans were monopolizing 
nent employment either; not by 
3 The Filipinization of the 
was then going on steadily and with 
ble rapidity, but always with due 
+0 the quality of the service and the 
les of the situation. A few figures 
ve to prove this. 
13 there were twenty-four bureaus 
> total number of employes in the 
Ment service was 9277, of whom 
vere Americans and 6603 were 
In 1921 there are thirty-two 
sand the total number of employes 
2vernment service is 12,807, of whom 
re Filipinos and 760 are Americans. 
latter figure is not fair, because it 
between 350 and 400 American 
rs—all that are left in a very 
b to pieces public-school system. 
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The Filipino teachers, of whom there are 
more than 17,000, are not, obviously, in- 
cluded in the enumeration of Filipino em- 
ployes. 

In 1913 the public revenues amounted 
to approximately 30,000,000 pesos a year, 
of which 18,000,000 pesos only was spent 
for salaries and wages. To-day the rev- 
enues amount to something in excess of 
80,000,000 pesos a year, of which about 
60,000,000 pesos is being spent for salaries 
and wages. These figures require no com- 
ment on anybody’s part. They speak for 
themselves. 

The disorganization and disintegration 
of the bureau services began as soon as they 
were turned over to the guidance and direc- 
tion of inexperienced men whose ideas about 
public service were naturally grounded 
in the old Spanish conception that public 
office exists largely for the benefit of the 
officeholder. 

A young man who talked with me about 
conditions—himself a government em- 
ploye—was deeply depressed and criticized 
the Harrison administration bitterly. 

“‘Oh,”’ I said, ‘‘ you mustn’t be too severe 
at this late date. I venture to say that 
within a week of Mr. Harrison’s departure 


you yourself were approving of him very | 


highly and liking the rope he had given you 
to hang yourselves with.” 

“No, I was not,” he replied. “I was 
completely disillusioned before he had been 
in the Islands a month. But I must confess 


that a great many Filipinos upheld him to | 


” 


the very end. 

“That was before anybody knew that an 
investigating commission would be sent 
out, was it not?” 


“Yes, and also before many people knew | 


that any real harm had been done.” 
“Yes, of course. And now?” 


“Oh, I think nearly everyone begins to | 
believe that the definite aim of the Har- | 
rison administration was to show us to | 


ourselves for just what we are and just 
what we are not.” 

“Tf that were true you would have to 
acknowledge that Mr. Harrison displayed 
extraordinary courage and self-control in 
the course he pursued. And in that case 


I really should regard him myself as being | 
the best friend the Filipinos ever had, be- | 


cause he would have cleared the way for us 
to get right down to the business of working 
out our salvation—as we must do whether 
the way is clear or not—along sensible and 
conservative lines; of achieving inde- 
pendence for all the people, not for just a 
dominant few.” 


The Filipinization Process 


“Tt will take a long time,” he said sadly. 

“Well, suppose it does. It won’t take as 
long as it would take to undo a lot of mis- 
takes. And you do believe in American 
sBcerty, do you not?” 


“You believe that as a people we would 
a whole heap rather give you independence 
than to withhold it from you, don’t you?” 

“Yes, so far as majority sentiment in the 
United States is concerned I am sure that 
is quite true.” 

“Then what’s your hurry? Ours is the 
responsibility not only to the Philippine 


| 


people but to the whole wide world, and | 
you know we can’t shirk that responsibility | 


without running the gravest kind of risks 
both for you and for ourselves. You ought 
to sympathize with us and codperate with 
us instead of trying to rush us into a fatal 
error—which is exactly what you are doing 
with your immediate-independence propa- 
ganda. And anyhow, what do you think 


of the patriotism and morality and intelli- | 
gence of a generation that would want | 
independence for itself without regard for | 
the demonstrable certainty that its de- | 


scendants would be deprived of it?”’ 


“The United States would always pro- | 


tect us,”’ he said. 

“Don’t you be too sure about that. 
There may be a limit to the altruism even 
of the United States. American majority 


opinion demands now that if we quit out | 


here we quit! And if we don’t quit it de- 
mands that we take hold of the situation 
firmly and redeem our own reputation as a 
sovereign power administering the kind of 
trust that a Philippine protectorate is.” 

He was being very solemn and very sad. 
‘“We’d be a whole lot further along if we 
had had a different governor-general for 
the past eight years,”’ he said. 

“Oh, I’m not so sure. It was the policy 
that was wrong. You demanded it and 


you gotit. Andif you keep on you arejust | 
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The Dainty Dish 


Flaked from queen grains only 


Millions enjoyed it this morning 


Nature gives some oats an exquisite flavor, but only the rich, 
plump grains. 

In Quaker Oats we use those grains alone. 

We get but ten pounds from a bushel, because the small 
grains are discarded. 

The result is a dish so fragrant, so flavory that millions of 
oat lovers, all the world over, have been won to this premier 
brand. 

Be sure you get it. The oat is the food of foods. As a body- 
builder and a vim-food it holds an age-old fame. 

Make it inviting—serve in this luscious form. 

The 30-cent package—the large size—will serve 62 dishes. 
So this quality costs little enough. 


Quaker Oats 


Made to delight you 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Quaker Macaroons 


Try this recipe 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 eggs, 
2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of 
eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which baking 
powder has been added, and add vanilla. 
Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with teaspoon, but very 
few on each tin, as they spread. Bake 
in slow oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 
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What Will You 
Give Him 
for His Dinner 
Tonight? 


There are countless 
tempting dishes you can 
quickly prepare with Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, partic- 
ularly in its Crushed or ° 
Grated form. 


This delicious fruit 
makes a wonderfully good 
pie. With a little lettuce, 
a bit of cream cheese and 
Crushed or Grated Pine- 
apple you can easily make 
a luscious salad. 


Buy Hawaiian Crushed 
or Grated Pineapple at 
your grocer’s, in half doz- 
en or dozen lots. He has 
it in assorted sizes to meet 
your needs. 


Hawaiian Pineapple, 
fully ripened in the sun, 
is picked and sealed in its 
air-tight containers that 
same day. 


At the soda fountain 
ask for a Pineapple Sher- 
bet, Soda or Sundae; made 
with Hawaiian Crushed 
or Grated Pineapple. 


Our Recipe Book con- 
taining many appetizing 
suggestions will be sent 
free on request. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
HawaltlAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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as likely as not to get independence, and 
then Heaven help you! Youknow you can’t 
depend on the United States Congress all 
the time to display a hundred per cent in- 
telligence.”’ 

““Wouldn’t it be awful!’’ he breathed. 

And this is just a sample of the kind of 
conversation one has with Filipinos of all 
classes and kinds these days. 

As I have said, the slowing down of the 
administrative services began as soon as 
the old directors were relieved and the new 
Filipino chiefs had taken hold, but it was 
not until the Filipinization process had been 
carried to its uttermost limit and the 
senate was in operation that the govern- 
ment began to make the really tremendous 
mistakes which resulted in the situation 
that is now being investigated by the 
Wood-Forbes commission. 

In less than five years the patriots and 
politicos succeeded in bankrupting the 
treasury; in demoralizing practically every 
branch of the government; in creating 
havoc nearly everywhere where order 
formerly reigned. 

To attempt to set forth in detail the 
processes by which all these things were 
brought about is like getting caught in a 
barbed-wire entanglement. One doesn’t 
know how or where to begin to cut a way 
through it. With the treasury? Very well. 
The government is bankrupt, but how it 
got so is really beyond me. That is what 
Auditor Nolting is now trying to find out. 

The insular circulating medium was 
backed by a sufficient gold reserve when it 
was last heard from in its original state of 
health, having been established by United 
States law on the basis of the American 
dollar at a fixed exchange ratio of two for 
one. But now—not to be able to get an 
American half dollar for a peso is a good 
deal of a shock to an old-timer. The last 
pesos I had the misfortune to have to ex- 
change brought me thirty-five cents each. 
I paid thirty-eight for them a few days 
before and when I exchanged them for 
thirty-five the rumor was that they were 
still going down. 


A Bank Without Bankers 


But the truth is that such value as the 
paper peso has is due entirely to the Amer- 
ican eagle that is stamped upon it and the 
American prestige that is behind it. The 
experts figure that its actual value is be- 
tween two and three cents and that that is 
about what its value would be if the Amer- 
ican Government should suddenly decide 
to adopt with respect to the Philippines the 
get-rid-of-them policy and should with its 
left hand extend to the Philippine people 
the priceless gift of political independence 
while with its right it withdrew from under 
them its support and protection. A good 
many Filipinos who know some of the facts 
realize this and they are a subdued and 
chastened lot of boys. That I can tell you! 
If you want to see one of them looking 
really worried all you have to do is to sug- 
gest to him a parallel between the Philip- 
pine peso and the Russian ruble. He knows 
what you mean. Whereupon, as likely as 
not, he will start in to tell you that that is 
not what he means by independence at all, 
and that he is sure the great American 
people, when it establishes a free and inde- 
pendent Philippine Republic, will have 
sufficient pride in its glorious achievement 
to stand behind it or stay under it with 
protection and support just as long as it 
may be necessary to do so. 

Then you get a vision of a sedate and 
solemn investigating commission sitting 
round a council table with its several heads 
in its several hands trying properly to word 
a cablegram to the United States Govern- 
ment begging for the immediate extension 
of the Philippine borrowing privilege to 
$50,000,000. You would just have heard 
that such a cablegram had been sent and 
you would think to yourself, as I did, that 
a pet Philippine Republic was likely to bea 
good deal of a beloved little nuisance. 

The chief difficulty is that in financial 
matters the Filipinos are more visionary 
than clear-sighted. It cannot be said that 
a great majority of them are not honorable 
and, according to their lights, honest. But 
there is no doubt that they imagine there is 
a difference between government funds and 
money that is privately owned. In addi- 
tion to which they are ambitious, love to 
be conspicuous, and have an exaggerated 
conception of their own capabilities. 

There are a good many citizens who 
wax indignant in discussing the processes 
by which they plunged themselves into 
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economic chaos, but I think maybe it is just 
as well to believe, for purposes of unheated 
argument, that their intentions were ex- 
actly what they say they were. However, 
it is an exceedingly complicated subject 
and in thinking into it and groping round 
in it even I, who wish to be so altogether 
impersonal and unprejudiced, cannot es- 
cape an occasional wave of wrath which 
threatens to dislodge me from my attitude 
of reasonableness. I find myself wanting 
to fix responsibility for what has happened, 
and I doubt if this will ever be done. 

It cannot be doubted that their early 
moves in financial readjustment were made 
for the purpose of providing a more elastic 
system of financial administration. In 
other words, they wanted the money where 
they could get at it without having to go 
through a lot of rigmarole. It was gen- 
erally believed that the insular gold reserve 
could not be touched or tampered. with in 
any way except by specific direction on the 
part of the United States Congress; so none 
of the innocent bystanders gave that a 
thought, but everybody was interested in 
what the new administrators might do with 
the ordinary funds of the government. 
They decided to establish a bank. 


The Fluctuating Peso 


They called it the Philippine National 
Bank and it was started with a capital 
stock of 20,000,000 pesos. Except for a 
few handsome sets of offices and a main- 
interior effect in white concrete and brass- 
barred cages I have no idea what else it 
started with, because I am not a banker. 
But neither was any of them. They were 
pioneers of industry and benefactors of 
agriculture and commerce! Take their 
word for it! They say now that their idea 
throughout was to show the world how 
profitable it might be to invest large sums 
in the development of Philippine resources: 

I believe the first thing the bank did was 
to establish agencies all over the Islands— 
excellent jobs!—to take care of the needs of 
needy farmers and to encourage Filipino 
industry if any should happen to develop 
anywhere; and at the same time the gov- 
ernment branched out and went into busi- 
ness on a colossal scale. 

With preferential charters and special 
appropriations they started a national coal 
company, a national petroleum company, 
a national iron company, a national cement 
company, a national coconut-products com- 
pany, anda national development company 
that was parent, general supervisor and 
angel to them all. 

In these companies private individuals 
could own stock, but at least 51 per cent 
had to be held by the government of the 
Philippine Islands. And of course there 
was nothing to prevent a private individual 
from borrowing money from the Philippine 
National Bank with which to buy stock in 
a national company, and such a borrower 
might surely be regarded as a good risk 
because he could pledge his stock thus ac- 
quired as security for the loan. A large 
part of the assets of the Philippine National 
Bank to-day consists of this kind of paper. 
In many instances money was loaned to an 
individual to launch him in a private enter- 
prise, the enterprise itself being accepted as 
security for the loan. The enterprise failed. 
The individual’s notes and handsome docu- 
ments are in the bank. Also money was 
loaned to both Filipinos and Americans in 
sums running into millions of pesos with- 
out any security of any kind. Some of 
these loans are good, but in many instances 
the money seems to have imitated a dande- 
lion puff in a strong June breeze. 

And the national companies have not 
served the purpose they were intended to 
serve at all. They have not coaxed the 
octopus. They have given the octopus 
chills instead of thrills in his feelers. They 
not only have kept private capital out of 
the Islands but they have driven out a great 
deal that was already invested when they 
came into existence, and they have reduced 
what is left to a fraction of its original 
value. Being exempt from taxation and 
from all the rules and regulations laid down 
to govern legitimate business they have 
enjoyed an enormous advantage, and pri- 
vate business has not been able to compete 
with them. Indeed they should have 
flourished like so many green bay trees. 
But, curiously enough, they have not 
flourished. Most of them are now defunct, 
or are at best in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, while buildings and operating 
equipment representing a vast expenditure 
stand empty and idle, rusting and rotting 
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away into worthlessness. All this, per' 
because the majority stockholders ay 
any better business men than they 
bankers. 4 

And at that they did think after a \ 
that they would be bankers. Wherey 
suiting their action to this inspiration, 
proceeded to stand the old consery, 
banking community on its head by h 
ning to compete with it for ordinary | 
ing business. Operating on a prefere 
bank charter which relieved them ¢ 
necessity for knowing anything about: 
they were actually doing they plu 
along. They refused to lend mone 
individuals or institutions, commerg} 
otherwise, unless such individuals or j 
tutions became depositors and made y 
the bank for at least a part of their 
business transactions. a 

And that may have been all right. 
other banks, competing among themse 
could weather a little more competi 
perhaps, but regular bankers are contr 
by certain influences which they ¢ 
selves are not able to control, whe 
government institution like the Phili 
National Bank, if it is so conducte 
be wholly arbitrary. It can take a logs 
out of spite if it feels like it, and if ity 
to put its competitors out of business 1 
are innumerable ways for it to pro 
And the only thing for a regular bank 
do in such a case is to sit and watel 
clouds roll by. 

When they decided to transfer the 
reserve to the bank it is a wonder that; 
person or group of persons didn’t ut 
sufficient protest to bring the respon 
authorities to their senses. But nol 
did. The really responsible autho; 
were in Washington, but the men 
should have run up ‘the danger signal 
business men in the Islands, who sI 
foresaw the possibility that their iny 
capital might be reduced to a fractic 
its original value. I had talks wi 
number of such men, and by way o 
tempting to get from them somethir 
the nature of definite and detailed info 
tion I said, ‘‘ When they began to layh 
on the gold reserve why didn’t you 
and yell ‘Help! Murder! Fire! Police!’ 


Bucking a Crisis 


But they were all in a kind of hop 
frame of mind and none of them se 
to know just exactly what had occu 
The manipulations had all taken plae 
hind an impenetrable smoke screen of 
ernmental privilege. They only knew 
there was not enough of a gold reserv 
to mean anything, that the Phili 
National Bank was a deflated balloon, 
the government was in the hole—as 
expressed it—for the sum at least of; 
year’s revenues, and that they themse 
for the most part, were on the ver; 
financial collapse. ae 

All the American capital in the Pl 
pines was invested at an exchange rat 
one gold dollar for two pesos, and ther 
law on the statute books of the U1 
States which was supposed to have pl 
upon this ratio the seal of permanence 
to have made it at least unlikely thai 
Philippine peso would ever fluctuat 
value except as the American dollar nm 
happen to fluctuate. But the Amer 
investor in Philippine enterprise who 
to liquidate to-day or borrow money i 
Islands with which to meet business ob 
tions in the United States is in a most 
fortunate position. , 

A prominent American engaged in 
import and export business in Manila ¢ 
a bank in San Francisco a large su 
money and the loan was called. He 
to pay it, and on paper he took me with 
through the transaction in order # 
might see just what happens to a ma 
such a case. Eliminating all the pers 
details and the human side of it I wil 
you: The exchange situation in the Is 
was such that no local bank would e 
him the necessary credit, so he had + 
to a building-and-loan association” 
mortgage all the fixed assets he had le 
some real estate and operating equip! 
He had to pay this association @ 
liminary accommodation fee of 20 per 
of the amount borrowed and submit t 
annual interest charge of 12 per cent or 
whole. tHe then took his pesos to a ban 
institution for telegraphic transfer t0 
United States in gold. This cost an 


on exchange and transfer charges an 
tional 15 per cent, which brought t 
(Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 

or a year’s leeway up to 47 per cent. 
wanted to know if I didn’t think 
is enough to put a crimp into any- 
e assured me also that there was 
American firm in the Islands that 
suffered a similar jolt within the 
vy months, and referred to one man 


vould naturally regard as sacred. 

it isn’t legal!’’ I exclaimed. 

al, your cat’s foot!” was his inele- 
jort. “In a situation like this any- 
legal that you can get away with! 
ist valuable thing that most of us 
't is our reputation for business in- 
-and if you knew about the sacri- 
tsome men have made to safeguard 
intain that reputation you would 
pretty good opinion of your fellow 


lands!” 

tally the career of the Philippine 
il Bank could not go on indefinitely 
getting some attention from Wash- 
and, sure enough, last year the War 
nent, in which the Bureau of 
Affairs is included, sent an ex- 
out to look it over and make a 
on its condition. This examiner, 
ites, was in Manila for quite a long 
orking—with his corps of assist- 
Jently and mysteriously as bank 
’rs are wont to do; then suddenly 
‘he packed up and sailed away for 
ith his report in his pocket, leaving 


munity with its eyebrows still raised 


‘uestion, “‘ Well, how about it?”’ 


r. Recto’s Questionnaire 


ommunity thought it was going to 
what condition its bank was in, and 
; was not it was bitterly disap- 
._ I got this by going through the 
the local newspapers covering this 
and I also found the government’s 
d supposedly reassuring announce- 
iat for obvious reasons the report 
ot be made public, but that the 
id been found to be in a perfectly 
londition. 
ublic had to be satisfied, but shortly 
td a bill was introduced in the 
f representatives providing for the 
. of the capital stock of the bank 
000,000 pesos to 50,000,000 pesos 
Tmment appropriation. 
e said that in the house of repre- 
ves there are just four men on the 
yside, and one of these, Mr. Claro 
40, delivered a speech in the debate 
bill that I should like to quote in 
shall quote from it at some length 
, because it is just about what I 
ike to write. If I had written it I 
yould have been accused of preju- 
linjustice, if not actually of gross 
jut coming from the lips of a very 
*espected and responsible Filipino 
3something that I could not possi- 
te it mean as an expression of my 
ughts. 
nember of the Committee on Banks 
*porations in the house Mr. Recto 
y asking the president of the Phil- 
National Bank for a copy of Mr. 
Teport in order that the committee 
tudy it in connection with the bill 
tonsideration. But the president 
d that it was against the law for 
divulge the secrets of the bank to 
pet the governor-general, the secre- 
fmance and the board of directors. 
30 be against the law for him to 
he bank’s condition to the Com- 
on Banks of the legislative body 
de the law, while asking that body 
_up the institution with an addi- 
30,000,000 pesos, impressed Mr. 
3 being rather peculiar, and it gave 
he needed upon which to hang his 
7 report. The house was being 
» vote blind on a measure prepared 
acionalista leaders, and his purpose 
make its members realize their 
. He said.in part: 
ter President, we are members of a 
tive body, and our determinations 
as necessary premises, full cog- 
of the facts in every given case 
ample discussion of them. Those 
ages in which the mere will of the 
enforced as law have fortunately 
_Laws deserve this name only 


men who are bucking this crisis in’ 
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when they respond to a legitimate need of 
the nation, and for this reason the knowl- 
edge of this need, in the light of the whole 
facts, is the determining factor as to the 
wisdom and timeliness of any legislative act. 

“The question of the increase of the 
bank’s capital stock at the enormous rate 
of 250 per cent of necessity implies the 
determination of other questions prelimi- 
nary to it. Has the National Bank accom- 
plished the chief object for which it was 
established, and has it justified the hopes 
which its founders encouraged the people 
to entertain when it was created? To what 
extent has it lent its assistance to honest 
agriculture, industry and commerce in the 
country? Has the bank been so managed 
that it can endure the scrutiny of sound 
and unbiased critics? Who are those who 
have obtained the greatest benefits from 
this institution? Have they been the gen- 
eral public or only certain classes, privileged 
by the conspicuous positions held by them 
in politics and commerce? These are mat- 
ters which should be carefully considered 
and determined by the house before adopt- 
ing any measure affecting the National 
Bank, either to maintain it in its present 
state or finally to decree its discontinuance. 
Because if the purpose for which it exists 
is only to serve as a powerful agency of the 
government in campaigns having for their 
object not the development of the eco- 
nomic forces of the country but only the 
continued predominance of one political 
party over the other; if those benefited by 
the operations of the bank have been pref- 
erentially influential politicians and mer- 
chants who have entered into a compact 
creating a solidarity of interests and am- 
bitions and a reciprocity of services; if the 
immediate result of the operations of the 
bank has been the sudden appearance of 
these fabulous and rapidly made fortunes 
which find no explanation either in the 
regular course of business or in the most 
unexpected rewards of the financial world; 
if that bank has not been able to relieve 
the economic ills with which we are beset, 
then that bank is a baneful institution, and, 
far from deserving the support of the 
people and their lawful representatives, 
should be doomed to death! 

“To those really desiring to know the 
condition of the bank the report of Mr. 
Coates affords the most solid guaranty 
of discretion, exactness and impartiality. 
When this gentleman left the Islands upon 
finishing his work, without disclosing his 
conclusions, a storm of conjecture was 
aroused not at all favorable to the already 
broken prestige of the institution. Mr. 
Coates’ findings must be stupendous! To- 
day his report is a mystery to all but two 
or three men of unique position. We, 
the members of this house, have been 
denied the privilege of seeing it. This bank 
ought not hereafter to be called the Na- 
tional Bank, as this name implies an offense 
to popular feelings; it should be called the 
Bank of Privileges!”’ 


A Field for Disarmament 


“Tn the report of Mr. Coates there must 
appear the names of those persons and en- 
tities who have found in the nation’s bank 
that for which the alchemists of old sought 
in vain in their retorts—that philosopher’s 
stone with which to cure their economic 
ills. We are told that they are either poli- 
ticians or else persons and entities bound 
to them by the double tie of common in- 
terest and reciprocal service. 

“Tt is said that the credit of the bank 
would be impaired were that document 
divulged. It is a secret of state! Such, 
Mister President, is the last recourse of this 
government in critical moments when it 
does not believe it to be consistent with 
its interest to speak to the people with 
sincerity. And I tell you the day is not 
distant when all democratic doctrines will 
be repudiated in this land and you will 
dare to assert ownership over those rights 
of the people which you hold in trust. This 
is the goal to which your present conduct 
points! 

“The National Bank was established to 
give an efficient aid to our commerce and 
industry. If it develops that it has not 
helped agriculture but some farmers only 
who have the control of the machine vote 
of their districts; if it has not codperated 
with commerce and industry but only 
with a few manufacturers and business 
men who enjoy the favor of the political 
leaders upon the basis of community of 
interests and reciprocity of services, then 
that bank must disappear as a national 
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institution. If this bill is passed by this 
house we shall witness and endure the piti- 
ful spectacle of a house of representatives 
transformed, of its own will, into a mere 
servant and agent of the executive and the 
new dominating caste of prosperous poli- 
ticians!”’ 

I assure you that a great many Filipinos 
know exactly what has happened to them, 
and I am told that that speech got very 
much on the nerves of a lot of men who 
voted for the bill nevertheless. 

If a measure that was passed by the 
Philippine legislature not long since had 
been in operation when Mr. Recto made 
this speech one can smilingly imagine that 
he might not have been quite so fearless in 
his utterances. Get a picture, if you can, 
of a legislative body, each member of which 
displays a hip pocket bulging with the 
outlines of a deadly automatic. This 
measure provided that all members of the 
senate and the house of representatives, 
together with provincial governors, muni- 
cipal presidents and treasurers, should have 
the right to carry firearms, and in the case 
of the legislators this right was to continue 
to be theirs even after they had ceased to 
sit in the legislative halls. 

Both houses passed this bill and the 
governor-general doubtless would have 
signed it—did, for all I know—but it 
raised such a storm of ridicule that one 
might say it was laughed to death. At 
any rate it was allowed to lapse. . 

One wonders why the brave boys should 
have thought it necessary to pass such a 
piece of legislation anyhow, unless it was 
to save themselves the small fee that is 
charged for a license to carry arms. It has 
not been at all difficult during the past few 
years to secure such a license. 


An Alibi That Won’t Work 


It was quite a while ago that the Philip- 
pine government bought the only railroad 
on Luzén. It runs up the west side of the 
island from Manila to Dagupan and be- 
yond and was built and operated for many 
years by a British company. It was doing 
business when Admiral Dewey covered the 
city of Manila with his American guns. 
I can testify that it was not much of a rail- 
road when the government bought it, but 
now nobody ever mentions its name with- 
out groaning. What I have seen of it re- 
cently has reminded me of what a little 
boy’s Christmas railroad and train of cars 
usually look like by the Fourth of July. 

The most interesting thing about it, 
perhaps, is that though it does more busi- 
ness, considerably more, than it ever did 
when it was a going concern under private 
ownership, it loses money the way a sieve 
loses water when you hold it under a pump. 
Auditor Nolting has asked for a temporary 
organization which will provide a special 
auditor for each separate department of 
government, and he has defined the railway 
administration as a department of govern- 
ment. The new auditor will plumb the 
depths of the mystery, no doubt. But in 
the meantime the rickety and dirty little 
choo-choo cars will be going their reckless 
ways. 

Mr. Higgins, the British manager of the 
road in the old days, used to say that his 
chief concern was to make his system of 
operation foolproof. 

He had to operate with Filipino labor 
of course, and if anyone complained that 
it took twice as long to get from Manila 
to Dagupan as it ought to take he would 
say, “ You are lucky to be able to get from 
Manila to Dagupan alive!’’ 

Mr. Quezon is president of the railroad, 
at the same salary he gets for being presi- 
dent of the senate. But it has an American 
manager. And by the same token the 
Philippine National Bank had an Amer- 
ican manager for a long time. Also the 
treasurer who handed over the gold reserve 
was an American; the insular auditor has 
always been an American, and there was 
an American governor-general! 

The Filipinos are disposed now to hold 
these men responsible for everything that 
has happened. They deny that control 
was surrendered into their hands. But that 
will hardly do by way of an argument in 
their favor. Control was surrendered into 
their hands; there can be no question 
about that. The American flag drooped 
over them under a weight of responsibility, 
but it represented nothing in the way of 
authority. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Ends Your 
Shaving Troubles 


ENDERS SALES COMPANY 
105-111 West 40th Street 
New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR 
$1.00 with six blades of the 
best quality Swedish-base 
steel. Packed in black Kera- 
tol box, velvet lined. Extra 
blades, package of 5—35 
cents. IN CANADA— 
Razor, $1.50. Blades, 50c. 


FOR SALE BY BEST 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Blades—Hana-stropped, 
Hand-tested 
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The surest way to get 
this better roof —use 


Vulcanite 
Self -Spacin 
Shin@éles 


When you use the Vulcanite Self-Spacing Shingle this is the 
result: an attractive roof that affords better protection and gives 
longer wear. Its patented feature—the self-spacing shoulder—in- 
sures this. This shoulder saves time and labor by automatically 
providing for rapid, accurate spacing; and by fitting snugly against 
the next shingle it seals the roof perfectly —giving double thickness 
and double protection at every point. In the standard weight the 
Self-Spacing Shingle builds a roof unsurpassed for wear and pro- 
tection. It is furnished in the Jumbo size for more expensive homes 
where the advantages of a heavier weight roofing are desired. 


The Self-Spacing Shingle is just one of a complete line of Vul- 
canite roofings. Exclusive effects can be obtained by using the 
patented Hexagon and Doubletite slab shingles, built, like the Self- 
Spacing, out of a tough felt base, impregnated with refined asphalt 
and surfaced with slate. These patented designs, as well as all 
other Vulcanite standard types of roofing in various weights and 
finishes, can be obtained from your lumber or building material 
dealer. Or write our nearest district office for literature and samples. 
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» Available in Indian red and 
ray green. A striking root 
for any home in any setting. 
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The patented shoulder insures not only correct spacing but double thickness at every point, 
Note that the top half of each shingle fits snugly against the next one. This absolutely 
prevents snow, rain,and dust from being driven up between the shingles onto the roof boards. 


A Vulcanite Roof for Every Need 


Slate Surfaced Slab Shingles: Hexagon Slab, Doubletite Slab, and standard 
4 in 1 slab. The first two are patented Vulcanite designs which give economical 
application, double protection, and rare beauty. Available in red and green. 
Slate Surfaced Individual Shingles: The patented Vulcanite Self-Spacii 
Shingle and the standard straight side. The shape of the former insures rapid, 
accurate laying and double thickness over all. Both made in red and green. 
Roll Roofing —Slate Surfaced: A famous ** Beaver Quality” product made of 
selected fabric felt saturated with refined asphalt and heavily surfaced with fire 
resistant crushed slate. Standard and Jumbo weights in red and green. 

Roll Roofing—Smooth Surfaced: Made in four weights to meet every roll roof- 
ing requirement. Unusually rugged, durable, and economical. Built of fabric felt 
made in our own mills, impregnated with refined asphalt and surfaced with tale, 
mica, or sand in all weights. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Roofing Division 
Administration Offices: Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ontario, Canada; 
London, England. District Sales Offices at New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
Sold by Lumber and Building Material Dealers Everywhere 
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You can’t expect Beaver Qual 
results unless this tradema 
on the roofing you buy 
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ought up next day. Clear across 
k page of the last paper which he 
ran the head: Young Ladies’ So- 
Fives Bazaar and Vaudeville. Be- 
hat was a row of blurred half-tone 
3;among them, Miss Mary Halloran, 
nding Secretary. From the oper- 
of country printing this picture had 
Jd luckily; it was comparatively 


yen fancied he could make out the 
nes of her eyes. His dull mascu- 
eeption of such things sharpened 
state of being, Cassidy saw that she 
esame best blue dress that she had 
for their visits to the movies. 
night he cut out the picture, pasted 
» lid of a cigar box; next day he 
id some fir branches and fashioned 
rustic frame. This he set up on his 
7the window of the shaft house, and 
had cleared away his supper dishes 
(Mary Halloran from her own dish- 
twenty miles away. 

‘your pitcher in the Chronicle,” 


ssidy. 

ras a poor likeness,’’ said Mary 
how could a photograph do you 
* said Cassidy. “‘’Tis an angel with 
sh they’d nade.”’ 

: bazaar was a great success,’’ said 
‘Halloran, demurely changing the 
|, as though it was growing too inti- 
br a public telephone. 

l[me about it; ’twill seem like bein’ 
) said Cassidy. 

Mary chattered and twittered for 
nutes, until something seemed to 
ot from the rear, and with a quick 
’*m talkin’ with the dishes waitin’!”’ 


hth the soft lilt answered his call 
ged Celtically toward the heart of 


»tions. : 
slonely I’ve been this day,’ he said. 
m I’m sorry for you,” said Mary. 
mely sometimes meself, even here in 


| how could you be lonely wid the 
your pretty self for association?”’ 
Jassidy. 

it’s no talk for a party line,” said 
Talloran. “Tell me what you do all 


F 


uring the ten minutes which Mary 
‘ntral granted him, Cassidy spoke of 
out there under the peak, and his 
i Brian Boru his pet bighorn. 

i the world completed its miracle, 
fulfillment of promise. In a bare 
yetween rotting snowdrifts Cassidy 
the first anemone, opening a white- 
uve cup toward the new wine of the 
3. Cassidy picked it, carried it up- 
a his stubby fingers to the shaft 
‘took out a one-pound shell from 
his war relics, set the flower in this 
fore Mary Halloran’s picture on his 
Next day the anemones were spring- 
3; and now the shell bore always a 
{fresh and pure as this new exhala- 
Cassidy’s soul. Every other night 
calling up Mary Halloran for ten 
s of talk. Always Cassidy slipped 
@ meaning reference to his state of 


in see you, though it’s dim,” he said 
“Haven’t I got your pitcher right 
me table?”’ 

‘what pitcher?’’ asked Mary. 

wan from the Chronicle that’s such 
keness,”’ said Cassidy. 

}a wonder you wouldn’t ask per- 
i,” said Mary. 

be askin’ permission when I come 
sta,’”’ said Cassidy—“‘for the origi- 
e added cryptically. 

the weather been up there?” 
u 


ary Halloran. . 
not turn the subject on me,” said 
7. “Will you hear me whin I ask 


ears are good,’’ said Mary Halloran, 
an’t help hearin’, can I, unless I 
? Did you get any rain to-day?” 
time Mary answered she pro- 
t she could not talk long. She 
through the dishes, because 
help fix up Kitty McNee for her 
g in the morning. 
Ys she marryin’?”’ asked Cassidy. 
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CASSIDY’S JOB 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Who but Tom Slade,’ said Mary. 
“He that was minin’ in the General Jack- 
son when you ate here last fall. He made 
some money in an oil stock, an’ you should 
see the house he’s fitted!” 

Mary plainly was in a state of pleasant 
feminine excitement, and though she had 
said that she was in a hurry she stopped to 
describe with much detail the beauties and 
comforts of the Slade house—five rooms 
and a bathtub, and a piano. Suddenly re- 
membering the flight of time Mary closed 
the conversation abruptly, bade Martin 
Cassidy good night. 

Cassidy let no night intervene before 
he called her up again. It was the end of 
a brilliant spring day. Swallows had been 
migrating overhead; camp birds, most 
friendly of wild beings, had peeped in at 
his window with the straws and twigs of 
their growing nests sticking from their 
beaks; everywhere the coursing of chip- 
munks seemed to lace the rocks. All the 
world was going somewhere, preparing for 
some new course of life, except Cassidy. 
The loneliness, which had spelled peace 
in the white dignity of January, was now 
again only restlessness. And restlessness 
made Cassidy bold. But until Mary Hallo- 
ran had finished her scattering and en- 
thusiastic description of the wedding and 
the party afterward Cassidy did not know 
how very bold he was. It all came out of 
him with a rush. 

“‘Listen, Mary Halloran,” said Cassidy, 
“listen, mavournin. There ought to be 
another wedding in camp!” Then, abashed 
and choked by his own boldness, Cassidy 
stopped. In the pause Mary did not speak, 
but the singing of the wire was broken by 
the delicious rhythm of her breathing. And 
Cassidy, talking though he was on a party 
line, took heart of grace. ‘‘ Yours and mine, 
Mary,”’ he said. 

‘Ought it, indade!’’ said Mary Halloran. 

But she did not hang up the telephone; 
neither did she protest at the publicity of 
the proceeding. 

“‘T was comin’ up to Cresta to ast you,” 
said Cassidy, “but I can’t wait, darlint. 
I’m askin’ you now.” 

But Mary had recovered her poise and 
her sense of what a good girl owes to her- 
self. Coyly, artfully, she shifted the whole 
transaction to the future tense. 

“Maybe I’ll say yes an’ maybe I’ll say 
no,”’ lilted her soft tones; the coyness of 
her could not control her voice. 

“Tt’s a-all right about your sayin’ 
yes ” began Cassidy. 

Then the telephone gave the ominous 
metallic pop which means that someone 
else has got on the party line. With a quick 
“We'll talk no more of that!’’ Mary re- 
sumed chattering of the Slade wedding. 

Now Cassidy called up every night. And 
somehow—so miraculous are the ways of 
women— Mary though refusing to commit 
herself on the very heart of the matter 
seemed to regard it all as an accomplished 
fact and consented to speak of practical 
details—such as the napkins she had been 
hemming, and her new clothes, and the 
price of furniture. 

So it came that the sordid world of prac- 
tical reality began to flow into the pure 
vessel of Cassidy’s dreams, as the world 
will. He had never, before the past few 
weeks, contemplated marriage; and he ex- 
aggerated to himself the splendor of the 
undertaking. How was he going to get 
himself clothes that would apparel him 
worthily for the courting of Mary Halloran, 
and buy her the presents she deserved, and 
furnish a house like Slade’s—nothing else 
would do—on the mere accumulation of his 
winter’s pay? He needed a stake—and 
where, Cassidy asked himself as he sat con- 
templating her picture of evenings, was the 
stake coming from? 

“Tf I’d only been a savin’ man!”’ sighed 
Cassidy really to himself, but apparently to 
the sympathetic though unresponsive Tim. 


That was what he meant when, as he 
slipped back into the envelope the dodger 
proclaiming the reward for the dangerous 
Mr. Blackwell, he sighed and remarked to 
Tim, ‘What could I do with a thousand 
dollars?”’ And as he slopped up the trail, 
picking here and there an especially fine 
anemone for his offering before Mary Hallo- 
ran’s newspaper photograph, he dreamed— 
boyishly, Celtically, melodramatically. He 
saw himself encountering the bandit on the 
road, picking off the front tires with two 


perfect snap shots of his .380-30 muley rifle; 
saw himself covering the dangerous Mr. 
Blackwell; marching him up to the shaft 
house; forcing him—with the muzzle of a 
.45-caliber revolver in his ribs—to tele- 
phone news of his own apprehension to the 
Cresta police. He saw the name of Martin 
Cassidy flashed across the front page of the 
Cresta Chronicle—the hero of the camp. 
He saw himself called to the offices of the 
Zine Mining and Reduction Company, 
where, in the presence of Mr. Means, the 
boss, and his admiring fellow employes, the 
chief of police himself—no, the mayor— 
would hand him the thousand dollars in 
gold in a buckskin bag. Cassidy could see 
the bag, bulging with richness. Mary 
Halloran would be present; therefore the 
ceremony, on second thought, must occur 
not in the office but in the Casino Moving 
Picture Theater. When it was all over he 
would find Mary Halloran making an ex- 
cuse to wait by the door. He would slip 
away from the adulation of the multitude. 
He would walk home with her. 

And when they were alone, ‘‘ Mary,’ he 
would say, “‘ Father O’Mally won’t be abed 
yet. We'll be seein’ him about publication 
of the bans.”’ 

And then suddenly the thought of Cresta, 
stage setting for this drama, brought into 
his mind a practical consideration. He 
straightened up and addressed Tim. 

““Me moon gazin’,”’ said Cassidy, “for- 
gettin’ entirely to telephone the boss.” 

For this was his regular day to report. 
He hurried into the shaft house. A glance 
at the clock showed that Mr. Means had 
probably not yet left the office. He rang, 
and put the receiver to his ear. There 
was no vibration; the wire seemed dead. 
He gave the crank a turn and listened for 
ten minutes; without doubt the line was 
down again. 

“Might’a’ knownit with all this meltin’,”’ 
said Cassidy to Tim. For the higher de- 
posits of snow on the lacy crags above had 
been teetering for several days, and all that 
afternoon Cassidy had heard at intervals 
their booming, reverberating fall. ‘“We’re 
cut off for two days agin,”’ said Cassidy to 
Tim, and thought with regret of Mary 
Halloran. However, his conscience was 
clear as regarded Mr. Means; and so Cas- 
sidy set himself to his day’s domestic clean- 
ing. He had established his own winter 
quarters in the shaft house itself, where the 
heat of the engine, when he got up steam, 
would help keep him warm. On one side 
rose the engine, but the other side was 
entirely domestic. The Army had added 
order to Cassidy’s native neatness. The 
cookstove, which was also his heating stove, 
shone with blacking; his pots, pans and 
skillets hung in rows graded according to 
size on one wall; his clothes were equally 
ordered on another. Place of honor, just 
over his table, was held by a double-page 
half-tone of the village church at Bally- 
scrabben, town of his birth, in County 
Mayo; this he had cut out from the Irish 
Sphere. Rather, place of honor had been held 
by this reviver of old memories; but now 
it was Mary Halloran’s picture, on the table 
below, which had the tribute of fresh flowers. 

Cassidy finished cleaning up, put bacon 
to frying and coffee to boiling, lit his kero- 
sene lamp, ate supper with his eyes on the 
peak above. It was veiled in shadow now; 
the pink glow on the hood had changed to a 
dull violet. The glory had risen to the 
skies. Even they dulled while Cassidy 
cleaned up the table, washed the dishes, 
put everything to rights. It was a black, 
moonless mountain night, splashed with 
stars which seemed to start out at you from 
the skies, when he settled down in his 
padded rocking-chair to read with great 
interest a long article in the Irish Sphere on 
the life and deeds of Red O’Neill. 


Tim sprang from his nap under the table, 
barking a furious glarm, the curly orange- 
colored hair over his shoulders stiff with 
rage and terror. Cassidy dropped the Irish 
Sphere, silenced him with a threatening 
hand, and listened. Someone was slopping 
up the trail beside the dump; now feet 
were scraping on the hard mudless ore; 
feet that seemed to approach stealthily, 
hesitantly. Cassidy tiptoed to the wall, 
reached for his revolver, gently tested the 
hammer, slipped it into his right-hand coat 
pocket, took up his station beside the door. 
The footsteps were now just outside. Cas- 
sidy drew his gun; holding it unobtrusively 
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by his side he fixed his eyes on the window, 
ready to cover any peering face. 

But so suddenly that it gave him a slight 
nervous jump, there came a triple knock by 
the panel of the door opposite to his left 
ear; and a low firm voice, startlingly near, 
said, “‘Hello! Anybody in?”’ 

With a cuff Cassidy stilled the spasmodic 
barks of Tim. He hesitated a moment; 
then reflecting that hesitation was perhaps 
his worst policy in the circumstances he 
replied, “‘Yes. Come in yourself; the dure’s 
not locked’’; and immediately sidestepped 
and crouched, lest the mysterious visitor 
shoot at the sound of his voice. 

Promptly the latch clicked, and the door 
opened so suddenly that Cassidy had to 
sidestep again to prevent it from swinging 
in his face. A man came into the full light 
of the reflector lamp, turned, faced the 
engineer of the Wild Rose. What had been 
hopeful conjecture in Cassidy’s mind be- 
came instantly almost certainty. Cassidy 
was acting on instinct now; and instinct 
bade him draw the velvet glove over the iron 
hand. Before the stranger turned and 
faced him he had slipped the hand which 
grasped the pistol back into the big pocket 
of his slicker, where he held it, muzzle pre- 
sented, his thumb on the hammer. 

This man looked a shade shorter than 
Cassidy, who measured an even six feet of 
good Irish brawn; he was light of complex- 
ion; from under his black slouch hat stuck 
a wisp of brown hair; beneath his heavy 
gray ulster, thrown open at the collar, 
Cassidy could see the lapel of a brown coat. 
And the first words of the stranger 

“T turned my ankle a bit climbing your 
dump, but I guess’’—here he made a hesi- 
tating step—‘‘it won’t amount to any- 
thing. I’m looking for a timer for a flivver 


“Yes?” said Cassidy, and remembered 
that in future he must keep the sarcasm out 
of his voice. But he chuckled inwardly to 
think that he did have a flivver—the plant 
car, which would take him to Cresta for 
that month off, and which now stood 
blocked up, its tires off, awaiting good 
roads and spring. 

“This is the Wild Rose Mine, isn’t it?”’ 
asked the stranger. 

“Tt is,’ said Cassidy, “‘and I’m the en- 
gineer in charge. Who might you be?”’ 
Cassidy thought to himself, ‘‘That’ll be 
confusin’ to’m.” 

The stranger laughed lightly. It was a 
laugh which began and ended suddenly, 
and which had in it no special mirth. He 
had a grave, hard face with a firm mouth 
which Cassidy classified as tough. And 
when he spoke Cassidy was moved to ad- 
mire his inventiveness. 

“T’m the managing director of the Zine 
Mining and Reduction Company,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘Name’s Burton G. Sanford. 
The timer on my flivver has broken down 
and I must have a new one. There’s usually 
a flivver around our plants. I’ve got to 
make Willows to-night.”’ 

“‘Dear, dear,”’ said Cassidy, temporizing 
in his softest Celtic purr, ‘‘it must be some- 
thin’ important to take a big man like you 
across a road like this by night. Somethin’ 
important, Mr. Sanford.” 

“Tt is, in case you want to know,” said 
the stranger. But he turned his back on 
Cassidy as he said it, threw open his ulster, 
and began to warm his hands at the stove. 
““There’s—there’s something new up here, 
and I’ve got to telegraph to New York be- 
fore the stock market opens; and keep on 
telegraphing or telephoning back and forth 
all day. And this is the night these super- 
accursed telephone and telegraph wires 
choose to go down. So I’m making it across 
alone.’’ He turned on Cassidy now, eager- 
ness if not impatience in his crisp tone: 
“Have you a flivver here?”’ 

“Maybe I have an’ maybe I have not,” 
said Cassidy. He had not shifted his posi- 
tion nor his pose. The hand so carelessly 
thrust into his pocket still clutched the 
butt of his .45. ‘‘Dear, dear, it must be 
you’ve been cold and hungry comin’ all 
this way,” he purred. “‘What would ye say 
to a bite of supper, now, and some hot 
coffee?”’ 

Cassidy had reasoned out his instincts. 
That breakdown of the wires might be a 
very little thing, what with the lesser vol- 
ume of the late snowslides. Possibly the 
repair gang might fix it very quickly. After 
the previous breaks Central had always 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HE following is a list of owners and the 
number of their White Trucks which have 


gone 100,000 miles and more each. 


There 


are probably many others which have not come 


to our attention. 


The size of the list is remain bleeeeanamteenl 
as it is, of trucks that were built years ago when 


One hundred thousand miles has become or- | 


dinary performance for a White Truck. Many 
have gone 200,000 and 300,000 miles, still doing — 


a full day’s work. 


Such mileages have always made a small item 


aero 


of the purchase price—now even smaller with — 


output was relatively small. White prices reduced to the 1914 basis. 


300,000 MILES AND MORE 


Alexander; & Walling -. .<n<<adiaoe useable av 1 The Columbus Transfer Co................. a | Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles)............ 8 Tacoma, Transit Co:?. ..,..,.0snee Can 
Artesian Well & Supply Co................. 1 The Fuller Cleaning Company.............. 2 Alvin MoSchoenteldg tera nt ere ene cites 1 Thompson & Thompson........... : 
Prank Bird’ Transfer'€ov.s.s. oe ae ee Hancock Bros: Fruit‘ Co. . 70 ae eee 2 HO: 'SetffertGoce was ck: ee tia atte 1 Ww n Ss I 4 
Bower Transportation Co................... 1 Humptulips Logging Co.................... 1 Chas. Seip’ Baking Coy. 220. 5 2 ee, Fe 1 estern Auto Stage Co., Inc.......; “1B 
Glover: Leaf Dairy...2 Beam ee eee 1 N.S. Koos & Son Company................. 1 T: ShanahanjiJrigiic. oes: ee Lk eee 1 White Transit Co., Inc............. te 
The Columbus; Bread’ Co.) seca ine. beth a a 2 Madera-Fresno Stage Co.................... 3 Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co............... 1 Wouters Laundry... 0.4... . ss 08 ie 
se 
200,000 TO 300,000 MILES FH 
Abraham and Straus, sos)ssww cles ccs us cs pee Lh Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Co................ 1 The Hudson’s Bay Company............... 1 E. C. Petrie: ......ti..42.0 108 4. ce a. 
Armour and Company..........20.....-..> 2 Emerick’s Motor Bus Line Co............... 6 M. L,, Hulletteiee eee ae eee 1 Phelps Dodge Corp................. Fa 
Atlantic Refining Company................ 1 Fleming Brothers:72% 2) 8) ee. Baars, 1 Kirchnier’s. 22250035 on ee ce 2 T. S. Reed Grocery Co..............0 a 
Austin Motor Transportation Co............ 1 Florida Motor Transportation Co........... 2 Long’s Baggage & Transfer Co.............. 1 G. F.. Reed! & Son). .295.0. 27 to 
Baum's Home of Flowers, Inc............... 1 Fowler, Dick & Walker.................-... 1 McLaughlin Transfer Co................... 2 Mark Regan & Son................. ii 
Az E, Berty. sche i atest . Bee eine @.. 1 The Fuller Cleaning Company.............. 2 McMahon Transportation Co............... 2 William S. Roes...25..))... 0520 eee i 
Bonwit ‘Teller: & Godcc. aes de: een oe Fullington Auto BusiCo#..5.hputee a0 eee 1 Madera-Fresno Stage Co.................... 2 Alvin M. Schoenfeld............... bie 
Boulder Bottling Works..................... 1 Hansen Motor Trucking Co................. 1 Malandre Brosir.. 3) e <n see cobetieis Peles 1 Arlington Setzer:......;....% -:nene due 
Bower iransportation ©0..¢.- 04.00 4. & H.’H. Harbaugh oq. ec ccs eee 1 Maryland Transportation Co............... 4 Shepherd & Story................5 a. 
Broadway Taxi Operating Co............... 8 Harper ‘Garadeo.. eee tae me eee 1 Mendham Garage Co................2.0000: 2 The W. P. Southworth Co........... 5 
Burns & Campbell’ Cott 5221.) seodeeen bs 1 WiTs Hay Co seh... a tae, Lee 1 Mesaba Transportation Co................. 2 Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.. ; 
California Ink Go....... 0.2 eae ee 2 The Higbee Company...................... 2 Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles)............ 5 Tuscola Produce Co................ ae 
The Coca Cola Bottling Works Co. ......... 1 Highway iTransit ‘Ca... ies na beset ak ne Ocean County Coal Co..................... 1 Twin City Motor Bus Co............. id 
George M. Cooley Co...........5...06 eee ees 1 Holt Stage, Ling Cosas yshet ot Beate ee ok 2 Pacific Brewing & Malting Co............... 1 Warner & Company................. _ 
Crystal, Spring Water Co... .4.066 0604. o9hdaw J Hoquiam Ice & Cold Storage............... 1 Frank’ M. Pauli Co.) jn. ons at bilae eee 1 Westfield Laundry Co., Inc......... ph 
Dumani; Utd soiin. « pacss ces te cat as Sat 1 Huddleston. Park... ccd: sss ehstmiebe ciesisel sibel 1 Peninsula Rapid Transit Corp.............. 15 White Transit Co., Inc...........98 ae 
150,000 TO 200,000 MILES / 
Acme Furniture'Co. 24), 2). 23 We OI Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Co...............- 1 The Humphrey Company.................. 1 Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation 
Addison\Aute Bus Cori: ete. eee 1 Eberhardt-Hays Music Co.................- 1 The Hunt Mercantile Co................... 1 The Rosenbaum Company......... oh 
The Akron Storage & Contracting Co....... 1 Chas. Fe Esgers Go; tie . a.) i eee eee 1 Independent School District No. 51......... 1 Roshek Bros. Co............2.0+0008 G: 
Atherton-Fowler Furniture Co.............. 1 Emerick’s Motor Bus Lime Co............... 3 Indianapolis Abattoir Co................... 1 Frank Salmon Furniture Co........ oe 
Christian’ tadiah.s tee cee ican eas 1 Florida Motor Transportation Co........... 3 R. E, Keister 5st scp jucis ecu: cian = blab atthe 1 San Francisco Municipal Railway... 
GaW: Baker: > 0. 2c ecatic cack iow uae’ 1 Hugo H. ‘Foerster. ccc 50> bee eae 2 So Daskaw) og sss. qoutes keke oeaiia godka 2 Alvin M. Schoenfeld............... vee 
Renicia & Vallejo Stage Line............... 1 Foley Anr:to'Delivery.. 5 (25) cnadioess ie cee 1 Los Angeles Gas & Electric FV ihs Spi eae Henry Schofer’s Sons............... # 
The Berz Gompany 2 Vie Ee 1 Foster & Kleiser Company................. 1 Lyons Express Co.. isa SO Ray Schulze Baking Co...........) 70m ames 
The Bledsoe Company....................: 1 WilliamiL:: Freeman 3....0. 95. lee es ae ees 1 MrJs Malloy stk... RY OLGLL aka. Scouse Me doin 2 Shepherd & Story.................: fh). 
Ronwit Teller &i:Cowk i 52: Yee se FS 2 Friends Bospital .:. 38225...cR 0k aaa es. 2 1 Massachusetts Baking Co................... 1 Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co....... ie 
The Botzum: Bros. Go. offa3 62 het Settee &. tk The fries & Schuele:@0))::: Sat. TG eat 1 C. C. Mellor Company..................... 1 The Star Baking Co...............- a 
Boulder Bottling Works.................... 1 The Fuller Cleaning Company.............. 1 The Memphis News-Scimitar............... 1 Charles M. Stieff, Inc............... ; 
Boulevard Transportation Co............... 7 Gatti-McQuade Coons pas sone aba were 2 Mesaba Transportation Co................. 5 Tacoma Taxicab & Baggage Transfer C 
Bradford Baking Company................. 9 Georgia Railway & Power Co............... 1 Michigan Seating Co...................445. 1 James A. C. Tait & Co............. ae. 
Bullocks pts 5 Gere. mee. a ee eee 3 Gifford and Cullum. sane eee eee re 1 GP) Milligan ‘Cos Int..2 ee es foe ee 1 The Telling-Belle Vernon Co B. 
Chambersburg Auto Co.................... 1 Gifford’s Express Co.. Eten i J: Es Monahan... 424. Oy SOAR 1 Thompson & Thompson.......... e 
Chicago Cooperage Company............... 1 Gimbel Brothers, Inc. “(Milw faukee) © TOSI 1 Moran: Trucking Co.2 0, oe ea ene ee 1 Tooke Bros., Ltd................+. : 
Frank A;/Cholewinsks?$22),). 4:)). 02309 6 fans 1 A:-Grahanr& (Son sicey.c Se ee eee 1 JMGllany! & Colmes arch tet ache Ai. 1 Tuolumne Lumber Co., Inc........+ 
The Columbus Transfer Co................. 4 Fred Gunther Cosici.is estas eee 1 Muscatine, Burlington & Southern R.R.... 1 20th en meenne & Ventilating Co 
The Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle Co............. 1 Hale Auto Corpii{ aie, oc mae bevtonk de) The.M..O’Neil Covpeuf.. atotolanc!}. dus husk 1 ee eoceuisiend ara ‘i 
The Constance Lumber Co................. } Hardy Furniture.Co.; .2. sce dee eae 1 Orchard & Wilhelm Co....... 25.003. .¢0...45 1 Saphir bas | bre alee eat (0. 
Cowlitz & Chehalis Railway Co............. 1. Charles E. Harris...............00... 00000. 1 _— Pacific Coast Biscuit Co.................... 1 nited States:Trucking Cosma .* 
y United Transportation Co......... pe 
The Denecke Company..:.....5.....-.5...- 1 Herrmann & Grace Co..................... 1 DAs POOLE, B cctecercstep sgete h ersath cjenastvan nahin 1 Western Auto Stage Co., Inc...... m8 
Denholm ’& McKay Cou. 0 2's nests 1 Hishway~Transit’ Gor. /sn cia eee toe egies 2 The Portland’ Hotel. 07S. es tees 2 Western Undertaking Co..........- ~ 
Dixon Transfer & Storage Co............... 3 Hol€Stage Dine’Co. Mi tires ye eee ae 1 Public Service & Auto Co 1 White Rapid Transit Corp ; 
The East Ohio Gas Company............... 1 The Hudson's a i eae a Bh OPM ao. See 1 G. Fi:Reed)& Sona... 380.0:. asthe. Heat 1 White Transit Co., Inc............- 
The-T: Eaton Co:7 Ltd fates: eer tied 3 M. L. Hullett.. rere prrgni | The Reemsnyder Company................. 1 Woodlawn Imp. Assn. Transp. Corp... 
ey 
100,000 TO 150,000 MILES z. 
Abrahanr and’ Strauss a... cacite ces eee te vp Si Ms Anderton... oc ccs tree selene ean chee 1 Bauer Sc Blacks. cee tees yest a cere ie ee 1 J. B. Blood Co... ou... 2. 3: eee ts 
Acme Cash’ Stores’, £4 eee ee eee 1 Andre & Andre........ 1 FiUX."Baumert ‘8 Goel), .0.)....5 ek. 2. cee 1 The Louis H. Bolce Co.............. vee 
Adams & Pigott Co........ Santas APE 5” ary 2 Andrews & Horigan Co. 3 ok Chas. F. Becker Moving & Teaming Co..... 1 Boonville Bottling Works a 
Addison: Auto: Bua Coie ee eee tee ak 2 Anthony Brothers, Inc. .3 Henry:Ss Beldler.s). apr; iid ody baste ces-h dsl oncas 2 Henry Bosch Company. 2 
~ John Arata & Son...... it | Boston Fresh Tripe Co..... + 
The Akers & Harpham Co.................. 3 yoseph RalAchiter G 1 Bekins Van & Storage Co................... 1 Boston’ ® it Gon 
p rbiter Co...... é oston Furniture Co., Inc. 
The. Akron, Grocery GOiicc. sing.0 cata bn «sek 1 Atlantic Ice & Coal Corp...........4:.0...- 5 Bellevue & Allied Hoapltaia..... tock > ee bis 1 Bradford Baking Company.. 
Alaska traneier Conca: sc. spectitae cee ne te 1 Atlantic Refining Company................ 5 Belmar Moving & Storage Co............... 1 The Brager Store.............. 
ROU. Atle 'é BrosIne:st 4822 janis tee sae 1 Bakersfield Brewing Co...............-0.00- 1 Benicia & Vallejo Stage Line............... 2 The Brandt Company......... 
American Railway Express Co............... 13 Bakersfield ‘Truck: Cosiji-g saat) ats ah eee 1 Bergner Plumbing, Heating & Supply Co... 2 Bra-Nola Cogs 0.80 (age ae ; 
American) Stores; COlt.aia nen. at eres. 1 he H:/S. Barnhey.Co:'s .ksksney. ela een 1 The Billow Undertaking Co................. 3 Brennan Packing Co.............++ 
Be. Ax ANGCreOn . ce citius a oh Lee 2 ot hive 3 donb ba i Ad Ts) DAFett U0. cnnccusae une tene eee ae 1 Block and Kuhl Company.................. 1 George M. Brice.......5.....2 00 ; 
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and more 


OO,OO0 7 300,000 miles 


EIBRCIL COs ca vr emaiiae AU ae, ass 
MIIIOCIA Foe a5 sin od tne iilea’.>.0n bs 
soyles Furniture Co................. 
ge 
Bnpbell COUR Erica enh Pata, Ser air 
BEE TPONCE: Depts... sic. occ vee nines 


ERIE OU CLOG a chasar cs Saceate ian Le says gle 
Jalgary, Police Dept.. Bo ee OE nT es 
la Ice & Coal Co.. Takats ieee 
MeeProvision Co................... 


BUMS OTIS 50055 56.3) osc6.0 0: daa Sete areos aie 
ranagh.. Aine OGG 6 Mee ee 
tral Paper Go. Se eo areas aide tee 
ndler & Rudd Company........... 
MRM ta cT ooh s (oleh cferatels a. tsioicl veered voetees 


Hleveland, Police Deptsy.c dencare 0s 
eland Burial Case Co.. ot Sebi 
eland Cut Flower Co............... 
eland Provision Company.......... 
eland Tool & Supply Co............ 
MERLE ye oercle cites ois sels we hassles 


SIRE AISON CO saeetss, 20 5) lili. ce ce 
SRLOWMUDANY. ,'sfiic's 6 o olvies cok vis + sess 


bros. Co.. 


& Company.. 
rniture Company. . Ar Pipe jt xed 
: Pueblo Construction Co. ETE: a Sia 
BMEEU I ele aise) s cis o cise sree the al ete se sip elas 
MLINIS BLOWELY © oleisceieess io nasi oie 6 
& Bill Furniture Co............... 
(oR SES CPI RoC R Eee nD ee 
| GLEE eet ureeacene leas Basie iet eee nen 
MEIEEICOse cree Tiere 4 sie a ave nes 
MOelLiCOss alte Tah ok te. 


MIRE OD CO. 65/54 Joierers sets Satie, sb ies 4 
PIAL NCOs aye torapeyate ane ah. decay ainperstoye 
BOT DOGO. CO 6.0.5 60.5 si5 4.0.08 oirninie lei s.0 
{Ohio Gas Company............... 
CMB nLCC tae reefer or. oy one snc 2.0 
MEEDESIGOW, 5...R etree isic ce ois ete any ae 


EARP Pe Oe 
motor Bus Line Co............... 
BAP ELOUBO. (occ ciesiere sceers tht gort Ss 


| OR ERG aa Slate oe 
MMMALATART SS G. NLY. aichedebsndl Mate knaiile ee lees 
Semmrteral COsacese ates co tie ene ads d 
| ia Barats. sys, s 212s sha Shatetera.e) sPapieye ares 
lotor Transportation Co........... 18 
| Aa CO are ete Nakochaae 1 


|itsfer Co........ Sarah cae, L 
ey Coca Cola Bottling. Co. te tee ae 1 
SEPREee o 2A26 veald aichd a siecasa Cele 1 


erick By Eiate d's vfatvic onal chats een, fafats es 1 


feerrinting Co., Ltd.............. 1 
Saking Company.................. 1 
SMES PI 6 UL lade ofo% Side Me ate aad 25 


Gradyahlospital saoncssa nen see taeiba.sy cetie 
Ap GPAUAIME GG SONG cara sleanare sikh aches dita aks 
Grand Rapids Lumber Co., Inc............. 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co........ 
Greenfield Electric Light & Power Co....... 
Greenfield Transfer Go.229 caheides Solan 
Bee Grovety ys. ticiuhe iia cdalesloeteteait arent ways ae 
Gulf Refining Company.................... 
James) A. Hamilton, c..6. «chee cins it susale pd sun olefele 
Hansen Motor Trucking Co................. 
Hardy Furniture Cows.naa. hae cdeaurcs crested 
EW Harrison & Somicciesncne: tes te esa 
The Harris & Mowry Co................0005 
Eee Wid errold'c6'.2\ ee Meth a erate ct ce. spots 


wesse Be Hart 8 Bross res ance sank ihectagocsieates 
The Haverty Furniture Co.................. 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co...................05 
Deilark Helis csadasrra et eres cle aterae eager 


Hesston SRIOrists), seioacoiicrcs els seen sits wares 
Asis Hews & Cosy W116. < tsa fos adinds Pearents 
The Higbee Company...................... 
Highland Motor Transfer Co................ 
High ways Transit: Go sen cricaagsis ths yaleseiaeselipeus 
RRA RELLDOLIN Gf cre aisha etic a's. ens ais areas 
Hitching a Ge COwrdare once tei seek | Peek cca 
Hochheimer. &!COs.¢. ce vance ere eee Bays 


Horstmeyer’s Grocery.............0.00+000: 
MSE Hulletes £m ccrdee tena e airdotentaele sts 
The Humphrey Company.................. 
Albert Huppert occ a ctitee int es .cotas « wrontin wae 
Flurser, ics. tcne dere ee een ncn ee 
Independent School District No. 51......... 
Interstate Auto & Supply Co............... 
Interurban Autocar Co...............0 0000 
DMS Iralson Sc. Sonmsis acre patie stg ot oe iat Ae 
Jackson’s Express & Van Co................ 
darnadgin Grocery COis «5. divs.c + veceys oajeonse mew ate 
VV or ee CHRELOS tetera clots ie ook iaen Ceretbacies Cs, Beas 
George Jinara cas sket ciate saa gy tanbidie te 
Johnson Educator Food Co...............4. 
Johnson's Expréss 'Co..5 4.0 568 bs les Se we all 
The Jones) Store Cos.niane st: vals ile o/s 0iale aeldters 
dhe J. Gi JustigiGos. 24. 0rck be breitequas eels oto 


Kee & Chapell Dairy Co................0005 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company............ 
J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co............... 
Kimberly-Clark Company................... 
George'G. Kirkhope..i..i4 0s dees ees in tes 


The W. H. Kistler Thee Co.. 
Cc. W. Klemm, Inc.. seus SES eS Or, 
Knickerbocker Storage ‘Co., ebb harautte aay 5) gels 
The Knight-Campbell Music Co............ 
Knoble Brothers soc. crc « v9) eatevs ots ya ae, WAG ac us 
©. G, BMOWLEOM CO... [MCs ccc nshile cen as tera 
GaWeek ochilerAimte ss ssi Us scaa sare heise ets 
Kohlberg Bros.. AS eS Pee) A NG a ei 
The S. Kohn & Sons ‘Co. MAS PETER RRA. daca 
The Kraus Plumbing & Heating Co......... 
J AsKroschewsky 375 seb. dierectes eit ary - wie ters 
‘Eheodor: KundtZ Gos scos dnieeieinen bE > Geleral- 
Kusesmaul’s Express)... Gis. sm uolad islear cis “las 
BR. Landon Cartage Cove rcmitec tere tres tarsdugs 
SPE ASKAU ete s neces cee eri tehe those me ols 
The Lee Bros. Furniture Co................. 
Ey Lehnhardt Estates cic. obi: ese atdtec ee eh: 
Leitch Drayage & Warehouse Co............ 
Lexington Dry Goods Co.................45. 


City of Lincoln, Police Dept................ 
City of Los Angeles, Police Dept............ 
The Walter M. Lowney Co.................. 
pide URONS with. caaiie emule cia res ate tas 
E. Bo McATister! & Costicste.tenes ats. wile nh 
Peter McCabe... ale cictelel teeta. «ol tte toate 
A. J. McCarty.. 


McCreery and Company. . 

Dorman McFaddin.. 

McMahon Bros.. 

McMahon Transportation ( Co.. 

The McNally-Doyle Co.. thee Ca etal 
R. A. McWhirr Company... Pea e WNdtes ones eee 
Madary’s Planing Mill, Inc................. 
Mandel Broth eraiy, trict. 6, siisiec > eles ashes «ie 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


CharlesiWaMann aki cee ae te as 
Marathon Auto Draying Co................. 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Co................ 
The Marsh-Murdoch Co.......... 
GaW., Marwedel 36 Scoala 
The May Company.. 

Henry P. Mayer Music House... let cage 
May, Stern -8&.Goso0s deen ies caer nels 
May & Company.. PAs sol Sean vou tan ate 
The John Meckes Sons Co.. BP =p eae eee 
The Merchants Biscuit Co.................. 
Mesaba Transportation Co................. 
Michaud Brothers, Inc. eee 
Michigan Seatins (Co.j.40-4.:. cies ee encse 
Millerié& Rhoads, Ines, fecm-s «ins sen 
PoMillitoa. ne.cse iene « sabitiwloti ee ete 


Monarch Caundry Cow sos season ke 
Sailondays&'Sonsis.< +. 55 4.cn een oc 
Montowe<e Brick Co..... 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co.. estan 
Moore: Transfer'Co..2 :....s:. see ett ae 
Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd............0.:55+ 
Morrison-Skinner Co.. : Hate. 
Motor Transit Co. (Billings, Mont. Ne eee to ete. 
Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) . : 
Motor Transportation Co., Inc.............. 
Timothy) Murphy ccc oe ceo eet 
Murta, Appleton & Co.. rs 
National Plumbing & Heating Supply, Co. is 
The National Shawmut Bank of Eoston. 
Nelson Fatinissciasahyi ation 0 oe esac tye ois’: 
New Bedford Dry Goods Co................. 
ASU (NOETISS ss ofttaccinrcatteeriete: seo, 0 Hema elepiiaie: tats 
North St. Paul Casket Go..........0.6.00055 
Norwich Motor & Machine Co.............. 
Lown OlpNocwood tetiec.csees siete's sass oe-geeeans 
Vic GUNOCEOLIC:: «arte ate esis clelor ov alsin «re, oR 
Oak Ridge Lumber Co.. ‘ 
Omaha Taxicab & Transfer Co.. AP cate 
OUNGLHE SE COs... isis. «vere etter oe Eleva <i aie.) SR 
Orchardysc Wilhelm |\COsiice.1 coareencs + «eee 
OCCT ALE WALES GOs. so... selsin cate erebysie aii lbeen ae 
Oxford Dye Works, iesiss,<....sttis te dos gars 
PacifichBaking (Cos. 2i....4 . serait giaenes. «. days 
PacifiesFruit & Produce 'Gow-na.c sea ee 
Page & Shaw; Inc..203 i: 4 eee ate ee 
Pe a Pah (SCO: iatcetes. etter areca nineties fae. ater 
PaIbe: DOG. 5 s.. dgets nites eer lel © 
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Weather “‘bitey”’ 
Leaves turning to yellows, reds and browns. 
a-jumpin’ and a-splashin’. Bacon sizzlin’ 
pan. Golden Autumn days! 


enough to be invigorating. 
Bass 
in the 


Nothing compares with life in the open at this 
season. Yet, half the joy and comfort would be 
missing if it were not for—your sweater. 


The First Thing to Look For 
In Sweaters 
It isn’t style—it isn’t fit—it isn’t color. 
It isn’t even the quality of the yarn. 


It is a little green and black label, and it reads: 
“Genuine and Original Patrick-Duluth Guaranteed 
All Wool.” 

Find this label first and you will be assured of 
good style, perfect fit, rich, fast colors and, above 
all, highest quality of Virgin Wool. 

You want a sweater that will not 
the elbows, unravel, shrink or fade after a few 
months’ wear. Then, by all means, choose your 
sweater by the green and black label. 

Patrick-Duluth sweaters are sold through the best 
dealers only. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


‘a Dreak--OllL cea 


Duluth Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments Minnesota 
APure Northern lool from = thot thrive in the ae 
| Ses as eg a Z oe , Wap [ GENUINE AND. ORIGINAL eS "mG 


BS oamnicekH ALL WOOL] 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
called up such outlying connections as his 
to announce that traffic was restored. His 
policy was to hold his man as long as possi- 
ble with soft and gentle words, and then 
with force. But William Blackwell did not 
fall into that trap; he seemed a cagy bird. 

“No, thank you,” he said pleasantly; 
“T’l] do my eating and drinking when I get 
to Willows.”’ He fixed his blue eye coldly 
on Cassidy and clipped his syllables as he 
added: “Show me the car. I want that 
timer.”” That same blue eye stabbed sud- 
denly at Cassidy’s right-hand pocket. A 
slight motion which was less a start than a 
stiffening seemed to jerk the stranger’s 
frame. ‘I don’t want any more delay,’ he 
went on. “Get me the timer off your car.” 

“Mebbe you can get it off better than 
what I can,” said Cassidy. ‘“‘’Tis out there 
in the shed beyant, jacked up. I'll get my 
electric torch.’”’ As Cassidy approached the 
table, which lay beyond Blackwell, he cir- 
cled, eyes on his man, The stranger’s eyes, 
also, were fixed on Cassidy; every turn of 
his glance showed suspicion, distrust. Cas- 
sidy without looking round reached with 
his left hand for the torch. 

“You’d best go ahead; J’ll light you,”’ he 
said. “The dure’s just past the engine. ’Tis 
not locked.”’ 

On the way up the short trail to the 
garage Cassidy kept the broad band of 
light from his torch equally on the path and 
the back of his man; Tim pranced just 
at the stranger’s heels, from time to time 
sniffing suspiciously. Cassidy was tempo- 
rizing from moment to moment; it oc- 
curred to him now that he dare not himself 
unscrew that timer; for to do so he must 
loosen his grip on his pistol and put his 
head down. They stood beside the car; the 
stranger eagerly opened the hood, inspected 
the timer in the light of Cassidy’s torch. 

“Looks all right. Just get it off, quick!” 
said he. 

““You’d best be doin’ that yourself,” said 
Cassidy. 

The stranger straightened up, threw on 
Cassidy one of his hard direct glances. 

““What’s the big idea, may I ask?” 

“You know a flivver better than what 
I do, I’m thinking,” said Cassidy. “I 
wouldn’t be breakin’ it on you, and it the 
only timer this side of Cresta. There’s the 
tool box on the running board.’’ 

The stranger nodded, but said nothing. 
Cassidy stood flashing his torch on the pro- 
cess, his right hand still buried in his pocket, 
while Blackwell pawed over the tools, found 
pincers and wrenches, expertly detached the 
timer, inspected it by the light of the torch. 

“Seems as good as new,” he remarked. 
“Better come along and help me get it on. 
You must have a road from this garage to 
the main road.” 

“°Tis blocked,” said Cassidy. ‘“‘The best 
way’s back through the shaft house.” 

Now as they threaded the trail Cassidy 
wondered if his strategy had been so very 
acute after all. He should have possessed 
himself of the timer. Without it Blackwell 
was stalled for the night; with it, if Cassidy 
himself made any mistake, the bandit had 
a way of escape. Blackwell was walking 
hurriedly now, as a man who had escape 
in sight. He strode past the engine, laid his 
hand on the front door. 

- “Wait a minute!” said Cassidy, so sud- 
denly and sharply that Blackwell turned 
with a jerk. 

“What is it now?”’ he asked. There was 
a sharp note, as of anxiety, in his voice. 

“‘T want to see the timer, sir,’’ said Cas- 
sidy, putting on the title asa deceitful after- 
thought. ‘‘ Maybe we'll find when we git 
down to the road that it’s not workin’ at 
alls .attalley 

“No, never mind,” said the stranger; 
“T know the anatomy of a flivver.”’ 

He turned full on his captor, however; 
and for all his nonchalant speech his eye 
met Cassidy’s suspicious eye with equal 
suspicion. He had been standing against 
the door, his left hand on the knob, his 
right on the frame. Suddenly he dropped 
his right hand toward his pocket. And that 
little motion brought matters to a climax. 

“Stop!” said Cassidy, so sharply that the 
stranger’s arm poised, frozen in midcourse. 
“Hands up! You’re covered!” 

Up went the stranger’s hands. But he 
spoke coolly, his eyes on Cassidy’s. 

“That’s probably a monkey wrench 
there in your pocket.” 

“Did you ever hear a monkey wrench 
make a noise like that?” asked Cassidy, 
clicking the hammer. 

“Sounds like a gun,” said the stranger. 
“Let’s see your pretty toy.” 


September 


“Ya-ya, it’s a smooth ar-ticle 
said Cassidy. ‘‘I’ll draw it all rig 
your back’s turned. March n 
there by the table and take off 75 
coat. If I see you makin’ a moye 
play you git it in the back.” 

The stranger, moving gingerl; 
off the gray overcoat, held it by 
at arm’s length. 

“‘What’s the next move?” he 

“Toss it behind you,” said Ca 

“Let me slide it along the floc 
said the stranger. “I might h 
timer.” 

“You'll have little use for the 
night,’’ said Cassidy. The overco 
across the floor. Cassidy stoope 
on the ready, took from one | 
timer, from the other a heavy h 
transferred these objects to his o 

“Now ye’'ll kape that ine 
position a minute longer,” aid 
“And ye won’t jump whin fi 
bar’l of me gat in your ribs” 
ment, what with excitement anc 
Cassidy’s vocabulary was groy 
and more Western, his accent 
more Irish—‘“‘ because I’m nery¢ 
might pull accidental.” 

From behind, Cassidy patt 
stranger’s pockets, and found in. 
dangerous weapons only a large 
jackknife, of which he possessed 

“Now you can rest your han 
down, soéiablelike,” said Cassid 

The stranger sank into the el 
table. Cassidy moved to the 
down his .30-30 muley and his 
off, set them up against the engi 
side them his captive’s pistol and 
put a chair in front of them, seat 
crossed his leg. 

And all this ‘time the muzzle o ‘ 
never moved from its direct poi 
midriff of the unbidden guest. 

“T noticed you had cigarette 
pocket,” said Cassidy. “Just li 
chuck it to me. An’ have wan 
’T will serve to pass the toime. 

With a hand which tremb 
slightly, the stranger obeyed. 
back with a long puff. 

“Whew! That’s good,” he 
doctors wouldn’t let me smoke 
time. Once they had me shut 

“In the clink?”’ asked Cassidy 

“No, not in the clink. A place 
nervous disorders,”’ said the gues 
they let me out one of them 


down at the burning tip of Hie 
The situation seemed to call for | 
sponse from Cassidy. . 
“‘T never had much doings with doe 
said Cassidy. 
And then the stranger’s manne 


gineer of the Wild Rose. 
“You damned fool,” said he, “¥ 
you think I am?” > 
‘°Tis all right who you are,” 
sidy. ‘You know who you are.” 
“T’m the managing director of. 4] 
pany,’’ said the guest. “You b 
can fire you—and will if you 
go—instantly!” 
‘°Tis a fine effect of actin’ you 
said Cassidy. 
“T can prove it,’ said th 
“T’ve got the papers in my pod 
‘“My interest is only in the 
your pockets,’”’ said Cassidy. “ 
that. Kape your hands away 
pockets; I might have missed 
“You ineffable ass!” said 
Cassidy. ‘‘I tell you I’ve got 
lows to-night. If I don’t geta 
Street in the morning this whole ¢ 
going down round our ears.’ 
‘°Tis little the likes of me knows 
stocks and bonds,” said Cassi 
know is you’re stayin’ here to- 
The captive settled back inh 
though he were seeking some nt 
his eyes ranged the walls—over 
and pans, Cassidy’s store clothe 
board, the pictures sacred and pr 
framed cut of the village church 
scrabben, County Mayo. Last | 
swept the table by his side, lit upt 
placard proclaiming the reward for W 
Blackwell. His eye stabbed at} a 
hands gave a little upward jerk 
Cassidy, who was resting his tl 
arm across his knee, slightly to 
muzzle of his sidearm. 
(Continued on Page 56. 
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estinghouse - for active cars 


OUR lights, the starter, ignition— 

even the horn will respond with 
more vigor under the stimulating in- 
fluence of a Westinghouse Battery. From 
grids to the shock absorbing U-shaped 
gasket, the Westinghouse combines fea- 
tures, workmanship and principles to 
produce a new power in the battery field. 
A new motoring experience awaits you. 


In considering the Westinghouse Bat- 
tery recall other Westinghouse Achieve- 
ments. For more than half a century 
this name has been identified with devel- 
opment of safety in transportation. The 
first Air Brake was a Westinghouse. 
Automatic Railway Signals were West- 
inghouse developments. 


ANG. 


And for individual transportation West- 
inghouse designed and produced the West- 
inghouse Battery. This battery is built 
to care for the most active car. It is full 
of vigor and lasting-power. You will put 
new life in your car when you install a 
Westinghouse. 


But you don’t have to wait until you 
need a new battery before Westinghouse 
serves you. Westinghouse Attention was 
instituted to prolong the lives of all bat- 
teries. Westinghouse service stations in 
all sections of the country are eager to 
keep your battery fit. Stop in at the near- 
est Westinghouse service station every 
couple of weeks and you’ll prevent incon- 
venient and unexpected stops on the road. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., SwissvALe, PENNA. 
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Parquet and 
Hardwood Floors 


or cleaning, refinish- 
Fine and reviving Par- 
quet and Hardwood 
Floors, AMERICAN Steel 
Wool is in a class by it- 
self. The thick mass of 
steel shavings has just 
the right abrasive qual- 
ity, while its softness 
provides the requisite 
polishing efficiency for 
securing a smooth, beau- 
tiful satiny finish. Used 
extensively by store-keep- 
ers for removing surface 
stains and rubbing down 
parquet floors in show 
windows prior to re-var- 
nishing, shellacking or re- 
waxing, 


Painters and Varnishers 


Use American Steel Wool for 
smoothing wooden or metal 
surfaces prior to painting, var- 
nishing, etc. Use it for rubbing 
down first coat of paint, var- 
nish, enamel or Japan from 
boats, bowling alleys, furniture, 
metal ceilings, automobiles, 
etc., prior to applying a new 
coat, 

In Various Grades— 
Low in Price 
American Steel Wool comes 
in small and large household 
packages; also in pound car- 
tons for industrial purposes. 
Sold in Hardware and Paint 
Stores, Department Stores, 
Chain ’ Stores, Groceries, etc. 
Be sure the package you buy 
bears this label: AmeErIcAN 
Steel Wool. If your dealer 
has not the grade you want, 
send us his name and 15c and 

you will be ‘supplied. 


Department P 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL 
MB&G. Co., INC. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, N. Y. C. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“°Tis the start of guilt,” said Cassidy. 
“Yes, Misther William Blackwell, ’tis 
you.” 

But the stranger appeared to have re- 
gained his grip on himself. 

“You great big muttonhead!” said he. 
“T may look to you like the loose descrip- 
tion in that circular, but I’m Burton San- 
ford, I tell you. I’m your boss. Take a look 
at these papers.” 

“Kape that arm rested,’ said Cassidy. 
“T’m growing nervous an’ jumpy again. 
Especially in me forefinger. What do I 
know about your papers, Mr. Blackwell? 
You cud ’a’ forged ’em, couldn’t you? Or 
robbed Mr. Sanford. Be a quiet, good lad. 
That dodger says ‘dead or alive.’”’ 

“Just what do you propose doing with 

me?”’ asked the stranger, seeming suddenly 
to regain his calm. 

“T’ll not be fool enough to reveal me 
tactics and sthrategy,’’ said the master of 
the situation, “‘except to say you stay here 
to-night. After a while you’re goin’ to 
make us a cup of nice warm coffee—under 
my directions—by way of kaping us both 
awake.”’ 

“Look here, Cassidy,” said the guest— 
now his tone was pleading—‘‘you think 
I’m Blackwell the robber, I know I’m San- 
ford. Now I'll tell you what I’ll do: You 
keep me covered while I put the timer on 
my car. Then I’ll drive over to Willows— 
you can hold your gun in my ribs all the 
way—and give myself straight up to the 
police or the constable or whoever takes 
care of the criminal classes. And I’ll prom- 
ise you you won’t lose your job for this. If 
I find you’re a good engineer I’ll give you 
a better one.” 

Cassidy fixed his eye on the picture of 
Ballyscrabben Church and considered for 
a moment. 

“Don’t thry any more of your thricks on 
me,” he said finally. “‘That was a slick wan. 
The night’s black dark. You’ll be drivin’. 
You’ll have chances of runnin’ us over a 
bank an’ escapin’ in the con-fusion.”’ 

“There’s a thousand dollars reward for 
the arrest of William Blackwell,’ said the 
captive. “If you’ll let me drive us to Wil- 
lows I’ll not only keep you on the job but 
I'll give you my check for two thousand as 
soon as I prove that I am—who I am. 
That’s a gambling proposition, Cassidy ; 
I’m betting two to one with you.’ 

“‘T’m not a gamblin’ man,” said Cassidy 
truthfully. ‘‘Besides, how do I know you 
haven’t got pals and accomplices laying 
for us?”’ 

“No, I had no accomplices. I ”” be- 
gan the stranger, then stopped short and 
cast down his eyes. 

“Ya-ho!”’ said Cassidy. ‘‘An admission! 
Then you’re confissin’ that you’re Black- 
well. You almost fooled me up to now, me 
clever lad!’’ 

The captivelooked up. ‘‘ Just let me walk 
to the door and back, won’t you?” he said, 
all the authority gone from his voice. “‘ My 
foot’s asleep.” 

“Go on—but watch yourself,” said 
Cassidy. 

His eyes were bright with triumph under 
their long lashes, and he was smiling faintly. 
The prisoner rose and limped jerkily three 
times to the door and back; but he did not 
limp like a man with his foot asleep. Then 
he sank down in the chair, buried his face 
in his hands. 

“And it was my first offense,”’ he said 
after a time. ‘‘My first offense,” he re- 
peated almost in a whisper. 

“What drove you to it?’’ asked Cassidy. 
Then pulling himself up he added, ‘‘Re- 
mimber, now you’re confessin’.”’ 

“‘T might as well,” said Cassidy’s prisoner, 
still with his face in his hands, ‘“‘They’ve 
got me torights. My mask slipped just as 
I was finishing off robbing that messenger; 
and he knows me. Used to work at the 
next desk to mine in the Seavy offices. 
Arrest means conviction in my case. And 
I got nothing out of it anyway. They’d 
sent the big consignment by another mes- 
senger.’ 

Cassidy, who had unconsciously raised 
the muzzle of his revolver at the moment of 
the unexpected confession, had lowered it 
again, sat with the weapon drooped care- 
lessly across his knee. 

“What drove ye to it?’ he repeated. 
His tone, which had been that of a judge 
pronouncing sentence, had softened. ‘“‘ An’ 
you an employe,” he added; and now 
scorn tinged his voice. 

“May I walk?” asked the captive. 

“As far as the dure,” said Cassidy, and 
shifted his pistol again to the ready. 
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The criminal took two or three nervous 
jerky turns, and sat down again, his face 
twisted and tortured. 

“Injustice!’”’ he burst out finally. 
“Black injustice! They robbed me of my 
youth, and then of my money! And I 
wanted money just now. How I wanted 
money !”’ 

“Robbers gin-rally do,” said Cassidy, 
“°Tis the root of all evil, I’ve heard.” 

“Yes, and so do great corporations,” 
said the prisoner, throwing himself down in 
the chair. ‘‘ Kept me working at starvation 
wages—always promising me a raise that 
never came. Four years ago I inherited 
five thousand dollars from my old aunt in 
Ireland 

“Your ould aunt where?” asked Cassidy 
sharply. 

“My old aunt in Ireland,” said the 
prisoner, ‘‘and I put it into the company’s 
common stock. They watered that stock. 
I woke up one day to find it wasn’t worth 
the paper it was written on. They’d 
cheated me out of my inheritance—me, 
who’d worked for them thirteen years. 
And I wanted that money just then’’— 
here the prisoner struck a nervous fist into 
a trembling palm—‘‘I wanted it worse 
than a man ever wanted money before.” 

He stopped, again buried his face in his 
hands. 

““Sickness in the family, maybe?’’ asked 
Cassidy. 

“No; I’m not married; that’s the hell 
of it.”” There followed a pause, in which 
the sleeping Tim gave three faint wuffs at 
some nightmare enemy. ‘‘I’d wanted to 
marry the girl for years, but I never felt 
I had money enough to ask her. She went 
back to Ireland. Then I got the news that 
she’d been operated on—that she was a 
wreck—that somebody had to take care of 
her or she would be a public charge. The 
devil got into me, I guess. I quit my job, 
went over to Willows and waited two weeks. 
I knew the ways of the company—the day 
they’d be bringing in cash for the pay roll. 
And—I did it. Well, I got my deserts. 
They’d changed the day for the shipment. 
There were only papers and five dollars in 
cash in his sack. I threw that down in the 
mud. If you’d let me put my hand to my 
pocket I could prove that I’ve only thirty- 
seven dollars—all that’s left toshowfor thir- 
teen years of work for the Seavy Company.” 

“‘T’d tell all that to the judge,”’ said Cas- 
sidy. ‘‘He might be aisier on you.” 

“With the Seavy Company owning half 
the politics of the state?’”’ said the captive. 
“Tt would go easier if I’d been caught 
robbing the United States mails. No, it’s 
ten years at least—maybe fifteen. She’ll 
be dead by that time,”’ he added in a flat, 
moving tone. Then his voice shook a little. 
“Dead, alone in Ireland. ’Twill be lonely 
in my cell, but being lonely with remorse 


He stopped on a dry sob which seemed an 
expression of grief too deep and desperate 
for the customary moisture of tears. 

‘‘Where in Ireland?” asked Cassidy. 

“The County Mayo.” This came out 
softly. 

‘“‘ Aw, yousaw me pitcher,”’ said Cassidy. 

The captive turned on him so suddenly 
that Cassidy—tired though his right arm 
was—made an alert movement with the 
muzzle of his gun. 

““What picture do you mean?” asked 
the captive. 

“That one up there on the wall.’ 

The captive rose, his hands supported 
on the table. 

“Yes, ’tis Ballyscrabben,”’ he said, a hint 
of soft Irish accent tinging his crisp Amer- 
ican tones. 
was twenty times in Ballyscrabben when 
I wasalad. Me mother took me to Ireland 
once. Eileen is sick over at Curramore— 
beyant the mountain.” 

Then as though that name brought back 
the whole situation he sank down again into 
his chair, buried his face in his hands. 

“Luk at that pitcher again,’’ commanded 
Cassidy. ‘‘Do you see that peak of a 
buildin’ risin’ beyant the church? What 
wud that be?” 

The captive studied the half-tone for a 
minute. 

“That would be Jawn Haley’s livery 
stable,” he said; “‘him that was the great 
hurler when he was a lad.” 

“Where does that road go—the wan off 
there round the tree?’’ asked Cassidy. 

“That’s the road up to Glenlauny,”’ said 
the prisoner, ‘‘the prettiest valley in Ire- 
land, and the worst road. ‘The Lord made 
it an’ the divvle paved it,’ they say in 
Curramore. After it crosses 


* 


“T thought it was familiar. I~ 


But here Cassidy’s feet, coming q, 

a resounding thump on the floo 
the captive with a start. Tim, pe 

even in his dreams the joyful 
human beings were about to go so 
sprang into wriggling wakefuln 
‘Git on that coat!’’ commande 
He had lowered his arm, the 
hung by his side, and a light S 
break across the face of the capti 
», Mr. Cassidy,” _ he falter 
ain’t goin’ to—to 
“This is the program,’ said 
sternly. ‘‘You’re goin’ to lave 
here; I’ll be takin’ no chances t 
get desperate an’ goshooting at s 
We'll just luk over the car for 
weapons; I’ll not have blood on 
for this. An’ we’ll put in the 
you’ll take your chances. I’m la 
wan condition. When you’re thr 
that car you’ll not be sellin’ it. 
lavin’ it where the owner can geti 
I misdoubt,’”’ added Cassidy, 
make it. But’tis a sportin’ chance 


Cassidy watched the dimmed lig 
the flivver sketch ghostly landscap 
of the hills, until it disappeared 
ridge. Then he slopped back th 
darkness to his own shaft house. 
himself, now that the act was 
curious state of emotional empti 
locked the doors and started to 


He picked it up, s 
vacantly; then suddenly cro 
shaft, lifted the hatchway to let 
from the cold primeval depths, and « 
the pistol into the bowels of the ea; 
was halfway back to his bed wh 
stopped short and addressed Tim. 
““Desthroyin’ the evidence,” saic 
sidy—‘‘wudn’t that beasign of g it 
As he took off his slicker he ad 
again the unresponsive Tim, sera 
imaginary dead leaves on his blanket 
corner of the engine room. “‘Helpin’ 
nals to escape is a penitentiary off 
And finally, as he rolled in, he enun 
softly, “‘The poor felly!”’ 7 
Half that night Cassidy lay” é 
struggling with a moral problem t 
and complex for his understanding, 
In astate of perplexity which sank 
end to depression, Cassidy poked th 
an appropriately cloudy day, abo 
accustomed business. At intervalsh 
the telephone; it was still dead. At 
o’clock, however, the bell rang shary 
was Central, announcing that traff 
restored. And at about half past fo 
Means called up from Cresta. 
“Cassidy?’’ asked Mr. Means. ‘ 
Cassidy, I’ll be sending out your reli 
afternoon by car. Can you pack | 
meantime?” 
“T can pack in an hour, sor!” sait 
sidy. ‘ 
Very well,” said Mr. Means, spe 
with unaccustomed gentleness. “And 
you arrive, come to see me at once; 
waiting in ‘the office for you.’ - 
“All right,’ said Cassidy. And th 
chief perplexity of his soul came out 
in a question. 
““Mr. Means, can you tell me some 
Has anythin’ been seen of Blac 
bandit that’s loose?”’ 
“He was caught early this mo 
up by Rocking Pass,” said Mr. 
and te Apparently he was | 
sey something more, but checked 


concluded. 
my office.” 

Cassidy, as he packed his belong in} 
put all to rights, found his complex 
of mind further complicated. His 
emotion was a spurt of joy. He was 
to fulfillment—going to see Ma 
ran! But Blackwell was capt 
Blackwell knew the sin of his ace 


full confession. 
“T’ll never peach unless he 
Cassidy to Tim. ‘“‘He’ll know t 
But suddenly another thou 
him, stopped him dead in the mi 
packing. Blackwell might confe 
police. In that case he might 
thing. 
“But the poor felly seemed deci 
Cassidy. ‘‘He won’t tell on me.” 
He hugged that thought, while Tm 
Cresta. 4 
The car dropped him, his bags 4 
dog at the door of that two- 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

g which housed the local offices of 
¢ Mining and Reduction Company. 
y experienced a slight beating of the 
ind a catch of the breath as he 
id the dark stairway and knocked 
oor to the office of Mr. Means, local 
tendent and dreaded boss. | 

Means sat alone at his desk; a per- 
jowl and cold piercing eye and hard 
of feature without, all severity and 
xy within. He looked up, and his 
ice took in Cassidy. But when he 
he softness of his voice was some- 
assuring. 

3e the door, Cassidy,” he said, “‘and 

” 


dy did as he was bid. Tim receiving 
2stranger noresponse to the wagged 
's of his cordial tail settled beside 
ter’s chair, his alert ears expressive 
was ready for fight or flight. 

sidy,” said Mr. Means, still in that 
ce, ‘while it really doesn’t make 
erence, I owe something to my pri- 
riosity. Who the blazes did you 
‘ou had in the shaft house last 


ly opened his mouth to say 
vell, the bandit,” and remembered 
time that this would be an admis- 
1 closed it. But two waves of sick- 
med to start in his head and his 
. to meet in the pit of his stomach. 
n Mr. Means’ honey-sweet accents 
rough. He had been controlling his 
it burst all the more violently 
let it go. 

damn big muttonhead, you!”’ he 
dropping on his desk a thump 
yught Tim to his feet. “You had 
of the whole show, that’s who you 
ou stuck up the biggest man in the 
yusiness; and you near ruined this 
je You ” Mr. Means’ rage 
nis voice to an inarticulate gurgle. 
that Mr. Sanford?’”? murmured 
hed Cassidy. 

‘it Mr. Sanford? It was—just as 
you. He telephoned to me from 
when the wire opened. You big 
» made a monkey out of you, any- 
a tnat movie story about being 


wt let it happen again,” said Cas- 


kly. 
(that, Mr. Means resumed control 
vice; it sank to its former deadly 


's. 
Mr. Cassidy, you’ll not let it hap- 
n,” said Mr. Means; “not with 
pany, Mr. Cassidy. Not with any 
mpany if I can help it. You’ve got 
eks off coming to you. Your check 
g downstairs. You’ll take those 
ks on pay, after which you'll take 
‘ity—without pay. You great big 
there Mr. Means seemed to be 
3 self-control again—“‘I didn’t fire 
|the telephone because I was afraid 
ing up the plant. Now take your 
ind get out! A man with your 
adgment ——”’ Here Mr. Means 
iain. 
vassidy, now that he no longer 
'. Means the respect due a boss, 
‘rish rising. 
sno way to talk to any man —— 
; but Mr. Means cut in. 
dy,” he said, “‘you don’t yet seem 
2 your position. You were idiot 
0 hold up your big boss when he 
his business was vital, and to re- 
let him identify himself. Then 
fooled you by pretending that he 
| bandit and spinning some sort of 
imtal yarn, you let him go. I don’t 
_the circumstances—shan’t know 
, Sanford gets here to-night. But 
‘sure you haven’t compounded a 
jissisting a dangerous criminal to 
anyway, that’s what you thought 
‘doing. If I were you I’d take my 
and get out. Get out!’ repeated 
‘ns, exploding again. 
1 touched the moral weakness of 
)) position; and Cassidy knew it. 
further attempt to save his face he 
‘up his hat, and left. Tim, having 
Ousness of moral guilt, showed 
jirit. At the threshold he turned 
ved at Mr. Means, 


” 


arry you if you were a convict in 
uid Mary Halloran fondly. 

j Tl not let you marry a pauper,” 
tin Cassidy nobly. 

41pon Mary sank her eyes into an 
iaturated napkin and resumed a 
leh lilted with soft keening. The 
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Hotel Cadillac, on Main Street, was not 
serving meals in those days, when zine was 
down to cellar prices and the camp lan- 
guished; itsentits lodgers to Mrs. O’Brien’s 
for their meals. Mary had been left alone 
on the late watch to serve a guest whom the 
Cadillac expected sometime along in the 
evening. To her had entered Cassidy, 
“lukin’ wild as a banshee,” she said after- 
ward. For all that, the Cassidy whom she 
had built up in her imagination from her 
memories of last autumn and her talks by 
telephone seemed to Mary Halloran no 
whit more worthy and wonderful than the 
Cassidy who towered above her now; she 
knew that he was her man forever and a 


ay. 

Then Cassidy had burst out with it all— 
a disorganized account of the night’s trans- 
action, which she did not wholly understand 
except for the one vital fact—that Cassidy 
was fired for no good and just cause what- 
ever, and that the brutal Mr. Means in- 
tended to hound him out of Cresta. Mary, 
when she realized it all, had sunk her face 
into the new linen napkin which she was 
embroidering with a “C,’”’ and melted into 
tears. Cassidy’s own eyes were moist as, 
full of the morbid pleasure of renunciation, 
he rejected her final offer of love. 

Things might have rested just so but for 
Tim. Having taken in the situation with 
the accurate emotional perception of a dog, 
having found all his offers of consolation 
ignored, he had given it up as a hopeless 
job and settled down for a nap under Cas- 
sidy’s chair. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, 
barking aggressively, and thereby prevented 
the late guest from making an unobtrusive 
exit. 

For Mr. Sanford, having got his open 
wires to New York in the morning, having 
transacted to his entire satisfaction the 
piece of business which sent the Zine Min- 
ing and Reduction Company over the peak 
of success, had refreshed himself with an 
afternoon nap at Willows and motored 
over to Cresta in order that he might 
begin bright and early the day’s work of 
inspection in that district. 

As he entered Mrs. O’Brien’s his eye en- 
countered that which stopped him dead. 
In his range of vision through the open door 
sat his host of last night, that same Cassidy. 
Beside him, her face buried, sat a woman in 
trim white. She dropped her hands, started 
to wipe her eyes, and Sanford recognized 
her—the girl whose picture had served his 
purpose last night. Now, as the day wore 
on, bringing its triumph, the episode at the 
Wild Rose had passed in the mind of Mr. 
Sanford from an irritation to an adventure. 
He had even chuckled over it as he drove 
across the dimming ranges. And he, too, 
was not free of his ethical perplexities, 
How was he to look upon Cassidy? The big, 
stubborn dunderhead had pretty nearly 
wrecked the company. On the other 
hand 

“Morals are not all written in the book 
of the law,” laughed Sanford to himself. 

There sat Cassidy now; and Sanford, 
master of men though he was, felt a curious 
embarrassment at the prospect of facing 
him. The situation was—well, awkward, 
unprecedented. He had an impulse quietly 
to withdraw and find supper elsewhere. 
But Tim, first giving the alarm and then 
wriggling a welcome to this new-made ac- 
quaintance, prevented that. Sanford, thus 
announced, entered. Mary Halloran, cry- 
ing into the napkin, heard Cassidy sud- 
denly rising beside her and looked up with 
alarm to behold her man facing a stranger. 

“Oh, ’tis you!’’ said Cassidy, his voice 
quivering with fine scorn. 

“Yes, it’s I,” said Sanford, rather weakly 
for one who was big boss over thirty thou- 
sand men. He found himself trying to 
smile ingratiatingly. 

“That’s the spalpeen, Mary Halloran!”’ 
said Cassidy. “‘That’s the liar that heis wid 
his foine tale about his girl in Ireland!”’ 

Here Mr. Sanford felt himself obliged to 
assume a pose of indignation which he did 
not quite feel. 

“Don’t call me a liar!” he said. 

“Ain’t you?” inquired Cassidy. “I ast 
you, Mary Halloran, ain’t he? Comin’ 
play-actin’ to me shaft house. ‘The Seavy 
Company done me!’ says he. ‘An’me Hileen 
in Ireland will die,’ says he.’’ Cassidy was 
himself play-acting as he imitated with 
cutting sarcasm the tones which the big 
boss had employed last night. ‘An’ me 
givin’ up a thousand dollars reward ——” 

Here Mary, crooning in the corner, broke 
in with a wail: “‘An’ me already embroid- 
erin’ the napkins—all linen they was.’ 
Mary melted into inarticulate sobs. 
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“T know the kind of Irishman you are,” 
said Cassidy. ‘‘ You’re the informin’ kind. 
You an Irishman! You come over wid 
Cromwell.” 

“T’m not an Irishman,” said the big boss. 

And surprise seemed to check the just 
rage of Martin Cassidy as he inquired: 
“Not an Irishman? Listen to him, Mary 
Halloran, He’s lyin’ again. How did you 
know about Ballyscrabben? Denyin’ Ire- 
land, that’s what you are!” 

“As a young engineer—just out of col- 
lege,” explained Mr. Sanford meekly, “I 
was broken into my business in the County 
Mayo—electric-power proposition. I know 
every contour in your County Mayo. 
When you were muttonheaded enough to 
refuse to let me identify myself I had to 
do something quick. My eye lit on your 
picture of Ballyscrabben and on the por- 
trait of this young’ lady here—and I spun 
my yarn. Seeing that picture of Bally- 
scrabben was a piece of luck. But doubt- 
less if that hadn’t occurred I’d have thought 
of something else—you great big stiff!’ 

“Callin’ me a stiff!’ said Cassidy to 
Mary Halloran. “ Darin’ to call me out of 
me name, and him widout a word of trut’ 
in him!” 

““An’ I’d borryed the promise of Ellen 
Keen’s white lace scarf for a weddin’ veil!”’ 
wailed Mary from the corner. 

“Breakin’ a girl’s heart wid your smooth 
lies!’’ said Cassidy. 

The situation was growing ridiculous, 
Sanford said to himself. He pulled himself 
together and managed to imitate an air of 
authority. 

“That will'do, Cassidy,” said he. “This 
is not the way an employe should talk to 
his boss.” 

“T’m me own man now,” said Cassidy, 
“the Lord be praised! An’ I’m talkin’ to 
you, man to man.”’ 

“You don’t tell me,” said Mr. Sanford, 
“that you’re fool enough to be quitting a 
good job in these hard times, just because I 
played a little with your emotions!”’ 

“Quittin’!”’ exploded Cassidy. ‘‘Me 
emotions!’’ sneered Cassidy. ‘Didn’t 
Misther Means talk to me like the dirt 
under his feet? ‘You’re fired!’ says he. 
“You can take all eternity off,’ says he just 
like that. ‘I’ll hound youse out of camp!’ 
says he.”’ 

“What kind of man do you think Iam?”’ 
inquired Mr. Sanford inconsequently— 
considering that Martin Cassidy had just 
spent some time and energy making quite 
clear what kind of man he was. “I do the 
hiring and firing for the Zine Mining and 
Reduction Company. Little Mr. Means’’— 
here the great man of the [zine world 
checked himself—‘‘ Mr. Means was doubt- 
less irritated, and exceeded his authority. 
I told you last night that if you let me go 
you’d not lose your job. That stands!”’ 

Cassidy, though he maintained his erect 
attitude, seemed to wilt. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Sanford,’’ he 
stammered. ‘I spoke too plain.” 

“You certainly spoke plainly,” said 
Sanford. ‘“Let’s see, there was something 
else. Oh, yes, I said I’d give you a better 
job. It appears to me’’—here Mr. San- 
ford’s grave smile took in Mary, wiping 
the last of her tears—‘“‘that you two young 
people are contemplating matrimony. The 
Wild Rose is no place for a bride. Suppose 
I do some shifting in the morning to give 
you a job on one of the Cresta claims?”’ 

“Glory be!’’ said Mary Halloran. “I 
told himself nobody’d have the heart ——”’ 

“T did offer to pay the reward too,’ 
broke in Mr. Sanford, “‘but that’s off, be- 
cause somebody else has captured Black- 
well, the bandit. But if this young woman 
will name what she wants I’ll send her a 
wedding present from the East.” 

“Thank you, sir. I’d like, I’d like— 
glory be, I can’t think this quick!—oh, I 
know—I’d like wan of those lemonade sets 
if it ain’t askin’ too much,”’ said Mary Hal- 
loran, falteringly but promptly. 

The big boss settled down in a chair. 

“Well, that’s settled. Now I wish to 
goodness you’d bring me some supper.” 

Martin and Mary flew to the kitchen, 
followed by Tim. 

A minute later Mr. Sanford heard a suc- 
cession of quick barks from behind the 
swinging door. Tim had all the conserva- 
tism of dogs; he resented and suspected 
every new phenomenon in human conduct. 
Along with this sound there were others— 
the clatter of a tray on the floor, a quick 
shuffle of feet, a feminine exclamation of 
protest, cut off sharp and short. 

Martin Cassidy was taking from Mary 
Halloran a first kiss. 
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cA mother’s advice 
to her daughters 


“My dears, I want to talk to you about 
something that has a great deal to do 
with your happiness. 

“You know how important it is for a 
girl to be always at her best. It means a 
great deal to her happiness and success 
in her social life, her home life—yes, and 
afterwards in her married life. 

“You may be very pretty and charm- 
ing; you may be well gowned. But that 
isn’t enough if you fall short in the per- 
fection of sweet daintiness which is the 
greatest charm of every woman. 

“In spite of the pains you may have 
taken with your toilette in preparing for 
the dance or theatre, you will find as the 
evening wears on that the inevitable odor 
of perspiration and other body odors will 
steal upon you, embarrass you and, to say 
the least, greatly diminish your natural 
attractiveness. 

“When I was young we had to endure 
this misfortune; but now this trouble is 
entirely done away with by the use of 
‘Mum,’ the wonderful discovery of an 
eminent physician, which takes all the 
odor out of perspiration and other body 
excretions.” 


**Mum7”’ is the word 


“Every morning I apply a little ‘Mum’ 
and I can rest assured for the whole day 
and evening that I shall be entirely free 
from all embarrassing body odors. 

“No, ‘Mum’ does not check perspira- 
tion or other body functions—it is entirely 
safe. There is nothing in it that can 
irritate the skin or harm the most delicate 
gown or waist. ‘Mum’ is just a nice soft 
white cream that is quickly absorbed by 
the skin. 

“So ‘Mum’ is the word for you and 
other girls who want to enjoy the full 
effectiveness of their natural daintiness 
and charm.” 


This wise mother might have gone 
further and told her daughters about 
another thing that has a great deal to do 
with a woman’s daintiness and charm. 
There is a lovely talcum powder which has 
the great advantage that its rich exotic 
perfume lasts all day and evening. It is 
being used a great deal in place of per- 
fume—it is so dainty and refined besides 
being cool and comfortable. ‘“Amoray” 
is its name. 

Get these splendid toilette helps at 
your drug- or department-store. 

“Mum”’—for all body odors—25c. 

Amoray—the talc with the fragrance 
that lasts all day—35c—‘‘Powder Per- 
fume.” 

Or we will send them by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


George B. Evans 
1106 Chestnut Street — Philadelphia 
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A Regular 


“Baby Camel” 
Dunn-Pen 


“Society” 
Dunn-Pen 
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The Capacity Test 


Ordinary self-filling pens only hold 
as much ink as is shown in the left- 
hand bottle. The right-hand bottle 
shows the comparatively enormous 
quantity carried by a DUNN-PEN 
of the same size. Is this an ad- 

vantage to you? Well —vrather! 


September 17, 


The 
‘*Majority’’ 
Dunn-Pen 


The 
“Senior’’ 
Dunn-Pen 
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goes a Month without a Drink 


The New 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
with No Rubber Sac in it 


ARCH 21st, 1921, was a great day for everybody who has any writing to do. The 

New York Times of that date carried, in full-page space, the first public announcement of 

the invention and sale of the marvelous DUNN-PEN. It was a ringing advertisement. It wak- 

| ened the people of the metropolis to new and startling fountain pen achievement, and echoed 
throughout 67 foreign countries where the DUNN-PEN is already hailed as a revolutionary 


product of the utmost importance to industry, commerce, statecraft and society generally. 


It set Charles Dunn—a skilled pen-maker who had labored 
ten years to perfect his idea—in the very forefront of Amer- 
ican inventors whose genius has served mankind. It won the 
hearty cooperation of dealers who sell fountain pens, and 
captured the eager patronage of men and women who 
buy them—men and women who are just a little bit tired of 
pens that clog, pens that leak, and pens that hold such a tiny 
squirt of ink that you have to keep filling them every 
day or so. 


Since then the DUNN-PEN has swept the country and 
solved the pen difficulties of thousands of people who realize 
what a happy thing it is to have a cleanly and dependable 
fountain pen that will work when they want it to— 
every time and ‘all the time, with no silly bother or expen- 
sive repairs. In every city of size, and in hundreds of towns, 
villages and hamlets, the DUNN-PEN has proved an instan- 
taneous and overwhelming success, breaking sales records 
right and left, and winning public confidence by the sheer 
merit of perfect performance. 


The secret of what you might call the camel capacity of 
the DUNN-PEN lies in the very important fact that it has 
no rubber sac in it. Therefore, it has room for a full “barrel” 
of ink. The barrel of the DUNN-PEN is full of ink, from the 
solid gold nib which glides smoothly across the paper to the 
Little Red Pump-Handle with which you pump it full in a 


4 Standard Styles 4 Major Parts 4 Popular Pen-Points 4 Dollars Everywhere (38°) 


(See left-hand page) 


DUNN-PEN COMPANY, 300 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Fountain Pen with the Little Red PHELAN ale 


+i e marvelous 


jiffy without muss or fuss. And when once filled you can 
write “till the cows come home” without fearing that you're 
going to run short of ink just when you need it most. 


The DUNN-PEN has four major parts, accurately machin- 
ed, precisely fitted, and superbly finished. It carries its own 
power plant for clean filling and even feeding. In order to fill 
your DUNN’PEN, you just pump slowly a few times with 
the Little Red Pump-Handle; this simple and durable pump 
action is the natural and right way to get the ink into the 
barrel of a fountain pen. 


Study carefully the four models and names on the left-hand 
page of this advertisement, and the demonstration of correct 
filling on the right-hand page. Then tackle your nearest 
dealer for a DUNN-PEN. Tell him you want the Fountain 
Pen with the Little Red Pump-Handle. If he says he hasn’t it 
in stock yet, then the best thing for you to do is to order 
from us direct by mail, sending the purchase price as here 
given, stating style of pen desired (Baby Camel, Society, 
Majority, Senior, or Tattler), and whether you prefer a fine, 
medium or heavy writing point. But be sure to give the name 
and address of your dealer so we can write him, and credit 
the sale properly to his territory. 


Now then, readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post, don’t all speak at once—you'd swamp us! 


snaonoamng aera ry 


The 
**Tattler’’ 
Dunn-Pen 


This is a special 
and extra model 


| oftheDunn-Pen 


with a transpar- 
ent barrel made 
of sturdy Bake- 
lite. Youcansee 


the filling proc- 
» ess and always 


tell how much 
ink it contains. 


- Made in two 


lengths, 4!/, and 
5\/2 ins. 


$5.00 


The 
Dunn-Pen 


Guarantee 


- Your money 


back without 


» question or 
> quibbleif youdo 
* not agree that 
» the Dunn-Penis 
» the most won- 
. derful fountain 
> penintheworld. 


This shows the simple pump- 
ing operation of a// models of 
the Dunn-Pen. 

Pump the Dunn-Pen full with a 
few strokes of the Little Red 
Pump-Handle. It cleans itself 

automatically as you fill it. 
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Just fifteen minutes of com- 
plete relaxation will often 
repair the damage of a 
whole day of high pres- 
sure work. 


No. 0360 


Just Push the Button 


Royal Relaxation is complete. This 
celebrated ‘‘Push-the-Button”’ chair 
supports every point of the body. Pull 
out patented DISAPPEARING LEG 
REST. Then “‘PUSH THE BUT- 
TON” and lean back until you are at 
perfect ease. Release button and back 
remains in that position. Absolutely 
automatic. Locks in any position. 
Read, sew, or just recuperate com- 
pletely relaxed. 


The Royal is ‘‘The World’s Easiest 
Easy Chair.’’ Made in many modern 
and period designs—oak or mahogany. 
Upholstered in tapestries, velours, 
fine leathers and fabricated leathers. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Moderately 
priced. See your local furniture dealer 
for demonstration. Attractive Book- 
let sent free on request. 


Royal Easy Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines’’ 


Special No. 31 


Mahogany or walnut 
finish. Rich tapestry 
with blue background. 
Equipped 

with loose 
cushion ¢ 

seat. Dis- 

appearing 

Leg Rest. 


No. 801-0 


Mahogany or walnut 
finish. Tapestry, Ve- 
*“Buck- 

_ Imitation 


pearing Leg 
Rest. 


Special No. 6 


Oak, mahogany or wal- 
nut finish. “Rand” or 
*Buckskin"’ imitation 
leather, tan, 
blueor black. 
Die” Lawie 
Srnae. Edge 
Seat. Show- 
ing Leg Rest 
extended. 
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THE GENERATION THAT’S NEXT 


defraud. Yet my repute for masterly busi- 
ness acquirements has somehow come to 
their ears. 

With experience I have reached the 
point where, just from the appearance of 
the outer casings, I can at a glance recog- 
nize one of these letters. As I run the tip 
of the paper knife under the flap of the 
envelope I seem to hear the bulbul, which 
is the national bird of Wall Street, singing 
his courting song. ‘Bul-bul,’’ he sings, 
“bul-bul, bulbul-l-l, BULL!” 

It makes no difference that, to date, I 
have not taken advantage of a single one 
of the unparalleled speculative opportuni- 
ties which as a mark of special attention 
are offered for my favorable consideration. 
The fact is that daily these busy stock- 
brokers spend their own money on postage 
stamps and stenographers and telegraph 
tolls in order that they may express their 
unbounded admiration for my superior 
judgment and my wide and comprehensive 
grasp upon business matters and my as- 
tuteness in the marts of trade. As I was 
saying, rarely-does a day pass without some 
such heartfelt meed of praise coming to me. 
And on this day there were three of them. 
It was a flattering thing. 

As again I harked back upon the princi- 
pal events of the day just finished I was 
constrained once more to admit that man- 
kind at large did appraise me as being 
altogether a worthy individual—one whose 
small likes and dislikes should be reckoned 
with, whose opinion was deserving of re- 
spect, whose feelings should be protected, 
whose whims should be accorded deference, 
whose petty faults should be excused. But 
presently something occurred to put me in 
my proper and greatly diminished place. 
Before the evening was over I came in 
contact with a group of youths newly 
loosed from one of our larger universities. 
I spent an hour or two in a place convenient 
for studying them and for overhearing 
their conversation, they being unaware 
that a spy lurked within earshot. 


Teaching Father the Game 


For the fruitage of my eavesdropping 
I gathered these concrete impressions of 
their joint views: That any philosophy not 
based upon cynicism is a bogus philosophy. 
That any enthusiasm displayed over the 
simpler pleasures of life distinctly is bad 
form. That the chief end of a father is to 
provide funds for his son to spend. That a 
fellow should not be in too great a hurry 
about picking out a career and going to 
work to earn his own living; he might 
make a serious error should he choose too 
hastily the business or profession he intends 
to follow; the thing to do is to take it 
easy and look around awhile. That the 
main faults with parents, considered as a 
group, are that they are so old-fogyish 
and out-of-date. That the chief hero among 
these young people is not the one who 
has won the highest scholastic honors nor 
the one who has most conspicuously dis- 
tinguished himself at athletics; it is the one 
who has been expelled from every prep 
school and college in which he has been 
enrolled. That for the sake of his own 
standing a fellow cannot afford to be seen 
in public places with a girl who is not 
dressed according to the smartest mode. 
That a fellow makes a mistake if he favors 
any particular girl with too much of his 
time and attentions; it is the job really of 
the girl to show attention to the fellows. 
That an ability to dance well is worth more 
than any number of college degrees. That 
reverence for traditions and precedent, 
veneration for old ideals and tolerance for 
the code of organized society where that 
code comes in conflict with a fellow’s own 
inclinations and desires are all distinctly 
poor taste. That clothes do make the man. 
That earnestness exerted in any given 
direction is a rather stupid form of mis- 
applied energy. That the plodder is an ass, 
the student a drudge and the ambitious a 
bounder. That there is no reason why a 
fellow should try to be interested in current 
politics or national events. That the wis- 
dom of the ages is as naught when opposed 
to the native and inherent intelligence of 
modern youth. And finally that though the 
members of the preceding generation meant 
well enough, no doubt, and though allow- 
ances must be made for them still, taking 
them by and large, they were a pretty dull 
and inconsequential lot. 
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In the week preceding the week when 
this article was written I was witness to a 
small occurrence which I think should here 
be described for illustration of the type I 
am trying in my feeble way to sum up on 
paper. The thing occurred on the golf 
course of a country club near New York. 
On the tee of the tenth hole was a man who 
is distinguished in one of the professions, a 
man of about fifty-five, I should say off- 
hand, whose name is famous in the lines 
along which he has specialized. He has been 
a busy man all his life; only lately did he 
find the time to take up golf. He was tak- 
ing a lesson now in driving. His son, a 
smug, self-sufficient-looking youth of about 
nineteen or possibly twenty, was acting as 
instructor. 

The father awkwardly teed up the ball 
while the son stood back to watch him. 
It was evident that the novice was flus- 
tered; also that the teacher was out of 
patience with the pupil’s performances. 
The situation, physically and otherwise, 
was one where a green hand and an inex- 
pert might very well be flustered. In front 
streamed the fairway, a narrow green river 
of turf flanked by perils and pitfalls. On 
the right was a deep ravine which we who 
are inept at the sport have christened 
Death Valley. On the left was a stretch of 
rough meadowland which at best abounds 
in difficult lies and which now was all torn 
up and harried about and dotted with 
loose clods. Probably our professional had 
lost a ball there. Our professional comes 
from Aberdeen and is not one who would 
abandon the search for a golf ball valued at 
one dollar and ten cents without a desper- 
ate struggle. I don’t think he ever found 
it either. It has seemed to me that lately 
our professional has worn a distracted and 
melancholy aspect. But he certainly had 
looked for it thoroughly. The condition of 
the terrain proved that. 

The beginner addressed the ball and 
swung—and missed. He swung again. I 
would not go so far as to say that this time 
the ball actually rolled from its place, but 
it flinched slightly. It flinched forward 
about three inches. The son stepped for- 
ward. Literally he wrested the driver out 
of his parent’s grasp. 

“Stand aside,” he commanded brusquely, 
“and watch me!” 

“What was wrong with my swing?” 
faltered the parent humbly. 

“Everything was wrong!” snapped the 
youth. ‘‘ You didn’t keep your head down. 
You didn’t keep your eye on the ball. You 
dropped your shoulders. You shifted your 
feet. You didn’t go back slowly. You 
jumped at the ball. You didn’t follow 
through. Everything you did was wrong. 
Now keep your eyes on me and you'll see 
how it should be done.” 


No Work and All Play 


One might almost have forgiven the boy 
for all his self-assurance and his imperti- 
nence, for his cocksureness and his arro- 
gance if haply he, too, had made a failure 
of it. He could have been pardoned his 
rudeness if only he had not been so in- 
fernally competent, so criminally perfect. 
There was a swishing through the air. 
There was a sharp, hard, clean click as 
club head smacked against corrugated 
rubber, and straight and true and fast the 
ball sailed down the fairway; then striking, 
bounced and rolled and finally stopped a 
good two hundred and ten yards distant. 

To my way of thinking, the beauty of 
the execution of the stroke was the last 
straw. Had I been that father I know I 
should have been tempted beyond my 
strength; I should have turned violent. 
But not so with this father. He merely 
stood and stared at the tiny white pellet 
on its grassy cushion. And now, to top all, 
the smirking young scoundrel chose to pile 
insult upon injury. 

“There,’”’ said this bumptious youngling; 
“that is the way it should be done.” He 
smiled a smile half of pity, half of con- 
tempt. ‘But I guess you’ll never learn it. 
I’ve about given up hope of teaching you 
anything about this game—you’re such a 
frightful dub at it. And you don’t seem to 
be able to remember the things I keep 
telling you either.” 

By rights the older man should have 
plucked a brassy from his bag and sunk it 
deep in his presumptuous offspring’s bean. 
By rights that boy should have been borne 
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from the spot, dented in like a 
House roll. That is what would h 
pened, too, had the father been a 
Father. He was not a Pilgrim 
though, but merely the descendant ¢ 


lently he accepted the stinging repro 
with shoulders bent followed the s 
the fairway as a particularly meek-gp} 
lamb might follow after the butcher 

Next to his lack of a bump of re 
it seems to me that the most predom 
characteristic of John Jones IIT is 
lasting and gnawing restlessness. De 
for amusement and occupation whieh 
ample and more than ample for my ge 
tion he rejects as puerile and chil 
“for him the hay ride; for him the j 
Anchored in one spot for an hour i 
against the inaction, no matter ho 
able the surroundings may be. Into: 
he crowds more of entertainment 
entertainment which is expensive a 
quently.dangerous and sometimes it 
ous—than his father knew in a month 
is impatient of restraint; he ap 
have within himself no resoure 
which he may draw for his own 
and his own employment. He m 
resort to artificial expedients— 
powered cars, to an ornate and 
diversified wardrobe, to girl shows 
holic stimulant—when he can geti 
generally can—to dances which 
midnight and last until broad da 
he counts his time as so much tim 
cally wasted. 


Modern Handicaps 


I am not speaking now of profes 
lounge lizards or of unhealthy-m 
wasters, but of the sons of well-t 

well-bred parents—normal youngste 
rather youngsters who would be n 
if only the times were—as they offer 
selves to the observation of an older 
in or near a big Eastern city. Iti 
gether their fault, either, that they : 
they are. They have been overi 
overpampered, overpetted. They 
taken pattern of their elders, who, 
part, have fallen into false and strait 
unnatural modes of living and thin 
They have not been encouraged to der 
a sense of responsibility, nor ay 
show consideration for older peopl 
good manners appear mainly to i. 
top like a coat of varnish; the vene 
their courtesy seems to be no m 
skin deep. If all work and no play n 
Jack a dull boy, then it must be eq 
true that all play and no work—o 
mental preparation for work thereaf 
makesJacka conceited, intolerant thot 
less young pest. One is given to wond 
what, at thirty or forty or fifty, they 
find of agreeable employment for 
minds and their hands, when at ty 
they already have lived so fast and 
ously. And one finds it difficult to in 
John Jones III in the years to come wr 
a Gettysburg Address or digging a Par 
Canal or inventing an Edison 
building a Great Northern Rail 
Probably he’ll do it though. He'll ¢ 
not because of his earlier environment 
the false standards of values whic r 
gan to acquire almost before he pu 
long trousers, but in spite of the p 
handicaps. And if he fails when the 
of his test comes, no doubt the job 1 


this other sort of boy coming along. 
Judging by the visible signs an 

able evidences it would appear tha 
Jones III drinks a good deal of har 
and makes no secret of his drinki 
may blame this upon national pro 
if we choose. It is rather the cu 
these dry times, which are not d 
cribe every good thing and every 
depending upon the ascriber’s P 
view, to prohibition. Of this 
though, I am sure—that the yout 
oncoming generation indulge thi 
tite for alcoholic stimulation af 
ion which twenty years ago wou 
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iB a them social ostracism; yet gen- 
o unchecked, and usually are 
jth BE the entrée to dances and college 
4 and even to private homes where 
ome with liquor. pouched on their 
nd the smell of it on their breaths. 
sar testimony that this sort of be- 
yon the part of grown boys and full- 
men was not tolerated in the com- 
yin which I lived until I was nearing 
irtieth birthday. Yet I came from 
section of the republic where in the 
{days bourbon whisky was regarded 
\-oper staff of life. The town where I 
orn was one of the last towns below 
1, and Dixon’s Line to stand out 
1t the local-option wave which had 


was one of the two remaining states 
| South—Louisiana being the other— 
had not officially gone dry by legis- 
/ action up to the time when Br’er 
ad’s little act went over nationally. 
le I was growing up through boy- 
‘through my youth and on into man- 
[had the example of whisky drinking 
utme. Many of our oldest and most 
‘ted families owned and operated 
pries. Some of them had been dis- 
| for generations past; they were 
‘of the purity of their product. Men 


jook theirn straight or in toddies; 
ise parts twenty years ago the high- 
as looked upon with suspicion as a 
1 error which had been imported by 
ded individuals up North who didn’t 
ny better than to drown good liquor 
rged water. There were decanters 
-sideboard; there were jimmy-johns 
cellar; and down at the place on the 
twenty standard varieties of bottled 
os and ryes were to be had at an 
ingly moderate price. Bar-rail in- 
vhich is a fallen arch reversed, was a 
on complaint among us. 
'n elderly ladies who looked with ab- 
‘ce upon the drinking habit were not 
_ their wee bit nippie. They got it, 
knowing that they got it. Some of 
stayed pleasantly corned year in and 
ut and supposed all the time they 
r were enjoying good health. For 
‘stimulating tonics containing not in 
of 60 per cent of pure grain alcohol 
orovided by pious patent-medicine 
acturers —earnest-minded, philan- 
¢ patriots, these were, who strongly 
ated the closing up of the rum hole, 
was their commonest pet name for the 
‘saloon, but whoviewed witha natural 
lance those provisions of the Pure 
Act requiring printed confession as to 
ontents upon the labels of their own 
| Distinctly [recall the occasion when 
Jart lady starting off to attend a wed- 
Py feeling the need of a little special 
'up beforehand, took three wine- 
F of her favorite nerve balm instead 
customary one which she took before 
|, and, as a consequence, on her ar- 
it the scene of festivities was with 
lty dissuaded from snatching down 
luthern smilax and other decorations 
ie might twine with them a wreath to 
herself. She somehow had got the 
hat she was the Queen Emeritus of 
fay. It was reported about town 
‘ard that she tried to do the giant 
on the parlor chandelier; but this 
gross exaggeration—she only tried to 
dy her legs from it. 
|, constant and unabashed drinkers 
ny among us were, there was a hard- 
‘st rule regarding the use of liquor; 
which the boys themselves enforced 
doys who might feel inclined to break 
iis rule was that no male should go 


ou can’t go like this. I love you 


ou had better love your wife,’”’ she 
oldly. 

hate her!” cried Junior, so venom- 
that Elizabeth gave a little ery. 
she comes between you and me —— 
” she said softly. “TI 


” 


it. I am going out of your life. 
, | wasn’t a part of it anyhow.” 
were! I mean, you are.” 
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into the company of girls when he had 
been drinking or should bring liquor along 
with him. * After he had left the girl’s home 
or after he had escorted her back to her 
home from the dance or what not, then, 
and not until then, did he feel himself free 
to indulge in stimulant. These times, from 
what I can gather and from what T have 
with my own eyes observed, youths who 
are presumed to be well-bred carry bottled 
potations in their pockets to proms and 
parties, and swig the stuff, openly perhaps, 
or with some pretense of concealment while 
imbibing, until they are glassy eyed and 
thick tongued, and oftentimes incoherent 
of speech and wabbly of gait. The elders 
may disapprove, but for the most part, so 
far as I can learn, they keep silent, making 
no attempt publicly to discipline the of- 
fenders. 

As a matter of fact we might as well be 
frank about it and confess that a vast 
proportion of the older generation are con- 
niving and colleaguing to break the same 
law which their sons violate. As I diagnose 
the situation which has arisen since the 
Eighteenth Amendment went into effect, 
we nearly all are actuated now by much 
the same instinct which causes a small 
boy to loot a jam closet. He doesn’t par- 
ticularly want all that jam but he takes the 
jam because it is summarily denied him 
and because he’s afraid he may never again 
get a whack at unlimited jam. 

So much for this roughed-in likeness of 
John Jones IH. The conception is general, 
not specific, and the writer has no particu- 
lar individual in mind as he signs the rough 
portrait he has tried to draw. Approach- 
ing the task of endeavoring to limn, even 
after the most sketchy fashion, a suggestion 
of a hint of a trace of a bare outline of 
little Miss Florabel Debutante—1921 
model—he finds himself daunted by the 
prospect. For, as has been stated some 
distance back in these pages, she is infi- 
nitely more complex and more elusive 
than the male youth of the generation 
that’s next. 

Assuredly little Miss Florabel is next 
too. She has a precocious wisdom beyond 
her years. 

Gone from our ken is the sweet girl 
graduate of twenty or even ten years ago, 
in white with flowing ribands, coyly de- 
mure, sweetly shy, almost a woman in age 
yet still a child in knowledge of worldly 
things, a creature secluded, cloistered al- 
most, knowing not cosmetics nor the 
permanent wave, peering with timorous, 
curious eyes across the line which separates 
girlhood from wifehood and motherhood. 
That is to say, she is gone from our ken 
in these Eastern parts. Elsewhere in our 
land she still may exist. But not notice- 
ably hereabouts. 

In her stead we have a poised, self- 
confident, self-possessed, self-willed little 
person, imperious, worldly-wise and alto- 
gether adorable, who knows exactly what 
she wants and exactly how to go about 
getting it. She is extravagant; suitably 
to outfit her requires as much of ready cash 
as in another day would have wardrobed a 
score of damsels in a state proper to their 
station. At twenty, and unwed, her speech 
on subjects formerly taboo to married 
women of forty is singularly free and 
frank, and yet one dares venture the asser- 
tion that she is probably as clean-minded 
and wholesome as her mother was, or. her 
grandmother. She is alive and alert men- 
tally and bodily; she is athletic; she is 
quick to shift her viewpoint to match the 
current opinion of her set as it veers with 
the season. For example, she knows that 
this year the juvenile vampire is passée; 
the proper pose is to be the natural, unaf- 
fected, almost indifferent, almost entirely 
unromantie, tomboyish type. And she is. 
She is less of a professing cynic and more of 


FACE TO FACE 
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“Tell your father I’m much obliged for 
the chance he gave me. You wanted to help 
me, didn’t you, Jimmy? That’s all you 
thought of—to help me—wasn’t it?”’ 

“‘T didn’t know until now how much you 
meant to me,”’ he told her. 

“You mustn’t talk that way. You have 
your—your hon’ and I—I have mine. 
Good-by.” 

“Are you going to Hazleton?” 

“You won’t follow me, will you, dear— 
boy? You won’t, will you?” She looked at 
him anxiously. 
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a real skeptic than is the lad who squires 
her. She is infinitely deeper in her mental 
processes than he is, but on the surface 
tremendously more candid and more sin- 
cere and more genuine than he. She has 
all the restlessness, all the constant craving 
for new forms of diversions and for fresh 
excitements which mark him, and in addi- 
tion is more rebellious of discipline and 
more irked by what she regards as the 
stupid restraints of convention. Simple 
things to her are more than simple; they’ re 
foolish. She desires the thrill of what is 
bizarre, unusual, exotic and expensive. 

She is startlingly irreverent, and glori- 
ously slangy. To her an uninteresting 
youth is a flat tire, an attractive girl is a 
sweet dish, anda bore of either sex is a vac- 
uum sweeper. She has apt pet names for 
her hats, her rings, her headdresses and her 
frocks. Indeed, in this last regard I believe 
she is encouraged by the dressmaker. It 
would appear that if a Fifth Avenue cos- 
tumer can conjure up a catchy title for a 
gown she may with propriety add many 
dollars to the selling bri rice of it. Only the 
other day a small maiden trigged out for 
a party told me that her frock—an ab- 
breviated, filmy thing—was called Mist 
of the Maytime and cost—well, I forget 
the figures, but the total was ’ startling. 
But had I had the naming of it I should 
have named it Authority. You remember 
the line—“‘drest in a little brief authority’’? 

In short and in fine, she is the feminized 
spirit of the times, epitomizing all the 
sense of disquiet, all the craze for new sen- 
sation, all the madness for reckless expendi- 
ture of energy and money and nerve-force 
reserve which have marked mankind these 
last few crowded, tragic years. 

One evening not long ago I sat in the 
company of a very wise and very wonder- 
ful old woman, watching a ballroom full of 
fit representatives of the newer generation 
dancing one of the dances which they have 
borrowed from the natives of the Congo. 

“Look at them,’”’ I said. “In a month 
they have more pleasure provided for them 
than their mothers and fathers had in a 
year or their grandparents had in a dec- 
ade. And yet what, more than any other 
qualities, do they seem to radiate—disillu- 
sionment and dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. I amsure, too, despite all that is done 
for them, that they don’t have nearly so 
good a time as boys and girls of their age 
had in my time. And I wonder what sort 
of men and women they’re going to make— 
say, ten years from now?” 

“You are saying exactly what all men 
and women say as they approach middle 
age,’”’ she answered. ‘“‘ Young folks to-day 
have just as much fun as young folks had 
when you were twenty—but they aren’t 
telling you about it. Why should they? 
And I shouldn’t worry, if I were you, about 
the future of the race. Have you forgotten 
what happened only four years ago when 
this country got into the war? Did the 
younger generation fail in its duty then? 
It didnot. Isn’tit a fact that the seemingly 
frivolous-minded society girls answered the 
call for ambulance drivers, for nurses, for 
welfare service, for Red Cross work, with 
just as much alacrity as girls who worked 
for their living showed? Isn’t it a fact that 
there were as few slackers among the sons 
of rich men—among pampered, indulged, 
spoiled college boys—as there were among 
thesons of poorermen? Itisafact, and you 
know it and the statistics prove it. Don’t 
you be lying awake nights concerning your- 
self about the future of America. America 
will be safe so long as the majority of those 
who live in America are genuine Americans. 
When the emergency arises real Americans 
always will arise to meet it. And they’ll 
come from every walk of life too.” 

I hope she was right—and I rather guess 
she was. 


“No, I won’t follow you,” hesaid quietly, 
having made up his mind that she was not 
going. ‘“‘Elizabeth, may I ask you one 
question?” 

“Tt’s no use.”’ She opened the door. 

“Tell me, if I were single would you 

“Please!’’ she said hastily, as Miss Tifft 
appeared. “I am leaving, Miss Tifft,’’ 
Elizabeth told her pleasantly. “‘Mr. Jones 
has just informed me that he does not think 
I ean fill the position.” 

“T am sorry,” murmured Miss Tifft. 

(Continued on Page 68) 


Vike. you want 


Bi igger Business 


If you want business today, go 
after it! 


Circularize! Use the mails—the 
direct route to people who can 
and will buy. 


Many firms are waiting for busi- 
ness. Others realize the opportu- 
nity of today, and are forcing 
business with the one real method 
that always succeeds. 


Business Getters 


20c a Thousand 


Use form letters. Use lots of them. 
Use them often. Direct them to 
people who can afford to buy. Use 
bulletins. Use illustrated fold- 
ers. And print them all in your 
own office, without delay, without 
trouble—almost without expense. 
You can do this with a 


PEED 


ROI OTO. SPEED 


This machine prints anything that can 
be hand-written, typewritten, drawn or 
ruled. It. prints i//ustrated letters with 
fac-simile signature—in one operation. 
20 copies or a thousand—any kind of 
paper—any size up to 84 x 16 inches. 
Clear, clean, accurate work! 


$43.50 Complete 


Think—the Rotospeed only costs you 
$43.50 complete, and yet it has semi- 
automatic feed, self-adjusting 1m- 
pression roll, and six other exclusive 
features that make it quick, accurate 
and economical. 


Free Trial 


Test the Rotospeed at our risk in your 
own office and see how easy it is to 
operate—how much it saves you. 


Mail the coupon for samples of work, 
booklet and details of our free trial offer. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
486 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Mail it NOW 


The Rotospeed Co., 486 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Send me fullinformation about the Rotospeed 
Free Trial Offer, with copy of booklet and 
samples of work. 


Name 
Address 
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NEW YORK woman, socially prominent and of 
faultless taste, asked us, not long ago, how a de- 
signer captures the elements that comprise what we 
accept as Style. From our varied experience, this 
is the style conception we offered in answer to her query: 
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In interpreting the mode tailleur we design only for 
the discriminating type of woman. In developing Print- 
zess coats and suits for the cultured, refined’ American 
woman we reject the exaggerations, the extreme effects 
which repetition so often renders short-lived. 


Rather the distinctive Printz conception of style is 
based upon the beautiful, the appropriate, the practical— 
in short, upon good taste. 
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Croats HA ay red. Models 


by Printz, this distinctiveness is attained by the use of rich 
fall fabrics in a diversity of color tones—by a careful 
blending of the proper fur or embroidery, and by appro- 
priate application of the accepted silhouette to the needs of 
the well dressed American woman. And always Printzess 
tailoring with such definite attention to detail of workman- 
ship that we invariably guarantee two full seasons of 
satisfactory service. 

Only one of the better shops in your city is showing the 
new fall models of Suits and Coats by Printz—for the 
woman of mature years, the young matron, slender miss 
and growing girl. If you are not informed which shop is 
showing Printzess models, write to the address below and the 
name will be sent you, also the Printz Autumn Style book. 


The Printz-Biederman Company 


Paris Cleveland New York 
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As used on 
_ Factory/Floors 


Protects 
the Floor 


OVERFLOR is floor cov- 

ering in liquid form. It forms 
a sanitary, tile-like surface that is 
water-proof, weather-proof, al- 
kali-proof, lime-proof, and imper- 
vious to the action of oil and 
grease. It prevents dusting and 
disintegration of cement floors. 


For Wood or Cement 
Floors-/nside or Outside 


Koverrior is supplied in at- 
tractive solid colors for porch, 
kitchen, garage, factory, hospital, 
school, and all other wood or 
cement floor surfaces—also for 
steamship and boat decks. 


Hardware and paint dealers sell 
Koverrtor. Ask your dealer for 
it or send us his name ana receive 
the Koverrtor Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
Elastica Varnishes Satinette Enamel 
Kwickwork Auto Finishes, etc. 
go West Street New York City 
55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


506 Oakland Ave.,S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 


Standard-Cooper Bell Co. 


2600 Federal Street Chicago, Il. 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

She was a rather plump young woman, 
brown eyed, who thought well of herself. 
Junior scowled at her. ; 

““Good-by, Mr. Jones,” said Elizabeth 
sweetly. ‘I am sorry I wasn’t equal to the 
requirements!’’ 

The dazed Junior saw her walk out of his 
life. ee 

UNIOR went to the club and found his 

father still at luncheon. He decided 
that it would be better to confer with Eliza- 
beth before he delivered an ultimatum. 
He therefore did not accompany his father 
to the bank but took advantage of the 
greeting of a man who did not look like a 
borrower, although he seemed anxious to 
please Mr. Jones. 

He stopped a taxicab and told the driver 
to take him to 697 East 6— Street. 

It was an old-fashioned four-story brick 
dwelling, surrounded by huge tenements. 
He rang the bell. A red-headed maid 
opened the door. 

“Does Miss Elizabeth Jones live here?” 
asked Junior. 

“‘She does!” 

“Ts she at home?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Will you find out?”’ 

“Who shall I say is calling?” 

“Mr. Jones, from the bank.” 

The red-headed one hesitated, then said 
grudgingly, “Will you step in?” 

“Tf you think it’s safe for the furniture,” 
said Junior. 

She did not deign to answer but pointed 
toward a boarding-house parlor at the 
right. Presently she returned and an- 
nounced, without any show of pleasure, 
“‘She’s not in.” 

“T have an important message for her. 
Could I wait here?” 

“T suppose so,” she said doubtfully, but 
Junior said “Thank you” with such re- 
spectful gratitude that she stopped frown- 
ing and went away. 

One hour passed very slowly. The cheer- 
ing thought that her coming was one hour 
nearer made the second hour pass more 
quickly. At various times he heard a key 
at the door, and he turned eagerly, only to 
see young women walk in with a confident 
air. Each gazed fearlessly at him, as people 
do who are accustomed to receiving calls 
from strangers. Trained nurses, she had 
told him. 

It was past five when Elizabeth came in. 
He rose and walked toward her. 

“Miss Jones,’ he said solemnly. 

“What do you want?” She frowned, 


but the voice was not so unfriendly as the - 


words or the face. 

“Thirty seconds of your time.” 

She hesitated, then walked into the par- 
lor. He motioned her to a place on the sofa. 
She sat down. He took a chair. 

He had prepared his speech in the three 
hours of waiting. 

“‘T came to tell you that I am going to 
end a ridiculous situation—er—in my life. 
Will you be good enough to let me tell you 
about my—my unfortunate marriage?” 
He was very serious. 

“Your private affairs 

“Allow me!’”’ He spoke almost with the 
majestic courtesy of a floorwalker. “I wish 
to tell you that I—ah—do not opine I 
should go on with this tragic farce—a mar- 
riage that never was and never could be a 
marriage!”’ 

He paused, because he sincerely admired 
the turn of that phrase. It had said itself 
without any conscious effort on his part. 

He went on, “‘My father wished me to 
marry this—er—person. I have never seen 
her face. And I do not wish to see it!” 

“You have never seen her face?” 

“‘T made it a condition that I should not 
see it, thinking that no woman lived who 
would be such a-—who would marry sight 
unseen. But she did.” 

“Why did she?” 

“Search me! I mean I do not know. 
Perhaps it was out of spite. My eyes were 
bandaged at the wedding. She always 
wears a thick veil. She’d stop a—er—her 
face is impossible.” 

“Tf you never saw her how can you tell?” 
asked Elizabeth suspiciously. 

“‘T could tell,’ Junior assured her with a 
sort of melancholy triumph, “with both 
eyes closed and my hands tied behind my 
back! And then, I can hear her!” He 
shook his head; he knew Elizabeth would 
not believe him. “It didn’t matter much 
to me until I met—as long as I didn’t care 
for anybody else. But now it’s—it’s differ- 
ent. Iam going to end it. Of course I shail 


” 
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have to leave home and earn my own living. 
My father thinks a lot of her ability; but 
I can’t love a factory, can I?” 

““How do you mean?” 

“That’s all she’s interested in. She owns 
it. It’s got to end. It’s a tragedy, I tell 
you.” 

“But you went away on your honey- 
moon.” 

“T spent it on the third floor of my 
father’s house, and she on the second floor.”’ 

““What’s her name?” asked Elizabeth 
curiously. 

“‘Sarah,”’ he said bitterly. “‘ You see?”’ 

““My aunt’s name,” she reminded him 
severely, “‘is Sarah.” 

“And I hate her too,’ he informed the 
niece savagely. 

“She was very good to me—for a time,”’ 
said Elizabeth. 

‘‘Well, there was also a time when I did 
not wish my Sarah any harm,” he retorted. 
“Anyhow, I’m calling for a show-down to- 
night, and then when I am free I want to 
see you and 

““Oh, no!” she said, and shook her head 
violently. 

“Let me finish, will you, please?’ he 
said peremptorily. ‘‘I want to talk to you 
and—er—listen to you. You will be look- 
ing for a job. So will I. In common justice 
to me you will allow me to—er—compare 
notes with you about landing one. It isn’t 
going to be any joke for me, I can tell you.” 

“And for me?”’ she said bitterly. 

“Oh, you’ve got ideas and a 

“And not a friend in New York.” 

“What do you call me?”’ He looked at 
her so reproachfully that she had the grace 
to blush. ‘“‘The best in the world, right 
here. After I find something to do and am 
free, I’ll tell you—er—something I think 
you ought to know.” 

She shook her head. He did not know 
what she meant to convey by that move- 
ment. It was unutterably graceful. To 
play safe, he told her, ‘‘ You’re right. I sup- 
pose you think I’m am ass.” 

He paused without meaning to stop at 
that particular point, but before he could 
go on she said, ‘‘No, I don’t.”” Asa denial, 
it was more polite than convincing. 

“That’s all right. You can’t hurt my 
feelings,” he told her reassuringly. “I ad- 
mit it was a perfectly asinine thing to do, 
but now I’ve got to undo it. And thé 
sooner the better.” 

He frowned so murderously that she 
shook her head dissuadingly. 

‘*Have you tried—er—liking her?”’ she 
asked; anxiously, he thought. 

“T couldn’t!” 

“But have you tried trying to like her?” 
she persisted. 

‘She is the kind that even discourages 
trying to try. A woman who’s got a face 
that would paralyze a 

“But you never saw it.” 

“But others have. Of course,’”’ he went 
on hastily, to prove how logically he formed 
his judgments, ‘‘the chief trouble is not 
that she has not a pretty face—beauty is 
only skin deep, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow! But her inner—er—self is most 
disagreeable. Being polite and considerate 
only infuriates her. I’m going to tell her 
right out % 

““Wait a moment, Jimmy,” interrupted 
Elizabeth, her eyes bright with the excite- 
ment of a wonderful notion. ‘‘Listen! Why 
not try being really nice? I want you to 
promise me something.” 

He shook his head. He knew! 

“You must promise,’ insisted Eliza- 
beth, and looked at him. 

‘‘Anything!’”’ he swore fervently, and 
took her hand in both of his. ‘‘ What is it,’’ 
he asked grimly, ‘‘ that you wish me to do?” 

“Before you go home to-night I want 
you to go to the park and sit down at our 
bench.” 

“You darling!’ he cried, and moved 
closer. 

“No, wait!” she bade him. 

se lswart 

“You must sit there at least half an hour 
and think of how you are going to talk to 
her in a nice friendly way, so that she will 
release you.” 

“Do you wish her to release me, Eliza- 
beth?’’ His voice trembled. 

“Don’t you wish to be released?”’ she 
parried. 

“And when she does, do you know the 
first thing I’ll do?” 

He looked at her, hoping that she might 
admit her ignorance. She returned the look, 
and her eyes again acted as suction pumps. 
They drew from him the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
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“T_—I think I know,” she murm 
and kept on looking and learning, 
“T’ll tell you, Elizabeth,”’ he vol 
as though she had asked him to py 
words. She turned away her head, 
“Elizabeth, in order to be—er—gp 
accurate, I must see your face whil 
But she walked toward the 
went up the stairs. On the sixth 
halted and turned toward him. 

“Jimmy, remember that you haye 
very careful. And please don’t make 
father angry.” . 

“T won't.” 2 

“T wish ” She stopped abrupt 

““What do you wish?” he asked eg 

“The same thing that you dol’ 
answered. 

He started up the stairs, but sh 
““Go back! Go back!” so panic-s 
that he stopped. She moved Se 

7 


steps and said, ‘‘ Will you telep 
morrow morning?” 

“No,” said Junior, “I’ll come ay 
you to-night.” 

“Oh, there’s no need of that. 
sides, you couldn’t tell me very m 
parlor full of people.” 

“Ts there no other place in this } 
where I could see you?” 

“No. Telephone to-morrow.” 

“No. I'll telephone to-night,” h 
with a grim look that puzzled her. 

She could not guess that he had d 
that after his interview with his ve 
he would return in order to do his 


to make certain that she did not leg 
house before he could reach it—as 
well happen if he telephoned from hi 
house. y 
XXII 
UNIOR walked briskly toward 
lowed spot where the lilac bush 
for Elizabeth’s benefit. The ble 
was there and he would keep 
promise. : 

He sat down. It was six, but 
believing in the open shop, was stil 
job. It was too nice a world at t 
year to leave without a pang. To’ 
east the sky was cloudless. T: 
west it was gold and turquoise, with 
rolls of frosted silver. The young 
had taken on the transient bronz 
comes from such sunsets. 


bring coolness and repose, stars and 
But it was still hours away. In t 
time what would he say and do a 
and why? 

He would see his father and 
gether, and simply tell them he 
going to be a fool any longer. Th 
fool decision. Well, then, he wo 
frankly that he had been though 
silly and everything they had evel 
was; and then that he was no lo 
same. That was no better. 

And yet the world certainly had ¢ 
for him, and life had taken on a ney 
ing. It now meant a whole lot. It 
cult to go into details as to all 
but at any rate, he no longer could 
a world without Elizabeth. He 
near her. When she was within 
distance he seemed to fill himsel 
sense of exquisite completeness. 
to be with her, not merely mome 
the year. No matter what she did 
she said or what she didn’t say, 
never bore him. What did it all m 

That he must accomplish the i 
sible—that is, convince Sarah ¢ 
Jones, and also earn his living in | 
earn his freedom in order to earn I 
He would sell aéroplanes as well 
strate them. He knew he could 
real friends buy them. 

That was as far as Junior 
young man on the bench across 
at a command from his compan 
tantly pulled his watch out of h 
frowned at it and said something. 
pulled away her hand and rose has 
impolitely kept on sitting and talking 
shook her head, whereupon he ft 
contentedly. 

Junior looked at his own watch, as &' 
body does when somebody else 
saw that he would be able to re 
in time if he hurried. She probably ha 
returned from her visit to the factory 
would speak to his father. wea 

Bob the butler opened the door, 
seeing Junior, also opened his m 
instantly changed his mind and sb 

(Continued on Page 71) 


(Continued from Page 68) 

it! Say it!’? commanded Junior, 
ew Bob 
is here!’’ confessed the butler. 

it’s good,”’ said Junior. 

{ Mr. Jones telephoned he wouldn’t 
e for dinner.” 

it’s fine!’’ said Junior. 

ooked at him in an amazement that 
ly turned into uneasiness; but he 
safe by saying, “Yes, sir, major.’ 
r went up to his room, dressed and 
ywnstairs, punctual to the minute. 
preceded him. She was dressed in 
isusual. He was glad that she was 


1 


d evening,”’ he said amicably. 
d evening,”’ she returned shortly, 
ked towards the dining room. 
wuld see that he had made her wait. 
sed a mood of silence during the 
He noticed that she seemed to 
her knife and fork more easily 
fore, as if from practice—training 
's of it to come! He noticed also 
r list to starboard was quite pro- 
| and that she was rather more 
than he had thought her. ° 
3 obvious that she was determined 
speak. It was not until after the 
that he said in a conciliating voice, 
hopirtg you would be back.” 
’t lie!’’ she snapped at him. 
ushed, remembered that he was 
» ask his freedom, and said evenly, 
not in the habit of lying. The 
why I hoped you would be back 
was that I intended to ask you if 
n't think the farce had gone far 


it farce?” 
, marriage of ours that isn’t a mar- 


it isn’t.” 
it’s nevér going to be.” 
er is a long time.” 
know very well that we shall never 
th other more than we are now,” he 
aestly. 
Wenot it?” - 
n’t very satisfactory.” 
its me,”’ she said grimly. 
, it doesn’t suit me.”’ 
’s too bad.” But her voice was 
levoid of regret. 
I think we ought to end it.” 
»what?’’ 
alleged marriage.” 


"2? Why, I just told you.” 

you didn’t,” she denied. 

absurd to go on this way.” 

at all. You knew what you were 
ind so did I. Your father was 
to have me marry you. I owe him 


the situation hasn’t 
but it has!’? he assured her with 
ismile. ‘‘A man doesn’t have to be 
sent ass.”’ 

ass is an ass whether he is con- 
r not.” 

4 Thave made up my mind that we 


terrupted him by rising. 

‘n’t wish to hear any more about 
'e spoke determinedly, and more 
than usual. ‘‘I will not consent to 
tion. Of course you can act like a 
break your word and your father’s 
But if you do the blame will be 
itirely. I refuse to consider any 
pn of a separation. If you run 
‘shall stay here and try to be a 
’ to your father, since he was not 
tough to have a man for a son, 
no need for you to waste any more 


bdded her veiled head with a ges- 
letermination and started toward 


{ talk it over quietly,” he urged, 
le said was, ‘‘I’ll fight any divorce 


y Jack Robinson, or whatever the 
are that he felt like saying. 

alized that he had come face to 
\ what he never before had known 
sonal suffering—the stubbornness 
nan. There was no way that he 
3, of fighting—that is, no way of 
and winning—that is, no way of 
quickly. ~ 

ew Sarah would not listen to him, 
might listen to Mr. Jones. Mr. 
ist listen to him. 
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Obviously, there was nothing for Junior 
to do but to telephone to Elizabeth. 

He went out, took a taxi and drove to 
the drug store at 6— Street and Avenue B. 
From there he called Blank 8282. 

“Td like to speak to Miss Elizabeth 
Jones.” 

“Who is calling?”” The voice was so 
suspicious that he answered “Mr. Jones” 
in a tone intended to convey an impression 
of fraternity. 

“T’ll see if she’s in,”’ said the voice pessi- 
mistically. 

Junior began to doubt the wisdom of 
telephoning her about his failure. It would 
be better to ask for a personal interview. 

“Yes?” said the sweetest voice in the 
world. 

“T told you I would telephone,”’ he said. 

“Oh, it’s you?” 

SLisalduiu wasen 

“The maid said it was—ah—one of my 
cousins.” 

Junior disliked all the unknown Joneses 
so intensely that he marveled at himself. 
He said, “‘Can I come over and see you?” 

“T’m going out in a few minutes.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said, and hung up, 
delighted with the strategy that had made 
him telephone from the corner. It would 
take him about forty seconds to get to her 
boarding house. 

The red-headed party in black with the 
white apron barred rather than opened the 


oor. 

“Tell Miss Elizabeth Jones I’m here.”’ 

‘Ts she expecting you?”’ She doubted it. 

“She ought to,” he answered briskly. 
“Just tell her Mr. Jones, will you?” 

She allowed him to stay in the hall while 
she went up the stairs very slowly. Pres- 
ently she returned. 

“Miss Jones is busy just now.” 

“Very well, I’ll wait,’’ he told her pleas- 
antly, and walked into the sitting room. 

Five boarders were there—three females 
with the look of professional wisdom of 
trained nurses, and two youthful males 
who looked even wiser and therefore could 
only be hospital internes. 

They looked at him—all five—with the 
coldly scrutinizing stare of people to whom 
all other people are merely cases, and went 
on talking polysyllabic drivel. 

What a life for Elizabeth to lead! He 
must take her away. 

But he could not take her away! 

“Mr. Jones?”’ It was Elizabeth’s voice, 
merely asking for information. 

He turned quickly. She was dressed for 
the street. He therefore walked towards 
the door and opened it. 

“Do you wish to see me?’”’ She frowned. 

“We can talk as we walk.”’ He stepped 
aside for her to pass. 

His will was stronger than hers. He 
closed the door and walked down the stoop 
after her. She went westward to the 
avenue. 

At the corner she stopped and asked him, 
“Well?” 

“T must tell you what happened. Let’s 
go to the park.” 

“Are you craz—medically insane?”’ she 
asked in a trained-nurse voice. 

“No. But do you wish me to become 
so at the top of my voice in the middle of 
the street?” 

“T did not ask ——”’ she began very 
frigidly. 

But he took her arm in his, started south- 
ward and said, ‘‘ Very well, then, don’t ask. 
Just listen. I now know what I did not 
know before. After you listen to me I’ll 
listen to you!” 

His manner and voice impressed her in 
spite of herself, but she said, ‘‘ But it is out 


of the question to think of going to the | 


park.” 

“Are you a prude?” 

“Are you a pig?” 

“Well, we'll walk on until we get to 
some place where we can sit and talk.” 

“We can talk as we walk,” she said, 
quoting from him. 


“Very well. I went home and my father 
I spoke very | 
nicely to her. She said she would not con- | 


wasn’t there, but she was. 


sent to a separation or a divorce.” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” cried Elizabeth, and 
clung to him. Perceiving that she was 
doing so, she promptly released his arm. 

“So I came back to you, because what I 
shall do depends on you.”’ 

They had reached Fifty-ninth Street. 
He turned westward. 

‘“What depends on me?” 

“What I shall do.” 

“What can you do?” 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Sterling & Plate 


ower ‘Prices 


for Wallace Silver 


T IS with great pleasure that we 

announce very radical reductions 
in the prices of our high-quality 
silverplate. 


Ever since our business was founded, over 
80 years ago, we have consistently kept faith 
with the buying public. Whenever manu- 
facturing conditions have permitted, we 
have always been among the first to give 
the public the benefit of lower production 
costs. That is what we are doing now! 


The situation to-day in the silverware indus- 
try is such as to fully warrant price revision. 
And we are happy to again take the lead. 


Teaspoons 
Dessert Spoons 
Dessert Forks 
Dinner Forks 
Butter Spreaders ‘ 
Salad Forks = 
Cold Meat Fork 
Berry Spoon 

Gravy Ladle 


that were $ 8.50a doz. are now $ 6.50 
ee 155 Ore 12:0 


These substantial reductions cover the new Hostess 
pattern, shown at the right, as well as the ever- 
popular Athena and Alamo designs. 


The Hostess design is truly the spirit of hospitality 
translated into silver; and, like all other Wallace- 
ware, it is made so well by Wallace silver craftsmen 
that it is guaranteed without time limit. 


The Hostess is matched in dinner and tea sets by 
the Sheraton pattern shown above. Complete 
services may also be obtained in the other designs, 


R.WALLACE 8&8 SONS 


WALLACE 


m"1835 R* WALLACE” -new 
HEAVIEST SILVER PLATE 


Wallingford ~ Connecticut 


SILVERSMITHS 


FOUNDED 1835 
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(Continued from Page 71) 
ju mean legally, I don’t know. IJ’ll 
wyer to-morrow. Then I’ll see my 
The thing is to get my freedom. 
am free will you marry me?” 
—d-don’t know,”’ she stammered. 
-don’t you?”’ he asked impatiently. 
rean I tell?” 
vou mean that you don’t know your 
ings or that you are bashful?” 
can’t tell,’’ she repeated dis- 
r. “Oh, I wish it wasn’t so noisy 
red trolley car had clanged by 
gly 
unior persisted, ‘“‘There’s no sense 
ig about the bush. A quick death 
very time. Just answer yes or no. 
du care at all?” 
rou?’’ She looked at him. 
"he said loudly. ‘I love you so 
at it’s all I can do not to—Eliza- 
ove you so much that I want you 
time. Don’t you care—a little, 


” 


ver yes or no.” 

care but—but what do you know 
e or I about you?” 

ow I love you. And you?”’ 

am afraid,’’ she murmured. 

id of what?” 

of you.” 

1e?”’ 

If I told you I cared 
't say it unless you do.” 

Ido. I ——” 

Why do you tell me 


| 


” 


you are a married man —— 
e-e-eck!”’ 

ay!”’ 

‘infernal car! Where were we? 
Well, I’ll see a lawyer to-morrow 

or 

d not wait for him to finish, but, 

ke, fixed her gaze on the past. 

Jimmy, why did you do such a 


t rub it in, sweetheart.” 

stantly grew serious. 

mustn’t call me that. I am not 
setheart. I can’t be. Don’t you 
‘ I must not even think of you!” 
had reached Madison Avenue. 
sted dining room of a small hotel 
1 silence and chairs to Junior. 

go in here and have something.” 
Vt want anything.” 

’t talk to you with all this racket.”’ 
alked in. A waitress came up 


ly. 
told her, “‘Iced tea for two. Don’t 


at down. Junior wasted no time. 
1 Elizabeth, “‘Have you any sug- 
’” He looked for them where they 
be. Her eyes were beautiful and 
infinitely deep; and, withal, truth- 
ould see that she knew him as no 
in the entire world knew him. 
ay time in his life he felt himself 
beth, I don’t have to tell you that 
tu, do I?”’ 

she said in a low voice. 
e—weunderstand, don’t we, dear?” 
” She was looking at him as 
he would read his very soul. 

t’s wonderful! I didn’t know it 
2 like this,’’ he said in an awed 
Did you?” 

' She drew her breath in sharply. 
‘ng, you do care, don’t you?”’ 

* she whispered. . Then she nodded 
‘invisible hand had grasped her 
. compelled it to bow. 
ou—er—care much?” 

not answer. 

‘ou? ” 

?” she repeated hypnotically. 

ou care—much, darling?” 
|-Jimmy, don’t!” she begged bro- 
Don’t you see? Can’t you?” 
But tell me! Tell me, sweet- 


mustn’t!”’ 

e, dear. I want to hear it. Tell 
you? Do you, dear?” 

2s the use? We can never 
te bit her lips and looked away in 
regain her self-control. 

orry I kept you waiting,” said the 


> kind of tea? ” asked Junior. 

ge pekoe.” 

mn the o. p. I should have told you 
the other kind. Take that away. 
a 

eth had picked up the dingy menu 
‘ fanning herself with it. The 
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waitress scowled, took a deep breath, com- 
pressed her lips and went away. 

Junior, thrilled, happy, wretched, calm 
and excited, said softly, “Blizabeth!” 

“What?” She did not look at him. 

“Look over here.” 

She shook her head. 

““Why not?” he asked, quite unneces- 
ne He knew and the knowledge was 


He reached across the table and put his 
hand on hers. She drew it away quickly. 
He stared at her breathlessly, fascinated 
by the utterly incredible smoothness of her 
cheeks. He saw her amazingly beautiful 
profile. He particularly noticed the perfect 
ear; also the golden-brown hair. He re- 
verted to the smoothness of her cheeks. 
Wonderful cheeks to rub cheeks with! 

“‘Hlizabeth’’—he did not know that his 
voice trembled—‘“‘if I told you how much 
I cared for you you would never believe it! 
When I look at you I wonder Please, 
dear, look this way, won’t you?”’ 

She gave him a fleeting flash of sky and 
heaven. 

“T_T guess you'd better not. Eliza- 
beth, let’s go somewhere— out of this—er— 
atmosphere.”’ 

She shook her head. Safety first! 

“We can talk here,” she said. 

“Yes, but when you talk without looking 
at me it’s like a kind of phonograph record. 
If you only knew Oh!” 

The waitress brought two tall glasses full 
of a pale-yellow liquid with an emaciated 
slice of lemon trembling on the edge of 
each glass. 

_ “What kind of tea is that? ” asked Jun- 
ior. 

“That,’? answered the waitress com- 
placently, ‘‘is China tea.” 

“T am sorry. I cannot drink anything 
but English breakfast. Take this away and 
bring a pot of English breakfast tea made 
specially.” 

“You said oe 

“That’s all right. I’ll pay for this. But 
get me the other kind. We’re in no hurry. 
Take it easy.’”’ He smiled. 

The waitress smiled back. He was a 
good-looking guy. 

““Soit’nly,”’ she said pleasantly. “I’m 
on!’’ She went away with the glasses and 
a grin. 

“‘T don’t want any tea,” said Elizabeth. 

“Nor I,’”’ said Junior. ‘All I want is to 
sit where I can see you and wonder why I 
did not know that you were going to be 
everything in the world to me and 

Elizabeth sighed deeply. 

““What’s the matter?’ he asked quickly, 
aes by the look that came into her 
ace. 

“T was thinking ——”’ She paused. 

“Think only that I love you,” he said, 
convinced that that was the first time 
anyone had ever made that remark. 

‘Are you sure that you care as much as 
you say?” 

“‘Positive!’’ he answered. 

But she shook her head. 

“T am absolutely certain of it,’ he as- 
sured her earnestly. 

‘Jimmy, I—we must face the reality.” 

cay agra, 

“What I liked about you from the first 
was that you were like a big boy. You are 
that—that kind of man. I am sure I would 
always —— Don’t, Jimmy. Won’t you 
please let me talk?”’ 

She looked so pleadingly at him that in 
his most reassuring tone of voice he told 
her, “‘Certainly!”’ 

“But I—I have had to work and I—I 
guess I’m older than you in more ways than 
one.” 

“They say those are the happiest mar- 
riages.”’ 

“Please! I am serious, Jimmy.” 

“So am I1.”’ He frowned to prove it. 

She smiled sadly and went on: ‘‘ You are 
the only son of a rich man. You’ve never 
had to be anything but a big boy. You did 
a very—er—boyish thing when you mar- 
ried a woman you didn’t care for. But that 
is no reason why you should be a boy 
twice.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“What would your father say if you told 
him that you loved me?”’ 

““He’d say I had good taste.” 

“He more likely would say that you were 
an idiot. You don’t know anything about 
me. Perhaps you only think you are in love. 
But if you knew me better you’d know how 
silly I am about so many things that you’d 
surely feel you were making a bigger mis- 
take.” 

“‘T guess not!” 
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Paints 


Buy Good Varnish 


ANY years ago John Lucas & Company 

decided that, to maintain the uniform 
quality of their products, it was necessary for 
them to make their own varnish. In many of 
the “ Purposely Made for Every Purpose” prod- 
ucts, varnish is an important ingredient. Enam- 
els, varnish stains, floor paints, wagon paints, 
metal coaters, all require it. Obviously, to keep 
these various paint products of the very finest 
character, Lucas Varnish had to be the best that 
John Lucas & Company, with many years of 
paint-making skill, could develop. This same 
varnish, that has helped to make Lucas prod- 
ucts lustrousand durable and beautiful, is avail- 
able for your use. 
Lucaseai: Varnishes are the “Bon Ton” line of 
all Lucas Varnishes—eachmade fora special pur- 
pose, including outside work, floors, woodwork, 
furniture. Ask your dealer for Lucaseal Varnish. 


Johnnlmcas&Co.,Lnc, 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


OAKLAND, CAL 
DENVER, COLO, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Fold a piece of Brenlin. It remains 
unbroken; it has no “filling” to crack 
and fall out, 


old them - then compare! 
watch the filled shade crack 


Brenlin Shade—made 
without “filling” 


THE SATURDAY 


Fold a piece of ordinary window shade 
material tightly. It cracks and shows 
pinholes. 


Ordinary shade— 
made with ‘‘filling” 


Brenlin /as no filling - 


The brittle chalk or clay “filling” 
in an ordinary window shade 
crumbles like school chalk. It 
loosens when the wind snaps or 
sucks the shade, under the little 
strains of everyday wear, and 
falls out. 


Pinholes and cracks result— 
the shade sags and wrinkles, is 
quickly ruined. 


This “filling” must be used in 
an ordinary window shade to give 
weight and body to flimsy, loosely 
woven material. 


Brenlin hasno “filling” —needs 
none! 


Its tight, fine, heavy fabric re- 
quires no chalk or clay to give it 
weight and body. It is flexible, 
yet always hangs straight and 
smooth—it is perfectly opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin out- 
wears two or three ordinary win- 
dow shades. It is the cheapest 
you can buy. 


You'll be surprised to find how 
much like fine, strong linen Bren- 
lin looks—how beautiful its tex- 
ture! 


See it at the Brenlin dealer’s in 


your town in all its soft, rich col- 
orings. And see Brenlin Duplex, 
made for perfect harmony with a 
different color on each side. 


»” 


Look for the name “Brenlin 
perforated on the edge. If you 
don’t know where to get this 
long-wearing window shade, write 
us; we'll see that you are sup- 
plied. 


A valuable booklet 
on request 


Send for our very readable and 
instructive booklet on how to en- 
hance the beauty of your home 
with correct shading and decora- 
tion of your windows. Actual 
samples of Brenlin in several col- 
ors will come with it. 


The Charles W. Breneman Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio— “ Theold- 
est ieioyy sees house in Amer- 


” 


ica, 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio and 
Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Oak- 
land, Calif., and Dallas, Texas. 
Owner of the good will and trade 
marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


For windows of less importance Camargo or 


The Nurses’ Home, Easton, Md., shaded with 
Brenlin by John D. Williams, Easton, Md. 


Empire shades give you best value in shades 
made the ordinary way. 


renlin 


the long-wearing 


Winpoow Suape material 
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“You don’t know anything about me.” 

““You’ve said that several times. You’re 
wrong; I know all about you.” 

“You do?” 

“Certainly. Don’t you know all about 


“That’s different.” 

“No, it isn’t. You know me and I know 
you. My guess is that I’ve guessed right. 
Don’t let’s talk any more about 

“Oh, but we must. This is our last talk.’ 

“Not much!” 

“Listen tome. Answer this: If you were 
free would you ask me to marry you?’ 

“No,” he answered, “T wouldn’t ask you. 
I’d marry you.’ 

“And the girl that you would marry, is 
she the kind that would love a man that 
was not free?”’ 


“The kind of girl that I would marry is 


your kind. Nothing else matters.” 

“Many other things matter, Jimmy dear. 
I—I may be very unhappy all my life, but 
I am not going to be ashamed of—of the 
only man I ever—of you.” 

“My darling! I tell you I 

“You must not make it hard for me, 
Jimmy,” she begged. ‘‘ My life isn’t so full 
of sunshine that I—I should crave sorrow. 
We must not see each other again. I have 
ny work to do and you have your life to 
ive.” 

“With you.’ 

“No, no! You must not see me.”’ 

“That’s not fair,’’ he protested. 

“Fair? Fair?”’ she repeated, uncon- 
sciously raising her voice. ‘‘Is it fair for 
you 

“Aush, dear,” he said. 

fee you call it fair to make me suffer?”’ 

“No 

“But you want me to love you, so that I 
will regret ever having met you?” 

“Why should you regret that?’”’ 

“Do you think I’m the kind of daughter- 
in-law your father will welcome?” 

He looked at her, coldly appraising. 

“Yes,” he said presently, ‘‘you are.’ 

“You know better.” 

“My dear girl, you are all worked up 
over nothing. Iam not a married man, and 
I am going to be a free man, and I’m going 
to marry you if you’ll have me.” 

“But suppose you don’t obtain your 
freedom?” 

“Why should I suppose that?” 

“Don’t make me angry,” she said, and 
frowned. : 

“T won’t,’”’ he promised meekly. 

“And anyway, how do you know I ought 
to marry you? 

“You know very well how I know it.’’ 

She did not answer. He pursued calmly, 
“Well, then?” 

“How do you even know that we are 
really suited for each other?’’ 

“T don’t. But then, I don’t know if I 


shall be living this day a week. And my 


ignorance doesn’t keep me awake.” 

“That’s different.” 

“Look here!’’? He spoke impatiently. 
“Do you think you’ve sized me up?’’ 

She nodded and explained, ‘‘Women 
have intuitions.” 

“Well, then, do your intuitions tell you 
you could be happy with me? No side- 
stepping! Yes or no.” 

“Yes, but ” 

“Well, that is the way I feel about you.’’ 

‘And there’s another thing,’’ she said. 
“Even if you were free to marry me to- 
morrow I’d never marry you unless your 
father was willing.” 

“T’m sure he’d be delighted,” he said. 

“You are not sure of anything of the 
kind. You are his only son, and his hap- 
piness as well as yours depends on your 
marriage. You are all he has in the world, 
and I wouldn’t part you two.” 

“You never will,’ said Junior confi- 
dently. ‘‘That isn’t the problem. You meet 
me to-morrow afternoon, and I’ll tell you 
what the lawyer says.’ 

“Jimmy, I’m not going to see you again 
while you are 

“English breakfast! Special!’’ an- 
nounced the waitress triumphantly, and 
placed the glasses and the tea before Eliza- 
beth. 

Junior gave her a five-dollar bill and 
said, ‘‘Keep the change. All of it. But the 
next time don’t be in such a hurry. You’ll 
rush yourself to death if you don’t look 
out.” 

“Thank you,” she gasped. ‘Thank 
you! I understand!’’ She nodded vigor- 
ously. “‘You can stay here as late as you 
want to! The both of, youl’ 

“T don’t want any,” Jimmy told Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘To-morrow at four meet me 


September }7 


“To-morrow at four I’ll be y 
somewhere, I hope. You must prot 
ee to try to see me until you- 


“T ‘will do as you wish,” hell 
after a pause. 
“Take me home, Jimmy, plea 
They walked to the corner in sil 
took a taxi. On the way they did 
But when he helped her to alight bel 
house he held her hand tightly. | 
“Remember your promise, Jimm 
“T will,” he said, and released he 
She hesitated, then looked at i 
said earnestly: “Jj immy, I love you, 
you to love me as I love you. As I 
you live! But, Jimmy, we must 
Mustn’t we, dear? Mustn’t we?” 
“Yes, Elizabeth,”’ he said quiet! 
“Good night.” q 
“Good night,” said James J. J. 
ior, and watched her run up thes 
She went in. He turned to the t; 
driver. 3 
“‘Home,”’ he said, and got in. 
“Where to, boss?’ 
“Drive around Central Park 
you to stop.” 
One hour and ten minutes late 
Jones Junior walked into his house, 


ni 
4 


Jotor was tranquilly reading 
paper when Mr. Jones came 
breakfast. 

“Good morning, dad.”” Junior 
pleasantly as if he had not ma 
mind to do what would severely 
Jones’ equanimity. He even 
diplomacy and sought to propi 
Jones by asking his opinion as to 
sary strikes, frozen credits and o 
jects on which Mr. Jones had d 


Jones was in excellent humor. 
about to rise from the table wh 
said suddenly, ‘‘Dad, I have som 
serious to ask you.” j 

Mr. Jones, from force of banki 
frowned in advance. Junior ha 
reassure him. 

“Don’t be scared. For oncel y 
the sensible thing. It is a delica 
and I would appreciate your ad 

“What is it?’’ Mr. Jones was 
convinced that there was no oe 
anxiety. 

“Well, I need your help as well : 
advice,’ pursued Junior solemn 
you think you can let me talk withe 
terruptions?”’ 

James J. Jones Junior looked at J: 
Jones Senior as man to man. 

Mr. Jones nodded, then saidi impai 
“Well, what is it?” 


“My, but you’re tragical!” 
Jones, with the smile that doting f 
sometimes use to prevent themselvi 
acting like plain asses. 

“That’s all right. But I see 
clearly now how I have always do 
thing you dislike. I didn’t m 
selfish, but carelessness is a form of 
ness, isn’t it?”’ 

Well, now, son’’—Mr. 


what I have been. Then I want ta 
tLat I am different and I’m 
different.”’ 

“Tf it is anything reasonable = 
gan Mr. Jones, trying to look as 1 
not surrendered prematurely. 

“T don’t know how reason y 
it is for me to expect to find happ 
propose to work and earn my OW 
I don’t want to be dependent on you 
I want you to help me.’ 

“But, my dear boy, you’re workin 
I don’t expect you to learn the bus 
a minute.” 

“‘Oh, the job at the bank is a jok 
in trouble and I want my fathe 
me.’ 

Mr. Jones, really alarmed mn 
earnestly, “My boy, you're all ! 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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j. There is nothing I would not 
you happy.” 

in heaven’s name help me to be 
y marriage to Sarah must be an- 
You were as much to blame as I 
“now you've got to see Sarah.” 
jarah?’’ repeated Mr. Jones un- 
bly. 
you've got to make her consent to 
at was done. The medicine you 
-hasn’t helped me. On the con- 


*—Mr. Jones’ voice was feebly 
c—‘‘marriage often brings a sense 
sibility. I was hoping it would do 
r case.”’ 

his kind of a marriage. If you had 
‘ed ten days us 
ed ten days?”’ Mr. Jones frowned 
shendingly. 

I would have settled down, gone 
and married at one and the same 
id you and I would have been 
‘As it is, I begin to understand 
y mean by justifiable homicide. 
yas well as I that Sarah is af 
‘on, Junior! Leave her out. I am 
‘take most of the blame, but not 
/You know as well as I do that I 
ged you all your life. I thought 
h, whois a mighty sensible woman, 
lp you to settle down. Of course 
‘felt angry if 
yt hold it against you, dad,” 
jsured him; ‘“‘but you’ve got to 
it of it now.” 

‘know, she is so clever and re- 
‘and so plucky ” 

3,” admitted Junior. “But she 
rt be a wife to me. Not while 


you haven’t tried 
ldn’t mind it so much if she wasn’t 
‘lied Junior. 

\she has had a lot of trials lately,” 
d Mr. Jones. 

ve I, and that’s why I am asking 
‘Ip now.” 

son, I—I’ll do what I can, but I 


1, dad,” interrupted Junior. “I 
a girl that I really love.” 

} eried Mr. Jones, and frowned. 

2 listen, dad, before you get angry. 
| that I want to be free to marry 
‘and as far as I can make out it 
at desire that makes me want to 
‘tle on. If you don’t help I will 
‘house and find work somewhere. 
y freedom somehow. You mean a 
, dad, but if you don’t side with 
’m going to lose a father.” 
hhat—is it Miss Jones?” 
answered Junior with a quick 


du know anything about her? I 

in,” explained Mr. Jones hastily, 

tink she’s not the finest girl in the 
” 


‘on’t listen to me while I am mar- 
)wife that isn’t a wife; and she 
‘that even when I am free she will 
me unless you are willing. Your 
Y the one condition she insists on. 
em is not to marry Miss Jones, 
‘marry Sarah. Are you going to 
y father in this matter or am I 
he world?” 

your father, my son,” said Mr. 
skily. “I want your happiness 
things. But—don’t frown, Jun- 
ant to say that at your age one is 
jagine things, like being in love 
i really only i 

‘know. Pardon me for interrupt- 
Tam willing to assume that I am 
2. Iam not asking you to consent 
‘rriage to anyone; I merely insist 
fh and I part legally.” 

ps if you put it up to her 
—” began Mr. Jones, not over- 
ally. 

e. She says she married me to 
i, because she was under obliga- 
ou.” 

mse! Well, ask her again. But 
member, my son, that a gentle- 
i ” He paused. 

it’s useless. She won’t listen to 
‘Ihave to tell her.” 

»to be at the bank at 9:30. Very 
‘conference! I—I will speak to 
ht. I will! On my word, Junior!’’ 
‘looked pleadingly at his son, as 
‘for permission to be allowed to 
bank. 

'lon’t you do it now?” 

rather you spoke to her again— 
yn’t threaten her. She’s a woman. 


a 


t 


THE SATURDAY 


She — er — sometimes ” Mr. Jones 
ceased to flounder and stared at Junior a 
long time. Then he went on with a quiet 
decision that completely satisfied Junior: 
“When all is said and done, I am your 
father. Even if this marriage were not of 
my doing I’d still feel it my duty to fight 
for your happiness. I think if you had 
met Sarah halfway you would not have— 


_er—disliked her so violently. I admit that 


I'd like to think it over. It is bound to bea 
mortifying experience for her and—I’m 
very unhappy about it. But I’ll do it, just 
the same. Only, don’t make my task any 
more difficult than you can help. Women— 
allwomen—are—er—rather trying at times. 
Are you coming to the bank later?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Junior. “I thought I 
would see a lawyer fe 

“None of that!’’ interrupted Mr. Jones, 
so sternly that Junior explained, “I meant 
your own lawyer. Nothing underhanded.”’ 

Mr. Jones shook his head decisively. 

“She is a woman with much to try her, 
and her father was my dearest friend. I 
owe too much to his memory to allow you 
to talk about lawyers. Debts that I can 
never cancel remain as obligations not only 
to me but to you as my son and heir. I 
promise you to do what I can, but never 
forget that a gentleman is a gentleman all 
the time, not part of the time.” 

Mr. Jones was looking at his son with a 
cold and deliberate firmness, as it were, 
that impressed Junior. 

“You didn’t have to tell me that,” said 
Junior. 

Mr. Jones nodded his thanks and went 
out of the dining room with a quick step, 
obviously relieved at having averted a 
serious break with his only son. 
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ITH his father pledged to help, Junior 

did not doubt that Sarah would con- 
sent. It made him feel sorry for her. He 
thought of her as a lonely woman made 
irritable by the consciousness of her appear- 
ance and by her business cares. She did 
not side-step trouble, and deserved credit 
for her grit. 

At the same time he could not help wish- 
ing it was all over. The whole thing had 
been perfectly silly. Of all the fools in the 
world, he knew the biggest. If it had not 
ie: for Elizabeth he would still be in that 
class. 

He owed it to her that he had made 
up his mind to leave his old life behind in 
case his father couldn’t effect a separation 
between him and Sarah. The aéroplane 
people had more than once hinted that he 
ought to interest himself financially in their 
business. They had hoped that Mr. Jones 
would become one of the influential stock- 
holders. If Junior broke with his father he 
would have to work not as a partner but as 
a demonstrator and salesman. 

In the meantime he would hear her voice. 
He went to the telephone and called Blank 
8282. 

“Ts Miss Jones in? . « Did she say 
when she would return? . . . Thank 
you.” 

Miss Jones had just left—not two min- 
utes before. She did not say when she 
would be back. That usually meant not 
until late. 

He went upstairs to his room to get his 
watch, which he had left under his pillow. 
As he passed Sarah’s door he wondered 
how he would feel when she was no longer 
there, and then how it would be when 
someone else occupied those rooms. 

The door opened and Sarah, in brown, 
veiled, disquieting, came out. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, still through the 
nose. ‘“‘Aren’t you going to the bank? I 
heard you began yesterday.” 

“Yes, I am going now,” he answered 
politely. 

“You are very anxious to please your 
father just now, aren’t you?” 

pen Yoocen 

“There is no business in the bank that 
could ever be your business. It’s the last 
place for you. But I have the job that was 
made expressly for you. I have wanted to 
talk to you-about it, but you were not very 
cordial. Has Uncle James gone?”’ 

“ec Yess: 

“Well, I’ll have to go back to Timallen- 
ville this afternoon. I’ll see you next week.”’ 

“He wants to see you to-day,” Junior 
told her hastily. 

“Oh, he does, does he?”’ she said slowly, 
and nodded her brown-veiled head awk- 
wardly. 

“That’s what he told me,’’ Junior re- 
spectfully assured her. 
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“Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘after you told him. 
Does he know that you spoke to me last 
night?” ; 

“T told him that you would not listen to 
me and that he must speak to you and end 
this absurd situation.” 

“You went to him like a baby ——” 

“There is no need to get angry a 

“Wait a moment!’ she interrupted. 
“What made you arrive at this decision 
so suddenly?” 

_ “TI didn’t arrive at it suddenly. It ar- 
rived of its own accord quite logically. It 
is an intolerable situation, and you have as 
much to gain as I from putting an end to it 
as soon as possible.” 

He looked at her. Behind the impene- 
trable brown veil was a human face he had 
never seen. He could not tell what impres- 
sion his words had made. But presently 
she bowed her, head unaggressively—her 
first admission that there might be justice 
in what he said. And then she spoke. 

“We have had no new quarrel. Be 
frank! What’s the reason you now find the 
situation intolerable?” 

_“‘Thave told you,” he answered, keeping 
his temper. 

“You have not told me the one reason 
that made you think of all the other rea- 
sons. 

He felt that she was scrutinizing him 
closely. The veil gave her an unfair ad- 
vantage. Still there was no wisdom in 
ane ge Perhaps telling the truth might 

elp. 

“Sarah, I confess I have been to blame. 
I bet on your being as clever as dad said you 
were. When you agreed to marry me, sight 
unseen, I was foolish enough to think it 
was my duty to keep my word. I have done 
a lot of thinking since then, and that is 
why I think it is intolerable for a man to be 
married to a woman he does not love and 
can never learn to love.” 

“Have you tried?”’ she challenged. 

“One does not have to try. Love comes 
of its own accord.” 

“Nonsense!’’ she said. “You talk like 
a schoolboy.” 

“Perhaps I do; but even a schoolboy 
may be right at times. I beg you to re- 
consider what you said to me last night. 
There is no sense in spoiling three lives.” 

“Three?” 

“Yes; yours, mine and my father’s. Be- 
cause I certainly will not live in this house.” 

“After your promise?” 

“T did not know what I was promising. 
I beg you to release me. It will be a great 
relief to my father, I assure you. He feels 
he is partly to blame. He worked himself 
into a state of unreasoning anger and I 
agreed to do what he wanted—like an ass 
that I was. But I did not love anybody at 
the time.” 


“At last! So there’s 2 woman in the 
case, is there?”’ 
Say Cdstg 


“Rather sudden, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know whether it’s sudden or 
not, but I once more ask you to release me. 
I’m willing to suffer for my stupidity, but 
after all you are as much to blame as I am.” 

“Certainly I’m not.” 

“T don’t see how you can say that. You 
didn’t know anything about me.” 

“Certainly I did. I knew all about you— 
from your father. He did not talk of any- 
thing else whenever I called on him.” 

“That may be, but no woman has any 
business to marry a man she doesn’t love, 
has she?” 

*“No,”’ answered Sarah slowly. ‘“‘No 
woman has any business to marry a man 
she doesn’t love. I—I admit that.” 

“That makes you as guilty as I am,” he 
said. 

“T do not admit that. For that reason 
I cannot consent to your breaking your 
promise. It wasn’t obtained under duress. 
I do not care what arguments or means 
your father used. You are not the kind 
that can be compelled. In any case, no 
man who marries a woman and vows what 
you vowed has any right to ask her to re- 
lease him just because he is tired of a situa- 
tion that was not forced upon him by her. 
I won’t release you, because you alone are 
responsible.” 

“T don’t see how you can say that,” he 
remonstrated, and marveled at his pa- 
tience. 

“T didn’t ask you to marry me. You 
yourself dared me to marry you, sight un- 
seen, and I did. But I did not figure on 
unmarrying within a month. What will my 
friends say? What will people think? How 
am I going to explain? You may not care, 
but Ido. No, I cannot release you; not for 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 
oS 


4 ss i 
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00 Guaranteed 
All Wool 
Denver and West, $6.50 


Coat with belt—75c extra 
OUR wardrobe 


isn’t complete 

without a Thermo 
Sport Coat. It is the 
coat for so many oc- 
casions, indoors or 
outdoors, at work or 

lay. Knitted fabric, 
took like medium 
weight woven cloth; 
elastic; plenty of free- 
dom; holds its shape. Can be worn under 
street coat. Takes liftlé space in your grip 
on trips. Adjustable straps on cuffs. 
Made in popular heather mixtures ‘for 
men—women wear it too. 
The Thermo black and gold hanger in q. 
the neck of the coat guarantees. you’an all 
wool sport coat—look for it. 


outings 
motoring 
tennis 


baseball 


traveling 
hiking 
office or 
home wear 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
> 349 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 


Also Makers of- 


Llhérmo 


(oat Sweaters 


This Book 
\ On Home 
\\ Beautifying 
\\ Sent Free 


Contains practical 

suggestions on how 

to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting—explains 
how you can éasily and economically 
refinish and keep woodwork, furniture 
and floors in perfect condition. 


- Bu ild i n/g 2 


This book tells how to finish inexpensive, soft , 

woods so they are as beautiful and {artistic as° 

hard wood. Tells just what_materials to use— 

how to apply them—includes color card— 

gives covering capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for 

the name of your best dealer in, paints. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON,- Dept.-S.-P.1, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


PATENTS BOOKLET: FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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Hinges in the School 


Here, divided into classes, the children of a community are 
prepared to take their places as the citizens of tomorrow. In 
one room little ones are playing their way to first impressions 
of school life. Across the hall older girls and boys are strug- 
gling with the first problems of mathematics and the sciences. 
Each room has its class—working as a unit behind closed 
doors. And all doors are made possible with hinges. 


The Anti-Friction Butt, a prominent member of the 
McKinney Hinge family, serves an important function where 
beauty and quiet must be combined with practical every-day 
usefulness. With its self-lubricating anti-friction metal 
washers, this sturdy hinge swings heavy or light doors with- 
out a squeak. Other McKinney Hinges are designed with 
equal thought for the work to be accomplished. From the 
smallest to the largest you can depend upon them to stand 
up under heavy loads. 


For more than half a century the McKinney Manufactur- 
ing Company has been identified with the development of 
builders’ hardware. The most recent accomplishment is the 
McKinney Complete Garage Set. These sets contain all the 
necessary hardware for hanging garage doors—track in- 
cluded. Designs cover all styles of doors—the swinging, 
sliding-folding or “around-the-corner” type. They simplify 
construction and lower building costs. A request will bring 
an illustrated book on these sets and one on hinge selection 
to your desk. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 
These McKinney One-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking costs in half. 


EVENING POST 


a long time to come. I don’t say never 
because, you see, I—I am reasonable.” 

“But we can’t go on living like this.” 

“Why not? Do I interfere with your 
comings and goings?” she asked angrily. 

He felt his own anger rise, and instantly 
realized that it would not help matters. His 
father would speak to her in the evening. 
He said quietly, “I merely asked you to 
give me my freedom because while it means 
nothing to you, to me it means every- 
thing.” 

“Yes; it means freedom to marry again. 
And how do you know you will be happier 
with Number Two than with Number One? 
As long as I live I will not give you what 
you call your freedom.” 

“But, Sarah 

“T have the best of reasons. In black 
and white!” she asserted. 

“In black and white?” he repeated 
stupidly. He could not imagine what she 
meant. 4 

“Yes. Come into my office.” She walked 
to the door of the room that should have 
been her boudoir, opened it and went in. 
He followed. She pointed to a chair by the 
table, and then sat down at her desk. 

She opened a drawer and was about to 
take something from it when she suddenly 
turned to him and said: ‘‘ When I told you 
that I did not see how I could give you 
what you called your freedom, I meant that 
I did not think you should ask me. I am 
not to blame for your plight, but you are to 
blame for mine.” 

“What is that?” 

“T say that you are to blame for my 
plight. What have I to look forward to in 
this world? What are my prospects of 
happiness? How near shall I come to get- 
ting what every woman has a right to ex- 
pect to get out of her life? What? Answer 
me! Answer me!” 

She spoke with an increasing vehemence, 
as all women do when they dwell upon their 
wrongs at the hand of a man. 

“T don’t understand you,’ 
Junior. 

“You must be an idiot then!’ she 
snapped. “I am anormal woman. I have 
looked forward to being a wife, a mother, a 
member of society, doing my full duty by 
society. It was my misfortune, as it was 
yours, to be an only child. In my case it 
was a tragedy to me; in yours the tragedy 
was your father’s. But never mind that. 
Do you admit that I had a right to expect 
to marry? Had I?” 

“‘Yes, you should have married a man 
you loved, who loved you.” 

“Yes,” she interrupted, ‘“‘yes; and whose 
fault was it that I didn’t? I am older than 
you. I should have married, years ago, a 
man maturer than myself, wiser than my- 
self, not a boy hero. And why didn’t I? 
Why? Why?’ She was nodding violently 


” compromised 


in her excitement. ‘“‘Answer me!” she 
commanded. 
“T can’t,”’ answered Junior. 


“Then I’ll tell you why. I’ll do more: 
I'll show you in black and white!”’ she said. 
“Your father and mine were more than 
friends. Their devotion to each other was 
beautiful; but it was fatal to me—and to 
you. My mother died shortly after yours. 
That was the first act of the tragedy. If 
they had lived you would not be my hus- 
band. My husband!”’ It was less a sneer 
than a groan. “And I would not be your 
pet aversion. But my father loved you be- 
cause you were a boy. He did not want 
to leave a fortune. He wished to leave a 
business to his heir. He trained me, but 
always his mind dwelt on the man that I 
should select to be not only my husband 
but the successor of my father at the fac- 
tory. Tl show you why you can’t have 
your freedom as long as I live.” 

She turned brusquely towards the drawer 
of the desk and began to take out books 
and papers. 

“There! From the day you were born I 
was fed up on Junior! Every photograph 
that was ever taken of you is here. Look!”’ 

She opened one of the books. It was an 
album. She turned over the pages fever- 
ishly and showed him photographs of 
himself; as a baby of three months; of six 
months; of one year; of two years; three; 
four; up to his latest in his uniform and 
his crosses—all manner of photographs and 
snapshots; at least a hundred of them. 


“T see. But ——” began Junior uncom- 
fortably. 
“Wait! Here’s a scrapbook.” She 


opened it and pushed it toward him. 
“Everything about you. Your first draw- 
ing! School reports! Clippings from news- 
papers! Your exploits at college! See? 


and—and the wedding! Your 


See it? See it?” 


him. Then she took up a bundle 

“Letters to your father. 
father at his request! Your child 
your college pranks; your army 
all here! My father planned it y 
a child. You were going to be my hy 
They didn’t tell you; bas thee 
Your father knew it. Why he qd 
object I don’t know; perhaps from 
my father. Of course you were 
that was wonderful. Your approva 
displeasure was always held up b 
‘Junior wouldn’t like that,’ t 
tell me; or else ‘Junior will 
know that.’ And now you askn 

She ceased abruptly, and Ji 
see her make an effort to comp 

Presently she went on: “I n 
beau. I never was allowed to 
think they even tried to make m 
jealousy. And you say I am a 
blame as you! Why, it was all 
life and yours, ever since I was fiy 

Junior’s discomfort was inte 
she told him did not lighten th 
but absolved her of the guilty pa 
in it of which he had accused he 

“T knew that I had to ma 
that made me wish to think of 
ideal. ini 


France. When you were repor ir 
I thought I would—it was then 1 
father realized what two foolis 
done toa helpless girl. It was cru 
“‘T didn’t know,’”’ murmured 
He was uncomfortably cons 
side to the affair that was going 
his freedom more difficult to gair 
had thought. The worst of it was 
capable realization that this wor 
much to complain of, much to exe 
he had always regarded as inexcy 
“Of course when my father di 
agement of the plant took up n 
worked. But I always looked fo 
the time when I and my employ 
take our orders from my—from 
to have misgivings over your 
You never grew up. But I did.” | 
grew somber. “I grew up! La 
then I realized that it was precis 
not growing up that your st 
I comforted your father when 
over your reckless stunts. That w 
the reasons why I didn’t let him bh 
to me. You were much too 
me! I—I would have frightene 
you did not meet me. But we kn 
father and I, that there was no 
your heart. T might tremble fo: 
but I never was jealous of your 
or of your planes.” 
“Why, Sarah —— 3 
“Tet me finish! Tou went to 
What I suffered—what your fat’ 
mind all that. You returned wi 
but still a boy, the perennial 
You had what I most needed 
And so when your father sp 
marriage and when you spoke 
deliberately disagreeable voice, 
could hear, I knew that if I di 
you then I would lose you. And 
bear to do that. Your father 
My father had wanted it. I— 
taught to want it. And you di 
anyone else. So I married you— 
spite you, not to please your fe 
because it was my duty. Do 5 
stand? My duty!” 
“No; I don’t understand,” 
perplexed and uncomfortable. 
“T married you for what you 
penniless girls marry men for thei 
as climbers marry men for so 
You had what I lacked, what I need 
it was my duty to my people 2 
country to marry you.” 
“‘T still don’t understand.” 
You don’t?” she said. 
“T’ll explain later,”’ she said, a 
of weariness came into her lower 
“But also I—I loved you. You’ 
had in the world, the only chan 
ing my dreams. What I hoped to 
to do I could only have, and de 
you. So I married you. Why she 
It was the wise thing to do. | 
and my head and my best fm 
father—all told me to do it. 
you understand why I cannoum 
give you up? 
(Continued on Page 81 
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nderstand,”’ he said gently, ‘‘what I 
; understand before. I—I am sorry! 
isagreeable.” 

n’t!” she said in a whisper. “Don’t! 
rritable. I could feel you hated me. 
._ hurt me! I know I said mean 
but I—I was always sorry after- 


;-it’s too bad,” he said lamely. “I 
tand. I can’t tell you how sorry I 
After all, it is a matter of happi- 


, Junior,” she denied, so gently that 
ly heard her. “No. It is not a mat- 
iappiness. If it were a matter of my 
ess as against yours, I would give 
urs at the cost of mine. I could 


” 
. 


tit isn’t a matter of my happiness or 
It’s a matter of duty—your duty, 
ae. Won’t you listen to me without 
ess? Won’t you?” 

hall be glad to listen to you,’’ he 
| her earnestly, “‘as the best friend 
ve.” 

ur father accused you of craving 
1ent rather than thinking of your 
hen you went into the Flying Corps. 
knew better. You were willing to 
the great sacrifice. To-day your 
y needs an even greater sacrifice 
ou, because the task is more difficult 
th fewer thrills. I have a right to 


iad no idea what she had in mind, 
felt that her notion of his duty was 
‘ly sound, and disagreeable. 

cit!’ he said shortly. 

ll you first answer some questions?”’ 
= 

pbere really someone that you think 
ve?” 


es she love you?”’ 

esitated; he frowned; he saw Eliza- 
He answered “‘Yes,”’ defiantly. 

‘es she know you're married?”’ 

tad 

she married?” 
“9 


> you sure she’s not?”’ 

m convinced that she isn’t.” 

t are you absolutely certain that she 
ed 


,’ he answered slowly, and frowned. 
lshe said pacifyingly, ‘“‘I merely ask 
r to make sure what I suspected.” 
atdoyoususpect?”’ heasked sternly. 
at you do not know as much about 
‘you ought to know about the 
you marry. Oh, Junior, don’t make 
rmistake! And don’t think of any- 
ust now except of doing your duty. 
)-day that your country needs you, 
morrow. You are young. You can 
It is your plain duty.” 
‘you will only explain to me,’ he 
‘tiently, because she was so obviously 
est 


‘m willing to suffer, to see my own 
ecked and all my hopes of happiness 
| To prove that I am unselfish I will 
iwriting before your father or before 
awyers to give you your freedom, 
2d you will do what I ask. Will you 
an, a real hero?” 
‘voice, tremulous with anxiety, af- 
‘him uncomfortably. He could not 
dinking of his own happiness, and 
ept him from committing himself. 
also could not help thinking of this 
vs suffering. She was entitled to 
‘ess; but not at the price of Eliza- 
unhappiness and his own. 
iat would I have to do?” he asked, 
‘that it would not be what he feared. 
u would have to promise to make no 
“0 communicate with—with the per- 
uw ink "you would like to marry. 
vul write_her one letter, saying that 
‘Te not going to write or speak to her 
>2year. At the end of that year I 
onsent to whatever you wished me 
Tf you and ghe were still of the same 
.—I would not interfere with—with 
appiness.”” : 
ear,’ he remonstrated rather mildly, 
time to wait, unless there is a 
ood reason for waiting.” 
is not a long time when a man is 
--four, and the reward for the delay 


ts 
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is a lifetime of happiness. I don’t ask you 
to do anything for me. It is what I consider 
your duty.” 

“And what may that be?’ he asked 
noncommittally. 

“Your greatest asset to-day is what you 
are. You have everything I lack for the 
work that has been forced upon me. You 
are a boy—that is, you are honest, enthusi- 
astic, brave, inexperienced and optimistic. 
You are Jimmy Jones, the American ace— 
that is, you have a reputation for courage, 
for being a gentleman, a quick thinker in 
danger, a thorough sportsman. You are a 
rich man’s only son and you neither need 
nor desire to make money. If you said you 
wished to play square everybody would 
believe you. That is the kind of man that 
is needed in Timallenville, in the presi- 
dent’s office of the Henderson Manufactur- 
ing Company.” 

“Huh?” grunted Junior. 

“Tn most of our industrial plants to-day 
the trouble is not so much economic as it is 
emotional,” she said, so earnestly that he 
compared her to himself to his disadvan- 
tage. She was dealing in generalities that 
should mean everything to a man and 
nothing to a woman. 

“What do you think I have to fight the 
hardest in my plant? Inefficiency? Bolshe- 
vism? High cost of living? Cessation of 
buying? No! Distrust! The distrust of 
men who don’t believe in their employer’s 
good faith. It is not philanthropy I have in 
mind, but intelligent business methods, the 
new industrial life. I cannot succeed unless 
I get rid of distrust. But+you can walk 
right in and do it.” 

“How can I do it when I don’t know 
anything about business?’’ 

“You know everything about the busi- 
ness of getting on with your fellow men. 
Oh, I have dreamed of it. I have seen you 
and I have heard you. I have dramatized 
it for myself time and again. I call a meet- 
ing of all the employes. They come. I get 
up and say: ‘This is my husband. You 
know who and what he is. He is Jimmy 
Jones to me and to you and to everybody. 
He doesn’t have to be anything but Jimmy 
Jones, and he is going to be Jimmy Jones to 
every man who works for the Henderson 
Manufacturing Company.’ And then you 
just tell them: ‘I don’t know anything 
about your business or any business, ex- 
cepting the business of being square and 
fighting fair. And I want to see if a man 
who is that can get along with Americans. 
I’ll listen to anybody at any time. But I 
want it understood that I don’t have to lie, 
and when I say something is so I expect to 
be believed. You need me a damn sight 
more than I need you. We’ll have a square 
deal all around.’ 

“Oh, Junior, they’ll believe you because 
it’s you! They know your history. I took 
care that they should read the newspapers 
when you were in France. Don’t you see 
your chance, Junior?’ Don’t you? All over 
the country they will hear of you and your 
methods. Doesn’t it appeal to you? To 
succeed in proving that. the square man 
wins every time? Doesn’t it? What are 
you going to do and to be, five or ten or 
twenty years from to-day? What are you 
going to leave to your children, whoever 
their mother may be?”’ 

In spite of himself Junior felt himself 
becoming enthusiastic. There was some- 
thing about the veiled figure’s dynamic 
words that stimulated his thoughts. A life 
of square dealing, of fighting prejudices, of 
accomplishing something. 

Also he thought of Elizabeth—and a 
whole year’s separation. If he could have 
both 

“Do you think that square dealing is all 
that they need in business?’ he asked. 

“No. It is all that is needed from you at 
the beginning. The conviction on the part 
of the men that the boss is absolutely 
square and truthful is more important than 
skill in merchandising at this particular 
moment. It never will be hard to make 
money if you use common sense; but it has 
always been difficult to convince the man 
who hasn’t that the man who has is square 
and decent and human, no matter how he 
shares his profits with his workers. You 


can’t eliminate envy and malice and jeal- | | 


ousy and greed, but you can deal success- 
fully with men only when they believe in 
you. And I—I am a woman.” 

Junior remembered in a flash the handi- 
cap that her sex had been to this clear- 
headed and brave factory owner, but he 
said, “I think you overestimate my value.” 
At the same time he began to like the 
thought of tackling a man’s job. 


KNIT JACKET 
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A €cod Friend to Have 


This perfect-fitting knit jacket is splendid for 
general utility wear. The fine tailoring makes it 
a more attractive garment. Ideal for motoring, 
golfing, traveling, or the office. 

All the warmth necessary without uncomfortable 
weight. 

Tom Wye Knit Jackets come in three styles— 
two-pocket, four-pocket, and sleeveless vest models. 
Scotch heather mixtures and popular solid colors. 


Aside from the comfort they give is the smart 
appearance—the correct thing to wear from a style 
standpoint. They are found in the wardrobes of 
well-dressed men. You can tell the genuine by the 
Tom Wye hanger in the neck. 

For sale by most good dealers. 


Two-pocket style — $7.50 


(East of Denver) 


TOM WYE, Incorporated, Winchendon, Mass. 
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A Snap for a 
Regular Fellow , 


HE Kum-a-Part Belt Buckle is a 

real ‘‘find”’ for the hail fellow who 
wants always to make sure he’s well- 
groomed and then forget all about 
his clothes. 


The ordinary buckle won’t let him for- 
set. Always uneasy about possible con- 
sequences, he must constantly hitch and 
pull to keep his trousers trim and trig. 


Kum-a-Part Can’t Slip 


Once set, Kum-a-Part is set to stay. Built in 
two parts, it snaps with a light pressure, holds 
fast without binding, and opens with a slight 
pull. It cannot open without that pull! 
A simple patented adjustment positively pre- 


vents slipping, thereby eliminating marring, 
scuffing or gouging the belt. 


The Designs Are Beautiful 


Kum-a-Part Buckles are sturdy and beautiful 
—every design is the work of an artist in pre- 
cious metals. 
Distinctive in their rugged, masculine appear- 
ance, moderate in the range of prices, Kum- 
a-Part Buckles are sure of a hearty welcome 
in the fraternity of regular fellows. 
At all good jewelers’ and haberdashers’, $2.50, $5, 00, $7.50 and 
$10.00. In silver plate, gold plate, sterling silver, Yo- 14K. gold- 
filled and gold inlay on sterling. 
Be on the safe side—ask for 
Kum-a-Part Belt Buckles by name. 


The Baer & Wilde Co. 
ilcbor” Massachydet 
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THE BUCKLE THAT SNAPS 


“No, I don’t,’’ she said positively. ‘‘I 
know you and what you will mean to men 
to whom I have always been a girl and 
nothing else. Even when I convinced them 
J’d shut down for keeps if they struck they 
only believed it because they thought a 
hysterical woman was capable of any folly. 
Some day a woman will be able to do al- 
most anything in this country, but not yet. 
To-day there is need of men, young men 
who are neither hogs nor philanthropists, 
but square and fearless and fifty-fifty split- 
ters. It is all I ask of you. Be yourself 
one year, and then—no more of me! My 
life will have been lived—and you will do 
whatever you wish; keep on at Timallen- 
ville or go elsewhere. All I tell you is that 
you will not be a boy then, but a man, a 
leader of men. That is why T called it your 
duty. Will you do it?” 

She waited for his answer. It did not 
come. F 

She went on in a low voice: “I will not 
interfere with you. I will never see you 
except in the presence of others. I won’t 
annoy you. Think of your father! Think of 
yourself! Don’t think of me! I know I 
don’t count in your life. But be the kind of 
man that any woman would be proud to 
love. What are you giving to—to this 
woman, if you give her what you are to- 
day? The makings of aman! Nomore! I 
ask only a year, so that you will be much 


| more. One year. Say yes, Junior! Don’t 


think of me! Don’t think of your father! 
Don’t think of yourself! Think of her and 
the man she will get in one year. She’ll 
wait! Think of her, Junior! Of her!” 

James J. Jones Junior, compelled by this 
woman to think of his own life and of his 
love, thought of the man that should be 
the man the lilse girl ought to marry, the 
man who should be financially independ- 
ent, the man who had earned the right to 
happiness, the privilege of associating with 
workers. .He measured his poverty only 
when he thought of what he had to offer to 
Elizabeth. For the first time he realized 
that there were victories to be won by the 
spirit. The woman before him was among 
the victorious. A woman, with all the dis- 
advanteges of a woman, fighting and win- 
ning! 

And in her victory, forgetful of self 
and planning a greater victory that would 
benefit others—and insure her own un- 
happiness for life! 

It was a corking thing to do, and as for 
himself 

One year! One day! Nothing! 

“T’ll do as you say, Sarah,” he said— 
and smiled. 

“Will you? Will you?” she said, and 
jumped to her feet, her gloved hand out- 
stretched. She walked toward him so that 
he rose in order to shake her hand. 

‘“How you must love her!”’ she wailed. 
She grasped his hand, raised it suddenly to 
her lips and kissed it through her veil. 
“How you must love her!” 

‘Sarah, don’t do that,” he said sharply. 
“Don’t do that, please! Sit down. It’s— 
it’s all right—I’ll work a year 

“Oh, Jimmy boy! I can’t sit down!” 
It was not the voice of Sarah that he 
heard! 

He always said that he could not plan in 
advance but that he always managed to 
act when the need arose. He made a light- 
ning snatch at her veil, but she threw her 
arms about his neck. 

“Don’t you dare!”’ she fairly squealed— 
more nasally than ever. But he held her 
motionless with his right arm, and with the 
left tore off the brown veil. 

The face that he saw was not the face of 
Elizabeth! It was the face of a woman 
with thick eyebrows and a red nose. She 
wore goggles and her lips were grimacing! 

“Let me go!”’ she cried, so catarrhally 
that he obeyed before he knew it. 

Like a flash she ran into her bedroom. 

“Jimmy, telephone to your father to 
come at once,” said Elizabeth. ‘Hurry 
up. He will have to chaperon me. Tele- 
phone him. I'll have to wash off this.” 
And she slammed the door shut in his face. 


i 


September 17, 


He knew it as Elizabeth, and he 
believe it, and he did. He went t, 
desk—Elizabeth’s desk—took up the 
phone and called the bank just as gon 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in!”’ yelled Junior. 

Bob the butler entered. 

“Yes, ma’am Why, major!” 

“Bob, did you see my wife’s face?) 

“Yes, sin. 

“Tt wasn’t hers,’”’ said Junior, 

“So Katy told me only yesterday: 


” 


ng. 
“Don’t talk too much, Bob,” ¢ 
voice from the other room. Whereat. 
face grew bright. ah 
“Thank God!’’ he exclaimed, “ 
Katy and I can get spliced. She wot 
nT me as long as you and the 1 
idn’t 


“SHelloxs.0 « sir an ones: please, 
His only son. . . ... Dad? ... am 
home right away. . . . Youren 

You're. a foxy..».5 same 


is! core | Hurry ups: 

J unior hung up and walked towan| 
door of his wife’s bedroom. He ra 
smartly. c 

“Please wait, Jimmy.” 

“Bob is here,” said fae who u 
stood. ‘‘Come on out.” 

“No, I’ll wait for dad,” she ansyan 
determinedly that Junior turned 

“Why i in hell did you tell me —— 

“Well,” interrupted Bob | 
“how could I tell, when. she let me se 
face that day, that she done it a-pur 
and that she was made up? She was} 
freak, I’ll tell the world! It made: me 
when I seen her.” 

“Don’t talk too much, Bob,” warne 
voice. “Jimmy, go downstairs and 
for dad. No use staying here. I'm 
coming until I hear his voice.’ 43 

Junior went downstairs and wail 
not long, because Father Jones e 
made the chauffeur break the speed 

“Well, son,” he said, “so it’s all oy 
it?”’ His lips were smiling, but in 
there was a suspicion of anxiety. gt 

“Yes, but why all the masquerading 

“Her doings! Smartest girl I ever 
Efficient? Noname for it! Whereiss 

“Washing off her make-up,” st 
Junior, but Mr. Jones grew serious, 

“No detail,” he said admiringly, | 
too slight for her to neglect; ever 
Hazleton check. She was prepa 
everything. She couldn’t fail. She 
ried you because she knew she could1 
you love her, and she figured that, " 


way was to make you hate her for 
wasn’t, so that you couldn’t help f 
love with the next pretty girl you 
And she took good care to be Ji 
the-spot. Her voice and her rot 
part of the game. Sometimes I the 
that she overdid it; but she already 
you hooked and she said the situati 
not call for subtlety, but for broad 
The day she made you wait all day’ 
she was looking for a job finished you 
said. After that 
“Father Jones!” said the hated | 
voice. 
They turned and saw Elizabeth. 
was dressed as an aviatrix. It 
becoming. Junior rushed toward be 
she said “No!” and ran up to Jal 
Jones Senior. She flung her arms a 
neck and kissed him. 
Then she turned to Junior and si 
bossiest manner, ‘‘Get ready!” 
“For what?” rt 
“We are going to Timallenville in 
aéroplane. I’ve telephoned and 
are getting a holiday with full pay. 


you—you’re kind of slow at times. 
we would go on our honeymoon in 
plane. Father Jones, turn youl 
away!” 


(THE END) _ 
: 4 


7 SPRIG 


| 
mber—about the sixth, he thought— 
bborn miserable business that she had 
unable to shake off before April. 
yeautiful, a heavenly spring had flow- 
in violets and apple blossoms and rosy 
1 trees. He had gone into Judge 
ypson’s office, where at once he had 
well, and Caroline had grown increas- 
delicate, fine in appearance. They 
become very close friends too; for 
by accident she discovered the truth 
; her tenure of life she had told him in 
id but not unduly disturbed voice. 
had been in June, a day or so either 
rom the present date. It was then he 
vered that he wanted to marry her, 
e told her at once, in a voice decided 
ven more quiet than her own. At first 
ad mistaken his feeling for pity, and 
-had been some tears; then slowly, 
7, incredulously, she had seen more 
into his feelings. 

‘at a richness, what a reward had been 
Che shortness of their period of happi- 
iad not been sad. They never, prac- 
7, referred to that. What they had 
00 overwhelming. Caroline, as well, 
ome to love lemon verbena. She be- 
identified with its cool aroma in his 
hts. They had gone to Cuba, to 
na, a high-tiled room of the Yngla- 
Hotel; but it hadn’t particularly 
iwith her, and they were soon back. 
ok, with Geary Ambler, law offices of 
‘own after a year. Events, success 
ted—and then the inevitable. Yet he 
‘dwelt on that. The magic of Caroline 
arvived the disaster to her flesh. She 
ever died for him, nor grown less in 
cy. Andrew Rendell was not mystical 
his wife. The habit of skepticism 


ated that. He had no conscious vision ' 


objective eternity of possession. No, 
ne simple permeated, now as then, all 
ng. Onthat planeshe was absolutely, 
etely in possession of him. There he 
never again be reached. 


er the timed clamor of the church 
Methodist and Baptist at one time 
piscopalian later, Sunday settled into 
t of voluminous foliage and a leaden 
ky. Through the early afternoon the 
store of Albert Genamon was closed 
} public. A card in the glass of the 
imnounced that it would be open at 
yut Andrew Rendell, after the hour 


| and proceeded back to the others. 
were all there—Samson and Markley 
, Genamon and Chester Lukens. The 
had a small sheaf of sticks, some with 
eads and some with heads of bulging 
fastened in long splices to the shafts, 
Beeccing pocket indicated the pres- 
f the balls. 

e’ll go out the Goshen Road,” Albert 
sed. ‘‘There is plenty of open both 
ester’s game and for Dash and Spot.”’ 
), kennel in the back yard of the drug 
ie unsnapped the chains of two Llew- 
setters, put them on a coupler and, 
sh town, aleash; and the five, headed 
ester Lukens, went out, by a grassy 
hut in by high board fences, into the 


y. 
ju couldn’t get me on Darlington 
with Chester and those clubs, and 
: folks sitting on the porches,” the 
t agent admitted. ‘‘We’ve got kind 
dname in Eastlake, as it is, for play- 
tds and beer drinking.’ 
ew Rendell, who maintained a con- 
vaillery of Watts, asked him how the 
 frivolities were progressing. But 
ey, calling him a heathen, forgot his 
+s in the serenity of the countryside. 
ad descended a hill from the town, 
| sharply to the right, passed a very 
, gray field-stone house, and were 
g a rocky slope between watered 
Ws, a pale-green first showing of 
id noble groves of chestnut trees. 
es grazing, with cows and shifting 
se flocks of sheep, and against the 
tilded weather vane flashed motion- 
Chester was eager to show, beyond 
+ doubt, the seductions of golf, and 
ed stopping at every open reach; but 
rs, indifferent about the game, in- 
din the casting circles of the setters, 


OF LEI 


(Continued from Page 9) 


{ upon, found, as usual, the key un- - 
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cover, and the five leisurely climbed a fence. 
Chester Lukens, placing a white hard ball 
advantageously, choosing a club with a 
wooden head, lectured the others, 

“This,” he explained, “‘is the driver. At 
first the ball is put on a pat of sand and 
knocked down the course.” He took an 
exaggeratedly bent position and wabbled 
the club over the ball. “You must look 
quite a distance,’ he warned them. “A 
hundred and fifty yards is nothing.” 

Chester drew back, a prodigious swing 
followed, and the ball rolled no more than 
a foot from where it had been laid, Albert 
Genamon, with a hand shading his eyes, 
didn’t seem to see it at the place indicated, 
It must, he concluded, have flown like a 
bullet. Andrew was frankly impatient. 

“Tf you had hit it,” he objected, “an 
hour would have gone into finding it. The 
British have been taking advantage of you, 
exercising their celebrated wit.” 

“Don’t be foolish,’ Lukens protested 
hotly. . ‘Why, this is called the royal and 
ancient game! King James of Scotland 
played it. There are pictures ever so old; 
yes, and links—that’s what they are 
called—all over the island.” He put the 
ball up again, again balanced the club head 
threateningly over it, and a second lunge 
followed. 

“Didn’t he get it that time!’’ Samson ex- 
claimed. The ball rose abruptly in the air 
and described a long course, curving, at 
the end, sharply to the right. ‘“‘That was 
wonderful, wonderful!’’ Samson Rendell 
continued. But Chester wasstill displeased. 

“Tt wasn’t anything at all, a confounded 
slice, probably into all kinds of trouble.” 

“What do those balls cost?’”’ Albert 
inquired. 

“About a shilling in England,” Chester 
Lukens told him. 

Albert Genamon whistled for his dogs. 

“Back so soon?”’ Andrew asked. 

“Starting to make those pills,” Genamon 
replied. ‘“‘As I see it, if I want to get as 
rich as I can I’d better begin at once. When 
do you think the link will be ready, Ches- 
ter?”’ 

“Links,” the latter corrected him shortly. 

“This is only one, isn’t it? I should have 
thought, anyhow, that it was all singular.” 

A careful search failed to locate the ball, 
and, producing a second, Chester now took 
a club with an iron head. 

“Lofter,” he said, ‘for a fairly long shot 
to what they call the green. The holes 
there you have to get the ball into.” 

He had more success with the lofter, but 
the ball evaded their diligent quest. 

“About five gross a day,”’ Albert calcu- 
lated. 

“Let me hit at it,” Samson put in, and 
Chester agreed reluctantly. 

“Don’t strike the ground,’”’ he warned 
Samson Rendell. ‘I picked that baffy 
out of near a hundred. The man who had 
them, a professional, said he would have 
selected it for himself.” 

Samson, copying Chester Lukens’ pose 
and actions, swept the club through the 
air, and with an air of intense and gratified 
surprise watched the ball fly out in a long, 
graceful and straight are. 

“That’s pretty good,’’ Chester admitted 
with a trace of chagrin. “But beginners 
always make a good shot or two when they 
first try. It’s when you know more the 
trouble begins.”’ 

“T guess that was good,’”’ Samson echoed 
with a growing pleasure. ‘‘ Why, Andrew,” 
he turned excitedly, “‘I believe there is 
something in this! If you’d take it up you 
would get some exercise at last.’ 

Andrew didn’t want exercise, and he said 
so crisply. He was not, he added, a race 
horse. Chester Lukens waited while Sam- 
son swung all the clubs in turn; but he 
would not supply him with another ball. 
ay. were too scarce, too expensive to get 

ere. 

“We must wait until a course is cleared. 
I'll see Thomas Entrekin and Harmon 
Riggs and get some money in this. It will 
be the hit of our part of the country.” 

They drifted back to the road and ambled 
on, now silent and now with trivial com- 
ment and with Albert’s raised voice, “‘ Hi, 
Dash! Stand, Spot!” punctuated by shrill 
blasts from the whistle in his hand. Soon, 
too soon, it was time to return to Eastlake, 
to reopen the drug store. They walked 
boldly up Darlington Street, led by Samson 
and Chester Lukens, who, impatient of 
public opinion, were loudly discussing the 
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The New iy 
Remington, 
20 Gauge 
Shot Gun 


HE old controversy among sportsmen 

over the 20 gauge pump gun is now 

settled by the New Remington Model 
17—the 20 gauge pump that shoots a 
man’s size load. 


The latest masterpiece of Browning, the 
world famous gun designer. Chambered 
to shoot 23/4 inch shells with heavy load 
for ducks and geese. Takes the 214 inch 
standard shells for birds and upland game 
equally as well. 


Smooth Action— 
Quick Shooting 


Take this gun in your hands and see if 
you don’t say its action is the smoothest 
you ever tried. The only 20 gauge with 
bottom ejection. Five shots, 


An all around gun. The hunter can instantly change from a 26 inch 
barrel to a 28 inch, 30 inch, or 32 inch barrel, or from cylinder bore to 
modified or full choke. Takes down with no tools but the fingers. Just 
the gun for an all day hunt — light, fast pointing, strong shooting, safe. 


The New .30 Caliber Remin Son, 
High Power Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


For big game hunters who prefer the bolt action, and for ex-service men 
accustomed to the Army service rifle, Remington announces the New .30 
Caliber High Power Bolt Action Sporting Rifle. 


Bolt and Action of same design as Model 1917 Army Rifle. Designed 
specially to shoot the powerful .30 Caliber 1906 Springfield Cartridge. 
Shoots any cartridge listed for use in the U. S. Army Rifle. Five shots. 


Tried out on grizzlies, moose, mountain sheep and deer by prominent 
big game hunters, who highly recommend the Remington .30 caliber 
cartridge with the New Bronze Pointed Expanding Bullet developed 
particularly for this rifle. * a % 


There is a Remington dealer near you who will be glad to show you 
these two New Remingtons or order them for you —the New Model 17, 
20 gauge pump gun, and the New Model 30, .30 Caliber High Power Bolt 
Action Sporting Rifle. 


= =30 Caliber Bolt Action 


Remington 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
REMINGTON U. M. C. of CANADA 
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valves will 


settle the question. 


forall time” 


eee Valves, once installed, are in 
service to stay. Architects and En- 
gineers know that, in specifying and 
installing Jenkins Valves, they are pro- 
viding a valve that will satisfactorily and 
permanently perform every function. 


Being men who possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of valves and their requirements, they 
know Jenkins Valves stand up in continuous 
use. Jenkins Valves after 30 years, and many 
much longer, are still performing the serv- 
ice for which they were installed. 


Jenkins method of manufacture, the care exer- 
cised, and the high standard set and maintained 
must necessarily produce a superior valve. Every 
Jenkins Valve is cast of the best metal and in a 
proportion that secures a heavier and stronger 
valve—one that is safe and dependable in severe 
as well as in average service. All castings are per- 
fect and accurately machined, to. assure an exact 
unity of parts. Parts are interchangeable— 
“veteran” valves can always be supplied with 
replacement parts that “fit.” Every valve before 
leaving the factory must prove itself in rigid tests. 

Jenkins Valves are made in brass, iron, and 
steel, in types and sizes for all requirements for 
power plant, plumbing, and heating service. In 
fact, there is a “‘ Jenkins” for every valve purpose. 
They are obtainable at supply houses everywhere, 
and are known by the Jenkins “Diamond Mark” 
and signature cast on the body. 

Engineers, Architects, Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors, home builders, and others interested 
in valves are invited to write for descriptive litera- 
ture on Jenkins Valves for the service in which they 
are interested. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80. White:Street.. cw. ..,58irewitek ee te ee New York 
524A tlantic-Aventies ccs ophotten Semis asciee sae Boston 
133) Nov Seventh otrectesu teen acia oe. Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard................. Chicago 


Jenkins Bros., Limited 
Montreal, Canada. London, England. 


VACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Montreal, Canada. 


SINCE 1864 
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‘All valves shall be genuine JENKINS 
bearing the name “JENZINS” within a Jf 81 
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MANUFACTURERS 
OF MACHINES— 


who seek to carry efficiency and de- 
pendability to every point in their 
products, use Jenkins Valves wherever 
valves are required. Illustration above 
shows tire mould made by Western 


Rubber Mould Co., 


Chicago, which 


uses Jenkins Valves exclusively on its 
tire moulds, 


generators. 


vulcanizers, and steam ] 
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probability of golf locally in the near 
future. 

“You can get a set and a bag in New 
York’’—it was Chester who was talking— 
“perhaps in Philadelphia. We might even 
arrange for Cattell here to handle them.”’ 

Andrew Rendell paid small attention to 
this. Younger, he had indulged in a casual 
rubber of whist, but the habit of games had 
soon left him. His mind was serious, his 
character solitary, absorbed in the law, 
except for such informal occasions as to- 
day and the hours in Genamon’s drug store. 
He was even a trifle rebellious at being re- 
quired to walk. A spare, delicately formed 
man, he was completely happy only when 
seated with one of the prime Manila che- 
roots, entering with swift polished thrusts 
of verbiage what discussion might sur- 
round him. 

The sun declined and the shadows fell, 
reached from curbtocurb. Thelight filtered 
heavy and golden through the canopies of 
maple trees. From opened windows came 
the sounds of the five-o’clock cold Sunday 
supper. Albert disappeared through a back 
gate with the setters, Markley Watts 
dropped away, and Andrew left his brother 
and Chester still revolving the game of golf 
at a corner of Darlington and Larch Streets. 
He waved, but without stopping, at Rosa- 
lee on Samson Rendell’s porch, obviously 
looking for her father. How dusty the 
street was! The watering cart would have 
to begin laying with its thin silver flood the 
raised clouds. The bells for evening church 
sounded. They were softer now, more per- 
suasive than in the morning. Caroline had 
tried vainly to get him to church. After a 
few services he had relapsed into his set 
habits—legal problems, the works of 
Thomas Huxley and cheroots. 


Andrew didn’t, he told himself, suddenly 
conscious of the full shrilling of the August 
locusts, know where the summer had gone. 
The beginning of the week would be the 
first of September; and since June, since 
that Sunday which marked the introduc- 
tion of golf into Eastlake, he had ac- 
complished nothing. Oh, yes, a term or so 
of court, and he had drawn the cork of a 
fresh bottle of bourbon whisky the day 
before. Life was drained of its hours in 
exactly the manner a bottle was emptied 
of its contents. He had been wearing a 
broad-brimmed Panama, a planter’s hat; 
but he’d soon have to fetch the silk hats 
from their leather and camphor for an 
ironing. There was a German on Race 
Street, in the city, unexcelled in the ironing 
of high hats. There were light quick foot- 
falls on the porch, the screen door was 
impetuously opened, and Rosalee, in a pale- 
blue dress with the absurd leg-of-mutton 
sleeves then fashionable, entered his study. 

“‘ Ave you busy?”’ she asked, poised like a 
butterfly beyond the table. 

“Not now,” he assured her, with his ir- 
repressible touch of satire. 

She made a charming nose in acknowl- 
edgment of this, and then leaned forward, 
her hands flat on the table, with an eager 
rush of words. 

“Tt’s a lot to ask, and you know I’m 
afraid of you; but there was no other way, 
and I so wanted to go. It’s late, really, 
and you can’t do much more this evening. 


You see, father and his golf She 
made a helpless gesture. ‘“‘He thinks and 
speaks and dreams of nothing else. He’s 


playing with Mr. Entrekin and—and 
But Chester went to the Springs. ue thought 
maybe you wouldn’ t mind 

“Dear Rosalee,’”’ he apeceees her, 
“has all that a subject? And if it has, pray 
expose it. You are comparatively sheltered 
here. Your father and his game, the Springs 
and Chester?” 

“There is a supper and dance out there. 
Everybody’s gone—that is, but me. I 
thought Chester would ask me and refused 
the others, but he wasn’t able to at the last 
minute. Mary Jumel—you know, the girl 
who dances—came unexpectedly. She’s a 
sort of cousin of Chester’s, and he had to 
drive her.” 

Andrew Rendell replied, ‘‘I haven’t been 
to a dance for thirty years! I’d be a pretty 
picture at the Springs!”’ 

He stopped at the disappointment sweep- 
ing over her face, the sharp drooping of her 
whole body. Andrew had a vision, swift 
and appealing, of Caroline. Rising, he put 


| some cheroots in his pocket. 


“Tt will take Atlax a while to hitch up,” 


| he warned her. 


In a moment she was around the table, 


| radiant, with hands fluttering on his thin 


shoulders. But in the buggy, driving to 


September 17,| 


Lennis Springs, she fell silent, deje 
again. Andrew Rendell studied h 
slight vertical frown between his 
eyebrows. She loved Chester Luke 
was evident; and what also was cle 
that the course of her love was not r 


subsided since his return. 
habits and his waistcoats had 
steadily louder. However, that is 
was only the swing of youth; he 
return to sanity and Rosalee. Th: 
he were any good. 

In the other case she would be welll 
rid of him. But would she? He consid 
this with his gaze bent on his gloved 
engaged with the reins. Wasn’t love, at 
subsequent price, the only thing that 
paid the heavy price of existence? - f 
were missed, what, after all, remained’ 
short two years with Caroline. But 
Rosalee and Caroline were different. ©; 
line was not like any other woman al 
He never thought of his wife in the 
tense. There was nothing he might 
though. He detested interferen 
other people’s affairs, just as he would 
cept no suggestions about his own. | 
ways ended disastrously. Rosalee 
have to meet and conquer her own 
Yet he wondered if some generalities 
not be chanced. d 

“Look here, Rosalee,” he began 
life nothing can be forced—nothing, 
of real importance. It doesn’t do 
too much about what’s nearest your 
and as for talking, for words, they n 
than obscure your feelings. You wor 
self into states of emotion—you doi 
and then it is impossible to see th 
they actually are.” 

“Tf I don’t think over what’s ne 
heart, what shall I think of?’’ shedem 

The answer, any reply, anno 
evaded him. : 

“Don’t be committed, in the first ple 

He said this shortly, unsatisfied. At 
ments what intrinsically he was, ov 
what Caroline had made him. She 
and—well, he silently admitted, she 
They drew into view of the dancing 
ion, the closely sodded bank, the 
placid stream and painted boats 
Springs. Clattering through a tun 
wooden bridge, they turned in at 4 
grove where the horses were hitch 
gay supper party was already in p 
around a number of long boards 
trestles, and this Andrew Rendell 
niece joined. Chester was at the | 
end, with Mary Jumel at his side 
of whom Rosalee had spoken. 

She was small and pale, with flam 
hair, and hands that she was alway: 
ing with a conscious experimental g 
on their wrists. Andrew recall 
phrases locally descriptive of her. 
regarded, he knew, with a veiled 
and disapproval because she was p 
for the career of a professional da 
dancer on the stage. She must he, t 
expressed opinion ran, gay. That w 
masculine term. The ladies em| 
“fast.’’? She was certainly openly fa 
Chester. Actually, then, she had ti 
his sleeve. The older man soon mo 
the bank, where he could with pre 
smoke. There was an early moon; 
it rose, brightening, first the westel 
and then the shadows fled before its 
radiance. 

Boats stole out over the water. 
were echoed laughing voices, the ¢1 
drip of oars and the chiming rippl 
mandolin. Other obscured figures 
Andrew; and from where oil lamps 
smoky illumination in the pavili 
bursts of music, square dances an 


valse. Times were changing in Ka 
Rendell saw; things were getti 
complicated. 


Golf was established, and the to 
the need for which they had ridi 
a short while before in Albert’s d 
promised soon to become a reali 
of the younger married women had t 
drink of Thomas Entrekin’s brandy 
dinner. A soft fragrant shape s 
dropped beside him, and Rosalee 
concertingly pressing her face ag 
shoulder to stifle a sharp sobbing. 
heavens, what was it? 

After a little she collected herself. 

“We will go home now,” she sald. 
clusively. 

The buggy rocked as they were ara 
from the grass to the road. It wa 
black, with a disk of moonlight at 
end, within the bridge. Somethi 
(Continued on Page 89) 


(Continued from Page 86) 
Mong between Rosalee and that 
| young Lukens with his fictitious 


airs. 
hale Andrew,” she spoke at last, “‘if 
vill you can do me a great favor. 
tell father, and insist on his telling 
r, never to mention Chester to me 

I can’t stand being teased about 
Not now. That would mean possi- 
s, and they are over.” 
ais suggestion that they had had but 
ts’ quarrel she made no reply, and he 
sense of the finality in what she had 
She would get over this probably 
be married within a year; yet she 
‘miss a great deal. A damned shame! 
s a beautiful night,”’ she spoke later 
smpty voice, a voice like the ring of a 
coin. He told her tonically, not 
+ sincere, that there would, for her, 
ay more like it. 
sson Rendell was pottering before 
ase. 
2 won,” he cried when Andrew’s 
had stopped, “‘but we had to play 
tra holes.” 
alee went directly indoors. 
yn’t worry her,’’ Andrew advised his 
r. “She has had a break, a bad one, 
«, with Chester Lukens. He was at 
rings with that piece of thistledown; 
at happened I don’t know.”’ Samson 
id softly. 
ildren, children!’’ hewenton. ‘“‘ Why, 
tis all so brief, will they spoil it?”’ 
rew Rendell, in the moonlight, 
’t answer. 


| 
than a year had gone when Andrew 
lwas standing in the thronged parlor 
rother’s house through the ceremony 
alee’s marriage. The man at her side, 
ery flowing frock coat, was Willis 
in, the son of Thomas, who was presi- 
{the Eastlake National Bank. The 
drew rapidly to a close. Willis and 
de knelt, and then from a screened 
rose the strains of Mendelssohn. 
ribbons were drawn down the center 
room, holding back the spectators 
lane through which Rosalee had navi- 
ier train of satin and veiling; but it 
ept aside now, and there was an eager 
(on of voices that ebbed slowly toward 
ingroom. Andrew was with Samson 
omas Entrekin, holding a plate that 
fdeviled crab, salad, broiled oysters 
drown bun, of which he was indiffer- 
iting. A glass of champagne stood 
antelpiece at his elbow, and finishing 
d leaving his plate he went out upon 
2 porch. 
1s a little past four o’clock. The July 
\d been sultry, and already in the 
‘est a steely colored bank of cloud 
ming. A gust, he told himself. There 
‘for the moment a breath of air 
How the tongues were swinging 
Willis was a nice young man; a 
eavy, Andrew thought, if not actu- 
Il; but dependable, especially with 
s at his back in the semblance of op- 
‘ty. Chester Lukens had left East- 
: the office of a steamship company 
‘imore. Nothing had come of the 
ment between him and Mary Jumel. 
ino was played again, not Mendels- 
iowever, but the waltz from Erminie, 
ere was the rhythmic shuffling of 


r 

champagne had had a wider circula- 
tan Samson intended, and a young 
» so was undoubtedly affected. The 
' appeared for brief cooling periods 
/porch, for whispering and giggling, 
:. of brows and fluttering of 


all infinitely freer than any- 
‘0 which Andrew Rendell had been 
med. He was so absorbed, so iso- 
this thoughts and the law, that he 
loserved this contemporary life at 
ed times, distinct and illuminating. 
for him an aspect of the theatrical. 
‘erred the older, tranquil—his own— 
‘but he warned his judgment against 
\ growing aged, captious. Yet one 
ne was forced to recognize—that 
's were deteriorating. Manner might 
to be a thing of the past. The fa- 
y between girls and men was 
table for that. Everybody now 
‘werybody else by their first names. 
‘he was concerned he neither at- 
nor encouraged that practice. 
as rigidly punctilious. 
, the wedding satin and tulle ex- 
‘or a tightly fitting suit, a pinched 
d him and kissed him good-by. 
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“You knew we were going to live in 
town? And Willis is taking me away in an 
automobile. Don’t you hope it works? I’d 
simply die if we stayed stock-still in the 
middle of the street.’’ She hesitated a 
moment, with her gkoved hands caught at 
the front of his coat. “We thought it was 
going to be very different, Uncle Andrew, 
didn’t we? But I guess it’s better like this. 
He—he would probably have made me 
very unhappy, with the drinking and all: 
Willis will take care of me, Uncle Andrew, 
and give me everything in the world. Then 
his father is one of your oldest friends. It’s 
best as it is, and no nonsense ——” 

_ She was gone. Rosalee Rendell had van- 
ished before Andrew could reply. She left 
him intent not so much upon her words as 
on her speculative—yes, her regretful tone. 

“No nonsense!”’ 

E He supposed that under the circumstances 
his brief marriage was nonsense. His op- 
portunity to give Caroline everything in 
the world had been so short. But what 
Caroline had given him! Immeasurable, 
endless! Rosalee was sensible—safety, as 
against Chester Lukens’ drinking. But 
what part in life, in young life, did ecstasy 
play? Was, after all, anything but great 
love—he meant passion, but avoided that 
indelicate term—sensible in the end? So 
much faded, broke. Life became so quickly 
a thing of memories, and among them only 
love stayed undiminished, its gold forever 
bright. It wasn’t to be talked about, 
shown publicly, but held inviolate at the 
heart. Love, the courts of law and a fragile 
shape in the doorway—that seemed to him 
the fullness of living. Yet to-day, he dis- 
cerned, his vision of happiness was a little— 
well, old-fashioned. Homes were no longer 
the abodes of privacy. There was a greater 
flowing from house to house, more enter- 
taining all the while. When the clubhouse 
on the golf grounds was finished there were, 
he had heard, to be dances throughout the 
summer. 

Willis Entrekin and his automobile— 
already there were a number around East- 
lake. Andrew saw their owners grinding at 
them with cranks at the sides, shoving them 
up hills and having them dragged home 
by horses. Swift Hambletonians, matched 
pairs handsomely roading ten miles an 
hour, the years of his buggy riding were al- 
ready obscured in the backward rolling 
dust; and in January, with a frozen snow 
over the ground, he stopped on Church 
Street to watch the cutters race to the 
town limits. The intensely cold air vibrated 
with the silvery ring of the bells on the 
shafts and looped on the horses’ necks. 
Ten, fifteen years ago there would have been 
twenty or thirty drivers competing, the 
nigger stable boys in a group with gay 
ragged wool mufflers about their black 
throats, while their masters, crimson-faced 
under sealskin caps, held the reins with | 
arms outstretched from swathing buffalo | 
robes. Now scarcely ten cutters were 
present, with indifferent horses; and 
among them there was hardly a buffalo 
robe, 

There were amateur theatricals, how- | 
ever, at a paid admission in the hall above | 
the public library. Andrew Rendell didn’t | 
go—he had a habit of viewing the better 
light operas, and deprecated local efforts— 
but Samson, who had had them from his 
wife, told Andrew some significant details. 

“It was pretty broad,’’ Samson con- 
cluded his account. ‘‘Ellen Pine took the 
part of the adventuress, and the paint was | 
thick.” | 

Theelderstudied him through themingled 
smoke of their cigars. It was no longer 
possible to get prime Manila cheroots. 

“An actress is an actress,’’ Andrew de- 
clared, ‘‘and a lady is a lady. They are 
different, and they are bound to be. I 
don’t believe in running the two together— 
spoils ’em both. You know that as well as 
Ido, Samson. Put any girl on the stage and 
you take her out of the house. Even that is 
all right until you try to get her back again. 
There is something in a girl’s nature, Sam- 
son, in most girls’’’—the qualification was 
for Caroline—“they take publicity badly, 
like they do champagne.”’ 

“You'd be relegated out, of sight now for 
an opinion like that,’’ Samson replied. 

The other had, Andrew thought, amaz- 
ingly kept in touch with the changing gen- 
eration. Golf had done it for him. The 
conversation shifted to Albert Genamon’s 
drug store and Albert himself. Since 
Markley Watts’ death, they concluded, it 
was different back of the partition among 
the bottles and smells. Albert was growing 
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His wit was sharpening, becoming almost 
ill-natured. 

“They tell me,’”’ Samson went on, “that 
his stock isn’t so wide as that new fellow’s; 
but nobody can say a word about Albert’s 
prescriptions. Honest drugs.”’ 

“Prescriptions don’t count to-day so 
much as tarradiddles,’’ Andrew Rendell 
added. 

The subject of the Miramichi, of flies for 
Northern waters, followed naturally; and 
between them it was accidentally discov- 
ered that no younger man of their ac- 
quaintance could tie a fly—could, in fact, 
tell a silver doctor from a dunghill, or re- 
pair a split-and-glue rod. This left them 
rather breathless with disapproval. An- 
drew Rendell accused golf of being in part 
if not wholly responsible for such a lament- 
able state, and Samson vigorously sup- 
ported his pleasure. 

“Tf you’d only try it!’’ he concluded 
vainly. 

Instead of replying Andrew went into 
the dining room, where from a compart- 
ment of the sideboard he produced ‘the 
bottle of bourbon whisky. He returned 
with it and a blue-crockery pitcher of water 
and glasses. 

“This doesn’t change, anyway.” 

They drank with a silent deliberate en- 
joyment. How gray Samson’s beard was! 
The tendons of his thin hands, the hands of 
the Rendells, were sharp through the skin. 
He, Andrew, was nine years older than his 
brother. 

“Rosalee’s daughter is a month old,” 
Samson proceeded. ‘‘I went in to see them 
to-day. I thought Rosalee was a little down 
in the mouth; but that’s Nature, I expect.” 


Andrew considered Sara, Rosalee’s daugh- 
ter, through the door opening from his 
study to the scrap of lawn. He gazed at 
Sara, a child of. eleven, in white skirts 
standing out like an inverted paper car- 
nation from her bare legs, and then at her 
mother, seated beyond the table from him. 
Rosalee Entrekin was extremely handsome 
in widow’s black, with a close-fitting hat 
and a long swinging crape veil. After a 
period of silence she asked Andrew, in a 
high-pitched voice with a note of impa- 
tience, what he was thinking about; and 
he answered dryly, abruptly, that his ‘mind 
had been filled with the memory of that 
afternoon when, in blue, she had leaned 
across his table and begged him to take 
her to the Springs. She was palpably a 
shade disconcerted. 

“Good heavens, the Springs! Does any- 
one gotherenow? I haven’t been for years. 
It was still thought quite bold to waltz i in 
those days of the ark. What put that in 
your head, Uncle Andrew? If you’re not 
careful you’ll make me feel old.” 

But she said this with the indifference of 
a woman secure in what she considered the 
height of her charm. Her bearing, the 
brightness of a manner a shade too deferen- 
tial to be flattering, annoyed Andrew Ren- 
dell, and he continued, ‘‘ Well, you were 
almost where you are now, but you were 
standing; and it brought Chester Lukens 
back to my mind.” 

If he had hoped to reach her there, he had, 
he saw, totally failed. 

She laughed. 

“T thought the world had ended because 
he had had a drink, more or less, and was 
with that Jumel girl. She has been very 
successful, you know, and danced at Covent 
Garden. But who knows where Chester is? 
I saw him some years ago in Washington. 
He was rather out at elbows—not literally. 
You felt his jauntiness was an awful effort 
and wouldn’t bear close examination, and 
he had the airs of a masher. What I ever 
saw in him fe 

She finished the sentence with a newly 
acquired shrug of disdain. Andrew Rendell 
suggested that what she had discovered 
there was love. 

Rosalee’s clothes positively implored 
the closest inspection possible of their fine 
texture and draping. He couldn’t decide 
whether her face was painted or not, but 
either way it was radiantly attractive. 
Yet—yet very strangely he saw something 
in her analogous to her description of the 
present Chester Lukens. There was about 
her, too, an aspect of loss. Chester appar- 
ently had grown soft; but she, Rosalee, who 
had once reminded him of a hovering butter- 
fly, had hardened. 

Sara entered with her hands filled with 
flowers she had dragged from_his carefully 
tended borders. She wanted to take them 
home, and her mother was determined that 
they should be left. An argument, a strife, 
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rose in which the two participants. 
congruously equal in sound and ,; 
Serenely through the shrillness the d 
pungency of lemon verbena stole 
drew Rendell’s senses. The b 
formal bouquet had been cast w 
floor, and he stooped and rescued t 
ous green sprig. Rosalee gave hin 
perfunctory smile. 

“Tam sorry Sara has behaved so 
Sara, contemptuous on the black hair 
sofa, said nothing. ‘‘ Will you se 
Andrew, if Baynton is outside?” ” 


Rosalee’s_ glittering, 
closed automobile. Her locomot 
formed her, was waiting. Whe 
in—obviously an afterthought— 
come to dinner? She’d ask so 
friends from the city bench. . 
“Pretty soon, pretty soon,” kal 
noncommittally. 
The truth was, he didn’t much 
Rosalee’s town house. During W 
that stolid man had complained 
often of Rosalee’s careless habits a 
tention, and Rosalee had been too 
for his, Andrew Rendell’s, comfo: 
now, with Willis Entrekin dead, | 
too complacent; too—too conscio § 
smart socially. He had never foun 
alone with her daughter at dinn or 
hardly ever, even in her mourning, 
her home at all. She was constar 
gaged in activities which in his ral 
the sphere of the strictly young. © 
accused her of crowding youth fror 
ballroom floor; and she had replied, y 
galling care of explanation, almost i 
of one syllable. 4 
What she had informed him was 
women were no longer sent to the 
marriage; that hadall been i impro e( 
Marriage rather began a woman’s f 
now than ended it. The customs of! 
had been pressed back within the 
aries of that detestable country. 1 
asked then what she meant by p 
and she had answered, enigmaticall 
Willis, at that time alive, had cles 
throat harshly. Life, he had decla ed 
Rosalee’s point of view, meant clothe 
admiration, admiration and _ clothes 
vicious circle. What, Rosalee dem 
incensed, was he accusing her of 
Willis had hastened to add, nothing 
was—he had broken out again, no 
ing his remarks to Rosalee this t 


He regretted that, listening to her, 
come to the city. What had it all 
them? he cried. They lived in n 
than a tavern, and spent—on peop 
than nothing for him—every doll 
could get a finger on. ; 
The horn of the limousine brayed 
and turning a corner disappeared 
Andrew Rendell still standing at th 
dow. Another automobile, and a 
passed. They were common in § 
now, and mounted the steepest hill 
noisy ease. They seldom had to 
home. They had come, and the cut 
ing in the winter afternoons on 
Street had gone. It wasn’t to this 
that Willis had wanted to return 
the old. He smiled to think of h 
had thought that there were 
strawberry festivals. The dances 
golf club succeeded each other at 
rate. The grown children of his frie 
generation, oddly reminiscent of r 
ents in gait and look, were a new race. 
familiarity he had first objected to att 
son’s daughter’s wedding had grow 
a universal disease. He was un 
how the young men of the pres 
any mystery or charm or romane 
bare-armed, bold-looking girls with 
they smashed tennis balls across the 
Well, this wasn’t his problem. 
no inclination to attempt the i 
in the correction of current life 
dencies. He was nothing more tha 
looker drawing near to the end 
service as judge. He had known 
perfection and found it deathless 
interest, his skepticism in the day ¥ 
general. He questioned it from ce 
damental convictions drawn fro 
life and experience. He had no 
vation to propound, no faith in I 
social nostrums. Andrew was simp! 
tablished in the belief that it we 
difficult and meritorious to land 
pound trout from a swift Canadia 
than to knock a ball around a lot. 
never recovered from his early imp! 
(Continued on Page 93) 


(Continued from Page 90) 
, and he thought that women not 
were happier in the long run at 
than anywhere else. 
well he was reminded from time to 
yf his increasing age. This principally 
d him, appeared as a specific as- 
on his stubborn will, his resolutely 
at carriage. His mind, his opinions, 
and general, were as vigorous, as 
vorthy as ever; but his legs, unused 
‘ercise, betrayed him occasionally. 
ew began to dread, privately, his re- 
ent from the bench, which must come, 
sognized, before the expiration of his 
term of reélection. But when that 
which should have been dramatic, 
d it was overshadowed by the be- 
g of the war in Europe. The war, for 
ve years following, absorbed practi- 
every other issue. At first he pre- 
{that Germany would be crushed in a 
nonths. This opinion silenced by 
3, he was hotly for the immediate 
‘ention of his country. Then, dis- 
1 by the incompetence and dishon- 
his clear vision uncovered, he said 
Weary of controversy, of cheaply 
an and lying newspapers, he returned 
pages of Thomas Huxley and to The 
nt of Man, a title which he found 
arly appropriate to his view of the 
at. The strains of an impromptu band 
aching over the street in the gray 
ng, salvos of shots and cheers in- 
d him, sitting upright with throbbing 
| in bed, that another war, another 
, was at an end. 
leisurely speculations became fixed 
on the town, on Eastlake, than on in- 
The latter seemed of less and 


2d, was one of the results of old age. 
de the people and things of the present 
‘e: The voices appeared thinned, 
d of warm significance by distance. 
nands he grasped, the gazes he met 
10t more actual to him than the eyes, 
ands of long ago. It was long ago 
with Caroline, he had stood outside 
w stone face of Emery Carol’s farm- 
, outside the rioting of undistinguished 
He carried in his mind, both because 
‘clarity of his memory and the sim- 
7 of that early Eastlake, a complete 
ul image of the place of his birth 
‘he had first known it; and against 
what critically he saw about him now 
‘o his reserve, appalling. 
haps that was too strong a word. It 
sated further than the truth war- 
i. Andrew had always been more of 
{ooker than a participant in terrestrial 
nee. The years of his judgeship had 
ed a remoteness, an impersonality, of 
esevere rather than not. It was better 
* that he had no faith, small liking for 
resent tendencies, the current town. 
| appeared to grow worse, more fever- 
nd disrupted since the war. The 
er people, the nice people, whose af- 
t times came before him, were spe- 
ill at ease. To Andrew Rendell’s 
‘they were hardly short of desperate. 
‘spirit, at his end of Eastlake, domi- 
the very air. Everyone was in a 
. The motor cars rushed screeching 
nd though the physical aspect of the 
'remained unchanged, except for the 
yearance of the bedded mignonette, 
e was different absolutely. Samson 
‘ll no more in the June evenings 
ed and cut the grass by his porch. 
nellow tin horn of the shad vender was 
, The church bells had a note of dis- 
durgency in their morning clamor. 
a Entrekin came at intervals to her 
father’s house, usually with a carful 
ident friends; and, Andrew told him- 
there was little evidence from them 
orohibition was in force. He was on 
‘on’s steps when such a small brilliant 
any arrived, and lingered with a sub- 
ous interest in the mingled voices. 
2 back of the automobile bags of golf 
»were piled. Almost immediately the 
‘confident figures were going to the 
but they were delayed by the vein of 
mene opened for them by Andrew 
all. 
remember the first time golf was 
din Eastlake. Chester Lukens—he 
1e town soon after—had been to Lon- 
nd brought back some clubs and balls. 
as anxious for us to try it—Chester 
. great. fellow for new ideas—and we 
o Albert Genamon’s drug store. We 
io sit there a good bit, Markley Watts 
\Ibert and. Samson and some others, 
myself; But this time we walked out 
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the Goshen Road with Chester. It was 
Sunday, too, and that upset Markley.” 
He stopped to chuckle at the memory of 
Markley’s timidity of bearing. “Albert 
had his setters with him, Spot and Dash, 
and they were making tracks in the wheat 
when we climbed a fence. Well, Chester 
put a ball down and prepared to knock it— 
he said a hundred and fifty yards. A hun- 
dred and fifty inches would have been 
nearer. Then he hit a whaler and lost the 
ball. I don’t recollect exactly what, but 
there was something the matter with the 
way he did it. But the first time Samson 
had a club in his hand he understood the 
whole thing. Yes, Samson was good from 
the beginning.” 

The perfunctory interest, the enforced 
courtesy shown him took advantage of the 
pause in his narrative to assure him that 
what he had said was a perfect scream, and 
then the automobile filled with its conten- 
tious load. The terms of an incidental 
gambling were hotly argued about the fact 
that everyone knew Gummery Fox couldn’t 
see the ball. ; 

This Gummery was once more called to 
Andrew Rendell’s attention at Rosalee’s 
house, at a gathering there for the re- 
hearsal of Sara’s wedding. The prepara- 
tory ceremony had been at the church. 
Andrew hadn’t gone to that, and in Rosa- 
lee’s stiff city drawing-room he was bhe- 
wildered by the clamor of the returned 
wedding party. Sara was marrying a short 
compact youth, with very bright blue eyes 
and a permanently browned, vigorously 
modeled face, who had distinguished him- 
self at the forefront of the war in France. 
Andrew, in his remote way, approved of 
Mitchell Baker; and after dinner, when he 
saw Sara close beside a figure in black and 
white in a far corner, he went forward to 
make them his compliments and farewell. 

But when, hastily, the man rose Andrew 
found that it was Gummery Fox, long and 
thin, with a sharply interrogating, slightly 
wry expression. Sara was, if anything, too 
cordially sweet; and, with Samson, shifting 
in the Entrekin closed car through the dark 
countryside, he pondered again the course 
of Rosalee’s affections. A touch of sciatica 
kept him from the wedding. His gift of ex- 
pensive silver dispatched, he thought little 
of Sara, now a Baker, until, with Mitchell, 
early in the fall, she stood before him. Each 
said the conventional thing; and then, to 
Andrew Rendell’s amazement, Sara pro- 
duced not the cigarette for which he had 
been more or less prepared, but asmall brier- 
wood pipe and a silk bag of tobacco. An- 
drew watched her fill the bowl, strike a 
match—no woman, cigarettes or not, could 
do that properly, he reflected—and befog 
her countenance with smoke. 

Mitchell Baker, seeing his surprise, 
laughed. 

“She got it in England,’”’ he explained. 
“T think it’s as funny as thunder. Even her 
mother can’t quite rise to it.” 

The humor in that, Sara explained, lay 
in the fact that her mother regarded herself 
as quite modern. 

‘She isn’t, of course,’”’ Sara commented. 
“She belongs to the day before yesterday.” 

If that were true, Andrew thought, where 
did he come in? Antediluvian! He heard 
later about a child of the Bakers—a boy to 
be called Andrew Rendell—who died. Sara 
was absent from Eastlake for a year or 
more, and then abruptly she appeared 
again. She came to see Andrew, without 
Mitchell, this time; and he found her bril- 
liant with the paint and spirit which he had 
grown to recognize as contemporary. He 
asked at once after the pipe, and she ad- 
mitted that in the interest and care of her 
teeth she had given it up. Then with a 
flash of his satirical fun, his idea of a joke, 
he offered her the hospitality of the cur- 
rent—nearly last—bottle of bourbon. Far 
from gathering his intent, she accepted at 
once; and slowly, almost painfully, he went 
into the dining room for the whisky, the 
glasses and blue-pottery pitcher of ice 
water. She drank slowly, with obvious 
enjoyment; and for the first time he no- 
ticed that she had the true Rendell fingers, 
long, sensitive and thin. 

There was a scraping of feet outside and 
Sara rose. 

“‘T suppose that’s the Foxes,” she said. 
“They drove up with me, and I told them 
they’d find me here.” 

Andrew hadn’t known that Gummery 
Fox was married, nor should he have 
guessed it, he added silently, from the bear- 
ing of the young woman introduced as 
Delia Fox. More glasses. were necessary; 
and when, once more, gladly, alone, he 
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carried the bottle back to the compartment 
of the sideboard two-thirds of its contents 
had vanished. A jangling echo of the con- 


| versation remained with him, principally 
the details of a dance, in costume and 


masks, the attending ‘dinners, to be given 


_ at the Eastlake Golf Club. This should, it 


had been agreed, from every indication, be 
a bear. 

A bear, in the sense of the hugger- 
mugging, it would probably prove, he 


| thought. What were the ridiculous names 


of the confounded ugly dances now? Jazz? 
That wasn’t quite right. He had it— 
toddling! “‘Toddling!”’ he repeated it aloud 


| with stiff lips. The master of ceremonies at 


Lennis Springs would never have permitted 
such a parody—he hadn’t seen it, but the 
name was sufficiently descriptive—of grace 
and youth. Ceremony and its masters had 
gone. The Fox woman had worn some 
orchids and maidenhair fern, about which, 
to Gummery, Sara had made a pointed and 
challenging comment. Gummery hadn’t 
bought them, that had emerged; and the 
strange exotic petals flared up in Andrew’s 
vision and sank like a dying flame as he 
madea gesture toward his coat. The button- 
hole was empty, but the tang of lemon 
verbena refreshed all his age and weariness. 
When he was young, no other man could 
have given flowersto Caroline. Caroline 
would not have taken them! 

The night on which—it was forcibly 
brought to Andrew’s attention—the masked 
ball was to be held, Samson’s wife, an in- 
valid for the past five years, was weaker, 
and the elder sat with his brother in the 
latter’s parlor. Andrew Rendell realized 
that the party was progressing from the 
presence on the street of a number of fan- 
tastic figures—pierrots in white satin, a 
pierrette with short draperies of scarlet. 
They seemed odd to him, to his familiarity 
with Eastlake, and extraordinarily charac- 
teristic of the new feeling abroad. Once the 
town had been tranquil, pastoral, smooth 


| like the course of the water by the Springs; 
| but now it was broken into countless whirl- 


pools, shot with the bright colors of troubled 
confusion; and the edge of each whirlpool 
interrupted the edges of others, so there 


| was a constant turmoil everywhere. Sam- 


son appeared low vitally. It was Memorial 
Day. He had played golf—Samson, who, 
as well, was no longer exactly young—from 
morning until evening; and yet he was ata 
loss to account for his exhaustion. 

. “Sara and Mitchell and the Foxes dressed 
here,” he told Andrew. “I suppose the 


| girls’ costumes are right enough to-day. In 


the days of our charades, Andrew, they’d 
have raised Cain.” 

The other suggested that precisely that 
might be in process now. ‘“Cain,’’ he re- 
peated. 

Other parties were passing. It was not 
yet dark, and he could see a slim-legged 
thing with red balloons attached to her 
shoulder straps. There were shouts, calls, 
running feet, unrestrained laughter—yes, 
kisses on the street. Then there was a 
sharp splintering of glass on the bricks, the 
smashing of a flung bottle, and a disturbing 
note of anger. 

Samson went upstairs. It was time for 
Andrew to go, but he delayed, with his 
hands clasped on the old yellowed ivory 
knob of his stick. His thoughts were not, 
as customary, clear, sharply defined. They 


| mingled and ran from one form, one mem- 


ory into another. His grip on his mind was 
slipping. For example, Caroline seemed so 
real that he almost imagined she was be- 
fore him. The whisper of her skirt sounded 
at the door. It wasaslender figure in white, 
however, glittering with points of silver, 
frosted with silver, her hair hidden in bands 
of metallic brocade and her feet in strapped 
sandals. 

“‘Sara!’’ he exclaimed, startled. 

She nodded, balanced before him; and 
then, wavering, recovered herself with 
difficulty. 

“‘T wanted grandmother to see me, but 
grandfather said it was better not. She 
wasn’t strong enough, he put it rather 
humorously. Uncle Andrew,’ she de- 


manded, ‘‘you are very wise. Tell me— 
what’s it all about?’’ He was blest if he 
knew! 


“‘T mean,” she continued, “‘there is such 
a tremendous preparation for everything, 
as if it were the greatest importance, and 
when it comes —— 

The remainder she waved airily away. 
He studied her through a clouded vision; 
then, ‘“‘Where’s Mitchell?’’ he demanded. 

“Probably somewhere with Delia Fox,”’ 
she replied. 
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“Thatis whatit’s about,” he pron 
and then kept a stubborn silence agg 
her further questioning. One word, thoy 
escaped him, pronounced more for hiy 
than for her. ‘‘Love,’’ he said. 

She laughed mockingly. The numb 
people in the room multiplied—< 
in white, with a face of plaster, Mi 
and a pierrot in black, with a perver 
mask. This, he slowly gathered, w: 
mery Fox. Fox swayed and stum 
finally brought up before Sara 
shape in the scarlets of autumn 
leaves— Delia. Z 

““Which,’’ he demanded in a blu 
insistent voice, ‘“‘ismy wife?” Deli 
“T choose you,” he cried, bowing pre 
ously to Sara Baker. 9 

Mitchell laughed harshly and slipp 
hand under Delia Fox’s arm. i 

They left as suddenly and tumult 
as they had come, but paused, eviden 
on the porch, for Andrew Rendell h 
near intense voices. Sara’s urgen’ 
were clear, Delia’s shrill; and ther 
tinct, sharp, Mitchell Baker cursed. | 
Andrew Rendell told himself, before la 
wouldn’t do. He rose, securing | 
There were some things which demani 
correction. When he reached the 
Sara and Delia Fox were standing 
and below them, on the patch of la 
black figure and the white were fi 
an abandon of rage. That, he saw 
could not be now prevented, stoppe 
in a grave, even voice he insisted 0 
others going within. He accom 
them to the parlor, where Gummery r 
wife collapsed in a storm of thin s 
but Sara was erect, hard, ary-eyene 
ing, Andrew realized, could be dona 
for, the men; here was where he bel 
andin an assumed calmness, through 
he tried in vain to keep his lips from 
bling, he sat on the edge ‘of a chair. A 
light in the parlor gave an isolated glim 
and through a window there was a tra 
promise of moonlight. He wondered 
long the strife on the lawn would cont 
It ought to be over now! The whi 
turning and clashing. A shimmering 
figure, portentous in the gloom, ¢ 
and walked rigidly up to Sara. 
Mitchell Baker. She half put out ak 

“Oh, your face! Where whi : 
Gummery?”’ 

“Gone to the hospital,” he repli 
then turning abruptly went to the v 
against which he made no more 
sharp, sturdy silhouette. 

Samson appeared, with a rattle o 
tions, and went hastily out. An 
able silence, suspense, followed. M 
Andrew Rendell reflected, was po’ 
and how hardened, in a handsome w: 
face had come from the war. Ho 
denly, with what immeasurable b 
the undying past in men had lung 
from the tinsel of the present. 

“Was he bad, Mitchell?” Sara ¢ 
finally. 

““Go to the hospital and see,’’ he answe 
briefly. 

“‘T insist on your answering me.” 

“cc Why ? ” 

ft There’ s no real need for me to explal 

Y over the heart. He fell : 

Delia Fox rose, the scarlet of her | 
purple-black in the darkness, and ra 
Mitchell again faced the window. 
moonlight was creeping in a beam into 
room. It touched the silver of Sara’s ¢ 
tume and shone there in minute corus 
tions of cold brillianey. i 

“You had better go see, Mitche 
told him in a steadied voice; and w 
a word he, too, left. His footfalls, i 
slippers, made no sound; but not long g al 
the sound of shoes, shoes dragging, mou 
the porch steps. Samson came into 
parlor, but there stood undecided. 

“Yes, Samson?’’ Andrew asked, go 
to his brother. 

The former made a short, violent ges 
toward Sara. 

“Take her upstairs,” he said. “ 
killed Gummery Fox. His heart 
be started again.” : 

Andrew Rendell marched with tre 
knees to.the girl and held out an ar: 
ever, she made no effort to take it 
moonlight she was a statue of ice. 
could but wait, and he stood anxi 
watching her. 

“Do as I tell you, Andrew,” Sams 
peated. “‘T’'ll have to see about Mitel 
once.’ 4 

“Why didn’t someone tell me Ii 
like this?” Sara demanded. ) 

(Continued on Page 97) 


(Continued from Page 94) 

one but the girl and Andrew Ren- 
gone. Speaking, her words were 
d by long pauses. For a moment 
| been certain that she was about to 
but as he regarded her he recognized 
iraculously, she was gathering cour- 
ay what he would of the present in 
10 one might with justice call it cow- 


trong and dangerous! Mitchell! 
all!’’ she cried uncontrollably, in a 
shat filled the room with the agony 
aring emotion. 

then, for a reason that evaded him, 
w Rendell breathed thecool pungency, 
2en scent of lemon verbena. It en- 
d him in the magic, the love, which 
im safe above life, beyond disaster. 


JOUR! 


'- Nothing pleases them more than 
'e a clergyman go astray or a church 
br get in jail. They are fond of in- 
itions. Their pinhead perceptions 
jurishment in the mistakes of others. 
ilways take the negative side. They 
om. They doubt. They lament. They 

They scold. 

easy for an editor to acquire this 
le. Many editors have taken it, be- 
z with the notion of catering to 
who like this sort of reading; then 
sadually absorb the flavor. We have 
2 examples of ill-natured newspapers 
‘med by the public The Growler or 
‘old or The Old Pessimist. Not long 
veral magazines sought fame and 
tion by a conduct of criticism of 
men called muckraking. The sale 
isands of copies attested general de- 
» that kind of reading. 
| public attitude certainly tempts 
tor; but experience has taught that 
blic scold is vastly unpopular, be he 
| preacher, teacher or oracle of any 


| many are interested in reading 
the weather. It is a universal topic. 
2mms our agricultural prosperity. It 
ces every kind of business. It stops 
games. It impedes transportation. 
ages our domain with floods. It 
's our soil, interferes with our plans, 
»’s our comfort, upsets mental pro- 
‘compels us to change our clothing 
e do not want to. It makes us 
lumsy things on our feet. It raises 
ty mischief in a hundred different 
‘Everybody thinks of it or speaks of 
ty times a day. The wise editor 
fint a fine fat paragraph about it, 
sing the weather over all this broad 
giving the practical, the scientific 
3 for its daily changes, and explain- 
‘indicated effect on trade, travel and 
rament. 
itshall we print? A California news- 
sought through a questionnaire to 
‘rom its readers how much of the 
they actually read. It summarized 
hteen hundred replies. Seventy-five 
it attested that the reader looked at 
idlines and rarely finished the article; 
wenty-five per cent ever read an 
‘through. One answer said, “‘I finish 
+I begin to read about once in ten 
’ Another said, “I go beyond the 
le once in ten times, perhaps, but 
‘dolread it through.” Still another, 
‘ally find all I want in the first para- 


| net result seemed to indicate that 
all simply scanned the sheet in 
‘of something to interest them, and 
little. The chief criticism was that 
‘icles were too long. 

‘ time when we were most actively in 
'r, when reduction of the size of news- 
| was necessary, The Post-Standard, 
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As ever, it recreated, brought back and 
back, Caroline; and fora second he plunged 
into the selfishness of his ecstasy and mem- 
ory. But faced with duty, with an effort 
he came back to the present. 

“You will come with me,” he urged Sara 
Baker. 

Sheshook her head negatively, and passed 
swiftly from a blanched sparkling radiance 
to the darkness of the hall. He was so 


shaken that in place of departing, as he had | 
intended, Andrew Rendell sank into a | 


chair. 


He was a long while there, for when his | 


confusion had subsided he noticed that 
the path of the moon across the rug had 
shifted. It used to be, on such nights, that 
the lamplighter made no rounds; but that 
had been when he was a boy, in the East- 


lake that, whatever better or worse might | 


follow, was eternally gone. 


UNG MAN IN 
JAILISM 


(Continued from Page 11) 
~ of Syracuse, asked its readers for an expres- 


sion as to what part of the Sunday edition 
should be retained and what part elimi- 
nated. Two thousand answers were received. 
First of all the readers wanted the war 
news—the news of what was happening to 
the boys from Syracuse at the front, the 
news of the war in general. Then they 
elected to have the pictorial gravure and 
magazine sections. They were sure that 
the sporting and society and theater news 
could be put in half the usual space. The 
comics came in for some criticism but al- 
ways with the reservation that the children 
loved them and it would be too bad to dis- 
appoint the kiddies. The general sugges- 
tion was that nearly every department 
would not suffer if cut down one-half. 

We have said that it behooves the editor 
who has the confidence of his constituents 
to nurse that confidence, that a circulation 
based on confidence is not easily lost. It is 
fatal to mislead the public, but it is dan- 
gerous to circulation to go violently against 
public opinion. A knowledge of public 
sentiment and the ability to anticipate it 
are brilliants indeed in the editor’s jewel 
box of sagacity. 

The absolutely fearless editor who values 
his opinion more than he values his income 
will slam into the public’s cherished notions 
if he believes he is right, will take violent 
attitude on public questions or quarrels. 
The timid editor shuns controversy. His 
policy is to praise rather than condemn. 
He knows that to lambaste the city govern- 
ment is to lose the city printing. Hestrives 
to please everybody, to avoid antagonizing 
any considerable part of acommunity. The 
fearless editor disregards consequences; the 
timid editor avoids them. 

Dana uttered a helpful truth when he re- 
marked that if you attack a man’s politics 
or religion you make that man your enemy. 
Almost every man has a trace of politics 
and religion in his make-up. Also, he resents 
criticism of a friend or of the object of his 
hero worship. 

Reversal of political policy has damaged 
the prosperity of many newspapers. Edi- 
tors of long memory expect popular resent- 
ment to follow such change. No degree of 
caressing talk or pussy-paw argument seems 
to soothe the man whose politics or religion 
has been attacked. 

I have lingered over these things in some- 
what prosy manner perhaps, but if you are 
going into the newspaper business I know 
of little more important than real study of 
what to print.. The practical newspaper 
man thinks of it by the hour. The good 
newspaper is not the product of chance. 
Every phase of life is thought out and its 
relation to public interest is weighed. 
Public interest changes almost daily. It 
must be studied, must be anticipated, must 
be prepared for. 


Editor’s Note— This is the second of several articles 
by Mr. Lord. The third will appear in an early issue. 
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Better Heating 


OU cannot afford to install a warm-air 

heating system without first investigating 
the Majestic Duplex Register Unit. Known 
as ‘*the greatest improvement ever made in 
warm-air heating.’’ Installed with any warm- 
air furnace, you are assured of better circulation 
and greater heating efficiency. 
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And for smaller homes, where a single-register 
system is sufficient, it offers many other new 
and outstanding advantages. Write today for 
booklet “Better Heating” whichexplains in full. 


Beller Healing \ 
Majestic Duplex Unit endorsed and \" 
supplied by 35 leading furnace 


¥ \ 
majesuc, 
manufacturers and jobbers. sey \ 
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THE MAJESTIC CO. Huntington, Ind. 
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The Rialto—Style M-79 


HE manner in which Florsheim 

Shoes retain their stylish, new ap- 
pearance month after month, is evi- 
dence of their economy—economy 
that is based on substantial workman- 
ship and excellent materials. Florsheim 
prices are low for the service rendered. 


The Florsheim Shoe—$10 and #12 


Photographic Booklet ‘Styles of the Times’ on request 
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‘accurate pressure 
3 makes 


\keen stropped | 
| shaving edges 


N the inside of Twinplex—the wonderful little machine that 
strops Gillette and Durham-Duplex blades—are two part 
round leather rollers. 


One turnofthe handleand these rollers, with mechanical precision 
and just the right pressure, stroke both edges of your blade on 
one side. Another turn and—the pressure gradually decreasing — 
the blade is reversed and the other side is stropped inthe same way. 
The action is automatic, accurate and exact, and the results are amazing. Just 
a few turns before each shave will maintain the first keen edges of your blade 


indefinitely. Thus you’ll get shave after shave of 
marvelous smoothness from a single blade. 


Try it. There’s a Twinplex for Gillette blades, and 
another model for Durham-Duplex. Price $5.00 for 
either model—at cutlery, hardware, drug and depart- 
ment stores—everywhere. Thirty day home trial 
and 10 year service guarantee. 


1671 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 


259 Fulton St, New York 
Jwinplex Siropper 
J” Gillette and Durham-Duplex Blades 
oo ONE “HUNDRED: SHAVES FROM ONE: BLADE 


Twinplex Sales Co., 
A convenient combination 
—Tuwinplex, a_ standar. 

Durham-Duplex razorand 
three blades in an attractive 


leather case. Price $5.90. 


| here. 


| of pine needles deep in the woods. 
| lady’s waist was her own, but her figure 
| was a pillow, her apron and glasses were 
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BREAKING UP 


(Continued from Page 16) 


them and dealt them. Gus looked at her 
over the top of his cards, but she looked at 
her own hand and did not meet his eyes. 

“Pitch?” he said. “Right you are, 
Glad you’re here, Miss Smith?” 

“T asked you to come. You don’t have 
to call me Miss Smith. It’s your turn to 
play,” said Sally Belle. 

“You’re a funny kid.” 

Gus laughed, but his laugh sounded 
pleased. They began to play. He did not 
lose his temper, as Pig always did at cards. 
He played carelessly and fast, but he always 
seemed to guess right. He beat her in three 
hands, and they started another game. 
Gus dangled his legs over the edge of the 
shelf as he sat. They were very long legs. 
He was very tall and strong and handsome, 
the handsomest boy in the crowd, and by 
this time the crowd all knew that he be- 
longed to her. One by one they looked up 
at the card game on the shelf, and looked 
politely away and talked to each other 
about it. Madgie kept smiling a self- 
conscious smile and did not look up at all. 

““Where’s Plummer?”’ Gus asked. He 
was giving a fancy shuffle to Pig’s cards, 

“Unharnessing. Want him?” 

“T don’t if you don’t.” 

“JT don’t want him,” said Sally Belle 
firmly. 

She ‘did want him. She wished he would 
come and see her up there with Gus. What 
would Pig do when he saw her? Sometimes 
boys fought when they were angry. Some- 
times when Pig was very angry he cried. 
She did not want the crowd to see Pig cry. 
Nobody came down the path from the 
stables. She watched it. Where was he? 

“T know a little girl that’s going for a 
walk with me after dinner,’’ Gus said— 
“a long walk. 

““What’s her name?” 

“Same as yours.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” 
coyly but absently. 

Where was Pig? Everyone else was 
Free had come in from the lake. 
The door into the kitchen was shut and 
locked. Boys shook it at intervals, and old 
Charlie, the cook, scolded at them from in- 
side, and mysterious and pleasant smells 
came from there. Dinner was almost ready. 
Was something wrong with Queen Bess or 
Pig? Sally Belle threw down her cards. 

“Don’t let’s play any more,” she said. 

“What you say goes. From now on it 
goes with me.’ 

Gus jumped down and held out his hand. 
Sally Belle did not take it. Shesatstill where 
she was and stared. The door of Charlie’s 
little kitchen had opened and astrange figure 
stood framed in it. It was not Charlie. 


said Sally Belle 


| Sally Belle saw it first, then the crowd saw, 


too, and called out appropriate greetings. 

““*Kiss me, honey, do.’ ‘Darktown is 
out to-night.’”’ 

Bowing and smiling, and looking sur- 
prised by the attention she received, but 
gratified, a fat colored lady stood in the 
doorway. She was gayly but tastefully 
dressed in a pink-and-white waist, a 
Turkey-red skirt and a_ blue-checked 
apron tied so tight that her waist was 
small, though her matronly figure was not. 
A red turban wreathed her head, gold 


| earrings hung from her ears, her hands were 
| white; but her face was as black as burnt 


cork could make it. Her eyes were hidden 
behind a big pair of smoked-glass spec- 
tacles, but they were brown—the pegnm 
The 


Charlie’ s, her skirt was a curtain, her 
earrings were curtain rings, her turban was 
Sally Belle’s scarf—and the lady was 
Pig; Pig, smiling and winking and flirting 
outrageously with his eyes at everybody in 
the room except Sally Belle. He did not 
seem to see her at all. She slipped down 
from the shelf and stood by Gus. 

“That’s Plummer,’ Gus explained, 
ue sa case. I didn’t think he had it in 

im 

“He hasn’t,”’ said Sally Belle crossly. 

Pig waved a coy hand to command 
silence, did not get it, but raised his voice 
in correct coon-song dialect: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, friends and 
fellow citizens, dinner am served. My pal 
Charlie, he sent me out here with that ay 
announcement to make. 


“Oh, how them boarders yell 
When they hear the dinner bell!’ 


oes 
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He sang in a high falsetto. zing 
voice, and I got to keep on sin 
find it,” he explained plaintively. * 
my sweetheart too. 


“My gal has left me, 
My gal has shook me, 
{ Will someone tell me where she’s gon 


, | 


“But everybody smiles on me j 
comin’ through the rye. I gota te 
eat, I got a place to sleep, I got a-pl 
good clothes to wear, I got a hat on 
head, I got_a shoes on my feet, so | 
more need I care? Choose partners 
form in line for the cakewalk. What 
boy or girl wants to escort this nigge; 
Don’t all speak at once.’ 

They did, of course, crowding roun¢ 
and fighting for him. Pig’s red ty 
bobbed up and down in the middle 
crowd of boys—all the boys in the roon 
Gus. Sally Belle clutehed his arm and 
it tight. Free Foster put down a book 
he was reading, and came and wat 
laughed. It was hard to make Free la 

“Oh, you chaperon!”’ called 
pushed all his admirers away and 
toward Free, dragging torn and & 
draperies, and caught Free’s arm. 
a sneaky feelin’ for you,’”’ he an 
tenderly, and started for the dining r 
doing an elaborate cakewalk with 


> 


the long tables, cakewalking two 


pally Belle would not anes ie o f 
- 


Pig’s voice led all the rest. It was o f 
and hoarse and loud, but it made you 
to sing with him. He called out words 
the others forgot. He made up new¥ 
and sang them over and over till the of 
sang them too. They were not very fi 

words, but everybody laughed. 


““Crowd’s broke loose and old Free can’t 
thing. 
Me ae going to buy a e 


M pe has shook Stub—she’s as hapy 


a kin 
There’ u ha a hot time—in this cai 
to-night. s 


“All over but the cheering,” 
nounced at last, and at once it was. T 
was a scramble for chairs and the a1 
dropped into them breathless. “Hey, 
who’s here! Me old friend of college 
Comrades, comrades, ever since we 
boys. Silence in the court room! 
judge is going to speak.” 

Charlie stood in the door with as' 
tureen of chowder. He made a slowr 
of the table and served it, and dinner be 

“Any guy that can start a rough-h 
before dinner,” said Gus—‘‘why, yo 
got to hand it to him. But Plummer 
laugh on the other side of his mouth y 
he gets wise to a certain little sometl 
Hey, little girl?’’ He looked at - 
tenderly. 

“Yes,’”’ said Sally Belle. ‘Mr. Cs 
Augustus—will you pass the pie 

please?”’ 

Sally Belle and Gus were at the k 
end of the table. The table was mad 
three narrow board tables put togel 
with red cloths overlapping. Facing tl 
enthroned in state alone at the other. 
sat Pig. He had Free on his right f 
and Tish on his left, and divided his fa 
equally between them. ‘Tish ‘ 

d! 


biscuits and fed him, but he rested h 
on Free’s shoulder at intervals, 
let him. He threw kisses impa 
anyone disposed to catch them. Thep 
inside his waist had slipped and he ¥ 
longer a perfect forty-six, though 
ample one. His turban was over one 
and his black hair showed, ve 
tight; somebody had pinned a faded 
in it. Sally Belle tried to get his 
could not. She stared at him. Pig 
a case. He would join a rough-h 
never start one; he was toolazy. W 
changed him? Was this Pig? 

“This is some swell feed, 5 said 

It was. The chowder was a cam 


batch of eucrentta a a third 
crowd did not eat quite so much any 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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room would cost. 


designed, handsomely upholstered piece of 
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KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Factories at: Kankakee, IIl. ; 


oehler 


; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 
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RENTS are high. Space is scarce. Many The Kroehler Daven-O, greatly refined and living-room furniture, completely concealing Q 
families are planning to take smaller reduced in price, is a double- Lpurpose davends!. tiv itéetind lines thetfickithatteesr, be con: z 
quarters; to “double up” with relatives; to port; by day it is a luxuriously beautiful verted into a bed. 
house an increased household in the same piece of living-room furniture; by night it Maden ve M ; =} 
space they now occupy; to have no over- 1s a wonderfully comfortable, full-sized bed, C qr t attractive Modern Overstutffed, oa 
night guests. It enables you to get twice as much use from Acme ae Period styles, with rich up- 2 
Some of them will resort to all sorts of your costly space—to keep your living holsteries of tapestry or velour, or substantial x 
makeshifts to meet this situation. Others | '00m a charming spot by day, and to make as of leather or leather substitute, Be) 
will enjoy all the comfort they have always it a spacious, airy, comfortable sleeping a roehler Daven-O fits any decorative S 
known, house their families comfortably in  T00M at night. ‘pian B) 
small space, entertain as they always have. The Kroehler Daven-O is not a substitute All genuine Kroehler Daven-Os have the (x 
And they will do it without adding anything — for a bed. It zs a bed, with a patented, Kroehler Daven-O trade-mark. In nearly & 
to the household expenses. sagless, folding metal bed-frame and springs, every town some good dealer sells Kroehler 
A Kroehler Daven-O will take the place of an and with ample room, when folded, for a Daven-Os for cash or easy payments. Ask + 
added room. And it will subtract from the thick mattress, pillows and bedclothes. for a demonstration today. Or write for the cs 
family budget the extra rental which that The Kroehler Daven-O is also a beautifully  dealer’s name and the handsome, illustrated 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any ppysett or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser. 


1 carat, $145.00 
This one carat diamond is of 
good brilliancy. Mounted in 
Tiffany style 14K. solid gold 
setting. Order this diamond, 
take it to any expert, make 
any comparisons you wish— 
if you are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned 


Men’s DIAMOND 
RING-$225.°°2 


Perfectly cut blue white 
diamond of fine bril- 
liancy mounted in 14K. 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 98) 
as at camp. They never did two things at 
once. They were eating now, and the 
rough-house had stopped while they ate, 
but it would break out again. There were 
signs of it all round the table. Girls whis- 
pered and giggled, boys flirted with Pig 
and snatches of song were started. The 
crowd had got going, and for the day the 
crowd was Pig’s and only Pig’s. They 
laughed at everything he said and did and 
watched him when he did nothing. When 
he slipped out of Tissue’s embrace and 
disappeared in the kitchen they applauded 
on general principles, and waited. 

The chowder tureen had been filled and 
emptied three times. The table was cleared. 
Pig came back holding above his head the 
biggest platter in camp piled high with ice 
cream. Charlie followed him with plates 
of cake, put them on the table, grinned 
benevolently and vanished for the day. 

“Go way back and sit down. They don’t 
need you. Not so long as they got this 
coon,” Pig said, and began to dance round 
the table, serving and singing and adding 
appropriate remarks to each helping. 

“Sweets to the sweet,’’ he said, serving 
Free first with a languishing air. “Lillian, 
honey, you don’t need any; you’re too cold 
to me now. This li’l’ punkin-colored coon, 
she’s so warm it can’t hurt her.’”’ This was 
Madgie. He gave Gus an extra-sized 
helping, but did not speak to him. 

‘Pig, you are acting foolish,’ whispered 
Sally Belle. “I wish you’d stopit. I want 
to talk sense to you, Pig.” 

“Ann Eliza—Miss Ann Eliza Green,’’ 
Pig corrected her. ‘‘That’s my name, 
honey. J’ll talk sense when you talk 
sense,’’ he added in a low voice, ‘‘and not 
before.” 

She had caught at his crimson skirt. He 
pulled away and it tore in her hand. He 
raised the platter with a flourishing gesture 
high above Sally Belle and Gus. 

“The happy couple,’ he announced 
cheerfully. ‘‘ They are on their honeymoon, 
but have had no chance to spoon.”’ Then 
he went on round the table, whistling the 
wedding march. 

Sally Belle did not watch him any more. 
She sat still for a while, watching the ice 
cream melt on her plate; then she began 
to eat it very fast. She scraped the plate 
clean, chose a large piece of chocolate cake 
deliberately and put it in her pocket. Then 
she pushed back her chair and rose. 

“Tf you want to walk with me we'll 
walk now,” she said. 

“What yousay goes,’ said Gus dutifully, 
with his mouth full of cake. 

He finished it in two large bites, got up 
and followed her out of the room. Nobody 
saw them go. Nobody cared whether they 
went or not. The rough-house had begun 
again already. Pig stood on a chair an- 
nouncing his engagement to Tish in a long 
speech, broken by clapping and stamping 
and knives and forks beating on the table 
for applause. After dinner the crowd 
always paired off at once and walked, or 
rowed on the lake; but to-day nobody else 
had left the dining room yet. Sally Belle 
and Gus went out of the front door and 
down the path to the lake. 

Dinner was the event of the day at 
camp. It was always late, but Pig had 
made it later and longer. The short Sep- 
tember afternoon was half over. The lake 
did not look quite so blue or the sun quite 
so bright. The boats were all at the slip 
and empty, and the shore and the lake and 
the shore and the world looked empty too. 
Behind them they heard faint but unmis- 
takable sounds—an impromptu orchestra 
beginning to play on dish pans and combs. 
Pig was probably leading it. Gus laughed. 

“Queer,” he said, ‘Show a clown like 
Plummer ever hit it off with a quiet girl 
like you.” 

“We'll walk round the beach and back 
by the woods,” said Sally Belle. ‘I know 
a path. We can get back by six. We’ll skip 
stones now. I know where there are some. 
I’ll race you round that point.” 

“What do I get if I get there first?’’ Gus 
asked. It was a silly question. 

“You win the race,” said Sally Belle 
coldly. 

Gus did win it, but she was close behind. 
They stopped side by side, flushed and out 
of breath, on a narrow crescent of beach. 
She and Pig always skipped stones here. 
No matter how many you threw, there were 
just as many left; thin gray stones, warm 
in the sun, curled up at the edges like the 
petals of flowers. She picked up a stone 
and warmed it in her hand and patted it. 
Pig’s orchestra was playing louder. You 
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could hear it plainly. You could be almost 
sure it was playing Ann Eliza. She held 
her head high and listened. 

“Think Plummer saw us go?” said Gus. 
“Think he’s onto us yet?” 

“T don’t know,”’ said Sally Belle. Her 
voice was not quite steady. “‘And I don’t 
care,’ she added firmly. ‘‘Come along. 
Let’s walk. Let’s walk fast. I don’t want 
to skip stones to-day.”’ 

“Call this walking?”’ said Gus. 

“Tt is walking,” said Sally Belle. 

She led the way round the gray strip of 
beach. She stepped daintily on the smooth 
unsteady stones. It was fun, like dancing, 
and the lake water made a little tune that 
your feet could keep time to. Thick woods 
crowded close on one side, and on the other 
side the blue water came close and rippled 
and lapped and tried to come closer still. 
You could pretend that you were walking 
on water, it came so close. Sometimes 
there was no beach at all, only great piled- 
up rocks that you climbed across; but 
when you jumped down on the other side 
the beach was there again, waiting. The 
beach was narrow, but it was very long. 
It led you on and on. It unwound before 
you as if it had no end. It was different 
round every curve, always new but never 
strange. It was as long as the world. 

Gus was not used to walking on the 
rocks. He was getting very tired. He had 
tried to talk at first, but after a while he 
did not talk at all—he just scrambled and 
panted behind her. 

“All right, Augustus?’’ she asked at last. 

They were on a level stretch of beach 
where you could stop and get your breath. 
Gus sat down on a rock and mopped his 
forehead. 

“T’m still alive,” he said, “‘and kicking. 
But that was some sprint and you are some 
sprinter! Say, why don’t you call me Gus?”’ 

“‘T don’t like the name of Gus.”’ 

“c Why? ” 

“T just don’t—that’s all,” said Sally 
Belle. “Look, here’s where the path 
begins.’” 

Between two trees, hard to see if you 
did not know it, a tiny gold ribbon of path 
led into the woods. It led deep in and 
round to the camp again. It was a private 
path. She had found it last spring with 
Pig. They worked at it together and kept 
it clear. They made part of it themselves, 
cleaning out dead wood and cutting trail 
marks on the trees. Nobody else had been 
through it with them, nobody knew it was 
there. It was a secret path, her path and 
Pig’s. She parted the branches and 
plunged in and Gus followed her. 

“Path?” he said. ‘‘Cow track!”’ 

“Tt gets wider after a while,”’ Sally Belle 
said stiffly, “and you don’t have to come 
if you don’t want to.’ 

“Don’t you want me?” 

“Yes,” said Sally Belle. “But don’t 
keep asking me things like that.” 

“Like what?’’ A twig had caught in her 
hair. He pulled it out. “I can do that, 
can’ iL? a 

“Come along,”’ said Sally Belle. 

She started along the path, walking first 
and as fast as she could. You could not go 
very fast, the path twisted and turned so 
much. You could not always stand up very 
straight. Often you could not see the path 
except for a few steps before you. You 
heard lake water at first, but soon you could 
not hear it or see it at all. You saw nothing 
but trees and trees. The wind in the trees 
made a little noise like talking. You could 
almost make out the words, but not quite. 
They were beautiful words. 

Gus was not fat like Pig, but he made 
more noise in the woods. He tramped along 
behind her, breathing hard and stumbling 
over roots of trees. He stopped to pull 
twigs off his clothes. She would have to 
bring him here every time she came. She 
could never come here with Pig again. 

“Wey, what’s your hurry?’ Gus said. 
““Where’s the fire? Who said this path 
got wider?”’ 

“T did,” said Sally Belle, “‘and it does. 
Right here. Don’t—don’t you like it?”’ 

They had stepped out of the trees into a 
little open space roofed by tall pines but 
clear of undergrowth and green with moss. 
A flat rock made a table, and Pig brought 
candy and peanuts to eat here. Last 
spring it was here that they found their 
first Mayflowers. Gus stopped and looked 
round him. Sally Belle looked at Gus. His 
face looked damp and hot and his teeth 
looked too big for his face, like the wolf’s in 
the picture—‘“‘the better to eat you.” 

“Put a table in here and a couple of 
benches and it wouldn’t be half bad. But 
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I don’t like the woods,”’ he said. ‘‘Never 
have. Nothing doing there. And I don’t 
think much of your path.” 

“You don’t have to. 
path.” 

“T don’t like your path, but I like you,” 
said Gus. “When Madge told me you 
wanted to go with me I didn’t quite get the 
idea—you looked like a kid. But Madge 
had her eye on Plummer, so I looked you 
over, and—well, you look good to me. 
You suit me right down to the ground. 
We can have swell times.” 

“Wait,” said Sally Belle, ‘‘please.”” She 
stopped. Her cheeks felt hot, but they 
only kept getting hotter, so she went on in 
a faint voice: ‘‘Please say that again. I 
want to get it straight. Madgie told you 
I wanted to go with you?” 

“Sure!’”’ “ 

“And Madgie wants—wants A 

“Plummer? Sure! He’s a kid, but she 
could train him. She’s sick of Stub. Great 
girl, Madgie.’’ 

“What will Stub do?’’ 

“That’s his lookout. Everybody else is 
pleased.” 

“Oh!” said Sally Belle. “Oh!” 

“‘T’m pleased and you’re pleased.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t matter whether I was 
pleased or not,’’ said Sally Belle slowly. 
“T’ve promised. I’d have to go on if—if 
I hated you.” 

“Well, you don’t hate me.”’ 
and his big teeth showed. ‘You like me. 
You like me a lot. Say so, can’t you? 
We're going together.”’ 

“No, we’re not,”’ said Sally Belle—‘‘not 
yet. Not till I talk to Pig.” 

She turned away from him into the path 
again, where the twisted yellow birch 
marked it. He laughed and followed her. 

The clearing was near the camp, and the 
path to camp ran quite straight from here. 
It was growing darker fast. The gold was 
gone from the trees. Black shadows came 
and went; then they came and stayed. 
You walked straight through them. They 
grew wider. It was late. It was almost 
time to start home, but first you teased 
Charlie for cookies if you were hungry, and 
you danced the Virginia reel. It was all 
you could dance on the rough boards of the 
floor. The fire blazed high while you 
danced, and the horses waited and stamped 
outside. She would have to drive home 
with Gus, but she would not dance with 
Gus. She would not dance at all. She 
would talk to Pig. She would break up. 
She had promised. Perhaps she would 
never speak to Madgie again, but she 
would break up. Her heart ached, but it 
had ached all day. It did not ache much 
worse now. It would feel better if she 
could talk to Pig; if Pig would be nice to 
her and stop acting in the silly way that he 
had acted all day. She wanted to talk to 
him now. She could not wait any longer. 
She wanted Pig. 

“Race for life upon the ice!’’ panted Gus 
behind her. 

She did not answer or look back at him. 
She slid along the pine needles, almost run- 
ning. She came to the last long slope of 
path. She ran. She ran quite fast. Her 
tam came off and she waved it in her hand. 
Her braids were unpinned and she fixed 
them as she ran. She came to the pine at 
the end of the path and stopped. She 
stepped out from behind the pine and stood 
still and looked round her. She looked and 
looked. Gus looked, too, over her shoulder. 
He whistled. 

“Left us cold,” he said. 

It was true. The path ended close to 
where the wood road began. From here 
you looked straight down through a gap 
in the trees at the lake and the camp. It 
was dark in the woods; it was twilight 
here and it would soon be dark. The lamps 
were lighted and the dying fire glowed red 
and grew fainter while you watched. The 
curtains were not drawn, and through the 
unshaded windows you saw the whole big 
bare room. There was nobody in it; no- 
body on the broad piazzas or the gray paths 
by the lake. Only, far down on the shore, 
one dark little figure moved—Charlie cov- 
ering the boats for the night. In front of 
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the stable, the space where the hayrack had 

stood was empty, and only one buggy stood 

there. The crowd had gone. 

A “What do you know about that?” said 
us. 

“Nothing,” said Sally Belle. 

She winked her eyes to keep back the 
tears. Free often started first if the buggies 
were late in starting. The hayrack had to 
go slow and they could catch up and pass it. 
But she did not explain this to Gus. She 
did not want to talk to Gus. She did not 
want to talk at all. The crowd had gone 
and Queen Bess had gone and Pig had 
gone. Pig had gone without her—Pig. Pig 
never left her. He always took care of her. 
He always had. If he had left her like this 
it meant just one thing. She had done what 
she promised. She and Pig had broken up. 
She was going with Gus. She stared at him 
wide-eyed through the twilight. Her heart 
did not ache any more. It was a cold dead 
lump inside her. 

““We’ve done it now!”’ she said. 

Gus had no idea that a crisis had come 
and passed. He just stood there smiling 
his big-toothed smile. 

“T’ll take care of you,” he boasted. ‘‘ You 
don’t have to worry. I’ll get you home 
first and beat them all to it. 
uncle’s roan race horse that won the free- 
for-all race at the fair. Got the Boston 
buggy too. I like a swell turnout and I 
like a fast horse, and I can handle one. 
You won’t ever have to ride again with that 
cheap old skate, Queen Bess.”’ 

“No,” said Sally Belle absently. 

She was thinking and thinking fast. 
After a minute she looked up at Gus with 
her sweetest smile. She made her voice as 
sweet as she could make it. 

“Augustus, go get your horse. While 
you’re harnessing I’ll walk along the road a 
piece and you can pick me up,”’ she said. 

All right.” 

“T may walk quite a long way. If you 
don’t catch up with me at first, you just 
drive right on and keep looking.”” 

“What you say goes.”’ 

It was the fourth time he had said that 
to-day. She had counted them. He walked 
off toward the stable. He swaggered and 
swung his arms, but his shoulders looked 
big and strong and his blond hair showed 
pale gold in the twilight. He was hand- 
some. He was a very handsome boy. 

“All right for you,” Sally Belle said out 
loud. ‘All right for you, Mr. Carr.” 

Then she stepped back into the little 
path that was hers and Pig’s. Gus would 
harness quickly. He did everything fast 
and well. When he grew up he would be 
rich, a millionaire perhaps, and his wife 
would wear diamonds, and curly feathers in 
her hats. The pine at the end of the path 
was not big, but it hid you from the road if 
you sat in just the right place. Sally Belle 
found the place and sat in it and folded her 
skirts neatly about her. Now she was ready 
for Gus. 

Gus came soon. She heard the roan’s 
hoof beats pat the road with neat, hard 
little pats. The Boston buggy was new and 
well oiled and you could not hear it at all. 
He passed close in front of her tree. She 
peeped out andsaw him. He drove in good 
form and sat straight and held the reins 
with two fingers. He slowed up. Her 
heart stopped beating. But he had not 
seen her. He made the turn up the hill. 
The roan took the hill smoothly. The 
buggy glided silently away. Gus and-his 
swell turnout were gone. 

Sally Belle gave one long sigh of delight 
and relief. Then she pulled off her tam and 
folded it under her head for a pillow and 
curled up into a little heap at the foot of 
the tree. She could not stay there long. 
It was getting too dark and too cold. She 
did not know just what to do next. She 
could telephone her father, stay all night at 
camp, try to walk home. But one thing 
was clear in her mind. She would not drive 
home with Gus. She laughed out loud. It 
was the first time she had laughed hard 
that day. After a while the lump in her 
heart was quite gone. She was happy. 

She got up at last and came round in 
front of the tree and stood there doing a 
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upstream to town to buy supplies or just out for 
an hour’s ride on the water! With an Evinrude 
clamped to your rowboat or canoe you breeze 
along, 6 to 8 miles an hour if you wish, without 
touching a hand to oar or paddle. 


The Evinrude is the world’s 
standard power plant for water- 
craft, gradually developed and 
perfected by a great organiza- 
tion through a period of years. 
Its dependable, vibrationless 
power is known wherever 
navigable water flows. 


Twenty-five miles for twenty-five cents! A 
penny a mile for ‘‘gas’’ and oil is all it costs to 
operate an Evinrude. And you pay only $10 a 
year for this efficient little motor, dividing its 
price by its life. What other out- 

door sport is half so economical? 


Ask your sporting goods or hardware dealer to 


show you the Evinrude. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


469 Evinrude Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EVINRUDE. 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York,N.Y. 440 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. _ 780 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 1 
Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


Or send for catalog. 


Two Horse Power 
Automatic Reverse 
Built-in-Flywheel Magneto 


EVENING POST 


little dance to warm-her feet. It was not 
twilight now, it was really dark; soft Sep- 
tember dark that came so early and fast. 
There were no stars, but the stars would 
come soon; one came now, while she 
looked—a tiny one, high above the camp. 
All the lights in camp were out except 
Charlie’s lamp in the kitchen. She turned 
away from the camp and looked up the 
wood road. If you looked hard you could 
make it out in the dark, winding through 
the white birches. She did not know what 
would happen next, but by this time she 
did not care very much. She felt rested and 
happy and safe for no reason at all. She 
kept her eyes on the road. 

Presently, just at the turn of the road, 
she saw something; she saw two lights. 
They came suddenly, like stars, but they 
did not look like stars; they were too dim, 
they hung too low, and they were moving 
toward her, moving quite fast. They were 
carriage lights. She knew whose lights 
they were. She clasped her hands over her 
heart and pressed them tight against it. 
The lights came close. She could hear the 
old buggy rattling—the shabbiest buggy 


in town. She could see that the horse was 
white. She could hear a faintly whistled 
tune. It was a gay little tune, but it 


sounded sad, whistled so plaintively. It 
was Ann Eliza. 

Sally Belle ran out into the middle of the 
road and stood there. She held her arms 
high above her head and waved them. The 
buggy drove up and stopped. The whistling 
stopped, too, in the middle of a bar. 

‘Hello, Queen Bess!’’ she called. “Hello, 
Pig!” 


“Want to get run over?” said a gruff 


voice from the buggy. 

“No,” said Sally Belle, “‘I want to ride 
with you.” 

She stepped to the side of the buggy. It 
turned out for her, creaking. A hand 
reached out and gripped her elbow hard. 
It was Pig’s hand. She groped for the step 
with her foot and found it and climbed in. 
Pig folded the robes close round her and 
wrapped a sweater round her shoulders. It 
was Pig’s old gray sweater. She pulled it 
round her tight. 

“Pig, I’m sorry,”’ she whispered. ‘I’m 
sorry.” 

“That’s all right,’”’ said Pig in a queer 
little whisper, not like his voice at all. 
“It’s all right.’ 

““Come on, Baby,”’ he said then in a very 
loud voice. ‘‘Come on, Bess.’’ 

Queen Bess whinnied once, swung the 
buggy round and plunged up the hill to the 
top. She struck into the wood road. Sally 
Belle looked back once at the camp. She 
could not see it. Charlie’s light was out. 
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It was very dark down there on the she 
the lake. It looked as if no camp had 
been there. And the wood road was 
ahead—black dark; but Queen Begs | 
the way. She went carefully over the 
in the road. She was taking care of, 
Belle and Pig. They were safe with 
Sally Belle found the soft place jp 
cushion and nestled into it, closing her, 

“Tt’s a pretty night,” Pig said gs 
after a long time. 

“Yes,”’ said Sally Belle. “Pig, : 
made you come back?”’ 

“Thad to. Left something at camy 
I Coa come back for it.” 

“ce O ! ” 


“T cut through and drove round by 
Mill Road.” 

“Pig, what made you act that way 
dress up that way—and—and not 
to me?” 

“T couldn’t let you can me befor 
whole crowd, could I?” 

“No. Pig, where’s Madgie?’’ 

“T don’t know. In the hayrack—y 
it, for all of me. Madgie Carr’s a has- 
She won’t run the crowd much lo 
Can’t run me.” 

“Me either,’ said Sally Belle fi 
“Pig ” 

“Waiting.” 

“‘Sometimes I’m not very nice. | 
silly ideas. I’m not nice to you.” 

“T’m not kicking.” 

“Gus Carr’s handsome.” 

“Big stiff,” said Pig calmly. _ 

““Yes,”’ said Sally Belle, “‘he is, 
who’d ride with a race horse if they < 
ride with Queen Bess? And Pig ——” 
choked, but went on quite bravely. ‘ 
how could I go with another boy wher 
going with you?”’ 

Pig did not answer. They turned o 
the Brook Road into the main road 
Queen Bess whinnied and struck inte 
longest lope. She smelled home. 4 
this road little lights showed in farmh 
windows, and now all the stars were 
more stars than Sally Belle ever had se 
new ones perhaps. Sometimes there 
new stars. She leaned her head far 
and looked at them. 

“You can sing,” she said after a ¥ 
“if you want to.” 7 

“T don’t,” said Pig very gruffly. “ 
don’t feel any too good.” 

“Why, Pig?” 4 

“You know.” Z 
VB Why? ” % 

“T’ve had kind of a bad day.” 

“You have?” ; 

“T have. Come on, Baby. It’s all: 
for those that like it, but it’s not quit 
it’s cracked up to be—breaking up.” 
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Overcoats built 
from virgin wool 


* 


| INF will take the place of virgin wool* 
in maintaining the shape and service of a 
garment. 


We start to ‘“‘build’”’ our overcoats when we select 
these fine wools on the ranges of the West. We 
cleanse them with natural soft water, which gives 
to the wool that lustre and strength. 


Then we dye, spin and weave the wonderful all- 
wool overcoatings for which Oregon City won 
world awards as far back as the Centennial, 1876. 


A master designer shapes the fabrics into smart, up-to- 

date overcoats for men and young men. They’re tailored 
in a sunny plant here in the happy atmosphere of 
the West. 


You can see these new overcoats, made complete by 
| Jacobs, Oregon City, at leading clothiers’ from New York’s 
“Broadway” to San Francisco’s ‘‘Market Street.’’ Look 
_for our label. It assures you greater value and service 
in your Fall:and Winter overcoat. 


| Our virgin wool overcoats are clearly labeled ‘‘Pure 
_ Virgin Wool.” 


| 
' **Woven Where the Wool is Grown’’—a story of Western 
woolens—sent upon request. 


*Definition — Virgin wool is new wool as it comes 
| from the sheep's back, never used “or worked before. 


a 
Oregon City: Woolen Mills 


Established in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 
Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 


New York Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Denver San Francisco Portland Seattle Salt Lake City 


One of many styles in 
all-wool Flannel 
Shirts, woven and 
tailored by Jacobs, 
Oregon City. 


“Batfin’’—A smart 
Oregon City Mack- 
inaw for men and 
boys. Staunch, all- 
wool warmth. 
Shaw] and convert- 
ible collars.’ 
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“Yellowstone’’—An all-wool 
Oregon City motor robe— 
popular because of its 
beautiful plaid face and 
plain back. 


acobs 


eson City Woolen 
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WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN Uh.) UMaine 


“Lafayette.’’ 
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It’s Easy when you use 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR made posse this a 


and pastry, because it offers the ideal flour combination 
of whiteness, purity, strength, fineness and flavor. 
This cinnainon roll was made in one of the Wash- 


Y, pt ioifk 1% pt. water 
\ 1 cake compressed yeast 
2 tablespoons sugar 


/ 


cinnamon roll and will always make the finest bread, cake ic 


GOLD MEDAL CINNAMON ROLLS 


1% qts. sifted GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


GOLOMEDAL. 
FLOUR! 5 


itean carry the GOLD MEDA Dasa 


This roll was made from the following recipe 
it in your kitchen or nee shop: ee ee 


2 tablespoons butter or lard — 


1% level teaspoons salt 


Dissolve yeast and sugar in the milk; add the 
salt and then the shortening. Work this up until 
you have a smooth dough, cover with bread towel, 
and allow to stand until very light; about three 
hours, according to the temperature. Knead down 
gently, then allow to rise again for one hour. 


Dust the board Avi flour and roll out dough 
ten inches wide and one-fourth inch thick. Spread 


over with butter, brown sugar, cinnamon and cur- 


tants, using these freely, Roll dough as you would 


_ bake as you would rolls. When taken out « ; 
oven, turn upside down on waxed paper. and 
a jelly roll, cut in pieces of one and one-half inches, = 


: 7 to ee One minute before Lpomor me } 
and set on end in pane, the bottoms of which have oe : : 


been one wen neean sugar ‘aod ace pie 
butter one-fourth inch deep. Allow to 


You dre inv fe and bake shops at Minneapolis 


and Buffalo. We will consider it a privilege to show 
you the care, skill and scientific accuracy used to mill 


of the most perfect flour—GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Ki SV. P. 


to visit our mills, laboratories : 


every five bushels of the choicest wheat into every barrel. 


No youthful or adult education is complete without first- 


hand information of this most fundamentally im 
industry. 


- 


Let us know when you meee to visit us and 
sen a es of cinnamon oe ready for ee 
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Our magnates have lawyers to advise 
them and they usually abide by their 
advice. Stinnes does the reverse, for he 
tells his attorneys what to do and bends 
their technical accomplishments to his 
will. In short, he is the incarnation of 
what might be called absolute capitalistic 
imperialism, and as such he stands alone 
among the commanding personages of 
these troubled times. Father of the idea 
to deport the Belgian workers; advocate 
of the relentless U-boat campaign; 
pleader for the annexation of the con- 
quered provinces and mobilizer of the 
raw materials that were welded into the 
German fighting machine, he plays a part 
to-day in peace no less many-sided than 
the réle he enacted in the war of wars. 
Nowhere does the panorama of business 
disclose a more complex or individualistic 
career than that of this silent, sinister 
German—a Bismarck of business—who 
at fifty-one has not only made all Europe 
marvel at his unparalleled achievement 
but wonder what he will do next. 

What manner of person is he? What 
are his methods? How has he climbed to 
his menacing eminence? What has he to 
say for himself? You shall now see. 


HERE is a wide impression that 
autocracy is dead in Germany. So 
far as it was personified in Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and expressed in a 
ectacular militarism it is ended. But 
other kind of imperialism has risen in 
; stead. One man is the head, brains 
id dynamo of this amazing peace-born 
thority. His name is Hugo Stinnes. 
nlike his one-time royal master, he has 
ared an empire on sterner stuff than the 
vine right of kings. It is built on eco- 
mic necessity and rooted in well-nigh 
pregnable wealth. ‘‘Business”’ is the 
e word emblazoned on its golden ban- 
r; world commercial prestige consti- 
tes the goal of its far-flung desire. 
During the past six months Stinnes 
s emerged as an international figure. 
bs average American knows him as coal 
ron and master industrial organizer 
lose immense interests have made him 
_ of the Teutonic fatherland. But 
ismuch more. Toappraisehissteward- +} 
P you must go to Germany. Then, 
donly then, can you realize his ramified 
‘ership. The trains and ships in which 
travel, the hotels where you live, the 
wWspapers you read, the shops that sup- 
ryour needs, the banks where you cash 
ar checks, the food you eat, and much 
e that I could enumerate, know the 
mnes ownership or influence in some 


‘An Elusive Quarry 


WENT to Germany primarily to study 

the economic situation in the light of 
reparation and reconstruction, but behind 
this general purpose was the concrete 
determination to get a first-hand impres- 
sion of Stinnes.. Long before I met him I 
crossed his trail half a dozen times. . At 
Salzburg, for example, where I entered 
Austria on the way to Vienna, I learned 
that he had just gone. In Munich he was 
expected at any time. He arrived in 
Hamburg the day after I left. I cite these 
facts to show the constant movement of 
the man. 

I hoped to find him on one of his occa- 
sional visits to Berlin, and it was there 
that I succeeded, after a series of episodes 
‘old the press flares out that ‘‘Stinnes that comprised a real adventure in inter- 
fduying again.” When a big deal is viewing. It stirred memories of other 
{wn to be in progress “‘Stinnes has new Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s Most Powerful Figure, is the Bearded Man at the Left days, when Wall Street and the crowded 
}as.” In the event that a foreign com- stage of the Great War were my human 
)'y changes ownership, ‘‘The hand of Hugo,” as it is called, “is reaching out again.” hunting grounds and when part of my work was to induce the sphinxes to find their 


Stinnesrealizesallthat Morgan, Rocke- 
, Harriman, Rogers and Ryan beheld 
their rosiest visions of control. He eats, 
2s and dreams in terms of trust. He 
aself is a monster trust of trusts. The 
rd “‘combine”’ is his middle name. 
jen an industry is consolidated Ger- 
Ms say it is Stinnesized. He sits on 
y different boards of directors; he is 
meially involved in hundreds of con- 
ns; seven hundred thousand workers 
employedin his variousfactory groups; 
fortune has long since passed the 
Jion mark. 

Tf a German or Austrian undertaking 


| name has become synonymous with acquisition. tongues. I intrude this not undiverting experience with Stinnes because it not only gives 
He is the bugaboo of German corporate existence. “‘Watch out or Stinnes will get a close-up picture of the German Creesus but also reveals the barriers that hedge him in. 
” is the admonition to infant enterprise. His is the vigilance that does not sleep. Although there were many other people to see, I launched the campaign to reach 
io Stinnes directly I arrived in Berlin. It was necessary to frame a definite plan that would 
i The Bismarck of German Business bring the strongest possible influence to bear upon him. In England, France or America 


such procedure is now unnecessary. But Stinnes is Stinnes—a born insurgent amid the 


0 SHERMAN LAW blocks the path of this money-armored Juggernaut; no legisla- established order, and with a conception of life and method feudal in character and 
J 


‘tive inquiry disturbs the tenor of its ruthless march. Pitiless publicity holds no operation. He persists in an aloofness, so far as utterance is concerned, that is alien in 
‘ors for its devious way. Stinnes is like a vast spider spinning eternally in a friendly an age of easy approach and excessive speech. 


. The bars are down and he has untrammeled scope for the play of a boundless am- I realized from the start that the task was difficult. To begin with, Stinnes is never 
on that has made him the most feared and dominant individual in Central Europe long in one place. That was easy alongside the other obstacles. Save for driblets gathered 
| that is fast projecting his schemes far beyond its confines. by men who lay in wait in the lobby of the Hotel Adlon, in Berlin, or who rode in the 


\Where American capitalists have trusted advisers Stinnes goes it alone. He once elevators with him, he had not, so far as I was able to learn, ever been interviewed as we 
ee “Twill not have partners. They need constant watching. I want business associates. do the job. When he has anything to say he says it through the medium of the newspapers 
|t is another thing.” he owns. That is one reason why he acquired them. Another is to harass and to attack 
ost men of hisstamp follow closely formulated plans that mature in orderly succession. the people hostile to him; and they are numerous, you may be sure. He prides himself on 
a 0 with Stinnes. He strikes here, there, everywhere—and people know only long __ the fact that he expresses himself almost solely through action. Mystery and uncertainty 

the matter is settled that he has acquired ore mines in Austria, consolidated a envelop him. The center of German public interest, he remains a detached and 
of German establishments, annexed a steamship line at Hamburg or dug his hooks uncommunicative entity. It is one of many contrasts in a life of contrast. All this 
ndinavian commerce. invested him with a peculiar lure for me. The fact that he was a German never entered 
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into the consideration. Stinnes has become a world power 
intimately related to the general productive scheme. Much 
of the hope of German revival centers about his activities; 
and German revival, I need scarcely add, vitally affects 
the universal economic rehabilitation. It is a bald, un- 
sentimental business proposition in which every country 
has a stake and from which there is no escape. 

In Germany the banks are all-powerful because, unlike 
American institutions, they have always had intimate 
political and industrial connections. The surest way to 
get at a’German is through his banker, who is also his 
confessor. I therefore first enlisted Doctor Von Stauss, 
director of the great Deutsche Bank, box office of the Ger- 
man world commercial penetration that was, and which is 
coming to life again. He gave me a letter of introduction 
to Stinnes, but added that he did not think I could see him. 

I next drafted an agency that is both ally and competi- 
tor of Stinnes. It is the famous Allgemeine Elektrische 
Gesellschaft—the renowned A. E. G. that helped, to make 
modern industrial Germany. Felix Deutsch, the chair- 
man, wrote to Stinnes direct, asking him to make an 
appointment for me. Both Von Stauss and Deutsch said, 
however, that an interview was impossible—that “‘Stinnes 
never talks.”’ I said that I would take a chance. 

That was only a beginning. One essential step was to 
know when my gilded will-o’-the-wisp would be in Berlin. 
Like everything else connected with him it was not easy. 
His movements, like his coups, are closely shrouded and 
seldom heralded. Only his immediate aids know when he 
is to make one of those swift entrances into the Adlon. 
Once there, as elsewhere, he is immediately immersed in 
affairs. 

In my work I have met many of the conspicuously busy 
men of the day, but I have yet to encounter a person so 
completely engrossed as Stinnes. Apparently he lives only 
for the consummation of his immense aspiration. Other 
men own yachts or horses, go to a play or read a book. 
Stinnes does none of these things. He is an animate cash 
register that works all the time. Not even Lloyd George 
in the early days of the war and when he was Britain’s 
prop was quite so occupied as this overlord of German 
business. 

Fortunately I met Stinnes’ chief lieutenant, a major 
who had been on the General Staff during the war and one 
of a group of former Intelligence Officers that the capitalist 
has enlisted for his personnel. Typical of their service, 
past and present, they are silent, imperturbable, coldly 
efficient men—ideal cogs in the Stinnes machine. They 
invariably refer to their chief as der Principal. His actual 
name is never mentioned in speech or correspondence. It 
is part of the atmosphere of mystery that surrounds the 
organization. 


An Eleventh-Hour Interview 


Y PARTICULAR major makes the appointments for 

the great man. All the letters that various people 
had written about me passed through his hands and he 
was therefore acquainted with my ambition. He told 
me that Stinnes was expected in Berlin on a certain day, 
that he would be in town only twenty-four hours, and 
that every moment of his time was bocked up. “I'll do 
my best for you,” he said. 

The day came. Stinnes arrived at six in the afternoon 
and started a series of conferences that lasted until four 
o’clock the next morning. At eight he was up and he 
kept at it until he left for Munich at seven, taking the last 
group of confreres with him in his car to the station. 
During the afternoon I received a note from one of his 
secretaries saying that an appointment was impossible, 
and conveying the usual regrets. 

Stinnes came to Berlin only once again during the suc- 
ceeding fortnight. Meanwhile I dug up a copy of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post—its price in Berlin 
fluctuates like a stock-market quotation—and 
sent it to the major. I also asked him to lunch. 
He wanted to meet a certain high-placed Amer- 
ican official then in the capital, and I was able 
to bring the meeting about on this occasion. 
At the same time I learned that der Principal 
would be in Berlin for two days during the fol- 
lowing week. ‘“‘He will be busier than usual,” 
said friend major, ‘“‘and I am afraid it will be 
impossible for you to see him.”’ I replied that 
1 could not leave Germany without at least 
five minutes with him. Then I went off to 
Hamburg, Bremen, Leipsic and Kiel, and re- 
turned the day before Stinnes was to arrive. 

He showed up on a Thursday morning four 
hours late, arid the usual series of conferences 
engulfed him all day and far into the night. 
His congested schedule was further compli- 
cated by asensational break with the Hamburg- 
American Line, his retirement from the board, 
and his declaration of a rate war on it. Of 
course this lessened my chances of seeing him. 

Friday came and I was booked to leave for 
Brussels at two o’clock. By eleven o’clock 


% 


to His Interviewer. 
Reach You at 11:39 o’Clock. 


I had packed my luggage, and with it practically all hope 
of seeing Stinnes. At 11:20 I left the hotel to do a neces- 
sary errand in an adjoining building. I left specific word, 
however, where I was going and that I would be back in 
ten minutes. : 

When I returned the clerk at the desk seemed a trifle 
excited when he said, “Mr. Stinnes has been asking for 
you.” 

“Where is he?’’ I demanded. 

“He has just left in his motor car,’’ was the reply. 

The great chance had come and I was not there! I tore 
up to the apartment on the third floor usually occupied by 
Stinnes. It was deserted save for a solitary woman typist 
who said, ‘‘ Der Principal wanted you to ride with him to 
the Eden Hotel.” 

In a moment I was down in the lobby, headed for the 
Eden. Going out I encountered the major. For once his 
impassive face was relaxed and he was almost excited. He 
said, “‘We tried to find you everywhere. Here is a card 
from der Principal.” 

He handed me a visiting card on which Stinnes had 
written in lead pencil: 


‘ 


Regret sincerely that I could not reach you at 11:30 o’clock. 
With-heartiest- greetings, Huco STINNES. 


It is typical of the thrift of the man that his card is 
printed and not engraved. It is the kind run off on a hand 
press in a shop window anywhere in America. On one side 
were the words Hugo Stinnes, Miilheim-Ruhr. On the 
other was the inscription reproduced in this article. Being 
a billionaire Stinnes could afford to use a card like this. 

There was no comfort for me in that card. ‘‘I must see 
Stinnes before I go,’”’ I said to the major. He suggested 
that I telephone the Eden and find out if the conference 
was still on. While I was asking the operator to get the 
number I looked up—the telephone desk commands the 
hotel lobby—and to my delight and amazement I saw 
Stinnes walk in. 

I recognized him from the many published snapshots 
I had seen—they are the only pictures of him available— 
and I moved out in his direction. The ubiquitous major 
was still in sight; he beckoned me to come over, and I was 
formally introduced. Thus it came about that in the eley- 
enth hour, and in what sporting writers call an eyelash 
finish, I met the Colossus of present-day Germany. 

This time I took no chances. I led the way to a quiet 
corner, where we sat down. For nearly half an hour, and 
while the surging life of one of the world’s most crowded 
hotels beat about us, I listened to this remarkable individ- 
ual talk about many things. 

In Stinnes I expected to find a cross between a Medici 
and a Machiavelli. In externals he realized this precon- 
ceived portrait, for he is almost forbidding in aspect. It 
is as distinct as his extraordinary performance. 

Coal is the mineral on which the first Stinnes fortune 
was reared—there was a coal mine in the ancestral back 
yard—and a seam of it runs through the family face. He 
has been called a lump of coal personified. A symbolist 
would see in him the center of an allegory that unfolded 
its moral in a nether‘world of dark intrigue. 

His face is broad, pale and heavy; his eyes tired almost 
to sadness. The black beard and mustache, closely cropped 
black hair, shaggy brows and hooked nose give him a 
Semitic look, which accounts for the belief in many quar- 
ters that Stinnes is a Jew. As a matter of fact, he is a 
member of the Evangelical Church. His whole physical 
appearance is essentially Oriental. That is why he is often 
called the Assyrian. Put him in the garb of the desert and 
he might pass for a Bedouin. 

This brings me to Stinnes’ supreme contempt for clothes. 
Year in and year out he wears the same kind of loose, ill- 
fitting, black sack suit which looks as if it had been slept 
in. The trousers are baggy at the knees and the sleeves 
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are wrinkled. But these clothes are merely one detail o 
his unconventional make-up. Like Clemenceau h 
addicted to a low standing collar, from which a g 
ready-made black bow tie makes constant effort to es 
in front and back. It seems to be just on the verge 
slipping from its moorings. 

Surmounting the large square head in winter and sum 
mer is a fearsome black derby, huge of crown and tiny 
brim. The general effect of this costume, from which h 
never departs, is to give Stinnes a slovenly look. At firs 
glance you might even take him for a magnified replic 
of David Warfield in his famous réle of the Auctioneer, 

Yet the moment you come into his presence you feel th 
inherent power and dogged purpose that have carried hip 
so far. What seems to be indifference or preoccupatio; 
falls away instantly he speaks, and the real personality j 
unveiled. Those tired eyes gleam with alertness or glitte 
with resentment. The old-clo’ man issuddenly transform 
into a pillar of strength. ’ 

__ As he discourses in his swift and direct fashion you ea; 
see him in your mind’s eye laying down the law at a critica 
board meeting or leading a forlorn industrial hope to re 
organization and profit. He is the champion life-saver o 
decrepit enterprise, the prize consolidator of related ac 
tivities. Once he gets down to analysis of a situation hej 
most un-German, for he is keen, terse and epigrammatic 

As I listened to his diagnosis of the world economi 
crisis there was about him a reminder of the late E. 
Harriman in the speed and vividness of the summa 
When he bared his view of the future it had the flash ar 
comprehending vision of a forecast by Thomas F. R; 
His rare moments of repose and reflection recalled 
brooding silences of the late J. P. Morgan. 


-! 
The Question That Made Stinnes Talk % 


BVIOUSLY here is a person equipped to do battle wit 
the giants and to hold his own. Robust ten 
vigor, iron will and an inflexible determination t 
things through and not to be trifled with—these are 
traits, backed up with a solid practicality, that 
out in Stinnes when you meet him face to face. 
The interview with Stinnes was replete with surpi 
In the first place, his manner was something of a revelat 
His preliminary utterance was an expression of regret 
I had been obliged to wait so long for an opportun 
see him; the second, that he was sorry we had misse 
other earlier in the day. 

Knowing his reputation for taciturnity I felt all 
that I would be obliged to blast speech out of him. Inst 
he spoke with an astonishing fluency. Once he got un 
way I merely injected an occasional question and hi 
the rest. : 

From long experience in interviewing sensitive 
picious or susceptible foreigners, I have made it ar 
address them and carry on if possible the conve 
in their own language. It is a good selling point, as it were 
and makes for immediate confidence. Moreover, a mar 
being at home with his own tongue, is apt to plunge stral 
into the business at hand without any side-stepping. 

So I let loose at Stinnes in German, and with the q 
tion, ‘Can Germany pay the reparation fixed by 
ultimatum?” 

There was a definite and psychological reason why 
this question at the start. Every German of large 
with whom I had previously discussed the indemni 
variably broke into excited protest. It was the red fla 
inflamed conversation. I felt that the important tas 
to get Stinnes started. Speech begets speech. On 
was launched I had little fear of the future. It workec 
precisely as I anticipated. 

Hardly had I framed the interrogation when he re 
“It is impossible for Germany to pay the reparatio 
manded. The whole system is false. Fi 
all, it is too much—a sum absolutely unhe: 
of. In the second place, and in order to obtal 
the first installments, we are compelled t 
foreign exchange. The result is that it ¢ 
a tremendous demand for dollars and a 
same time the mark is depressed. The pri 
presses must go on printing and our credii 
comes more impaired. 

“Wherever you turn in a considerati 
the indemnity you find impossible ci 
stances. If Germany, for example, is to | 
out of a surplus of exports she will need a 
five million more industrial workers. 
are they to come from? We have no more | 
onies and our manhood was sadly de 
during the war.” 

I had heard it often proclaimed that Stinn‘ 
refused to admit defeat. His next remark di 
proved it, for he said: ‘Never was a defeate 
nation so humbled as Germany. After ovnt 
wars the conquered have had an opportunit 
to draw their breath, but to-day Germany fee 
only the hand of the oppressor.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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)OU should come out from Roossia also?”’ 
suggested the short round girl with the 
polished hair, leaning out vigorously 
her steamer chair. The occupant of the 


it makes you think so?”’ she returned—not repellent, 
) others had been, but seemingly borne down by a great 
Mess, a vast indifference to all human affairs. 


t| quite positively. “Didn’t 1?’ she inquired after a 
)ause, with the insistence of one driven by the earnest 
|.opeful purpose of engaging in conversation at all 


ieasured scrutiny. 

+ two young women presented a marked contrast. 
indeed were dark; both were apparently dressed in 
5in peasant costume. But upon the face of one—the 
1, younger one with the polished hair—enthusiasm 
like a varnish; while upon the dark face and darker 
sf the other lay a singular and really arresting weari- 
she look of a face that had schooled itself to dreadful 
|, Of eyes that had grown stony and unafraid from 
Aizing all the sins and passions and duplicities of men. 
: first speaker, balked temporarily, but still driven 
t: unbridled social desire to speak and mingle with her 
rolled restlessly in her chair, with the design appar- 
| of now accosting the more elaborately dressed 
i stretched out on the other side of her. But find- 
T already engaged in a conversation aimed almost 
atiously in an opposite direction, she rolled back 
i with a vigor that threatened to project her from her 
Ir Tug upon the deck, and returned with the happy 
3 ence of one with whom all is personally satisfactory 
age again the darker, slightly older young woman 
ihe inscrutable eyes and the world-weary face. 

ju know vy I should be here?” she demanded, 
again her ardent gaze upon her enforced companion. 
|hy are you?” There was no apparent zest to know, 

t ample for the continuance of the conversation, 
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“T am second cabin—me!” proclaimed the younger 
woman, oblivious of the fact that the other had promptly 
reclosed her eyes. “I am come up to be one at the great 
American patriotism concert to be here soon now.” 

Gazing over for approval and surprise she now perceived 
with keen regret that her companion’s eyes were closed. 
Yet nevertheless she went on. 

“You know vy I should be sittin’ here now—in this 
chair?”’ she inquired in the louder voice with which one 
naturally addresses the drowsy whose attention one wishes 
to secure. 

The world-weary face beside her revolved in a silent ne- 
gation against the back of the steamer chair, without 
opening its eyes. 

“Because the big American vomens is my friendt,’”’ she 
said, and paused for effect. ‘Mees Vera McBride!” 

She paused while one eye, the upper eye of the face 
before her, opened and then closed. 

“So I haf her chair until the American patriotism con- 
cert vill start.” 

The face before her once more lay absolutely still and 
expressionless. For the time the speaker desisted, gazing 
steadily in conjecture and surprise upon those strangely 
unresponsive features. 

There was something baffling and mysterious about that 
face and its negation of all human interest and desire. One 
would have said perhaps, seeing its owner’s Russian garb, 


recalling as the other had its Russian origin, that here was 


some pure native Russian stock, of the darker, more 
Eastern type perhaps, with all the fatalism, the resignation 
to life’s inevitability which makes the Oriental and the 
Russian. And yet in addition to the English speech of its 
possessor there was something subtly different, more Occi- 
dental, harder in that face! Its scrutinizer, tantalized but 
defeated finally, turned her earnest gaze away, and giving 
vent to a large sigh stared unwillingly out ahead upon the 
vast and uneventful saucer of the sea, 


WOLFE 


“What's All That Get:Up For?’ He Asked, Eying Her Still More Suspiciously 


It was soon too much for her. Before she 
was well settled she turned violently under 
the stimulus of anew purpose. “ You spik the 
English fine,” she stated with loud approval. 
“Fine, for a Roossian. I notice it ven I heardt you spik- 
kin’ to the others. You spik fine—joost like a natif.” 

At these words the one addressed opened her dark, 
heavily fringed eyelids again very slightly, with a spark of 
interest, or something closely akin, which shone for a 
moment and then died, quickly extinguished in the still 
depths of those lackluster eyes. 

“Me also, I spik also English fine. I also learn in Roos- 
sia—like all the others now.” 

The other nodded and closed her eyes again. 

“My sister, from New York, she come home and tich 
me the English—after the March revolution.” 

A faint light of interest touched the other’s face; her 
eyes reopened. 

“Are you Bolshevik?” she inquired, watching her. 

“My sister, yes. Me, no! Me socialist,’ she answered, 
with the accent always on the “me.” “But me—I learn 
the English from her. For two years in the home ve spik 
nothink else—me and the others vith my sister from 
America. So then I spik it so goot like I do. No more I 
spik the Roossian. I go to America—to New York. I am 
American. Mees Vera McBride, she is my friendt. She 
vill help me.”’ 

The tired, heavy eyes of the dark woman by her side 
contracted for an instant at the second mention of that 
name, as if in an attempt at memory, but then relaxed and 
closed again, as if concentration of any kind were at this 
time most distasteful. 

The other one was going on with her conversation. 

“Haf you also friendts there?”’ she next inquired. 

“Not a one!” said the other rather bitterly. 

“Vait. I vill get you von. I vill show you—later.” 

“That’s good,” said the strange woman with the closed 
eyes, not even reopening them in acknowledgment of this 
generous purpose. 

The eager conversationalist, nonplused by such scarcely 
human conduct, sighed and gazed off once more at the 
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empty, sad-colored sea. But now other possibilities of 
social intercourse arose. She arranged herself in her 
steamer rug with the somewhat extreme luxuriousness of 
manner of those who have not often occupied steamer 
chairs before, and smiled generally and invitingly. Others 
were approaching. Midafternoon had passed. It was grow- 
ing time for another meal or semimeal on shipboard, and 
the passengers, gravely anxious about their ability to 
encounter it, were now beginning rapidly to tramp the 
deck in the dual formation which has been prescribed by 
Nature and the custom of the sea ever since the first estab- 
lishment of social navigation by Noah. 

The eyes of the seeker for human intercourse gleamed 
brilliantly again, following them. Stricken by another gust 
of unuttered speech she aroused again her apparently 
sleeping companion. 

“Vy should you go from Roossia now to New York— 
America? To vork?” 

The answer of her companion was a sound, unintelligi- 
ble, uncourteous, unfeminine—very much like a grunt. 

““Me! Vould you vish to know vy I should go?” 
her companion asked, with an agreeable return to 
her own personality. 

“Yes,”” said the other, now straightening up 
somewhat, abandoning further her previous inten- 
tion of sleep. “‘ Yes, indeed!” 

The short young Russian with the shining hair 
first gazed with the air of one about to 
reveal really intimate information. 

“T go get me a husband, a man!”’ she 
stated then in a fierce whisper, drawing 
back to observe the effect of her revela- 
tion. 

It did in fact awake a look of interest 
or some kindred emotion in her hearer’s 
face that had previously been absent. 
““Where is he?’’ she inquired. 
“Where is he waiting for you?” 

“Him! Hei Js not vaiting. I go 
get him.” 

“e Oh! ! ” 

“Yess. I haf not got him yet. 
I go get him. Soon—ven I rich 
New York.”’ Much encour- 
aged at breaking down the 
stony indifference on the 
other’s part at last, she 
went continuously on: 

‘‘Roossia—Europe— 
here allis terrible. Themen 
isallgone. Kilt. Ortaken 
other vomens maybe—and 
gonealso. Ain’tit? Yess?” 

Her companion’s eyes, 
she did not fail to see, were 
now fixed steadily on hers 
with growing interest. 

“The var, it is awful. 
For mens, yess—for vomens 
also. For young vomen who 
should be without no hus- 
bandt, vorst, vorst of all,’ 
she said, warming continu- 
ally to her theme. ‘In 
Roossia—in Europe—there 
is sO many vomen; so little men. 
they go. They take who they please. Then maybe they 
leaf—go avay and get another. Here,’’ she said, pointing 
westward, “‘all is deefferent. In America is husbandts for 
all—and then some more!” 

“And you're after yours?” stated her unidentified com- 
panion in the terse way she adopted when she did speak. 

“Yess,’’ sighed the prospective bride, with a shy antici- 
pation on her face. ‘I vill not fail—you understandt 
me!’’ she said, returning again to her more habitual eager- 
ness of expression. “I haf Mees Vera McBride for my 
friendt. She vill get me marriet—sure. But that ain’t all, 
neither!’’ she stated. 

“No?” inquired her now attentive companion. 

“No. I haf other vays—also.” 

“What?” 

“T am socialist—radical, like her also.’ 


The men, they come, 


The other had fixed her dark and gloomy eyes upon’ 


her—filled now with a hard, keen, singularly concentrated 
attention. 

“Have you husbandt—you?” inquired the seeker of 
one. ‘“‘Haf you got yet a man?” 

“No,” said the one with the strange, hard eyes. 

“Vould you vish one—also?”’ her new-found friend 
inquired with an unusual courtesy. 

The other nodded. 

““A fine reech one too?” 

“T sure would,” the other answered, a deep note of sin- 
cerity rising now into her cheerless, weary and monotonous 
voice. 

The other leaned out still farther from her steamer 
chair. 

“T vill help you. 


ag 


I vill show you how! 


The woman with the mysterious face did not refuse her 
generous offer, although remaining silent. 

“You know how?” the speaker asked again, holding off, 
intensifying her effect. 

“ec How? ” 

“Be socialist! Be radical!’’ replied the speaker, leaning 
farther forward, whispering, and drawing back. 

“Socialist? Radical?” 

“Ves. Socialist. Radical. All do so now in America.” 

After a sufficient pause she leaned forward again, talking 
in deeper and deeper confidence. ‘‘It is true, vat I vill now 
tell you. I hear it all ofer—from the comrades, from my 
seester ven she comes home. So I vill know. In America 
the reech men—the millionaires, the young vuns—they 
now all become radicals, comrades. It is sign of the times. 
And they marry the socialist girls—the Roossian girls 
also—and make them 
husbandts. 

“You vill hear also, 
maybe,’”’ she went on, 
‘or read in 
our Roossian 
papers of all 
vat dothis. It 
is the endt— 
the breakdown 
of the great 
bourgeois. 


“‘So Now I Reach 
Vith You 

My Personal 

Problem, My 

Quan:dary. 

In Which I Must 

Trust You"’ 


Their sons all marry now poor Roossian girls who come 
from Roossia—the young reech American men—in the 
intelligentzia.”’ 

The other contented herself with merely listening. 

“Tn the endt they give it up—all the money—to the 
pipple. Now you hear also, maybe, how all the poor Roos- 
sian girls, whose folks they have come in America with 
nothink from Roossia, they joost marry these big young 
American: meellionaires. 

“Sadie Pokak, you haf heard of her maybe? How she 
haf reech husband—the reech young meellionaire? How 
she talk, talk, talk, and get in all the papers and go to jail 
and help the pipple? And all the time she haf thees reech 
husband, thees fine American mans, who vill pay her bills, 
hire her lawyers, kip her out of jail, while she talk, still 
talk, till the time comes to gif it—all the money back to 
the pipple. Yess! And Josie Sniftsky and Reba Kowlitsch 
also. You hear also of them—always, too, in the news- 
papers in America, with their new American mens?” 

She stopped a moment. 

“‘My seester say so?”’ she asked, looking up as if for con- 
firmation, forgetting for the moment that her companion 
was from Russia also. 

The other seemed to nod. 

“Tt is so all ofer—yess,’’ continued the speaker. ‘In 
America. They marry ’em. Me, I dothesame. You also!” 

“Lead me to it!’ replied the other, apparently now 
using an idiom that the smaller Russian was at a loss to 
understand. But before the latter could inquire concerning 
it her face lighted up with a sharper emotion than mere 
curiosity. : 

“She is here now! She comes! Mees McBride!”’ the 
younger girl exclaimed, and half falling, half rolling from her 
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rug, she finally precipitated herself, as she had so trea 
threatened to do before, on all fours upon the deck—ex 
eating herself vigorously, to the obvious disapproya| 
other passengers, especially the elaborately dressed 
with the long-handled eyeglasses just beyond her. 

The attention this invited did not apparently det 
at all from the pleasure or the poise of the extremely ha 
some and well-formed young woman with bobbed hair; 
semimilitary garb who now stood, erect, military , 
unconcerned, a head and shoulders over her. 

“Well, well,’’ she said, her fine white even teeth shoy 
to advantage in an indulgent smile. ‘‘ What a fall: 
there, my countryman!”’ r 

“Yess!’’ said the little Russian with the polished h 
drawing very close to her indeed. ‘‘ Yess!” i 

“And how is my eager little protégée now?” inqui 
the big, fine military girl, indulgently leaning down ; 
kissing her—very much as a strong man leans ome 
little woman. 

“Fine! Fine! I luf you so!” cried the latter, equine 
her protectress’ strong waist with grateful vigor. 

“Tt is better than the second cabin, isn’t it?” asked 
tall young woman, showing her fine teeth again in a { 
healthy, appreciation of her own act of kindness. 3 

“Yess, ma’am,”’ said her grateful charge again. ‘ 

From the cover of her guardian’s arm she ‘coll ou 
the woman with the mysterious world-weary eyes st 
in her Russian garb languidly still upon her steamer ch 
“Thees is my Mees McBride,” she announced 


“My great American friendt.” 

The young woman in the chair gazed up with 
and singularly searching glance—a look, one might i 
recognition; but if so, she concealed it as auc 
came. 

“And thees,”’ said the protégée to her lovely anil 
uesque protectress, “is my friendt. Also like ui 
Roossia.”’ : 

The woman in the chair looked upward without m 
ing. Her weariness evidently had come back agair 
her. A new and even more inscrutable expressi 
come into her inscrutable eyes. She bowed slight] 
out speaking, yet without embarrassment. 

Miss McBride, the protector of the weak and unguar 
bowed a gracious but semimilitary bow. If there 
recognition between these women it was certain 
mutual. ' 

“T go now,” shouted the hunter of husbands buoyat 
“‘to the great American patriotism concert, vith my ) 
Vera McBride. Good-by! Good-by!”’ ] 

“A little lower! A little lower! Just a little less] 
my dear,’’ said her protectress. “People do not spi 
loudly as that in my country.” b 

They went away, an attractive picture—the pr 
and the protected. Fy 

“Good-by. Good-by,” matted the young seeker 
bands with loud gladness. ‘‘ Remember vat I tell’ 
you should do—in America.” 

She disappeared with her friend through a white do 
the direction of the great American patriotic concert; 
happy ship leaped always westward with her over 7 
nuptial waves to the continent of marriageable milliona | 

On the other hand, the unknown woman, left be 
her, gazed out from her morose and lackluster ey 
vacant, sad-colored, cheerless sea, thinking, reme 

At last, with a slow and deliberate conviction h 
formed these words: Ve hat! s the one—Vera Mel 
She wouldn't know me,” she added, glancing down 
dress; ‘not in this!” a 

She drew back again into the depths of io sta 
reverie. 

“Fairweather !’’ she said finally, half aloud. rhe 
it!” And now her lips formed themselves into a 
intense and mocking bitterness. ‘Husbands for | 
huh?” she said. ‘‘But back, back to the sobs for me! 

With these unusual words, after a slight further sile 
she herself arose and proceeded down the now ali 
deserted deck in the direction of the grand American p 
otic concert and tea. . ; 4 

II - 

HEN she arrived on the outskirts of the ¢rov 

salon the exercises were well under way. A fat1 

much flushed, was evidently reaching the pal 0) 
oration. 

“Friends,” he was asking in a high and m 
squeaky voice, “what is our immediate danger?” _ 

The newcomer, after observing him with the eri 
and impassive glance of one long unaffected by the 1 
savage and impassioned bursts of oratory, let her 
and singularly unresponsive glance range over the | 
and fashionably garbed assembly that closely filled 
great room around the small group of performers. 
the next words brought back and fastened her eyes, 
all the rest, upon the face of the speaker. 

“Gold. Russian gold!” he cried in answer to himse 

The eyes of the unknown woman scrutinized his 1 fac 
a moment. She listened for his next words witl 
intensity of attention that seemed highly trained, 4 
indeed professional. 
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ot content with breaking every human law,” he was 
z, “not content with desecrating every human rela- 
snot content with violating every principle of honor 
jood faith, their filthy, impious hands now seek to 
jruish the very central lamp within the shrine, the 
seystone and palladium of our liberty.” 

+ new hearer, as the other traveler from Russia had 
jved, evidently followed and understood the English 
Je with all the facility of a native. A faint, under- 


Jing smile touched her face as she listened. Yet the 


aiity of her attention did not once relax; she was 


gatly deeply interested to know the exact significance 
! figures of speech—to learn to just which palladium 
)s alluding. 

i the moment the speaker did not satisfy her—held 
suspense. 

‘9. you doubt what I say? Does it seem incredible 
11?” he asked. “The power, the growing power, the 
jyresent power of Russian gold? Let me point out to 
hen the experience of England—the recent revela- 
Ithere.” 

ls stony eyes of his new listener, like one accustomed 
bong hardened to the meandering emotions of public 
(41, now leaving for the moment the face of the 
|r, swept over and appraised the group of other per- 
ts. From them it fell on two now familiar figures— 
irms of her little fellow traveler from Russia and of 
/atuesque protector, seated together in the extreme 
jrow, on the farther side of the semicircle of the 
ce. 

jillions, it is now known beyond question—yes, tens 
ions of pounds sterling,’ the speaker was continuing, 
old, of Russian gold, of stolen gold, wrenched from 
/htful owners, is now being poured by subterranean 
pels into England to debauch, to betray a civiliza- 
|Not thirty pieces of silver, my friends; thirty million 
1 of gold! It is too much. Human nature cannot 
j against it. Especially now, in a population in the 
of England’s; somewhere, sometime, poor, frail 
nature breaks down.” 

oaused for breath and a sip of water. The eyes of the 
ty young woman from Russia, with their singularly 
3 and bitter cynicism, had come back to him, and 
sid not leave his features for a moment as she stood 
ig for his next word. 

jd where?’’ he resumed. “Oh, see the cunning of 
| ay friends; the truly diabolical cunning! Where is 
\tack made? The break secured? In the center—the 
Hyalladium of Western liberty—the free and uncor- 
il press !”’ 

\hese words a new look came into the hard eyes and 
most morbidly cynical face of his unknown listener. 
3 not defiance, not anger, but a deep and scornful 
(standing—an understanding such as is secured by 
2W. 

(me palladium!”’ she exclaimed to herself under her 


) my country,’”’ the speaker was going on—‘‘and in 
1” he added as a rhetorical afterthought—‘“‘we are 
ii prone to carelessness—to rest content in the record 
ii deeds, the proud knowledge of what we are. My 
i'y and yours for a century has been the home, the 
i, the zegis of the oppressed of all lands, of all climes; 
je alike of tyranny and anarchy; the land where the 
st as well as the 

est, the humblest as 
Is the most exalted, 


west-paid workman 


in our great industrial machine, my friends, commands 
the full protection of this egis of our country, of our law, 
as truly,” he said, now gazing at his audience and pausing 
for a last and unusually lofty simile, “‘as ourselves!” 

At this statement by the speaker, the stranger could see 
from where she stood, the face of the small round Russian 
exile in the front row beyond him looked up into the face 
of her beautiful protectress with a bright smile. But 
finding that face hard set, regarding the speaker with a 
heavy, unsympathetic frown, it placed a similar frown 
upon itself with mirrorlike fidelity and gazed back now 
at the oblivious and perspiring speaker with intense 
hostility. 

“Ourselves!” reiterated the fat speaker, catching his 
breath and going on. ‘‘And yet,” he asked, with a severe 
and added strength from his new charge of oxygen, ‘“‘can 
we, friends and fellow citizens of my country, can we 
flatter ourselves that we alone of all the peoples of the 
earth are immune from this power, this diabolical power 
now working at the foundations of the world as we now 
know it? Far from it!” 

The bitter, almost morbidly scornful look now grew 
upon his unknown listener’s face. 

“Far from it!’ repeated the speaker with intense dis- 
tinctness. ‘‘At this moment, as I myself happen to know, 
this power is at work in America. It honeycombs our 
industrial, our political structure. It strives to excite our 
worst natures, our covetousness for profitable trade; it 
tears meanwhile at the sanctity of our churches and our 
schools. And here, no less than in England, it aims first 
of all, you may be sure, at the instruments of public 
opinion; at that first and dearest of our liberties—which 
defends for us the rest—the palladium of the press.” 

As he approached his climax he seemed to his listener 
more and more like one of those round-bellied little soda- 
water bottles which are so proverbially full of fizz and 
fury. His very words popped out of him. The face of his 
young observer from Russia, on the other hand, as she 
studied him, held more and more that hard, repellent, 
almost abnormal expression of bitterness and scorn which 
seemed so much a part of it. One might have thought, 
watching her, that all her life she must have been listening 
to fat men—thousands, perhaps, of fat, pink men like this, 
defending the press against the power of Russian gold, of 
radicalism—and despised them with a special bitterness 
of contempt. 

“This is no conjecture, friends. I am giving you no 
mere alarmist talk,” this particular fat man was going 
on, with all the authority of 
his full weight. ‘‘ You your- 
selves have seen the con- 
stant mention of Russian 
gold in all the public press— 
the efforts to send it here, 
ostensibly in trade. But 
that is not all. Far from it! 

“T am not at lib- 
erty to tell you all I 
know,” he went on 
after an expressive 


A Newand EvenMore Inscrutable ExpressionHad Come 
Into Her Inscrutable Eyes. 
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pause, “but I will say this to you: Our Department of 
Justice at Washington knows well, knows accurately, my 
friends, that to-day, this very moment, there are millions, 
millions in Russian gqld, inside our gates, pouring in, a 
secret golden stream on every incoming steamer. It may 
be here, upon this very ship!’’ he exclaimed with a sudden 
unexpected thought. “Its agents may be among us now!”’ 

He gazed in challenge across the upturned faces of his 
hearers, and as he did so, by a chance which comes some- 
times in public speaking, his glance seemed to fall and fix 
itself upon one face, arrested, half unconsciously perhaps, 
upon the mocking smile, the hard, strange, morbidly 
critical eyes, and the clearly Russian garb of the unknown 
woman traveler from Russia, standing studying him on 
the outskirts of his audience. He seemed to her at least 
to do this. Yet she did not turn her eyes away; she re- 
turned the semiconscious gaze of the speaker with her 
same unmoved and mocking smile. 

“Tf such there be in my audience, if here we have among 
us any messenger of anarchy, any bearer of this Russian 
gold,” the speaker cried, his eyes fixed, his breath laboring 
upgrade to his climax and defiance, “I will say to him, 
or her—for women, my friends, as well as men are in this 
thing—I will say to him, or her: Hands off. Hands off 
my country! My America. My country is free! My 
country is moral! My country is safe! My country is 
uncontaminated by the filthy doctrines spawned in the 
black slums of Europe. My country is one hundred per 
cent American. Hands off! 

“*Hands off !”’ he still called directly to the strange young 
woman with the mocking smile and Russian garb—or so it 
seemed to her. ‘Hands off the schools, the factories, the 
churches, the ballot box of my country! And more than 
all, all else, hands off the center arch, the keystone of our 
structure, the very center of our liberty—the palladium of 
our free, untouched and uncorrupted press!”’ 

Saying this he wrenched his eyes from the eyes of the 
young woman in the Russian garb, wiped his streaming 
face and, gazing for an instant in the direction of the table 
reserved at one side for one or two members of the press, 
sat down at last with that personal dignity in sitting which 
is never attained by those weighing under two hundred 
pounds. 

As his eyes left hers and he sat, the lips of the woman 
with the scornful smile now framed themselves into a 
mocking denial. 

“Don’t look at me,’ she muttered with a callous humor. 
“That won’t do you any good!’’ And yet his words seemed 
to have had an influence, to have set going 
a train of thought in her. 

“But if I did have it ——” she said to 
herself, and lost the ending of her sentence 
in another mocking 
smile. 

Her face, now 
suddenly still again, 
did not lose its hard, 
set smile or the fixed 
and mocking hos- 
tility with which, as 
it looked about the 
applauding audi- 
ence, it seemed ha- 
bitually to regard 
mankind. Its ex- 
pression, however, 
did change then, a 
moment afterward, 
i stricken with a sud- 
eae den touch of 

i interest and. 

surprise. The 

8 face of the 

chairman of 

(Continued on 
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Judge Priest administered law inside his courthouse 

and justice outside of it. Perhaps they were right. 
Certainly he had a way of seeking short cuts through 
thickets of legal verbiage to the rights of things, the 
which often gave acute sorrow to the souls of those mem- 
bers of the bar who venerated the very ink in which the 
statutory act had been printed and worshiped mainfully 
before the graven images of precedent. But elsewise, 
generally speaking, it appeared to give satisfaction. No- 
body ever beat the judge in any of his races for reélection, 
and after a while they just naturally quit trying. 

Nor did it seem to distress him deeply when the grave 
and learned lords of the highest tribunal of the common- 
wealth saw fit, as they sometimes did, to quarrel with a 
decision of his which, according to their lights, ran counter 
to the authorities and the traditions revered by these 
august gentlemen. 

“‘Ah-hah!’’ he would say in his high penny-flute voice 
when such a thing happened. “I see where the honorable 
court of appeals has disagreed with me agin. Well, they’ve 
still got quite a piece to go yit before they ketch up with 
the number of times I’ve disagreed with them.” 

But he never said such a thing in open court. Such ut- 
terances he reserved for his cronies and confidants. Once 
he was under the dented tin dome where he sat for so many 
years he became so firm a stickler for the forms and the 
dignities that practically a sacerdotal air was imparted to 
the proceedings. As you might say, he was almost 
high church in his adherence to the ritualisms. 
Lawyers coming before him did not practice the law 
in their shirt sleeves. They might do this when ap- 
pearing on certain neighbor circuits, but not here. 
They did not smoke while court was in session, or 
sit reared back in their chairs with their feet up on 
the counsel tables and on the bar railings. Of 
course when not actually engaged in addressing 
the court one might chew tobacco in moderation, 
it being an indisputable fact that such was con- 
ducive to lubrication of the mental processes and 
a sedative for the nerves besides; but the act of 
chewing must be discreetly and inaudibly carried 
on, and he who in the heat of argument or under the 
stress of cross-questioning a perverse witness failed 
to patronize the cuspidors which dotted the floor at 
suitable intervals stood in peril of a stern admon- 
ishment for the first offense and a fine for the second. 

Off the bench our judge was the homeliest and simplest 
of men. On the bench he wore his baggy old alpaca coat as 
though it were a silken robe. And, as has been heretofore 
remarked, he had for his official and his private lives two 
different modes of speech. As His Honor, presiding, his 
language was invariably grammatical and precise and as 
carefully accented as might be expected of a man whose 
people never had very much use anyway for the consonant 
“7.” As William Pitman Priest, Esq., citizen, taxpayer, 
and Confederate veteran he mishandled the king’s English 
as though he had but small personal regard for the king 
or his English either. 

Similarly he always showed respect, outwardly at least, 
for the written letter of the statute as written and cited. 
But when it seemed to him that justice tempered with 
mercy stood in danger of being choked in a lawyer’s loop 
of red tape he sheared through the entanglements with a 


[Mises had a saying down our way in the old days that 


promptitude which appealed more strongly, perhaps, to | 


the lay mind than to the professional. And if, from the 
bench, he might not succor the deserving litigant or the 
penitent offender without violation to the given principles 
of the law, which, aiming ever for the greater good to the 
greater number, threatened present disaster for one de- 
serving, he very often privily would busy himself in the 
matter. This, then, was why they had that saying 
about him. 

It largely was in a private capacity that Judge Priest 
figured in the various phases relating to the Millsap case, 
with which now we are about to deal. The beginning of 
this was the ending of Felix Millsap, but from its start to 
its finish he alone held the secrets of all its aspects. The 
best people in town, those who made up the old families, 
knew the daughter of this Felix Millsap; the people whose 
families were not so old perhaps, but by way of com- 
pensation more likely to be large ones, the common 
people, as the word goes, knew the father. The best 
people commiserated decorously with the daughter when 
her father was abruptly taken from this life; the others 
wondered what was going to become of his widow. For, 
you see, the daughter moved in very different circles from 
the one in which her parents moved. Their lines did not 
touch. But Judge Priest had the advantage on his side 
of moving at will in both circles. Indeed he moved in all 
circles without serious impairment to his social position in 
the community at large. 
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“I See Where the 
Honorable Court 
of Appeals Has 
Disagreed With 

Me Agin’’ 


Briefly, the case of she who had been Eleanor Millsap 
was the case of a child who, diligently climbing out of the 
environment of her childhood, has attained to heights 
where her parents may never hope to come, a common 
enough case here in flux and fluid America, and one which 
some will applaud and some will deplore, depending on 
how they view such matters. A daughter proclaiming by 
her attitude that she is ashamed of the sources of her 
origin; a father and a mother visibly proud of their off- 
spring’s successful rise, yet uncomplainingly accepting the 
rdles to which she has assigned them—there you have this 
small family tragedy in forty words or less. 

When the Millsaps moved to our town their baby was 
in her second summer. With the passage of years the 
father and the mother came, as suitably mated couples 
often do, to look rather like each other. But then, prob- 
ably there never had been a time when they, either in 
temperament or port, had appeared greatly unlike, seeing 
that both the pair were colorless, prosaic folk. So for 
Nature to mold them into a common pattern was merely 
a detail of time and patience. But their little Eleanor 
betrayed no resemblance to either in figure or face or per- 
sonality. It was in this instance as though hereditary 
traits had been thwarted; as though two sober barnyard 
fowl had mated to bear a golden pheasant. They were 
secluded, shy, unimaginative; she was vivid and sprightly, 
with dash to her, and audacity. 

They lived in one of those small gloomy houses whose 
shutters always are closed and whose fronts always are 
blank; a house where the business of living seems to be 
carried on surreptitiously, almost by stealth. She, from the 
time she could walk alone, was actively abroad, a bright 
splash of color in the small oblong of shabby front yard. 
Thefather, Felix Millsap, wasan odd-jobs woodworker. He 
made his living by undertakings too trivial for a contract- 
ing carpenter and joiner to bid on and too complicated for 
an amateur to attempt. The mother, Martha by name, 
took in plain sewing to help out. She had about her the air 
of the needle drudge, with shoulders bowed in and the 
pricked, scored fingers of a seamstress, and a permanent 
pucker at one corner of her mouth from holding pins 
there. The daughter showed trim, slender limbs and a 
bodily grace and a piquant face which generations of 
breeding and wealth so very often fail to fashion. 

When she graduated as the valedictorian of her class in 
the high school she cut a far better figure in the frock her 
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mother had made for her than did any there on the 
at St. Clair Hall; she had a trick of wearing simp 
ments which gave them distinction. Already she ha 
a dozen sweethearts. Boys were drawn to her; gir} 
repelled rather. Girls found her too self-centered 
intent on attaining her own aims to give much he 
companionships. They called her selfish. Well, if s¢ 
ness is another name for a constant, bounding am} 
to get on and up in the world Eleanor Millsap was s 
But for the boys she had a tremendous attraction. 

admired her quick, cruel wit, her energy, her 
looks. She met her sweethearts on the street, ¢| 
soda fountain, in that trysting place forjuveniles 
heartings, the far corner of the post-office corrid¢ 
She never invited any of these yoy 
squires of hers to her house; they kep 
dezvous with her at the corner beloy 
they parted from her at the gate. 
somehow gathered, without being told 
so many words, that she was ashamed ¢ 
poverty of her home, and, boylike, 
felt a dumb sympathy for her the 
should be denied-what so many 
had. But for all her sidewalk 
tions, she kept herself aloof fron 
touch of scandal; the very openn 
her gaddings protected her from. 
Besides, she seemed instinctive! 
know that if she meant to make thi 
possible bargain for herself in li 
must keep herself unblemished— 
give of her charms but not give too freely. ! 
gossips might call her a forward piece, as they 
jealousy among girls of her own age might hi 
that she was flip and fresh; but no one, with 1 
might brand her as fast. i 
Having graduated with honors, she learneds 
raphy—learned it thoroughly and well, as wa 
way with whatever she undertook—and presently j 
a place as secretary to Dallam Wybrant, the le 
merchandise broker of the three in town. Now Di 
Wybrant was youngish and newly widowed—be 
rallying fast from the grief of losing a wife who h 
his senior by several years. Knowing people— 
who could look through a grindstone as far as t 
one, and maybe farther—smiled with meaning wh 
considered the prospect. A good-looking, s 
always smart and trig and crisp, always with an’ 
for the main chance, sitting hour by hour and day 
in the same office with a lonely, impressionable, ec 
man—well, there was but one answer to it. ] 
answer to it there was. Nobody was very much su 
although probably some mothers with marr 
daughters on their hands were wrung by pangs ¢ 
when Dallam Wybrant and Eleanor Millsap slipp 
one day to Memphis and there were married. 
As Eleanor Millsap, self-reliant, self-sufficient | 
terly self-supporting, the girl through the ye 
steadily been growing out of the domestic orb: 
bounded the lives of her parents. As Mrs. Dall 
brant, bride of an up-and-coming business man, 
assured social position and wealth—as our town m 
wealth—in his own name she was now to pass 
beyond their humble horizon and vanish out 
narrowed social ken. True enough, they kept 1 
living, all three of them, in the same town and inde 
paralleling and adjacent streets; only the paren 
in their shabby little sealed-up cofiin box of a hous 
at the poorer end of Yazoo Street; the daughte: 
handsome new stucco house, as formal and sli 
wedding cake, up at the aristocratic head of Cl 
Drive. And yet to all intents and purposes they 
far apart, these two Millsaps and their only ¢ 
though they abode in different countries. Fo 
you, had been taken up by the best people. But 
the best people had the least intention of taking 
father and mother as well. She probably was asf 
expecting it or desiring it as any other could be 
a tale ran about that she served notice upon her 
that thereafter their lives were to run in different; 
They were not to seek to see her without her per! 
she did not mean to see them except when and w! 
chose, or if she chose—and she did not choose. — 
One evening—it might have been about a yea 
half after the marriage of his daughter—Felix M 
on his way home from work, a middle-aged fig 
with the clunking gait of a tired laborer who wea 
heavy shoes, his broad splayed hands dangling a 
of his arms as though in either of them he carr 
visible weight. It had been a hot day, and whe 
been toiling on a roof shed which required reshing 
sun had blazed down upon him until it sucked his str" 
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of him, leaving him limp and draggy. He walked with 
iead down, indifferent in his sweated weariness to things 
it him. All the same, the motorman on the Belt Line 
swinging out of Yazoo Street into Commercial should 
> sounded his gong for the turning. Therein lay his 
ributory negligence. _ Also, disinterested witnesses sub- 
ently agreed that he took the curve at high speed. 
‘as one of these witnesses who saw what was about to 
nen and cried out a vain warning even as the motor- 
ground on his brakes in a belated effort to avoid the 
itable. Felix Millsap was dead when they got him out 
, under the forward trucks. The doctors said he must 
sdied instantly; probably he never knew what hit him. 
all the short and simple annals of the poor nothing, 
lly, is shorter and simpler than the funeral of one of 
1. For the putting away underground of the odd-jobs 
perhaps thirty persons of his own walk in life as- 
oled, attesting their sympathies by their presence. 
the daughter of the deceased neither attended the 
‘services at the place of his late residence nor rode to 
cemetery to witness the burial. It was explained by 
minister and by the undertaker to those who made 
iry that for good and sufficient reasons Mrs. Wybrant 
not going anywhere at present. But she sent a great 
set piece of flowers, an elaborate, inadequate thing 
a wire back to it and a tin-foil footing, which sat 
gside the black box during the service and afterwards 
propped upright in the rank grass at the head of the 
e. It was doubly conspicuous by reason of being the 
example of what greenhouse men call floral offerings 
graced the occasion. And she had written her mother 
e letter; the clergyman made this point plain to such 
yoke to him regarding the absence of Mrs. Wybrant. 
nad seen the letter; that is to say, he had seen the 
lope containing it. What the clergyman did not know 
‘that to the letter the daughter had added a para- 
h, underscored, suggesting the name of a leading 
of lawyers as suitable and competent to defend their 
ests—her mother’s and her own—in an action for 
ages against the street-car company. 
owever, as it developed, there was no need for.the 
of asuit. The street-railway company, tacitly con- 
ag fault on the part of one of its employes, preferred 
ympromise out of hand and out of court and so avoid 
zosts of litigation and the vexations of a trial. The 
‘paid in settlement was by order of the circuit court 
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“7 Was Stunned at First, 


But I Couldn’t Deceive Myself. 


lodged in the hands of a special administrator, as tempo- 
rary custodian of the estate of the late Felix Millsap, by 
him to be handed over to the heirs at law. So far as 
the special administrator was concerned, this would end 
his duties in the premises, seeing that other than this sum 
there was no property to be divided. 

The little house at the foot of Yazoo Street belonged 
to the widow. It had been deeded to her at the time of its 
purchase years and years before, and she had been a 
copartner in the undertaking of paying off the mortgage 
upon it by dribs and bitlets which represented hard work 
and the strictest economy. Naturally her husband had 
made no will. Probably it had never occurred to him that 
he would have any property to bequeath to anyone. But 
by virtue of his having died under a street car rather than 
in his bed he was worth more dead than ever, living, he had 
dreamed of being worth. He was worth eight thousand 
dollars in cash. So, as it turned out, he had left something 
other than a name for sober reliability and a reputation 
for paying his debts. And no doubt, in that bourn to 
which his spirit had been translated out of a battered 
body, his spirit rejoiced that the manner of his taking off 
had been as it was. 

But if the special administrator rested content in the 
thought that his share in the transaction practically would 
end with but few added details, his superior, the chief 
judicial officer of the district, felt called upon to take 
certain steps on his own initiative solely, and without con- 
sulting any person regarding the advisability of his action. 
It was characteristic of Judge Priest that he should move 
promptly in the matter. To a greater degree it also was 
characteristic of him that, setting out for a visit to one of 
no social account whatsoever, he should garb himself 
with more care than he might have shown had he been 
going to see one of those mighty ones who sit in the high 
places. In a suit of rumply but spotiess white linen, and 
carrying in one hand his best tape-edged palm-leaf fan, he 
rather suggested a plump old mandarin as, oh that same 
evening of the day when the street-railway company 
effected settlement, he knocked at the front door of the 
cottage of the Widow Millsap. 


She was in and she was alone. She was one of those 


women who always are in and nearly always are alone. 
Immediately, then, they sat in her front room, which was 
her best room. Her sewing machine was there, and her 
biggest oil lamp and her few small sticks of company 


furniture, her few scraps of parlor ornamentation; a bad 
picture or two, gaudily framed; china vases on a mantel- 
shelf; two golden-oak rockers, wearing on their slick and 
shiny frontlets the brand of an installment-house Cain who 
murdered beauty and yet failed in his designings to 
achieve comfort. It was as hot as a Dutch oven, that little 
box of a room inclosed within its thin-planked walls. It 
was not a place where one would care to linger longer than 
one had to. Judge Priest came swiftly to the heart of the 
business which had sent him thither. 

“Ma’am,” he was saying, ‘this is a kind of a pussonal 
matter that’s brought me down here this hot night, and 
with your consent I’ll git right to the point of it. Ordi- 
narily I’m a poor hand at diggin’ into the business of other 
people. But seein’ that I knowed your late lamented 
husband both ez a worthy citizen and ez an honest, hard- 
workin’ man, and seein’ that in my official capacity it has 
been incumbent upon me to issue certain orders in con- 
nection with your rights and claims arisin’ out of his on- 
timely death, I have felt emboldened to interest myself, 
privately, in your case—and that’s why I’m here now. 

“To-day at the cotehouse, when the compromise wuz 
formally agreed to by the legal representatives of both 
sides, an idea come to me. And that idea is this: Now 
there’s eight thousand dollars due the heirs, you bein’ one 
and your daughter, Mrs. Dallam Wybrant, bein’ the other. 
Half of eight thousand dollars wouldn’t be so very much 
to help take keer of a person, no matter how keerful they 
wuz; but eight thousand dollars, put out at interest, would 
provide a livin’ in a way fur one who lived simply, and 
more especially in the case of one who owned their own 
home and had it free from debt, ez I understand is the 
situation with reguards to you. 

‘On the other hand, your daughter is well fixed. Her 
husband is a rich man, ez measured by the standards of 
our people. It’s probable that she’ll always be well and 
amply provided fur. Moreover, she’s young, and you, 
ma’am, will some day come to the time when you won’t 
be able to go on workin’ with your hands ez you now do. 

“So things bein’ thus and so, it seems to me that ef the 
suggestion was made to your daughter, Mrs. Dallam 
Wybrant, that she should waive her claim to her share of 
them eight thousand dollars and sign over her rights to 
you, thereby inshorin’ you frum the fear of actual want in 
your declinin’ years; and her, ez I have just been statin,’ 
not needin’ the money—well, it seems to me that she would 
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jest naturally jump at the notion. So if you would go to 
her yourself with the suggestion, or git somebody in whose 
good sense and judgment you’ve got due confidence to go 
to her and her husband and lay the facts before them, I, 
fur one, knowin’ a little somethin’ of human nature, feel 
morally sure of the outcome. Why, I expect she’d welcome 
the idea; maybe she’s already thinkin’ of the same thing 
and wonderin’ how, legally, it kin be done. And that, 
ma’am, is what brings me here to your residence to-night. 
And I trust you will appreciate the motive which has 
prompted me and furgive me if I, who’s almost a stranger 
to you, seem to have meddled in your affairs without war- 
rant or justification.” 

He reared back in his chair, a plump hand upon either 
knee. 

Through this the widow had not spoken, or offered to 
speak. Now that he had finished, she answered him from 
the half shadow in which she sat on the farther side of the 
sewing machine upon which the lamp burned. There was 
no bitterness, he thought, in her words; merely a sense of 
resignation to and acceptance of a state of things not of 
her own contriving, and not, conceivably, to be of her own 
undoing. 

“‘Judge,”’ she said, “‘perhaps you know by hearsay at 
least that since my daughter’s marriage she has lived apart 
from us. Neither my husband nor I ever set foot in the 
house where she lives. It was her wish’’—she caught her- 
self here, and he, sensing that she was equivocating, never- 
theless inwardly approved of the deceit—“I mean to say 
that it was not my wish to go among her friends, who are 
not my friends, or to embarrass her in any way. I am 
proud that in marrying she has done so well for herself. In 
thinking of her happiness I shall always try to find happi- 
ness for myself. 

“But, judge, you must know this too: She did not come 
to the—the funeral. Well, there was a cause for that; she 
had a reason. But—but she had not been here for months 
before that. She—oh, you might as well hear it if you are 
to understand—she has never once 
been here since she married! 

““Andso, Judge Priest, I cannot 
go to her until I am sent for—not 
under any circumstances nor for 
any purpose. If she has her pride, 
I in my poor small way have my 
pride, too, my self-respect. When 
she needs me—if ever she does— 
I’ll go to her wherever she may be 
if I have to crawl there on my 
hands and knees. What has gone 
before will all be forgotten. But 
don’t you see, sir?—I can’t go until 
she sends for me. Andso, Judge 
Priest, while I thank you with all 
my heart for your thoughtfulness 
and your kindness, and while I’d 
be glad, too, if Ellie saw fit or 
could be made to see that it would 
be a fine thing to give me this 
money in the way you have sug- 
gested, I say to you again that I 
cannot be the one to go to her. I 
will not even write to her on the 
subject. That, with me, is final.” 

“But, ma’am,”’ he said, “‘if 
somebody else went—some friend 
of yours and of hers—how about it 
then?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Her friends—now—are not my 
friends. My friends are not hers 
any more; most of them never were 
her friends. Besides, the idea did 
not originate with me. Either the 
proposition must come from her 
direct or it must be presented to 
her by some third party. And I 
ean think of no third party of my 
choosing that she would care to 
hear. No, Judge Priest, I have no- 
body to send.” \ 

“All right then,” he stated, 
“since I set this here ball in motion 
T’ll keep it rollin’, Ma’am, I'll 
take it on myself to speak to Mrs. 
Dallam Wybrant in your behalf.” 


” 


“But, Judge Priest,’ she pro- 
tested, “‘I couldn’t ask you to do 
that for me—I couldn’t!”’ 


““Ma’am, you ain’t asked me 
and you don’t need toask me. I’m 
askin’ myself—I’m doin’ this on 
my own hook, and ef you’ll excuse 
me I'll start at it right away. 
When there’s a thing which needs 
to be done ez bad ez this thing 
needs to be done, there oughtn’t 
to be no time lost... He stood up 


*‘Judge Priest,’’ She Said, “‘ 
Mean to Do With What You Have Written?’ 


and looked about him for his hat. ‘‘Ma’am, I confidently 
expect to be back here inside of half an hour, or an hour 
at most, with some good news fur you.” 

To one who had traveled about more and seen the homes 
of wealthy folk—to a professional decorator, say, or an 
expert in furnishing values—the drawing-room into which 
Judge Priest presently was being ushered might have 
seemed overdone, overly cluttered up with drapery and 
adornment. But to Judge Priest’s eye the room was all 
that a rich man’s best room should be. The thick stucco 
walls cut out the heat of the night; an electric fan whirred 
upon him as he sat in a deep chair of puffed red damask. 
A mulatto girl in neat uniform—this uniform itself an 
astonishing innovation—had answered his ring at the door 
and had ushered him into this wonderful parlor and had 
taken his name and had gone up the broad stairs with the 
word that he desired to see the lady of the house for a few 
minutes upon important business. He had asked first for 
Mr. and Mrs. Dallam Wybrant; but Mr. Wybrant, it 
seemed, was out of town; Mrs. Wybrant, then, would do. 
The maid, having delivered the message, had returned to 
say her mistress would be down presently and the caller 
was to wait, please. Waiting, he had had opportunity to 
contrast the present settings with those he had just quitted. 
Perhaps the contrast between them appeared all the 
greater by reason of the freshness of his recollection of the 
physical surroundings at the scene of his first visit of that 
evening. 

She came down soon, wearing a loose, frilly, wrapperlike 
garment which hid her figure. Approaching maternity had 
not softened her face, had not given to it the glorified 
Madonna look. Rather it had drawn her features to hag- 
gardness and put in her eyes a look of sharpened appre- 
hension as though dread of the nearing ordeal of suffering 
and danger overrode the hope which, along with the new 
life, was quick within her. She greeted Judge Priest with a 
matter-of-fact directness. Her expression plainly enough 
told him she was at a loss to account for his coming. 


What Have You Written Down Here? And What Do You 


| 
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“T’m sorry, sir,” sne said in her rather metallic fashic 
of speaking, “that Dallam isn’t here. But he was call 
to St. Louis this morning on business. I hope you w 
pardon my receiving you in negligee. I’m not seeing mu 
company at present. The maid, though, said the busine 
was imperative.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is,”” answered yates Priest, rather cer 
moniously for him, ‘“‘and I am grateful to you fur lettj 
me see you and I don’t aim to detain you very long. Ik 
tell you in a few words whut it is that has brought me.” — 

He was as good as his promise—he did tell her in a fe 
words. Outlining his suggestion, he used much the san 
language which he had used once already that night. F 
did not tell her, thofigh, he had come to her direct fro 
her mother. He did not tell her he had been to her moth: 
at all. It might have been inferred that his present hear 
was the first to hear that which now he set forth. 

“Well, ma’am,” he concluded, “that’s the condition ; 
I view it. And if you likewise see your way clear to vie 
it ez I do the whole thing kin be accomplished with t} 
scratch of a pen. And you'll have the satisfaction | 
knowin’ that through your act your mother will be we 
provided fur fur the rest of her life.” He added a fin 
argument, being moved thereto perhaps by the fact th; 
she had heard him without change of expression and wit 
no glance which might be interpreted as approval for h 
plan. “I take it, ma’am, that you do not need the mone 
involved. You never will need it, the chances are. You a 
rich fur this town—your husband is, anyway.” 

She replied then, and to the old man, harkening, 
seemed that her words fell sharp and brittle like breakir 
icicles. One thing, though, might be said for her—s} 
sought no roundabout course. She did not quibble or se¢ 
to inwrap the main issue in specious excuses or apologii 
for her position. 

“T decline to do it,”’ she said. ‘‘I do not feel that I hay 
the right to do it. I understand the motives which ma 
have actuated you to interest yorrself in this affair, but 
tell you very frankly that I hay 
no intention of surrendering m 
legal rights in the slightest degre 
You say I do not need the mone 
but in the very same breath you 
on to say the chances are that 
shall never need it. So there yc 
yourself practically admit there | 
a chance that some day I mig] 
need it. Besides, I do not rate m 
husband a rich man, though yc 
may do so. Heis well-to- do, not} 
ing more. And his business is Hn 
certain—all business is. He mig] 
lose every cent he has to-morro 
in some bad investment or son 
poor speculation. 

“There is still another reason 
think of: I have nothing—abs 
lutely nothing—in my own nam 
It irks me to ask my husband, gel 
erous though he is, for every cent 
use, to have to account to him f{ 
my personal expenditures. Befoi 
I married him I earned my ow 
living and I paid my own way an 
learned to love the feeling of ind’ 
pendence, the feeling of having. 
little money that was all my ow! 
My share of this inheritance wi 
provide me with a private fund, 
fund upon which I may draw : 
will, or which I may put away f 
a possible rainy day, just as 
choose.” | 

“But ma’am,”’ he blurted, knoy 
ing full well he was beaten, but i! 
spired by a desperate, forlorn ho} 
that some added plea from hil 
might break through the shell ¢ 
this steel-surfaced selfishness- 
“but, ma’am, do you stop to reali 
that it’s your own mother who’ 
benefit by this sacrifice on yol 
part? Do you stop to consid 
that if there’s one person in all th 
world who’s entitled 

“Pardon me, sir, for interruptin 
you,” she said crisply, her tone i¢ 
and sharp, “but the one person wh 
is entitled to most consideration ¢ 
my hands has not actually com 
into the world yet. It is of thé 
person that I must think. I ha 
not meant to speak of this, but you 
insistenc2 forces me to it. As vo 
may guess, Judge Priest, I am/abou 
to become a mother myself. If m 
baby lives—and my baby is goin 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Viola Allen 


_ He who in earnest studies o’er his part 
’ Will find true nature cling about his art. 
_ The modes of grief are not included all 
In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl. 
A single look more marks the internal woe 
Than all the windings of the lengthen’d ‘‘Oh!”’ 
' Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes: 
| Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair, 

And all the passion, all the soul, is there. 

: Ail, —Old Poem. 


IS maintained often and with vigor that the school 
if acting is not of benefit in preparing for a career 
\pon the stage—that acting cannot be taught. I have 
ys wondered why a doctrine so subversive of reason 
ild be—as it is—of such wide diffusion and enduring 
lity; and likewise why discussions of it should be—as 
lly they are—restricted to proponents of the negative 
f. I suppose the explanation is to be found in a 
‘ral prevalence of what Mephistopheles designates 
> spirit that denies.’”’ For my part, I believe that in 
{ things the spirit that affirms is of far more service to 
world. My views about learning to act are entirely 
mative, and accordingly they may perhaps be found 
3e by students for the stage. 


Both a Science and an Art 


4 


"HEN our teeth ache we visit a dentist; when the plumb- 
jing breaks we call a plumber. When acting and the 
hing and learning of it are to be considered, the views 
‘veteran teacher of acting—who, as it happens, also is 
ld actor and an active producing theatrical manager— 
iuinly are pertinent and admissible, and should be of 
i and value. The notion that 
uction in acting cannot be given, 
‘ther that it cannot be received, 
mistaken one. I remember with 
ih pride that in the early days 
lly connection with the Lyceum 
ater, New York, when I was as- 
(ited with Mr. Franklin Sargent 
he Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
i as pupils, among others, Maud 
iks, Charles Bellows, Wilfred 
Wend, Edith Chapman, George 
cett, Alice Fischer (Harcourt), 
iiet Ford, Dorothy Dorr, Jennie 
lace, Grace Kimball, Cora May- 
i, George Foster Platt, William 
way Partridge, Emma Sheridan, 
(art Taber, Lincoln Wagnalls, 
che Walsh, Wales Winter and 
te Whittlesey. And also I recall 
precisely the same methods of 
{uction which served to de- 
) those excellent players and 
/ts like to them served to in- 
Ist and, indeed, make one of 
aost remarkable actresses seen 
\\merica in our time—Mrs. 
€ e Carter. 

‘course I do not mean to 
t a novice can be made a 
rof stage technic by a few 
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lessons—much less by reading anybody’s essay on the sub- 
ject. But acting is, like music, at once a science and an 
art—a science in its theory, an art in its practice. Being 
so, it is regulated upon definite, ascertained, enduring 
principles, and it is to be practiced according to “‘those 
rules of old discovered, not devised.’ Its grammar or 
mechanism can accordingly be taught, and must be learned 
by all histrionic aspirants if ever they are to become true 
and worthy artists of the stage. 

And even within the limits of such an article as this, 
valuable suggestion can be offered and even practical 
instruction be imparted. 


J2nnie Eustace in ‘‘Abraham Lincotn”’ 
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Ellen Terry 


That which cannot be imparted is, of course, ability to 
act—which is innate or is not at all. But neither, for 
example, can ability be imparted to paint, to compose 
music, to sing, to create literature. Yet the arts of paint- 
ing, of musical and literary composition, of singing, are 
all taught to those who possess native aptitude for them; 
and so should acting be taught. 

By “the ability to act’? I mean that strange natural 
faculty or gift, possessed by the born actor, whereby he is 
enabled to enter into, comprehend and interpret to others 
the experiences of, successively, many persons, often most 
unlike himself; of seeming to be them, to know all their 
joys and sorrows, think their thoughts, and veritably to 
live their lives. The requirement which underlies and 
conditions the doing of this is possession of extreme sensi- 
bility combined with quick and powerful intelligence. 


The Actor’s Fundamental Attributes 


MAN may possess these attributes in combination and 

not be an actor; but he cannot truly be an actor if he 
does not possess them both; and, lacking them, some pro- 
fession other than the stage should be selected, because if 
an actor does not possess sensibility far in excess of his audi- 
ence he need not expect ever greatly to move it, while if he 
does not possess quick and powerful intelligence to per- 
ceive, control and direct the operations of his sensibility, 
he cannot become truly an artist, because he cannot ever 
be sure of his command of the expedients of expression 
and thus of his effects. 

In my long and varied experience as a director I have, 
in performance or at rehearsal, observed such deplorable 
and destructive inability or incertitude scores of 
times. An actor possessed of the highest intellec- 
tual capacities but deficient in sensibility will be 
always cold, barren and ineffective; his perform- 
ances will impress as, so to speak, lectures upon the 
characters he attempts—never as impersonations 
of them. : 

On the other hand, an actor possessing sensibility 
but lacking in power of mind and self-control will 
perhaps be capital in rendition of some scene of 
special emotional stress; called‘upon to go back and 
repeat the same scene his rendition will be puerile. 
Why? Because at best he possesses but 
half of the essential requisites for an actor; 
he cannot, at will, operate the expedients 
and devices of histrionic art. In a word, he 
does not know, can never master his busi- 
ness. The method must be mastered just 
as much in acting as in sing- 
ing. A complaint which I make 
against players of the present 
is that as a class—and not for- 
getting honorable exceptions— 
they are uneducated, or at best 
are very imperfectly educated, 
in the technic of their calling, 
and are indifferent to or un- 
aware of their shortcomings. 

Moreover, there are a great 
number of persons on the stage 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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OISTENING 
the tip of his 
immaculate 


handkerchief, M. 
Alphonse Marie 
Louis Camille Pettipon deftly 
and daintily rubbed an al- 
most imperceptible speck of 
dust from the mirror in State- 
room C 341 of the liner Vol- 
taire of the Paris-New York 
Steamship Company, 
and a little sigh of hap- 
. piness fluttered his 
double chins. 

He set about his task 
of making up the berths 
in the stateroom with 

the air of a high 
priest perform- 
ing a sacerdotal 


He Looked Down at the 
Great, 


Green, Hungry 


Ww wi . . 

aves ith a Cailculat & é- ritual. 
ing Eye; He Wondered a Hi bi ink 
if They Would be Cold ~ Stee pas 


hands gently 
smoothed the 
erinkles from the linen pillow cases; the woolen blankets 
he arranged in neat, folded triangles at the foot of each 
berth and stood off to survey the effect as an artist 
might. 

And, indeed, Monsieur Pettipon considered himself an 
artist. 

To him the art of being a steward was just as estimable 
as the art of being a poet; he was.a Shelley of the dustpan; 
a Keats of the sheets. To him the making up of a berth in 
one of the cabins he tended was a sonnet; an orange pip or 
burnt match on the floor was as intolerable as a false 
quantity. 

Few poets took as rata pains with their pens as he 
did with his whisk. 

He loved his work with a zeal and with an ardor almost 
fanatical. 

Lowering himself to his plump knees, Monsieur Pettipon 
swept the floor with a busy brush, humming the while a 
little Provence song: 


My mama’s at Paris, 
My papa’s at Versailles, 
But me, I am here, 

Sleeping in the straw. 


CHORUS: 


Oo la la, 
Oo la la, 
Oo la, oo la, 
Oo la la. 


As he sang the series 
of “‘Oo la las” he kept 
time with strokes of 
his brush, one stroke 
to each “la,” until a 
microscope could not 
have detected the 
smallest crumb of for- 
eign matter on the red 
carpet. 

Then he hoisted 
himself wheezily to his 
feet and with critical 
eye examined the 
cabin. It was perfec- 
tion. 

Once more hesighed 
the happy little sigh 
of work well done; 
then he gathered up 
his brush, his dustpan 
and his collection of 
little cleaning rags and 
entered the stateroom 
next door, where he ex- 
pertly set about mak- 
ing things tidy to an 
accompaniment of 
Oo la last 

Suddenly in the 
midst of a “‘la la’’ he 
broke off, and his wide 
brow puckered as an 
outward sign that 
some’ disquieting 
thought was stirring 
beneathit. He was not 
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He Thrust His Hand Beneath the Surprised Nose of 
Monsieur Pettipon. ‘‘Behold!’’ Cried the Shaggy One 
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going to be able to buy his little son Napoleon a violin this 
trip either. 

The look of contentment he usually wore while doing the 
work he loved gave way to small furrows of worry. He 
was saying silently to himself: ‘‘Ah, Alphonse, old boy, 
this violin situation is getting serious. Your little Napo- 
leon is thirteen, and it is at that tender age that virtuosos 
begin to find themselves. And what is a virtuoso without 
a violin? You should be a steward of the first class, old 
turnip, where each trip you would be tipped the price of a 
violin; on second-class tips one cannot buy even mouth 
organs. Alas!” 

Each trip now, for months, Monsieur Pettipon had said 
to his wife as he left his tiny flat in the Rue Dauphine, 
“This time, Thérése, I will have a millionaire. He will see 
with what care I smooth his sheets and pick the banana 
skins from the floor, and he will say, ‘This Pettipon is not 
such a bad lot. I will give him twenty dollars.’ Or he will 
write to M. Victor Ronssoy about me, and Monsieur 
Ronssoy will order the captain to order the chief steward 
to make me a steward of the first class, and then, my dear, 
I will buy a violin the most wonderful for our little 
cabbage.” 

To which the practical Thérése would reply, ‘‘ Million- 
aires do not travel second class.”’ 

And Monsieur Pettipon would smile hopefully and say 
“Who can tell?” although he knew perfectly well that she 
was right. 

And Thérése would pick a nonexistent hair from the 
worn collar of his coat and.remark, “‘Oh, if you were only 
a steward of the first class, my Alphonse!” 

“Patience, my dear Thérése, patience,’’ he would say, 
secretly glowing as men do when their life ambition is 
touched on. 

“Patience? Patience, indeed!’’ she would exclaim. 
“Have you not crossed on the Voltaire a hundred and 
twenty-seven times? Has a speck of dust ever been 
found in one of your cabins? You should have been pro- 
moted long ago. You are being 
done a dirtiness; Monsieur Pet- 
tipon.” 

And he would march off to 
his ship, wagging his big head. 

This trip, clearly, there was 
no millionaire. In C 341 were 
a young painter and his bride; 
his tip would be two dollars, 
and that would be enough, for 
was he not a fellow artist? In 
C 342 were two lingerie buyers 
from New York; they would 
exact much service, give hints 
of much reward and, unless 
Monsieur Pettipon looked 
sharp, would slip away with- 
out tipping him at all. In C 
343 were school-teachers, two 
to a berth; Monsieur Pettipon 
appraised them at five dollars 
for the party. C 844 contained 
two fat ladies—very sick; and 
C 345 contained two thin 
ladies—both sick. Say a dollar 
each. In C 346 was a shaggy- 
bearded individual—male—of 
unknown derivation, whospoke 
an explosive brand of English 
that burst out in a series of 
grunts, and who had economi- 
cal habits in the use of soap. 
It was doubtful, reasoned Mon- 
sieur Pettipon, if the principle 
of tipping had ever penetrated 
the wild regions from which 
this being unquestionably 
hailed. Years of experience had 
taught Monsieur Pettipon to 
appraise with a quite uncanny 
accuracy the amount of tips he 
would get from his clients, as 
he called them. 

Still troubled in his mind 
over his inability to provide a 
new violin for the promising 
Napoleon, Monsieur Pettipon 
went about his work, and in 
the course of time reached 
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Stateroom C 346 and tapped with ‘st 
knuckles. 

“Come,” grunted the shaggy occupa 

Monsieur Pettipon, with an apologej 
flood of “‘pardons,” entered. He stopped 
some alarm. The shaggy one, in violently striped pajam:; 
was standing in the center of the cabin, plainly very ind; 
nant about something. He fixed upon Monsieur Pettip, 
a pair of accusing eyes. With the air of a conjurer doj 
a trick he thrust his hand, palm upward, beneath the gy 
prised nose of Monsieur Pettipon. 

“Behold!” cried the shaggy one in a voice of thunder, 

Monsieur Pettipon peered into the outstretched han 
In the cupped palm was a small dark object. It was aliy 

Monsieur Pettipon, speechless with horror, regarded t 
thing with round unbelieving eyes. He felt as if he hi 
been struck a heavy, stunning blow. 

At last with a great effort he asked weakly, “‘ You ie 
him here, ,monsieur?’’ } 

“T found him here,’’ declared the shaggy one, no 
ding his bushy head toward his berth. 

The world of Mon- 
sieur Pettipon seemed 
to come crashing 
down around his ears. 

““Tmpossible!’’ 
panted Monsieur Pet- 
tipon. “It could not 
be.” 

“Tt could be,” said 
the shaggy one 
sternly, “‘because it 
was.” 

He continued to 
hold the damnatory 
evidence 
within a foot 
of Monsieur 
Pettipon’s 
staring in- 
credulous 
eyes. 

Seat Evavre tes 
monsieur,” 
protested 
the steward, 
“T tell you 
the thing 
could not be. 
One hundred 
and twenty- 
seven times 
Nn alvaew el 
crossed on 
this Voltaire, 
and such a 
thing has not been. 
Never, never, never!”’ 

“T did not make Violin the Most 
him,” put in the pas- Wonderful for Our Little Cabbage 
senger, with irony. +4 

“No, no! Of course monsieur did not make him. Th 
is true. But perhaps monsieur ——”’ 

The gesture of the overwhelmed Pettipon was i 
but pregnant. 

The shaggy passenger glared ferociously at the stewar 

“Do you mean I brought him with me?”’ he demand 
in a terrible voice. 

Monsieur Pettipon shrugged hisshoulders. ‘‘Such thin 
happen,” he said soothingly. ‘When one travels —" 

The shaggy one interrupted him. r 

“He is not mine!”’ he exploded bellicosely. “He nev 
was mine. I found him here, I tell you. Here! Somethi 
shall be done about this.” 

Monsieur Pettipon had begun to tremble; tiny mo 
drops bedewed his expanse of brow; to lose his job wou 
be tragedy enough; but this—this would be worse 
tragedy; it would be disgrace. His artistic reputation W: 
at stake. His career was tottering on a hideous brink. A 
Paris, all France would know, and would laugh at him. 

“Give me the little devil,” he said humbly. “I myse 
personally, will see to it that he troubles you no more. 
shall perish at once, monsieur; he shall die the deat 
You shall have fresh bedding, fresh carpet, fresh ever 
thing. There shall be fumigations. I beg that monsiel 
will think no more of it.” 

Savagely he took the thing between plump thumb a! 
forefinger and bore it from the stateroom, holding it! 
arm’s length. In the corridor, with the door shut on t 
shaggy one, Monsieur Pettipon, feverishly agitated, m' 
tered again and again, ‘‘He did bring it with him. 
bring it with him.” 


~_ 


“T Will Buy a 


that night Monsieur Pettipon lay in his berth, 
awake, and brooded. The material side of the 
bad enough. The shaggy one would report the 
r to the head steward of the second class; Mon- 
Pettipon would be ignominiously discharged; the 
e had to admit, merited the extremest penalty. 
re hard to get, particularly when one is fat and past 
He saw the Pettipons 
d from their flat; he saw 
tle Napoleon a café waiter 
d of a virtuoso. All this 
uisery enough. But it was 
jiritual side that tortured 
ost poignantly, that made 
yss and moan as the waves 
1d against the liner’s sides 
1 ocean dawn stole foggily 
th the porthole. He was a 
sat the work he loved. 
‘sider the emotions of an 
who suddenly realizes that 
jasterpiece is a tawdry 
; consider the shock to a 
man, proud of his name, 
nds a blot black as mid- 
on the escutcheon he had 
my prideful years thought 
ss. To the mind of the 
ed Pettipon came the 
at that even though his 
is irretrievably lost he still 
be able to save his honor. 
sarly as it was possible he 
‘o the head steward of the 
| class, his immediate su- 


re were tears in Monsieur 

on’s eyes and voice as he 
Monsieur Deveau, a great 

tune, as you have doubt- 

een informed, has over- 

me.” 

head steward of the second class looked up sharply. 

sin a bearish mood, for he had lost eleven frances at 

the night before. 

ell, Monsieur Pettipon?”’ he asked brusquely. 

1, he has heard about it, he has heard about it,’ 

at Monsieur Pettipon; and his voice trembled as he 
ud, “‘I have done faithful work on the Voltaire for 

y-two years, Monsicur Deveau, and such a thing has 

before happened.” 

hat thing? Of what do you speak? Out with it, 


lis!” cried Monsieur Pettipon tragically. 
thrust out his great paw of a hand; in it nestled a 
dark object, now lifeless. 
‘head steward gave it a swift examination. 
i!” he exclaimed petulantly. ‘Must you trouble me 
‘our,pets at this time when I am busy?” 
ts, monsieur?’’ The aghast Pettipon raised pro- 
x hands toward heaven. “Oh, never in this life, 
aur the head steward.” 
len why do you bring him to me with such great 
* demanded the head steward. “Do you think 
9s, Monsieur Pettipon, that I wish to discuss 
ology at six in the morning? I assure you that 
a thing is not a curiosity to me. I have lived, 
eur Pettipon.” 
it—but he was in one of my cabins,” groaned Mon- 
ettipon. 
deed?’’ The head steward was growing impatient. 
[not suppose you had caught him with a hook and 
Take him away. Drown him. Bury him. Burn 
Do I care?” 
2 is furious,’ thought Monsieur Pettipon, ‘at my 
Te will save up his wrath until the Voltaire returns 
ance, and then- he will denounce me before the 
ship’s company. I know these long-nosed Nor- 
Even so, I must save my honor if I can.” 
leaned toward the head steward and said with great 
tness of tone: ‘‘I assure you, monsieur the head 
d, that I took every precaution. The passenger who 
es the cabin is, between ourselves, a fellow of great 
ass. Iam convinced he brought this aboard with 
I have my reasons, monsieur. Did I not say to 
es Prunier—he is steward in the corridor next to 
-‘Georges, old oyster, that hairy fellow in C 346 has 
of itchiness which I do not fancy. I must be on my 
’ You can ask Georges Prunier—an honest fellow, 
eur the head steward—if I did not say this. And 
es said, ‘Alphonse, my friend, I incline to agree with 
And I said to Georges, ‘Georges, my brave, it would 
rprise me if ——’”’ 
ad steward of the second class broke in tartly: 
should write a book of memoirs, Monsieur Pettipon. 
have nothing to do I will read it. But now have I 
thousand and two things to do? Take away your 
ave him stuffed. Present him toa’‘museum. Dol 


“Must You Trouble Me With Your Pets 
When I am Eusy?’’ 


care?’’ Hestarted to turn from Mon- 
sieur Pettipon, whose cheeks were 
quivering like spilled jelly. 

“T entreat you, Monsieur Deveau,”’ 
begged Pettipon, ‘‘to consider how for 
twenty-two years, three months and 
a day such a thing had not happened 
in my cabins. This little rascal—and 
you can see how tiny he is—is the 
only one that has ever been found, and 
I give you my word, the word of a 
Pettipon, that he was not there when 
we sailed. The passenger brought him 
with him. I have my reasons 

“Enough!” broke in the 
head steward of the second 
class with mounting irrita- 
tion. “Icanstandno more. 
Go back to your work, 
Monsieur Pettipon.” 

He presented his back to 
Monsieur Pettipon. Sick 
at heart the adipose stew- 
ard went back to his do- 
main. As he made the 
cabins neat he did not sing 

the little song with the 

a chorus of ‘Oo la las.” 
oe 


‘‘There was deep 
displeasure in that Nor- 
man’s eye,’ said Mon- 


“He does not believe that the 
passenger is to blame. Your 
goose is cooked, my poor 
Alphonse. You must appeal to 
the chief steward.” 

To the chief steward, in his 
elaborate office in the first class, 
went Monsieur Pettipon, nery- 
ously opening and shutting his 
fat fists. The chief steward, a 
tun of a man, bigger even than Monsieur Pettipon, peeped 
at his visitor from beneath waggish, furry eyebrows. 

“T am Monsieur Pettipon,’’ said the visitor timidly. 
“For twenty-two years, three months and a day I have 


sieur Pettiponto himself. . 


‘not say this. And Georges said 
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been second-class steward on the Voltaire, and never, 
monsieur the chief steward, has there been a complaint, 
one little complaint against me. One hundred and 
twenty-seven trips have I made, and never has a single 
passenger said a 

“T’m sorry,” interrupted the chief steward, ‘‘but I can’t 
make you a first-class steward. No vacancies. Next year, 
perhaps; or the year after us 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’ said Monsieur Pettipon miserably. 
Sit issbhise= 

He held out his hand so that the chief steward could see 
its contents. 

“Ah!’’ exclaimed the chief steward, arching his furry 
brows. ‘Is this perhaps a bribe, monsieur?”’ 

“Monsieur the chief steward is good enough to jest,” 
said Pettipon, standing first on one foot and then on the 
other in his embarrassment, “but I assure you that it has 
been a most serious blow to me.” 

“Blow?” repeated the chief steward. “Blow? Is it 
that in the second class one comes to blows with them?” 

“He knows about it all,’”’ thought Monsieur Pettipon. 
“He is making game of me.’”’ His moon face stricken and 
appealing, Monsieur Pettipon addressed the chief steward, 
“He brought it with him, monsieur the chief steward. I 
have my reasons ‘ 

“Who brought what with whom?” queried the chief 
steward with a trace of asperity. 

“The passenger brought this aboard with him,” ex- 
plained Monsieur Pettipon. “I have good reasons, mon- 
sieur, for making so grave a charge. Did I not say to 
Georges Prunier—he is in charge of the corridor next to 
mine—‘ Georges, old oyster, that hairy fellow in C 346 has 
a look of itchiness which I do not,fancy. I must be on my 
guard.’ You can ask Georges Prunier—a thoroughly 
reliable fellow, monsieur, a wearer of the military medal, 
and the son of a leading veterinarian in Amiens—if I did 


” 


The chief steward held up a silencing hand. 

“Stop, I pray you, before my head bursts,”’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘Your repartee with Georges is most affecting, 
but I do not see how it concerns a busy man like me.”’ . 

“But the passenger said he found this in his berth!” 
wailed Monsieur Pettipon, wringing his great hands. 

“My compliments to monsieur the passenger,”’ said the 
chief steward, “‘and tell him that there is no reward,” 

(Continued on Page 105) 


‘“‘He is a Mere Infant. 


But a Few Days Old, I am Sure. 


He Could Not Have Been Aboard Long” 
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“G’devenin’, 
J’ vannah. 
Ah Hopes 
You is Findin’ 
de Festiv’ties 
Right 
Festivious’’ 


general manager of North African Lloyds, Ltd., 

leaned impressively across his battle-scarred desk. 
“Elam,” he said, hooking a cold eye on the spellbound 
gentleman opposite him, “‘Ah info’ms de popeye’ worl’ dat 
no cullud man kin cross mah trail ’thout gittin’ hisse’f all 
mess up!”’ 

Elam Cheesley nodded. 

““Ah sez, Elam, ’at w’en a cuckoo tangles wid Mist’ 
Lloyd Smelt he’s aimin’ to git six feet fum some lilies he 
can’t smell!” 

“Yassuh,”’ agreed Elam with alacrity; 
buzzud. You is, Ah knows.” 

“Tough buzzud,’’ amplified Mistuh Smelt, “‘an’ ’en 
some. Ah’s de 'riginal jungle buzzud fum down whuh they 
is eagles in de cuckoo clocks an’ de e’nary birds sings bass.”’ 

He snorted derisively. 

“°’Magine a shine whut doan’ shoot no dice!” 

Elam blinked his unbelief. 

“Sez how? Ga’nett Hoot doan’ shoot no dice?’”’ 

“Pears like not. He done tell S’vannah he ney’ ’dulge 
in de game, seein’s how ’tain’t no gen’mun’s pastime.” 

““How come?” 

**Reckon ’cause he’s one 0’ these heah sup’cilious shines 
fum de No’th, whuh he waste his time goin’ to school wid 
white folks an’ whuh they ain’t no brethren to keep the 
gallopers tumblin’ roun’.” 

“P’culyuh cullud man, that.’ 

“P’culyuh? W’en you calls Ga’nett Hoot p’culyuh you 
makes p’culyarity a crime. Humph! Jes ’magine a black 
man whut doan’ gamble, whut doan’ smoke nuthin’ but 
th’oat-healin’ cig’rettes, doan’ drink no gin an’ doan’ 
*dulge in no p’fanity! Dress ’im up in high-kaflutin’ clo’es, 
goose-grease de kink outen his haiuh, set ’im totin’ roun’ 
some books ’nundah his ahm, stuff his mouf wid white 
folks’ talk an’ po’try, shet yo’ eyes, cross yo’ finguhs, spit— 
an’ you has Ga’nett Hoot!”’ 

Mistuh Smelt mopped his brow with a lavender kerchief 
and rushed on. 

“Sen’ dis heah Ga’nett Hoot roun’ to de side do’ o’ de 
E-light Bak’ry, set ’im ’longside o’ S’vannah Swan, staht 
im spoutin’ dis heah rimin’ mush, wall his goo-goo eyes 
roun’ an’ roun’, an’ you has de crow whut Mistuh Lloyd 
Smelt’s gwine cloud up an’ rain all ovah!”’ 

Elam nodded feelingly. He commiserated with the vir- 
tuous Garnett Hoot. The good die young. Garnett was 
good. Elam deduced a decrease in Barbours’ colored pop- 
ulation. 

“Dis heah Hoot man,’’ he queried, 
roun’ yo’ patch?” 

“Trompin’? Huh!”’ snorted Mistuh Smelt indignantly. 
“Sense he blowed in town he jes clumb de fence an’ 


I [ ISTUH LLOYD SMELT, proprietor, president and 


“‘you’s a tough 


“am he trompin’ 


Mist’ 
You is 


“Evo’nin’, 
Smelt. 
to be Comp’: 
mented on 
de Puffick 
*"Rangements’’ 


plugged de sweetes’ melon on mah fav’rit’ vine! Whenev’ 
Ah busts down fo’ to take S’vannah out drivin’ Ah trips 
ovah ’im grinnin’ like a jackylantern an’ oozin’ off de 
pomes!”’ 

“Thass recentlike?”’ 

“Recentlike? Thass ev’ night!’ 

“She finds him ’musin’?”’ 

“’Peahs like she do. Ah steps roun’ las’ evenin’ an’ fin’ 
7em settin’. ‘Hod do, Mist’ Smelt?’ sez she. ‘We wuzn’t 
’spectin’ you dis evenin’, but set down an’ pass de time.’ 
Git dat, Elam, We wuzn’t ’spectin’ you dis evenin’—an’ 
me a steady settuh on ’at po’ch sense two months by!” 

“Does you set?” 

“Ah sets. Ah high-tones dis—dis heah goose-egg man 
an’ ’lows to tell S’vannah ’bout de progress on de club, an’ 
she pipes up as how ’er frien’ Mist’ Hoot’d ’cumelated one 
share o’ stock in de club an’ wuz plannin’ on loanin’ his 
’sistance. Right off Ah tries to change de subjeck, but she 
sighs deeplike an’ sez, ‘Mah frien’ Mist’ Hoot’s done been 
sayin’ me off some pomes, an’ Ah ast him to write one fo’ 
you, bein’s as it’s a fav’rit’ 0’ mine.’ ’N’ ’en she han’ me 
dis scribble, sayin’, ‘You-all kin read it when you gits 
home.’” 

Mistuh Smelt extracted a bit of paper from his pocket 
and flattened its creases on the desk. ‘‘Lis’n! 


“We are very slightly changed 
Fum de semiapes who ranged 
India’s prehistoric clay; 
Whoso drew de longes’ bow 
Ran his bruthuh down, you know, 
As we run men down to-day.” 


“* At soun’ better’n a yaller seedan an’ ice cream an’ 
movin’ pitchers an’ jew’lry?”’ demanded Mistuh Smelt. 
Elam hesitated. 
“Ah—Ah doan’ know 
“Co’se not! Didn’ low you would. Dis heah pome am 
a challenge, Elam. An’ it sez let de bes’ man win, an’ 
nothin’ but shin kickin’ barred.” 
“Um! Who writ dat pome? Dis Hoot man?’’ 
Lugubriously Mistuh Smelt studied the lyrical gantlet. 
“P’sume not,”’ he replied slowly. ‘“‘They’s a name writ 
*nunduh it heah. Mus’ be a frien’ o’ his’n name’ Kiplin’.” 
“*At means they’s two of ’em we’s got to tangle wid.” 
“Ef dis Mist’ Kiplin’s in town, it do. But ’at doan’ 
make no nev’ mind. Ah handles ’em in twos jes as airy 
as in ones.: An’ Ah tells de worl’, de moon an’ de blinkin’ 
stahs ’at w’en Ah’s polished ’em up Ah’s gwine show dis 
S’vannah Swan who de straw boss am. You knows me, 
Elam. Ah gits ’em young, Ah treats ’em rough an Ah 
tells ’em nuthin’ !”’ 
“You does, Ah knows.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


September 


olam 


Bix J:tJ.ue GOD 
“Ah does, an’ ’en some. Ah gets ’em young 
“But dis heah S’vannah Swan ain’ no fryin’ henn 
“Thass jes a sayin’, Elam,” explained Mistu 
patiently. ‘‘Ah knows S’vannah ain’ so young 
But she’s sho pritty as a roasted shote, an’ she sho sh; 
a mean skillet an’ rollin’ pin!” 


Romance twined like the faithful ivy round Sayay 
Swan. Of all the cooks in Barbours, a town where eoo 
had attained undreamed-of finesse, she was by far ai 
the most gifted. Less than thirty years old, Sava 
had literally cooked her way to fame and fortune 
prosperous little bakeshop on the fringe of Bai 
colored district was the halting point of many a 
bound motor car, and between the hours of three 
the till jingled merrily. 

This gift of gustatorial witchery alone made he 
grand prize of the Afro-American marriage lottery 
fact that she was the only negress, and one of the fiy 
her color, in Nelson County groaning under the buré 
an income tax merely added a monetary premium t 
holder of the winning ticket. The gods were genet 
Savannah Swan, for she was chic, delicately snuff- 
and partial to attractive clothes. It was never a 
eye that reveled in Savannah’s charms. 

After several months of humility, perseverance, e: 
gance and skillful salesmanship, Mistuh Smelt h 
ceeded in demolishing her defense of chilled indiffe 
The affair had reached the stage where, in his idle mo 
he would spread a scented handkerchief over his fg 
construct air castles over which Savannah pres 
mistress and on whose front porch he dozed luxur 

While the air castles were still a source of unpl 
fascination, Garnett Hoot dismounted from Nun 
carrying a distinctly perceptible air of learning 
violently yellow suitcase. On the case in two-inch 


was stenciled: GARNETT HOOT | i» oe 
REPRESENTATIVE =‘) 


Garnett’s first act in Barbours was to ensconce 
in a suitable lodging house; his second to catch a 
of Savannah Swan en route to Wednesday prayer? 
his third to inquire as to her identity; his fourth 
the Guild of the Busy M. E. Bees; and his fifth to 
an introduction through the Rey. Theodore Peeble 
And almost before Mistuh Smelt was aware of his p 
in town he was demonstrating to the interested r 
of Darktown that the old saw, “There is many a sli 
the cup and the lip,” still retained its auriferous t 

In his courtship Garnett utilized every weapot 
lover’s category of offense—a smoothly wagging 
a well-polished veneer of smug culture, an os 
disdain for the accepted idiosyncrasies and diale 
race, tosay nothing of an out-of-therornees acqué 
with certain poets. ¢ 

Mistuh Smelt’s chagrin was convincing evide 
the newcomer flung a wicked harpoon: And 
mind you, occupied a position where she could m 
romance rather than money, if her heart so dicta’ 

“Write dis on a postage stamp an’ paste it on} 
Elam—Ah’s gwine to have de Busy Bees march 
*hind dis heah Hoot man! Ah’ll set de unde’takuk 
sand in ’is face befo’ me an’ him is even Stephen! 

While Elam was digesting his employer’s” 
veiled threat a shadow fell through the open do 
Smelt cocked a speculative eye over Elam’s s 

whispered: 

‘“P’spective client, Elam! Step out an ’ give hime 

Elam rose, brushed his trousers nonchalat 
walked round the railing toward a pugnacious-loo 
of Ham who was deciphering the sign above the dor 
he regarded with open suspicion. 

“Hod do?’’ was his tentative greeting. 

&G" daftuhnoon, suh,”’ responded Elam pune 
“You is lookin’ fo’ which?” 

“Ef you-all’ll leave me read dis sign,”’ was thea y 
“Ah’ll info’m you-all ef Ah has foun’ whut Ah’s) 

In complaisant silence Elam permite the call 
the sign: 4 
NORTH AFRICAN LLOYDS, Lr. >a 
Lioyp SMELT, SOLE OWNER & GENERAL MANAGER AND Pi 

Lire, Fire, Tornapo, Act-or-Gop ote 


We InsurE ANYTHING ONcR. No RISK Too LARGE ; 
No Risk Too SMALL 


Ler Us Prorecr Your Future. CHEAP. SAFE. Try } \ 
Lioyp SMELT, General } 


+ 
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e prospect shoved his straw hat away from his fore- 


Vhat that hookum mean?”’ he demanded, indicating 
ign with a scornfully twitched shoulder. 
ag this,” said Elam easily—‘“‘it means ’at dis comp’ny 
3 ready to p’teck you ’ginst all eventialalities. Ef 
» well we p’tecks you ’ginst gittin’ sick. Ef youse ill 
lectin’ sick benefit we p’tecks you ’ginst gittin’ well. 
yu owns livestock we p’tecks you ’ginst they sudden 
mexpected deemise. We has p’teckted folks ’ginst 
an’ ’ginst twins an’ triblets. We—well, suh, in fac’, 
sign sez, we insuahs anything once.” 
e response to Elam’s suave explanation was discon- 
igly belligerent. 
‘umph! Ah ain’t sick. Ah ain’t well. Ah ain’t got no 
‘ock, an’ doan’ want no twins an’ triblets. But Ah 
ot some jack, an’ Ah does want some ’surance. None 
3 heah razzem-jazzem, git-sick-git-well, daid-cow 
but some o’ dat good ol’-fashion’ p’teckshun ag’inst 
im reapuh in a reg’ler comp’ny. Ef you is dis Mist’ 
; Ah’s been told so much ’bout yi 
*daftuhnoon, suh,’’ interrupted Mistuh Smelt, ap- 
ag at the door behind an expansive smile—‘“‘g’daf- 
yon, suh.” He extended his hand with irresistible 
ality. “Pa’don me fo’ injectin’ mahself in dis dis- 
yn, but Ah is Mistuh Lloyd Smelt puhs’nally, an’ Ah’s 
glad to see you. An’ you is ” he hinted deli- 
16 
fist? Rudolfo Morgan,’”’ announced the visitor, ac- 
ig the proffered palm gratefully. 
ih!’ returned Mistuh Smelt gravely. ‘‘Ah’s proud to 
‘yo’ acquaintance, Mist’ Morgan. Roll right inside, 
Step *hind de railin’, suh. Thass right, suh. Pick de 
seat. Mist’ Morgan,” he continued, indicating Elam, 
has been conversin’ wid mah business, social, privit 
uhs’nal ’sistant, Mist’ Elam Cheesley. Elam, Mist’ 
an.” 
m and Rudolfo shook hands, while Mistuh Smelt 
j himself and waved the caller to a chair. 
lop yo’se’f, Mist’ Morgan,” he urged genially. ‘An’ 
‘came to see me fo’ which?” 
o’ some ’surance. As Ah wuz tryin’ to tell —— 
surance? ’Zackly! An’ whut kinduh ’surance would 
ye preferrin’?”’ 


” 


AY “Croquet? 


You Can't Mean Indoor Croquet ?'’ Asked Garnett. 


“Ah hearn tell e’nsidable ’bout dis pol’cy 0’ yo’n whuh 
you pays one cent de fust week, two de seckin’, foh de 
third an’ doublin’ up like ’at fo’ one yeah.” 

“Regrets e’ceedin’ly, suh,” broke in Mistuh Smelt, re- 
calling a painful session with the county prosecutor, “but 
mah cum’lative, ge’metrical p’gressive pol’cy’s done been 
discontinued on account o’ legal aspecks. But Ah kin 
write you up fo’ some nice accident ’surance whut’ll appeal 
to you right off.’ 

“Thankee, suh, but Ah doan’ want me no accident 
surance. Ah wants me some dyin’ ’surance whut gits me 
toted off in a swell velvit box, wid hacks an’ ——” 

“You fo’gits, suh,’’ interrupted Mistuh Smelt with in- 
jured dignity, ‘“‘dat de accidents Ah has in store fo’ you is 
fatal accidents.” 

A look of indecision crept into Rudolfo Morgan’s face, 
and Mistuh Smelt seized upon it with avidity. 

“How much jack you got to invest in surance?” he shot 
out. 

“Twen’y bucks.” 

“How long you specks to live?” 

“Prit’ long.” 

“Co’se you does! Youse plump like a punkin an’ tough 
like a razuhback hawg. They ain’t no use you’surin’ yo’se’f 
*ginst dyin’ for yeahs to come. Co’se,” he admitted virtu- 
ously, “‘“Ah could write you up fo’ a coupla hunnerd bucks 
life insurance, but dat wouldn’t buy you no swell fun’rel 
wid de high cost 0’ dyin’ up wid de high cost o’ livin’.” 

“P’raps,’’ hazarded Rudolfo, “you-all might ’splain me 
dat acciden’ pol’cy.” 

““Suttinly! As Ah sez, fo’ twen’y bucks Ah kin write 
you up fo’ a coupla hunnerd dolluhs dyin’ ’surance, an’ 
’at pays you fo’ one yeah on’y. But wid mah speshul com- 
prehensive, none’ntestable acciden’ pol’cy Ah covers you 
’ginst suttin acks o’ God an’ de natch’rel elements fo’ five 
yeahs. An’ ef you deemises in ’at time as per contrac’, 
No’th Af’can Lloyds, Ltd., pays yo’ relicks fifteen hunnerd 
bucks.” 

“Thass right gen’rous soundin’, suh. 
accidents you p’vides ag’inst.”’ 

““Fo’ one,” began Mistuh Smelt, tapping the forefinger 
of his left hand with the same digit of his right, “they 
is drowndin’ in a flood o’ de Ohio Rivuh.” 

Rudolfo blinked. 


*Splain me de 


“Thass—thass,”’ he objected—‘‘but us is sixty mile 
fum de Ohio.” 

Mistuh Smelt leaned forward belligerently. 

“Us is, Ah knows; but ain’t you hearn o’ de Ohio flood 
in the spring o’—0o’ ninety-foh?”’ 

“Y-yas, suh,” hesitated Rudolfo. 

“You has sholy. An’ you has hearn o’ de Johnstown, 
Pee ay, flood w’en de rivuh riz an’ drownded ten thousan’ 
folks, ain’t you?” 

Rudolfo certainly had. 

“Nen whut’s to p’vent de ol’ Ohio rampagin’ loose,” 
demanded Mistuh Smelt ominously, ‘‘an’ washin’ fru de 
streets 0’ Bahbuhs?” 

Slowly Rudolfo admitted: “ Thass right—puffickly right.” 

“‘An’ seckin’’’—Mistuh Smelt indicated the middle 
finger impressively—“‘an’ seckin’, it ’sures you ’ginst havin’ 
a buildin’ higher’n ten stories floppin’ down on you-all.’’ 

“But—thass—Ah means, they ain’t no sech buildin’s in 
town!” 

Mistuh Smelt snorted. 

“Co’se! But they’s libel to be, ain’t they?” 

“Vas—yas, suh, they is.” 

“ An’ you ’specks to ooze down to Looeyville fo’ de state 
faiuh, doan’ you?” 

‘<Pirapsm 

““Co’se you does! Nen s’posin’ you was blowin’ up 
Fohth Street peaceful-like an’ at ease wid de worl’, wid 
a coupla shots 0’ hooch ’nunduh yo’ ves’, an’ de Seelbach 
Hotel cracks open an’ falls on you. Whuh’s you at but fo’ 
dis pol’ey?”’ 

“Daid, Ah reckin.” 

“Daid as a lynched smoke, you is! An’ ’ese heah sky- 
scrapuhs am showerin’ down right an’ lef’ ’ese days. Thass 
a val’able clause, Mist’ Morgan, right val’able.”’ 

“Thass right, suh. Thass a nexcellent p’vision. 
thought 0’ dat befo’.” 

“Nen third comes de famous disease clause, 0’ which 
you musta hearn.”’ 

Rudolfo hadn’t heard, but he nodded knowingly. 

“Thass 4 

“Thass de clause whut says ’at ef you dies 0’ any 0’ de 
well-known mysterious diseases de death-by-illness clause 
am nullified an’ de pol’cy am paid to yo’ relicks.” 

“You means 


Nev’ 


“Ah Means Af’ican Crowkay,"’ Retorted Mistuhk Smelt Grimly, Flinging Open the Door 
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“Jes dis: If you dies by virtue o’ one o’ de reckinized 
diseases like hookin’ cough, or smallpox, or consunction, 
or de misery, you gits nuthin’. But if, on de othuh han’, 
you passes out by a disease unknown to de duly pointed 
’sician o’ No’th Af’ican Lloyds, Ltd., de pol’cy am modus 
operandi, an’ you c’lecks id 

Rudolfo nodded vigorously. 

“‘Oh, yas—oh, yas! Mysterious disease’s libel to ketch 
anybody. Ah likes dat p’vision, Mist’ Smelt—-likes it 
fine.”’ 


“An’ fohth it p’tecks you’ ginst bein’ killed in a subway ° 


accident.” 

“Tn a which accident?”’ 

“Subway accident.”’ 

‘“Whut’s—whut’s a subway?”’ 

“Street cyahs ’nundah de groun’.”’ 

“Ts they one heah in Bahbuhs?”’ 

“Not yet, but they’s libel to dig one most any day now. 
They has ’em in most big towns, an’ Bahbuhs is nex’ on de 
Hts 

“Ts they dang’rous?” 

“You ’membahs Auntie Maybell Po’tuh whut wuz 
rammed by de Pensacola Flyuh?”’ 

= Yas subs. 

“Man, subways grinds you up finer’n ’at,’’ Mistuh 
Smelt hurried on. ‘An’ they is lots mo’ val’able specifica- 
tions’’—here he spread one of the policies under discussion 
on the desk—‘‘bein’ lynched by accident—’at is, bein’ 
mistook for some othuh gen’mun; bein’ kidnaped by de 
Klu Kluxers an’ did to death; gittin’ blowed up by de 
Black Han’; an’ so on, an’ so on, et cetyra—all ’splained 
in toto in dis heah ahtistic pol’cy.”’ 

Without further ado Rudolfo slapped twenty dollars on 
the desk. Five minutes later he strode blithely forth with 
a pancaked pocketbook, a paper which rated his acci- 
dentally snuffed-out life at fifteen hundred dollars and a 
feeling that he was in such excellent health that, barring 
the enumerated accidents, he would attain to the centena- 
rian class. Hadn’t Mistuh Lloyd Smelt said so? He had! 
And wasn’t that enough for Rudolfo Morgan? It was! 

When the door closed behind Rudolfo, Mistuh Smelt 
flicked open his case, selected a cigarette and lighted it 
carefully. 

“‘Salemanship, Elam,” he said, after planting himself 
before the humming electric fan, “c’nsists in sellin’ yo’ 
prospeck not whut he aims to buy but whut you aims to 
sell.” 

““Yassuh.” 

“Also, Elam, you wants to ’membah dat cullud folks 
wants pol'cies whut frames up nice on de mandelpiece 
moh’n ’ey wants p’teckshun. An’ fo’ clashin’ culluhs ’ at 
accident pol’cy we writes up stan’s out like a red, white an’ 
green ’Merican flag! Nevah let de prospeck git de rulin’ 
han’. Always have a answer fo’ any q’estion. Look wise 
even if you is dumb, Elam, an’ you gits de jack, mah boy. 
You sees mah school 0’ salemanship, doan’ you?” 

Elam’s head bobbed humbly. 

“You’s s’blime, Mistuh Smelt.’’ 

“Now heah,”’ continued his employer, placing two dol- 
lars on the corner of the desk, ‘“‘is yo’ ten p’cent.’’ Then 
he drew a pair of dice from his waistcoat pocket. ‘“‘An’ if 
you wishes, us’ll shoot one pass, high dice win, fo’ to see 
if you gits foh bucks or nuthin’.” 

“Shoot!” commanded Elam. 

Mistuh Smelt shot—casually, almost indifferently. 

““Midnight!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Onless you shoots thut- 
teen, Elam, you gits nuthin’.”’ . 

Elam got nuthin’. 

II 

NLY a bespectacled psychoanalyst could bare the 

reasoning behind some of the items of young Major 
Fitz-Lee’s will. Colonel Prentis Morgan summarized 
public opinion when he slapped his 
knee and growled: ‘Well, suh, when 
he wrote that clause, he was eithuh 
drunk or tryin’ to prove that a Fitz- 
Lee had got so he didn’t know ne- 
groes—and you can’t convince me that 
a Fitz-Lee eveh got that way. 

“Can you imagine, suh, a born an’ 
raised Kintuckian givin’ ten fine acres 
o’ land and ten thousand dollahs fo’ 
negro uplift—and then lettin’ a 
negro-elected committee of negroes 
pick the way to spend it? Those 
fools are li’ble to spend it fo’ anything 
from a community shootin’ gallery to 
cabinet photos of every Negro brood 
in town. Ah hope, fo’ my mem’ry 
of Shelby Fitz-Lee, that the young 
scamp was drunk enough to vote Re- 
publican!” 

But the last will and testament of 
Fitzhugh Fitz-Lee staunchly with- 
stood several thousand dollars’ worth 
of legal artillery, and Mistuh Smelt, 
as chairman, called the first meeting 
of the negro-elected committee of 


negroes. And as chairman he made the only speech, point- 
ing out that inasmuch as the land lay in the country its 
donor could have entertained but one idea for its use—a 
country club for Afro-Americans exclusively. Whereupon 
the remainder of the session was devoted to drafting a 
constitution and to unstinted admiration of the chair- 
man’s fertile imagination. 

Five months later the Afro-American Exclusively Coun- 
try Club was ready to be dedicated to racial uplift; and 
Mistuh Smelt, to whose efficient hands all arrangements 
had been delegated, sat in his office listening to. Garnett 
Hoot. 

As was his wont, Garnett was speaking with slow and 
meticulous care and without the musical vowels or the 
furry endings of the dialect of his race. 

““T’m certain,” he said, waving his hand with practiced 
ease, “that the members would appreciate something 
upliftinglike, since the endowment contains that provi- 
sion.” 

“Upliftin’ like whut?” 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Garnett suavely, 
the Renaissance cathedrals of France.” 

“Th’ whut?” 

“The cathedrals of France which are renowned for 
their ——”’ 

“Who—who’s gwine unwind dis—dis lectuh?” 

“‘T’ll be pleased to donate my services for the occasion.” 

“How kind o’ you, suh!”” Mistuh Smelt did not con- 
ceal his sarcasm. ‘“‘How ’stremely kind o’ you! But 
these folks doan’ want no upliftin’. Whut they pines 
aftuh am a festive ’casion. An’ as chairman o’ de enter- 
tainin’ committee, Ah’s gwine give ’em whut they pines 
aftuh.” 

Garnett was persistent. 

“But the endowment specifies the uplift of the race!”’ 

‘Mist’ Hoot,” retorted Mistuh Smelt with chilling 
finality, ‘they is uplift—an’ uplift. An’ de kind de mem- 
bahs wants is mah kind o’ uplift, which same c’nsists 0’ 
plenty jazzy music and et cetyra—specially de las’.”’ 

“As a member of the club in good standing, I insist that 
the uplift clause be carried out.” 

_ Mistuh Smelt thrust forward a provocative jaw. 

“You insists!’’ he echoed ominously. ‘‘Mistuh man, 
how come you-all does all dis heah insistin’?”’ 

““As a member i 

“Lis’n, cullud man,” exclaimed Mistuh Smelt roughly, 
“how come a plain membah debatin’ wid de movin’ speerit 
*hind de club? Ah 

Garnett reached for his hat. 

“Very well,” he replied shortly, ‘““I won’t be there next 
Wednesday night.” 

Mistuh Smelt reached over and reinserted him in his 
chair. 

‘Stay settin’, Mist’ Hoot! As you wuz! At dat op’nin’ 
night you is as indispensable as two million bucks to de 
Demmycrats. If you can’t come widout upliftin’, den un- 
hitch de uplift. Come to think about it, de major sez 
uplift, an’ whut de major sez goes. S’posin’ you does peel 
off a good jazzy upliftin’ speech on ’em Ren—’em Ren— 
’em c’thed’als of yoh’n.” 

“Excellent! Miss Swan will appreciate being told of 
your generous attitude.” 

“Mis’ Swan?” 

Garnett had jabbed his finger into a burning sore. 


“a lecture on 


*“‘Doan’ Pop Yo’ 
Eyes an’ Wog 
Yo’ Jaw to Me, 
Elam—’splain, 
Me Right Off! 
Whut Pol’cy?’’ 
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“Yes, Savannah’ll be right proud to have her 
address an audience of her friends.” 
Ne oy i means,’ "returned Mistuh Smelt, clouds gay th a 
in his eyes—‘‘you means ’at you had cemented yo’ge 
S’vannah Swan for de op’nin’ night?” 
“e Why— yes. 9 q 
“‘Ain’t you been ballin’ de jack right smart wid m 
gal?’’—pointedly. F 
Garnett shrugged. j 
“Shruggin’, eh? Nen Ah p’sumes you an’ me is 
gwine tangle as rivals.” 
Garnett cleared his throat and delivered a jolt: “] 
me quote Kipling: f 


“Though tangled and twisted the course of true k ; 

This ditty explains : 

No tangle’s so tangled it cannot improve 
If the lover has brains.” 


The owner of North African Lloyds, Ltd., gulpe od | 
rage back into his throat. 

‘Doan’ go diddyin’ me, mist’ man,” he warned d 
‘before Ah knocks you fo’ a row of cheese fact’ries 
miles long. ‘Ef de luvuh has brains.’ So you eallsy 
Mis’ S’vannah Swan’s luvuh?”’ 

Garnett permitted Kipling to answer: 


“They are fools who kiss and tell, 

Wisely has the poet sung. 
Man may hold all sorts of posts 
If he’ll only hold his tongue.” 


Mistuh Smelt was persistent. 
“‘Lay off de rimin’!’”’ he commanded. ‘‘Whut Ahy 
to know am has you been a-twinin’ roun’ mah gal?” 
Evidently Garnett had entered his rival’s domail 
heeled with metric argument, for his prompt retort t 


direct question was: “In Kipling there is a little rim 


“That is to say in a casual way, 
I slipped my arm around her; 
With a kiss or two (which is nothing to you 
And ready to kiss I found her.”’ 


Mistuh Smelt wilted in his chair and, not without g 
of envy, said, ‘‘You th’ows a wicked line, Mist’ 
Ah’d be pleased to meet up wid yo’ frien’ Mist’ Ky 
Minus his usual expansive confidence, he permitted 
nett to depart, and lugubriously ogled him as he § 
pertly down Clay Street. 

“Humph!”’ he grunted glumly. ‘Jes wait, mah 
folks-talkin’ frien’; jes wat Hod do, Elam 
they hittin’?”’ 

Elam sidled into the doorway, removed his whit 
hat and carefully sopped the perspiration from his dri 
skull. 

““Mos’ nigh squnched fum de heat, Mist’ Smelt 
announced after an expectant glance at his employe! 

“Been sellin’?”’ 

“Sellin’? Is hawgs got hams? Sol’ Mis’ Priss 
Mis’ Dolin life an’ acciden’ pol’cies fo’ two thousan’ 
apiece.” 

Mistuh Smelt led the way to his desk. 

““Two thousan’ bucks? You’s on de rise, Elam,” 
patronizing comment. ‘Is you got de ’nitial paym 

“Natchelly,” Elam retorted, taking out his + 
When, however, he noticed his employer’s right 
traveling ominously in the ¢ 
tion of his vest pocket he hele 
his left. ‘‘Nev’ min’ uncag 
roll reducers, Mist’ Smelt. 
jack Ah needs socially dis eve 

Mistuh Smelt smiled. 

“Ah thought p’r’aps you | 
be ecravin’ some ’citement.” 

“Some kinds Ah does. Bu 
ain’t nuthin’ ’citin’ ’bout di 
me an’ you shoots dice. Yous 
an’ Ah e’ntributes.” 

*Ain’t ’at ’citement ‘nag 
you? #3: 

“Jes "bout ’citin’ as a ly 
bee wid me stretchin’ de ro 

Without verifying the roll 
tuh Smelt peeled off several 
and tossed them to his assist 

“Yo’ p’centage, Elam, 
twen’y bucks. Meat fo’ de 
lion.” 

“Thass gen’rous, Mistuh 
was Elam’s comment. “Ah 
dahs if 

“Not ’tall, Elam, not ’tall 
by de way, doan’ write no p 
*ginst dis heah Mist’ Ga’nett 

A look of horror swept 
Elam’s face. He gurgled thi 
and his glassy eyes bulged 1 
rapidly graying face. Fina 
managed to blurt: “‘ Ain’—all 

(Continued on Page 38 
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TOU have at least a 
thousand pounds 
» more in the bank 
, you will need for a 
r time,’’ said little 
3 Winnie O’Wynn, “nodding wisely to Best- 
yved-in-the-Mirror, ‘‘so I think it would be a 
{ plan for you to invest it as quickly as you 
ibly can.” 
bsently, but with unerring skill, she adjusted 
yward curl and continued the slightly one-sided 
rersation. 
{ don’t think it would be very wise of you to . 
any shares in anything now, though. It seems 
everybody i is just going to strike or has already 
so. But a nice mortgage would fit in with 
» extra thousand pounds very well indeed. I 
der who wants to make a little mortgage with 
’ She smiled almost involuntarily, for put in 
way it sounded such a very jolly little opera- 


‘haven’t invested in a mortgage yet,’’ she told 
aif. “But I can see that one ought to be very 
‘ul. It would be dreadful to lose money one 
invested in a sound and serious way. It would 
eme feel so ashamed. That’s what dear daddy 
to say too.” 
e half closed her eyes, mentally recalling past 
ysophies of her worldly-wise parent: 
To lose in a speculative transaction such as the 
‘ang of favorites is a misfortune which might 
yen to any lady or gentleman, and no well-bred 
on will allow such a loss to distress him—or her. 
a loss incurred in a steady-going, straightfor- 
|, solid, legitimate investment is a very solemn 
er,’’ she murmured. “Yes, that is what daddy 
to say, and it is true.” 
ie frowned a little, renewing her recapitulation 
te dead plunger’s wisdom: 
To wring large, well-won sums from the reluc- 
hands of the bookmakers and to invest the 
+ successfully in armor-plated, steel-bound in- 
ments—that is the glorious result at which I 
always aimed. Yet it calls for much wisdom, 
—not to put too fine a point on it—good luck. 
ember that, Blue-Eyes, when I am gone.”’ 
ell, he was gone, poor chap, and Blue-Eyes was 
ymbering it. She had snared the will-o’-the- 
‘which he had ever pursued in vain. Her cool, 
wr little head had put her in the peculiarly 
vy position of possessing quite a big block of 
lus winnings ready for the armor-plated, steel- 
id investments of which her papa had spoken 
such respect. Bit by beautiful bit she had 
ily and carefully salted down the bulk of the 
sy which her first year of warfare with the 
es had won for her, and she knew now that 
ao longer needed to take quite such heavy per- 
{risks and chances as she had been compelled 
ke during the process of accumulating her 
est fortune. 
sr little race horse, Lullaby, had already shown 
uality by scientiiically snaking the Fitzwilliam 
jes in the early spring at Newmarket from a 
‘o hopeful but extremely moderate two-year- 
veginners, winning in a fashion which the seers 
le sporting press described as “hard-held, by 
lengths,’ thus enabling Winnie—who had by 
means permitted her darling to run unsup- 
sd—subsequently to help herself with quite 
htful liberality to gilt-edged securities. Trainer 
_Harmon, moreover, had picturesquely assured 
jhat the Ascot. New Stakes—£1851/10—to be run in 
t ten days’ time might without much hesitation be 
‘ded as dearest Lullaby’s property—possibly also hard- 
though she would be meeting much more formidable 
detition. So that, taking one thing with another, and 
\dition, taking any odd little profit which came stray- 
n her direction, Winnie was concerning herself with 
‘ant frequency in the matter of investments. 
ilere was this odd thousand, for instance. It was a 
_ plump, naity figure for a cozy little mortgage. It 
ded as though it wanted to be advanced on mort- 
'—Just quietly laid, as it were, to rest for a time, 
ily producing a gentle 7 per cent. 
innie decided, and proceeded to telephone to a gentle- 
who, she fancied, might be able to advise her of some- 
With good and sufficient security waiting for a 
sand-pound loan—an old friend, Mr. George H. Jay, 
proprietor of a somewhat nebulous agency in Finch 
, Southampton Row, who quite eagerly placed him- 
her disposal. 
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Early Dawn Next Morning Found Winnie on Newmarket Heath, 
Pink From Her Canter 


An hour later she arrived at his office, to be received like 
a little princess, for he had done business with and for her 
before, and oddly innocent, fresh and unspoiled though 
she seemed to remain, nevertheless the results of all their 
previous transactions had been of a nature which had 
filled Mr. Jay’s whole being with a profound respect for her 
luck—or was it her ability? 

He had never yet decided. 

The agent was not normally of a flowery or gushing 
disposition, and a pretty girl was no novelty to him. But 
as usual he speeded the rhetoric up a few notches on re- 
ceiving Winnie. 

“Ha, Miss Winnie, if you would give me your recipe for 
perpetual charm and grace I’d form it into a limited com- 
pany—ha-ha!—and retire on my profits in a month.” 

He laughed that hearty, resounding, all-embracing laugh 
of his, and placed a chair. 

“You want an investment—mortgage—for a thousand 
pounds, Miss Winnie?”’ 

She caused her blue eyes to shine upon him, 


BES LIE Le 


“Oh, yes, please, dear 
Mr. Jay. If you will tell 
me of one. I know I am 
a great bother to you— 
so good-natured—but 
you' know of so many things that I thought you 
would not mind helping me.” 

She gazed with pretty anxiety at him. Mr. Jay 
nodded. 

“Tf you knew how I enjoy putting my friends 
onto good investments, dear Miss Winnie, you 
would feel that I should be the one to—er—give 
thanks,’’ demurred George H. airily. “As a matter 
of fact, good investments are scarce just now.” 
Winnie’s sweet face shadowed. “But fortunately 
an opportunity came before me only this morning,” 
he hastened to add. 

The shadow gave place to sunshine, the irradia- 
tion accompanied by a little cooing sound of ad- 
miration and gratitude. 

Mr. Jay opened a mighty account book on his 
desk and studied-it seriously, whistling very softly 
between his teeth. 

“Ves,” he said presently, closing the book with 
a wonderful air of decision, “it’s good. It’s very 
good. Irecommend it. A second charge on March 
Lodge and a hundred acres. It should be good— 
yes, good for a thousand, a comfortable thousand. 
But no more. No, not more.” He leaned to the girl. 

“T can arrange for you asecond charge—second 
mortgage—on a very charming little place in Wilt- 
shire on Salisbury Plain, dear Miss Winnie. Just the 
very thing for you. It is a beautiful little house— 
old-fashioned, with every modern convenience—has 
a hundred acres of land with it, and very fine out- 
buildings and stabling. It belongs to a Capt. Cecil 
Fairbairn, who lives there and trains one or two of 
his own horses there. There is already a first mort- 
gage of four thousand on it, but it will stand a little 
more. Decidedly. Captain Fairbairn is a gentle- 
man—unusually well connected, I believe—but he 
has been unlucky. He wants a thousand—tem- 
porarily—and will give 8 per cent forit. You might 
do worse than see the place—March Lodge.” 

Winnie pondered. 

““A second charge!”’ 

She was not quite sure that it sounded very in- 
viting. But she did not deceive herself that she was 
an expert in mortgages, and Mr. Jay seemed satis- 
fied. Still it did not sound utterly impossible, and 
8 per cent was very good interest. The name Cecil 
Fairbairn was vaguely familiar. Why, of course! 
Fairbairn was the name of the owner of one of the 
two-year-olds from which Dan Harmon expected 
some opposition in the Ascot New Stakes. She re- 
membered that now. She nodded. 

“Thank you ever so much, Mr. Jay. Of course 
I shall take your advice and—go and see March 
Lodge. It sounds just exactly the sort of place 
that I would like to invest in. Is Mr. Fairbairn 
nice? He wouldn’t mind my having just a little 
peep at his home, would he, please? I think he is 
the owner of a horse called Nanette that is going 
to race with Lullaby in the New Stakes at Ascot. 
Isn’t that odd?” 

Mr. Jay agreed. 

“T’ve no doubt it is the same man, and a very 
charming fellow you will find him. Although, per- 
sonally, my money will be on Lullaby—if you advise 
it, Miss Winnie.” 

“T will tell you soon about that—in two days. 
I am going to Newmarket to-night to see Lullaby 
at work to-morrow, Mr. Jay. It will not matter if I don’t 
go to March Lodge until I come back from Newmarket, 
please, will it?’’ 

“Oh, no, certainly not! But if you do not mind old 
George Jay offering a word of advice, I would recommend 
your seeing the place as soon as possible.’’ He laughed 
robustly. ‘Not a bad investment—might easily be 
snapped up.” 

Winnie rose. 

“Yes, I understand, and I will be very quick and try to 
be very businesslike. I—I am afraid I am not very business- 
like, dear Mr. Jay. But then, after all, I am only a girl.” 

She smiled a bewitching, modest little smile. A watchful 
look flickered into Mr. Jay’s eyes. 

“Oh, no, no, you are a wonderful little business woman !”’ 
he assured her anxiously. “Wonderful! Don’t try to 
change, dear Miss Winnie. Keep just as you are, so sweet, 
so natural, so—er—ingenuous. It’s—er—very effective. 
I mean to say, it makes a business transaction so pleasant.” 

Winnie shook her head. 
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“Ah, you only say 
that because it is your 
nature to be generous 
and reassuring, and be- 
cause your heart is 
kind,” she said, smiling, &, 
and so left him to carry bo 
on his agency while she 
went on tothe New Turf 
Club, there to join forces 
with her old ally, the 
Hon. Gerald Peel, lover 
of horses, expert on 
steeplechasing and four- 


square friend of Winnie. { 
They were due to lunch j 
together, a little cere- r 


mony which was held on 
an average about oncea 
week—and which both 
enjoyed. They chimed 
together like a pair of 
specially tuned bells, 
and they should have 
been brother and sister. 

Gerald was waiting on 
the steps of the club, 
looking thoughtful, as 
Winnie drove up. He 
joined her in the taxi. 

“Good morning, dear 
Gerry. What are you 
thinking of?” said Win- 
nie. ‘‘ You were looking 
as though you were do- 
ing decimals in your 
head.” 

‘“Decimals?’’ said 
Gerald vaguely. ‘Oh, 
those things the apti- 
cians use to test your 
eyes with, you mean?” 

“Dear Gerry !”’ Win- 
nie cried. “‘ He hasn’t an 
idea of what decimals 
are! Still, shouldn’t you have said 
you were thinking of me?—oh, only 
just out of politeness, of course!”’ 

“But I wasn’t, Winnie. I was 
thinking about the price of oats.” 

“T forgive you, all the same,”’ said 
Winnie, “because I’m always happy 
when I come to lunch with you and 
needn’t bother what I say. How do 
I look, please? Do you like me to- 
day? It’s a new spring frock.” 

“Looks all right. Expensive- 
lookin’ get-up. How’s Lullaby?” 

“Oh, she is wonderful, Gerry! Mr. Harmon says that 
she improves more and more every day, and with any luck 
she has the New Stakes at her mercy.” 

The Honorable Gerald took out his case and, Winnie 
declining, thoughtfully selected a cigarette. 

“Well, Harmon ought to know. But I happen to know 
that she will have to meet a heavily backed filly from 
Salisbury Plain at Ascot—a good one.” 

“Yes, I know, Gerry. You mean Nanette.” 

Gerald nodded. 

“Belongs to a friend of mine,” 
very good.” 

Winnie smiled. 

“Then it will be a good race, won’t it, Gerry?”’ 

He stared into the dancing blue eyes opposite him. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if Lullaby is the better horse 
of the two, only if I were you I shouldn’t let her carry too 
much of your money in the race. Nanette is a good ’un, 
I know, and it’s bad racin’ to take unnecessary risks.” 

“No, Gerry, I won’t,’”’ promised Winnie submissively. 

It was not till after lunch that Winnie spoke of Nanette’s 
owner. 

“Gerry, do you know if Captain Fairbairn who owns 
Nanette is the Captain Fairbairn of March Lodge, near 
Druidswell?”’ she asked. 

The Honorable Gerald nodded. 

“Yes, same man. Why?” 

“After I get back from Newmarket to-morrow I am 
going down to visit him.” 

Gerald raised an eyebrow. 

“Visit him?” 

“To be shown over his house, Gerry.” 

Gerald raised his other eyebrow. 

“Why?” 

Winnie laughed and told him, and he nodded. 

“T see. I wondered what you were drivin’ at. Well, 
you'll like March Lodge. It’s a beautiful little place. 
One of those striped Elizabethan houses. But small, 
perhaps. So poor Fairbairn is in such low water as that? 
I’m sorry to hear that, for he’s a goodish sort of chap. 


he observed. ‘‘She’s 


Been very unlucky. I heard 
at the club that he was rather 
hangin’ on until he saw what 
Nanette could do for him. But 
you're always hearin’ things 
at clubs.” 

Winnie was watching him 
closely and she saw that he 
looked unhappy. 

““A good chap, Cecil Fair- 
bairn,” he said again. ‘‘Good 
sportin’ chap. March Lodge 
was his mother’s favorite 
place. She was asweet, kind 
soul. They were always a bit 
unlucky, the Fairbairns, finan- 
cially speakin’.”’ 

He spoke absently, and 
Winnie saw that his mind was 
somewhere in the past—with 
the Fairbairns. 

“Well, I am going to lend 
him the money on mortgage,” 
she said. ‘‘And I hope his 
Nanette will prove as good a 
friend to him as my Lullaby 
tome. Mr. Jay told 
me very much the 
same as you, about 
Captain Fairbairn 
having struggled on 
through rather hard 
times, banking on 
Nanette winning a 
good race this year.”’ 

She glanced at her 
watch. 

“T really must be 
quick. I have to go 
to the 
flat and 
yey pack up 
" asuitcase 
before 
catching my 
train. ~Do 
please come 
and see me 
off, Gerry.” 
COA ie lit 
said Gerald plac- 
idly. He would 
not have let her 
go alone, but be- 


there was no ne- 
cessity for fuss. 


“Well, I for One 
Don’t Believe You 
- are So Black as 
Here is Your Tea’’ 


II 


ARLY dawn 
next morning 
found Winnie on 
Newmarket Heath, pink from her canter out with Mr. Dan 
Harmon and the subsequent excitement of a little trial 
which that strategic gentleman had arranged for Lullaby. 
“And I think that proves that dearest Lullaby is bound 
to win the New Stakes at Ascot, don’t you, Mr. Harmon?” 
she was saying, leaning forward on her horse to rest.a 
gloved hand caressingly upon the strong right arm of the 
trainer. 

There was a steely gleam of satisfaction in the worthy 
Daniel’s eyes, for he had asked the beautiful two-year-old 
a straightforward question that morning and the filly had 
answered it straightforwardly—in the spirit in which it had 
been asked. Dan had required her to give fourteen pounds 
weight and a beating to the game, honest and speedy old 
sprinter Harvester, one of Mr. Harmon’s favorite trial 
horses. It was by no means a meager request to make. 
But Lullaby, duly conceding the aforesaid weight, as well 
as considerable Anno Domini, had cantered away from the 
honest one like an athlete cantering away from one who 
would fain borrow his money. 

For Winnie and the trainer this little exposition of the 
art of making a hack of a perfectly good-class veteran race 
horse had beautified Newmarket Heath with a singular 
radiance in spite of the lingering wisps of dawn mist, 
and —— Dan didnot roughly remove his arm from under 
the butterfly touch of the girl as she smiled into his eyes. 
He was very pleased, indeed, and when he was very 
pleased indeed pretty girls could pat him as much as they 
liked. 

“Oh, how clever you are to have made my baby horse 
so wonderful!”’ cooed Winnie. ‘‘She will certainly have a 
chance in the New Stakes, won’t she?”’ 

Dan nodded thoughtfully, scanning the dim future with 
a remote eagle-keen stare. 

“You'll lead her in from bigger wins than the Ascot 
New Stakes some day, Miss Winnie,’’ he told her. 


You are Painted. 


tween friends. 
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He surveyed the filly with the quiet pride of one wh 
gazes upon a good child, and Winnie’s blue eyes dar' 
with affection for the graceful thoroughbred who was 
to work such wonders for them all. Their lads 
putting on the clothes of the two horses. 

“Mr. Peel says that I am quite right when I tell peop 
that you are the best trainer in the country,” bep 
Winnie, giving him what she regarded as no more 
his due. “And you really don’t think that other 
horse—the one from Salisbury Plain—Nanette—will 
Lullaby, please?”’ 

The trainer smiled. 

“Tf she had two other Nanettes hauling her she'd d | 
finish six lengths behind Lullaby—if old Father T 
still reliable. I clocked this trial to decimals of se 
Miss Winnie. I know a little about Nanette, and 
good—very good—of her class. But it’s not the sa 
as Lulla——” 

He- never finished, for the sentence was premature! 
punctuated by a ringing report from a clump of bushes ¢ 
the right. Something whined oddly through the thin m 
for an instant, there was a sharp, violent smack—and 
Harvester, giving a curious choked grunt, dropped te 
turf like a leaden thing. Lullaby lunged clear, sno1 
wildly, dragging her lad with her. 

Then, from behind the clump of bushes, a motore 
roared suddenly as a powerful twin-cylinder machir 
roars when started with a wide-open throttle, and Wint 
glancing across, caught the flash of a ray of the rising 
on a swiftly disappearing motoreycle—a big red-pain 
powerful machine literally leaping away across the he 
Once the rider, a hunched, hooded figure in a leather 
met, turned to stare behind, but his face was no more t 
a pale blur, with great goggles like twin black rings 1 
the white face. 

Winnie slipped her race glasses into their pouch 
pulled her horse round to the little group by Harves 
Dan Harmon was already on his knees by the old h 
but he could do nothing at all, for Harvester was dead 
had been shot through the neck. The big soft-nosed h 
had smashed through the vertebre and spinal cord, r 
ing an ugly wound at the side of its egress. 

Dan was swearing softly, and the white-faced stable 
Harvester’s valet, a good-looking boy little more ths 
child, was joining him with surprising fluency. For 
owed much to the old race horse, and the boy had 
shiped him, his first responsible charge. Then the trait 
gave a last pat to Harvester’s neck and rose, controll 
himself. 

“And that’s the end of one of the very best-hearte 
horses I’ve ever handled in my life, my dear,” he 
slowly. “And I’ve handled thousands.” 

He stared across the wide heath, his face troubled. 

“‘Old Harvester,” he said. ‘I wonder what Katie 
say. More than once he’s pulled me out of a bad hol 
Harvester. There’s something rotten growing in 
country, Miss Winnie. A few years ago it would | 
been a hard job to find a man who would have hidd 
hind a bush to kill a perfectly inoffensive horse. A 
got to bea mean, cowardly hound to do a thing lik 

His eyes were very blue and bright, and the cornel 
his thin, close lips drooped oddly. 

“There was no reason for it—no real reason. 
hound that I’ve had to deal straight with thinks he h 
square with me, I expect. I hope I find him one 
days—one of these fine days,”’ he concluded softly. 

He looked rather wistfully at Winnie. ‘ 

“This will hurt Kathleen,” he said. ‘He 
classic horse, but he was old Harvester—a good fri 
Katie and me.’ : 

Winnie knew what he wanted her to do. 

‘Suppose I ride on and tell her,’’ she said. 
prefer it that way, Mr. Harmon?”’ 

The trainer’s eyes brightened as he thanked her. 

“T’m a bit heavy handed at bad news, Miss Wi 
he said. ‘‘But you—if you would. It’s a funny t 
like all my horses, but if it had been any of th 
I could have taken it in a way as part of the day's 
But old Harvester never told me a lie.” : 

He meant only that Harvester had always run true tc 
form, and Winnie understood. 

“T’'ll go back and tell Mrs. Harmon for you. I am s¢ 
sorry. You know that, don’t you, please?” she s 

During the short ride back to the stables the girl 
keenly. Dan Harmon’s explanation that a secret 
had shot Harvester failed quite to satisfy her reason. 

“Of course a successful trainer who maintains ] 
discipline in his establishment is bound to make ene! 
she mused. ‘‘Daddy used to say that every su’ 
man is bound to make enemies, and I think ‘it 
but it was a bitter, bitter enemy who did that i 
thing. Suppose it had been my Lullaby! Aud 
standing quite close to Harvester!” 

She reined in suddenly, her eyes widehine at a 
thought that sprang upon her wits. 

“But suppose it was Lullaby the murderer—the killer 
aimed at!” 

She paled a little. 


“Would 


Ar. 
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»could understand it better. I, too, have enemies.” 
hought of that hard-eyed gambler, Major Mount- 
of that sleek money lender, Ripon; of one Archer, 
the Ultra-Superba Film Company; even of Alexan- 
rde and his friend, Mrs. Eustace Tolbar, the Tiger 
{lold enemies of hers—and of those whom Lullaby’s 
ming conquests would cost dearly, such as Capt. 
zirbairn, the almost bankrupt owner of the heavily 
‘Nanette, from whom Lullaby was certain to win 
ot New Stakes. But he was a good sportin’ chap— 
norable Gerald had said so. 

‘irl recalled how close to each other the horses were 
g and the peculiar position of Harvester’s wound. 
m’t think a man would deliberately aim at a place 
ymissed. But if he had aimed at Lullaby’s head 
t missed it—if she happened to lower her head at 
cal moment—then the bullet might easily have hit 
ser. Or the killer might have mistaken the horses. 
fer is black like Lullaby, though he doesn’t look 
ach like a two-year-old. I wonder. It would be 
lif anything happened to Lullaby.” 

jurned anxiously; but she knew that there was 
| for anxiety, for the killer was gone. Only—her 
ice of life had taught her that it was not profitable 
any but unavoidable risks. 

by was not far behind, pacing decorously home- 
_eare of her lad, one Peter, a wiry, middle-aged 
who would cheerfully have wildcatted anyone at- 
g to interfere with a charge which he confidently 
| was fated to become the winner of next year’s 
r her owner and, quietly, a nice little paying hos- 
himself in his old age, provided the odds were right. 
je smiled as the filly, pretending to discern some 
oeril lurking in a tuft of grass, danced past it. 

is just like a child. She can only walk steadily for 
ards.”” Then she turned again to her mission and 
lem. By the time she rode in through the gates 
to the trainer’s home she had made her decision. 
ill find out who shot Harvester—in mistake for 
,’ she declared softly to herself, ‘even if I have 
fice all my winnings.’’ And so dismounted and 
doors to find Kathleen Harmon. 


WI 
'S nearing three o’clock on the following day when 


‘ie’s coupé, white with the dust of the dazzling 
yads of the Salisbury Plain district, came gliding 


There Was a Sharp, Violent Smack—and Old Harvester, Giving a Curious Choked Grunt, Dropped to the Turf Like a Leaden Thing. 


up to the entrance of the short drive leading to the little 
Elizabethan house of Captain Fairbairn. Beside the girl 
sat a large gentleman in tweeds, with quick, rather hard 
eyes—gentle Mr. Jay, accompanying her in his capacity 
of mortgage expert. 

“Nothing like an unprejudiced opinion, Miss Winnie,” 
he said, and opened the door. “So with your permission 
T’ll just hop out here and take a look round the farm and 
buildings while you have a chat with Captain Fairbairn. 
I may be a quick man, but I like to look before my clients 
leap—ha-ha! Yes, indeed!” 

Winnie raised no objection to this bit of modest strategy 
by Mr. Jay. 

“T am sure that whatever you say is right, dear Mr. 
Jay,’ she said, her mind on other things. ‘‘You are so 
quick and keen that I don’t think it would be very sensible 
of me to try to alter your plan. But it is very, very kind of 
you not to mind making your boots all dusty walking over 
the farm for my sake.” 

She spared him one of her loveliest smiles and went on 
into the drive. Her lingering smile vanished abruptly 
halfway up to the house. From the angle at which she was 
approaching she was able for a little distance to see one 
end of a big yard at the back of the house. Here by a 
water tap a stable boy was industriously at work washing 
and cleaning—a big red motorcycle. The expressive blue 
eyes darkened, and Winnie looked grave. 

“Of course there are hundreds of those big red machines 
running everywhere. One is always meeting them,’”’ she 
whispered to herself, ‘‘and one oughtn’t to jump to: con- 
clusions too soon.” 

She ran to a standstill outside the door. 

Her knock was answered by a trim, quiet maidservant 
who admitted her into a comfortable hall furnished with 
extremely good old oak. A woman can glean more of the 
domestic circumstances of a household in a ten-second 
glance round the hall than a man will discover in a tour of 
the whole house; and Winnie, noting the big blue bowl of 
freshly cut early roses on the hall table, the well-polished 
oak, the dustless picture frames, the clean if faded rugs, 
the shallow carved oak box containing gloves, hunting 
crops and other odds and ends of a’riding man’s hall by 
ane of the windows near the door, all tidily arranged, the 
well-laid fire awaiting only a match to blaze up, realized 
at once that Captain Fairbairn was well served, and by 
an attentive, clever woman or women. 

The maid returned, inviting Winnie to follow her. 


Clear, Snorting Wildly, Dragging Her Lad With Her 


“Captain Fairbairn has had an accident. His horse 
fell,’’ she volunteered, ‘“‘and the doctor has ordered him to 
rest on his couch for a few days.” 

Winnie went in. It was a long, low, shadowy room, 
oak-paneled, as perfectly kept as the hall. The odor of a 
good cigarette blended with the perfume of roses and the 
delicate wild spring scent of the downland outside. There 
was no order in that delicious room—nor any disorder. 
Here and there an oil painting glowed softly on the wall, 
or a vase stood out like a bright flower against the panel- 
ing. Books were there—old books that had been read 
many times. There was a gun rack in a corner, fishing rods, 
a writing table—all such things. It was a home room. 
A curious little pang of wistfulness softened the spirit of 
the girl as she caught the atmosphere of that room. She 
moved forward to greet the man who had risen from a low 
broad settee under the window and was standing one hand 
bearing heavily on a small table by the couch. He was 
much younger than she had expected him to be—and much 
better looking... 

“Oh, but please don’t stand, Mr. Fairbairn! 
that you are ill,”’ she said impulsively. 

He smiled gravely and sat down. 

“You are Miss O’Wynn,” he said slowly, in a rather 
deep, pleasant voice, very steady, ‘‘who is going to be my 
mortgagee, Mr. Jay tells me.” 

“Oh, please, if you don’t mind,’”’ agreed Winnie rather 
apologetically, almost a little confused. As indeed she 
was—quite unaccountably. 

She had come to March Lodge as a secret enemy of this 
man, for she had half decided that he was behind the 
attempt on Lullaby which had killed Harvester. And 
the glimpse of the red motorcycle in the yard, of a leather 
motorcyclist’s cap in a corner of this room, had done 
nothing to modify that half-formed decision. 

And now, in an instant, all that suspicion had left her, 
had been driven from her mind like wind-driven mist. 
From what deep, wonderful reserve of feminine instinct, 
intuition, clairvoyance the conviction sprang she did not 
know, but before she had been sve seconds in that tranquil 
room with him she was serenely sure that he was white, 
and the best-looking man she had ever known; a thor- 
oughbred—as obviously thoroughbred as Lullaby herself. 

Yes, Winnie was a little confused. 

‘“No, I do not mind,” he was saying slowly, half regret- 
fully, half jestingly. 

(Continued on’ Page 70) 
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The Privileged Few 


WELL-TO-DO business man who was spending the 
A summer at a resort frequented by people of ample 
means offered to take his small son for a Sunday afternoon 
walk. The boy said he wéuld prefer to play ball with the 
other boys and young men, sons of the cottagers, who were 
already gathering for a game. The father explained that 
though his scruples against Sunday baseball did not neces- 
sarily apply to the masses, he saw no reason why young 
men with ample leisure on week days, and whose parents 
could give them every pleasure, should engage in such a 
noisy sport on Sundays. The boy grudgingly went walk- 
ing, but on their return they were obliged to pass the 
baseball diamond, and approached it just as the players 
suddenly decided to end the game and go swimming in the 
surf. With a yell the young men threw down their bats 
and balls, gloves and pads, and rushed off for the shore. 

““Now you see what I mean,” said the father as he 
leaned over and began to pick up the articles which were 
strewn far and wide. “‘Not only have they left these bats, 
balls, gloves, pad and mask out here, but clothing as well, 
and sofa pillows which they have taken from various 
houses to use as bases. They will never give these articles 
another thought, not even if it rains. They will spend the 
rest of the afternoon in some sport or other, and it is left 
for some person like myself to pick up these articles and 
carry them to the nearest house. 

“But let me make a prediction: Four out of five of these 
young men who are so careless not only of other people’s 
feelings but of other people’s property as well will be 
hunting jobs long before they are my age. Sons of rich 
men as they are to-day, they will be glad to get any kind 
of work by the time they are thirty-five or forty. For by 
that time four out of five of them will have gone through 
or lost such money as they may have inherited.” 

Another person who overheard the speaker’s remarks 
objected to his severity, but was soon silenced by the 
business man, who drew attention to many mutual 
acquaintances of middle age who had belonged in their 
youth to gay and fashionable sets, most of whose members 
had long since drifted into obscurity and poverty. 

There is much that is manifestly fanciful and unreal in 
the talk about swollen fortunes and the ‘privileged few. 
For nothing is so precarious as wealth; nothing suffers, 
dwindles and diminishes so rapidly. While we gaze in 
never-ending wonder at the relatively few fortunes which 
persist, the greater number that are dissipated and lost 
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are but little noticed and soon forgotten. Men who run 
through inheritances, who make unfortunate investments, 
who back unprofitable inventions, who open low-grade 
mines, who drill dry oil wells and who fail in business, 
either quietly or even with a crash—these are far too nu- 
merous, their losses too common everyday occurrences to 
excite the least interest or amazement. 

There are never lacking self-appointed tribunes of the 
people to rail at the iniquities of concentrated wealth. But 
the brief adage of three generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves is often a sufficient answer. New York’s 
Fifth Avenue is thought of as the major abode of plutoc- 
racy, but by far the greater number of those who have 
homes there to-day bear names that would have carried 
no meaning to the residents of a generation ago. Where 
there are one or two fortunes like those of the Astors or 
Vanderbilts, which have been passed on for several gen- 
erations, there are literally hundreds which were unheard 
of but fifteen or twenty years ago. 

A gentleman who because of the existence of million- 
aires and rich corporations fears for the safety of the 
republic was recently giving the benefit of his views to 
the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate. 
The chairman, who is a man of few but pointed words, 
interrupted to say: “‘I suppose you know that nine-tenths 
of the corporations have passed dividends, and that three- 
quarters of the so-called plutocrats can hardly pay their 
household bills to-day.” 

Within the last year it has been a commonplace remark 
among business men that the old virtues of conservatism, 
thrift, caution and carefulness have again come into their 
own. In other words, the wiping out of billions of dollars 
of inflated values, the colossal shrinkage of inventories and 
the personal losses sustained by uncounted thousands of 
supposedly wealthy men have once more demonstrated 
the old truth that as long as such personal qualities as 
recklessness and carefulness, extravagance and _ thrift, 
improvidence and providence, are unevenly distributed 
among the population there need be no fear that wealth 
will remain permanently concentrated or its ownership 
fixed. Those who talk only of swollen fortunes and the 
privileged few invariably blind themselves to the oppor- 
tunities which growing industry, new inventions and pro- 
cesses, Increased demand and increased population, are 
ever presenting to the ambitious, thrifty and able. 


Knowing the Business 


URING the latter part of the war, when our merchant 
tonnage was increasing by leaps and bounds, the 
press was full of rosy estimates of the great share of the 
world’s ocean carrying trade that circumstance would 
deliver into our hands. From the ends of the earth gold 
flowed into American coffers. We became the great 
creditor nation, and it was therefore argued that thence- 
forth New York and not London would be the great 
money capital and take over the banking of the world. 
Belligerent Europe, bending every energy to the produc- 
tion of war material, perforce neglected her old customers 
abroad, and it was jauntily assumed that the United 
States would not only grab the eager world trade that was 
going begging but would be able to retain and further 
develop it in times of peace. 

None of these hopes has been realized. We went down 
to the sea in ships and almost foundered in deficits.. The 
sun had scarcely set on Armistice Day when England and 
Germany began the rapid reéstablishment of their world- 
wide banking and trade connections; and the former 
still finances the blue-water cargoes of the seven seas as of 
old. Very few of our own ventures in the field of foreign 


banking have met real success. American banks have set: 


up oversea branches, but we have accomplished little in 
the way of establishing foreign banks for the sole purpose 
of financing foreign business. 

The descending curve that graphically represents our 
dwindling exports resembles nothing more closely than a 
side view of an oversteep toboggan slide. If we pretend 
to account for it by the poverty of European customers we 
must simply ignore the existence of the nonbelligerent 
nations that are buying and selling very much as usual. 
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The American exporter who jumped into the busi 
during the war is apt to be disliked and made the ¢ 
of unfair discrimination. His goods, valued at hung 
of millions of dollars, still rust or rot in foreign poy 
claimed because of declining replacement values, t] 
price of dollar exchange or the whim of the consign 
accounts remain unpaid and costly litigation i is 1 
means of obtaining settlement. 
Loss, vexation and humiliation are the lot of theay 
exporter; and he finds cold consolation in the ne 
European competitors are rapidly resuming trade 
with his new customers in Latin America, in Sout} 
and in the East Indies. Manufacturers who haye e 
to depend upon exporters to find an outlet 
wares overseas do not as a rule realize that the pre 
stoppage of new trade channels is more than a t 
condition. They are slow to see that their new market 
lost to them forever unless they can be regained as 
result of a new campaign waged along entirely new 
Discouraging as it is to see how our hopes have 
glimmering, there should be no haste to assume the 
may not in time achieve, under unfavorable circumsta 
by dogged effort and different methods, results that y 
not compass when the fortunes of war played ii 
hands. As it fell out, our greatest but most n 
opportunities came to us too soon. They presented 
selves at a time when we had not had the school 
practical experience that would have enabled us t 
the most of them. We mistook goods-hungry n 
buying what they could, where they must, for d 
and permanent customers. We confused owner 
tonnage with knowledge of and aptitude for the 
complicated and slowly developed business call 
ocean carrying trade. We fell into the error of assy 
that the custody of the hugest single pile of gold ij 
world automatically qualified us to be the world’ 
in international banking. We perceived clearly ft 
terial aspects of the strength of our position, but 
the human side quite out of our reckoning. We forg 
the midst of war’s alarms, that the man is alway 
important than the machine; that the worker is 
more vital factor than the material upon which he 
We saw new fields of activity beckoning to us, ané 
not stop to ask ourselves whether or not we had sufhic 
training and specialized experience to insure our suc 
in those fields. The event indicates that we did no 
yet we tried and learned something in the trying. Ano 
factor we overlooked was the element of good will, whi 
universally conceded to be an essential element 
prosperity of every firmly established business. 
worse, we managed to create a vast deal of ill y 
will have to be erased and wiped out before we cal 
a fresh start on the scratch line. 
Over against this recital of failure and disappi 
must be set some conspicuous exceptions. Some of 
shipping lines have made money. Some of our 
foreign banking have proved profitable and are 
broadening their scope of operations. Best of 
our exporters are enjoying uninterrupted prosp 
very countries in which other Americans have 
heaviest losses. There is no more mystery 
methods of the men and corporations which hayes 
than there is about those of the concerns that fail t 
cess was almost as inevitable in one set of cases t 
was in the other. The men who made good knew we 
ness in which they embarked. They saw a g 
tunity and they attacked it systematically, v 
accumulated knowledge and experience applicabl 
special problem. They won by skill, not by luck 
work. Others can win by the same methods ¢ d 
individual cases. If we are ever to realize o 
attainable prosperity we must build up a great e 
in our own manufactured goods, carried in Amer 
toms, financed by American banks and sold by 4 
salesmen. Our ability to do all this depends larg 
the intensity of our national desire to do it. — 
In Europe they have a maxim that no greal 
taking for which the American people whole-hea 
ever fails. Broad-gauge success in the export t 
some day give new proof of the truth of this saylf 
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HE majority of people in the United 

States, as well as in other nations, are 

suffering hardships because of the world- 
je industrial depression. The common questions are, 
jen will it end? and What will be the outcome? 
[Though human nature is very much as it was before the 
rand physically the earth is the same old planet, we may 
rin truth that we are living in a new world commer- 
lly, socially and politically; in fact, one of our chief 
ficulties just now is our inability to comprehend the 
1 meaning and wide effect of the changes that have 
ne into the world since 1914. 
Seven years ago the sun of Europe was high in the 
wens; to-day that continent is in the twilight and the 
t has moved west, where its rays are shedding light on 
“marvelous advances of a younger people who are fast 
aining world supremacy. On to the west is still an- 
er nation, whose ambitious citizens are hoping that 
sun which glorified Europe will cross yet another ocean 
1 reveal them playing a dominant réle in the world’s 
urs. 
(though the star of Europe is paling because of the 
ste of war, there are still vast reserves which may be 
wn upon by the countries that for four years turned 
ir productive toil to destruction. Whether or not we 
ll ever again see European world domination depends 
m the wisdom exercised by the people of America in 
naging their affairs and in accepting the opportunities 
ust upon them to make the United States paramount 
a world power. 
3efore the war, English credit throughout the world was 
‘reme; now American credit is strongest. Prior to 1914 
adon was the financial center of the world; now the 
incial center of gravity has crossed the Atlantic to New 
tk. A few years ago the shipping from the Far Hast 
sed through the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean; 
| now more and more of this freight is going through 
: Panama Canal to the markets of Western Europe. 
2 lanes of ocean traffic are rapidly 
nging, and the Pacific Ocean promises 
‘ival the Atlantic as a carrier of com- 
sce. Europe is densely populated, but 
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NO MORE JAZZ 


By I loyal Parsons 


Asia is more thickly inhabited in the areas that border the 
sea. The excess of exports from the United States during 
the four years and more of war reached a total of more than 
$10,000,000,000, which total is six times greater than the 
excess of American exports during the hundred years pre- 
vious to 1914. In one recent year this country shipped 


goods to Europe having a value greater than the entire - 


foreign commerce of Great Britain and France combined 
in any year of their history. Whereas in the past Europe 
was the world’s broker and middleman, at present the 
United States has assumed the réle of storekeeper and dis- 
tributor. Vast quantities of many products that formerly 
passed through European markets are now sent to the 
United. States, where they are refined and resold to 
Europe. This is true of sugar, rubber, coffee, cocoa, copper 
and wheat. American dyes are satisfactorily competing 
with the German products, and Yankee silk is threatening 
the markets once controlled by the French. 


America as a Marine Power 


HOUGH such facts are significant, forecasting as they ° 


do the future trend of world commerce, they are not fully 
understood or appreciated by the average American, who 
just now is looking out over the business world through 
blue glasses. Less than four years ago practically every 
man, woman and child in America was displaying a degree 
of courage, codperation and sacrifice seldom rivaled in the 
history of any people. To-day millions of our citizens are 
exuding pessimism and shaking with fright over problems 
which are temporary, and 
which in one form or an- 
other have confronted all 
nations many times in 2 
their history. Here in the 
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United States we are passing through the 
fourteenth industrial depression we have suf- 
fered since the Civil War. 

The business situation to-day can be better understood 
and the future forecast with greater accuracy if we first 
examine our national assets and then investigate our 


deticiencies. America’s resources are the envy of the 
world. We have more than an abundance of the chief 
necessities of life and industry. More than one-third of 
all the coal in the world lies within our borders, and our 
production of this basic commodity totals about one-half 
of the output of all the other nations of the earth com- 
bined. We are producing more than 60 per cent of the 
world’s petroleum; normally we produce 45 per cent of the 
world’s output of iron ore; 60 per cent of the world’s 
production of copper; about two-thirds of the world’s crop 
of cotton, and more wheat than any two other countries on 
earth. 

To this list might be added corn, potatoes and other 
staples, in the production of which America is supreme. 
The question arises, How can anyone be a bear on the 
future of the United States in the face of such facts? 

The right hand of industry is transportation. Eliminate 
our national system of railroads and we should have 
another China right here in North America. In this 
country we have 270,000 miles of main-line tracks, and if - 
we include branches, spurs, sidings, yard tracks, and so on, 
our railroad mileage totals nearly 400,000. Europe has 
218,628 miles of main-line tracks, and that includes the 
railroads in twenty-three countries. Asia, with five times 
our area and eight times our population; has only 71,000 
miles of railroad. Africa has 30,000 miles, and Australia 
only 23,000 miles. These figures, more than anything else, 
show why America is the leading 
industrial nation of the world. 

But transportation on land is 
not all-sufficient, as America is 
commencing torealize. Any coun- 
try wishing, to lead as a world 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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after the manner of Edgar Allan Poe—in which 

the hero, during a deadly plague from which 
none who are stricken ever survive, discovers to his 
horror that in the night the fatal mark has appeared 
under his arm, and that he is among the doomed. His ter- 
ror and despair are shared by the reader, as well as his 
ecstatic relief and joy when he awakes to find that he has 
been dreaming. Then for the mere idle satisfaction of dis- 
abusing himself of what are no longer his fears he looks 
beneath his arm, only to find that the deadly mark is in 
fact there! The 
agony of this dis- 
covery is doubly 
intensified by rea- 
son of its following 
immediately upon 
a state of rapturous 
exaltation. 

Highly similar to 
the feelings of the 
Spanish victim in 
the tale in question 
were those of Mr. 
Tutt in discovering 
that just as, by vio- 
lating the canons of 
experience, he had 
asked a question by 
virtue of which he 
had created an un- 
foreseen but con- 
clusive alibi for his 
client, he had now, 
by asking another, 
rendered that alibi 
of no avail. Never 
in his experience 
had he suffered so 
staggering a blow. 
Why had he asked 
thatfatal question? 
What imp of Hades 
had whispered to 
him that there was 
something in those 
photographs which 
Mason desired to 
conceal? It had 
been all a trick—a 
clever springe to 
catcha woodcock— 
a nicely baited trap 
into which he had 
innocently hopped 
like an unsuspect- 
ing rabbit. In set- 
ting it Mason had 
not taken a single 
chance, for if Mr. Tutt had not seen fit to offer the photo- 
graphs in evidence when he did, the prosecutor, having 
waited until the conclusion of the defendant’s case and 
until Mr. Tutt had attempted to establish his alibi by prov- 
ing that Skinny was in Pottsville at four o’clock, would 
have then handed them to the jury and shown that in 
effect the clock by which Emerson had fixed the hour of 
the shooting likewise as four, was in effect not a clock at 
all—and knocked that alibi higher than the Baptist weather- 
cock. What a fool! What a confounded, inexcusable ass, 
idiot and nincompoop he had been! 

Poor old Mr. Tutt’s theories were all annihilated at once. 
This wretched murder case was putting every principle of 
tactics upon the everlasting blink. You ought to cross- 
examine; you ought not to cross-examine; you ought 
not to leave well enough alone; you ought to leave well 
enough alone. The only guide left in the legal firmament 
was that fixed but not particularly useful polestar of “‘ You 
never can tell!” 

Judge Tompkins rose, bowed and left the bench. Sheriff 
Higgins let down the bar of the jury box, and the twelve 
good men and true gathered up their newspapers and hats 
and filed after him like a straggling flock of sheep, down the 
steps and across Main Street to the Phoenix House, their 
temporary place of sojourn while the guests of the People 
of the State of New York. Many were the envious glances 
cast upon their disappearing backs as the less fortunate 
agriculturists prepared to return to their distant farm- 
houses. Gol ding it! Those cusses not only had reserved 
seats for the whole blame show but were gettin’ paid three 
dollars a day into-the bargain! Gosh darn-it all! Some 
fellers did hev the luck! Hist back thar, Dobbin, and get 
yer tail off’n that shaft! 


Satter the man there is a story of terror—done 


Then Sam Bellows, the stout undersheriff, returned for 
Skinny and led him away to the calaboose. The crowd 
which had lingered to observe and comment upon the 
defendant’s appearance and demeanor slowly dispersed, 
leaving Mr. Tutt alone in the otherwise empty court room. 
Old enough before, he had aged considerably during the 


““Don’t You Dare to Stir Until I Get the Sheriff and Clap a Subpoena on You!” 


last three minutes of the trial; for he was suffering from 
fear—abject fear—of what now seemed the inevitable fate 
of his client. In the face of the evidence against the tramp 
his mere denial that he had killed the hermit would go for 
nothing. His salvation seemed impossible save through 
the rehabilitation of his alibi, and as only one person had 
heard the shot it was only through that person that the 
time of the homicide could be established. It now appeared 
that that same witness who had testified, to Mr. Tutt’s 
indescribable joy, that the hour was four o’clock, had been 
looking at the motionless face of a piece of dead mechanism 
that might not have been moving for months! Bitterly 
he reproached himself that he had not combed Emerson’s 
recollection until nq item remained undisclosed, for it was 
possible—just conceivable—that the witness might have 
had some other data upon which to predicate the hour of 
the crime. If so, it must of necessity be corroborative of 
the clock, since Emerson had expressed himself positively 
as to the hour. Thus, as Mr. Tutt now perceived—a fact 
that had escaped him at the moment in his excitement 
over establishing his alibi—he would have had nothing to 
lose by pursuing his interrogation of the witness indefi- 
nitely, since he was safe as to the element of time, and 
there was nothing else in his testimony which under cross- 
examination could be made any more damaging to the 
defendant than it already was. Was it too late to recall 
Emerson to the stand in the desperate hope that in some 
other way he might still substantiate the hour as four 
o'clock? Perhaps he had looked at his watch. Perhaps 
there had been another clock in the shanty. You never 
could tell! At any rate he must be found and the court’s 
permission obtained to recall him to the stand.and re- 
examine him. But it was at best a long, long chance. 
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It was now a quarter after five and already ¢ 
Honorable Mose Higgins was jingling his keys in 
the hallway as a polite intimation to the solita; 
occupant of the court room that it was past ¢] 
time to lock up. Mr. Tutt pushed his books 
papers into a muddled heap and starting toward the do 
put on his stovepipe hat. : 

He did not need to study his notes. There was 
one point in the case—and it had got by him! There 
only one hope—no more tangible than the half-suspe 
presence of a star in the obscurity of a foggy night. 


walked out 
leaden steps. 
““Good night 
sheriff !”’ respond 
the old man. The 
he paused. “] 
the way,” heask¢ 
“do you knoy 
where the witness 
Charles Emerse 
lives?”’ 
Mr. Higgi 
leaned against t 
wall and scratch 
his head politely 
“é WwW e iH 4 9 
opined, ‘‘bein’ 
ain’t a marri 
man, heain’t got ne 
reg’ lar place of re 
dence. Most allu 
when it’s goin’— 
sleeps over to 1 
steam sawmill,” 
“Well, I'd like 
very much to § 
him. Do you kn 
where he may 
found?” 
Mose tilted 
hat to the baek 
his thatched sk 
and then by an 
automatic returm 
movement. push 
it forward ag 
over his forehead. 
““He’s gone off.’ 
‘*Gone! "aa 
claimed Mr. Tu 
his heart sinking. 
“Where?” 
“Well, after y 
gentlemen said y 
didn’t need him no more this mornin’, an’ the jedge s: 
he could go, I hearn him say he was goin’ to take a job 
Orient way. So he beat it.” 
“How faris it? 
“Bout seventy miles.” 
Mr. Tutt desperately bit off the end of a stogy. 
“T’mafraidthismeans Hawkinswillbeconvicted,” said] 
“T’m feared it does, if you can’t find Emerson,” 
turned the sheriff solemnly; ‘‘an’ I ain’t sure findin’ hi 
will do any good either! But I kinder have a feelin’ t 
if you’d ha’ gone after him in cross-examination you'd 
got suthin’ more’n ye did. You got to find him!” 
“Why do you say that?” asked Mr. Tutt curiously, foi 
so far, his alibi stood a good one. ‘‘Didn’t I prove by him 
that the murder took place at four o’clock, when everyb¢ 
knows that Skinny was in Pottsville at that hour?” 
“Yes,” assented Higgins. ‘‘But y’ see, just between ¢ 
selves, I happen to know that the clock he told the time by 
was stopped. I noticed it when I went into the shanty that 
afternoon.” - 
“Then why do you think it would do me any goo 
find Emerson?’’ Mr. Tutt pressed him. “a 
The sheriff hesitated. 7 
“Cause,” he replied with conviction, ‘I believe 
knows more’n he’s been asked. I can’t tell you 
think so, but Ido. Mebbe I’m all wrong. But’’—an 
put his lips close to the lid of Mr. Tutt’s stove-pipe hi 
““T don’t believe, no matter how strong the evidence 1s: 
him, that Skinny ever killed the hermit. He ain’t that ki 
An’ what’s more, I believe the squire knows it.” 
“That’s a pretty strong accusation to make against 
district. attorney of your county!” exclaimed M 
(Continued on Page 24) : 
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Huck Finn had nothing on me. 
This beauty I'd like him to see. 
~ 49 First I will eat it— 
Then home I will beat it, 
Where Campbell’s is waiting for me! 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
with feigned severity. ‘‘Even if I intimated almost as 
much myself.” 

“T know it,” admitted the sheriff. “‘That don’t make no 
difference. He’s a bad actor. But Skinny ain’t no mur- 
derer. You kin bet on it.” 

“Have you observed anything in the evidence that 
tends to support your opinion?”’ returned Mr. Tutt. 

““Well,”’ answered the sheriff, “it’s a goldurned funny 
thing that Skinny had exactly one hundred dollars in gold 
when I arrested him and the hermit had five new twenty- 
dollar bills—just the same amount—on his body.” 

“That,” exclaimed Mr. Tutt, “is a coincidence—which 
as a coincidence had entirely escaped my attention!” 

“But your only chance to get him off is by findin’ Emer- 
son!”’ asserted Higgins with emphasis. 

“How can I do it?”’ demanded Mr. Tutt. 

The sheriff shook his head. 

“Durn if. I know!”’ he answered helplessly. 
a Camel, at that!’’ he added irrelevantly. 

Now one of Mr. Tutt’s axioms of conduct was always to 
act on impulse—and to trust instinct rather than reason; 
for he held impulse to be the voice of conscience, and in- 
stinct that of inherited subconscious experience. He was 
wont to claim that the observation of the human race, con- 
centrated in legends, maxims, saws and proverbs, was just 
as likely to be correct as the deductions of modern science, 
and that he for one, until the contrary was 
demonstrated to his satisfaction, purposed 
to go on believing that the moon was made 
of green cheese. Hence Higgins’ voluntary 
statement to the effect that he felt—though 
he could not tell why—that there was a 
nigger in the legal woodpile somewhere and 
that Emerson was Skinny’s only hope in- 
duced a new resolution on Mr. Tutt’s part 
to find him if it were humanly possible; 
and so before he went to bed he sent to New 
York a hurry call for help in the shape of a 
telegram as follows: 


“And I’m 


SAMUEL TuTT, EsqQ., 

% Tutt & Tutt, 

Attorneys-at-Law, 
Broadway, New York. 


Case going badly. Need assistance. Come 
at once, bringing Bonnie Doon and four detec- 
tives—real ones. Regards. E. Turr. 


vi 

Is not the winding up of witnesses, 

And nicking, more than half the business ? 

For witnesses, like watches, go 

Just as they’re set, too fast or slow; 

And where in conscience, they’re strait-lac’d, 
’Tis ten to one that side is cast. 
—Butler: Hudibras, Part I,CantoI, Line515. 


UST as the scientist reconstructs the 

dinosaur from a fragment of bone, so 
Ephraim Tutt, ex pede Herculem, as it were, 
by virtue of the coincidence of the hundred 
dollars found upon the hermit’s body and 
the equivalent amount of gold discovered 
upon Skinny the Tramp, built up something 
which, while not exactly a defense, was at 
least a bomb to hurl into his enemy’s camp. 
Defense, alas! There apparently was none 
worth making. The case hung upon the 
question of whether Emerson, if found, 
could shed any additional light upon the 
hour of the murder. If he could not be 
found then Skinny would go to the chair. 
If he did appear—well, there was merely a 
possibility of eseape—that was all. 

Ten o'clock came next morning, once 
more the gong rang, and the gladiators 
stumbled from their respective corners into 
the legal ring for the final round. Mr. Tutt, 
fully cognizant of his desperate plight, nerved 
himself for the encounter, and wary, re- 
sourceful and suave, though he had lost all 
hope of acquitting Skinny on his alibi, ex- 
hibited his customary confidence. 

And now at the very opening of the day’s proceedings a 
question of tactics presented itself. The photographs of the 
interior of the shanty, though in evidence, had not as yet 
been shown to the jury. There wasn’t the slightest doubt 
but that of course Squire Mason was aware of the simple 
mechanical fact that the hermit’s clock had run down. He 
might even have the clock hidden somewhere in an ante- 
room ready to produce at the proper psychological moment, 
to prove that it was broken or—horrible thought—that it 
had no works at all! It might be merely a face! 

The foxy old hayseed was probably going to wait until 
the defense had called all its witnesses to establish Haw- 
kins’ presence at Colson’s Grocery at four o’clock, and then 
blandly trot out the clock itself for the inspection of the 
jury, who would thus be enabled to see with their own eyes 
that it was entirely useless as evidence. Adopting a mili- 
tary simile, he was evidently intending to permit his enemy 


to capture a redoubt and then press an electric button and 
blow up the redoubt and the enemy both. That was 
obviously what he ought to do as a matter of tactics, 
what any skillful prosecutor would do, what Mr. Tutt 
would have done in his place. ‘ It could therefore be pretty 
safely assumed that he would do it. 

Now then, would it be better for Mr. Tutt boldly to hand 
the photograph to the jury himself and bring out the fact 
that the clock-was a stopped clock, as if it were so obvious 
as to be really of no importance—and trust to luck? Or 
would it be better—assuming that he had correctly diag- 
nosed Squire Mason’s intentions—to keep the thing out of 
the jury’s hands as long as possible and delay the discovery 
until there was no longer any hope of a change in the 
strategical situation? The photograph was bound to be a 
bombshell some time or other, and the longer it was held 
back the worse would be the explosion. Still Mr. 
Tutt had been taught several painful lessons during the 
last few days. Why bring out an unfavorable fact before 
it was necessary—simply to reduce its ultimate dramatic 
effect if eventually proved? Why explode a mine under 
one’s own works, so long as there was the remotest chance— 
even one in a million—that the works might be held? 
After all, you never could tell! 

These somewhat complicated ratiocinations flashed 
through Mr. Tutt’s brain while the roll of the jury was 
being called, and by the time the twelfth had answered to 


ARM WPS Write todo ah 


Unexpectedly Skinny Raised His Faded Blue Eyes to 
Those of the Old Lawyer and Asked: ‘‘Mr. Tutt, Do 
You Believe Anythin’ Ever Dies?’’ 


his name the lawyer had made up his mind to leave what 


was—for the time being—well enough alone, and to hold’ 


back the photograph as long as possible, to trust in his star 
and in his genius for the unexpected and improbable. 

The clerk sat down and the sheriff rapped for order. 

“Proceed, gentlemen!”’ directed Judge Tompkins. 

“Your Honor,’’ announced Squire Mason with the air of 
a Stephen A. Douglas, ‘‘I have studied carefully the facts 
evidenced by The People’s witnesses, and I have decided 
to close my case. We have proved the corpus delicti, the 
presence of the defendant at the scene of the crime, and 


the proceeds of it upon his person, thus showing his motive, . 


and by many other conclusive items of circumstantial evi- 
dence have established beyond peradventure that he is the 


Bown — 
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murderer. There is no need to pile Ossa upon Pelion. Ag : 
the saying is, ‘Enough is enough.’ The People rest! let 
us hear what the defense has to say!”’ 

Squire Mason looked pointedly at the foreman, who 
nodded slightly, as if in approval of the prosecutor’s senti- 
ments. Quite right. Enough was enough, and there was 
more than enough here. Anybody who had any doubt ag 
to who had killed the hermit must be a blamed fool! All 
eyes turned irresistibly to Mr. Tutt as the old lawyer, 
accepting the gage of battle, elevated himself by easy 
stages ceilingward like a retarded jack-in-the-box. 

“T move,” said he, “that Your Honor direct a verdict of 
acquittal upon the ground that there is no evidence suffi- 
cient to connect the defendant with the crime charged, 
Surely no court would permit a jury to take away a man’s 
life on circumstantial evidence of such an inconclusive 
character as has been introduced here.” 

Judge Tompkins shook his head. “I shall deny vie 
motion, Mr. Tutt. There is, to my mind, abundant evi 
dence, which if uncontradicted or unexplained would 
warrant the jury in finding a verdict of guilty. Circum. 
stantial evidence is often the most convincing evidence,” 

The old lawyer bowed. 

“‘T most respectfully and with the greatest deference t 
Your Honor’s judgment except to Your Honor’s rulin 
Will Your Honor kindly instruct the jury that in denyi 
my motion you do not indicate any personal opinion on 
your own part as to the defendant’s guilt 
innocence and that your ruling is merely 
the effect that there is enough evidence 
put us on our defense?” 

“That is so, gentlemen. 
Aiviites 

Judge Tompkins settled back in his cha 
expectantly. It was, so far as he could ne 
see, a conclusive case of circumstantial ey 
dence and he was anxious to learn how M 
Tutt proposed to rebut it. He liked the o! 
lawyer and watched him almost affection 
ately as the latter smilingly glanced over tk 
rows of uplifted faces before him. 

Now Mr. Tutt always proceeded upo 
the theory that though a man might b 
down he was never out—at any rate unt 
the verdict was rendered and the highe 
court in the state had sustained it; am 
following out his usual tactics, instead 0 
supinely awaiting his enemy’s attack } 
boldly assumed the offensive and crashe 
through the hostile earthworks and et 
tanglements without regard to the fact that 
he was leaving himself open to the dange 
of being cut off in the rear. In other word: 
though he knew that the most superficia 
examination of the photograph’ of th 
shanty’s interior would show that the her 
mit’s clock had been stopped and that con 
sequently his alibi, based on the claim t 
the murder had occurred at four o’cl 
when Skinny was a full mile distant, was 
good, he nevertheless plunged right ahe 
as if the fact of the clock having stop 
was never going to be discovered at 
Furthermore, he had the audacity to attad 
the squire’s sincerity and general hone 
in order to pave the way for the later sug 
gestion that maybe the old fox had stoppe 
the clock himself when he had gone to th 
hermit’s shanty on the afternoon of th 
homicide, for the very purpose of destroyi 
Skinny’s perfectly good alibi! And he did 
this all on the basis of the hundred dollars i 
bills found in the hermit’s vest pocket. 

First, said he, his client was known to 
one of the most gentle and peaceable 
human beings. 

Second, he had an absolutely good alibi— 
as he was far away from Turkey Hollow 
four o’clock, the hour when, according 
the People’s own evidence, as the jury knew 
the murder had taken place. 

Third, the prosecution was not brought in good fai 
since this had been perfectly well known to Squire Mas 
from the beginning. 

This was the first time the defendant had ever heard 
evidence against him. He had never been given 2 
opportunity whatever to show—as he could have d 
with the utmost ease—that he could not possibly be 
person who committed the homicide. Had Squire Masor 
called before the grand jury the witnesses he, Mr. Tutt, 
was about to call before them, this indictment would neve 
have been found, for they would have demonstrated wi 
mathematical certainty that at the precise hour this 
fortunate man met his death James Hawkins was a mil 
away. 

At this several members of the jury looked inquiringly 
toward Squire Mason, who sniffed contemptuously ane 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

glowered at Mr. Tutt with hardly concealed malevolence. 
An alibi, pointed out the lawyer, was the best possible 
defense because it was the only defense that proved conclu- 
sively that the defendant must be absolutely innocent —for 
nobody could be in two places at the same time. Now, 
while it might be true that Hawkins at some time or an- 
other had had on a pair of boots with soles like the prints 
in the potato patch, it had not been shown when in fact 
the prints had been made, whereas he—Mr. Tutt—would 
clearly, absolutely, irrefutably, legally, morally and in 
every other way prove, demonstrate and substantiate that, 
even if Hawkins had been near the shanty that afternoon, 
he must have left there long enough before the murder to 
walk from Turkey Hollow to Pottsville and arrive there at 
four o’clock. All this Mr. Tutt got off exultantly, trium- 
phantly, grandiloquently, in his best whoop-la manner, 
keeping one eye meanwhile upon his antagonist to see how 
he would take it. 

Why, he demanded in tones like those of Amfortas in the 
chapel scene of Parsifal—why had Squire Mason concealed 
from the grand jury—and, he might add, from his listen- 
ers themselves—this all-important and controlling fact? 
Was it not the duty of the public prosecutor to conserve 
the rights of every accused? Was not, in fact, a district 
attorney who deliberately withheld vital information— 
which in truth would conclusively establish a prisoner’s 
innocence—from the public tribunal of which he was the 
adviser and sought to secure the prisoner’s conviction of 
crime—knowing him to be blameless—was not such a man 
guilty of malfeasance in office—if not of worse things? 
Was he not a thief, liar, poltroon, rascal, knave, rogue, 
scoundrel, scamp, secalawag, miscreant, villain, crook, cad, 
shyster, trickster, renegade, caitiff, rapscallion—no better 
than a murderer himself? Eh, what? Wasn’t he? Let 
them answer to their own souls! And as Squire Mason 
took all this dose with only a feeble “I protest—I object!”’ 
turning white meantime, it dawned upon Mr. Tutt that 
possibly what he said was true, that not only Mason was 
a scamp, and so on, and so on, but 
that mayhap, after all, the alibi was a 
good one—if only it could be proved 
to be so! Wow! Look at him! Pale, 
shrinking, guilt pictured in every 
feature! 

“Bang!”’ went Judge Tompkins’ 
gavel. 

“Mr. Tutt!’ interrupted His Honor 
with severity. “‘Your language is 
highly unbecoming. Your attack 
upon the prosecutor of this county— 
made in your opening without the 
slightest evidence to support your ac- 
cusations—is most improper. At the 
right time I shall instruct the jury 
how to deal with it. You will kindly 
confine yourself to what you intend to 
prove 

“But I do intend to prove it!”’ re- 
plied Mr. Tutt in a voice trembling 
with carefully simulated resentment 
and indignation, now fully satisfied 
that he had not only got Mason’s 
number but that there was a nigger in 
the legal woodpile somewhere and 
that the alibi was really good. “I in- 
tend to prove it! Also that this man 
Mason is what I have stigmatized 
him as being.” 

“We are not trying Squire Mason,” 
retorted His Honor hotly, “‘any more 
than we are trying you. Proceed, 
and confine yourself to the facts which 
you expect to establish.”’ 

Now Mr. Tutt had felt his way 
along, as he would have said, and, 
having felt it a certain distance he had 
gradually become convinced that he 
had inadvertently stumbled upon a 
great truth. There was nothing to 
account for this except whatever sig- 
nificance might be attached to the 
squire’s demeanor. As the diplomats 
say, the situation had not changed. 
Nevertheless, into the old lawyer’s 
veins there oozed a celestial ichor 
which put him all aglow—made him 
the same old “battling Tutt”’ of his 
police-court days forty years before. 
It may have been only a subtle sensi- 
tiveness telling him that, if the squire 
were agitated, to that extent at least 
should he himself be confident; if the 
squire were depressed, by so much 
should he be elated; but it was prob- 
ably something deeper than that and 
akin to the instinct of the sailor who 
in the midst of the tempest knows 
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that the. storm is nearly over—a lightening of the spiritual 
barometer, a consciousness of the stealthy approach of 
dawn when the night seems darkest. 

So Mr. Tutt, having charged the squire with being every 
kind of a crook set forth as a synonym for the word “‘ras- 
cal’ in the Century Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, Put- 
nam’s Word Book and all the other handbooks used by 
sterile authors, boldly alleged that at the proper time he 
would show him fully up, have him disbarred and mayhap 
east into prison; and, having described exactly what he 
purposed proving and what he knew he could prove, de- 
cided to take a chance and guess a little as to what he was 
not by any means so sure of. He had, he declared, proved 
by his own cross-examination of the witness Emerson that 
the murder was committed at exactly four o’clock—a fact 
which Squire Mason had deliberately attempted to conceal 
from them. Now why had the wily and unscrupulous prose- 
cutor sought to leave the hour of the crime in doubt? 
Obviously because he knew that only by so doing could he 
hope to convict the defendant. And then Mr. Tutt—borne 
along on the wings of a divine afflatus coming from he 
knew not where—and for no reason save that he felt “full 
of beans’’—decided to try to throw a scare into the district 
attorney on the chance of his really having something on his 
conscience. 

If, he threatened, after he, Tutt, should have established 
to their satisfaction that Hawkins was in Pottsville at four 
o'clock, the prosecutor should then in desperation turn 
about and for the purpose of invalidating the alibi seek to 
attack his own witness’ testimony to the effect that four 
o'clock was the hour of the murder, then—oh then!—he 
would a tale unfold that would harrow up their souls, 
freeze their adolescent blood and make their hair stand on 
end, and so on—for Mr. Tutt, emboldened by the angel 
who at times whispered in his right ear, or the little devil 
that at others murmured in his left, had in the twinkling 
of an eye formed the sudden and definite resolution to 
accuse Squire Mason—if necessary—of having deliberately 
stopped the hermit’s clock himself. Of course if one paused 
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to think it over it was a ridiculous supposition, but M 
Tutt knew that no argument is too absurd to advan 
fore a jury with some hope of success; and this wasn’t 
an argument, it was merely an excuse for an accusati 
He might get away with it—you never could tell. 
So Mr. Tutt having concluded his address with an @ 
comium upon the virtues of Skinny the Tramp, in whi 
ranked him well up among the heroes of Plutarch and 
Fathers of the Republic, proceeded to summon to 
stand eight worthy inhabitants of Pottsville, each 
every one of whom swore positively and convincingly 
on the afternoon of the murder Skinny had entered 
door of Colson’s Grocery almost exactly at four o’ 
and that their reason for recalling this was that j 
Skinny came in, the barber—someone having called a 
tion to the fact that it was time for him to open up—] 
gone out. All were accordingly able to swear positiy 
to the time, and to give a natural and convincing expla 
tion for their ability to do so. 
But the calling of these witnesses to the stand gave Sq 
Mason the opportunity to drive in on cross-examin 
all the most damning facts about Skinny’s appearance an 
admissions at the time. 
Hadn’t the tramp’s hands when he came in been smeare 
with blood, he shouted? Wasn’t he panting, exha 
excited? Didn’t he try to run away as soon as the news ¢ 
the murder reached the town? Didn’t they find h 
pockets full of gold pieces—of the same date as the on 
the dead hermit’s hand? Didn’t they recognize his p 
that he had left on the shanty table? With one accord t 
all admitted it. 
Then Squire Mason went a step farther, and to eye 
body’s astonishment demonstrated that he possessed 2 
very ingenious fancy. For he developed a romantic the 
about a rainbow and a crock of gold which came neare 
being true than he had any idea of. 
They’d all known Skinny the Tramp quite some ti 
hadn’t they? Ever sence he was a young feller? § 
you bet! Ever notice anythin’ he said partic’ ly—wha 
meant was, did Skinny seem to h 
any partic’lar idee he was alw 
harpin’ on? Well—if they didn’t 
derstand what he was drivin’ at 
Skinny ever say anythin’ in # 
hearin’ about rainbows? Oh! §& 
He was always—ever sence he wi 
boy—talkin’ about tryin’ to fir 
pot of gold at the foot of a rainb 
Sure! He was always talkin’ 
that! They hadn’t grasped the ¢ 
port of the squire’s question. W 
there was one time Skinny had 
rangued a big crowd on that sub 
for over half an hour down to Sor 
set Corners—night of a lodge mee 
Then Squire Mason, lowering 
voice to an intense tremolo, woul 
ask each witness whether he had 
noticed on the afternoon of the n 
der, just after the shower, a raink 
one of whose arches rested in Turke 
Hollow! And when any one of tl 
confessed that he had done so—as di 
in fact several—he looked hard 
Skinny—and the audience sucke 
its breath and felt a delicious cre 
sensation round the small of its bac 
Gosh! The squire was a shrewd f 
It took brains to think of an arg] 
ment like that. And eye met 
significantly, and chin whisker wagget 
at chin whisker with deep apprecia 
tion of the squire’s subtlety. 
There was no doubt but that 
prosecutor, in spite of his pe! 
unpopularity, had, in the opin 
those in the court room, scored 4 V 
neat point. It was all very we 
Mr. Tutt by his redirect to call 
tion to the absurdity and unlikel 
of a murderer immediately after 
homicide strolling unconcernedly mto 
a grocery store where he was Wel 
known, bearing upon his person a 
the evidences of his crime. It mig) 
be kind 0’ foolish, but then—S 
the Tramp was kind o’ foolish. 
rainbow theory of motive more thé 
counterbalanced the obvious reckles 
ness of such a performance. If Skin 
guided to the scene of his crime by # 
rainbow, had murdered the hermi 
order to get his gold, it was quilt 
character that he should have d 
afterward what obviously he hadd 
You might as well ask—as M 
did ask—why he hadn’t chan 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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The Price Now-—*1375 


Lowest at Which Essex Ever Sold— 
What a Great Buy at This Figure 


A year ago the Essex cost $1795. That is $420, 
or 35%, higher than you now pay. 

And more than 50,000 owners regard it as a 
great value at the old price. 


You Save 
That 35% 


Many foreign motor experts joined American 
engineers in calling Essex the greatest automo- 
bile value in the world, even when it cost $420 
more than at present. 


Now that you save the 35% of its former 
cost, can there be any question as to the value 
leadership of the Essex? 


Owners frankly say that no car within hun- 
dreds of dollars of its price is comparable in 
value. As witness scores of letters like these: 


“T have previously owned 14 different 
makes of cars, ranging up to $3500. Have 
found the weak spot in all of them but 
Essex. My total mileage is 38,590 miles at 
a total repair cost of $91.52.”’ 


A. C. ALEXANDER, M. D. 
Penacook, N. H. 


P To sum up I am so pleased with 
my car in every particular that I do not 
know of any make within $1,000 of its price 
class that I would have in preference to 


the Essex.”” 7 R. McCLANAHAN 
Jones & McClanahan, Shreveport, La. 
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**. . . . Ido not believe there is a car on 
the market today that will give the service 
the Essex car will give for $1000 more.”’ 


N. D. NAMAN, 
Naman’s Inc., Waco, Tex. 


Remember that motorists have never even 
thought of Essex in terms of its own price class. 
They have always likened it to high priced cars 
—in performance, in lasting endurance and in the 
sort of reliability that rolls up tens of thousands 
of miles without even a day’s absence from service. 


The Essex has proved itself in so many ways 
without a rival, even in its higher price class, that 
its present price gives it a position, we believe, 
never parallelled in the motor market. 

Such endurance and reliability as it 
showed in setting the 50-hour mark of 3037 

. miles, and in four times breaking the 

transcontinental record, 73 given multiplied 


confirmation by the experience of more 
than 50,000 owners. 


Think of These . 
Advantages for $1375 


Thousands of those owners have driven their 
cars. above 30,000 miles with an actual main- 
tenance cost of only a few dollars. 

Essex does not, of course, take rank with the 
finest, high priced cars, without duplicating or 
excelling their design and workmanship. 

This is evident in every feature of its structure. 
Devices to provide for longer wear, or to take up 
wear at small expense, are Essex» advantages 
shared only by a few of the costliest cars. Its 
frame, for instance, is sturdier than that of any 
other car, except one, for the weight carried. 


Why It Matches 
High Priced Cars 


These are some of the reasons Essex cars re- 
main smooth, economical and quiet, even after 
years of hard service. Especially do such fea- 
tures appear to advantage when men compare old 
Essex cars to old cars of other makes. 


It is in such comparison, in the past, that they 
have placed Essex value many hundreds of dol- 
lars beyond its cost. 

And the lower price today on Essex cars is 
not made at any sacrifice of quality. 

At the new price the demand for Essex cars 
will most surely exhaust stocks quickly. So if you 
want the use of an Essex during the best motoring 
months, hadn’t you better place your order now? 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Touring, $1375. 


Roadster, $1375. 


Sedan, $2230. Cabriolet, $1880. 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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Facts About 


The Big Kills of the Past 


r \HERE is no doubt that the sentiment 
of American sportsmen is turning more 
and more away from the slaughter stuff 

which used to be the only literature handed 
to them. When at last just one sporting 
journal in America shall come out and re- 
fuse to print the advertisements of the 
ultradestructive contrivances for killing 
fish and game, there are some of us who will 
feel that we have not lived wholly in vain. 
Once we put over the idea that the biggest 
string of fish or game is not necessarily the 
most sportsmanlike bag, we shall have a 
chance of getting on as to our game supply. 
There is no reason on earth why any writer 
should feel himself any holier or any different 
from any other man, but persons who make 
special study along certain lines sometimes 
get together more facts than those who do 
not. No business can flourish which is not 
based on facts. Nothing can do American 
sport any good excepting good business 
principles. 

All the time we talk about more patriot- 
ism and more Americanism. How can we 
raise our standards in these regards until 
we begin to know the facts in practical 
politics and government? How can a new- 
comer get to be an American until he begins 
to know something of the history of Amer- 
ica? How can any of us be Americans 
to-day ap to the full measure unless we 
know something not only of to-day but of 
yesterday? 

I am immediately disposed to ask some 
of these questions because of the presence 
in my desk of a half dozen little books, done 
in paper backs and printed privately, as I 
fancy, by their author, who is a gentlefman 
of means as well as a sportsman of an in- 
vestigating turn of mind. These little 
pamphlets are titled Pennsylvania Deer, 
Early Days in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Wild Cats, The Pennsylvania Bison, The 
Pennsylvania Black Moose, Extinct Penn- 
sylvania Animals. They are all by Col. H. 
W. Shoemaker. These books do not deal 
in theories or in fine writing but confine 
themselves to facts and figures. They 
afford exact and dependable data for the 
comparison of yesterday with to-day, and 
that may be a very useful thing. 

Our author tells us that the last Pennsyl- 
vania elk was killed in 1877. The last big 
deer, as he calls the native Northern white- 
tail, was killed perhaps in 1905—-say fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Those remaining are 
either of the Southern stock or the im- 
ported stock. The last black moose, as he 
calls that animal in distinction from the elk, 
which sometimes locally was called gray 
moose, was killed more than one hundred 
years ago at just about the same time that 
the last Pennsylvania bison was killed. 


Four:Figure Records 


In the old times the big deer of Pennsyl- 
vania used to go in herds, twenty, thirty or 
more often being seen together in one band. 
These deer were bigger and had heavier 
antlers than those of to-day. A Maine or 
Wisconsin deer which goes over 200 pounds 
is a good one. Our book gives us pages of 
records of deer which weighed in pounds 
240, 235, 350 undressed, 220 dressed, 200 
dressed, 306 dressed, 225 dressed, 260 
dressed—this brief list will serve. The 
largest Scottish stags rarely go 250 pounds 
dressed. William Penn reported to Eng- 
land that his deer were larger than those of 
England. Judge Caton, of Illinois, acknowl- 
edged authority on the deer family, says 
that the largest deer of which he knew was 
246 pounds dressed. These figures all apply 
to the northern whitetailed deer. In my 
own hunts in Wisconsin and Michigan I do 
not recall any deer over 231 pounds dressed, 
and we always thought that a deer which 
weighed 200 pounds hog-dressed was a good 
one. There is no doubt that the old-time 
Pennsylvania deer were larger than the 
average of the species to-day. 

In those old times a hunter was mighty 
in proportion to the mightiness of his kill- 
ing. Many old-time Pennsylvanians had 
records of 1000, 1100, 2000 or more deer 
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killed during a lifetime. Many killed a 
dozen deer in a day, 175 or more in a ‘sea- 
son. One man killed 1000 in twelve years, 
another killed 1500 in one county, of which 
he killed sixty with one pound of powder. 

I think that Colonel Shoemaker regards 
Bill Long, of Berks County, who died in 
1880, as the champion deer slayer of his 
state. Long killed 3500 deer in his time, 
225 in one season, six in one day, two at one 
shot. Tim Murphy, the famous rifle shot 
of the Revolution, is said to have killed 
over 4000 deer in his time, but his record is 
not quite so indisputable as that of Long. 
A son of the latter killed 1500 deer, 100 in 
one season, two at one shot. 

Seth Iredell killed 1000 deer, E. H. Dick- 
inson over 1100, George Smith over 3000, 
Nelson Gardner 600, Marcus Killam 900, 
David Zimmerman 600, Nelson Tyrrell 
500. There are many men still living who 
themselves have killed 200, 400, 500 deer, 
and there are scores of hunters who have 
killed more than a hundred each. You can 
find here pages of authentic records of this 
sort. Check them up with the records of 
the last two years. 

There are five collections of measure- 
ments of old-time deer antlers also. Many 
of these stags were historical in a way, such 
as Old Goldy, Old Dan, Old Mosby, Big 
Hocf, and the like. You will find heads 
with points counting twenty-three, twenty- 
six, twenty-eight, thirty-four, and so on; 
and there are many heads which measured 
four, four and a half, five, five and a quar- 
ter inches around the butt of the horn. In 
short, if you want a picture of old-time 
deer and deer hunters of the Pennsylvania 
past you can find it here. 


The Moose and Buffalo 


That the moose was once abundant in 
Pennsylvania is proved by the surviving 
names, such as Moose Creek, Moose Moun- 
tain, Moshannon, and so on. It is not 
known what man actually killed the last 
moose in Pennsylvania, but the disappear- 
ance date was somewhere between 1780 and 
1790. 

The last Pennsylvania bison—and a gi- 
gantic species it was in that environment — 
passed somewhere around 1790. We may 
perhaps regard as rather flowery and 
apocryphal the story of old Flavel Berg- 
stresser of the slaughter of the last herd in 
the Seven Mountains—a band of 435 head 
led by a great bull known as Old Logan. 
We are told that driven by hunger this 
band of bison overran the homesteads of 
one MacClellanand of the great-grandfather 
of Flavel Bergstresser. Such was the dam- 
age they did that fifty settlers assembled 
and swore revenge. They followed the herd 
in the snow and found it huddled in a 
shallow place known as the Sink, formed by 
the Boonstiel Tongue in the heart of the 
White Mountains. The hunters killed the 
crusted animals to the last head and then 
marched down to the lowlands, singing 
German hymns. According to the story, it 
was a terrible scene which they left behind 
them. The buffalo were left standing dead 
in the snow, the ice about the carcasses 
resembling a sheet of crimson glass. The 
work was done with apparent thorough- 
ness. So far as known there has not been a 
buffalo in Pennsylvania since that time. 

The last panther of Pennsylvania, so far 
as known, was killed in February, 1880, 
by Clem Harlacher in Clearfield County. 
He killed two cubs at that time. He had 
before that found the lair of the pair of 
panthers and got cubs before. There is no 
doubt that this ahimal was very abundant 
in Pennsylvania in the early days, and that 
it reached a great size. 

The Canada lynx was not so abundant 
in this state as the common spotted wild- 
cat. The former sometimes was called 
catamount.: The last lynx recorded was 
trapped in Clinton County in 1903—a good 
specimen, five feet in length and weighing 
sixty-five pounds. Our author tells us 
stories ofa strange mixed species of cats, 
which were locally called Blue Mountain 
cats, and we are told also of other mixed 
breeds, one specimen weighing forty-three 
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Big Game and Little 


pounds and having a tail twelve inches 
long. ‘These statements, which do not 
agree with our natural histories, are not 
to be discredited as facts, and any sports- 
man of wide experience will remember 
freaks which he found it difficult to place 
definitely in any species. 

The war on the panther was waged from 
the first so relentlessly that by 1750 it was 
rare east of the Blue Mountains. 
it had moved west of that point; by 1870 it 
was found in only seven counties of the 
state, and in 1880 only three counties had 
panthers. Sometimes traveling panthers 
came up from West Virginia. In the year 
1895 the range was thought to be limited 
to two valleys in one county, but our rec- 
ords apparently do not give us the actual 
taking of a specimen at that time. 


Early settlers had no scruples about en- . 


gaging in side hunts and ring hunts, sur- 
rounds and drives. In 1760 a great ring 
hunt was led by Black Jack Schwartz, a 


local hunter in. Western Pennsylvania, in- 


which the 200 hunters killed 41 panthers, 
109 wolves, 112 foxes, 114-wildcats, 17 
black bear, 1 white bear, 2 elk, 198 deer, 
111 buffalo, 3 fishers, 1 otter, 12 wolverines, 
3 beavers and upward of 500 smaller ani- 
mals. Our story says that only the choicest 
hides were taken away, with some of the 
buffalo tongues, and then the heap of car- 
casses was covered with pitch pine and 
burned. It created such a stench that 
settlers three miles away were obliged to 
leave their cabins. Within recent times 
this spot was marked by a small mound, 
where bones could be found in abundance. 
It was near the head of Mahantango Creek. 
The news of this great slaughter of game 
angered the Indians very much. It is said 
that they ambushed and killed Black Jack 
Schwartz. Let us hope they did. 

Aaron Hall of Center County in twenty- 
four years killed more than forty panthers. 
There are records of many hunters who 


. have trapped more than 500 wildcats each 


before the bounty days. Our author is one 
of those who do not believe in the extinc- 
tion of a species or the disturbance of the 
natural balance of one species against an- 
other. Especially is he bitter against state 
bounties for scalps of any wild animal. He 
gives the following figures of wildcat boun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. 


Wildcat Bounties 


In Clinton County, the cat stronghold, in 
the years 1885 to 1896, inclusive, 298 
bounty claims were paid on wildecats. The 
largest number in a single year was in 1891, 
when 91 scalps were brought in. During 
the first six months of 1914 bounties were 
paid on the scalps of 62 wildcats in Clinton 
County. In Clearfield County, during the 
seven years, 1890-96, bounties were paid 
on 430 cats. In February, 1916, two well- 
known citizens of Clearfield County killed 
a wildcat at Crystal Springs which weighed 
46 pounds. It was four feet long. In 
Center County, 1885 to 1895, inclusive, 
bounties were paid on 252 wildcats. In 
Potter County, 1885 to 1896, inclusive, 
bounties were paid on 264 cat scalps. Dur- 
ing January, 1916, bounties were paid on 
the scalps of 45 cats in Potter County. In 
Sullivan County, from 1886 to 1896, inclu- 
sive, bounties were paid on 224 cats. In 
Huntingdon County, between 1886 and 
1896, inclusive, bounties were paid on 127 
of these animals. In Franklin County, 
1885 to 1896, inclusive, bounties were paid 
on 196 cats; in Fulton County, during the 
same period, on 89 cats; and in Cambria 
County, also between 1885 and 1896, in- 
clusive, on 136 cats. During January, 1916, 
bounties were paid on 221 wildcats ‘in 
Pennsylvania. 

If there is anything in the propagation of 
game by the killing off of its enemies, the 
foregoing figures ought to prove an abun- 
dance of small game in Pennsylvania to- 
day. Such, however, is not the case, as our 
author points out. 

Again, the same writer refers to the ex- 
tent to which wildcats in their time kept 
down rats, mice, shrews and vermin which 
destroyed the eggs of game or song birds. 


By 1840. 
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It is a curious thing that in late yea 
coyotes have been imported into P 
vania for the purposes of sport. The nati 
timber wolf, once very abundant, was 
as lateas 1908. The last one recorded 
good specimen, six feet one inch in } 
The native Pennsylvania wolf is now 
more, ' 

I have personally never seen a serie 
natural-history books which gave so 
facts on the earlier supply of anim 
different species. The work is inte 
and valuable for the State of Pennsyl 
While it is to be hoped that equa 
curate historians ilter down fa 
figures about great game of their own 
let us surely not hope that all our 
presently will find themselves in thi 
condition as this one, whose story is 
chapter and verse, 

One thing is sure: In no portion 
American great game range did these 
mals flourish in greater numbers 
greater size than in the once-abo 
regions of Pennsylvania. 


Old Jenny Lind 


WHILE ago, in a reckless mom 
asked whether anyone had ever 
of a trout caught on the Jenny Li 
I now have the honor to report that 
best of my knowledge and belief n 
ever caught any trout on anything 
Jenny Lind fly. I have been in re 
letters from all over the civilized a 
civilized globe in defense of that 
monstrosity, the Jenny Lind. Jenn 
tainly has friends and backers. I y 
presume to mention the names of 
gentlemen who have written me a 
their devotion to Jenny—not all of 
describe her as of the same a 
parel—but will sum up by ng 
Jenny certainly has killed trout al 1 
and still does so now and then. 

Fly tiers take extreme liberties 1 
Jenny—they do her in all sorts of e¢ 
One writer who reports that this fly 
favorite early-season fly in Eastern M 
chusetts says that it resembles a 
winged moth frequently seen in the 
near ponds and streams, and thoug! 
sonally he has never seen the moth 
often caught trout with the imital 
Yet another angler writes that the J 
Lind was first recommended by Lore 
Prouty, in his day beloved by al 
anglers. He may have used it earlier, 
certain that in 1879 he used it wit 
success in Nova Scotia and shortly 
ward found it very effectual on the s' 
of Cape Cod in Southeastern Mas 
setts in April and May. For a long 
favorite cast for early fishing was a 
Lind tail fly and a black gnat drop 

The Jenny Lind of earlier days 
light straw-colored body, a mere th 
red as a hackle or tail, and a wing 
very palest blue—an extremely uni 
sive fly, almost the likeness of the 
gray butterfly or miller, abundant 
Eastern streams in the spring. The 
Lind which can be purchased to-da 
meretricious creation of most startlin 
low, most vivid red and a shade o 
that is unappreachable. 

I have countless other letters 
Jenny; but so much for Jenny. I thi 
real truth about it is that at times 
especially trout in a wild country, ¥ 
almost anything you will throw to” 
especially in the early spring. Some: 
ence, for instance, between Jenny Lind 
the black gnat, both in the same cast 


Did You Know It? 


Seinen of the pleasant fall we 
did you know that when a colt 
its legs are just as long then as th 
ever going to be? Did you know 
flying squirrel flies only in the nig 
Did you know that a lark’s nest m 
tent for the eggs? Did you know 
robin’s bill is not black, but yellow 
you know that the Virginia creeper 
first plant to leaf out in the spring 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Personally Endorsed 


It is more than that. It is the endorsement of the 
100% stockholding force of Firestone workers— 
individuals who have personally pledged them- 
selves to see that you get “Most Miles per Dollar.” 


NLY a work well done deserves the name 
of its maker as a mark of pride in the accom- 


plishment. 


The name Firestone embossed on a tire carries 
the stamp of approval from the man who first built 
the product for the few, and heads the organization 
which now produces it for the millions. 
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It is not surprising that now, after twenty years 
of experience and comparison, a vast following ac- 
cepts this name as authentic proof of highest quality. 
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check alterStions? 


Are you among those 
depositors in the thou- 
sands of banks that now 
provide their customers 
with this completecheck ¥ 
security? At no cost what- | 
ever they receive $1,000.00 
bonds guarding them against 
fraudulent check losses 
which daily menace unin- 
sured checks. 


Apprehension is eliminated instant- 
ly when you carry this little 
$1,000.00 bond and identification 
card. It protects and identifies you 
anywhere in the world. It costs you 
nothing, but is furnished free with 
these Super-safety Jnsured checks. 


Ask your banker today, or write us 
for the name of one who will gladly 
accommodate you. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN . 

ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN- - 
Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest youcan use 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
what is the use? There are so many things 
which you and I can learn any time we go 
out of doors. 

By the way, a friend sends in a sort of 
literary criticism, which I shall modify, 
because it affects a very dear friend of 
mine who is loved by all, and whose only 
misfortune is that he was born in an East- 
ern state and sometimes has to write about 
Western things. Our correspondent writes: 

“Tn that charming book—we find prairie 
chickens booming in the month of Sep- 
tember. It occurs to me to ask you whether 


_ any living person ever knew that species 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 

The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks inthe World | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER | 
tATLANTA DES MOINES’ SAN FRANCISCO | 
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of grouse to boom at any time of the year 
save the spring. My own observation, ex- 
tending over, say, forty years, is against 
any fall crowing, but 1 am open to con- 
viction.”’ 

In reply to the foregoing I would say 
that no living or dead person ever knew the 
prairie grouse to boom at any time except- 
ing in the mating season of the spring. In 


| the fall an old prairie chicken, whether a 


pinnated grouse or a sharp-tailed grouse— 
is the real old-time prairie 
chicken, of course—will quite often cackle 
when it rises and goes off rocking down the 
wind. That is the only noise it makes. The 
strutting and booming are done only in the 
springtime. I have often seen several of 
the cock grouse strutting on one of their 
parade grounds on a grass-covered hill in 
the early spring, the hens near by watching 
the performance. At that time the neck 
sack of the grouse is inflated and the little 
black feather pendants raised. It struts 
and acts a good deal like a turkey cock, and 
it is then that it emits the sound, hollow, 


LOOKING AHEAD 


power must pay attention to its facilities 
for transportation overseas. More than a 
hundred years ago the United States pos- 
sessed a fleet of practically the same dimen- 
sions as Great Britain’s, and we carried a 
large proportion of our own foreign com- 
merce. The advent of the iron steamship 
gave the British the advantage, and made 
that country the leading commercial nation. 
For more than half a century American 
goods have been carried to other lands in for- 
eign bottoms. The war has changed all this, 
and America is once more a maritime nation. 

What the United States primarily seeks 
by the building up and operation of its 
own mercantile marine is not maritime 
supremacy but maritime independence. 
In August, 1914, at the beginning of the 
war, the United States sea-going merchant 
marine, of 500 gross tons and over, in- 
cluded 624 steamers, of 1,758,465 gross 
tons, and 870 sailing vessels and schooner 
barges, of 947,852 gross tons, making a 
grand total of 1494 sea-going merchant 
vessels of 2,706,317 gross tons. When the 
war ended, the American merchant marine 
consisted of 2113 sea-going vessels, of 
5,515,180 gross tons. 

To-day America 


is potentially the 


| greatest marine power of the earth, for the 


reason that it possesses the greatest ship- 
building instrumentalities. In 1917, there 
were available in this country only 61 
shipyards, with 234 ways, in which vessels 
of 38500 deadweight tons and upward 
could be constructed. When the armistice 
was signed we had 223 shipyards, with 
1099 ways. In 1910, our merchant marine 
engaged in foreign trade totaled only 
1,173,776 tons. In 1920, our total merchant 
marine amounted to 25,027,342 deadweight 
tons, of which 15,692,631 tons were en- 
gaged in foreign trade. On May 1, 1921, 
3200 merchant vessels were under the 
American flag, and more than 2500 of these 
ships were built of steel. Leaving the 
United Kingdom out of consideration, 
America now has nearly as great a tonnage 
of merchant vessels as have all the other 
nations of the world combined. 

These figures indicate plainly that we 
have the machinery to carry on an enor- 
mous trade with the other nations of the 
earth. In addition, we have a greater 
quantity of gold here in our vaults than 
ever before was accumulated by any one 


nation in the history of the world. During’ 


the first seven months of the present year 
our gold holdings increased $503,673,981. 
From all over the world gold is continuing 
to flow to America, and yet in this country 
our industries are prostrated, and upward 
of 5,000,000 men and women are out of 
employment. The degree of our business 
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mellow and far-reaching, which any prairie 
farmer boy used to know. It is a sort of 
Oo-woo-00-00! A note quite unmistakable 
when once heard. There is an emphasis on 
the last note. The booming is never heard 
in the fall time. However, as the days of 
the prairie grouse are pretty well gone by, 
not all men unfamiliar with it at first hand 
may be expected to know its habits. I 
think perhaps our Eastern writer had the 
Western grouse confused with the ruffed 
grouse, which will drum at almost any 
time, day or night, Sundays or holidays, 
practically the year through. 


Migrating Quail 


GENTLEMAN in the Far Southwest 
who for a long time has made a busi- 
ness of trapping quail and shipping them to 
game preserves and other purchasers in the 
North, states in his literature that at times 
he has imported from old Mexico as many 
as eight thousand bobwhite quail in No- 
vember and December of one year. He 
states that in the following season about 
thirty-five thousand quail were imported 
through Eagle Pass. At one time he 
thought he could have trapped one hun- 
dred thousand birds on one Mexican ranch. 
He states that in four years he successfully 
shipped more than thirty-five thousand 
quail alive. Then came a time when the 
quail disappeared from grounds where 
they were formerly very abundant in old 
Mexico. He now writes to me to inquire if I 
believe that bobwhite quail ever migrate. 
Of course they migrate. There was 
formerly a distinct migration in lower IIli- 
nois and Missouri. I have therefore written 
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depression is clearly indicated by the 
statement that pig-iron production in the 
United States in July of this year was 
the smallest it has been since 1903. This 
is true, notwithstanding the fact that our 
normal consumption of iron has more than 
doubled during the years that have inter- 
vened. What is the trouble, and what the 
remedy? 

The various causes of the world’s in- 
dustrial ills to-day have been stated over 
and over again. We are suffering from the 
disasters of war, and are paying the price 
for engaging in a foolish postwar boom. 
Before discussing ways to better conditions 
and bring about a return to normal busi- 
ness, let us analyze the situation as it 
stands at the present time. 


Falling Prices 


The matter of prices is an important 
problem, for the cost of living and, to a 
large extent, wages follow the trend of 
commodity prices. One reliable index of 
wholesale prices shows that prices reached 
their peak in May, 1920, with an average 
of 225, compared with 100 as the basis 
in 1913. From that high point there was 
a recession each month until June of this 
year, when the index figure for prices stood 
at 115.2. In August the average figure had 
increased to 120. Throughout the world, 
price-index figures have shown a similar 
rise and decline since 1913. - For instance, 
in Canada the cost of practically all items 
has decreased, with the exception of fuel 
and rent. The cost of a weekly family 
budget in sixty Canadian cities for June 
of this year was $11.16, which compares 
with $16.92 for June, 1920, and $7.35 for 
June, 1914. 

Figures of the United States Department 
of Labor show that wholesale commodity 
prices have declined 46 per cent from the 
peak price of last year, but are still about 
50 per cent above the 1913 average. Food- 
stuffs in the United States showed the 
greatest decline, while fuel and rent showed 
the smallest decreases. Wholesale prices 
in the United States have experienced a 
greater drop than in any other country. 
The decline in France and Japan has been 
41 per cent; Sweden, 37 per cent; United 
Kingdom, 36 per cent; Australia, 28 per 
cent; Germany, 17 per cent; India, 16 per 
cent; and Italy, 13 per cent. In the United 
States the agricultural, metal-mining and 
stock-raising industries have been hit hard- 
est. The price of corn is a fair index of 
what has happened to our farmers. In 
1912, Number 2 yellow corn sold for 72 
cents a bushel in Chicago; in 1916, the 
price was 83 cents; in 1917, $1.63; and 
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our friend, who makes a business of: 
ping quail, and told him that quail d 
grate, but that those which migr, 
crates never come back, 


Chickens Coming Back 


GENTLEMAN writes from a p 

Eastern Kansas that old-time 
say there are more chickens in his ] 
than there were thirty years ago, at wh; 
time everybody went farther west to sh 
chickens. He says: 

““When I first came here twelve 
ago chickens were so scarce that 
hunted them. In the last four yeg 
have increased until they are very 


ul. 

“This winter I counted one bunch 
over two hundred. I am informed 
friends in Central and Western Ka 
that chickens out there are scarce. | attr 
ute our abundance to two things—Wes 
Kansas had several hard winters and y 
little rain. The birds came east where gy 
was plentiful. In our section they fo 
plenty of wild-grass cover and grain—a 
they were not hunted. They certainly 
multiplied and replenished a num 
counties in Eastern Kansas. It wo 
your heart good to get out here in 
behind a good dog and shoot just a1 
a sportsman should.” 

That certainly is fine news. For m 
part I shall not take advantage of 
cause I think I have killed pretty m 
share of chickens in my earlier de 
think it might be a good thing to giy 
birds a chance to establish then 
wherever that still is possible, 
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in 1919, $1.95. The price of this 
grade of corn in July of this year 
cents a bushel. Moreover, quotati 
Chicago and other central markets 
tellthe wholestory. Owing tothein 
freight rates the farmer who sells 
country markets realizes a smaller p 
age of the Chicago price than bef 
new rates went into effect. The pri 
the farmer is determined by deduce 
freight rate from the price quoted in 
central markets. Wheat and hogs arep 
tically the only agricultural products 
ing returns that average above 
prices. It is plain, therefore, why 
ican farmers at the present time 
improve their properties, purchase 
ment or buy manufactured article 
duced in cities by labor that is sti 
paid war wages. t 
The prosperity of the whole wor 
pends more upon the products of thes 
than anything else. For this reason 
cannot look ahead in the busine 
without carefully taking into consi 
the probable crops of the various 
Generally speaking, crops in Ameri 
year will be quite satisfactory, as 
quantity is concerned. The wheat 
states of the Northwest this year 
ceive approximately $1,000,000,000f 
grain. The money yield from this 
harvest of corn, wheat, barley and 
total not far from $3,000,000,000. 
billions in new wealth will be added 
total through large crops of potat 
tobacco, flax, hay, cotton and frui 
There has been much discussion ¢o 
ing this year’s cotton crop, which 
the poorest in recent years. Too 
people overlook the fact that the S 
undergoing a great. change, and t 
shows a diversification of crops th 
practically all the Southern States. 
past the failure of the cotton and t 
crops meant complete disaster to the 
ers of the South. Now every So 
state is growing corn, and all the 
except Florida and Kentucky have di 
large acreages to oats. Only a fev 
ago farmers in Louisiana did not 
that their soil was especially adaptet 
cultivation of Indian corn. This yet 
isiana will rank as one of the grea 
producing states. Taking the count 
whole we find that this year our pla 
of fourteen chief crops are nearly 20,4 
000 acres larger than the aver: 
planted during the period from 1 
1914. If the cotton acreage had 
large as usual the area planted wit 
fourteen crops would have been the 
est in the country’s history. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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O muss or litter or confusion; 

no cluttered lawns and broken 
wubbery. Any good carpenter or 
vofer can do the job. 


Economical 


Not only do you save the cost of 
aring off the old shingles and the 
sk of rain getting into the house 
aring the progress of the job, but 
ice you have applied Johns-Man- 
Ile shingles you have a roof that 
could last as long as the structure 
protects. Furthermore the old 
ingles form a valuable insulating 
anket which renders the house 
armer in winter and cuts your coal 
ll. This also means that in summer 
te house is cooler. 


‘So it is for more than economy 
vat we urge you to re-roof right 
ver the old one. You actually get a 
etter, stronger and more service- 
ble roof. 


| JOHNS-MANVILLE 
! INCORPORATED 
idison Ave., at 41st St., N. Y. City 
Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: 
ANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd. 
4 Toronto 


Through— 


sbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
TemperatureCements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


estos 


Just starting to re-roof for the last 
time the residence of Mr. George 
C. St. John, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Fireproof 


Johns-Manville Asbestos shin- 
gles are composed of Asbestos 
fibre and Portland Cement united 
under tremendous hydraulic pres- 
sure. There is nothing in them to 
rot or burn or disintegrate. The 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. 
have given their approval to the 
Johns-Manville Asbestos shingle 
and to this modern method of re- 
roofing, originated and perfected 
by Johns-Manville. 


Beautiful 


A roof of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos shingles is indeed hand- 
some, and not only when new. 
Afterithas begun toageit becomes 
more and more attractive, taking 
on softer shades which gradually 
merge harmoniously with the sur- 
roundings. There is a variety to 
choose from, too; soft shades of 


~ MANVILLE 
Shingles 
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brown, red and gray; rough, ar- 
tistic edges or sharp, smooth ones; 
two shapes also so that they can 
be laid by the hexagonal method 
shown above, or the straight 
shingle method, as you prefer. 


Send for the book 


Get the whole story of the 
origin, development and perfect- 
ing of this new method of re- 
roofing which enables you to get 
a permanent, beautiful, fireproof 
roofing job for least cost. 


The famous blow-torch test 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
can resist the fierce heat of the 
Blow Torch. Make this test on 
any roofing material you may be 
considering. 
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FRANKLIN 


VERY rough or slippery road, 

every puncture and blowout, 
every bit of crowded traffic, every 
extreme of temperature or grade, 
every gasoline station and repair 
shop you encounter—all these are 
constant reminders of why you 
should have a Franklin. 


Light, fHexible and direct air 
cooled, it gives maximum perform- 
ance value at minimum cost. It is 


the most comfortable to ride in, 
the easiest to handle, and the most 
economical to operate of all cars. 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
J0% slower yearly depreciation 


(National Averages) 


FRANKLIN 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Germany’s crops this year are good, The 
harvest in Hungary will yield such a quan- 
tity of products that there will be a surplus 
of food for export. Crops in Great Britain, 
France and Italy are fair, while even in 
Austria and Poland conditions in the mat- 
ter of food supplies are far better than they 
were a year ago. Reports from Poland 
state that the country will produce nearly 
enough foodstuffs 'to satisfy its domestic 
needs this year. Conditions in-Egypt are 
bad because of the small demand and low 
prices for cotton. Exports of cotton from 
Egypt to the United Kingdom so far this 
year have totaled less than one-half of what 
they were last year, while exports to the 
United States this year have been only a 
quarter of last year’s total during the same 
months. Crops in Asiatic countries on an 
average are about up to normal. 

There is little doubt but that this win- 
ter will witness a worse famine in Russia 
than any which has occurred in modern 
history. There has been a drought in parts 
of Russia this year, just as there has been 
in some of the countries of Western Europe, 
but starvation in Russia is not coming as a 
result of the workings of an unkind Provi- 
dence. The drought which has been blamed 
for Russia’s plight has not seriously affected 
the rich winter-wheat area where a large 
part of Russia’s former crops were pro- 
duced. Russia’s curse is too much soviet- 
ism—not too little water. 

The year before the war that country 
produced 950,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The crop of this same cereal in the United 
States that year was only 750,000,000. In 
1913 Russia produced more than 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, and nearly as much 
barley as was produced by all the other na- 
tions of the world. Its rye crop prior to the 
war averaged 1,000,000,000 bushels an- 
nually, while the rest of the world, the 
United States included, raised only four- 
fifths of this quantity. Eight years ago Rus- 
sia produced one-third of the world’s total 
crop of potatoes and one-sixth of the world’s 
beets. Next to the United States it was 
the greatest livestock country on earth, 
having more cattle and sheep than any 
four nations of Europe.combined. Now, 
under the rule of Lenine, Russia’s agricul- 
tural industry has practically been wiped 
out, and this winter five or ten million peo- 
ple will probably freeze or starve in one of 
the richest lands on the face of the earth. 


Lack of Industrial Balance 


Socialism’s fiasco in Russia is the stern- 
est lesson in economics and politics the 
world ever learned. Marxism has been 
given plenty of rope and has hanged itself. 
Not only agriculture but every other basic 
industry in Russia has gone to pieces. 
Early this year the Master Spinners’ Fed- 
eration made a world survey of the cotton 
industry, and the investigation in Russia 
showed 570,000 spindles running and 6,530,- 
000 idle. It will probably be many genera- 
tions before an experiment in government 
of this kind will be tried again. It is re- 
grettable that the world has had to pay 
such a fearful price for its experience with 
socialism, and the end is not yet, for doubt- 
less Russia will remain for some time to 
come a menace to the physical and mental 
well-being of the other nations of the earth. 

Returning to our own domestic situation, 
in which we are most vitally interested, we 
find numerous facts of great importance 
which must be kept in mind while we search 
for remedies to cure our own ills. Nothing 
is gained by adopting an attitude which 
prevents our seeing the obstacles the na- 
tion must meet and overcome. Optimism 
founded on half truths is no better than 
unwarranted pessimism. Business in the 
United States on the whole has been of 
larger volume during the months of depres- 
sion than most people realize. We are so 
accustomed to estimating our trade, both at 
home and abroad, in dollars that we seldom 
take into account comparisons which show 
only physical volumes. In some lines— 
department-store sales, for instance—the 
physical volume during the first half of the 
present year was actually ahead of the same 
period last year, although the total value 
of the sales was lower, due to lower prices. 

The fundamental trouble in the United 
States to-day is not a lack of funds, a dearth 
of materials, a scarcity of equipment to 


| produce, or a lack of workers; but simply 


a want of balance and equality between our 
various industries. One-half of our popula- 


| tion cannot go ahead in peace and prosper- 


ity while they receive prewar prices for 
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their products if the other half of ow 
ple continue to get the high wa 
inflated prices for services and pp 
established during the war. Copper, ¢ 
and several other staples are now g 
for less than their cost of production, | 
ducers of wool, hides, sugar and rubb 
getting no more for their labor than } 
the war. How can they buy back th 
ished articles made from their raw ; 
rials if the manufacturers who eo 
these materials into clothes and fooc 
their workmen 100 per cent or more ; 
the wages prevailing in 1913? 

Three things are retarding the rea 
ment of business more than all else: * 
are transportation, fuel and_ housing 
all these industries wages and price 
still out of line with other basie busin 

Railway capital represents about. 
000,000,000 in the hands of the publ 
against $23,000,000,000 of capital j 
other industries. Rolling stock oy 
nation’s carriers alone represents $4 
000,000 of capital, while all the man 
turing machinery in the country h 
estimated value of only $6,000,006 
Railway-equipment purchases createa 
ers’ market for nearly three timesasmu 
allfarm purchasesin thesame lines, and 
thirds as much as all industrial-mach 
demands for all trades. The steel ind: 
sells half its production to the railway 
it is easy to understand why the U 
States is unable to go ahead on a 
of normal business with railway pure 
largely shut off. An examination o 
nation’s industrial history will show 
practically all our business revivals 
been preceded by brisk railway bu 


Why Coal is High 


Many people are urging a further x 
tion in freight and passenger rates o1 
transportation systems. Though suc 
tion would afford much relief to indi 
and the people at large, little woul 
gained by lowering rail rates more ra 
than railway operating costs are red 
The nation’s carriers are now imprc 
their position each day, and there | 
doubt but.that in time we shall agai 
passenger fares throughout the country 
three-cent-per-mile basis, and freight 
established on a fair level. The abc 
ment of the Government’s transport 
tax would expedite this desirable oute 
This tax now produces $330,000,00 
revenue a year for Uncle Sam, and t 
fore is a matter of much importanee ti 
Government in its present day of | 
financial need. 

Though high freight rates on coal, 
building materials and various other 
portant necessities are working a har 
on the public, it is only fair to the roa 
call attention to the fact that these: 
are not so burdensome on many comn 
ties as is generally supposed. The sé 
for a remedy for many of our high p 
should be directed to distributors an 
tailers in our cities and towns, rather 
to producers and long-distance car 

Our fuel problem is not difficult to u1 
stand, and should be easy to solve. 1 
are only two factors of importance i 
whole coal question: One is transporté 
and the other wages. There never ¥ 
scarcity of fuel in the United States 
was not caused by deficient transport 
facilities. Given plenty of cars and_ 
motives, and balanced buying, so th 
fair proportion of the coal supply ca 
stored in the summer, there can be no 
thing as a coal famine in America. 
mines can easily produce one-third 1 
fuel than the nation normally needs. V 
business revives and coal consumption 
back to the large yearly total of 1918, t 
may be another scarcity of coal in par 
our country, but if there is it will pro 
be because the railroads have fallen d 
on their job of delivering cars to the m 
and hauling the coal to market. 

Coal wages are at the highest level 
attained in history. The miners’ wage 
tracts with the coal owners were prep 
by a government commission and do 
expire until March 31, 1922. In them 
time, although reductions in wages 
been accepted by workers in dozen 
other industries, the miners’ leaders | 
flatly refused to discuss any plan rela 
to a lowering of the coal-mining wages 
before the present agreement expires. © 
is the same attitude that has been assu 
by the labor unions in many other in 
tries, and it is only a natural effort to! 
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‘he starsrepresent I! factories; the dots represent the 1000 Fleischmann distributing stations, 
from which the daily delivery of fresh Fleischmann’s Yeast is made possible. 
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Delivered daily from 
1000 distributing sta- 
tions by 2000 trucks. 


every day 


This tiny plant is grown rapidly day and night 
and delivered to you fresh every morning — 


/ Only two other foods—milk and fresh meat—can 


boast a delivery system approximate to that of 


| Fleischmann’s Yeast. Milk is distributed by thou- 


sands of local companies; the extensive delivery of 
fresh meats is carried on by a large number of 


packers; the delivery of Fleischmann’s Yeast, fresh 
daily, to all sections of the country is carried on by the 
one company aloné—The Fleischmann Company. 


OU are probably one of the ten millions in this country 
who are eating Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. 
Have you ever stopped to realize what it means—that 
you can get Fleischmann’s Yeast fresh every day? 
In the first place, did you know that this little yeast cake 


_ you eat daily is really a plant—a fresh food? 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is not made—it is grown. It is a 
tiny plant that has a wonderful way of growing with such 
Tapidity that in 24 hours it has grown 20 times its own 
weight. 

To get this fresh food to you The Fleischmann Company 


has built up under one organization an unrivaled system of 


distribution. 

By this system 11 centers throughout the country are 
kept working at capacity to grow enough fresh yeast daily 
to meet all needs. From these centers the yeast is shipped 


daily by special express. 


One thousand distributing stations pack the fresh yeast 


' daily into 2000 trucks which deliver to grocers, bakers and 
delicatessen stores. 


en from Cincinnati and secured tugs to move 


Emergencies which the wonderful Fleischmann Service has met 


During the disastrous Dayton floods in 
1913, when all established means of trans- 
portation were destroyed, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast was delivered by automobiles, motor- 
cycles, boats and by men on foot. 

When severe snow and sleet paralyzed 
traffic in Eastern territory in 1914, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast was the only commodity 
delivered in the city of Boston for 3 days. 

When a tidal wave cut off Mobile from 
all communications, the Fleischmann Serv- 
ice sent special messengers with yeast 


yeast from New Orleans to the stricken 
city. The bakers were thus enabled to 


bake bread for the people without any 
interruption. 

In 1917, when one of the most severe 
storms ever recorded swept the whole 
country, Fleischmann’s Yeast was delivered 
promptly in special trains, special electric 
cars, trucks and passenger automobiles 
from the big Peekskill factory. 

Blizzard and sleet completely paralyzed 
New York in 1920. For two days the only 
automobile trucks operating in New York 
were those of The Fleischmann Company. 
Six and eight horse teams were pressedinto _ 
service. No shipments were missed.at:any: >.> ~~~ 
time even during the height of the storm. 


The fresh yeast is placed directly in the refrigerators of 
200,000 grocers and 30,000 bakers. 


The Fleischmann delivery salesman is always there on 
time. No baker has ever had to delay his baking because 
of not receiving Fleischmann’s Yeast. Even in the ordinary 
routine of everyday life, the operation of such a system is a 
gigantic task. Yet the Fleischmann Service has shown itself 
equal to the greatest emergencies. 


During the recent Pueblo flood, Fleischmann’s Yeast was 
the first food taken into the city. The Fleischmann salesman 
was in there with his yeast for the bakers even before doctors 
and hospital supplies could be rushed from other cities. 


Why fresh yeast is now a part 
of the national daily diet 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food which supplies in fresh 
form rich quantities of the water-soluble vitamine, for yeast is 
its richest known source. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast helps build up body tissues and makes 
the body resistant to disease. 


In addition, because of its freshness, Fleischmann’s Yeast helps 
the intestines in their elimination of poisonous waste matter. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast has made the use of laxatives unnecessary 
for many who have long been in bondage to laxatives. For many 
others it has corrected the various 
symptoms of rundown condition rere setae 
and restored a health and vigor un- oe 9 | 3 7 
known for years. THE FLEISCH- ' Fi 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. MM-29, 1s Cine Gi 54) 
701 Washington St., New York. ame? 
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Shipped daily by 


special express from 
11 factories. F 


0 that you can get it fresh 


Placed directly in the 
refrigerators of 200,000 
grocers and 30,000 
bakers by Fleischmann 
delivery. salesmen. amines 


Clean and Disinfect 


at the same time 


You can do this by always 
adding Creolin-Pearson to 
the soap and water when 
scrubbing and cleaning. 


Get an Original Bottle of 


CREOLIN= ; 


Ask Your Druggist for— 


Creolin-Pearson 
The household disinfectant. 


Zinc Stearate Merck 


Cooling, soothing toilet powder. 


Milk Sugar Merck 


For preparing modified milk. 
Barley Flour Merck 
For infants and invalids. 


Hydrogen Peroxide Merck 


Full strength and unusually pure. 


Acid Boric Merck 


Mild nursery antiseptic. 
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on to the advantages gained by the workers 
during the war. Though the coal miners 
will certainly fail to retain their present 
high wage scales, they are less to blame for 
adopting such an uncompromising attitude 
than workers-in many other industries. 
Even in normal times the miners work only 
a little more than two hundred days a year, 
due to the excessive productive capacity 
of our mines, and it makes a lot of differ- 
ence to a worker whether he works every 
day or only two-thirds of the time. The 
besetting sin of the coal industry is the 
seasonal operation of our collieries. This 
part-time operation of our mines creates 
waste, breeds unrest among the workers, 
and indirectly is one of the chief causes for 
the high price of coal. 

In 1917, just before America entered the 
war, the labor cost per ton of anthracite 
coal was: $1:51. Then the Government 
took hold of our coal industry, and wages 
were advanced by Federal authorities until 
now the labor cost per ton of hard coal is 
$4.07. The bituminous industry showed 
practically a like development in mining 
costs. A few years ago it was possible to 
purchase a ton of bituminous coal at most 
of our mines for $1.50 aton. From this low 
level the price rose to $7 or more a ton 
in most districts. The cost of producing a 
ton of anthracite coal at the present time 
is approximately $6, while the cost of 
mining a ton of soft coal in most districts 
to-day is about $3. The freight charge 
on a ton of anthracite from Pennsylvania 
to points in New England averages about 
$6 a ton, while the freight charge on a ton 
of bituminous transported from Maryland 
or West Virginia to an Eastern city is 
about $2.50 a ton, which compares with 
a freight charge of only a little more than 
$1 before the war. It still costs more 
than three times as much to ship a ton of 
coal by water from Virginia to a New Eng- 
land port as it did in 1914, and after the 
coal has been placed in the dealer’s yard 
the cost for transferring it from the coal 
yard to the consumer’s bin is usually no 
less than $1.50 a ton. 


Plans for Home Building 


Coal is one of our most bountiful re- 
sources, and the price for which it sells is 
reflected in practically everything the citi- 
zen consumes or uses. The greatest crime 
of the present generation is the enormous 
waste resulting from the inefficient han- 
dling and reckless consumption of raw coal. 
It is for this reason that engineers, having 
an eye to conservation of our wealth, are 
praying for the early electrification of our 
country. Then we shali save several hun- 
dred million dollars of values which now go 
up in smoke in the United States each year. 
The fuel bill of our American railroads is 
estimated to be no less than $600,000,000 
annually; in 1918 it was more than $700,- 
000,000. Of all the coal that is used in the 
fire box of a locomotive only 6 per cent of 
the total value of the fuel is applied to the 
work of moving the freight or passenger 
ears. If-<all our transportation systems 


were electrified the consumption of coal by 


the railroads would be about 53,500,000 
tons, instead ‘of- the 140,000,000 tons now 
used. Every man, woman and child in 
America.is now bearing a part of the heavy 
tax placed on the nation by the criminal 
waste of coal. 

The third of our important problems is 
the serious lack of houses and the high cost 
of building new ones. Here again is an 
industry where the wages of the workers 
and the prices of material are entirely too 
high. This inequality, like those in the 
railway and fuel ficlds, is retarding the 
readjustment of industry and the return of 
good times. Ten years ago we averaged 
110 families for each 100 homes; to-day 
we have something like 118 families for 
each 100 homes. This indicates a shortage 
of about 1,609,000 homes, assuming that 
the prewar situation was satisfactory, 
which it was not. 

This is not all the sad story. Fewer 
people to-day own the houses they live in 
than was the case five or ten years ago. 
Nearly 60 per cent of our population are 
living as tenants, which indicates a de- 
cided step to landlordism in the richest 
country on the face of the earth. 

The remedy for the housing problem is a 
substantial reduction in the prices of build- 
ing materials, lower wages and a full day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. Surveys have 
shown that there is plenty of money avail- 
able for building, as well as an earnest 
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desire on the part of people to construct 
homes, but the public has shown its de- 
termination to put up with the inconven- 
ience of living in fewer rooms until the 
workers in the building crafts have agreed 
to accept their share of the sacrifices of 
readjustment. 

Various agencies of the Government are 
endeavoring to help the situation. An 
amendment has been proposed to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act by which the larger 
proportion of the savings deposits of na- 
tional banks may be used for building pur- 
poses. Another effort is being directed to 
effect a change in the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem. At the present time these savings are 
so redeposited by the Government as to 
flow into commercial purposes. The new 
plan is to change the scheme so that one- 
half of our postal deposits may be diverted 
to home building, as is now true in the case 
of the savings banks. 

Other movements are being directed to 
a revision of the building codes, in which 


strength, durability and fire resistance of ° 


structures may be increased without adding 
to the cost of building. Then there are the 
restrictions placed on building work by the 
unions. These will have to be removéd, so 
that there will no longer be need to employ 
a skilled craftsman at ten dollars a day to 
do work that can be done just as well by an 
ordinary laborer getting less than half that 
rate of wages. Some of the present require- 
ments established by the various unions 
during the war would be laughable if they 
were not such serious factors in adding to 
the deplorable waste now,attendant upon 
building operations. 

In addition to what has already been 
stated, there are a number of facts each 
and every citizen should know if we are all 
to codperate effectively and intelligently in 
the great work of readjusting and reor- 
ganizing the business of the world. Of 
first importance is the matter of govern- 
ment expenses. Our Federal expenditures 
for 1920 exceeded those from 1791 to 1865 
inclusive, a period of seventy-five years. 
Ten years ago our Government was spend- 
ing 66 per cent of its total revenue for wars, 
past and potential; last year this class of 
expenditure had increased untilit amounted 
to nearly 93 per cent of the Government’s 
total revenue. It is no wonder that the 
people of the world are looking forward 
hopefully and anxiously to the conference 
called by President Harding to discuss the 
limitation of armaments. One reason for 
Germany’s rapid progress in recent months 
is the fact that she is relieved of expendi- 
tures for her army and navy, and can 
devote her revenues to work that is pro- 
ductive. 

The national debt of the United States 
has increased from $1,023,564,000 in 1913 
to more than $24,000,000,000 in 1920. 
This means that whereas each person’s 
share of our national debt before the war 
was $11, each one’s share to-day is $225. 
The head of a family of four has a share 
of $900 in the debt, as compared with only 
$44 eight years ago. 


The Dangers of Illiteracy 


As already stated, agriculture is our 
most important industry. The number of 
farms in the United States increased 1.4 
per cent in the last decade. However, 
though more farms were established, the 
number of them operated by tenants in- 
creased 4.2 per cent, while the number 
operated by owners increased only .6 per 
cent. Here is another indication of a ten- 
dency to landlordism which is most unde- 
sirable. Eighty years ago in this country 
there were three farmers to each city 
dweller, while at the present time there are 
three city dwellers to each farmer. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the United States 
is able to feed itself and produce surplus 
foodstuffs to supply the wants in many 
lines of a hundred million foreigners. This 
speaks volumes for America’s progress in 
agriculture, and shows the effect of the 
introduction of machinery in farming. 

There is plenty for us to think about in 
our list of “conditions bad.’”’ Among 
other things we are finding reason for con- 
cern over the alarming growth of illiteracy 
in America. Of all the great nations of the 
earth the United States, the richest of them 
all, has the lowest degree of literacy. The 
United States Commissioner of Education 
tells us that one man out of every four in 
the American Army could neither read nor 
write, while there was only one illiterate 
soldier in 5000 in the German Army. Prac- 
tically all our states have laws requiring 
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that each child shall obtain at leas 
elementary-school education. Hoy 
these laws have not been enforced 
cent years, and only half of the chi 
required by law to be in the school 
actually there. Should this contin 
coming generation of Americans will 
most poorly educated body of citize 
any of the so-called highly civilized ¢ 
tries. 

At the present time chauffeurs, j 
hands and many janitors are more 
paid than school-teachers. D 
recent years of inflated prices more 
16,000 American teachers gave up 
profession because their fellow a 
were unwilling to pay them enough t 
on. The average salary of teachers 
United States at the present time is 
year, and in one state the average 
last year was only $234. These 
include the salaries of high-school te 
We must not forget that when a 
loses interest in education the people 
country provide a fertile soil for the ¢ 
of wild and unfounded theories ¢ 
nomics and government. 

Let no one gather from the for 
that conditions in America are all }; 
the future hopeless. A nation’s s 
lies largely in its ability to discern p 
ing evils at the earliest possible m 
and prevent their spread, There 
more reason for optimism in this ¢ 
to-day than there was two years ago, 
we were serenely happy in our silly 
war boom. We have again come ¢ 
erence the stern laws of economic hy 
Each day our industries are gettin ng 
nearly into a proper balance, one y 
other. 

The majority of our people neal 
fully accepted their losses, and those 
are stubbornly resisting the iney 
will soon come under the shower. 
these last laggards join the majority 
take their medicine with a smile t 
covery in industry will be reasonably 
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Lessening Our Losses 


Although this is the worst busine 
pression we have experienced in 
times if not in all our history, we al 
doing a volume of business in Ameri 
would have seemed an impossible | 
plishment not so many years ago 
industries that are dependent upon 
pean purchases for their prosperi 
mostly flat on their backs, but our ¢ 
of foodstuffs are running large, w. 
domestic business in industries tha a 
completely liquidated is showing | d 
improvement. 

In the mater of economic waste W 
cut our losses to a fraction of whai 
were a year ago. Abuses that crep 
wage schedules are being rapid In 
nated. Full-crew laws, however, rm 
ing the employment of unnecessary 
men are still in effect in many state 
important wage agreement still in fore 
quires five hours’ pay for any work 
formed by an employe after he has ¥ 
an eight-hour shift. Even if the 
work takes but ten or fifteen minut 
company muct pay the man for a fu 
hours of labor. All such rules wi 
abolished in the new era we are ent 
People are commencing to understant 
industrial presperity must be g 
throughout the country if it is to b 
manent. Workers in industries wher 
wage scales remain high have comme 
to discover that ten dollars a day fi 
days a month nets them a lower im 
than twenty-five days’ work a mor 
six dollarsaday. There are very fewt 
even among the so-called necessities 
that people cannot get along withou 
the present temper of the public is to! 
to make purchases where prices hav 
been liquidated. 

On the other hand, it is a mistake for: 
one to assume that the sole panacea I 
present business distress is a reduct 
wages. Better management is also 
ing need of the day. The Governm 
showing the way, and many industrie 
following this earnest effort to redu 
penses and increase efficiency. Our 
Sam’s clerical forces are being mat 
reduced; bureaus and commission 
had overflowed into privately owned 
ters at enormous rentals are contr 
into government-owned buildingsy 
chases for the Army, the Navy 4 
Shipping Board have been coérdinate! 
an order has been issued requil in 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
of surplus supplies from one gov- 
agency to another. This will 
-economical purchasing. There is 
evidence that the Government’s 
ystem now in effect will materially 
federal expenses, and the certain 
of this reduction in the cost of 
ent will be a lightening of the 
tax burden. 
f the country’s largest manufac- 
is started to show the way to cor- 
s who would economize. By gain- 
rol of a railroad the twenty-two 
uired to haul raw materials to his 
, convert these materials into the 
product and pass the product on 
Ss was cut to fourteen days. This 
1 practice cut down the amount 
y tied up by this manufacturer 
30,000,000. The boss then ordered 
tion of all wartime jobs, and let it 
a that the men filling them could 
‘ork in the factory. So effective 
se readjustments that a piece of 
before required fifteen men per 
‘requires but nine. Instead of a 
for every three or five men, there 
ie for every twenty. 
3 of other companies are effecting 
startling economies. One large 
mcern in a recent month produced 
tbes daily, with 525 men. Last 
company’s production averaged 
bes per day, with 1100 men. It is 
erefore, that to-day one man is 
z sixty tubes as compared with 
ity a year ago. The company has 
2d a budget system, and depart- 
ds are now required to make their 
expenses come within their 
», Nothing provides a sounder 
optimism concerning our future 
| definite tendency of American 
nanagement to utilize science and 
shrift. When this condition be- 
despread there will be employ- 
everyone, and prosperity for the 
a whole. 
lacy that should be exploded is 
hat the movements in wages and 
Ways occur simultaneously, and 
juctuations in the two are equal. 
tows that wages do go up as prices 
d generally go down when prices 
vever, the average drop in wages 
30 great as the average drop in 
Although wages invariably react 
tes collapse, they always remain 
in they were before. Taking the 
wage of 1913 as the base of 100, 
at in 1850 the wage per hour was 
60 it was 58; 1870, 67; 1880, 64; 
1900, 73; 1910, 98, and 1920, 
se are the figures of the United 
partment of Labor. 


Jur National Credit 


tigation shows that the panic of 
‘ed a reaction in wages, but at 
ast point they remained 50 per 
‘r than they were before the Civil 
though prices continued to fall 
y years, the tendency of wages 
2 greater part of this time was 
upward. The wages of labor last 
/three and a half times higher 
)were fifty years ago, while prices 
twice as high. If we were to 
eduction of 221% per cent uni- 
our 1920 wages the average wage 
‘Id still be 3.6 times higher than 
2 times higher than in 1913, and 
nigher than in 1918. In this de- 
4s in the past, prices will recede 
farther than wages. The idea 
gh wages will make it impossible 
compete with foreign manufac- 
iltogether false. The foreigners 
us in business competition only 
nore modern methods and tools 
0. British miners have always 
such lower wages than American 
d yet the cost of British coal in a 
| no more unfavorable physical 
| than we have here is twice as 
's absolutely necessary that there 
liquidation of wages, but the 
‘ll wait in vain for a return of the 
uge figure to a prewar level. 
ometer for financial forecasting 
it of a nation, and the credit of 
States is now the standard of the 
e history of business depressions, 
speaking, has always been the 
ring the days of trouble we are 
see only the dark sides of the 
7hen our revered Washington 
the reconstruction of a nation 
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that had been ravaged by war, and whose 


securities were selling at twenty-five cents | 


on the dollar, the outlook was gloomy, and 
no one dreamed that in a little more than a 


century this bleeding country would be- | 


come the greatest national power on earth. 
In only a little more than five years from 
the day of Washington’s inauguration the 
country’s bonds were selling at par, and the 
same thing will happen here, in Europe, and 
through our suffering world. 

Going to the very beginning of our 
trouble we may say in truth that our hard 
times are a European importation. Al- 
though our exports comprise but 10 per 
cent of our total production, the impor- 
tance of our foreign trade can hardly be 
overestimated. Unless we can sell our 
surplus goods in foreign markets the buy- 
ing power of our people will not return to 
normal. Our future prosperity depends 
largely on a business recovery in other 
countries, and comparing foreign condi- 
tions to-day with those existing a year ago 
it is plain that the business situation is 
already on the mend. Many people over- 
look the fact that our total exports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, were 
valued at $6,519,000,000. The exports of 
grain, dairy and meat products during the 
calendar year 1920, figured on a tonnage 
basis, were double the exports of any pre- 
war year. 


Better Things Ahead 


Before the war we were in debt to Europe, 
and to cover our interest charges we had to 
export to foreign countries $500,000,000 
more goods than we imported. To-day 
conditions are reversed and as soon as 
European countries are in shape to pay in- 
terest on their indebtedness we shall re- 
ceive from them $500,000,000 worth of 
goods in excess of what they purchase from 
us. This situation is alarming many manu- 


facturers who overlook the wide extent of. 


a comparatively virgin foreign-trade field 
in other parts of the world, and who have 
lost sight of the fact that an increase in im- 
ports does not necessarily involve a cor- 
responding decrease in exports. Certainly 
we can buy more without selling less and 
thus enable our European debtors to settle 
their obligations to us without crippling 
our industries or reducing our national 
wealth. If we handle our affairs properly 
we shall have very little to fear from any 
flood of foreign goods that some alarm- 
ists assert will shortly compete with the 
produce of our own fields and factories. 

No one will deny that at present trade 
generally is slack, but when we leave out 
value and compare even our present re- 
duced volume of business with that of 1913, 
instead of with 1919 or 1920, we find a 
somewhat different story all down the line. 
The increase in productive capacity in 
many cases has been such that 25 per cent 
capacity operations now means 50 or 75 per 
cent capacity when calculated on a prewar 
basis. 

There never was a nation in the history 
of the world that had so bright a future as 
has the United States to-day. Literally 
speaking, our natural wealth has hardly 
been scratched since Columbus landed on 
our Atlantic Coast. We are worrying 
because we have too much productive ca- 
pacity, too much gold and too many 
ships. One would hardly call these things 
difficulties that cannot be overcome by a 
persevering people. It is worthy of notice 


that the world has 40,000,000 more in- | 


habitants now than it had when the war 
commenced, and all these people are new 
consumers. 

In the industrial game, going up is 
usually more fun than going down. Infla- 
tion generally affords us greater happiness 
than deflation. However, many a great 
general won his victories through knowing 
when and how to retreat. Two measures of 
a real man are willingness to’yield for the 
common good and ability to sacrifice cheer- 
fully. Noted business leaders told me only 
a little more than a year ago there would be 
no serious industrial depression, but only 
a little slowing down to permit a few 
months of business readjustment. They 
were mistaken, as I was sure they would 
be. Now other leaders, no less eminent, 
declare to me that our period of hard times 
is only in its infancy, and I feel equally 
certain they are no less wrong. The present 
is a time for each one to think for himself, 
and especially note that the closer we get 
to the troubles we have so greatly feared 
the more we find that they are not so ugly 
or dangerous as they appeared afar off. 
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BERLOY PRODUCTS 

—the pride of veterans in 

the craft—exemplify the 

character, experience and 

service of lives devoted 

to constructive progress 
and excellence 


4 Name 


Ball bearing roller 
sheave on which all 
drawers are suspended. 
With drawer carrying 
60 lbs. this bearing was 
tested at 220,000 con- 
tinuous trips in and 
out of the case—only 
sign of wear was a 
high polish on the con- 
tact surface of rollers 


Canton, Ohio 


Check the Berloy Metal 
Products in which you are 
interested and mail the cou- 
pon today. Dealers: perhaps 


your territory is open—write us! 


City 


The Ball-Bearing Principle 
Applied to Filing Cases 


Any filing cabinet drawer will operate 
easily when new. 
strates the superiority of the cabinet 
fitted with Ball-Bearing Rollers. 


The filing drawers of Berloy Steel 
Filing Cabinets continue to work 
easily, smoothly and noiselessly be- 
cause they are fitted with Ball-Bearing 
Rollers. They may be withdrawn their 
full length, making every piece of 
correspondence instantly accessible. 


But time demon- 


These Berloy Files are sturdily built 
and attractively finished with a dura- 
ble baked-on enamel —hand-rubbed. 
Used by such concerns as The General 
Electric Co., LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity and Continental Life Insur- 
ance Co. Write for catalog. 


Bins, Shelving, Lockers 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BRANCHES: Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Dallas 
Roanoke, Va. (Dominion Metal Products Corporation) 


Jacksonville, Fla. (The Florida Metal Products Co.) 


Spouting, etc... . 
Reinforcing Plates . 
Floor Cores... . 
Metal Shingles.. . 
Bins and Shelving . 
Foundry Flasks. . 
Filing Cabinets . . 
Clothes Lockers. . 
Metal Lumber. . . 
Metal Lath .... 


Metal Ceilings’. . . 
Culverts 
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THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 
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Get Every Joy 


can bring 


of them—Puffed Rice and 


These bubble grains 


Serve both 
Puffed Wheat. 

Not merely with cream and sugar, like 
other morning cereals. But mix with fruits. 
Douse with melted butter. And serve 
Puffed Wheat—these toasted, flaky globules— 
in every bowl of milk. 


Make whole grains delightful 


These are whole-grain foods—those 
premier foods of which few children get 
enough. 

Every food cell is steam exploded, so digestion is 
easy and complete. 

These are the finest cereal foods in existence, by 
hygienic standards. 


Mix with fruits 


Bubble-like in 
nut-like in 


And these ideal foods are tidbits. 
form, like snowflakes in their texture, 
their taste. 

Thin, crisp, flaky, toasted—never were cereal 
foods made so inviting. 


Millions now real- 
ize that these Prof. 
Anderson creations 
are the best cereal 
foods they can serve. 


Puffed Rice 


Bubble grains of rice 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed to 8 times normal ‘size 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers 


Puffed Wheat in milk 


| you knows whut you’s cos’ me? 
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FRISKY W. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


saw dat pol’cy Ah lef’ on yo’ desk dis noon- 


time? 


“Sez how?” 

“°At pol’ey Ah writ fo’ Ga’nett Hoot 
dis mawnin’.” 

Mistuh Smelt wheeled and seized the 
lapels of Elam’s coat. 

“Doan’ pop yo’ eyes an’ wog yo’ jaw 
to me, Elam—’splain me right off! Whut 
pol’cy?”’ 

Haltingly Elam elucidated on every ag- 
onizing detail of the morning’s transaction. 
While Mistuh Smelt had been motoring out 
for a final inspection of the Afro-American 
Exclusively Country Club, Garnett Hoot 
had sauntered into North African Lloyds, 
Ltd., and inquired as to the limitations 
attached to the company’s extraordinary 
risks. In answer Elam delivered the 
sweeping stock phrase: ‘‘De sign ovah 
de do’ sez we insuah ’ginst anythin’ an’ 
a tythin’, an’ mistuh man, dat sign doan’ 
ie!” 

Whereupon Garnett demanded further 
whether he, Mistuh Cheesley, was em- 
powered to assume any risk whatsoever for 
the company. Being youthful, human, 
guileless and, above all, negro, Elam puffed 
out his chest. 

“Mist’ Hoot,’ he retorted, ‘‘w’en de 
pres’den’ am gone, Ah, as his puhs’nal 
’sistant, am in complete cha’ge. Ah has 
blank pol’cies an’ blank receeps all sign’ by 
de pres’den’ an’ set fo’ bizness. Name yo’ 
risk an’ Ah names ouah price. If you kin 
stan’ de tax, we kin stan’ de risk!’’ 

But when Garnett demanded to know 
the cost of a thousand-dollar policy pay- 
able to himself should he fail in his suit for 
Miss Savannah Swan’s hand and heart it 
became a horse of another color. Here was 
a risk without precedent. Elam thought 
wildly of abruptly terminating the nego- 
tiations, but remembered the far-flung 
boast that North African Lloyds, Ltd., 
balked at nothing. He considered waiting 
for his employer’s return, and recalled his 
previous statements as to the limitless 
extent of his authority. He made the 
lightning deduction that if Garnett was 
both negro and the possessor of two hun- 
dred dollars the future held little concern 
for him. 

So he boldly blurted: ‘‘De cost o’ secha 
pol’cy, suh, expirin’ three months fum 
date’ll be jes ’zackly two hunnerd an’ 
twen’y-five bucks.” 

Naturally, when Garnett extracted two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars from his 
waistcoat pocket and flipped the bills across 
the desk, Elam—rack his whirling brain as he 
might—could think of no other course than 
to prepare the document, withits attendant 
receipt, and feel his heart slip icily into his 
shoes. 

At the conclusion of Elam’s painfully 
extended explanation Mistuh Smelt was 
sagging limply against the wall. He gave 
vent to a single agonized whisper: ‘‘ Thou- 
san’ bucks!. Ow-w-w-w-w!’’ Dazedly he 
rubbed his brow. For a whole lugubrious 
minute he said nothing. He concentrated 
his efforts in an agate-eyed stare at Elam. 
Finally he grasped his shoulders, revolved 
him in contemplative silence, clucked rue- 
fully several times and tapped his skull 
speculatively. 

‘Jes as Ah thought,’’ he announced— 
“iv’ry fum de inside to de outside an’ 
koncrete fum de shoulders to de flat spot. 
Holler as a bass drum too.” 

Elam attempted further speech, but 
Mistuh Smelt flagged him into submission. 

‘“Ain’ no use tellin’ you now de foh 
hunnerd an’ fohty-foh reasons you could ’a’ 
give ’at shine as yo’ regretful in’bility to 
’sume ’at risk. ’Tain’ no use now—de 
polecat’s in de flour bar’].”’ 

A pause. Then with withering scorn: 
‘“Ah s’pose you p’sented him wid de pre- 
mium?”’ 

“No, suh. Hit’s ’mongst dat roll. W’en 
you didn’ razz me Ah thought you wuz 
slippin’ me twen’y extry bucks fo’ writin’ 
dat pol’cy.”’ 

“Stop thinkin’, Elam! Stop thinkin’! 
If Ah could sell.yo’ thinkin’s fo’ whut they 
costs me Ah’d be swingin’ de worl’ by de 
tail.’”” He took the policy from beneath a 
comic section and eyed it gloomily. ‘‘One 
col’ thousan’ dolluhs—an’ me playin’ ’at 
gal to win! Thousan’ little beanies flyin’ 
off to heav’n. Gwine take some Ponzied 
finance an’ some wide an’ han’some mental 
manip’lation to git me out o’ dis. yr 
es a 


‘ of the Old Continent, a beautifu 
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thousan’ bucks in money 0’ a m 
bucks in gal. Thass all!” S 


qr 


ISTUH SMELT lounged agai 

railing of the deserted porch 
Afro-American Exclusively co 
and admired his four-bit manic 
first respite since six o’clock had cor 
after he had introduced Garnett 
speaker of the evening and slipp 
the simmering room. He lighte 
rette and surveyed his raiment 
One peep was excruciatingly gra 
He thrust out a fourteen foot wadc 
an eleven oxford. 

“Skiffs, res’ easy, an’ t’-mo; 
changes back to flatboats.’”’ He 
the shoe to drink in its dazzling 
“Lloyd, dawg fum de ground up. 

“An’ ’em socks!’’—green sil 
lished with white hearts. 7 

‘An’ dis suit!’’—cream-colored p 

An’ ’at. shirt!’’—peacock blu 
generous stripes of yellow. 

With bubbling ecstasy he che 
remainder of his habiliments—the 
satin four-in-hand, which harmon 
the hosiery and assaulted the g 
lavender silk collar, which gaspe 
in the chromatic riot; and 
finger ring, which embellished th 

““Clo’es, ef you make de man, 
is a regiment!”’ 

He locomoted to the nearest wi 
peered inside. It was not difficult 
Savannah. Clad in a cerise g 
perilously low fore and aft, she 
a first-row seat directly in fron 
speaker. Hers was the only co 
in the entire room that evidene 
admiration or comprehension. 
he gazed at her—hungrily drin 
colorado-madura beauty and gloa' 
the curve of her half-parted lips. 

“Baby doll, thass right, take 
long look at dat bull-th’owin’ 
cause t’-morruh eyenin’ you'll b 
glin’ nex’ tome. As Ah reads 
craves a man—a gin-drinkin’ 
kin rule de roost. An’ t’-night A 
mah coco cover in de ring.” 1 

Garnett paused to sip a glass 
and pat his brow with a silk kere! 

‘And concluding,” he proceeded 
that my few words have not o 
you a deeper insight into Europ 
leled architectural beauties but 
have created a desire for further e 
on this fascinating subject. H 
am in a position to offer as a 
ducement to my fellow members ¢ 
ganization Famous Buildings and 


trated, buckram-bound, stam 
compilation of interesting info 
buildings, ancient and modern, 

of three dollars places the ten 
in your home, and as you read and 
tured small weekly installments | 
the purchase price. Those who de 
to make their reservations to-n 
find me at’’—he glanced me 


nut Street. 
American Exclusively Country 
thank you.”’ ‘ 
A buzz of relief shivered t 
audience, followed by a mur 
proval as Mistuh Smelt procee 
aisle. He raised his hand for sil 
“Folks, dis ain’ no ’casion fo’ 
awtory. Fum now on de agony 
uplifted is ovah, an’ Ah’s gwit 
through wid hilarity. 3 
“In de dinin’ room they is e@ 
Th’u’ de gen’rous codp’ration _ 
talented membah, Mis’ S’vannahé 
he ripped off a sweeping bow— ¥ 
moh ham sand’itches, chicken sali 
pies an’ food ’an de Three Hun 
Fust Steveydore Reg’ment could 
wid ’fo dey went ovah de top—a 
mah puhs’nal ’suahance dat d 
eatin’est shock troops in de A. 
“On de side po’ch they is pink, 
brown pop, an’ pink, white an’ bi 
cream. On de back po’ch they | 
mellins on ice in p’fusion, “Nu 
trees they is benches fo’ them wi 
‘fectionately inklined. An’ fo’ them¥ 
feets itches they is a squad 0’ jazz 
saxophone seedoocers whut’ll rip 
Chattanooga Blues soon as dis he 
am cleaned fo’ action.” With 
(Continued on Page ‘ 0, 
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To that man, successful in his 
occupation, with the means to 
gratify his reasonable desires—to 
the man of exceptional taste— 
quiet distinction in appearance is al- 
most second nature. He secures the 
air metropolitan by selecting what 
is finest in personal apparel quite 
as instinctively as he expresses 
deference to a gentlewoman. 


To these men a brief message: 


There are a very few custom tailors 
in this country, London, or Paris 
who equal Hirsh, Wickwire Clothes 
in fabric, finish, and especially in 
the proper expression of individ- 
uality in appearance. 


We make our clothes not only to 
fit, but to befit men of many 
different types, so that men like 
you may experience the substantial 
satisfaction of finding close at hand 


such personal apparel as you will 
instinctively desire to wear. If 
you are the exceptional man— 
exceptional in taste, in desires, 
especially in figure—you will find in 
Hirsh, Wickwire Clothes all that 
you have long sought. 


Just a note from you will bring by 
return of post the name of the 
smart shop where Hirsh, Wickwire 


Clothes may be had. 
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It is Thirsty Fibre (millions of him in each 
ScotTissue Towel) who absorbs four times 
his weight in water and is responsible for 
that essential, thirsty, absorbent quality 
found only in ScotTissue Towels. 


T IS Thirsty Fibre—the ‘‘ Worker of the Wash- 

room’’—who has made ScotTissue famous. A 
towel is just as good as its fibres. The always 
uniform, soft, white, scientifically treated thirsty 
fibres which absorb four times their weight in 
water are found only in ScotTissue Towels. 
When you use a ScotTissue Towel you will 
recognize the absorbing power of Thirsty Fibre. 
Thirsty Fibre promotes comfort and hygiene 
and cuts towel cost in washroom service. 


We are sending free to all who ask, a most inter- 
esting and unusual little book called ‘Thirsty 
Fibre—His Biography.” 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa.,U.S.A.—New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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gesture he silenced the excited whispering. 
‘An’ fo’ them whut yearns fo’—dat is, fo’ 
them which has some jack plus de inklina- 
tion, they is—Ah—Ah means to say, they 
| is a nice koncrete flo’ in de basemen’ wid 
plenty elbow room, an’ dat de basemen’ is 
p’served ’sclusively fo’ gen’mun t’-night. 
Now’f you-all’ll kin’ly ooze into de dinin’ 
room or elsew’eres us’ll tote out de chairs, 
sprinkle down de candle shavin’s an’ let de 
shimmy shakin’ c’mence. Natchelly, Ah 
thanks you!” 

When the room was cleared and the 
shavings from several candles flecked the 
floor, Mistuh Smelt, cool, unruffled and 
immaculate, commanded the orchestra to 
be haled before him. Came the members 
one by one from various parts of the club- 
house, instrument cases tucked carelessly 
under their arms. The first appeared with 
half a dozen sandwiches, his pockets bulg- 
ing suspiciously with fruit; the second 
sucking thirstily on a half-gnawed ham 
knuckle; a third with half a 12EE water- 
melon; while the remainder showed un- 
mistakable preference for pink pop and 
blueberry pie. 

“Rise an’ shine, you fiddlin’ fools!” 
Mistuh Smelt’s opening exhortation was 
significantly blunt. “P’duce some moanin’ 
syncopation. Flop down roun’ dat pianner 
an’ p’ceed to justify de jack us is payin’ fo’ 
de ’casion,”’ 

The pianist tucked a banana in his cheek, 
threw open the keyboard and, after raking 
his untamed hair with a temperamental 
hand, crouched on the swivel seat. Mistuh 
Smelt turned on one musician who, by well- 
schooled use of his chin and teeth, was 
busily excavating watermelon. 

“Mistuh man, ext’icate yo’se’f fum dat 
Af’ican pineapple an’ git to tootin’. An’ 
you, theah, Cromwell C’ruthers, is you 
plannin’ on usin’ ’at ham bone fo’ a flute, 
o’ is you gwine unbuckle ’at saxophone you 
is paid fo’ punishin’?” 

Reluctantly the orchestra draped itself 
about the piano. 

The leader elevated his hands and flung 
back his head dramatically. 

“On yo’ mahks!”’ he cried. 

Five saxophones swung tensely into 
position. 

“Git set!’ 

Five pairs of lungs inhaled deeply, five 
pairs of eyes grew glassy with incipient 
rhythm and five pairs of cheeks bulged 
round ebony mouthpieces. 

“Git goin’!’”? And gobs of persuasive, 
crooning syncophony slid into the atmos- 
phere. 

After the floor was comfortably filled 
with perspiring couples, Mistuh Smelt sig- 
naled Elam to a corner of the porch. 

“Ts he jazzin’ roun’, Elam?” 

“Him an’ S’vannah is settin’ 
lunch room.” 

“Been a-trailin’ ’er, eh?’’ 

“Jes like a houn’ dawg.” 

“Um! Got de—de am’nition?”’ 

Elam extracted a flask and the transfer 
was quickly effected. 

“Numbah Two?” hinted Mistuh Smelt. 

A second bottle was produced and 
stowed away. 

‘An’ Numbah Three?”’ 

Number Three came slowly to light from 
an inside pocket. It was partly empty. 
Mistuh Smelt eyed it critically. 

“You’s been A 

“Jes samplin’. 

“‘Samplin’?. Youan’ whut othuh camel?” 

“Thass jes two good shots, Mist’ 
Smelt.” 

‘An’ ’em two shots is wuth jes *bout 
a buck apiece. Does you re’lize, Elam, dat 
dis heah interior finish’s been a-nestlin’ in 
de wood sence ten yeahs back, c’llectin’ 


in de 


, 99 


f authority?” 


Elam, under the stimulus of several 
copious jolts of Kentucky Dew, 1909, 
grinned foolishly. 

An’ Ah’ll shout out loud,” he grunted, 
“she’s e’llected plenty.” 

“Thasso? Den heah’s sebens to yo 
dice!’’ Mistuh Smelt tilted the bottle to 
his lips and closed his eyes for the same 
reason that a girl closes hers when being 
kissed. The empty bottle he tossed over 
the railing. 

“Hot dawg!’’ he ejaculated, rubbing his 
palm circlewise on his abdomen. “Boilin’ 
like V’suvius mount’n!”’ 

And he hummed: 


“Gimme pint o’ whisky 
An’ a couple pints o’ gin; 
Git me nice an’ frisky 
An’ de trouble’ll begin.” 


“mented coyly, “‘is sho de cream de 
w’en hit comes to wearin’ clo’es.’ ‘ 


“Now lis’n, Elam boy, doan’ git; 5 
all lubricated wid cawn juice an’ fers 
duties. P’r’ ‘aps dis heah Mist’ 
millin’ roun’ ’mongst de crowd, J, 
yo ’se’f, but doan’ fergit— hunt me 
"bout twelve dings t’ see if you’s in de 
Gits me?” 

“Puffickly.”’ 

Mistuh Smelt pirouetted. 

“Does Ah bulge in de hip, Elam?” 

“Not noticeablelike.”’ 

“*Ah’s all set?” 

“*Settin’ pritty.” 

“Den observe mah smoke!”’ Debon; 
he strolled into the dining room, whe 
with Savannah—he espied Garnett, ( 
nett’s raiment was a subdued symph 
poem of modest tones. Patent leg 
pumps, black silk hose, a smart serge 
with peaked lapels and waspish wais 
white shirt and an ear-chafing collar ; 
taining a nobby black jazz bow was al 


wore. 
Even the silk kerchief in his pocket 
devoid of colorful border. Neat was { 
nett, but not the least bit gaudy. 
Savannah caught sight of Mistuh § 
and, Evelike, nudged her escort. 
“Mah frien’ Mist’ Smelt,” she ¢ 


Garnett rose for the bait and gl 
his approaching rival. He sniffed, 
“Rather vulgar taste, I should say,’ 
“Ah shouldn’,” persisted Savam 
“Mistuh Smelt am right classy. 
dudinest gempmun Ah’s ’quainte 
Covertly she glanced at her com 
She merely wanted to register that 
were others who sought her hand, 
until the Rev. Theodore Peebles, 
called down a benediction upon a_ 
of which she was a majority, the rs 
still to the swift—or to the persis 
““G’devenin’, S’vannah —an’ ] 
Hoot. Ah hopes you is findin’ def 
right festivious.” ‘ 

Savannah smiled sweetly. “is 

“Ev’nin’, Mist’ Smelt. Thanke 
You is to be comp’mented on de 
’rangements.”’ 

“Not ’tall,’’ disclaimed Mistu 
“You fergits yo’ cul’nary cont’ but 
*joyment. But,’ he continued, turni 
Garnett, “Ah does wish to p’se 
comp’ments to Mist’ Hoot fo’ d 
Suh, you done noblelike.” 

Garnett waved a deprecatory hand. 

“You flatter me, Mr. Smelt. It was 
consequential.’ a J 

“All ’at an’ ’en some!” agreed 
Smelt. “Ah wuz 

Before he could finish his senten 
important personage put in an app 

‘“°Scuse,”’ interrupted the 
“but, Mis’ Swan, would you-all ple 
roun’ to de kitching? De chicken s 
*bout run out an’ yo’ ’vice is wished! 

Savannah rose. So did Garnett. — 

‘You gempmuns,”’ 


: she said beatifi 
“*muse each othah ’twel Ah gits th 
kitchen. Mist’ Smelt, p’r’aps Mist 
’*preciate meetin’ some o’ de ge 
wot’s heah.” 

‘““Thass a propuh s’ggestion, 8’ 
replied Mistuh Smelt. ‘‘Ah’ll pil 
Hoot roun’ an’ see dat he ’joys h 
de utmos’.”’ 
: Savannah tapped him lightly 3 

an. 

“You is de mos’ e’nsid’rit p 
knows, Mist’ Smelt, ’sides bein 
steppin’ heart smashuh.”’ 

And leaving her lovers to divide 
smile, she proceeded vivaciously 
kitchen, where canned fish was wait 
be metamorphosed into chicke 
While Garnett was assimilating Sav 
parting remark, Mistuh Smelt 
grasped his arm. 

“You shimmies, Mist’ Hoot?” he 
quired as they strolled toward the ) 
room. 

“Thank you, not to-night. It’s = 
vulgar, don’t you think?”’ 

Mistuh Smelt was disposed not t 

“‘At times,” he admitted judicia 


“Thank you, no. I’ve never | 
eat it. Rather—er—indelicate, 
to me 

Mituh, Smelt glanced at his con 
suspiciously. 

“Well,” he acknowledged, “it d 
haid all wet if you ain’ keerful.” | 
he followed Garnett’s roving surv 
dancers. “‘Dis ain’ meetin’ up wid 
he finally said. ‘De hottes’ 

(Continued on Page 43) 


(Continued from Page 40) 
gregated in de—de—reckr’ation room. 
»y’s all itchin’ to meet up wid you aftuh 
sspeechin’.”’ 
rm in arm they threaded their way to 
oor which Mistuh Smelt flung open to 
2al a lighted staircase. Closing it care- 
y, he followed his guest into the base- 
it. Avoiding the refuse of painter, 
nber and carpenter, he led the way 
ard a distant door, from beneath which 
y of light shone dimly. As they quitted 
‘section of the basement beneath the 
ce floor and the swish of shuffling shoes 
ame less pronounced, a stream of high- 
hed words filtered through the portal: 
De ladies’ fav’rit’! Shine double five! 
4h tens, gents, Ah shoots de works!”’ 
fistuh Smelt held up his hand. 

Heah de weepin’?”’ 

The what?” 

De weepin’. Heah dat cuckoo cryin’ 
e iv’ries?”’ 

I—I don’t understand.” 

Mistuh Hoot, you’s gwine be int’duced 
'on’y to de spohtin’ fraternity 0’ 
ibuhs but you’s gwine meet up wid de 
1’ passion o’ dis heah kentry club— 
tkay.”’ 

Croquet? You can’t mean indoor cro- 
2” asked Garnett with punctilious 
edulity. 

Ah means Af’ican crowkay,’’ retorted 
cuh Smelt grimly, flinging open the 


opelled forward by an irresistible push, 
nett stepped into a room filled partly 
. smoke and partly with a score of 
‘oes. The latter contents were concen- 
3d in the center of the floor, some kneel- 
on one handkerchief-protected knee, 
2 sprawling on sheets of newspaper to 
ect their finery, while others, standing 
he fringe of the circle, leaned avidly 
ard, focusing their attention on a 
nutive gentleman who, bathed in per- 
\tion, was vociferously manipulating a 
‘of dice with his right hand and flaunt- 
i fistful of dog-eared currency in the 


\h’s right, gents! Right as de League 
fations! Five bucks to three Ah’s 
n’ out! No gamboleers? Thass right, 
3, doan’ ride de pitchin’ pony! Be 
|, li'l’ impelments, an’ you an’ Ho’ace 
ock Breck’nridge goes on a protracted 
‘tion! Flock o’ fours!’’ 

fv’nin’, gents.” 

ie spectators transferred their atten- 
to the newcomers and chorused a wel- 


Yow us gits action! Li’l’ Lloyd Smelt 
his troupe o’ hand-trained dice is 
’—de gamblin’ fool hisse’f!”’ 
phankee, gents, thankee!’”’ He dragged 
sett forward. “‘Gents, shake wid mah 
kler frien’, Mistuh Ga’nett Hoot, fum 
‘huh de babies cut they teeth on dice.’ 
players surged forward. 

Aist’ Hoot, Mistuh Leo Lee, w’ich 
lde Star Cash an’ Carry; Mist’ Ho’ace 
zock Breck’nridge, ’sistant fo’man up 
' Dillon Terbackuh Fact’ry; Mistuh 
ey Gonax, w’ichruns de garbage route; 
uh Chaney Rosebud, bahbuh in de 
tol Hotel; Mistuh Cyclone Sanduhs, 
e pie washes fo’ de Jedge Douglases; 
ot ASS 

“er completing the introductions he 
seded: ‘‘ Mist’ Hoot, gents, is all drug 
wid speechin’ an’ he ’lows fo’ some 
ation. But Ah wahns you-all he 
fot wicked dice! Doan’ you, Mist’ 


rnett hesitated. 

Vell ——” 

Tow doan’ git all blushin’ vi’letlike!’’ 

tupted Mistuh Smelt knowingly. ‘“‘Any 
whut kin speech like you oughta 

Ne de gallopin’ dominoes. Is Ah right, 


‘vociferous chorus assured Mistuh 
{that he was right. 

foh’n ’at,’’ he continued with a broad 
owing wink, “‘Ah s’picions Mistuh 
is a connysewer on de ale’hol content 
fightin’ fluid. He’s rarin’ to go. An’ 
he gits goin’ ——”’ 

hake han’s ag’in, Mistuh Hoot,’ 
ey Gonax impetuously cried. ‘“‘Ah’s 
aimin’ to meet up wid you sence Ah 
teleased fum jail. De gals is been 
n’ you up right smaht.” 

seoncerted by his cordial reception, 
att took the proffered hand. 
entlemen,’” he began uncertainly, 
honor me ——”’ 

ou honuhs us, you means, Mistuh 
!” exclaimed Horace Hancock Breck- 
3e, elbowing Whaley Gonax aside. 
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“W’eney’ Mistuh Lloyd Smelt does up w’d | 


a cullud man we knows they ain’ no wood 
ale’hol in his mucilage.’’ 
flask from his Volstead pocket. ‘An’ 
speakin’ 0’ mucilage, Ah ’poses a li’l’ snack 
to de good health o’ Mistuh Hoot.” Un- 
corking the bottle, he polished its mouth 
with the heel of his palm. ‘Drink deep, 
suh,” he commented magnanimously. “Dis 
pie am de produck 0’ mah own privit 
still. 

_Garnett accepted the bottle and du- 
biously ogled its colorless contents. 

“Doan’ be feared, suh,’”’ urged Horace 
Hancock. “If dat wuz killin’ licker, 
No’th Af’ican Lloyds’d be payin’ mah 
*ooman a thousan’ bucks long by. Drink 
deep an’ long!” 

Garnett knew that every eye in the room 
was fastened upon him. He preferred to 
quit the presence of the insistent Horace 
Hancock Breckenridge and return to the 
side of Savannah Swan. But his dignity, 
his pride, his own ego, his local reputation 
for all time to come, swung in the balance; 
and Garnett Hoot did revel in public ac- 
claim. So he raised the bottle, thrust its 
neck deep into his throat and gulped gal- 
lantly. In awed silence the spectators 
watched the level of the high-powered 
liquor sink. 

“Jes lak as if hit wuz watuh!”’ exclaimed 
Cyclone Sanders. “’At gent am lined wid 
tin an’ filled up wid sponges!” 

Cyclone’s words suggested to Garnett 
that he had consumed sufficient white mule 
to justify his suddenly acquired—and 
pleasing—popularity. He handed the 
bottle to the nearest spectator, Mistuh 
Smelt, and successfully concealed the fact 
that he was experiencing acute difficulty in 
breathing. 

“Thass good licker?’ queried Horace 
Hancock anxiously. 


Expanding with newly acquired easo, | 


Garnett shrugged diffidently. 
“‘Fair,’’ was his terse comment. 


Then Mistuh Smelt sampled Horace | 


Hancock’s concoction. One swallow was 
sufficient. 

“Paugh! Mistuh Hoot,” he gasped, 
“‘w’en you called dat bug juice ‘faiuh’ 
licker you wuz show’rin’ Mistuh Breck’n- 
ridge wid p’liteness! Waugh! Tas’e like 
de drippin’s fum de crank case o’ mah 
see-dan, mix up wid pickle-bar’l scrapin’s 
soaked in a motorman’s glove! Heah!”’ 
Scornfully he pitched the bottle at its 
crestfallen proprietor. 

“Now’’—reaching for Bottle Number 
One—‘“‘ah has some o’ de stuff whut made 
dis gran’ an’ glorious commonwealt’ shine 
wid glory.’’ He patted the bottle dramati- 
cally. “‘Yo’ ’tenshun, gents! Eye de 
bottle! ’Tucky Dew, steamed in de day 
w’en whisky makin’ wuz a p’fession ’stead 
o’ a crime! Thass de dope, gents—frisky 
whisky! De stuff whut makes cullud folks 
rassle wid ghosts, an’ jack rabbits tangle 
wid lions!’”’ He jerked the cork from the 
bottle, which he thrust into Garnett’s 
hand. ‘ You’s drunk ‘faiuh’ licker, Mistuh 
Hoot, now rinse yo’ linin’ wid a dash o’ de 
real produck!”’ 

A rare and reckless confidence pumped 
madly in Garnett Hoot’s breast. The fluid 
which brought front-page prominence to 
Breathitt County was swishing through his 
capillaries. Better men than Garnett Hoot, 
fortified with an equal quantity of the same 
stuff, had not frowned on pumping revenue 
officers full of 30-—30s. In fact, they had 
reveled in it. 

Garnett clutched the bottle. 

Yo’ health, gents,’? he mumbled in a 
strangely familiar dialect. Then he palmed 
one-third of the bottle’s contents. His lips 
he smacked with gusto, and he fixed a 
glistening eye on the donor. ‘‘Mistuh 
Smelt, lemme shout out loud that de gods 
squattin’ roun’ on Mount Olympus nevah 


had no nectah like dis. You said somethin’! | 
Frisky whisky! Hot dawg! I feels like a | 


bar’l o’ snakes! I admits I nev’ shot no 
dice befo’, but Ah heard de game discussed, 
an’ if you wishes me to make th’ cubes set 
up an’ bark like bulldawgs, ’semble roun’ 
about me!”’ 

Luck did not favor Garnett when he went 
into action, and a few unpracticed passes 
reduced his fluid capital to twenty-two 
dollars. 

“They’s refusin’ you,”’ consoled Mistuh 


Smelt at his elbow as he relinquished the | 


dice. ‘“‘Nex’ time you’ll crack ’em wide 
open. Yo’ teckneek am puftick!”’ 
“Jes need to git my hand in,” explained | 
Garnett, mechanically taking the bottle | 
that was slipped surreptitiously into his 
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He whisked a. 


HOT WATER 


INSTANTANEOUSLY 


INSTANTANEOUS 


BY ELECTRICITY 
NO BOILERS 


NIGHT 


and 


DAY 


Every Second 
Every Minute 
Every Hour 
Every Day 
Every Night 


C The AQUA All Faucet” 
Inslantaneous Electric 
Waler Healer ~shown 
with cover removed 


THAT’S WHEN YOU ,CAN 
HAVE HOT WATER BY 
THE AQUA 
‘ALL FAUCET” METHOD 


and what’s more, you can have it luke- 
warm or hot as you wish. Simple— 
practical—no complicated devices—re- 
quires no watching—works automat- 
ically—no more care than any cold 
water faucet. 


THE AQUA 
“ALL FAUCET” 


INSTANTANEOUS 
ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATER 


is another important development in the 
electrical world. 


A compact device 16"x 
12" x 12" all enclosed, 
sealed and installed out 
of sight. Usually in the 
cellar. 


Endorsed and 
Approved As a 
Standard Acqui- 
sition To The 
Modern Home 
Or Any Building 


By the best dealers 
everywhere. By the 
majority of the Power 
Companies and Cen- 
tral stations including 
the New York Edison 
Co. and the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. of 
Chicago,andbymany 
other like corpora- 
tions. 


Endorsed for safety 
by the National Board 
of Underwriters and 
editorially endorsed 
by nearly every trade 
Journal, 


By simply turning any faucet, one or more, 
you will get hot water instantly, where you 
want it, and all you want at any desired 
temperature. It serves you instantaneously 
any time, and all the time—never requiring 
adjusting or regulating. 

A half hour job by any electrician, and you have in- 
stantaneous hot water at the turn of a faucet. The 
Aqua is truly a pronounced insurance policy which 


assures elimination of all dangers existing through 
some other methods of obtaining hot water. 


We have received 
many letters from 
satisfied users in all 
parts of the country. 


No boilers—no odors—no 
vents — and nothing to explode 


Double safety protected; operates automatically under 
any water conditions, guaranteed one year against defec- 
tive material and workmanship, will last indefinitely— 
costs less than most other kinds of Automatic Water 


Heaters—only $175.00. 


Buy the Most Efficient Electric Water Heater 1 is adaptable to the In- 
With Health, Happiness and Safety } dustrial and Commercial 


| fields where only one hot 
” oy Je ro re, re, 

Remember The Aqua Electric Water Heater must make leh Aaa Seances ey 

good in every instance, or we will, every one is sold with ’ 

our binding guarantee to that effect—you take no 


water pipe line is avail- 
able, so that by the turn 
chances whatever. 


of the faucet handle 
: < either hot or cold water 
Your electric dealer or contractor will order one for is oblained from the 


you—see him today—or order direct from us. same faucet. Price $60. 


The AQUA ELECTRIC HEATER Co. 
250 West 54th Street Suite 940, New York 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn., and St. Hyacinthe, Canada 
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Why Edindertae 


is Making 


in America 


Because most of us here in America are 
accustomed from childhood to every con- 
ceivable convenience, we ofttimes accept 
as quite commonplace much which others 
think most marvelous. 

Can you call to mind, for example, any- 
thing seemingly more matter of fact than 
the bundle of clean clothes brought weekly 
to your door by the laundryman? 

Yet in less than a dozen of the world’s 
eighty-odd countries is this service to be 
had at all. 

And if opportunity for comparison were 
available, you would find the contents of 
your family bundle whiter, sweeter, and 
more sanitary, and the service more satis- 
factory, than anywhere else in the world 
because, in this country, laundryowners 
have the help of the L. N. A. 

L. N. A. means Laundryowners National 
Association. 

From this organization, in the last 
quarter-century, have largely come the 
clothes-conserving methods of modern 
laundries. 

In place of the old-time ‘‘pinch-of-this- 


inner eM ee i 


and-pinch-of-that’’ practices, exact for- 
mulas which save clothes for customers 
and supplies for laundryowners have been 
evolved by the L. N. A. for every step in 
the laundering process. 

What cleansing agents to use, how to 
wash, rinse, and starch most efficiently— 
all this and much more have been worked 
out in minutest detail by this far-visioned 
institution, whose aim is ultimately to 
relieve every woman in the land of the 
hard work of washday. 

Practically every modern laundryowner 
in America is a member of the L. N. A. 
It maintains headquarters at LaSalle, Ill., 
and an extensive department of research 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, University of Pittsburgh. 

Because of the better methods which 
this great association is constantly intro- 
ducing, more and more women everywhere 
are turning to modern laundries with their 
washday work. 

You will find some of these modern 
laundries in your city. Call one of them 
for your family bundle. 


Tue AMERICAN LAUNDRY MAcHINERY Company, Executive Offices: Cincinnati 


aSorcin 
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In Cleveland 
October 3 to7 ~ 


very year modern laundry- 
owners from all parts of the 
country foregather for the 
annual convention of the 
L. N. A. This great meet 
ing will take place this 

y year on October 3 to 7, in 
\Ei Cleveland. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
. Turning his back to the circle, he 
_ off six fluid ounces of one-hundred- 
en-proof distillate. Mistuh Smelt dis- 
wed the remainder and _ gleefully 
ed Garnett. 
trand evenin’, Mist’ Hoot.’’ 
Ititudinous! W’en does them dice 
oun’ to me?”’ 
2s as soon as Ho’ace Hancock Breck- 
re gits th’u’h bustin’ de bank.” 
t Horace Hancock, his star in the 
dant, evidenced no intention of leay- 
the bank solvent. The excitement 
ted rapidly. Large sums were being 
about with reckless abandon. Sev- 
jayers clucked dismally, patted their 
ned pockets and emulated the Arabs 
| by folding up their tents and disap- 
ag into the night. 
ien the dice finally reached him, Gar- 
vas hovering on the fringe of the circle 
which the whole world has a roseate 
He hitched his belt and whipped out 
ollars. 
limb on, gents!’”’ he invited. ‘Cook 
bout to c’mence.” 
ree passes made with. lightninglike 
ty expanded the bill to forty dollars. 
ely he raked in his winnings and 
took to repeat the performance with 
vitial stake of a dollar bill. On the 
throw he lost the dice. 
stuh Smelt seized them avidly. 
ist’ Hoot,’ he called, flinging a bill 
he open space, “‘befo’ Ah disrupts dis 
shootin’ tournament, Ah wishes to 
mect you fum all yo’ ill-got gains. 
1 gamblin’?”’ 
it? Hoot was gamblin’. 
ve bucks,’’ chanted Mistuh Smelt, 
ag the dice expertly in his cupped 
“spring up like de acorn into de oak 
Blooey! An’ up jumped de devil! 
sit all! Six! Six fo’ Mistuh Hicks, 
Cocked dice—shoot ’em twice! 
o’ threes, ol’ elephant tusks! Six 
Let it lay! Peel off de dough, Mist’ 
—ain’ no place fo’ a man wid p’ralysis! 
spen, show me heaven! Blooey ag’in! 
‘el! Disgorge yo’se’f, Mist’ Hoot!” 
nett fingered his depleted roll. 
kin on’y covuh twen’y bucks,’’ he 
eS “At jes leaves me one buck 
110 
ash th’u’h th’ twen’y, den; othuh 
sitchin’ fo’ education. Twen’y open! 
Jovuhs, Cyclone? Welcome, twen’y! 
‘big night, folks! Stan’ back an’ 
+ expand! ’Leven! Contributions 
ully received. Ah gits de jack an’ 
ts de education. An’ de tuition fee 
iopped to twen’y bucks. Who craves 
ht? Mistuh Whaley Gonax! Set? 
off! Big Dick! Slow crap fo’ some 
‘po’k pie fo’ Lloyd. Git mad, dice! 
? snap at de man! Masticate dem 
o lil’ Lloyd! Hight! Rise two! 
Rise one! ’Leven! Doan’ flirt wid 
ce! You heahs yo’ mastuh’s voice— 
2 off a ten! Wham-blim-bam—an’ 
ey does!” 
turned to thrust his hand in front of 
tt’s proboscis. 
ow many finguhs is up, Mist’ Hoot?” 
aanded, raising a pair of digits. 
vo!”’ was the prompt response. 
reck! You needsa drink!” He pre- 
‘the bottle to Garnett and faced the 
3. ‘‘Int’mission, gents, whilst Ah 
s mah feet o’ dese shoes. Can’t 
ao dice wid Chinee feet.”’ 
on he concentrated his attention on 
siness at hand—that of making ten 
; blossom where one bloomed before. 
tide of combat. surged weirdly to 
o. He lost and won with dizzying 
yy. His voice rose gradually from a 
ing croon to an exhortative pleading; 
ole frame quivered with excitement. 
t sweat made its appearance on his 
nd head, and as he labored he relieved 
f of those portions of his wardrobe 
iterfered with his freedom of action. 
us straw hat sailed away, followed 
y by the collar and tie. And when, 
g for breath, he finally relinquished 
e, he rose shirtless to his shoeless feet, 
aands and both trousers pockets 
z with flaccid bills. 
while Mistuh Smelt had been dis- 
x clothing and assimilating a large 
tion of the capital in the game, Gar- 
id not been undiligent. Each bril- 
arment repudiated by the owner of 
African Lloyds, Ltd., he had appro- 
{and put to use, and he stood before 
»wner’s eyes jauntily wearing the 
haberdashery as well as the saffron 
He pirouetted airily. 
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“View me, folks!”” he commanded. 
“Th’ glad lad in th’ glad rags! Sol’mon 
in all his glory was. not arraigned like one 
o’ these! Mistuh Smelt,” he pleaded, “do 


me up right! Trade me suits an’ socks an’ 


lemme die content.” 

The exchange of garments was finally 
accomplished, and Garnett proudly in- 
spected himself. The trousers failed by a 
wide margin to connect with the yellow 
shoes, which pinched cruelly; several 
inches of cuff extended beyond the sleeves 
of the coat. He caressed the tie fatuously. 

“Le’s be steppin’ out, Mistuh Smelt, an’ 
knock off a brace o’ high browns.” 

Before he had advanced three feet Mistuh 
Smelt restrained him. 

“Hol’ on, Mist’ Hoot! You’s previous! 
Evenchally—but not now. They’s a mess 
o’ bank notes in dis heah chamber, an’ 


they’s singin’ ‘Ah Heahs You Callin’ Me’ | 
Set yo’se’f in de corner an’ 


right plain. 
hatch a idea.” 


Garnett sank limply into the corner upon | 


a heap of sweepings. 

“Keerful o’ these clo’es!’’ he warned 
pettishly. 

“Jes as keerful as if dey wuz yo’ own.” 

““Keerful 0’ these shoes!” 

“‘Ah’s watchin’.” 

“Doan’ tech this hat!’ 

Doan’ aim to.” 

“Does I look classy, Mistuh Smelt?”’ 

“Ef class wuz di’theria you’d sure be 
daid.” 

After reefing in the funereal suit he had 
acquired, Mistuh Smelt’ augmented his 
courage. The empty flask he slipped into 
Garnett’s pocket, for Garnett had slipped 
into a peaceful nodding slumber. Into the 
diminished circle he thrust himself. 

“Lemme room fo’ mah feets, gents!’”’ he 
requested. ‘‘ You-all whut’s been vackum 
cleaned o’ filthy lucre, recoil fo’ de gam- 
boleer.”’ 

He settled between Whaley Gonax and 
Horace Hancock Breckenridge, tucked an 
inch-thick sheaf of bills beneath his knee 
and waited for the first opportunity to 
enter the jousting. 

It took Mistuh Smelt just twenty ex- 
cruciating minutes to come to the realiza- 
tion that the goddess who had showered 
him with smiles less than ten minutes pre- 
viously was deaf to his pleas. When the 
dice were in his possession, losing twos, 
threes and twelves were all that he could 
conjure forth before turning up a fatal 
seven. 

When Horace Hancock operated them 
they clicked off winning sevens and elevens 
with sickening regularity. 

The surplus he had acquired earlier in 
the evening melted away. His own gen- 
erous roll was severely notched—so severely 
that when Horace Hancock completed the 
torture he retained only a trio of dollar 
bills and a sinking sensation in the pit of 
his stomach. He squatted on his haunches 
and licked his chops avidly while the dice 
traveled from player to player. 

Eventually Whaley flicked the dice to- 
ward Mistuh Smelt. But Mistuh Smelt 
was grimly going through his pockets. He 
drew forth eight pairs of dotted cubes— 
some large with beveled edges, some small 
enough to be promptly swallowed, some 
celluloidally translucent, others just plain, 
common, ordinary, unprepossessing dice. 
He spread the collection on the floor and 
deliberately selected the pair with rounded 
corners. 

The others he thrust behind him. 

“Mah own han’-trained cubes, gents,” 
he announced. ‘‘Mistuh Smelt is gwine to 
stage a heartbreakin’ come-back.”’ He 
kissed the individual dice solemnly and 
held them against his skull. ‘“‘Ashes to 
ashes, bone to bone!”’ he implored. ‘All 
Ah got—three bucks—is yellin’ to be 
covered. Mist’ Breck’nridge? Ah’s off! 
Blooey!”’ 

Mistuh Smelt was off. Just four points 
off the seven he had hoped for. Un- 
daunted, he appropriated the dice while 
Horace Hancock appropriated his stake. 

“Shoots dis suit 0’ clo’es Ah’s wearin’ 
’ginst ten bucks!”’ 

““Shoot!’”’ grunted his Nemesis. “Ah 
kin wear it.”’ 

He shot another three. A furtive glance 
assured him that Garnett was blithely un- 
conscious. 

“Shoot dat suit draped roun’ ouah frien’ 
Mist’ Hoot ’ginst ten bucks. If Ah craps 


dis time, Ah shoots mah watch. An’ if Ah ~ 


craps w’en Ah shoots mah watch, Ah 
shoots mahse’f!”’ 

Here Horace Hancock committed a fatal 
error. He opined that the suit at stake 
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leat is [here 
iy Not Use It? 


HEN chilly nights or frosty days make motoring 

uncomfortable —when a drive from home or office 
means bundling up in heavy wraps—then a Perfection 
Heater in your car brings real comfort and motoring joy. 
In your open or closed car a Perfection Heater assures 
year-round comfort and the small original cost is the 
only expense. 


There is a. Perfection service station near you. Have a 
Perfection Heater installed now —it will keep you snug 


and warm no matter how cold the winter may be. 


If you do not know the address of our nearest distrib- 
utor, write us and we will send it together with our 
new booklet, “Comfort for your Car.” 


Used by 52 Leading Car Manufacturers 


Fifty-two of America’s 
foremost motor car manu- 
facturers, the leaders in 
each price class, have rec- 
ognized Perfection Heater 


comfort by using them as 
a standard equipment. 
For comfort’s sake look 
for this equipment on 
your new car. 


A New Ford Heater 


Here, at last, is a real heater for the Ford. Every Ford 
owner may now enjoy the same comfort Perfection 
Heaters provide for the owners of America’s foremost 
cars. The cost is very nominal—for the Sedan, $20 
—for other Ford models, $17.50. Be sure the equip- 
ment you buy is the genuine Perfection Heater. 


PE MOTOR CAR 
HEATERS 


The PERFECTION HEATER & MANUFACTURING Co. 
6541 CARNEGIE AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DEALERS —There may be a vacancy in your 
territory. Ask us for details of our selling plan 
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AMS and Sport 

Hats hold first 
place in the favor of 
College Girls and 
School Misses and 
these popular crea- 
tions are never 
smarter than when 
fashioned in Water- 
side ‘‘Suede-Like”’. 
The softness and 
flexibility of “‘Suede- 
Like” insure the 
jaunty effect so pop- 
ular in millinery for 
knock-about wear 
while the robust 
quality of ‘‘Suede- 
Like’”’ defies the most 
strenuous service. 
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would set off his figure to excellent advan- 
tage, and invited Mistuh Smelt to hang 
himself. And Mistuh Smelt’s hand-trained 
dice came to life with a galvanic leap. 
Eleven straight passes he made in an elec- 
trified atmosphere, daringly pyramiding 
his winnings. 

While he swept the Olympian pile of bills 
toward him like so many autumn leaves 
he watched Horace Hancock ruefully search 
his pockets. Horace Hancock eventually 
displayed a new quarter and a well-worn 
dime. 

“You’s won mah watch; now shoot fo’ 
dese, you wil’ man!” he invited staunchly. 

Mistuh Smelt whirled the dice and 
bounced them along the floor. 

‘Gran’ fi-nally, dice! Grief to de seben 
jitneys! Blooey-diddy-blooey! An’ up 
hops de devil!” 

He scooped up the grinning dice, caressed 
them lovingly and cached them in his shirt. 

“Clickers,’’ he crooned, “‘Ah pensions 
you fo’ life!” 

Without a preliminary knock the door 
swept open and Elam thrust his head into 
the room. 

rae dings, Mistuh Smelt, an’ all’s 
well.”’ 

Horace Hancock scrambled to his feet. 

““T wel’ dings!’’ he exclaimed anxiously. 
“Ts de folks upstaiuhs leavin’?”’ 

“All lef? w’en de eats run out an’ de 
orchester got frappayed wid gin.” 

A tumultuous exodus ensued—an exodus 
which left Elam, Mistuh Smelt, Garnett, 
considerable jewelry and seven hundred 
dollarsin the room. Elam silently watched 
his employer count his winnings. He 
shoved his hat away from his brow and 
emitted an admiring whistle. Mistuh 
Smelt looked up. 

“Ev’'nin’, Elam.” 

“Ev’nin’. 

A pause. 

““Whut’s on yo’ mind, Elam?” 

““Nothin’.” 

“So Ah p’sumed.” 

Another pause. 

“Ts you dumb?” 

““ Ah—Ah jes—dat is ae 

“Dispense wid de prelude, Elam.” 

“Yassuh—Ah wuz jes wond’rin’ if you 
wuz shootin’ craps as a corp’rate body 
o’’’—he paused before finishing with a 
brazen grin—‘“‘wuz it a puhs’nal unduh- 
takin’?”’ 

Mistuh Smelt assimilated the delicate 
hint. 

“Ah s’poses you wants yo’ pound 0’ 
meat.” 

Elam gave vent to the silence which in- 
dicates consent. Mistuh Smelt plunged a 
hand into his coat pocket. 

“Kin you pay de plumbin’ upkeep on 
dis heah timepiece?’’ he demanded, allow- 
ing Horace Hancock’s watch to dangle by 
its chain. 

“Reckin so.” 

“Wid mah comp’ments.”’ 

“Right gen’rous, Mistuh Smelt.’”’ Elam 
accepted the watch and assumed an ex- 
pectant air, 

““An’ heah’s sev’nty bucks. If Mistuh 
McAdoo could ’a’ begged like you they 


wouldn’da been no Liberty Loans.” 


Elam folded the bills and tucked them 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Tf they’s somebody’s th’oat you wants 
cut,” said he gratefully, “‘shout.”’ 

“°-T)ja watch S’vannah?”’ 

“Like a flat-foot cop. She set roun’ 
twitchin’ an’ gnawin’ ’er finguhs ontil she 
flounce up, fotched ’er cape an’ hat an’ rid 
off wid de Ande’sons in de loundry waggin.”’ 

Mistuh Smelt assimilated the informa- 
tion with a complacent nod and indicated 
Garnett in his corner. 

“Ah pities ’at broken blossom: Notice 


| de new way he has 0’ ’spressin’ hisse’f, 
| Elam, w’en he gits to talkin’. S’prisin’ 


how a dash o’ licker makes folks fergit to 
put on aiuhs!’’ He slipped into his ac- 
quired pumps and shoved one of them into 
Garnett’s ribs. ‘Hit de dirt, cullud man, 
us is depahtin’ hence.” 

Garnett’s eyes popped open. 

“Sez which?” he grunted. 

“Git up, aig head, us is goin’ gallin’.”’ 

“Gals?”’ Garnett became interested. 
He rose in sections. ‘Jes a wee mite 
dizzy,’’ he complained, ‘‘but hootin’ like 
a eagle fo’ excitement. Gals, sez you?’’ he 
continued, accepting the hat Elam handed 
him. “Gals is mah meat.” He linked 
arms with his companions, unmindful of 
the generous peck of dust that had affili- 
ated itself with his clothes. ‘All I asks, 
Mistuh Smelt, is you run dry o’ that frisky 
whisky you totes?” 
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“Coupla smack-full quahts in mah 
see-dan outside.” : 
“Den le’s be blowin’.”’ 


Iv 


oe HUH at is Mistuh Cheesley?”’ in- 

quired Garnett, sinking into the deep 
cushions. ‘‘Jes lockin’ up an’ fotchin’ me 
yo’ hat. Have ’nuthuh.” Eventually 
Garnett handed back the bottle. 

“Thass all you knows, Mistuh Smelt,” 
he expostulated plaintively, ‘“‘is have 
‘nuthuh. I ain’t saw you bitin’ off no 
bottle necks goin’ aftuh a drink.” 

“Thass mah Southern hospitality.” 

“Well, suh, w’en yo’ Southern hospitality 
runs ’ginst my Northern c’pacity they 
whistles fo’ the militia. As mah poet 
frien’ Kiplin’ says, ‘When th’ wine ——’”’ 

“Kiplin’?”’ Mistuh Smelt leaned for- 
ward. “Ah aimed t’ ask, wuz yo’ frien’ 
Mistuh Kiplin’ out heah t’-night?”’ 

Garnett’s brows beetled laboriously. 

“‘Kiplin’ out heah? Kiplin’ in Bahbuhs? 
Huh! Kiplin’ama English poet in Englan’, 
’cross de ’Lantic.”’ 

‘““He—he ain’ no p’tickler buddie o’ 
yoh’n?”’ 

“Cosenote. 

“He nev’ writ dem pomes speshul fo’ 
you?”’ 

““Co’senot. Ah reads ’em in a book.” 

Heavily and heartily did Mistuh Smelt 
sigh his relief. 

“°At switches de odds ag’in,’’ he whis- 
pered fervently. ‘‘ Mistuh Kiplin’ scratched 
?count o’ de ocean.”’ 

To Elam, who had arrived at the running 
board, he said: “‘Sashay ’hind de wheel, 
Elam boy, an’ ramble.”” And to Garnett: 
“Aave ’nuthuh.” 

Garnett had another. 

‘“Whuh’s th’ gals?”’ he queried, noticing 
the gathering speed of the car. 

“Set pritty, cullud man, us is headin’ 
fo’ de gals twicet as fas’ as de law ’lows.” 

** An’ jes half fas’ enough fo’ me. Which 
is de gals we jams wid?” 

: “You kin pick fum de cream o’ mah 
1S tee 

“Hot daw 4 

“But fust we rolls round an’ pays yo’ 
regrets to S’vannah Swan.”’ 

“Sez who?” 

“S’vannah Swan.” 

“S’vannah Swan! Thass a gran’ choice! 
Lead me to that hen! Ah’s gwine unload 
my min’ on ’at woman right off. Ah’s all 
fed up with her procrastinatin’ round. 
T’-night Ah tells her jest whuh she hops 
off at!” 

“Jes speak yo’ li’l’ piece,’ counseled 
Mistuh Smelt sagely—‘“‘an’ have ’nuthuh.” 

While the car fled swiftly along the well- 
groomed pike Garnett lifted his head. 

“T feels singin’like, Mistuh Smelt. Kin 
you bass?”’ 

“Bass? Kin Ah bass? Thass why de 
bull frawgs is green—turned ’at shade fum 
jealousy.” 

“‘An’ I kin tenor like a musketeer. Le’s 
tonsorialize. You knows Ashes to Ashes?’’ 

“Right!” 

“Den ketch me as I rises.”’ 

And from the rear seat floated dubious 
and doleful melody. 

When Elam braked the car to a halt at 
the side entrance of the Elite Bakery, 
Mistuh Smelt glanced out and promptly 
rammed his hand into Garnett’s mouth, 
saying fiercely: “‘Choke off, ham haid!”’ 

Garnett choked off. 

““Whyfo’?”’ he demanded in aggrieved 
tones. ‘‘Ise on de key.” 

“Den lock yo’ jaws an’ th’ow de key 
away. We’s heah!”’ 

Garnett moved to rise, but Mistuh Smelt 
counteracted his eagerness with a firm 
push and leaned ferward to whisper in 
Elam’s ear before descending. 

“Now you stan’s out heah, Elam, an’ 
w’en S’vannah th’ows somethin’ out de do’ 
you picks it up an’ packs it off to de 
hospittle 0’ de morgue. Gits me?” 
et grinned knowingly and nodded his 

ead. 

“Gits youright, Mistuh Smelt. Y’know, 
Ah feels guilty ’count o’ dat courtship policy 
Ah writ on Mistuh Hoot.” 

Mistuh Smelt flagged him into silence. 

“Doan’ grieve, Elam! ’At pol’cy’s been 
took care of long ’go by me puhs’nally; us 
makes money on ’at deal. Dis is mah 
winnin’ night. Ah wins me money an’ 
Ah’s gwine win me a gal fo’ keeps.’”’ He 
raised his voice to Garnett. ‘‘Unbuckle, 
Mist’ Hoot, us is gwine beard de li’ness in 
de cage.” 

Garnett thrust his head through the 
door and with a cautious toe essayed to 
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reach the curb. After three unsucee 
trials he withdrew his foot. 

“Step out, soot face!” 

“Cain’t step on ’at pavement,” 
nounced Garnett, shaking his head em 
ically. 

“Whyfo’ not?” 

“Tt’s movin’.” 

“ce Mov ” 

“Twistin’ like a merry-go-roun’.” 

* You's hallucinatin’. Descension rj 


“Can’t till you stop th’ pavems 
spinnin’.” 
“Take mah han’, dizzy. Ah tells y¢ 
at pavemen’ is nailed to de groun’.” 
“Then th’ ground’s spinnin’.” 
“Does you ’speck me to stan’ hea 
wait fo’ it to run down like a t; 
machine?” 
“Im’terial to me. When the sp 
stops, I hops—not befo’. Li’bletob 
leg steppin’ on ’at movin’ escalapius 
Mistuh Smelt ostentatiously thrust 
foot against the curb. “‘Lookee, A 
holdin’ it steady! Whirlin’ now?” 

“Some.” 

Mistuh Smelt braced both feet again: 
the stone and leaned against the car. 

“Now Ah’s pushin’ hard ’ginst it. Y 
ain’ that fraggle as wot you cain’t — 

“No, suh, I ain’t fraygile; but if I cou 
stan’ up on ’at whirlin’ plane Ah’d git me 
job as a ackerbat. Ain’ no use debs 
Mistuh Smelt, I doan’ aim to deprij 
see-dan o’ my presence till 4 

Promptly Mistuh Smelt reached r 
and seized Garnett’s elbow. 

“You doan’ aim to do, but Ah do ai 
you don’t.”’ A single heave extracte 
nett. “Ef Ah’d stan’ heah an’ bazoo y 
you ontil you wuz conwinced, us’d be he 
w’en de League o’ Nations would be sa 
‘Mistuh Wilson, howdy.’ Boy, 
ble!’’ With considerable assistance ¢ 
nett skidded across the pavement ii 
Savannah’s yard. “Step ‘long, M 
Hoot. Us is late. "Membah, you’s g 
p’sent dis female wid yo’ mental surp! 

“T is,’ replied Garnett, withdrawin 
elbow. ‘But befo’ I does I feels I o1 
p’sent some floral tributes.” 

“Some w’ich?” 

“Floral tributes—flowuhs—a_bookay 

“Glass houses all close’ long ’go.” 

“Doan’ make no diff’rence. I insi 
sayin’ it wid flowuhs.”’ Garnett halte 
his wandering eye fell on the blosso 
hollyhocks beside the fence. He nu 
Mistuh Smelt in a playful mood. “§ 
0’ th’ devil,’’ he whispered triumph 
“‘an’ he ’pears!”’? Then he plunged i 
bed and plucked Savannah’s care 
tended perennials with a reckless hand 
held the bouquet at arm’s length. “Fit 
de bes’ fun’rel in town,” was his compla 
comment. ‘“‘When she lays eyes on 
she’ll jes curl up an’ croak like a fraw 
Yassuh, when S’vannah sees these h 
blooms somebody’s gonna be touched 

Mistuh Smelt eyed the yawning seg 
of hedge. q 

“Ah ’grees wid you, Mist’ Hoot, sot 
body ’”’—significantly emphasized—“so 
body am gonna be tetched.”’ He to 
firm grasp on his companion and ra 
confidently on the door. After a 
tracted fumbling at the latch, Savant 
enveloped in a trig white apron, stoo 
fore them. Mistuh Smelt bowed un 
uncovered forehead came within an inch 
the stoop. ‘Ev’nin’, S’vannah. 
’scortin’ Mistuh Hoot home an’ he ‘sist 
on drappin’ roun’.” 

“Fo’ which?” 

“Some ’pologies. Ben shoutin 
wouldn’ go home an’ he wouldn’ go t 
an’ he wouldn’ do nothin’ ontil he 
wuhds wid you. To p’serve de pea 
’*scorted him roun’.” 

“Whuh at Mist’ Hoot hidin’?” 

“Right heah ’side me.”’ 

Savannah sniffed suspiciously and ba 
away from the door. i 

“Step in,” she invited. ‘Ah wu 
floppin’ to-morruh’s dough befo’ Ah 
to bed.” 

While Savannah returned to the gr 
pans she had deserted to open the 
Garnett sidled into the room, followec 
the proprietor of North African Lloyds, bt 

“Jes a few seckins, gempme 
tossed over her shoulder, ‘‘an’ Ah’l 
you-all. They is on’y a few moh loa 
batch. Pick out settin’ room, an Wi 
you chats Ah’ll finish dese pans up. 

Garnett chose to fire the opening g 

“Woman,” he began, “I craves ’tet 
Lay off ’at dough punchin’!” 

(Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 
‘tled by the familiar voice and the 
iliar dialect, Savannah wheeled, her 
gging limply. 
—is dat you, Ga’nett?’” she ques- 
weakly. 
yan’ reck’nize th’ classy kid with th’ 
n’ clo’es, does you?” 
1—Ah—whose rags is dem?”’ 
igs? Keerful, ’ooman! Doan’ ’sult 
it-up! Heah is some African orchids 
Ww you. Grab, ’ooman!” he added 
y when Savannah stood immobile. 
yt stan’ heah like th’ flowuhs whut 
3 in th’ spring-tra-la!”’ 
annah examined the blossoms with 
suspicion. 
huh you gits dese hol’yocks?” she 
ded pointedly. 
nett scratched his head. 
ergits,’’ he answered guilelessly. 
ymph!’’ Then Savannah’s eye fell on 
ttle in his pocket. She reached out, 
ted it and sniffed critically. ‘‘Whut 
geen drinkin’ an’ doin’, Ga’nett 
’ she shot out ominously, “sence 
mped off fum me out to de club?” 
aett smiled expansively. 
isky whisky and right-han’ domi- 


qut’s them?” 

gin’ juice and dice shootin’ ’’—impa- 
“Mistuh Smelt intuduces me to 

htin’ fraternity an’ we p’ceeds to 

e some.” 

mnah glanced inquiringly at Mistuh 


t’s c’reck, S’vannah,”’ he assured 
“Dis coot done went wil’ an’ dis- 
usse’f. Ah been a-tryin’ to soothe 
wn, but he would let hisse’f loose. 
ildn’ move fum de coal pile whuh he 
yin’ ontil Ah traded clo’es wid him, 
v look—Ah’s plumb disgusted!”’ 
at licker you p’sented me with ——’ 
| Garnett eagerly. 
a feed this gempmun licker, Mistuh 
” Savannah’s voice was waspish. 
sm. Jes one weenie drink. He 
ined o’ indigestion an’ req’ested me 
ote ’im some.” 
m drinkin’, eh?’”’ Savannah scanned 
t, now propped disjointedly against 
ll, receiving in return a fishy stare. 
, she strode to the door and propped 
with a carpet-covered paving brick. 
been bein’ deceived,’ she grunted 
iously, “‘by asmooth-tongued, lyin’, 
aced snake.” 
hah,ma’m,” agreed Mistuh Smelt, 

as!’’ 

t’-night mah eyes is been opened.” 
annah, ma’m, they is.” 
‘I p’poses to git shet 0’ de snake.” 
2es wid you, S’vannah. No snake 
’serve no pity.”’ 

nah turned to the mixing bench 
Sstuh Smelt prepared himself to act 
wdience of his late rival’s trip into 
‘at. In a genial, bubbling mood he 
_over to Garnett. 

Je, Mistuh Hoot,’ he chuckled 
shifting the scarf which hung be- 
‘he wearer’s left ear. “Brace up, 


wk! Mistuh Smelt lurched limply 
under 'the impact of a fourteen- 
‘imp of dough which smote the back 
eck and clung there. 
ved by the unexpected jolt, he faintly 
Javannah cry, “‘Thah, deeceivuh! 
out, honey!” and dropped flat on 
1ach, 
y had his chest touched the floor 
pair of stilettolike French heels 
‘viciously into his back and a 
mixing bow] split explosively across 
ll, the halves rocking crazily at 
’s feet. , 
oth-tongued’’—a cruel stab by 
opelled downward by one hundred 
y pounds of inflamed Savannah— 
dlack-face’ snake! Git mah man 
+d, will you? Git ’im shootin’ dice, 
2? Git ’im dressin’ in yo’ clashin’ 
ill you?” 
h Smelt endeavored to shake off 
like opponent. 
: off, ’ooman!’’ he _ beseeched. 
me be! Ain’ did nothin’—ow! 
es mah eye!”’ 
{learn you to mess in wid mah love 
Good thing Ah took ’em fi’ hun- 
luhs he showed me dis mawnin’. 
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You an’ yo’ gang o’ low-downs would ’a’ 
chiseled it fum ’im. # 

Above the din of the unequal conflict 
came Garnett’s voice—‘‘ As Kiplin’ says: 


“A speerit grabbed ’im by th’ hair and toted 
"im fur away, 
Till he heard th’ roar of a rattlin’ ford along 
th’ Milky Way— 
Yassuh, a speerit snatched ’im by th’ haid 
and sun by sun they fell He 


Now fully cognizant of his position, Mis- 
tuh Smelt made a frenzied fight to escape. 
With Savannah astride him and avidly 
applying her fists, he rose to his hands and 
knees. With unexpected suddenness his 
burden vanished. Before he could codrdi- 
nate his muscles for one despairing leap 
relentless hands clutched his ears and 
dragged him upright. 

“Lay off, wil’cat,’’ he expostulated, 
“befo’ Ah gits real mad an’ busts you x 

“Bust?” came the scornful answer. 
“You couldn’ bust no aigshell. Take dis!’ 

“This” consisted of a generous scoopful 
of flour which shot into his face and covered 
him with a clinging mantle of white. 

“Yassuh,”’ chanted Garnett: 


“Go back to th’ street wid a busted lip—go 
back wid a shined-up eye, 
An’ carry th’ words to th’ sons 0’ Ham how 
come you’ mos’ to die. 
An’ tell yo’ frien’s as they picks you up that 
Mistuh Hoot has won, 
An’ th’ gin you woo by two an’ two you 
pays fo’ one by one!”’ 


While Mistuh Smelt, swaying wildly, dug 
at his unseeing eyes, Savannah rushed him 
through the door to the open gate. With'a 
deft and easy movement she swung him 
once, and he described a perfect arc before 
landing in a shapeless heap at Elam’s feet. 

Fascinated by the kaleidoscopic spec- 
tacle, Elam heard from the curb Savan- 
nah’s conclusive “‘Thah!’? and watched 
her slam the door behind her. He grasped 
the flour-dusted figure roughly by the 
collar. 

‘Speak up, Mistuh Hoot, speak quick! 
Whut’ll it be—hospittle o’ morgue?”’ 

Mistuh Smelt opened his uninjured eye 
and blinked. 

“Hit’s me, Elam!’’—very weakly. 

““Who—who’s ‘me’?”’ 

“Me—li’l’ Lloyd Smelt!’’ ; 

Elam stooped and searched the streaked 
and ghostly countenance for a familiar 
feature. 

“Hot dawg!” he finally gasped, his voice 
trailing into an awed whisper. 

“Stop hot dawgin’, Elam, and boost me 
in. Ah’s been rasslin’ wid a regiment 0’ 
lions!” 

Mistuh Smelt spread himself on the up- 
holstery with a mixture of celestial relief 
and gratefulness and numbly watched Elam 
manipulate the dashboard instruments. 

‘Well, anyway,’ came the consoling 
comment from the front seat, ‘““us makes 
two hunnerd an’ twen’y-fi’ bucks on ’at 
courtship pol’cy.”’ 

“Us does,” groaned Mistuh Smelt— 
“not!” 

Elam accordioned his neck rearward. 

“Sez which?” he demanded incredu- 
lously. ‘You jes tol’ me dat pol’cy wuz 
took care of by a 4 

“Uh-huh, las’ night Ah had Lawyer 
Bagby buy it fum Mist’ Hoot fo’ fi’ hunnerd 
bucks.” 

“P’sumin’ dat Savannah’d pick you 
’stead o’ 2 

“Zackly. An’ bankin’ on a ’ooman costs 
us jes two hunnerd an’ sev’nty-fi’ He 

“cc Didn’ = eT 

Mistuh Smelt waved a feebly languid 
hand. 

“Dispense wid shop talk, Elam, an’ 
travel fo’ some beefsteak fo’ dis optick 0’ 
mine.” 

Crushed and inarticulate, Elam turned 
limply and swung the car into the middle of 
the street. 

“Say, boy,’’ piped his employer when, 
several minutes later, the car swerved into 
sleeping Hancock Street, ““who writ dat 
pome, ‘De Female o’ de Specie is Moh 
Deadly Dan de Male’?”’ 

“‘Ain’ suttin’, Mistuh Smelt,’’ came the 
all too prompt retort, ‘but Ah bet mah 
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pants it wuz Mistuh Kiplin’. 
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Good Judgment Tells 
You to Get an 


Anchor Top Now 


The sensible answer to chill fall rains and winter cold 
is an Anchor Closed Top on your car now, before the 
first real cold spell arrives. 


The cozy comfort and secure protection of this finely 
built, perfectly fitting top will make you realize how 
remarkably your open car can be transformed. 


Everywhere, the Anchor Top has the preference of care- 
ful buyers. Many of the closed cars you see are really 
open cars, such as yours, transformed by an Anchor Top. 


This finely built top fits the body as if body and top 
were one, 


It embodies all essential sedan Or coupe features. Crystal 
glass door windows raise and lower noiselessly. Doors 
fit, and operate, perfectly. Upholstery is in attractive 
whipcord; illumination from a handsome dome light. 


Skilled, expert coach makers fit every part perfectly. 
They build each Anchor Top strong and rigid. They 
have been turning out superior coach work for 33 years. 


Get an Anchor Top for your own good; get it, even 
more, for mother and the children. 


They need the car more than ever on winter days, 
and they’ ll actually enjoy riding in cold weather when 
you have an Anchor Top. 


It is an unequalled investment. It will pay you big divi- 
dends of comfort, health and enjoyment, every day, all 
fall and winter through. It lasts for years. 


Let us send you prices, and photographs, of the top 
designed for your car. These show it mounted, pre- 
cisely as your dealer will install it on your car. We will 
send you his name. Be sure to mention your car’s make 
and model. You cannot afford delay. Write now. 


Anchor Taxicab Bodies in standard, landaulet and 
limousine types for Ford and Dodge Brothers chassis 


The Anchor Top & Body Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Coupe & Sedan Tops 


Tear Off and Mail 
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Anchor Winter Tops are made for: O Ford O Dodge Brothers O Buick 
D Reo O Willys-Knight 0 Overland O Essex O Maxwell O Chevrolet 
D and others. In list above, check your car, write year, model, and 
your name and address in margin of page, and mail to us for particulars. 
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ries 


Starting with the Floor 


HE bedroom is linen’s stronghold. Other 

fabrics, perhaps, for other places—but in 
the bedroom, linen. Good taste endorses it. 
Comfort demands it. Economy pays for it—for 
linen wears like iron. 
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Klearflax Linen Rugs and Carpeting 


GUARANTEED PURE LINEN 


are ready today to put that sturdy wearing 
quality where you most need it—underfoot. As 
thick as any rugs you’ve ever known, they 
multiply the stamina of linen a thousand-fold. 


The richness of their one-tone colors is the gor- 
geous coloring you've found in linen frocks — 
the heritage of linen’s affinity for toneful colors. 
Mothproof, ofcourse—andreversibleinaddition. 


Wonderful rugs—unapproached for value at the 
price —at all good department, furniture and rug 
stores. Equally desirable for hotels, clubs, thea- 
tres and ofhces that take a pride in their appear- 
ance and a sharp account of cost. 


Klearflax 
LINEN RUGS 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


““Rooms of Restful Beauty,” a booklet full of real help 


on interior decoration, will be mailed free on request. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


” The Perfect Rug for Bedrooms 
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his boots. To which Squire Mason had re- 
plied that he hadn’t changed them for the 
simple reason that they were all he had— 
and if murderers never did anythin’ but 
what was wise and prudent you’d never 
ketch any of ’eém! And at this retort the 
chin whiskers on the front of the jury 
wagged again. No, on the face of it—except 
for the alibi—things looked very bad for 
Skinny the Tramp; and Mr. Tutt knew 
that his alibi, as it stood, wasn’t worth a 
tinker’s dam! Squire Mason had only to 
hand the photograph to the jury and call 
its attention to the fact that the clock had 
stopped, and all would be over. Yet Mr. 
Tutt, buoyed up by a mysterious confi- 
dence, which had its basis in the prosecutor’s 
uneasiness, bore himself bravely in the face 
of all his difficulties. 

The last witness to the alibi gave his 
stammering testimony, was cross-examined, 
redirected, recrossed and excused. The 
court-room clock pointed to half after 
twelve. The crucial moment of the trial 
had been reached. Skinny’s alibi stood— 
swaying to be sure—but still in the per- 
pendicular. If the case should be closed 
then and there it would remain erect and 
Skinny would doubtless go free, but if the 
squire so much as pulled out a single brick, 
gave it the tiniest push, by calling the 
jury’s attention to the fact that the her- 
mit’s clock was not going at the time of the 
murder, the alibi would fall with a crash 
and Skinny would pay with his life. What 
was the squire going to do? 

“Well, gentlemen,” remarked Judge 
Tompkins, ‘‘what are your desires? Does 
the defense rest?’ 

Mr. Tutt hesitated. His only possible 
remaining witness was the defendant him- 
self. He would of course gladly rest his 
case if the prosecutor would do the same 
thing. But Squire Mason gave no indica- 
tion of what his intentions in that regard 
might be. 

“Tf Your Honor please,” said Mr. Tutt, 
“the usual hour of adjournment is at hand. 
May I suggest that we take a recess until 
one-thirty in order that I may have time 
to review the evidence? It is my pres- 
ent intention to rest my case upon the 
alibi which has been so clearly established, 
and to call nofurther witnesses, but Ishould 
like an hour’s time to consider the matter.” 

“That seems reasonable,’”’ agreed Judge 
Tompkins. “Is that satisfactory to you, 
Mister District Attorney?” 

The squire half rose from his chair. But 
before he could make reply the legal earth- 
quake—of which Mr. Tutt had remained 
in deadly fear ever since Mr. Pennypacker 
had given his testimony—occurred. The 
alibi shivered at its top like a tree under 
the woodsman’s ax, hung for a moment in 
trembling equilibrium and crashed to the 
ground. 

“Before we adjourn fer dinner,’ re- 
marked the foreman, ‘‘I’d like to take a 
look at that picter o’ the inside o’ the 
shanty. I want to see suthin.” 

Mr. Tutt turned sick. Forcing his fea- 
tures into a distorted smile, he said with an 
assumption of impulsive eagerness: ‘‘By 
all means! Squire Mason, will you kindly 
hand Exhibit F to Mr. Sawyer?” 

And then the wily squire, having pa- 
tiently awaited this exact moment for three 
whole days, bent over and lifted a package 
from beneath his desk—precisely as Mr. 
Tutt had anticipated—announcing dra- 
matically: ‘I suttinly will! An’ asI regard 
Exhibit F as the most important piece of 
evidence in the case I’ve had fifteen copies 
made of it—one for the judge, one for each 
juryman, one for the defense and one for 
myself. Here they be!” 

There was a ruffle of excitement as the 
jury scrambled for their photographs—des- 
tined in the succeeding years to decorate 
twelve parlor walls in as many farmhouses. 
Each juror grabbed his photograph and 
hunched back in his seat to see what he 
could see. 

Then the foreman remarked with the air 
of a Sherlock Holmes addressing his dear 
Watson: “‘Accordin’ to the evidence this 
here picter was took at six o’clock in the 
afternoon and the plate was exposed ten 
minutes. Now if the clock in the shanty 
had been goin’ you’d natcherly expec’ the 
picter to show the hour hand p’intin’ at 
six and the minute hand blurred. But 
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both hands is perfectly distinct ane 
to four o’clock. Now it ’pears to me 
this clock must ha’ stopped—no one 
when—an’, if it wasn’t goin’, of 
Emerson couldn’t say when it was 
went into the shanty, and nobody 
when the hermit was kilt. Ain’t 1 
jedge?”’ i 
In the silence which followed t 
tirely logical and demolishing argy 
the only sound to be heard was the tic 
of the official timepiece on the court-r 
wall, until Judge Tompkins said in 
strained tone and with a glance fy 
meaning at Mr. Tutt: “The foren 
pointed out a fact of considerable 
cance. But of course the matter wil 
for discussion in the jury room, if: 
goes to the jury. At all events we y 
take the customary adjournment 
half past one o’clock.” 
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Abe ax had fallen. The jig wast 
defense was doomed. The kn 
sounded for Skinny the Tramp. T 
old alibi was dead; ready to be car 
and buried. And so, almost, was ] 
who sat head in hands alone in the 
court room, gloomily pondering u 
manifold changes and chances of th 
tal life. He was up against it. 
Emerson there was no possibility o 
ing any new fact—if any there wer 
with Emerson there was only a con 
conceivability of so doing. Furtl 
amination might or might not ben 
defense—the probabilities being de 
against it. And Emerson had utter 
appeared, Mr. Tutt’s hourly 
messages to Orient Mills only elicit 
invariable reply that nobody had 
motest idea where he was. 

Mr. Tutt’s brain was working as 
rarely worked before. It fairly see 
he considered every possibility of 
no matter how remote. Should 
Hawkins upon the stand? With ti 
destroyed a conviction seemed ine 
unless the defendant made some 
explanation of the evidence again 
But Skinny’s was so lame as to be 
worse than no defense at all, and o 
examination the squire would ¢ 
make mincemeat of him. Not the 
Skinny had told him might not be 
nobody wouldbelieveit. Itwassoext 
simple as to be childish—merely 
had not done it! No one better th 
Tutt himself knew the immense 
vantage under which even an innot 
fendant labored under cross-exam 
It was merely a bull baiting. 
stupid, uneducated, the ordinary 
in a criminal case is no match eve 
tyro of a prosecutor. Often he ¢ 
even understand the meanings of th 
tions put to him. And he must. 
categorically—yes or no. With 
scrupulous district attorney the | 
in the witness chair can do little me 
deny the accusations, often unf 
that are hurled against him one af 
other and that the jury accept as 1 
fiedly true. Better for him the ane 
that as an interested party he ce 
testify in his own behalf. Yet t 
defendant must testify or the jv 
assume him guilty as a matter of 
No, if Skinny took the stand the 
eat him alive. He would be a got 
And if he didn’t take the stand he ¥ 
a gone coon. He was a gone C00) 
way—damned if he did and damn 
didn’t. " 

As to Emerson, no judge in his 
least of all a wise old bird like Te 
was going to adjourn a murder tria 
in the middle of it—in order to let 
chase up a witness who had 
examined and told he could 
simply because one of the lawye 
he’d like to ask him another qu 
wasn’t done. If it were done t 
never come to an end and half t 
derers would get off. e 4 

Beside him Skinny Hawkins, hi 
was quietly eating his lunch, consis 
couple of sandwiches and a big d 
sent over from the Phoenix House 
Best. It was a safe bet that att 
time to-morrow he would be awa 
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HE pleasing effects that are And the walls and ceilings of Sheetrock 
possible with Sheetrock, the fire- —_ will look the same for years to come— 
proof wallboard, appear in the for Sheetrock is made from rock, cannot 

walls and ceilings of this home. The warp, buckle or shrink, and takes any 
drawing, made from an actual photo- _— decoration: paper, paint or panels. It 
graph, shows the Sheetrock walls and is fireproof—inspected and approved 
ceilings in the attractive residence of a by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
well-known lumber dealer in a Middle Your lumber dealer or your dealer in 
Western city. You can see how per- builders’ supplies has Sheetrock. Any 
fectly the sections of Sheetrock meet in good carpenter can put it up quickly 
an even, smooth surface, without the and easily and at small cost. For other 


slightest sign of a joint beneath the wall — examples of good-looking, economical 
finish. Note also that the Sheetrock construction with Sheetrock, see “‘ Walls 
has been sawed and fitted to form. of Worth.”? Write us for a free copy. 


SHEETROCK 


the FIREPROOF wa WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Genera/ Offices: 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Washington, MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, N. Y., Plasterco, Va., Cleveland, Ohio, Gyps Ohio, 
D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids. Mich, Milesakes, Wis, 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, Kas., Southard, Okla., Eldorado, Okla., Piedmont, 


Kansas City, Missouri, Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California S. D., Loveland, Colorado, Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
sentence of death. Did he appreciate the 
situation? Was he cognizant of his peril? 
Certainly he gave no indication of it. 

Unexpectedly Skinny raised his faded 
blue eyes to those of the old lawyer and 
asked: “Mr. Tutt, do you believe any- 
thin’ ever dies?” 

Mr. Tutt pulled himself together sharply. 

“Of course not!’’ he replied confidently. 
“Of course not!” 

“Then it’s all right—anyway!” said 
Skinny the Tramp. 


virr 


E HAVE sometimes felt constrained 

to write an essay, to be entitled The 
Menace of the Probable, the thesis of which 
will be that it is the improbable that 
usually happens, and explain why. The 
axiom that “‘truth is stranger than fiction” 
is based upon this assumption. As Aris- 
totle says: “‘Better a probable impossibil- 
ity than an impossible probability.’””’ Thus 
the probabilities were that some improb- 
ability had happened—just as it always 
did, and does; that Emerson had joined 
a traveling circus, run away with a minis- 
ter’s wife, gone into the movies or been 
murdered himself. This was the reason 
that Mr. Tutt had sent his telegram to 
New York—so that his detectives could 
search all the unlikely places in North- 
ern New York, Canada and, eventually, 
Alaska, at twelve dollars fifty a day and 
expenses. Under these circumstances the 
detectives would detect—perhaps. That 
was their line—the probable improbability; 
not the improbable probability. To foresee 
or deduce that requires genius. None of 
which paradoxical and specious reasoning 
of Mr. Tutt’s at all helped the situation, the 
gist of which was that Skinny was going 
to be hanged. 

Mr. Tutt, having reassured the tramp 
with regard to the future of his immortal 
soul, took up his hat and started for the 
Phoenix House. If he were going to die he 
purposed to die game; to die game a man 
must eat, and—the better one ate the bet- 
ter one died. For this reason he purposed 
to do execution in the best possible manner 
upon one of Ma Best’s dollar dinners. That 
is, he had intended to do so until, turn- 
ing the corner of the courthouse, he walked 
into Mr. Charles Emerson, who was non- 
chalantly sitting on an empty lemon crate 
smoking a pipe. 

Mr. Tutt punched himself violently in 
the ribs. Was it possible? Emerson, seeing 
the distinguished attorney regarding him 
with eyes starting from their sockets, 
slowly rose. 

“Don’t move!” shouted Mr. Tutt. “As 
you were! 


Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable— 


don’t you dare to stir until I get the sheriff 
and clap a subpcena on you! We’ve been 
hunting all over Somerset County for you!”’ 

“Well, I’ve been here ever since this 
forenoon,’’ answered Charles Emerson 
blandly. 

“Sit still!’’ warned the lawyer. ‘Don’t 
budge! If you do I won’t answer for the 
consequences!”’ 

Then seeing Sheriff Higgins about to en- 
ter the drug store Mr. Tutt hurried down 
the street, summoned him forth and, con- 
ducting him round the corner, said: “Sher- 
iff, Mr. Emerson is with us again.” 

““Y? don’t say now!” ejaculated Higgins. 

““Yes,”’ asserted Mr. Tutt. ‘‘But being 
a witness for the prosecution it would not 
be quite proper for me to talk to him. Do 
you think it would be possible for you casu- 
ally to ascertain from him a little more fully 
what he knows about the hour of the 
murder?” 

“Well ” hesitated the sheriff. 

“But you’re a sacred camel,” urged Mr. 
Tutt. 

The fact that Emerson also was a camel, 
and that all camels are proverbially thirsty 
animals, may have accounted for Squire 
Mason’s failure to learn of the lost witness’ 
reappearance before court opened. Though 
the worthy Hezekiah during the progress 
of the trial had at times felt momentary 
twinges of apprehension—not of conscience 
but merely lest hismotives and conduct of 
the prosecution should be impugned—he 
now felt secure. The only person in the 
world—as he thought—whose testimony 
could possibly subject him to censure had 
providentially absented himself. It made 
no difference whether Skinny took the stand 
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or stayed off it. His denial wouldn’t affect 
the strength of the case in any way—would 
amount to nothing, in view of the blood on 
his hands, the marks of his shoes, the pipe, 
the twenty five-dollar gold pieces and the 
fact that Emerson had trailed him straight 
to Pottsville within fifteen minutes. 

So the squire felt pretty good and the 
dome on the Capitol at Albany shone 
brightly and near at hand. He had old 
Tutt down and out! Even the New York 
papers would probably carry a good big 
story about the conviction. In the back- 
ground of his crafty mind lurked, as well, 
the realization that in case of a conviction 
there would be no one to demand the pay- 
ment of Skinny’s semiannual interest. So 
the Honorable Hezekiah strolled back into 
the court room, picking his teeth with a 
good deal of satisfaction. It was jammed 
as usual—the audience breathlessly await- 
ing the last act of the great free show. 
There sat the jury, looking like mutes at a 
funeral; there sat Skinny, his eyes wander- 
ing vaguely round the room; there sat Mr. 
Tutt, calm, alert, stern, tense. Hezekiah 
didn’t like the way he looked. Anyhow, 
he’d beaten him to a standstill—a frazzle! 
Then the clerk having called the roll of the 
jury, the judge directed that the trial pro- 
ceed, and Mr. Tutt rose—with just the 
least shade of melodrama. 

Through the high windows Skinny the 
Tramp looked past Mr. Tutt’s tall, lank 
figure out into the world of freedom, where 
the great elms gently swayed in the sun- 
light, and the white spire of the Baptist 
meeting house tapered toward the blue 
zenith. He, the helpless victim, had less 
knowledge of what was going on than any 
of them. After all, he perhaps had less 
to lose than any of them. Then a gust 
stronger than the others bowed the rustling 
top of the elm nearest the courthouse and 
slowly the cock upon the steeple veered 
round and pointed in the opposite direction. 
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R. WILLIAM GOOKIN—please 
take the witness chair,” said Mr. 
Lutte 


Toggery Bill, . Pottsville’s merchant 
prince, rose from one of the nearer benches 
and ascended the rostrum with an air of 
conscious dignity. Mr. Tutt handed him 
the five twenty-dollar bills found in the 
hermit’s waistcoat pocket. 

“Mr. Gookin,” he remarked, ‘I show 
you People’s exhibits numbered seventeen 
to twenty-one inclusive and ask if you can 
identify them.” 

Toggery Bill carefully examined the bills 
and replied that he could. 

“ce How Ss ” 


“T’ve got my mark on each one.” 

“Show the jury.” 

Mr. Gookin pointed out with pride the 
words “‘Pottsville Dry Goods & Tailoring 
Emporium, April 16,” printed in small red 
letters by means of a rubber stamp on each 
one. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Tutt quietly, 
“please tell us when you last saw them.” 

“The mornin’ of the murder,”’ answered 
Toggery Bill. ‘April twenty-seventh.” 

““Where did you see them?” 

“In my store. I gave ’em to Squire 
Mason about eleven o’clock, and I hold his 
note for a hundred dollars for the loan.” 

The effect of this simple announcement 
was extraordinary, for though it created 
complete bewilderment, it suggested the 
weirdest possibilities. Here was a mur- 
dered hermit with a hundred dollars in his 
pocket which, within five hours, had been 
in the possession of the very man who was 
now prosecuting the person charged with 
the homicide. It was all very confusing to 
the bucolic mind. Some of them even 
thought for a moment that Mr. Tutt had 
proved that Squire Mason had committed 
the murder. Indeed, the squire was almost 
as pale as if he had. What was old man 
Tutt goin’ to try to get on him? He did 
not have to wait long to find out. 

“Mr. Mason—please take the witness 
chair.” 

With a lump in his gullet of the size and 
dryness of a golf ball Hezekiah, amid the 
poorly controlled comments of the specta- 
tors, which the sheriff for some reason made 
no effort to suppress, his diaphragm quiver- 
ing with anxiety as to what all this might 
mean, climbed up into the public eye and 
was sworn. 

“Mr. Mason, you have heard the testi- 
mony of the last witness, Mr. Gookin. Is 
it correct?” 

“Yes,” conceded Hezekiah thickly. 

“What use did you make of these bills?” 
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The Honorable Mason snapped his jaws 
defiantly together. Then he turned to Judge 
Tompkins. 

“T don’t see what that’s got to do with 
anything, judge,’’ he complained. ‘Do I 
have to answer?” 

“Tt’s perfectly relevant,’’ returned His 
Honor. ‘“‘Do you mean to say that you 
think how that money got into the pos- 
session and upon the person of the de- 
ceased isn’t of importance? Of course it is! 
Answer.” 

Mason bowed to the inevitable. 

“T give it to Skinny—the defendant—in 
my office at half past eleven,” said he. 

A murmur rose from the benches. This 
was some evidence! What was coming 
next? But nothing came—from Mr. Tutt, 
who merely bowed. 

ous you,” said he quietly. ‘‘That is 
a ” 


The prosecutor was about to return to 
his table before the jury box, when Judge 
Tompkins took the hand in the matter 
which Mr. Tutt had anticipated that he 
would. 

“Hold on a minute!”’ directed His Honor 
with a perplexed air. ‘‘I don’t understand. 
Why did you give the defendant a hundred 
dollars on the morning of the murder?” 

“*Cause he asked for it,’’ returned the 
squire shortly. 

“Did you owe it to him?” 

‘Why, no,”’ answered the squire—‘“‘that 
is, not exactly. It weren’t a debt. It was 
interest due.” 

“Due on what?’”’ demanded the judge 
irritably. 

“On his trust fund,’ reluctantly ad- 
mitted Mason. The judge peered at him 
sharply over his spectacles. 

“Who is the trustee of the fund?” 

There was a long pause. 

“T am,” yielded Mason finally. 

“Do you mean that you are the trustee 
of a fund of which this prisoner, whom you 
are trying to convict of murder, is the bene- 
ficiary?’’ cried Tompkins, leaning forward. 

“T am,” assented Mason faintly. 

There was a chorus of mingled hisses and 
jeers from the benches, but Judge Tomp- 
kins took no notice of it. 

“This is a most extraordinary situa- 
tion!”’ he declared. “‘However—we will 
pa with it now. Proceed with the 
trialew 

Mason crept back to his seat. It was 
clear that the judge had it in for him— 
RLY needn’t affect the outcome of the 
trial. 

Then he got another jar—this time an 
even heavier one. 

“Charles Emerson,’ murmured Mr. 
Tutt sweetly, “please take the stand; I 
have an additional question I wish to put 
to you in cross-examination.”’ 

There was nothing in Erherson’s recall 
to excite any special interest among the 
spectators, since few, if any, of them knew 
that he had gone away. But there was 
much in Squire Mason’s demeanor, as the 
witness made his way forward, to give 
pause to those who watched him. Some- 
thing had happened to him. He had 
shriveled—naught else. With his eyes 
shifting uneasily the district attorney sat 
fumbling with his papers, refusing to meet 
the glance of the mill hand. 

Then he rose and said in a husky voice 
which held no conviction: “I object to the 
recallin’ of this witness. He’s been exam- 
ined once.” 

“T overrule your objection. Mr. Tutt 
may interrogate him as fully as he wishes,” 
retorted Judge Tompkins sharply. He 
turned to Emerson. 

““Where have you been? I understood 
you had disappeared.” 

Emerson smiled sheepishly. 

“T’ve been here right along,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘’cept just after I give my testi- 
mony. You see I took a job up to Orient 
Mills, but I got thinkin’ about the case an’ 
I decided to come back again.” 

“Why?” demanded His Honor. 

“Well, jedge,” explained Emerson, ‘‘y’see 
I figured out that mebbe my evidence 
might turn out to be pretty important, for 
I heard over to the Phcenix House how 
Skinny was goin’ to try to prove he was in 
Pottsville at four o’clock.. Now I knew the 
murder was done jest about that time. An’ 
I testified to it here, but’’—and he spoke 
very slowly and distinctly—‘‘nobody— 
neither Squire Mason nor Mr. Tutt—asked 
me much about it—and I got thinkin’ as 

“T object t’ all this!” again interposed 
Mason. ‘‘This ain’t any proper way for 
him to testify—tellin’ about what he 
thought, an’ all.” 
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“That is quite true,” agreed His F 
“Mr. Tutt, you had better ques! 
witness in the regular way.’ 

Mr. Tutt bowed. He, too, had o} 
that the weathercock had veered. 

“Any yhow, I come back on the mo 
train,’ finished Mr. Emerson, “ar 
been here right along.” 

“Mr. Emerson,” Mr. Tutt beg: 
voice trembling slightly from the 
ment under which he labored, “yor 
testified that when you entered th 
mit’s shanty the clock pointed 
o'clock.” 

“‘Yes,’’ answered the witness, 

“You have also testified Se 
turned later on with Mr. Pennyp 
when he took his photograph. 
notice the clock at that time?” 


“At what hour was it pointing?” 
“Four o’clock.” 
“Was it going at that time?” 
Emerson shook his head. 
“No,” he replied. “It warn’t.” 
Mr. Tutt’s heart gave a flutter, k 
kept bravely on without batting a li 
“But you testified positively th 
knew it was four o’cloeck when 
there the first time.” 
““Yep—yes, I mean,’ replied the w 
firmly. ‘‘I know it was four o’clock 
Mr. Tutt was now on terra firme 
knew that whatever the answer m 
it was bound to be favorable. 
safely within the conservative rulet 
must never ask a question unless ; 
sure that the answer cannot hurt yo 
he did not know what the answer y 
to be, had no idea of what fact he m 
about to elicit. So that there wa 
cious uncertainty about the next j 
upon which he fully realized that he 
his whole case. 
“How do you know it was four 0’¢ 
he demanded with a note of trium 
the air of being now about to disclos 
thing which he had known perfect 
all along but which he had withhe 
this, the exact psychological moment 
the jury how you know, Mr. Emers 
The jury, fully apprised of the fi 
upon the answer hung the vali 
Skinny’s alibi, focused their eyes 
lumberman’s honest face. Even 
Tompkins could not refrain from 
halfway round and pulling his chair 
the witness box so as not to lose | 
By common consent, by instinct 
fact, this was the apex, the climax 
nouement of the trial of Skinny the’ 
at Emerson make good—or wi 
e? 
“Fer one thing, because when I 
the shanty the first time I kin almo: 
I heard the clock tick,” answered E 
positively. 
The jury looked at one another 
ingly. That was pretty strong 
To recall that you heard a clock ti¢ 
“Are you quite sure?’”’ cautione 
Tompkins. “Remember that this is 
important bit of evidence.” 
“Pretty near!” answered Ei 
“‘T’m satisfied fer myself that I d 
this bein’ a court 0’ law, mebbe I'd 
be more certain to swear to it. # 
that is how I remember it. I testi 
fore how I went into the shanty a 
the hermit lyin’ with his mouth 
with blood and how he died whil 
his head in my hand. If you’d be 
you’d ha’ remembered it all right 
reckon. But nobody axed me if Ik 
clock was goin’! Wal, it was 
When I lifted the hermit’s head a: 
in his face the shanty was all Still 
fer three things.” 
He paused, almost as if for effec 
“What were they?” softly de 
Mire Diath 
Emerson lowered his voice. _ 
“The first was the kind of cluel ci 
the hermit’s breath made goin’ in 
through his mouth on account of tl 
His eyes was half open but they di d 
none. He was just passin’ out. I 
quiet I felt real creepy—all alone | 
dyin’. But what skeered me mos' 
enormous great moth—the bigg es 
see—that went flap-flap-flap acm 
der tryin’ to git out. It flapped an 
and I thought it would stun itsel 
glass. An’ ez I knelt thar holdin’ 
mit’s head, listenin’ to his breathir 
that big gray moth flappin’ ove 
winder, I kin most swear I heard 
tick—and then all of a suddint 
shanty went still. The herm 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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| (Continued from Page 52) 
‘eathe no more; the moth flew out the 


r, an’ 

“Well?” whispered Mr. Tutt. 

“An’ the clock stopped!”’ 

Tn the silence that followed there was no 
ein the court room who did not mark the 
‘king of the clock upon the rear wall. 
ich listener told himself that if necessary 

dying day. 


could swear to it until his 
Then Mr. Tutt said, almost with uncon- 
And did you tell Squire Mason all 
s 
*Sure replied Emerson, looking the 
ysecutor full in the face. “I told him all 
out it that very afternoon!”’ 
Tudge Tompkins fixed the wretched pros- 
itor with a beetling eye. 
“How do you reconcile the withholding 
this very vital evidence from the jury?” 
inquired in icy tones. ; 
Mason, very white, attempted to rise, 
: collapsed weakly into his chair. 
‘I didn’t believeit,’’ he answered faintly. 
; ain’t any part o’ my duty to have a 
ness tell fairy stories to the jury.” 
‘But in calling the witness you vouched 
his credibility,” retorted Judge Tomp- 
3 with contempt. 
Only in so far as I brought out his testi- 
1y myself,” replied the squire feebly. 
believed he was tellin’ the truth about 
in’ the hermit still alive—and mebbe 
ut the moth—but I didn’t believe—an’ 
on’t believe now—an’ what’s more I 
"t believe anybody else believes—that 
i partic’lar clock up ‘an’ stopped the 
‘moment the hermit died.” 
e pressed his lips together resolutely. 
adge Tompkins turned a_ scornful 
tlder to the now groveling Hezekiah. 
Mr. Emerson,” said he, ‘“‘you have con- 
ited materially by your testimony, given 
afternoon, to our knowledge of the 
. Have you any other means of know- 
whether at the time you think you 
d the hermit’s clock tick and noticed 
it was pointing to four o’clock, that 
the correct time?” 
fes, jedge, I have,’’ answered the wit- 
‘without hesitation. “For just as the 
come in the shanty—when the her- 
ad died, and the big moth had flown 
and the clock had stopped—the whistle 
to Sawyer’s Steam Lumber Mill blew 
o’clock.”’ 
guess that settles that!”’ remarked 
oreman, leaning back and wagging a 
matory chin whisker. 
)id you tell that also to Squire Mason?” 
ted His Honor scathingly. 
Jo,” answered Emerson. “I tole him 
ts four o’clock, and how the clock 
ved, an’ as he didn’t seem partic’larly 
ested *bout the hour, I let it go at 


x 


19? 


» accessible inhabitant the great story 
| Tipping up of Squire Mason by Law- 
jutt in the latter’s closing address to 
ary, and how the governor, upon 
*commendation of Judge Tompkins, 
ptly removed the prosecutor from 
thus blasting a promising political 
- For Mr. Tutt, by one of those freaks 
une which do occasionally occur, now 
himself in a position to make good on 
one of the charges—both direct and 
2t—which he had made against the 
jutor, and to prove him in fact to 
‘ty one of all the varieties of crook, 
-and rapscallion that he had called 


il members, with their connective 
scattered broadside over Somerset 
‘—to the great joy of the inhabi- 
hereof. And—what was of vastly 
tportance—Skinny the Tramp’salibi 
finitely, finally and impregnably 
ned; so that when Judge Tomp- 
neluded his charge to the jury at a 
past three o’clock on Friday after- 
‘erybody said it was all over but the 
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shouting, 


and most of them didn’t wait to 
hear the 


verdict. 


of an immediate 
didn’t even take Skinny back to the cala- 
boose, 
Tutt’s 


replied Judge Tompkins, 
you didn’t take anywhere near as many 
as our friend the district attorney. Unoffi- 
cially—not for publication, and in the lan- 
guage of the metropolis from which you 
come—in my opinion, he’s some crook.” 

“Unofficially and confidentially,’”’ re- 
turned Mr. Tutt, “I entirely agree with 
you. Speaking mildly, he’s got by long 
odds the most perverted sense of fair play 
that I have ever come across.” 

“That’s all the good it will do him,”’ said 
His Honor. “If I’m not mistaken that jury 
will acquit inside of fifteen minutes.” 

“You never can tell,”’. murmured Mr. 
Tutt; ‘it’s fourteen minutes since they 
went out, already.’ 

“Anyhow, it’s only a question of a very 
short time—your alibi was conclusively 
established.’ 


“Jedge,”’ said he, “the jury allow ez how 
they’d like to have some supper. Shall I 
bring ’em over or hold ’em a while?” 

“What do you think, Mr. Tutt?” in- 
quired His Honor. . 

“When a jury wants its supper,”’ an- 
swered the old lawyer, “always give it to 
*em—and send ’em in a box of cigars be- 
sides.”’ 

Judge Tompkins laughed. 

“All right, sheriff,” said he; “give them 
their supper by all means. Strange,’ he 
added. “I thought surely they’d agree al- 
most immediately!’ 

“They were doin’ a powerful lot of 
talkin’ the last time I went into the jury 
room,” remarked the sheriff. ‘You could. 
hear ’em holler ’way acrost the road.” 

He vanished into the courthouse and 
presently returned, leading the jury, like 
an ancient bellwether, down the steps and 
toward the hotel. The judge and Mr. Tutt 
eyed them intently for the purpose of de- 
ciphering if possible the thoughts concealed 
behind their inscrutability. But no more 
expressionless set of men ever ascended the 
piazza steps of the Phoenix House than the 
jury to whose keeping had been intrusted 
the life of Skinny the Tramp. 

“Hanged if I can tell a thing from look- 
ing at ’em,” admitted Judge Tompkins. 

“T can,” countered Mr, Tutt. ““They’re 
hungry.” 

It appeared in due course that this par- 
ticular jury was more than ordinarily hun- 
gry, for its members not only consumed the 
entire official menu but insisted on eating 
three plates of Ma Best’s griddle cakes 
apiece; after which they sat on the piazza 
for an entire hour in replete silence while 
digestion took its course; and it was eight 
o’clock and after repeated urgings on the 
part of the sheriff when they reluctantly 
consented to return to the courthouse. 

“It’s only a matter of form,” opined 
Judge Tompkins to Mr. Tutt. “They’1l 
agree now in no time,” 

“H’m! You never can tell!’ answered 
Mr. Tutt as he excused himself and went 
upstairs to refill his pockets with stogies. 

Indeed, Judge Tompkins guessed wholly 
wrong. The jury—so far as could be ascer- 
tained by any proper legal means—had no 
immediate intention of agreeing at all. 
Nine o’clock came, and nine-thirty, with 
still no word from them. At ten or there- 
abouts a vigorous rapping on the door of 
the jury room caused the hearts of those 
spectators who still lingered in the court- 
house to thump loudly—but it was only a 
call for ice water. At ten-thirty the sheriff 


reported absolute silence—evidently a 
deadlock. At eleven all was still quiet along 
the Potomac. 

The judge, surprised and impatient at 
what seemed to indicate the possibility of 
a miscarriage of justice, directed Sheriff 
Higgins to inquire if there was a likelihood 
of an agreement, to which the foreman 
merely returned the laconic answer that as 
yet they had not reached a verdict. Five 
hours had now elapsed since the twelve 
good and true men had received their in- 
structions and retired to deliberate. 

“Mr. Tutt,” said Judge Tompkins, “I 
wait here until eleven-thirty, and if 

there is no word from the jury by that time 

I shall return to the Phoenix House and go 

to bed,’’ 

But at eleven-thirty no word had come 
and the sheriff reported that there was no 
sound whatever inside the jury room. All 
argument had ceased. He couldn’t hear a 
durn thing. He reckoned they’d gone to 
sleep for the night. 

“It’s incredible!” declared His Honor. 
“A perfectly plain case! What do you sup- 
pose is making the trouble?” 

“You kin search me, jedge!”’ said the 
sheriff. “‘Now you just go acrost to bed 
and if anything happens I’ll hustle right 
over.” 

A couple of dozen hangers-on still re- 
mained after the judge had left the court 
toom, whose electric brilliants were only 
slightly dimmed by the incense from as 
many virulent cigars. Betting was now 
even on the result, with the odds three to 
two on an ultimate disagreement. Evi- 
dently for some unknown reason the alibi 
had gone bad. Mr. Tutt, sitting on the 
topmost step of the courthouse entrance, 
felt a surreptitious poke in the back and 
perceived that the sheriff was beckoning 
mysteriously to him. Rising with ostenta- 
tious indifference the lawyer followed the 
official to the rear of the building, where, 
after making sure that they were unob- 
served, Higgins unlocked a small door open- 
ing upon a flight of back stairs. 

“Got suthin I want to show ye!” he 
muttered, with an elaborate facial contor- 
tion designed to register mischievous hu- 

‘mor. Mr. Tutt responded with a similar 
grimace and the two cautiously tiptoed up 
the stairs to the topmost landing, where 
the sheriff unlocked another door, and, after 
lighting a candle tip produced from his 
trousers pocket, conducted the lawyer into 
the blackness of what was evidently the 
courthouse attic. 

“Duck yer head,’ he warned, 
don’t want to crack yer skull!” 

“Where are you going?” asked Mr. 
Tutt, though he did not in the least care. 

“Never you mind!” retorted his guide. 

Then after he had felt his way sixty feet 
or so across the timbers the sheriff stopped 
and blew out the candle. 

“We're right over the jury room,” he 
whispered. 

The attic was hot, dusty, close and full 
of cobwebs, suggestive of man-eating spi- 
ders, but enthused with the spirit of adven- 
ture, Mr. Tutt stood motionless over the 
crack of light which showed them to be in 
the right place. Below, all was silence, 
penetrated by an occasional hiss and 
punctuated now and then with a snore. 
What had occurred? Was there in fact a 
deadlock? 

Would Skinny the Tramp have to face 
another trial for his life? 

After what seemed an incredible period 
of time a chair scraped and a voice was 
heard: ‘‘ What time is it now, Bill?” 

There was a momentary hiatus, during 
which a watch was evidently consulted and 
then the foreman made reply: ‘‘Ten min- 
utes to twelve.”’ 

Again the cloak of silence descended 
upon the so-called deliberations of the jury. 
Then Mr. Tutt was startled by the voice of 
Sawyer, the foreman, who evidently sat 
just beneath them. 

“Well, boys,” he exclaimed in a voice 
full of relief, “it’s five minutes after 
midnight—Saturday mornin’—an’ I guess 
we're safe to claim another day’s pay. 
After all, three dollars is real money—wuth 
gettin’! All up! Seventh inning!” 

There was a tremendous scuffling of feet 
below, intermingled with loud yawns. 

“Well,” said the foreman again, “‘we’re 
all agreed, ain’t we? It’s an acquittal, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yep! You betcher! Sure!” came from 
eleven husky throats. 

The foreman pounded sharply upon the 
door of the jury room and the sheriff 
scrambled hastily toward the attic door. 
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‘An’ the next thing, after we git outer 
here,”’ continued the foreman dryly, “‘is to 
decide what we’re goin’ to do with Squire 
Mason!” 


The crowd surged about Skinny, caught 
him up on its shoulders and bore him, 
struggling and feebly protesting, out of the 
court room, down the steps and over to the 
Phoenix House. 

Ma Best was waiting for them, and when 
they dumped Skinny down on the piazza 
she threw her arms about him and with 
the tears streaming down her cheeks cried: 
“You poor, poor boy! Come right in and 
let me give you a nice hot supper, and after 
that a soft clean bed!” 

But Skinny shook his head. 

“The supper’s all right,’”’ he said, “‘but 
I guess I’d rather sleep outdoors!” 

In the court room Sheriff Higgins ap- 
proached Mr. Tutt. 

“Well,” he said, taking a fat envelope 
out of his breast pocket and glancing into 
it, “here’s your fee. Two hundred and 
fifty dollars! Wisht I could earn money 
that easy!” 

Mr. Tutt waved the envelope away with 
a careless gesture. 

‘Give it to Skinny,”’ he said; ‘‘he needs 
ite? 

Just then with a rush the crowd came 
piling into the court room again. 

‘“Where’s Mason?” they demanded. 
“Where’s the old son of a 

But the squire, being wise in his gener- 
ation, had already taken his departure. 


On a hillside overlooking the fertile val- 
ley of the Sacramento, Skinny the Tramp 
lay amid a clump of giant redwoods and 
watched the sun drawing water through 
the rain clouds gathered a thousand feet 
below him. Resting upon a thick bed of 
pine needles, he leaned luxuriously against 
a rock, while at his feet, propped over a 
small fire, a tomato can bubbled cheerily 
and gave forth a sweet-smelling savor. It 
was six months after the trial and two 
months since One-eyed Pedro, heir appar- 
ent of the Zingari Gypsies, had confessed 
in the death house at Sing Sing, where he 
was awaiting execution for the murder of 
his father, that he had likewise killed Drake, 
the Hermit of Turkey Hollow. 

This was the first real opportunity that 
Skinny had had to sit as he loved with 
the world at his feet—and think! With 
his eyes half closed and the gray smoke 
from his cigarette coiling and uncoiling in 
the shaft of sunlight that shot through 
the branches above his head, Skinny re- 
called the events leading up to his trial. It 
had been very much the same sort of after- 
noon that the hermit was killed; there had 
been the same softness in the air, the same 
flooding sunlight shining gold red on the 
trees and fields against the blue gray of the 
rain clouds. He had been lying just that 
same way on the hillside above Turkey Hol- 
low— dreaming as usual of pots of gold. 
Then the storm had burst and for half an 
hour it had poured, as it was raining now at 
the other end of the valley, and the rainbow 
had come out against the leaden sky, with 
one end of it on the hermit’s hut. 

He recalled vividly how he had rushed 
down through the drenched woods, passing 
the lumberman Emerson, whose greeting in 
his hurry he had neglected to return, and 
peeked in through the hermit’s window, to 
find him counting his gold. What a thrill 
the sight had given him! His faith had at 
last been justified! Just as he’d always 
known it sometime would be; rainbow— 
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pot of gold! The fact that the gold h 
longed to someone else didn’t really affe 
the soundness of the theory one way or ¢] 
other; and when the hermit had goo 
naturedly agreed to exchange twenty ot t] 
smaller pieces for a hundred dollars in pjj 
he had been almost as well pleased as if | 
had found the gold hidden in the eart 
Then he had strode on through the woo 
to the village. 

That was all there had been toit. Ith; 
taken him twenty minutes to walk ¢ 
mile—he knew it, because the hermit 
clock had pointed to twenty minutes » 
four when he left the as Suddenly tl 
blood in the tramp’s jugular leaped vi 
lently. Yes, the clock had certainly point 
to twenty minutes to four—and if so— 
must have—must have stopped—run doy 
or something—at the very moment the 0 
man died! And he, Skinny, was th on 


Funny! A prickly feeling spread over 
back—like a needle bath, only he had ne 
had one. It was funny! And then ff 
was that enormous gray moth that Ei 
son said had been trying to get out 
window. Hadn’t he warned the he 
that some day those bugs would wri 
off their pins and go for him! Sure! A 
the clock had stopped! The tune of the 
song floated through his mind and un 
sciously he hummed the words | ovel 
himself: 


“Oh, my grandfather’s clock was too tal 
the shelf, 
So it stood ninety years on the floor, 
It was taller by half than the old man himsei 
Though it weighed not a pennyweight mor 
It was bought on the morn of the day that | 
was born, 
And was always his treasure and pride, 
But it—stopped—short—never to go again- 
When—the old—man—died.” 


It had too! He was the only one 
knew it—or about the moth! It wa 
what the hermit had joked him abou 
some day he’d go flappin’ off like a big 
moth. Now he was in that other wor 
that world that was right along beside 
Skinny looked round apprehensively, t 
there was no moth in sight. Had it gr 
chilly? He shivered and noticed that 
cigarette had gone out. He lighted it a 
on his knees at the fire, and as he did se 
sweet savor of the soup rose to his no 
It was nearly done! He forgot all a 
the murder in the anticipation of § 
Back through the whole being of Ski 
the Tramp surged a warm, delirious 
merely at being alive. Kneeling th 
looked like the votary of some fo 
as he rubbed his lean hands over the 
and stretched his arms outward and 


side of the valley—a wonderful 
arch, whose blending colors seem 
the clouds. One end of it descende 
rectly upon a field hard by a yellowf 
house. Pots of gold again! Skinny wa 
as it momentarily grew brighter, beck 
him to wealth and possible advent 
then, forgetful of the soup, he scrambled { 
his feet. | 

“Hully gee!” he exclaimed 1 
citement. ‘‘Hully gee! 

The next instant he had plunged - 
the hillside toward the valley. 


(THE END) 
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One Season of Cooper’s-Bennington 
Spring Needle Underwear 
Spoils a Man for Ordinary Underwear 
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Needle Underwear. 


Each garment signed Allen A— 
the Maker’s personal pledge of re- 
sponsibility to you. ‘‘Allen’’—the 
name of the Makers. And ‘“‘A’— 
the standard mark of first and 
finest grade. 


For Men, for Boys—all weights 
for all seasons of the year. 


Your Allen A dealer will tell 
you it’s the most dependable un- 
derwear he ever had in the store. 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1921, The Allen A Company 
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If your feet are normal and well shaped, this ox- 
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The Arnold Glove Grip model No. P55 has been 
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foot is by nature straight on the inner side. 
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There is room for the toes, the outside 
curve following the line of the toes. 


Heel is broad and of comfortable height 
(114 inches). 


Low cut, permitting free circulation and 
use of foot and ankle muscles. 
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firm but gentle support that means wonderful 
comfort. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


the meeting, she saw as she looked, was 
touched with a similar emotion. 

Unannounced, and evidently unexpected 
by all, the handsome and striking Miss 
Vera McBride was now rising, calm and 
unselfconscious, in spite of all the eyes 
which centered on her. Beyond her, her 
Russian protégée looked up with awe and 
admiration. 

“T wish to take issue with the preceding 
speaker,” said Miss McBride, dropping icy 
syllables into the ensuing silence. ‘“‘It is 
precisely because of its subsidized press 
that my America and yours—if not his— 
is in real danger to-day.” 

She spoke, beautifully poised, in the in- 
tensely parliamentary manner of the new 
trained woman speaker, but every syllable 
could not but cut deep into the soft flesh of 
the one who had preceded her and at whom 
she was now looking. 

“Tt is not Russian gold we have to fear, 
my friends, in this,’”’ she was proceeding. 
“Tt is a subsidy of a far different kind—the 
subsidy of commercialism, of capital, of in- 
tolerant and intolerable wealth, that we 
have to fear in my country!” 

The chairman of the afternoon, a slight, 
elderly man, with slight, elderly whiskers, 
after some hesitation seemed now about to 
open his mouth, but seeing the perfect poise 
and confidence of the younger speaker he 
hesitated. Others seemed alarmed, uncom- 
fortable, apprehensive at this evidently 
unexpected interpolation in the program. 
But the inscrutable eyes of the woman on 
the outskirts of the audience lighted with 
an evident gleam of pleasure. 

“Hat ’em,”’ she said to herself. ‘Eat ’em 
alive!” 

““My country, I fear,’”’ said the beauti- 
ful but unsolicited speaker with calm 
cruelty, “‘is different in many ways from 
his country. My country is not afraid of 
the truth. My country stands for truth, 
for service to all! It has even recently en- 
franchised its women,” she said with bitter 
emphasis. 

The fat man shook his head gravely, 
regarding the tips of his shoes. 

“Pardon ” the elderly speaker of 
the meeting was saying in a slight, elderly, 
embarrassed voice. A crowd of very young 
men in a far corner was now snickering. 
But the beautiful, undisturbed speaker 
went on. 

The face of the strange woman watching 
her lighted now with an interest and ap- 
preciation that were almost professional. 

“No wonder. No wonder she knocks 
them dead!” she was saying to herself, lis- 
tening to the untroubled representative of 
her sex, her own eyes fixed upon that cen- 
tral figure in the salon again with that 
trained intensity of attention and study 
which seemed to distinguish her. . 

“My country,” the speaker was pro- 
ceeding, standing very tall and still, “‘is no 
mean country. My country is the world! 
Our conception of patriotism has been 
made over in the last few years, my 
friends,’”’ she continued. ‘‘ Patriotism is not 
now confined to geographical borders. It is 
not national. It is international. Hence I 
do not fear the truth, wherever it may hail 
from. It is the untruth that I fear, the 
subtle untruth, which naturally misleads 
by appeals to our own prejudices and self- 
interest. The small untruth of race, of 
creed, of provincialism—of too much a 
hundred per cent America! No, my friends, 
it is not Russian gold I fear—though I have 
not, like the previous speaker, any intimate 
information concerning it.” 

The fat man turned visibly in his chair at 
this. The chairman again opened his 
mouth and closed it again. The audience 
rustled. The college boys in the corner be- 
came a little more demonstrative. But the 
strange woman on the outside of the crowd 
did not once remove her eyes, held now 
unwaveringly upon the speaker’s face in 
what might be thought to be the study and 
admiration of a close student and admirer 
of technic. 

“They fall in windrows!” she remarked 
to herself. 

““And so, so I say to you, my friends,” 
the speaker was continuing, undisturbed, 
“it is not to Russian gold that we must 
look with fear, but to ourselves! To the 
subtle subsidy of our press from within by 
our self-interest, our little hard self-seekings 
and our commercialism! For I agree with 
the previous speaker heartily on one point! 
The.greatest danger of America, of the 
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world to-day, is the subsidized press, 
sidized by us, by him and his kind, 
said, again directing attention to 
previous speaker. “‘Ourselves—our 

in this assembly to-day!” * 

“Mister Chairman, I—I must insis 
exclaimed the fat man, now struggling 
in protest. 

There was much confusion in the, 
ence, especially in the corner of the 
boys. But the hard and inscrutable ey 
the strange woman in the audieneg 
stared unmoved, studying the ¢& 
figure. ‘ 
<q Madam,” said the polite chai 

“One moment, ”” called the bes 
calm speaker, “‘one moment, andl 
done. It so chances,” she stated ¢ 
audience, “‘that at just this time I 
am a member of a group in which 
vious speaker cannot help but be in 
which proposes a movement, a wo 
movement for the unsubsidizing 9 
press.’ 

“Madam,” called the now excited ek 
man again, “I must insist!” 

“T know—I am quite sure that th tk 
tleman would wish to hear,” said t 
tiful speaker, bending forward with 
smile of intensely parliamentary i 
toward the previous speaker, who coul 
help but bow, quite involuntarily. 

“She beats them down, that’s all,”1 
mured the unknown woman student 
actions. 

“‘T will merely say this and clos 
tinued Miss Vera McBride, now d 
the discussion to its end: “‘This mi 
for the unsubsidized press sta: 
should start, in America. It is com 
a group of enthusiasts, of which I 
to be one, but which is made up pri 
of men.’ 

“Men is right!’? murmured the |] 
her unheard student. “And you 
midst.” 

““A little group, with few exee 
men—some wealthy, some talented, 
of the most talented young men in 
country. Men of wealth and talent 

At this reiterated statement the fa 
the stranger regarding her under 
marked change. The expression of m 
ery and wonder was suddenly repla 
another—a look of mingled conjectur 
reflection, which did not leave it 
speaker’s voice went on outlining th 
tivities of her group of enthusiasts: 

7 who have dedicated themse 
this cause,”’ she stated, ‘‘this great 
the foundation of an unsubsid 
in America, in the world. And if 
the audience is interested in such 
ment he or she would be most 
as a contributor if not as an actor, - 
foundation of this movement tow 
unsubsidized press must neces 
quire contributions, money in larg 
tities. If such there are 


“Madam,” said the excited 
“you must close! This is no 
place!” 


She looked at him, calm, prow 
flinching. “As there seems to be a 
tion to free speech here,”’ she said ¢ 
“T will only say that my name | 
McBride, and my stateroom is M 
263. Two—six—three.”’ 

At this there was a slight demon 
from the college boys in the corner. 
six—three,”’ they said audibly. 
will—remember.” 

But the speaker paid no possible 
tion to this. “‘ And I shall be most gla 
went on, coldly oblivious, “‘at any tim 
talk with anyone interested as I am 
welfare, not of one locality, but the we 
I have no fear—of anyone. 
anyone in a just cause—anyone, 
bearing Russian gold! I am not afr 

1 ooking steadily at the chairman 
down calmly in a general stillness, 
only slightly by the muffled cheer 
young college men in the corner. 

The unknown listener in the outsk 
had scarcely noticed this byplay; bem 
grossed apparently in a train of thou 
her own, she seemed oblivious of} h 
roundings. But now, at the last w 
hard eyes lighted suddenly. She 
sudden start, as if a suggestion 0 
importance had all at once struck hi 

‘Why not?” she murmured to 
“‘She’d fall for it ina minute!” — 

(Continued on Page 63) 


(Continued from Page 60) 

She turned now, a moment later, and 
eked her way out of the American patri- 
ie concert, back to the deserted deck. 
tting down again in her steamer chair she 
red ahead in the manner of one engrossed 
~a new and striking thought. 
“There might be, at that!’ she whis- 
red, and lay silent. “You can’t tell. 
iere might be another one or two of them 
this time out sowing their intellectual 
id oats, like Archibald!” she murmured, 
d again stopped. 
After this somewhat singular statement 
; lay for a long time silent, staring before 
>in the attitude and with the tense facial 
oression of one whose mind ‘is concen- 
‘ted on an important and venturesome 
erprise. It was no longer the face of the 
l, weary, Oriental fatalist, but a new 
e—the face of the hard, alert, watchful, 
seticed gambler with fate. 
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YAND, mem? Yes, mem,” said the 
) steward. “TI could find it, I think, 


m. 
‘All right,” said the solitary young 
man traveler out of Russia, in whose 
teroom he was standing, in a very 
ppy and businesslike voice. ‘Now the 
‘t question. Do you know anybody in 
_ customs service—very well?” 

“he steward after a moment’s hesitation 
wered affirmatively, but with a close 
upon his questioner. 

‘Hi do, mem, yes. Hi have a second 
sin,” he said, looking around him as he 
ke, “in the service. ’E’s gone and be- 
ie an American citizen, mem.” 

‘All right,” his questioner now pro- 
a with a slight sharpening of an al- 
ly sharp voice. ‘‘Do you want to make 
yuple of pounds?”’ 

Hi carn’t say, mem,” the ship’s minor 
»er said guardedly, again looking around. 
rat depends upon the circumstances, 
a. 

Rou wouldn’t object, would you?” 
Hi wouldn’t hobject, mem, no, mem, if 
vall right and proper, mem,” said the 
vard in a deeply moral voice. 

4 ow, listen,’’ said the unknown woman. 
yu see that there?” 

ne was pointing, he saw, to a box— 
range, strong, foreign-looking box which 
ot have been Russian in origin, he sur- 
sd, from its lettering. At the present 
+ it seemed to contain some articles of 
ee apparel—some clothes and shoes. 
[ see it, yes, mem.” 

You can fill that with sand, can’t you?” 
(Mi can, mem; Hi think.” ! 

And fix it up so it won’t leak?” 

Yes, mem.” 

oo nail it up?” 
di can, mem, yes,” said the steward, 
“standing on his other foot. 

All right,” said the stranger in Russian 
3. Her weariness of the previous day 
)seemed to have left her. She was full 
‘e and vigor, alert to a remarkable de- 
|, “Now then, you say you know this 
w—this cousin of yours you talk about. 
well do you know him?” 

pe steward regarded her with the air of 
willing to listen to reason, but not feel- 
valled upon to take the next step. 

“ey you know him well enough—for 
to take your word, at a pinch?” 

di do, perhaps, mem,” he said, still 
| his careful eyes upon her. 

Jould you tell him, when we get ashore, 
what would be in that box?” 

Vhat would be, mem?” he asked de- 
vely. : 

Jand, wouldn’t it?’’ she said sharply. 
d you could tell him that you had 
ed it up, and you knew—so he wouldn’t 
|‘ to open it?” 
2o Hiunderstand you to hagree, mem,” 
ked, somewhat hesitantly, “not to put 
ything else besides?’’ 

| would, yes.”’ 

\e steward gazed at her with a growing 
ow of doubt in his face. 

fi’m afraid, mem,” he said finally, 
‘the circumstances, Hi couldn’t under- 
‘it. Hi’m sorry, mem,” he said, back- 
ward the door, ‘‘but Hi’m a married 
with a family in England. And jobs 
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‘jsten here, forget it!’’ said the un- 
1 woman, and with a free gesture of 
land she seized his coat collar and 
him back toward her. “Now, this is 
e level. There’s no game in it.” 

fo game in it?”’ repeated the steward. 


and?” repeated the steward again. 
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“Yes,” said the unknown woman in the 
Russian dress but with the strangely un- 
Russian talk; “and nothing else. And I’ll 
prove it to you. I’ll show you.” 

The steward waited. 

‘Do you know where you could get any 
sand on the dock; or could you find out?” 

“Yes, mem, Hi think Hi could,”’ he an- 
swered after reflection. 

“All right then. Now you can do this, 
can’t you?” 

“What, mem?” 

“You can get it out on the pier for me— 
the box full of sand?” 

“Yes, mem. Hi think so, mem,” he an- 
swered, gauging the size of the box with his 
eye. “With ’elp.” 

“And you can get it to this customs 
officer you know?” 

“Yes, mem, Hi think so.” 

“And if he don’t believe you and you 
don’t believe me, you can just empty out 
all the sand on the pier somewhere; throw 
it away and get new fresh sand, and put it 
m and pack it up again with him look- 
ing at it.” 

“Yes, mem; Hi could, mem.” 

_ “That would prove it to you, wouldn’t 
it, that everything was all right?” 

_The steward did not respond imme- 
diately, but stood with his mouth slightly 
open. 

“It would, mem, yes,” he Said’ but————« 

“Could you do it quick?” she cut across 
his thoughts to ask him. 

“Yes, mem. Hi think go. Quite reason- 
able quick, mem,” he answered, still appar- 
ently dazed. 

“Do it all on the quiet, without anybody 
watching you—but me, if I have to?” 

“Yes, mem. Probably, mem. But as 

“And keep the whole thing to yourself?”’ 

© Yes, mem; but ——” 

“But what?” 

“Do Hiunderstand you, mem,”’ heasked, 
recapitulating, “that you would wish to 
fill it up with sand, mem—and then arfter- 
wards, if necessary, throw that sand all 
out, and place new sand in, hupon the 
pier?” 

“Exactly right.’’ 

“Any sand I might wish?” 

“Right.” 

“Isn’t that a little hunusual, mem?” 
asked the steward, again backing away. 

“It’s what I’m paying you for, isn’t it?” 

“In all my hexperience, Hi don’t recall, 
mem “ 

“Will you do it or won’t you?” 

“T’ll do it, yes, mem, Hi will. But if you 
don’t mind my saying it, mem, it’s most 
unusual. In all my hexperience f4 

“Forget it, Jack!” said the strange 
woman impatiently. ‘‘Let’s go. Postpone 
the memories of old-home week. I’m in a 
hurry.” 

Interrupting the discussion of her com- 
panion in this abrupt way the strange and 
now alert traveler from Russia started her 
agent upon his new and mysterious errand 
with an executive ability that would have 
been marked in any assembly—even of 
American railroad presidents. 
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ARe*s two women stretched side by side, 
each occupied with her own thoughts, 
half dozing, gazing out upon the somnolent 
Atlantic. At the right, as the casual passer 
upon the deck saw them, lay the fine semi- 
military figure of Miss Vera McBride. At 
his left, or her right as she lay face upward, 
was the as yet unidentified traveler from 
Russia. 

There was a subtle but distinct change in 
her from the day before. She looked much 
more foreign, much more distinctly Rus- 
sian. Still in plain Russian-peasant garb, 
she had assumed a hairdressing that was 
much more clearly Russian than before; 
there was much more color in her dark and 
previously sallow cheeks; jet earrings fell 
from her ears also, and gave her that inter- 
esting and foreign beauty which is asso- 
ciated with the high-class Russian woman 
by every reader of the American Sunday 
papers. 

As she lay there she was more than 
foreign, more than beautiful; she was fas- 
cinating to the eyes of any American, man 
or woman. 

She turned her dark and striking eyes, 
after some obvious hesitation, and ac- 
costed at length the beautiful Miss McBride 
with the diffidence of one not speaking in 
one’s native tongue. 

“Pardon a strangaar,’’ she said in that 
well-modulated voice of the highly culti- 
vated foreigner, which once heard is never 
forgotten, ‘‘but you are the spikker—the 
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unexpected spikker of the American con- 
cert of yesterday?” 

Miss Vera McBride bowed assent. 

“You do not remembaar me—most 
naturally. But I vas in-troduce to you by 
your little pr-r-rotégée of yesterday also,” 
she went on, using the damp, rolling, Conti- 
nental “r” of the real European. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Vera McBride, ac- 
knowledging this. 

“And I vish to say, I haf heard with 
great sympathee all you haf then said, of 
America and the remaining vorld, against 
fae fat man—that spikker before you 
spik.” 

“Oh, he was disgusting!’ said Miss 
McBride with a gesture of positive and 
aggressive contempt. 

“T shall agree with you,” said the culti- 
vated stranger. ‘‘I haf with you great 
sympathee—and more. For I perceif you 
are Internationalist in the larger sense.”’ 

“In the right sense—yes,” said Miss 
McBride, making a clear distinction in the 
use of terms. ‘‘But not a Bolshevist.’’ 

“T also,” said the dark and interesting- 
looking stranger. 

“T am a citizen of the world, I hope,” 
stated Miss McBride, still further defining 
her position. “What we need to-day is not 
one hundred per cent Americanism or any 
other nationality. It is a hundred per cent 
sympathy and courage for all. I hope I 
have that. But I do not know. You can- 
not tell these days,’ she said, a frank and 
self-deprecatory but very attractive smile 
coming to her face. 

“T also,” sdid the stranger. ‘May I 
offer you a cigarette?” 

Suiting the action to the word she opened 
and passed a cigarette case filled with long, 
slight and obviously Russian cigarettes. 

The two Internationalists lighted and 
for a time smoked their exotic cigarettes in 
silence but deep enjoyment, passing on to 
the discussion of many problems of mutual 
interest upon the continent of Europe, and 
particularly in that great new social labora- 
tory, Russia. 

The stranger, though perhaps a little 
guarded in her own statements, encouraged 
and approved Miss McBride’s opinions 
warmly. 

“T see,” she stated finally, “you haf 
great sympathee, real understanding of 
our problems. You almost encourage me,”’ 
she said, and stopped with that charming 
hesitancy by which a cultivated foreigner 
hints at an approaching point of special 
delicacy. 

“To what?” asked Miss McBride, who 
was now intensely interested in her and 
her viewpoint. 

“You almost encourage me, your sym- 
pathee,”’ she went on doubtfully, “to spik 
to you of myself—my pr-r-roblem.”’ 

“Do,” said Miss Vera McBride very 
graciously. 

“For I am in—in—what you say?—a 
great quan-dary,” she said, with that de- 
lightful slight misplacement of the accent 
which makes the cultivated foreigner’s 
speech so fascinating. 

““Do, please,” urged Miss McBride cor- 
dially. 

The stranger looked about her carefully 
before answering. 

“Leesten,” she said. ‘Could you vish 
to come vith me to my stateroom? There, 
perhaps, you might help me in my diffi- 
cultee—my quan-dary—yess?”’ she asked, 
lifting her eyebrows slightly, in the Euro- 
pean manner. 

“By all means,” replied the other. 

And throwing away the remainders of 
their Russian cigarettes they soon found 
themselves in the tiny cabin of the stranger. 

“Tt is small indeedt,” she said, “vet it 
suffices for my need at present.” 

She spoke with simple dignity, and with 
the courtesy which Europeans have she 
profiered her guest an improvised seat, ap- 
parently a medium sized box with a pillow 
on it, she herself sitting upon the edge of 
the berth. 


“You vill smile, my friendt, but I haf | 


had the feeling from the first that I could 
trust you,” she said, using always the moist 
European ‘‘r’’ which is so unmistakable. 
“Absolutely,” said Miss Vera McBride. 
“T felt it yesterday, when you spik—you 
vill laugh—ven you spik of the radicals, 
the press. I say to myself, ‘Thees is one to 
whom I could make confidence.’ I feel it 
here!” she said, catching at her blouse, 
“as you do sometime.” : 
“I know, I know,” said Miss McBride, 
seated upon the box, nodding deeply. “TI 
know, I know what you mean.” 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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With the greatest all-star cast ever 
assembled in one photo-play 


O fewer than a dozen stars in this 
great Paramount Picture. 


Wallace Reid, the young husband a 
little out of sorts with a continual diet 
ofkisses; Gloria Swanson, the cunning 
little bride who tries in vain to nourish 
him ona “sugar” diet; Elliott Dexter, 
friend and ‘‘shock-absorber’”’ who tries 
to prevent their matrimonial bark from 
going on the rocks; Bebe Daniels, the 
“wickedest’’?’ woman in New York; 
Monte Blue, the farmer who spends all 
his money on the farm and none on his 
pretty wife; Wanda Hawley, a 


bobbed-headed Jazz Girl; Theodore 
Roberts, the Man of Iron and Dough; 
Agnes Ayres, who loves pretty clothes 
more than her husband’s good name; 
Theodore Kosloff, the Hindu Hypno- 
tist; Polly Moran, in a riotous comedy 
role; Raymond Hatton, as a quaint 
old music instructor; and julia Faye, 
as the guardian of the fecpatd in the 
most exotic apartment you ever saw. 


The gorgeousness of the settings and 
the luxury of the costumes will delight 
you. The photoplay weaves enchant- 
ment in a new and sumptuous way. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

“And my problem is so much alike—in 
so many ways—to what you haf said yes- 
terday.” 

“Exactly, exactly,”’ said Miss McBride, 
somewhat anticipating her thought. 

The unknown traveler for a moment was 
still, arranging her thoughts. 

“T am Olga—Olga Olgovska,” she said 
in the rich Russian pronunciation, now 
identifying herself for the first time to her 
new friend. 

She paused. 

“Of course you understand,” she said, 
looking up into the other’s face, “‘it vill not 
be so on the sheep’s books. There it vill be 
quite otherwise—for reasons!”’ 

“T know. I understand perfectly,” said 
Miss Vera McBride. Crossing one knee 
above the other, she watched her new 
acquaintance thoughtfully. 

“‘Concerning my personal heestory I 
may not spik. This to me is a closed book, 
for many, many reasons,’ said Olga 
Olgovska, now going on with increased 
confidence. ‘It must be for now.”’ 

Her companion murmured her under- 


, 


| standing. 


“Only thees: You know—you haf heerd 
no doubt of the Prince Kropotkin, who has 


| so recently died?” 


“Oh, certainly. Yes.” 

“Of the old—the older nobilitee—as you 
should say. And yet—an anarchist.” 

““Oh, yes.”’ 

“That ees all. I can say no more—at 
present. You can see! Only thees: Ve Rus- 
sians are a strange people—most extreme 
in our action—our desire. On thees side,” 


| she said, using her left hand with a charm- 


ing foreign gesture, ‘‘all noble. On thees 
side, all radical! A double dual nature, ees 


| it not?’ she asked, laughing a clear, delight- 


ful laugh at the humor of it. 

“T know, I know,” said Miss Vera 
McBride. 

“Count Tolstoy—you understandt! And 
even Lenine, also, you understandt—in a 
small lesser way!” 

“T know, I know,” said the other gravely. 

“Only thees,’”’ said Olga Olgovska, her 
face again sobering: “If Iam like them—in 
the one way—yet I am not myself person- 
ally anarchist. I am not Tolstoyan. I am 
not Bolshevik, communist. No. I am, as 
you, radical—popular— Internationalist — 
in the larger sense, always.”’ 

“T know. I know exactly what you 


_ mean,” said Miss McBride, with her fine 
| eyes fastened on the speaker’s face. 


“And so now I reach vith you,” the 
former said, ““my personal problem, my 
quan-dary. In which I must trust you,” 
she added. 

“You may implicitly,’ her  serious- 
faced companion reassured her. 

‘“And which, too, may be of mutual in- 
terest—from what I hear you say—of your 
work, your enterprise, your desire for co- 
operation,’ she added with a very sig- 
nificant look. 

““Yes?’’ said Miss Vera McBride question- 
ingly. 

“Ve cannot all be alike in all, efery 
way,” diverged Mademoiselle Olgovska. 
“Our views cannot correspond’ at efery 


| point; othervise there could not be entire 


thought freedom for all in the vorld, as ve 
Internationalists vish to see.’ 

“What is your problem?” asked Vera 
McBride reassuringly. ‘‘You must not be 
afraid to trust it with me.” 

Her companion burst into an unex- 
pected silver laugh. 

“Pardon,” she said. ‘‘You vill pardon 
me, but I must laugh. It is all so apropos, 
my quan-dary, of what you spik yester- 
day—that subject that is mentioned.” 

““Mentioned?”’ inquired Miss McBride. 
“Subject?” 

“Tt ees Russian gold!” answered Olga 
Olgovska. 

“Russian gold!” exclaimed Miss Mc- 
Bride, now really much excited. ‘‘Where?”’ 

““There.”’ 

“Where?” 

“There. You seet upon it,” said her new 
friend, with a stifled silver laugh. 

Rising hastily, removing the pillow, Miss 
McBride now saw the wooden box with its 
obviously Russian markings. 

“Teep it! Move it!” directed Olga 
Olgovska. “‘You see. Ees it not heavy?” 

The other, though hardened by a long 
and strenuous life of active usefulness with 
the American Army abroad, could not dis- 
guise her surprise—stood, having tipped it, 
staring down. 

““Understandt me,” said her companion, 


| explaining quickly, “eet is not Bolshevik 


September 24 


gold precisely—not that of which t 
ker spiks yesterday, no. I vill explai 
also later. But you vill know t 
Russia also there are many groups, 
shades of radicalism, just as there 
America.” 

“T know, I know.” 

“Tt is International then, shall I 
the greater sense, and not Bolshevik 
national.” 

“T know.” 

“And at the present day they hay 
reasons in mind—two vishes in send 
One that it should leave Russia, th 
it should reach America intact. 
harm—only good to your great co 
to the world. You can trust me ven] 
this, friendt,” said Olga Olgovska ay 
ingly. ; 

“Yes, yes. I know,” replied Misg 
Bride, who still continued gazing at 
box. “‘I wasn’t thinking about that, 

“Of what then—of what did you th 
asked the other a little anxiously, 
the intensity of her gaze. 

“Those Russian letters, those 
ters!”’ exclaimed Vera McBride. 

“Yes? Yes? 

“Tt is a wonder you have come so fg 
this. That you have not already been 
pected and searched.” 

“Should I be suspected, my fri 
carrying it here—like this? Of taking 
into my cabin? Oh, no. No. Besides, 
could I cut these letters off? I voul 
I haf not the tools.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Miss MeBi 
with the intonation of the born exe 
back in her voice, “‘it must come off 
I will get something from a stewar 
ship’s carpenter. A plane. Imagine, 
said to herself, ‘‘that no one has n 
that as yet!” 

“T shall trust you then to help 
asked Olga, a bright light of happines 
relief coming into her face. 

“You need me, someone to help 3 
should say!”’ was the reply. : 

““Thees is so vonderful—so goot, 
the other gratefully. ‘“‘You haf no ie 
To a foreigner, to whom all—eyvery ] 
thing ees strange.” 

“‘Tmagine,”’ said her companion 
“if you had gone ashore with it, like 
through the customs!” 

“Yet for that,’’ said the bearer 
Russian gold, “I’m not anxiou 
greatly.” : 

“Why not?’ 

“They vould not take it from us. 
could not. More, too, they will not 
in the customs. We have our vay 
have our friendts here also, But of t 
she concluded warningly, “you mu 
ask me!” 

“T know,” said Vera McBride. 

“No. But your idea is most goot- 
vonderful. Ve must now efface the Ri 
names and letters from the box. 
you for this, very much. Yet it isn 
great anxiety—my real, as you say, 
dary.” 
“What is?” 

“Tt ees, aftervards—ven I am com 
your country,” she responded; ant 
her then her whole difficulty. 

““We have here our group, its repre 
tives, naturally in America. In New 
Naturally. All haf now, all groups, fr 
Europe. But yet I cannot too openk 
them. I must not be seen to talk to 
at first; that is our orders. And thi 
is only reasonable, and right. For the 
not be suspect.” 

“Obviously,” agreed Miss McBri 

“So then vere shall I go? Vere do 
all this goldt? To a hotel? I km 
hotel; I am perfect strangaar,” she 
talking now faster and faster. ‘‘And 
come, I start in haste—vithout in 
tion as to thees. Beside if I go the 
thees, thees all ofer again. Thees gi 
be watched, guarded always. O! 
friendt,’’ she cried, talking now wW 
almost hysterical speed and emotion 
do not know—you cannot—the 
bilitee, the dangaar!”’ 

“Don’t worry,’’ now broke in th 
and steady voice of Vera McBrid 
now arose and stepping to the bel 
down and put her arm around the 
weeping stranger. 

“The dangaar, the responsibilite 
latter repeated, now all but br 
down, “‘of all thees for Russia!” _ 

“Don’t worry,” repeated Miss M 
once again. 

“T fail myself, also, at just this 
I’m vorn out—exhaust—distract.” 

(Continued on Page 69) 


(Continued from Page 66) 
ion’t worry,” said Miss McBride a 
time. “I will take care of you.” 
h, you are too good! Too kindt! Of 
nuch value!” said Olga Olgovska, 
ng to her hand. 
know just the thing to do,” her com- 
n told her. “Just the place to take 
adyour responsibility. Weare going,” 
iid firmly, ‘“‘to a very dear friend of 
another moderate radical, another 
iationalist.’”’ 
er that there were only the details to 


‘ze. 

shall be strange to you,” Olga Ol- 
a continued to her new-found friend. 
ill have other obligations, others also 
isult in secret. I shall not even be 
t to name them to you.” 
understand,”’ said her companion, 
g her hand reassuringly. 

fall spik. of them, indeed—as we do 
times—by their personal pronoun, 
ey.” 

snow,” said Vera McBride, nodding 
iderstanding and acceptance, ‘“‘Sim- 
rey!” 

yu shouldt understandt that at the 
ling.” 

lo, perfectly.” 

ie first thing at the pier, also,’’ she 
on, “I shall haf, at the very outset, to 
one, to get my goldt ashore—nat- 
with others’ help.” 

inderstand perfectly.” 

id I must all the time see few others,” 
Nga Olgovska, suddenly remember- 
other point; “especially those from 
, yes.” 

ust spik that you shouldt know, now 
.ce, how strange I shall often be to 
most strange. So you vill under- 
', and accommodate,” she said in her 
English; “especially the secret 
I shall be required to make—to 
Them!”’ 

ything, anything,’”’ said Vera Mc- 
‘reassuring her, lending her the 
iess of her own arm about her shoul- 
“Everything will be arranged. You 
emember that I, too, have not been 
t my secret missions during the 


Vv 


‘N obscure corner of the pier the 
re of Olga Olgovska in its Russian 
vas withdrawn, perhaps purposely, 
he eyes and attention of the main 
. Thanks to her own forethought 
'e influence of the steward she had 
7 passed through the power of the 
is officials and stood now unnoticed 
busy passers beside her box and her 
cant luggage. 

he present time she seemed to be 
'd in a furtive conversation with a 
jung man with a hard, lean, melan- 
‘ace on which there were marks of 
e dissipation. 

ame to warn you, that’s all,”’ he told 
ming down and striking a match for 
arette with the callous conduct of 
whom the pier rules of steamship 
nies mean absolutely nothing. 

| Olgovska answered him out of the 
of her mouth, her eyes watching care- 
see that they were not observed. 

', L know. I’m done!” 

ne?” said the young man, with an 
donal voice and face. ‘Done? Oh, 
very time he speaks of you the fire 
out of his ears.” 

sigarette now hung pendulous from 
_ his eye was fixed upon her face, as 
less as an egg. 

wd menacing look came suddenly 
eyes of his companion. 

th,” she said with cold contempt in 
ce. ‘‘How long do you think he’d 
| once started after him?” 

1 you blame him, at that?” the 
sked in turn. “How’s he going to 
himself with the biz boss? You cost 
'e thousand dollars, if a dime. And 
vord, not a line. Any time now his 
ad is likely to go into the basket.” 
‘igarette hung pendulous on his lip, 
ed by a miracle as he gazed at her. 
i that last call,’”’ he continued, ‘that 
y for help. Two thousand cold! 
‘as murder.”’ 

w could I help it?” argued Olga 
ca, still talking off into empty space, 
g the crowds beyond them. “They 
. They took my clothes, my shoes 
feet. They divided me all up, and 
into this—what I’ve got on now! 
ven took my trunk; ate up the 
probably; and gave me back this,” 
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she said, indicating it, “this wooden soap 
box to carry my change of clothes in.” 

“Change of clothes—in Russia! You’re 
lucky they didn’t boil you.” 

“They did,” said Olga Olgovska bit- 
terly, “when I came out from there.” 

“A fat chance, a fat chance you had of 
getting through to Lenine,” said the lean, 
melancholy young man, disregarding her. 
“I suppose you thought you’d have him 
sobbing on your shoulder in twenty-four 
hours after you landed.” 

_ His face still showed no emotion, but his 
cigarette rose in a quick gesture of scorn, 
apparently of its own volition, in his un- 
moved lips. 

“That's all over with,” replied his still 
watchful companion, 

“And now you’re back for your funeral,” 
said the young man, his cigarette dropping 
limp and lifeless again. ‘Well, he’s got the 
hearse all ordered—white, with pink passe- 
menterie on the pillow. Something in your 
line—highly pathetic.” 

“Let him go ride in it then,” said Olga, 
a sudden, unusual flush coming again in her 
dark excited face. ‘He won’t see me 
again.” 

The cigarette in the other’s mouth indi- 
cated a degree of interest. 

“What’s on now?” inquired the young 
man with the desolate voice. 

“Never mind.” 

“What’s all that get-up for?” he asked, 
eying her still more suspiciously. 

“Listen,” said his companion very 
clearly. ‘“‘Get out your book so you'll 
remember,” 

He obeyed her, seeing that she was in 
earnest. 

“Olga Olgovska,”’ she said very slowly, 
even spelling it. “Put it down. Or you'll 
never remember it. Got it all right?” 

“cc Yep.” 

“Now if anybody of that name calls you, 
don’t forget it!” 

“Forget it?” 

“Just think of me.’ 

“What’s on now?” inquired the sud- 
denly interested young man again, his 
cigarette now rising to attention. 

“But forget it all the rest of the time,” 
she went on, not answering. ‘This is be- 
tween you and me. Understand?” 

“What is?” 

“T’m too busy now. I’ll tell you later. 
I'll telephone, maybe. But it’s big, I can 
tell you that. The old thing’s all off for 
good. I’m operating now on my own ac- 
count.” 

Her companion flapped the large blank 
book together with a gesture indicating 
long custom. “Oh, all right,’’ he said 
casually. 

“But if I want a hand I may want to 
call for you.” 

“Have it your own way,” he said, his 
cigarette assuming an attitude of entire 
indifference. 

“Beat it, Bogo!”’ said Olga Olgovska in 
a sudden whisper. ‘‘Look away. Here she 
comes now!” 

The young man with the hard, desolate 
face and the intelligent cigarette left her 
without a word. She stood alone by the 
box again. 

“T did it. I accomplished it!’’ exclaimed 
Vera McBride, hurrying up, a flush of unu- 
sual beauty on her handsome face. ‘‘She’s 
sending her own limousine. I wouldn’t 
trust it to anybody else. They’ll be down 
right away.” 

They came at last—chauffeur, footman 
and limousine. 

“Here. This box here!” directed Vera 
with an air of having commanded them 
both before. 

“Yes, miss,” said the sharp-faced 
chauffeur. 

“We want it with us, in back,’ she told 
them. ‘‘No. I prefer you do it yourself 
rather than get outsiders to carry it.” 

The two women, following at a slight 
distance, kept a careful eye upon the liv- 
eried servants struggling with their unu- 
sual burden. 

“For crick’s sake!’”’ said the reddening 
footman under his breath to the chauffeur. 
“What’s she got coming in here now I’d 
like to know.” 

““A couple of sliced up dead men, I’ll 
say,” stated the chauffeur, struggling with 
his end, with the bitter sardonic look 
which all chauffeurs have upon their faces 
now much exaggerated under this great 
and unsolicited strain. 

“Tt’s too small for that,’’ said the now 
scarlet footman. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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a distorted heel bone, or lowered arches—usually both? 


Correct this unnatural condition in time. Those mis- 
placed bones not only cause shabby shoes and present-day 
discomfort, but will lead, if neglected, to serious disability. 


You can comfortably and permanently correct foot 
troubles of this character with 


and HEEL LEVELERS 


No metal is used in Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel Levelers. 
They are made instead of soft, pliable leather, skillfully shaped to fit 
the contour of the foot. Thus, while they provide a firm, continuous 
support, they permit a normal flexing of the ligaments and muscles. 


And soft inserts of the proper thickness, placed in pockets on the 
underside of the appliance, enable one to gently restore the mis- 
placed bones—both heel and arch—to their natural position. 


Wizard Lightfoot Heel Levelers are but one of the Wizard products 
made to relieve sufferers from foot troubles. They are sold by lead- 
ing shoe dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is 
an expert who has made a study of fitting them. If there is no such 
dealer near you, write us. Ask for “Orthopraxy of the Foot’”—a 
simple treatise on foot troubles. No charges. 


Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Co. 
1760 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Room 1302, No. 461 8th Ave., New York City 
175 Piccadilly, London 


Wizard Exclusive Features 


All arches are different, all feet are different. Any de- 
vice to effectively correct foot troubles must be ad- 
justable to the conditions affecting the individual foot. 


Wizard devices are made with a series of scientific- 
ally arranged overlapping pockets. These are so 
located that soft inserts of any desired thickness 
placed in them will build a comfortable support to 
the exact height required and in the exact location 
needed to restore the bones to normal. 

No other devices can employ the Wizard Adjustable 
overlapping pocket principle. 

You can get Wizard devices with any series of pockets 
desired to relieve callouses, fallen arches or run-over 
heels. These may be had separately or in combination, 
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in every Cinco cigar 


In 1850 in this tiny shop in Philadelphia was founded 
the great Eisenlohr business which today produces 
hundreds of millions of Cinco cigars annually. 


During all these seventy years this growth has been 
as constant as it has been great. Never has produc- 
tion been allowed to increase too fast, because it has 
been the unalterable policy that the merit of the 
product must be maintained at any cost. During 70 
years the character of Eisenlohr’s cigars has never 
changed except for the better. 


Because the quality is in every one, thousands of 
men everywhere keep saying “Stick to Cinco— 
it’s safe.”’ 
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WINNIE O°’ WYNN AND THE 
DARK HORSES 


(Continued from Page 19) 


He was looking at her intently, and there 
was a faint puzzlement in his eyes also. He 
knew more of her than she guessed, for he 
had spoken of her to the man who held the 
first charge upon March Lodge—Henry 
Ripon, money lender, head of a big book- 
making company in London and owner of a 
few race horses himself. And Ripon, who 
had once tried to make use of her and 
miserably failed, had said a good deal about 
her, the least of his suggestions being that 
she was the deadliest, cleverest and most 
ungrateful blackmailer in London. 

Cecil Fairbairn was trying to see some 
sign of it in her appearance—and failing. 

It was a strange meeting. She had come 
as a lender, he had awaited her as: a bor- 
rower; she had entered thinking vaguely of 
him as a criminal, a gold wolf, desperate; 
he had received her on guard against a 
siren, a schemer, a dangerous, even deadly 
woman; and it was certain that there was 
a keen racing rivalry between them. 

There was no reason why they should be 
kind to each other, but—the lily grows to 
beauty in a weed bed, the nightingale 
strings his pearls in the dark thicket, the 
diamond lies in clay and men seek gold in 
muddy waters. Love has little enough to 
do with preconceptions. 

They looked at each other in a long 
silence, and the influence of that pleasant 
room wove its spell upon their souls so that 
there was nothing but a timid kindness in 
their eyes. 

“Daddy used to say, ‘I take men as I 
find them and believe nothing against them 
until it is proved,’’’ thought Winnie. 

And Fairbairn’s eyes wandered to the 
portrait of a sweet-faced woman upon the 
wall across the room—his mother. 

“‘She would have laughed at the idea of 
believing the malignant gossip of a man 
ie Ripon against this girl,’ he told him- 
self. 

Both smiled, with an odd sense of happy 
relief. Then the door opened silently. 

“Mr. Jay, sir,’’ came the soft demure 
voice of the parlor maid. 

Gentle Mr. Jay came forward breezily. 
It occurred to Winnie that if ever she took 
a dislike to the agent it would be in exactly 
such circumstances. He was so extraor- 
dinarily malapropos. She could not have 
conceived a situation in which three was so 
utterly and completely a crowd. It was 
most unfortunate. She sighed and settled 
in her chair to discuss the business matter 
in which her interest had most unaccount- 
ably waned. 

“T think something has happened to 
me,” she told herself. ‘‘I—I’m all dif- 
ferent.’”’ And that was genuine innocence, 
though gentle Mr. Jay would probably 
have doubted it. 

The matter of the second charge was 
quickly settled. There was nothing to pre- 
vent it. Winnie had the hard cash, the 
security was good and the interest proposed 
fair. Mr. Jay undertook to spur the lawyers 
into activity concerning the production of 
the necessary deeds, and then Fairbairn 
rang for tea, which was quickly forth- 
coming. 

Winnie was invited to pour it, an opera- 
tion which gave her a novel sensation of 
pleasure. She found it strangely pleasant 
to sit in that delightful room and pour the 
tea for Fairbairn and herself. She felt 
vaguely that it was rather jolly of George 
H. Jay to prefer a whisky and soda, for this 
invested the tea drinking with a much 
greater quality of téte-a-téteness. And 
when, presently, Mr. Jay asked permission 
to look over the stables—a favor which was 
granted with great alacrity by Fairbairn— 
Winnie thrilled deliciously as the agent 
went. 

“Mr. Jay is very anxious to see Nan- 
ette,” said the girl, admiring the clear gray 
eyes of her host, who smiled. 

“Ah, Nanette is well worth seeing!”’ 

“Do you train her yourself on this great 
plain?” 

. “Yes. There are some wonderful gallops 
ere.”’ 

“Do you find it quite safe here, Captain 
Fairbairn?”’ continued the girl. 

“Safe? Why, of course!”’ Fairbairn 
ve: puzzled. ‘‘Who would hurt Nan- 
ette? 

“Oh, one never knows, My little horse 
was shot at yesterday—from behind a bush 
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on Newmarket Heath. Fortunate] 
me, Lullaby was missed. But anot 
horse was hit and killed.” 

He stared, astonished. Q 

“But I don’t quite understand, 
O’Wynn,” he said. ‘Is Lullaby 
horse? The Lullaby that is entered fe 
Ascot New Stakes?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Winnie demurely. ‘ 
she runs under the name of 
stance—my second name.’ 

“And you say she was shot at the 
day, and another horse killed?” 

“Yesterday. Mr. Harmon’s Har 
was killed.” 

Cecil Fairbairn was perturbed, 

“But, my dear Miss Oa 
very bad, ” he said. “That’s ve 
Was the man caught?” 

“No,” replied Winnie composed y 
escaped—on a motorcycle.” 

“Did he leave his rifle or revolvel 

“T don’t think so.’ 

“‘What sort of motorcycle was it 

“It was ared one. A man with a 
man’s leather helmet was riding it.” 

They were staring at each other. 

“‘T don’t like that at all,” fretted 
bairn. ‘‘For instance, I have a red | 
cycle, a revolver, a leather helmet, Ih 
to own arunner in Lullaby’s next race 
I rather badly need to win that race, 

“Oh, but please, that’s onl: é 
dence!’’ cried the girl. ‘Other a 
might say the same!”’ 

He smiled oddly. : 

“Not so many, I’m afraid. You 
there are many kind people who wou 
hesitate to say that I had influence 
happening which assured the ra 
Nanette,”’ he said slowly. 

“Oh, no, no!’”’ protested Winnie. 

But she blushed. Had she not th 
that very thing—before she met hin 

He looked at her curiously. Hi 
drooped and a white hardness settled 
face. He was very quick and he gi 
why she had blushed. 

Winnie looked up, her blue eyes d 

‘“Who would dare say that of youl 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Men are—queer,” he told her 
knew that better than he?—“and 
racing men are very queer. The 
good many who must know that ] 
backed Nanette very heavily to W 
New Stakes. It is because of my bet 
you would find her at shorter odds 
ante-post market than your Lullaby. 
could not get two to one against Ng 
but they would lay you fives, perhaps 
against Lullaby. There is ot much 
post betting quoted yet, and in whai 
is Lullaby, on her form, should be fa’ 
But Nanette is. I explain this so th 
can see why I say there are men who 
look askance at me if something unu 
like being shot—happened to your h 

He frowned. 

“About all I’ve got left is a 
amount of reputation,” he said s 
with a note of anxiety in his voice, * 
heaven’s sake, child, tell your 
take care of your horse!’’ 

“Very well,’’ said Winnie obedie 

He flushed a little, smiling. 

“T didn’t mean to be like that— 
Miss O’Wynn,” he said. “Only— 
This shooting, I mean. Why, as 
have a red motorcycle 7 

“Oh, but please, there are thous 
them! One sees them everywhere 
tested Winnie. 

He was looking serious. 

“T know.” P 

He pointed to a table in the corr 

“And I have one of those.” 

It was the airman’s leather helm 

“May I see it, please?’”’ 

Winnie went across, picked it 
looked at it. It was mainly curiosity 
had always thought they looked h 
uncomfortable. She had never handl 
before, and she was surprised at it 
ness and lightness. It was very dl 
with road dust. She was about to 
down when she seemed to be attrac 
something. She held the helmet ¢ 
her face, apparently peering into it. 

“Are these your initials inside? 
asked rather absently. “C.D.F. 
of course!”’ 

(Continued on Page 72) — 
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Three kinds: 


1—Canned in its own mith 
2—Moist sweetened in cans. 
3—Dry shredin packages 
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“I don’t let my ancestors 
pick my underwear” 


OU wouldn’t think of wear- 

ing a stove-pipe hat just be- 
cause your grandfather did. No 
more should you let hoary tra- 
dition guide you in selecting your 
underwear. 


Grand-dad didn’t spend most 
of his time, as you do, in an of- 
fice heated to summer tempera- 
ture. His home had no modern 
heating system. 


Any physician will tell you the 
healthful way is to wear light- 
weight underwear all year ’round 
and meet changing temperatures 
with changes of outer garments. 


The Topkis Athletic Union 
Suit is the ideal underwear for 
every month in the year. It lets 
your skin breathe; keeps you 


fighting fit; increases your resist- 
ance to colds and other ills. 

Topkis is the biggest under- 
wear valueever produced. Pains- 
takingly tailored of the best 
nainsook and other high-grade 
weaves. 

Topkis fits properly. No pinch. 
No pull. Armholes roomy and 
easy. Lots of stride-room in legs. 
No clumsy. belt. Crotch never 
binds. Seats open easily. 

Full size guaranteed. And 
every yard of fabric pre-shrunk 
to stay true to size. 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, per 
garment, 75c. Boys’ Union Suits, 
Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits and 
Children’s Waist Union Suits, 
at 75c. 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS. Look for the red diamond label. 


Read what physicians and athletes say. 
Write us direct for illustrated booklet 
on the correct year-round underwear. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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She put the helmet down and came back 
to the table. 

“Let me give you some more tea.”’ She 
took his cup. 

“Also I have a heavy service revolver,” 
he continued. ‘Lots of foolish people 
would regard these things as serious cir- 
cumstantial evidence that I shot at Lull- 
aby,”’ he concluded gloomily. 

But Winnie only laughed, pouring his 
tea. 

“Thousands of ex-officers and motor- 
cyclists have the same thing,” she laughed. 

“Yes, but they don’t happen to own 
Nanette too.’ 

“Well, I for one don’t believe you are so 
black as you are painted, and I know you 
are only joking, you see. Here is your tea.” 

She took it to him and gave it to him 
from the side, stooping so low over him as 
he sat on the low settee that she might 
almost have been intending to kiss his 
wavy hair. He was still absent and ap- 
peared not to notice anything odd. 

“Would you give me my revolver, 
please? It should be in the top drawer of 
the writing desk.”’ 

Winnie obeyed. Oddly, they were al- 
ready as unconsciously intimate as old 
friends. She handed him the heavy service 
weapon. It was unloaded. He broke it 
open and peeped through the barrel. 

Then slowly he lowered it from the light 
and stared at Winnie. 

“That’s curious. By Jove, Miss O’Wynn, 
I don’t understand this!’’ 

“Oh, what is it?’’ cried Winnie. 

“Look.”’ 

He held up the revolver for her to look 
through. The barrel was foul. 

“T thought it was clean.’”’ He knitted 
his brows. “TI believe I cleaned it when I 
last used it—months ago,’ he said. He 
looked really worried. Winnie laughed 
softly. 

“How could you possibly remember such 
a little thing?” she said. “I think you 
ought not to let it worry you, please, Cap- 
tain Fairbairn. Nobody who knows you 
would attach the least importance to ab- 
surd gossip. And Mr. Harmon himself 
says that it was probably some stable boy 
he has discharged who shot Harvester. 
Perhaps Lullaby wasn’t even aimed at. 
Please don’t worry over it any more. It 
will quite spoil this happy afternoon for me 
if youdo. Please!’’ She rested her beauti- 
ful slender hand on his arm for an instant. 
“We will just make up our minds to have 
a good honest’ race between Lullaby and 
Nanette, and—may the best man win. 
There! That’s fair, isn’t it? My friend 
Gerald Peel says you are a good sportin’ 
chap, and I am too. Both of us are good 
sportin’ chaps, and that’s that, as you used 
to say in the Army.’ 

She offered him both hands, and he 
seized them gently. 

“Good sportin’ chaps, yes, MissO’Wynn,”’ 
he said, smiling at last. 

“Now tell me about your accident and 
about March Lodge. It has always been 
your home, hasn’t it?’’ she asked, and 
settled down to listen. 

So an hour later Mr. Jay, ambling in, 
found them looking into each other’s eyes, 
oldest of old friends. 

“Tt’s ashame to disturb ’em,’’ mused the 
gentle George—but he did, steering some- 
what for the decanter on the sideboard. 


Iv 


T WAS a great grief to Cecil Fairbairn 

that he could not accompany Winnie on 
the little tour of inspection round March 
Lodge which he invited her to make after 
tea. But, strangely, considering her liking 
for Nanette’s owner, Winnie was rather 
pleased to have nobody except Mr. Jay 
with her. 

March Lodge was a beautiful little place, 
but everywhere it bore evidence of the 
neglect which arises from too limited 
means. 

“It’s a lovely place, but it wants money 
spent on it. Look at those chrysanthe- 
mums,” said Mr. Jay, pointing to a patch 
of foxgloves that was lustily forcing itself 
sunwards through thick weeds. He shook 
his head. ‘‘Neglect—no money being 
spent—weeds. Fairbairn will get no 
dahlias here,” he continued, drawing 
Winnie’s attention to some young growth 
among the rampant weeds. 

“No, dear Mr. Jay,’’ smiled Winnie. 
“But he may get some lupines—those are 
not dahlia plants you see.” 

“Oh—not? Ha-ha! I’m no gardener— 
at least nothing to speak of, Miss Winnie. 
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Very fond of it, of course, but I don't ¢ 
myself an expert. Still it’s a pity. It’s 
same everywhere. Look at those hy 
hives. Nobees. No bees, no honey, 
pity. Place like this calls for an income 
a couple of thousand a year, one ya 
another.” 

Winnie’s eyes shone... If Cecil had ; at i 
hundreds, she had the rest. 

“Yes, Nanette’s running for more - th 
the stake money at Ascot,’ said Mr, day 
they left the old walled garden, 

Presently they came out into the yai 
The red motorcycle was standing by 
wall. Winnie paused to look at it oul us 

“Powerful things, Mi ie, 
served Mr. Jay. 
people who understand ’em. Should 
sorry to be sentenced to ride one 
Ha-ha! The folk who ride ’em always lo 
to me as if they couldn’ t stop—got tog 
for ever and ever.’ 

As they approached the stables 
saw the man who had been cleani 
machine. He was tidying up the = 
in which was stabled a beautiful bay tr 
year-old— Nanette. 

“Well, here she is, Miss Winnie, 
little beauty too!” Mr. J ay turned 
man. 

“Henry,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Fairbairn wi 
like this lady to see Nanette.” 

Henry was nothing loath. He was 
obviously proud of the filly that he 
certainly have been disappointed if h 
not been requested to exhibit his ch 

“Yes, sir.”” He swung open the 
“‘She’s as quiet as a little gerl, miss, | 
sweet-natured.” 

Winnie entered the box and produe 
sugar she had filched from the basin 

“Well, you lovely little horse, 
going to win the New Stakes for 
master?’’ she said. Nanette nodd 
seemed to, as she nibbled the sugar fj 
Winnie’s palm. 

She was in wonderful condition and 
shapely—faultless, except for size. 
saw that. The girl had always been p) 
to pretend that Lullaby was a little! 
but the diminutive had been inspir 
affection rather than fact, for Lullab 
inherited the long, raking, easy s 
Moonlady, her dam, and the po 
bone and thighs of the great Volt, 
In a really small horse these things 
not be found to the marked extent i 
Lullaby possessed them. 

Nanette was good, but she was 
Lullaby was good, and she was not 

Winnie’s heart sank a little as th 
viction was borne in on her that Li 
had the measure of this exquisi 
horse. It was a little confusing. 
looked forward with a keen and toni¢ 
light to seeing Lullaby come stealing h 
hard-held in the New Stakes. She 
have sacrificed almost anything f 
win. Had she seen Nanette in the pa 
on the course it would have broughi 
only an added confidence in Lullaby, 
feeling of relief, a conviction that Ne 
had no real chance against her own 

But now—she had poured tea f 
ette’s owner; she had talked with him 
had studied his friendly gray eyes, his 
some face, listened to his quiet, 
voice—and she had seen the shadow 


lect upon his garden. 3 
as she realized anew all that this bra 
horse Nanette must try to save a 
Yes, it was very confusing—even a Ii 
painful. She wanted Lullaby to win 
she did not want Nanette to lose. 

She wondered a little unhappily 
Cecil Fairbairn would look like when 
ette lost. For an instant a vision | 
face, white, worried, sad, floated befor Tr 
She banished it resolutely and s 
Nanette attentively. 

Yes, a good horse, a fine horse. 
less—if she were not quite so small 

“‘She is beautiful, only she seems 0 
small side.” 

The lad, Henry, winced. “Yes, 
she’s got a heart like a lion,” he sa 

Winnie looked at him. He was 
youth, with the scar of an old sw 
along the side of his head. His hi 
plastered down in an effort to coneé 

‘“You were wounded in the war? 
asked. 

“Yes, miss.” _ 

“T am so sorry. You were im Ul 
cavalry?’’ 

“Third Hussars, miss. I was Captal 
Fairbairn’s servant. He—he save my! 
in the retreat.” 
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Henry’s eyes glowed suddenly. Winnie’s 
ere shining too. 

“He did not tell me that, Henry,” she 
niled. 

“He brought me in in the face of a troop 

their lancers—Uhlans they call ’em, miss. 
nd an aéroplane was over, firing too.” 
“Some day I must make him tell me.” 
“There’s nobody like the captain.’ The 
d was fondling Nanette. Nanette pawed 
ie ground. 
“She—has she something in her hoof?”’ 
‘ked Winnie quickly. 
Henry stooped to raise the slender fore- 
ot. Winnie stooped, too, bending so low 
at she might have been intending to kiss 
s dark hair. 

“It’s all right, miss—just her play.” 
“Yes,”” said Winnie. “Thank you for 
owing her to us. I wish you luck in the 
ew Stakes.” 

“Thank you, miss. She’ll win all right, 
iss. 
They came out again into the sunshine. 

“Which will you back, Mr. Jay?” asked 
innie. The agent pondered. 

“TI shall intrust the bulk of my modest 
vestments to Lullaby, Miss Winnie,’ he 
cided, ‘‘with a trifie on Nanette for a 
ice, and a saver on Black Pearl.” 
“Black Pearl?’’ 

“Ripon’s horse,” said Mr. Jay. “Didn’t 
u know he had a runner in the New 
akes, Miss Winnie?”’ 

“Black Pearl?’’ repeated Winnie. “Yes, 
‘emember. But Mr. Harmon says Black 
arl hasn’t a chance.” 

“Only an outsider,” admitted Mr. Jay. 
sut I never could resist a long-priced shot. 
d Ripon has wanted March Lodge for a 
ig time. If Nanette loses Captain Fair- 
irn will have to let it go. He’s all in on 
mette, I fancy. I suspect Black Pearl 
ght be better than Nanette.” 

Winnie looked very thoughtful as they 
nt in to say good-by to Cecil Fairbairn. 
t before she left, Fairbairn’s old house- 
»xper, at his request, showed her over the 
ase. 

‘I want you to know exactly what you 
‘investing in, Miss O’Wynn,”’ he said. 
The girl was delighted. She was really 

‘lous to see the house, though she was 
‘re anxious to talk with Mrs. Mayne. 
Chey took to each other instantly. Be- 
2 they had worked their way through 
ground floor they were quite old friends, 
1 the housekeeper, wholly agreeing with 
enthusiastic description of Winnie given 
by Fairbairn while she was interviewing 
‘nette, was confiding freely. 

Jecil evidently was in the habit of tall- 
of his private affairs fairly generously 
this gentle old retainer, last survival 
Mm more prosperous days, for like many 
servants she knew exactly how her mas- 
stood in most matters. And her in- 
ict clearly was very favorable to Winnie, 
»she told enough to keep the girl un- 
ally preoccupied half the way back to 
idon that evening. 
4dr. Jay did not appear to resent her 
ace. He had not disdained the existence 
the stimulants which were hospitably 
flable upon Mr. Fairbairn’s sideboard, 
he narcotics contained within the ever- 
dy cigar box, and his walks and stimu- 
figs had imbued his breezy spirit with a 
iain mild melancholy which went very 
| with his comfortable seat by Winnie’s 
‘in her cozy little car. He sat content- 
reflecting upon nothing in particular 
a pleased the little lady on his right 
alk. 


/onsiderably to her surprise, Winnie 
id that her thoughts were not quite so 
d and clear-cut at the edges as usual. 
/ wished particularly to consider several 
7 interesting little discoveries she had 
le—discoveries which seemed to have 
‘rtain bearing upon the death of Har- 
er. Also she desired to think over the 
various position of Cecil Fairbairn in 
tion to the financial aspect of the Ascot 
7Stakes. And Nanette and Henry, the 
' with the sword cut, which he vainly 
savored to conceal by plastering down 
hair over the long scar, too, called for 
sideration; while the significance, if 
, of the owner of that rank outsider, 
tk Pearl, Mr. Henry Ripon, being first 
tgagee of March Lodge seemed to her 
‘equire thought. Only Cecil’s good- 
ing, well-bred face, his gray steady eyes 
that perfectly sweet natural wave in 
hair continually, though not annoy- 
y, intruded upon the graver reflections, 
dering them aside. Also the crying 
| of the drawing-room at March Lodge 
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for new curtains and chintzes and better 
chair covers irresistibly pressed itself upon 
her attention. 

_ For instance, it was the beautiful wave 
in Cecil’s hair which cost the near-Leghorn 
rooster its tail feathers near Andover, Win- 
nie, absorbed, entirely failed to notice the 
intention of the slightly flustered bird to 
cross the road. She drove steadily London- 
ward, blue eyes smiling behind the motor 
veil, dreaming a little, thinking a great 
deal. Occasionally she dropped a question. 
Queer, isolated, detached questions they 
seemed to Mr. Jay, answering them to the 
best of his undoubted ability. Such ques- 
tions as these: 

“Can the first mortgagee of a place dic- 
tate to the second mortgagee, please, dear 
Mr. Jay? Have you ever known as small a 
horse as Nanette to win the New Stakes? 
Would a mortgagor agree to receive the 
mortgage money in two installments? Can 
those red motorcycles travel at fifty miles 
an hour? Don’t you think it would be 
profitable to run sheep on that downland 
round March Lodge, Mr. Jay? Do you 
like chintz? Would a man who shot a race 
horse get penal servitude if the owner 
were willing to forgive him, do you think, 
dear Mr. Jay? Haven’t you usually found 
that the New Stakes betting is starting- 
price betting? Don’t you think Captain 
Fairbairn extremely good-looking? Would 
you care to travel fifty miles an hour in 
the dark on a motorcycle, Mr. Jay—ona 
strange road?’’ That was an easy one. 


“What is the law about mortgagees seizing 


property?”’ 

And so forth. Strange scraps—filings 
from her mental lathe. But the elusive 
Jig-saw pieces were creeping into position 
before she steered into the shabby wilder- 
ness that brings London. 

A letter awaited her at her flat—just a 
line from Mr. Harmon to say that Lullaby 
was well and that no trace of the motor- 
cyclist could be found beyond the fact that 
the rider of a red motorcycle had bought 
a new tire, shortly after the killing of Har- 
vester, from a cycle-accessories dealer in 
Cambridge. Winnie nodded, tore the letter 
into small bits, dropped them into the 
waste-paper basket, sipped the chocolate 
which her housekeeper had prepared for her 
while she bathed and, kimono clad, curled 
up on the big couch. 

“Captain Fairbairn must be saved,” she 
said softly to Best-Beloved-in-the-Mirror— 
“Cecil and March Lodge. I thought it was 
Lullaby and you, dear, that the wolves 
were hunting, but it’s not. It’s Cecil Fair- 
bairn and March Lodge. And little Nan- 
ette won’t be able to save her master, I 
know, no matter how brave-hearted she 
is. It is you that must do it, Winnie—yes, 
you—for if Nanette loses, Captain Fair- 


bairn will be ruined and perhaps go away— | 


abroad—and March Lodge will be seized 
by Mr. Ripon. And she cannot win. Oh, 
you must be careful, careful, careful!’’ 

She stared into the mirror, her eyes as 
darkly blue as the moonlit sky. 

“Now I will force his face and voice 
quite out of my mind,” she said earnestly, 
“and look at things in the light of pure 
reason, as daddy used to say but never do, 


dear daddy. He would have liked Cecil so | 


much.” 
y 

ile WAS a great Ascot, and the crowd 

there seemed to have money to burn. 
One after the other, the Rous Memorial 
Stakes, the Gold Cup and the St. James 
Palace Stakes had fallen to favorites, and 
Nanette’s stock for the New Stakes was 
soaring. 

Cecil Fairbairn had got her to the course 
at the very zenith of condition; and with- 
out making any secret of it he had launched 
five hundred of the second-mortgage money 
upon her. They had cramped her down to 
5 to 4 against, and in the inevitable public 
passion for favorites the man who got that 
was well satisfied. 

Lullaby was hanging fire in the betting, 
at 6 to 1, while a colt called Chess loomed 
large in the second place at 7 to 2, and 
Lord Fasterton’s filly Lace was third at 
5 tol. 

Winnie and her friend Lady Fasterton, 
closely attended by the Hon. Gerald Peel 
and—by Winnie’s special invitation— 
George H. Jay, were just interviewing Lull- 
aby in the paddock when Cecil Fairbairn 
came up to them. Winnie saw that he was 
looking thin and overstrained, and astrange 
painful pang of pity twisted her heart for 
a moment. He was smiling a little, for he 
had just left Nanette, and Nanette was 
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KCoupet 


Daodee Owners — 
Ford Owners: — 


Yee can quickly and economically transform your 
open Dodge or Ford Car into a handsome look- 
ing Closed Car—as snug and comfortable as a Coupé 
or Sedan—by the addition of a Koupet Top. 


Closed Car Comfort is undeniable—and Closed Car protec- 
tion is a necessity from the standpoint of health. The 
Koupet Top provides safe, comfortable driving for the open 
car owner in any weather and at the lowest possible cost. 
In fact, the cost of a Koupet Top represents just about 
what you will want to pay for Closed:Car Comfort—and 
all that you need to pay to have it. 


Koupet Tops are built for a long life of usefulness. With 
the addition of a Koupet Top your open car becomes ideal 
for business and professional uses, adaptable’ for year 
around service. Though most necessary in winter weather, 
they are practical for all season usage. The adjustable 
windshield and ventilation provisions—six for the touring 
and four for the roadster—make Koupet Tops comfortable 
and enjoyable in the hottest summer weather. If desired. 
sashes—excepting the extreme rear—may be removed and 


replaced by curtains. Special Koupet design—Sun and 
Rain Visor. 


Dodge Roadster equipped with 
Koupet Top. Note the snug, trim 
appearance—the wide opening up- 
per and lower doors, etc. A prac- 
tical outfit for the use of business 
and professional men. 


Note—that the price of a Koupet Top attached to your open 
car is a surprisingly low investment for closed car comfort. 


Prices shown include 
tax and transportation 
to distributing point. 
me Destieie  aee 


DODGE FORD 
Touring Rdstr./Touring Rdstr. 


Write immediately or ask 
your dealer to send for 


descriptive folder. Our St. Louis, Mo... {204.50 [3167.25 $101.50 | $72.00 
. . ansas City, Mo...... 212.25 | 172.50 | 105.0 75.00 
distributers have peSeT ere maka lNeb. 2... 214.00 | 173.75 | 105.00] 75.00 
stocks for quick reship- | Minneapolis, Minn... | 214.25 | 172:73 | 106.00| 73.00 
W le aes Cincago Sill: cone. ah 203.50 | 170.00 | 105.00] 75.00 

ment. e will advise Indianapolis, jind.< 208.00 169.75 104.50 74.50 
s = reenville, 1Oies sae -00 0.00 05. 0 

from which point to order. Detroit, Mich......... 211.00 | 171.75 | 106.50] 75.50 
: a Cleveland, Ohio....... | 211.50] 172.00 | 106.00 75.25 

In sections not covered by dis- Buffalo, es ee: 213.25 173.00 107.00 75.50 
F ittsburg, Pa......... | 212.75.] 172.75 | 106. 75.50 
pobutey veal make a very Philadelphia, Pa....... 215.25 | 174.25 | 108.50] 76.75 
profitable selling arrangement Newark, N. J......... 215.50 | 174.50 | 109.00] 77.25 
with salesmen who travel in iNew York Gity: epee 2 130 eee 109.00 17-25 
0 : rovidence, R. I. +e 5 175.50 | 109. 0 
ore pea “eerie Denver, Col.......... 220.00 | 180.00 | 114.75] 80.75 
g Attaching Cost About. | $17.50 | $12.50 | $10,00| $7.00 


territory you cover. 


Koupet Auto Top Co., 


Department A’, Belleville, Illinois 
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ODAY—the truth of the old saying . = F | 

‘‘An ounce of prevention is better CT) [ Y /, h 

than a pound of cure”’ is being dl y C18 ing | 
more and more recognized. | 
Try to take out a life insurance policy. ( d H / h | 
You will find your height and weight ud Y S ed f q 
checked against a guide which aver- | 
ages have established as right. 


Physical instructors—physicians— 
trained nurses—food experts—yes, 
even modern dentists—use height and 
weight tables. 


The Fairbanks Health Scale, used 
today in nearly every institution, hos- 
pital, sanitarium, doctor’s office, gym- 
nasium, club and hotel, is a practical 
necessity in every modern school and ‘ 
home. Every one should frequently 
check his weight as a health measure. 


Write for descriptive circular includ- 
ing a height and weight chart. 


y 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BROOME. & LAFAYETTE STS. 900 S. WABASH AVE. | 
AND FORTY OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE U.S, — 


a he 


A Bcitcaks Health Scale should be in every bathroom 


(Continued from Page 75) 
dking perfect—only a shade small. A 
‘nt touch of color ran into his cheeks ‘at 
e open pleasure with which Winnie 
seted him. She had not seen him since 
2day of her visit to March Lodge, but she 
d thought of him—long, long thoughts. 
“How nice! You look so much better 
an you did—stronger,”’ said the girl 
otfully. 
“May I say that you look even lovelier, 
‘ss O’Wynn?” he said a little unsteadily 
d very low. 
She glowed, for much mental and a good 
il of financial stress had gone to the 
Je frock she had bought herself for this 
y. She brought him back to Lady 
sterton. 
“May, dear, here is Captain Fairbairn, 
o owns Nanette.”’ 
Vay caught a new ring in Winnie’s tone 
Ft was just as gracious as she knew how 


of Nanette, Captain Fairbairn, how 
e ? ” 

‘Never better in her short life, Miss 
anie,’”’ smiled Fairbairn. 

‘And do you think she will beat Lull- 
2” cooed May Fasterton, turning. 
ere’s Lullaby.” 

fe had never seen Winnie’s horse before 
|, because he understood horses, his 
le vanished as he looked at the daughter 
Jolt and Moonlady. He did not speak 
a minute. He seemed to be fascinated 
Lullaby. 

lowly his keen gray eyes traveled over 
classic form of the filly, and it seemed 
Winnie, watching him, that a new 
dow settled upon his face. 

yerald Peel was watching him. The 
plechase devotee’s eyes were twinkling, 
gh his face was impassive ag ever. 
well, old chap, what do you think of 


airbairn turned to them, and Winnie’s 

*t cried out within her at the trouble in 
eyes. 

Who rides her?”’ he asked. 

Cassidy,” said Gerald, naming an Amer- 
wizard whom Winnie most fortunately 
secured, largely through Lady Faster- 
s influence with the Duke of Clan- 
och, who paid Cassidy a_ colossal 
iner. It was not necessary for Cassidy 
2cept mounts that were not meant, and 
bairn knew that. 

She won the Fitzwilliam Stakes at the 
market early in the year, didn’t she?’’ 
erald nodded. 

Hard-held, old chap.” His eyes were 

‘Kling no more, for he, too, had seen 
sudden foreboding in Fairbairn’s eyes. 
leaned towards his friend. ‘Save on 
Cecil. A good big ’un will al vays beat 
od little ’un.” 
hly Winnie heard it, and it sent a big 
« cloud across the June sun for her. 
She is a very beautiful filly, Miss 
‘ynn—the best-looking two-year-old I 
(ever seen,’’ said Cecil Fairbairn, step- 
up to the girl. “‘I wish you good luck. 
s shake hands on it. I—am afraid she 
orove too much for my little Nanette.’ 
innie’s eyes grew misty. 

h,” she went on impulsively, ‘‘and so 
1 depends on it! I mean, you have 
‘ed so hard and patiently with Nanette, 
backed her so heavily.” 
ald Peel and Lady Fasterton caught 
ook on the girl’s face and exchanged 
tes. 
seedy race-course hawk hovering out- 
the paddock, peering at the runners, 
2d suddenly like a startled wolf. He 
caught a shout from the ring that 
ed to galvanize him. Why, no man 
ts, for he looked so utterly broke that 
mcial interest in the race was the last 
>he could have had. 
fre!’’ he ejaculated loudly to himself. 
ree to one Nanette!”’ 

+ turned and fied ringwards. 
cil Fairbairn half wheeled, paling. 
rees Nanette! And a few minutes 

e they were grudging five to four! 
en Dan Harmon came up, smiling. 
‘hey’re mad down there, Miss Win- 

he said. ‘“‘Lullaby’s at sixes, and the 
is a gift to her! I’ve seen this Nan- 

-she’s too tiny. Lullaby will eat her 
!” Dan did not know Fairbairn. 
th, don’t, please! You don’t know 

it means!” cried Winnie. 

2 had seen Fairbairn wince at Dan’s 
tess summing up, which his own 
nent told him was the truth. Winnie 
ed round, drawing in her breath. 
ullaby won’t eat Nanette alive in this 
" she cried. ‘Don’t worry, please, 


. Nanette. 
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Captain Fairbairn.” Her hand fell on his 
almost protectingly. ‘You see, Lullaby’s 
scratched!”’ 
She looked round at them all with wide | 
shining eyes and blushed like a rose. 
“TI scratched her!’’ she repeated a little 
faintly. 


“But, Winnie dear, you can’t do that. | § 


People have backed her. The stewards 
will inquire,” began Lady Fasterton. 

Gentle Mr. Jay looked heavenwards. 

“Throwing it away! I knewit! Saw it at 
March Lodge,” he told himself. “Love! | 
Head over heels! Lock, stock and barrel!”’ 
A ray of hope illumined his face as Fair- 
bairn stepped close to Winnie. 

“That is the kindest thing to have of- 
fered to do, little friend—the very kind- 
est.’”” His voice was low and unsteady. “I 
don’t think I know a soul who would do 
that. But of course you must not ai 
He broke off as a bull bellow drove up to | 
them from the direction of the ring. | 

“Five to one Nanette! Here, four to | 
one Black Pearl!’’ 

The clamor from the betting ring sud- 
denly roared high. 

“Fours Black Pearl! Here, three to one | 
Black Pearl!” | 

The group about Lullaby stared in si- | 
lence for a second. Had anything happened 
to Nanette? And what did this rush on 
Ripon’s horse mean? 

Fairbairn spun round, halted irreso- | 
lutely, then hurried across the paddock to | 


“Two to one Black Pearl!’ 

The bull voice boomed loud after him 
like a malediction. 

“What’s this? They’re shoveling it on 
Black Pearl,’’ said Dan Harmon. 

“Fre, ten to one Lullaby!” The bull 
voice was remorseless, inexorable. 

“Ripon’s commission for Black Pearl 
has got back to the course,” snapped Har- 
mon. “That’s all!’ 

But Winnie was busy with Mr. Jay. 

“You have brought the money I asked 
you to, Mr. Jay—the five hundred—in 
notes? The second half of the mortgage?” 
she was whispering furiously. “Take it 
to Cecil—to Captain Fairbairn—quickly, 
quickly! Pay it over to him, please, and 
beg him, implore him to put it all, all on 
Lullaby! Why, it’s for his very home, you 
know! 

“And he must have money to bet with! 
I think his account must be full with his 
regular men. He can’t refuse! It’s his 
own money, you see! Quick! Tell him all 
on Lullaby—from me.”’ 

“And from me too!” said a cold, even 
voice close by. 

Winnie turned sharply as Mr. Jay hur- 
ried away. 

It was Cassidy, the jockey, standing by | 
Lullaby, brilliant in sapphire and silver, | 
with turquoise cap—Winnie’s colors. 

“Oh, thank you so! You’ll win, won’t 
you, please?’’ asked Winnie, her bright 
eyes scanning the clean, lean, tanned face, 
the tight lips and the steel-colored eyes of 
the jockey. 

His pupils dilated a little as he took in 
the flushed beauty of the girl. 

“Sure,”’ he said quite softly. 

“Oh, thank you so!’’ Her hand slipped 
gratefully into his sinewy grip. 

“Evens Black Pearl!’’ came the bull 
voice of the layer, with a touch of fury 
and anguish in it, as it seemed to Winnie. 
The money was pouring on Black Pearl and 
the fierce babel of voices in the ring rose 
and rose. 

“Come along, Winnie,’ begged May 
Fasterton. ‘‘They’re just going to parade.”’ 

Winnie went up to Lullaby, fondled her. 

“Y’ll forgive you, Lullaby darling, for 
eating little Nanette alive if only you’ll | 
beat Black Pearl. Oh, beat him, Lullaby, | 
beat him!’’ she whispered. 

She saw Mr. Jay hurrying back, beaming. | 

“He has it, Mr. Jay?’’ she asked. 

“T’ma quickman, Miss Winnie. Ha-ha!’’ 
said the gentle George H. perhaps a shade 
excitedly. “It'll be on Lullaby in about 
two minutes.” 

““Ah!’’ Winnie relaxed. ‘Now put five 
hundred on for me wherever you can, 
please.” 

“Sure, sure!’’ 

George H. Jay hurried away, and within 
a space of seconds the Honorable Gerald | 
was hot on his heels with a similar com- | 


mission. 

“Winnie! You little gambler!” chided | 
Lady Fasterton. “‘A thousand in thirty | 
seconds!’’ 


“Daddy would have loved to be here 
to-day,” sighed Winnie. 
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Beauty— 
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look ‘ain 


The soft tones of Indian Red and Sage 
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aRoof y 


Green slate with which Carey Shingles are 
finished give them a natural beauty in 
harmony with their surroundings. 


Permanency— 


The extra heavy felt base wnderneath sat- 


urated with enduring asphalt gives Carey 
Shingles the necessary body to withstand 
indefinitely all extremes in temperature. 


Fire-Resistance—The slate surface makes them immune to 
falling sparks or cinders. 


Protection 
from weather— 


The asphalt saturant and heavy coating 
of asphalt compound prevents drying out 


and makes Carey Shingles impervious to 


moisture. 


Low Cost— 


To-day Carey Shingles cost about one-half 


what they did two years ago. They are 
the cheapest good roofing you can buy. 


ASPHA‘ipASBESTOS MAGNESIA 
BUILDING AND INSULATING MATERIALS 


“A Roof for Every Building”’ 


Carey Shingles, Roll Roofings, Wallboard and Roof Paints 
are sold by Building Supply and Lumber Dealers 


CAREY ROOFING PAINTS include Asphalt- 
Asbestos Fibre Coating for renewing and presery- 
ing worn-out wood, metal and composition roofs. 
Carbon paint for hot metal surfaces. Noahs Pitch 
for stopping leaks. Universal coating for creosoting 
lumber, etc. 


CAREY BUILT-UP ROOFINGS include eleven 


| different specifications for permanent Asphalt-Felt 


and Asphalt-Asbestos sheets to be applied in 
courses, and built on the job—one course above 
another. A roof for every type of building. 


CAREY BOARD-—a superior water-proof wall- 
board that takes the place of lath and plaster. 
Inexpensive, easy to apply, non-cracking, vermin- 
proof, sound-deadening, requires no painting, in- 
sulates against heat and cold. 


CAREY ROLL ROOFINGS are made in smooth 
or rough surfaced styles, and in several weights for 
each style. Inexpensive and very practical for the 
less permanent kind of buildings. 
siding, they resist fire and insulate. 


Excellent for 


The Philip Carey Company 


Lockland, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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The Rex All-Seasons Top 
California Type 
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Rex California Type Tops are now ready for cars 
of the following makes: Buick, Dodge Brothers, 
Essex, Haynes, Hudson, Nash, Reo and Studebaker 


DRESS UP? Y¥ OGRE GAR: 
for Fair Weather or Foul 


You will add greatly to the appearance, utility and com- 
fort of your open car—old or new—if you order it 
equipped with a Rex All-Seasons Top, California Type. 


This top is designed for the car it encloses, harmonizing 
perfectly in color and line. It is covered with durable, 
artificial leather and glazed with polished plate glass. 


Windshield and door windows are adjustable for venti- 
lation. All. panels and doors fit snugly. In Summer 
you can quickly remove all panels forward of the rear 
side windows. Storm curtains .are carried in a ceiling 
pocket. An aluminum drip moulding extends over the 


door openings. 


Standard appointments include the Rex Sun-and-Rain 
Visor, three silk-finished’sun curtains on rollers, electric 
dome light, silver-finished door pulls and hand grips. 


Made by the largest manufacturers of automobile tops 
in the world, the price is low, in keeping with the 


volume of Rex production. 


Prepare now for the unpleasant weather that lies 
ahead. Order a Rex All-Seasons Top through your 


automobile dealer. 


& 


MAKE..A. SEDAN, OR; COUPE 
of Your Open Car 


The Rex All-Seasons Top, Sedan 
Type, will convert your touring car 
or roadster into a closed car at a 
moderate cost. Like the closed car 
of solid-body type, the Rex-equipt 
open car is comfortable in any 
weather. 

Side panels may be removed for 
Summer. Rain curtains are 
provided. The Rex Sedan Type 
Top—like its newly introduced 


companion, the Rex ¥ California 
Type Top—adds no more weight 
than that of a single passenger to 
the total weight of the car. 


Provident motorists will prepare 
their open cars now for the un- 
pleasant weather of Fall, Winter 
and Spring. Rex Sedan Type Tops, 
like Rex California Type Tops, are 
for sale by dealers who handle the 
cars for which these tops are built. 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Connersville, Indiana 


The Rex All-Seasons Top 
Sedan Type 


built for the fo 


Rex Sedan ha iba are specially designed and 
lowing cars. Buick, Dodge Brothers, 


Essex, Hudson, Nash, Paige, Reo, Studebaker 


© 1921, Rex Manufacturing Co. J 


‘Evens Black Pearl!’’ bellowed the bull 
man afar off, as it were, sardonically. 

Winnie and May Fasterton hurried away 
to the stand. It was all Black Pearl there. 
But Lullaby jumped down to fives before 
the runners swept down to the starting 
gate. 

‘* Ah, there they go!”’ 

Nanette led them, the Fairbairn gold 
and white swimming past the stand like 
a wind-blown spring flower. At sight of her 
most of those who had backed her plucked 
up hope in spite of her sudden fall in the 
betting. 

Black Pearl, a big, well-grown, dark- 
brown colt, almost black, with a smooth, 
powerful action and a rare look of breed, 
tore past, straining against his bit—a dan- 
gerous looking customer, ridden by a wise 
and cunning old jockey, barbaric and men- 
acing in Ripon’s tigerlike black and yellow 
hoops. 

And last of all came stealing the daugh- 
ter of Volt and Moonlady, jet black but 
glistening in the sunlight. like a raven’s 
wing, her beautiful head thrown up, the 
big white star on her forehead gleaming 
like a milky jewel. Winnie clasped her 
hands tightly as the filly went by with ex- 
actly the long, lithe, easy action that had 
so often worn the heart out of the rivals of 
the great Volt. 

“Oh, Lullaby—for Cecil—for March 
Lodge—and for me!”’ she breathed. 

No doubt it was only a little mist that 
dimmed her eyes, but it seemed to her that 
the gay turquoise cap nodded reassuringly 
in reply to her whispered appeal. 

The colors diminished and faded and the 
pounding of hoofs died down as Winnie 
took out her glasses, listening to the flowing 
tide of sound from the rings. 

“Three to one bar one! Evens Black 


Pearl! Threes Lullaby—threes Lullaby! 
Five to one Nanette! ’Ere, six to one 
Lace!” 


Lady Fasterton laughed. Lace was her 
husband’s candidate. 

“Lace! What a characteristic name! I 
could guess that was my charming hus- 
band’s horse—from its name! Thank 
goodness, it hasn’t a chance of upsetting 
our arrangements!”’ 

But Winnie was too intent on the distant 
swirl of color at the starting gate to ob- 
serve her friend’s comment. She did not 
even notice the return of Gerald Peel and 
George H. Jay. 

Her soul was five furlongs away, down 
the glistening river of smooth turf which 
flowed between the packed crowds hiving 
in the inclosures. 

It had been good fun, very pleasant, 
watching Lullaby win the. Fitzwilliam 
Stakes at Newmarket; but, like Winnie’s 
heart, this was all different. .There was 
suspense, anxiety, even pain in such racing 
as this. She had never dreamed that it 
could possibly have seemed so very im- 
portant to win a race, even though it was 
not so much for her own sake as for Cecil 
Fairbairn’s. Her mind raced. That was a 
dangerous, a formidable-looking colt, Black 
Pearl. She felt a little uneasy about Black 
Pearl. She had had Henry Ripon in her 
power once, when she had required com- 
pensation for his son’s breach of promise, 
and she had used her advantage to the 
full, as she was well entitled to do. But 
now was Ripon going to turn the tables on 
her, as well as having his way with March 
Lodge? They were still backing Black 
Pearl heavily. 

“They’re off!” 

It ran through the crowd like a blast of 
hot wind. 

A fleck of yellow flashed to the front, 
down the course—Nanette! She had shot 
away like a leaping cat. Nanette! But 
where was the sapphire-and-silver jacket? 

“By gad, Lullaby’s left!’’ ejaculated 
Mr. Jay in a voice like a snarl. 

“Left! Oh, no, no!”’ cried Winnie, trem- 
bling. 

“No!’’ said a cool, quiet voice at her 
side—the Honorable Gerald, whom noth- 
ing in racing could excite or flurry. **She’s 
coming !”’ 

Already the crowd was canoer eo for the 
yellow jacket. 

“Nanette! Nanette!’ 

But the little horse was outclassed. The 
tiger-striped jacket on Ripon’s big Black 
Pearl shot up and drew clear. The roar of 
the crowd redoubled. 

“Black Pearl! The favorite wins it! 
Come on, Black Pearl!”’ 

Black Pearl swung on alone. The drum 
of the flying hoofs was beating on Winnie’s 
heart like a great hammer, seeming to 


‘Every detail was graven on her mind 
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choke, to suffocate it. Oh, where was Lull- 
aby? And Cassidy—who had said ‘‘Sure!” 

“Black Pearlfora million! Black Pearl} 
shouted a man close by. But —— 

“Black Pearl, hell!” bawled Mr. Jay 
suddenly, Jin furious excitement. “Look! 
Lullaby!”’ 

Winnie quivered from hat to heels. Lul 
aby! Lullaby it was! The sapphire, s 
and turquoise was visible now, for L 
was coming through. : 

“Come on, Cassidy!”’ hooted Mr. Jay r 
and irresistibly, overwhelmingly, C 
came on to work his miracle. 

Black Pearl had pounced on Nanet 
like a tiger on a fawn, but now it 
Black Pearl’s turn. Lullaby had him 
seemed to Winnie that her heart had be 
snatched out from under the thunder 
those frantic hoofs to a safe place wi 
Cassidy on Lullaby. With Cassidy, d 
dear Cassidy, on Lullaby, wonderful, wo 
derful Lullaby! 

“Lullaby! ‘Tullaby! Lullaby!”’ 

The great cry rose and broke over # 
crowd that created it like a succession 
huge waves. 

And the daughter of Volt and Moon! 
came up and on and raged past the fly: 
Black Pearl like an act of God, as Mr. Jay, 
crazily excited, reverberantly put it. 

“Lullaby wins, Winnie! It’s all righ t!’ 
came the Honorable Gerald’s tranquil voi 
at her shoulder. 

Winnie saw it. 


i 
ve 
Il 


flesh tint of Cassidy’s face, the kingf 
flash of the turquoise cap, the flaglike f 
ter and billow of the silver-and-blue ja: 
the blood-red nostrils of Lullaby, 
past the post, as it were, on a crashing wa 
of thunder. 

“Tullaby!’ 

“And that’s that—two lengths. She’s 
marvel,’’ Winnie heard the Honorable Gi 
ald saying. “She was almost left at t 
start, and in a five-furlong scurry it calls 
for something rather special to recover 
from a bad start. A very fast race—not 
much over the minute!” 

“A minute, Gerry! But it was a life. 
time!’’ Winnie’s eyes were wide y 
wonder. 

But Gerald only laughed, making way 
for May Fasterton and others who wished | 
to congratulate her. They were dears, | ll 
of them, and she loved them so much. But 
she hoped that they would hurry, fo 
was so anxious to go and kiss Cassidy a 
thank Lullaby—no, no, to thank Ca 
and kiss Lullaby—and to see Cecil—Cs 
tain Fairbairn. 

She would not be detained long if 
were all quick people like Mr. Jay, 
was already disappearing en route t 
terview certain gentlemen re certain mi 
now due and recoverable. 

But May Fasterton did not keep her, for 
she understood things very well. 

“Take this little gambler to see Lul 
and Nanette, and Harmon and Cassidy 
and Cecil Fairbairn, Gerry,” said Mi 
“She doesn’t look it, but she is so ex 
in her heart that I marvel she rem 
coherent.” 

So that, after all, not more than 
three of those minute-long lifetimes 
elapsed before Winnie, looking mos 
ceptively cool and composed, had thank 
Cassidy, kissed Lullaby, petted little 
ette and found herself standing with 
Harmon and Fairbairn. . 

Dan, already showered with grati 
was about to move away when Wi 
stopped him. 

“Please, Mr. Harmon, about poor | 
vester ’ She glanced at Fairbairn. 
know who shot him—and why.” i 

Dan looked surprised. 

“‘Listen!’’ said Winnie. “It won’t 1 
long, and I want it all to be explained 
understood, so that we can begin a 
Harvester was shot by accident. It 
Lullaby that was aimed at!’’ 

“Who did it then, Miss Winnie?” ¢ 
manded Dan. 

“Henry, Captain Fairbairn’s man,” $ 
the girl. J 

The men stiffened. 


Winnie. ‘‘He was confined to his bed b 
accident. How Henry knew there was m¢ 
than a possibility of Lullaby beating 
ette I don’t know. He may have frie’ 
Newmarket. He once worked there, di 
he, Captain Fairbairn?’’ 
Fairbairn nodded. 
(Continued on Page 81) 


: (Continued from Page 78) 
“Then probably he knew about Lullaby. 
ou know, Henry worships Captain Fair- 
jirn’’—the girl was addressing herself al- 
t wholly to Dan Harmon—‘“‘ who saved 
slife in France. He would do anything— 
1 madness—if he thought it would bene- 
his master. He knew that if Nanette 
st, Captain Fairbairn would be ruined, 
dhe believed that Lullaby was Nanette’s 
ly danger. That terrible sword cut on his 
ad has left him mentally— different from 
e normal, I think.’’ She paused, looking 
the captain. 
“A little, perhaps,’ admitted Fairbairn 
vuctantly, “but he is a good boy.” 
“He conceived the idea of saving his 
ister, of making Nanette’s victory cer- 
in. And then suddenly Captain Fairbairn 
d an accident one afternoon which kept 
n to his bed for two days. That is true, 
’t it, please?”’ 
Fairbairn nodded, ‘‘Yes, quite true.’ 
“Well, that evening Henry attended to 
mette and his duties as usual. Then he 
dk your revolver, your motorcycle, your 
ae and motorcycling things and rode 
. 


Newmarket. All night he rode, and he 
ist have ridden dangerously fast on a 
rtly unknown road to be on Newmarket 
ath at dawn next day.” 
The men were listening attentively, and 
mnie went on, speaking just loud enough 
‘them to hear: 

“He had to ride all night—in the dark— 
be in time to kill Lullaby and be back 
| Salisbury Plain before Captain Fair- 
irn inquired for him next day. He ar- 
ed on the Heath in time. But he missed 
llaby. That was an easy thing to do 
er a night ride of over a hundred—oh, 
ich more than a hundred miles! He hit 
irvester and fled back the way he had 
ne. He burst a tire and had it renewed 
Cambridge. It was on-the motorcycle 
> day he visited March Lodge.” 

Again Cecil Fairbairn nodded. 

‘I had told him to take off an old worn 
2. He did it while I was ill. He told me 
had fetched a new one from Salisbury,” 
‘explained; ‘“‘and I remember now—he 
is late for his work the morning after my 
‘ident. The housekeeper told me. I had 


ig. He said he was not well, and cer- 
nly he looked so fearfully ill that I 
‘n’t bother him any more.” 

“He had been traveling all night—hours 
1 hours and hours,’”’ said Winnie. 

“But how came you to think of this 
‘ry, Miss Winnie?’’ asked Dan Harmon. 
Winnie flushed a little for no apparent 
‘son and looked at Fairbairn. 

‘It was the motorcyclist’s helmet, you 
|’ she said. ‘‘When I examined it—you 
aember I peered at the initials—I no- 


Tn, giving you your tea, I saw that you 
not use any brilliantine or hair wash at 
| So I knew that someone else had worn 
‘helmet. When I saw Henry and noticed 
v hard he evidently tried to keep his 
r plastered down to hide the sword cut 
guessed. And when he stooped to look 
‘Nanette’s hoof and I stooped close to 
1 I smelled the odor of the same hair oil, 
1 I knew.” 
hey were nodding solemnly, their eyes 
of admiration for this exquisite blue- 
!d child woman who for all her beauty 
lt ingenuous charm yet was not less 
dy-witted, indeed was far more so, than 
ny men who prided themselves on their 
men. And she was generous, too, for 


re been so wonderful with Lullaby that 
jon’t know what we should have done 
hout you. It is you whom we have to 
nk for everything—everything—and I 
ll never, never, so long as I live, forget 
‘way Lullaby raced to-day. And so it 
ims to me to be such a shame—to be so 
ortunate—that your horse was killed. 
. Harvester, who never told you a lie! 
a see, I haven’t forgotten what you 
1—why you loved him so. I was, and I 
—and so are we all—sorry and shocked 
't Harvester was killed. But all the same 
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I am going to ask you to forgive this poor 
man who killed him. He did that—a 
dreadful thing, I know—but he is good. He 
has suffered—that sword cut! At least he 
received that while he was doing his duty, 
and it has blurred his brain a little, so he 
doesn’t see things quite as we see them any 
more. Forgive him, please. I know that 
Mrs. Harmon will. It was for the master 
who saved him—brought him back out 
from under a troop of cavalry and machine 
guns—at the risk of his own life. Just his 
blurred way of being grateful. Listen’’— 
her voice fell—‘‘I want you very much to 
forgive him, and so that you shall not re- 
gret it ever I will give you half of Lullaby! 
We will be partners in Lullaby, just to 
make it up to you for Harvester.” 

The trainer stared. He was a hardish 
customer in his way, was Dan Harmon, for 
he had been treated hard in his time. But 
he was not hard enough to accept such an 
offer as that. Lullaby had won him per- 
sonally a packet that day which made his 
usual winnings look like shaving paper, 
and he had lost any animosity against the 
man who had killed old Harvester as soon 
as he knew the facts. He took Winnie’s 
hand. 

“My dear,” he said, “I should not think 
much of myself if I charged you half your 
Lullaby for an ordinary decent thing like 
forgiving that poor lad. Why, of course I 
forgive him! And Lullaby’s yours—all 
yours! Good Lord, what would Kathleen 
say if I accepted an offer like that?” 

He beamed down into the violet-dark 
eyes, gripped and shook her hand almost 
violently and, muttering something about 
Lullaby’s rugs, hurried away. 

Winnie turned to Fairbairn. 

“So it’s all right, you see,”’ she said joy- 
ously; but her heart was behaving very 
strangely indeed. ‘‘Mr. Harmon has for- 
given Henry. He understands, you see. 
And now won’t you tell me, please,’ Cap- 
tain Fairbairn, are you quite so ruined as 
you would have been if it had not been for 
Lullaby—and perhaps a little bit for me 
too? That isn’t meant to be impertinent, 
please—to pry into your affairs—only it 
has been a very happy day for me, and it 
would crown my day to know that dear 
March Lodge is still yours, and that you 
are happy too.” 

He caught at her hands, openly, quite 
openly, in that crowded paddock, glorious 
with sunshine and color, and there was 
relief and gratitude and a kind of hunger 
in his voice and in his eyes as he answered. 

“Ruined? I am poor, but not so ruined, 
little friend, as I might have been. And 
happy? Happier than I deserve, but not 
so happy as I shall hope to be some day— 
when I have earned it.’”” He wrung her 
hands.. ‘‘I used to think I was imperturb- 
able, like Gerald Peel; but I am learning 
that Iam not. If—in this place—I tried to 
tell you, to say to you half I feel, I should 
make myself—and you—conspicuous. And 
when I do say it I shall only be able to say 
it in just one way, and I haven’t yet earned 
the right to say it—like that. But some 
day I shall—if you could care to listen to 


me. 

“T_T think I should care greatly,” 
whispered Winnie, her sweet lips quivering 
a little. 

He let her hands fall as Lady Fasterton 
came up. 

“T want her now, please. After all, she is 
my friend, too,” said that lady gayly, and 
took her. 

But Winnie’s gaze lingered on Fairbairn 
as he went slowly across the paddock. 

May laughed a little. 

“He is only going to the members’ in- 
closure, child—not to the ends of the 
earth,” she said lightly. “But I thought 
for a moment he was going to take you in 
his arms in view of everybody.” 

Winnie smiled a queer little wistful smile. 

“T wonder if I should have minded if he 
had,” she replied. ‘‘But he says he has not 
deserved it yet.” 

‘Neither has he,”’ said May promptly. 

It was the first foolish thing, Winnie 
thought, she had ever heard her friend say. 

But then she remembered the adoration 


in Cecil’s eyes as he went away, and so | 


found it easy to forgive her. 
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wice 


In ten days, if you make this test, you 
will see great changes in your teeth. 
Some will appear at once. 


They come from five effects, which 
are considered essential. See and feel 
them—watch your teeth improve. Then 
you will always want your teeth kept 
in that new condition. 


Watch them whiten 


You will see prettier teeth, for one 
thing. That is due to film removal— 
the film that makes teeth dingy. 


You feel on your teeth a viscous coat 
called film. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. If not re- 
moved it forms a constant danger. 
Millions of teeth are made dingy by it 
and millions of teeth are ruined. So 
able men have long been seeking a daily 
film remover. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. Many 
diseases, local and internal, are now 
traced to them. 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found two ways to fight film. Able 
authorities have amply proved them. 
Now leading dentists, half the world 
over, advise their daily use. 


Pepsodent embodies those two meth- 
ods. That is one great reason for its 


good effects. 


| A scientific film combatant, whose every 
| application brings five desired’ effects. 
| Approved by highest authorities, and 
| now advised by leading dentists every- 
| where. All druggists supply the large 


7 tubes. 
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Daily 


Teeth need these five effects 


Three other results 


But modern diet, rich in starch, makes 
other things essential. Without them, 
tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


So Pepsodent also stimulates the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva. That 
is there to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer of 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every application brings five 
unique effects. And modern authori- 
ties, after convincing tests, urge all of 
them twice daily. To millions of people 
they have brought a new conception of 
clean teeth. 


The night attacks 


Many now go to sleep with film on 
their teeth or between them. Or with 
starch deposits which may ferment and 
form acid. And all night long those 
factors may attack the teeth. 


See and feel the difference when Pep- 
sodent is used. The results will sur- 
prise and delight you. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Learn the effects on 
starch deposits and acids. 

The test will prove a revelation. In 
ten days, judge this new-day method 
by what you see and feel and know. 
Decide for yourself what is best. Cut 
out the coupon so you won’t forget. 


10-Day Tube Free ~ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 130, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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STINNES 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Stinnes now turned to a characteristic 
appraisal of the whole world’s situation. In 
snappy sentences that were infinitely more 


_ American than German in conception and 


delivery he declared: “‘The whole world is 
sick and the politicians of Europe give it 
no opportunity to get well. A few business 
men sitting around a table discussing mat- 
ters calmly and amicably could achieve 
more reconstruction than all the chatter of 
self-seeking politicians. The curse of Eu- 
rope is politics, and until the politician is 
eliminated there can be no stabilization. 
“France might have had materials and 
workmen for reconstruction two years ago. 
Apparently France does not so much want 
reconstruction as she wants the utter and 
complete humiliation of Germany. The 
majority of the people of France are sane 


_ | and constructive, but they are the victims 


of their press and their politicians, who 
keep them inflamed and who demand fresh 


' | and increasing exactions against Germany. 


‘What Europe and the rest of the world 


| must realize is that there can be no return 


a to anything like standardization without 


a productive Germany. She is essential to 
the whole economic well-being, and the 


| sooner this is realized the sooner will world 


When Accident Breaks 
Window or Windshield 


There is just one kind of glass fit 
for motor car replacements when 
some mischance breaks windshield 
or window. That is plate glass. It 
is clear as a spring, without pits, 
ridges or fantastic random curls. 


Fine car builders use it because it 
gives the eye full play, because it 
doesn’t repeat objects or defects on 
the road ahead. Plate glass is true 
and straight. It doesn’t buckle like 
common glass—so it doesn’t take 
force to put it in place. 


Picture framers place mounted 
pictures between two pieces of plate 
glass while they are drying, because 
plate glass gives true contact at 
every point. It does the same in 
driving. It makes sure, true visual i 
contact and saves eye-strain and 
nerve-strain. 


Pirate Grass Manuracturers of AMERICA 


Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 


Nothing Else. 
is Like it 


| ers,” 


| conditions improve. All states are doomed 


if they do not help each other. It is only 
by bringing about complete codperation 
that civilization can be saved. European 


| countries and currencies are so intimately 
| interrelated that you cannot deal with one 


without vitally affecting all the others.” 
““What of Germany’s future?”’ I asked. 
“You cannot wipe out sixty millions of 
people, especially when they are all work- 
was the reply. ‘Their welfare is a 
world factor. Germany wants to work and 
do her important share in the general re- 
construction. The irony is that she lacks 
the materials with which to work, whereas 
other nations have the materials and have 


| | no will to labor. German industry is being 


rapidly restored, but it would develop faster 
if the nation were not constantly subjected 


_ | to new embarrassments. 


“German industry will progress along 
lines of large organization. This is not done 
to crush competition, but to produce ade- 
quate fuel and power, and a larger output.” 

“What is your idea of a satisfactory 
working arrangement between nations?” 
was my next question. 

Up to this time Stinnes had spoken Ger- 
man. He now answered in excellent English 
that almost had a EPritish accent. Here is 
what he said: ‘“‘The war, and especially 
what has happened since the war, has 
proved the folly of political alliances. The 
most important thing in the world is busi- 
ness, and the big task before the world 
to-day is the business of recovery.” 


Alin Economic League of Nations 


“‘T believe that the only practical and 
permanent ententeis an economic entente— 
an economic league of nations. I consider 
the most feasible arrangement of this kind 


| would include the United States, England 


and Germany. It could guarantee economic 
peace, and with economic peace hereafter 
we could go far towards preventing war.” 

“‘T see that you include England in this 

” T remarked. 
,’ was the quick retort. “I include 
England because if she is left out of any 
international deal she is likely to stir up a 
large amount of trouble politically. France 
must be included in any such arrangement, 
and France would be a helpful factor be- 
cause she is a worker.” 

Of his own volition Stinnes turned the con- 
versation to the baffling and all-important 
subject of Russia. In this, I might add, he 
was no exception to the scores of influential 
German bankers and business men with 
whom I had discussed the world situation. 

It is no secret that Germany has im- 
mense plans for the economic stabilization 
of Russia, once the veil is lifted and the 
frontiers are open. The German trade 
agreement with the Soviet Government is 
merely a detail in a carefully formulated 
program of penetration which I shall dis- 
cuss fully in a later article. The vital mat- 
ter at the moment is what Stinnes thinks 
about Russia’s part in the present interna- 
tional dislocation. He said: 

“Europe, and for that matter the whole 
world, cannot be stabilized without an or- 
derly and participating Russia—without a 
Russia thatbuys andproduces. Theisolation 
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ofRussia from the economicscheme of thi 
is one reasonwhyrecovery isso long dels 
You cannot eliminate the purchasing Dow 
of more than a hundred millions of p 
ple without disorganizing the general coy 
mercial scheme. Couple with this the fact 
that Austria is a wreck and that the b 
power of Germany is greatly diminished 
account of the low exchange. The result 
that you have a huge hole in the busin 
structure, and until that hole is filled yp 
there must be uncertainty and worse. 

“Russia is the greatest single factor j 
Europe to-day. Just as the discovery 
America widened the horizon of trade ¢ 
started the era of individual competiti 
so will the rediscovery of Russia open u 
whole new epoch in world business. — 
one nation can reorganize Russia. She} 
need the combined efforts of Ameri 
England and Germany. You cannot ke 
the British out, because in a sense th 
are already in Russia, and besides, as Is 
before, if you try to keep them out they 
stir up political trouble. The Germar 
peculiarly equipped to deal with Rus 
He lives near at hand, is familiar with 
Russian speech and, what is more to 
point, he knows the Russian psycholog 

Before I could put another quest 
Stinnes continued: 

‘Shall I tell you what the world ne 
perhaps more than anything else, except 
perhaps the elimination of the politicis 
I can do so in a single sentence: It ne 
the active participation of the Uni 
States in European affairs. A policy of 
interestedness on the part of America j 
now would be fatal for Europe. She y 
the decisive factor in winning the war. 
has tremendous obligations in Europe. § 
is absolutely necessary to Europe’s recy} 
ation. She owes it to Europe to ta 
part, but not in the Woodrow Wilson fé 
ion. Europe needs practical men.’ 


The Unanswered Question 


I had heard that Stinnes was anxil 
to make American connections and thai 
expected to visit New York this autu 

When I asked him if he had such a 
in mind his answer was: “I cannot 
definitely, but it is possible that I shall 
to America before the end of the yea 
have had representatives in the Uni 
States, but I should like to see things 
myself. If I should go to America it’ 
be only because I have a definite pla 
my mind. I have admiration for Amet 
because Americans do things in a big § 
personal way. 

The more Stinnes talked the more In 
ized his grasp of world affairs. Moreo 
once he began to speak English he ¢ 
tinued until he wanted to impress a 
Then he lapsed back into his native 
man. This was particularly true wher 
talked about Russia. 
_ One other fact strongly impressed u 
me was the man’s accurate knowledg 
what was going on everywhere. Only 
day before, a piece of international infor 
tion that vitally affected American fore 
relations had been given to me in the us u 
absolute confidence. To my amazem 
and with the injunction “This is q 
dential,” Stinnes imparted it to me 
shows that his intelligence service ist 
than a name. 

I knew that the time was growing sl 
because anxious-faced secretaries beg 
hover about. I felt therefore that it wa 
to me to put the final query. It had} 
at the back of my mind ever since I 
first heard of Stinnes. I said: “Eve 
you acquire some new interest and 1 
yourself more powerful. What is you r 
goal? Bismarck brought about the pc 
cal union that created the German Em 
Is it your idea to establish an econ 
federation dominated by yourself?” 

The pale, immobile, bearded face relé 
into something that resembled a ‘smile 
with that smile came the first 
He said, “I cannot answer that questi 
It was in itself a sufficient reply. 

It was now past one o’clock. Stinnes 
and we walked back to the center 
lobby, where a group of men were V 
for the inevitable conference. With 
““Aufwiedersehen”’ he plunged back int 
multitudinous affairs and I went off t 
station with the feeling that I had tou 
the livest wire in Germany. é 


(Continued on Page 85) 


eT 


(Continued from Page 82) 
_ this glimpse of his personality, and 
aderstanding of his point of view, we 
w go into the rise of Hugo Stinnes 
yscure coal merchant in the Ruhr to 
yst unchallenged industrial dictator- 
Teutonic Europe. Although he is a 
superman who defies the conven- 
tandards of life and labor, you will 
his beginnings something of the 


_ that produced the industrial hier-’ 


vhich gave the fallen German Em- 
place in the sun. 


would expect that Stinnes, like 50: 


f his American counterparts, began 
:in a country store. This is not 
fe violated all the traditions of the 
lire game by inheriting what was 
‘ed in its day a considerable stake. 
present time it would be regarded 
estring, but Stinnes has converted 
he largest fortune in Germany. 
itinnes business began-with Hugo’s 
ther, Mathias Stinnes, who died 
and who was one of the business 
hs of the Ruhr. 
vas the pioneer of organized ship- 
the Rhine, and introduced the first 
at on those historic waters. He 
ied the precedents of -incessant 
ion and unswerving practicality 
ve contributed so largely to the 
sorary Stinnes prestige. 

you analyze the careers of the 
of industry of the Rhineland and 
rons you discover how and why 
y marched to her business leader- 
wethewar. In this area, which has 
een the stronghold of Teutonic pro- 
were born the barons who made 
tial history. Within a compara- 
mall distance from one another 
d Krupp, Thyssen, the Kirdorfs, 
‘Haniel, Kloeckner, and Stinnes, 
1 figures all—who sprang, as it 
m a stratum of coal and iron. 

e of those curious coincidences of 
e which are stranger than the con- 
‘ fiction there rose in this same 
te sworn foes of industrial feudal- 
| projected a considerable part of 
socialism. Karl Marx was born 
8, at the junction of the Saar and 
je; Bebel came into being in Co- 
ngels hailed from Wuppertal; and 
journeyed from the east to find 
y near by. ; 

‘early Rhine magnates, Mathias 
mong them, knew only one gospel, 
as the gospel of work. They had 
As of creative activity and they 
jwise strangers to luxury and the 
hings of the world. They never 
themselves as their humblest 
lid. To-day, for example, you can 
‘st Thyssen at the age of eighty, 
the second greatest industrial dy- 
Jermany, riding to his office every 
at eight o’clock in a street car and 
shoulders with a puddler in one of 
‘steel mills. 


ty Chips of the Old Block 


ugo Stinnes is an apt illustration. 
dfather, Old Mathias, as they 
a on the Rhine, was considered a 
is day, for he built up the largest 
tine freight fleets. Every barge, 
| tug of the fleet bore his name, 
esult is that nowadays the little 
red German children who walk 
banks of the river learn their 


uge Rhine fleet is owned to-day 
| Stinnes, who has enlarged it 


wire. Old Mathias had three 
‘thias II, Gustay and Hermann 
id they were all worthy chips 


'y fortune. The Hugo Stinnes 
is the son of Hermann Hugo, 
‘veloped the family acquisitive- 
md the wildest dreams of the 
| He was born February 22—he 
id not realize that it was Wash- 
‘irthday—1870, at the old fam- 
itt Miilheim. He is therefore in 


een said of Hugo Stinnes that 
ith he had no beer or friuleins. 
bly observed then the Spartan 
all work and no play that he 


He owned coal 


1 block, for they strengthened . 
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practices now. As a boy he studied in a 
gymnasium and was then sent to learn the 
rudiments of business in a commercial es- 
tablishment at Coblenz. 

Old Mathias was primarily a coal mer- 
chant with considerable interests in various 
Ruhr coal mines. He really founded his 
river fleet to carry his black merchandise. 
These coal interests have remained con- 
tinuously under Stinnes ownership. The 
present Hugo was destined at one time or 
another to be, like his forbears, a dealer 
in coal. Hence his father insisted that he 
know the practical side of the business. He 
became a miner and worked in the mines 
for nearly a year. Nor was it any kid-glove 
labor. He went down into the tunnels 
every morning and dug with a pick. This 
accounts for‘his present slight stoop. In 
1889 he entered the School of Mines, in 
Berlin, and a year later joined the original 
firm founded by his grandfather, in which 
his mother—who, by the way, was de- 
scended from refugee French Huguenots— 
had a fourth interest. 

For, two years he remained under what 
might be called the paternal business roof. 


But he irked at restraint, so at twenty- | 


three he did a characteristic thing. With 
the twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
that he inherited from his father he cut 
loose for himself and established what in 
America would be called Hugo Stinnes, 
Incorporated. He wanted to do as he 
pleased. From the moment that he started 
on his own his career has been a marvel 
of consistent expansion. 


Al Master of Million Making 


There is neither time nor space here to 
chronicle fully the whole Stinnes achieve- | 
It would involve the narrative of | 
a considerable part of German industrial | 


ment. 


and commercial evolution during the past 
two decades. Roughly speaking, it divides 
into three sections. The first is the era 
before the war, when the man impressed 
his organizing powers and when he built 


up a fortune of approximately five million | 


dollars. The second includes his many- 


sided war activities with which he more | 
than quadrupled his wealth, and estab- | 
lished the connections that enabled him | 
to make himself one of the masters of | 
The third epoch dates from the | 


peace. 
signing of the armistice and reveals him as 
king of trust manipulators. 

No man can do what Stinnes has done 
without having a definite system. In the 
case of Andrew Carnegie it lay in the abil- 


ity, as he often admitted, to pick the right | 
subordinates and let them handle details. | 


Stinnes apparently trusts no one. His is 
the personally conducted process of million 


making. A Stinnes must be present when- 


ever things are to be consummated. 
The dynastic idea is strong in him. This 


is shown by the somewhat remarkable fact | 
that his oldest son Hugo—the vice regent, | 
so to speak, and who inherits much of his | 


father’s acumen—is required to attend 


every important conference that his parent | 


holds. When Hugo’Junior is not available, 


then his second son, Eugene, who attends | 


college in Berlin, is called in. Stinnes does 
this on the theory that if he should die 
suddenly some member of his family would 
intimately know what is going on and be 
qualified to step into the breach. 


The Stinnes creed consists of bringing | 
about consolidations of industries in such | 
a way as to guarantee his personal control. | 
Like E. H. Harriman, he uses his immense | 


credit to establish new enterprises. He will | 


put a hundred million marks into a con- 
solidation and organize it so that he is dic- 
tator. 
withdraws nine-tenths of the money and 
employs it in the same way elsewhere. In 


this fashion he has built up an endless | 


HAUGHTON 
ELEVATORS 


chain of authority. 

Individualism is the Stinnes fetish, lead- 
ership his consuming desire. During a 
debate in the Reichstag on the nationaliza- 
tion of industry, he once said: 

“When I am about to start a new enter- 
prise I ask two preliminary questions: 
First, Where is the man to create it? Sec- 
ond, Where are the able workers? If both 
of these are not forthcoming I leave the 
matter alone. You must leave to the 
organizer what is the organizer’s business — 
leadership.” 

I have said that coal was the rock on 
which the Stinnes prestige was reared. It 
followed that Hugo Stinnes’ initial coup 
was with the mineral that shaped the 
family destiny. When he established him- 
self at the age of twenty-three he saw that 


Once he is strongly intrenched he | 


KCONOMY 


fh Uh 


HERE 1s no economy apart 
from quality. There is no 

saving except from durability 
and efficiency. 


Real economy in elevators 
can be obtained only from 
equipment rendering long and 
constant service at the lowest 
cost of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Haughton Elevators are de- 
signed throughout forthe great- 
est durability and efficiency, 
without regard to first cost. 


An installation of Haughton 
Elevators is true economy. 


In the words of one of the largest 
users of elevators in the United 
States:—“Even at a higher price, 
Haughton Elevators are the best in- 
vestment we can make.” 


THE HAUGHTON 
ELEVATOR & MACHINE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


BY IRVITATION 
EMBER OF 


NEW YORK.U.S.A. 


40 per cent of all orders for Haughton Elevators 
are re-orders 
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T takes a crashing collision to convince some 
motorists that a bumper should be strong enough 
to protect even against severe impacts. Thought- 

ful car owners are convinced before that experience 
comes, by common sense reasoning. 


Biflex has demonstrated to the motor world that a 
bumper can be made that will protect in all emer- 
sencies. 


Scientifically measured strength is built into the 
Biflex—proportionate to the weight of each car and 
sufficient to ward off the smashing collisions as 
well as the slight bumps. 


Its broad double bars (an original patented Biflex 
idea) halt all bumpers on other cars, whatever their 
height, from passing. And this wide buffing area 
cushions the blows no matter how terrific. 


Sturdy brackets that hold rigidly make Biflex pro- 
tection definite and certain. <A Biflex, front and 
rear, protects you and shields others. 


The Biflex is beautiful in design, too. A pleasing 


adornment to any car. 


Look for the Biflex label—it is the 


true mark of super bumper worth 


Biflex Products Cu., Waukegan, IIl. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are Guar- 
anteed Against Breakage for One Year. 


“Protection with Distinction” 
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the coal business, as his father and grand- 
father conducted it, was uneconomic. It 
simply consisted of selling coal to iron 
founders, who in turn made a large profit 
out of it. His first step was to acquire a 
group of coal mines outright, which would 
give him all the profit of production. 

This only whetted his appetite. He ob- 
served that the iron and steel founders 
were waxing fat, so his next natural pro- 
cedure was to buy them out. He now sold 
coal to himself and made an added profit. 
In time he got control of a dozen iron 
mines. Coal and iron are the key indus- 
tries of the Ruhr and before many years 
had passed Stinnes was one of the compel- 
ling factors in that battle ground of German 
industry. To-day, like the French -king 
who said “I am the State,’’ he can say 
with truth, ‘‘I am the Ruhr.” 

But this is getting a little ahead of the 
story. One important result of those early 
coal and iron mergers was the organization 
of the German-Luxemburg Mining and 
Smelting Company, the first-born of what 
has become a constantly increasing family 
of Stinnes trusts. It began with a dozen 
coal and iron mines, a few smelters and 
furnaces, and a capital of a million marks. 
By 1910 its capital was seventy-five million 
marks and it owned a chain of mines, mills 
and plants throughout the Rhineland and 
Westphalia. Its principal establishments 
are at Bochum, Dortmund, Miilheim and 
Emden. Each one of the various sub- 
sidiaries that comprise this combine—it 
now employs sixty thousand men—is a 
sort of self-sufficient little industrial king- 
dom in that it supplies its needs in fuel and 
raw materials from its own premises. This 
is the Stinnes formula, because it means, 
among other things, a minimum of trans- 
port costs. 

The second big Stinnes undertaking—it 
was formulated before he was thirty—was 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Electric Works. 
Its corner stone was reared in Essen and 
its aim from the outset was to give Stinnes 
a political power that could be capitalized 
in the richest industrial area of Germany. 
One of the functions of the company is to 
provide gas, water and electricity for cities 
like Essen and Miilheim in the Ruhr. All 
together it supplies twenty-five commu- 
nities. Stinnes made it possible for repre- 
sentatives of these municipalities to become 
stockholders and to sit on the board of di- 
rectors. He has therefore been enabled to 
exercise a potent influence in the construc- 
tion of public utilities. It followed that 
most of the street-car lines and narrow- 
gauge railways of the Ruhr area were built 
by Stinnes concerns. 


War Activities and Profits 


During these years of large evolution 
there developed the combination of Stinnes 
coal interests which to-day owns or con- 
trols sixty mines, whose output was 10 per 
cent of German coal production before the 
war, and whose proportion of the German 
coal supply is even larger now in view of 
the loss of territory due to the stipulations 
of the peace treaty. Stinnes has the 
unique distinction of being the only Ger- 
man, I believe, who ever literally carried 
coals to Newcastle, for he was able to export 
the black diamond to England on several 
occasions. 

All the while Stinnes was becoming a 
power in water transportation. He took 
over all the Stinnes family shipping on the 
Rhine, enlarged its capacity and made it 
the most powerful flotilla not only on the 
Rhine but on the Elbe and the Oder. You 
cannot travel for a day on any of these 
rivers without encountering a string of his 
tugs and lighters. It is part of a merchant 
marine which now carries the Stinnes 
house flag on the North Sea, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean, 

The Great War offered Stinnes a su- 
preme opportunity to employ his genius 
for organization and acquisition. A situa- 
tion that involved a crisis for all industry 
proved to be only an ill wind that blew him 
good. Some of the Stinnes war activities 
are still shrouded in the mystery which 
seems to envelop so much of his move- 
ments. 
show that he endured no sacrifice. 

It was during the vast struggle that he 
began to make his immense profits. Stinnes 
had coal, iron and steel, and, like the silver 
bullets, they were the sinews of the busi- 
ness of war. So cocksure were the Germans 
of victory—and Stinnes shared in this 
delusion until almost the end—that they 


gation and Trading Company. 


Enough is known, however, to 
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said: ‘The Allies will pay for every 
Why haggle about costs?” In Ge; 
steel increased in price more than 5) 
cent, and Stinnes sold all he had, ~ 
Coal was the weapon that Germa 
menacingly over the heads of the unh: 
neutrals to extort needed supplies. $ti 
had an abundance of it and his for 
swelled from the sales in Holland, Swi 
land, Sweden and Denmark. a 
Stinnes was one of the dominating! 
in the famous Raw Material Burea 
Berlin. When he was not selling his 
output he was engaged in mobili 
product of his colleagues and his e 
tors. All was grist to the war m 
Stinnes, General Ludendorff, hir 
prince of organizers, found a ¢@ 
mate. It was Ludendorff who made 
a sort of civil liaison officer be 
business and the big sword. T 
bearded industrial dictator of 
became a familiar figure at German 
Headquarters, and out of this ¢ 
developed a series of new and chara 
performances. 
It was Stinnes who helped to a 
and nationalize German indust 
service. That was only a small ¢ 
of his influence. He directed the 
tion of the French and Belgian min 
was the principal adviser in the li 
of the Belgian industries. Belgi 
the heel of the German invader 
Stinnes an object of fusion or 
He was largely responsible for the 
of the machinery from so many of the 
tories in the conquered regions. Y 
disease and war had decimated the 
man legions, and the hungry maw of 
demanded more and more German | 
and blood, he instigated the de 
of thousands of laborers from Be 
France to man the lathes and ber 
the Teutonic factories. 


When War Hopes Ran 


Stinnes never disguised his desire fo 
permanent annexation of the Belgiar 
bases and the French ore region 
firm belief in the ultimate German triu 
was demonstrated by the organizai 
largely under his inspiration, of thr 
panies—The Industrial Compan: 
The Commercial Company, Ltd., : 
Mining Company, Ltd.—whose 
pose was to take over and oper 
principal industries of Belgium. H 
touch a little-known phase of 
Germany. It rested on the convict 
the German cause was invincible. 
companies, I might add, were 
in 1916, when German military sue 
at high tide and when conquest 
assured. 

Needless to say, the three co 
never got beyond the stage ofa 
program, which, like so many oth 
man intentions, went into the scrap | 
in that fateful November of 1918. 

During the war Stinnes bulwa 
widened his own business machi 
poured his profits into the deve 
of transport and trade connecti 
Kaiser had said that Germany’s f 
on the water, and Stinnes hasten 
in its realization. In 1916 he bi 


Steamship Lines. 
quired large interests in the 
American and the North Germ 
Lines. In 1917 he purchased, bag 
gage, the firm of H. W. Heidma’ 
had been prominent in Hamburg 
since 1848. With this deal he t 
ships, wharves and warehouses. — 

Already the lust of world co 
conquest was strong within him, 
he founded the Hugo Stinnes Ocea 


nominal capital of five million 
was endowed with a charter that 
scope and variety of authorized 
ing the historic instrument that 
British South Africa Company 1 
license to live. It is his busine 
Charta. Under it Hugo Stinnes 
and operate ships, street-car lt 
tories, warehouses, and engage in 
of industrial or commercial purs 
sky is the limit. This company is 
erated by his eldest son, Hugo, wi 
headquarters at Hamburg. 
Early in 1918, when German h 
ran high, Stinnes leagued himsel: 
German American Petroleum Col 
Hamburg, and also acquired a 
Hamburg hotels. Turning e 
(Continued on Page 89) 


(Continued from Page 86) 
ought out commercial firms in Kénigs- 
erg and Bremerhaven, and, on a dull day 
hen he had nothing else to do, took over 
e Baltic Navigation Company.  Inci- 
entally he placed orders for twelve ocean- 
oing steamers, because he believed that in 
er to hold his own in the postwar trade 
mpetition it would be advantageous to 
sansport the material for his mills in his 
wn ships. 
Another precaution taken during the war 
vas his purchase of a vast and richly wooded 
a in Eastern Germany. In this way a 
ipply of timber for his mines and other 


opoly of the Rhenish lignite industry. 
1 this transaction he displayed his usual 
acanny foresight. Germany was doomed 
» defeat, and he realized that the national 
yal supply would be curtailed by the peace 
rms. Healso knew that lignite was a prac- 
cal substitute for hard coal. His judg- 
ent has been amply vindicated, for under 
s skillful manipulation it has become in- 
spensable in German industry. 

‘The end of the war, which brought dis- 
‘ter and humiliation to so many of his 
‘leagues, only gave Stinnes a fresh grip 
‘1 fortune and power. Where a man like 
allin, director-general of the Hamburg- 
merican Line, preferred death to an at- 
mpt to rebuild amid the ruins of a life 
ork, Stinnes snatched victory out of de- 
at. This industrial monarchist not only 
lapted himself to democracy but at once 
tablished friendly relations with the 
ade-unions by proclaiming a profit-sharing 
ogram throughout his immense realm. 
He had completely coérdinated his huge 
onomic system when the revolution broke 
t and the Hohenzollerns departed into 
e twilight of the gods. The collapse of 
onarchy and the coincident removal of 
e old military masters left the way clear 
tthe advent of astrong authority. Noske 
sumed it so far as the national security 
ts concerned. His tenure depended upon 
litical favor. Stinnes leaped into leader- 
ip in the one thing that was both per- 
anent and profitable. That thing was 
‘siness. 

hen you analyze Germanindustry since 
‘2 war you find that it has been largely 
aped by two procedures: One is the in- 
tasing tendency to combination within 
2country; the other is codperation with 
‘eign groups. These tendencies consti- 
te a process that unites self-defense and 
f-preservation. The reasons were ob- 
jus. The dislocation of business and the 
s of valuable ore-bearing territory that 
lowed the armistice, drove those engaged 
the same type of manufacture together 
‘mutual support. Coalition meant the 
dling of fuel and raw material. More- 
r, it facilitated export and was a first aid 
credit abroad. 


The Stinnes Vertical Trusts 


With peace there dawned an era of 
(sts, and with this era the Stinnes genius 
consolidation came into its own. All 
» merging that had gone before was 
rely the prelude to the superconsum- 
tion that now made him literally the 
socrat of German industrial life. 

Jf course the trust idea is not new in 
rmany. Long before the war there had 
m built up the so-called horizontal com- 
jation, which assembled under one 
‘nagement various firms engaged in the 
)duction or manufacture of the same ar- 
le. You had, for example, the electric- 
chinery trust, the potash trust or the 
st of dye and chemical makers. They 
re not self-contained, because, for one 
ng, they were obliged to obtain their 
1 from outside sources. In a general 
y they represented the American com- 
ations of the type of the Standard Oil 
mpany or the Harvester Trust. 

stinnes introduced the vertical trust, as 
exists to-day, into Germany. It is a 
aplete and self-sufficient consolidation 
‘t represents all the successive stages of 
nufacture from the production of raw 
terial to the transport and distribution 
she finished article. It established con- 
| from soil to consumer. 

The vertical trust, as devised and pro- 
ted by Stinnes, differs materially from 
old-line American monopoly. The oc- 
us, as we first knew it, was, to employ 
‘uch-abused phrase, in restraint of trade. 
controlled price and crushed competi- 
1. Its victims were the small dealer and 
consumer. 
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; Back of the Stinnes intensive consolida- 
tion is the idea of an industry on the basis 


of power—that is, actual power that drives | 
This grows out of the acute 


the wheels. 
fuel situation. Once power is assured, the 
rest 1s comparatively easy, because Ger- 
man production has reduced output and 
specialization to the finest possible point. 
Stinnes and his colleagues have no fear of 
competition; in fact, they welcome it. 
Their fortunes depend upon a Germany 
that comes back economically, and the 
surest guaranty of it is a widespread in- 
dustrial activity. 

The simplest and most elemental illus- 
tration of the Stinnes vertical-trust idea 
is with his newspapers. His first venture 
was a trade paper, because he wanted to 
control certain sources of technical in- 


formation. Then he bought the Deutsche | 


Allgemeine Zeitung—the semigovernment 
gazette. He subséquently acquired jour- 


nals in Munich and elsewhere. He found | 
out that some of these papers were not | 


making money, and on inquiry discovered 
that the price of paper was too high. He 
therefore bought some paper and pulp 
mills. This in turn disclosed a shortage of 
wood pulp, so he acquired new forests. The 
next step was the purchase of the Tele- 
graph Union, a news agency which assured 
him news. He capped it all by acquiring 
the two finest publishing and printing es- 
tablishments in Germany. Thus he con- 
trolled all the machinery of publishing, 


from the virgin tree to the actual newspaper | 


or book. 

The significance of such a procedure was 
that Stinnes had done with the printed 
word precisely what he had done in his coal 
and metal enterprises. In every case his 
action is purely practical, because it estab- 
lishes economic sequence from raw material 
through semimanufactured products to the 
manufactured goods, all combined under 
a single control. 


An Industrial Mastodon 


During the past twelve months Stinnes 


has achieved what might well be termed a | 


trust of trusts. It isthe Siemens-Rheinelbe- 
Schuckert-Union, which expresses vertical 
organization to the nth degree. It would 
take a whole article to outline fully all its 
ramifications and possibilities, for it in- 
volves a big cross section of German 
industry. 

Two huge and closely related industrial 
groups form this monster combine. The 
first is the Rheinelbe-Union, which repre- 
sents the merger made by Stinnes in July, 
1920, when he joined his German Luxem- 
burg Mining and Smelting Company with 
the Gelsenkirchen Mining Company. The 
latter company had been organized and 
developed by Emil and Adolph Kirdorf, 
two of the strongest figures in the German 
industrial west, and men of the stamp of 
Thyssen and Krupp. From one thousand 
employes their force had grown to sixty 
thousand. Their participation in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate alone 
aggregated ten million tons each year. ,They 
had reached out in every direction until 
they owned coal and ore mines, blast 
furnaces, steel works and wire factories. 
With the downfall of Germany they lost 
ore fields in Lorraine. Stinnes also lost 
similar possessions. He needed the Kir- 
dorfs in his business, so he gathered them 
in. By this action he made himself head of 
the most powerful mining and metallurgi- 
cal group in Germany. 

But he was not content. His restless 
ambition spurred him to fresh conquests. 
Stinnes has always believed that a consid- 
erable part of the future of industry lies in 
electrification. He sees it as the solution 
of the world fuel problem. He wanted 
to build up his electrical reserves. The 
Rhenish-Westphalia works werenotenough. 


He now reached out for the biggest game | 


that he had yet landed. 

If you know the industry of Germany 
you know that one of its gigantic electrical- 
machinery enterprises is marshaled under 
the name of Siemens and Schuckert. It is 
the only rival of the Allgemeine Elek- 
trische Gesellschaft, and a perfect example 
of the horizontal trust. Like the Edison 
structure in America, romance was bound 
up in its beginnings. In the back room of a 
Berlin dwelling in the late forties Werner 
Siemens, in conjunction with a schoolmate 
named Halske, set up a small workshop 
and experimented in telegraph construction 
and deep-sea cables. Subsequently these 
men built the whole Russian telegraph 
system. 
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Here’s a great idea 


in shoemaking 
eS] Bae has recently proved that in- 


stead of only one type of normal feet 
there are three types — inflare, straight and 
outflare. The Tru-pe-dic shoes are made 
in these three types, and by trying on all 
three you can get just the shoe your foot 
ought to have. 


The Tru-pe-dic is not a freak shoe but a 
stylish looking, anatomical, natural arch- 
supporting shoe which has been endorsed 
by the American Posture League. It will 
give you the utmost in foot comfort and 
in fit. 


You will be well repaid if you write for 


the Tru-pe-dic booklet and the name of 
the nearest dealer. 


For both men 
and women 


CHURCHILL & ALDEN Co. 
Brockton (Campello) Mass. 


OUTFLARE STRAIGHT INFLARE 
| Where more of the surface across Where the surface across the Where more of the surface across 
the ball (A-B) is outside the line ball (A-B) is equal on either side the ball (A-B) is inside instead 


instead of inside the line (C-D) of the line (C-D) of outside the line (C-D) 


ITH youngsters in the home you need to be 
(1) doubly careful about your heating equipment, 

because children live on the floor. The copper 
reflector of the Reznor Reflector Gas Heater directs 
the heat to the floor first. As it rises a healthful cir- 
culation of air is naturally created. The whole room is 
thus heated evenly, not just a spot in front of the heater. 


The Reznor Reflector Gas Heater burns a pure sun- 


colored flame; has all the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of the blue flame, and having no 
mixer, cannot light back. Always maintains a com- 
plete combustion of the gas regardless of how high or 
low the gas pressure may be. 


See the Resnor line at your dealer's. Write 
us for valuable free hook on gas heaters. 


Reznor 


Manufacturing 


Co. 


Mercer, Pa. 
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SAAD DDS 


EORGE ELIOT wrote: “As our thought 
(; follows close in the slow wake of the dawn, 
we are impressed with the unusual sameness 
of the human lot, which never alters in the main 


headings of its history—labor and hunger, seed time 
and harvest, love and death.”’ 


A 


It is entirely fitting that a profession should have 
developed to care for every detail that perplexes 
and disturbs the family when the end comes to one 


TWA 


of its members. 


There is a funeral director in your community 
who merits your confidence and who has dedicated 


iN 


his life to a sympathetic and efficient service to his 
fellow beings. He realizes fully the desire of people 
in time of sorrow to be relieved of all necessary de- 
and their further desire for a character and 


tails, 
quality of service that will leave the family with 
the assurance that everything humanly possible 


‘ 


was done for the departed. 


Paramount 


THE CINCINNATI COFFIN COMPANY 
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For Work or Play 


The all-purpose flannel shirt. 
Coat style with one pocket and 
button-down flap, and our popular 
button collar. Supplied in a vari- 
ety of colors in all-wool light-weight 
cloths. Generous sleeve and breast 
measurement allows ample room 
for shrinkage—a feature which is 
lacking in so many flannel shirts. 
Double stitched throughout. Also 
ask to see Bostwick Two-Pocket 
Flannel Shirts. 


I he ia Tie in ae. Shirts 


OSTWICK Flannel Shirts com- 
mand attention everywhere. 
Bostwick Warmwear Tailoring has 
made the flannel shirt a ff garment 


tailored shoulders, matched buttons 
and careful sewing reflect the 
thoroughness of Bostwick Warm- 
wear Tailoring. 

For complete satisfaction, spec- 


for every-day wear without sac- ., ; 
Lee Ee eel _ ify Bostwick Warmwear. See your 
rificing comfort and warmth fot 5 eee ee = 
ontdhehactinee Bostwick dealer today. Write us 
cee ee ; at once for illustrated catalog of 
Choicest fabrics, coat-cut style, Bostwick Coats, Vests and Shirts 
collar set to give trim appearance, for men, young men and boys. 
; “Make Friends With Winter”’ 
JOHNSON, BOSTWICK & CO. Minneapolis 


101 Bostwick Building 
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From this humble shop developed the 
Siemens-Schuckert Company—I merely 
give the general’name because it includes a 
score of subsidiary organizations—which 
produces every kind of electrical tool and 
machine, from the tiny incandescent bulb 
to a complete subway system, 

Being a horizontal trust it was shy on 
fuel and raw materials. Stinnes always 
finds the vulnerable point to launch his 
attack. He had the coal and the iron, and 
with this bargaining point he set to work. 
He believed that the Rheinelbe-Union 
and the Siemens-Schuckert. concern were 
necessary to each other. Together they 
would help to build a greater industrial 
Germany. So he welded them and they 
became the Siemens-Rheinelbe-Schuckert- 
Union, a more complete example of the 
huge trust than the United States Steel 
Corporation or the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany in that it is absolutely self-sufficient. 

The Siemens-Rheinelbe-Schuckert-Union 
represents a sort of holding company which 
regulates finance and represents a common 
control of affairs. Each one of the two big 
enterprises, however, retains independence 
in internal and technical management. 

This deal was a triumph for Stinnes. All 
his powers of economic logic and potent 
persuasion were brought to bear. It is 
typical of the man that he succeeded, not 
with financial operation, but solely through 
negotiation. To round out the structure 
he acquired copper, brass and aluminum 
works. He leaves nothing to chance. 

This electro-mining trust is the masto- 
don of German industry. It represents a 
capitalization of over six hundred million 
marks and employs two hundred twenty- 
five thousand workers. It consumes nearly 
20 per cent of the total coal production, 
and 15 per cent of the coke output of the 
Rhineland and Westphalia. Animating it 
is the spirit of capitalistic imperialism of 
which Hugo Stinnes is the militant inter- 
preter. Ask him to state the justification 
for it and he would say something like this: 
“We must make certain that all the ma- 
terials we take from our soil are brought 
into the world’s markets in the highest state 
of transformation or manufacture, to the 
end that the largest quantity of work be 
done in Germany.” 

Life for Stinnes is one trust after another. 


| I have touched only the peaks of his 


achievement. Merely to catalogue his other 
connections would occupy almost a solid 
page of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
He owns street-car lines; automobile fac- 
tories; shipyards; munitions, dye, gas and 
chemical works. He is deep in oil, fisheries, 
shipping and a score of other activities. 


When the Red Flag Falls 


His kingdom at home is soon to be 
matched by his domain abroad. He has 
acquired the richest ore area in Austria, 
the center of which is the famous iron 
mountain of Styria. This will make him a 
commanding figure in the industry of the 
Balkans and Southeastern Europe. He is 
intrenched in Sweden, Denmark, Italy, 
Spain and Brazil. His latest colony is the 
Dutch Indies, where the Rheinelbe-Union 
has established a branch. If the truth 
were known he has not been idle in the 
United States and England. There is a 
persistent rumor—and Stinnes will not 
deny it—that he has worked out a definite 
scheme for practical codperation with the 
French coal-and-iron industry. It is said 
that at the time of the London Conference 
he welcomed the French invasion of the 
Ruhr, because he believed that eventually 
he could deal with the French on his own 
terms for the profitable management of 
that great industrial area. 

How does one man direct these ramified 
activities? For the average captain of in- 
dustry as we know him it would be an 
impossible task. But Stinnes, you must 
remember, is a sort of superman who 
maintains an iron-handed control. He is 
enabled to keep in touch with all his en- 
terprises by having a bureau for each 
branch. He has, for example, a finance 
section. 

This section deals exclusively with all his 
operations that involve investments, loans, 
mortgages or the employment of funds in 
any other way. It must render a balance 
sheet whenever called upon. Its books are 
kept up to the minute... Thus he knows 
always where he stands financially. In the 
same way he has sections for shipping, coal, 
navigation _on inland waters, industry, 
newspapers, and- his general commercial 
undertakings. i ce 
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Two of his sections have peculiar iz 
terest. One is. devoted to an inte 
study of Russia. Its agents have alre; 
scoured that land of mystery and ma 
many commercial alliances. You will re 
that in my interview with him he spoke: 
the necessity for German economic inte 
vention in Russia. Stinnes is determing 
to be ready when the red flag falls. T 
other bureau of special significance dea 
with intelligence. Wherever business 
done, there you will find a Stinnes emis 
who penetrates chancelleries and b 
meetings alike. A constant stream of infc 
mation flows into the lap of the big chi 
home for assimilation and action. Y 
Stinnes knowledge is power. 

Each bureau has a chief, whom Stin 
holds responsible for its conduct. When | 
comes to Berlin there is a session with the 
men. In the course of a day Stinnes is 
to find out the exact situation with re 
to the hundreds. of enterprises in w 
he has a stake. 

The geographical center of the Stinnes 
interests i is at Miilheim-on-the-Ruhr, a hic 
is the original seat of the family. He als 
has extensive offices in Berlin and Hamburg, 
He seldom enters the Berlin establishme 
however, but occupies an apartment at} 


Adlon. Here he mobilizes his forces i 
almost continuous conference. The r 
Stinnes office, however, is under fl 


famous black derby. He knows every 
tail of his vast interests. That is why 
moves about so much.. He wants to 
things for himself and he is in Hamburg 
day, Miilheim the next, Munich the thi 
while the fourth may find him in 7 
Hague or Vienna. Thus he keeps a che 
on what his people and his concerns | 
doing. It is impossible to parallel this 
cessant and personal stewardship of larg 
affairs. Such is the material aspect of the 
German Midas with the unerring golc 
touch. Has he a human side? 


7. 


At the Spa Conference 

From what I have already written 
may gather that he is not of drawing-ro 
caliber. Blunt of speech, plain both in loc 
and in manner, he respects neither pers 
nor authority. His conduct at the § 
conference, where he was the coal exp 
of the German delegation, and where 
came into the general spotlight for the fir 
time, revealed him as he is. In his repe 
on the coal situation, which he read 
manuscript, he spoke of the Allies, ai 
more especially of the French, as su 
from an incurable lust for conquest. 
president of the conference at once cal 
him down sharply, whereupon Stir 
looked up from his paper and replied: 
am not here for the purposes of politenes 
He is not a polite person, 
In his make-up is the proverbial ble 
and iron that entered into the constitut 
of Bismarck, although in the case of Stin 
Ishould say that the preponderance isi 
His is the simple life. He eats sparin 
and his lunch often consists of a poae 
egg on toast and a cup of tea. Herein 
part of his wisdom.’ Stinnes will neve 
his grave with his teeth. He can go for ( 
stretches with a few hours of sleep snatel 
just before dawn or in the compartment 
a train. It shows in his tired eyes : 
pallid face. 
At heart Stinnes is probably still a m 
archist, because the autocratic idea 
rooted in him, He named three of his1 
ocean. steamers Hindenburg, Tirpitz 
Ludendorff. Each of these gentry 
tended the launching of the boat that b 
his name, and it was quite a sword-clanl 
occasion, The episodes gave rise to 
belief that Stinnes was backing a rest 
tion of the Hohenzollerns. He is too shre 
a business man, however, to deal with ¢ 
ones like the Kaiser or his offspring. 
political leanings are influenced by pu 
economic reasons. 
It is not surprising to learn that in] 
ties he has registered his only failure. | 
is where most magnates fail. He attac 
himself to the People’s Party, which 
spite its name, is only once removed fron 
reactionary group of the Right, and 
himself elected to the Reichstag. You 
get the picture if you can imagine Johr 
Rockefeller or J. P. Morgan sittin 
Congress at Washington, and he did 
about as much as Rockefeller or Mo 
would do in the same circumstances. 
that he netted out of the performance 
to make himself a favorite object. 
ity for sightseers, and to beco 
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e radical demagogues. His appear- 
es as legislator are few and far between. 
e has a genuine sense of modesty and 
version to personal publicity is sincere. 
en I remarked that I intended.to write 
ut him he made a deprecatory gesture. 

es refused all honors and decorations 
a time when he could have had the 
est. Characteristic of his state of mind 
shis matter is his contribution to the 
adbook of the Reichstag, which contains 
biographies of the members. Most of 
n are elaborate. Stinnes merely wrote: 


innes, Hugo: Born February 22, 1870; 
heim (Ruhr): Merchant in Miilheim and 
olm: District, Hoyerswerda: People’s 
iy: Evangelical. 


racticality is the mainspring of his 
ig. When it was announced that he had 
jired a magnificent castle at Weisskolm 
uninitiated at once said, “At last 
es will relax and become a social 
e.” Nothing of the sort. Before many 
iths elapsed it developed that there 
> valuable mineral deposits on the 
te. 
sinnes is so inseparably associated with 
acquisition of money that the invari- 
“comment when he is seen coming 
nthe grand stairway at the Adlon with 
ibstracted look on his face is, ‘There 
Stinnes making another million.” 
0 one knows how rich Stinnes is. He 
7 common consent the wealthiest man 
rermany. Nothing is so exaggerated 
ing a man’s lifetime or shrinks so with 
has his fortune. It has been variously 
nated that Stinnes is worth anywhere 
: two to ten billion marks. Of course 
\ 


i 


2 are paper marks, and their value on 
lay I write this article is about seventy 
1e dollar. But a mark is still a mark in 
nany, and with the inevitable restora- 
of her productive power and the con- 
ent rise in exchange, you can see that 
nes will have a bank roll easily the first 
urope, which will rank second perhaps 
‘that of John D. Rockefeller. 

‘ke every strong personality Stinnes 
nis moments of relaxation. They come 
fe rare occasions when he remakes the 
vaintance of his family. His wife was a 
'tevidean, whose father was a well- 
wn German trader. He has six chil- 
, and four are boys. I have shown how 


: 


ty who are not properly qualified by 
ire for that vocation. But, even so, 
nture to assert that the average of 
ig visible in America at the present 
would be far higher if the generality 
Tractors had received even one year of 
yetent instruction in the rudiments of 
art which most of them have come to 
d merely as a money-making business 
ehicle for self-exploitation. A super- 
s and merely mechanical actor, if well 
ed, is surely preferable to one who is 
ained at all! 

‘cording to tradition these words in 
‘were affixed as a motto to the Globe 
ter, London, in Shakspere’s time: 
srybody follows the trade of acting.”’ 
® present day it apparently is true that 
'y much everybody feels competent to 
‘—and that without seeking even the 
test training forthe trade. Yet acting 
:most exact and exacting of the arts. 
nothing can ever be left to chance— 
‘Inspiration of the moment—after the 
‘mance has begun. 

‘wait, in acting, for inspiration to flash 
/you is about as sensible as to wait un- 
yur house is in flames before looking 
fire escape. Night after night, often 
‘any months, the same words must be 
m, the same actions be performed in 
ame way, in order to produce the 
effects upon audiences which con- 
lly vary. 

is is the reason why long and careful 
ratory rehearsals are essential to all 


ily growing stronger among actors 
selves—who are incompetent to ren- 
teir services without them! Nothing, 
ik, more impedes the restoration and 
‘enance of general prosperity in this 
ry than the general greed to get more 
urn for less labor. Nowhere, I am 
is that spirit stronger than it is in the 
oF. 
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Hugo, the eldest, is deeply immersed in his 
father’s affairs. He has shown genuine 
capacity. The others are still in school. 

Such a thing as a real holiday seldom 
enters into the Stinnes calculation. Just 
after I left Germany he started on a short 
motor trip in Southern Germany with his 
wife. To avoid running down a cyclist the 
chauffeur swerved so sharply that the car 
was overturned and the occupants were 
thrown out. Stinnes suffered some serious 
bruises and had to spend a week in a hos- 
pital at Wiesbaden. After this experience 
he probably said “Never again.’’ Work 
will continue to be his sole recreation. 

What does the future hold for Hugo 
Stinnes? 

There is a wide diversity of opinion. Ask 
his enemies and they will tell you that he 
is overextended. On the other hand, many 
conservative German financiers maintain 
that not only is his ramified structure im- 
pregnable but that he is a passionate 
patriot, bent solely on the advancement of 
his country. He has proved that he can 
meet national triumph and disaster and, 
to quote Mr. Kipling, “treat these two 
impostors just the same.” 

Stinnes has never disclosed his ultimate 
purpose. When the head of a large trade- 
union who accompanied him home after a 
long conference asked him why he still 
toiled so hard at million making his reply 
was, “I am working for my children.” 

Perhaps the dynastic idea, as I have al- 
ready intimated, is the dominant one, or 
maybe it is the lust for power that binds 
men to the wheel of fortune long after they 
have accumulated more than they can ever 
employ. 

The German Empire owed much of its 
glory and solidity to the vision and eco- 
nomicstatesmanship of a business oligarchy 
that included Ballin, the elder Rathenau, 
Thyssen, Von Gwinner and Krupp. It fell 
because militaristic leaders, who were idola- 
ters of might, superseded these construc- 
tive forces. The new Germany, now in the 
making, will rise only through an intensive 
industrial production divorced from politi- 
cal intrigue. 

Stinnes seems to be the hope of this re- 
generation. Certainly he is the strong man 
of this troubled Teutonic hour. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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It is, I believe, safe to say that no actor 
ever produced a truly great effect in acting 
except as a result of long study, close 
thought, deliberate purpose and careful 
preparation. That is the testimony of all 
the masters—and to it I humbly add mine. 

Salvini gave a year to the construction of 
his performance of Othello before he ven- 
tured to exhibit it in public—and he has tes- 
tified that he never ceased to work on that 
part, yet could count upon the fingers of 
one hand the times when he had satisfied 
himself in it. Henry Irving studied and 
fashioned his personation of Becket—the 
character which, with Hamlet, he loved the 
best and in which he was perfection—dur- 
ing twenty years before he played it. So 
it has ever been with all great actors. 

In the annals of the theater the repre- 
sentative type of the impulsive actor, the 
consummate master of passionate expres- 
sion, is that fiery genius Edmund Kean. 
Yet the impulsiveness of Kean—the torrid 
blaze and torrential flow of feeling in his 
acting—was all in seeming. So careful 
an artist was he, while at his best, that 
when he was rehearsing on a new stage he 
accurately counted the number of steps re- 
quired to take him from one station to an- 
other, or the number he should take before 
beginning a certain speech. 

Hence—so wrote of him one of his most 
sensible and discriminating admirers— 
Kean was always the same; not always in 
the same health, not always in the same 
vigor, but always master of the part and 
expressing it through the same symbols. 
The voice on some nights would be more 
irresistibly touching, or more musically 
forlorn, or more terrible, but always the 
accent and rhythm were unchanged—as 
a Temberlik might deliver the C from the 
chest with more sonority one night than 
another, but always would deliver it from 
the chest and never from the head. 

Of course there have been flashes of in- 
spiration or fortunate accidents in acting, 
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“Our Butter-kist Popcorn sales last year exceeded 
$9,500 . . . biggest profit-payer in store . . . if 
each square foot of floor space paid as well, our 
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but they have been rare, and as far as I 
know they have affected only details. Thus 
Edwin Booth once early in his career, when, 
acting Hamlet, in his first scene with the 
Ghost, accidentally let fall his drawn sword 
and, snatching it up in haste, held outtoward 
the apparition, not the point of the blade 
as all actors thitherto had done, but its 
hilt—the protective symbol of the Holy 
Cross. And I have Booth’s word for it that 
the expedient was clumsy and ineffective 
as thus first done naturally by accident, 
but impressively effective as done there- 
after carefully and by design. 

To all beginners on the stage, then—aye, 
and to-day to most of its veterans like- 
wise—very earnestly do I say this: Re- 
member in speaking that every sentence, 
sometimes almost every word, expresses a 
new thought or elaboration of thought. 
The thought, of course, precedes the word, 
and therefore by facial expression and 
bodily movement you must first make your 
audience, as it were, see you think, and 
then hear you think, by precise use of the 
most minute shadings of intonation re- 
quired to express and convey the flow of 
thoughts. 

In a discourse on acting by my old friend 
William Winter, delivered in New York 
nearly forty years ago, he said: “‘To con- 
vey your author’s meaning correctly you 
must, of course, first correctly grasp it; 
and then in speaking you must cause it to 
well up in your mind, as though for the 
first time.”’ So, too, in the beautiful drama 
of Deburau, which it was last season my 
privilege to produce in this country, the 
famous Pierrot, instructing his son and 
successor as to method in acting, says 
“First think it right.’ 


The Art to Conceal Art 


One great aid in acquiring this faculty 
of thinking it right is scrupulous attention 
in listening to the speeches of all other 
characters than your own, receiving and 
weighing what they say always as though 
it were heard for the first time—and letting 
your speeches in reply well up in your con- 
sciousness as caused by what has been said 
to you. 

The last time that ever I heard Booth 
speak Hamlet’s immortal soliloquy on life 
and death was the last time that ever he 
spoke it in public, at the old Academy of 
Music, in Brooklyn, April 4, 1891. In the 
preceding fifteen years I had heard him 
speak that speech probably forty times; he 
was then old, worn and frail, yet the 
familiar words seemed to come from his lips 
for the first time, to utter thoughts then 
first formulated. 

It was the perfection of art, most difficult 
of execution and rare as it was perfect. 
Not even the greatest of actors can always 
achieve this effect. It is, for example, re- 
lated of Macready that he once complained 
to the celebrated Mrs. Warner, with whom 
he had been acting, that his delivery of 
Werner’s self-apology in the tragedy of the 
same name for the “paltry plunder” of 
Stralenheim’s gold, seemed to have lost its 
effect and that he feared the public had 
become too familiar with it. ‘‘Nay, sir,” 
the shrewd old actress frankly replied; 
“Gt is you that have become too familiar 
with it. When first you played Werner 
you spoke that speech with an air of sur- 
prise, as though only then did you first 
realize what you had done. You looked 
shocked and bewildered, and in a forlorn 
way seemed to cast about for words that 
would excuse the crime. Now, from fa- 
miliarity with the lines, you speak not like 
an honest man for the first time accused 
of theft, but like a man who has committed 
many thefts, whose glib excuses are pat and 
frequent, who is neither shocked, surprised 
nor abashed at the accusation.” 

Macready, thus admonished, set to 
work and cured himself of his false de- 
livery; but that is a task which, once fallen 
into the error, few actors could have 
performed. 

In acting take Nature as your model— 
but never fall into the error of attempting 
to present Nature in the stead of art. The 
speech of the stage should seem to be the 
speech of Nature. I say “‘should seem to 
be” because it is one of the paradoxes of 
acting that it cannot seem to be and never 
has seemed to be the speech of Nature 
when actually it is so. 

That great thinker, the poet Goethe—a 
theatrical manager, by the way, and a 
successful one!—cogently remarked that 
“Art is art precisely because it is not 
Nature.” True of all arts, it is most 
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conspicuously true of the art of the theate 
There the incidents, events and em 
of days, months,. years, often of a w 


trayed in moments. Everything abou 
stage representation is radically artifi 
There with unrealities we work to 
the effects of reality. It is easy to ] 
the consequences of turning loose up 
stage real sunlight, real fire, real rai 
wind, real dust, and so following. ~ 

We create the stage effects of rea 
nomena by mechanical imitations whi 
seem real. So, likewise, is it and everr 
it be in acting. That which seems 
the stage always is the illusory prod 
finished art; it is when the actor la 
to conceal art that the audience se 
to be artificial. 

Upon the stage it never is s 
merely to indicate a meaning; there 
ing must be conveyed. The art of acti 
preéminently the art of expression. 
casual easy utterance which serves for 
versation in an ordinary room w 
serve in a stage room, which alwa 
unnatural size, shape and condition— 
ing canvas walls and being open upor 
side—for there the sounds of a convers: 
must fill not merely a few hundre 
instead, many thousands of cubic fe 
space. 

On the stage, accordingly, the pla 
facial expression must be quickened 
intensified; the voice must be strength 
the sigh which an audience is to hear as 
must leave the actor’s lips as almost a 
the step in walking must be lengthe 
the gesture broadened; the carriage 
vated. 

The Great Master has told us that 
purpose of playing is “to hold, as t 
the mirror up to Nature.” No wa 
failure in acting is so sure and so shor 
that of attempting to hold up Nj 
itself instead of the picture or reflect 
Nature. The perfection of acting m 
summarized in two words—namely, | 
sion” and “effect.” It is when 
would-be realistic actor forgets this 
mary fact—which customarily he 
forget—that he defeats his own pul 
and, striving to be what he suppos 
natural, seems to be only artificial 
commonplace. 


Does the Actor Feel His Par 


A subject about which the studer 
acting always will hear much is thi 
feeling in acting. No subject is_ 
important to actors; and no suk 
broadly speaking, is more imperfectly 
prehended ameng them. The propo 
of one belief assert that the great 
never feels; this is the doctrine 01 
French school, best typified in mio 
times by Constant Coquelin. Those ¢ 
other belief—generally more numeré 
the English-speaking theater—ass 
possible, with an even stronger em] 
that no actor can ever be great w 
acting does not really feel all that 
representing. a 

Both assertions are radically erro 

It is as impossible for an actor ¥ 
incapable of feeling to be great ii 
representation of anything as it is 
painter to paint without colors. O 
other hand, to assert that any actor 
or even can really feel, when actin| 
that he represents—assuming, of cc 
that he is representing any vital or 
vivid emotional experience—is mer 
maintain what is manifestly nonse 
In acting there never can be, in th 
nature of things, any real feeling. _ 

Those dicta, taken together, sound 
doxical: An actor must feel in order t 
but in order to act he must not feel! 
contradiction, however, is only appar 

Let us look into the logie of the m 
and let me point my meaning with : 
treme illustration or two. 

An actor is called upon to repre 
regicide and a bloody, brutal murdé 
Macbeth, let us say. He cannot 
he cannot portray the emotions 0 
character unless he really feels them 
he cannot of course really feel them 
he first murders a trusting old kin 
very easy person to find these days— 
score or so of other innocent creatur 

Or an actor has to represent a sco! 
and a coward, such, for example, as FP 
in my drama of The Girl I Left E 
Me. He cannot doso because, being 
gallant fellow—as Nelson Wheatcro 
who actually played the part—he do 
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| ‘(Continued from Page 94) 
how a scoundrel and a coward really 


1e is to represent the anguish of an 
g son who is by death bereft of his 
‘ He cannot do so unless actually he 
adoring son, and unless his father 
ly dies, because otherwise he cannot 
feel the anguish of such a son in such 
tion. f 
preposterous absurdity of such doc- 
s patent, and it is none the less 
terous when applied to lesser ex- 
and feelings than those just indi- 
“What, for example, would be the 
on of a player who, every night for 
ne week, should really feel all the 
ns of Hamlet or Othello or Lear; of 
Margaret or Lady Macbeth or 


she other hand, it is equally pre- 
vus to expect actors to portray and 
‘what they are incapable of feeling. 
yarenthetically, it is because they 
do so, and because as a class they 
; notable for profound feeling, that 
ve so few great actors. As the 
il proverb says: 


Though it poorer be, or richer, 
You can only fill your pitcher. 


, then, is the actor to traverse his 
aif he must be capable of the most 
feeling, yet in acting must not feel at 
hy, by the medium of imagination. 
ve previously said that the funda- 
‘Tequirement for the making of an 
$ possession of extreme sensibility 
ed with quick and powerful intelli- 
Those qualities are fundamental, 
‘hem must be added imagination— 
| operant together, affecting each 
ers, they make acting possible. 

imagination conceives and evokes 
emotional sensations and reactions 
dcial character which is to be rep- 
1, in the circumstances and situa- 
escribed; the sensibility—by which 
the capability of being vividly 
ed and the capacity for being pro- 
moved—experiences those sensa- 
‘d reactions to the fullest extreme; 
ek and powerful intelligence mi- 
‘observes their every effect and 
tation—registeringin memory every 
n of voice, every play of feature, 
ovement of the body, every ges- 
plies itself to creation of a perfect 
dicture or record of them, and then 
2production and delicate exaggera- 
Benn by means of all the artistic 
‘sm it has mastered and formulated. 
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threefold process is repeated over 
pegain: at first in the lonely hours 
; then at rehearsals; finally during 
ance after performance in public, 
‘st the result is a reflection, a por- 
\picture so vivid and exact in its 
spontaneity and fidelity to truth 
fortunate spectators are enthralled 
founce it perfect Nature. It is in 
ect art. 
sactors really mean—those of them 
Ally are actors and not mere 
vanks—when they talk of real feel- 
aagined feeling. But, it may be 
'—as, indeed, it often has been—if 
'¢ must be capable of experiencing 
undity of emotions through the 
1s of his imagination upon his 
vy, why is he not thus to experience 
en actually enacting them? 
nswer is decisive: Because if he 
‘he will inevitably derange his 
nechanism and, rendering himself 
2 of expressing anything, defeat 
Ose. 
tor in order to act must at all 
| complete master of his resources 
Jements. Otherwise, though he 
laps greatly affect himself, he will 
laffect his audience—unless it be 
it uneasy or excite its ridicule. 
are complete self-control, do- 
‘poise, authority more absolutely 
| to success than they are in act- 
| they cannot exist where sensi- 
oermitted to hold sway. 
(life the operations of elemental . 
or profound feeling are never 
they never pause and wait their 
‘cts upon dissociated observers. 
actor depicting them must, un- 
{and unsuspected, continually do 
‘ever saw an actor lose himself,” 
Henry Irving, “who did not in- 
ise his audience.” 
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Instances to illustrate the truth of my 
foregoing exposition of the system of act- 
ing—the methodized application of knowl- 
edge to performance—can be drawn from 
the records of all the greatest actors. And 
beginners, all students, will do well heed- 
fully to ponder the significance of such 
authentic and informing anecdotes. 

It is, for example, related of the famous 
Mrs. Siddons that when playing Con- 
stance, in King John, she used to weep so 
copiously over young Arthur that his 
collar was wet with her tears, yet having 
rushed from the stage in, very literally, the 
flood tide of maternal anguish, she would 
walk placidly to the greenroom, taking 
snuff with the utmost relish. On one occa- 
sion, when commending the earnestness of 
a young associate who had performed with 
her in The Deserter, the actress closed her 
remarks by saying: ‘“‘But, Kelly, you feel 
too much. If you feel so strongly you will 
never make an actor.” 

Now Mrs. Siddons was not only a woman 
of extreme sensibility but also one of the 
most perfect of artists. Lord Byron—no 


gentle critic—once said: ‘Cooke was the 


most natural actor; Kemble the most 
supernatural; Kean the medium between 
the two; but Mrs. Siddons was worth them 
all put together.” Mrs. Siddons was 
neither less earnest nor less sincere than 
her untaught young associate; she was 
only more skillful. ; 

In his youth the comedian Joseph Jeffer- 
son once played Sampson, in The Iron 
Chest, when Sir Edward Mortimer was 
enacted by Kean’s great compeer and 
rival, the terror-inspiring Junius Brutus 
Booth. During the performance Jefferson 
chanced to be standing near a door through 
which Booth was presently to make his 
entrance for one of the most powerful and 
affecting scenes of the drama—that in 
which the blood-guilty Mortimer finds his 
secretary Wilford at the iron chest which 
contains the story of his crime. 


Al Game of Psychology 
The elder actor approached to take his 


place and, seeing Jefferson, spoke pleas- | 


antly to him, mentioning the fact that his | 
father—the second Joseph Jefferson—had | 
played the same part years before. “But,” 


he said, “I notice that you do not give the 
original song, which your father did.” 

“No, sir,’ answered Jefferson; “I do 
not know it.” 

“That is a pity,” said Booth; “it is very 
amusing. It goes like this’’—and assuming 
a droll expression he began to sing, in a low 
undertone, a comic song. 

As he finished the first stanza his cue 
came and he flashed upon the stage with all 
the terrific vehemence and wild abandon of 
tragic passion for which he was famous. 


The scene ended, Booth came whirling | 


from the stage and, finding Jefferson where 
he had left him, without an instant’s pause, 
while the house rang with startled applause 
for his thrilling display of tragic power, he 
resumed the droll expression, saying: “The 


second stanza is thus’’—and proceeded to | 


sing it in the same manner as the first. 
Helena Faucit has recorded that when 
she was acting Hermione, in The Winter’s 
Tale, to the Leontes of Macready, “the 
intensity of his passion, his passionate joy 
at finding Hermione really alive, seemed so 
beyond control,” so real and afflicting in its 
wildness, that she was herself completely 
overwhelmed by it and in her agitation 
cried out hysterically; whereupon the 
apparently frantic tragedian reassuringly 
whispered to her—all the while continuing 


his superb display of ‘‘uncontrollable rap- | 


ture’’—“Don’t be frightened, my child; 
don’t be frightened! Control yourself!” 

The great French actor Talma has re- 
lated a similar instance in his own expe- 
rience. During a performance he felt him- 
self becoming more and more profoundly 
affected by the beauty, tenderness and 
passion of an actress playing opposite to 
him, who suddenly recalled him to himself 
by whispering: ‘Take care, Talma, take 
care! You are moved.” 

One night, when playing Othello in 
America, Salvini, as he spoke the final 
words, “no way but this, killing myself 
to die upon a kiss,” and collapsed in his 
appalling simulation of death, murmured 
to Miss Viola Allen, the player of Desde- 
mona: “For the one hundred and third 
and last time this season!’’ 

The all-bewitching Ellen Terry used 


gleefully to recount how, when playing 


Juliet, in the heartbroken, almost mad- 
dened scene wherein she appeals for help to 
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THE MAGIC STICK 


It is a slender stick, seven inches long and a 
quarter-inch through. With its pointed end, a 
spinner of yarns weaves a web of entangling fancy, 
or an artist pictures the lights and shadows of 


dancing waters and reedy banks. 


With it an engineer throws an arch across a 
gaping gorge. An architect waves it and a colossal 
building rears its head above the surrounding 
chimney pots. 


In market place and counting room, in strident 
factory and hushed school room, this magic stick 
aids countless folks to visualize and record their 


thoughts. 


It is the Eldorado Pencil of The Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J 


- Keep this name in mind whenever you are buy- 


ing pencils. 


For among the 17 Eldorado leads 


there is one more nearly:suited to your hand and 
your work than any other you have ever used. 


- ElporapO 


the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Pencil Dept. 8-] 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: A. R..MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Write for our New Catalog 


It shows the latest ideas in store front construction 
and explains Zouri supremacy. We will gladly send 
you name of Zouri distributor in your neighborhood. 


DRAWN METALS 
COMPANY 


Factories and General Offices 


1602 East End Ave., Chicago Heights, Il, SS 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CORNER OF WASHINGTON STREET 


ourl Store Fronts Conserve 
Expensive Plate Glass 


CHICAGO June Twenty-vinth 
ak 9 2 i) 


We are in receipt of your letter of some 
days ago relative to the plate glass in the Michigun Boulevard 
Your letter was overlooked, therefore, the delay in reply 


Por some time after the completion of the 
Miohigsn Boulevard Building we hed much trouble from blow outs of the 
Plate glaes; we should say at least one-half dozen or more. 
changed our method of setting the glass und used the Zouri safety 
var, which obviated all the troubles that we had been experiencing 
before, as there has been no accidents due to excessive wind pressure 


From experience resulting from the use of 
the Zour{ eafety bar, we cannot revommend its use too highly. 

s 
Yours very truly, 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD BUILDING COMPANY 
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Prices on 
STETSON HATS 
for FALL 


averaging 


25% lower 


than last year 


A man’s sensitive finger tips—his 
instinctive recognition of fine felt and 
sincere workmanship, will tell him 
more about Stetson Quality than 
many words. 


Just one point: Stetson Quality 
is precisely the same today as always, 
despite the notably lower prices. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 


| STETSON HATS 


BEegts combined with unusual 
i convenience qualities, is a feature of 


the Badger De Luxe “All-Season” Tops. 


Lines are graceful and sweeping, with 
easy curves. Appointments include cut 
glass dome light, silk side drapes and 
roller curtain; drop windows for ventila- 
tion. The exterior finish is in the finest 
leather material. 


Now Made for: 


Buick Cleveland Essex Hupmobile Reo 
Cadillac Dodge Franklin Nash Studebaker 
Chandler Dort Hudson Oldsmobile Winther 
Prices—2 pass. $185; 4-5-pass. $275; 7-pass. $285; 
Special Cadillac 4-pass. $375; 7-pass. $390 
Prices f. 0. b. Racine, Wis.—War tax and installation extra 


Write for descriptive booklet 


WISCONSIN TOP COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


Consolidation of McAvoy Brothers & Co. andWisconsin AutoTop Co. 


Also makers of a complete line of 

Auto Fabric Accessories sold 

through 3800 dealer connections 
covering the entire country. 


De Luxe 


“is TOP S 
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Friar Laurence, she used to paralyze Mr. 
Fernandez, who played that part, by put- 
ting safety pins into the drapery which she 
wore over her head, to keep it in position 
as she sank to her knees before him and 
said: 

Are you at leisure, holy father, now; 

Or shall I come to you at evening mass? 

All these, and countless other kindred 


| anecdotes, enforce the same truths—which 


all keginners, all students should grasp— 
namely, that feeling in acting must always 
be imagined, and that great actors ever 
retain perfect self-control. 

The old poem from which I have quoted 
as an epigraph to this article contains, 
also, these words: 


The Player’s province they but vainly try, 
Who want these powers :—Deportment, 
Voice, and Eye. 


The student of acting should address 
himself to acquiring and perfecting easy, 
graceful, appropriate and authoritative 
bearing upon the stage. A great American 
comedian used to say, “‘Acting is a game of 
psychology.”’ Itistrue. All that the actor 
does is but to reveal to the minds and souls 
of observers the workings and experiences 
of the mind and soul of an assumed per- 
sonality. And if you are going to affect 
and impress an audience you must domi- 
nate it—the audience must never dominate 
you. 

For this reason I say to all beginners: 
Conquer and extirpate, from the very 
first, every vestige of stage fright. Some- 
body once said that stage fright was a good 
thing—that no actor would ever be great 
who did not always suffer from it. That 
silly nonsense has been repeated, parrot- 
like, till it has come to be with many, per- 
haps the majority of, players a cardinal 
article of belief. 

Nothing could be more pernicious in its 
effects upon acting than stage fright. Itisa 
combination of excessive self-consciousness 
with morbid self-depreciation; it chokes 
the voice, cramps the limbs, saps the vital- 
ity, numbs the mind and is instantly de- 
structive of the faculty of impersonation. 
Acting requires a clear head and a cold one, 
and a warm heart. 

I do not mean, of course, that an actor is 
to yield to, much less cultivate, overcon- 
fidence or be self-satisfied or aggressive. 
But he must be confident, self-respectful, 
authoritative and sympathetic. The tra- 
gedian Salvini has related that when he was 
first preparing to act Othello with a com- 
pany of English-speaking players he found 
himself becoming day by day more terri- 
fied, until, realizing that he was in a fair 
way to lose his powers, he exclaimed to 
himself: “‘At the worst, they cannot kill 
me!’’—and so dismissed his fears. 

Actors, in my view, should do more than 
that; they should never entertain any fears 
at all. An actor should go before the 
audience not in the spirit and manner of a 
captive about to run the gantlet, but in 
those of a simple, modest, conscientious 
artist, appearing before his kind and sym- 
pathetic friends, eager and competent to 
please and satisfy them. 


Developing a Personality 


Every player must study his voice until 
every accent of it is perfectly known to 
him and under his exact control. By con- 
stant application and practice he must 
make of it a various, rich-toned, delicately 
flexible instrument from which at will he 
may draw whatever note or sound he 
desires. 

That window of the soul, the eye, cannot 
be formed; but, happily, it will reveal 
every increase and development of the 
mind and personality that looks through it, 
and there is no fact more fortunate for 
actors, as for all of us, than that the per- 
sonality can be tremendously elevated and 
developed by toilsome labor directed by 
unflinching will. And the peculiarities of 
expression in the eye are woefully neglected 
by most players. Students of acting must 
never forget that though a passion may be, 
often is, suddenly inflamed, its subsidence 
is,always comparatively slow; and it is in 
painting such an effect as this that the eye 
is preéminently the speaking feature. 

One of the worst defects in acting and 
one of the most frequent is the vice of 
anticipation. Whether it be in speech or 
action, anticipation renders any effect of 
reality impossible. First and above all, 
then, learn to wait for cues—and never 
forget the lesson. 


’ as Rip—not a substitute. It will 
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Another prevalent defect is lage 
pose. Learn to keep still. Save ine 
tional cases, which serve only to proy 
rule, an actor should not move whi] 
other is speaking. The eye is an abs 
tyrant in the theater, and a movemy 
even a slight gesture—by dive 
gaze and thus the attention of spect; 
will generally serve to mar or ruin ¢ 
effect. But when you have a gestu 
make, make it with decision and de 
ness—and in making it, remember 
gesture expressive of thought almos 
variably comes between the hata 


\ 


the words which express it. The acto; 
aims at being, and not seeming to b 
always also aims at being natural; th 
things go together in his mind. The! 
of being natural is that an actor b 

merely commonplace and that most fa 
all things—uninteresting. a! 

Why? Well, let us consider. Wh 
natural—in any given situation? ql 
different persons would behave in } 
different ways in the same situati 
assuming that each felt the situat 
same way and to the same degr 
over, in many situations it is the d 
of most persons to repress the 
emotions—and as a rule the stron 
emotions are, the stronger will be t 
to control and conceal them. 

In acting, however, the object r 
expression, not repression. The act 
not attempt to do merely what 
natural for him to do; he must 
tain what would be the natural r 
and conduct in a given situation 
special character he is to repres 
he must then display them by m 
symbols common to and recogn 
humanity—for acting, like all ar 
symbolical. 


The Individual Behind the A 


Even when he has to portray a pei 
resolute, self-contained, reticent ch 
and great self-control, who repre 
emotions, the actor must by whai 
writer has named the'device'of transpé 
reveal to the audience that the p 
enacted feels but will not exhibil 
appropriate emotions. ; 

The student of stage art will 
encounter much decrying of the elem 
personality in acting—that is, he Wi 
much belittling of actors who posses 
pervasive, dominant personalities 
detraction both stupid and idle. P 
ality is the greatest, the decisive ele 
art; above all, in the art of actin 
not only the art but the artist is | 
bition. 

If you do not master the technit 
ing, personality will never make you 
actor—though it may make you, asit 
has made others, a popular success 
if you have not a personality of 
notable quality the most perfect mi 
of stage technie will never make 
great actor or even a popular succes 
you have not a message to 
what signifies it that your method 
mission may be perfect? 

One of the wisest of dramatic 
perhaps the only one who was 
master of the art of criticism bu 
had mastered the mechanism of @ 
wrote: ‘‘Behind the artist always $! 
the individual.” It is a simple bul 
cant truth. What the artist do 
ultimately, the manner and e 
doing—always will be determine 
essentially, the individual is. 

Every character that an actor ass 
must, of course, have a separat 
tinctive physical investiture. It mu 
the face, the form, the voice, the g 
the thought, feeling and experie 
assumed character, which are pr 
the public. But as the face, the 
voice, the mind of the actor are 
basis and the medium of the emb 
sonality, so, inevitably, the pers 
the actor will appear, and shoul 
in all the characters he represen 

When it was falsely rumored tha 
Jefferson’s place, as Rip Van W. 
being taken by one of his sons, 
of tickets requested the return 
money; they wished to see the g 


the same. When you go to the 
see David Warfield play Peter 
Lenore Ulric as Kiki, you wish 
Warfield or Miss Ulric, and n 
studies. It is the same in all 
wants a portrait by Sargent whidl 
be recognized as a Sargent? 


What Was 


Fourteen months ago a set of tires, made 
from Toron Fabric and cured under Internal 
Hydraulic Pressure, was taken to the ex- 
perimental laboratories for a series of 
‘unique tests. 


The tests were to determine the rubber 
‘content of the fabric, the tensile strength 
‘and adhesion of the fabric layers, their 
\resistance to moisture and rotting and 
their freedom from the usual structural 
‘defects that cause blowout, rim cut and 
‘stone bruise. 


The results were startling. 


They showed that a way had been found 
\to produce a tire equal in size, strength and 
iresiliency to any tire, and having a fabric 
base which is unsurpassed in its close, 
‘strong, rot-proof construction. 


d’s-eye view of the 
') Hydro-Toron Fac-. 
at Pottstown, Pa. 


Prophesied by the lode hy sy 
Has Been Proven on the Road 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY, Pottstown, Pa. 


Western Sales Office 
1051 W. 35th St., Chicago, IIl. 


And that this tire could safely and con- 
servatively be guaranteed for 10,000 miles— 
a guarantee which only a few cord tires 
will give— 

And it could be sold for fabric prices. 

Today on the road, Hydro-Toron Tires 
are justifying our faith in these laboratory 
predictions. 

In 14 short months, sales jumped from 
25 tires a day average to 1300 a day average. 

A year ago there were but 25 Hydro 
dealers. Now there are more than 3000. 

Surely such sudden and marked prefer- 
ence among tire buyers and tire dealers 
alike, proves beyond doubt ‘“‘What was 
prophesied by the laboratory has been 
proven on the road.” 

Hydro Tires are now sold by 
dealers almost everywhere. 
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Not Toron Treated 


This photo-micrograph of or- 
dinary fabric illustrates the 
comparative scarcity of rubber 
impregnation. The cotton 
fibres, not béirig thoroughly , 
impregnated with rubber,can- 
not resist frictional heat and 
the plies often loosen and 
separate one from the other. 


Toron Treated 


This photo-micrograph 
of Toron- treated fabric 
shows the abundance of 
rubber taken up by the cot- 
ton fibres in Hydro-Toron 
Tires. Rubber and fabric in 
this way become almost in- 
separable, there is no chance for 
buckling or fabric separation, 
and frictional heat is reduced to a 
minimum. 


Get the facts about this money-saving, mileage- 
giving tire. This booklet describing the Hydro 
Tire and its revolutionary process of manufac- 
ture along with other interesting literature 
for motorists will be mailed free upon request. 
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EN and BOYS have 
. never had to wait for 
prices to drop before purchas- 
ing HICKOK BELTS and 
BUCKLES — for they have 
been sold at pre-war prices ever 
since the first reduction in 
labor and material costs 
HICKOK BELTS and BUCKLES 


represent the maximum value that 
can be built into belts and buckles for 
the prices at which they are sold. 
They lead in distinctive design and 
quality and are GUAR- 
ANTEED to be perfect »\GXo 
in every way and to give 4} 
absolute satisfaction. \ 
WRITE for a copy of OX 
“BELT ETIQUETTE”— tee 
a book of correct belt styles 1°"), ‘pales 
for men. 


the buckle 
Hickox MANUFACTURING Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
The Largest Factory in the World 
Manufacturing Belts and Buckles 
New York Show Room: 200 Fifth Ave. 
Canadian Factory: Hickok Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Chicago Office: 420 South Wells Street 


PRICES 
pl O0e 1 50323607 
3.00; 4.00; 5.00; 
6.00 and up. 


You will find this display rack 
at all leading Haberdashery 
and Department Stores. They 
all sell HICKOK Belts and 
Buckles. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


to live—that money will belong to my 
child should anything happen to me. I 
must think of what lies ahead of me, not 
of what has gone before. My mother 
owns the home where she lives; she will 
have her half of this sum of money; she 
is, I believe, in good health; she is amply 
able to go on, as she has in the past, adding 
to her income with her needle. So much for 
my mother. As a mother myself it will be 
my duty, as I see it, to safeguard the 
future of my own child, and I mean to do 
it, regardless of everything else. That is 
all I have to say about it—that is, if I 
have made myself sufficiently plain to you, 
Judge Priest.” 

““Madam,” said he, and for once at 
least he dropped his lifelong affectation of 
ungrammatical speech and reverted to that 
more stately and proper English which he 
reserved for his judgments from the bench, 
“‘you have indeed made your position so 
clear by what you have just said that I feel 
there is nothing whatsoever to be added 
by either one of us. Madam, I have the 
pleasure to bid you good night.” 

He clamped his floppy straw hat firmly 
down upon his head—a thing the old judge 
in all his life never before had done in the 
presence of a woman of his race—and he 
turned the broad of his back upon,her; and 
if a man whose natural gait was a waddle 
could be said to stride, then be it stated 
that Judge Priest strode out of that room 
and out of that house. Had he looked back 
before he reached the door he would have 
seen that she sat in her chair, huddled in her 
silken garments, on her face a half smile of 
tolerant contempt for his choler and in her 
eye a light playing like winter sunlight on 
frozen water; would have seen that about 
her there was no suggestion whatsoever 
that she was ruffled or upset or in the least 
regretful of the course she had elected to 
follow. But Judge Priest did not look back. 
He was too busy striding. 

Perhaps it was the heat or perhaps it was 
inability long to maintain a gait so forced, 
but the volunteer emissary ceased to stride 
long before he had traversed the three- 
quarters of a mile—and yet, when one 
came to think it over, a span as wide as 
a continent—which lay between the 
restricted, not to say exclusive, head of 
Chickasaw Drive and the shabby, not to 
say miscellaneous, foot of Yazoo Street. It 
was a very wilted, very lag-footed, very 
droopy old gentleman who, come another 
half hour or less, let himself drop with an 
audible thump into a golden-oak rocker 
alongside the Widow Millsap’s sewing ma- 
chine. 

““Ma’am,” he had confessed, without 
preamble, as he entered her house, she 
holding the door open for his passage, “‘I 
come back to you licked. Your daughter 
absolutely declines even to consider the 
proposition I put before her. As a pleni- 
potentiary extraordinary I admit I’m a 
teetotal failure. I return to you empty- 
handed—and licked.” 

To this she had said nothing. She had 
waited until he was seated; then as she 
seated herself in her former place, with the 
lamp between them, she asked quietly, 
almost listlessly, “‘My daughter saw you 
then?” 

“She did, ma’am, she did. And she 
refused point-blank ! ns 

“T am sorry, Judge Priest—sorry that 
you should have been put to so much 
trouble needlessly,’”’ she said, still holding 
her voice at that emotionless level. “‘I am 
sorry, sir, for your sake; but it is no more 
than I expected. [let you go to her against 
my better judgment. I should have known 
that your errand would be useless. Know- 
ing Ellie, I should have known better than 
to send you.” 

He snorted. 

‘*Ma’am, when a little while ago, settin’ 
right here, I told you I thought I knowed 
a little something about human nature I 
boasted too soon. Sech a thing ez this 
thing which has happened to-night is brand- 
new in my experience. You will excuse my 
sayin’ so, but I kin not fathom the workin’s 
of a mind that would—that would id 
He floundered for words in his indignation. 
“Tt is not natural, this here thing I have 
just seen and heard. How your own flesh 
and blood could “ 

‘Judge Priest,” she said steadily, ‘‘it is 
not my own flesh and blood that you ac- 
cuse. That is my consolation now. For I 
know the stock that is in me. I know the 


stock that was in my husband. My own 
flesh and blood could never treat me so.” 

He stared at her, his forehead twisted in 
a perplexed frown. 

“‘T mean to say just this,’ she went on: 
“Ellie is not my own child. She has not a 
drop of my blood or my husband’s blood 
in her. Judge Priest, I am about to tell 
you something which not another soul in 
this town excepting me—now that my 
husband is gone—has ever known. We 
never had any children, Felix and I. Al- 
ways we wanted children, but none came 
to us. Nearly twenty-three years ago it is 
now, we had for a neighbor a young woman 
whose husband had deserted her—had run 
away with another woman, leaving her 
without a cent, in failing health and with 
a six-month-old girl baby. That was less 
than two years before we came to this 
town. We lived then in a little town called 
Calais, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

“Three months after the husband ran 
away the wife died. I guess it was shame 
and a broken heart more than anything 
else that killed her. She had not a soul in 
the world to whom she could turn for help 
when she was dying. We two did what we 
could for her. We didn’t have much—vwe 
never have had much all’ through our 
lives—but what we had we divided with 
her. We were literally the only friends she 
had in this world. At the last we took turns 
nursing her, my husband and I did. When 
she was dying she put her baby in my arms 
and asked me to take her and to care for 
her. That was what I had been praying all 
along that she would do, and I was glad 
and I gave her my promise and she lay 
back on the pillow and died. 

“Well, she was buried and we took the 
child and cared for her. We came to love 
her as though she had been our own; we 
always loved her as though she had been 
our own. Less than a year after the 
mother died—that was when Ellie was 
about eighteen months old—we brought 
her with us out here to this town. Her 
baptismal name was Eleanor, which had 
been her mother’s name—Hleanor Major. 
The father who ran away was named 
Richard Major. We went on calling her 
Eleanor, but as our child she became 
Eleanor Millsap. She has never sus- 
pected—she has never for one moment 
dreamed that she was not our own. After 
she grew up and showed indifference to us, 
and especially after she had married and 
began to behave toward us in a way which 
has caused her, I expect, to be criticized by 
some people, we still nursed that secret and 
it gave us comfort. For we knew, both of 
us, that it was the alien blood in her that 
made her turn her back upon us. We knew 
the reason, if no one else did, for she was 
not our own flesh and blood. Our own could 
never have served us so. And to-night I 
know better than ever before, and it lessens 
my sense of disappointment and distress. 

“‘Judge Priest, perhaps you will not un- 
derstand me, but the mother instinct is a 
curious thing. Through these last few 
years of my life I have felt as though there 
were two women inside of me. One of 
these women grieved because her child had 
denied her. The other of tliese women was 
reconciled because she could see reflected 
in the actions of that child the traits of a 
breed of strangers. And yet both these 
women can still find it in them to forgive 
her for all that she has done and all that 
she may ever do. That’s motherhood, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said slowly, “‘I reclzin 
you’re right—that’s motherhood.” He 
tugged at his tab of white chin whisker, and 
his puckered old eyes behind their glasses 
were shadowed with a deep compassion. 
Then with a jerk he sat erect. 

““T take it that you adopted the child 
legally?” he said, seeking to make his tone 
casual. 

““We took her just as I told you,” she 
answered. ‘‘We always treated her as 
though she had been ours. She never knew 
any difference,” 

“Yes, ma’am, quite so. You’ve made 
that clear enough. But by law, before you 
left Maryland, you gave her your name, 
IT suppose. You went through the legal 
form of law of adoptin’ her, didn’t you?” 

“No, sir, we didn’t do that. It didn’t 
seem necessary—it never occurred to us 
to do it. Her mother was dead and her 
father was gone nobody knew where. He 
had abandoned her, had shown he didn’t 
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a Box of Cigar 


We’ll do this in an honest, mercenary ¢ 
to prove that we can save you a su 
amount on each cigar and yet make 
able profit ourselves. 


We make cigars. We make 
cigars good enough to back 
up. We sell them direct to 
consumers at only one cost of 
handling and only one profit. ~ 


If this saving each time 
you smoke is worth while, 
write to us and we will send 
you a box. 


Our E! Nelsor is a 434-inch 
cigar whose filler is all long 
Havana and Porto Rico to- 
baccos, perfectly blended. Its 
wrapper is genuine Sumatra 
leaf, 


Most of our customers con- 
sider this cigar the equal of 
any 15-cent cigar they can 
buy at retail. Some rate it 
much higher. We can sell 
them to you, direct, fresh, 
for 8 cents each by the box. 


They are good cigars, 
hand-made by skilled, adult 
makers in hygienic surround- 
ings. 

Upon word from you, we 
will send you a box of 50, 
postage prepaid. You are to 
smoke ten. If at the end of 
ten days the box doesn’t — 
seem amply worth sending us 
$4.00 for, return the 40 un- 
smoked. You are under no 
further obligation to us. 


We make cigars, you see, 
that not only have to sell, 
but stay sold. 


In ordering, please use your 
letterhead or give reference, 
and tell us whether you pre- 
fer mild, medium or strong 
cigars. : 


We make other brands of 
cigars which you can order 
for trial first. s 

a 
Send for our calalog — 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS, | 

25 Bank So PHILADELP zl 
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Ability to sell i 


best money-maker | 
world. Many men, ¢ 
ing long hours for 
pay, have the Por 
Sell—but don’t re 
Here is your opportunity—without costil 
a cent—without risking your job—Lear 
an Expert Salesman and make a large in 
while learning. 
Carl Coonrod, Pawhuska, Okla., learn 
rapidly he has averaged $500 a month. ’ 
Dowman, who was working for $60 a 1 


“It was a lucky day for 
me when I became your 
representative. I made 
$35 one day in four hours 
and $85 one week in spare 
time.” H.B, FARIS, 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


now makes $450. 
What these men are doing you can do. 
are selling Goodyear Guaranteed Rai 
Direct to the Wearer. We have 7,000 In 
salesmen, enjoying their work and mal 
fine living at it! They learned Salesm 
through actual experience. Most ¢ 
started working spare time. 


Complete Sales Outfit Fre: 


Together with Course in ‘Scientific Sal 
ship and copy of book ‘‘ Man to Man” wi 3 
you FREE by return mail. 
business proposition. If you havea job: 
ing spare time. A Postal Card will bring 
plete Free Outfit. You can start makin 
at once. Write today. 
General Sales Manager _ 
GOODYEAR MANUFACTURING. 
1859 feeds Lata niee Kane Cit) 
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Rest assured 


ence 188! : 


PAJAMAS ana 
NIGHT SHIRTS 


“The NIGHTwear of 


a Nation!” 


Try ’em—for Comfort’s Sake 


OMFORT—mind you—but that 
doesn’t mean “‘baggy.”’ 
| Soft against your skin—mind you 
_—but that doesn’t mean “flimsy.” 
No, sir, Faultless Pajamas are 
made to fit you right—and made of 
| first quality materials—well able to 
| stand the ‘“‘ weekly fracas”’ with the 
laundries. 
Get a couple of suits today. 
You’ll need ’em tonight. 
Faultless underwear, the equal of 
Faultless nightwear, retails at $1 
‘and up. 
E. ROSENFELD & CO., Makers 
_ Baltimore New York Chicago 
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care what might become of her. And her 
mother on her deathbed had given her to 
me. Wasn’t that sufficient?”’ 

Apparently he had not heard her ques- 
tion. Instead of answering it he put one 
of his own: 

“Do you reckin now, ma’am, by any 
chance that there are any people still livin’ 
back there in that town of Calais—old 
neighbors of yours, or kinfolks maybe— 
who’d remember the circumstances in re- 
gard to your havin’ took this baby in the 
manner which you have described?” 

“Yes, sir; two at least that I know of are 
still living. One is my half sister. I haven’t 
seen her in twenty-odd years, but I hear 
from her regularly. And another is a man 
who boarded with us at the time. He was 
young then and very poor, but he has 
become well-to-do since. He lives in Balti- 
more now; is prominent there in politics. 
Occasionally I see his name in the paper. 
He has been to Congress and he ran for 
once. And there may be still 


| others if I could think of them.” 


' named will be sufficient. 


“Never mind the others; the two you’ve 
Whut did you 


| say their names were, ma’am?”’ 


She told him. He repeated them after 


| her as though striving to fix them in his 


| memory. 


‘““Ah-hah,”’ he said. ‘“Ma’am, have you 
got some writin’ material handy? Any 
blank paper will do—and a pen and ink?” 

From a little stand in a corner she 
brought him what he required, and won- 
deringly but in silence watched him as he 
put down perhaps a dozen close-written 
lines. She bided until he had concluded 
his task and read through the script, mak- 
ing a change here and there. Then all at 
once some confused sense of realization of 
his new purpose came to her. She stood up 
and took a step forward and laid one ap- 
prehensive hand upon the paper as though 


| to stay him. 


“Judge Priest,’ she said, “what have 
A , ’ 


_ you written down here? And what do you 
| mean to do with what you have written?” 


“Whut I have written here is a short 
statement—a memorandum, really, of whut 


| you have been tellin’ me, ma’am,’”’ he ex- 


| plained. 


“Tl have it written out more 
fully in the form of an affidavit, and then- 
to-morrow I want you to sign it either here 
or at my office in the presence of witnesses.’’ 

“But is it necessary?’’ she demurred. 
“I’m ignorant of the law, and you spoke 
just now of my failure to adopt Ellie by 
law. But if at this late date I must do it, 
can’t it be done privately, in secret, so that 


/ neither Ellie nor anyone else will ever 


know?” 

“Ellie will have to know, I reckin,’’ he 
stated grimly, “and other folks will know 
too. But this here paper has nothin’ to do 
with any sech proceedin’ ez you imagine. 
It’s too late now fur you legally to adopt 
Mrs. Dallam Wybrant, even though any per- 
son should suggest sech a thing, and I, fur 
my part, don’t see how any right-thinkin’ 
person could or would do so. She’s a free 
agent, of full age, and she’s a married 
woman. No, ma’am, she has no legal claim 
on you, and to my way of thinkin’ she has 
no moral claim on you neither. She’s not 
your child, a fact which I’m shore kin mighty 
easy be proved ef anyone should feel inclined 
to doubt your word. She ain’t your legal 
heir. She ain’t got a leg — excuse me, 
ma’am—she ain’t got a prop to stand on. I 
thought Ellie had us licked. Instid it would 
seem that we’ve got Ellie licked.” 

He broke off, checked in his exultant 
flight by the look upon her face. Her 
fingers turned inward, the blunted nails 
scratching at the sheet of paper as though 
she would tear it from him. 

“No, no, no!”’ she cried. “I won’t do 
that! I can’t do that! You mustn’t ask 
me to do that, judge!”’ 

“But, ma’am, don’t you git my meanin’ 


| yit? Don’t you realize that not a penny of 


this eight thousand dollars belongs to Mrs. 
Dallam Wybrant? That she has no claim 
upon any part of it? That it’s all yours 
and that you’re goin’ to have it all for your- 
self—every last red cent of it—jest ez soon 
ez the proof kin be filed and the order made 
by me in court?’”’ 

“T’m not thinking of that,’’ she declared. 
“Tt’s Ellie I think of. Her happiness means 
more to me than a million dollars would. 
What I have told you was in confidence, 
and, judge, you must treat it so. I beg you, 
I demand it of you. You must promise me 
not to go any further in this. You must 
promise me not to tell a living soul what I 
have told you to-night. I won’t sign any 
affidavit. I won’t sign anything. I won’t 
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do anything to humiliate her. Don’t you 
see, Judge Priest—oh, don’t ‘you see? She 
feels shame already because she thinks she 
was humbly born. She would be more 
deeply ashamed than ever if she knew how 
humbly really she was born—knew that 
her father was a scoundrel and her mother 
died a pauper and was buried in a potter's 
field; that the name she has borne is not 
her own name; that she has eaten the 
bread of charity through the most of her 
life. No, Judge Priest, I tell you no, a 
thousand times no. She doesn’t know. 
Through me she shall never know. I would 
die to spare her suffering—die to spare her 
humiliation or disgrace. Before God’s eyes 
I am her mother, and it is her mother who 
tells you no, not that, not that!”’ 

He got}unon his feet too. He crumpled 
the paper into a ball and thrust it out of 
sight as though it had been a thing abomi- 


nable and unclean. He took no note that in | 


wadding the sheet he had overturned the 
inkwell and a stream from it was trickling 
down his trouser legs, marking them with 
long black zebra streaks. He looked at her, 
she standing there, a stooped and meager 
shape in her scant, ill-fitting gown of 
sleazy black, yet seeming to him an em- 
bodiment of all the beatitudes and all the 
beauties of this mortal world. 

““Ma’am,”’ he said, ‘‘your wishes shall be 
respected. It shall be ez you say. My law- 
yer’s sense tells me that you are wrong 
foolishly, blindly wrong. But my memory 
of my own mother tells me that you are 
right, and that no mother’s son has got the 


right to question you or try to persuade | 


you to do anything different. Ma’am, I’d 
count it an honor to be able to call myself 
your friend.” 

Already, within the hour, Judge Priest 
had broken two constant rules of his daily 
conduct. Now, involuntarily, without 
forethought on his part, he was about to 
break another. This would seem to have 


been a night for the smashing of habits by | 


our circuit judge. For she put out to him 
her hand—a most unlovely hand, all wrin- 


kled at the back where dimples might once | 


have been and corded with big blue veins 
and stained and shriveled and 
scarred. And he took her hand in his fat, 


pudgy, awkward one, and then he did this | 


needle | 


thing which never before in all his days he | 


had done, this thing which never before he 
had dreamed of doing. Really, there is no 
accounting for it at all unless we figure that 
somewhere far back in Judge Priest’s an- 
cestry there were Celtic gallants, versed in 
the small sweet tricks of gallantry. 
bent his head and he kissed her hand with 
a grace for which a Tom Moore ora Raleigh 
might have envied him. 


Let us now for a briefened space cast up 
in a preliminary way the tally on behalf of 
the whimsical devils of circumstance and the 
part they are to play in the culminating and 
concluding periods of this narrative. On 
the noon train of the day following the 


night when that occurred which has been | 
set forth in the foregoing pages, Judge | 
Priest, in the company of Doctor Lake and | 


Sergeant Jimmy Bagby, late of King’s Hell 


Hounds, C.S.A., departs for Reelfoot Lake | 


upon his annual fishing trip. In the after- 


noon Jeff Poindexter, the judge’s body | 


servant, going through his master’s ward- 


> - 3 fs | 
robe seeking articles suitable for his own | 


adornment in the master’s absence, is 
pained to discern stripings of spilled ink 
down the legs of a pair of otherwise un- 
marred white trousers and, having no in- 
tention that garments which will one day 
come into his permanent possession shall 
be thus disfigured and sullied, promptly 
bundles them up and bears them to the 
cleansing, pressing and repairing establish- 
ment of one Hyman Pedaloski. The coat 
which matches the trousers goes along too. 
Upon the underside of one of its sleeves 
there is a big ink blob. Include in the 
equation this emigré, Hyman Pedaloski, 
newly landed from Courland and knowing 
as yet but little of English, whether written 
or spoken, yet destined to advance by pro- 


gressive stages until a day comes when we 


proudly shall hail him as our most fash- 
ionable merchant prince—Hy Clay Peda- 
loski, the Square Deal Clothier, Also Hats, 
Caps & Leather Goods. Include as a factor 
Hyman by all means, for lacking him our 
chain of chaney coincidence would lack a 
most vital link. 

At Reelfoot Lake many black bass, 
bronze-backed and big-mouthed, meet the 
happy fate which all true anglers wish for 
them; and the white perch do bite with a 
whole-souled enthusiasm only equaled by 
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that smart shoe 
a Health shoe? 


OMEN: Something new has 
happened in shoes— 

A really fashionable shoe has come 
along that is also orthopedically correct. 

A shoe you'll. be proud-to see on your 
foot—yet a shoe that “lets the feet 
grow as they should.” 

It’s an Educator, of course, with all 
ease and comfort and _health- 
security that name stands for. It al- 
lows bent bones to straighten out, and 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails and 
other foot-tortures to melt away. But 
it has added grace of outline and a 
slender suppleness, that lift it way out 


| of the usual health-shoe class. 


Ask at your shoe dealer’s to see the 
new Modified Educator for Women. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Approved by the 
TVG. Ac 


This is the shoe that the 
Y. W. C.-A.’s Orthopedic 
Council is recommending to 
members. Be Sure in buying 
to look for this mark branded 
on the sole. Without it, the 
shoe. is not an Educator. 
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TheMerchantsBank. 

has installed complete 
Baker-Vawwter steel 
filingand accounting 
6 


THE VALUE of your 


office to the business 
is measured by its ac 
curacy, its promptness 
and its dependability. 
We probably can make 


it more valuable to you. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Service offices in 52 Cities - General offices Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Jn Canada — Copeland Chatierson Ltd. Brampton. Ontario 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 
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She BILLINGS-CHAPIN Coa. 


Boston - Cleveland - New York 


‘Napoleon Once Said: 


‘‘A Footsore Army Is An 
Army Half Defeated.’’ 


Sprinkle one or. two Allen’s Foot=Ease Pow- 
ders in the Foot Bath and soak and rubthe feet. 
It takes the sting out of Corns and Bunions and 
smarting, aching feet: Then for lasting comfort, 
shake Allen’ s Foot-Ease into your shoes. It 
takes the friction from the shoe, rests the feet 
and makes walking a delight. Always use it for 
dancing partiesandtobreakinnewshoes. Over 
One Million five hundred thousand pounds of 
Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. The Plattsburg 
Camp Manual advises men in training to shake 
Foot-Ease in their shoes each morning. 


MAKE YOUR 
SPARE HOURS PAY 


ERE is an unusually attractive opening for a capable 

man or woman who has a few hours each week to 
spend in pleasant money-making. 
needed. Profits are generous and immediate. The work 
is dignified and establishes you as one of the business men 
or business women of your community. Turn to page 106 
of this issue of The Saturday Evening Post, and read 
the statement of Mr. Rumberg, one of our recently ap- 
pointed representatives, who earned about four dollars 
for just three minutes’ work! 


No experience is 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
335 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the whole-souled enthusiasm with which 
also the mosquitoes bite. This brings us 


| to the end of the week and to the fifth day 


of the expedition, with Judge Priest at 
rest at the close of a satisfactory day’s 
sports, exhaling scents of the oil of penny- 
royal. Sitting there under a tent fly, all 
sun blistered and skeeter stung, all tired 
out but most content, he picks up a two- 
day-old copy of the Daily Evening News 
which the darky boatman has just brought 
over to camp from the post office at Walnut 
Log, and he opens it at the department 
headed Local Laconies, and halfway down 
the first column his eye falls upon a para- 
graph at sight of which he gives so deep a 
snort that Doctor Lake swings about from 
‘where he is shaving before a hand mirror 
hung on a tree limb and wants to know 
whether the judge has happened upon dis- 
agreeable tidings. What the judge has 
read is a small item in this wise, namely: 


Born last evening to Mr. and Mrs. Dallam 
Wybrant, at their palatial mansion on Chicka- 
saw Drive, in the new Beechmont Park Realty 
Development tract, an infant daughter, their 
first-born. Mother and child both doing well; 
the proud papa reported this morning as being 
practically out of danger and is expected to be 
entirely recovered shortly, as Dock Boyd, the 
attending medico, says he has brought three 
hundred babies into the world and never lost 
a father yet. Ye editor extends heartiest con- 
grats. Dal, it looks like the cigars were on you! 


The next chapter in the sequence of 
chapters leading to our climax is short but 
essential. Returning home Sunday eve- 
ning, Judge Priest is informed that twice 
that day a strange young white lady has 
stopped at the house urgently requesting 
that immediately upon his arrival he be so 
good as to call on Mrs. Dallam Wybrant 
on a matter of pressing moment. Bidden 
to describe the messenger, Jeff Poindexter 
can ‘only say that she ’uz a powerful 
masterful-lookin’ Yankee-talkin’ lady, all 
dressed up lak she mout belong to some 
kind of a new secret s’ciety lodge, which 
is Jeff’s way of summing up his impressions 
of the first professional trained nurse ever 
imported, capped, caped and white shod, 
to our town. 

It was this same professional, a cool and 


starchy vision in her white-and-blue uni- 


form, who led the way up the wide stairs of 
the Chickasaw Drive house, the old judge, 
much mystified, following close behind her, 
She ushered him into a bedroom, bigger and 
more gorgeous than any bedroom he had 
ever seen, and leaving him standing, hat in 
hand, at the bedside of her chief charge, she 
went out and closed the door behind her. 
From the pillows there looked up at him 
a face that was paler than when he had last 
seen it, a face still drawn from pangs of 
agony recently endured, but a face trans- 
figured and radiant. The Madonna look 
was in it now. Outside, the dusk of an 
August evening was thickening; and in- 
side, the curtains were half drawn and the 
electrics not yet turned on, but even’so, in 
that half light, the judge could mark the 
change here revealed to him. He could 
sense, too, that the change was more spir- 
itual than physical, and he could feel his 
animosity for this woman softening into 
something distantly akin to sympathy. At 
her left side, harbored in the crook of her 
elbow, lay a cuddling bundle; a tiny head, 
all red and bare, as though offering to 
Judge Priest’s own bald, pinkish pate the 
sincere flattery of imitation, was exposed; 
and the tip of a very small ear, curled and 
crinkled like a sea shell. You take the 
combination of a young mother cradling 
her first-born within the hollow of her arm 
and you have the combination which has 
tautened the heartstrings of man since the 


| first man child came from the womb. The 


old man made a silent obeisance of rever- 
ence; then waited for her to speak and 
expose the purpose behind this totally un- 
expected summons. 

‘Judge Priest,” she said, “‘I have been 
lying here all day hoping you would come 
before night. I have been wishing for you 
to come ever since I came out from under 
the ether. Thank you for coming.” 

““Ma’am, I started fur here ez soon ez 
I got your word,” he said. “In whut way 
kin I be of service to you? I’m at your 
command.” 

She slid her free hand beneath the pillow 
on which her head rested and brought forth 
a crinkled sheet of paper and held it out to 


im. 

“Didn’t you write this?’”’ she asked. 

He took it and looked at it, and a great 
astonishment and a great chagrin screwed 
his eyes and slackened his lower jaw. 


September 24, 1921 


“Yes, ma’am,”’ he admitted, “‘I wrote 
But it wuzn’t meant fur you to see. It 
wuzn’t meant fur anybody a-tall to see 
ever. And I’m wonderin’, ma’am, ¥ 
waitin’ fur you to tell me how come it 
reach you.’ 

“T’ll tell you,” she answered. “ Bi 
first, before we get to that, would jy 
mind telling me how you came to write 
and when, and all? I think I can guess 
think I have already pieced the thin 
gether for myself. Women can’t re 
much, you know; but they have inti 
tion.” She smiled a little at this con = 
“And I want to know if my \ deductions in 
my, conclusions are correct.” 

“Well, ma’am,”’ he said, “ez I 
sayin’, no human eye wuz to have read 
here. But since you have read it, I feel it 
my bounden duty, in common ‘justi e 
another, to tell you the straight of it, 
though in doin’ so I’m breakin’ a sol 

pledge.”’ 

So he told hér athe how and the y 
and the where and the when of it; dets 
of which the reader is aware. ) 

eat thought. I wasn’t very far wrong, a 
I wasn’t,’’ she said when he had finis 
his confession. She was quiet for a minu 
her eyes fixed on the farther wall. Th 
“Judge Priest, unwittingly, it scone 
have been the god of the machine. I w 
der if you’d be willing to contin o 
serve?” 

“Bf it lies within my powers to do sc 
yessum, and gladly.” 

“Tt does lie within your power. I ¥ 
you to have the necessary papers drawt 
which will signalize my giving over to! 
mother my share of that money which t 
railway paid two weeks ago, and then 
you will send them to me I will sign the 
I want this done at once, please—as soon 
as possible.” 

“Ma’am,” he said, “it shall be as 
desire; but ef it’s all the same to you ] 
like to write out that there paper with r 
own hand. I kin think of no act of mine, 
official or private, in my whole lifetir 
which would give me more honest pleasu 
T’ll do so before I leave this house.” He 
did not tell her that by the letter of t 
law she would be giving away what by I: 
was not hers to give. He would do nothi 
to spoil for her the sweet savor of her sur 
render. Instead he put a question: * 
would appear that you have change 
mind about this here matter since Is 
you last?”’ 

“Tt was changed for me,”’ she said. “r I’ 
paper helped to change it forme; and yi 
too, helped without your knowledge; 
one other, and most of all my baby het 
helped to change it forme. Judge Prie 
since my baby came to me my whole 
of life seems somehow to have been altere 
I’ve been lying here to-day with her beside 
me, thinking things out. Suppose I sh 
be taken from her, and suppose her fa 
should be taken, too, and she’should be 
as I was, to the mercy of the world and the 
charity of strangers. Suppose she shoul 
grow up, as I did—although until I read 
that paper I didn’t know it—beholden t 
the goodness and the devotion and t 
love of one who was not her real moth 
Wouldn’t she owe to that other wom 
more than she could have owed to me, her 
own mother, had I been spared to rear her? 
I think so—no, I know it is so. Every i 
stinct of motherhood in me tells me it iss 

“Lady,” he answered, “to a mere ma 
woman always will be an everlastin’ puzzle 
and a riddle; but even a man can appl 
ciate, in a poor, faint way, the dept 
mother love. It’s ez though he looked 
through a break in the clouds and ketched 
a vision of the glories of heaven. Bug y 
ain’t told me yit how you come to be 
possession of this here sheet of note paper 

“Oh, that’s right! I had forgotten,” 
answered. “Try to think now, judg 
when my mother refused to let you 
farther with your plan that night at I 
house, what did you do with the paper?” __ 

“T shoved it out of sight quick ez ever 
could. I recall that much anyway.” 

“Did you by any chance put it in your 
pocket?” 

“Well, by Nathan Bedford Forrest!” 
exclaimed. ‘‘I believe that’s purzackly @ 
very identical thing I did do. And beir 
careless old fool, I left it there insaa 
tearin’ it up or burnin’ it, and then I w 
on home and plum’ furgot it wunl 
there— not that I now regret havin’ do 
so, seein’ whut to-night’s outcome is.” 

“And did your servant, after you W 
gone, send the suit you had worn t 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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The Greatest single ot 
convenience ever See. 
built in a Kitchen Cabinet 


vhe New Improved Hoosier Beauty is the culmination of 22 years of research 
nd experiment, concentrated on the single problem—how to make kitchen work 


6 


Tue Hoosier tool compartment tray is a 
distinct innovation in Kitchen Cabinet con- 


asier. Each yéar our own investigations and experiments, added to the welcome struction. This tray slides in under the table 
jaggestions of two million Hoosrrr owners, and leading domestic science experts, top. ‘When the table is extended, the tray 
: od hare : comes with it. Consequently, you can a/way; 
‘ave enabled us to go farther and farther in the elimination of unnecessary mo- e- eS: 
i f ‘ get at the very tool you need, without 
tons and waste steps. ‘he New Improved Hoosier Beauty puts the things you stooping or looking. Reach your hand out 
eed most right at your fingers’ ends. The newly developed tool compartment and the tool you need is there. 

‘ay, alone, has been pronounced by leading authorities to be the greatest single If you desire, this tray may be had com- 
onvenience ever installed in a kitchen cabinet. Yet, it is only one of the many pletely outfitted with the ten kitchen tools 


most frequently required—six splendid 
specialized knives, two spatulas, and two 
strong-pronged kitchen forks. These are the 
famous Dexter Domestic Science Kitchen 
Tools. They are so high grade, and the 
knives have such a keen cutting edge, we 


ew and better features of this latest and better-arranged cabinet. 


Ask your local dealer to demonstrate this greatest advance in Kitchen Cabinet Construction. 
He has a Hoosier model to fit your kitchen and your purse. Prices of Hoosier Porceliron 
Tables and Hooster Kitchen Cabinets from $712.50 to $92.50 f. 0. b. factory 


a : et have provided a special compartment for 
THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO MPANY each tool in order to keep the blades from 
921 Maple Street, Newcastle, Indiana coming in contact with each other. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg , San Francisco, Cal. 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Canada When Voursee this” New. Hoosize’at 
. s SIE é 


your dealer’s, you will want it in your 

home. You will agree that it is the most 

S Vy St complete labor-saving device ever offered 
MA cs eps to a woman. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
night downtown to be cleaned or repaired? 
Or do you know about that?” 

“T suspicion that he done that very 
thing,”’ he said, a light beginning to break 
in upon him. “Jeff is purty particular 
about keepin’ my clothes in fust-rate order. 
He aims fur them to be in good condition 
when he decides it’s time to confiscate ’em 
away frum me and start in wearin’ ’em 
himself. Yessum, my Jeff’s mighty funny 
that way. And now, come to think of it, I 
do seem to reckerlect that I spilt a lot of 
ink on ’em that same night.” 

“‘Well, then the mystery is no mystery at 
all,” she said. “On that very same day— 
the day your darky sent your clothes to 
the cleaner’s—I had two of Dallam’s suits 
sent down to be pressed. That little man 
at the tailor shop—Pedaloski—found this 
paper crumpled up in your pocket and took 
it out and then later forgot where he had 
found it. So, as I understand, he tried to 
read it, seeking for a clue to its ownership. 
He can’t read much English, you know, so 
probably he has had no idea then or there- 
after of the meaning of it; but he did know 
enough English to make out the name of 
Wybrant. Look at it and you'll see my 
name occurs twice in it, but your name 
does not occur at all. So don’t you see 
what happened—what he did? Thinking 
the paper must have come from one of my 
husband’s pockets, he smoothed it out as 
well as he could and folded it up and pinned 
it to the sleeve of Dallam’s blue serge and 
sent it here. My maid found it when she 
was undoing the bundle before hanging up 
the clothes in Dallam’s closet, and she 
brought it to me, thinking, I suppose, it 
was a bill from the cleaner’s shop, and I 
read it. Simple enough explanation, isn’t it, 
when you know the facts?” 

“Simple,” he agreed, “and yit at the 
same time sort of wonderful too. And whut 
did you do when you read it?” 

“‘T was stunned at first. I tried at first 
not to believe it. But I couldn’t deceive 
myself. Something inside of me told me 
that it was true—every word of it. I sup- 
pose it was the woman in me that told me. 
And somehow I knew that you had written 
it, although really that part was not so 
very hard a thing to figure out, considering 
everything. And somehow—I can’t tell 
you why though—I was morally sure that 
after you had written it some other person 
had forbidden your making use of it in any 
way, and instinctively—anyhow, I suppose 
you might say it was by instinct—I knew 
that it had reached me, of all persons, by 
accident and not by design. 

“T tried to reach you—you were gone 
away. But I did reach that funny little 
man Pedaloski by telephone, and found 
out from him why he had pinned the 
paper on Dallam’s coat. I did not tell my 
husband about it. He doesn’t know yet. 
I don’t think I shall ever tell him. For two 
days, judge, I wrestled with the problem 
of whether I should send for my mother 
and tell her that now I knew the thing 
which all her life she had guarded from me. 
Finally I decided to wait and see you first, 
and try to find out from you the exact cir- 
cumstances under which the paper was writ- 
ten, and the reason why, after writing it, 
you crumpled it up and hid it away. 

““And then—and then my baby came, 
and since she came my scheme of ‘life 
seems all made over. And oh, Judge 
Priest’’—she reached forth a white, weak 
hand and caught at his—‘“‘I have you and 
my baby and—yes, that little Jew to 
thank that my eyes have been opened and 
that my heart has melted in me and that 
my soul has been purged from a terrible 
selfish deed of cruelty and ingratitude. 
And one thing more I want you to know: 
I’m not really sorry that I was born as I 
was. I’m glad, because—well, I’m just 
glad, that’s all. And I suppose that, too, is 
the woman in me.” 

One given to sonorous and orotund 
phrases would doubtless have coined a 
most splendid speech here. But all the old 
judge, gently patting her hand, said was: 

“Well, now, ma’am, that’s powerful 
fine—the way it’s all turned out. And I’m 
glad I had a blunderin’ hand in it to help 
bring it about. I shorely am, ma’am. I’d 
like to keep on havin’ a hand in it. I won- 
der now ef you wouldn’t like fur me to be 
the one to go right now and fetch your 
mother here to you?”’ 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“Thank you, judge, that’s not neces- 
sary. She’s here now. She was here when 
the baby came. I sent for her. She’s in her 
room right down the hall; it’ll be her room 


always from now on. I expect she’s sewing 
on things for the baby; we can’t make 
her stop it. She’s terribly jealous of Miss 
McAlpin—that’s the trained nurse Dal- 
lam brought back with him from St. 
Louis—but Miss McAlpin will be going 
soon, and then she’ll be in sole charge. She 
doesn’t know, Judge Priest, that what she 
told to you I now know. She never shall 
know if I can prevent it, and I know you'll 
help me guard our secret from her,” 

“T reckin you may safely count on me 
there, ma’am,”’ he promised. “I’ve fre- 
quently been told by disinterested parties 
that I snore purty loud sometimes, but I 
don’t believe anybody yit caught me talkin’ 
in my sleep. And now I expect you’re sort 
of tired out. So ef you’ll excuse me I'll 
jest slip downstairs, and. before I go do 
that there little piece of writin’ we spoke 
about a while ago.” 

““Wouldn’t you like to see my baby 
before you go?” she asked. Her left hand 
felt for the white folds which half swaddled 
the tiny sleeper. ‘“‘Judge Priest, let me 
introduce you to little Miss Martha Millsap 
Wybrant, named for her grandmammy.”’ 

‘*Pleased tomeet you, young lady,’’ said he, 
bowing low and elaborately. ‘‘ At your early 
age, honey,it’s easierfuramanto understand 
you than ever it will be agin after you start 
growin’ up. Pleased indeed to meet you.” 


If memory serves him aright, this chron- 
icler of sundry small happenings in the life 
and times of the Honorable William Pit- 
man Priest has more than once heretofore 
commented upon the fact that among our 
circuit judge’s idiosyncrasies was his trick, 
when deeply moved, of talking to himself. 
This night as he went slowly homeward 
through the soft and velvety cool of the 
summer darkness he freely indulged him- 
self in this habit. Oddly enough, he 
punctuated his periods, as it were, with 
lamp-posts. When he reached a street light 
he would speak musingly to himself, then 
fall silent until he had trudged along to the 
next light. Something after this fashion: 

Corner of Chickasaw Drive and Exall 
Boulevard: 

“Well, sir, the older I git the more con- 
vinced I am that jest about the time a man 
decides he knows a little something about 
human nature it’s a shore sign he don’t 
know nothin’ a-tall about it, ’specially 
human nature ez it applies to the female 
of the species. Now, f’rinstance, you take 
this here present instance: A woman turns 
aginst the woman she thinks is her own 
mother. Then she finds out the other 
woman ain’t her own mother a-tall, and 
she swings right back round agin and— 
well, it’s got me stumped. Now ef in her 
place it had ’a’ beenaman. Buta woman— 
oh, shuckin’s, whut’s the use?” 

Corner of Chickasaw Drive and Syca- 
more Avenue: 

‘Still, of course we’ve got to figger the 
baby as a prime factor enterin’ into the 
case and helpin’ to straighten things out. 
Spry little trick fur three days old, goin’ 
on four, wuzn’t she? Ought to be purty, 
too, when she gits herself some hair and a 
few teeth and plumps out so’s she taken 
up the slack of them million wrinkles, more 
or less, that she’s got now. Babies, now— 
great institutions anyway you take ’em.’ 

Corner of Sycamore Avenue, turning 
into Clay Street: 

“And still, dog-gone it, you’ll find folks 
in this world so blind that they’ll tell you 
destiny or fate, or whutever you want to 
call it, jest goes along doin’ things by hap- 
hazard without no workin’ plans and no 
fixed designs. But me, I’m different—me. 
I reguard the scheme of. creation ez a hell 
of a success. Look at this affair fur a 
minute. I go meddlin’ along like an offi- 
cious, absent-minded idiot, which I am, and 
jest when it looks like nothin’ is goin’ to 
result frum my interference but fresh heart- 
aches fur one of the noblest souls that ever 
lived on this here footstool, why the firm of 
Providence, Pedalosky and Poindexter steps 
in, and bang, there you are! It wouldn’t 
happen agin probably in a thousand years, 
but it shore happened this oncet, I’ll tell 
the world. Let’s see, now, how does that 
there line in the hymn book run?—‘moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.’ Ain’t it the truth?” 

Last street lamp on Clay Street before 
you come to Judge Priest’s house: 

“And they call ’em the opposite sex! I 
claim the feller that fust coined that there 
line wuz a powerful conservative pusson. 
Opposite? Huh! Listen here to me: 
They’re so dad-gum opposite they’re plum’ 
cater-cornered!”’ 
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LAE SIN OF 
MONSIEUR PETTIPON 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Now I am sure he is angry with me,” 
said Monsieur Pettipon to himself. ‘‘ These 
sly, smiling, fat fellows! I must convince 
him of my innocence.” 

Monsieur Pettipon laid an imploring 
hand on the chief steward’s sleeve. 

“T can only say,’’ said Monsieur Petti- 
pon in the accents of a man on the gal- 
lows, ‘‘that I did all within the power of 
one poor human to prevent this dreadful 
occurrence. I hope monsieur the chief 
steward will believe that. I cannot deny 
that the thing exists’’—as he spoke he 
sadly contemplated the palm of his hand— 
“and that the evidence is against me. But 
in my heart I know I am innocent. I can 
only hope that monsieur will take into 
account my long and blameless service, my 
one hundred and twenty-seven trips, my 
twenty-two years, three months and ‘a 

“My dear Pettipon,’ said the chief 
steward with a ponderous jocosity, ‘‘try to 
bear your cross. The only way the Voltaire 
can atone for this monstrous sin of yours is 
to be sunk, here, now and at once. But I’m 
afraid the captain and Monsieur Ronssoy 
might object. Get along now, while I 
think up a suitable penance for you.” 

As he went with slow, despairing steps 
to his quarters Monsieur Pettipon said to 
himself, ‘“‘It is clear he thinks me guilty. 
Hélas! Poor Alphonse.” For long minutes 
he sat, his huge head in his hands, pon- 
dering. 

“‘T must, I shall appeal to him again,”’ he 
said half aloud. ‘‘There are certain points 
he should know. What Georges Prunier 
said, for instance.” 

So back he went to the chief steward. 

“Holy Blue!”’ cried that official. “You? 
Again? Found another one?’’ 

“‘No, no, monsieur the chief steward,” 
replied Monsieur Pettipon in agonies; 
“there is only one. In twenty-two years 
there has been only one. He brought it 
with him. Ask Georges Prunier if I did not 
say ” 

“Am I to hear all that again?’’ burst 
out the chief steward. ‘‘Did I not say to 
forget the matter?”’ 

“Forget, monsieur? Could Napoleon 
forget Waterloo? I beg that you permit 
me to explain.” 

“Oh, bother you and your explana- 
tions!’’ cried the chief steward with the 
sudden impatience common to fat men. 
“Take them to some less busy man. The 
captain, for example.” 

Monsieur Pettipon bowed himself from 
the office, covered with confusion and 
despair. Had not the chief steward refused 
to hear him? Did not the chief steward’s 
words imply that-the crime was too heinous 
for anyone less than the captain himself 
to pass judgment on it? To the captain 
Monsieur Pettipon would have to go, al- 
though he dreaded to do it, for the cap- 
tain was notoriously the busiest and least 
approachable man on the ship. Despera- 
tion gave him courage. Breathless at his 
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own temerity, pink as a peony with shame, 
Monsieur Pettipon found himself bowing 
before a blur of gold and multi-hued deco- 
rations that instinct rather than his reason 
told him would be none other than the 
captain of the Voltaire. 

The captain was worried about the fog, 
and about the presence aboard of M. 
Victor Ronssoy, the president of the line, 
and his manner was brisk and chilly. 

“Did I ring for you?”’ he asked. 

“No,” jerked out Monsieur Pettipon, 
“but if the captain will pardon the great 
liberty, I have a matter of the utmost im- 


portance on which I would like to address | 


him.” 

“Speak, man, speak!’’ shot out the 
captain, alarmed by Monsieur Pettipon’s 
serious aspect. ‘“‘Leak? Fire? Somebody 
overboard? What?”’ 

“No, no!’’ cried Monsieur Pettipon, 
trickles of moist emotion sliding down the 
creases of his round face. ‘‘Nobody over- 
board; no leak; no fire. But—monsieur 
the captain—behold this!’ 

He extended his hand and the captain 
bent his head over it with quick interest. 

For a second the captain stared at the 
thing in Monsieur Pettipon’s hand; then 
he stared at Monsieur Pettipon. 

“Ten thousand million little blue devils, 
what does this mean?” roared the captain. 
“Have you been drinking?’’ 

Monsieur Pettipon quaked to the end of 
his toes. 

“No, no!’’ he stammered. “I am only 
too sober, monsieur the captain, and I do 


not blame you for being enraged. The | 


Voltaire is your ship, and you love her, as 
Ido. I feel this disgrace even more than 
you can, monsieur the captain, believe me. 
But I beg of you, do not be hasty; my 
honor is involved. I admit that this thing 
was found in one of my cabins. Consider 
my horror when he was found. It was no 
less than yours, monsieur the captain. But 
Lure you my word, the word of a Pettipon, 
that ——’’ 

The captain stopped the rush of words 
with “‘Compose yourself. Come to the 
point.” 

“Point, monsieur the captain?’”’ gasped 
Pettipon. “‘Isit not enough point that this 
thing was found in one of my cabins? Such 
a thing—in the cabin of Monsieur Alphonse 
Marie Louis Camille Pettipon! Is that 
nothing? For twenty-two years have I | 
been steward in the second class, and not 
one of these, not so much as a baby one, has 
ever been found. I am beside myself with 
chagrin. My only defense is that a pas- 
senger—a fellow of dirtiness, monsieur the 
captain—brought it with him. He denies 
it. I denounce him as liar the most bare- 
faced. For did I not say to Georges 
Prunier—a fellow steward and a man of 
integrity—‘ Georges, old oyster, that hairy | 
fellow in C 346 has a look of itchiness which | 
I do not faney. I must be on my guard.’ 
And Georges said ——”’ | 


| 
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Own Story— 


AM entering Yale this fall and intend to make 
money for all my clothes and books by securing 


subscriptions. 


By looking up my record you will 


find that I have been averaging sixteen dollars a 
week for spare time work. The best profit I ever 
made was about four dollars in three minutes. 


In size and quality your publications are easily 
leaders. When I called one evening at the house 
of a friend I found eight other friends there—and 
I got every one of them to subscribe within a 


few minutes. 


Thanks for the $36.00 bonus check I just received. 


(The original of Mr. Rumberg’s statement is on file in the 
offices of The Curtis Publishing Company in Philadelphia) 
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Gentlemen: 


Please tell me more about your plan for 
spare time profit. Understand that I place myself 


under no obligation in making this inquiry. 
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Street or R. F. D. 
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OU, TOO, can have a permanent 

source of easy extra profit for your 
spare hours. In almost every community 
we need capable, energetic men and 
women who are in a position to devote 
a few hours each week to the pleasant 
and profitable work of caring for new 
and renewal subscription orders for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The pS EA Gen- 
tleman. 

The workers we want need not be expe- 
rienced in the handling of subscriptions— 
our easy free course in salesmanship en- 
ables you to perfect your selling ability as 
you carry on your work—and you may 
have generous commissions and liberal 
bonus the very first month. 

You probably know a number of peo- 
ple who are enthusiastic readers of one or 
more of these widely popular publica- 
tions. We will pay you cash for the 
renewals of their subscriptions. And 
you can probably think, right now, of a 
number who are not regular readers but 
who would be glad to subscribe by the 
year at prewar prices if you offered to 
save them the trouble of forwarding their 
orders. We will pay you cash for their 
subscriptions. 

Here is your chance to assure yourself 
of a permanent source of steady profit, 
offering opportunity for increased income 
year after year. 

Scores of forehanded men and women 
will eagerly take advantage of this attrac- 
tive opening. Will you be one of them? 
It costs but a two-cent stamp to investi- 
gate. 
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‘ 
Say 
‘ 
Sy 


‘he stumbled down a gangway. 


terday, monsieur, I was a proud man. This 


The captain, with something like a smile, 


playing about among his whiskers, inter- 
rupted with “So this is the first one in 
twenty-two years, eh? We'll certainly 
have to look into this, Monsieur Petginon. 
Good day. 

“Look. into this,” groaned Pettipdam as 
“T know 
what that means. Ah, poor Thérése! | Poor 
Napoleon!” 

He looked down at the great, oipen, 
hungry waves with a calculating eye; he 
wondered if they would be cold. He placed 
a tentative hand on the rail. Then an 
inspiration came tohim. M. Victor Rons- 
soy was aboard; he was the court of last 
appeal. Monsieur Pettipon would dare, 
for the sake of his honor, to go to the presi- 
dent of the line himself. For tortured 
minutes Alphonse Pettipon paced up and 
down, and something closely resembling 
sobs shook his huge frame as he looked 
about his little kingdom and thought of 
his impending banishment. At last by a 
supreme effort of will he nerved himself to 
go to the suite of Monsieur Ronssoy. It 
was a splendid suite of five rooms, and 
Monsieur Pettipon had more than once 
peeked into it when it was empty and had 


| noted with fascinated eyes the perfection 


of its appointments. But now he twice 
turned from the door, his courage oozing 
from him. On the third attempt, with 
the recklessness of a condemned man, he 
rapped on the door. 

The president of the line was .a white- 


| haired giant with a chirt like an anvil and 


bright humorous eyes, like a kingfisher. 
“Monsieur Ronssoy,’’ began the flus- 


|.tered, damp-browed Pettipon in a faltering 


voice, “‘I have only apologies to make for 
this intrusion. Only a matter of the utmost 
consequence could cause me to take the 
liberty.” 
The president’s brow knitted anxiously. 
“Out with “it,” he ordered. 
sinking? Have we hit an‘iceberg?”’ 


“‘No, no,‘monsieur the. president! But 


‘surely you have heard’ what I, Alphonse 
‘Pettipon, steward in the second class, found 
; seriously. You would not have rais 


in one of my cabins?” : 

“Oh, so you’re Pettipon!’’ exclaimed the 
president, and his frown vanished. ‘Ah, 
yes; ah, yes.” 


-_“He' knows of my disgrace,” thought | 
‘Monsieur Pettipon, mopping his streaming 


““Now all is lost indeed.” Hanging 
“Alas, 


brow. 
his head he addressed the president. 


yes, I am none: other than that unhappy 


Pettipon,” he said mournfully. “‘But yes- 


never authorized. 
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was my one hundred and twenty-¢ 
trip on the Voltaire. I had not 
against me. But the world has be 
for me, monsieur the president, 
found this.” 

He held out his hand so that the 
dent could view the remains lying i 

“Abe exclaimed the president, adj 
his pince-nez, ‘‘a perfect specimen 

“But note, monsieur the pr 
begged Monsieur Pettipon, “tha 
mere infant. But afew days old, I 
He could not have been aboard lo 
can see that. I am convinced th 
the passenger who brought him y 
I have my reasons for making thi 
charge, Monsieur Ronssoy. Good 
too. Did I not say to Georges P 
a steward of the strictest hones 
sieur—‘Georges, old oyster, that 
fellow in C 346 has a look of itchine 
I do not fancy.’ And Georges s 
phonse, my friend —— 

“Most interesting,” murmured th hep 
dent. ‘‘Pray proceed.’ 

With a wealth of detail and with n 
passion Monsieur Pettipon told his 
The eyes of the president encourage 
and he told of little Napoleon a 
violin, and of his twenty-two year, 
Voltaire, and how proud he was of 
as a steward, and how severe a 
affair had been to him. 

When he had finished, Monsieur 
soy said, ‘And you thought it necesgar 
report your discovery to the head stey 
of the second class?’’ 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

“And to the chief steward?’’ 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

“And to the captain?’’ 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

“And finally to me, the president 
line?”’ 

‘Even so, monsieur,”’ said the ee S] 
Pettipon. 

M. Victor Ronssoy regarded him thou 
fully. 

_ “Monsieur Pettipon,” he said, “the 
of man I like is the man who takes h 


a) 


a devil of a fuss about so small a 
as this if you were not that sort of mz 
am going to have you made stew 
my suite immediately, Monsieur Pet 
Now you may toss that thing out 
porthole.” 

“Oh, no, monsieur!” cried Alphe 
Pettipon, great, grateful tears rushing 
eyes. ‘‘Never in this life! Him I 
keep always in my watch charm.” 
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Westclox 


—that’s Big Ben's family name 


———— ; 


| Mestlox f 


Ala tim : AS : SS # 


Western “Gate G 
haSeife am 


To help folks live on time 


HEN being Johnny-on-the-spot 

mornings helps to get or keep a 
job— Westclox. When a comfortable bed 
urges you to sleep it out—Westclox. 
When you want to rest confidently until 
time to get up— Westclox. 

It’s Westclox business to help folks live 
on time. Alarms that can be counted 
upon to ring you up in the morning 
right on the dot. Pocket Ben to go with 
you at work or play. 

Before a timepiece is allowed to go 
out into the world with the trade mark 
Westclox on its dial it must prove its 
ability to run on time, to stay on time, 
and to ring on time. 

The America alarm has been on the 


job for thirty-five years and today is one 
of the biggest selling, low-priced alarms 
on the market. 

Sleep-Meter jumped into popularity 
almost’ over night— partly because it’s a 
novel design, good looking, back bell 
alarm, partly because of its Westclox 
ancestry, and it has grown in demand 
through its good works. 

Pocket Ben believes that a low-priced 
pocket timepiece must have ample pro- 
tection to its movement, and practices 
what it preaches. The double back case 
is an exclusive feature. 

Every Westclox bears the trade mark 
Westclox on the dial and on a six-cor- 
nered, orange-bordered tag. 


Wilko leben NeGuie) CORBRGO., PAPSALLE, ILLINOIS, U. SA‘ 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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The best closes for you 


Youll find that the best clothes for you are those that 
give you most for your money of the things you want 


Wear: Long service is important; Style: Very important; the unmis- 
and impossible without all-wool | takable “air”; the smart line and 
fabric and good tailoring draping; young men know 


Fit: No clothes are good if they dont fit well 


You'll get all these advantages, and more in our clothes; with a guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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The Foot- 
Candle Meter 
measures light 
as a thermome- 
ter measures 
temperature 
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eed | 
—increased by Right Lighting 


The printer! His hand goes unerringly to 
the right box and in a flash picks out the 

e! 

In this swift, unconscious motion the eyes 
seem not to have helped at all — yet tests 
prove the contrary. For under good lighting 
more type is set—and more accurately. The 
printer’s sharpened vision not only speeds 
production but brings him to the end of the 
day less tired in body and mind! 

What is true of the type-setter is undoubt- 
edly true of every worker in your plant or 
office—whatever your business may be! 

For careful trials in a variety of industries 
have shown that right lighting brings an 


average increase in production of 15% —at 


an average cost for lighting of from1% to 2% 
of the payroll! 

What should, however, interest you most 
is the fact that “right lighting” is no longer 
a vague and uncertain term! The correct 
lighting for hundreds of different operations 
in scores of different trades has been deter- 
mined with considerable precision. 

The NATIONAL MAZDA lamp man will 
gladly tell you what your lighting should be. 
He will also measure your present lighting 
with the Foot-Candle Meter shown at the 
left. You can then see for yourself just how 
much your illumination should be increased. 

National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., 108 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Each of these labels represents a Sales Division equipped to give a complete lighting service 
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HEAVY TOURIST 
GOOD “YEAR 


BoA Bir aS 4 S35 Mm 


In rural communities, as on city boulevards, “more Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” : 


HE very finest indorsement of Goodyear Tires for passengei 

cars is the steadfast preference shown for them by the 
American people. This preference has never been so great nor 8¢ 
intense as now. More people are buying Goodyear Tires today than 
at any previous time. This is the natural result of the good service 
that Goodyear Tires have given over a long period of years. Today 
they are better tires than ever before. They are bigger, heaviet, 
stronger. Whether you drive a large or a small car, you should usé 
Goodyear Tires. More people ride on them than on any other kind 
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When pipes begin to gossip 
you hear something — 


Listen to old Corn Cob: 
““T’m plain enough, 
but when I’m filled with Velvet I give any man 
| the best smokin’ he ever had. But shucks, 
it ain’t me; it’s that fine Kentucky Burley.”’ 


Get this from the Briar: 
| ‘“My boss and I had a 
hot time until he tried cool, smooth Velvet. 
| But I just kept on telling him about this 
tobacco that was cured and age-mellowed 
in wooden hogsheads. And now he knows 
what natural ageing does to Velvet.”’ 


And this from Straight Stem: ta 

“T’ve been pestered ie | Vee wa} 

with all kinds of high-falutin mixtures, but, . ay 

say—no one ever handed me tobacco as good as TOB AC om || 
aged-in-the-wood Velvet —it can’t be done.’ f : Uccerreaae CoO 

“ es TERS TOBACco a 


wiih 


Copyright 1921, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
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On the bed- 
room floor is 
shown Gold - Seal 
Congoleum Art- Rug 
No. 370. Inthe 6 x 9 ft. size 
the price is only $9.75. 


“ 


“Tf mother could have had 


a rug as easy to clean as this!” 


(ON 


Every speck of dust or dirt van- 
ishes from a Congoleum Rug in a 
twinkling with just a light mop- 
ping, for its surface is sanitary and 
waterproof — particularly ideal 
qualities for the bedroom rug. 


Wherever these artistic rugs are 
used in the house, they lend a 
cheerful note of color. Their lovely 
designs, great variety of sizes and 
patterns and their extreme dura- 
bility make them suitable for every 
room in the house. 


Gold Seal 


Popular Sizes — Popular Prices 


114 x 3 feet $.60 3x 4% feet $1.80 
3 x3 feet 1.20 3x6 feet 2.40 


The patterns illustrated are made only in the sizes below. The 
smaller rugs can be had in colors to harmonize with them. 


6 x9 feet $9.75 9 x 10% feet $16.60 
71% x 9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 


Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than those 
quoted; in Canada prices average 2570 higher. All prices 
subject to change without notice. 

Be sure to look for the Gold Seal when 
you buy, and get the protection of our 


money-back guarantee. 


ConGoLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


GOLEUM ONCOL 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEF.D 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
— “ON REMOVE SEAL WITH : 
R | | : [ J G. . >. DAMP. CLOTH Ae 
D> ‘ co 


Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Rug 
N 88 
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Smell its real naptha, 
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© 1921, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


HOG Bie dirt let 20 


es every washer 
ptha soap makes 
ner do even bet- 
<. The real nap- 
Fels-Naptha 
the dirt beforethe 
starts its work, 
e Fels-Naptha 
water churns 
and through the 
quickly flushing 
the dirt. 


For those dainty things 


The real napthainFels-Naptha 
is a great help in washing 
finery. Swish the lingerie up 
and down in the snowy suds. 
The naptha loosens the dirt, 
After thorough rinsing, 
clothes are clean and fresh- 
FREE looking, just as they are after 
being naptha-cleaned by pro- 
fessional dry-cleaners, _ 


thaven’t seen or used 
Naptha lately send for 


ample. Write “‘Fels- 
na, Philadelphia.’” 


‘No greasy streaks on china 
Thereal napthainFels-Naptha 
dissolves all grease from dishes 
then vanishes completely, and 
leaves the dishes sweet and 
glistening. They rinse off 
instantly, with no trace of 
clinging soap to be rubbed 
off the dish upon the towel. 


‘Brightens woodwork instantly! : 
Thereal napthain Fels-Naptha ——— 


makes the dirt let go and brings 


The olden bar 
with the clean naptha odor 


back the bright fresh clean ap- 
pearance to painted surfaces, 
Be sure to have plenty of 
Fels-Naptha soap for house- 
cleaning. Order a handy 
10-bar carton of your grocer. 


‘Really clean to put away! 
Only that delightful clean- 
clothes smell is there. The 
teal naptha in Fels-Naptha 
loosens all the dirt. Then the 
napthacompletely evaporates, 
carrying away all odors. 
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The ‘‘Caterpillar’s’’* 
field of usefulness is 
by no means limited 
to road work. On 
farm or ranch, in 
the mining, oil and 
lumber industries — 
wherever power and 
endurance are at a 
premium, the ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’* has no real 
competitor. 


catERpIMAR 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ; ; ILL. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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The Nation’s 


Holt ‘‘Caterpillar’’* Tractors are 
building more miles of good roads 
throughout the country than any 
other method or machine. In every 
direction, ‘‘Caterpillar’’*-built high- 
ways are carrying the nation’s 
overland traffic with economy and 
dispatch. Whether on the largest 
engineering or road-making project 
or in local road improvement, in 
grading, maintenance, dirt moving, 
transportation work of any kind, the 
‘‘Caterpillar’’* is the choice of fore- 
most contractors and experienced 
public officials. Replacing teams en- 
tirely, the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* provides a 
completely motorized method doing 
more work at lower cost. 


Taxpayers, boards of commerce, 
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Road-Maker 


good roads associations and local road 
officials everywhere recognize the 
‘‘Caterpillar’’* as supreme in the 
road-making field, as the safest in- 
vestment for road-making funds. 
With a reserve of power and cer- 
tainty of traction for any emergency, 
whether of soil, grade or climate, 
with a sturdiness of construction © 
resulting from usage in sixty-five 
countries, the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* meas- 
ures up to every responsibility in the 
construction of roads, as in civic, 
agricultural and industrial service of 
every kind. 


Write for illustrated booklet, ‘“The Na- 
tion’s Road-Maker,”’ or let us arrange 
a motion picture exhibition showing 
‘‘Caterpillar’’ * Tractors in action. 


* There is but one ‘‘Caterpillar’’— Holt builds it. The name was 
originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every 


country of the world. 


Infringements will be prosecuted. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 
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‘When She Grows Up 
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Rivals in Beauty 


Why not? There are too few years between 
youth and babyhood to work noticeable changes 
in a young girl’s skin. And a fresh, smooth com- 
plexion should keep its beauty long after girl- 
hood’s days have passed. 


Give your skin the same care that you lavish on 
your baby’s and the charm of alluring youthful 
freshness will be yours when she grows up. 


You wouldn’t dream of letting a day pass with- 
out thorough cleansing with mild, pure soap. 
(Most mothers use Palmolive.) 


Treat your complexion the same careful way 
and the roughness, the little blemishes and the 
coarseness of texture which so many women try 
to cover up with powder will soon be transformed 
into becoming freshness. 


What every complexion needs 


Once every day your skin must be gently but 
thoroughly cleansed from all accumulations of 
dirt, perspiration and excess oil secretions. 


Powder and rouge must be removed, traces of 
cold cream washed away. Every tiny pore must be 
freed from clogging accumulations so that the net- 
work of minute glands can do its necessary work. 


Neglect this daily cleansing, or depend upon 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for 


10c 


cold cream alone, and dirt, oil, perspiration, pow- 
der, rouge and the cream itself combine in an 
impervious coat which smothers your natural 
complexion. 


The result is sluggishness, which soon results 
in a lifeless, sallow skin. Blackheads develop, dirt 
infections produce pimples, the filled-up pores 
enlarge into unattractive coarseness. 


Such a skin is a disfigurement which cosmetics 
can’t conceal. Simple cleansing once a day will 
quickly cure it. ; 


You must use soap and water 


There is no other safe, quick, satisfactory 
cleanser. Your baby’s skin proves this. 


Mild soap, of course, balmy and soothing, 
which means Palmolive Soap. Its profuse creamy 
lather is the scientific blend of palm and olive 
oils, the mild gentle cleansers Cleopatra used. 


If your skin is oily apply this cosmetic lather 
without preparation, massaging it thoroughly into 
every tiny skin cell until not a trace of foreign 
matter remains. 


If your skin is inclined to dryness apply a little 
cold cream before you start cleansing. ‘his keeps 
the most sensitive skin delightfully soft and smooth. 


Enormous volume reduces price 


If we made Palmolive in small quantities 
the price would be high. Palm and olive oils 
are costly ingredients —they come from over- 
seas. We import them in such yast quantity 
that the price is much reduced. 


The Palmolive factories work day and night 
to supply the enormous and ever-growing de- 
mand. ‘This reduces manufacturing cost. 


Result, the finest facial soap modern science, 
employing an ancient beauty secret, can pro- 
duce, at the price of ordinary soap. Palmolive, 
everywhere, costs only 10 cents a cake. 


Trial cake free 


Mail coupon for trial-size cake of Palm- 
olive, gladly sent free. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Toilet Articles 


How the 
Grecian 

Mother 
Bathed her 


Very much as mothers do today. 
She used a blend of palm and olive 
oils, crude, but mild and soothing. 
Modern babies are bathed with the  , 
perfected blendwhich modernscience | 
has achieved in Palmolive—the 
mildest soap it is possible to produce. 


Fill out and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Name. 


| ! 
| 
| | ee 
Dept. No. 670 Milwaukee, U.S. A. | 
| | 
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Bearings contributes to 
conscious pride ma 
turers, dealers, and ow 
have in them But f 
ful performance, becaus 
their taper, adjustabi 
compactness, and qual 
makes 

‘and Timken Bearing 
the trade’s great attt 
ation of superior sefy 


At every anti-frictional point in 

your automotive vehicleTimken 

Tapered Roller Bearings will 

conserve your power The fig- 

ures following the names above 

mean: 

@—Rear Wheels 

@—Rear Axles (including pin- 
ion, worm, and differential) 

(®)—Transmissions (including 
counter shaft, jack shaft, 
bull pinion, etc) 

(@)—Front Axles (including front 

wheels and steering pivot) 
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The 60,000,000 Timken Bearings 


in use in 422 models of Ameri- 
can and European automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, farm imple- 
ments, and trailers is but part 
of our contribution to Industry 


In ever ascending numbers 
Timken Bearings are being en- 
gineered into mine equipment, 
machinery, elevators, electric 
motors, printing presses, pumps, 
machine tools, and hundreds of 
other applications 
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HEN you go in to buy 
an Eversharp be sure 
you get an Eversharp. There 
is only one Eversharp, and 
the name 1s on the pencil for 
your guidance and protection. 
This pencil 1s made by Wahl 
craftsmen with jeweler accuracy 
to last a lifetime. You can get 
Eversharps in gold or silver in any 
of a wide variety of styles. Ever- 
sharp contains enough lead to write 
a novel and there ts a handy eraser 
beneath its cap. You can buy 
Eversharps at dealers’ everywhere 
in the length and style that you 
prefer at prices ranging from 50c 
to $05; in Canada, 75c up. 
Be sure you get the genuine. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 


Made by 
The Wahl Company 
Chicago 
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Mail Coupon for Free 


Recipe B : on te 
pegs The iron food 
merce coupon today for our free F : ] 2 
ipe book—prepared by authorities witarity 
dietetics, housekeeping and cook- i OF VEEGIIT J 


. Every recipe tested, proved and * 
ly for your use. Tells ofa hundred 
ys to prepare luscious raisin dishes. 


Mail the coupon today. 


ei 
ake 


. "re 


Six Delicious Ways 


To Serve Stewed Raisins 


—a healthful morning dish for the whole family 


TEWED Raisins are a /uscious fruit rich in iron 


—a most healthful regulator for entire families. 


Try these ways to serve them. See which your 


folks like best: 
1. Serve plain with cream. 


2. Try them with Oatmeal, simply mixing them 
with the cereal. 


ie aM On Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Cover the biscuit 


“with: the raisins and serve with or without cream. 
4, “With Corn Flakes and cream. 
ay With Puffed Wheat or Rice. 
6. “With Cream of Wheat as with Oatmeal. 


Iron and Energy 


Raisins are rich in food-iron—the natural, assimi- 
lable kind. You need but a small bit of iron daily. 
But that need is vital. Raisins in the diet daily will 
help to insure it. 

-Food-iron makes red corpuscles and brings back 


.and vigor to the men. 

Then raisins furnish rare nutrition—1560 calories 
of energizing nutriment per pound. More of ‘his 
nourishment than eggs, milk, meat or fish. 


*‘__the bloom of youth to women”... . 


* | Gee ae ase 


SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 


Sun-Maid Raisins are packed in a great, modern, 
a eee sanitary plant in sunny San Joaquin 
Valley — they’re wholesome, sweet and clean. 


Raisins are cheaper by 30% than formerly — 
see that you get plenty in your foods. 


Always keep a box of 
raisins in the house, Use 
them to make any plain 
food tempting-~-for an 
economical dessert, a 
sauce for baked apples, 
ora flavor for ice cream, 
Raisins are delicious, 
healthful and economi- 
cal—use them often. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 


Membership 13,000 Growers 
Dept. A-1409, Fresno, California 


color to pale cheeks—the bloom of youth to women 


Raisins are mildly laxative also—good for clear 
complexion and clear brain. 


So no other breakfast dish is better than stewed 
raisins, if you want to serve foods that are both good 
and good for you. 


Try them now—for ten days as a test. See the 
results. Your entire family will enjoy this luscious 
food. Our free book tells how to stew raisins. 


Here’s Your Food-Iron! 


Steno’s— here's your afternoon-nibble! 


In little Sc pocket packages at 
drug, grocery, candy or cigar stores. 


Women! Eat Little Sun-Maids 
between meals daily for prettier, 
rosier cheeks, 

Office Workers! Note how 
these 146 calories of energizing 
nutriment set you up with new vim 
at 3 o’clock when you're apt to 


slow down (according to efficiency 
experts). 

A fine, natural, practically pre- 
digested candy for the chil- 
dren, too—ask your physician. 

Getthe LittleSun-Maid habitnow. 

Sc, remember—an cunce-and-~ a-' 
half of “‘pep’’—atall d:ug, grocery, 
candy and cigar stores. 


| GU SPH istOuT ANDSSEND., IL | 
| California Associated Raisin Co. | 
Dept. A-1409, Fresno, Calif. 
| Please send me copy of your free book, ‘Sun-Maid Recipes.” | 
| Nine a | 
| Street_ = SS | 
City Stace 
aS ee alle 2 a ea 
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The New Neighbor Paints! 


ALWAYS, a well painted house is a 

matter of neighborhood pride. It 
increases the real estate values and pres- 
tige of the neighborhood. 


Good paint is an investment—not an expense,— 
and the only good paint is that which gives your 
property the protection of a non-porous paint film, 
impervious to decay and weather. Then it’s the 
paint that gets the wear, not the building and the 
difference between paint bills and the cost of re- 
pairs and depreciation is greatly in your favor. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is economical because it 
has the elasticity to withstand temperature ex- 
tremes— gives great coverage per gallon—lasts 
longer—and gives the weather- protection that 
makes the life of your property unlimited. 

Sold everywhere by quality dealers; used by exact- 
ing painters and decorators. 


Write for “Proof” booklet 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Patton-Pitcairn Division 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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From the N.Y. “Sun” 
of June 23,1904 
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“Perdicaris alive, or Raisuli dead? 


When American warships steamed into 
Tangier Bay, Perdicaris, American citizen, 
was handed over safe and sound by his 
captor, Raisuli, Moorish bandit. For the 
spirit and power of the American nation 
stood ready to back up that demand. 


Back of the Prest-O-Lite Battery are 
the spirit and power of Prest-O-Lite, 
the institution. The great factory at 
Indianapolis with its skilled personnel 
and unlimited facilities; the world-wide 


distributor organization—these make the 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Admiral Chadwick’s flagship, the “Brooklyn” 


Prove this today. 


guarantee, whose letter and spirit say, une uivocally, that you, 
the car owner, “Must Be Pleased!” ’ 


We still have a few attractive propositions for men of Prest-O-Lite 
calibre, to own and operate service stations. Write us. 


September 24, | 


in Tangier Bay, June, 1904 


‘Gegceaiaanigg re He mY / 


Prest-O-Lite guarantee a Satisfaction Con 
tract, a document as definite as an i 
ance policy. 

*k * 


The Prest-O-Lite Battery uses less than 
one four-hundredth of its power-reserye 
for a single start—and the generat 
quickly replaces that. It has proved it 
the battery of greatest possible cu 


output per pound of weight, insuri 
quicker starts and brighter lights un 
any and all atmospheric conditions. 


4 
a 
} 
battery as high-priced. The prices our nearest Service Station 4 
will quote you will correct any such impression. f 

y 


Ask also about the definite Prest-O-Lite 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. | 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Eighth and Brannan Streets 


In Canada: 
Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


<i 


STORAGE BATTERY | 


Service and Sales Stations 


everywhere: U. S. A., Canada, Foreign Countl 
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oes Mother Come Up Smiling 


POST 


—or is she wan and weary? 


IE who can meet her husband with a smile, to say nothing of a kiss, 
after she has been standing, stooping, watching over a hot oven in a 
sitchen for two or three hours, cooking his dinner, her muscles aching 
her nerves on edge—she is no mere woman; she is almost an angel. 


) repeat this “‘pot watching”’ day after day, 
ifter year—no wonder women fade earlier 
qen. 


t’s something every husband ought to realize.” 


ine thing for mother to come up smiling and 
she evening meal a gracious feast, but it is up 
ier to give her the chance—the same chance 
time-saving and labor-saving devices that he 
timself. 


A Question for Husband 


nd, do you know that the old stove in your 
1 is behind the times—as surely a back num- 

is an automobile without a self-starter? 
t costs your wife and you far too much in 
. happiness? 


you know that a modern gas stove with a 
in” Oven Heat Regulator will give mother 
rk to do, an easier mind, and greater success 
cooking? 

you know that since the beginning of time 
n have never been able to measure or 


control oven heat—the most important factor in 
successful cooking? That ‘‘Lorain,” at last, gives 
to every woman a simple means of measured, con- 
trolled heat that insures absolutely perfect cooking 
results? 


INNo More “Oven Watching’’ 


With “‘Lorain”’ accurate heats, every baking is equal 
to the best baking. Every baking day is a “‘lucky 
day.’’ Every favorite recipe is more delicious. And 
all these magical results are obtained automatically 
and surely without any watching on the part of the 
housewife. The cooking goes on while she spends 
her time in other useful occupations, or rest or 
recreation. 


Give mother a fair chance to come up smiling. 
Find out, in all fairness to yourself and herself, just 
what the ‘‘Lorain”’ will do for her. It makes cook- 
ing easy and simple, gives your appetite new 
delights, and means a square deal for mother. Send 
the coupon and get “An Easier Day’s Work.” It 
will give you a new idea of home happiness. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 19 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


ORAIN 


VEN HEAT REGULATOR 


One easy turn of the “Lorain” red 
wheel gives you a choice cf 44 measured 
and controlled oven heats for any kind 


‘ 


of oven cooking or baking. 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are 
equipped with the ‘‘Lorain’’ 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 
Co, Div., Chicago, IIl. 

DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove 
Co. Div., Cleveland, Chio 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

We manufacture oil and coal stoves 

for use where gas is not available, 

but the ‘‘Lorain’’? cannot be used 

on these. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
19 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free booklet, “‘An Easier Day’s 


Name 


Address] i See & Ms 


City —— - 


State wel Pele 


I havea gas range. 


1921 
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35¢ in Canada 


UST as you teach your children the need of 
the toothbrush, teach them to keep their 
mouths, noses and throats clean. A clean 
mouth shuts the door in the face of disease. 


Teach them to gargle or spray their throats 
with Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic—to avoid 
infection and epidemic — to destroy disease 
germs before their deadly work begins. 


You know Klenzo protects. You can fée/ zt 
work.’ -hesense of stimulation and cleanli- 
ness it leaves is evidence of the good it does. 


It is wise to avoid conditions which may 
bring on decay, diseased gums, and many 


BOSTON TORONTO 


LIQUID 4 
ANTISEPTIC 


Mothers: 
Keep the Child’s Mouth Clean 


fw 


unpleasant and dangerous mouth affections. 


Use Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic as a daz/y 
mouth wash. Sweetens the breath and 
takes bad taste away. 


Get Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic today. 
Your family needs it. This, with Klenzo 
Dental Créme to clean and polish the 
teeth, will prevent many mouth worries. 


Both are sold exclusively by 
The Rexald Stores 


An organization of 10,000 progressive retail drug stores 
throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain, | 


united for a world-wide service. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL PARIS 


__ ANTISEPTIC 


FoR 


' COMBATING 


GUM 
THROAT, NOSE’ 
SKIN AND 

MUCOUS 
SURFACES 
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1922 IMNodels Restful riding 


Owners of the new model 6-51 Auburn Beauty-SIX have been 
quick to commend its outstanding quality of restful riding. 

To meet the roads as they come, without jolt or jar; to ride undis- 
turbed over traffic-worn streets; to converse free from annoying 
squeaks and rattles are experiences more eloquent than a list of 
specifications. ; 

The experienced motorist knows it takes more than a worthy 
chassis to produce a fine Sedan or Coupé. It requires the unhur- 
ried handiwork of men trained in coach work. Over a span of 
twenty-one years we have learned how to build silent durability 
and permanent satisfaction into every Auburn body. 


NEW PRICES, F. O. B. Auburn, Indiana: 5-Passenger Touring, $1695 ; 
Roadster, $1670; 7-Passenger Touring, $1760; Coupé, $2475; Sedan, $2495. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auvsury, INDIANA 
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Roadster and 


Bearcat Models 
$0250 


‘“There goes a Stutz!’’ You hear this signal of 
admiration and approval every day you ride in 
your Stutz. 


It is an expression of the enviable Stutz reputa- 
tion for extraordinary service well performed. 
Everybody realizes that the Stutz is a sturdy, 
dependable motor car. This is your assurance 
that wherever you travel, wherever you stop, 
respectful deference is shown you. 


If all these people who admire the Stutz could 
but ride in the new car, with its restful comfort in 


See 
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008 
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Four and Six, 


Passenger Models 


%3550 


travel obtained through longer springs and other 
refinements, they would have an added sense of 
appreciation for this fine car. 


After a tour of 200 miles or more in a Stutz, 
you come to a full realization of its complete rest- 
fulness, smoothness of operation, tenacity in clinging 
to the road, and absence of motoring annoyance. 


The Stutz has a justified reputation for con- 
sistency and durability. And at $3250 and $3350, 


‘it forms an entirely new comparison you cannot 


overlook when purchasing a fine motor car. 


Leeks 


September 24, 192 
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Prestige 


Grand Prize, Pan- 
ama-Pacific Expo- 
sition; Grand Prix 
and Gold Medal at 
Brussels, Febru- 
ary 1920; at Milan, 
Italy, July 1920; at 


a Paris, France, May. 


1921; also the high- 
est Award Diplo- 
ma and Gold Medal 
at Amsterdam, 
Holland, July 1920. 
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Mail this Coupon 


and we deliver to your home the 
Grand Prize Fureha Vacuum Cleaner 


to use Ten Days FREE! 


Here is a wonderful offer! If you sign the coupon and mail it to 
Detroit, the Eureka dealer nearest to you will deliver right to your door 
a brand new Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for you to use on ten days’ free 


cleaning trial! 
GRAND PRIZE cleaner. 


Remember, we loan you this INTERNATIONAL 
It won’t cost you one penny. 


We bear 


all expenses. We pay all charges. You use it ten days free — use it 
just as if it were your own — without the slightest obligation to buy. 


This sensational offer is made because we 
want every woman in America to see for her- 
self how rapidly the Eureka takes up every 
trace of dirt and how quickly it picks up lint, 
threads and ravellings. You will get one of the 
same Eurekas that in the past 11 years have 
won more grand prizes than any other cleaner 
in the world; the same Eureka that is now being 
used in more than 450,000 homes; the same 
Eureka that year after year has won the approval 
of the famous Good Housekeeping Institute. 


This Great Offer Lasts 
Only Until October 15th! 


Nearly 3000 Eureka dealers are 
co-operating in this National Free 
Trial Offer which expires sharply 
at midnight, October 15th. Each 
one has a limited number of ma- 
chines to be loaned while it lasts. 
So don’t delay! Don’t 
turn this page until you 
have clipped and filled 
in the free trial coupon! 
Mail it and the cleaner 


comes to your own door for your own use— 
for ten days’ trial absolutely without cost! 
Use it on the rugs and carpets and see them 
take on a positively new appearance; use it 
on the portieres and hangings, on the uphol- 
stered furniture, the mattresses and pillows. Try 
it behind the radiators, in the corners and nooks. 
Test it every way you can. We want every 
woman to know, without any cost whatever, 
just how much work the grand prize Eureka 
does and how wonderfully well it does it! 


0 | $500 If You Decide to Buy 
n y => After Ten Days’ Free Trial 
Then You Can Pay the Balance 
in Easy Monthly Payments! 


Fillin the coupon! Get the Eureka for ten days 
free! Use it and test it as we want you to! 
Then if you aren’t delighted, the cleaner will be 
called for—nocharges, no“ strings’’—nounwel- 
come “‘canvassing’’— the trial is free absolutely ! 


But if you decide to keep the cleaner, a first pay- 
ment of only $5 willbe enough and easy monthly 
payments soon complete the purchase price. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch: Kitchener,Ontario. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London,W.C.1, England 


Clip the Coupon Now! 


Remember, you get a new, fully guaranteed Eureka 
at the National Free Trial Offer price. There is no 
extra charge for the 10 days’ trial. We give it willingly 
because we want every woman to know from actual 
experience just how much of the week’s work a 
Eureka saves! 


Don’t Delay ! 
Clip the Coupon at Once! 


Your Time is Limited! 


(15) 
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MELUEUESEEBEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEBEEEEEED 


FREE COUPON OFFER 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dewey and Greenwood Aves. 


Gentlemen: Have your nearest dealer send me the GRAND 
PRIZE Eureka for 10 days’ free trial, without any obligation 
whatever to me. 


Name ae 


Street 


City 


ONE HUNDRED 
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Quite the finest thing in our experience 
so far is that each car we send forth 
from Mars Hill seems to spring another 
circle of admiring friends. 

On the day you first go riding in a 
LaFayette we predict you also will be 
numbered among its champions. 


Perhaps the car already has won your 
casual tribute simply by its gracious- 
ness of line. 


But wait until you have had that ride! 
Then, unless you differ widely from 
hundreds of other motorists, you will 
say, “This is the car for me.” 

Its trim and graceful body hides a taut, 
true chassis of finely wrought steel. 


A hundred horsepower lies waiting your 
command. 


HORSEPOWER IS WAITING YOUR COMMAND 


The shining engine breathes at the 
starter’s touch, the gears drop quietly 
into place and the roadway moves to 
meet you. 


Quickly, deftly you maneuver through 
the crowded places and are off to the 
tune of singing tires. 


Over car tracks, ruts and uneven roads 
this car carries you in steady comfort. 


No one can keep ahead of you if you 
only choose to go around. 


No one can pass you. 


Motorists long schooled in the owner- 
ship of fine cars have been unable to 
resist the LAFavetTTe. 


After one ride in this car you also will 
be listed, among its friends. 


Open Cars —$4850 at Indianapolis ( Four-passenger Torpedo illustrated above ) 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars -Aiill INDIANAPOLIS 


September 24, 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


e Heart 


of Industry 


- electric light and power 
ty serves the industries of 
ymmunity, and you at home 
oad, every minute of every 
ynd day. From it flows the 
that builds great and healthy 
rcial and community growth; 
ial development and better 
ollow it everywhere. 


dollars which have made 
light and power projects 
e have been supplied by 
han a million of your fellow 
s Your bank, asewell as 
surance company, is almost 
to be listed among the 
nds of conservative institu- 
which have provided the 
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ur Electric : 


hundreds of millions of dollars that 
are now invested in this essential 
and substantial industry. 


Many electric light and power 
companies are still serving the pub- 
lic at rates which do not provide 
sufficient earnings to enable them to 
obtain the capital needed for new 
equipment and extensions from your 
fellow-citizen-investors. Ask your- 
self if it would be possible for your 
own business to keep itself afloat 
under such a handicap. 

The growth and prosperity of 
your city and community are largely 
dependent upon the healthy ex- 
pansion of your electric light and 
power company. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 


Nestin 


POWER PLANT AND 


house 


LINE EQUIPMENT 


g 


aaa 


Hundreds of light and power 
plants of which the one above is 
typical, serve the people every- 
where at the snap of a switch 
or the pressure of a _ button. 
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We have always guar- 


anteed the quality of | SPecinncy peel = 


Tuxedo—now we guar- 
antee its condition 
when it reaches you. 


After tobacco is properly aged, blended, cut and packed for smok- 
ing, the sooner you smoke it the better it is. 


For this reason the American Tobacco Company has changed its 
entire plan of distribution on TUXEDO. Nothing is overlooked 
that will clip minutes from the schedule on which TUXEDO is 
delivered from our factories to your pipe. 


This means that every pipeful of TUXEDO is good, and every pipe- 
ful alike. You need never smoke stale tobacco again. 


© Guaranteed iA 


INCORPORATES 


—which means that if you don’t like TUXEDO 


tobacco you can get your money back from the dealer. 


TOBACCO 


Septentber 2 


from the facto; 
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the New Improved Gillette 


Rented January 13 1920 


HOUSANDS of men bought the New Gillette within twenty-four 
hours after it had been released for sale. 


But with all their faith in Gillette, probably not one would have 
predicted the call for night-shift production. 


A jump from nothing to the 500,000 mark in less than six months. 
A demand that knows no limitation of class or type of man—no 
boundaries of nation or race. 


In all the previous history of invention, nothing like this public 
interest, public discussion and public desire to buy and use. Nothing 
like the public acknowledgement of definite improvement. 

A night shift is now working to capacity in the Gillette Factories. 


Doubled production. Whatever the temporary shortage, no man, 
anywhere in the world need wait long to benefit by the New Gillette. 


Important about the New Gillette 
The simplicity of A Word about the Blades 
the New Improved 


Gillette has already been noted by users. 
Most men prefer to screw the handle up tight 
to get the most satisfactory shave. 
Gillette deems it proper to ask the public to use 
Gillette Blades only in genuine Gillette Razors. 


W/ GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
Cw BOSTON, U.S. A. 


/mproved MADE IN U.S. A. 


The Gillette Blade 
and Holder are 
developed to work together. No Gillette Blade 
can deliver its full shaving quality unless used 
in a genuine Gillette Holder — built by Gil- 
lette, in the Gillette way and up to Gillette 
standards. 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
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THE FULCRUM SHOULDER 
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THE CHANNELED 
GUARD 


THE DIAMOND 
KNURLING 


The New Improved 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 


Uses the same fine Gillette 
Blades as you have known for 
years — but now your Blades 
can give you all the luxury of 
the finest shaving edge in the 
world. A shaving edge guarded 
from the face, but free to the 
beard. Identify the New Im- 
proved Gillette by its 


Fulcrum Shoulder 

Overhanging Cap 

Channeled Guard 

Micrometric Precision 
Automatic Adjustment 

Diamond Knurled Handle 
Diamond Trademark on Guard 


Finer Shave — Longer Service 
More Shaves from your Blades 


In SILVER and GOLD 
Shaving Sets and Traveler Outfits 


$5 » $75 
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The Standard Spark = J Plug of the World 


Let Murphy’s Victory Teach You 
How to Choose Spark Plugs 


When Jimmy Murphy of Indianapolis triumphed 
over Europe’s finest racing cars, drivers and equip- 
ment in the French Grand Prix on July 25, AC Spark 
Plugs fired the cylinders of his Duesenberg motor. 
Guided by years of experience as expert mechanic 
and racing pilot, and by knowledge that is common 
among speed kings on Jand, sea and in the air, Murphy 
selected AC Spark Plugs for his successful attempt 
to prove the superiority of American engineering. 
Of course, the speed kings and their advisers know 
spark plugs. 

But how about you? How do you buy spark plugs 
for your engine? 

Do you, like Murphy, insist upon AC’s? 

You can obtain the same guarantee of reliable, eth- 


pion 16h ition Company» 
nat 
oe Fiint. 


cient spark plug service that Murphy had, if you get 
AC Plugs. 

AC’s won the world’s speed boat championship, were 
used in setting the world’s automobile record and fired 
the cylinders of America’s record airplane. 


Manufacturers of most fine passenger cars, trucks 


and tractors factory-equip their engines with AC’s. 
And there are specially designed AC Plugs for all 
other engines, too. 

Demand AC’s. Ask for them by name at your garage 
or dealer’s shop. Make certain you get AC’s—the 
plugs the speed kings and automotive engineers have 
proved best. 

ek Ignition Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


U.S. Pat No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U S Pat No 1,216,139, February 13,1917 Other Patents Pending. 


September 2. 


, 
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Trying to cut down expenses 


Pas 
a ideaieideann lll > : : Cardia ara NE RE 


New business conditions have forced every merchant to face 
the problem of reducing expenses. 


Thousands of merchants have solved the problem by using 
new model National Cash Registers. 


These cash registers reduce costs of selling, delivery, and book- 
keeping. They stop expensive leaks and losses. They also point 
the way to other economies by giving merchants, every day, 


necessary business facts 
@ Sales made by each clerk. 


National Cash @) How goods are moving in each department. 
Registers now 3) Amount of capital tied up in outstanding accounts. 


priced as low as @ Volume and profit on credit business compared with 
$75 in U.S.A. volume and profit on cash business. 


} They pay for themselves © Total of money paid out. 


out of part of what they These facts show how; when, where, and how much to reduce 
save. expenses. 


A National Cash Register is the only machine that issues a receipt, indi- 
cates, adds, prints, classifies, and distributes records at the time of the 
sale, all in one operation. No figure work. No delays. No mistakes. 
Just read the totals. 
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Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 


and the 


No. 26 Autographic 
KODAK, Jr. 


A superior camera 
equipped with a 
superior lens. 


$222 
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We make the Kodak Anastigmats in our own lens factory from our own formulae. The 
men who design the camera and the men who design the lens work hand in hand. Obviously, 
then, the lens expert does not have the generality ‘“camera’’ in mind but rather a specific model, 
of known capabilities, in a specific size and with a specific shutter. The camera maker and the ; 
lens maker are aiming—not at a common target—but at a common bull’s-eye. i 


The Kodak Anastigmats are at least the equal of the best anastigmats made anywhere in the — 
whole world. They lack nothing in speed; the negatives they produce have that crisp, clean 
sharpness to the very corners that is characteristic of the true anastigmat. 


The particular lens used on the 2£ Autographic Kodak Junior is made specifically for that — 
camera. It has a little more speed than the best of Rectilinear lenses; in the other anastigmat — 
characteristics—sharpness and covering power—it has no superior. | 


The No. 2€ Kodak is for pictures 2% x 4% inches, nearly post-card size. It has the 
Kodak Ball Bearing shutter; and, like all Kodaks, it has the autographic feature for dating and 
titling the film at the time bi exposure. 


An efhcient camera of quality. 


At all Kodak dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, INBEYS: The Kodak City] 
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POWER-— 


which lightens the burden of thousands 


An army of fifteen 
thousand friends 


PRUDENTIAL’S represen- 
tatives are an army of fifteen 
thousand men. They are sales- 
men of life insurance, but they 
are much more than that. 


They are captains in the 
cause of thrift: merchandisers 
of security. When you meet 
a PRUDENTIAL representa- 
‘tive you meet a man whose 


first and most important busi- 
ness is the business of being a 


OR untold years the streams ran 

wild down the towering mountains. 
Then, across a valley, men flung a 
great dam, setting huge turbines at its 
base. 


And a miracle happened. 


The wasted water became power. 
Lathes and planes and heavy hammers 
leaped into motion at its touch. Cities 
and towns burst into light. Trains 
moved over the mountains; and the 
labor of thousands of men and women 
was lightened by the iron muscles of 
machines. 
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‘‘And what does all this mean to 
meP’’ you ask. 


You are a participant in that whole 
vast enterprise, and in similar enter- 
prises all over the land. The dam 
which transformed those idle streams 
into power and light was financed by 
bonds in which Prudential invested a 
part of your savings. 


The lights that shine in those cities 
and towns, the wheels that turn in 
those factories or mines are all of 
them daily reminders that the money 
you have saved with Prudential is not 
only safe but at work. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F, Drypven, President 


Home Orrice, Newark, N.J. 


If every wife knew what every widow knows, every husband would be insured 
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For sale at more than 4000 Philadelphia Service Stations 
throughout the country. If there is no Service Station 
near you, send the attached coupon to us at Philadelphia: 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY CO., 
Ontario and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Attached is | check} for ¢ 


charged, ready-for-use battery as marked below, formy__ 


covering cost of one fully 


car. 


Buick Special. |). '30.00C) | Guaranteed 

Dodge Special. . . . 37.500 One Year. 
Name _ 
Street Se am 22.2 os 
City. a es * State 
Ship ty ee eee 


September 24, 192, 


Because of this concentration, which 
means volume production, our manu- 
facturing costs on these sizes are low, 
with prices correspondingly low. 


However, we do not ask you to buy a Philadelphia Battery 
its low price alone. Even more important to you is its reliability 
its freedom from annoying little breakdowns, and the unusual fa 
that failure of insulation is made a basis for adjustment under 
Philadelphia guarantees. 

The table below shows a number of popular cars using For 
Buick and Dodge sizes. It shows prices on three types of Phil 
delphia Batteries for each car. Any type will give you good servi 
and with reasonable care will far outlast its guarantee. Which type yor 
select—twelve, eighteen or twenty-four month guarantee—depend: 
on the same considerations which control your selection of tires 


Price of Over- 


size Battery 
Price of Price of Maximum with Philco Maximum 
Special |MaximumCos Oversize Cost per | Retainer. Two | Cost per 
Battery per Month Battery Month Year Guarantee.| Month 
One Year Under Eighteen Month| Under “The Cord Under 
MAKE OF CAR Guarantee Guarantee Guarantee Guarantee Tire Battery’’ | Guarantee 


Buick, Model D Lexington 
Chevrolet 490 Liberty 


* 


Cleveland Mitchell 
Columbia Oakland _[$25.00) $2.08] $30.00 |$1.67| $35.00|$1.4¢ 
Dort Oldsmobile 
Ford Overland 
Hupmobile Scripps-Booth 
Buick Jordan 
Chevrolet Kissel Kar 
Baby Grand Nash 
Chandler Paige . 
Cole Reo 2.50] 35.00} 1.94 40.00| 1.67 
Essex Velie 
Grant Studebaker 
Haynes Westcott 
Hudson 
Dodge | n¢ 
Delray 3.13| 42.50| 2.36] 47.50 19 


Exchange prices east of Mississippi River. Government Excise Tax paid. 
Add 50c to $1.00 for additional freight west of Mississippi, including Pacific Coast. 


HILADELPRIA 
DIAMOND 


GRID 


BartERy 


A Battery to meet every requirement 


REC. U.8. paT.one, 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. 
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The Borden name Ff 
which has stood 
for Quality in milk 
products for 64 
years, 1s behind 
this new product. 
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Malted Milkand Chocolate | 
ready mixed,for homeuse. § 
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In the last hour of business more important 
things come up than in any other hour of the 
day. This is the time when your appearance 
counts most—when you ought not to have 
to worry about the kind of shave you got in 
the morning. 


Almost any soap will give a shave that 
looks all right for a few hours. But if you 
want to avoid having a stubbly chin and bluish 
cheeks before the day is over, use Williams’. 


a THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY MAKERS ALSO OF MATINEE VIOLETS, JERSEY CREAM AND OTHER TOILET SOAPS, TALC POWDER. DENTAL CREAM, ETC. 


How do you look 
at closing time ? 


With the thick coating of creamy lather 
on your face, you are never tempted to skip 
over what many men call the “hard places.” 
Williams’ gets under the most stubborn beard, 
softens the hair and makes the skin pliant and 
elastic so that there is no pulling or scraping 
as the razor passes over it! No matter how 
great your hurry you get a clean, comfortable 
shave that lets you look as well at closing time 
as when you left the house in the morning. 


The Re-Load has a firm 
threaded metal collar. You 
simply screw this into the 
holder-cap. Send to cents in 
stamps for sample, full sized 
holder-top, with reduced sized 
soap—the shaving soap which 
has helped many a well 
groomed man gain his repu- 
tation. 


When the sample is used up 


RE-LOADS FOR WILLIAMS’ 
HOLDER-TOP STICK 


ape 


you need buy only the n 
Re-Load, saving the cost 0 
new holder-top. 


The J.B.Williams Compa 
Dept. A., Glastonbury, Co 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 
comes in the form of cre 
liquid and powder. Trial 
of any of these for 6 cents 
stamps. 
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